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LIFE AND DEATH. 
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Primitive (A. E. Crawley), p. 9. Greek and Roman {A. W. Mair), p. 25. 
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Babylonian.— See Death and Disposal of the Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 34. 

Dead (Babylonian), State of the Dead Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 37. 

(Babjflonian). Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 37. 

Buddhist.— See Death and Disposal of the Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 39. 

Dead (Buddhist). Roman. — See ‘ Greek and Roman.’ 

Celtic.— See Blest, Abode of (Celtic), Celts. Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, Death and 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 14. Disposal of the Dead (Slavic). 

Christian CW. F. Cobb), p. 16. Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 42. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Biological). — ^The char- acteristics of living organisms, but no formnlation 
acteristic quality, common to plants, animals, and has won general acceptence. This doubtless means 
man, which distinguishes them from all other that the insignia of life have not yet been discerned 
things, is what we call ‘ life.’ It cannot be defined either wholly or in their proper perspective. One 
in terms of anything else, but what the concept of the clearest statements is given by Roux (F/J 
implies may be illustrated ; and that is the aim of Intemat. Zoological Congress Boston, Cambridge, 
this article. The word ‘ life ’ is often used to denote U.S. A., 1912, p. 436), who recognizes five ‘ element- 
the living creature’s complete sequence of activi- ary functions ’ : (1) self-dissimilation ; (2) self- 
ties and experiences throughout the period during preservation, including assimilation, growth, 
which it is alive ; as when we say that an eagle movement, etc. ; (3) self-multiplication ; (4) self- 
has a very long, busy, and free life. It is also used as development; and (5) self-regulation in the exercise 
a short word for what is almost always going on in of all functions, including smf-difierentiation, self- 
connexion with living creatures — their acting upon adjustment, self-adaptation, and, in many organ- 
their environment and reacting to it ; and it is, of isms, distinctly recognizable psychical functions, 
course, quite clear and useful to say that life con- The persistent use of the prefix self, on the part 
sists of action and reaction between organism and of the founder of Entwicklungsmechanik, is very 
environment. We must, indeed, be careful never interesting. Przibram (Eocperimentelle Zoologie, 
to lose sight of the fact that life is a relation. But iv.) arranges ‘ the criteria of life ’ in three groups — 
what we M'ish to discem'is the characteristic quality morphological, chemical, and physiological. The 
of organisms, one term in the relation. It may morphological characteristic is some measure of 
also be noted that ' life ’ is a distinctively biological diflerentiation or heterogeneity of structure, which 
concept, and that there is always a risk in trans- distinraishes even the simplest organism from a 
ferring it to other fields. No harm is done, perhaps, crystal. Thechemioalcharacteristipistheinvariable 
in speaking of mental, moral, social, and spiritual presence of albuminoid substances in a colloid state, 
life; but one may beg important questions in speak- The physiological characteristic is to be found in 
ing of the life of crystals. By death we mean here growth and in the movement of parts. Another 
the cessation of an organism’s individual life, a way of stating the general characteristics of organ- 
fatal disruption of the unity of the organism, isms will now be expounded — under three heads. 
There is no confusion in using the same word for (1) Persistence of complex specific metabolism 
the end of the individual as such, and for the ap- and of specific organization.— place in the 
parently irreversible process which leads to the end. forefront the fact that the organism is typically 

I. General characteristics of living organisms, in continual liux_ and yet retains its integrity. 
— Many biologists have sought to sum up the char- Chemical change is the rale of the world, but the 
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peculiarities in the case of organisms are («) that 
many of the changes are very complex, having in 
part to do with proteids ; (6) that they are specific 
for each kind of creature; and (c) that they are 
correlated in such a way that they continue and 
the associated structure persists. Each of these 
peculiarities requires some exposition, (a) Many 
chemical changes occur in the living organism, and 
some of them are relatively simple, but the essen- 
tial changes appear to he concerned with proteid 
or albuminoid substances, which are always present. 
These compounds are peculiarly intricate, with a 
large number of atoms or atom-groups in their 
molecules ; they diffuse very slowly and do not 
readily pass through membranes ; they occur in a 
colloid state, and, although some are crystallizable, 
e.ff. haemoglobin, they are not known in a crystal- 
loid state in the living organism ; they are relatively 
stable bodies, yet they are continually breaking 
down and being built up again in the living body, 
partly under the direct influence of ferments or 
enzymes. The constructive, synthetic, up-buUding, 
winding-up processes are summed up in the term 
‘ anabolism ’ ; the disruptive, analytic, down- 
breaking, running-down processes are summed up 
in the term ‘katabolism,’ both sets of processes 
being included in the term ‘ metabolism,’ for which 
we have, unfortunately, no English equivalent 
like the fine German word Stoffwechsel, ‘ change of 

(&) It is a noteworthy fact that each kind of 
organism, so far as we know, has its specific meta- 
bolism, its own chemical individuality. This is 
often well illustrated by the difference in the ana- 
logous chemical products of related species. There 
is chemical specificity in the milk of nearly related 
animals and in the grapes of nearly related vines. 
It has become possible of recent years to make 
absolutely sure, within given limits, of the kind 
of animal to which a blood-stain is due — e.g., 
whether horse or ass. The familiar fact that there 
are people who cannot eat certain kinds of food — 
e.y.,eggs, milk, oysters, crabs — without more or less 
serious symptoms is an illustration of specificity 
Avhich is actually individual. It looks as if a man 
is individual not only to his finger-prints, but to 
his chemical molecules. We come back to what 
was said of old : ‘ All flesh is not the same flesh ; 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds ’ 
(1 Co 1638). 

(c) In the ordinary chemical changes of the inor- 
ganic world, as in the weathering of rocks into 
soil, one substance changes into another. The 
same sort of thing goes on in the living body, 
but the characteristic feature is a balancing of 
accounts so that the specific activity continues. 
We lay emphasis on this characteristic since it 
seems fundamental — the capacity of continuing in 
spite of change, of continuing, indeed, through 
change. An organism was not worthy of the name 
until it showed, for a short time at least, not merely 
activity, but persistent activity. The organism is 
like a clock, inasmuch as it is always running doivn 
and always being wound up ; but, unlike a clock, 
it can wind itself up, if it gets food and rest. The 
chemical processes are so correlated that_ up- 
building makes further doivn-breaking possible; 
the pluses balance the minuses ; and the creative 
lives on. Wo are familiar with the self- preservative 
activities of higher animals, but not less important 
is the continualmaintenance of the specific chemical 
activity of each cell and of the correlated invisible 
structure or organization. It is an extraordinary 
fact that a particular functional activity in a nervous 
system may be restored after the destruction of the 
nerve-cells and fibres on which the activity pre- 
viously depended — a fact all the more remarkable 


since in higher animals there is no regeneration of 
nerve-cells. But not less important is the manner 
in which a unicellular organism can spend its sub- 
stance and yet, as it were, have it, because of the 
fundamental capacity for self-renewal. 

To what has just been said several saving clauses 
must be added to prevent misunderstanding, (a) 
The organism is no exception to the law of the 
conservation of energy. In doing work and even 
in mere living it expends energy and suffers wear 
and tear. It cannot continue active unless it 
captures more energy and has time for rest and 
repairs. But its chemical activities are so corre- 
lated that it remains for a considerable time a 
going concern. Fatigue, senescence, and death 
show that its fundamental capacity for self-main- 
tenance is not perfect. (j3) A particular chemical 
reaction tliat takes place in an organism may 
sometimes be repeated in artificial isolation, and, 
when this can be done, it is plain that there is 
nothing characteristically vital about it. It is the 
same in the eagle as in the test-tube. But in tlie 
living organism it is a link in a concatenated series 
which makes for self -repair and continuance. The 
riddle of life is that of the burning bush — ‘nee 
tamen consumebatur.’ (y) If a living organism 
were to be minced up quickly, no change of chemi- 
cal composition would necessarily occur for some 
little time. But what exhibition would there be 
of the alleged fundamental characteristic of self 
repair ? It may be answered that the minced-up 
organism would be dead, whereas we are dealing 
at present with living organisms. Or it may be 
more shrewdly pointed out that the living units of 
the body are adapted to chemical self-repair in 
particular conditions— e.y., an environment of other 
cells, which have been abolished by the mincing. 
But perhaps the most instructive answer is the 
experimental one, that, if a sponge be minced up 
and forced through a cloth filter, little drops of 
thed6bris, placed in appropriate environment, will 
at once proceed to build themselves up into new 
sponges. (5) It has to be admitted that the 
criterion of life to which we are giving prominence 
is relative. Some organisms can keep going for 
a hundred years, and some for only a hundred 
days, and some for only a hundred hours — the 
question rises as to the limit. Among the prim- 
eval organisms may there not have been some 
which lived only for a hundred seconds? How 
tiien would these hypothetical creatures have 
differed from the pill of potassium which flares 
itself out, rushing over the surface of the basin of 
water on which it has been thrown ? _ The answer 
must be that an organism did not begin to be until 
alongside of disruptive processes associated with 
proteid substances there were also correlated con- 
structive processes, making for repair and self- 
maintenance. 

(2) Growth, reprodtiction, and development . — 
When an inorganic thing is affected by an extemd 
influence inducing chemical change, the result is 
apt to bo destructive. It changes into something 
else — the bar of iron into rust, and the barrel of 
gunpowder mostly into gas. The organism’s re- 
sponses to stimuli — in most cases a more accurate 
phrasing than ‘ reactions to external forces ’—also 
involve disruptions, but these are not destructive. 
As we have seen, they are correlated with self- 
maintaining processes. Now we can conceive of 
an organism which balanced its accounts from hour 
to hour, but never had much margin. There are 
such organisms which live, to use a homely expres- 
sion, from hand to month. They are viable, going 
concerns, but they are trading on a very restneted 
basis of capital. It is plain that organisms could 
not have gone very far on such dangerous lines. 
They could not have survived any crisb. There is 
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obvious advantage, therefore, in storing energy in 
potential form, and this accumulation of reserves 
18 fundamentally characteristic of organisms — 
especially of plants. As regards income and out- 
put of energy, an organism is far and away more 
efficient than any engine that man has yet in- 
vented. The organism can make its income go 
farther. It allows a smaller proportion of energy 
to sink into unavailable form. It can turn poten- 
tial energy into useful form in a way that engines 
cannot do without enormous waste. More than 
this, however, there is a power of laying by what 
can be used later on. J. Joly (‘The Abundance of 
Life,’ Sclent. Proc. Boy. Soc. Buhlin, vii. [1891] 
65-90) expressed the dynamic contrast long ago 
when he said that, whereas the transfer of energy 
into an inanimate material system was attended 
with effects conducive to dissipation and retarda- 
tive to further transfer, the transfer of ener^ into 
an animate material system is attended with 
etfects retardative of dissipation and conducive to 
further transfer. This seems to lead on to the 
criterion of growth. A surplus of income over 
expenditure is the primal condition of organic 
growth, and in this respect plants are pre-eminent, 
since they accumulate such rich reserves (potential 
energy of chemical substances) and are so very 
economical in the getting of them. It must not be 
forgotten that it is the existence of the plant world 
that has made it possible for animals to dispense, 
relatively speaking, with intra-organismal stoves. 
In the art. Growth it has been pointed out that 
the growth of living creatures, as contrasted with 
that of crystals, is at the expense of materials 
different from those which compose the organism ; 
that it implies active assimilation, not passive 
accretion ; and that it is, in quite a new sense, a 
regulated process. An organism does not grow 
like a snowball rolling down a hill. To sum up, 
the power of sustained metabolism-— of balancing 
accounts with some margin to go on with — makes 
growth possible. 

But growth naturally leads on to multiplication 
or reproduction. As llaeckel clearly pointed out 
in his Generelle Morphologic (Berlin, 1866), repro- 
duction is discontinuous growth. It seems impos- 
sible to draw any hard-and-fast line between a 
fragmentation which separates off overgrowths and 
the more specialized modes of reproduction. We 
seem to be looking back to near the beginning of 
organic life when we see the breakage of a proto- 
plasmic mass which has grown too large to be a 
unity. It was long ago pointed out by Herbert 
Spencer and others that a living unit would tend 
to divide when the increase of volume outran — as 
it soon must if it continues — the increase of sur- 
face. In a sphere, for instance, the volume must 
increase as the cube, and the surface only as the 
square, of the radius. Thus, if it grew beyond a 
certain size, a spherical organism would get into 
serious functional difficulties, the volume of 
material to be kept alive having increased out 
of proportion to the surface by which it is kept 
alive._ By division into two units, the dispropor- 
tion is counteracted. It has also been suggested 
that there is a certain normal proportion between 
the nucleus and the cell-substance or cytoplasm, 
which is disturbed if the cytoplasm increases be- 
yond a certain limit. A non-nucleated piece of 
cytoplasm cut off from a large protozoon can move 
about for a time, but it can neither feed nor grow. 
There are facts which indicate that the nucleus is 
a trophic and respiratory centre of the cell. It 
may be then that the division of a cell is a means 
of restoring the balance between volume and sur- 
face and between cytoplasm and nucleoplasm. 
The balance may also oe restored by the emis- 
sion of processes from the surface of the cell. 


as in rhizopod protozoa (Amoebre, Foraminifera, 
Badiolaria, etc.) ; or by a multiplication of nuclei, 
as often happens. But what has been suggested 
is a theory of the advantage of cell-division, not 
of the immediate physiological reason for its occur- 
rence. As to this, it has been mooted that a period 
of growth is followed automatically by a process 
of ‘ autokatalysis,’ but precise data are wanting. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the division of a cell 
remains one of the deep problems of biology. W. 
Bateson writes : 

* 1 know nothing which to a nmn weli trained in scientific 
knowledge and method brings so vivid a realisation of onr 
ignorance of the nature of life as the mj-stery of cell-division. 
. . . The greatest advance 1 can conceive in biology would be 
the discovery of the nature of the instability which leads to 
the continual division of the ceil. When I look at a dividing 
ceil I feel as an astronomer might do if he beheld the formation 
of a double star : that an original act of creation is taking place 
before me ’ {Problems of Genetics, p. 39). 

In most cases a cell divides into two precisely 
similar daughter cells ; this is associated with an 
exceedingly complicated division of the nucleus, 
which secures that each of the two daughter cells 
gets a very accurate half of each part of the 
original nucleus. But the difficulty of the problem 
is increased by the fact that a cell may also divide 
into two dissimilar halves, one with and another 
without one or more of the constituent parts of the 
original nucleus. In some cases among higher 
animals and in many unicellular organisms the cell- 
division may be apparently less complicated than 
in the usual ‘indirect’ method. The cell con- 
stricts in a dumb-bell-like fashion, and the nucleus 
likewise. In some unicellular organisms there is 
fragmentation of the unit. It is probable that the 
complicated methods of cell-division which are now 
the rule are the results of a long process of evolu- 
tion, and that the fundamental characteristic is 
simply division. In any case there is no doubt 
that the power of spontaneous division is one of 
the most distinctive features of living units. 

A consideration of effective activity led us to the 
idea of self-repair and the accumulation of reserves ; 
this led us to the fact of growth ; and this to multi- 
plication, which takes place by division. It is 
characteristic of organisms to multiply, and, since 
what is separated off is in many coses a fragment, 
a group of cells, or a single c^, we are brought 
face to face with development — the power that a 
part has of growing and differentiating until it has 
literally reproduced the whole. Development is 
the expression of the latent possibilities of an im- 
perfect organism in an appropriate environment. 
It is the making visible of the intrinsic nianifold- 
ness of some primordium — a bud, a fragment, a 
sample, or a germ-cell — and, as it appears to us, it 
should be thought of as a continuation (under 
special circumstances and with a special^ result, 
namely, a new individual) of the restitution and 
regrowth which goes on always to make good the 
body’s wear and tear. Every gradation between 
the two may be illustrated by the phenomena of 
regeneration, which is exhibited when a lost part is 
replaced. It is a noteworthy fact that a starfish, 
which practises autotomy or self-mutilation in the 
spasms of capture and finds safety in its reflex 
device (for it often escapes and can regrow at 
leisure what it has lost), may also (e.g., Linchin 
guildingii) habitually multiply in this rather ex- 
pensive fashion. 

Bateson quotes Sir Michael Foster’s definition : ‘ A living 
thing is a vortex of chemical and molecular change,' and points 
out that ‘ the living " vortex ” differs from all others in the fact 
that it can divide and throw off other "vortices,” through 
which again matter continually swirls. We may perhaps take 
the parallel a stage further. A simple vortex, like a smoke- 
ring, if projected in a suitable way will twist and form two 
ringk If each loop as it is formed could grow and then twist 
again to form more loops, we should have a model representing 
several of the essential features of living things ’ (op. eft. p. 40). 
It has to be added, as we have seen, that the living 
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‘ vortex’ is the seat of complex and specific chemi- 
cal changes wliich are correlated in such a way that 
the creature lasfs. But more has to be added still. 

(3) Effective behaviour, registration of experi- 
ence, and variability. — The common idea in this 
grouping is self-expression, (a) Life is a kind of 
activity, reaching a climax in beliaviour, i.e. in an 
organically determined, correlated series of acts 
wmeh make towards a definite result. Behaviour 
concerns the organism as a whole, as in locomo- 
tion, or a considerable part of an organism, and 
difiers from a reflex action in being a concatenation. 
It has different modes (tropisms, taxisms, instinc- 
tive behaviom', intelligent behaviour), but there 
is the common feature of correlation, of purposive- 
ness (not necessarily purposefulness), and, usually, 
of individuality. When an amoeba appears to go 
on the hunt, follows another, catches it, loses it, 
re-ca^tures it, we must say either ‘behaviour’ or 
‘magic.’ We need not suppose that the amoeba 
knows what it is about, but it is very difficult not 
to say that its awareness is accompanied by some 
analogue of ‘ivill.’ In the case of instinctive 
behaviour there is often an extraordinary adher- 
ence to routine, and this may defeat itself, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred what is done is 
effective, and the individuality probably flnds ex- 
pression in ways that escape us. (fi) The effective- 
ness which characterizes the behaviour of organisms 
{i.e. of those that show behaviour enough to be 
studied) seems to depend on profiting by experi- 
ence in the individual lifetime, or on the results of 
successful ancestral experiments, or, usually, on 
both. It appears to us to be one of the insignia 
of life that the organism registers its experiments 
or the results of its experiences. Wo must here 
include under the term ‘ organism ’ the germ-cell, 
which is an organism implicit or in potentia, and 
may be said to make experiments in internal 
organization just as much as, in reality far more 
than, a protozoon which makes experiments in its 
skeletal architecture or in its behaviour. As 
W. K. Clifford said, 

* It is the peculiarity of living things not merely that they 
change under the influence of surrounding circumstances, but 
that any change which takes place in them is not lost, but 
retained, and os it were built into the organism to serve as the 
foundation for future actions ’ {Lectures and Essai/s, London, 
1879, i. 83). 

As Bergson puts it, | 

* Its past, in its entirety, is proionged into its present, and 
abides there, actual and acting ' {Creative Evolution, p. 16). 

As Jennings says, from the physiological point of 
view, in discussmg the behaviour of the starfish, 

‘The precise way each part shall not under the influence of 
the stimulus must be determined by the jast history of that 
part : by the stimuli that have acted upon it, by the reactions 
which it has given, by the results which these reactions have 
produced (as well as by the present relations of this part to 
other parts, and by the immediate effects of its present action). 

. . . We know as solidly as we know anything in physiology 
that the history of an organism does modify it and its actions — 
in ways not yet thoroughly understood, doubtless, yet none the 
less real ' (‘Behavior of the Starfish,' University of California 
Publications in Zoology, iv. [1907] 177). 

(c) The organism’s variability or power of produc- 
ing some distinctively new character must, in the 
present state of science, be taken as ‘ given.’ The 
only capacity like it that we know of is our own 
power of mental experiment — the secret of the 
artist, the musician, the thinker, or the inventor. 
It may be noted that ‘ modifications ’ wrought on 
the body by some peculiarity of nurture, environ- 
ment, or habit are to be distinguished from 
germinal variations. They are important indi- 
vidually, but they are not known to affect the 
progeny in any representative fashion.^ We niay 
also distinguish those negative variations which 
are due to the loss of an ancestral character, lijce 
horns or a tail, for there are various opportunities 
in the history of the germ-cells for the dropping 
out of an hereditary item. Similarly, in regard to 


those variations which are plainly interpretable as 
new arrangements of previously e.xpressed ancestral 
characters, there is no theoretical difficulty. What 
is baffling, however, is the origin of something 
definitely novel, especially when there is reason 
to believe that it originates brusquely. We can 
hardly do more at present than assume that the 
organism is essentially creative. J ust as the intact 
organism, from amoeba to elephant, tries experi- 
ments, so the germ-cell, which is no ordinary cell 
but an implicit organism, a condensed individuality, 
may perhaps make experiments in self-expression, 
which we call variations or mutations. This com- 
pletes our statement of the general characteristics 
of organisms. 

2 . Death. — It is convenient to distinguish, from 
a biological point of view, three different kinds of 
death. (1) There is violent death, when some 
external influence shatters, or dissolves, or be- 
numbs the organization. A wound, a sudden 
change of temperature, or being swallowed by 
another organism may involve the irrecoverable 
cessation of bodily life. For many animals in 
open nature the end seems to be always violent. 
(2) There is microbic death, when some intruding 
micro-organism, establishing itself in the body, 
multiplies exceedingly and produces fatal effects. 
The intruders cause lesions, or destroy important 
elements, or produce fatal toxins, and so on. In 
wild nature there is little microbic death except 
when man effects disarrangements in distribution, 
so that organisms are exposed to the attack of 
new microbes. (3) There is natural death, which 
results from some breakdown in the correlation of 
vital processes. Hard-worked organs, such as the 
heart, may suffer from the imperfect recuperation 
of their wear and tear. The highly specialized 
cells of the nervous system tend to lose early in 
life their power of dividing and therefore of re- 
placement; thus in higher animals there is not 
after birth any increase in the number of nerve- 
cells. In various ways there arises within the 
body an aceuraulation of physiological arrears 
which eventually implies physiological insolvency. 
Especially does the process of reproduction strain 
the resources of the organism. 

In spite of criticisms, Weismann’s doctrine of the 
immortality of the protozoa remains acceptable. 
Not that these unicellular organisms _ live any 
charmed life ; they are continually being killed 
by accidents, vicissitudes, and enemies ; some of 
them are occasionally consumed by microbes ; but 
it seems to be the case that in their normal condi- 
tions (when waste-products do not accumulate in 
the surrounding medium and when there is oppor- 
tunity for conjugation) many of them at least are 
not subjeet to natural death in the same degree as 
higher animals are. Some of them, indeed, may 
be exempt from natural death altogether.^ The 
reasons for this immunity are to be found in the 
relative simplicity of structure, for unicellular 
organisms can continuously and completely make 
good their wear and tear, and in the relatively 
simple modes of multiplication,^ which do not 
involve the nemesis so frequent in higher organ- 
isms. Though it is not improbable that very 
simple multicellular organisms, such as the fresh- 
water hydra, may enjoy some measure of immunity 
from natural death, there is doubtless general truth 
in the epigram that, in the eourse of evolution, 
natural death was the price paid for a body. The 
relative immunity of unicellular organisms strongly 
suggests that natural death is not to be regarded 
simply as an intrinsic necessity — the fate of all 
life. , , , 

Life was described by IJichfit as ‘ the sum of the 
functions which resist death,’ but this is a one- 
sided emphasis. For, while it is characteristic of 
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organisms that they are continually at ■work in 
securing the persistence of their specific organiza- 
tion, it is equally characteristic tliat they spend 
themselves in securing the continuance of their 
kind. Instead of seeking to avoid death, to speak 
metaphorically, they often rather invite it, sacri- 
ficing themselves in producing and providing for 
the next generation. Their reproductive activities 
ut an end to their self-preservation. Natural 
eath is not to he thought of as like the running 
do'wn of a clock. It is more than an individual 
physiological problem ; it is adjusted in reference 
to the -welfare of the species. As has been noted 
in art. Age, there is good reason for regarding the 
occurrence of death at a particular time as adaptive. 
Constitutions -which lose their correlation at the 
end of a year have been selected in certain condi- 
tions ; constitutions which lose their correlation at 
the end of ten years have been selected in others. 
It is certain, as Weismann says, that ‘worn-out 
individuals are not only valueless to the species, but 
they are even harmful’ {Essays upon Heredity, etc. 
i. 24). As Goethe put it, ‘ Death is Nature’s expert 
contrivance to get plenty of life’ (‘ Aphorisms on 
Nature,’ tr. Huxley, in Nature, i. [1869] 1). 

3. Organism and mechanism. — The task of me- 
chanics, as G. KirchhofF said, is ‘ to describe com- 
pletely and in the simplest manner the motions 
which take place in nature’ {Vorlesungen itber 
mathematische Physik, Leipzig, 1876, i. 1). A me- 
chanical description is satisfactory as such when 
it enables us to formulate a process as a continu- 
ous series of necessarily concatenated mechanical 
operations like those of an automatic machine or 
of a volcano. We shall use the term ‘ mechanical ’ 
throughout ns meaning a matter-and-motion de- 
scription, and as equivalent to physico-chemical, 
for chemical and physical descriptions are (ideally 
at least) reducible to mechanical terms. The 
question before us is how far mechanical descrip- 
tion can be usefully employed in the study of 
organisms. The question is twofold : (1) how far 
we can describe characteristically vital events in 
terms of those concepts and formulm which cer- 
tainly serve us well when we study the tides or 
eclipses, the fashioning of a dewdrop, or the 
making of a star; and (2) how far a mechanical 
description answers the distinctly biological ques- 
tions as to the correlation of an organism’s activi- 
ties, its behaviour, its growth and reproduction, 
its development and evolution. 

There is no doubt that chemical and physical 
laws apply to living creatures — to what has been 
called their inorganic aspect. Chemically re- 
garded, living invdves a complex of reactions in or 
associated with the material which we call ‘ proto- 
plasm,’ and some of these can be reproduced apart 
from the organism altogether. Some vital pro- 
cesses illustrate J. H. van’t Hoff’s rule of chemical 
reactions, for they increase in rapidity as the 
temperature increases. This may serve as an 
instance of the solidarity of the organism’s chemi- 
cal processes with those that occur in things in 
general, but it must be carefully noticed that we 
cannot assert that the movements of molecules in 
a living protoplasmic system are the same as those 
in an inorganic system. In his posthumously 
published Prinzipien der Mcchanih (Leipzig, 1894) 
H. Hertz emphasized the need of caution. 

' It is certainly n jnstilied caution -with -which -we confine the 
realm of mechanics expressly to inanimate nature and leave the 
question open how far its laws can bo extended beyond. In 
truth, the matter stands thus, that we can neither maintain 
that the Internal phenomena of animated beings obey the same 
laws nor that they follow other laws ’ (quoted by J. T. Merz, 
Bislory of European Thought, iii. [Edmburgh and I/jndon, 
1012] 684). 

It is plain that many physical processes occur 
In the body which are comparable to those observ- 


able in the inorganic domain — ^processes of diffu- 
sion, capillarity, surface-tension, and so on. And, 
just as the living body illustrates conservation of 
matter, so is it with the conservation of energy. 
One mode may change into another mode, but no 
energy ceases or is lost in the transformation. 
Careful experiments with a calorimeter show that 
it is possible to square accounts of the energy- 
income and_ energy-expenditure of an organism, 
the slight discrepancy that is sometimes observed 
being reasonably explained as due to the inevitable 
imperfections of instruments and observations. It 
should be noticed, however, that, according to 
some physicists, the second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics does not apply to living creatures. While 
no fact securely established in regard to organisms 
has been shown to be inconsistent with the gener- 
alizations of chemistry and physics, and while 
many results of importance, both theoretically and 
practically, have rewarded the application of 
chemico-physical methods to living creatures, we 
believe it to be quite inaccurate to say that 
mechanical concepts and formulce suffice for more 
than a partial and abstract description of the life 
of organisms. We shall proceed to test this. 

(o) Everyday functions. — ^As things stand at 
present, there is not forthcoming any physico- 
chemical description of any total vital operation, 
even of everyday functions such as the interchange 
of gases in the lungs, the passage of digested food 
from the alimentary canal into the blood-vessels, 
or the filtering processes that go on in the kidneys. 
The co-ordination involved in the discharge or a 
function and the correlation of one function with 
another are characteristic physiological facts which 
are not made clearer when the chemistry or physics 
of an artificially isolated comer is worked out. 

Even in such a familiar occurrence as a response to a stimulus 
‘there is in reality no experimental evidence whatsoever that 
the process can be understood as one of iihysical and chemical 
causation. ... In the case of physiological stimulus and re- 
sponse no real quantitative relation can be traced between the 
supposed physical or chemical cause, and its effect. When we 
attempt to trace a connection we are lost in an indefinite maze 
of complex conditions, out of which the re^onse emerges’ (J. S. 
Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personalitg, p. 34). 

A very familiar fact is that the same stimulus 
applied to two apparently similar animals, or to 
the same animal at different times, evokes differ- 
ent answers. We can indeed give reasons for this, 
but the reasons are not mechanical reasons. 

(&) Behaviour. — When we think of a collie dog 
controlling a flock of sheep according to instruc- 
tions, or of a swallow returning from its winter in 
the South to the place of its birth, or of the spider 
spinning a typical web without experience or 
model, or of the larval freshwater mussels fasten- 
ing themselves to minnows, or of the larval liver- 
fluke responding to the contact of the water-snail 
by which alone it can successfully continue its life, 
or of the amoeba capturing its prey, losing it, 
following it, re-capturing it, and so on, we are 
face to face with animal behaviour which tran- 
scends mechanical description. The behaviour is 
made up of a succession of acts which are corre- 
lated in a particular sequence. This is true even 
in instances where we knoAv nothing of the associ- 
ated mentality. It goes -without saying that the 
behaviour implies chemical and physical events, 
but the bona of union eludes the chemist and 
physicist. There are elements of spontaneity, 
plasticity, adaptiveness, and purposiveness that 
are foreign to mechanical reasoning. We can 
make nothing of behaviour without new concejits, 
notably that of the organism as an historical being 
that trades -with time. 

(c) Development. — The condensation of the in- 
heritance into microscopic germ-cells, the combina- 
tion of two inheritances in fertilization, the subse- 
quent division of the inheritance involved in the 
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segmentation of the ovum, the process of differ- 
entiation wherein from the apparently simple the 
obviously^ complex emerges, the embryo’s power of 
righting itself when the building materials of its 
edifice are artificially disarranged, the way in 
which diflferent parts are correlated and, as it were, 
conspire together towards some future result — 
these and many other facts lead towards a convinc- 
ing impression that development to transcends 
mechanism. 

In his Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(1908), Driesch has with unexampled thoroughness 
and subtlety tested the possibilities of mechanical 
description with particular reference to the facts 
of development, and reached a conclusion of the 
first importance. 

‘No kind ot causality based upon the constellations of single 
physical and chemical acts can account for organic individual 
development ; this development is not to be explained by any 
hypothesis about configuration of physical and chemical agents. 
. . . Life, at least morphogenesis, is not a specialised arrange- 
ment of inorganic events ; biology, therefore, is not applied 
physics and chemistry ; life is something apart, and biology is 
an independenc science’ (i. 142). 

But, if the description of development is beyond 
mechanics, what, it may be asked, is the r61e of 
the young and vigorous science of ‘ developmental 
mechanics ’ {Entioichlungsmechanik) so well repre- 
sented by the work of Eoux 2 It may be answered 
that the developing embryo, as a material system, 
does of course exhibit chemical and phj’sical pro- 
cesses which may be analyzed apart and treated 
singly ; that development shows a continuous 
action and reaction between an implicit organism 
and the environing conditions ; and that develop- 
mental mechanics so-called is in great part con- 
cerned with discovering the correlation between 
steps in development and their appropriate external 
stimulation and nurture. But a further answer is 
this, that the term ‘mechanical’ or ‘mechanistic’ 
is often, unfortunately, applied to a systematic or 
connected description which displays a series of 
events in causal coherence without any interven- 
tion of mentality. Given certain properties of 
organisms in general and of nerve-cells in particu- 
lar, Ave may give a more or less connected and 
complete account of a reflex action avithout imply- 
ing any psychical agency. But this should not be 
called a mechanical or mechanistic description ; it 
is simply avhat it pretends to be, a physiological or 
biological description, and it implies various non- 
mechanical concepts. Similarly, given _ the organ- 
ism’s power of registration and of persistently re- 
producing its specific organization, given the cell’s 
mysterious poaver of dividing— of dividing noav in- 
to similar and again into dissimilar halves — given 
the poAver of utilizing nurtural stimuli to educe 
the inherent manifoldness, and so on, Ave can begin 
to discover the connectedness of the successive 
stages in development. But this should not be 
called mechanical description. 

{d) Evolution, — The adequacy of mechanical 
description may also be tested in reference _ to 
evolution. There is apt to be fallacy in speaking 
of organic evolution as a continuation of ‘ evolu- 
tion’ in the inorganic domain. For it is more 
accurate, probably, to speak of the development 
than of the evolution of the solar system, since it 
is the differentiation of one mass into explicit 
manifoldness. The originative nebula, if such it 
Avas, is comparable to a great world-egg Avhich 
developed into several embryos, as eggs sometimes 
do, but there Avas no struggle between the various 
planets, or betAveen them and their environmental 
limitations, no sifting process Avhich eliminated 
some and left others surviving. There were no 
alternatives, no trial and error methods. There 
was nothing comparable to that staking of indi- 
vidual lives and losing of them Avhich is so char- 


acteristic of that sublime adventure Avhich Ave call 
organic evolution. The theory of organic ca’oIu- 
tion starts AA’ith the mystery of variability, Avhich 
is more like experimenting in self-expression than 
anything in the inorganic AA’orld, though it is not 
Avithout its analogies even there. In natural selec- 
tion the organism is often anything but a passive 
paAvn. It does not simply submit to the appar- 
ently inevitable. It often evades its fate by a 
change of habit or of environment ; it compromises, 
it experiments, it is full of device and endeavour. 
It not only adapts itself to its environment, it 
adapts its environment. The evolving organism 
is an historical being, a genuine agent Avhich trades 
with its talents. Such mechanical description as 
is possible leaves the essential features undescribed. 

4._The uniqueness of life. — The negative con- 
clusion has been arrived at that mechanical or 
physico-chemical concepts do not suffice for ansAvor- 
ing biological questions. This is because organisms 
shoAv a certain apartness or uniqueness, the various 
theories of Avhich may be roughly designated vital- 
istic. Before considering these, hoAvever, Ave must 
refer, practically rather than philosophically, to 
three preliminary points, (a) It is maintained by 
some that mechanical formulation, legitimate and 
useful for certain purposes, apparently adequate 
for things as they are in certain cases, such as the 
tides, is not the ideal formulation even Avithin the 
domain of the not-living. But, if it is not adequate 
there, it Avill be still less adequate Avithin the 
realm of organisms. Practically, hoAvever, it may 
be ansAvered that this is not a biologist’s business. 
All Avill admit that mechanical formula; Avork very 
usefully Avithin the inorganic domain; but the 
biologist finds that they do not help him to ansAver 
his particular questions. He therefore seeks for 
formul® of his oAvn. (6) It is often pointed out 
that, although Ave cannot at present translate vital 
happenings, such as groAvth and division, into 
terms of any knoAvn mechanics, Ave may be able to 
do so in the course of time. It may be, for instance, 
that the concepts of chemistry and physics Avill 
undergo profound modification in centuries to 
come, and no one can say that they have not 
I changed in the past. The practical ansAver to this 
question is that Ave can speak only of the chemistry 
and physics that Ave knoAV. (c) It is held by some 
that it is consciousness, or mind, that gives organ- 
isms their apartness or uniqueness. But, Avithout 
entering into a discussion of this, we may again 
give a practical ansAver, that the problem ‘ vitalism 
or mechanism ’ is the same for plants as for animals, 
and that Ave do not knoAv anything about the mind 
or consciousness of plants. 

There are three Avell-knoAvn positions in regard 
to the apartness of living creatures, Avhich may be 
roughly described as the three grades of vitalism. 
(1) The first finds the differentia of organisms in 
the greater complexity in the configurations of 
elementary particles; protoplasmic metabolism is 
extremely intricate. NeAV concepts are not re- 
quired, but the activities of organisms cannot be 
predicted from a formulation of Avhat occurs in the 
inorganic domain. Biology may be alioAved_ a 
laboratory of its OAvn, but it should be called bio- 
chemical. The main objection to this vicAv is 
simply a matter of fact — that no headAvay has been 
mane in giving mechanical ansAvers to character- 
istically biological questions. (2) The second vicAV 
is that there is a peculiar kind of physical energy 
operative in living creatures and noAvhere_ else. 
Organisms have a monopoly of some poAver in the 
same series as, say, electricity. This theory is a 
lineal descendant of one form of the old theory of 
‘vital force,’ but it has been brought up to date. 

It has been suggested that there may be a specific 
intra-organismal form of energy evolved by and 
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peculiar to the complex nature of the molecule of 
protoplasm or of protoplasms, ■which exhibits an 
unceasing alternation of unipolar^ and bipolar 
slates, the latter resulting in cell-division. 

* The attraction and repulsion observed between cell and cell 
are certain of the manifestations of this supposed form of 
energy — bat probably not by any means all j just as attraction ' 
and repulsion are manilestations ol electrical energy under 
certain conditions, but are not by any means the only manl- 
fcsUitions. In nerve impulses we may, for instance, really be 
experiencing manifestations In anotherway o! the same form of 
energy which under other conditions produces the attractions 
and repulsions and the figures of strain in the dividing cells, 
and the actual cell-division. ... By this supposed form of 
. energy, I do not mean a mysterious metaphysical influence, but 
s form of energy comparable to gravity, electricity, or magnet- 
fain— in some respects similar to these but in other respects 
differing from each, and a form which could be Investigated by 
the ordinary methods of mensuration and computation avail- 
able to the mathematician * (Assheton, Archiv /iir Entwich- 
Ixingsntechanikf xxix. 68 f.). 

(3) The third view is thoroughgoing vitalism, 
best represented by the "work oil Driesch. Its 
postulate is a non-perceptual vital agency or ente- 
lechy, which does not occur in not-living things, hut 
is associated A\’ith organisms, where it operates in 
certain eases, directing the chemioo-physical pro- 
cesses so that their results are dillerent from what 
they would have been apart from its intervention. 
The postulated entelecny is not the outcome of 
more complex physical conditions, ‘not a new 
elemental consequence of some constellation ’ ; it 
intervenes only at certain steps, introducing an 
occasional indeterminism ; it is supposed to be a 
genuine agent, counting for something, ‘ at work,’ 
as Driesch says. On this view, there is a deep- 
lying distinction — a diflerence in principle — be- 
tween the flight of a bird and the movement of a 
comet, and biology is by hypothesis autonomous. 
We cannot enter into a discussion of Driescli’s 
ingenious and consistently -worked-out theory of en- 
teleohy, or of the three proofs which he gives of the 
autonomy of life. The first is based on a study of 
morphogenesis, i.e. of the way in which an organ- 
ism realizes in development its specific form and 
structure ; the second is based on a study of in- 
heritance j the third is based on a study of the 
movements of organisms. That they show the 
impossibility of ‘ a machine-theory of life’ will be 
admitted by many who are not disposed to postu- 
late an organismal entity. According to Driesch, 
entelechy is ‘an autonomous agent,’ ‘of a non- 
spatial nature,’ without a seat or localization. It 
is immaterial and it is not energy ; it is not in- 
consistent in its agency with the laws of energy ; 
its function is to suspend and to set free, in a 
regulatory manner, pre-existing faculties of in- 
organic interaction. 

‘There is something in the organism's beha'viour— In tho 
widest sense ol the word — which is opposed to an inorganic 
resolution of the same, and which shows that the living organ- 
ism is more than a sum or an aggregate of its parts. . . . This 
something we call entelechy ’ (op. cil. ii. 338). 

In illustration of the criticisms of Driesch’s 
position, reference may he made to three points, 
(it) It is argued that, if entelechy is effective, it 
implies a breach in the fundamental law of the 
conservation of energy. But it is like begging 
the question to press this difficulty, and Poynting 
has suggested, in discussing the analogous case of 
the operation of our will, that a merely deflecting 
force does no work, though it changes configura- 
tion. The will may introduce a constraint which 
guides molecules to glide past one another instead 
of clashing — a slight change of spin which may be 
compensated for by a slight opposite spin put on 
the rest of the body. 

* The will may act as a guiding power changing the direction 
of motion of the atoms and molecules in the brain, and we can 
imagine such a guiding power without having to modify our 
ideas of the constancy of matter or the constancy of motion, or 
even the constancy of energy’ (BJ i, 746). 

The same may apply to the action of entelechy, 
and attention must he directed to the care that 


Driesch has taken to state his doctrine so that it 
does not violate the principle of the conservation 
of energy. He supposes entelechy to susjiend re- 
actions which are possible ‘ with such compounds 
as are present, and which would happen without 
entelechy. And entelechy may regulate this sus- 
pending of reactions now in one direction and now 
m another, suspending and permitting possible 
becoming whenever required for its purposes ’ (op. 
cit. ii. ISO). Entelechy stops a movement, and 
the energy of the latter becomes potential. Later 
on the movement may continue, the potential 
energy being reconverted into kinetic. Thus no 
violence is done to the principle. 

(6) A recurrent argfiraent in Driesch’s exposition 
of his doctrine of "vitalism is that no machine-like 
arrangement can possibly account for the facts 
of development, inheritance, or behaviour. A 
machine is defined as ‘a given specific combina- 
tion of specific chemical and physical agents,’ and 
Driesch seeks to reduce to absurdity the theory 
that any machine could do what is required. His 
argument is very convincing, and of course we 
can argue only about machines that we know and 
imaginative combinations or improvements of 
these, but it seems open to the critic to reply that 
no one knows all possible machines, and to urge 
that proving the nntenability of a machine-theory 
does not prove the necessity of postulating an 
entelechy. Concerning the ingenious machines 
invented by man, it may not be needless to remind 
ourselves that their introduction into the present 
argument is apt to be fallacious. For they, like 
the wonderful achievements of the synthetic 
chemists, are the fruits of intelligence, not fair 
samples of the inorganic world. An ingenious 
machine, like a type-writing or a calculating 
machine, is an elaborated tool, an extended hand, 
and has inside of it, so to speak, a human thought. 
It is because of these qualities that it is a little 
like an organism. Practically, however, most of 
those who have a near acmiaintance with living 
creatures will agree rvith Driesch that their be- 
haviour is not very like the working of machines. 
For certain purposes it is useful to think of the 
organism as an engine, but we must recognize 
that it is a self-stoking, self-repairing, self-pre- 
serving, self-adjusting, self-increasing, self-repro- 
ducing engine. 

(c) Another objection is stated by J. S. Haldane : 

‘In order to "piide” effectually the excessively complex 
physical and chemical phenomena occurring in living material, 
and at many different parts ol a complex organism, the vital 
principle would apparently require to possess a superhuman 
knowledge ol these processes. Yet the vital principle is 
assumed to act unconsciously. The very nature ot the vital- 
istic assumption is thus totally unintelligible ’ (op. cit. p. 28). 

Similarly Jennings urges the difficulty of under- 
standing how entelechy gets its power of co- 
ordinating and individualizing : 

‘To accept the Entelechy unanalysed and unexplained is 
merely to pve up the problem as insoluble ’ ; and, it we try to 
work out a development of enteleohies, ‘then surely we are 
merely transferring our problem from the complex that we 
actually find in time and space to a sort of manufactured copy 
of this problem, presenting the same difficulties, with the 
additional one that it is impalpable and cannot be directly 
dealt with at all. The entelechy simply adds to our difficulties ’ 
(‘ Behavior of the Starfish,' foe. cit. p. 180). 

Jennings also points out that, according to 
Driesch, two li-vin" systems absolutely identical 
in every physico-chemical respect may behave 
differently under absolutely identical conditions, 
this depending upon whether, and how, the ente- 
lechy takes part in the process. This leads to a 
very serious admission of experimental indeter- 
minism, which for some minds is enougli to con- 
demn the theory. It slionld be stated that Drie.sch 
has replied vigorously to the criticisms brought 
against his position, and that he never for a 
moment pretended that we could understand 
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'even in the slightest degree’ how entelechy is 
ahle to discharge its function as regulator and 
guide. 

Ditfering from Driesch’s position, according to 
which entelechy is not identical with the psychical, 
is the animism so ably expounded by MeDougall 
in his Body and Mind (1911). The panpsychism 
of Paulsen and the very distinctive position of 
Bergson should also he considered. 

According to lIoDougall, ‘not only conscious thinking, but 
also morphogenesis, heredity, and evolution are psycho-physical 
processes. All alike are conditioned and governed by psychical 
dispositions that have been built up in the course of the experi- 
ence of the race ’ (p. 379). 

5. Provisional conclusion. — Looking backwards, 
we cannot admit that the study of animal be- 
haviour, for instance, is no more than the study of 
very subtle problems in chemistry and physics; 
we do not find evidence to justify the view that 
organisms exhibit a new kind of physical energy 
in a line with electricity and the like ; and we do 
not share the opinion of many recognized author- 
ities that the facts cannot be met except by a 
theory of entelechy. What then is our position ? 
It is that of ‘descriptive’ or ‘methodological’ 
vitalism. 

Making no pronouncement whatsoever in regard 
to the essence of the difference between organisms 
and things in general, we hold to what we believe 
to be a fact, that mechanical formuloe do not be- 

f 'n to answer the distinctively biological questions. 

io-chemistry and bio-physics added together do 
not give us one biological answer. We need new 
concepts, such as that of the organism as an historic 
being, a genuine agent, a concrete individuality, 
whioli has traded with time and has enregistered 
within itself past experiences and experiments, 
and which has its conative bow ever bent towards 
the future. We need new concepts because there 
are new facts to describe, which we cannot analyze 
away into simpler processes. In the present state 
of knowledge we cannot tell in what the neivness 
or apartness essentially consists, and this appears 
to us to be a quite legitimate, though provisional, 
stopping-place, without pressing on to any positive 
vitalistic theory, which must be, from the nature 
of the case, metaphysical. 

If wo go beyond science in the endeavour to 
form some connected reconstruction, we should 
say that those constellations of ‘matter’ and 
‘energy’ called organisms afford opportunity for 
the expression of aspects of reality which are not 
patent in the inorganic domain. We must not 
think of ‘matter’ and ‘energy ’as the exclusive 
stones and mortar of the ever-growing cosmic 
edifice; they are abstract concepts, defined by 
certain methods, which serve well in the descrip- 
tion of the physical universe. They certainly re- 
present reality, for we safely make prophecies and 
risk our lives on the strength of this. But it is 
quite another thing to say that they are exhaustive. 
An aspect of reality which may safely be neglected 
in astronomy and navigation, in chemistry and 
engineering, becomes patent in the realm of organ- 
isms, and we call it ‘ life.’ It is neither a product 
of ‘ matter ’ and ‘ energy ’ nor an outcome of the 
increasing complexity of constellations ; it is an 
expression of the reality of which atoms and their 
movements are also but conceptual aspects. It 
may be regarded as that aspect of reality which is 
clearly manifested only in protoplasmic systems-— 
and in normal conditions in all of them. May it 
not be that the qualities which render the postu- 
lation of entelechy or vital impetus necessary to 
some minds have been in kind present throughout 
the history of the Nature that we know ? We say 
‘ in kind,’ since it is plain that we share in a move- 
ment which is not the unrolling of something 
originally given, but a creative evolution in which 


time counts. Instead of supposing the interven- 
tion of a non-material agency which controls 
chemical and physical processes in organisms, wa 
suppose that a new aspect of reality is revealed in 
organisms-— that capacity for correlation, persist- 
ence, and individuality, for growing, multiplying, 
and developing-, for behaviour, experience, and 
experiment, which we call ‘ life,’ which can no^vise 
be explained in terms of anything simpler than 
itself. 

To the biologist the actualities are organisms 
and their doings, and life is a generalized concept 
I denoting their peculiar quality. What life in 
essence or principle is he does not know. Taking 
life in the abstract, therefore, as ‘ given,’ we have 
had to be content in this article with stating the 
general characteristics of li-ving creatures. It is 
plain, however, that analytical and formal discus- 
sion falls far short of giving any adequate idea of 
life in its concrete fullness. For that requires a 
synthesis, and that, again, is impossible without 
sympathy. We must use our everyday experi- 
ence of livingness in ourselves and in other organ- 
isms, not for knowledge alone, but as a source of 
sympathy whereivith to enliven the larger data 
of biology ; and we need not be afraid of exag- 
gerating the wonder of life. Sympathetically and 
imaginatively, therefore, as well as -with precision, 
we must seek to envisage the variety of life — 
hundreds of thousands of distinct individualities 
or species ; the abundance of life — like a river al- 
ways tending to overflow its banks ; the diffusion 
of life — exploring and exploiting every corner of 
land and sea; the insurgence of life — self-asser- 
tive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the 
apparently impossible ; the cyclical development 
or life — ever passing from birth, through love, to 
death ; the intricacy of life— every cell a micro- 
cosm ; the subtlety of life— every drop of blood an 
inde.x of idiosyncrasies ; the inter-relatedness of 
life — ■\vith mynad threads woven into a patterned 
web; the drama of life — plot within plot, age 
after age, with every conceivable illustration of 
tlie tivin motives of hunger and love ; the flux of 
life — even under our short-lived eyes ; the pro- 
gress of life— slowly creeping upwards through 
unthinkable time, expressing itself in ever nobler 
forms; the beauty of life— every finished organ- 
ism an artistic harmony ; the morality of life — 
spending itself to the death for other than indi- 
■vidual ends ; the mentality of life — sometimes 
quietly dreaming, sometimes sleep-walking, some- 
times wide awake ; and the victory of life — sub- 
duing material things to its will and in its highest 
reaches controUing itself towards an increasing 
purpose. 

See, further, Abiogenesis, Age, Biology, 
Developjient, Growth, Heredity. 
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J. Arthttr Thomson. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Primitive). — In primi- 
tive thought, so far as we can analyze it, life and 
death are not the balanced opposites which civil- 
ized contemplation has mane them. To early 
man life is the normal condition, death an ab- 
normal catastrophe, unnatural, miraculous, and 
terrible. An exception is to be made when a man 
kills his quarry or his foe ; here the satisfaction 
of an end achieved inhibits the feelings aroused by 
the non-violent death of a tribesman. According 
to Australian philosophy, men would live on in- 
definitely, except for the result of actual physical 
violence or of sorceiy, a refined form of it.* This 
is the usual view of the savage, though it is hardly 
a reasoned opinion. The savage, like the major- 
ity of civilized men, lives in the present; this 
fact involves a certain inertia of thought as to the 
contrast between life and death, and it is true of 
both stages of culture that ‘ the fear of death is as 
nothing.’* The primitive mind, when it exercised 
itself on the subject of life, was concerned with 
the acquisition of physical strength and moral in- 
fluence rather than with the problem of the nature 
of vitality ; but the constant rage and terror which 
characterized its attitude towards death involved 
a permanent concern with the supposed causes of 
an event which, though inevitable, remained a 
mystery and a violation of natural law. 

I. The nature of life. — The distinction between 
life and soul is in some cases confused, and in 
others not drawn. Again, the latter concept 
includes several ideas, we have, however, to deal 
with a ‘ life-principle ’ whenever there is a clear 
connexion between a concept and facts of life. 
For the earliest stage of thought the chief datum 
is the difference observed between the dead body 
and the living and moving body. It is inferred 
that something has departed from the body when 
dead ; the something is a concrete object or sub- 
stance, ideated vaguely at first, later with some 
precision, as a special entity, or identified with one 
or other part of the living organism. 

Certain Australians speak of ‘something,’ a 
yoioce, not described, which never leaves the body 
of the living man ; it mows as ho grows, and 
decays as he decays.” This illustrates well the 
primary stage. Put in. another form, the inference 
fs that the ‘ soul ’ does not finally leave the body 
until decomposition is well advanced. ‘ Such cases 
indicate that the inference of life from observed 
movement is not in itself primary. Many peoples 
regard inanimate objects as ‘ alive,’ but the mean- 
ing of this is clearly shown by the Tongan and 
AVest African notion that these objects ‘die’ 
when they are broken or destroyed.” The view 

IW. E. Both, Ethnological Studies among the North-West 
Central Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 161 ; c(. art. 
Death akd DibposaIi op thr Deap (Introductory), vol. iv. 
p. 4121. 

9 Roth, p. 161. 

* K. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 35. 

4 L. Fison, JAI x. [1880-81] 141. 

” W. Mariner, The Tonga Islands^, London, 1818, ii. ISO ; M. 
H. Kingsley, FL viU. [1897] 146. 


that SO vaguely ideated a content is concrete is 
supported by the fact that any haphazard identi* 
fication serves as ‘ life ’ ; examples will be fou^ 
below. But the primal concept is, as the first 
Australian instance shows, very near to a result 
in which a man’s ‘life’ is himself in replica. 

This perhaps is to be regarded as the second stage 
of analysis. The Hervey Islanders considered that 
fat men had fat souls, thin men thin souls.* Ac- 
cording to the Karo Battak of Sumatra, a man’s 
tendi disappears at death. It is a ‘ copy ’ of the 
owner, his ‘ other self.’ “ According to the Karens, 
that which ‘ personates the varied phenomena of 
life ’ is the kctah or lA, which ‘ is not the soul,’ but 
‘ is distinct from the body and its absence from the 
body is death.’ It is also the individuality of the 
animated being.” ‘ It merely gives life,’ and ‘ can- 
not be distinguished from the person himself.’” 
The Iroquois conceived of ‘ an exceedingly subtle 
and refined image, . . . possessing the form of the 
body, with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc,® 

The next stage is characteristic of Papuan and 
Malayan belief. 

' The Dayak idea of life is this, that in mankind there is a 
living principle called sdmangat or semungi ; thot sickness is 
caused by the temporary absence and death by the total depar- 
ture of this principle from the body.’ 6 
But this ‘principle’ is a replica of the individual, 
and a miniature replica. This is the ianoana, or 
‘little man,’ of the Torajas of Celebes.* The 
simangat of the wild Malayan tribes is a ‘ shape,’ 
exactly like the man himself, but no bigger than a 
grain of maize.® The sSmangat of the Malays is a 
‘thumbling,’ and corresponds exactly in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment or 
casing (sarong), i.e. the body. It is the cause of 
life ; it is itself an individual person, as it were, 
and is separable from the body in sleep, sickness, 
and death.® A similar conception is found in 
S. Africa,*® America,** and other localities spo- 
‘”y> l>**t *s general enough to be regarded as 

problem of its origin is not clear. J. G. 
Frazer thus describes the conception : 

‘As the savage commonly explains the processes of inanimate 
nature by supposing thot they ore produced by living beings 
working in or behind the phenomena, so he explains the 
phenomena of life itself. If an animal lives and moves, it can 
only be, he thinks, because there is a little animal inside which 
moves it : if a man lives and moves, it can only be because he has 
a little man or animal inside who moves him.’ is 
The argument agrees with the fact that the minia- 
ture replica is usually supposed to be the cause of 
life, but it is difficult to understand how the idea 
of an inner being, whether in inanimate things 
or in living men, could have arisen in the first 
instance. Only the contrast between the dead and 
the living body seems adequate to produce it ; 
later, the idea could be applied to all natural 
objects. As for the miniature size of the replica, 
this is probably a refinement of an earlier concep- 
tion, in which such qualities were distinguished, 
and it would be naturally deduced from the fact 
that the man’s body is still present, without any 
reduction ; that wbich has departed, therefore, 
must be infinitesimally small. The same result is 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, Ix)n- 
don, 1876, p. 171. 

2 J. H. Neumann, Mededeelingen van wege het nederlandseh 
Zendelinggenootschap, ilvi. [1902] 127 f. 

5 E. B. Cross, JAOSiv. [1854] 30911. 

* F. Mason, JASBe xxxiv. [1865] 195. 

e 3. N. B.lHewitt, JAFL viii. [1895] 107. 

6 S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far Eastt, London. 
1863,1. 177 ff. 

7 A. O. Kruijt, Het Animisms in den ind. Archipel, Thi 
Hague, 1900, p. 12. 

s \V. W. Skeat and O. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 1, 194. 

0 W. W. Skeat, Malay Jfagic, London, 1900, p. 47 ff. 

10 J. ilncdonald. Religion ana Myth, London, 1893, p. 33. 

11 J. O. Swan, Smithsonian Contributions, xvi. [1870] 84. 

12 gif, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Ixindon, 191L 
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a death, magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.^ 

Magical persons, and later the gods, are regarded 
as hoth possessing a richer store of life and being able 
to impart it to others ; the savage medicine-man is 
able to infuse life into an inanimate fetish. Breath- 
ing upon the object ^ves it the breath of life (as in 
Ezekiel’s apologue of the dead bones) ; smearing it 
with blood gives it the life of the hlood.^ Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it.® Divine persons naturally tend to become long- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine persons throughout hear a 
more or less ‘ charmed life,’ absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the ‘food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar;'* and similar ideas were connected with the 
Persian haoma and the Hindu soma. In Scandin- 
a'vian myth the apples of ISunn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.® The Egypt- 
ian gods were mortal.® The tendency to immortal- 
ity, however, is carried out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end the gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘lords and givers of life.’ 

6. Rene'wal of life. — A crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or resurrection, may he seen among the Australian 
aborigines, who speak of the ghost returning at 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remains.'^ Similarly, on the W. Coast of Africa 
‘it is the man himself in a 8hado^vy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence after death.’® 
The belief in the revivification of a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgic stages of 
barbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body of the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regular 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation ; the dead are bom again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natural inference 
from the resemblance of children to their parents 
and grandparents.* The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elaborate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘life’ is a germ- plasm. Other Aus- 
tralians evolved the notion that white men were 
blackfellows returned to life ; ‘ tumble doivn 
blackfellow, jump up whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phrase. The whiteness of the native corpse after 
cremation has been suggested as the basis of the 
notion.^* 

The idea of reincarnation refers also to li'ving 
parents. 'Thus an old blackfellow of Australia 
cries to his son, ‘ There you stand with _my body ! ’ 
The son is recognized as ‘ the actual re-incamation 
of the father.’ This freguent belief has been sug- 

1 Rijendralaia Stitra, Indo-Aryans, Oalcutta, 1881, ii. 145. 

3 Cf. A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-$pca!dng Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 101 f.; J. G. Muller, Gesch. der amer. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1856, p. 606 ; W. R. Smith, pp. 339, 344. 

3 R. Mitra, 11. 110. 4 Ji, y. 339 f., Od. v. 199. 

8 J. Grimm, Teutonia Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, 
p. 318f. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 173; cl. Frazer, GB3, pt. ill.. The Dying God, 
do. 1911, p. 1 a. 

7 Howict, PAZ xiii. [1883-84] ISa 

* Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 175, quoting A. B. Ellis. 

9J. Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 31211. (Africa): Kruijt, 
p. 176 ; Crawlej’, Idea of the Soul, pp. 101, 110, 161 (S. America, 
Melanesia, Indonesia). 

18 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 88. . 

n L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Eamilaroi and Kumai, Mel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 248; Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Atistralia, London, 1904, p. 442. 

13 Howitt, JAI iciv. 145 ; Manu, he. 8. 


gested as an explanation of certain customs of 
which killing the first-born is a culmination— the 
child is supposed to have robbed the father of a 
portion of his life (cf. JSBE vi. 33*). 

7- The nature of death.— Primitive thought has 
no definition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from mourn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions and 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy occur 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse ns a 
mysterious personality ; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed ‘ something,’ ghost or spirit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rites de passage, such as mourning, but a 
mysterious power of pollution. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.* These ideas reach their climax 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of all uncleanness.* In 
others of the higher religions, particularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions or the state of deatli 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul has less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘the 
odour of sanctity.’ 

Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death.® Suicide for trivial reasons ia 
very common among the lower races. 

•Many savages meet death with much indifference, or regard 
It as no great evil, hut merely ns a change to a UIo very similar 
to this. But it is a fact often noticed among ourselves, that a 
person on the verge of death may resign himself to his fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may bo dis- 
guised by thoughtlessness, checked by excitement, or mitigated 
by dying in company. There are peoples who are conspicuous 
for their bravery, and yet have a great dread of death. Nobody 
is entirely free from this feeling, though it varies greatly in 
strength among different races and in different individuals. In 
many savages it is so strongly developed that they cannot bear 
to hear death mentioned.’ 4 _ The last objection, however, may 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death as the passage to a 
better life, and the higher religions, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consider- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it (of. art. Death 
AND Disposal of the Dead_ [Introductory], vol. 
iv. p. 411 f.). A common motive of these is a mis- 
understanding or a trick. At a higher stage death 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men and so produce 
death.® Otherwise, the separation of the life-giving 
soul from the body as a fact, not as a theory of 
origin, is usually explained as the result of sorcery, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accident.' 
By various means the human sorcerer, like the 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts the life. 

In the higher barbarism death appears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other supernatural 
mjunctions. The greater religions connect Us 
origin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of llisobedience.* Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death fy unnatural, and the 
conception of a second life is a protest against it. 

8. Mythological and ethical applications. — 
Apart from myths in explanation of the origin of 
death and the less frequent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, primitive thought makes little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motives of 

1 Crawloy, Mystic Rose, p. 95 ff. ; MI ii. 637. 

3 SBE iv. [1895] p. Ixxv f. 

3 For the contrary view see MI U. 635 1. 

4Jf/ii. 535. , . , 

5 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshange fasten lutsehtn 
Selebes en Papua, 'The Hague, 1886, p. 27L 

6 MI i. 24, 29. ii. 534 , 651. 

7 Gn 2 and 3 ; cf. Manu, v. 4. 
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story. Their deification is rarer still. In some 
stones one or more remarkable personages are 
brought into close connexion with the facts of life 
and death. Thus, the Maoris teU how men would 
have been deathless if Maui, the culture-hero, had 
succeeded in jDassing through the body of Night. 
In Scandinavian story Lff and Lifprasir (‘life’ 
and ‘ desiring life ’) survive the destruction of the 
world.^ The usual result is that some great deity 
possesses control over life, as in Hebraism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam. There is a tendency also to con- 
nect vitality with the sun-god ; the Kigveda speaks 
of the sun in the character of Savitar, the Vivifier.® 
In Hindu theology Yama, the first of mortal men, 
became ‘ King of the Dead.’ • In Christian theo- 
logy a contrast is draivn between the old Adam, by 
whom death entered the world, and the new, who 
re-introduced ‘ life ’ on a higher plane. A less re- 
fined moral is drawn in the Babylonian epic ; the 
conclusion is that Gilgamesh must die and cannot 
escape the universal lot. 

•Let him hope for and, if possible, provide for proper burial. 
... He will then, at least, not suffer the pangs of hunger in 
the world of spirits.' < 

The Sc.andinavian figures, Lff and Lffprasir, are 
among the rare cases where life is personified. 
Death is more frequently deified. Old Slavic 
myth seems to have had a goddess Smrt,“ and the 
Baganda are said to have a god of death, Walumhe.® 
The Etruscan figure of Charun may be similar to 
the last, the conception being derived from human 
executioners, and the god being a slayer rather 
than a god of death. The Thanatos of Greek 
poetry, the brother of Sleep, is hardly a religious 
personification. The Sheol of the OT and the 
Hel of the Eddas are originally places which receive 
the dead. As a rule, the figure later described as 
Death is either a messenger of the gods or a god 
whose office is indirectly connected with the death 
of men. So Yama has his messengers, and the 
Tatars believe in an ‘ angel ’ of death. The latter 
is the type of Christian ideas. The Greeks had 
both Charon and Hermes Psychopompos, but in ! 
modem Greek folk-lore Charon hasbeoome a figure 
of terror. Death himself.’ Death with his scythe 
seems to be a transference from a personification 
of Time. 

A certain control over life is assumed in primi- 
tive ritual drama, as in the pretended death and 
revivification of youths at initiation, and of candi- 
dates for the priesthood.® Ideas of a magical 
vitality grew up out of sacred meals ; at the same 
time there appears the connexion of sin and death, 
and the consequent aspiration towards a purging 
of sin accompanied by a renewal of life. Out of 
these elements arises the ethical view of the re- 
newal, but still undivorced from a mystical idea of 
a spiritual prolongation of existence. ‘ Salvation ’ 
in the life after death was promised by the Greek 
mysteries.* In its lowest terms the salvation re- 
sulting from belief in Christ was eternal life. 
Faith and morality meet when eternal life is the 
reward for a good life on earth. Life is identified 
with goodness. 

The fear of retribution in a future existence has 
been impressed by several of the great religions, 

r P. D. Ohantepie de la Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, 
Boston, 1902, p. S52. 

- M. Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
London, ISS3, p. 17 ; A. A. Macdonell, ^ed. Myth., Strassburg, 
1697, p. 31. 

3 Hopldns, Religions of India, p. 128. 

1 M. Jastrow, Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1S9S, p. 612. 

6 Grimm, iv. 1660. 

6 J. Eoscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 315. 

7 J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Anc. Greek Re- 
ligion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 93 ff. 

8 Of. Spencer-Gillena, p. 623 1. ; J. Maclean, Compendium of 
Kafir Laws and Customs, Mt. Coke, 1S5S, p. 79 ; art. Initiatjox 
(I ntrodnctorj’ and Primitive), 4 (1), (2). 

* Pindar, frag. 102 ; Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 


notably by Christianity. But there is no justifica- 
tion for connecting the origins of religion with 
either this fear (long posterior to the inception of 
religious ideas, and a late and special ethical de- 
velopment) or the worship of death or the dead. 
The dead are more or less feared in early thought ; 
the infection of death is carefully avoided ; the 
ghosts of the dead are intensely dreaded, and there- 
fore carefully propitiated. Many ghosts, it is 
true, have been developed into gods, but there are 
many keys which fit the doors of religion. 

Literatore. — ^T his is cited in the article, hut the whole of E. 
B. Tylor's exposition of animism in his Primitive Culture^, 
London, 1891, applies to the subject. 

A. E. Crawlev. 

LIFE AND DEATH (American). — The beliefs 
of the aborigines of America aOTee in the main 
with those of other peoples at the same stages of 
development; but there are a few interesting 
features of an individual character. 

"With regard to ideas of the life which informs 
the organism, the Eskimos identify it or its action 
with the ‘ life-warmth.’ ’ So the Navahos regarded 
the warmth of the body as the living soul ; the 
‘shade’ or ‘double,’ a distinct concept, was 
supposed to wander away when a man was sick 
or dying.® The Sauk identified the soul with 
‘vitality,’ and supposed it to exist after death.® 
The Toitec explained that it was ‘something with- 
in them which made them live ; . . . which caused 
death when it quitted them.’* Identifying breath 
or air with the vital principle, the Acagchemems 
are rejiresented as crediting the atmos^ere with 
a mortiferous quality.® 

• In many American languages the Great Spirit and the Great 
Wind are one and the same both in word and signification.’® 

The Aztec word ehecatl, e.g., means ‘wind, air, 
life, soul, shadow.’ A phrase attributed to an 
Indian orator is : ‘ The fire in your huts and the 
life in your bodies are one and the same thing.’ 
Spirits and human magicians, such as the shamans, 
devour men’s souls; the result is death.’ Death 
is ‘infectious’; a dead man’s belongings decay 
quickly. Such is the ancient opinion among tlie 
Irish also, who hold that a dead man’s clothes 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.® 
The belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
children is widely spread and firmly held. The 
Haida refine upon it by saying that after Jive 
such reincarnations the individual ‘ soul ’ is anni- 
hilated.® 

A special feature of American religious theory, 
on which practically the whole ritual of the central 
nations was founded, was developed from the usual 
primitive idea that divine persons are subject to 
senility, death, and decay. Alone among the 
klexican gods Tezcatlipoca ‘is credited with per- 
petual juvenility.’ The principle was developed 
that the gods, in particular the sun, would die if 
deprived of food. Hence the perpetual round of 
human sacrifices offered on Maya and Nahua altars. 
This daily ‘ feast of flowers,’ as it was euphemisti- 
cally termed, kept the gods alive. A serious result 
was the equally perpetual carrying on of warfare 
for the sole purpose of obtaining captives to serve 
as victims. The heart, as the symbol of life, was 
the choicest portion.” 

1 E. W. Nelson, 18 RBKW, pt. 1. [1899], p. 422. 

3 A. G. Morioe, Proe. Can. Inst., vii. JToronto, 18SS-S9] 158 f. 

s W. H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 

St. Peter’s River, etc., Philadelphia, 1824, i. 229, 232, ii. 164. 

4 E. J. Paj-ne, History of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, i. 463, quoting Oviedo. 

s NR Hi. 625. 6 Lb. lil. 117. 

7 J. JetM, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 101, 176. 

8 F. Boas, JAFL vi. [1893] 40 ; ib. viii. [1895] 110. 

to. M. Dawson, ‘The Haida Indians,’ in Geol. Survey of 
Canada, Toronto, 1880, p. 121 L 

10 Payne, i. 429. 

11 Ib. i. 523 ; of. L. Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1913, pp. 74, 93. 
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a death, magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.^ 

Mameal persons, and later the gods, are regarded 
as both possessing a richer store of life and being able 
to impart it to others ; the savage medicine-man is 
able to infuse life into an inanimate fetish. Breath- 
ing upon the object gives it the breath of life (as in 
Ezekiel’s apologue of the dead hones) ; smearing it 
with blood ^ves it the life of the blood.* Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it.* Divine persons naturally tend to become long- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine persons throughout bear a 
more or less ‘ charmed life,’ absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the ‘food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar ; * and similar ideas were connected with the 
Persian haoma and the Hindu soma. In Scandin- 
avian myth the apples of I3unn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.* The Egypt- 
ian gods were mortal.® The tendency to immortal- 
ity, however, is carried out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion -with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end the gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘lords and givers of life.’ 

6. Renewal of life. — crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or resurrection, may be seen among the Australian 
aborigines, who speak of the ghost returning at 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remains.* Similarly, on the W. Coast of Africa 
‘it is the man himself in a shado'ivy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence after death.’® 
The belief in the revivification of a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgic stages of 
barbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body of the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regular 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation ; the dead are born again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natural inference 
from the resemblance of children to their parents 
and grandparents.* The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elaborate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘life’ is a germ-plasm.^® Other Aus- 
tralians evolved the notion tnat white men were 
blackfellows returned to life ; ‘ tumble doivn 
blackfellow, jump up whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phrase. The whiteness of the native corpse after 
cremation has been suggested as the basis of the 
notion.'! 

The idea of reincarnation refers also to living 
parents. Thus an old blackfellow of Australia 
cries to his son, ‘ There you stand ivitli my body 1 ’ 
The son is recognized as ‘ the actual re-incamation 
of the father. ’ '* This freguent belief has been sug- 

1 RijendralSla llitra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1S81, ii. 146. 

2 Cl. A. B. Ellia, The Tshi-speakin(j Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 101 f.; J. G. Muller, Qesth. dcr amer. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1855, p. e06 ; W. R. Smith, pp. 339, 344. 

3 R. Mitra, u. 110. 4 n, y, 339 f., Od. v. 199. 

* J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, 
p. 318 f. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 173; cf. Frazer, GR3, pt. iii., The Dying God, 
do. 1911, p. 1 if. 

7 Howitt, JAI xiii. [1883-84] 188 

3 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 175, quoting A. B. Ellis. 

SJ. Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 312 fl. (Africa); Kruijt, 
p. 175 ; Crawley, Idea of the Soul, pp. 101, 110, 161 (S. America, 
Melanesia, Indonesia). 

1® Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 88. 

u L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 3Iel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 248; Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, London, 1904, p. 442. 

13 Howitt, JAI xiv. 145 ; Manu, tr. 8. 


gested as an explanation of certain customs of 
which killing the first-born is a culmination— the 
child is supposed to have robbed the father of a 
portion of his life (cf. EHE vi. 33*). 

7. The nature of death. — Primitive thought has 
no definition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from mourn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions and 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy occu r 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse as a 
mysterious personality; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed ‘something,’ ghost or spirit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rites de passage, such as mourning, but a 
mysterious power of pollution. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.' These ideas reach their climax 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of all uncleanness.* In 
others of the higher religions, particularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions or the state of death 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul has less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘the 
odour of sanctity,’ 

Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death.® Suicide for trivial reasons is 
very common among the lower races. 

•Many savages meet death with much indifference, or regard 
it as no great evil, but merely as a change to a life very similar 
to this. But it is a fact often noticed among ourselves, that a 
person on the verge of death may resign himself to his fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may be dis- 
guised by thoughtiessness, checked by excitement, or mitigated 
by dying in company. There are peoples who are conspicuous 
for their bravery, and yet have a great dread of death. Nobody 
is entirely free from this feeling, though it varies greatly in 
strength among different races and in different individuals. In 
many savages it is so strongly developed that they cannot bear 
to hear death mentioned.’* The last objection, however, may 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death as the passage to a 
better life, and the higher religions, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consider- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it (cf. art. Death 
AND Disposal of the Dead [Introductory], vol. 
iv. p. 411 f.). A common motive of these is a mis- 
untferstanding or a trick. At a higher stage death 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men and so_ produce 
death. ® 0 therwise, the separation of the life-giving 
soul from the body as a fact, not as a theory of 
origin, is usually explained as the result of sorcery, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accident.* 
By various means the human sorcerer, like tlie 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts the life. 

In the higher barbarism death appears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other supernatural 
injunctions. The greater religions connect its 
origin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of disobedience.* Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death is unnatural, and_ the 
conception of a second life is a protest against it, 

8, Mythological and ethical applications. — 
Apart from myths in explanation of the origin of 
death and the less frequent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, primitive thought makes little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motives of 

1 Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 95 ff. ; MI ii. 637. 

3 SBE Iv. [1895] p. Ixxv f. 

3 For the contrary view see MI U. 635 f. 
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story. Their deification is rarer still. In some 
stories one or more reran, rkable personages are 
brought into close connexion with tlie facts of life 
and death. Thus, the Maoris tell how men would 
have been deathless if Maui, the culture-hero, had 
succeeded in passing through the body of Night. 
In Scandinavian story Lff and Llfprasir (‘life’ 
and ‘desiring life’) survive the destruction of the 
world.i The usual result is that some great deity 
j)ossesses control over life, as in Hebraism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam. There is a tendency also to con- 
nect vitality with the sun-god ; the Eigveda speaks 
of the sun in the character of Savitar, the Vivifier.^ 
In Hindu theology Yama, the first of mortal men, 
became ‘ King of the Dead.’ * In Christian theo- 
logy a contrast is drawn between the old Adam, by 
whom death entered the world, and the new, who 
re-introduced ‘ life ’ on a higher plane. A less re- 
fined moral is drawn in the Babylonian epic ; the 
conclusion is that Gilgamesh must die and cannot 
escape the universal lot. 

‘ Let him hope for and, if possible, provide for proper burial. 
... He will then, at least, not suffer the pangs of hunger in 
the world of spirits.' * 

The Scandinavian figures, Lff and Lffprasir, are 
among the rare cases where life is personified. 
Death is more frequently deified. Old Slavic 
myth seems to have had a goddess Smrt,° and the 
Baganda are said to have a god of death, Walumbe.® 
The Etruscan figure of Charun may be similar to 
the last, the conception being derived from human 
executioners, and the god being a slayer rather 
than a god of death. The Thanatos of Greek 
poetry, the brother of Sleep, is hardly a religious 
personification. The Sheol of the OT and the 
Hel of the Eddas are originally places which receive 
the dead. As a rule, the figure later described as 
Death is either a messenger of the gods or a god 
whose office is indirectly connected with the death 
of men. So Yama has his messengers, and the 
Tatars believe in an ‘ angel ’ of death. The latter ! 
is the type of Christian ideas. The Greeks had 
botii Charon and Hermes Psychopompos, but in 
modern Greek folk-lore Charon has oecome a figure 
of terror, Death himself.^ Death with his scythe 
ieems to be a trausference from a personification 
of Time. 

A certain control over life is assumed in primi- 
tive ritual drama, as in the pretended death and 
revivification of youths at initiation, and of candi- 
dates for the priesthood.® Ideas of a magical 
vitality grew up out of sacred meals ; at the same 
time there appears the connexion of sin and death, 
and the consequent aspiration towards a purging 
of sin accompanied by a renewal of life. Out of 
these elements arises the ethical view of the re- 
newal, but still undivorced from a mystical idea of 
a spiritual prolongation of existence. ‘ Salvation ’ 
in the life after death was promised by the Greek 
mysteries.® In its lowest terms the salvation re- 
sulting from belief in Christ was eternal life. 
Faith and morality meet when eternal life is the 
reward for a good life on earth. Life is identified 
with goodness. 

The fear of retribution in a future existence has 
been impressed by several of the great religions, 

1 P. D. Ohantepie de la Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, 
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notably by Christianity, But there is no justifica- 
tion for connecting the origins of religion with 
either this fear (long posterior to the inception of 
religious ideas, and a late and special ethical de- 
velopment) or the worship of death or the dead. 
The dead are more or less feared in early thought ; 
the infection of death is carefully avoided ; the 
ghosts of the dead are intensely dreaded, and there- 
fore carefully propitiated. Many ghosts, it is 
true, have been developed into gods, but there are 
many keys which fit the doors of religion. 

Literature. — This is cited in the article, but the whole of E. 
B. Tylor’s exposition of animism in his Primitive Culture^, 
London, 1891, applies to the subject. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LIFE AND DEATH (American). — The beliefs 
of the aborigines of America agree in the main 
with those of other peoples at the same stages of 
development; but there are a few interesting 
features of an individual character. 

With regard to ideas of the life which informs 
the organism, the Eskimos identify it or its action 
with the ‘ life- warmth.’ ^ So the Navahos regarded 
the warmth of the body as the living soul ; the 
‘shade’ or ‘double,’ a distinct concept, was 
supposed to wander away when a man was sick 
or dying.® The Sauk identified the soul with 
‘vitality,’ and supposed it to exist after death.® 
The Toitec explained that it was ‘ something with- 
in them which made them live : . . . which caused 
death when it quitted them.’* Identifying breath 
or air with the vital principle, the Acagehemems 
are represented as crediting the atmosphere with 
a mortiferous quality.® 

' In many American languages the Great Spirit and the Great 
Wind are one and the same both in word and signification .’ 6 

The Aztec word ehecatl, e.g., means ‘wind, air, 
life, soul, shadow.’ A phrase attributed to an 
Indian orator is : ‘ The fire in your huts and the 
life in your bodies are one and the same thing.’ 
Spirits and human magicians, such as the shamans, 
devour men’s souls; the result is death.® Death 
is ‘ infectious ’ ; a dead man’s belongings decay 
quickly. Such is the ancient opinion among the 
Irish mso, who hold that a dead man’s clothes 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.® 
The belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
children is widely spread and firmly held. The 
Haida refine upon it by saying that after five 
such reincarnations the individual ‘soul’ is anni- 
hilated.® 

A special feature of American religious theory, 
on ivhich practically the whole ritual of the central 
nations was founded, was developed from the usual 
primitive idea that divine persons are subject to 
senility, death, and decay. Alone among the 
Mexican gods Tezcatlmoca ‘is credited with per- 
petual juvenility.’ The principle was developed 
that the gods, in particular the sun, would die if 
deprived of food. Hence the perpetual round of 
human sacrifices offered on Maya and Nahua altars. 
This daily ‘ feast of flowers,’ as it was euphemisti- 
cally termed, kept the gods alive. A serious result 
was the equally perpetual carrying on of warfare 
for the sole purpose of obtaining captives to serve 
as victims. The heart, as the symbol of life, was 
the choicest portion.®® 

I E. W. Nelson, 18 RBEW, pt. 1. [1899], p. 422. 

® A- G. Morice, Proc. Can. Inst., vii. [Toronto, 1888-89] 1581. 

3 W. H, Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter’s River, etc., Philadelphia, 1824, i. 229, 232, il. 154. 

4 E. J. Payne, Bistory of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, i. 468, quoting Oviedo. 

3 NR iii. 525. 6 n, ju. 117 . 

® J. Jetti, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 161, 176. 

8 F. Boas, JAFL vi. [1893] 40 ; ib. viii. [1895] 110. 

9 G. M. Dawson, ‘ The Haida Indians,’ in Geol. Survey of 
Canada, Toronto, 1880, p. 1211. 

19 Payne, i. 429. 

11 Ib, i. 523 ; of. L. Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1913, pp. 74, 98. 
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its votaries in the Northern branch of that relijfion 
believe in the glorious Paradise of the West, 
to which the souls of the believers in Amida 
(Amitabha) Buddha can ascend and escape the 
long catena of lives and deaths supposed to he the 
lot of the aspirant to Nirvana on his weary road 
thither. 

To vie ndth its sister religion, Taoism evolved 
in its turn a nine-storeyed heaven with the Dragon 
King as ruler to await the arrival of pious souls. 

6. Conclusion. — Thus, with the multiplicity 
of lives to_ which Buddhism has accustomed the 
Chinese mind, death looms largely in the purview 
of life, not only to the Buddhist, but also to the 
Taoist and even the Confueianist ; for Buddhism 
has entered into the religions life of the whole 
people and tinctured their ideas and thoughts. 
The Chinese is practical in his outlook on life. He 
finds himself in the midst of it, he has to accept it, 
and his thoughts turn more naturally to what its 
outcome is to be than to its source and origin. 
More fantastic than his visions of his future are 
those of his past. With no inkling, for the most 
part, as to whence he came, he has given full play 
to his fancy to conjure up the origin of the human 
race.* One of the fairy-like tales of his mythology 
is that the vermin on the body of a colossal giant, 
who brought order out of chaos, were the progenitors 
of mankind while in another account the moun- 
tains produced the lowest of the lower creation, 
and these, in turn, developed higher forms, culminat- 
ing in man, who was evolved from the ape.’ 

we find higher ideas in the ancient classics ; for, 
though covermg but limited ground, the rudiment- 
aiy knowledge of the Supreme Being possessed by 
the ancient Chinese embraced the idea that He 
gave ‘birth to the multitudes of the people,’ so 
that in the State worship by the Emperors Ho has 
been addressed as the maker of heaven, earth, man, 
and all animate beings.’ 

LrrERATtniE — Authorities are cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Bali.. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Cliristian). — In passing 
from the OT view to that of the NT there is no 
abrupt or startling gap, although a delicate tact is 
conscious of a difference of atmosphere, and becomes 
aware that the elements common to both are not 
in the same proportion, and appear to have been 
subjected to some organic change in the later form. 
In the OT words denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 166 pas- 
sages, and in the Apocrypha in 24 ; words denoting 
‘ death ’ occur in 354 passages, and in the Apo- 
crypha in 33 ; on the other hand, in the NT words 
denoting ‘life’ occur in 135 passages, and words 
denoting ‘death’ in 128. In this quantitative 
analysis the striking fact is that death occupied 
the OT mind more predominantly than life. Quali- 
tatively taken, however, a striking difference at 
once appears. Life in the OT for the most part 
refers to existence here in the flesh, and compara- 
tively rarely rises above it, being summed up in the 
T.NX phrase in Sir 37” : ‘ the life of man is in the 
number of his days.’ Instances occur, of course, 
especially in the later Psalms and Wisdom litera- 
ture, of life being regarded as independent of 
bodily conditions, but these are to be treated as 
indications of a transition in thought to a higher 
plane, as &prcBparatio evangelica. _ 

The significant feature of the NT allusions to 
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1 For the philosophical 
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2 Cf. J. Dyer Ball, Scraps 

in China Review, Hongkong, Ih 

3 A. M. Fielde, A Corner of Cato 

4 Len^ge, Religions of China, p. 23. 

5 16.'’ p. 47 £f. 
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reference to the fact of physical death. Thus, out 
of the 135 passages where ‘life’ (fuij) occurs, not 
more than seven can be referred to physical life. 
In one (Lk 1”) the text varies, and the life referred 
to might be heavenly. In Lk 16” the life of Dives 
is sharply contrasted with the life of Lazarus. 
Ac 8” IS a quotation from the LXX ; Ac 17” i.s 
inspired by Stoic thought. In Bo 8”, 1 Co 3”, 
and Ph where life and death are conjoined as 
correlative powers, the reference may be to earthly 
life and death, but the probability is that in eacli 
case the meaning is that spiritual life and spiritual 
death face ns. In the first passage it is invisible 
powers personified that are declared incapable 
of sundering the Christian from Christ; in the 
second passage the words are equally patient of 
either meaning ; and in the third, if Theophylact 
may be followed,* the spiritual meaning prevails. 
Besides these seven passages, the word ‘ life ’ in 
the NT does not seem to be used anywhere in the 
lower sense. 

The case is different with the term ‘ death ’ 
{Bavaros), for in something less than a score of 
passages in the Gospels, and in eight passages of 
Acts, the death of Jesus is referred to ; in nine 
passages of Heb. physical death, especially that of 
Jesus, is the subject ; and in Eev. ‘ death ’ is per- 
sonified in conjunction mth Hades, or is described 
as being followed by a second death, or is regarded 
as the term of this life. On the other hand, St. 
Paul and St. John, with hardly an exception, 
when they refer to death at all, mean spiritual 
death, not physical. Our task is to examine the 
passages where the terms ('uy and Bivaros, or their 
cognates, occur in the NT, in order to ascertain 
their precise meaning. 

1 . Life.— (a) The first mode of expression for the 
‘ life ’ which Christ gives is to be found in the use 
of the definite artide. Examples of this are Mt 
7**, ‘ straitened is the way that leadeth unto the 
life ’ ; 18’*', Mk O*- ‘ to enter into the life 

maimed,’ ‘to enter into the life urith one eye’; 
Mt 19**, ‘ thou wouldst enter into the life ’ ; Jn 5” 
(cf. Jn 3”), ‘ hath passed out of the death into the 
life’; 6*®, ‘the bread of the life’; 8*’, ‘shall have 
the light of the life’; 11” 14“, ‘I am the life’; 
Ac 3”, ‘ the prince of the life ’ ; Eo 8’, ‘ the law of 
the spirit of the life’; 2 Co 4*’, ‘ the life worketh 
in you ’ ; 5S ‘ the mortal may be swallowed up by 
the life’ ; 1 Ti 6*’, ‘lay hold of the aeonian life’ ; 
1 Jn 1*, ‘ the word of the life ’ ; 5*’, ‘ he that hath 
the Son hath the life ’ ; Eev 2*- *’ 3’ 13®, ‘ the tree,’ 

‘ the crown,’ ‘ the book of the life ’ ; 21®, ‘ the water 
of the life.’ 

In all these cases the article is nsert in what grammarians 
call the anapborio sense, by which the substantive is pointed 
to as referring to an object already definitely known. Thus, 
in the instances given the implication is that the life mentioned 
is Uiat with which the readers were already familiar as the sub- 
ject of Evangelic preaching, and an object of their own religious 
experience. It is also implicitly contrasted with another and 
a lower kind of life — that of the natural man, of the man of 
this world (cf. F. W. Blass, Grammar of NT Greelfl, London, 
1905, p. 140). 

[b) Life which is unreal and fleeting is set aside in 
favour of the life which is real and abiding ; 1 Ti 4®, 
‘life that is nowand life which is to come’; 6*®, 
‘the life that really is.’ 

(c) It is assigned a heavenly nature by a pre- 
dicative danse : Eo 5*®, ‘ we shall be saved by his 
[the Son’s] life’; 2 Co 4*®*-, ‘the life of Jesus’; 

‘ the life of God ’ ; 2 Ti 1*, ‘ life that is in 
us’ ; 1 Jn 5**, ‘the life in his Son.’ 
characteristic NT expression qualifying 
r, is ‘ ffionian,’ renclered in AV ‘ ever- 
'mes, and ‘ eternal ’ 42 times, but both 
eading, as giving a quantitative in- 
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,d of a qualitative category., ‘ an 

.ctive ocrars in all 71 times m the NT, and in 
it Qualifies ‘life.’ These passages (in 
L5 to 17 iH e Fourth Gospel) are Mtl9'»-^ 
Mk to”- Lk 10“ ISW-**’, Ae 13«- «, Ro 2^ 6“ 

' Si & 1 Ti 1» 6“ Tit 1=> 3’. 1 Jn P 2“ 3>» 
Jude “h In all these passages it is not 
dur’ation of the life that is in question, but its 
irSnd its source. Hence, though the render- 
^eternal’ may be permissible, that of ever- 
ing’ is erroneous, and even ‘eternal can be 
wed only where eternity is understood as by 

therefore, comprehendeth and possesseth the 
^Sfenftude of unhStcd life at once, to which noujrlit of 
,e plenituae oi frAm which noucht of the past hath 

cf. D-ate. -Parad. ^ii. 01-69). 
s in the prominence given to this view of hfe 
fc we are to find the supenonty of the NT 

jhrngonitoverthatoftheOT. . , 

'he transition from the sense of feonian in the 
X (where it [or its cognates] is used about 330 
es) to its sense in the NT is of the nature of an 
lution. The NT sense of ‘spiritual, or divine, 
lot wanting in the OT ^ yet the more usual 
Be of the term is that of duration. Out of this 
•er sense there gradually unfolds, at first tentfu 
dv. hut at length surely and fully, the ground 
which duration rests, viz. the possession of an 
snoe which is superior to the category of time, 
lat endures is that of which time is but the 
inging expression, and the great gift of Christ is 
n to consist in the power which He confers of 
anine from the jurisdiction of ‘ the prince of the 
ver of the air’ into the higher realm where the 

on’ or the ‘tconian’ king rules. . 

rhe use of the term ' mon in the NT is im- 
rtant for our present purpose ; for, in addition 
the passages in which the temporal meaning of 
3 term is required, there are a number which 
j ambiguous, and also a further number where 
ion ’ is certainly used in a personal sense, Differ- 
t ages, or different regions of the universe, are 
iced by God under the control of rulers to whom 
e name of ‘mon’ is given. In Ac 16“ the 
ndering should in all probability be ‘ God maketh 
ese things knoira from mon.’ So in Ac 3’* and 
k P the prophets are said to receive their in- 
liration ‘from reon,’ The sense of Jn 9*’ is best 
ached by paraphrasing it; ‘From the realm of 
le leon the news has not been heard of anybody 
lening the eyes of a man bom blind,’ In I^h 2^ 
a question can he raised, for the ‘ceon of this 
orid’ there is clearly a personal being, since he is 
iven as a sub-title ‘the prince of tlie power of 
he air.’ In 1 Ti 1” God is distinguished as the 
King of the leons.’ In Col 1-® the revelation 
iven to the saints is exalted above that given to 
he leons. The latter knew nothing of the mystery 
f the indwelling Christ, the hope of glory. The 
mowledge of this was the prerogative of the saints, 
n 2 P the ‘day of teon’ can be nothing but 
he ‘day of the Lord,’ and hence the teon here 
s Jesus (cf. ako He H, 1 Co 10“, Gal H, and the 
ippendix to Mk in the Freer-logion), 

U^en we remember that Christianity CTew up in a Gnostic 
among the Gnostics the Uootnne ol personal 
was nnweml, and that 1 Clem. 85. Orifen (e. Cehitm, vi. 

(.Strom, iv. 13), Irenmus 
. 20) nil refer to the 
Jemanding correction, 
■ ' are found within the 
, ■ . "... . ' ■ eaning whicli attaches 

Mthin the'c*n'nn^'''n I'm Canon attaches to it also 
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evil, supreme or subordinate. Hippolytus (Ref. Iv, 2) monHoni 
speculators who ‘ speak of a sedition of lOons and of a revolt of 
good powers to evil, and of a concord of good and wicked mons • 
Irenmus (ifmr. i. 1) relates that the Valentinians taught the 
existence of • a certain perfect, pre-existent non whom tliey call 
Proarche, Propator, and Bythos.’ So Epictetus (ii. 5) says : ‘ I 
am not God (won) but man, and, therefore, mortal ; and pseudo- 
Dionysius (de Div. Horn. v. 4) says : • God is called Arche and 
Measure of jEons and Essence of Times and .Son of things 
that are ... for He is the non of nons, He that is before all 
nons.’ The Valentinians further taught, according to Irenmus, 
that the supreme iEon emanated eight icons, the ogdoad, and 
these ten others, after which twelve more were produced, 
making thirty In all ; they also saw in the visit of Jesus to the 
Temple when He was twelve years old, and in His baptism 
when He was thirty, a cryptic reference to the system of nons. 
R. Ucitzenstcin (Roimandres, Leipzig, 100-1, p. 270) quotes a 
Hermetiohymn addressed to Isis as the moon-goddess in which 
it is said: ‘Thou art the beginning and the end, and thou 
rulest over all, for of thee are all things and to (thee ae) won 
do they run ns to their end.’ So in the Hermetic tractate Mind 
unto Hermes, 2, it is said : ‘ God makes non, the non makes 
the world, the world makes time, time makes generation.’ 
Here • non ’ Is the name of the ideal principle which ultimately 
takes form in the world of becoming. Similarly, Plato (Tim. 37) 
says : • When the fntlier and creator saw the creature which he 
had made moving and living, the created imago of the eternal 
gods (twv iXtluy 0eu>v), he rejoiced, and in his Joy determined 
to make the copy still more like the original ; and, ns this was 
eternal (oWiov), no sought to make the universe eternal, so far 
ns might be.’ In this passage, where Pinto wants to express 
the idea of overinstingness, he has the word iiSiot ready to his 
hand. But, when he goes on to express a different idea, he 
uses a different term_ (aiuviov) : ‘ Now the nature of the ideal 
being was moninn (atuviov), hut to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness on a creature was impossible. Wherefore he resolved to 
make a moving image of the icon (alSrot), and, setting in order 
at the same time the heaven, he made this moninn image of the 
icon abiding In unity (ixivovror niuvot) (an image that in itself 
was !Doui.an1 to move in accordance with mimhcr; and this 
image we call time.’ In tlie latter passage, ns is obvious, Plato 
is dealing with the gualitv ol the archetypal order, and, there- 
fore, lie uses the word aiiivior. In the former passafje ho was 
dealing with a category of quantity, and, accordingly, he 
employed the word aiSiot, ‘everlasting.’ J. Adam (Vifolifj/ of 
Platonism, Cambridge, lOH, p. 35 f.) translates oiuvotin Pindar 
(fr. 131, cd. Bergklns the ’living man,’ and says that it never 
means ‘ eternity* in Pindar. The p.assage is fyov S !ri Xelrttrai 
aiitvoe elJwAoi'- rb yio loTi yiiroy tK Slav (cf. 11, xix. 27). Plato’s 
nntitticsis of loon and time reappears in Philo fed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, 1. 490), who makes the three first days of creation, 
before sun and moon wore created, an image of ‘ icon ’ and the 
last three of time, ‘for He set the three days before the sun for 
the ffion, and tlie three after the sun tor time, which is a copy 
offfion.’ Similarly, he says (i. 010) that ‘the life of the intel- 
ligibic world is called icon, as that of the sensible is called time,* 


The question whether ‘ reon ’ and ‘ teonian ’ are 
to be rendered qualitatively or quantitatively is 
not identical with the question whether a Jeivisb 
or Greek conception is the determinant, for the 
Hellenization oi Christianity was active, even if 
not in its acute form, from the earliest NT days. 
Greek thought had penetrated Jewish before NT 
times (W. Bousset, Die Religion dcs Judentums im 
neutest, Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 493 ; cf. ‘ rconian 
torment,’ in 4 Mac 9” ; ‘ leonian life ’ in Enoch 10“ ; 
‘judgment of the roon of teons,’ 10“ ; ‘the King 
of the ajon,’ 27®), and is embedded in the NT itself, 
ftlorcover, the Rabbinical antithesis of ‘ this world ’ 
and ‘ that world ’ lay on the border-line of Greek 
thought, and might pass easily into it. The wit- 
ness of Philo must be added to that of the Synoptic 
Gomels (with their many isolated sayings redolent 
of (xreok thouglit and their record of the teaching 
of a mystery-relifpon), the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole, Eph. and Col., and the constant tendency 
of the Greek in St. Paul to hurst its Jewish fetters. 
We conclude, therefore, that ‘ tconian life ’ in the 
NT is life that belongs to a higher order than 
animal or ordinary liunian life ; it is from above, 
and the recipient of it is lifted, by possessing it, 
into a higher state of consciousness. It is not this 
present hfe indefinitely or inlinitcly prolonged, nor 
18 it life beyond the grave distinguished as such 
from life on this side of the grave. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to 
the central place whicli the fact and truth of 
regeneration (n.v.) occupy in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. All that is required is a reminder of the 
close connexion of regeneration with the roonian 
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It is natural that an old chronicler should say : 
‘The Slaya hare an immoderate fear of death, and they seem 
to have Kiven it a figure peouiiarly repulsive.’ l ‘In the 
Dresden and other codices god A is represented as a figure with 
exposed vertebne and skull-like countenance, with the marks 
of corruption on his body, and displaying every sign of mortality. 
On his head ho wears a snail-symbol, the Aztec sign of birth, 
perhaps to typify the connection between birth and death. Ha 
also wears a pair of cross-bones. The hieroglyph which accom- 
panies his figure represents a corpse's head with closed eyes, a 
skull, and a sacrificial knife. His symbol is that for the calendar 
day Cimi, which means death. He presides over the west, the 
home of the dead, the region towards which they invariably 
depart with the setting sun. That he is a death-god there can 
be no doubt, but of his name we are ignorant. He is probably 
identical with the Aztec god of death and hell, Jfiotlan, and is 
perhaps one of those Lords of Death and Hell who invite the 
heroes to the celebrated game of ball in the Kiche Popol Vuh, 
and hold them prisoners m their gloomy realm.’ ^ 

Like Hel and Hades, Mictlan seems to have 
developed from a place into a person. He is a 
‘grisly monster ■with capacious mouth,’ like the 
medimval European identification of the ■whale and 
hell. Mediceval Europe evolved also, but by 
poetical rather than religious imagination, a figure 
akin to that of the American god A. Por similar 
reasons the Sinaloa are said to have devoted moat 
of their ■worship to Cocohuame, who is Death.® 
Another detail of the human sacrifice is this : 

‘ The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his repre- 
sentative comes to life again immediately, was graphically re- 
presented in the Mexican ritual by skinning the slain man-god 
and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the new 
representative of the godhead.’ < 

This principle, probable enough, is, however, a 
secondary development; the revivification of the 
god was the primary meaning of the sacrifice. 

In Mexican theology the supreme deity Tloque- 
Nahuaque (of Molina) is ‘ he upon Avhom depends 
the existence of alt things.’ As is the case else- 
where, the sun is connected with vitality, ‘ani- 
mating and keeping alive all creatures.’ An 
interesting point is the connexion of Mexican food- 
goddesses with the idea of life and its bestowal.® 
The aboriCTnal creation of a Great Spirit has 
been discredited. Equally unreliable are such 
forms as the Master of Life (of Lafitau), and 
Master of Breath, though such phrases may have 
been applied sporadically by the Northern Indians 
to some ‘great medicine.’ 

A feature of the eschatology * is the other- world 
aradise for the brave, comparable only with the 
elief of Islam, although European chivalry shares 
the aversion from dying in bed. 

The ’ happy hunting-grounds,’ which have become a proverb, 
are typified in the Comanche belief— here le ‘the orthodox 
American paradise, in its full glory. In the direction of the 
setting sun lie the happy prairies, where the buffalo lead the 
hunter in the glorious chase, and where the horse of the pale- 
face aids those who have excelled in scalping and horse-stealing, 
to attain supreme felicity.’ r 

LiTErtAxmiE.— In addition to the works cited in the text cf. 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New IVorW, New York, 186S ; de 
Nadailiac (J. F. A. du Pouget), Prehistoric America, do. ISSI. 

A. E. Craivley. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese).—!, Popular 
ideas, — Life and death are more intimately asso- 
ciated in the Chinese mind than in the Western. 
The curtain separating life and death is thinner. 
The future life to the average Cliinese, taught ns 
he is by popular Buddhism and Taoism, is largely 
a replica of this life on a different plane of exist- 
ence, hut death is no theme of beauty. After 
assing through the Judgment Halls of the Ten 
udges of Hades (a hell with many furies), the 
victims are supposed to require food, clothing, 
houses, servants, means of travelling both on 
land and on water, and money. All these are sent 

1 Payne, L 172, 97. a lb. p. 172 f. 

3 NR iih 180. 

* J. G. Frazer, GR2, London, 1900, iii. 136. 

3 NR iii. 19.1, 42'1 ; J. Dunn, Hist, of the Oregon Territory, 
London, 1844, p. 234. 

8 On the ideas of a future life Bee NR ilL i'JOB. 
yjfRiiL523. 


to them by their friends and relatives by means 
of burning paper models and imitations. 

2. Ancient beliefs. — The ancient Chinese were 
unable to distinguish between death, sleep, and a 
swoon. They therefore tried to resuscitate the 
dead by calling them byname to return,* etc., by 
providing food for them, by keeping their bodies 
in the dress that they wore, and, at first, by tightly 
covering the corpse.® Many customs now in vogue 
in China are due to this belief. Death was a pro- 
longed sleep (or duo to suspended animation) ; and, 
as the sleeper will wake, so the corpse may do tlie 
same, should the soul return to its habitation.® 
Articles which were believed to promote vitality, 
such as jade, gold, silver, pearls, and cowries, were 
stuffed into the mouths of the dead.* No methods 
of disposing of the dead were employed which 
would quickly destroy the body, and coffins were 
made of such materials as pine and C3’press, for 
they ‘were intended to preserve human bodies 
from putrefaction and to facilitate their resurrec- 
tion by enveloping them thus air-tight in a material 
which, being possessed of vital energy, was con- 
sidered capable of transmitting life once more into 
the clay.’® 

The ancient Chinese were most scrupulous in 
washing and dressing the dead, so that the liodj' 
might be ready at any time for the soul to return 
to its fleshly dwelling-place.® 

The strong Chinese reprobation of the mutila- 
tion of the body had its origin in these ancient 
ideas, for mutilation prevents the body from being 
in a fit state for the soul to return to it, or to 
appear in the next world. Hence criminals were 
beheaded as a severe punishment, and strangling 
was considered a lesser one.’ The mode since the 
revolution seems to be that of shooting. 

In the belief of the Chinese life ‘ remains after 
the soul has left the body.’ ® There is thus a belief 
in a life in death itself, or, as de Groot graphically 
describes it, a cohabitation of the soul and the 
body after death.® In accordance with this idea, 
there is not a complete separation of soul and 
body. In the popular ideas of the people, one 
of the three souls is in the grave. Thus death 
dominates life, and life lives in death and is not 
extinguished by it. One of the otlier souls is be- 
lieved to inhabit the ancestral tablet, while the 
third passes to the other world.*® 

3. Classical ideas. — If we turn now to the 
ancient classics, which throw a light on the early 
life of the Chinese, we find, besides the views 
already expressed, higher conceptions^ as well, or, 
at all events, less gross ones. Amidst all the 
ceremonial and ritual, the belief in immortality is 
clearly seen.** Ancestor-worship alone is enough 
to prove this. Even before the days of Taoism 
ana Buddhism, the souls of the ancestors were 
believed to be in heaven.*® Confucianism ‘ teaches 
the existence of the soul after death,’ but nothing 
regarding the character of that existence.'® The 
knowledge of a future life was hazy and indefinite 
in the old religion of China.** 

•Thus they looked up to heaven (whither the spirit was 
pone), and buried (the body) in the earth,’ 13 for, it is addi-il, 
•the body and animal soul go downward ; the intelligent spirit 
1 b on high.’*® 


1 J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72 ; SBH ixvii. 
P8S5) 103, 112, 129. 157, etc. 

*J. J. M. de Groot. Religions System of China, lAjydcii, 
1892(1., 1. 243fl., 29 f., 35011., 46 (I. ; Leggc, SEE xxvii. ;!6S f. 

3 De Groot, i. 243 IT. ■* Ih. p. 209 g. 

9 Ib. p. 293 n. « Ib. p. 331 fl. 7/6. p. 342 ff. 

8/6. p. 348ff. ^ Ib. 10/6. IV. 74. 

1* Cl. J. Legge, Religions of China, London, IKO, p. 13 1. 

WJ. Dyer Ball, The Religiotu Aspect in China, Hongkong, 
1906, p. 49. 

13 Ib. p. 50. 

14 Cf. Legge, Religions of China, p. 117. 

15 Legge, SEE xxvii. 363 : see also p. 444. 

*8 Legge, Religions of China, p. 119. 
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The attitude of Confucius towards death was 
that of an agnostic. 

He virtually avoided a direct answer to the question asked 
him by one o( his disciples about death, his reply beine. * While 
we do not know life, how can we know about death? ’i The 
older commentators say that the master gave ‘ no answer, be- 
cause spirits and death are obscure and unprofitable subjects 
to talk about.’ Some of the modern Confucian writers agree 
with this opinion, but the majority say that the answer was 
profound, and showed the proper order in which such inquiries 
should be prosecuted, tor ‘ death is only the natural termination 
of Ii(e.’2 To the ordinary reader, however, it would appear that 
this reply was only an exemplification of a passage in the Doc- 
trine of the Jlfcan (xii. 2), ‘ There is that which even the Sage 
does not know.’ s 

The followers of Confucius have not risen above 
the agnostic position which he took, and here it 
was that Buddhism came to satisfy the longings 
of the ignorant as to the future with its scheme 
of rewards and punishments, its firm beliefs and 
precise statements, its apparent knowledge of 
futurity, and its assurance of lives to come and the 
influence of tbis life on them. 

The duration of life and its early or late ending 
were believed by most of the Confucian school to 
be dependent on man’s proper use of life, and this 
is a very general belief among the Chinese. 

‘ Heaven does not cut short men’s lives— they bring them to 
an end in the midst themselves.’-* ‘ A man of great virtue is 
sure to have long life.’® A concrete example of this is the 
Great Shun (e. 2300 B.c.), whoso filial piety was so great that ho 
attained the age of 100.® 


and 1 may be in a dream from which we have not yet awaked.’ * 
•To him who can penetrate the mystery of life, all things are 
revealed.' 2 

The prolongation of life and the cheating of 
death of its due, or, rather, the raising of moTbal 
life above death by the transforming of life into a 
higher existence,® has been one of the aims ol 
Taoism, to be attained ‘by quietism and dis 
passionativism, by regulating one’s breath and 
using medicines.’* 

Lao-tzu is stated to have said that, to a perfect man, ‘life anfi 
death . . . are but as night and day, and cannot destroy his 
peace.* 3 in Liciuswe find (as the statement of one almo’ii a 
sage) that life and death were looked upon in the same litrl't. 
Licius says that ‘the source of life is death.*® ‘There is tio 
such thing as absolute life or death’;? t.e., ‘from the stand- 
point of the Absolute, since there is no such principle as liie in 
itself, it follows there can be no such thing as death.'® On ihe 
other hand, we have such statements as ‘ Great indeed is dent h 1 
. . . It gives rest to the noble-hearted and causes the base to 
cower.*t> The sage looks upon life and death ‘merely aswaking 
and sleeping.* 10 

In the idealistic and mystical WTitings of 
Chuancius (Chuang-tztt), one of the great Taoist 
philosophers, who lived about two centuries after 
the founder Lao-tzti, there are some striking 
statements. 

He says that for the sage ‘life means death to all that men 
think life, the life of seeming or reputation, of doing or action, 
of being or individual selthood.’U ‘ He who clearly apprehen'la 
the scheme of existence does not rejoice over life, nor repini- at 
death; if he knows that terms are not final.’ In other wot Us, 
‘life and death are but links in an endless chain.’l^ Life is 


Length of days, therefore, was regarded by the 
Chinese as the reward of -virtue, and longevity is 
one of the five blessings earnestly desired. Over 
many a door is pasted a piece of red paper, renewed 
at the New Year, bearing the wisli, ‘ May the five 
blessings descend on tbis door.’ 

Though what is stated above is the general 
opinion, all have not subscribed to it. 

The materialistic Wang Ch'ung (c. a.d. 97) says, * Worthies are 
taken ill and die early, and wicked people may be strong and 
robust and become very old.’ ‘ Human diseases and death are ' 
not a retribution for evil doing,’ ‘ When a man expires, his fate ' 
is fulfilled. Alter his death he does not live again.’ ‘ Human ' 
life and death depend on the length of the span [of life], not on 
good or bad actions.’ ? 

The Chinese temperament is one which enjoys 
life to the full. The people are generally contented 
and happy, and the deep hidden meanings of life 
are largely wanting. 

4 . Taoism. — ^In the 3rd and 4th centuries b.c. 
Chinese philosophy was in its golden period. It 
critically examined life and its connotations, and 
evolved original conceptions of the nature, motives, 
and mysteries of existence. This ‘ pursuit of truth 
and wisdom ’ claimed not a fetv noted men among 
its adherents. Later, Confucianism, -with its love 
of rites and ceremonies and its reverence for former 
sages, had the effect of turning men’s minds from 
the inquiries which a phUosopliical spirit delights 
to make, and Taoism, under whose tegis such 
inquiries had arisen, to a large extent changed to 
a OTstem of rites and idolatry,” 

Primitive Taoism — that shorni to ns as developed 
through the sayings and mind of its founder, Lao- 
tsh (h. 604 B.C.), and its earlier writers — knew 
little more than Confucianism as to the great 
subjects of life and death. 

LloiUB (Lieh.tza, 4tii cent. B.c.) Bays: ‘The living and the 
dead . . . know nothing of each othet'B Btate.’* ‘We all .have 
an end, but whither the end leads ua is unknown.' Chuancius 
(Ohuang-tzQ, Srd and 4th cent. 8 . 0 .) asks : ‘ What should the 
dead know of the living or the living know of the dead? You 

1 Leggc, Chinese Classics, L 104 {Confucian Analects, xl. 11). 

2 Jb. 1 . 104 f., note. B Ih. 1. 2.10. 

4 Jb. ill. 264 fl. {Shu King Book of Shang, xi. 11). 

B J. H. S. Lockhart, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, Hong- 
kong, 1S93, p. 150. 

BLegge, Chinese Clasties, 1. 2G2f. and note {Doct, of Mean, 
xvii. 1). 

1 A. Forke, lAtn lleng, pt. H. (Berlin, 1011) p. 162. 

8 Bee A. Forke, Fanp Chu's Garden gf Pleasure, London, 1912, 
Introd. p. 7 f. 

8 L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, London, 1912, p. S2. 

10 Jb. p. 28. 


inevitable, tor it ‘comes and cannot be declined. It goes and 
cannot be stopped.' 13 The quick passage of life is thus ex- 
pressed ; ‘ Jlan passes through this sublunary life as a wliile 
horse passes a crack. Here one moment, gone the next.’!* ‘The 
life of man is hut as a stoppage at an inn.’ 10 ‘The living are 
men on a journey.’ i® ‘ Life is a loan.’ H 

Taoism borrowed largely from Buddhism, and 
developed its scheme of life and death, amplifying 
its descriptions of renewed lives, which are to 
succeed death itself.’® 

In the Epicurean Yang Chu’s philosophy (e. SOO B.c.) life is 
to be lived for the possessor’s own self and to be an expression 
of his individuality. There is to be a disregard ol life and 
death ; life is of importance only to him who lives it, and that 
soleiy during his brief existence.l8 The Chinese have not followed 
this philosopher. 

Wang Ch’ung, who holds a mid position between 
Confucianism and Taoism, was of the opinion that 
the dead do nothecome ghosts, and are unconscious,®* 
and that ‘ sleep, a trance, and death are essentially 
the same.’ 

He also says that ‘human death is like the extinction ol fire. 
... To assert that a person after death is still conscious is tike 
saying tliat an extinguished light shines again. . . . The sou! 
of a dead man cannot become a body again.'ts 

5 . Buddhism. — For the general attitude of Bud- 
dhism as regards life and deatli see artt. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Buddhist) and Karma. 
It is, however, more than questionable whether 
esoteric Buddhism, with its metaphysical aspect 
towards tlie world of senses, has much or any bold 
on the mass of the people.®® Accordingly, many o£ 


1 H. a. Giles, Chuang Tzii, London, 1889, p. 86. 

3 Jb. p. 433. 

S li. Wieger, Taoisme, Paris, 1911, L, Introd. p. 12t. ; Lcgge, 
Texts of TAoism {SBE xxxix. [1891], Introd. p. 23 f.). 

4 See refutation ol such ideas by Wang Ch’ung in A. Forke, 
lAin Hlng, pt. i. (London, 1911) p. 346 ff. 

* H. a. OUes, Chuang Tzi, p. 267 ; of. Legge, SBE xxxix. 22. 
8 L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 21. 

7 Jb. p. 22. 8 Jb. p. 23. 

8 Jb. p. 27. ’8 Jb. p. ‘29. 

H. a. Giles, Chuang Tzil, Introd. p. xx. 

18 Jb. p. 203 : see also p. 223 ff. ‘3 Jb. p. 2-29. 

1 * lb. p. 285. '8 Jb. p. ‘203. 

16 L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 28. 

17 11. A. Giles, Chuang Tzit, p. 224 ; of. Legge, SBE xxxix., 
Introd. p. 22, SBE xl. [1891] 6. 

18 See Legge, ftetigioris of China, p. 189 ff. 

18 A. Forke, Vang Chu's Garden of Pleasure, p. 25 ; see also 


pp. 26 f., 35, 39 fl. 

=0 See A. Forke, Irun Bing, pt. i. p. 191 ff., pt. li. 369 ff. 

21 Jb. 1 . 195. 80 Jb. i. 196. 

23 For Chinese Buddhism see art. CinSA (Buddhism in) and 
the lit. thers cited, to which may be added E. J. Eitel, Three 
Jjeetures on Buddhism", London, 1873; J. Edkins, Jleligurn 
in China^, London, 1878; J. Dyer Ball, Religious Aspect in 
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its votaries in the Northern branch of that relifcion 
believe in the glorious Paradise of the West, 
to which the souls of the believers in Amida 
(Amitabha) Buddha can ascend and escape the 
long catena of lives and deaths supposed to be the 
lot of the aspirant to Nirvana on his weary road 
thither. 

To vie with its sister religion, Taoism evolved 
in its turn a nine-storeyed heaven rvith the Dragon 
King as ruler to await the arrival of pious souls. 

6 . Conclusion. — Thus, -with the multiplicity 
of lives to which Buddhism has accustomed the 
Chinese mind, death looms largely in the purview 
of IKe, not only to the Buddhist, but also to the 
Taoist and even the Confucianist ; for Buddhism 
has entered into the religious life of the whole 
people and tinctured their ideas and thoughts. 
The Chinese is practical in his outlook on life. He 
finds himself in the midst of it, he has to accept it, 
and his thoughts turn more naturally to what its 
outcome is to be than to its source and origin. 
More fantastic than his visions of his future are 
those of his past. With no inkling, for the most 
part, as to whence he came, he has given full play 
to his fancy to conjure up the origin of the human 
race.* One of the fairy-like tales of his mythology 
is that the vermin on the body of a colossal giant, 
who brought order outof chaos, were the progenitors 
of mankind while in another account the moun- 
tains produced the lowest of the lower creation, 
and these, in turn, developed higher forms, culminat- 
ing in man, who was evolved from the ape.^ 

We find higher ideas in the ancient classics ; for, 
thotigh covering but limited ground, the rudiment- 
ary knowledge of the Supreme Being possessed by 
the ancient Chinese embraced the idea that He 
gave ‘birth to the multitudes of the people,’^ so 
that in the State worship by the Emperors He has 
been addressed as the maker of heaven, earth, man, 
and all animate beings.® 

LmERAxtlRE. — Authorities aro cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Christian). — In passing 
from the OT view to that of the NT there is no 
abrupt or startling gap, although a delicate tact is 
conscious of a difference of atmosphere, and becomes 
aware that the elements common to both are not 
in the same proportion, and appear to have been 
subjected to some organic change in the later form. 
In the OT words denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 166 pas- 
sages, and in the Apocrypha in 24 ; words denoting 
‘ death ’ occur in 354 passages, and in the Apo- 
crypha in 33 ; on the other hand, in the NT words 
denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 135 passages, and words ! 
denoting ‘ death ’ in 128. In this quantitative i 
analysis the striking fact is that death occupied i 
the OT mind more predominantly than life. Quali- 
tatively taken, however, a striking difference at 
once appears. Life in the OT for the most part 
refers to existence here in the flesh, and compara- 
tively rarely rises above it, being summed up in the 
LXX phrase in Sir 37®® : ‘ the life of man is in the 
number of his days.’ Instances occur, of course, 
especially in the later Psalms and_Wisdom litera- 
ture, of life being regarded as independent of 
bodily conditions, but these are to be treated as 
indications of a transition in thought to a higher 
plane, as a, prceparatio evangelica. 

The significant feature of the NT allusions to 
life (and death) is their want of any real interest 
in mere earthly living, and this feature is plain 
even where the necessities of experience compel 

1 For tha philosophical theory sea art. Cosmoqoxt aot 
CosuopooT (Chinese), 

2 CL. J. Dyer Bail, Scraps frotn Chinese Mythology, annotated 
In China Seciew, Hongkong-, 1S72-1901, xi. 76 ff. 

3 A. M. Fielde, A Comer of Cathay, New York, 189-1, p. IBS I?. 

1 Legge, Reli^ons of China, p. 2S. 

t lb. p. 170. 


reference to the fact of physical death. Thus, out 
of the 135 passages where ‘ life ’ (fwy) occurs, not 
more than seven can be referred to physical life. 
In one (Lk 1”) the text varies, and the file referred 
to might be heavenly. In Lk 16®® the fife of Dives 
is sharply contrasted with the fife of Lazarus, 
Ac 8®® IS a quotation from the LXX ; Ac 17®® is 
inspired by Stoic thought. In Eo 8®®, 1 Co 3“, 
and Ph F*, where fife and death are conjoined as 
correlative powers, the reference may be to earthly 
fife and death, but the probability is that in each 
case the meanmg is that spiritual life and spiritual 
death face us. In the first passage it is invisible 
powers personified that are declared incapable 
of sundering the Christian from Christ; in the 
second passage the words are equally patient of 
either meaning ; and in the third, if Theophylact 
may be followed,* the spiritual meaning prevails. 
Besides these seven passages, the word ‘ fife ’ in 
the NT does not seem to be used anywhere in the 
lovv'er sense. 

The case is different with the term ' death ’ 
(divaros), for in something less than a score of 
passages in the Gospels, and in eight passages of 
Acts, the death of Jesus is referred to ; in nine 

assages of Heb. physical death, especially that of 

esus, is the subject; and in Eev, ‘ death ’ is per- 
sonified in conjunction with Hades, or is described 
as being followed by a second death, or is regarded 
as the term of this fife. On the other hand, St. 
Paul and St. John, with hardly an exception, 
when they refer to death at all, mean spiritual 
death, not physical. Our task is to examine the 
passages where the terms ftoT) and Odvaros, or their 
cognates, occur in the NT, in order to ascertain 
their precise meaning. 

I. Life. — (a) The first mode of expression for the 
‘ fife ’ which Christ mves is to be found in the use 
of the definite artirie. Examples of this are Mt 
7*®, ‘ straitened is the way that leadeth unto the 
life ’ ; 18“*’, Mk 9*®* ", ‘ to enter into the life 
maimed,’ ‘ to enter into the life with one eye ’ ; 
Mt 19*®, ‘thou wouldst enter into the life’ ; Jn 5®® 
(cf. Jn 3*®), ‘ hath passed out of the death into the 
life’; 6", ‘the bread of the life’; 8*®, ‘shall have 
the light of the life’; 11®® 14®, ‘I am the life’; 
Ac 3'®, ‘ the prince of the fife ’ ; Eo 8®, ‘ the law of 
the spirit of the life’ ; 2 Co 4*®, ‘the fife worketh 
in you’ ; 5®, ‘ the mortal may be swallowed up by 
the life’; 1 Ti 6*®, ‘lay hold of the aeonian life’; 

1 Jn 1*, ‘ the word of the life’ ; 5*®, ‘ he that hath 
the Son hath the fife ’ ; Eev 2'*‘ *° 3® 13®, ‘ the tree,’ 

‘ the croum,’ ‘ the book of the fife ’ ; 21®, ‘ the water 
of the life.’ 

In all these cases the article is used in what grammarians 
call the anaphoric sense, by which the substantive is pointed 
to ns referrmg to an object already definitely known. Thus, 
In the instances given the implication is that the life mentioned 
is that with which the readers were already familiar as the sub- 
ject of Evangelic preaching, and an object of their own religious 
experience. It is also implicitly contrasted with another and 
a lower kind of life — that of the natural man, of the man of 
this world (cf. F. W. Blass, Grammar of MT Greelft, London, 
1905, p. 146). 

(6) Life which is unreal and fleeting is set aside in 
favour of the life which is real and abiding : 1 Ti 4®, 

‘ life that is now and life which is to come ’ ; 6'®, 
‘the life that really is.’ 

(c) It is assigned a heavenly nature by a pre- 
dicative clause : Eo 5*®, ‘ we shall be saved by his 
[the Son’s] life’; 2 Co 4'®'-, ‘the fife of Jesus’; 
Eph 4‘», ‘ the fife of God ’ ; 2 Ti 1*, ‘ life that is in 
Christ Jesus ’ ; 1 Jn 5**, ‘the fife in his Son. 

{d) The characteristic NT e.xpression qualifying 
fife, however, is ‘teonian,’ rentfered_ in AV ‘ever- 
lasting’ 24 times, and ‘eternal’ 42 times, but both 
terms are misleading, as giving a quantitative in- 

1 ’A kind of new life I live, and Christ is all things tome, 
breath and life and light’ (see iL R. Vincent, ‘PhUippians and 
PhUemon/ /CC, 1S07, Vti loco). 
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stead of a qualitative category. ‘ iEonian ’ as an 
adjective occurs in all 71 times in the NT, and in 
43 of these it qualifies ‘ life.’ These passages {in 
addition to 17 in the Fourth Gospel) are Mt lO*®- “ 
25^8, Mk 10”- so, Lk 10“ 1810 - so, Ac 13«- « Ro 2’ 5=i 
CSS'-, Qai 08 , 1 Ti 116 015, Tit 12 37 , 1 jn 12 225 310 
511 . 13 . 20 , 21 , Xu all these passages it is not 

the duration of the life that is in question, hut its 
nature and its source. Hence, though the render- 
ing ‘eternal’ may be permissible, that of ‘ever- 
lasting’ is erroneous, and even ‘eternal’ can be 
allowed only where eternity is understood as by 
Boethius : 

‘Whatsoever, therefore, oomprehendeth and possesseth the 
whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, to which nought of 
the future is wanting, and from which nought of the past hath 
flowed away, this may rightly be deemed eternal ' (Phil. Consol., 
V. prosa 6 (PL Ixiii. 869] ; cf . Dante, Parad. xxil. 61-69). 

It is in the prominence given to this view of life 
that we are to find the superiority of the NT 
teaching on it over that of the OT. 

The transition from the sense of ‘ seonian ’ in the 
LXX (where it [or its cognates] is used about 330 
times) to its sense in the NT is of the nature of an 
evolution. The NT sense of ‘ spiritual,’ or ‘ divine,’ 
is not wanting in the OT,' yet the more usual 
sense of the term is that of duration. Out of this 
lower sense there gradually unfolds, at first tenta- 
tively, but at length surely and fully, the ground 
on which duration rests, viz. the possession of an 
essence which is superior to the categoiy of time. 
What endures is that of which time is but the 
changing expression, and the great gift of Christ is 
seen to consist in the power which He confers of 
escaping from the jurisdiction of ‘ the prince of the 
power of the air ’ into the higher realm where the 
‘ £Bon ’ or the ‘ monian ’ king rules. 

The use of the term ‘seon’ in the NT is im- 
portant for our present purpose; for, in addition 
to the passages in which the temporal meaning of 
the term is required, there are a number which 
are ambiguous, and also a further number where 
‘ seen ’ is certainly used in a personal sense. Difier- 
ent ages, or diflferent regions of the universe, are 
placed by God under the control of rulers to whom 
the name of ‘seen’ is riven. In Ac 16'® the 
rendering should in all probability be ‘ God maketh 
these things known from scon.’ So in Ac 3" and 
Lk l’“ the prophets are said to receive their in- 
spiration ‘from mon.’ The sense of Jn 9®' is best 
reached by paraphrasing it : ‘ From the realm of 
the seen the news has not been heard of anybody 
opening the eyes of a man bom blind.’ In Eph 2 ' 
no question can be raised, for the ‘seon of this 
world ’ there is clearly a personal being, since he is 
given as a sub-title ‘the prince of the power of 
the air.’ In 1 Ti 1" God is distinguished as the 
‘King of the mons.’ In Col 1®® the revelation 
given to the saints is exalted above that given to 
the ceons. The latter knew nothing of the mystery 
of the indwelling Christ, the hope of glory. The 
knowledge of this was the prerogative of the saints. 
In 2 P 3'® the ‘day of. leon’ can be nothing but 
the ‘day of the Lord,’ and hence the reon here 
is Jesus (cf. also He 1®, 1 Co 10", Gal 1®, and the 
appendix to Mk in the Freer-logion). 

When we remember that Christianity grew np In a Gnostle 
environment, that among the Gnostics the doctrine ol personal 
leons was universal, and that 1 Clem. 35, Origen (c. Celsum, vi. 
81), Ignatius (Eph. 19), Oiem. Alex. (Strom, iv. 13), Irenams 
(Beer. i. 17), and Hippolytua (Eef. vi. 26) all refer to the 
doctrine explicitly as worthy of note and demanding correction, 
we shall not be surprised if echoes of it are found within the 
Canon, inrther, the same fluidity of meaning which attaches 
to the use of the term outside the Canon attaches to it also 
within the Canon. Omitting temporal significance as too 
general to need exemplification, it is enough to say that the 
word ' toon ’ may stand for a superhuman being who is good or 


1 e.g., in Eo SU we are told that God has placed the man in 
the heart of man, i.e., has given him a seed of a higher order 
of being. 
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evil, supreme or subordinate. Hippolj-tus (Ref. iv. 2) mention! 
speculators who ‘ speak of a sedition of leons and of a revolt of 
good powers to evil, and of a concord of good and wicked reons.* 
IrentBUS (Boer. i. 1) relates that the Valentinians taught the 
existence of ‘ a certain perfect, pre-existent ason whom tliey call 
Proarche, Propator, and Bythos.’ So Epictetus (ii. 6) says : ' I 
am not God (won) but man,' and, therefore, mortal ; and pseudo- 
Dionysius (de Div. Nom. v. 4) says : ‘ God is called Arche and 
Measure of AHons and Essence of Times and .ffion of things 
that are . . . for He is the aaon of ceons. He that is before all 
aeons.’ The Valentinians further taught, according to Iren,-BU8, 
that the supreme A3on emanated eight ceons, the ogdoad, and 
these ten others, after which twelve more were produced, 
making thirty in all ; they also saw in the visit of Jesus to the 
Temple when He was twelve years old, and in His baptism 
when He was thirty, a cryptic reference to the sj'stera of ceons. 
R. Reitzenstein (Poimanares, Leipzig, 1904, p. 270) quotes a 
Hermetic hymn addressed to Isis as the moon-goddess in which 
it is said: ‘Thou art the beginning and the end, and thou 
ruiest over all, for of thee are all things and to (thee as) won 
do th^ run as to their end.’ So in the Hermetic tractate Mind 
unto Bermes, 2, it is said : ' God makes leon, the ceon makes 
the world, the world makes time, time makes generation.* 
Here ' leon ’ is the name of the ideal principle which ultimately 
takes form in the world of becoming. Similarly, Plato (Tim. 37) 
says : ‘ When the father and creator saw the creature which he 
had made moving and living, the created image of the eternal 
gods (ru>v aiSiiov 0euv), he rejoiced, and in his Joy determined 
to make the copy still more like the original; and, as this was 
eternal (iiStov), he sought to make the universe eternal, so far 
ns might be.’ In this passage, where Plato wants to express 
the idea of everlastingness, he has the word afSios ready to his 
hand. But, when he goes on to express a different idea, he 
uses a different term (alciviot) : ‘ Now the nature ol the ideal 
being was ceonian (atiivtor), but to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness on a creature was impossible. Wherefore he resolved to 
make a moving image of the ceon (aieovot), and, setting in order 
at the same time the heaven, he made this ceonian image of the 
ceon abiding in unity (pevoyne olwvot) [an image that in itself 
was ceonian] to move in accordance with number; and this 
image we call time.’ In the latter passage, as is obvious, Plato 
is dealing with the gualitg of the archetypal order, and, there- 
fore, he uses the word ttiunot. In the former passage he was 
dealing with a category ol quantity, and, accordingly, he 
employed the word aWtoj, ‘everlasting.’ J. Adam (Vitality of 
Platonism, Cambridge, 1911, p. 35 f.) translates aiurosin Pindar 
(fr. 131, ed. Bergkjaa the ‘living man,’ and says that it never 
means ‘ eternity ’ in Pindar. The passage is fipov 6' in heirmai 
atiovov eI6wXo V rb yap ion p6vov tK Beuiv (cf. 7 f. xix. 27). Plato’s 
antithesis of coon and time reappears in Philo (ed. T. Mangey, 
London, 1742, i. 496), who makes the three first days of creation, 
before sun and moon were created, an image of ‘ ceon ’ and the 
last three of time, ‘ for He set the three days before the sun for 
the coon, and the three after the sun for time, which is a copy 
of ceon.’ Similarly, he says (i. 619) that ‘ the life of the intel- 
ligible world is called ceon, as tbatof the sensible is called time.’ 

The question whether ‘teon’ and ‘feonian’ are 
to be rendered qualitatively or quantitatively is 
not identical with_ the question whether a Jewish 
or Greek conception is the determinant, for the 
Hellenization of Christianity was active, even if 
not in its acute form, from the earliest NT days. 
Greek thought had penetrated Jewish before NT 
times (W. Bousset, Jjie Beligion des Judeniums im 
nmtest. Zeitaltcr, Berlin, 1903, p. 493 ; cf. ‘ feonian 
torment,’ in 4 Mac 9® ; ‘ seonian life ’ in Enoch 10'° ; 

‘ judgment of the feon of teons,’ 10'° ; ‘ the King 
of the ffion,’ 27®), and is embedded in the NT itself. 
Moreover, the Rabbinical antithesis of ‘ this world ’ 
and ‘that world’ lay on the border-line of Greek 
thought, and might pass easily into it. The wit- 
ness of PhUo must be added to that of the Synoptic 
(jospels (with their many isolated sayings redolent 
of Greek thought and their record of the teaching 
of a mystery-religion), the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole, Eph. and Col., and the constant tendency 
of the Greek in St. Paul to burst its J ewish fetters. 
We conclude, therefore, that ‘ teonian life ’ in the 
NT is life that belongs to_ a higher order than 
animal or ordinary human life ; it is from above, 
and the recipient of it is lifted, by possessing it, 
into a higher state of consciousness. It is not this 
present life indefinitely or infinitely prolonged, nor 
IS it life beyond the grave distinguished as such 
from life on this side of the grave. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to 
the central place which the fact and truth of 
regeneration (cr.w.) occupy in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. All that is required is a reminder of the 
close connexion of regeneration ivith the ceonian 
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life which forms the theme of the NT. To be 
bom from above (dycodey, Jn 3^) ; to be turned and 
to become as little children (Mt 18'^) ; to come out 
into the resurrection of life (Jn 5^”) ; to pnt on 
Christ (Gal 3^) ; to he quickened together with 
Christ (Eph 2‘) ; to he in Christ (2 Co 5") ; to put 
on the new man (Eph 42^) ; to be a new creature 
(Gal 6'°) — these and many similar passages describe 
that dynamic j^rocess of which the result is aeonian 
life, or salvation, or the Kingdom of God, or 
blessedness. 

2 . Death. — Christian theology has been at once 
oppressed and confused by its failure to note that 
in the NT it is not physical life cleared of its 
experienced ills that is called life, and that it is 
not physical death as snch that is connected with 
sin. (1) Reflexion would assure us that, when life 
is used in a super-physical sense, it is at least 
probable that the death referred to is always some- 
thing more than the death which dissolves the 
connexion between the self and its physical vehicle. 
If one be of the transcendental order, so must the 
other be. (2) It has never been easy to maintain 
a causal nexus between sin as a -wrong act of will 
and death as an event of the natural order. Modem 
science has convinced itself that death has reigned 
not only since Adam’s transgression, but from the 
first appearance of life. Death indeed, apart from 
sin, is a process of nature and not a super-natural 
punishment for sin. (3) Christianity is admittedly 
a religion whose home is in the spiritual order, and 
its interest, therefore, in the physical, though real, 
is only indirect. From its superior standpoint it 
may have something to say as to the origin and 
meaning of physicd death, but, if it speaks of 
death as intimately bound up with its own life, 
that death will not be of the physical order. (4) 
The law of analogy points in the same direction. 
A principle which is operative on one level repeats 
itself analogously at other levels. Just as gravity 
may be described without straining as love em- 
bryonic in matter, or, conversely, as love in the 
spiritual world exercises an attraction which binds 
spiritual beings as surely as gravity binds together 
atoms, so death as physical is a reflexion of a 
similar principle in the world where life is life 
indeed. (5) All philosophy assures us of the exist- 
ence of an infinite principle or truth in the finite 
event or fact, of the existence of a universal in the 
particular. But a physical death is a fact in the 
world of space and time ; hence it conceals what 
is more than a fact — a trath or idea, or a fragment 
of reality presented under the guise of the actual. 
If, therefore, a religion which proclaims itself as 
having the real for its object speaks of death, or 
attributes to death any place in its world, it cannot 
be supposed to limit its reference to the death 
which is merely physical. 

It will be found on examination that the con- 
clusion thns reached a priori is confirmed by a 
careful scratiny of the evidence, (a) _We may 
conveniently begin with passages in which death 
is obviously treated as acting in the spiritual 
sphere. The folio-wing passages in the Fourth 
Gospel may be cited : ‘ He hath passed out of the 
death into the life’ (5^^; cf. 1 Jn 3*-*) ; ‘If a man 
keep my word, he sluill never see death ’ (8®**’) ; in 
ch. 11 the difficulty caused by the apparent in- 
difference of Jesus in the beginning,_by the refer- 
ence to sleep, and by the affirmation that the 
believer should never die can be fairly met only by 
the hypothesis that the story in form moves on the 
physical plane, but that in substance it is the story 
of the resurrection of the soul from spiritual death ; 
the reference to the manner of death in 12®® is con- 
tained in what is certainly a gloss. In 1 Jn we 
have similar references to spiritual death : ‘ He 
that loveth not abideth in the death ’ (3’^), where 


the death is clearly on the same plane of bein" as 
love ; in the sin unto death (or not unto death) 
IS also clearly a sin which is followed by death 
of the same order, -viz. in the world of free will 
for it is said in e.xplanation that God will give life 
fer^ them that sin not unto death— a sentence 
\vhich is meaningless if physical life is meant, 
since that is ea: hypothesi there already. In 
Rev. the second death, which is spiritual, is dis- 
tinguished from the first death, which is physical 

(211 20 «- 21 ®). j ^, 0,1 

In the Epp. also many passages occur in which 
death must be interpreted as spiritual. In Ro 1®® 
St. Paul, speaking not as a j^urist but as a preacher 
(cf. W. Sunday and A. C. Headlam, liomaiis^, 
Edinburgh, 1903, ad loc.), sets up an ideal standard 
with ideal consequences for violation of it. Tliose 
who outrage the plainly expressed mind of God as 
to what righteousness is do so with the full know- 
ledge that they deserve death (‘imd meint dainit 
den ewigen Tod ’ [H. A. W. Meyer, Der Brief an 
dieRomer, ed. B. Weiss®, Gottingen, 1899, ad loc.']). 
In the striking passage Ro unless St. Paul 
is guilty of inexcusable logical confusion,'the death 
which in vv.®®* is obviously spiritual must be 
of the same kind in w.®®* The current exegesis 
which assumes such looseness of thought in St. 
Paul is itself responsible for the confusion. The 
meaning is simple, plain, and consistent through- 
out : Adam was guilty of a sin which was spiritual 
in its character, being a misuse of free will ; there- 
fore he brought on himself spiritual death, and this 
death has afflicted mankind ever since. But now 
at last the Christ of God, by Himself entering into 
vital union with a race self-deprived of the liigher 
life, that is, by sharing in some sense their loss, 
has restored what they had lost ; He has, that is, 
obeyed the law that only through death do wo 
enter into life. The death He has undone is that 
which consists in the absence of spiritual life ; and 
the death Ho has borne is that which consists in the 
process of taming the lower nature, in the process 
of the mystic crucifixion. The one lost leonian life 
by self--\vill ; the other gained it by obedience, and 
gave it through love. 

Similarly, the linking of baptism -with Christ’s 
death and life in Bo 6 is explicable only if it is 
ceonian life and reonian death that are in question, 
and the best proof of this view is to be found in 
the difficulties into which exegesis has long been 
implicated through its mistaken assumption that 
the life and death referred to are physical. Hence 
it has to say that St. Paul’s ‘thought glides 
backwards and forwards from tbe diflerent senses 
of “life” and “death” almost imperceptibly’ 
(Sanday-Headlam on 6®). But, from the facts 
that Christ’s death was transacted in the spiritual 
order, that baptism in its genuine meaning was a 
moment in a dynamic process, that the life which 
Christ truly lived was an oeonian life, it follows 
that, the life being the same both in the Lord and 
in His disciples, they both were united in the mystic 
Vine, since one and the same life was in it and in 
its branches. Therefore, St. Paul concludes, since 
it is now seonian life that rules in both Christ 
and His members, death is automatically excluded. 
While ‘ the seed abideth ’ in the believer, he not 
only does not sin, but he cannot sin ; or, if he sins, 
the sin is proof that the life js not yet dominant. 

The argument in Ro 7 is similar. Using the 
image of marriage being valid for life, St. Paul 
says that the natural man has law for a husband 
and sin for his child, and sin in turn begets death, 
i.e. spiritual death (v.®). This spiritual death is in 
turn undone by the Spirit of life in Christ _Je.su3 
(8®). We are given even an exact definition of 
death as being identical with the mind of the flesh, 
and of life as being spiritual-mindedness (8®). 
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Even the famous passage in 1 Co 15 is given 
a coherent meaning only when the thought of 
spiritual life and spiritual death is kept in the 
foreground. It is true that here the thought is 
less pure, and that the physical death of Christ and 
His resurrection from physical death are made the 
proofs of the reality or the heavenly order. But, 
even so, it is not the physical resurrection that is 
the vital point, but the spiritual, of ■which the 
physical is but an expression. The argument is as 
follo'ws. To be stUl in your sins is death ; faith, 
however, when it comes, annuls this (spiritual) 
death, for it is essentially life. This living faith 
(the life of God in the soul) is what filled Christ, 
and constituted His title to the higher state of 
being, as is proved by the fact that He overcame 
(spiritual) death; the proof that He did so over- 
come spiritual death is to be seen in the fact that 
He could not be holden by physical death. Hence 
death in both senses is abolished, or is in the pro- 
cess of being abolished, but the death which is the, 
enemy is spiritual, and, if physical death comes 
into question at all, it is incidental only or by way 
of illustration. That this is the true interpretation 
becomes clear when we observe that the remainder 
of the chapter (vv.“"’®) is concerned only with 
affirming that this higher spiritual, or risen, life 
will require a cognate spiritual body, and that as 
God gave the life so He will give the suitable 
body. 

(b) There are, however, unquestionably many 
passages in the NT which seem, on the surface at 
all events, to refer exclusively to a physical death. 
They are those which in the Gospels (12 times) and 
the Acts (8 times) deal ^vith the death of Jesus 
Christ. But even here a sound exegesis -will com- 
pel us to distinguish between what is said and 
what is signified. What is said is that Jesus 
suffered physical death at the hands of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of His day. What is 
signified is that His sufferings as witnessed had a 
hidden counterpart and a universal validity because, 
He being a heavenly subject, what He experienced 
in strong crying and tears afiects all who are united 
to Him as a transcendental subject by being made 
sharers of His life, partakers of His divine nature. 
What is signified is that His crucifixion is a mystic 
process before it takes sliape in the moment of a 
physical death, and that this process of crucifixion, 
therefore, goes on necessarily in all those who are 
made one -with His life (Gal 5^ C'*). What is 
signified is that the physical death and burial of 
Christ are a reflexion of a spiritual death and 
burial which He underwent in order that He might 
be a radiating centre of heavenly life to all men. 
The real death and burial are to be found in the 
seonian world ; the death and burial that fall under 
history are shadows of the real. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews also refers explicitly 
to the physical death and sufierings, but here we 
must allow for the exigencies of the line of argu- 
ment adopted. This compelled the author to place 
the physical death of the man Christ Jesus over 
against the phj'sical death of the animals slain in 
OT sacrifices. Yet, even so, the force of the argu- 
ment depends on the superior worth of the former. 
His sacrifice was all-compelling, partly because it 
was voluntary (7” S’**" 10“), still more because of 
its transcendent worth, it being the offering of One 
whose life was divine, and made in accordance 
with the power of an indissoluble life (7*®) and 
through an reonian spirit (9'^). The life, we may 
say, that even here is dealt with is essentially 
spiritual, and is physical only in a secondary and 
subordinate sense. 

(c) A third and small class of passages alone 
remains where death is of an ambiguous appear- 
ance. In Rev H® 6® Q® 20’®*" Death is personified 


and joined with Hades, and both may attack man 
on his physical or on his spiritual side. In Mt 4'® 
and Lk 1’® the shadow ot death falls across the 
heathen world, where spiritual death is surely 
meant. In hit 16®®, Mk 9', and Lk 9®® contem- 

oraries of Jesus, it is said, should not taste of 

eath till they saw the Kingdom of God. It is 
impossible to say what was the original context of 
this triplicated passage, but it is improbable that 
the passage itself is to be regarded as a falsified 
prophecy of a historical fact. The ‘ Kingdom of 
God ’ and the * Son of Man ’ are terms which ex- 
press inner realities, and it is at least likely, then, 
that ‘death’ is also leonian. In this case the 
meaning of the passage is that there were some (a 
‘ remnant,’ the few who were ‘ chosen ’) who Avould 
not taste the bitterness of spiritual death, because 
to them would be vouchsafed the mystic vision of 
the King in His beauty, of the land that to most 
men remains far off. 

It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
the NT and Christian antithesis is not that of the 
OT and Judaism, between this world and the next, 
but between two kinds of life both here and there. 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative difference. 
On one side is the life of sense, of intellect, of 
static forms, of fixed perceptions and well-defined 
conceptions — the life, in short, whose boundaries 
are set by the practical needs of the empirical Ego. 
On the other side is the life which creates the very 
power by which sense and intellect discharge their 
limited functions, which is in itself defiant of 
forms, is only partially grasped by perceptions, 
and for the most part remains outside conceptions 
— the life, in short, which Jesus came to reveal and 
to give, which is called reonian, or spiritual, or 
heavenly, or divine, and is that ever-flowing stream 
from the life of God of which all expressions of life 
are at all levels fragmentary flashes. We pass 
from the fragment towards the complete and per- 
fect in exact proportion to our surrender of our 
lower and separated self to the life of the whole, 
which is God. It is this enhanced life and ex- 
panded consciousness that the religion of Jesus 
Christ and His Church is primarily concerned 
with. Its interest in eschatolo^, in theories about 
resurrection, in hypotheses sncli as that of univer- 
salism, of conditional immortality, of the nature of 
the ultimate union of soul and body, or of re- 
incarnation, though real, is subordinate only. It 
is concerned with a higher life experienceu here 
and now, and to grow hereafter more and more 
towards the perfect day. It is interested in 
theories about that life, but its interest in them is 
not vital. 

Liteiiatoke. — Boethius, PhUoso^hicB Consolatio ; Augustine, 
Confessions, esp. bks. x,, xi., xiii. ; Aquinas, Stiw. i. qu. x. 
arts. 4-6 ; Philo, Quod Deas sit immut., 5 C (Mangey, 
p. 277); D. Petavius, de Deo Deigue propr. iii. S, 4, and esp. 
notes to pp. 25S-260, ed. L. Gudnn, Bar-Ie-Duc, vol. i., 1SG4 ; 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 38; John Damascene, de Fide orlhod., bk. 
a. ch. i. ; Alcuin, Ep. 162, in PL, c. 419 ; F. D. E. Schleicr- 
macber, Acdcn (1799), Gottingen, 1906; C. v. Orelli, Die heb. 
Syn. der Zeit und Evngl'eit, Leipzig, 1871 ; W. 'W. Harvey, 
iS. Irencci ado. Hcer., Cambridge, 1857, esp. his ‘ Preliminary 
Observations’ ; F. von Hiigel, Eternal Lije, Edinburgh, 1912 ; 
Vi. R. Aiger, Crit. Mist, of the Doctrine of a Future 
New York, 1878, with copious bibliography. 

W. E. Cobb. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Egyptian). — The Egy])- 
tian conceptions of life and death seem at first 
sight to be full of inexplicable contradictions. No 
wonder is felt when these states are found to be 
alternately praised and execrated, for in such 
praise and execration personal preferences arc 
involved, and these may vary. But it is more 
perplexing to find diametrically opposite ■views 
expressed or implied with regard to questions of 
fact or belief, as when the same being is described 
almost in one breath both as alive and as dead, or 
when men v. ho fear the dead are seen to have used 
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magical means to kill their enemies, thinking thus 
to be rid ot them. Such inconsistencies arise from 
tlie blending of the simple distinction between 
physical life and death with the extremely ancient 
and almost universal belief in immortality — a belief 
that is rooted partly in the passionate ahhorrence 
which death inspires as an indignity inflicted upon 
the living,! and partly in the fact that death is 
known to us only through observation of the 
external world, and not by conscious inner ex- 
perience. 

Life and death are facts, since they are ever 
being forced upon our notice ; death is a false- 
hood, however, because we have never known it 
to be true of ourselves, and, furthermore, because 
we will not admit that it can be true of ourselves. 
But, if after the physical death we are not dead, 
then Ave must be alive. The Avords ‘life’ and 


ytoneh ‘to become,’ ‘come into existence.’ For 
‘ death ’ there are various euphemistic expressions, 
such as Iipyt or sivd’,, ‘passing aAvay,’ mhil, 
‘ reaching port ’ ; ‘ my dying day ’ is once ex- 
pressed by hno nfr-nl bn, ‘the day on Avhich it 
Avent AA-ell Avith me’ (Sphbix, iv. [1901] 16); the 
phrase sbt r bn’h, ‘to attain to beatitude,’ is 
ambiguous, sometimes referring to lionoured old 
age and sometimes to deatli. The dead are de- 
scribed as ntiw tin, ‘those Avho are yonder,’ or as 
b\gy nnyw, ‘ the Aveary ones.’ Theological is the 
j)hrase s n k’,-f, ‘to go to one’s ka, or double’ ; so, 
too, are the Avords V,li, ‘ glorified being,’ s',h, 

‘ noble,’ and hsy, ‘ blessed,’ applied to the illustri- 
ous dead._ Two epithets that from the early 
Middle Kingdom onAvards are appended to tlie 
names of dead persons reflect, the one the identifi- 
cation of the dead Avith Osiris, and the other the 


A. FORMS OF THE HIEROGLYPHIC SIGN 
FOR 'nf) (LIFE) 



B. the object 'nh (sandal-strings) and sandal from 

THE FOOT-END OF MIDDLE KINGDOM COFFINS 



C. SOME SANDALS AS SHOWN ON OLD KINGDOM MONUMENTS 



fig. 86). 

3. Simplified form of hieroglyph (Petrie, ilfcdujn, London, 1892, pi. 14). j, . .. , 

4. J. Garstang, The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, London, 1907, pi. G, opposite p. 168 ; over the sandal-stringe the original 

has the superscription, ‘the two 'nft (sandal-strings) under his feet.’ 

5. H. Schafer, Priestergrdber vom Totentempel des Se-user-ri, Leipzig, 1908, p. 54. 

6. From the slate-palette of Nar-mer, 1st dyn. (J. E. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, i., London, 1900, pi. 29). 

7. N. de G. Davies, Deir el Gebrduri, London, 1902, i. pi. 11, completed from ii. pi. 0. 

8. F. AV. von Hissing, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai, Berlin, 1905, i. pi. 16. 

9. Davies, The Bock Tombs of Sheikh Said, London, 1901, i. pi. 15. 


‘ death ’ thus both acquire a double meaning, and 
a Avide field for speculation opens out ; the acliieve- 
ments of the Egyptians Avithin this field have here 
to be considered. 

I. Philological. — Whereas the Egyptian Avord 
for ‘to die,’ omvt, Coptic Moy (infinitive), aaooyt 
( qualitative), is shared Avith all the Semitic lan- 
guages, the verb for ‘tolive,”4i7(, Coptic con^, con^, 
is of doubtful affinities. Several derivatives ^from 
the same stem, such as 'nh, ‘ sandal-string, nij, 
‘ goat,’ 'nil, ‘ ear,’ fail to suggest_ any earlier or 
more concrete meaning for it, Avhile other Avords 
having the same radical letters, such as 'nh, ‘ oath 
(Coptic ANAO)), oi'nli, ‘mirror,’ clearly deiii-e their 
meaning from 'nh, ‘to live.’ Closely relawd in 
sense are the verbs wnn, ‘ to e.xist,’ and hpr (Coptic 

1 See particularly R. Hertz. ‘ La Eeprisentation collective de 
la mort,* in ASoc x. [1905-^6] 124. 


belief in immortality; these are m]'-7irto, ‘the 
justified,’! and lahm 'nJi, ‘avIio repeats life,’ re- 
spectively. The deceased Pharaoh Avas called ‘ the 
great God,’ like his great prototype Osiris, Avhile 
the living king is ‘ the good god.’ 

2 . Writing and figured representation.— (a) The 
symbol of life, Avhicli is also the hieroglyph u.‘=ed 
for Avriting the Avords ‘life’ and ‘live,’ is the 

so-called crux ansata, ■^, popularly knoivn as 

the 'ankh {'nh), or ‘key of life.’ Its origin has 
been much discussed, most scholars agreeing that 
the sign represents a tie or knot of some kind, 
though in v. Loret’s opinion (Sphinx, v._[1902] 1.3S) 
it depicts a mirror. The true explanation, hinted 
at but immediately rejected by G. Dares-sy (RTAP 
1 See art. Exincs asd Moealitt (Egyptian), § 7. 
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xxvi. [1904] 130), was first enunciated by Battis- 
combe Gunn, who proves the symbol to depict the 
strings or straps of the sandal. 

No demonstration of Gunn’s discoverj (acknowledged by 
A. Erman in his Agyptische Grammatik^, Berlin, 1911, p. viii) 
has yet found its way into print: the crucial evidence m the 
following argumentation has been supplied by Gunn himself. 
There is an object called ‘nj, exactly resembling the symbol 
and hieroglyph for ‘ life,’ which is often represented pair-wise 
at the foot-end of Middle Kingdom cofilns. These coffins are 
covered with pictures of articles deemed necessary for the 
happiness of the dead in the after-life, and care is taken in 
most cases to place each object in its appropriate position as 
regards the body of the dead man within the coffin ; thus 
necklaces are shown on the level of his neck, sceptres within 
reach of his hand, and so forth. A priori, therefore, it is to 
be concluded that the object was connected with the feet — a 
point clinched by the fact that a pair of these objects is usually 
shown next one or more pairs of sandals, while the other 
articles depicted (anklets, bowls for washing, etc.) are more 
or less clearly connected with the feet (see J. Garstang, Burial 
Customs of Ana. Egypt, London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168; 
P. Laoau, Sarcophages antMeurs au nouvel empire, Paris, 1904, 
no. 28034 [p. 90 f.] ; H. Schafer, Priestergraber, Leipzig, 1903, 
fig. 73 [p. B4], 83 [p. 69], and pi. 11). In several instances the 
accompanying inscriptions describe the pair of objects as * the 
two 'n(^ on the ground under his feet’ (of. Garstang, loc. cif.; 
liaoau, ii. 168 ; the preposition ‘under ’ must not be pressed 
too closely, but it at least shows that the 'nj was part of, or 
belonged in some way to, the sandals). It now we compare the 

object with the representation of the sandals, we ehali see 

that the same elements enter into both— the tong loop that 
passes round the ankle, the straps that serve to bind this loop 
to the sides of the sandal, and possibly a kind of ribbed bow or 
buckle. It is difficult to make the representations harmonize 
in detail, but, remembering that the sign is a very old one, 
that the modes of binding the sandal to the foot vary greatly, 
and that possibly the sign depicts the straps not as actually 
worn but laid out in such a way as to exhibit them to the best 
advantage, we shall hardly doubt that the objects shown on 
the Middle Kingdom coffins and called ‘n(^ are a spare pair of 
sandal-strings for use in the event of those attached to the 
sandals requiring to be replaced. The out on the preceding 
page depicts various examples of the sandal-strings both as an 
article of use and as a hieroglj^b, together with pictures of 
sandals for comparison; the hieroglyph is normally painted 
black. 


There being no obvious connexion between the 
idea of life and that of sandal-strings, it must be 
supposed that the idea of life, not being itself 
susceptible of pictorial representation, was sym- 
bolized by an object the name of which fortuitously 
coincided in sound with the word for ‘life’; this 
procedure is merely the procedure called ‘ phonetic 
transference,’ extremely common in hieroglyphic 
writing. 

It is, of course, possible that ‘nft (^ankh 7), * sandal-strings,' and 
’nJConith?), ‘life ’(the vowel in both cases is hypothetic), are 
ultimately connected etymologically, but, as said above, the 
original meaning of the stem 'nj is unknown. It would cer- 
tainly be wrong to advance the h3T)othesi3 that the sandal- 
strings were called 'n& because they resembled the symbol for 
life, the origin of that symbol itself being regarded as undis- 
coverable. The evidence of the earliest writing (the absence 
of the stroke-determinative 1) shows that the 'antft-sign was 
regarded as a phonetic and not as a pictorial sign. 

As a symbol the 'anJch is everywhere to be found 
on the Egjrptian monuments. Gods and goddesses 
hold it in their hands, or present it to the nose of 
their favourites. It appears with arms supporting 
a standard (e.gr., E. NaviUe, The Temple of Deir el- 
Bahari,_ v., London, 1906, pi. 149) or as itself re- 
presenting the legs of a human figure {Louvre, 
C 16 ) ; such religious representations have still to 
be collected and classified. As a mere ornamental 
device the 'an^-sign is frequentlj; found on furni- 
ture, jewellery, etc., often in association with other 

auspicious symbols, e.g., ^ stability, 

and prosperity.’ As an amulet the 'ankh is fairly 
common, and is usually made of green or blue 
faience. 

( 6 ) There is no corresponding symbol for ‘ death.’ 
The words ‘death’ and ‘to die’ are in early times 
followed (or ‘determined,’ to use the technical 
expression) by a sign representing a man fallen 
J Except where ‘ the symbol life ’ is meant. 


upon his knees,_ and bleeding from a wound on the 
head ; later this sim is merged into another of 
wider application and varying form — ^the commonest 


form is 


-which accompanies various words 


meaning ‘prisoner’ or ‘enemy.’ Very often, how- 
ever, these hieroglyphs are mutilated or suppressed 
because of their ill-omened associations (ZA li. 
[1914] 19). 

3 . Literal views of life and death. — How life was 
envisaged may best be learned from the following 
wishes on behalf of a dead man ; 


‘May there be given to thee thy eyes to see, thy ears to hear 
what is spoken ; thy mouth to speak, and thy feet to walk. 
May thy hands and arms move, and thy flesh be firm. May thy 
members be pleasant, and mayest thou have joy of all thy 
limbs. Mayest thou scan thy flesh (and find it) whole and sound, 
without any blemish upon thee ; thy true heart being vidth 
thee, even the heart that thou didst have heretofore ’ (K. Sethe, 
Urkundtn des agyp. AUerlwm, Leipzig, 1904-09, iv. 114 L). 

Death is the negation of life; in slaying their 
foes, the Egyptians sought to make them ‘ as though 
they had never been ’ ( Urlcundtn, iv. 7, o.u&.passim), 
and the custom of cutting off their hands and phalli 
indicates of what activities it was intended to 
deprive them. Further light is throivn on these 
materialistic conceptions of life and death in a 
passage of the 175th chapter of the Booh of the Dead, 
where the state of death is described : 


‘ Of a truth it is without water, it is without air— deep, dark, 
and void, a place where one lives in quietude. Pleasure of love 
is not there to be had, nay, but beatitude is given to me in 
lieu of water and air and love, quietude in lieu of bread and 
beer.’ 

Inertia is the chief characteristic of the dead, 
wherefore they were called ‘ the weary,’ ‘ the inert ’ 
{§ I) ; elsewhere we find death compared with sleep 
{e.g.. Pyramid Texts, ed. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, 
721). Life, on the other hand, is full of activity, 
and chief among its needs are air to breathe 
(‘breath of life’ is a common expression) and 
food and drink for sustenance. Here, again, the 
wishes for the dead are the best evidence of the 
things deemed needful for the living ; ‘ bread and 
beer, oxen and geese, cloth and linen, incense and 
myrrh, and things good and pure whereon a god 
lives’ — so runs the common formula, which hardly 
less often mentions ‘ the sweet breeze of the North- 
wind’ as a necessity of life. The place of life was 
pre-eminently the earth ; ‘ 0 all ye who live upon 
earth,’ begins a favourite invocation. 

Various views were held as to the whereabouts 
of the dead, but their habitation was normally not 
the earth ; ‘ those who are yonder ’ is, as we have 
seen, a common designation of the dead. That the 
land of death is a land whence there is no return- 
ing was early said ; already in the Pyramid Texts 
(2175) we find the warning, ‘Go not upon those 
western ways, for those who have gone yonder 
come not back again (the same thought recurs 
later; cf. Harris 600, recto 7, 2). Keflcxions as 
to the duration of life and death are often en- 
countered in the texts. The Egyptian prayed that, 
like Joseph, he might attain to the age of 110 years 
(see BTAP xxxiv. [1912] 16-18). In comparison 
with death, the endlessness of which was constantly 
alluded to (cf. ‘the city of eternity’ for the 
necropolis, ‘ the lords of eternity ’ for the funerary 
gods), ‘ the span of things done upon earth is but 
as a dream’ {PSBA xxxv. [1913] 169; cf. Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 A, recto 55 \_Les Papyrus hitratiques 
. . . de I’Ermiiage, 1913]; it should be said 
parenthetically that this comparison of life with a 
dream refers only to the dreamlike fugitiveness of 
its events, not to any speculations concerning its 
reality). With regard to the extension of the idea 
of life, it seems to have included man and the animal 

1 For this and other valuable references the writer is indebted 
to Professor Sethe of Gottingen. 
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kingdom only (cf. the words quoted from a Memphite 
text in § II) ; it is doubtful whether an Egyptian 
would have spoken of plants as living ; nor is there 
any expression foimd to describe the neutral in- 
animate state of things not belonging to the animal 
world. 

4 . The hatred of death. — The opening words of 
the gravestone-formula, ‘ O ye who love life and 
hate death,’ strike to the root of the most profound 
feelings of the Egyptians, whose intense love of life 
and detestation of death made them devote more 
time and thought to funerary things than has been 
done by any other people before or since. The 
best expression of these feelings is on a stele dating 
only from the year 46 B.C., but wholly Egyptian 
in feeling ; a woman speaks from the tomb to the 
husband who has survived her : 

• O brother, husband, friend, highpriesb— thy heart shall nob 
grow weary of drinking and eating, drunkenness and love. 
Celebrate a happy day ; follow thy heart by day and night ; 
pub no care in thy heart. What are thy years upon the earth? 
The West [i.e. the place of burial] is a land of slumber, dark and 
heavj', the habitation of those who are yonder, who sleep in 
their mummy-shapes, nor wake to see their brethren, nor regard 
their fathers and mothers, and their hearts are reft of their 
wives and children. The living water of which all have a share, 
tor me it is thirst, but it comes to him who is upon earth. 
Thirst have 1, though water is beside me, and I know not the 
place where I am, since I came to this valley. . . . Turn my 
face to the North wind on the bank of the water ; perchance so 
my heart shall be relieved of its affliction. Nay but Death, his 
name is “ Come” ; every one to whom ho hath called comes to 
him straightway, their hearts affrighted, through fear of him. 
There is none can sea him either of gods or of men ; great and 
small alike rest with him, nor can any stay his finger. He 
loveth all, and robbeth tbe eon from bis mother. The old man 
moves to meet him, and all men fear and make petition before 
him. Yet ha turns not his face towards them, he comes not to 
him who Implores him, ha hearkens not when he is worshipped, 
he shows himself not, even though any manner of bribs is given 
to him' (B. Lepsius, Auswahl der wiehtigsten Urkunden des 
3gyp. Alterthums, Leipzig, 1842, pi, 16). 

This is perhaps the only passage in which death 
is personified, though the Egyptians were not 
averse to a sort of fictitious deification of abstract 
ideas; Life, e.g., is found beside Health in the 
outward guise of a Nile-god (J. E. Gautier and 
G. J 6 quier, Mdmoire sur les fouilles de Licht, 
Paris, 1902, p. 25). The exhortation ‘ celebrate a 
happy day ’ recurs again and again in the songs of 
the harpers at Egyptian banquets, together -with 
the reminder that life is short, death inevitable 
and eternal. Herodotus tells us (ii. 78) that at the 
entertainments of the rich a wooden figure of a 
dead body in a coffin was borne around and shown 
to the raests, with the words ; ‘ When thou lookest 
upon this, drink and be merry, for thou shalt be 
such as this when thou art dead.’ No reference is 
made to this custom in our texts, but it is thoroughly 
Egyptian in spirit (see also Pint, de Is. et Osir, 
xvii. ). The old songs coUected by W. Max Muller, 
Die Liehespoesie der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899 
(pp. 29-37), recall the wretched fata of the 
dead : 

‘ The nobles and glorified ones . . buried in their pyramids, 

who built themselves chapels, their place is no more ; what is 
become of them? I have heard the words of Imhotpe and 
Hardedef, told and told again; where is their place? Their 
walla are destroyed, their place is no more, as though they had 
never been. None cometh thence who can relate how they 
fare. . . .’ Then comes the inevitable moral : ‘ Be of good 
cheer, forget and enjoy thyself. Follow thy heart, so long as 
thou livest ; place myrrh on thy head, clothe thyself with fine 
linen, anoint thyself ; forget sorrow and remember Joy, until 
arrives that day of putting to shore in the land that loveth 
silence.’ 

5 . The hope of immortality. — From the same 
Theban tomb from which the last words are drawn 
(tomb of the priest Neferhotpe [50], XIXth dyn.) 
comes a song expressing widely different senti- 
ments : 

• I have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and 
what they tell extolling life on earth, and belittling the region 
of the dead. Yet wherefore do they thus as concerns the land 
of Eternity, the Just and fair, where terrors are not? iVrangling 
is its abhorrence, nor does any gird himself against his fellow. 


That land free of foes, all our kinsmen rest within it from the 
earliest day of time* The childrea of millions of millions come 
thither, eveiy one. For none may tarry in the land of Egypt ; 
none there is that passes not yonder. The span of earthly 
deeds is but as a dream ; but a fair welcome awaits him who 
has reached the West’ {PSBA xxxv. ICO). 

This pretty poem voices the opinions of those 
who, holding a firm faith in immortality, rejected 
the cold comfortless views of death already illus- 
trated. No doubt that faith was bom of a 
revulsion of feeling against the pitiless cruelty of 
death ; and, being the offspring of the -will rather 
than of the reason, it did not supersede or drive 
out the opposite belief. There is an argumentative, 
controversial note in the asseveration of the old 
funerary texts, ‘Thou hast departed living, thou 
hast not departed dead’ {Pyramid Texts, 134; cf. 
833); or we may quote the reiterated assurance, 
‘Thou diest not,’ in the same texts (657, 775, 781, 
792, 810, 875, 1464, 1477, 1810, 1812, 2201). The 
multifarious funerary rites, the contracts made 
with M-priests, and the petitions or threats to 
passers-by and visitors to the tombs all imply that 
the benefits of immortality were not to be obtained 
except by elaborate forethought and deliberate 
effort. It is true that a discontinuance of the 
funerary cult might not entail complete anni- 
hilation ; the Egyptians dreaded, for instance, lest 
the cessation of the offerings made to them might 
compel them to devour their own excrements {ZA 
xlvh. [1910] 100-111). Nevertheless, there was 
ever lurking in the background the fear that a man 
might perish altogether, and that his corpse might 
decay and fall to pieces {Book of the Dead, titles of 
chs. 45, 163), this fear giving rise to the strange 
apprehension of a ‘second death in the necropolis’ 
{lb. chs. 44, 175, 176). 

Similar conclusions might perhaps be drawn 
from the variety of the theones concerning the 
fate of the departed, who were alternately (or even 
simultaneously) believed to be stars in the sky, 
dwellers in the nether world, incarnations of Osiris, 
01 spirits living in the tomb or revisiting their 
earthly homes (see art. State of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). It is unthinkable that all these 
divergent views were accepted and believed with 
a fervent sincerity; rather _ thev were conjectures 
sanctioned by ancient tradition, half-believed, half- 
doubted, and expressed with a naive and credulous 
thoughtlessness, which at the same time failed to 
silence the haunting suspicion that absolute death, 
after all, might be a reality. 

6 . Secondary views of life and death. — Under 
the influence of the conception of immortality the 
terms ‘life’ and ‘death’ became so impremated 
each with the meaning of the other that they no 
longer contradicted and excluded one another as 
they had originally done ; ‘ life ’ was not neces- 
sarily the short term of e.xistence upon earth, 
and ‘death’ was perhaps but another mode of 
living. Sometimes, of course, by the abstraction 
which language permits, the words were used in 
their old strictly contrasted senses, but often there 
is left only a shadow of the original meaning; 
‘living’ may be any form of existence vaguely 
analogous to physical, terrestrial existence, and 
‘death,’ ‘die,’ ‘dead,’ are terms that might be 
applied to various states from which some char- 
acteristic feature of living was absent. A few 
examples, mainly of philological interest, may 
serve to illustrate this transition of meaning. Not 
only was prolongation of life the reward of moral 
conduct (see Ethics and Morality [Egyptian], 

§ 6 ), but in a sense the moral life was the only 
true life ; in the Teaching of Ptahhotpe we 
read : 

‘As for the fool who hearkens not, he achieves pot anything 
he looks upon him who knows as one who is ignorant, Md 
upon things useful as things harmful, ... he lives upon that 
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wherewith men die, ... his character is told (?) in the opinion 
of the nobles in that he dies living every day' (Le Papyrua 
Prisse, ed. Q. J^quier, Paris, 19X1, 17. 4-8). 

Sach ■was the fear felt by him "who ■was admitted 
to the presence of Pharaoh that he knew not 
whether he was alive or dead (Sinuhe, 255 ; Koll&r 
[ed. A. H. Gardiner, Literary Texts of the Neio 
Kingdom, Leipzig, 1911], 5. 1). The verb ‘to live’ 
was applied to other things besides human beings 
and animals ; thus, whatever else in a man might 
die, his name, if properly tended, would continue 
to live {Pyramid Texts, 764, 899, 1024, and in later 
texts ‘Living soul’ (6; 'nhy) is a collo- 
cation of words ■which frequently occurs ; yet, from 
its association with the dead, the word ‘soul’ is 
often determined with the hieroglyph that implies 
death. Pictures, statues, and images of all kinds 
were imbued Avith a sort of life,* by virtue of a 
principle common to all early superstition ; the 
sculptor was called ‘he who makes to live’ (s'nh ) ; 
hieroglyphs representing animals and human beings 
Avere sometimes mutilated or suppressed, obviously 
because they Avere considered to have the same 
power to injure as living things {ZA li. 1-64). 

7. Death and the gods. — Could the gods be said 
to live? In a sense, no doubt, they Avere con- 
sidered to live more fully, more truly, than human 
beings. The solar deity in particular Avas full of 
vitality; the Pharaoh is said to be ‘granted life 
like Re’ ; Re ‘ lives upon truth ’ ; the solar hymns, 
especially those to the Aten (the solar god of the 
heretic king Akhenaten) represent all life as ema- 
nating from the god ; and all gods and goddesses 
were dispensers of life. On a closer AueAV, hoAvever, 
we find that the kind of life that Avas predicated of 
the gods is more analogous to the life of the blessed 
dead than to the life of human beings; to the 
virtuous dead it is promised, ‘ he Avho is yonder 
shall be a living god’ (Erman, Gesprdch eines 
Lehensmuden mit seiner Seek, Berlin, 1896, p. 142 ; 
of. Pap. Petersburg, 1116 A, recto 66). That the 
gods dAvell afar off together Avith the dead is shoAvn 
by the folloAving sentence from a sepulchral stele 
or the Middle Kingdom : ‘ I have gone doAvn to the 
city of eternity, to the place Avhere the gods are ’ 
{Cairo, 20485). Various dead Pharaohs and celeb- 
rities Avere posthumously deified (see art. Heroes 
AND Hero-Gods [Egyptian]), and, the green or black 
complexions of their images suggest that they were 
not regarded as Avholly alive. Osiris, as lung of 
Eternity, chief of the Westerners, led but a shadoAvy 
existence, and similar conclusions are implied by 
the fact that certain deities had their ‘ living ’ ter- 
restrial representatives. The Pharaoh ruled as 
Horus ‘ on the throne-of-Horus of the living ’ ; 
under another aspect he Avas the ‘living sphinx- 
image of Atum ’ {s^ 'n^ n ’Itm). Alternately 
regarded as ‘ son of R5 ’ and as identical with Re, 
the King did not die, but ‘flew to heaven and 
joined the sun, the flesh of the god becoming 
merged in its creator’ {Sinuhe,^ R 7f.). The Apis 
and Mnevis bulls were respectively living emana- 
tions of Ptah and Atuul, and other sacred animals 
whose cult was celebrated in late times doubtless 
stood in a similar relation to the gods whom they 
represented. Lastly, the historical aspect from 
which the gods were sometimes regarded repre- 
sented them as rulers of a far-distant age, and, in 
consequence, as beings long since dead. 

8. The dead as a class of beings. — In the BooJt 
of the Dead and elsewhere Ave find the folloAv- 
ing classification; men, gods, blessed dead {l’,ha, 
‘bright’ ones), and dead {mtio) (see E. A. W. 
Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1898, pp. 113, 

1 It has often been stated, especially by G. Maspero, that 
objects found in the tombs have been deliberately broken in 
order to ‘kill’ them, and so to send them into the realms of the 
dead for the use of the deceased. No authentic evidence in 
favour of this statement seems to be forthcoming;. 


293, 298, 308, 366, 389, 477). In this classification 
there is a kind of chronological hierarchical 
arrangement; the dead of the most remote times 
are holier, and partake more of divinity, than 
those recently deceased. So, too, the Turin Canon 
of Kings conceived the earliest rulers of Egypt to 
have been the gods of the first ennead ; then came 
the lesser gods, and, lastly, the folloAvers of Horns 
and earliest historical kings. Manetho records a 
similar sequence of ‘gods’ and ‘semi-divine dead’ 
{viKvss ol nylBeoi). In the Book of the Bead and 
elseAvhere ‘ the dead ’ are spoken of in a way that 
clearly assumes them to enjoy a kind of existence ; 
they ‘ see,’ ‘ hear,’ and so forth. 

9. Relations of the living and the dead. — Some 
Egyptologists, influenced more by anthropological 
theorists than by the unambiguous eAudence of the 
Egyptian texts, have asserted that the funerary 
rites and practices of the Egyptians Avere in the 
main precautionary measures serving to protect 
the living against the dead {e.g., J. Capart, in 
Trans. Third Congr. Hist. Bel., Oxford, 190S, 
i. 203). Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 
it is of fundamental importance to realize that the 
vast stores of Avealth and thought expended by the 
Egyptians on their tombs— that wealth and that 
thought Avhich created not only the pyramids, but 
also the practice of mummifacation and a very 
extensive funerary literature — Avere due to the 
anxiety of each member of the community Avith 
regard to his oAvn individual future welfare, and 
not to the feelings of respect, or fear, or duty felt 
tOAvards the other dead. We have only to read the 
story of the exile Sinuhe to realize the horror felt 
by an Egyptian at the prospect of dying abroad, 
and of being thus depnved of the usual funerary 
honours ; it is a feeling akin to this that created 
the whole system of funereal observances. 

It does not vitiate the assertion here made that 
the dead cannot bury themselves, and are to that 
extent at the mercy of the living. Death does not 
absolutely snap all relations ; and motives of filial 
piety, the calculation that one’s oAvn funeral rites 
are dependent on others, liberal inducements in the 
form of legacies, previous contracts with the de- 
ceased, and also a certain modicum of fear and 
hope — all these things afforded a certain guarantee 
to the dying man that his own wishes with regard 
to burial and a post mortem cult Avould be carried 
out. But there Avas no real ancestor-AVorship or 
objective cult of the dead in ancient Egypt.* The 
feelings of the living toAvards the other-dead, if 
they may be so called, constitute, therefore, a 
question apart from the question of funerary rites 
(see art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[E gyptian]). The Egyptians Availed and mourned 
at the death of relatives, not merely out of grief, 
but as a matter of propriety; under the NeAv 
Kingdom, mourning-clothes of a bluish colour were 
worn by Avomen at the funeral {ZJi xlvii._ 162) ; we 
have at least one possible allusion to fastin" on the 
occasion of a death {Pap. Petersburg, 1116B, recto 
42) ; friends as Avell as relatives attended the 
funeral. It Avas thought that after death the 
deceased might return ‘to afibrd protection to 
their children upon earth ’ ( Vrkundcn, iv. 491 ; 
Nina de Garis Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb 
of Amencmhct, London, 1914, pi. 27) ; and we have 
a number of pathetic letters to departed relatives 
craving their intervention and help (Cairo, 25,975, 
hieratic text on linen. Old Kingdom ; Cairo, 25,375, 
and Petrie collection, boAvls with hieratic inscrip- 
tion, before Middle Kingdom ; Pitt-Rivers collec- 
tion, cup Avith hieratic inscription, before XVlIIth 
dyn. ^PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). In one of these 
letters {Pap. Leyden S71, XXth dyn. ; see Mas- 
pero, &udes (gyptiennes, Paris, 1879-91, i. 145-169) 

1 See, farther, art. Ernies akd Morauty (Egypt'iu'). t *3 (*®) 
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bitter reproaches are addressed to a dead woman 
by her widower, who has fallen ill, blaming her for 
her neglect of him after all his kindness towards 
her while she was alive. 

lOj The dead_ as mali^ant beings. — In the 
magical and medical papyri incantations are often 
directed against ‘ every enemy male or femaJe, 
every dead person male or female,’ who shall come 
to injure N, the son of M. The dead are conceived 
of as the cause of disease, though perhaps only those 
dead are meant who still wandered homeless over 
the earth. The evidence seems fairly clear that 
actual ‘possession’ by the dead, conceived of as 
haunting spirits, is meant in such cases; for the 
demon is charged to ‘ flow forth,’ and honey is said 
to be a useful medicament ‘ which is sweet to men, 
but bitter to the dead’ (Erman, Zauberspruchefiir 
Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, p. 12 f.). At the 
same time, the duly-buried dead also had power to 
take vengeance on those who injured their pro- 
perty or violated their tombs (H. Sottas, La Pr6- 
seryation de la propri6t& funiraire, Paris, 1913), 
Evidently in Egypt, as in other lands, there was a 
danger inherent m death and in the dead, as also 
in blood, the symbol of death ; in a Leyden pap3rrus 
it is lamented that ‘plague is throughout the 
land, blood is everywhere, death is not lacking’ 
(Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 25) ; and, perhaps because of its 
association with blood, red colour is in many papyri 
avoided for •writing the names of the gods, except 
in the case of the evil god Seth. 

II. Origin and nature of life and death. — The 
Pyramid Texts (1466) recall a time ‘when heaven 
was not, when earth was not, when mankind was 
not, before the gods were bom, before death had 
come into existence.’ Many cosmogonic legends 
were told by the Egyptians (see Erman, Agyptische 
Religion^, Berlin, 1909, pp. 32-36, for best sum- 
mary) ; most of these referred the origin of life to 
some god, but there was a superstition which 
attributed self-generative powers to various small 
forms of animal life, such as mice, snakes, or flies. 
The frog ivas particularly prominent in this con- 
nexion, doubtless o■^ving to the numbers in which 
tadpoles appear, just as though they had come into 
existence by themselves out of the wet mud. Hence 
not only did the frog become a symbol of the resur- 
rection {whm 'nh, ‘living again’), but it was_ inti- 
mately associated •with the beginning of things; 
in the Hermopolitan myth the eight primitive 
creatures had the heads of frogs or snakes, and in 
the Abydene tale the frog-headed goddess Heket 
was associated •with Khnum in the creation (see 
W. Spiegelberg and A. Jacoby, in Sphinx, vii. 
[1903] 215-228). Life, once being started, -was 
continued by the plwsical methods of reproduction 
(see esp. Song of Rarper, 1. 1 ; Admonitions, 12, 
2 -4), but the gods, especially the_ sun-god, Ee, 
were none the less the cause and mainspring of life 
(the birth-scenes in the temples of Luxor and Deir 
el Bahri are very instructive in this connexion). 

A daringly speculative attempt to follow up this train of 
thought is found in an inscription from Memphis, a late copy of 
A text of early date (J. H. Breasted, ‘The Philosophy of a 
Memphite Priest,* in ZA xxxix, [1901] 39).i which seeks to explain 
how Ptah, having primitively divided himself into ‘ Heart* (the 
seat of the ima^native, judging faculty), as impersonated by 
Horns, and ‘ Tongue * (the organ of command, i,6. the executive, 
willing faculty), os impersonated by Thoth, henceforward per- 
vaded all that lives, ‘all gods, all men, all cattle, and all 
reptiles.* It is then shown how all actions and reactions to sens^ 
impressions presuppose the functions of ‘ heart* and ‘ tongue : 
when the eyes see, or the ears hear, or the nose smells, they 
Tonvey (this sensation) to the heart, and it is the heart that 
causes every recognition (judgment) to go forth ; it is the 
tongue that iterates (in the form of a command or act of the will) 
what the heart devises. In this way Ptah necessarily ap^ieara 
to be the causa of all things done by living creatures ; he is, in 


1 See also Erman, IT, 3911, p, 916 ff.; a new ed. is promised 
by Sethe. 


other words, the vital principle itself. This psychological ana. 
lysis of human, or rather animal, activity is up to the present 
unique, and perhaps represents the thought of some unusually 
gifted individual rather than that of the priests and learned men 
generally. 


The medical papyri show that a serious attempt 
was early made to understand the workings of 
the body, but no other eflbrt to reconcile semi- 
scientific -views with the current mythology has 
yet come to light. 

12. Magico-medical views — ^A certain pre-natal 
existence is assumed in many hyperbolical expres- 
sions, as ‘he ruled (already) in the egg’ {Sinuhe, 
R93). The normal -view, of course, was that life 
began -with birth ; a writer speaks of the ‘ children 
who are broken in the egg, who have seen the face 
of the crocodile before they ever lived’ (Lebens- 
mude, 79). The medical papyri contain prognosti- 
cations for telling whether a child -will live or not ; 
‘if it saya nif [a sound like the word for ‘yes ’], it 
win live; if it says embi [a sound like the word 
for ‘no’], it-wfll die’ {Pap. Ebers, ed. L. Stem, 
Leipzig, 1875, 97. 13 f.). Spells were used to prevent 
women from concei-ving, and there are various 
other ways in which birth is touched upon by the 
magico-medical literature. Amulets and charms 
of all sorts were employed to protect life; and, 
conversely, magic was secretly employed to bring 
about an enemy’s death [e.g., by means of waxen 
images [Pap. Lee ; see P. E. Newberry, The Am- 
herst Papyri, London, 1899]). A Turin papyrus 
attempts to cover all contingencies by enumerat- 
ing all the possible kinds of death that may happen 
to a man (W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Pap. ae Turin, 
Leyden, 1869-76, p. 120 f.). Some kinds of death 
were considered happier than others; death by 
drowning, e.q., was a Icind of apotheosis, doubtless 
because Osiris had perished in this way, and those 
who died thus were called Jiasye, ‘blessed’ {ZA 
xlvi. [1909] 132). Curses were considered efficient 
magical means of affecting life (for a good collec- 
tion of curses see Sottas, op. cit.). Oatlis are 
conditional curses; it was usual to swear ‘by 
the life of Re,’ and so common was this style of 
oath that the verb'on^, ‘to live,’ was used transi- 
tively in the sense of ‘to swear by,’ and the Coptic 
word for an oath is anash. Most contracts and 
judicial depositions during the New Kingdom 
Degin -with the words, ‘ As Amun endures, and as 
the Sovereign endures.’ In the law-courts wit- 
nesses often swore oaths aflecting their o-'vn life 
and property (conditional self-curses ; see bpiegel- 
berg, Studien und Materialien zum Rechtswesen 
des Pharaohenreiches, Hanover, 1892, pp, 71-81). 

13. Life and the lavv. — On this subject consult 
the art. Ethics and Moeality (Egyptian), § 13 
(1-3), from which it will be seen that ihe sanctity 
of human life was strongly felt, as far at least as 
Egyptians were concerned. A fe-w details may 
be added here. Abortion was cons'Idered a crime 
{Pap. Turin, 55. 1), unless the charge made in the 
passage here g^uoted was one of hi utality leading 
to a miscarriage. Particularly abhorrent was 
bloodshed between close relatives, as father and 
son, or a man and his maternal brothers (see 
Gardiner, Admonitions, p. 9). Capital punish- 
ment was less favourably considered than punish- 
ment by imprisonment and the bastinado {Pap. 
Petersburg, 1116 A, recto 48 f.), and persons con- 
demned to death were allowed to make away -with 


themselves, _ ^ 

14. Life as a thing undesirable. — The Egyptians 
intense love of life and appreciation of its value 
are reflected in many of the passages that have 
been quoted. There is, however, a limited pessi- 
mistic literature (see art. Ethics AND Morality 
[Egyptian], § 6) in which life is regarded as un- 
desirable. This point of -view may have been 
inspired originally by some such anarchical con 
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ditions as prevailed after the fall of the Memphite 
dynasties. By the beginning of the Middle King- 
dom the pessimistic style of literature was a recog- 
nized genre. Sometimes the despondent attitude 
towards life finds expression in the wish for a total 
cessation of life : 

* ^YouId that there might be an end of men, no conception, 
no birth 1 0 that the earth would cease from noise, and tumult 
be no more 1 ' (.Leyden Admonitions, 6. 14-6. 1). 

Elsewhere the misery of life is eloquently contrasted 
with the desirability of death; in a composition 
containing the dialogue between a misanthrope 
and his soul, death is described as follows : 

‘Death is before me to-day like the recovery of a sick man, 
like going forth abroad after lying prostrate. 

Death is before me to-day like Sie scent of myrrh, like sitting 
beneath the sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of lilies, like sitting 
on the shore of the land of intoxication. 

Death is before me to-day like a trodden road, like the return 
of men from a campaign to their homes. 

Death is before me to-day like the clearing of the sky, or as 
when a man becomes enlightened concerning that which he did 
not know. 

Death is before me to-dny as a man longs to see his home, 
whenhehos spentmany years in captivity ’ (Erman, Lebensmiide, 
130 ff.). 

In the sequel it appears that the death here so 
highly praised is not non-existence, but the un- 
troubled existence ‘yonder,’ And so it mostly 
was ; the Egyptian remains true to his love of life — 
not perhaps the life on earth with its mingled joys 
and sorrows, but the life of his dreams in the land 
of Eternity, ‘ the just and fair, where terrors are 
not,’ and where ‘none girds himself against his 
fellow.’ 

Litebatore. — T here is no published monograph on the subject; 
such references as are needful have been given in the text. For 
the sign 'ankh see a detailed discussion by G. J^quier, in Bull, 
de Vinstilut frangais d'arehiologle orientate, xl. (Cairo, 1914) 

121-136. Alan H, Gardiner. 

LIFE AND DEATH {Greek and Roman). — 
The outlook on life of the average Greek of the 
6th cent. B.c. may be illustrated by the language 
which Herodotus, i. 30 if., puts into the mouth of 
Solon of Athens in his mterview with Croesus, 
King of Lydia. 

When Solon visited Sardis, after all the grandeur of the 
royal palace had been exhibited for bis admiration, he was 
asked by Crmsus whom ho considered the happiest man 
uraror) he had ever seen. To the surprise of Croesus, Solon 
answered, * Tellus of Athens,’ because, ‘ on the one hand, Tellus 
lived in a prosperous city, and had sons handsome and good 
(koAol Ka'i ayofioO, and saw cliildren born to them all and all 
surviving ; on the otlier hand, alter a life affluent as we count 
affluence in Hellas, he died a most glorious death. He fought 
in a battle between the Athenians and their neighbours at 
Heusis, and, routing the enemy, died most nobly; and the 
Athenians gave him a public burial where he fell, and honoured 
him greatly.' 

Greesus then asked whom he considered second in happiness. 
Solon answered, ‘Cleobis and Biton.’ These were natives of 
Argos, possessed of sufficient fortune, and, moreover, endowed 
with such strength of body that both were prize-winners in 
the games. It is further related of them that on one occasion, 
when the Argives were celebrating a festival in honour of Hera, 
it was necessary that their mother, as priestess of Hera, should 
be conveyed to the temple on an ox-waggon. The oxen not 
arriving from the field in time, the young men harnessed them- 
selves to the waggon and drew it to the temple, a distance of 
forty-five stades. After they had performed this feat in view 
of the assembly, there came upon them a most excellent end of 
life, wherein God clearly revealed that death is better for a man 
than life. For the men of Aigos standing round praised the 
strength of the young men, and the women of Argos called their 
mother blessed in that she had such sons. Then their mother 
rejoiced exceedingly in her sons’ deeds and in the speech of the 
citizens, and, standmg before the image of the goddess, besought 
her to grant to her children, who had done her such honour, 
the best thing that man can receive. Alter this prayer, when 
her sons had sacrificed and feasted, they fell asleep in the temple 
and awaked no more, but there ended their days. The Argives, 
in commemoration of their piety, caused their statues to be 
made and dedicated at Delphi. 

Ormsus was indignant that Solon should not assign to him 
even the second place among happy men. Then Solon said : 
•O Croesus, you ask me regarding human affairs — me who 
know that the deity (ri fitiov) is always jealous and delights in 
confounding mankind. For in the length of days men ore con- 
strained to see many things they would not willingly see, and 
to Bufler many things they would not willingly suffer. 1 put 
the term of a man's life at seventy years. . . . Now in all these 


days of seventy years . . . no one day brings ns at all anything 
like another. Thus, 0 Croesus, man is altogether the sport of 
chance (irav etrriv ayOptanos (rujufiopi}). You appear to me to be 
master of immense treasures and king of many nations ; but I 
cannot say that of you which you demand, till I hear you have 
ended your life happily. For the richest of men is not more 
happy (oA^iuTtpos) than he that has sufficient for the day, unless 
good fortune attend him to the grave and he end his life in 
happiness. Many men who abound in wealth are unhappy 
(avoA^tot); and many who have only a moderate competency 
are fortunate (evruxees). He that abounds in riches, and is yet 
unhappy (avdAjSioc), excels the other only in two things; but 
the other surpasses him in many things. The wealthy man, 
indeed, is better able to gratify his desires and to bear a great 
blow of adversity. But the other surpasses him in these 
respects: although he is nob able to meet the blows of mis- 
fortune or the claims of his desires, yet his good fortune 
(tvrvxin) wards off these things from him, and he enjoys the 
full use of his limbs ; he is free from diseases, unscathed by 
evil, blessed with a fine form (cveiS^v), happy in his children 
(euirais) ; and, if all these thin^ come at last to be crowned by 
a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may' justly 
be called happy (oApiot)- For until that time we ought to 
suspend our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy 
(oA/Jiot), but only fortunate (evTuy^i)- Now because no man 
can possibly attain to this perfection of happiness ; as no one 
region yields all good things, but produces some and Wants 
others, that country being best which affords the greatest 
plenty ; and, further, because no human body is in all respects 
self-sufficient, but, possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
others; he therefore who continues to enjoy the greatest 
number of these and then ends his life graciously, in my judg- 
ment, O King, deserves the name of happy. We ought to con- 
sider in every matter how the end shall be ; for many to whom 
God has given a glimpse of happiness (in-oSefos oA^ov), He has 
afterwards utterly overthrown.’ 

In revietving these passages we may begin with 
the last point t ‘ Consider the end of everything.’ 
This is a favourite sentiment in Greek writers, 
and there seems to be a note of conscious pride 
in the words with which Herodotus concludes the 
episode : 

• When he made this reply, he found no favour with Creesus, 
who held him of no account and dismissed him, considering 
him a very foolish man (auoSij't) who, overlooking present 
blessings, bade men look to the end of everything.’ 

Life is to he_ viewed as a whole. Already in 
Homer we find it a mark of the wise man that he 
‘ looks before and after.’ ^ It is a favourite notion 
in Pindar : 

‘ There hang around the minds of men unnumbered errors, 
and this is the hopeless thing to discover— what is beat for a 
man both now and in the end’ (Of. vii. 24 ff.). 

Hence the distinction here drawn between the 
‘happy’ man (fiXjSios* 6 5t4 roO S\ov pCov fiaKapicn-Ss 
[Hesychius]) and the merely fortunate [evroxnt). 
A man may be prosperous, as Croesus was. The 
Asiatic straightway calls him happy, but the 
‘ foolish ’ Gre^ retoes that title till he has seen 
the end of all : 

' Behold, this is Oedipus ; this is he who solved tbs famous 
riddle and was a man most mighty . . . into what a sea of 
dire calamity is be fallen I Therefore, while a mortal waits to 
see that final day, call no man happy (jirjJeV oAfic'ftiv) till he 
have passed the final bourne of life, having suffered no evil’ 
(Sophocles, (Ed. Bex, 162411. ; of. Trach. Iff. ; Eurip. Androm 
100 ff., eto.).a 

Aristotle discusses the saying of Solon in Eth, 
Nic. i. 10 ; 

v6rtpoy oOp ovS* oAAop ovSeW aydpufiruiy «v6axp,oyttrTiov c( 0 ( av 

Kara SoAuva reAo; opap/ 

Ho begins by asking what the saying means. 
Does it mean that a man is happy {eOdatfioir) only 
when he is dead, but not before ? If so, then it is 
absurd, especially if we hold that haziness (c65ai/t- 
ovla) is au activity (ivipyeii. ris). Does it mean 
that only when a man is dead is one safe to call 
him happy, as being at last_ beyond the reach of 
evil and misfortune ? Even if this is the meaning 
intended, the saying is open to dispute. In 
estimating a man’s life, as happy or unhappy, we 
cannot confine our view to the individual, nlan is 
a social being (tpiaei ToXiriKit drBpojiros [Eth. Nic. i. 
7 ; cf. Pol. i. 2]). If happiness, then, as wo have 

1 afioL TTpoo-aw xal ovtorerw {XL iU* 109 ; cf* L S43y xvli!. 250, Od. 
xxiw 452). 

2 The sentiment Is not, of course, specifically Greek; cf. Sir 
11® ! Trpo TcAevri]? UTt tiaxapi^t ; Ovid, Jfet, ill. 155? 

•Ultira» sedpfct I Kxptfctanda dies homini; dicique bcalus I 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet.* 
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seen, is characterized by self-sufficiency {a-urapKeia), 
it is a self-sufficiency which includes children and 
other relatives and friends — ■within certain limits, 
of course ; otherwise it would have to include the 
relatives of relatives, the friends of friends, and so 
on indefinitely {Eth. Me. i. 7). When we are 
estimating the happiness of a man’s life, then, we 
must include in the estimate a consideration of the 
fortunes or misfortunes of relatives and friends; 
but, here again, ■\\dthin limits. A man may have 
lived happily until old age and have died happily. 
But after his death (1) all sorts of things may 
happen to his relatives, and (2) these relatives will 
be of all degrees of nearness and remoteness of 
relation to the dead man. Now it is equally 
absurd either (1) to suppose that we must include 
in our consideration all sorts of degrees of distant 
relations, which would mean an indefinite post- 
ponement of our verdict, or (2) to refuse to take 
into account any posthumous happenings at all. 

The ground of our refusal to bestow the title of 
‘happy’ on a living man is that we consider 
happiness as something stable and abiding, where- 
as life is subject to continual change. Conse- 
quently, if we judge a man by his condition at 
any one given time, we shall have to call him 
sometimes happy, sometimes imhappy. Is not our 
true solution that we must neglect accidents in 
our estimate ? Most accidents are not determina- 
tive of eidai/iovla. What determines happiness or 
the reverse is ivipyeiat kox’ apenfiv or the reverse. 
This view is supported by our present problem. 
So long as we judge by accidents, we are no better 
off when the individual is dead than when he was 
alive. We are driven, then, to judge by the stable 
things, t.e. by the ivipyeiai /car’ aper-fiv, and the 
higher of these are the more abiding, as it is in 
these chiefly that the happy live out their lives 
(KaTaf^v),^ Hence these are more stable and abid- 
ing even than our knowledge of special sciences, 
which we are not living in and are therefore liable 
to forget. Thus the stability and permanence 
which we desire ■wUl belong to the eiSalpw, and he 
will be tidalpuv all his life. His happiness may be 
tarnished by untoward accidents, liut it will not 
be extinguished. He ■\vill never become &6^ios, or 
truly unhappy, for he ^vill never do things which 
are ipaO\a xal fiia-ijrd. If overwhelming misfortune, 
such as overtook Priam — IIpia/uKai — should 
come to him, he •will cease to be paKipw, but he 
will not become dOMos. Happiness can be affected 
only by the greatest things, whether for good or evil. 

We may, then, define the happy man (eOSa^/nuv) 
as a man who energizes /car aperi^v and is adequately 
equipped in externals, not for a moment, but for a 
Xpivos T^eios. Or, since the future is uncertain, 
and eidaipovta is a T^Xos and rAeiov, perhaps we 
may add the proviso ‘if it continue.’ If so, we 
shall say that those who have goods and shall con- 
tinue to have them are paKapiot, but /la/cdptot 
dvOpairoi — always liable to ri5xai UptapiKaL We 
need not defer our judgment, but we may qualify . 
it by saying that they are happy, but ■\vith a 
mortal happiness. 

To confine our view to the individual’s life, and 
take no account of what happens after his death 
to those near and dear to him, is to take too un- 
social a view. On the other hand, we must make 
some limitation. There are two further considera- 
tions : (1) posthumous events must be regarded as 
modifying our judgment of a man’s life much less 
than if the same things had happened while he stiU 
lived ; he, at any rate, was spared the knowledge 
of them ; (2) we do not know whether the dead 
a,lff6avovra.i — whether they are aware of what goes 

1 The proposal to read for Kara^rjy is conipletely mistaken, 
is tho re^Iar word for describing* a fixed manner of 
existence : * to be a spinster * is Kaja^Tjy dyvfi(f>o^» So raro^tovv 
os contrasted with ^covk. 


on here. If they are, the news that penetrates to 
them must be supposed to be slight in itself or at 
any rate of little moment to them. It folloivs, 
then, that posthumous events have no determinin/^^ 
effect on our estimate of the individual’s life. “ 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods appears 
often in Greek literature, and deserves special 
notice. It is a mistake to suppose that the Greek 
view is that the deity acts in an arbitrary and, so 
to say, spiteful fashion. It is true that ‘the con- 
ception is sometimes so baldly expressed as to 
lend colour to such an interpretation. 

Thus in Herod, vii. 10 Artabanoe, the uncle of Xerxes, tries 
to dissuade Xerxes from invading Greece: ‘Do you see how 
God strikes with His lightning those animals which rise above 
others, and suffers them not to vaunt themselves, while the 
lowly do not at all excite His jealousy? Do you see how He 
hurls His bolts against the most stately edifices and the most 
lofty trees? For God is wont to cut down whatsoever is too 
highly exalted. Thus a great army is often defeated by a small 
number of men ; when God in His jealousy (i^Ooi^o-av) strikes 
them with fear or with thunder, they often perish in a manner 
unworthy of themselves, because God suffers none to be proud 
save Himself.' 

But, while this may have been a popular con- 
ception, the underlying idea is a much deeper one. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the expression of 
the Greek idea of justice, or Dike. The definition 
of justice {StKaioixvvri) which Plato gives in the 
Republic''- is nothing new, but is implied in the 
whole Greek attitude to life, as Plato says : 

oTt ye Tb ri ovxou jrpttTTeiv KaX fti) noXvTrpayfXoytiv iiicatotrvnj 
«OTt| KaX TOvTO re YroAAtut' dKJjKoaixty ical avrol iroXAcuct? 

etpijica^ev (433 A). 

Now, as applied to the relation of God and man, 
justice lies in the recognition that the divine and 
the human destinies are utterly unlike. The gods 
and men are alike the children of earth (motlier) 
and heaven (father) : ‘ from one source spring 
gods and mortal men ’ (Hesiod, Worlcs and Days, 
107) ; but the lot of the gods is altogether different 
from that of mankind. Pindar emphasizes this 
distinction in a beautiful passage : 

• One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath. But separate altogether is 
the power [faculty, ingenium, indoles} that sunders us ; for one 
is naught, but the brazen heaven abides, an habitation un- 
shaken lor ever. Yet do we resemble somewhat, in mighty 
mind or in bodily form, the deathless gods, albeit we know not 
unto what line sovereign Destiny hath appointed us to run 
either by day or by night' (Nem. vi. Iff.). 

Here we have the two characteristic distinctions 
which the average Greek drew between the gods 
and mankind : the gods are deathless and ageless, 
and untouched of evil ; the years of man are few 
and full of sorrow, and the certain end is death ; 
the gods have knowledge of the future ; for man 
‘ the river of prevision is set afar’ (Pind. Nem. xi. 
46). Now it is implied in the very nature of 
mortality that human life is a chequer-work of 
good and evil. A life of unbroken success, even if 
not attained by or attended with wickedness, is 
already a breach of nature, an injustice, an en- 
croachment on tho attributes of divinity, and so 
excites the jealousy of God, who allows none save 
Himself to be proud. 

A life of unbroken happiness is no portion for 


ten : 
‘Ha; 


ippy (okptov) is ha to whom God h.ith given a portion of 
ory (koXo, especially success in the national games), and to 
re all his life with enviable fortune and in opulence ; lor no 
ortal is happy in all things' (Bacchylid. v. 50 ff.). _ 

5*. in r, rtf ciWnin<T ■nrnQnPTlf 



f being interrupted will it conform to the law of 
iture, the demands of justice : . , * 

'In thy new success I rejoice, but also I ora gneved that 
ilousy [here, human jealousy) requites glorious deeds. But 
I,, i-rttea «-v«aw etft Will 1%. mnn's hfiTininPS.q (evSatuoviaj prOSPCf 



r shall bo; yefc the ancient prosperity (oA^or) of battos 
lends them, giving them these and those * (tb. v. 54 f.;. 

oTi tva tKotnov tu Stoi eTrmjSevtiv • . . ftff & avrovTj 
.mSttOTaTT) Ttt^VKvla tl-q (433 A). 
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This is the point of Clytajmnestra’s words in 
iEscli. Agam. 904 f. : 

‘ Let there be no jealousy : for many were the evils that we 
endured aforetime.’ That is, our present good fortune should 
not excite jealousj'. It is but the offset to former adversity. 

So Nikias in Thucyd. vii. 77. 3 ; 

' Our calamities are likely to abate : for the enemy have had 
enough success ; and if our expedition provoked the jealousy of 
any of the gods, wo have now been sumoiently punished.’ 

If a man is attended by an unbroken felicity, he 
must restore the balance by a voluntary sacrifice 
of some portion of his happiness. 

This is the point of the famous story of Polycrates of Samos 
(Herod, iii. 40 ff.). His continued prosperity (einvia) excited 
the anxiety of his friend Amasis, who wrote to him in these 
terms : ‘ It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend 
and ally. But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, 
because I know how jealous the deity is. As for me, I would 
choose that my affairs and those of my friends should some, 
times be fortunate and sometimes stumbie, rather than be for- 
tunate in everything. Foricannotrememberthatleverhe.ard 
of a man who was fortunate in everything, who did not in the 
end finish in utter ruin. Be advised, therefore, by me, and in 
view of your good fortune do this : think what it is that you 
value most and the loss of which would moat grieve you, and 
cast it away, so that it may never be seen again among men ; 
and if after that your good fortune does not alternate with mis- 
fortune, repeat the remedy which you have now from me.' It 
is well known how Polycrates cast a valuable ring into the sea, 
but, unfortunately, afterwards recovered it in the belly of a 
fish — which so convinced Amasis that his friend's ruin was in- 
evitable that he sent a herald to Samos to renounce his friendship 
and dissolve all obligations of hospitality between them, ‘ lest. 
If any great and dreadful calamity should befall Polycrates, he 
might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend.’ So in A3sch. 
Agam. 1005 ff. : ‘ A man’s destiny while sailing straight strikes 
a hidden reef. And, if betimes fear with well-measured (ew- 
fitTpov) sling makes jettison of a portion of his goods, the whoie 
bouse sinks not, overladen with woe, nor is the ship engulfed.’ 
The epithet ' weil-measured ’ suggests the restoration of the 
balance, of the peVpov which justice demands. The use of 
Ttt>fvS6vri, which is here in its usual sense of ‘sling’ hut else- 
vhere occurs with the meaning ‘ bezel of a ring,' may possibly 
indicate that .£schylus had in mind the story of Polycrates. 

Tlie crude popular conception of the jealousy of 
the gods is refined by zEschylus in a remarkable 
passage of the Agamemnon : 

‘ There is an ancient saying spoken of old among men, that a 
man’s prosperity (oApor), when it grows big, breeds and does 
not die childless, but from great fortune (tux’)) there springs 
for his race insatiable woe. But apart from others 1 hold an 
opinion of my own. It is the impious deed that breeds others 
like to its own kind, but the lot of the house which observes 
straight justice is blest in its children for ever. But old pride 
(u^piv) is wont to breed a young pride that wantons in the woes 
of men, now or anon, whensoever the appointed day of birth 
comes ; breeds, too, that spirit (Jaipiuv) unconquerable, unde- 
featable, even unholy boldness (fipiaoi), dark curses (aroi) for 
the house, like unto their parents ’ (760 fl.). 

The teaching of .fflschylus amounts to this. It 
is not mere prosperity that is sinful and brings 
evil in its train. zEsohylus would, no doubt, 
admit that CTeat prosperity has its temptations, 
that hardly ^lall a rich man enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as Plato in the Gorgias tells us that the 
incurable souls who are hung up in the prison- 
house of Hades as deterrent examples to evildoers 
will mostly be the souls of tyrants and kings and 
potentates and politicians : ‘ for these, omng to 
the licence which they enjoy, commit the ^eatest 
and most unholy erimes’ (6^ D). That, in fact, 
iEschylus had this idea in mind seems to be 
proved by the immediately following words of the 
ode (772 tf.): 

‘ But Justice (Afio)) shines in smoky homes and honours the 
righteous (cvaio-ipot) man; while from gold-bespangled dwell- 
ings of unclean hands she turns with averted eyes, and goes to 
pious homes, regarding not the power of wealth stamped with 
a false stamp of praise.’ 

We find the same thought in Pindar, Pyth. xi. 
60 ff.; 

• May I desire glory by the grace of Heaven, seeking things 
possible at my time of life. For, finding that the middle estate 
(Ttt pt'o-a) blooms with the more abiding prosperity (oXjBor), I 
dislike the lot of tho tyrant and am zealous for the common 
excellences. But tho curses of jealousy are warded off, if one 
attaining tho highest success and using it quietly avoids dread 
pride. So finds ho tho verge of death fairer, leaving to his dear 
children the best of possessions, the grace of a good name.’ 

If, however, continued prosperity leads a man to 
pride (v^pis), then pride leads to further pride or 


acts of pride, and by repetition come boldness 
(dpderos) and more daring deeds of sin : ‘ then he 
changed to thoughts of utter daring ; for wretched 
base-devising infatuation, fount of woes, makes 
men bold {Bpaaivei) ’ (iEsch. Agam. 221 ff.). To the 
Greek mind the Persian invasion of Greece was a 
typical example of pride and the effects of pride, 
.^schylus declares of the Persians who fell at 
Salamis : 

’ The heaps of corpses shaii dumbly declare to the eyes of men 
even to the third generation that a mortal should not think 
though^ too high ; for pride flowers, and its fruit is an ear of 
doom (an)), whence it reaps a harvest of tears ’ {Peri. 818 ff.). 

The jealousy of God in the OTis exactly parallel 
to the Greek doctrine. It is not a capricious spite, 
but merely the justice which punishes any invasion 
of the prerogatives of the Deity by man : ‘ I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands, of 
them that love me and keep my commandments’ 
(Ex 20"'). One form of the breach of justice is 
that a man should desert the God to whom he 
belongs and follow after strange gods. Just as the 
civil law recognized the duty owing from a metic 
to his npoaTaTr/s, or patron, and provided for the 
punishment of the neglect of these duties by a SUy 
dTroaracrlou (Dem. xxv. 65, xxxv. 48, etc.), so neglect 
of a man’s duty to his godsjor the following after 
strange gods was aaiBeia, or impiety (cf. Dt 32““'-). 

The wise and good man is the man who recog- 
nizes the conditions of mortality. The fool refuses 
this recognition and kicks against the pricks. 

‘Not for happiness in everything did Atreus beget thee, 
Agamemnon : thou must have grief as well as joy. For tbou 
art mortal,’ says the old man to Agamemnon (Eurip. Jph. in 
Aul. 28 ff.). ‘If thou, Hiero, understandest a pithy saying, 
thou hast heard from them who were of old and knowest that 
for one good the deathless gods give to mortals two evils. This 
fools cannot endure with decency, but only the good, turning 
the fair side out’ (Find. Pgth. iii. 80 ff.). ‘We with mortu 
minds should seek from the gods the things that are meet for 
us, knowing that which lies before our feet, to what destiny we 
ore bom. Seek not, my soul, deathless life, but exhaust thy 
practicable means ’ (tb. 69 f.). 

Pindar illustrates the doctrine by the story of As- 
clepius, whom Zeus slew with the thunderbolt be- 
cause he tried to bring a man (Hippolytus) back 
from the dead — an attempt to overstep the limits 
of mortality, and therefore demanding punishment. 
The same story is referred to by riSsch. Agam. 
984 ff., in a passage which excellently illustrates 
the Greek doctrine : 

Excessive prosperity demands voluntary Jettison, says 
^chylus. Then be proceeds: ‘Abundant bounty given of 
Zeus from the yearly field destroys the plague of famine. But 
the blood of death that has once fallen on the ground at a man’s 
feet— who shall call that back by any incantation f Did not 
Zeus for safety’s sake [i.e. repelling an invasion of his divine 
prerogative of immortalitj"] stop him who was skilled to bring 
backfrom thedead? And were it not thatonefateisappointed 
by the gods to check another fate from going too far, my 
tongue would have outnm my heart,’ etc. All life is based on 
the principle of justice, compensation, balance, that each should 
have his own. 

Hence, too, it is ri iirb rixv^> the gifts of ^ood- 
luck, that excite jealousy, not the good things 
which are won by toil. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods is re- 
pudiated as a ‘poetic falsehood’ by Aristotle, Met, 
1. 2, 983\ 

The things which make up human happiness are, 
according to Solon, adequate endowment of worldly 

oods, health, beauty of person, prosperous chil- 

ren, and a death in accord with these goods. 

This enumeration of the elements of happiness 
is consonant arith general Greek feeling. Similar 
catalogues occur frequently. Thus the distich 
inscribed in the temple of Leto at Delos (Aristotle, 
JEth. Eudem. 1214* 1 ff., Eth. Nic. i. 8, 1099* 25) : 

•Fairest (xaXXioroi') is justice, best (XctoToiO is health, and 
sweetest {gSerror) of all is to attain what one desires.’ 

The same order is given in Theognis, 255 f. (cf. 
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Sophocles, frag. 328 f.). A popular scolion, or 
drinking-song, says : ^ 

•Health is best for a mortal man ; second, to be fair of body 
(toAiij) ; third, to have wealth without guile ; fourth, to be 
young with one’s friends.’ 

Philemon, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(e^pa$(a), (3) joy (xalpeiv), and (4) to owe no man. 
Pindar {Pyth. i. 99 f. ) says ; 

•Success (tv TraSttv, practicaIIy=prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes ; a fair fame (et aKotletv) is the second lot ; be 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be his hath 
received the highest crown.’ Cl. Isth. iv. 12, v. 12, Nem. i. 33, 
ix. 46, Pyth. iii. 104 ; Aristoph. Av. 605 ; Soph. Oid. Col. 144 ; 
Phooylid. frag. 10 ; Theocrit. xvii. 116 ; Bacchylid. i. 27 ff. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an ivipyeia, 
KaT dpcr^v. But he admits, in JEth. Nic. i. 8, that 
‘nevertheless it does appear that happiness has 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political power, the 
instruments, as it were, of action. The lack of 
some things mars happiness— the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term “happy” to a man who was utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, if his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children who are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need such outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune (eirrvxla) with happiness, others 
identify happiness ivith virtue {aper-fi).’ In the 
Rhetoric (i. 5), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘ external ’ goods as the above are 
termed ‘ parts of happiness,’ and the list is eiyiveia, 
vo\v(jii\la, 7r\ovTOt, eirreKvla, TToXirreKvla, 

evyrtpla ; the physical excellences, as iryUia, ndWos, 
hrx'ds, jjAyeBos, Sivayts dyuvtimicti ; and o6^a, 
e&rvxla, dperij. 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(a) eiyiveia, good birth, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individual. As applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonous or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has had 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side ; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e, both father and mother 
must be citizens {dards, dimj) in lawful wedlock 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 1. 4f, ; Dem. adv. Near . ; 
Aristoph. Av. 1660 flf.) ; it implies, further, that the 
earliest ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtue or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men_ and 
women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
PiNDAK). 

(b) TToKvtpCKla. and the possession of 

many and good friends, a friend being defined as 
• one who, if he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready to do it for the other’s sake’ 
(Arist. Rhet., loc. cit.). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Greek ideal of life. 

• Of all kinds are the uses of friends ; above aU in trouble, but 
loy also seeks to behold its own assurance* (Pindar, ^em. viii. 
42 if.). • To cast away a good friend I count even as that a man 
should cast away the life in his own bosom, which ho loves 
most’ (Soph. (Ed. Rex, 611 f.}. 

We hear of many celebrated friendships — Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Castor and 
Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
beautiful of Pindar’s poems, Nem. x. 

When Castor, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Tona^ 
asks to bs allowed to die with him ; • Grant me, 0 Lord, to die 

I Plato, Gory. 451 E, Uyy. 031 O, 061 A ; cf. schoL Gory., loc. 
exL : * this scoaon la attributed by some to Simonides, by others 
to Epicharmos.* 


with him I A mans honour is departed when he is reft of hii 
friends, and few there be that are faithful in the day of trouble 
to share the travaU ’ (76 ff.). uaj oi rrou me 


"Meet of bitter scorn 
(Pind. Isth. 11. H; .^sch. Agam. 793, etc.). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a friend as a possible 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 ff. ; Eurip. Hippol. 263 ff). 

(c) irXoOros, wealth. 

_ (d) evrexvla and tro'KvTeKvla : these may be pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividual. In the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a numerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically— in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prowess — and splendid 
morally, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. In the case 
of the individual, they imply that his children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty and stature; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without iliiberality ’ [tpihepyla dvcv dpehevdeplas). 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women is vicious, 
as at Lacedsmon, there is no happiness in half the state.’ 


The importance of having children lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest thought of the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 


‘Even ns a child by bis wife is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other side of youth, and greatly warms his 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful for a dying man ’ (Find. Ot. x. [xu] 94 ff.) ; 


partly in that there will be no one to pay the 
memorial offerings to the dead (iva.ylaiia.Ta). These 
motives find their consequence in the frequency of 
adoption (elaiTohjait).^ 

(e) evyypla, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ pain' ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly but accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and remain 
dXuwos. ‘ It is indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.’ 

{/) The physical excellences: (1) iyleta, health, 
i.e. freedom from disease, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Herodicus (Plato, Rep. iii. 406) is not desirable, as 
it means the denial of all, or nearly all, human 
pleasures. (2) xdXXor, beauty. A diflerent kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life: the 
young man must be adapted to exercises of speed 
and stre^th, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentathletes are most beautiful. 
The man in the prime of life must be fit for military 
exercises, combining grace with sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be_ equal to such 
exertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i.e. must be free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) laxds, strength. (4) piyeQot, 
stature— but not so as to be un-wieldy. (5) Sivapii 
dytovioTtiori, athletic excellence — size, strength, 
speed ; good running, wrestling, and boxing. 


1 Cf. Isaus, ii. 45(r. : ‘I hava shown you that the laws give 
jwer to childless men to adopt sons. It is clear, moreover, 
lat I paid attention to him while he lived and buried him when 
! died. My opponent wishes to turn me out of my father’s 
itate, be it great or small; wishes to make the dead man 
illdless and nameless, so that there shall be none to honour in 
s behalf the ancestral holies, none to make annual offerings 
I him (cfaytVn tKtuTToy iviavTov), but to rob him of 

3 honours. Froviciinj for this, Menecles, beinj rn^ter of his 
‘Operty, adopted a son, that he might get these things. Do 
it, then, be persuaded by these men to rob me of the title oi 
lirship, which is all that is left, and make my adoption by him 
valid. But, since the matter has come to you and you have 
iwer to dispose of it, help us and help him who is now in the 
)use of Hades and do not. in the name of gods and depmonet, 
inovsit-orf hv thpm* fBce. fufthef art. Adoption 
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(ff) d6(a or evSoila, i.e. to be regarded as a good 
man (a-TrovSaios), or as ‘ the possessor of sometliing 
which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men desire.’ 

(/i) rifiij, or honour, i.e. honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the circumstances (cf. Dem. adv. Lept. § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public charges, barbaric compliments — e.g., 
prostrations and giving place — local compliments. 
Tifiai, as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the <pCKoxp^tiaTot and 
the <f)i\6n/j.o!. 

(i) evTvxtcL, or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especially excite envy. 

{j) iperi^, virtue. This is discussed in Rliet. ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable— as gifts of rixri 
— but also iiraivcrdv. It is ‘a faculty of providing 
and preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits,’ and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘magnificence’ {fieyaXo- 
irplireia), highmindedness, liberality, gentleness, 
wisdom practical {(ppdvricrii) and speculative {co^la). 

The virtues which go to make up virtue, the 
pipt] iperijs, are given by Aristotle in the Bhet. 
i. 9 as SiKcuoaivT), avSpla, ffoi^poaivt], /isyaXoirpiTrcta, 
fieyaXoypvxia, iXevdepidrris, irpaArijS, (ppSuijcris, aotpla. 
Plato, Rep. 402 C, gives (roiippoffivrj, dvSpela, peyaXo- 
rrpitreia, iXeuSepidry!, Kal S<Ta Toirrtiiv &SeX(pi, Meno, 
73 E - 74 A, diKaioffdvT], dvBpela, aui^poa^dvi], <ro(pla, 
peyaXoTTpiireia Kal dXXai TdpiroXXai. 

The four cardinal virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom (Rep. 
427 E); but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these,* is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as rb rd aCrraO vpdrreiv Kal pij mXinTpaypoveiv,^ 

In the famous passage of Pindar (Nem. iii. 74fif.) 
the first tliree virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest : (Xf 
Sb Kal ricraapas dperas 6 Bvarbi aliiv, <ppoveiv S' bviTru 
rb rrapKilpevov^rb rd abrov wparreiy. 

However this may be, justice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 270 ff. : 

• Now may neither I nor eon of mine bo Just among men I 
For it is an ill thing to be just, if the unjust shall have the 
CTeater justice. Sowbeit these things I deem not that Zeus tmll 
bring to pass.’ Injustice may prevail for a time, but justice is 
better in the end (i6. 217 f.). ‘On that which is pleasant but 
contrary to justice a most bitter end awaits’ (Find. Isth. vi. 
47 f.). ‘ Too swift are the minds of men to accept a guileful 
gain in preference to justice, albeit they_ travel to a harsh 
reckoning ' (rpaxeiav ejrij35av [Find. Pyth. iv. 139 ff.]). On the 
other hand, end and beginning are alike pleasant if God 
speed. 

How, then, and where shall it be better for 
the just man ? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here ana in this life.’ Hesiod ex- 
presses the prevailing view of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew wisdom when he says : 

‘ But whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight judg- 
ments, and no whit depart from justice, their city flourisheth, 
and the people prosper therein. And in their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for them. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
judgments, nor Doom ; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much livelihood, 
and on the hills the oak’s top beareth acorns, the oaks midst 
hees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool ; their wives bear 
children like unto their parents ; thejj flourish with good things 
continually, neither go they on ships, but bounteous earth 
beareth fruit for them * (IForls and Pays, 225 ff.). 

Even so the punishment of the wicked is in this 

' o iratriv ejceivotv Tijv Svpafitv jT^etrxev,^ eweveffSat, icttt 
ryyevofiivots ye troyrqpiav jrapexety, eaiinrep av evjj {iiep. 433 B).^ 

' Pep. 433 A ; cl. Aristotle, Bhet. i. ft 7, eoTi le Sucaunrvn; 
pef lipern tt* Ta avTu)y eKaerroi exovat xai ut b vopos. 


world, whether in their otvn persons or in the 
persons of their descendants : 

‘ But whoso ensue evil, insolence, and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus of the far-seeing eye, the son of Cronus, decree 
justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of the evil man, who sinneth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. On them doth the son of Cronus bring from heaven a 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not children ; their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus ; or anon he destroyeth a 
great host of them, within a wall it may be, or the son of 
Cronus taketh vengeance on their ships in the sea ’ (ib. 23S ff.). 

In. Republic, 363 A £F., Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rewards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts : (1) those desirable for their own 
sakes, (2) those desirable for their own sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequenees alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place it in the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life — a position which is open to the 
objection that ‘seeming to be just’ is preferable to 
‘being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod (loc, cit.) and 
Homer (Od. xix. 109 If.), the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage : 

'Still grander are the gifts of heaven which Musseus and his 
Eon (Eumolpus) offer to the just: they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the sainta lying on couches 
at a feast, everlastingly drunk, crowned with garlands ; their 
idea seems to be that an immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest reward of virtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
farther; the posterity, as they say, of the faithful and Just 
Bhall survive to the third and fourth generation. This is the 
style in which they praise justice. But about the wicked there 
is another strain ; they burjr them in a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet living 
they bring them to infamy, and inflict upon them the punish- 
ments which Glaucon described as the portion of the just who 
are reputed to be unjust; nothing else does their invention 
supply.' 

According to Homeric eschatolo^, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. Tliis life after death, if it can be cmled 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable : _ 

' Speak not comfortably to mo of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Rather would I be on earth a servant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished ' 
(Od. xi. 48811.). 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the good and the wicked, except, indeed, 
that perjury is said to be punished in the world 
below (II. iii. 279, xix. 260). We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘ Elysian plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Rhadamanthus is ; where life is most easy for men ; 
neither snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
shrill West wind blows. Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 663); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, ' to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet his fate in Argos, the pastureland of horses,’ because he 
'had Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.' They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far in the Western Ocean where 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwelt under the 
kindly rule of Cronus— ' happy (okflioi) heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, ITorhs and Pays, 10611.; cf. also art. Blest, 
Abode or the [Greek and Roman]). 

But such a lot was apparently reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without sufiering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
transported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astic worship, and the rise of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean teaching towards the end of the 6th 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning to the 
doctrine of the soul’s survival after death. In the 
mysteries, of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer pro.spect 
was offered to the initiated — a reward for right- 
eousness in a life of perpetual felicity beyond the 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar,_ alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larger and brighter hope, expressed in passage? 
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Sophocles, frag. 328 f.). A popular scolion, or 
drmking-song, says J ^ 

•Health is best for a mortal man ; second, to be fair of body 
WuaK (toAdj); third, to have wealth without guile ; fourth, to be 
young with one’s friends.’ 

Philemon, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(emrpaffa), (3) joy (xafpeu'), and (4) to owe no man. 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 99 f.) says : 

'Success (eu irafftiv, practically=prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes ; a fair fame (eu aKodetv) is the second lot ; he 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be bis hath 
received the highest crown.’ Cl. Isth. iv. 12, v. 12, Ntm. 1. 33, 
ix. 46, Pyth. iii. 104; Aristoph. Ac. 605 ; Soph. (Ed. Col. 144; 
Phooylid. frag. 10; Theocrit. xvii. 116; Bacchylid. i. 27 ff. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an ivipyeia 
Kar dpenrjv. But he admits, in JEth. Nic. i. 8, that 
‘nevertheless it does appear that happiness has 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political power, the 
instruments, as it were, of action. The lack of 
some things mars happiness — the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term “ happy” to a man who was utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, if his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children who are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need such outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune {eiruxict) with happiness, others 
identify happiness with virtue (iper^).' In the 
Bhetoric (i. 5), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘ external ’ goods as the above are 
termed ‘ parts of happiness,” and the list is (vyhtta, 
Tohv(fit\la, TrXoOrot, eirrtKvla, jro\irreia>la, 

eiyrjpta ; the physical excellences, as iryUia, KdWos, 
l<rxds, pUyeSos, diva/ut dyuvtariK-j ; and S6^a, rtfi-j, 
eCruxla, dpeHj, 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(а) €{ryiv€ia, good birth, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individual. As applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonous or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has had 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side ; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e. both father and mother 
must be citizens (do-T6r, do-Ti?) in lawful wedlock 
(Arist. Pol, iii. 1. 4f. ; Dem. adv. Nemr. ; 
Aristoph. Av. 1660 fF.) ; it implies, further, that the 
earliest ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtue or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men_ and 
women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
PiNDAK). 

(б) TToXu^iXla and xPT;<wo0tXfo, the possession of 
many and good friends, a friend being defined as 
‘ one who, if he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready to do it for the other’s sake’ 
(Arist. Bhet., loc. cit.). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Greek ideal of life. 

• Of all kinds are the uses of friends ; above all in trouble, but 
Joy also seeks to behold its own assurance’ (Pindar, Eottu viii. 
42 £f.). * To cast away a good friend I count even as that a man 
should cast away the life in his own bosom, which he loves 
most’ (Soph. (Ed. Rex, 6H f.). 

We hear of many celebrated friendships — Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Castor and 
Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
beautiful of Pindar’s poems, Nem. x. 

IVhen Castor, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Pollux 
asks to be allowed to die with him : • Grant me, O Lord, to die 

1 Plato, Gory. 451 E, Leyy. 031 O, 661 A ; cf. schoL Corp., foe. 
ctf. : ‘ this scolion is attributed by some to Simonides, by others 
to Epicharmu*.' 


with him 1 A man’s honour is departed when he is reft of his 
friends, and W there be that are faithful in the day of trouble 
to share the travail’ (76 ff.). '•*uuuie 


The false friend is the object of bitter scorn 
(Find. Isth. ii. 11; .lEsch. Agam. 798, etc.). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a friend as a possible 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 fil ; Eurip. Hippol. 253 ft:). 

(c) TrXouror, wealth. 

(d) elrreKvla and Tro^trre/o’la t these may be pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividual. In the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a numerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically— in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prowess — and splendid 
morally, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. In the case 
of the individual, they imply that his children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty and stature; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without illiberality ’ (tpiXepyta dvsv dvehevdeplas}. 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women is vicious, 
as at Lacediemon, there is no happiness in halt the state.’ 


The importance of having children lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest thought of the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 


*Even as ft child by his wile Is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other side of youth, and greatly warms his 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful for a dying man ' (Find (X» x, [xi.J 94 ff.) ; 


partly in that there will be no one to pay the 
memorial offerings to the dead (ivaylaixma). These 
motives find their consequence in the frequency of 
adoption (ehnrotija-is).^ 

(e) evyypla, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ pain ' ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly bub accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and remain 
SXvTTos. ‘ It is indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.’ 

(/) The physical excellences ; (1) uyteia, health, 
i.e. freedom from disease, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Herodicus (Plato, Bep. iii. 406) is not desirable, as 
it means the denial of all, or nearly all, human 
pleasures. (2) xdXXoj, beauty. A ditierent kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life ; tlie 
young man must be adapted to exercises of speed 
and strength, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentathletes nre most beautiful. 
Tile man in the prime of life must be fit for military 
exercises, combining grace with sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be equal to such 
exertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i.e. must he free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) t(rx.is, strength. (4) fiiysBos, 
stature— but not so as to be unwieldy. (5) Bipapa 
dyojvKjriKri, athletic excellence — size, strength, 
speed ; good running, wrestling, and boxing. 


• Cf. IsiBUB, ii. 45 ff. : ‘I hav6 shown you that tho laws give 
wer to childless men to adopt sons. It is clear, moreover, 
at I paid attention to him while he lived and buried him when 
died, lly opponent wishes to turn me out of my fathers 
late, be it great or small ; wishes to make the dead man 
ildless and nameless, so that there shall be none to honour in 
j behalf the ancestral holies, none to make annual offerings 
him (evaviCn avrw koB* fKOxrrov iviairrav), but to rob him Oi 
I honours. Providing for this, Menecles, being master of his 
operty, adopted a son, that he might get these things. Vo 
t, then, be persuaded by these men to rob me of the title or 
irship, which is all that is left, and make my adoption by him 
ralid. But, since the matter has come to you and you have 
wer to dispose of it. help us and help him who >s now 
use of Hades and do not. in the name of gods ‘tnd daimmes, 
- Uv further art. AMPTI05 
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(gr) or evSo^la, i.e. to be regarded as a good 
man (cTrovSaios), or as ‘ the possessor of something 
•which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men desire.’ 

(A) Ttfi-fi, or honour, i.e. honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the circumstances (cf. Dem. adv.Lcpt. § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public charges, barbaric compliments — e.g., 
prostrations and giving place — locrf compliments. 
Ti/ta£, as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the ipiKoxp'fifia.Tos and 
the 0iX6n;ios. 

(t) evrvxta, or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especially excite en'vy. 

{j) iper-q, virtue. This is discussed in Bhet. ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable — as gifts of t4x»; 
— but also ivaiverdv. It is ‘a faculty of providing 
and preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits, and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘magnificence’ (/teyaXo- 
irpiircia), highmindedness, liberality, gentleness, 
wisdom practical {<ppivii<ni) and speculative {ao<pla.). 

The virtues which go to make up virtue, the 
fiip-q dperys, are given by Aristotle in the JtAef. 
i. 9 as SiKaioaiv-q, avSpla, crtiKppoaivri, pLcyaXovpiveia, 
lieyaXo^ux^a, Aeuffepcirj)?, irpadT-qt, <pp6vt]<Tis, <ro(pla,. 
Plato, Mep. 402 C, gives cr<a</)po<rdyii, ivSpda, /iryaXo- 
irp^Treta, Aeuflepcirjjs, xal S<ra Toirruiv dStX^i, Mcno, 
73 E-74 a, SiKaioaivt), dvSpeta, auKftpoadvq, ao(pla., 
(leyaKoTrpiTCiia, Kal fiXXai jrd/iTToXXai. 

The four cardinal -virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom {Hep, 
427 E); but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these,* is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as t6 ri aiJrroO vpirreiv /cal pii iroXwrpav/novelV.® 

In the famous passage of Pindar {Ncm. iii. 74fif.) 
the first three virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest : Ap 

Kal riffcrapas aperiis 6 Bvarbs aliiv, ippoveiy 5’ ipiirei 
rb irapKelgevov^Tb rd adrou irpimiv. 

However this may be, justice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Worics and 
Bays, 270 fF. : 

‘Now may neither I nor son of mine ho Just among men I 
For it is an ill thing to be Just, if the unjust shall have the 
greater Justice. Sowbeit these things I deem not that Zeus will 
bring to pass.' Injustice may prevail for a time, hut Justice is 
better in the end (t'6. 217 f.). ‘ On that which is pleasant hut 
contrary to Justice a most hitter end awaits’ (Find. Isth. vi. 
47 f.). ‘ Too swift are the minds of men to accept a guileful 
gain in preference to Justice, albeit thej; travel to a harsh 
reckoning’ (rpaxecav InipSav [Find. Pgth. iv. 139 ff.]). On the 
other band, end and beginning are alike pleasant If God 
speei 

How, then, and where shall it be better for 
the just man ? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here and in this life.’ Hesiod ex- 
presses the prevailing -view of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew wisdom when he says : 

• But whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight Judg- 
ments, and no whit depart from Justice, their city ilourishcth, 
and the people prosper therein. And in their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for them. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
Judgments, nor Doom ; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much livelihood, 
and on the hills the oak’s top beareth acorns, the oaks midst 
bees ; their fleecy sheep arc heavy with wool ; their wives bear 
children like unto their parents; they flourish with good things 
continually, neither go they on ships, but bounteous earth 
beareth fruit for them ’ (Works and Dags, 226 ff.). 

Even 80 the punishment of the wicked is in this 

i 6 iratriv cKcivow ttjv bvvafuv ntgiiaxev,^ wore ewevf aflai, /cal 
ryyei'o/xA'ois ye atornplay irape'xeiy, eioarrep ap evg (Dep. 433 B). 

* Itep, 433 A ; cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 9. 7, etrri £iKaxo<Tvnj 
pie aperg Si' fjv ra aurwv f/caorot exovoi Kal wr 6 vo/iov. 


world, whether in their O'wn persons or in the 
persons of their descendants ; 

‘ But whoso ensue evil, insolence, and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus of the far-seeing eye, the eon of Cronus, decree 
Justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of the evil man, who sinncth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. On them doth the son of Cronus bring from heaven a 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not children ; their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus ; or anon he destroyeth a 

g reat host of them, ■within a wall it may be, or the eon of 
ronus taketh vengeance on their ships in the sea’ (i6. 238 ff.). 
In Republic, 363 A ff., Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rewards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts: (1) those desirable for their own 
Bakes, (2) those desirable for their o-wn sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequences alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place it in the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life — a position which is open to the 
objection that ‘seeming to be just’ is preferable to 
‘ being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod (loc. cit.) and 
Homer (Od. xix. 109 ff.), the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage ; 

* Still grander are the gifts of heaven which Musseus and his 
son (Eumolpus) offer to the Just : they take them down into 
the world below, where they have the saints lying on couches 
at a least, everlastingly dnmk, crowned with garlands ; their 
idea seems to be that on immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest reward of virtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
further; the posterity, as they say, of the faithful and Just 
shall survive to the third and fourth generation. This is the 
style in which they praise Justice. But about the wicked there 
is another strain ; they bur^ them in a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet living 
they brinp them to infamy, ond inflict upon them the punish, 
roents which QIaucon described as the portion of the Just who 
ore reputed to be unjust; nothing else does their invention 
supply.' 

According to Homeric esohatolo^, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. This life after death, if it can be c^led 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable ; 

‘Speak not comfortably to me of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Bather would I be on earth a servant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished ’ 
(Od. xi. 488 ff.). 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the good and the wicked, except, indeetl, 
that perjury is said to be punished in the tyorld 
below (II. iii. 279, xix. 260). We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘ Elysian plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Khadamanthus is; where life is most easy for men ; 
neither snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
shrill West wind blows. Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 563); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, ‘to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet his late in Argos, the pastureland of horses,’ because he 
‘ had Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.’ They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far in the Western Ocean where 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwelt under the 
kindly rule of Cronus— ‘ happy (ohBioi) heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, Works and Dags, 106 ff. ; cf. also art. Blest, 
Abode of the [Greek and Boman]). 

But such a lot was apparently reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without Buffering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
transported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astic worship, and the rise of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean teaching towards the end of the 6th 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning to the 
doctrine of the soul’s survival after death. In the 
mysteries, of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer prospect 
was offered to the initiated — a reward for right- 
eousness in a life of perpetual felicity beyond tlie 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar, alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larger and brighter hope, expressed in passages 
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which are among the most striking in the range of 
Greek literature : 

‘Wealth adorned with deeds ol prowes3 . . . is a conspicuous 
star, a most true light for a man, if he that hath it knoweth 
that which is to come : that the helpless minds of the dead pay 
straightly here their penance, while the sins done in this king- 
dom ol Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by 
abhorred constraint. But equally evermore by night and day 
the good enjoy the sun, receiving a life free from toil, vexing 
not the earth with might of hand, neither the waters ol tta sea 
in that ghostly life, but with the honoured ol the gods they 
that rejoiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life, while 
those others endure woe too dire to behold. But whoso thrice 
on either side have endured to refrain their souls utterly from 
unrighteousness, travel by the Way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Cronus, where round the Islands of the Blest the Ocean breezes 
blow, and flowers of gold are gloiving, some on the land from 
glorious trees, while others the water feedeth, with wreaths and 
garlands whereof they entwine their hands by the true counsels 
of Bhadamanthus, whom the father Cronus' hath as his ready 
assessor, Cronus, husband of Rhea, throned highest of all. 
Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these, and thither his 
mother brought Achilles, when she had with her prayers 
persuaded the heart of Zeus’ (Of. ii. 680.). 

Pindar’s teaching here appears to be that the 
soul passes through three successive incarnations, 
alternating with a disembodied state, and that 
only after passing through all these blamelessly 
is it finally redeemed. Such souls, according to 
another passage of Pindar (frag. 133), receive a 
final embodiment as kings and wise men and 
athletes, and after death become, not indeed gods, 
but heroes : 

• From whom Persephone in the ninth year accepts the atone- 
ment of ancient woe, the souls of them she sends back into the 
upper sunlight. From them spring glorious kings and men 
swift and strong and mightiest in wisdom ; and for the future 
they are called by man holy heroes.’ 

Again, in frag. 137 Pindar says, in reference to 
the mysteries ; 

‘ Happy is he who beholds these things before he goes beneath 
the earth ; he knows the end ol life, be knows its god-given 
beginning.' 

According to this view, the soul lives on after 
death, it alone being of divine origin : 

‘By happy dispensation (oA/3ia at<r<f) ail travel to an end 
which sets free from woe. And the body, indeed, ol all goes 
with mighty Death. But there remaineth alive a phantom of 
life ; for that alone cometh from the gods. It sleepeth when 
the limbs are active, but to men asleep in many a dream it 
reveals the coming judgment of pleasant things and hard.’ 

For the souls of the good there awaits a paradise 
which is imagined in terms of human bliss : 

‘ For them shines the strength ol the sun below while here it 
is night. And in meadows of red roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. And some in 
horses, some in games, some in draughts, some in the lyre take 
their delight, and by them flourisbeth all the fair flower of 
blessedness. And a fragrance spreads above the lovely place, 
while they evermore mingle all manner of incense in far-shining 
fire on the altars of the gods’ (frag. 129). 

‘ By happy dispensation ’ I Strange, indeed, 
would this have sounded to the Homeric hero, and 
hardly less strange, it would seem, to the orthodox 
Greek of the 5th century. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how far the ideas to which Pindar here gives 
expression had alFected the general body of his 
countrymen, but it would not appear that they 
had done so very deeply. The general attitude to 
death continues much as in Homer. A state of 
bliss after death is not held out as an incentive 
to righteousness in this world. Nor is the hope 
of a blessed immortality ofiered to comfort the 
dying or mitigate the grief of the_ bereaved. 
When death is spoken of as desirable, it is merely 
as a kukSiv Karatpirf^, a refuge from evil, a dream- 
less sleep • 

‘Would that some fata might come, speedy, not over-painful, 
nor with lingering bed, bringing to us the everlastmg, endless 
sleep 1 ’ (jEsch. Agam. 1443 If.). . , 

It aoes not seem probable that the conception or 
the state after death exercised any determining 
influence on the average man’s conduct of his life. 

When one attempts to discuss Homan views of 
life and death, there occurs at the outset the com- 
iiarative paucity of genuinely Boman evidence. 
The general attitude of the Boman towards life 
and death presupposes the same general frame- 


(Greek and Roman) 


work as we have outlined in the case of Greece j 
the same conception of the goods which make up’ 
the content of human happiness ; the same con- 
ception of death as the end and not the beginning j 
the same belief in the duty of paying solemn offer- 
ings iparentalia) to the dead. When we advance 
beyond orthodox opinion to the region of poetic 
fancy or philosophic speculation, we find that we 
are merely encountering Greek ideas in a Boman 
dress. 

Greek and Boman alike believed in gods who 
had a very real regard for the sins and the virtues 
of mankind, rewarding the good and punishing 
the evil, but in this life, in their own persons or in 
those of their immediate descendants. Greek and 
Boman alike believed that the dead in some sense 
survive and that it was the duty of the living to 
make offerings to the dead. But for Roman as 
for Greek, the after-world was but a dim shadow 
of the present. There was no lively conviction 
that it would fare worse in the after-world with 
the bad than with the good ; there was no lively 
conviction that there was any true after-life at all, 
certainly no such conviction of an immortal felicity 
as could prompt to martyrdom or self-sacrifice, or 
alleviate the hour of bereavement with the hope of 
a blessed reunion hereafter. When Cicero lost by 
death his beloved daughter TuUia, in the letter of 
condolence written to him by his friend Servius 
Sulpicius (ad Fam. iv. 6) the topics of consolation 
are drawn from practical and secular considera- 
tions ; that she has been taken away from the evil 
to come, and that she has but shared the common 
lot, not of individuals only, but of cities : 

* Ex Asia redlens, cum ab jEgina Sfegnram versus navigarem, 
ccepi regiones circumcirca prospioere : post me erat jEgina, 
ante me Megara, dextra Pirasus, sinistra Corinthus ; qua 
oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prosCraCa 
et diruta ante oculos iacent. Ccepi egomet mecum sic cogitaro : 
“bem I nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum interiit aut 
occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum uno loco tot 
oppidum cadavera proieota iacent? visne tu te, Servi, cohibere 
et meminisse bominem te esse natum?”’ 

Nor in Cicero’s most touching reply is there any 
hint of other consolation. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the consideration of the 
conception of life and death is more significant 
than the attitude adopted in the question of 
suicide. The general feeling both in Greece and 
in Rome seems to have been one of pity for the 
suicide rather than condemnation. Thus, e.g., 
Pindar, who three times refers to the suicide of 
Ajax, in no case hints at any moral wrong in the 
act, nor does Sophocles in the case of Jocasta. 
And tlie fact that Aristotle, in his IIoXtTefa Qgpalwv 
(1553'’ 31 f.), and other writers noted that suicide 
was condemned by the Thebans points clearly to a 
different attitude on the part of the Greeks in 
general. Naturally the Orphic-Pythagorean school, 
insisting on the reality of a true existence con- 
ditioned for weal or woe by the account of the 
present life, condemned suicide. In the Phado, 
61 C ff., Plato says that the good man will desire to 
be dead in order to free his soul from the cumbering 
influence of the body, which hinders him in the 
pursuit of truth: ‘only, perhaps, he will not do 
violence to himself, for this, they say, is not law- 
ful’ (oi> dipuriv)', and he proceeds to refer to a 
‘secret doctrine’ [ty dTropfrgrois 'Keydficyos \6yot) that 
man is here ‘in a sort of prison’ (ly rtvi <f>pavp^), 
from which he has no right to free himself or run 
away’ (cf. Cicero, Cat. Maj. 20; Plato, Phmdr. 
250 C, Cratyl. 400 C, Gorgias, 493 A). JIacrobius 
(Comm, in Somn. Scip. i. 13) tells us that Plotinus 
objected to suicide on two grounds : (1) it implies 
a perturbed state of mind at the moment of dis- 
solution ; (2) it is a step which, once taken, is 
ireetrievable. On the other hand, in the Laics, 
854 G, Plato recognizes that in certain circuni- 
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stances suicide is a duty. Sacrilege, he tells us, is 
an inherited malady. 

TOien a man is tempted to commit such an offence, he should 
‘ go and perform expiations, go as a suppliant to the temples of 
tlie gods who avert evils, go to the society of those who are 
called good men amongst you ; hear them tell, and yourself try 
to repeat after them, tliat every man should honour the noble 
and the just. Fly from the company of the wicked — fly and 
turn not back; and if your disease is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good ; but if not, then acknowledge death 
to be nobler than life, and depart hence.’ 

Similarly Cicero, de Offic. i. 31, holds that in the 
same circumstances suicide is for one man a duty, 
for another a crime. A man must decide in con- 
sonance ivith his character. Thus Cato committed 
suicide, as did Ajax ; Ulysses did not. 

Tliis question, like the question of the life after 
death, seems to have been in general considered 
open. It is always to he remembered that religi- 
ous formulte and religions practices lag behind the 
true and genuine beliefs of tliose whopractise them, 
and ritual is an unsafe index of the inner meaning 
of the worshipper. Thus we hear much of oracles 
in Greek history, and undoubtedly they exercised 
an enormous influence. Yet even so early as 
Homer we find it considered an open question 
whether one should obey an oracle or not : 

‘ If it were some other and a child of earth that bade me this, 
whether some seer or of the priests that divine from sacrifice, 
then would we declare it false and rather turn our backs upon 
it ’ {11. xxiv. 220 ff.). 

In Hector’s mouth is put the famous declaration 
that ‘ One omen is best— to fight for one’s country ’ 
(II. xii. 243). So in Rome Cmsar, while holding 
the ofiBce of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself 
in the Senate of the doctrine that after death there 
was no place either for trouble or for joy : 

‘In luctu atque miseriis mortem torumnarum requiem, 
non cruoiatum, esse ; earn cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; 
ultra neque cuns neque gaudio locum esse’ (Sail. Catil. II.). 

So widely divorced, indeed, was outward practice 
from inward belief that Cato ‘wondered how, 
when one soothsayer met another, he could help 
laughing ’ (Cicero, de Div. ii. 52). But the better 
minds, persuaded as they were that death meant 
either extinction or a true after-life in which the 
good should fare better than the wicked, prepared 
themselves for the great change much in the spirit 
of the Platonic Socrates, by setting their house in 
order. Thus Cicero : 

‘ Id spero vivia nobis fore. Quamquam tempus eat nos 
de perpecua ilia iam, non de hac exigua vita cogitare ’ {ad Alt. 

X. 8). 

See, further, art. Happiness (Greek and Roman). 
Literature. — C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamis, Konigsberg, 
1829 ; E. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907 ; E. Buchholz, Die 
sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aischylos, Leipzig 
1869; J. A. Stewart, Jljtths of Plato, London, 1905; John 
Masson, Lucretitts, Epicurean and Poet, do. 1907 ; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, do. 1896. 

A. W. Maie. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Hebrew).— There are 
two words which in the English OT are very often 
translated ‘ life ’ : nephesh and Imrjytm. Nephesh 
denotes the inner occult cause of life’s activities. 
A nephesh is_a concrete entity, resident in the 
body, which, if scarcely coming ivithin the range 
of man’s senses, is at any rate thinkable. It is a 
psychical something, endowed ndth many attri- 
butes, of which life is the chief, though it may 
also have others, physical and psychical. JSayylm 
represents life abstractly, as a state or condition — 
vitality, mental and moral activity. 

I. Nepheshj — OT psychology has always been a 
crux for Biblical scholars, because they have too 
often desii-ed (as Franz Delitzsch) to form a 
‘ system ’ of Biblical psychology. They have too 
often expected to find everywhere the same grade 
of civilization and the same type of approach and 
outlook. They have presupposed far more uni- 
formity of thought than is actually present, and 
have_ not (until recently) allowed for primitive, 
ethnic modes of conception. The word nephesh 


is found in all Semitic languages, in much the 
same senses as in Hebrew ; and therefore we 
must not be surprised if some extremely primitive 
beliefs, not taught — perhaps even discouraged— as 
doctrines by the men who were organs of revela- 
tion, have survived in occasional metaphors or 
modes of speech. 

There were three ways in which the phenomena 
of life were regarded by early man : (1) objectively, 
by external observation, noting the manifestations 
of life in other men and in animals ; (2) subjec- 
tively, by self-consciousness, through which man 
became aware of many different emotions and 
appetites, thoughts, and activities which were 
taking place within him ; and (3) by the conscious- 
ness that he was being acted on by forces or 
beings extraneous to himself. "We can scarcely 
point to a time when man did not fancy himself 
an object of interest, often of assault, to spirits 
good or evU, by whom he was surrounded. When 
the external influence came gently, the Hebrew 
called it n‘shumah, ‘ breath ’ ; when violently, he 
called it ruah, ‘ Avind ’ ; and that part of his nature 
which was accessible to these gentle or violent 
invasions, by God or by spirits, he called respec- 
tively his n’shamuh and his ruah. 

(1) The objective method. — Life is the antithesis 
of death ; and from the beginning the thoughts of 
man were directed to the phenomena of life by 
their startling contrast with death. There were 
two ways in which death must have impressed 
primeval man : as the cessation of breathing, and 
as being caused by the shedding of blood. 

(а) The universal and inevitable accompaniment 
of death is cessation of breathing; and this, by 
the force of contrast, M’ould certainly direct the 
close attention of early man to the phenomena of 
breathing: the rising and falling of the chest, 
the varying rapidity of the inhalations, in rest 
and exercise, and the vapour visible from the 
mouth and nostrils at every exhalation. How 
did he account for this? Beyond all doubt, on 
principles of animism, which ascribed all internal 
movement, energy, and activity to an indwelling, 
living entity, hephesh is often defined as ‘the 
inner principle of life. ’ The vague term ‘ principle, ’ 
however, is much too modern. Early man 

ersonalized all our abstractions. The cause of 

reathing to him — and thus the cause of life — 
was a living spirit or soul, dwelling in man’s 
chest, the breath-soul, which Semites called the 
nephesh, i.e. a semi-physical, semi-spiritual some- 
thing, a potent reality, not to be identified with 
the breath, but the occult cause of the breathing ; 
and, when it left the body for a considerable time, 
death was the result. To die, or ‘yield up the 

host,’ is to ‘breathe out the nephesh’ (Jer 15”, 

ob 11-®). When Rachel was dymg and gave a 
name to lier infant son, ‘her nephesh was depart- 
ing’ (Gn 35'®). When Elijah prayed for the 
recovery of the Shunammite’s son, he stretched 
himself on the child and the child’s nephesh came 
into him again (1 K 17®-). When the Psalmist is 
sinking in a morass and in danger of drowning, he 
cries, ‘Save me, for the waters are come in even 
unto my soul ’ (Ps 69'). 

(б) The second startling phenomenon of life was 
the pulse, and the beat of the heart, which ceased 
when the blood was sbed, in battle or in any other 
way. The occult cause of the heart-beat was 
conceived to be another nephesh — the blood-soul, 
resident in the blood ; and, when the blood was 
shed, the nephesh was released. The shedding of 
blood received much scrutiny and thought in 
connexion with sacrifice, and the Hebrew priests 
assigned the efficacy of sacrifice to the blood-soul. 
This is most accurately expre.ssed in Lv 17", ‘ The 
nephesh of the flesh is xn the blood. . . . The blood 
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maketh atonement by reason of the nephesh,' more 
laxly in Dt 12=^, ‘ The blood is the nephesh.' This 
is elucidated in Lv 17“, where we read, ‘Tlie 
nephesh of all flesh is its blood, by reason of its 
nephesh’ (so Kn., Kal.), t-e. we may say that the 
blood is the nephesh of the flesh, if we bear in 
mind that there is a nephesh resident in the blood, 
which is the cause of the vitality of the blood, and 
therefore also of the flesh. Hence the repellent 
feature in eating the flesh of animals whose blood 
had not been shed before death Avas that, in eating 
such flesh, from which the nephesh had not been 
alloAved to escape, one would eat the nephesh, and 
this is strongly forbidden in the words : ‘ But flesh 
with the nephesh . . . shall ye not eat’ (Gn 9^ ; cf. 
Dt 12=3). 

Human nature was not at first considered as a 
unitj[, but attention was directed to the centres of 
activity, where a mysterious energy Avas at Avork ; 
and, long before man used the Avord nephesh as Ave 
use the Avord ‘ soul,’ the several organs Avere con- 
sidered separately, as so many independent centres 
of vitality. The heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
and the eye Avere regarded as distinct potencies,* 
endoAved Avith life, not interrelated or unified one 
Avith another. The Avord nephesh is not used in the 
OT of the cause of the vitality resident in each of 
these organs, but it Avould be quite analogous to 
the ideas of other ancient peoples if they did 
ascribe to each a nephesh. 

It Avas a very general belief in old times that a 
nephesh might go out from its abode Avithout 
causing death for some considerable time. What 
is to us poetry and metaphor Avas in the hoary 
past often accepted as solid fact, as, e.g., Avhen we 
read of Jacob in Gn 443“, «gig jife ^nephesh) is 
bound up Avith the lad’s nephesh’-, and of Jona- 
than in 1 S 18‘, ‘his nephesh Avas knit to the 
nephesh of Davdd.’ In the statement that the soul 
of Shechem clave to Dinah (Gn 343) ij^yg refer- 
ence to the primitive belief that in love the (or a) 
nephesh leaves the body and enters into union 
Avith the soul of its beloved ; and a similar belief 
underlies the phrase Avhich compares peril to 
‘putting one’s soul in one’s hand’ (Job 13*'% Jg 12 “, 

1 S 19» 28=*, Ps 119*03). 

The consequences of the temporary departure of 
a soul Avere believed to be giddiness, mental de- 
rangement, sickness, or dotage (Tylor, PO^i. 435 f.). 
There seems to be an allusion to this in the Avords 
of Saul in 2 S 1®, if, Avith Graetz, Ave may alter the 
difficult, if not impossible. Avoids Tiy "js into Tiy 
Saul has been Avounded and is bleeding to death, 
and his Avoids Avould then be : ‘ Giddiness hath 
taken hold of me, foi my nephesh is no longer in 
me.’ We have a similai undeilying belief in the 
phiase Avhich we use metaphorically ; ‘ I have 
pouied out my soul,’ as Hannah said to Eli 
(1 S 1*3); as Job also says: ‘My soul is pouied 
out upon me’ (30*“) ; and as is said of the righteous 
seivant : ‘ He pouied out his soul unto death ’ 
(Is 53*=). In the fiist tAvo cases the result is 
extreme prostration of mind and body, and in the 
third case death. It is the voluntary surrender of 
life. 

The blood-soul may be ‘ smitten’ Avhen a Avound 
inflicted causes bloodshed (Gn 37=*, Dt 19**); or 
this nephesh may be ‘ slain’ in unintentional homi- 
cide (Nu 31*3 3511 )^ or in murder (2 S 4=) ; Avhile in 
Dt 27=3 a curse is pronounced on one Avho should 
accept a bribe ‘tostey a of innocent blood.’ 

The HebreAVS were forbidden to make ‘an incision 
to the nephesh,’ i.e. to incur the loss of the nephesh 
by the loss of blood (Lv 19=3). 

(2) The subjective method. — It is quite certain 
that men practised observation long before they 
practised introspection. When man habituated 
1 H. W. Robinson, Christian Doctrine of Man, p. 22^ 


himself to turn his thoughts AAithin, he became 
conscious of himself as a unity ; the various organs 
Avere his organs. He Avas no longer an assemblao-e 
of vital organs, as observation led him to suppose ; 
he was a unity, an organism ; and the mysterious 
cause of his internal activities Avas his nephesh, his 
soul, the cause of his energies and emotions. Thus 
the nephesh in this sense is the seat of appetites, 
such as hunger (La 1**) and thirst (Is 29=), and also 
of the outgoings of life in desires, longings, and 
Avishes (1 S 20* 23=“, 2 S 3=*). It is also the centre 
of all sensibilities, as disgust (Nn 213), iveariness 
{J| 16*0), love (Gn 44=0), hatred (2 S 5=), anger (2 S 
173 ), AATath (Jg 18=3), and sorroAv (Jer 13**) ; but in 
all these and similar cases nephesh approaches 
the meaning of our Avord ‘soul^ (q.'V.), and is so 
rendered. 

Most ancient peoples believed that the souls of 
the departed lingered some days near the corpse ; 
and, Avhile some peoples had no dread of the de- 
parting spirit, others, including the Hebreivs, had 
a great_ terror as to the mischief it might effect : 
and their boisterous funeral practices Avere designed 
to scare the spirit away. We have indications of 
this belief in the lingering of a soul in the fact that 
a Nazirite is forbidden during his voav to come near 
the nephesh of a dead man (Nu 6®) ; a man rendered 
unclean through a nephesh Avas not alloAved to eat 
the Passover at the statutory time, but might eat 
it a month later (9*“). Indeed, any one, male or 
female, Avho was unclean by a nephesh must go and 
remain outside the camp until purified (5=), and a 
high priest Avas forbidden at any time to enter 
a room Avhere the nephesh of a dead person Avas at 
lame (Lv 21**). 

Eventually, after or before the funeral, the soul 
was believed to pass into Sheol, and to be gathered 
unto its fathers. HebreAv has a distinct Avord for 
AArraiths or ghosts, r^phdhn, but nephesh is also 
used of the so'ol as a disembodied psychical entity. 

‘ Gather not raj soul Avith the Avioked,’ the Psalmist 
prays (26=) ; ‘ Thou Avilt not abandon my soul to 
Sheol,’ says another (16*“) ; ‘ He hath delivered my 
sotd from Sheol,’ says a third (86*=; so Job 33*3'=% 
Is 38**). By this time the nephesh has become the 
man’s self, his personality. 

(3) The objective-subjective method. — Man believed 
himself to be the object of attack or of benign in- 
fluences from other spirits, or from the one great 
Spirit, God. When the influence Avas gentle, he 
conceived of it as ‘ breath ’ (n^shdmdh) ; and Avhen 
it Avas Adolent he spoke of it as a ‘ Avind ’ (riiah), 
partly, no doubt, because it caused him to pant 
Avith excitement. The stronger emotions of man 
Avere traced to the riiah, or spirit of man, while 
the gentler emotions and the inspirations from 
the Divine were due to tlie action of the Divine 
n^shdmdh or the human n‘shdmcih. See SPIRIT. 

2 . Hayyim. — Hayyim is a plural form, for Avhich 
no singular is extant (the root is "n or n’n, ‘ to 
live ’). It is an intensive plural, denoting diversity 
in unity. As the plural form jSldhtm seems to ex- 
press the conception of one God Avith many mani- 
festations, so myytm expresses life in its many 
manifestations and modes. G. H. A. EAvald truly 
says that the Avord ‘ life ’ Ls ‘ most expressive and 
croAvded with meaning.’* Its various meanings it 
is noAV our purpose to deploy. 

(1) Physical life. — Jjayylm is used of physical 
existence (o) in relation to time only, representing 
the continuance of the existence oi God or man, 
in possession of their varied activities ; thus 'we 
read of ‘ the days of one’s life ’ (Dt 4®, 1 S 7*3), ‘ the 
years of one’s life’ (Gn 23*, Ex B'®), and ‘the days 
of the years of one’s life ’ (Gn 25* 47=) ; (6) in rela- 
tion to its antithesis, physical death (Jos 2' , Jer 
21®, Ps 89 * 3 ); and (c) in relation to the events 

1 OT and HT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 18SS. p. 1S3. 
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■which occur in one’s lifetime, or are the outcome 
of one’s energies or activities, as marriage (Lv 18'®), 
deeds of valour (Jg 16®“), singing God’s praises 
(Ps 104®), sensuous enjoyments (Ec 3*®). ‘They 
were lovely and heautiful in their lives' (2 S 1®) ; 
‘ My soul is weary of my life' (Job 10') ; ‘ Preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy’ (Ps 64'). 

The remarkable thing as to the Hebrew usage 
of hayyim is the clear conviction that ‘life’ is 
something more than a continuance of physical 
existence. There is a clear recognition of the 
dignity of man — that man Avas not meant to live 
the life of an animal or a life of sensuous gratifica- 
tion. Such a life is unAVorthy of so dignified a 
creature as man is. As man’s sense of dignity 
developed, the Avord ‘life’ became filled AA’ith 
deeper connotation. Eoughly speaking, man’s 
vieAV of ‘life’ passed through the same three 
stages as we have found in regard to the Avord 
nephesh : (a) man’s life consists in what he Iicts, 
‘the abundance of the good things that he pos- 
sesses ’ — the objective regard ; (6) man’s life con- 
sists in what he is, his character — the subjective 
regard ; and (c) man’s life consists in his relation 
to God, the influences which come to him from 
communion AA-ith the Divine — the objective-sub- 
jective regard. In passing through this develop- 
ment, Israel was suhconsciously discussing the 
roblem of the summum honum — ^What is man’s 
ighest good ’ Wherein does man’s true life con- 
sist ? And his three ansAvers were ; (a) happiness, 
(b) goodness of character, and (c) feUowship Avith 
God. 

(2) Joyous life, — Life, to he Avorthy of the name, 
must not be existence merely, but exuberant, 
joyous life. Life is not the humdrum of physical 
existence ; it is the possession of goods, family, 
and wealth, AA'hich can contribute to man’s enjoy- 
ment. It is the exhilaration of the red-letter days, 
when life is sublimely Avorth living. A life of joy 
and felicity is alone worthy to be called ‘ life.’ 
This was aiAA’ays implied in the Oriental salutation : 

‘ Let the king live' (1 K 1®®, 2 S 16'®). It is asso- 
ciated with largesses of the gold of Sheba (Ps 72'®), 
Avith riches and honour (Pr 22^), Avith prosperity 
and large possessions (Dt 5® [Heh. v.®]). In Eo 9® 
the HebreAV reads : ‘ See life AA’ith the AA’ife whom 
thou lovest,’ but AV and E.V both correctly inter- 
pret ; ‘ Li A’e joyfully Avith the wife’ ; and, Avhen a 
man is honoured AA’ith an invitation to the court, 
that is a day of days : ‘ In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life’ (Pr 16'®). 

(3) Ethical life. — True life consists in what a 
man is and not in what he has. The ideal life is a 
good life, a life of righteousness. ‘ In the Avay of 
righteousness is life ’ (Pr 12®) ; ‘ Wisdom and dis- 
cretion are life to the soul ’ (3®) ; ‘ Keep her 
[AA-isdom] ; for she is thy life’ (4'®) ; ‘The words of I 
wisdom are life to those that And them ’ (4®) ; 

‘ Wlioso findeth wisdom findeth life ’ (8®). There I 
are three things Avhich ‘tend to life’; righteous- 1 
ness (11'®), the labour of the righteous (10’®), and 
the fear of the Lord (19®). In the same pregnant 
sense of the word ‘ life ’ we read of ‘ the Avay of 
life.’ ‘Torah is light; the reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life’ (6®); ‘He that heedeth 
instruction is in the way of life’ (10"). Similarly, 
the sages speak of a ‘fountain of life.’ ‘The 
Torah of the AA’ise is a fountain of life ’ (13") ; so 
is the ‘ fear of the Lord’ (14®) and ‘ understanding’ 
disciplined by correction (16®). In Lv IS® in the 
Code of Holiness there is a statement, quoted in 
Heh 9® and developed at length by Ezk IS®' : ‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes, and my judgments : which 
if a man do, he shall In'e by them.’ The statutes 
and judgments are considered, not ns the rule and 
guide of life merely, but as proA’iding the pabulum 
of the moral life. This appears more strikingly in 
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Dt 8® : ‘Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
eve^ word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ Kevealed truth is the sus- 
tenance of character — of that moral life Avhich is 
acceptable to God. Similarly, Hezekiah in his 
Psalm, speaking of the promises of God, says : ‘By 
these things men live, and AA’holly therein is the 
life of my spirit’ (Is 38'®), and in 55® the Lord calls 
men through His prophet, saying : ‘ Incline your 
ear, and come ■unto me : hear, and your soul shall 
live.’ 

(4) Beligious life. — The passages hitherto con- 
sidered refer to the moral life nurtured by the 
instruction of the Avise and by obedience to the 
revealed w’ill of God ; but the OT saints rose to a 
higher conception of life than even this — the life 
AA’hich is nourished by feUowship with God, the life 
concerning AA’hich the Psalmist could say: ‘The 
Lord is the strength of my life’ (27') ; ‘ I love thee, 
O Lord, my strength ’ (18') ; ‘ The Lord is my 
strength and my shield’ (28®); ‘My prayer shall 
be unto the God of my life’ (42®). ‘In God’s 
favour is life ’ (30®) ; the only life fuUy AVorthy 
of the name is that spent in the consciousness of 
His favour. Deuteronomy promises repeatedly a 
long and prosperous life on earth as the token of 
God’s approbation, but the mystics soar above and 
beyond this present sphere. ‘ The righteous hath 
hope in his death,’ says one of the sages (Pr 14®). 
They rejoiced that God was their ‘ portion ’ (Pa 
119®®), ‘in the land of the living’ (Ps 142®), that 
God was their ‘ guest-friend ’ (Ps 15'), and there- 
fore there is an eternal covenant betw’een Him and 
them. The high-water mark of a sense of Amend- 
ing frendship Avith God is foAmd in Ps 73 : ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee ’ ; and from 
this the inference is drawn : * I am continuaUy 
Avith thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel and afterward receive me to gloiy’ (v.®®-). 
God’s friendship is the only true abiding good. 
This enables a man to trimnph ov’er death. ‘Thou 
wilt show me the path of life : in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; in thy right hand there are plea- 
sures for evermore ’ (16") ; ‘ I shaU behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, Avith thy likeness ’ (17'°). 

‘In oU these Psalnis,’ says Dillmann,! • there is a {nil sense 
of a foil) alunot already begun in tius life, vrhich to their 
authors gives the assurance that Sheol cannot be the end of 
such a life, but only blessedness vrith God. But it is always 
expressed as a personal conviction, not as a dogma, and we 
need not wonder that such deep experiences are somewhat 
rare.' 

In conclusion, we turn to the significance of the 
word ‘ life ’ in Ezekiel. The prophet looks forward 
with great expectancy to the return from exile, 
but it is imder the glamour of vastly improA’ed 
religions conditions. The Kingdom of Goa is to 
be Avith men. The Lord’s servant David shaU be 
the benign prince and ruler (S?®"- 34®'-). _ Jahweh 
AvUl take people from among the nations and 
sprinkle clean w’ater upon them, give them a new 
heart and put a new spirit Avithin them, and cause 
them to walk in His statutes and keep His judg- 
ments (36®'®’). Ezekiel contenmlates a neAV age-y 
a Kingdom of God on earth. But, before that is 
established, he sees intervening a period of terrible 
conflict Avith the pow’ers of evil, in which the 
wicked who are ri^t to form part of the new 
Kingdom shall perish. Those who do wickedly 
shall not live, they shall surely die (18'®"'®). Those 
who ‘do that which is law’ful and right,’ being 
endowed with the new heart and the new spirit, 
‘shall surely live’ (18®*®). The Kingdom of God 
Avith its great moral and religious privileges is ev’er 
before the prophet’s thoughts. To ‘live 'is to pass 
safely through the impending conflict with evil 
1 AT Theologie, p. 400. 
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and to enter on the new Kingdom, in which God’s 
presence will be much more real and evident (48“) ; 
to ‘ die ’ is to perish in the crisis and to be excluded 
from the Kingdom. 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Indian). — The earliest 
Aryans to enter India worshipped a vast number 
of petty spirits, but they learned, rather later, to 
revere a number of the greater phenomena of 
nature, and also laid much stress on the worship 
of their ancestors. This ritual formed the founda- 
tion on which all the institutions of the Aryan 
farnily were built,' though it may well be that the 
religious belief had its own ultimate origin in the 
natural^ organization of the family. At all events, 
the belief in the power of ancestors profoundly 
modified that organization. The father was the 
family priest, and controlled the worship of the 
ancestors of the family in all details. CSenturies 
after their entry into India, when the Aryans 
were engaged in the imperial work of bringing 
all the peoples of N. India under their politiciil 
and intellectual domination, the great doctrine 
of kartna and re-birth took shape. With Farquhar * 
we may conjecture that 

'among the many animistic tribes the invaders met on the 
broad plains of the North, there must have been some who 
held the common primitive beiief that the souls of men may 
become incarnate in animals. There were probably totemistio 
clans who believed that at death a man became, like his totem, 
a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake.' 

Whether the transmigration idea came from this 
source or not it is impossible to say, and, indeed, 
it is more probable that it was at first a deduction 
from the physical resemblances which were observed 
among kindred. 

‘But, even if theidea that human souls might undergo animal 
births came from the aborigines, that is but one element in the 
complex doctrine. That which gave the belief its power over 
the Intellect, and also its value for the moral life, was the con- 
nexion of this fairy-tale idea with the powerful ethical concep- 
tion of retribution ; and we may be certain that that was the 
work of the Aryan mind.’ 3 

The doctrine first appears in the earliest Upani- 
sads. Thus, while transmigration has been believed 
m many lands, the Hindu doctrine of Icarma {q.v.) 
is, as far as we can yet say, unique.* 

Inextricably, though by no means consistently, 
intertwined with this moral theory of retribution 
is the more primitive and far more wide-spread 
belief that souls are something almost material, 
although they may not be always palpable or 
tangible. 

I. Vedas and Brahmanas. — In the Eigveda the , 
conceptions of death are not entirely consistent, 
but the principal belief relating to the aja hhdga, 
or ‘ unborn part,’ was as follows. When the remains 
of the deceased had been placed on the funeral pile 
and the process of cremation had begun, Agni, the 
god of fire, was prayed not to scorch or consume 
the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or limbs, 
but, after the fiames had done their work, to con- 
vey to the fathers or ancestors the mortal who had 
been presented to him as an offering. His eye wm 
bidden to go to the sun,® his breath to the wind, 
and so on. As for his unborn part, Agni was sup- 

1 J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, London, 1913, p. 83; 
of. HUB ii. 28 f. 

2 Op. cit. p. 135. ^ Ib. .... 
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s In Rigveda, X. Iviii. 8, the souls of the departed are said to 
go to the sun and to Ufas, the dawn. 


plicated to kindle it with his heat and flame, and, 
Jissuniing liis most 3,uspicious forin, to convoy it tc 
the world of the righteous.' Before this unborn 
part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, however, it has to traverse a vast gulf of 
darkness. Leaving behind on earth all that is evil 
and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod,^ the spirit, invested with a lustre 
like that of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal 
light in a car or on wings, on the undecaying pinions 
wherewith Agni slays the Eaksasas, wafted up- 
wards_ by the Maruts, recovers then its ancient 
body in a complete and glorified form, meets with 
the ancestors who are living in festivity with Yama, 
obtains from him, when recognized as one of his 
own, a delectable abode, and enters upon a more 
perfect life. 

In the Vedia era death was held ' to be the going.forth from 
the living of his breath, or of the thinkiDg part, the mind, which 
was held to reside in the heart. . . . Heaven, a happy here, 
after, was all that was looked forward to by these Vedio Aryans. 
Throughout the hymns there is no weariness of life, no pessi- 
mism.’ a 

From death there is no awakening; the sliade, 
the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and re- 
turns not. 

•In the “Taittiriya Rrahmana” the souls of the deceased 
are said to dwell in the heavens above as stars, and again in the 
stars are" the lights of those righteous men who go to the celestial 
world.” In the “ Salapatha Rrahmana ” death is the sun whose 
raj's attach to mortals their life breath, yet, os the “ Katha 
Upanishad" declares: “No mortal lives by the breath that 
goes up and the breath that goes down. We live by another in 
whom these two repose.” There was something which went 
out of man in sleep and death ; something underlying the Ego, 
the I, the vital breath, more subtle than life. In the “Rig 
Veda," the sun, though it holds the life breath of mortals, is 
something more. It is the Self, or the Atman, of all that moves 
and moves not, of all that fills the heavens and the earth. So 
of man there is also the Atman, " the Self, smaller than small, 
greater than great, hidden in the heart of that creature.” A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. It is this 
Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conception than soul, 
Psyche, or '• anima,” that becomes also the Universal Sell, the Self 
of the World, ’’ bhumivah 5tman,” of which the “Veda ” speaks : 

“ When that which had no bones bore him who has hones, when 
that which was formless took shape and form.” The Indian 
sage . . . had first to sweep away all that which had been pro- 
duced, even the gods themselves, and to his gaze there remained 
but the neuter essence. Brahman, from which all things issued 
forth, and into which all thinpis resolve themselves. There re- 
mained also the Self, the Soul, the Atman of man. There was 
but one step further to be reached by the Indian mind, and 
that was taken when all duality vanished, and the Brahman 
became the Great Self, the “Paramatman,” the Universal Self, 
into which was merged the Atman, or Self, of man.’* 

In other words, the Hindu conception of the soul 
approached that of the modem monists (see, fur- 
ther, art. Atman). 

2 . Upanisads. — In the pre-Buddhistic Upani§ads 
the soul is supposed to exist inside each human 
body and to be the one sufficient explanation of 
life and motion. In the living body it dwells 
ordinarily in a cavity in the heart, and is of the 
size of a grain of rice or barley. In later specula- 
tion it grows to the size of a thumb and is, there- 
fore, called ‘ the dwarf.’ In shape it is like a man. 
Beliefs varied as to its appearance and as to its 
composition. One passage says that it consists of 
consciousness, mind, breath ; eye and ears ; earth, 
water, fire, and ether; heat and no heat; desire 
and no desire; anger and no anger; law and no 
law — in a word, of all things.® Thus the soul was 
conceived as material, although it also possessed 
selected mental qualities. It could quit the body 
in dream sleep, and certain diseases were supposed 

1 Eigveda, X. xvi. 1-5. 2 Ib. X. xiv. 7. 

»B. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 1898, 
pp. 38, 38. 

* Frazer, op. cit. p. 105 f. , on 

S BThadarayyaka Upan., ly. iv. 6; see also m- vij. 14-» 


Strassburg, 'l913', p. 2). Buddhism also practically denied the 
existence of the human soui as a substance, as Bhandxrkar points 
out (p. 2). But in the end it taught a very different doctnno 
(see below). 
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to te due to its having escaped from the body, so 
that charms had to be employed to bring it hack. 
In some passages the soul is supposed to have 
existed before birth in some other body, and 
opinions varied as to how it got into its first body. 
We also find a curious speculation, with three 
variants,* on the transfer of the soul by generation, 
through the seed. One of these is the theory that 
certain human souls, on going to the moon, become 
the food of the gods as a consequence of their good 
deeds. When the efficacy of those deeds is ex- 
hausted, they pass from the gods to the ether, from 
the ether into the air, from that into the rain, 
thence on to the earth, and from it into plants 
which become food to males, whence they pass into 
females. At an ordinary man’s death the top part 
of the heart is lighted up, and the soul, guided by 
that light, departs from the heart into the eye, 
and through it into some other body, exalted or 
not according to deeds done in the body which it 
is leaving. The soul of the man whose cravings 
have ceased goes to Brahman. The Upanisads are 
almost unanimous that the soul will not obtain 
release from re-birth either by sacrifice or by 
penance. 

‘ It must bo bj- n sort of theosophio or animistic insight, by 
the perception, the absolute bnowledge and certainty, that 
one’s o\vn soul is identical with the Great Soul, the only per- 
manent reality, the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.’ ^ 

In the KausltaJci Brahmana Upan. the belief 
in transmigration is combined with a notion that 
souls go first to the moon. All who depart from 
this world go to the moon. In the bright fortnight 
it is gladdened by their spirits, but in the dark one 
it sends them forth into new births. It is the door 
of heaven. Him Avho rejects it it sends on beyond, 
but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon 
this world ; and here he is bom as a worm, a grass- 
hopper, fish, bird, lion, boar, serpent, tiger, or a 
man or some other creature, according to his deeds 
or his knoAvledge.® 

3. Jainism. — The philosophyof Jainism, probably 
the oldest living Indian creed, defines the universe 
as not created and not controlled by any individual 
god. As substance it is without beginning and 
Avithout end, but it is not homogeneous, since it 
consists of substance [dravya), Avhich is either jfva, 
‘alh’e,’ or ajlva, Avhich may be translated ‘in- 
organic.’ There are five kinds of substance not 
alive, viz. matter, space, the tAVO ethers, and 
(figuratively) time; but living beings are com- 
ounded of tAVO kinds of substance, viz. soul and 

o_dy, and the Jain belief is that nearly every- 
thing, even plants, particles of earth, tire, and 
AAund, is possessed of life. In other words, the Jain 
philosophy is pure animism. Jtva is sometimes 
trimslated ‘ living being ’ and sometimes ‘ soul,’ yet 
it is not one indiAudual universal Avorld-soul, but a 
mass of mutually exclusive, individual souls, and 
every soul having attained its highest state {moksa) 
is styled ^aramaiffian, or ‘great soul,’ a term only 
ve^_ roughly translatable by the Avord ‘god.’ 
Jainism thus fails to draw any definable distinction 
betAveen ‘ life ’ and the soul. Dravya may be 
defined from seA’eral points of -view. From the 
standpoint of its oAvn unchanging nature it is that 
which ever exists. For example, the soul now 
embodied ns a cat may in its next life be incarnated 
as_a dog, man, insect, or what not, yet remain, in 
spite of all these changes, the same indiAudual soul 
all the time ; and thus, AvhUe the body is merely 
a vast mnltitude of cells AA’hich come and go, the 
soul is a homogeneous substance whose qualities 
(guild) do not come and go, and which is alAvays 

* T. W. Ehys Davids, Suddhist India, London, 1003. p. 264. 

3 75. p. 255. 

® T. AV. Rhya Da^dda, Leclurei on the Oritjin and Growth of 
Mligion at illustrated hy tome Points in the Hislory of Bud- 
dhism, London, 1891, p. 81 ; of. Appendix vn. for parallel beliefs 
on Bouls goinp to the moon. 


itself, never becoming or merging into another, 
though in their modifications (paryaya) the guncts 
are ceaselessly changing. The soul in its pure 
state is invisible, but, AA’hen compounded in a 
subtle way with visible, tangible matter, it is 
rendered visible, and men, angels, etc., are examples 
of it in this impure state. We do not, hoAvever, 
know when these conceptions Avere formed by 
Jainism, and Ave cannot say that Jain philosophy 
evolved them unaided. They Avere apparently 
borroAved from the common stock of ideas cur- 
rent in India and Avere modified by the Jains in 
their oAvn AA'ay. The earliest Indo-Aryan concep- 
tion of life as a series of re-births Avas far more 
primitive, and Avas developed not on metaphysical 
lines hut for ethical purposes. 

4 . Buddhism. — Buddliism, as an organized creed, 
has disappeared from India, but the ideas Avhich it 
adopted or promulgated are still living and form 
one of the sources from AA-hich the Indian beliefs 
as to the origin of life are draAvn. For instance, 
the Buddhist teaching that all life is due to a 
common source appears to find expression in the 
legend that with Buddha himself Avas bom his 
horse, as Avell as his wife, his companions, and 
even the Mahabodhi tree and the four treasure- 
vases. These are the seven that were born simul- 
taneously, but to make up seven one must count 
tlie four vases as one. ^mother legend d^lares 
that Avith the BodhisattA'a Avere born 500 Sakya 
princes, 500 maidens, 500 servants, 500 horses, 500 
elephants, and as many treasures came to light.* 
A A’ery similar conception has survived in modem 
India. 

Thus in the legend of Ouga, his mother is destined never to 
bear a son, but Bhagw5u nibs some of the dirt out of his head 
and gives it to her. She divides it among a Bnahman woman, 
another of the lowest caste, a gray mare, and herself ; and all 
four females, hitherto barren, become fruitful. In another 
cult-legend a Brahman gives a Raja three grains of rice, and 
each of his three queens swallows one and bears a son. A stock 
incident in folk-talcs is the gilt by n faqir of a barleycorn to 
a barren widow whereby she conceives. For the Buddhist 
doctrines see art. Deato asd Disposal of tub Dbab (Buddhist). 

5 . Mediaeval. — Three or four centuries before 
the Christian era a religion Avith Vasudeva as its 
central figure and a school of his folloAvers known 
as Bhagavata Avas founded in India. According 
to the Mahubharata, the sun is the gate, and after 
entrance those who are free from sin, all their 
material impurities being burnt, remain as atoms 
in him (it); then, released from him, they enter 
the Aniraddha (self-consciousness) form and,_ be- 
coming mind, they enter the Pradyumna (mind) 
form. Leaving this, they enter that of Saihkar§ana, 
i.e. the form of the individual soul (jlvd), and 
afterAvards, freed from the three gunas, they enter 
the Supreme Soul, who is everyAA-here and A\’ho is 
Vasudeva, ‘he Avho covers the Avhole Avorld and 
is the resting-place (adhivasa) of all beings.’ 
Vfisudeva next became identified Avith lvr§na 
and Visnu, and finally with N5ra.yana ; and 
the Bhakti system or Ekantika Dharma (mono- 
theism) AA’as attached to the Vaisnava creeds. Its 
earUest exposition in the Bkagavad-Gita teaches 
that they who knoAV the incarnations and the 
deeds of 'Bhagavat are released from the body and 
not bom again. The discipline prescribed, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the Brahma condition 
is religious, not merely moral, and this differ- 
entiates the Bhakti doctrine from that of the 
Katha and Brhaddranyaka Upanisads. Mention 
is made of tAVO paths, and those who die while 
the sun is in his northern course (Uttarfiyana) 
go to Brahma, while those who die while he is 
ui his southern course go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. Again, the Avhole 

1 J. P. Vogel, * A Gncco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Ijihor* 
Jluseum,’ in Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, I. (1902) 
135. 
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creation (Samsara) is compared to a nipaZ-tree, 
which is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or 
detachment. When a soul departs from a body it 
takes away the_ indriyas (senses), of which manas 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming smna 
(hemp) Bhagavat raises all herbs. By becoming 
fire he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is another, the highest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes out of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan. — ^The multiplicity and, it 
must_ be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctrines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the countless beliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations which 
prevail a few dominant conceptions can generally 
ne traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found professing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hinduism. Even the 
regular terminology will reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So numerous are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus m 1841 S. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Ganjam in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in the same family, 
but that they do not do so if the naming ceremony 
on the 7th day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Khonds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family.^ A very similar 
belief prevails in the Panjab, where a girl child is 
or was killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her ‘send a brother instead.’ Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
or childhood are very widely believed to pass into 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Punjab the Kanets of the Kulu valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the soul of the deceased.^ Yet the same 
people practise a form of divination, which is very 
■widely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what animal the soul will enter or has 
@n^6ir0d 

This belief is perfectly consistent ydth a belief 
in metempsychosis and yet compatible with the 
worship or propitiation of the dead, who may be 
benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindly dead 
may be numbered the spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones {siddhs), and saints, of dutiful widows who 
have committed sail, and so on. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. _ For exapple, in 
the Kumaon dmsion of the United Provinces the 
lowest class, the Dorns, and even the lower classes 
of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Kajputs 
in fact, the bulk of the population — believe m the 
powers of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Th^, 
u a man has two ■wives and drives one to^ suicide, 
any disease afflicting the other wife’s children is 


1 E. A. Gait, Census Rep. India, 1913, p. 2ia x u » 

2 H. A. Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Lahore, 
1911, ii. 463. 


ascnbed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and gradually comes to be treated as a god. If a 
man is killed in a quarrel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or his children is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

' There is reason to believe that the emotion caused by the 
dread of the effects of karma is much stronger in the hills than 
in the plains. ^ In particular dj'ing in debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is believed, be re*born as the ox or pony of hla 
creditor. If a man’s son die it is believed that ne was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being now ex« 
tin^uished there is no necessity of his further life.’ The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death of 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 

The certainty of the operation of karma is not 
without considerable effect on practical morality.* 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
Parmeswar (God) of any sin is hardly required. 
Similarly, tip idea of forgiveness is absolutely 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by meri- 
torious deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not effaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
the theory of transmigration — that it does notfollow 
from it that the soul remembers previous exist- 
ences — such a consciousness is recognized in the case 
of great ascetics; and even a person bom in a 
degraded position knows that the reason for this is 
his ivrong-doing in a pre^vious existence. The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
when a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kiln in a shallow vessel and smoothing 
them. Next morning they will be found marked 
■with human foot-prints, claws, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to be re-bom as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, a man 
and his wife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical Hinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
stages of existence in the chain of transmigration, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell 
for ever in heaven, whicn is regarded as a place 
where the soul will enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hinduism there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.® 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certain^ transferable, 
IS extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be described as the most popular. Thus a woman 
who has lost a child ■will bathe above its grave, 
pouring water over herself through a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young children are sometimes buried under 
the threshold, so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popular belief that 
life may be stolen, and so on the night of the 
Divali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and killed so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
own.* As in other ritual murders, it is desirable 
to kill the child with as much pain as possible. 
And during the iruddhas, the ancestral fortnight 
when the sun is in Virgo (Kanya), occurs the 
Kanagatan lafan, or ‘ fighting in Kanyagat,’^ also 
termed sanjhi pawan (‘ sharing 4vith others ’), in 
■which women or good Hindu caste, even Khatris and 
Brahmans, of the Central Panjab, take part. On 
the first day of the iraddhas, the goddess LaksmI s 
image in the house or lane is painted with cow- 
dung, and tlie women belonging to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-place, reviling on the way 
r Census Rep. United Provinces, 1901, 1. 77. 

s No one -would think n female soul -worth stealing, although 
a girl’s soul is expected to return in a boy. 
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women who are known to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
pieces, but men must not interfere. The belief is 
that by cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is Avorshipped 
daily and throAvn into the river at the end or the 
fortnight Avhich is held sacred to the spouse of Siva 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
women are also cursed to become AvidoAVs, in order 
to prolong one’s OAAm wedlock. On the Amawas 
day regular fights take place between large gangs 
of Avomen on their way to the river, and the affair 
is treated as a festival. 

LiTERAxmiB. — ^Xhia hds teen given in the footnotes. 

H. A. Eose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian).— With their 
marked tendency toAvards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life (anghu, gaya, jyatu, jiti, uStana) and 
abhorred death {mahrica, mereByu) ; the one is the 
creation of Ahnra Mazda, the other of Angra 
Mainyu (Fs. xxx. 4), Avho have been at variance 
since ‘the beginning of life’ (Fs. xlv. 2). Not 
only was life first created by Ahura Mazda (Fs. 
xliii. 6, xIau. 6, xlAdii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body (Fs. xxxi. 11 ), so that Zarathushtra 
asks him how the ‘ first [i.e. the earthly] life ’ is to 
be (Fs. xxAuii. 11; cf. xxxiii. 1), but he is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life ’ ( Fs. xxxi. 8), and from 
himcomethe joys of life (Fs. xxxiii. 10; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Amesha Spentas {q.v.) give aid to the 
life of man (Fs. xxx. 7), so that Zarathushtra 
fittingly presents the ‘ life of his oaato body ’ as a 
‘ holy offering ’ {r&ta) to Ahura Mazda and Asha 
(Fs. xxxiii. 14). On the other hand, the demon 
Wrath (Aeshma) injures the life of man, and the 
Avicked and unbelievers mar it (Fs. xxx. 6, xxxiL 
9, 11). 

Life in this world is not all; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things are 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here beloAv is 
but a preparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathushtra asks from Vohu Manah 
and Asha the ‘ Avords of life ’ {uxSd anghiuS), while 
the ‘ right Avays of Aveal ’ {erezuS savangho ^aBo) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (Fs. xliv. 8, xliii. 3). 

If life on earth is the ‘ first life,’ the ‘ second life ’ 
is in heaven, and that life the dregvanf (the ‘ man 
of the Lie,’ ‘ the perpetual term for those Avho take 
the devil’s side inhuman life’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 146, 131]) 
seeks to destroy (Fs. xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, liii. 6). 
Heaven is the place of ‘long life’ (Fs. xliii. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Amesha Spentas, of the godhng Immortality, 
Ameretat ( Fs. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 1, li. 7), 
for in heaven life is to be for eternity (Fs. xlv. 7). 

When Ave turn to the Younger Avesta, Ave find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an object of prayer 
(Fs. Ixviii. 11; AfrinalSin, i. 18), Avhile both Ahura 
hlazda and the Gath5s are honoured Avith life and 
body (Fs. v. 3, Iv. 1 ; cf. Iviii. 3). Life is tAvofold ; 
‘ this ’ or ‘ the corporeal ’ (lit. ‘ osseous ’), and ‘ the 
spiritual’ (ahmdicd ahitye manahydicO, Fs. xl. 2, 
xli. 6 ; uvacibya . . . ahnbya . . . ahcca angheuS 
yd astvato yasca asti manahyd, Fs. Ivii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Ahura Mazda to be ‘ life 
and corporeality for both lives’ {gayascd asten- 
tdoscd . . . uboyo anghvd, Fs. xli. 3). The ‘best 
life ’ [vahUta ahu, Fs. ix. 19, and often) is actually 
a synonym for ‘ heaven,’ as the ‘ worst life ’ {aciSta 
ahu, e.g. Vend. iii. 35) is for ‘hell,’ and this con- 
cept still survives in the ordinary Persian term for 
‘ heaven,’ bihUt. The * best of the best life ’ is the 
‘ righteousness of Asha’ [Vend, xviii. 6) ; and in the 
time of the final Saoshyant, Astvatereta, men will 


live for ever, for there shall be no more death (Ft. 
xix. 89), even as Avas the case in the hajipy daj's 
of Yima’s reign (Fs. ix. 5; Ft. xix. 33; Vend. 
ii. 5). 

In the Gathas death is seldom mentioned. The 
Avhole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even the wicked do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (Fs. xlv. 7, xlvd. 11). In the Younger 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 
vIkvs, ‘corpse’), Avhich forms the main theme of 
Vend, v.-xii. (see also art. Death and Disposal 
OF THE Dead [Pars!]), and Ave need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma [q.v.) is duraoSa 
(‘ from Avhom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Fs. ix. 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71 f., 358]). Death 
is one of tne Avorst of evils [Yt. iii. 7-12; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita ( Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the Druj (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazda [?]) Avho destroys life 
(Fs. Ivii. 15), ‘life’ here probably being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the wicked forget death; the 
man of piety prepares for it (Aogemadaecd, 32 ff.), 
for it is in evitable (ib. 53 ff.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dind-l Mainog-l Xrat 
(viii. 20), which is not stiictly orthodox, being 
markedly fatalistic in tone (cf. art. Fate [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to aeath and every 
evil.’ According to the BundahUn (i. 7 ; cf. xxx. 
20 ff.), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, Avhen the heavens and the earth shall 
be created anew and Avhen the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after wicked men shall 
have been purified by the flood of molten metal 
which at that time Avill cover the Avorld. 

Of mythological concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borroAved from a Semitic source, being 
to the tree Gokart (the Gaokereua of Yt. i. 30, 
Vend. XX. 4, etc.),' or white Horn, which is ‘the 
counteractor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the living’ (Selec- 
tions of Zdt-Sparam, viii. 5), and from which, at 
the iiroKariiTTatns, is obtained one of the com- 
ponents of the food Avhich Avill give undying life to 
all (BundahUn, xxx. 25; cf. ix. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Windischmann, Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253; F. Spiegel, Er&n. Alter thumskunde, 
Leipzig. 1871-78, i. 464 ff.). 

LiTEaATOTiE. — Tho principal references are given by C. 
Bartholomae, Altiran. WorUrbuch, Strassburg, 1004, t.rv. 
'Angbav-, ‘Gaya-,’ ‘JItay-,’ ‘Jyatav-,’ ‘Ustana-,’ ‘Mahrka-, 

• Mcreflj'av-,’ ' Fourumahrka-,’ etc. No special study of llie 
subject has yet been written. LOUIS H. GbAY. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese).— As might be 
expected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dependent on breathing. 
The word for ‘ to live,’ iku, is associated with iki, 

‘ breath ’ ; and i-no-chi, the expression for life and 
Autality, is believed to mean iki-no-uchi, ‘during 
breathing,’ or iki-no-michi, ‘the way of respira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word for ‘ to die,’ shinu, 
seems to mean 5/tt-in«, ‘the_wind goes’ (a deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘ to pass away,’ is 
disputable). These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little of their 
etymology. 

The mythology opens Avith the primal power of 
production. Three deities are said to have sprung 
out of the primeval chaos. One of these is the 
Etemal-Kuling (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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creation (Sainsara) is compared to a nipa^-tree, 
which is to be eut hy the weapon of indifference or 
detachment. When a soul departs from a body it 
takes away th& indriyas (senses), of which manas 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming soma 
(hemp) Bhagavat raises all herbs. By becoming 
fire he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is anotlier, tlie higiiest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes out of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan.— The multiplicity and, it 
must_ be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctrines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the countless beliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations which 

E revail a few dominant conceptions can generally 
e traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found professing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hinduism. Even the 
regular terminology •ndll reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So numerous are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus in 1841 S. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Ganjam in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in the same family, 
but that they do not do so if the naming ceremony 
on the 7th day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Khonds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family. ‘ A very similar 
belief prevails in the Panjab, where a girl child is 
or was killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her ‘send a brother instead.’ Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
or childhood are very widely believed to pass into 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Panjab the Kanets of the Kulu valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the soul of the deceased.® Yet the same 
people practise a form of divination, which is very 
ividely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what animal the soul will enter or has 
entered. 

This belief is perfectly consistent with a belief 
in metempsychosis and yet compatible ivith the 
worship or propitiation of the dead, who may be 
benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindly dead 
may be numbered tbe spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones {siddhs), and saints, of dutiful widows who 
have committed saii, and so on. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. _ For example, in 
the Kumaon division of the United Provinces the 
lowest class, the Doms, and even the lower classes 
of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Eajputs — 
in fact, the bulk of the population — believe in the 
powers of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Thus, 
if a man has two wives and drives one to_ suicide, 
any disease afliicting the other wife’s children is 


1 E. A. Gait, Census Rep. India, 1913, p. 2ia 

3 H. A. Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, Lanore, 
1911, ii. 463. 


ascribed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and gradually comes to be treated as a god. If a 
man is killed in a quarrel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or his cliildren is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

‘There is reason to beiieve that the emotion caused by the 
pread of the effects of karma is much stronger in the hills than 
m the plains. _ In particular dying in debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is believed, be re-born as the ox or pony of his 
creditor. If a man’s son die it is believed that he was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being: now ex- 
tin^uished there is no necessity of his further life.' The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death ot 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 

The certainty of the operation of karma is not 
without considerable effect on practical morality.* 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
Parmeswar (God) of any sin is hardly requireci. 
Similarly, the idea of forgiveness is absolutely 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by meri- 
torious deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the luture, but it is not effaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
the theory of transmigration — that it doesnotfollow 
from it that the soul remembers previous exist- 
ences — such a consciousness is recognized in the case 
of great ascetics ; and even a person bom in a 
degraded position knows that the reason for this is 
his wrong-doing in a previous existence. The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
when a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kiln in a shallow vessel and smoothing 
them. Next morning they will be found marked 
with human foot-prints, claws, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to be re-bom as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, a man 
and his wife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical Hinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
stages of existence in the chain of transmiCTation, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell 
for ever in heaven, which is regarded as a place 
where the soul will enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hinduism there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.® 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certainly transferable, 
13 extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be described as the most popular. Thus a woman 
who has lost a child will bathe above its grave, 
pouring water over herself through a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young chUdren are sometimes buried under 
the threshold, so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popular belief that 
life may be stolen, and so on the night of the 
Divali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and kffled so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
own.® As in other ritual murders, it is desirable 
to kill the child with as much pain as possible. 
And during the iraddlias, the ancestral fortnight 
when the sun is in Virgo (KanyS.), occurs the 
Kanagatan lapan, or ‘ fighting in Kanyagat,’^ also 
termed sdiijhi pdwan (‘ sharing with others^ ), m 
which women oi good Hindu caste, even Khatris and 
Brahmans, of the Central Paniab, take part. On 
the first day of the hraddhas, the goddess Lak?mi s 
image in the house or lane is painted with cow- 
dung, and the women belonging to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-place, reviling on the way 

1 Census Rep. United Provinces, 1901, i. 77. 

SNo one would think a female sonl worth stealinsr, altbongh 
a girl’s soul is expected to return in a boy. 
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•women "who are kno'wn to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
pieces, hut men must not interfere. The belief is 
that hy cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is worshipped 
daily and throAvn into the river at the end of the 
fortnight which is held sacred to the spouse of Siva 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
women are also cursed to become widows, in order 
to prolong one’s own wedlock. On the Amciwas 
day regular fights take place between large gangs 
of women on their way to the river, and the affair 
is treated as a festival. 

LmsUATURE. — ^This htte been given in the footnotes. 

H. A. Eose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian).— With their 
marked tendency towards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life {anghu, gaya, jyatu, jlti, uitana) and 
abhorred death (mahrka, mereByii) ; the one is the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the other of Angra 
Mainyu (Fs. xxx. 4), who have been at variance 
since ‘the beginning of life’ (Ys. xlv. 2). Not 
only was life first created by Ahura Mazda (Fs. 
xliii. 6 , xM. 6, xl-viii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body (Fs. xxxi. 11 ), so that Zarathuslitra 
asks him how the ‘first [i.e. the earthly] life’ is to 
be (Ff. xxviii. H; cf. xxxiii. 1), but he is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life’ (Ys. xxxi. 8), and from 
himcomethe joys of life (Fs. xxxiii. 10; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Amesha Spentas (g.v.) give aid to the 
life of man (Fs. xxx. 7), so that Zarathuslitra 
fittingly presents the ‘life of his oivn body’ as a 
‘ holy ofiering ’ (rata) to Ahura Mazda and Asha 
(Ys. xxxiii. 14). On the other hand, the demon 
Wrath (Aeshma) injures the life of man, and the 
■wicked and unbelievers mar it (Fj. xxx. 6, xxxii. 
9, 11). 

Life in this world is not all ; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things are 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here below is 
but a iireparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathushtra asks from Vohu Manah 
and Asha the ‘ words of life ’ (^lxSa angheuS), while 
the ‘right ways of weal’ (erezui savangho paOo) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (Fs. xliv. 8, xliii. 3). 

If life on earth is the ‘ first life,’ the ‘ second life’ 
is in heaven, and that life the dregvant (the ‘ man 
of the Lie,’ ‘ the perpetual term for those who take 
the devil’s side in human life ’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 146, 131]) 
seeks to destroy (Fs. xlv. 1, xM. 11_, liii. 6). 
Heaven is the place of ‘ long life ’ ( Fs. xliii. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Amesha Spentas, of the godling Immortality, 
Ameretfit ( Fs. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 1, li. 7), 
for in heaven life is to be for eternity (Fs. xlv. 7). 

When we turn to the Younger Avesta, we find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an object of prayer 
(Fs. Ix-vdii. 11; Afrlnamn, i. 18), while both Ahura 
hlazda and the GathSs are honoured with life and 
body (Fs. v. 3, Iv. 1 ; cf. Iviii. 3). Life is twofold ; 
‘ this’ or ‘ the corporeal ’ (lit. ‘ osseous ’), and ‘ the 
spiritual’ (ahmaica ahnye manahyuicu, Ys. xl. 2, 
xli. 6 ; nvacibya . . . ahubya . . . ahcca angheuS 
yo astvato yasca asti manahyo, Ys. Ivii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Ahura Mazda to be ‘ life 
and corporeality for both lives’ (gayascd asten- 
tuoscd . . . uboyd anghvo, Ys. xli. 3). The ‘ best 
life ’ (vahiSta aim, Ys. ix. 19, and often) is actually 
a synonym for ‘heaven,’ as the ‘worsjt life’ (aciSta 
ahu, e.g. Vend. iii. 35) is for ‘hell,’ and this con- 
cept still survives in the ordinary Persian term for 
‘ heaven,’ bihiSt. The ‘ best of the best life’ is the 
‘righteousness of Asha’ (Vend, xviii. 6) ; and in the 
time of the final Saoshyant, Astvat-ereta, men will 


live for ever, for there shall be no more death ( Yt. 
xix. 89), even as was the case in the hajipy days 
of Yima’s reign (Fs. ix. 5; Yt. xix. 33; Vend. 
ii. 5). 

In the Gathas death is seldom mentioned. The 
whole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even the wicKed do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (Fs. xlv. 7, xlvi. 11). In the Younger 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 
viKVi, ‘corpse’), which forms the main theme of 
Vend, v.-xii. (see also art. Death and Disposal 
OP THE Dead [Pars!]), and we need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma (g.v.) is diiraoSa 
(‘ from whom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Fs. ix. 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71 f., 358]). Death 
is one of tne worst of evils { Yt. iii. 7-12 ; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita ( Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the Dmi (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazda [?]) who destroys life 
(Fs. Ivii. 16), ‘life’ here probably being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the ■wicked forget death ; the 
man of piety prepares for it (Aogemadaeca, 3211.), 
for it is inevitable (ib. 63 If.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dlnu-l Malnog-i Xrat 
(viii. 20), which is not strictly orthodox, being 
markedly fatalistic in tone (of. art. FATE [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to death and every 
evU.’ According to the BundahiSn (i. 7 ; cf. xxx. 
20fif.), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
be created anew and -when the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after wicked men shall 
have been purified by the flood of molten metal 
which at that time wul cover the world. 

Of mythological concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borrowed from a Semitic source, being 
to the tree Gokart (the Gaokerena of Yt. i. 30, 
Vend. XX. 4, etc.), or white Horn, which is ‘the 
counteractor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the li^ving’ (Selec- 
tions of Zai-Sparam, viii. 6), and from which, at 
the dTroKordoTacrir, is obtained one of the com- 
ponents of the food which wiU give undying life to 
all (BundahiSn, xxx. 26; cf. ix. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Windischmann, Zor. Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253 ; F. Spiegel, Er&n. Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 464 ff.). 

Litebatdiib. — The principal references are given by C. 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worteriuch, Strassburg, 1004, s.iia. 
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•Mere^'av-,* * Pourumahrka-,’ etc. No special study of the 
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LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese). — As might be 
expected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dependent on breathing. 
The word for ‘ to live,’ iku, is associated with iki, 

‘ breath ’ ; and i-no-chi, the expression for life and 
■vitality, is believed to mean iki-no-uchi, ‘during 
breathing,’ or iki-no-michi, ‘the way of respira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word for ‘ to die,’ shinu, 
seems to mean s/ti-inw, ‘the wind goes’ (a deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘ to pass away,’ is 
disputable). These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little of their 
etymology. 

The mythology opens with the primal power of 
production. Three deities are said to have sprung 
out of the primeval chaos. One of these is the 
Btemal-Kuling (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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other two are the High-Producing (Taka-mimusubi) 
and the Divine- (or Mysterious- ) Producing (Kami- 
miinusubi). The last two are identified with the 
Divinity-Male (Kami-ro-gi) and the Divinity-Fe- 
male (Kami-ro-mi), the terminations gi and mi 
representing ‘male’ and ‘female’ respectively. 
It has not unreasonably been suspected that this 
triad may have been borrowed from the Chinese 
ideas of the primal entity and the two principles, 
positive and negative, flowing out of it ; but the 
Divinity-Male and the Divinity-Female are con- 
stantly invoked in the ritual or prayers, some of 
which are of remote origin. It is undeniable that 
in the pristine faith of the Japanese the generative 
powers played a great part, but these divinities 
themselves were thought to have been generated 
spontaneously, and the first pair are followed by a 
series of similar deities. They were allj generated 
independently from one another and in turn dis- 
appeared or hid themselves. 

The last of these pairs are the Male-Wlio-Invites 
(Izana-gi) and the Female-Who-Invites (Izana-mi), 
who are doubtless counterparts of the first pair. 
They were united in marriage, by order of the 
celestial deities, and brought forth the islands which 
make up the Japanese archipelago, and nearly all 
sorts of elements and objects (see, further, art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese]). The 
stories of these births show that many objects of 
nature were believed to be animated, as was, in 
fact, whatever manifested any power, good or evil, 
on men. The female deity becomes ill from bear- 
ing fire as a child and consequently dies. This 
death, however, is not to be taken as a natural 
death in our modern sense of the word. After her 
death the goddess is found in Yomotsu-kuni, i.e. 

‘ the dark country,’ which is thought to be in a sub- 
terranean region. The male deity visits her there 
and, against her will, looks on her body by torch- 
light. Enraged at his importunity, she, accom- 
anied by her attendants or the darkness, pursues 
im, in order to catch him and to make him a 
member of the realm where death and darkness 
rule. Their dialogue on the boundary of the world 
and the dark region teUs of the life and death of 
human beings. The female deity, now the genius 
of death, threatens the male that she will take the 
lives of one thousand men every day, while he 
expresses his counter-determination that he ■will 
give birth to one thousand and five hundred men a 
day. Thus we see how the pair of generative 
powers were divided and metamorphosed into the 
powers of life and death. A similar antithesis is 
attributed to the Heaven-Shining (Ama-terasu), 
the goddess of light and culture, and the Swift- 
Impetuous (Susa-no-wo), the god of darlmess and 
outrage. These two are said to have been born of 
the Male-Who-Invites, either alone or in union with 
his consort. These divisions, however, are not 
thoroughgoing. Usually, in popular belief, life is 
ascribed to the power of the Froducing deity or 
deities, and death to the power of evil spirits, who 
are indefinite in their personalities. 

The stories told of the deities, of their generation 
and death, and of life and death in general, show 
neither definite sequence nor unity of conception. 
They are coloured by ethnological incidents, and 
are also possibly mingled ■with foreign elements. 
Still it is certain that the pristine beliefs contained 
the ideas of spontaneous generation and generative 
reproduction, on the one side, and the belief in 
unnatural death, caused by evil forces, on the other. 
This idea of death as the ■violent cessation of life 
survived the belief in spontaneous generation, 
and still remains in the observances^ of purity, 
which are intended as a means of avoiding the con- 
tagion of pollution or to prevent evil influences of 
all kinds. 


Life is coeval with breathing, but ■vitality endures 
longer and acts beyond bodily limitations. Soul 
the source of vitality, is considered to be a thing 
precious and mysterious like a jewel or ball. It is 
caUed tama or tama-shii, ‘ subtle aerial ball.’ But 
it is not always a unity or a homogeneous whole, 
for double manifestations of it, or double entities, 
are spoken of. They are either nigi~tama and ara- 
tama or saJci-mitama and Tcushi-mitama, The 
nigi, ‘mild,’ ‘quiet,’ ‘refined,’ is contrasted with 
the ara, which is ‘■ivild,’ ‘raging,’ ‘raw.’ Simi- 
larly, saki means ‘happy,’ ‘flourishing,’ while 
kitshi means ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ hidden,’ or ‘ hideous.’ 
The latter set is believed to be the two aspects of 
the ara-tama, the active side of the soul, but in 
fact the relation between these two sets is not 
clearly defined. The existence of these doublelsouls 
in every man is also obscure. We know only that 
in some cases one of them appears, even to the 
astonishment of the possessor. Whether or not 
the double souls were borrowed from the Chinese 
conception of souls, aerial and terrestrial, or of the 
two principles, positive and negative, is uncertain. 

The soul is sometimes personified as, e.g., Uga- 
no-mitama, the spirit of vegetable production, or 
as Iki-kuni-dama, the living-land-soul. In post- 
Buddhistic ages the souls of trees, rocks, springs, 
etc. are more in vogue. They appear in human 
form, but they are distinguished from human souls, 
bein" specially named the sei, or ‘ essence.’ The 
double souls were almost forgotten, having been 
ov'ershadowed by Buddhistic ideas, and thej’’ were 
revived by the Shintoists of the 18th cent., but with 
little influence upon popular belief. Buddhism 
teaches that there is only one soul to one living 
being. 

As to future conditions, there is a kind _ of 
heavenly world, Takama-no-hara Plain of High 
Heaven’), where celestial deities reign. Yomotsu- 
kuni, mentioned above, is the opposite pole. 
Besides these, there are two worlds beyond 
this, Hi-no-waka-niiya (‘Solar Young Palace’) 
and Toko-yo (‘Eternal World’). The former is 
mentioned only as the abode of the Male-Who- 
Invites, and it is sometimes explained as meaning 
the shrine marking the place of burial. The latter 
meant any place beyond the sea. Moreover, we 
are not told whether a deity, when he hides him- 
self, or a human being, ■when he dies, is destined 
to be bom in one of these worlds beyond. Nothing 
definite or detailed is told of these conditions. A 
definite systematization of the eschatology, after 
the models of Buddhist ideas, was made only by 
the later Shintoists. 

'The Japanese remained in rather primitive con- 
ditions as to the conceptions of life and death, until 
Buddhism introduced an elaborate system of ideas 
in the 6th cent. A.D. Contact with the civilization 
of the Asiatic continent and the importation of 
Confucianism with its writings may have influenced 
Japanese ideas in some respects, as pointed out 
above. But these influences did not materially 
change the ideas, because Confucianism was not 
particular in such matters. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist influence upon the people of the East 
consisted chiefly in its elaborate eschatological 
doctrines. It taught the composite nature of human 
life, made up of the five components (skandha), in 
order to convince the people of its ympermanency. 
Life, thus made up, is only a knot in a long chain 
of causation, of deeds and their fniits (Jcarina), 
which stretches out endlessly before and beljmd. 
Along this chain our souls have passed through all 
possible forms of existence, and will continue ro 
transmigrate further on. 'There are_ five or s^ 
courses (gnti) of transmigration, ranging from the 
highest heaven of pleasurable life to the nether- 
most inferno ; and these are again classified accord- 
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ing to the three conditione of existence {bhava), 
which are subdivided into twenty-live. Beyond 
these courses and conditions there are the lands 
of eternal bliss, pr^ared by various Buddhas to 
receive believers. Every one may be bom in one 
of these, according to his faith and merit. The 
Tu§ita heaven of Maitreya and the Sukhavati of 
Amitabba were the most popular Buddha-lands 
{ksetra) in the Buddhism brought to the East. There 
the soul, no longer subject to causation and trans- 
migration, will enjoy full communion with the 
saints, and may come back to the earthly worlds in 
order to save relatives and friends. "W e can imagine 
how wonderful and attractive these teachings must 
have appeared to the people, simple and credulous 
as they were. Thus, an inscription dated a.D. 622 
expresses a belief in karma and a devout wish to 
be taken to the Land of Purity by the grace of 
Buddha. It is questionable how much impression 
these ideas left upon the mind of the people at 
large a hundred years after their introduction ; 
but the change and widening of thought are 
undeniable. 

Steadily progressive Buddhist influence, first 
among the higher classes and then among the lower, 
gradually suppressed the old national ideas as well 
as the Confuoianist conceptions of life and death. 
The romances, stories, and lyrical poems of the 
10th cent, and later abound in ideas of karma, 
transmigration, and birth in Buddha-lands. Those 
ideas and beliefs became and remain to-day the 
most important factors of popular beliefs, in spite 
of hostile endeavours made by the Confucianists 
to depose them, ever since the 17th century. They 
can be detected in many songs_ sung by street 
musicians, and the words alluding to them are 
used in daily affairs, consciously or unconsciously. 

Nevertheless, the native ideas have never died 
out, but have remained rather as a kind of matrix 
into which the adopted conceptions have been laid. 
The national beliefs, so to speak, look upon the 
sun as the source of all vitality. But here the sun 
is not exactly the goddess of light (Ajna-terasu) of 
the mythology. It is sexless and without any 
other attributes than that of the life-giver. It is 
invoked as the Great Divinity (Oho-mi-kami) or the 
August Heavenly Way (O-tentd-sama), and is wor- 
shipped every morning by some, or on New Year’s 
morning and at sunset on the equinoxes by the 
majority. They breathe deep breaths facing the 
sun, meaning to inhale thereby the vital essence 
(yofd) emanating from it. At the same time 
prayers, either ^lintoist or Buddhist, are uttered. 
The power opposing life is darkness, which, how- 
ever, means not merely absence of light, but an 
evil power or pollution [kegare or yinki), the cause 
of ills and death. 

This belief in the sun as the life-giver is certainly 
a survival of that in the Producing-Divinity, who 
follows the Heaven-Shining goddess as her nou- 
menon. The ideas and practices have been in- 
fluenced by the Buddhist cult of Vairoehana (the 
Great Illuminator) and also by the Confucian 
dualism of the yin and yang, but we can see here 
a tendency to continue primitive beliefs. 

These ideas have been systematized in recent 
times into a cult by some Shinto reformers. One 
section of Buddhists favours this cult, while the 
other disregards it, though without opposing it. 
To the former belong the Shingon sect, the most 
Hindnistic form of Buddhism, which has tried to 
amalgamate Shinto, and the Nichiren sect, the 
most Japanized Buddhism. To the latter category 
belong the Jodo and the Shin sects, the Buddhist 
Pietists and Puritans, and the Zen sect, the school 
of meditation and introspection. 

On an average, the prevailing conceptions of the 
modem Japanese are based on the Buddhistic 


Shinto. Karma and fate are still believed in by 
many, but transmigration is not strictly adhered to 
in the details of its teaching. The majority, in 
fact, think little of life and of its origin ; but evUs 
and diseases are, in many cases and by many 
people, ascribed to spirits or devUs indiscriminately. 
Among the educated classes and educational circles 
agnosticism, so common to the Japanese mind and 
to Confucianists in this connexion, is a recognized 
principle. Young Buddhists, who are now eagerly 
engaged in reconstructing their faith in Buddha, 
are not strict in the doctrines of karma and trans- 
migration. 

Literature. — B. H. Chamberlain, Kojifci, Tokyo, 1B82; 
W. G. Aston, Silumgi, London, 1S96, Shinto, do. 1905, 
pp. 84 f., 282, 292 {.; L. Ilearn, Gleanings in Suddha-Fields, 
Boston, 1897; A B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, London, 
1874, pp. 103-278. M. ANESAKI. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Jewish). — (totimisni is 
the keynote of post-Biblical Judaism. Everything 
that God does is for the best [Berakhoth, 60&), and 
this life is essentially good, to be contemplated with 
joy and gratitude. ‘ For every breath that a man 
draws,’ say the Kabbis, ‘let him praise God’ (fllidr. 
Eab. to Gn 2’). Yet life is not an end in it- 
self, for it must be lived under a sense of respon- 
sibility to the Giver, and all its worth resides in 
this aspect of it. At de.ath a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the Command- 
ments (Shab. 30a). ‘ Morality,’ says M. Lazarus, 

summing up the teaching of Judaism on this sub- 
ject, ‘is man’s vocation’ [Ethics of Judaism, § 116), 
and the Kabbinical legend tells of God’s saying at 
Sinai : ‘ If Israel accept not the Commandments, it 
is better that the earth revert to chaos ’ [Shab. 88a). 
‘The world,’ say the Kabbis elsewhere, ‘stands 
upon three pillars ; the Torah, Worship, and Bene- 
volence’ (Aboth, i. 2); or, according to another 
maxim, ‘upon Justice, Truth, and Peace’ (ib. 
i. 18). ‘The Torah is the medicine of life’ (Voma, 
726) ; .in other words, life is made sane and effi- 
cient by religion. God, according to the Talmudic 
doctors, says to Israel s ‘ My light, the Torah, is 
in thy hands; thy light, the soul, is in Mine. 
Tend My light, and I will tend thine’ [Midr. Bab. 
to Lv 24=). The supreme hope of the Jew is to 
behold the Kingdom of God established on earth, 
and thus, in a notable passage of the Liturgy for 
the New Year Festival, he prays ; 

•Put Thy fear, O Lord God, we beseech Thee, upon all Thy 
works, so that all mankind may how before Thee, and become 
one band united to do Thy will with a perfect heart; for we 
know, O Lord, that dominion is Thine, and that stren^h is in 
Thy right hand. And so give glory, 0 Lord, to Thy people, 
hope to those that fear Thee, and the opening of the mouth to 
those that trust in Thee. For then the righteous shall see and 
be glad, and iniquity shall shut its mouth, and all wickedness 
shall be wholly consumed like smoke, for the proud rule of sin 
shall pass away from off the earth. Then eveiy creature shall 
own Thee ns its Creator, and everything that hath breath shall 
ciy. The Lord, the God ol Israel, reigneth, and His dominion 
ruleth over all * (cf. Sir 364*^). 

But, though the true life is the life of service, it 
must be glad service, for ‘ the view of life taught 
by Judaism is serious, but cheerful’ (Lazarus, 
§ 253). The Shekinah (the Divine Presence), says 
the 'Talmud, does not come in response either to 
grief or to levity, but to glad performance of duty 
[Shab. 305). 'This is the essence of Jewish doctrine 
on the subject; neither asceticism nor hedonism, 
but joy springing from and tempered by the re- 
ligious idea, is the characteristic Jewish temper. 
‘ There should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
w'orld’ [Bcr. 31a). The history of Israel, with all 
its tragedy, is sufficient to forbid such mirth ; and 
the pious Jew denies himself many a pleasure in 
memory of desolate Jerusalem. Moreover, un- 
limited enjoyment is incompatible •ivitli a religious 
outlook on life ; the good man will conceive^ of 
himself as living under a Divine law, with which 
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Ms pleasures must be made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien to the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under nght conditions, 
is commendable. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the Divine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
would be impossible. ‘ If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand ; a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard’ 
(Midr. T‘hillim, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37*). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction which 
it yields, but the desire to promote the Divine pur- 
pose for which they were created. That indulgence 
IS a duty, but a religious duty. 

Thus the Rabbinical law, following the general rule laid down 
In Ber. 36a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pleasures more or less sensuous in 
character — on partaking, e.g., of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scentof a flower, on lookingupon the sea, on beholdinga 
rainbow, on taking possession of a new house, and on wearing new 
clothes for the first time. By such means physical gratification, 
while sanctioned, is also sanctified. The tendency to self-in- 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natural desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. ‘Material comfort 
and fflsthetical pleasures are regarded as Integral parts of an 
ethically sound life ’ (Lazarus, § 245). It is a Jewish boast that 
the Hebrew lan^age is particularly rich in words connoting 
Joy. The Rabbis count ten such synonyms (Aboth d‘ Rabbi 
Jfathan [cd._ S. Schechter, Vienna, 18S7], 62a). The Feast of 
Tabernacles is called the ‘ season of our gladness ‘ par excellence 
(see Authorised Prayer Book, ed. S. Singer, p. 228); ‘it would 
seem as though the Festival was instituted for the specific 
purpose of gladness, as though the religiousness of Joy was to 
bo indicated by ordaining a special celebration in its honour’ 
(M. Joseph, Judaism as Greed and Life'^, p. 186). Joy is itself 
service ; but it must be transmuted into servioe by being puri- 
fied. Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as if the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead {Aboth, iii. 3). A man should eat only when he is 
hungry, and drink only when he la thirsty, and always in 
moderation (Hullin, 84a, b). The Talmud inveighs against 
gluttony and luxury {Pesaehim, 114a). In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled self-gratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
be allies^ not antagonists ; something of both must go to 
the making of the daily life ; and each must find its Justifica- 
tion in the higher utility. ‘ Here,’ says Moses Luzzatto (18th 
cent.), ‘ Is the true rule on this subject The worldly pleasures 
which a man needs not it is his duty to eschew; but those 
which, for one reason or another, he does need he cannot 
renounce without sin. This is the safe rule. But its applica- 
tion to the various circumstances of life must be left to the 
intelligence and the conscience ’ {Mesilath Yesharim, ch. 13). 
A far older teacher, Jehudah Halevi (12th cent.), aptly says : 

‘ Our law, as a whole, is divided between fear, love, and Joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. Thy contrition on a fast 
day does nothing to bring thee nearer to God than thy Joy on 
the Sabbath and holy days, if it [the latter] is the outcome of a 
devout heart’ (Kitdb aUKhazari, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 
1905, p. 113). 

It is due partly to the difficulty of defining the 
via media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
ful experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overstepped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. The Talmud tells of a 
Babhi (Ze'ra) who fasted a hundred days (Baba 
mesia, 85a), and of another (Mar ben Rahina) 
who fasted practically all the year round (Pes. 
686). There have been Jeivish sects, like the Es- 
senes and the ]^araites (qq.v.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had contempt for the world and its joys as its 
corollary. The disciples of Hillel and Shammai 
even formally discussed the question whether^ life 
is worth living (Erubin, 136). This uncertainty 
is often visible. The devotee who gives himself 
to fasting is called, now a saint, apd now a sinner 
(Tdanith, 11a, 226) ; a man must die for the Torah, 
and yet he must not (Baba kama, 61a ; Erubin, 66); 
to sleep on the earth is commended in one place 
(Baraitha of E. Meir), and discouraged in another 
(Ber. 626). But these contradictions are either 
passing or incidental phases of Je4vish_ thought; 
a firmer note is the rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimst are only by-products of Judaism. It is 
a bad sign, say the Rabbis, to despise life (Taita 
dfbe Eliyahu, ch. 14) ; and they account for the 
sin-offering brought by the Nazirite (Nu 6**) by 
contending that his very abstinence from stron" 
drmk was a sin (Tdanith, 11a). ° 

‘ According to our view,’ says J ehudah Halevi (op. cit. p. 135), 

a servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
worM, or hates life, which is one of God’s bounties. On the 
contrary, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come,* 

According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men will be called to account for the 
lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. j^iddnshin, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fixes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
but not to the exclusion of this world. ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, but earth as well ’ (M. 
Giidemann, Das Judenthum, Vienna, 1902, p. 66). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification tor its 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God. Suffering has to be patiently 
endured when it comes ; it has even to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. ‘ With thy very 
wounds I will heal thee,’ God, according to the 
Rahhis, cries to man (Midr. Bab. to Lv 15’ [the 
reference is to Jer 30*’]), and ‘ those whom God 
afflicts bear his name ’ (Midr. T‘hillim to Ps 94*) ; 
‘if thou desirest life, hope for affliction’ (£6. to Ps 
16**). Such utterances betoken not a worship of 
sorrow, but a recognition of its disciplinary power, 
of its value for the character, its significance for 
the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, but 
only in the right hearing of it ; and between its 
teachings and the ideas of the self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
(Midr. Bab. to Gn 9’ ; Maimonides, Bit. Bo^each, 
xi. 4); but the slow suicide that comes of self- 
mortification or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. ‘ Ye shall keep my statutes, and 
my judgments ; which if a man do, he shall live 
by them’ (Lv 18®) — ‘live by them,’ says the Rab- 
binical gloss, ‘ not die by them ’ ( Ybma, 856). 

Scattered among tbe motley contents of tbo Talmud are the 
materiale for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene ; and 
tbe fact is itself a proof of tbe importance attached to the 
physical life by the old Jewish sages. Personal cleanliness is 
i exalted into a religious duty. Hillel (Ist cent. B.O.), on his way 
: to the bath-house, tells his disciples that he is about to perform 
! a sacred rite ; it is a reb'gious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body, upon which God has stamped a divine beauty {Midr. Rab. 
to Lv 2635). Personal cleanliness, the Talmud teaches, Is the 
avenue to spiritual purity {Aboda Zara, 206). The duty of pre- 
serving life, it further declares, overrides the religious law 
{Yoma, 856). It is not only allowable, but a duty, to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath day, and to ask permis- 
sion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to be guilty 
of murder. The beads of the community are to be foremost in 
the humane task (16. 846). For the dead, even though he be King 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may be 
broken for tbe living, even for a child a day old. ‘ Put out,’ 
says the Talmud, ‘ the light of a lamp on the Sabbath day rather 
than extinguish God’s lightof life ’ {Shab. 306). In a well-known 
passage in 1 Mao (239-U) the Jewish patriots are described as 
resolving to defend themselves on the Sabbath instead of pas- 
sively sacrificing their lives, as their brethren had done hitherto. 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a fellow-creature at the 
command of another is a crime {Pes. 266) ; but to slay him In 
self-defence is Justifiable. If we are called upon to choose be- 
tween saving our own life and that of another, we must save our 
own {Baba mepla, 62a). Self-torture is forbidden (Baba kama, 
916), as is the courting of needless danger to life— by sleeping, e.g., 
on the ground, or remaining in a dilapidated house (Pa antth, 
20b ; Ber. 626). In certain ailments ‘ unclean ’ meats, usually 
forbidden to Jews, may be given to the patient {Yoma, 83o). 

There are limits, however, to this regard for the 
physical life. A man may break every law to save 
nis life except those which forbid the three cardinal 
sins, idolatry, incest, and murder (Sank. 7'!®)- 
Those who suffer martyrdom for _the^ faith are 
justly lauded by the Talmud (Giltin, olb).^ 
with these reservations, the duty of preserving^ life 
is paramount. Nothing must be done to abridge 
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the duration of life even in the case of the dying 
[Shab. 1516). 

The Talmud has the etoiy ol a sage who, suSering martjTdom 
at the stake, is adjured by his disciples to end his agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses. * God,' he 
says, ‘ alone can take my life ; I may not ’ {Aboda Zara, 18a). 

Regard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must he treated with the utmost 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribing 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuated 
by this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their perpetuation. It 
is man’s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this as in every other respect, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of ; 
Barcelona, Scpher Hahinnukh [13th cent.], §§ 284, ' 
646). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evil, but supremely good ; it is not a burden to be 
shufified off with a sigh of relief. \ 

* This world is not a vale of tears. It is a beautiful world, and 1 
men must keep it beautiful hy the Inherent gracioiisness of their 
own lives and by the joy they weave Into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Israelite does not think of this world 
ns his home. It is bub a halting-place on the journey from one 
point In eternity to the other, “ the ante-chamber to the palace " 
(Aboih, iv. 16), “a wayside inn" (ifo'ed Sa(on, 85), the port 
where we must equip our hark if we would fare safely on our 
fatefiil voyage in the great Beyond’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to be clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grudgingly. When the Master’s call comes, it 
must be obeyed cheerfully ; for, since He does 
everything well, the decree that removes us is as 
wise and good as is the ordinance that places us 
here. ‘ Fear not,’ says Ben Sira, ‘ the sentence of 
death. . . . Why dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High ? ’ (Sir 41^<-)' This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes the form of a theodicy, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is 
haddin, ' justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation : 

‘fiighteous art Thou, 0 Lord, both when Thou kiltest and 
when Thou makest alive. ... It is not for ua to murmur at Thy 
method of judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all IVhose judgments are righteous and true. . . . The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ’ (Authorised Prayer Book, p. 318 f .). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benedic- 
tion : ‘ Blessed be the righteous Judge ' {ib, p. 292). 

The Israelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
but also not to fear it. If in life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the signal 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to be 
ready for that signal whenever it is given ; his ‘ gar- 
ments are always to be white,’ for ‘ who knoweth 
when the King may come ! ’ {Shah. 153a). And, so 
prepared, he can await the unknown hour calmly. 

O. H. Dalman Is not warranted in charging the Jew, as does 
Max Muller also in his Gifford Lectures {Anthropological Re- 
ligxoUt London, 1802, p. 869), with an undue dread ol death. 
'The celebration ot the New Year and the Pay of Atonement,' 
Bays Dalman, * according to the notions attached to it by ortho- 
dox Judaism, instead of mitigating or banishing the fear ot 
death, strengthens it* {Christianity and Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1001, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life winch fill so large a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those days are essentially days of penitence ; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is In order that bj' repent- 
ance and amendment he may put life to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors for him than it has for any 
other religionist. Judaism, at any rate, does not encourage 
such fears, but exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the gathering of fully - ripened fruit or the 
uenciiing of the fiame of a burnt-out lamp. The 
eath to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
which is compared to the gathering of the half- 
ripened fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp (Mlidr. Bah. to Gn 25®). Death is a natural 
ordinance ; his work finished, the worker must go 
and make room for his successor — Abraham for 
Isaac, Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon {Midr. 
T'hillim to Fs 116“). ‘ And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it was very good’ — it is 
death that is meant, says a Rabbi [Midr. Bab. to 
Gn 1®'). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk {Bcr. 8a) ; this is called ‘ death by a kiss ’ 
{Baba bathra, 17a). The death of the wicked, on 
tlie other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool (Bcr. 8a). Death is the 
liberator [Shab. 30a) ; it is like the entering into 

g ort of a well-laden vessel [Midr. Bab. to Eo 7*) ; 

ence it is that the Wise Man declares that ‘ the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth ’ 
{i6.). It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise. Far from being the primeval curse, death 
18 a blessing. The day that Adam died was made 
a holiday [Tana d‘be Eliyahu, ch. 16). ‘ The death 

of the righteous,’ God says, ‘ is a grief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, “I 
would be dust and ashes,” and Jacob, “Let me die 
now”?’ [Midr. T‘hillim to Ps 116“). 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
opportunity for obedience persistently recurs in 
the Rabbinical literature. The thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Bven Abraham, who, as already indicated, prays for death, 
is represented (in the apocryphal Testament of Abraham) as 
being averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archangel ilichael claims it ; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts oil his fierce aspect, and 
appears to the patriarch clothed in light. In like manner the 
Angel ol Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention by a stratagem 
before he can perform his mission [Shab. 306). 

The Angel of Death is a familiar figure in the 
Rabbinical literature, and, ns in the later Biblical 
writings [e.y,, 1 Cli 21“), he is armed with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is this bitter 
drop that slays [Aboda Zara, 206). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a knife [Ketuboth, 776); 
sometimes Death is pictured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by the howling of dogs [Baba kama, 
606). According to some ideas. Death is a fallen 
angel [Pirke B. Eliezer, ch. 13), and identical ivith 
the Serpent in Eden ( Wis 2®®'-)- His name, which 
often occurs in Rabbinical literature, is Sammael, 
i.e. ‘the drug of God,’ a reference to the gall on 
his sword. Liberal opinion, however, denied the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil. ‘ Satan, the Angel 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same ’ 
[Baba bathra, 16a). In other words, it is ignoble 
impulse alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteous. Benevolence disarms him [Derekh ere? 
ztiia, ch. 8) ; and he instructs the learned in reli- 
gious lore [Ber. 51a). He respects the wishes of 
the just as to when and where he delivers his 
summons [Mo'cd Iaz[on, 28a). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levi, 
appointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see his place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, • Give back the knife ; 
the children of men have need of it’ (Ketuboth, 77b). Long- 
fellow has made good use ot the story in his Legend of Rabbi 
ben Levi. 

The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no death ; Messiah Himself ■will slay 
it [Pcsikta Babbathi [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1616 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25®]). 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed. The familiar idea that death was 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin has its place 
in Rabbinical literature (see Shab. 556; Ertibin, 
186; Tana d‘be Eliyahu, ch. 5); but we find it 
much earlier in Sir 25®*. Closely connected with 
this idea is the legend, possibly of Persian origin, 
that the Serpent, when tempting Eve, infected her 
and, through her, all mankind with his death-deal' 
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his pleasures must be made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien to the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under right conditions, 
is commendable. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the Divine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
would be impossible. ‘ If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand ; a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard’ 
(Midr. T‘hiUim, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37*). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction which 
it yields, but the desire to promote the Divine pur- 
pose for which they were created. That indulgence 
IS a duty, but a religious duty. 

Thus the Rabbinical law, following the general rule laid down 
in Ber. 36a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pieasures more or iess sensuous in 
character — on partaking, e.g., of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scent of a flower, on looking upon the sea, on beholdinga 
rainbow, on taking possession of a new house, and on wearing new 
clothes for the first time. By such means physical gratification, 
while sanctioned, is also sanctified. The tendency to self-in- 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natural desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. ‘Material comfort 
and iBSthetical pleasures are regarded as integral parts of an 
ethically sound life ’ (Lazarus, § 245). It is a Jeivish boast that 
the Hebrew lanpiage is particularly rich in words connoting 
loy. The Rabbis count ten such synonyms (Abolh d* Rabbi 
ifathan [ed._ S. Soheohter, Vienna, 1837], 62a). The Feast of 
Tabernacles js called the ‘ season of our gladness ' par excellence 
(see Authorised Prayer Book, ed. 8. Singer, p. 228); ‘it would 
seem as though the Festival was instituted for the specific 
purpose of gladness, as though the religiousness of Joy was to 
be indicated by ordaining a special celebration in its honour’ 
(M. Joseph, Judaism as Greed and I^e% p. 186). Joy is itself 
service ; but it must be transmuted into servioe by being puri- 
fied. Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as it the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead {Abath, ill. 3). A man should eat only when ha la 
hungry, and drink only when ha is thirsty, and always in 
moderation (Hullin, 84o, 6). The Talmud Inveighs against 
gluttony and luxury (Pesaehim, 114a). In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled self-p:ratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
he allies^ not antagonists ; something of both must go to 
the making of the daily life ; and each must find its Justifica- 
tion in the higher utility. ‘Here,’ says Moses Luzzatto (18tb 
cent.), ‘ is the true rule on this subject : — The worldly pleasures 
which a man needs not it is his duty to eschew; but those 
which, for one reason or another, he does need he cannot 
renounce without sin. This is the safe rule. But its applica- 
tion to the various circumstances of life must be left to the 
intelligence and the conscience ’ {Mesilath Yesharim, ch. 13). 
A far older teacher, Jehudah Halevi (12th cent.), aptly says : 

‘ Our law, as a whole, is divided between fear, love, and Joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. Thy contrition on a fast 
day does nothing to bring thee nearer to God than thy Joy on 
the Sabbath and holy days, if it [the latter] is the outcome of a 
devout heart’ {Kildb al-Khazari, tr. H. Hirsohfeld, London, 
1905, p. 113). 

It is due partly to the difficulty of defining the 
via media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
ful experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overstepped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. The Talmud tells of a 
Babhi (Ze'ra) who fasted a hundred days {Baba 
mesia, S5a}, and of another (Mar ben Kabina) 
who fasted practically all the year round {Fes. 
686). There have been Jewish sects, like the Es- 
senes and the ^Caraites {qq.v.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had contempt for the world and its joys as its 
corollary. The disciples of Hillel and Shammai 
even formally discussed the question ivhether^ life 
is worth living {Eruhin, 136). This uncertainty 
is often visible. The devotee who gives himself 
to fasting is called, now a saint, and now a sinner 
{Tdanith, 11a, 226) ; a man must die for the Torah, 
and yet he must not (Baba kama, 61a ;_Erubin, 66); 
to sleep on the earth is commended in one place 
(Baraitha of R. Meir), and discouraged in another 
(Ber. 626). But these contradictions are either 
passing or incidental phases of Jewish^ thought; 
a firmer note is the rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimist are only by-products of Judaism. It is 
a bad sign, say the Rabbis, to despise life {Tana 
dfhe Eliyahu, ch. 14) ; and they account for the 
sm-offering brought by the Nazirite (Nu 6“) by 
contending that his very abstinence from strong 
drink was a sin {Tdanith, 11a). ° 

‘ According to our view.’saya Jehudah Halevi(op. eit. p. 135 ), 

a ’servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
world, or hates life, which is one of God’s bounties. On tho 
contrary, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come.’ 

According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men will be called to account for the 
lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. ^iddushin, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fi.xes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
but not to the exclusion of this world. ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, but earth as well’ (M. 
Giidemann, Das Judenthum, Vienna, 1902, p. 56). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification for its 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God. Suffering has to be patiently 
endured when it comes ; it has even to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. ‘ With thy very 
wounds I will heal thee,’ God, according to the 
Rabbis, cries to man {Midr. Bab. to Lv 15“ [the 
reference is to Jer 30”]), and ‘ those whom God 
afflicts bear his name ’ (Midr. T‘hiUim to Ps 94*) ; 
‘if thou desirest life, hope for affliction’ (ib. to Ps 
16”). Such utterances betoken not a worship of 
sorrow, but a recognition of its disciplinary power, 
of its value for the character, its significance for 
the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, but 
only in the right bearing of it ; and between its 
teachings and the ideas of the self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
(Midr. Bab. to Gn 9’ ; Maimonides, Eil, Bo^each, 
xi. 4); but the slow suicide that comes of self- 
mortification or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. ‘ Ye shall keep my statutes, and 
ray judgments : which if a man do, he shall live 
I by them’ (Lv 18“) — ‘live by them,’ says the Rab- 
binical gloss, ‘ not die by them ’ ( Yoma, 856). 

Scattered among the motley contents of tho Talmud are the 
materials for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene ; and 
the fact is itself a proof of the importance attached to tho 
physical life by the old Jewish sages. Personal cleanliness is 
exalted into a religious duty. Hillel (1st cent, b.c.), on his way 
to the bath-house, tells his disciples that he is about to perform 
a sacred rite ; it is a religious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body, upon which God has stamped a divine beauty (Slidr. Bab. 
to Lv 26“). Personal cleanliness, tho Talmud teaches, is tho 
avenue to spiritual purity (Aboda Zara, 206). The duty of pre- 
serving life, it further declares, overrides the religious law 
{Yoma, 855). It is not only allowable, but a duty, to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath day, and to ask permis- 
sion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to bo guilty 
of murder. The heads of the community are to be foremost in 
the humane task (ib. 846). For the dead, even though he bo King 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may bo 
broken for the living, even for a child a day old. ‘ Put out,’ 
says the Talmud, ‘ the light of a lanm on the Sabbath day rather 
than extinguish God's light of life ’ (.SAa6. 306). In a well-known 
passage in 1 Mao (229-41) the Jewish patriots are described as 
resomng to defend themselves on tho Sabbath instead of pas- 
sively sacrificing their lives, as their brethren had done hitherto. 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a fellow-creature at the 
command of another is a crime (Pes. 266); but to slay him in 
self-defence is justifiable. If we are called upon to choose be- 
tween saving our own life and thatof another, we mustsave our 
own (I?a6o mefCa, 62o). Self-torture is forbidden (Baba kama, 
91b), ns is the courting of needless danger to life— by sleeping, e.g., 
on the ground, or remaining in a dilapidated house (Poanifn, 
206; Ber. 626). In certain ailments ‘unclean’ meats, usually 
forbidden to Jews, may be given to the patient (Y oma, 83o). 

There are limits, however, to this regard for tho 
physical life. A man may break everjr law to save 
uis life except those which forbid tlie three cardinal 
sins, idolatry, incest, and murder (Sank. 74a). 
Those who suffer martyrdom fqr the faith are 
justly lauded by the Talmud (Gittin, 576). 
with these reservations, the duty of preserving^ luo 
is paramount. Nothing must be done to abridge 
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the duration of life even in the case of the dyine 
(Sliab. 1516), 

The Talmud has the story of a sage who, suffering martyrdom 
nt the stake, is adjured by his disciples to end his agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses. ‘ God,* he 
soys, * alone can take my life ; I may not’ {Aboda Zara, 18a). 

Regard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must be treated with the utmost 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribing 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuated 
by this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their perpetuation. It 
is man’s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this as in every other respeet, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of 
Barcelona, Scpher Sahinmikh [13th cent.], §§ 284, 
546). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evil, hut supremely good ; it is not a burden to be 
shuflSed off with a sigh of relief. 

• This world is not a vale of tears. It is a beautiful world, and 
men must keep it beautiful by the inherent graoiousness of their 
own lives and by the Joy they weave Into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Israelite does not think of this world 
as his home. It is but a halting-place on the Journey from one 
point in eternity to the other, “ the ante-chamber to the palace ” 
{Ahoth, iv. 16), “a wayside inn" (ilo'ed f;a(on, 96), the port 
where we must equip our hark if we would fare safely on our 
fateful voyage in the great Beyond ’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to be clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grudgingly. When the Master’s call comes, it 
must be obeyed cheerfully ; for, since He does 
everything well, the decree that removes us is as 
wise and good as is tlie ordinance that places us 
here. ‘ Fear not,’ says Ben Sira, ‘ the sentence of 
death. . . . Why dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High ? ’ (Sir 41*'*). This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes the form of a theodicy, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is siddu^ 
haddin, ‘ justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation : 

‘Righteous art Thou, 0 Lord, both when Thou killest and 
when Thou makest alive. ... It is not for us to murmur at Thy 
method of Judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all Whose judgments are righteous and true. . . . The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed he the name of the 
Lord ’ {Authorised Prayer Book, p. 318 f.). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benedic- 
tion : ‘ Blessed be the righteous Judge ' (it. p. 292). 

The Israelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
but also not to fear it. If in life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the si^al 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to be 
ready for that signal whenever it is given ; his ‘ gar- 
ments are always to be white,’ for ‘ who knoweth 
when the Bang may come 1 ’ {Shah. 153«). And, so 
prepared, he can await the unknown hour calmly. 

G. H. Dalman is not warranted in charging the Jew, as does 
Max Muller also in his Gifford Lectures (Anthropological Be- 
ligion, London, 1892, p. 809), with an undue dread of death. 
‘The celebration of the New Year and the Day of Atonement,’ 
says Dalman, ‘ according to the notions attached to it by ortho- 
dox Judaism, instead of mitigating or banishing the fear of 
death, strengthens it' (Christianity and Judaism, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1901, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life which fill so large a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those days are essentially days of penitence ; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is in order that by repent- 
ance and amendment he may put iife to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors tor him than it has for any 
other religionist. Judaism, at any' rate, does not encourage 
such f^rs, hut exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the _ gathering of fnlly - ripened fruit or the 
quenching of the flame of a burnt-out lamp. The 
d(mth to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
which is compared to the gathering of the half- 
ripened fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp (Midr. Bab. to Gn 25®). Death is a natural 
ordinance ; his work finished, the worker must go 
and make room for his successor — Abraham for 
baac, Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon (Midr. 
millim to Ps 116“). ‘And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it was very good’ — it is 
death that is meant, says a Rabbi (Midr. Bab. to 
Gn pi). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk (Bcr. 8a) ; this is called ‘ death by a kiss ’ 
(Baba bathra, 17a). The death of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool (Ber. 8a). Death is the 
liberator (Shab. 30a) ; it is like the entering into 
port of a well-laden vessel (Midr. Bab. to Eo 7^) ; 
hence it is that the Wise Man declares that ‘ the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth ’ 
(t6.). ^ It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise. _ Far from being the primeval curse, death 
is a blessing. The day that Adam died was made 
a holiday (Tana d‘be tlliyahu, ch. 16). ‘ The death 

of the righteous,’ God says, ‘ is a grief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, “I 
would be dust and ashes,” and Jacob, “ Let me die 
now”?’ (Midr. T‘hillim to Ps 116“). 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
opportunity for obedience persistently recurs in 
the Rabbinical literature. Tlie thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Even Abraham, who, as already indicated, prays for death, 
is represented (in the apocryphal Testament of Abraham) as 
being averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archangel Michael claims it ; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts off his fierce aspect, and 
appears to the patriarch clothed in light. In like manner the 
Angel of Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention by a stratagem 
before he can perform his mission (Shab. 306). 

The Angel of Death is a familiar figure in the 
Rabbinical literature, and, as in the later Biblical 
writings (e.g., 1 Ch 21“), he is armed -with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is this bitter 
drop that slays (A boda Zara, 206). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a knife (Ketuboth, 776); 
sometimes Death is pictured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by the howling of dogs (Baba kama, 
606). According to some ideas. Death is a fallen 
angel (PirJee B. Eliezer, ch. 13), and identical with 
the Serpent in Eden ( Wis 2®'-)> His name, which 
often occurs in Rabbinical literature, is Sammael, 
i.e. ‘ the drug of God,’ a reference to the gall on 
his sword. Liberal opinion, however, denied the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil. ‘ Satan, the Angel 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same’ 
(Baba bathra, 16a). In other words, it is ignoble 
impulse alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteous. Benevolence disarms him (Derekh eres 
zuta, ch. 8) ; and he instructs the learned in reli- 
gious lore (Ber. 51a). He respects the wishes of 
the just as to when and where he delivers his 
summons (Mo'ed ka\on, 28a). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levf, 
appointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see his place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, ‘ Give back the knife ; 
the children of men have need of it’ (Ketuboth, 776). Long- 
fcliow has made good use of the story in his Legend of Rabbi 
ben Levi, 

The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no death ; Messiah Himself will slay 
it (Pesikta Babbathi [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1616 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25®]). 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed. The familiar idea that death was 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin has its place 
in Rabbinical literature (see Shab. 656; Erubin, 
186 ; Tana d'be Eliyahu, ch. 5) ; but we find it 
much earlier in Sir 25®^. Closely connected with 
this idea is the legend, possibly of Persian origin, 
that the Serpent, when tempting Eve, infected her 
and, through her, all mankind ■with his death-deal- 
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ing poison {Shab. 55b, 146a ; Aboda Zara, I'ib ; of., 
further, Wis 2*^). According to another view, 
death was ordained at creation, and tlie prim- 
eval sin merely hastened its coming {Tanchuma 
to 6n 39'). Certain sages held that sin is 
the cause of death, and that there cannot he 
death without it; but this opinion was contro- 
verted by the majority. There were saintly men, 
it was objected, who had died without siu; like 
tribulation, death is no proof of transgression 
{Shab, 55a, b; Baba bathra, 17a). But the good 
man, when he has finished his work, must make 
way, as already stated, for his successor {ib. 30a). 
The saints of old, however, did not die in the same 
way as did other men. Over Moses, e.g., the Angel 
of Death had no power ; God Himself took his soul 
from him ; and the same blessed death was vouch- 
safed to the patriarchs and to other Scriptural 
heroes (Baba bathra, 17a). Some great Biblical 
figures escaped death altogether, and went living 
into paradise ; Enoch, Elijah, and Hiram were 
among them (TDerekh ercs zuta, ch. 1). Of Elijah 
it was believed that he was still to be seen on 
earth, and there are stories in tlie Talmud describ- 
ing his apparitions (see, e.g., Ta'anith, 22a). Death, 
moreover, has no power over the plioenix, which 
renews its youth every thousand years, this being 
its reward for refusing, alone among the creatures, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit offered it by Eve 
{Midr. Bab. to Gn 3*). 

Literattob. — ^T almud and llidrashim ; A. P. Bender, ' Be- 
liefs, Riles, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, 
Burial, and Itourninff,' JQR vi. [189^-94] and vii. [1894-95] ; 
S. Suwalski, Chaye Hayehudi, Warsaw, 1S9S ; Hamburger’s 
RE, art. ‘Tod’; JE, art. ‘Death*; M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Life-, London, 1910 ; K. Kohler, Grundriss einer 
systematisehen Theoloyie des Judenlhums, Leipzig, 1910; M. 
Lazarus, £fWc»o/J«cfafs7n, Eng. ed., London, 1901; F. Weber, 
System der altsynayoa. paidstin. Theoloyie, Leipzig, 18S0, 2nd 
ed. under title Jud. TheoU ou/ Grand des Talmud, etc., do., 

1897. Morris Joseph. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Teutonic). — Our know- 
ledge of the conceptions of life and death among 
primitive Teutonic peoples can be gleaned from 
three fields: (1) the fragmentary information on 
Teutonic beliefs and practices given by classical 
and early Christian writers; (2) the organized 
religious belief of the Norse peoples, particularly 
the cult of the chief gods, which embodies beliefs 
common to the general Teutonic stock, and reveals 
traces of earlier ideas ; and (3) the great mass 
of Teutonic tradition, folklore, superstition, and 
custom, both in early times and in modern survivals. 
Erom a study of this material it would appear that 
the processes of thought on these subjects among 
the early Teutons were very similar to those now 
formulated for all primitive peoples. The early 
Teuton, in dividing all that affected him into 
animate and inanimate, probably took for his 
criterion the power of motion ; from the confusion 
of this power with the faculty of volition animistic 
ideas would arise in connexion with active natural 
phenomena, and, later, even with inanimate obj ects, 
while a still further development would appear 
in personification, with inevitable sex-distinction, 
ana in symbolistic beliefs. The criteria for the 
attribution of death would be tlie loss of the power 
of motion and the phenomena arising from it ; from 
the observation of sleep, dreams, trances, etc., 
would spring animistic beliefs. A further sta<ze 
would appear in the identification of the principle 
of life with those intangible or tanrible manifesta- 
tions, such as breath, warmth, colour, pulsation, 
or blood, with whose immanence in the body life 
is obviously connected ; hence the belief in a 
material form of the soul, leading to the idea of 
the ‘ external soul.’ Of the later forms of belief 
Teutonic folklore and myth give ample evidence, 
allowing one to presuppose the earlier stages. 


I. The prmciple of life in nature.— The four 
I elements are constantly represented as imbued 
with life, and as able to transmit or to produce it. 

I The strength of the belief in running water is 
shown by the ivide-spread Teutonic worship of 
streams and springs (cf. Grimm, Teut. MythoL, p. 
101), and the practice of bathing in magic springs 
testifies to the power of water to give life and 
health (cf. Frazer, GB^, pt. viL, Balder the 
; Beautiful, ii. 29). The personification of the 
living element in water is generally feminine. 

The belief in life inherent in tire is shown by 
the general Teutonic myth of Wieland, originally 
doubtless a fire demon, and by the Norse personi- 
fication of fire as Logi, later confused with, and 
superseded by, Lola. The life-transmitting powers 
of fire appear in the customs still practised through- 
out Teutonic Europe, at the ceremonial bonfires, 
especially at Easter and Midsummer {ib. ch. iv. ; 
note that Frazer admits the existence and signi- 
ficance of these customs, although he deviates 
[ch.^ V.] from Mannhardt’s explanation of fire- 
festivals).' Akin to fire-beliefs is the belief in 
the quickening power of the sun, shown in the 
connexion between the summer solstice and the 
Midsummer fires, and in the custom of rolling 
fiery wheels or other sun-symbols. A curious 
example of belief in the generative power of 
lightning occurs in the superstition that mistletoe 
is produced by a lightning-stroke. The connexion 
between fire and human life appears in the re- 
presentation of souls as flames or will-o’-the-wisps. 

Air has always had an important connexion 
with the principle of life under two chief aspects : 
first, breath, the symbol of life (cf. VolmpA, 18); 
secondly, wind or whirlwind. Wind made Icnown 
the presence of mysterious beings, and in OSinn, as 
god of the ivind, the slain, and the ‘ Wild Plost,’ 
13 the culmination of the connexion of wind ivith 
the continuance of life in the soul. 

The primitive conception of the earth as Mother 
of all appears widely in Teutonic belief (cf. art. 
Earth, Earth-gods, § 6f.). Early personifica- 
tions of her occur (Nerthus, Erce), and her life- 
giving and restoring power appears in charms in 
which sods, turfs, or handfuls of earth figure; 
many of these, whether in 01d_ English or in 
modern survivals, are Christianized, but their 
origin is immistakable. The earth’s living power 
is transferred even to inanimate objects resting 
on or discovered within her, such as stones and 
metals; we find a life-stone that heals wounds 
{Laxdcda Saga, 58 f.). Stones and metals, like 
plants, fire, and water, were credited with volition, 
as in the story of Balder, and the early idea of the 
conscious power of weapons (of. ‘ the sword that 
fights of itself ’ [SJcirnismdl, 8 f.]) was long retained 
in poetry and folk-tales. 

The close connexion of trees with the principle 
of life is proved by the well-attested Teutonic 
worsliip of trees, and by the idea of the World- 
Tree, with its popular parallels in the identifica- 
tion of trees with the guardian-spirits of peoples, 
tribes, families, or individuals (see Haaiadryads 
[Teutonic]). The use of plants and fruits to convey 
life is frequent even in modem superstition, and 
an early instance occurs in the Volsunga Saga 
(ch. i.), where the queen becomes pregnant after 
eating one of Freyja’s apples. The ashes of the 
Yule andMidsummer logs were touched and kept for 
the same purpose (cf. Branches and Twigs, § 5)- 

Certain animals, particularly the boar, had a 
special connexion with the power of life and its 
transmission ; others had an intimate connexion 
with individual human beings, and from this 
arises the power of transference or of shape- 
1 W. ilonnhardt, BaumkuUut der Gertnantn, Berlin. JS75. 
p. 621 ff. 
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changing. Another form of this sympathetic 
connexion appears in the ? external soul’; hnt 
toteniistio ideas, the logical conclusion of deposit- 
ing the external soul in animals, seem never to 
have developed among the Teutons (K. Helm, 
AUgerm, Beligionsgesch., i. 2311.), In heroic 
saga the infant hero is sometimes suckled hy an 
animal, as ivere Wolfdietrich and SigurGr Sven. 
The serpent, in other cults so important a symbol 
of life, because of the renewal of its skin, has 
little connexion with life-conceptions in Teutonic 
mythology. The tenacity of the belief in individual 
liie in the natural world appears in frequent 
personification, though it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between nature-personifications and 
those local deities which abound in Teutonic belief, 
but which may he a later development. 

It is a moot point whether the primitive Teuton 
believed in a universal life-giving spirit ; without 
going so far as to assume a monotheistic origin for 
Teutonic mythology, we can yet believe that the 
principle of life was early personified, though 
■whether as earth-spirit or as slcy-spirit it is impos- 
sible to decide. Animistic thought generally tends 
to the latter, but the Nerthus evidence, the Nerthus- 
Freyr combination, and the Swedish ■worship of 
Freyr as a fertility deity all point to the former. 
All the chief gods had some connexion with 
productivity, and traces of phallic worship are not 
lacking (t6. i. 214-225). The origin of world-life 
has already been treated (see Cosmogony and 
Cosmology [Teutonic]) ; the re^vival of ■world-life 
and its different phases were celebrated at the 
Easter, Midsummer, and Yule festivals. 

2 . The origin of individual life, — ^The Teutonic 
conception was prevented from becoming meta- 
physical by that material view of the soul which 
18 illustrated by the ceremonies followed at birth 
(see Birth [Teutonic]) j and the lack of individual- 
ism in the life-conception is shown by the import- 
ance attached to blood-kinship, heredity, and re- 
birth. Blood-kinship was the closest of ties, and 
the mingling of blood was the symbolic ceremonial 
for sworn brotherhood (cf. art. Brotherhood 
[Artificial], i. g). The power of heredity consisted 
in the transmission of racial qualities, especially 
courage and hardihood, as in the case of Sinfiotli 
{Volsunga Saga, 8). The idea of re-birth, Avhich 
still persists, was deeply rooted in Norse belief, and 
accounts for the constant pre-Christian custom of 
naming children after dead ancestors j the name 
was of great efficacy in the attraction of ancestral 
qualities, and even implied the transmission of a 
personality. The impossibility of re-birth was 
considered a misfortune (cf. P, Herrmann, Nord. 
Mythol . , p. 35 ff. ). Similarly, the haviingja, or genius 
in female form, could transfer itself from the dead 
to a beloved kinsman (Viga Gliims Saga, 9). The 
different stages of human life were little regarded ; 
wo know of no initiatory ceremonies at adolescence, 
although Karl Pearson {Ghances of Death, London, 
1897, vol. ii. ch. ix.) considers that the licentious 
character of mediroval Walpurgisnacht revelsproved 
their origin as sexual festivities; otherwise we 
hear only of military ceremonies (Tac. Germ. 13) 
or of heirship feasts ( Ynglinga Saga, 40). 

The material representation of the soul ■was 
probably induced by the observation of dreams and 
similar phenomena, where the soul appears to have 
an independent existence, or by the location of the 
soul in various organs of the body, as the liver, 
heart, or head. An extension of this material 
representation appears in the doctrine, common to 
alt Teutonic peoples, of the ' external soul ’ ; the 
chief evidence is the story told by Paulus Diaconus 
(deGest.Langohardonnn,\\\. 33)of King Gunthram, 
whose soul was once observed to issue ‘ in modum 
reptilis’ from his mouth during sleep. Survivals 


of this idea in fairy-tales show the control exercised 
by the indmdual over his external soul, generally 
by depositing the soul in a place of apparent safety, 
in an object or plant, and thereby prolonging 
indefinite^ the body’s existence (ct. Frazer, ii. 
116 ff. 5 CF, ch. V.). A case of control exercised 
by an external and malignant power is that of 
Nornagestr, whose life wasjdentined with a burn- 
ing candle {Saga of Nomagesti, 11). The soul’s 
power to assume animal form and to go on journeys 
(hamfarir), leaving the body sleeping, accounts for 
hamramir, or shape-changers, and confusion of 
such ideas with the observation of states of super- 
normal actmty appears in accounts of berserks- 
gangr and shape-changing (see TRANSMIGRATION 
[Teutonic] and Lycanthropy, § i). 

An extensive power over the principle of life 
was acquired by magic, chiefly sympathetic, pro- 
phylactic, or coercive, and it ■\vas possible to induce 
animal and vegetable fecundity, as by the sym- 
pathetic magic of the Midsummer fires. Instances 
of the sacrifice of human life to ensure vegetable 
fecundity occur in the immolation of the kings 
Domaldi and Oldfr {Ynglinga Saga, 18, 47) ; a 
slightly different case is that of Aunn, who gained 
an added ten years of life for each son sacrificed 
{ib. 29). Magic use of plants, etc., and of charms 
could induce prolific human life, and facilitate the 
soul’s coming {Sigrdrifumdl, 9). Life could be 
protected or prolonged by various practices, such 
as passing the individual through a cleft tree or 
hollow stone (cf. Grimm, p. 1167 ; Frazer, ii. 
168 ff.); the story of Balder exemplifies prophy- 
lactic magic to secure invulnerability. By roells 
poison could be rendered innocuous {Egils Saga, 
44, 75, 79), and sickness prevented or cured, while 
the perpetual battle of the Hja’Gninga exemplifies 
the power to renew life indefinitely {Skdldska- 

f iarmdl, 47). Charms also had power to suspend 
ife (cf. the sleepthorn), and to harm or destroy it ; 
metamorphoses were often compulsory, the result 
of external magic. 

3 . The conception of death in nature. — ^The 
elements have all a death-dealing as well as a 
life-giving power, especially fire and water ; water 
acquires a maleficent power on Midsummer Day, 
and demands a human victim ; similarly, many 
vegetable and animal objects had death-dealing 
powers, inherent or temporarily acquired. 

4 . The conception of individual death. — This 
arose from the phenomena attending sleep, which 
foreshadowed the soul’s departure ; the soul is 
still materially represented as issuing from the 
mouth in the form of a bird or mouse, and its exit 
is facilitated in every way. In Norse mytho- 
logy the dead made an actual journey, and needed 
shoes to travel the Hel road. The idea of cessa- 
tion of activity after death, if it ever existed, ivas 
soon superseded, as is proved by the universal 
custom of providing the dead ■udth material imple- 
ments ; the earliest tombs contain cups and vessels, 
not armour and weapons — a sign that at first feast- 
ing, not fighting, was to be the chief occupation. 
Activity after death could bo exercised still on 
earth, but it "was then frequently malignant, and 
could bo prevented only by burning the corpse 
{Laxdcela Saga, 17, 24). Spirits could return in 
animal or in human form (Erbygqja Saga, 51, 63), 
and hauntings show the power of ghosts to affect 
the living ; fear ■was probably as great an incentive 
to ancestor-worship as reverence. Activity in 
another ■U’orld was materially conceived as a close 
parallel to mortal life, as is proved by the nature 
of the implements provided, and such activity was 
often localized in sepulchral howes {ib. 11). The 
Valhalla belief is the final poetic development of 
the conception of OGinn as god of the slain ; in a 
less warlike age a more peaceful preCgurement 
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arises, the Rosengarten of the later German poets ; 
Saxo Grammaticus’s account [Gesla Banonim, i. 
31) of Hadding’s voyage to the under vorld repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (cf. art. Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Teutonic]). The power of death was in- 
e.xorahle and inevitable, even the gods being 
doomed to perish at the world-death. Death was 
personified in many forms : as a messenger, or as 
an enemy. The Norse Hela was certainly at first 
a Teutonic Proserpine, however shadowy : subse- 
quently, her personality was not distinguished 
from her abode. Popular and grotesque personi- 
fications of death prevailed later, and gave rise to 
the idea of Aveakening death’s power by insulting 
or heating a tangible representation (Grimm, p. 

In spite of the undoubted fatalism of Teutonic 
peoples_(see art. Doom, Doom myths [Teutonic]), 
the belief, horn of instinct and desire, prevailed 
that magic enabled man to exercise a rivofold 
power over death : first, in retarding or hastening 
death ; secondly, in controlling and summoning 
spirits {Erbyggja Saga, 55). Preventive magic 
against death might include the Avide range of 
charms to preserve health, prevent barrenness, 
heal sickness, or stanch blood. Coercive magic 
to compel death Avas apparently as frequent as 
preventive, though naturally more secret. It Avas 
possible to foresee the doom of death upon others, 
and also to have the premonition of it in oneself — 
to be fey. The summoning of spirits {helHina), 
performed by means of the valgaldr, became in 
Norse mythology an important branch of magic 
art (see Magic [Teutonic]). 

S. The ethical aspect of life and death.— It is 
difficult to deduce the ethical outlook of the average 
Teuton on life and death because of the extremely 
objective character of the literature, but the non- 
moral aspect of Avorld-life and Avorld-death is proved 
by the fact that the end of the Avorld comes ‘ auto- 
matically,’ involving the gods also. Respect for 
the principle of life is presupposed by the im- 
portance attached to fertility and all that pro- 
motes it ; hut this was instinctive, and originally 
entirely non-moral. Respect for indmdual life 
rarely appears, except in kinship ; the slaughter 
of km Avas abhorred as violating the blood-tie 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, ii. 1 ; Beo- 
vmlf, 2436 ff. ) ; but even this Avas probably due more 
to tribal than to moral instinct. Custom rather 
than morality governed the sacrifice or the re- 
tention of life, as in the case of the Gothic AvidoAvs 
(Procopius, d& Bello Goth. ii. 14). Chivalrous 
sparing of life Avas little known, for Saxo Gram- 
maticus’s assertion to the contrary can hardly 
be substantiated from earlier literature {Gesta 
Danorum, v. 160). The fatalism so deeply in- 
grained in the Teutons coloured their Avhole 
outlook, but it Avas untinged by remorse for an 
ill-spent life or by fear of coming punishment; 
and the lack of a moral division after death is 
so general that it is tempting to explain^ apparent 
inconsistencies by the theory of Christian influ- 
ence. Suicide was alloAvable Avhen due to gnef 
for a friend or kinsman, and Avas more honourable 
than an ignoble death (cf. Sa.xo Grammaticus, tr. 
O. Elton, London, 1894, p. xxxvi). The practice 
of human sacrifice points to little respect for 
human life in the abstract (see art. HUSIAN 
Sacrifice [Teutonic]) ; the fact that such sacri- 
fices Avere prophylactic or propitiatory avos held 
sufficient justification, if indeed any were neces- 
sary. There certainly seems to have been a strong 
idea of sacrificing the life and Avelfare of the one 
to that of the many. It Avould add greatly tp our 
knoAvledge and the interest of the subject if, in 
the accoimt of prophylactic sacrifices, the least 
clue Avere given to the mood and temper of the 


victim— whether he were merely passive under 
compulsion or a Avilling and exalted sufierer. 

LrraRATimE.— J. G. Frazer, GB\ pt. vii., Balder the Beauti- 
/ul, 2 Tols., London, 1913 ; J. Grimm, Teut. Mvthol, tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, do. 1S82-8S, chs. xix.-xxbc., xxxiv.-x.'ocviii. • P 
Herrmann, JVord. J/ytAoL, Leipzig:, 1903, pp. 31-99, 533-567; 
K. HeIm,_A(toBrm. Beligionsgesch., Heidelberg, 1913, i., scc- 
tiqns VI.-X1.; W. Golther, Handb. dcr germ. Mvthol., Leiprig. 
1895, pp. <2-116; P. D. Chantepie de la Sanssaye, Rel. c/ 
the Teutons, Boston, 1902, chs. lii., xi., xviii., xx., xxi.; E. 
Mog-k, ‘Mythologie,’ in H. Paul, Grundr. der germ. Philo- 
logie-i, ui. Strassburg, 1000, chs. v., xv. ; E. H. IVieyer, Germ. 
M]/thol., Berhn, 1S91, oh. iv. E. SeaTON. 

LIFE, FUTURE. — See State of the De.vd. 


LIFE-TOKEN. — ‘Life-token’ or ‘lite-mde.x’ 
i3_ the technical name given to an object the con- 
dition of Avhich is in popular belief bound up Avith 
that of some person, and indicates his state of 
health or safety. The object may be an artifact, 
such as a tool, a weapon, or an ornament; or it 
may be a tree or plant, an animal, or even a Avell, 
or a vessel of water or some other liquid. The 
most familiar examples are found in the Arabian 
Nights. In the story of ‘The Tavo Sisters Avho 
enAued their Cadette,’ Avith Avhich Galland con- 
cluded his version (of. R. F. Burton, Supplemental 
Aw/Ais, London, 1886-88, iv. 491 ff.). Prince Bahman, 
on departing in search of the talking bird, the 
golden water, and the singing tree, leaves Avith his 
sister a hunting-knife, the blade of which Avill 
remain clean and bright so long as he continues 
safe and sound, but avOI be stained Avith blood if he 
he slain. His brother, folloAifing him, leaves a string 
of pearls, Avhich Avill run loose upon the string 
AvhiJe he is alive, but after his death Avill be found 
fixed and adhering together. 

The incident is, in fact, common in folk-tales all 
over the Avorld Avhere the hero goes on a perilous 
adventure, and his friends require earlyinformation, 
that they may in case of need sally forth to rescue 
or avenge him. It is necessary here to draAv atten- 
tion only to one Avide-spread cycle — that of the 
modern variants of the ancient Greek story of 
Perseus. In these tales Perseus is often represented 
by three sons, bom in consequence of their mother’s 
having partaken of a magical fish. Some portion 
of the oHal of the fish is buried in the garden ; a 
tree groAvs on the spot and becomes the life-token 
of the children. Sometimes a portion of the fish’s 
blood is preserved, by its direction, in phials, one 
for each of the children, to boil or become turbid 
in case of misfortune. In a story from Pisa the 
fish-bone is fastened to a beam in the kitchen, and 
SAveats blood Avhen anything untoAvard happens to 
any of the boys. 

There is thus an original organic connexion be- 
tAveen the life-token and the person whose condition 
it exhibits. This connexion supplies the interpre- 
tation. The life-token is derived from the doctrine 
of sympathetic magic, according to Avhich any 
portion of a living being, though severed, remains 
in mystic union A\dth the bulk, and is affected by 
Avhatever may affect the bulk. Svmpathetm magic, 
however, is not confined to folk-tales: it has a 
practical bearing. It is applied in Avitclicraft and 
folk-medicine to the injury or to the benefit of 
human beings and every object that comes into 
relation with them. Accordingly, we find the life- 
token not only in folk-tales, but also in everyday 
custom and superstition. 

A striking and pathetic example of a severed portion of a 
human being employed as his life-token is recorded in the Um]ed 
States. Early in the last century a boy in Grafton County, ^ew 
Hampshire, was so badly scalded that a piece of his skin, fully 
an inch in diameter, sloughed off, and was carefully treasured 
by his mother. AA'hen he grew up, he left home and was never 
heard of after ; but his motner used from time to time to examine 
the fragment of akin, persuaded that, so long as it vyas sound, 
her son was alive and well, and that it would not begin to dewy 
until his death. For thirty years, until her death about the 
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year 1843, she kept it ; and thenceforth her daughters continued 
to do BO under the influence of the same belief (JAFL vi. 
[1803] 69). 

This convenient method of providing a life-token 
from the substance of one’s own body is, however, 
not always available. Fortunately, the doctrine of 
sympathetic magic applies equally to objects de- 
riTsa less directly from the person. Just as in the 
tale the offal of the fish buried in the garden grows 
up into the tree and becomes the life-token of the 
children who owe their birth to, or perhaps are a 
transformation of, the fish, so trees are in actual 
life planted for the purpose. 

!.j Jq Bacred place, 

nnc . ■ ■ • as the hahe's ‘ sign 

of ■ ■ ' , . ■ " atif : Ntiv Zealand 

and its Inhabitants'^, London, 1870, p. 184). Sometimes it was 
buried at the foot of a tree or bush. If the tree or bush after- 
wards ‘ showed signs of decay or died, the results would be 
similar to the child’ (Jouni. Ethnol. Soc. i. [1869] 73). In the 
latter case an already existing tree is appropriated as the life- 
token by uniting the child wth it through the medium of the 
cord. In the same way, in Germany the afterbirth is thrown or 
buried at the foot of a young tree, and the child is expected 
to grow with the tree and thrive as it thrives (K. Bartsoh, Sagen, 
llarchen und Gehrauehe aus Meklenlntrg, Vienna, 1880, ii. 43 ; 
Am Urguell, v. [1894] 253), Though it is not now common thus 
to unite the child with the tree, the practice of planting a tree 
at the birth of a child is still frequent in Europe. In Aargau 
(Switzerland) an apple-tree is planted for a boy, a pear-tree for 
a girl : and it is definitely believed that the babe will thrive or 
die like the young tree (W. Mannhardt, IVald- und Feldkidte, 
Berlin, 1876, i. ' Baumkultus,’ p. 60, citing Rochholz). Numerous 
remains of this practice and belief are found in tradition all 
over Europe. 

The caul with which some children are bom also 
becomes an index of their health and prosperity. 
For this purpose great care is taken of it. 

Among the Letts of Russia to lose it betokens misfortune for 
the child (R. Robert, JTist. Sludien ous demphannakol. Inst, der 
kais. (IniversitSt Dorpat, iv. [Halle, 1894] 229). In England and 
Scotland its condition, whether soft and flabby or hard, dry, 
and stiff, indicates coming misfortune or prosperity (S. O. Addy, 
Honsehold Tales, London, 1895, p. 120 ; J. G. Dalyell, Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, p. 826). 

But, as in the stories, the life- token is not always 
determined at the birth of the person whose fate 
is indicated by it. When a child has been passed 
through a young ash-tree split for the purpose, in 
order to cure infantile hernia, the tree is bound 
up and plastered, in the hope that it may grow 
together again ; and according to the success of 
the treatment the child is expected to recover or 
not. More than this, so intimate has the connexion 
between the tree and the child become by the 
operation that, if the tree be afterwards felled, the 
child will die. Thus the tree is not merely depen- 
dent upon the fate of the child ; the child is also 
dependent on the fate of the tree. This mutual 
dependence is sometimes expressly mentioned in 
the stories also. It results from the close con- 
nexion established between the human being and 
the object constituted as the life-token. In the 
stories it is often forgotten ; generally in practice 
it is at least implicit. 

On the Eastern peninsula of Maryland, opposite Baltimore, 
when a member of a family leaves home, a mt of live-for-over 
is stuck In the ground to indicate the fortune of the absent one. 
It will flourish it he prospers ; otherwise it will wither and die 
{JAFL Iv. [1891] 162)." At Rome every Emperor solemnly 
planted on the Capitol a laurel, which was said to wither when 
he was about to die, A successful general to whom a triumph 
was accorded also planted on the occasion, in the shrubbery set 
by Livia, a laurel, similarly believed to wither when he was 
about to die. Two myrtle-trees grow before the temple of 
Quirinus, one called the Patrician tree, the other the Plebeian. 
So long ns the Senate maintained its power ns the supremo 
authority of the State, the Patrician tree flourished. But it 
began to fail at the time of the Social War, when the Plebs 
successfully asserted their rights, and the Plebeian tree, hitherto 
sickly and shrivelled, gained the superiority (Pliny, nx xv. 36), 
The Da.vaks of Borneo are accustomed on certain occasions to 
plant a sort of palm, which is regarded, in the fullest sense of 
the word, as a life-token. If it grows prosperously, they can 
reckon on good fortune ; but, when it fades or dies, the person 
concerned has to expect the reverse (Wilken, Vcrspreide Ge- 
schriflen, iii. 662 n.). In Germany, at Hoohheim, Einzingen, 
and other places near Gotha, two young trees are planted at a 
wedding by the bridal p.air, on the property of the commune. 
If either of the trees withers, one or the other of the spouses 
\rill shortly die (Mannhardt, p. 48). 


Turning now to artificial objects — an illustration 
may be given from a somewhat unexpected quarter. 

Father George Eioh, reporting in the Annalcs de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi (189S) a recent visit to Easter Island, 
relates that the native converts persistently inquired after 
another Homan Catholic missionary'. Father Albert Montiton, 
who had previously visited them. They said that he had caused 
the great stone cross in the cemetery of Hangaroa to be set up, 
and told them : ‘ When you see this cross fall, j'ou will say, 
Father Albert has just died ; let us pray for him.' Father Eich 
went to see the cross, and found that it had in fact f^en, but 
had been set up ogain, and bore traces of its fall. On question- 
ing them to ascertain the precise date of ita fall, he found that 
It coincided exactly with that of Father Albert's death in Spain, 
26th Feb. 1894 {FL xi. [1900J 436, quoting the AnnaUs at 
length). 

This kind of life-token easily lends itself to 
divination concerning the health or prosperity of 
absent friends, or even the prospects of life of actual 
members of the household. 

In Thuringia, when it is desired to know whether absent 
children or other kinsmen are stili living, all that is necessary is 
to stick a loaf of bread with ears of corn before putting it into 
the oven. Each of tbe ears is designated by the name of one 
of the absent persons concerning whom inquiry is made ; 
and, if any of them be scorched in the process of baking, 
the person symbolized is assuredly dead (A. Witzsohel, Sagm, 
Sitten und Gehrauehe aus Thilringen, Vienna, 1878, ii. 261). 
Zulu women, when their husbands go to war, hang the con- 
jugal sleeping-mat on the wall of their hut. So long as it 
casts a shadow on the wall, the husband is s.afc ; when ft ceases 
to do BO, he is believed to be dead (T. Arbousset and F. Daumas, 
Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 145 ; of. H. Callaway, 
Rel. System of the Amaxulu, Natal, 1670, p. 126). Fire or a 
candle is often employed. In Brittany a sailor’s wife who has 
been long without tidings of her husband makes a pilgrimage 
to some shrine and lights a taper before the saint. If her hus- 
band is yet alive and well, it bums well ; othenrise the flame 
will be poor and intermittent, and will go out (A. Lo Brat, 
Ligende de la mart en Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 1893, p. 6). The 
Kei Islanders in the Moluccas perform a similar ceremony. 
IrVhen men are absent on a voyage, rude lamps, consisting of 
sea-shells filled with oil and oontaming wicks, are lighted with 
a sort of solemn ritual at the sacred fire. Each lamp represents 
one of the absent men. A straight and steady flame indicates 
that the man represented is well in body and soul ; hut, if the 
flame wavers or bums badly, an evil augury is drawn (Anthro- 
pos, V. [1910] 364). When the men go from Yule Island, off the 
coast of New Guinea, to tbe Papuan Gulf for sago, a fire is lit ; 
if it goes out, ' there will he had luck for the voyagers, conse- 
quently care is taken to keep the fire a%ht during the whole 
time the men are away’ (A, 0. Haddon, Ifead-htinters, London, 
1001, p. 260). A Shawnee prophet tried to persuade Tanner, 
when living among the Indians, that the fire in his lodge was 
intimately, connected with his lite. At oil seasons and in nil 
weathers it was to remain alight ; for, if he suffered it to be 
extinguished, his life would be at an end (J. Tanner, Captivity 
and Adventures, New York, 1830, p. 166). 

The last two cases are interesting examples of 
the amhignity already noticed in the relation 
between the object and tbe person with whose life 
it is bound up. They naturally act and react 
upon one another. Whatever affects the one 
atfects the other also. The object thus con- 
nected by a mystic bond with a human life has 
sometimes been called the ‘external soul.’ It is 
perfectly true that in the stories the life of ogre or 
hero is frequently said to depend on an object 
hidden safely away, and that this object is occa- 
sionally described as the oiraer’s soul. Sometimes, 
as in the ancient E^ptian story of ‘The Two 
Brothers,’ it is called by the equivalent name of 
his heart. More commonly it is referred to simply 
as his life. It is also true that in savage belief the 
soul is separable from the body : it goes forth in 
dreams ; sickness is caused by its absence ; a com- 
plete severance is death.^ Care is taken on import- 
ant occasions, as at marriage or change of dwelling, 
or at a funeral, to cage and retain the soul, and in 
sickness to recall it from wandering and restore it 
to the patient’s body. But, as in the stories, so in 
the practices and superstitions, the object in mystic 
relation with a man is by no means always called 
his soul, or said to contain his soul. It seems, 
therefore, to he going somewhat beyond the facta 
to apply to it a word expressing a definite concep- 
tion when it is not applied by the people holding 
the superstition or exercising the custom. Ideas 
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are often vague, and, where they are so, to affix 
terms to them which connote to us something 
definite is to darken counsel. 

In Nigeria a great tree frequently stands in a village, and is 
hung with medicine and votive offerings. It is described by 
the villagers as ‘ our Life,’ and it is in some sense worshipped as 
a god (C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, pp. 194, 
205). The Ibo-speaking Negroes of Awka declared that such a 
tree had ‘ the life or breath of the priest in it.’ Not long ago 
the tree died and the priest ‘ died at the same time because the 
tree had died’ (N. W. Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, London, 
1913, i. 29). The llontols of Northern Nigeria believe that at 
the birth of every individual of their race, male or female, 
a snake of a certain non-poisonous species which haunts the 
dwellings is also born. From the moment of birth tte snake 
and the man share a life of common duration, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Hence every care is 
taken to protect these animals from injury; and it is said that 
they are quite harmless to human beings (Joum. Afr, Soc. x. 
[1910] 30). So at Eoma every man was deemed to be accom- 
panied throughout life by a genixis, to which he owed all his 
gifts and good fortune. The genius was represented by, or 
incorporated in, a snake, which was never killed, but en- 
couraged in the house, and even in the sleeping-chamber. The 
result was, according to Pliny, that snakes multiplied to such 
an extent that, if they had not been kept down by frequent 
fires, it would have been impossible to mal'.e headway against 
their fecundity (L. Preller, Rom. Myth., Berlin, 1883, ii. 19(5-193 ; 
Pliny, BN xxix. 22). Tiberius Gracchus once caught a pair of 
snakes upon his bed, and was advised by the soothsayers to 
kill one of them, but warned that his life was bound up with 
that of the one, and his wife’s with that of the other. Rather 
than put an end to his wife’s life, he killed the male and him- 
self died in a short time (Plutarch, Tiberitis Graeehus). At 
the monastery of Saint Jfaurice, on the borders of Bur^ndy, 
near the Rhone, was a fishpond stocked with as many fish as 
there were monks. When any of the monks fell sick, one of 
the Dsh flo.ated on the surface of the water, half-dead ; and, it 
the monk was going to die, the fish would die three days before 
him (J. W. Wolf, Niederl. Sagen, Leipzig, 1813, p- 259, citing 
Leonard Vair, 2'rois Limes des eharmes, Paris, 1633, p. 337). 
On the island of Burn, one of the lloluccas, the same belief 
seems to be attached to the cayman. No Burunese, we are 
told, would dare kill a cayman, lest he should unwittingly 
causa the death of one of his nearest kinsmen (Wilkon, iii. 82). 
In fact, tho belief that the lives of human beings are bound up 
with those of certain of the lower animals as well as of trees and 
plants is very wide-spread ; and the latter are not necessarily 
viewed ns the guardians or incarnations of the souls of the 
former. 

Lakes and streams also serve as life-tokens, inde- 
pendently of the animals that haunt or inhabit 
them. 

On a mountain in Franconia a fountain issues near the 
ancestral home of an ancient noble family. The clear stream 

ushes forth incessantly the whole year round; and it was 

elieved to fail only when one of the family was about to die 
(J. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Berlin, 1810-18, i. 162). The waters 
of the crater-lake of Tritriva in Madagascar are of a deep green 
colour, almost black. It is believed that, when a member of the 
neighbouring tribe, the Zanatsara, is taken ill, if tho water is 
troubled and becomes of a brown colour, his death is presaged ; 
if it remains clear, he will have a chance of life {RTP viL [1892] 
760, quoting J. Sibree). 

The present writer has elsewhere (XP ii. [1895] 
13 fl'.) pointed out that the custom of scrying or 
crystal-gazing (y.t;.) is intimately related to those 
of looking into the depths of a well or a pool of 
water or ink, and into a magical mirror, for the 
purpose of gaining tidings of absent friends or 
distant events. It will suffice to say here that 
the hallucination on which it is founded is equally 
capable of being produced by gazing intently on 
any dark and policed surface like that of standing 
water, a mirror, or a piece of stone, and that the 
superstition is practically world-wide. 

The march between the life-token and the belief 
in omens dra^vn from objects not specially _ con- 
nected with any individual is ill-defined. _ It is by 
no means necessary to appoint one’s own life-token : 
the health or prosperity of the absent rnay be 
divined by the condition of a life-token arbitrarily 
appointed by anxious relatives or friends at home. 
There is bub a step between this and the drawing 
of auguries from events and objects not appointed 
at all. The step is often taken both in tales and in 
real life. 

In an Icelandic tala three drops of blood appearing on the 
knife while eating are a token to one brother of another's peril 
or death (Am ITrquell, iiL [1392] 6, citing Amasonb The acmlen 
failin'- of three drops of blood from the nose is recorded In 


recent years in countries ns wide apart as Scotland and Tran.syl- 
vanin to be regarded as an omen of tho death of a near relative 
(\y. Gregor, Folklore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1831, p. 204 ; 
H. von WIislocki, Volksglaube und Volksbraxteh der Sieben- 
burger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 190). At Rauen, about SO 
miles from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a crack in a newly-b.aked 
loaf portends the death of one of the family (A. Kuhn and W. 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Leipzig, ISIS, p. 430). In 
Thuringia, it an altar-light goes out, one of the clergy will die 
(Witzschel, ii. 254). In Brunswick, when a plant in the garden, 
usually green, puts forth white leaves, it betokens the speedy 
death of some one in tho house (R. Andree, Rratinschto. I'otks- 
kunde, Brunswick, 1896, p, 224), Tho list of such omens might 
be continued indefinitely. 

Further, if my life be united to any external 
object, whether physically (so to speak), as in the 
case of an ailing child passed through a split sap- 
ling, or by the arbitrary appointment of myself or 
another, it is obvious that injuries intentionally 
inflicted on the object in question will react upon 
me. The felling of the sapling causes the death of 
the child. In the classic story of iMeleoger the 
hero’s life came to an end witn tho burning and 
extinction of the fateful brand. This belief is tho 
foundation of that department of magic which is 
used for injuring others by damaging or destroying 
things which have been closely attached to them, 
or to which identity with them is imputed. Frag- 
ments of the hair, nails, food, or clothing, portions 
of the blood or saliva, and earth from the foot- 
prints of the victim are all impregnated with his 
life, are still a portion of himself, though detached ; 
and he may be injured or even done to death by 
the appropriate treatment of any of these objects. 
So also to stick pins or daggers into, or to burn, 
the effigy of a man is to wound or kill the person 
represented. These are all well-known magical 
rites. Parallel with them is the treatment of such 
objects for the purpose of benefiting the person to 
whom they belong. 

The navel-string of an infant, taken by a mother to church 
at her churching, and laid down behind tho altar or In some 
other suitable piace, is deemed in Mecklenburg and Thuringia 
to be effectual !in surrounding the child with such holy intlu- 
ences that he wili grow up God-fearing and pious (Witzschel, 11. 
249 ; Bartscb, ii. 45). For some such reason Athenian women 
who became pregnant for the first time hung up their girdles in 
the temple of Artemis. Probably for a simil.ar purpose frag- 
ments of clothing and other things are hung by votaries on a 
sacred tree, and pins are deposited in sacred wells. To the 
same order of thought belongs tho sympathetic treatment of 
wounds by means of the instrument inflicting them. This 
treatment, formerly accepted by physicians and philosophers, is 
now left in Europe to the peasantry. It originates in savagery. 
The Lkungen or Songish of Vancouver Island are ve^ careful 
to keep concealed the arrow that has wounded a friend, and 
not to bring it near the fire ; for ho would become very ill if the 
weapon, while still covered with his Wood, were thrown into 
the flame (F. Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc., London, 1890, p. 577). 
Melanesians keep the arrow, when extracted, in a damp place 
or in cool leaves, believing that tho Inflammation will then bo 
slight and will soon subside. But, if the enemy who has shot 
another con get back bis arrow, he puts it into the lire, with 
intent to irritate tho wound and cause fatal results (R. II. 
Codrin^n, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 310). Similar 
practices ore very wide-spread among the European peasantry, 
and not least in our own island. 

By a very natural extension of the idea of the 
life-token the cognate idea of the faith-token has 
been evolved. It is not enough for one of a pair of 
lovers to know that the other is living ; there must 
be constant assurance of the absent one’s fidelity. 
Tho token of fidelity is, therefore, a common inci- 
dent both in tales and in actual life. 

It is well-known in India, In tho Kathd-saritsdgara, ^or 
•Ocean of the Streams of Story,’ a famous collection of Indian 
tales, tho god Siva appears in a dream to Guhasena and bis wifo 
Dovasmiti when they are about to part, and gives each of them 
a red lotus, saying: ‘Take each of you one of these lotuses in 
your hand. And, if either of you shall be unfaithful during your 
separation, the lotus in the hand of the other shall fade, but not 
otherwiso.’ When they awoke, each beheld In tho other’s hand 
a red lotus ; ' and it seemed if they had got one another’s hearts 
(0. H. Tawnoy’s tr., Calcutta, 1880, L 86). In European folk- 
tales, ballads, and romances the faith-token is by no means an 
unusual piece of machinery. It has found its way on to the 
stage. Among other dramas, tho plot of P. Massinger's play ot 
The Picture (i629) turns upon it Nor is its vogue in practice 
less wide. The Mech are a Mongoloid tribe _in BengaL Evem 
Mech has in the court-yard of bis bouse a sij plant (Euphortna 
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Indica), which is carefully tended as the abode of Siva and the 
emblem of conjugal fidelity. If its leaves wither, something is 
wrong with one of the women of the household (H. H. Risley, 
TO, Calcutta, 1892, ii. 89). In Peru the husband knots a branch 
of Euphorbia before going on a journey. If on his return he 
finds the knots withered up, his wife has been unfaithful ; if they 
are fresh and living, she has been true (ZE xxxvii. [1905] 439). 
At Siena formerly a maiden who wished to know how her love 
progressed kept and tended a plant of rue. While it flourished, 
all went well ; hut, if it withered, it was a sign that tlie love 
she desired had failed her (Archivio, X. [1891] 30). Losing a 
garter in the street me-ans, according to belief in some districto 
of England and Germany, that the owner's lover is unfaithful 
(Addy, p. 93; J. Grimm, Tent. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Lon- 
don, 1832-88, pp. 1782, 1824). Elsewhere, on the contrary, he is 
thinking of her (Andree, p. 216 ; of. E. D. Bergen, Current Super- 
stitions, Boston, 1896, p. 03). Certain sacred wells in Francehave 
or had the property of certifying the loved one’s fidelita' to a 
jealous lover. All that was necessary was to abstract a pin (which 
was often nothing but a thorn) from her dress and lay it on the 
surface of the water. If it floated, all was well ; if it sank to the 
bottom, she was unfaithful (P. SibUlot, Folklore de France, ii. 


[Paris, 1905] 262). In all such cases the faith-token exactly 
corresponds with the life-token. 

LTreRATtrp-E.— RenS Basset, Nouveaux Contes berbires, Paris, 
1897, gives in a note (pp. 309-316) an extensive list of stories in 
which the incident occurs. Many of these are abstracted and 
discussed by R J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
6 vols., Boston, 1882-98, in the introductions to the ballads of 
Hind Horn (i. 187), and Bonny Bee Horn (ii. 317), and by W. A. 
Clouston, Popiifnr J'afes and Fictions, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887, 
i. 169, and in his dissertation appended to John Lane’s Continua- 
tion of Chaucer’s ’Squire’s Tale* (published by the Cliaucer 
Society^ London, lSSS-90), 299, 334, Discussions will be found 
on the incident and its relation to custom and superstition by 
G. A. Wilken in his monographs on ‘ Het Animisms bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,' ‘De betrekking tusschen 
menschcn-, dieren- en plantenleven naar het volksgeloof,’ and 
' De Simsonsage,’ collected in his Verspreide Geschriften, 4 vols.. 
The Hague, 1912, iii. ; and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, 3 vols., London, 1894-96, ii. ch. viii. See also art. Live 
ASD Death (Primitive), § 4. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


LIGHT AND 

Primitive (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 47. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 51. 

Christian (A. J. Maclean), p. 52. 

Greek and Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 56. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive).— 
Among the lower races tlie nature and origin of 
light and darkness gave rise to many questions, 
and the answers to these are found in a great 
variety of myths. Frequently light and darkness 
are assumed to he substances — c.g., ‘a hard dark- 
ness/ as in an Australian myth > — or the sun, often 
regarded as the cause of light, is thought of as a fire 
or fiery substance, larger or smaller. Among the 
primitive peoiiles the dualism of light and darkness 
or of beings representing these — so frequently found 
at higher stages of civilization — can hardly be said 
to exist. 

1 . Primordial darkness. — A wide-spread idea 
seems to he that night precedes or gives rise to day, 
darltness precedes or gives rise to light. Light, the 
light of day, appears to come gradually out of the 
darlaiess of night, whereas darkness falls over the 
light of day and extinguishes it, but does not come 
from it. Man also, asleep and inert during dark- 
ness, rises to fresh activity with the light. A 
pre-existing state of darlcness, out of which light 
and life have proceeded, is thus usually presup- 
posed. Many Australian tribes believe that long 
ago darkness or semi-darkness prevailed, until the 
sun was made or released. An emu’s egg was 
thrown up to the sky, and either itself gave a great 
light or set fire to a wood-pile belonging to a sky- 
being. The latter sees how beautiful earth now is, 
and therefore he makes a fire every day. There is 
little warmth in the morning, because it is not 
fuUy Idndled, and it is cold at night when the fire 
dies out. The jackass rouses men to the light. If 
he did not, or if children imitated him, there would 
be nothing but darkness. Or the sun is created as 
the result of certain obscene rites performed by 
men who complained of having no neat or light ; 
or there is darkness until the magpie props up the 
sky and so sets free the sun.** The last-mentioned 
myth, that heaven and earth are close together, 
and that, until they are separated, their ott'spring 
are in perpetual and universal night, prevails over 
Ocean^ The children, or gods, or a serpent, or 
trees force them apart and so let in light and air.’ 

1 Howitt, p. 42a 

9 K. L. Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1893, 
p. 28 ; N. W. Thomas, Natices of Atist., do. 1906, p. 249 ; Howitt, 
p. 427 : E. M. Curr, Aust. Pace, Melbourne, 1886-87, ii. 48 ; T. 
Waite and G. Oerland, Anthrop. der FatamSlker, vi. [Leipzig, 
1872] 197; R. Lasch, ARIT iii. [1900] 99. 

3 B. Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 84 ; G. Turner, 
Samoa, do. 1884, p. 296 f. ; B. Taylor, Te Ika a MauiS, do. 1870, 
p. 120; Waite-Gerland, vi. 245 ; G. Orey, Polynes. Myth., do., 
n.d., p. Iff. ; of. Earth, 5 3. 


DARKNESS. 

Hindu (A. Hillebrandt), p. 60. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 61. 

Semitic and Egyptian (W. Crdickshank), 

p. 62. 

Maori mythology relates that the Atua 0 te po, 
gods of Hades or darkness, e.xisted before heaven 
■was lifted up, and were more ancient than the 
Atua o te ra, gods of light, because darkness 
precedes light. Their chief was Hine nui te po, 
great mother night, or Hades. Light and life are 
represented by Tama mir te ra, the great son of 
day. A creation epic describes the cosmogonic 
periods, the first of which is that of thought, the 
second that of night or darkness ; 

‘The word became fruitful ; 

It dwelt with the feeble glunmering ; 

It brought forth night. 

The great ni;;ht, the long night, 

The lowest mglit, tlie loftiest night. 

The thick night, to be felt. 

The night to be touched, the night unseen, 

The night following on. 

The night ending in death.' 

Then follows the third period, that of light, and 
the fourth, in which sun, moon, and stars are 
created, ‘ thrown up as the eyes of Heaven, then 
the heaven became Hglit.’^ This idea that chaos 
and darkness — the state of Po, Hades, or night — 

? recede all gods and all tilings is wide-spread in 
'olynesia. Even a heaven-god like Taaroa, creator 
of sun, moon, etc., springs from it or he sprang 
out of an egg and so brought light to the world.® 
The Garos s.ay that earth was at first a huge 
watery plain, and darlniess lay over all. Tatara- 
Rabuga created earth through a lesser spirit and, 
at the latter’s request, placed sun and moon in the 
slry to give light.* 

The myth of Heaven and Earth as a divine pair 
is common in W. Africa, but its most significant 
expression is found among the Yqnibas, who say 
that Ohntala and Odndua, their chief god and god- 
dess, were shut up in darkness in a calabash in the 
beginning. She blamed him for this, whereupon 
he blinded her.® 

Among the Eskimos, _ a people dwelling for a 
great part of the year in darkness, many myths 
deal with this subject. According to one of these, 
men came out of the earth, lived in perpetual 
darkness, and knew no death. There came a flood 
which destroyed all but two old women, one of 
whom desired both light and death. Death came, 

I Taylor, p. 100 ff. 

3 W. Ellis, Polynes. Researches'^, London, 1832, L 322 ; Waite- 
Gerland, vi. 240, 266 f. 

! L. Frobeniu.s, Die Weltanschauung der Faturvolker, p. 10. 

4 A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 82 f. 

8 A. B. EUls, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 42 ; 
ABWxL peoS] 402 f. ; Frobenius, pp. S50, 354, 359 
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and with it sun, moon, and stars.^ Another wide- 
spread myth is that of the brother who, in the 
time when darkness covered the earth, ravished 
his sister. In_ her anger at his brutal conduct, 
she pursued him to the sky with a brand. He 
became the moon and she the sun, ever pursuing 
the moon, except in winter, when she remains in 
her house and there is darkness. The stars are 
sparks from the brand.^ 

A well-knoivn Chinese myth relates that in the 
beginning all was darkness. From a great mun- 
dane egg, which divided in two, came Poon-Koo 
Wong, who made the sky out of the upper and 
earth out of the lower half. He also made sun and 
moon.^ Chinese philosophy speaks of T'ai-Kih, the 
‘ Most Ultimate,’ which produced the cosmic souls 
Yang and Yin, male and female, heaven and earth, 
warmth and cold, light and darkness.® In Japan 
an old myth in the KojiJci speaks of a time when 
Heaven and Earth were not separated and the In 
and Yo (= Yin and Yang) not yet divided. AH 
was chaos and presumably darkness.® 

A Finnish cosmogonic myth in the Kalevala 
relates that from the upper and lower parts of an 
egg which fell into the primeval waters were 
formed heaven and earth, from the yolk the sun, 
from the white the moon, and from the darkness 
in the egg the clouds.^ 

Scandinavian mythology contains an elaborate 
myth of beginnings. There was first a void world 
of mist, ginnunga-gap. On its southern extremity 
was muspell, fire, on its northern, nijl, fog ; from 
the one proceeded light and warmth, from the 
other darkness and cold. According to Grimm, 
ginnunga-gap is the equivalent of the Gr. xdos, 
meaning both ‘ahjss’ and ‘darkness.’® In the 
Edda, Day personified is the son of Night, each 
of them having a horse and car, in which they 
journey round the earth. The primitive method 
of counting time mth Scandinavians, Teutons, 
and Celts was on the principle that night preceded 
day, the moon, which ‘governs the night,’ being 
the measurer of time. Tacitus says of the Teutons 
that they count the number of nights, not of days, 
for the night seems to precede the day. Caesar 
writes of the Celts that they define the divisions of 
seasons not by days but by nights, and observe 
times in such an order that day follows night.® 
A Celtic myth embodying these ideas has not 
come down to us. 

2. Origin of light. — In some of the myths just 
cited the origin of light from darkness, or from the 
creation of sun and moon, is already found. As in 
the Maori myth, light is sometimes prior to the 
sun (cf. Gn Some other examples of such 

myths may be cited. In Bushman belief the sun 
was a mortal on earth from whose body light 
radiated for a short distance round his house. 
Some children were sent to throw him up to the 
sky as he slept, and now he lightens the earth. 

r K. Rasmussen, People of the Polar North, London, 1903, 
p. lOL 

a 76. p. 173 ; 11 RBEW [1894], pp. 260, 481 : H. Rink, Tales 
and Trad, of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 237 ; cf. the idea of 
the Ticunus that stars are emanations from the face of the 
supreme God. 

i Cf. HAI, Washinirton, 1907-10, i. 971 ; J. A. Farrer, Prim. 
Manners and Customs, London, 1879, p. 244 ; E. R. Emerson, 
Indian Myths, do. 1884, p. 102 ; 1 ilBjB[K[lS81], p. 25 ; 5 RBEW 
[1837], p. 540 : Frobenius, p. 30. 

4 J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, LI; see also CmsA, voL 
iii. p. SOlb. 

5 J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 9. 

8 W. G. Aston, Shinto, llondon, 1905, p. 85. 

7 Kalevala, rune L 

8 J. Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1832-83, p. 558. 

9 76. p. 735 ; Tac. Germ. 11 ; Cssar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 18 ; cL 
Pliny, MN xvL 44, and see CiLESniR (Celtic) and Oalesdar 
(T eutonic). 

19 W. H. L Bleek, Bushman Folklore, London, 1911, pp. 
45-55. 


The Baronga think that the reflexion of light on 
the sea after the sun’s rising is a kind of source of 
light whence the sun is renewed daily. It is ‘ cut 
out from the provision of fire,’ and dies in the 
West nightly. Li^ht is also called ‘that which 
makes to appear.’^ An E. African myth tells 
how two men came to a cave, looked in, and saw 
the sun. One of them removed a stone, and was 
burned up. Then the sun ascended on high to 
light the world.® According to the Ja-Luo, 
Apodtho, father of mankind, appeared from 
heaven on earth together with the sun, moon, and 
wind, wliich fled to the sky when he was angry, 
and have remained there ever since. The heaven- 
land has people as bright as fire, and men ivill go 
there lyhen they die.® 

3. Succession of light and darkness, day and 
night. — In some instances light, not darkness, is 
primordial ; or after creation, while day exists, 
night is still unknown. Numerous myths relate 
how darkness is produced and the re^ar alter- 
nation of day and night follows. The Wumbaio, 
an Australian tribe, say that at one time the sun 
never moved. Nurelli, tired of eternal day, bade 
it go down by the west.® In Banks Island, Qat, 
after making all things, did not know how to make 
night, and it was always day. He heard that 
there was night at Vava, and went there to get it 
from I Qong, Night. Betuming with it, he bade 
his brothers prepare for night. The sun now moved 
westwards ; he let go the night, and it was dark.- 
After a time he cut it with a knife, and daylight 
again shone out. In Lepers’ Island this is told of 
Tagaro.® The Meitheis say that at first there 
were two suns which rose and set alternately. A 
slave, tired of getting no rest, shot one of them. 
There was now always darkness. _ The other sun 
refused to come forth, but at last did so as a result 
of certain ceremonies.® The savage Malays of 
Malacca have a myth of three suns, one of which 
was always left in the sky. The female sun was 
induced to swallow her husband and child, and 
now there was night.’ A native Brazilian myth 
tells that at first there was no night. Night, or a 
cobra who oyvned night, slept at the bottom of the 
waters. His daughter would not sleep with her 
husband till he procured darkness from her father. 
Servants were sent to bring a tucuman fruit from 
him. In spite of all warnings, they opened it, and 
all grew dark. The daugliter now separated day 
from night.® In Santa Cruz sun and moon are 
said to have travelled together, but by a trick the 
sun caused the moon to fall into a marsh and went 
on before her. Night is the result of a_ part of 
the moon becoming black through this trick.® A 
Finnish myth says that in the beginning there 
was nothing but water and light — an unusual 
version of the cosmogonic idea.’® In some instances 
night is formed as the result of a dualism. The 
Yezidis say that God made the world beautiful. 
Then ISIalik-Taus appeared before Him and said that 
there could be no light -without darkness, no day 
without night, and accordingly He caused night to 
follow day.” In a 'Wallachian Marchen God sends 
a bee to inquire of the devil, the master of night, 


1 A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913, 
, 2S2, 

2 D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 280. 

3 O. W. Hobley, 7A7 xxxiii. [1903] 328, 331. 

4 Howitt, p. 423 ; cf. A. Lang-, Myth, Ritual, and Religions, 
ondon, 1899, i. 124 f. 

9 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 150, 

8T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1903, p. 1250. 

7 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 

‘eninsula, London, 1906, ii. 338. , , . .o-t, 

8 F. J. de Santa-^Vnna Nery, Folk-lore Iristlien. Pans, 18^, 
. 55 : Conto da MagalhHes, Conies indiens du Brisil, Rio d« 
aneiro, 1883, p. 1. 

9 W. O’Ferrall, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 224. 

10 O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, L C9. ” 76. p, 27. 
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whether there should be one sun or more. The 
bee rests on the devil’s head and hears his cogi- 
tations to the effect that, if there are several suns, 
men will get so accustomed to heat that there will 
be no fear of hell ; night will be as clear as day ; 
and the works of darkness will be brought to 
an end.i In Breton folk-belief God created the 
day, and the devil made night as an offset to it.^ 
The same dualism is found in a Melanesian story 
in which all that Tagaro makes is good. Suqe, 
who makes evil things, wished to have six nights 
to one day, but Tagaro sent him underground to 
rule the souls of the dead.* An extremely naive 
Macedonian Marchen tells how all creation, grate- 
ful to the sun for his light and warmth, proposed 
to reward him with a wife. But the lion said that 
several suns would be bom and all would be burned 
up. All agreed that it was better for the sun not 
to marry. In disgust he hid himself in the sea, 
and all became dark, to the consternation of the 
animals. But the hen, persuading him that mar- 
riage was a disgrace, caused him to rise from the 
sea every morning.^ This myth obviously origi- 
nates from the apparent disappearance of the sun 
into the sea at night, and his apparent rising from 
it in the morning. An Eskimo myth relates that 
sun and moon were once removed, causing dark- 
ness which no shaman could dispel. A boy is 
sent by his aunt to go south, where he will find 
the light. He arrives at a hut where light like a 
ball of fire is lying, but it is hidden by a man 
shovelling snow, which causes obscurity. He steals 
the light aud is pursued. He breaks ofl pieces, 
each of which produces day, which is then followed 
by night. They are of unequal lengths because 
sometimes he travels a longer time without throw- 
ing out light, sometimes a shorter time.® This 
myth exactly reproduces the phenomena of the 
Arctic dark winter, and the phenomena of days 
and nights of varying lengths. 

^ Gods of light and darkness ; sun and moon. 
— ^Day and night or their rulers or representatives, 
sun and moon, are often personified as male and 
female, or as husband and wife, as in the Eskimo 
myths already cited {§ i). This is found in Ameri- 
can Indian mythology ; and in Australian belief, 
e.g. among the Arunta, the sun is female, the 
moon male.® It is also found among the Andaman 
Islanders (the sun is the wife of the moon), tlie 
Indians of Guatemala, in Central Celebes, in 
Cumana, among the Ewe and Yoruba, in Tahiti, 
among the Piutes, among the Ainus, and among 
the peasants of Oberpfalz.’ In another American 
myth day and night are two wives who produce 
light and darkness by sitting alternately at the 
door of their tent.® 

In New Britain sun and moon, to whom belong 
respectively day and night, are children of Hu and 
Mamao, and, having gone up to the sky, have 
stayed there ever siuce.® 

In a Tongan myth Vatea and Tonga-iti quarrel 
about the parentage of -the first-bom of Papa, each 
claiming it as his oivn. The child is cut in two. 
Vatea throws one part up to the sky, where it 
becomes the sun ; Tonga-iti throws the other to 
the dark slcy, whence the moon. This is explained 

1 A. Schott, WaJach. Mdrchen, Stuttgart, 1815, p. 2831. 

3 P. S6billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 1901-07, i. 135. 

* Codrington, p. 169. i Diihnhardt, p. 180. 

6 IS RBBW [1899], pt. 1, p. 484. 

« tl nBEW [1903], p. 174 ; Spencer-Gillen*, p. 561. 

7E. H. Man, JAI xii. [1882-83] ICO; O. Stoll, Guatemala, 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 275; Lasch, ^illT iii. 134, 107; Ellis, Eire- 
tpeaking — . '■“oo r cc Y'—uba-speaking Peoples, 

do. 1894, p. . von Oceanien, Berlin, 

1883, p. 40, ■ ; ■ .'i, i. 131; 242»: 

Lasch, AEiriii. 139. 

8 E. Petitot, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, 
p. 1611. 

9 G. Brown, Jte2anesia7is and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 
303. 


as Day and Night alternately embracing Earth, 
their joint offspring being sun and moon.^ 

In Norse mythology Night and Day are mothei 
and son, set in the sky by All-Father, who gives 
each a horse and chariot to drive round the earth. 
The sun also has a chariot.® 

In many of the myths just cited sun and moon 
are not always regarded as causing light and dark- 
ness, or rather day and night. These exist apart 
from them, though the two are associated together. 
A clear connexion between them, however, is seen 
in another group of myths — those of the sun- 
catcher. In some of these the sun is tied down, 
as in a Toda instance, by a demi-god. There is 
at once darkness on the earth and in the under 
world, whither the sun goes at night. The people 
of both implore the demi-god for the sun’s release.® 
More usually the sun is captured because his course 
is far too rapid and darkness comes too soon — found 
in many Polynesian myths — or too erratic, as in a 
Ute myth.® Sometimes, however, he is captured 
in order to lengthen the ordinary day, and this 
group is then connected with magical rites which 
have also this for their purpose.® Again, he is 
captured by some persons who wish to amuse 
themselves, but it becomes so hot that the cap- 
tors run away.® The second group of myths is 
obviously suggested in answer to such a question 
as was raised by the Inca prince : Why cannot the 
sun wander freely about? Clearly because he 
obeys tbe will of a superior being. This is an 
idea found also in the mythologies of the higher 
culture. 


For further examples see Stilusxne, ii. [1884-85] 656; Lang, 
Ml/th, Jlit. and Pel.i 1. 124 f. ; A B. Tylor, Early Eist. of Man- 
kindl, liOndon, 1870, p. 846 ff. 

Light and darkness, day and night, sun, moon, 
and stars are often personified or worshipped ns 
gods, or the sun, moon, and stars, as sources of 
light, are the dwellings of gods. Thus the Ainus 
believe in a spirit of light wno lives in the sun or 
animates it (ERE i. 242’’). Many African tribes 
have a high god, often the sky personified, and 
many of them worship the heavenly bodies as 
sources of light. Loba, the high god of the Bak- 
iviri, has a name signifying originally Heaven or 
Sun, and so in many other instances.’ Shango of 
the Yoruba is the sun, dwelling in a flaming house 
of brass ; one of his train is Biri, the darkness.® 
The Kavirondo worship the moon and the sun, the 
latter regarded os apathetic, occasionally benefi- 
cent, but usually malignant.® Among the ancient 
Teutons and Celts sun and moon were also divini- 
ties to whom a cult was paid.’® Among the Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne is the sunlight and Tangaloa is 
the lord of light, his brother being Bongo, god of 
dark and night.” The Andaman Islanders connect 
Puluga, their high god, with the sky, where he set 
the sun and moon, who give light by his command 
and have their meals near his house.” Among the 
Hottentots Tsuni-Goam, the red dawn, is opposed 
to the dark sky personified as Gaunali,’® With the 


J W. W. GUI, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, Lonion, 
1876, p. 45. 

2 Grimm, pp. 735, 787. 

» W. 11. R. Rivera, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 592. 

4 G. Turner, JKincteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, 
p. 248 ; Taylor, Tc Ika a MauiS, p. 100 (in this cose Maui beats 
the Bun and makes it lame) ; Gill, pp. 62, 70 ; Grey, Polynes. 
Myth., p. 24 f. ; 1 liBEW, p. 24. 

B Waitz-Gerland, vi. 253 ; cf. GB®, pt. i.. The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, L 311 ff. . „ , 

8 E. Nordenskiold, Indianerleben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 291(Chan4 

^''^W^^Schneider, Die Eel. der afrik. NatarvSlker, Munster, 
1891, pp. 43, 62, 80. , „ , 

8 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 46 f. ; Frobenius, p. 232f. 
s G. A. S. Northcotc, JEAI xxxviL [1007] 03. 


10 Grimm, p. 704. 

11 Gill, pp. 10-14 ; Grey, p. 1 ff. 

12 E. H, ilan. JA I xii. 160 f., 160. 

IS T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, London, 1881, pp. 124. 12*. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive) 


Fijians Ndauthina is god of light and fire, whose 
love of light in his infancy was so great that his 
mother bound lighted reeds to his head.^ 

.5- Regions of light and darkness. — As in the 
higher religions the beneficent or loftier gods are 
connected with light or dwell in the sky (ef. 1 Ti 
6 '“, ‘ dwelling in the_ light which no man can ap- 
proach nnto so it is also in savage belief. The 
Australian high gods, Bunjil, Mungun-ngaur, and 
Baiame, dwell in the sky or in Keladi, ‘eternal 
brightness,’ and the Nurali of the Murray River 
tribes is an embodiment of light.^ The higher 
Polynesian gods, Tangaroa, Tangaloa, Tii, etc., 
dwell in the light heavens, seven or ten in number.* 
The Khonds reverence Bura Pennu, god of light, 
or Bella Poona, the sun-god, whose dwellings are 
the sun and the place where it rises. Puluga, the 
Andaman high god, lives in the sky. This is true 
also of many African gods; e.g., the Zulus hold 
that the creator lives in heaven, and Nzambi 
Mpun^ of the Fiort dwells behind the firma- 
ment.^ Similarly one of the names of the supreme 
being of the Indians of Guiana signifies ‘ the 
Ancient One in Skyland.’® Many of the Teutonic 
gods, some of them gods of light, dwelt in the sky, 
where Valhalla was situated. 

‘From the sky the Rods descend to earth, along the sky they 
make their journeys, and through the sky they survey unseen 
the doings of men.’ 6 

So also Elysium, the abode of the blest, whether 
it is in the sky or on or below the earth, is always 
a region of light and brightness. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the abode of unhappy spirits in all 
mythologies is dark and gloomy, in this resembling 
the abode of the shades in religions where no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between good and bad 
spirits — the Bab. Arallu, the Heb. Sh«61, the Greek 
Hades (see the series of artt. on Blest, Abode op 
THE). 

The subterranean Puellko or Tartarus of the Caroline 
Islanders is cold and dark.f In Polynesia, as Po, or darkness, 
was the primal source of light and of the gods of light, so it is 
also conceived as the subterranean place of night whither 
departed spirits go.® In Nanumea the wicked go to a place of 
mud and darkness.* The Japanese Yomi, or Hades, means 
‘ darkness,’ and it is presided over by Susa-no-wo, a personifica- 
tion of the rain-storm, anda moon-god, ruling also the darkness 
of night.l0 The Scandinavian Nitlhel is a place of darkness 
surrounded by fogs and gloom (see Blest, Aeodb of tub 
[Teutonic]). 

6 . Evil powers and darkness. — Evil gods, gods 
of death, etc., are often associated with darkness, 
or divinities who are not evil have often acquired 
a sinister aspect in so far as they are associated 
with the night or even with the moon, the ruler of 
the niglit. The Sakai believe that the lord of hell, 
a cavern in the interior of the earth, is a friend of 
darkness and cannot bear the light.'^ In Polynesia 
Rongo, brother of Tangaroa, is god of darkness 
and night ; Hine-nui-te-po, the great mother night, 
into which all must fall, is a personification of night 
and death. Some Australian divinities to whom 
evil powers are ascribed are connected with dark- 
ness and night.’® The Japanese Susa-no-wo, already 
referred to, is anotlier instance. Much more gener- 
ally all evil spirits, demons, ghosts, and the like 
are associated with darkness, which men’s fears 
peopled with them.’'* 

I B. Thomson, The Fijians^ London, 1908, p. 113. 

^JAl xiv, [1835] 313, xiii. [1884] 193 ; R. Brough Smyth, Abor, 
of Victoria^ Melbourne, 1878, i. 423. 

3 Gill, pp. 4, 13; Ellis, i. 114, 325 ; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 240f., 
299. 

” -4*11. Callaway, Ilel. System of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
p. 49 f, ; A. Lang, ilakxng of Religxon'^t London, 1900, p. 22S. 

5 E. F. itu Thurn, Among the Indians of Gaiana, London, 
1883. p. 305. 

® Grimm, p. 693. 

F. W. Christian, Caroline IslandSt London, 1S90, p. 75. 

8 Ellis, i. 390 ; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 207 f. 

9 Turner. Samoa, p. 292. 10 Aston, pp. 63, 137 u 

11 Skeat'Blagden, ii. 2S6. , 

13 Gill, pp 4, 10-14 ; Taylor, p. 100; Ellis, i. 323 f. I 

13 Waitz-Gerland, vi. 800 f. 14 See ERE iv. 623^. ' 


In S.E. Guinea evil spirits called mraiana inhabit dark 
places and wander about at night ; and in New Britain Kaia a 
spirit cau^ng disease, earthquake, etc., lives in craters and dark 
places.i The Tasmanians thought that lower spirits concealed 
themselves in dark ravines by day and came forth at night to do 
harm.- The Australians also peopled the darkness with a 
variety of horrible beings ready to pounce upon men.* In- 
numerable other examples from savage belief might be cited. 
Similarly, among the Celts and Teutons a variety of demoniac 
and supernatural beings were associated with the darkness, 
and in folk-superstition generally fairies, witches, demons, wer- 
wolves, vampires, and ghosts are most powerful in the hours of 
darkness, especially ‘at the lone midnight hour when bad 
spirits have power.'* See artt. Dkjio.xs and Spirits, Fairt, 
Lvoanturopt, Vampire. 

Among savages, as also among higher races, 
there is a wide-spread fear of the darkness. Many 
savages will not travel or even leave their huts or 
camp at night; or, if they do so, they must be 
armed with firebrands and the like to keep evil 
spirits at a distance, since these fear tlio light. 
Thus we find magical rites to overcome the 
terror of darkness ; e.g., in New Caledonia the 
priest, when cutting the umbilical cord of a boy, 
had a vessel of water before him, dyed black as 
ink, in order that when the child grew up he might 
not fear to go anywhere on a dark night.® For 
similar reasons an eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
universally feared. Generally a monster is sup- 
posed to be destroying these bodies, and, since they 
are so often regarded as the sources of light, it is 
feared that their destruction would mean a return 
to the primordial darkness. Every precaution is 
therefore taken to scare off the destroying monster 
or to bring to an end whatever other mythical 
cause is attributed to an eclipse.® In connexion 
with the belief that evil spirits have power in the 
dark must be noted the wide-8i)read idea that their 
power ceases at dawn, or that, if they are surprised 
by daylight, they are destroyed. This applies to 
all evil beings, demons, witches, fairies, etc. See 
art. Fairy. 

7. Dualism of light and darkness. — The contrary 
nature of light and darkness, the qualities instinc- 
tively associated with each— life with light,’ death 
and terror with darkness— might easily suggest to 
primitive minds a species of natural dualism. The 
day seems to be swallowed up by night, again to 
appear and drive it away ; at an eclipse sun or 
moon is wholly or partiaUy concealed by darkness, 
figured as a beast or demon, but again emerges 
victorious. Hence in some instances on the lower 
levels of culture light, or day, and darkness, or 
night, may be personified and regarded as in con- 
flict. That this was the case is obvious from such 
a dualistic system as the Farsi, which is funda- 
mentally concerned with an older natural dualism 
of light and darkness, giving rise to a moral dual- 
ism of good and evil. The same dualism is found 
sporadically in other higher religions, and in faitlis 
in which the influence of Parsiism was felt,® also 
perhaps in such a dualism as exists in the religion 
of the Buriats (g.v.). On the other hand, smce 
light, day, sun, seem to rise out of night, they are 
perhaps more often regarded as produced by dark- 
ness, rather than hostile to it, as in Polynesian 
mythology and elsewhere (§ i). It is also probable 
that modem inquirers into savage myths have too 
readily assumed that mythical personages repre- 
sented, on the one hand, light, sun, or dawn, and, 
on the other, darkness and night, and that my ths 
of a contest between a hero and a demoniac being 
necessarily meant a contest between light and dark- 

1 Brown, IManesians and Polynesians, pp. 235, 357. 

7 A. Lin" Roth, Abor. of Tasmania, London, 1S90, p. 63. 

3 Waitz-Uerland, vi. 801; Brough Smyth, i. 457; Spencer. 
Gillen'’, 400. 

4 Sir W. Scott, Ere of St. John, verse 24- 

5 Turner, Samoa, p. 341. 

5 Lasch, AR IT iii. 97-152 ; also art. Prodioim and Porte.^. 
7Cf. P. Giran, Jlayie et ret. annamite. Pans, 

P- 118. 

8 See Dahnhardt, pp. 27 If., 48. 
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ness. While it is possible that certain American 
myths adumbrate such a contest, it is likely that, 
on arbitrary philological grounds, such an inter- 
pretation has been too easily applied to them.^ 
One aspect of such a mythic strife may be seen 
in the beings associated with light and darkness 
rather than in these themselves personified. Thus 
the demoniac beings who have power in the dark- 
ness are generally powerless and are not feared by 
day (§ 6), or those connected with gloom and 
darkness are often regarded as opposite in nature 
or opposed to divinities or spirits of light — 
e.g., gods residing in the heavens. In primitive 
religion decisive examples of a conflict between 
light and darkness are few in number, but the 
mythic method is seen in the words of a Basuto 
who described nature as given up to perpetual 
strife — the wind chasing the clouds, darkness pur- 
suing night, printer summer, etc.“ If, as has been 
supposed, the Polynesian Maui is the sun (though, 
as has been seen, Maui captures the sun), then the 
story of how he intended to pass through the body 
of lline-nui-te-po, but was unsuccessful and died, 
and so brought death into the world, might be a 
myth of the sun or light being swallowed up by 
darlcness.s In Khond belief the supreme creator, 
Bura Pennu, the light- or sun-god, is opposed, not 
by darkness, but by Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, 
the bringer of disease, death, and other evils.* 
Japanese mythology preserves a story of the retire- 
ment of the sun-goddess to the rock cave of heaven, 
leaving the world to darkness, because of the mis- 
conduct of her brother Susa-no-wo, the storm-god 
and later ruler of Yomi (the dark Hades). The 
gods dance in front of the cave, and she comes out 
to see them and is prevented from re-entering. 
Light is thus restored to the world. This suggests 
a myth of the strife between light and darkness. 
Later Shinto theologians allegorize the goddess’s 
retirement as emblematic of the darkness of sin, 
and the renewal of light as signifying repentance.® 
Grimm has suggested that many phrases in Teu- 
tonic languages used of light and darkness, day 
and night, show the one as a hostile, evil power in 
contrast to the kindly character of the other, and 
that there is perennial strife between the two.® 

LiTEnATtmB. — O. Dahnhardt, Natiirsagen, i. 'Sagen zam 
Alten Test.,’ Leipzig and Berlin, 1007 ; L. Frobenins, l)ie IVelt- 
anschauung der ^^turvolker, Weimar, ISOS; R. Lasch, ’Die 
Pinsternisse in dor Myth, und im rel. Branch der Volker,’ AR W 
iii. [1000] 97-162; iUhtsine, ii. [Paris, 1SS4-S6] 664 ff.; E. B. 
Tyler, PC3, London, 1S01, passim. 

J. A. MacColloch. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Chinese). —The 
Chinese outlook on life and attitude towards re- 
ligion give more prominence to light than to 
darkness. 

The two principles which pervade all nature and 
to which everything is assigned — th^m and yang 
principles, the dnalistic elements of dliinese philo- 
sophy — are also the two headings into which light 
and darkness are differentiatea. Yin, it may be 
said, is darlcness, and yang light. The latter 
stands for the upper world of light ; the fonner for 
the nether world of gloom and semi-darkness. 

It is difficult to classify as gods of darkness any 
of the gods of the Chinese, unless Yama (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo), the ruler of Hades, with his entourage of 
oflicials and demons, be considered as such. The 
light of the sun is wanting in the Chinese nether 

1 For these myi/hs see D. G. Brinton, Jfglfis of the A'eto World, 
Philadelphia, 1S90, p. lOSff.; Tylor, PC3, ii. 200 ff. For 
some arguments against these views see A. Lang, Xineteenth 
Cent. xix. [18SG] 60-65, and Ctisiom and Jlfj/lhs, lijndon, 1893, 
p. 197 IT. (against Hahn's theory of a contest of light and dark- 
ness in Hottentot mythology). 

2 E. (3as.alis, Les Rassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 253. 

s Grey, Polgnes. Myth., p. 38 f. ; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 201, 207. 

4 S. O. MacPherson, Memorials of Sereiee in India, Ixjndon, 
1805, p. 84. 

t Aston, p. 100 f. t Grimm, p. 762. 


world ; it is a land of shades and of the shadow of 
death, for a tivilight gloom prevails. The idea of 
hells in Taoism was derived from Buddhism ; but 
the conception was developed on dift'erent lines. 
Utter darkness reigns in eight hells out of the 
millions of various abodes of punishment in the 
future world of Chinese Buddhism.* 

In the primitive religion of the ancient Chinese 
nature - worship was prominently apparent, and 
remnants of this are still found : in the erstwhile 
Forbidden City, or Inner City, of Peking there is a 
splendid altar to Light. The sun, according to the 
Chinese, is the source of all brightness, and the mas- 
culine principle in nature is embodied in it, while the 
moon 18 considered to be the essence of the female 
principle. The philosopher Chu Hsi said : 

• In the beginning heaven and earth were Just the light and 
dark air. ... The subtle portion of the air . . . became heaven 
and the sun, moon, and stars. . . . Light and darkness have 
no beginning.’ * 

The ‘visible darkness’ that engulfs the sun and 
moon at an eclipse is supposed popularly to be the 
effect of a monster swallowing them. Mandarins 
under the old regime offered worship as an official 
duty during an eclipse, soldiers fired muskets, and 
priests clanged cymbals and chanted prayers to 
the sun and moon. 'While all this was going on, 
the populace fired crackers and clashed pots and 
pans to frighten the monster away.® 

There is an altar to the sun to the east of the 
Tatar City of Peking. That to the moon is outside 
the west wall.* 

In that ancient Chinese classic, the Yi King, or 
Booh of Changes, one of the trigrams is an emblem 
of light or brightness.® Light and brightness are 
the symbols of, or attributes applied to, goodness 
and virtue.® The rising of the brightest object in 
the sky is suggestive of advancing, and Hft Ping- 
wdn of the '^uan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1367) thus 
applies it : 

’Of bright things there is none so bright ns the sun, and 
after its pattern he [the superior man] makes himself bright.’ 7 

These instances show that the Chinese early 
seized on the striking symbolism of light and dark- 
ness to represent a mental or moral condition os 
well as a physical one; and this expressive lan- 
guage has continued in use. It appears now and 
again in the T&o Teh Ching : 

‘We should attemper our bnghtness, and bring ourselves 
into agreement with the obscurity of others.’ ® ‘ Use the light 
that is within you to revert to your natural clearness of sight.’ » 

There is the goddess of lightning, worshipped by 
both Buddhists and Taoists, who, according to the 
popular mythology, was appointed to accompany 
the god of thunder on his expeditions to prevent 
his making a mistake, for on one occasion, finding 
the white rind of a melon flung away, in the 
darkness of a smoke-begrimed Chinese kitchen, he 
mistook it for rice and killed with his chisel and 
hammer the supposed waster of good food. To 
prevent the recurrence of such an event the goddess 
carries a mirror in each hand, or one in her two 
hands, and flashes light on objects before the god 
strikes. This is the explanation of ‘ the lightning’s 
fiery wing.’ 

The god of fire is another of the gods connected 
with light. His name, Hwa Kwang, may be 
rendered ‘ Beautifnl Light.’ Unlike the majority 
of the popular gods, he w.os not originally a human 

1 E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism^, London, 1883, 
p. 1056. 

'•!T. McClatchie, Confueian Cosmogony, p. 63 ff., quoted 
in S, Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, revised ed., London, 
1833, ii. 141. 

3 See H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 
London, 1888, p. 71. 

* See iirs. A. Little, Guide to Peking, Tientsin, 1904, p. 330. ; 
cf, Ezk 816. 

8 J. Leggo, rt King, SEE xvi. [1SS2] 136, note. 

6 Ib. p. 310. ~ Ib. p. 311. note. 

8 J. L^ge, Texts of Taoism, SBE xxxix. [1891] 60. 

8 H. A. Giles, Chuang TeH, London, 18S9, p. 19 ; see Tdo Teh 
Ching, ch. lit. 
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being, but a lamp, of which the snuffings of the 
^vick were turnea into a man by the recital of a 
charm. He ie the form and soul of fire.^ Both 
Buddhists and Taoists claim him. 

The Buddhists deify light by personification 
in the hodhisattva Marichi Deva. The Chinese 
represent her -with eight arms. In two of her 
hands she holds up emblems of the sun and moon. 
She is the goddess of light, and protects nations 
from war. Among her other titles is that of 
Queen of Heaven. The Taoists also claim her as 
one of their deities, and fix her residence in a star 
in the constellation of Sagittarius.® 

Buddha after Buddha, commencing with ^akya- 
muni Buddha, has light as one of his attributes, 
or some manifestation of light appears in the 
course of his life in connexion with him. Five- 
coloured lights flashed at his birth, and flame hurst 
from his dead body.® Every Buddha has, among 
his characteristies, a circle of hairs between his 
eyebrows by which he can illuminate the universes.'* 
‘Light’ and ‘Brightness’ often appear in the 
names given to different Buddhas, as well as occa- 
sionally to others, and to different objects. Among 
these names of Buddhas, present or to come, sup- 
posed to be real or fictitious, are such as ‘ Bright- 
ness of the Law,’ ‘ One whose feet display myriads 
of Luminous Figures,’ ‘The Buddha of Fixed 
Light,’ ‘Light and Bright,’ ‘The Bright Effulgence 
of Sun and Moon,’ ‘ The Clear and Bright Efficacy 
of Sun and Moon.’ The 930th Buddha of the 
present Tcalpa is called ‘The Buddha of Wonderful 
Light.’ Some twenty billions of Buddhas have 
the title of ‘ Cloud Sovereign Illuminating King.’ 
Five hundred arhats will reappear as Buddhas 
with the name of ‘Wide-spreading Brightness.’® 
Some of the demons in which Buddhism believes 
shed a glare of light.® A realm mentioned in 
Buddhism is ‘ The Bealm of Great Light.’ ® One of 
the sixteen (or eighteen in Northern Buddhism) 
celestial worlds is that of ‘ Light and Sound,’ ® and 
another is that of ‘ Unlimited Light.’ ® Buddhism 
has five ‘ Luminous Treatises.’ A fictitious de- 
gree of samudhi is also called ‘Pure Light and 
Brightness,’ and another ‘Pure Light.’** 

In Northern Buddhism the ‘ Buddha of Bound- 
lessLight,’ diffusing greatlight, Amita (Amitabha), 
originated in the ideal of boundless light, and was 
thought of at first as impersonal. He is the most 
popular of all the Buddhas among the Chinese 
people. In his heaven, the wonderful and glorious 
Paradise of the West, two Buddhas ‘ radiate light 
over three thousand great worlds. ’ *® Amita Buddha 
himself, in the wor£ of the Chinese poem singing 
his praises, has a 

‘. . . halo of light that encircles his head. 


The sun at noonday is less glorious than he.'H 

As to those who enter that heaven, 

‘The material body of men while on earthy 
Is exchanged for another ethereal and bright. 

That is seen from afar to be glowing with light.’ 

This new mystical school makes use of the sym- 


^ See Dyer Ball, * Scraps from Chinese 3IythoIog3',* in China 
Review, Hongkong, 1872-1901, xii. 18811., 321 IT., 102 fif. 
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It tb. p. 116 of 1st ed., where the term is translated ; it is not 
translated in the 2nd ed., p. 036. 
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12 J. Mkins, Chinese Buddhism^, London, 1893, p. 231. 
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holism of light in its description of religious states 
of its devotees.* In some cases light plays an im- 
portant part in the advent to earth of a god on his 
incarnation, and even one of the mythical emperors 
of China, the Yellow Emperor (2693 B.C.), owed his 
origin to this. 

With the Taoist gods, a ray of light shoots 
down arrow-like from heaven to the future mother 
shortly^ to be delivered of a child, and thus the 
divine is blended with the human in the infant, 
who has sometimes to expiate some sin from which 
his godlike nature has not saved him, or to cure 
or to eradicate some infirmity stiU inherent in his 
moral nature. 

We find a brilliant light in connexion ivith the 
preparations for the birth of the Taoist Gemmeous 
Sovereign, the Supreme Ruler, and in his later 
incarnations a golden light or a glimmering light® 
descends. Somewhat similar experiences occurred 
when the Taoist Aged Sire united with light, and 
became dust and was bom on earth.® A Taoist 
writer of the Yuan dynasty says that light broke 
forth spontaneously in the primordial void, spring- 
ing from itself in the heart of the void, and his 
idea would appear to be that to attain illumination 
one must empty oneself as the primordial void of 
which he speaks was empty.* 

The word ‘ Light ’ is used as one of the Chinese clan- 
names or surnames, as it is in English, hut it also 
appears sometimes as an individual name bestowed 
on an infant, and occasionally in union with some 
other character in a name selected later in life. 


LiTBBATnEE. — This is sufficiently cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Christian).— The 
symbolical use of the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ 
is very common in early Christian literature, and in 
the main was derived from the OT, as will be seen 
by the references given below. Ajs time went on, 
the metaphor of light served as one method of ex- 
pressing the theological conception of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. 

I. The symbolism in the NT. — We may pass by 
the obvious metaphor by which to speak or act 
‘ in the light ’ is to do so ‘ openly,’ and to speak or 
act ‘in the darkness’ is to do so ‘secretly,’ as in 
Mt 10”, Lk 12® (cf. Jn 18”, and Eph 3®, 1 Co 4=). 
More to our purpose are the numerous passages 
where ‘light’ denotes knowledge, truth, and holi- 
ness, and ‘ darkness ’ denotes ignorance and sin — 
ignorance in all its phases being included in the 
latter simile ; absence of knowledge, _ spiritual 
blindness, error, and ivickedness ; for blindness, if 
wilful, becomes sin. The opposition between light 
and darkness is expressed in Jn _3*®*- ; men had 
the opportunity, for light is come into the world, 
but tlie^ loved the daAness rather than the light, 
for their works were evil — ‘ every one that doeth 
ill hateth the light.’ ‘Darkness’ expresses the 
state of the world before the Incarnation (Jn 1®, Lk 
I”) ; the idea is taken from Is 9®, where it is said 
that ‘ the people that ivalked in darkness have 
seen a great light.’ To be in a state of sin and 
i<morance is to walk, or sit, or be in darkness 
(1 Jn !»• 8 2®, Jn 8‘®, 1 Th 5*'-, Ro 2'®, Lk 1”). In 
Jn 8*® the ‘light of life’ is the light ‘which both 
wrings from life and issues in life ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Gospel according to St. John, London, 1903, inloc.). 
The metaphor is very common in the Johannino 
ivritings, but it is frequently found elsewhere. In 
Mt 6®®^ the ‘body full of light’ {(poneivlr) denotes 
purity and holiness, and the ‘ body full of darkness’ 
{sTKOTsivlv) denotes evil ; so Lk 11®**’ (cf. Pr 14'®). 


1 See T. Richards, The Sew Test, of Higher Buddhism, Edin- 
burgh, 1910, pp. 65, 149, 151. etc. . 

2 Dyer Bali, ‘ Scraps from Chinese Mythology,’ inChina Review, 
iL 72 ff., 207, 213, 282, 287. 

4/ft. p. 85f. 

2 See L. Wieger. Be Canon taOlste, Paris, 1911, L 65, no. 248. 
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In Ac 26'® the preaching of the gospel is to turn 
the people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. St. Paul uses the 
metaphor freely. The ‘ works of darkness’ are the 
evil deeds of the present ‘ night,’ and the ‘ armour 
of light ’ is to be put on in view of the approach of 
the day (Ho IS''* ; of. Eph 5" ; for * night ’ and 
‘ day ’ in this connexion sea 1 Th 6^‘ ®). "We are 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and have been delivered out of the power of dark- 
ness {Col I'®'-)' The fruit of the light is in all 

f oodness, righteousness, and truth (Eph 5” RV). 

light has no communion with darkness, and there- 
fore Christians are not to be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers (2 Co 6*'*, quoted in Apost, Const, viii. 
34, to forbid Christians to pray with heretics). So 
St. Paul uses the verb ‘ to darken ’ (o-Korlfu or 
(TKorSoi) in Ro 1®' ll"* and Eph 4'® metaphorically of 
the hardening of the heart or the blinding of the 
eyes by ignorance, just as he uses ‘to enlighten’ 
(0cin-lfu) in a metaphorical sense in Eph 1'® (cf. Jn 
1® ; see below, § 4). St. Peter speaks of our being 
called out of darkness into God’s marvellous light 
(1 P 2®). The curious passage 2 P 1'®, where pro- 
phecy is as ‘ a lamp shining in a squalid (a^xM’JPV) 
place,’ may be compared with Mic 3®, where ‘ dark- 
ness ’ is used of want of spiritual perception in a 
prophet.' 

The name ‘Light’ is given to God. Not only is 
light a gift of God, but God is by nature ‘light’ 
(1 Jn 1® tfiZs anarthrous) 5 therefore He can be 
known by His creatures, and is all-holy, for in Him 
is no darkness at all. This goes much further than 
Is 10", where God is called ‘ the light of Israel,’ or 
Ja 1", where He is called the ‘Father of lights’ 
[t&v <pt!iro3v=t'he heavenly bodies [?]). 

This divine attribute is claimed by or ascribed 
to our Lord in Jn 8‘® (‘ I am the light of the world ’) 
9S123S.48, Lk 2®=, Mt 4'® (from Is 9®). St. John 
says that in the Word was life, and the life was 
the light of men, shining in theldarkness ; He was 
‘ the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world,’ i.e. by His Incarnation (but see 
Westcott’s note), in contrast to the Baptist, who 
was but a witness of the light (Jn 1®'®). Because 
He is the light. He will shine {eirt^aiJcrei) on the 
awakened sleeper (Eph 5'‘). He is to be a light to 
all men (Ac 13", quoting Is 49® [the reference is 
to Jesus, not to St. Paul, though the Apostle 
identifies his mission with that of his Master] ; cf. 
Is 42®, where the Servant of Jahweh is to be a light 
of the Gentiles — a phrase repeated of the ‘ Son of 
Man ’ in Ethiopia Enoch, xlviii. 4 [1st cent. B.c. ?]). 
The phrase ‘dwelling in light unapproachable’ 
(1 Ti 6'®) might be applied to the Son (so Chrys- 
ostom, Horn, xviii. %n 1 Tim., in loc.) or to the 
Father, but probably it refers to the Father (cf. Ps 
104®, Dn 2®®). See also § 3, below. 

In an inferior sense the servants of the Incarnate 
are ‘lights.’ The Baptist (see above) is ‘a lamp 
that bumeth and shineth,’ in whose light the 
disciples were willing, to rejoice for a season (Jn 
6®°). All Christians are the light of the world (Mt 
6'* cf. Ph 2'® ^uoTijpei), and are sons or children 
of light (Lk 16®, Jn 12®®, 1 Th 5®, Eph 5® [‘ once 
darkness . . . now light in the Lord’]). The 
angels are angels of light (2 Co 11'® ; we may com- 
pare the light which shone when the angel re- 
leased St. Peter, Ac 12®). In contrast to this, the 
devil and his angels are ‘ world-rulers of this dark- 
ness’ (Eph 6'®), i.e., as the Peshitta paraphrases, 

> The metaphor from the contrast between the dimness of a 
reflected light and the clearness of an open vision, a metaphor 
which was more obvious, no doubt, in the doj-s of unscientifle 
reflectors than it is now, is used by St. Paul in 1 Co Ism, where 
he describes our partial knowledge in the present world as 
seeing ‘in a mirror’ instead of ‘face to face'; but the words 
which we translate ' darkly ' (lit. ‘in a riddle') do not carry on 
the simile. 


‘rulers of the world of this darlcness’ (meaning 
‘ of this dark world ’), and their realm is the ‘ outer 
darkness ’ mentioned in Mt 8'® (for Jewish parallels 
see W. C. Allen’s note in loc., ICO [®1912]) 22'* 25®® ; 
this is the place of punishment of sinners, and we 
may compare Jude®, where the fallen angels are 
said to be ‘ kept in everlasting bonds under dark- 
ness (fi^ov) unto the judgement of the great day,’ 
and 2 P 2", where the ‘ blackness of the darkness’ 
(6 _i6<j>os ToO o-kdrous) is said to have been kept for 
evil men. The same idea of punishment is found 
in Eth. Enoch, Ixiii. 6, where the wicked say; 
‘ Light has vanished from before us, and darkness is 
our dwelling-place for ever and ever ’ ; on the other 
hand, God will for the elect ‘ transform the heaven 
and make it an eternal blessing and light ’ (xlv. 4). 

2. The same symbolism in the Fathers. — The 
symbolism of light and darkness is not so common 
in Patristic •writings as in the NT, but a few ex- 
amples may be given from the first four or five 
centuries. At the close of the Apostolic period the 
Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 18-20) describes the two 
ways, of light and darkness, t.e. of good and evil 
(cf. Dt 30'^ ; over the former are stationed the 
light-giving {(pwrayoiyol) angels of God, over the 
latter the angels of Satan. In the 3rd cent. 
Origen calls Celsns’s arguments darkness, the 
truth light (c. Cels. ■vi. 67). Lecturing A.D. 348, 
Cyril of Jerusalem says (Cat. vi. 9) that the Father 
is eternal light, beaming inexhaustibly. The 
metaphor is found in the Ancient Church Orders 
— e.g., in the Egyptian ( Coptic) Church Order (§ 62), 
the Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. (ed, 
E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 119), and the Testament 
of our Lord, li. 24 : ‘ The Father hath sent His 
Word [and Wisdom] to enlighten the saints,’ In 
the last-mentioned work (Eng. tr., J. Cooperand 
A. J. Maclean, Edinburgh, 1902) the symbolism is 
very common, both in the apocalyptic prologue 
(where it probably comes from an original apo- 
calypse, perhaps of the 2nd cent. ; see JThSt xiv. 
[1913] 601-604) and in the Church Order proper. 
Christians are children of light (i. pref., 1, 3, 12, 
37). In the liturgy of this work (i. 23) God is 
called ‘ the Father of lights ’ ( Ja 1'®), ‘ King of the 
treasuries of light,’ ‘ Illuminator of the perfect,’ 
‘ Giver of light eternal.’ Elsewhere in the book He 
is called ‘ Giver or Maker of light ’ (i. 26, 43), \ God 
of the lights . . . Whose veil is the light’ (ii. 7). 
Our Lord is ‘Begetter of light . . . Guardian of 
light eternal,’ who has ‘ shed light on the darkness 
within us’(L 26). Jesus is the name of light (ii. 
27). The illumination of the heart is frequently 
referred to (i. 15, 21, 23, 31, 32, 38, ii. 5, 7, 9). 
Somewhat more sparingly the simile is used in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Christians are ‘children 
of light’ (i. 2, ii. 32, 46, 54), as in the parallel 
passages of the Older Didascalia (see these, arranged 
on opposite pages, in F. X. Funk, Didasc. et Const. 
Apostolorum, Paderbom, 1905). The_ Father in- 
habitslight inaccessible (Apost. Const, vi. 11, -viii. 16, 
from 1 Ti 6'®). Jesus is the true light (v. 16), and 
the bishop must be a student, and enlighten him- 
self with the light of knowledge (ii. 6 ; cf. 'viii. 37). 
These phrases (except v. 16) are not in the Older 
Didascalia. In Sarapion’s Sacramentary God is 
called the ‘ Fount of light,’ and is prayed to give ns 
the (or a) Spirit of light (§ 1; JIhSt i. [1899] 105, 
in Funk \pp. cit. ii. 172], numbered § 13). Gregoiy 
of Nazianzus (Orat. xl. 6 f. [A.D. 381]) calls angels 
and men ‘light’ in an inferior sense, though in 
the highest sense God alone is_ light. 

In the Clementine Recognitions, now thought to 
be of the 4th cent., Simon Magus, denying that 
God has a Son_, says that there is a power of infinite 
and ineffable light (i.e. God), of which power even 
the Demiurge, Moses, and Jesus are ignorant 
(ii. 49). 
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3. Light as describing the relation of the Father 
and the Son. — We may now investigate the use 
ol the phrase ‘ Light of Light ’ <f)taT6s) ap- 

plied to our Lord. In the NT the Father is Light, 
and the Son is Lmht ; but the above phrase is not 
used, though in He our Lord is the eflulgence 
(dTrairyatrga) of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance ; the reference seems to be 
to Wis 7^, where Wisdom is ‘ an eflulgence from 
everlasting light . . . and an image of [God’s] 
goodness.’ (For various Patristic comments on 
He 1* see Westcotfs note, Epistle, to the Hebrews, 
London, 1889, p. 11.) 

An early approximation to the phrase ‘ Light of 
Light ’ is found in Origen {de Prin. i. 1), who says 
that God is light, illuminating man, and interprets 
‘ thy light ’ in Ps 36® of the Son. In the 2nd cent. 
Justin had used the illustration of fire kindled 
from fire with reference to the Son and the Father 
{Dial. 11, 128) ; and Tatian (c. Grmc. 5) re-echoes his 
words. So also Tertullian {Apol. 21) says that a 
ray_ of the sun is still part of the sun ; there is no 
division of substance, but only an extension ; thus 
Chi^t is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as light 
of light is kindled. But Athanasius sees a danger 
in the metaphor of fire. He says {de Decretis, v. 
23) that the Son is not as fire kindled from the 
heat of the sun, which is commonly put out again, 
but is ‘effulgence’ {atraijyacrixa), signifying that He 
is from the essence, proper and indivisible, of the 
Father, and is one with BLim (see A. Robertson’s note 
on the passage in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
iv. [1892] 165). Arius in his letter to Alexander 
had quoted Hieracas as saying that the Son was 
from the Father as a light from a light {\iixvov diri 
XiJ^i'ou), or a lamp divided into two (quoted by 
Epiphanius, jS'cBr.lxix. 7). In the small treatise 
In tllud ‘ Omnia,’ 3 (on Lk 10®®), Athanasius says 
that Christ, the Light, can never be separated 
from the Father, In Orat. c. Arian. iv. 2 the 
writer speaks of the Word as ‘ Light from Fire,’ 
and in iv, 10 compares the Father and the Son to 
fire and the effulgence from it, ‘ which are two in 
being and in appearance, but one in that its effulg- 
ence is from it indivisibly ’ ; but it is uncertain if 
this fourth Oration is by Athanasius. 

Later in the 4th cent. (A.D. 381), Ambrose says 
that ‘ the Father is Light, and the Son is Light, 
and the Holy Ghost is Light, and the Holy Ghost 
is both Light and Fire,’ referring to Is 10” {de 
Spir. Sanct. i. 14 [160 ff.]). The well-known hymn 
ipSis l\ap6v {‘Hail, gladdening Light’), sung at the 
Lamp-lighting, calls the Son the ‘ gladdening Light 
of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly Father’; 
it is older than Basil, who apparently quotes it {de 
Spir. Sanct. xxix. [73], A.D. 374). 

The phrase ‘ Light of Light ’ is found in the creed 
of Nicma and in the enlarged creed (called the 
creed ‘ of Constantinople ’) which came into 
general use. It was derived by the former from 
the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea, which, as 
Eusebius told the Nicene Fathers, had been handed 
down from preceding bishops of that see, and used 
in the baptismal catechesis ; this creed had ‘ God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life ’ (Socrates, HE 
i. 8). On the other hand, the phrase ‘Light of 
Light ’ is not in the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(c. A.D. 265), which has only ‘ Sole of Sole {fiivm ix 
p6vou), God of God ’ (it is given in Ante-Nicene 
Chr. Lib. xx. [1882] 5). In Cyril of Jerusalem 
{Cat. iv. 7) the Son is called ‘ begotten Life of Life, 
begotten Light of Light’; in xi. 4 Cyril repeats 
this phrase and adds ‘Truth of Truth, and Wisdom 
of Wisdom, and King of King, and God of God, 
and Power of Power’ (cf. xi. 18). The phrase 
‘Light of Light ’ occurs in R. H. Connolly’s recon- 
struction of Aphraates’ creed (4th cent.; JThSt ix. 
[1908] 280), but not in the creeds of the various 


Church Orders, though those of the Apost. Const. 
(vii. 41) and of the Egyptian (Coptic) and Ethiopie 
Church Orders are of the Eastern type (those 
of the Testament of our Lord, the Canons 
of Hippolytus, and the Verona Fragments are 
the Western or Roman creed). It is instruc- 
tive to note the different creeds of the Council of 
Antioch in Encreniis, a.d. 341. The second creed 
has ‘God of God, Whole of "Whole, Sole of Sole, 
Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord, 
the living Word, the living Wisdom, [Life], the 
true Light,’ etc. The third creed has merely ‘ per- 
fect God of perfect God.’ The fourth creed, draivn 
up by a continuation of the Synod, has ‘God of 
God, Light of Light . . . who is the Word and 
Wisdom and Power and Life, and the true Light’ 
(these creeds are given in Athanasius, de Synodis, 
23, 24, 25, and the second and fourth in Socrates, 
HE ii. 10, 18 ; see them also in Hefele, Councils, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 77-80). With refer- 
ence to the phrase in question Basil, when dealing 
with the relation of the Son to the Father, and 
speaking of the phrase ‘ like in substance ’ (Syotov 
KUT oislav), says that he will accept the phrase if 
the word iirapaWdKTois (‘ivithout any difference’) 
be added, as equivalent to the Homoousion : 

‘Being ot this mind the Fathers at Nicrea spoke of the Only- 
begotten as “ Light of Light,” “Very God of Very God,” and so 
on, and then consistently added the Homoousion. It is impossible 
for any one to entertain the idea of variableness of light in 
relation to b’ght, of truth in relation to truth, or of the essence 
of the Only-begotten in relation to that of the Father ’ {Ep. ix. 
3, to Maximus). 

Passing to later times, we note the curious fact 
that the phrase does not occur in the present 
Nestorian Creed (F. E. Brightman, Lit. East, and 
West., Oxford, 1896, p. 270), though_it is in that of 
the Nestorian Catholicos Ishuyaw (Isho'yahbh) I., 
A.D. 595, which is given by W. A. Wigram, The 
Assyrian Church, London, 1910, p. 291. 

Reviewing the evidence, we conclude that the 
appearance of the phrase in a creed cannot be 
affirmed before the 3rd cent., though perhaps (in 
view of Eusebius’s word ‘ bishops ’ in the plural as 
above) it was so used early in that century ; 
Cffisarea wms perhaps its first home. But before 
this there is earlier evidence (in the 2nd cent.) of 
the use of the symbolism of ‘ Light of Li"ht,’ though 
not of the phrase itself. Even after Niciea it was 
not by any means universally adopted into creeds. 
It will be remembered that the creed of Nicsea 
was a test of orthodoxy, and was not at first used 
liturgically ; it was not, apparently, for some time 
used at baptisms, and was not introduced into the 
Eucharistic service till the end of the 5th century. 
It is not surprising therefore that, in spite of the 
great authority of the Council of Nicoea, the phrase 
in question did not at once spread very rapimy. 

4. Baptism and light. — In the early Church the 
symbolism of light was closely connected with the 
sacrament of initiation. Baptism was, especially 
by the Greeks, called ‘illumination,’ ipwisytt or 
^xbrurya, as in Justin {Apol. L 61), in Gregory of 
Nazianzus {Orat. xl. 1 ; cf. iL 36), once in the 
Apost. Const, (ii. 32, where it expressly includes 
the laying on of hands ; in vi. 1 and viii. 12 the 
word is used literally, of the pillar of fire, and in 
ii. 5, V. 1 metaphorically, of Imowledge ; cf. 2 Co 
d*"®), and in the Older Didascalia {Verona Latin 
Fragments, ed. Hauler, p. 87: ‘postinluminationem 
quod dioit Grcecus fotisma,’ with reference to He 
6‘ [not in the corresponding passage pf Apost. 
Const.J). Similarly the selected candidates for 
baptism were called tpomj^Syevoi, ‘ those who are in 
process of being illuminated’ (Lat. competentes), 
and the baptized were called ‘ the Ruminated ’_(oI 
tjxanaBivTfs ) — as in Justin {Apol. i. 61, 65, Dial. 
122), Clement of Alexandria {Peed. i. _6), who 
quotes Eph 5® of baptism, and wrongly derives (ptis, 
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‘man,’ from ‘ light,’ Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat., 
Introd. I. xi. 1, xiii. 21), and the Apost. Const, 
(viii. 8 and 35) ; Eusebius says that Constantine 
at his baptism ‘was filled with heavenly light’ 
(Fit. Const, iv, 62). For this reason the baptistery 
was often called in Greek ^wria-T-^pioy ; the Arabic 
Didascalia (§ 35), which derives its account of the 
church buildings from the Testament of our Lord, 
L 19, transliterates this name into Arabic (Funk, 
Did. et Const. Ap. ii. 124 f.). 

This symbolism is found also in the NT. In He 
6‘ 10’’ the aorist participle tpojTKreivres (‘illumin- 
ated’), denoting a definite act, clearly refers to 
the (Christian act of initiation, and the Syriac 
versions, both the Peshitta and the E*>'rq.leian, in 
translating these passage's, explicitly refer them to 
baptism. The metaphor has been thought to have 
been derived from the Greek mysteries, though 
the NT iMdTfipLa are quite unlike the heathen ones 
in that in the former the revelation of the unknoum 
is what is emphasized (cf. Mk 1 Co 4’ 13’ 14’, 
and Col 1”, where see Lightfoot’s note). 

The custom of the candidates for baptism carry- 
ing torches probably came from the metaphor, not 
the metaphor from the custom, which is perhaps 
alluded to by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., Introd. and 
i. 1) and certainly in pseudo-Ambrose (de Laps, 
Virg. V. [19], A.D. 374 [?]). 

There is a 2nd cent, legend, mentioned by Justin 
(Dial. 88), that, when Jesus was baptized, ‘ a fire 
was kindled in Jordan.’ It is mentioned in the 
apocryphal Preaching of Paul, in the Ebionite 
Gospel, and in the Old Latin codices ‘a’ ‘g’ (in 
Mt 3'® they read ‘lumen ingens’ or ‘magnum’; 
see H. B. Swete, Eoly Spirit tn NIP, London, 1910, 

р. 43 n.), and is a commonplace of Syriac literature. 
In the Diatessaron it was related that a light 
flashed on Jordan and the river was girdled with 
white clouds. This reading is attested by Barsalibl 
and IshS'dadh (see F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
mepharreske, Cambridge, 1904, p. 115). 

From the baptismal metaphor, Epiphany was 
called ‘The Holy Lights’ (cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xxxix. and xl. 1) ; our Lord’s baptism is the event 
principally commemorated at that festival in the 
East (see, further, art. Epiphany). 

5. Liturgical use of lights. — There are many 
traces of the symbolic use of lights in Christian 
services, from the 4th cent, onwards. Perhaps the 
earliest is in connexion with funerals. At the 
Spanish CounoU of Elvira (c. A.D. 305, can. 34) 
the custom of burning candles in the day-time in a 
cemetery was forbidden, lest the spirits of the saints 
should be disturbed — a custom probably borrowed 
from the heathen (sea Hefele, op. cit. i. 150). 
But in some form the custom continued. Lights 
were carried, as in heathen, so in Christian, funeral 
processions; see Gregory of Nyssa, de Vita S. 
MacrincB (near the end, ed. Paris, 1038, ii. 201 A ; 

с. A.D. 380), and Funeral Oration on Meletius 
(near the end; A.D. 381). Eusebius says (Fit. 
Const, iv. 66) that Constantine’s body lay in state 
‘ surrounded by candles' burning in candlesticks of 
gold, presenting a marvellous spectacle ’ ; and 
Gregory the Great (Fp. ix. 3, to Januarius, A.D. 
598) speaks of relatives at a funeral oflering lights 
for chvuches. 

About the 4th cent, we find the symbolic use of 
lights in other Christian services. In the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (i. 19) it is directed that all parts 
of tlie church ‘ be lighted, both for a type, ancf also 
for reading.’ The derived Arabic Didascalia ex- 
pands this phrase thus : ‘ Let them be lighted with 
many lights as a figure of heavenly things, especi- 
ally in tlie reading of the pericopae of the sacred 
books ’ (§ 35 ; Funk, op. cit. ii. 125). It has been 
suggested that lights had necessarily been in use 
in the catacombs and in the assemblies before dawn 


in times of persecution, and that, when churches 
were built above ground in times of peace, the 
usage was continued and was given a symbolic 
turn (W. E. Scudamore, in DC A ii. 993 f.). This 
may be partly true, though it does not explain all 
the circumstances of the case. For we find lights 
also used as a decoration at festivals, as when 
Paulinus of Nola (c. A.D. 407 ; t A.D. 431) describes 
the innumerable festal lights burning night and 
day as a sign of rejoicing (Poem. xiv. [ae S. Felicis 
Natalit., carm. iii.] line 99 fif.). ‘ Etheria,’ or 
‘ Silvia ’ (whose Peregrinatio has usually been dated 
at the very end of the 4th cent., though many 
scholars think it is somewhat later), describes the 
same thing as happening daily at Jerusalem (part 
of this work is given in App. 5 of L. Duchesne, 
Christian W orship, Eng. tr.’, London, 1912 ; see 
pp. 493, 498). This was also a heathen custom 
(Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92). Again, we find lights 
carried processionally in front of a person, as in 
the Ordo Bomanus Primus (c. A.D. 770), where 
seven candles are carried before the pope before 
mass (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Bom. Prim. 
§§ 7 f., 21). In the Ordo in the MS of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, p. 457) two candles are lighted when 
the pope says mass, and are placed behind the 
altar in candlesticks, right and left. A 5th 
cent, ivory at Trfeves exhibits candles carried in 
procession (W. C. Bishop, in the Prayer Booh 
Dictionary, p. 435). In these cases the Christian 
custom comes straight from the heathen — in the 
case of the processional lights from the custom of 
carr3dng lights before the emperor — and we can- 
not trace them to the usage in the catacombs. 

Three other symbolical usages in connexion with 
lights may be noticed, (a) Gospel lights, i.e. lights 
used at the reading of the liturgical Gospel at the 
Eucharist, are mentioned by Jerome (c. Figilant. 
7 ; A.D. 378), and are said by him to have been 
universal in the East, ‘ not so as to put darkness 
to flight, but by way of showing our joy ’ (he also 
attests the use of lighted tapers in honour of 
martyrs). Later on these lights at the Gospel are 
often mentioned — e.g., in the Ordo Bom. Prim. § 11. 
(b) The Paschal candle was blessed on Easter Even 
(‘ benedictio cerei ’), and is alluded to, perhaps by 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 22 ; A.D. 413-426 : read 
‘in laude . . . cerei’), certainly by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Oraf. xlv. 2) and Gregory the Great: 

■ the prayers . . . said over the wax taper, and the exposition 
ot the Gospels given by priests about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity '(£p. xi. S3). 

The candle ivas carried before the compctentes to 
the font (cf. § 4, above), and denoted the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. The Liber Pontif calls 
says that Pope Zosimus (A.D. 417) extended the 
custom of blessing the Paschal candle to the 
parish churches of Borne, (c) The office of Tcnebrce 
IS found from the 7th or 8th cent, onwards— -an 
extremely symbolic service on the night which 
ushers in Good Friday. After each of tlie three 
noctums one-third of the lights were extinguished, 
except that seven remained, which were gradually 
put out during matins, the last when the Gospel 
was read (DCA ii. 994»). 

We may ask what is the meaning of this symbol- 
ism of lights when transferred to Christianity, 
and used in its services. Putting aside the lights 
carried before a dignitary, we gather that the 
general idea was that, on the one hand, Christ is 
tiie Light of the world, and that, on the other, 
Christianity is the religion of light and Christians 
are children of light, 'riieirs is an open religion, 
not confined to the few, like the Greek mysteries, 
not hiding itself, as those cults which became so 
common in the heathen world, and loved darkness 
rather than light. Such seems to be the symbolism 
of the liturgical use of lights. 
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Liteeaturb. — ( 1) For the subject of light as expressing the 
relation of the Father and the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Robertson, Select Writings 
and Letters of Athanasius, tr. and notes, Oxford, IS92 (the 
Index, s.v. ‘ Light ’ and • Simile,’ gives a useful list of passages) ; 
see also E. C. S. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, 1D08, iii. 1. 
(i) For the liturgical use of lights see W. E. Scudamore, 
iiotitia Eucharistica-, London, 1876, and art. ‘Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,’ in DCA ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus 
Primus, London, 1905; W. C. Bishop, art. ‘Lights’ in the 
Prayer Book Dictionary, do. 1912 ; C. E. Hammond, art. 
‘Paschal Taper’ in DCA. (3) The symbolism of the NT is 
treated by P. H. Woods in HDB and J. Moffatt in DCG, artt. 
‘ Light.’ On the whole subject see also the works mentioned in 
the course of the article. A. J. MacLEAN. 

LIGHTAND DARKNESS{GreekandEoman). 
—In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italic civil- 
izations we have in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zeus or Jupiter, who is a 
personification of the sky and the daylight that 
fills it. He has counterparts in the religious 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 
Komans and peoples subjected to their influence 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world {6eol oipdvioi, di superi) and 
those of the under world (6eol x66vtoi, di inferi), the 
former the authors of life and increase and prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures. 

I. (5reek. — Certain varying waves of tendency, 
changing the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the histoiy of the 
Greeks. There was a time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 
ower over the religious consciousness than the 
elight in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earthquakes, sulphurous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
much to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places. Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super- 

E osition of strata. At Taenarum, a promontory of 
aconia, there was a cleft through which Herakles 
and Orpheus had both passed when they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs (186), Aristophanes 
puts an absurd speech in the mouth of Charon, the 
ferryman of the Styx, ridiculing these popular ideas. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was communication with the 
nether darkness. This is illustrated by the story 
of the visit of iEneas to the Cumtean SiWl, as 
told by Virgil, and by the behaviour at Delphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The secrets of the future have 
been supposed in all ages to be in the keeping of 
spirits below, while in Greek literature the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘ necromancer ’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated ivith the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mostW of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Ge 
or (xaia) was succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
brightness. As civilization and culture strength- 
ened, the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
apt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
the backwater of superstition. Some of the figures 
of the dark were partially transformed into figures 
of the light. Thus it was with Demeter and 
Persephone as they appeared in the historic age in 


the mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated by his later name Plouton (Pluto), i.e. 
god of wealth or prosperity. The change of vie-sv 
was sometinies aided by euphemism, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-sounding 
titles. So the avenging spirits of gloom, the 
Furies, were venerated as ‘Eumenides,’ ‘benevo- 
lent ones’ (of. artt. Eumenides, Erinyes; 
Euphemism). 

A _ profound alteration was wrought in the 
religions conceptions of the (Ireeks by the rein 
given to their myth-making fancy and to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
dimly apprehended superhuman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams of art, their original connexion with 
natural objects became veiled, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The process had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry arose in its 
glory. Some figures that did not very readily lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the da'wn-goddess, is promi- 
nent in Homer, but, as she is also too obviously 
the dawn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples were the rarest 
in the world {Metam. xiii. 588). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his origin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘ it rains ’ or ‘ it snows,’ the Greek said ‘ he rains,’ 
or ‘he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zeus. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the chilling Jove’ [Od. I. i._25). 
Apollo was always connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
When the over^owth of legend became abundant, 
there was an impulse to return to the venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Thus the worship 
of Helios, the sun, went on side by side with that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic times the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attri- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities wth 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggested 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
communication. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, becomes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes really 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mission^ to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value by poetry and_ music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion with the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades ; and so with other 
divinities. The bad effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then he can inflict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity. The 
waxing moon is of good intent, the waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Helfate, a moon-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlier a"e of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. It may be remarked that the reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astral bodies as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. As a religions 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of GrtECO-Boman civilization, and even 
then, as we shall see, it affected the outer fringes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
barbarism, rather than its heart and centre. 

Besides the light of heavenly luminarie.s, great 
and small, there is the irregular and alarming fire 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
the regular light also send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of whose chief emblems is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo. It is sometimes 
a sim of divine anger, as wlien Semele died by its 
strolce, sometimes an indication that the god has 
signified his wll and given a presage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning was thus connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The fire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. Tlie 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of fire in the ritual 
of worship. A vein of thought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earlier stages of religion, 
that the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of which they wish to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
fire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the Meat metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean flames which 
find vent in the crests of Altna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the house, always regarded as in some sense an 
altar. As every house had this altar, so the great 
State family had its central hearth-altar for all 
the burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
new community was lighted from the central fire 
of the old home. When a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his 
dwelling; in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall (TTpOTai'eiov) (see, further, art. Hearth, 
Hearth-gods [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained one of tlie clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in whose ritual fire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bacchcc. What we call the St. Elmo’s fire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
of life. The hearth-jire itself was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this idea. The light-bringing divinities are very 
naturally those \yho bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at different times and in different 
places supposed to exercise this function (cf. art. 
Birth [Greek and Eoman]). Zeus himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth ; but the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had chiefly this duty, and the greatest among them 
was Artemis. 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the grave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifarious practices and beliefs. There were 


many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. 'There is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer’s age to the time of the latest 
Greek philosophic speculation was more complex. 
The notion of a possible deliverance from the bonds 
of death prompted a series of beautiful tales, such 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the fine tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eun^dice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, is to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to be 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment had a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized so as to satisfy the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis (de Legihus, li. 36). 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no wide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldrean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact with 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Roman than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is true of 
the real religious veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought — that of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools. The express attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies appears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy. Plato, in his Timmis [g. 38 f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
other passages he assigns divine character to the 
sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers — Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a great 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by philosophers, was im- 
plicit, in an obscure form, in the popular mythology. 
Like doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleanthes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle [ityfiioviK6y) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana (g.v.), the 
seer and wonder-worker of the late 1st cent. A.D., 
venerated the sun at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to-day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
rising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposium of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully aftected the thought 
and religion of the Roman imperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those thathave been cited, 
Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish phDosopher, 
w'as in this respect fully in accord with the Greeks. 
An idea that was wide-spread in the philosophic 
schools, and especially favoured by the Stoics, was 
that the contemplation of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value for the regulation of human 
conduct. 

2 . Roman. — Among the Romans notions concern- 
ing the regions of li At and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. The dread of evil that 
might befall if the inhabitants of the nether world. 
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LiTKaATtmE. — (1) For tha subject of light as expressing the 
relation of the Father and the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Robertson, Select Writings 
and Letters of Athanasius, tr. and notes, Oxford, 1S92 (the 
Index, s.v, ‘ Licht ’ and ‘ Simile,’ gives a useful list of passages) ; 
sea also E. C. S. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, 1903, iii.l. 

For tha liturgical use of lights see W. E. Scudamore, 
Aotitia Eucharistiea-, London, 1876, and art. ‘Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,’ in DCA ; E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanus 
Rrimus, London, 1905; W. C. Bishop, art. ‘Lights’ in tha 
Prayer Boob Dictionary, do. 1912; C. E. Hammond, art. 
‘Paschal Taper’ in DCA. (3) The symbolism of the OT is 
treated by F. H. Woods in HDB and J. Moffatt in DCG, artt. 
‘ Light.’ On the whole subject see also the works mentioned in 
tha course of the article. A. J. MacLEAN. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Greekand Roman). 
— In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italic civil- 
izations we have in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zeus or Jupiter, who is a 
personification of the sky and the daylight that 
fills it. He has counterparts in the religious 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 
Romans and peoples subjected to their influence 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world {Beal ovpavwt, di superi) and 
those of the under world (Beol x6&vioi, di inferi), the 
former the authors of life and increase ana prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures. 

I. Greek. — Certain varying waves of tendency, 
chanring the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the history of the 
Greeks. There was a time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 

ower over the religious consciousness than the 

elight in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earthquakes, sulphurous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
much to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places. Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super- 
position of strata. At Tienarum, a promontory of 
Laconia, there was a cleft through which Herakles 
and Orpheus had both passed when they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs (186), Aristophanes 
puts an absurd speech in the mouth of Charon, the 
ferryman of the Sty.x, ridiculing these popular ideas. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was communication with the 
nether darkness. This is illustrated by the story 
of the visit of ZEneas to the Cumtean SiWl, as 
told by Virgil, and by the behaviour at Delphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The secrets of the future have 
been supposed in all ages to be in the keeping of 
spirits below, while in Greek literature the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘necromancer’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated with the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mostW of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Ge 
or (iaia) was succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
brightness. As civilization and culture strength- 
ened, the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
apt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
the backwater of superstition. Some of the figures 
of the dark were partially transformed into figures 
of the light. Thus it was with Demeter and 
Persephone as they appeared in the historic age in 


the mysteries celebrated at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated by his later name Plouton (Pluto), i.e. 
god of wealth or prosperity. The change of view 
was sometimes aided by euphemism, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-sounding 
titles. So the avenging smrits of gloom, the 
Puries, were venerated as ‘Enmenides,’ ‘benevo- 
lent ones’ (cf. artt. Eumenides, Erinyes; 
Euphemissi). 

A profound alteration was wrought in the 
religious conceptions of the Greeks by the rein 
given_ to their myth-making fancy and to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
dimly apprehended superhuman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams of art, their original connexion with 
natural objects became veiled, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The process had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry arose in its 
glory. Some figures that did not very readily lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the dawn-goddess, is promi- 
nent in Homer, but, as she is also too obviously 
the davvn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples were the rarest 
in the world (Metam. xiii. 588). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his origin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘ it rains ’ or ‘ it snows,’ the Greek said ‘ he rains,’ 
or ‘he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zeus. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the chilling Jove’ [Od. i. i. 25). 
Apollo was always connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
When the overgrowth of legend became abundant, 
there was an impulse to return to the venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Thus the worship 
of Helios, the sun, went on side by side vvith that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic times the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attri- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities with 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggested 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
communication. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, becomes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes really 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mission to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value by poetry and music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion with the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades ; and so with other 
divinities. The bad effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then lie can inflict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity. The 
waxing moon is of good intent, the waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Helcate, a nioon-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlier a"e of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. It may be remarked that the reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astral bodie3_ as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. As a religious 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of Giteco-Roman civilization, and even 
then, as we shall see, it affected the outer fringes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
barbarism, rather than its heart and centre. 

Besides the light of heavenly luminaries, great 
and small, there is the irregular and alarming Ore 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
the regular light also send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of whose chief emblems is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo. It is sometimes 
a sim of divine anger, as when Semele died by its 
stroke, sometimes an indication that the god has 
signified his wll and ^iven a presage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning was thus connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The lire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. The 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of fire in the ritual 
of worship. A vein of thought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earlier stages of religion, 
that the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of which they wish to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
fire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the great metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean flames which 
find vent in the crests of Altna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the house, always regarded as in some sense an 
altar. As every house had this altar, so the great 
State family had its central hearth-altar for all 
the burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
new community was lighted from the central fire 
of the old home. When a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his 
dwelling; in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall (irpm-areiov) (see, further, art. Hearth, 
Hearth-gods [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained one of the clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in whose ritual tire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bacchas. What we call the St. Elmo’s fire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
of life. The hearth-fire itself was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this idea. The light-bringing divinities are very 
naturally those who bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at different times and in different 
places supposed to exercise this function (cf. art. 
Birth [Greek and Homan]). Zeus himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth ; but the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had chiefly this duty, and the greatest among them 
was Artemis. 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the grave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifarious practices and beliefs. There were 


many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. There is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer’s age to the time of the latest 
Greek philosophic speculation was more complex. 
The notion of a possible deliverance from the bonds 
of death prompted a series of beautiful tales, such 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the fine tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eurydice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, is to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to be 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment had a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized so as to satisfy the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis (de Legibus, ii. 36). 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no wide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldiean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact with 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Roman than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is true of 
the real religions veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought — that of the Orpliio and 
Pythagorean schools. The express attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies appears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy. Plato, in his Timcetis {]>. 38 f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
other passages he assigns divine character to the 
sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers — Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a great 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by philosophers, was im- 
plicit, in an obscure form, in the popular mythology. 
Like doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleanthes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle {■ijycp.oviKdy) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana (g.v.), the 
seer and wonder-worker of the late Ist cent. A.D., 
venerated the sun at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to-day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
rising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposium of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully affected the thought 
and religion of the Roman imperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those that have been cited. 
Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, 
■was in this respect fully in accord -with the Greeks. 
An idea that was unde-spread in the philosopliio 
schools, and especially favoured by the Stoics, wm 
that the contemplation of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value for the regulation of human 
conduct. 

2 . Roman. — ^Among the Romans notions concern- 
ing the regions of light and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. The dread of evil that 
might befall if the inhabitants of the nether world, 
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the departed spirits of mortals, did not receive their 
due from the living was much more marked than 
in Hellenic communities. In the historic time, 
till Christianity prevailed, the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, but some of the attendant cere- 
monies pointed to a remote age when inhumation 
was the rule (cf. art. Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead [Greek]). In primitive days the tomb 
must have been regarded as the only place haunted 
by the ghosts, and down to the latest age it was so 
treated in many ceremonial practices. But quite 
early a conception must have sprung up of a general 
habitation for those who were colloquially called 
‘the majority.’ The Romans, however, never 
imagined for themselves a judgment beyond the 
tomb, Avhich should assign one dwelling-place for 
tlie good, another for the bad. The great scheme 
pictured by Virgil in JEn&id vi., which has stimu- 
lated the imagination not onlj' of poets but of 
many religionists ever since, was drawn after Greek 
patterns. The genuine Roman under world was a 
tract of gloom, and the spirits were minded to do 
harm to the living unless their wants were supplied, 
though to avoid offence they were called ‘ good 
people’ (manes). The ritual for the foundation of 
a new city required that somewhere near its centre 
an underground chamber called mundus should be 
provided, into which were cast fruits of the earth, 
probably to satisfy the hunger of the dead, though 
that may not have been the only purpose of the 
mundus. This chamber was opened at stated 
times mentioned in the calendar, J when fresh offer- 
ings were made to the departed, who Avere thus 
kept in order and restricted to appearances on the 
days set apart. These gifts, presented by the 
nation as a Avhole to the nation’s dead, Avere parallel 
to the private presentations at each of the family 
tombs. Special days for the service of the dead 
existed in Greece, but they Avere never so general 
or so precisely ordered as among the Romans. 
There Avas one mundus on the Palatine Hill supposed 
to have been the work of Romulus Avhen he founded 
Rome ; there was another in the Forum, and others 
elseAvhere. Offerings at these places Avere made to 
all the di inferi — a phrase in Avhich dead mortals 
are included, as being in some sort divine. Every 
Roman tombstone Avas inscribed ‘ Dis manibus,’ ‘ to 
the divine spirits.’ The Larvas and Lemures, to 
Avhom propitiatory offerings Avere made, are merely 
the ghosts regarded collectively, in their unsatisfied 
and therefore terrifying aspect. 

As to special divinities of the realms beneath, 
the earliest worshipped at Rome seems to have 
been Tellus, Mother Earth, ‘the parent of all 
things and their common tomb,’ as Lucretius calls 
her (v. 259). In the later age she Avas less and less 
regarded, in consequence of the attractiveness of 
Greek invasions in the sphere of religion. Names 
like Genita Mana, Lara, and others invoked in the 
indigitamenta (q.v.), appear to have been epithets 
of Earth. So, in Greece, Gaia Avas in some sense a 
goddess of the dead, and the same attribute Avas, 
of course, given to the divinized figure of Earth in 
other mythologies (of. art. Earth, Earth-gods, 
§ 8 ). 

A curious place of communication Avith the infer- 
nal rerfons was a spot called ‘ Terentus’ in the Cam- 
pus Martins, Avhere probably at one time mephitic 
vapours escaped. This became in 249 B.c. the 
centre for a cultneAvly imported from Greece — that 
of Dis (Avhose name is a rendering of Pluto or Plou- 
ton)and Proserpina. The cult Avas pro tobly grafted 
on to more ancient and purely Roman ceremonial. 
The blend gave rise to the characteristically Roman 
‘seculay games,’ celebrated theoretically, but not 
always in practice, at intervals of a century, to 
ensure the safety of the city. The most famous 
celebration is that ordered by Augustus in 17 B.C., 


Avhen Horace acted as laureate and supplied the 
Carmen Sceculare, 

The idea of a communication with the realms of 
darkness through an opening in the earth can be 
traced in other directions. The devotio, Avhereby 
a citizen could give himself up to the poAvers of 
gloom and thereby secure a favour for his country, 
is an example. Livy (vii. 6) and other ancient 
Avriters have told hoAv, in 362 B.c., Curtius, riding 
in fuU armour, made his horse jump Avith him into 
a chasm in the Forum, Avhich closed up after him. 
The spot retained the name of ‘ the pool of Curtius.’ 
Here in the reign of Augustus the populace cast 
doAvn coins every year on the emperor’s birthday, 
to secure his Avelfare (Suetonius, Aug. 57). The 
devotio of the Decii, Avho vowed themselves to 
death by the enemy, thereby binding the powers 
to favour the safety of the country, was someAvhat 
different. But, should the devoted man fail to 
find his death, the terms of his voav Avere satisfied 
by burying a lay figure in the earth Avith due cere- 
mony — a curious example of the ease Avith Avhich 
the gods might be cheated in Roman ritual. The 
Availing up of the erring Vestal Virgin is an in- 
stance of the penal application of the devotio. 

It is hard to discover in Roman religion the 
worship of divinities clearly connected Avith 
heavenly objects before the time Avhen Greek and 
Oriental influences became poAverful. Even the 
relation of Jupiter to the light of the sun does not 
come out Avith distinctness. The Avord ‘ Leueesie ’ 


addressed to him in the very primitive hymn that 
survived in the ritual of the ‘ Arval Brothers ’ (q.v.) 
refers to him as god of light, and a corresponding 
epithet ‘ Lucetia^ Avas applied to Juno, indicating 
a connexion betAveen her and the moon. The 


antiquarian scholars of the late Republic declared 
that Titus Tatius, tlie Sabine king of Rome, had 
introduced the Avorship of the sun and moon into 
Rome from his oAvn country, and that a temple of 
the sun on the Aventine Avas founded by him. 
This Avas the opinion of Varro (de Ling. Lot. v. 
74), and Tacitus (Ann. xv. 41) attributed a temple 
of the moon (Luna) on the Capitol to Servius 
Tullius. But the official Roman calendar of fes- 


tivals, Avhich is ImoAvn to enshrine very anpient 
usage, gives no sign of official reverence paid to 
sun or moon, nor have Ave any sound evidence of 
a public priesthood devoted to them either at 
Rome or elseAvhere among Italic peoples, though 
Varro assigned such an office in old days to the 
gens of the Aurelii. They Avere supposed to have 
come from the country of the Sabines, in whose 
tongue ausel denoted the sun. The Aventine, as 
is Avell knoAvn, Avas a home of cults introduced 
from Greece. The existence of a deity caljed 
Noctiluca (the ‘ night-shining one ’) on the Palatine 
is hard to explain. The situation implies high anti- 
quity, for no god realized as foreign Avas alloAved^ to 
take up an abode Avithin the pomeririm of the city 
before the age of the Second Punic War. The 
name may have been an epithet of Juno, who Avas 
connected Avith the sky. In a ceremony connected 
Avith the fixing of the calendar she Avas addre^ed 
as Juno CoveUa, ‘ Juno, goddess of the sky.’ The 
name Lucina (closely connected Avith lux) Avas 
attached to her as the poAver which brought the 
child to light and birth. When the ancient Italic 
goddess Diana Avas equated Avith Artemis, the 
function of the Greek goddess, as superintending 
human birth, Avas transferred to Diana. 

The veneration of Volcanus as god of fire belongs 
to an old stratum in Roman religion ; but, unlike 
Hephaistos, he Avas Avorshipped, it seems exclu- 
sively, as protector against danger to men from 
fire. He was a popular divinity, and his cult was 
one of those Avliich longest survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The forms AVith which 
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another divinity, Vesta, was venerated were re- 
markably characteristic of the Roman people. 
Her affinity with fire and her kinship with the 
Greek Hestia are obvious ; hut the worship of Vesta 
among Homans is far more conspicuous than that 
of Hestia among Greeks, possibly because the struc- 
ture of the Roman family resisted the assaults of 
time more stoutly than that of the Greek family. 
A great feature of Roman religion is the parallm- 
ism in many respects of the religious ceremonial 
of the family and that of the State. And the 
private and public worships of Vesta resemble 
each other not a little. Every house had a cult of 
Vesta, and the name was restricted to the divinity ; 
it had no connotation like the name Hestia, which 
meant ‘ hearth ’ as well as goddess. So tliorouglily 
is Vesta a Latin deity that outside Latium hardly 
any signs of her existence have been found 
— a surprising fact when the similarity between 
Hestia and Vesta is remembered. In the home 
the cult of the goddess belonged to the matron 
and the virgin daughters, whose duty it was to 
see that the lire on the hearth was not extinguished. 
The centre of worship for the great State family 
was the ancient shrine of Vesta in the Forum, 
and no other public temple or altar devoted to her 
service existed before the end of the Republican 
period. The temple of Vesta was of the antique 
round shape derived from that of the earliest 
Roman house. Close by dwelt her priestesses, the 
Vestals, of whose abode important remains have 
come to light in recent days. The temple never 
contained an image, for Vesta was the one ancient 
divinity in Rome who never succumbed to the 
anthropomorphic impulses of her worshippers. 
The only symbol of the goddess was the eternal 
fire, whose extinction imported calamity to the 
land. Lapse of duty or impurity of life on the 
part of a Vestal was an omen of disaster, only to 
be averted by the sacrifice of the sinner. The 
Vestals were the daughters of the community, re- 
garded as one vast family. Augustus, who loved 
to present himself as the restorer and maintainer 
of the most ancient Roman rites, connected Vesta 
with the dwelling-place of the imperial family 
on the Palatine. The Pontifex Maximus had a 
public residence close to the house of the Vestals. 
Augustus made this office an appanage of the 
emperor, and made over the official house to the 
Vestals. He then set aside with proper ceremony 
a portion of his palace on the Palatine to replace 
it and established there a second State temple of 
the goddess (see, further, art. Hearth, Hearth- 
gods [Roman]). 

We_ turn now to the later age of Rome. The 
conscious worship of the sun marked distinctively 
the_ dying days of Roman paganism. The oldest 
shrine dedicated to the sun was on the Quirinal, 
and seems to belong to the time of the Second 
Punic War, and to be a result of the mighty tide 
of religious influence which then invaded Rome 
from_ Hellas. A desire to venerate the sun was 
manifested, however, earlier, when he appeared 
with his attributes on the Roman coinage. Aug- 
ustus placed in Rome two Egyptian obelisks be- 
fore the temple of Cajsar, and they Avere supposed 
to be devoted to the sun. Vespasian transformed 
into a representation of the sun a great colossal 
figure erected by Nero in his own honour. Several 
influences contributed to increase Roman reverence 
for the luminary, to Avhich inscriptions from 
the end of the 1st cent. A.D. bear increasing evi- 
dence. Some of tlie most poiverful divine invaders 
who came from the East to conquer the West 
were solar divinities. Also, as mentioned above, 
philosophers and mystics had preached the divine 
nature of the sun and other celestial bodies. 
Immigrants from the East, and Romans, especi- 


ally soldiers, who had resided there, brought the 
religion of the sun Avith them. The notalde drift 
of sentiment toAvards monotheism aided the move- 
ment, for the one god Avas often, and not unnatur- 
ally, identified Avitli the sun. It Avas not, how- 
ever, till after Caracalla, by his universal gift of 
Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the cities 
of the empire, had cut aAi'ay the ground for fencing 
oflT the civic gods of Rome from those of other 
communities that public and formal recognition 
Avas given to these Oriental beliefs. A remarkable 
event in the history of Roman religion was the 
accession to the throne of Elagabalus, Avho bore 
the name of an eastern solar god, whose he 

had been, like his ancestors before him. This Avas 
the divinity of the Syrian city of Emesa. The 
boy-emperor deposed Jupiter from his supremacy 
among Roman deities, and, placing his OAvn god in 
the vacant seat, brought to Rome the round black 
stone Avhich Avas the symbol (riJiros) of the god. 
In his array of titles the emperor made his office 
as ‘priest of the unconquerable sun Elagabalus’ 
(Sacerdos invicti solis Elagabali) take precedence 
of the ancient designation of Pontifex Maximus. 
This Avas done in spite of the fact that the divine 
ruler of Emesa Avas sometinies correlated AAuth 
Jupiter, probably because the eagle Avas an emblem 
of both. A temple AA'as built contiguous to the 
Palatine residence of the emperor, and to it Avere 
removed the fire of Vesta and other venerable 
possessions, the Palladium that came from Troy, 
the shields of the Salii, archaic priests of Mars, 
and the stone Avhich symbolized the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater), Avhose essentially Oriental divin- 
ity had been, curiously, recognized four centuries 
earlier than that of any other immigrant from the 
East. To gh’e completeness to his innovation, 
Elagabalus made the foundation-day of the temple 
the same as the traditional foundation-day of 
Rome itself, the tAventy-first day of April. He 
also ousted Vesta from the Palatine, Avhere Aug- 
ustus had planted her, and gave her place to the 
god Elagabalus. The ritual of the usurping god 
contained Oriental features revolting to the Roman 
mind. Among the emperor’s pranks Avas a mar- 
riage betAveen his divinity and the goddess of Car- 
thage, sometimes identifaed Avith Juno and called 
‘the heavenly,’ sometimes Avith Venus. It Avas 
about this time that ‘Juno Cmlestis’ came to be 
Avidely venerated in the West, as connected Avith 
the moon. The religious revolution of Elagabalus 
found some favour in the army, aliA’ays a nursery 
of Orientalism. But, Avhen his memory AA’as laid 
under condemnation, the divinity of Emesa suffered 
Avith him and Avas exiled from Rome. 

The sun-god AA’as to be glorified again, but in a 
saner fashion, in a later part of the same century, 
by Aurelian. He ereoted!^ a fine temple in honour 
of ‘the unconquerable god of the sun.’ His bio- 
grapher (Hist. Aitg. 25) narrates a miracle AA’hich 
occurred AA’hen Aurelian defeated Zenobia and her 
host under the Avails of Emesa. At a critical 
moment he Avas encouraged by a divine form, Avhich 
appeared again to him in the temple of Elagabalus 
AA’ithin the city and Avas identified AA’ith that 
divinity. The Avxiter supposed that the god es- 
tablished at Rome by Aurelian was Elagabalus ; 
but the condemnation that this divinity had under- 
gone makes the idea improbable. Some scholars 
have thought that Aurelian’s god Avaa the god of 
Palmyra, also connected Avith the sun. But it is 
most likely that the emperor did not Avish to cor- 
relate him Avith any particular Oriental manifesta- 
tion. The only indication connected A\ith the East 
is the epithet ‘ vmconquerable ’ (invicttis). Aurelian 
specially associated the god AV’ith old Roman 
practice by denominating the ncAv College of 
priests as ‘ Pontifices.’ The sun Avas selected by 
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the emperor as embodying the monotheistic con- 
ception ; and, in so tar as that is concerned, he may 
be said to have borrowed from the East. An inter- 
esting inscription recently discovered in Moesia 
records how Licinius the elder and Licinius the 
younger ordered the consecration of an image of 
the sun and the establishment of a ceremony in his 
honour just before the great crowing victory of 
Constantine, won near Adrianople in 323 B.C. 
Some years before, Constantine had ceased to place 
the sun on his coins, a practice common since 
Aurelian’s time. 

We come now to the most dominant of all the 
representatives of the sun in the Roman sphere — 
Mithra, who is named ‘ Mithra the unconquerable 
sun ’ in many inscriptions. The Mithraic system 
was complex and many-sided, however, and this is 
only one aspect of the god. His cult embraced 
elements derived from many sources, not only from 
the Persian religion in which his origin is to be 
found, but from Babylon and elsewhere. Sun, 
moon, and stars were prominent in the ritual. 
The extraordinary spread of Mithraism in the 
Roman empire was mainly the result of tendencies 
which we have noted in other directions. The 
vogue of Mithra was especially notable on the 
frontiers of the empire and in the camps situated 
there. But many of his shrines have been found 
in the inner lands, especially on the sites of sea- 
ports. At Romo he was venerated on the Jani- 
culum, where M. Gauckler a few years ago dis- 
covered a remarkable shrine. Another lies under 
the church of San Clemente, and memorials have 
been found also where the Vatican now stands. 
The popularity of the Mithraic worship was speci- 
ally due to the provision which it made for satisfy- 
ing some yearnings which afterwards found a fuller 
gratification in Christianity. So many were the 
resemblances between the religion of Christ and 
that of Mithra that Christians attributed them 
to the subtle malevolence of evil demons. The 
religion spread rapidly among the freedmen and 
soldiers, but also attracted the educated and the 
officials, and found favour with princes. Its close- 
knit organization, with its official priests and its 
ascending grades of illumination, kept believers 
together in the manner of the Christian rites. It 
owed much of its hold over the West to the moral 
element which its mysteries embodied. It instilled 
into its votaries a higher aim in life and a better 
hope in death than any other form of pagan creed. 
The conversion of Constantine, however, gave it 
its deathblow. Like other heathen cults, it lingered 
on to the end of the 4th cent., revived a little in 
the intervening time through the restoration of the 
forbidden gods by Julian, who himself entertained 
a religious veneration for the sun. It may be ob- 
served that Mithraism never took any great hold on 
Greek lands where the Greek culture had been 
long established. It is found in contact jvdth 
Heflenism chiefly on the outskirts of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the East and on the Danube (see, further, 
art. Mithraism). 

In conclusion, we may note that the evil asso- 
ciated with the darkness left its mark on some 
usages connected -with the administration of the 
Roman State. The taking of augury, which pre- 
ceded the carrying out of many public atTairs, 
originally took place at da'wn. It was just as the 
sun was rising that Romulus saw the ffight of 
eagles which gave him the kingship. No public 
business was valid unless conducted between sun- 
rise and sunset — neither meetings of assemblies 
or of the Senate, nor the administration of justice. 
Cieero reproached Mark Antony for having carried 
through decrees of the Senate after the sun had 
sunk {‘Senatus eonsulta vespertina,’ Phil. iii. 
24). Something of the same usage can be seen 


in Greece, but the rules there were never so 
rigid. 

liiTEitATiiRB. — All information in matters connected with this 
article can be found in a few publications, in which the results 
of recent investigation are put together. W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexicon, now approaching completion, is invaluable. 0. 
Gmppe, Grieehische Jtylhologie und Religionsqeschiehle. 
Munich, 1906, is important on the Greek side, and G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultxis der Romer-, do. 1912, on the Roman. 
Roman religion has been Interestingly treated by W. Warde 
Foiwler, Roman Festivals, London, 1908, and Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roxnan People, do. 1911. Many illustrations of 
the topics here treated will be found in GB^. 

J. S. Reid. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Hindu).— The 
great contrast between light and darkness with 
their life-stirring and life-suppressing influence has 
naturally in all ages taken deep root in the human 
mind, which welcomed the reappearance of light 
as the release from the night or the long darkness 
of winter, and transformed the contrast of light 
and dark into one of life and death, freedom and 
bondage, good and evil, virtue and sin. The great 
representative of light, life, freedom, and goodness 
was to the mind of ancient India U§as, the goddess 
of dawn, and her rival Ratri, the night, or, in a 
sense more averse to human life, tamas, the dark- 
ness. The imperishability of light found its ex- 
pression in the personification of Aditi, which other 
scholars explain merely as eternity (of. Hillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. iii. 105 ff.). 

Usas is not only a goddess of the dawn of every 
day ; in many songs that glorify her reappearance 
the turn of the year is alluded to, and Usas means 
the first dawn of the New Year (of. A. Ludwig, 
Der Bigveda, Prague, 1876-88, iv. p. xi, vi. 173* ; 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 25 If.). Usas is partly 
the Ostara of the Rigveda poems (F. Kluge, Zeit- 
sehrift fiir deutsche yVortforschung, ii. [1901] 42). 
She brings back the sun, the fire, the sacrifice 
which has been discontinued during the decaying 
period of the year; sometimes she is also called 
surya or ekd^lakd, and under the nan -• saramd she 
became the mother of the two heavenly dogs, the 
sarameyas. 

The Indians divide the year into two periods, the 
Uttarayana, when the sun proceeds towards the 
north, and the Daksinayana, when he goes towards 
the south, the light half of the year being sacred 
to the gods, the dark half to the dead. Sometimes 
(e.g., Satapat/ia Brdhmana, II. i. 3. 1) it is said 
that spring, summer, and the rains are the god- 
seasons, while autumn, winter, and the cold season 
are the ^t^araA-seasons, sacred to the manes. We 
may begin the’ New Year with the winter solstice 
or with Easter time, according as we_ lay greater 
stress upon an astronomical or a practical point of 
view. Indian ivriters also oscillated between the 
two possibilities, and faced the problem in the 
same manner as their brothers did among Teutonic, 
Slavic, and Italian tribes (cf., e.a., F. M. Muller, 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology, London, 
1897, ii. 715). The Vedio authors speak of tlie 
dark half of the year as tamas, and ori^nally 
meant thereby the winter, the personification of 
which was Vrtra, not the retainer of the heavenly 
rain, as has generally been believed, but the demon 
of winter, who was slain by Indra, and who regains 
the light and sets free the streams bound by the 
fetters of frost and ice. This idea was inherited 
from pre-historio times, and formed under the 
influences of a more northern climate than that of 
the Indian plains. The farther the Aryan tribes 
advanced towards the south, and the longer they 
settled under a milder climate, the less tuat idea 
harmonized with the surroundings and the actual 
climate ; the notion of tamas was transferred to 
the really dark season of India — the rains ; and 
the residue of the past and the germ of a new 
time were thus equally precipitated in the ancient 
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literature. In later times the Holi festival seems 
to have absorbed most of the customs connected 
with the New Year festival, though even now the 
celebration of the Sariikranti is by no means 
forgotten in India ; and the splendid spectacle of 
the bathing festival held about the 12th of Janu- 
ary, on the banks of the Ganges in Benares will 
not be forgotten by any one who has happened to 
witness it. 

LiTEBATDnE.— A. HiUebrandt, VediscTie Jljithologie, Breslau, 
1891-1902, li. 25 B., 77 tf., iii. 183 IT., 201 11., Die Sonnwendfeste in 
Alt-Indien, Erlaneen, 1889 (=Eo7nanische Forschungen, v.), 
p. 29911. : H. H. Wilson, ‘Religious Festivals of the Hindus’ 
(IToris, London, 1862-77, ii. 16811., on the Uttar.\vana ; 22211., 
on the Holi rites). On the Holi festival : W. C’rooke, 
Westminster, 1890, ii. 31311., Things Indian, London, 1900, 
p. 211; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners,. Customs, and Cere- 
monies^ do. 1899, p. 67611.; NateSa Sastri, Hindu Feasts 
and Ceremonies, with an Introduction by H. K. Beauchamp, 
Madras, 1903, p. 116 ff. (‘The Hindu New Year's Day’); F. S. 
Growse, Mathura^, Allahabad, 1883, passim. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Iranian).— The 
antithesis between light and darkness among the 1 
Iranians was closely connected with the antagonism 
between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. This feature 
attracted the attention of Plutarch, who says {de 
Is. et Osir. xlvi.) that Ahura Mazda was born of 
purest light and Angra Mainyu of darkness, so 
that rhv piv ioiKivai <f>toTl /idXicrTtt tuv ataOriTCav, rbv Si 
ifitraXtva'K&riji sal Ayvolg. (cf. Porphyry, ViL Pythag., 
p, 41, ed. A.'Nauck, Leipzig, 1860; Hippol. Refut. 
1 . 2, iv. 43; A. Rapp, ZDMG xix. [1865] 48 f,). 
This view recurs not only in the late ' Ulama-i- 
Islam (tr. E. Bloohet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 41) and 
in al-Shahrastanl’s Kitdb al-milal xo'al-nihal (tr. 
T. Haarbrucker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 275), but also in 
the Armenian writers (e.g. Thomas Artsruni, i. 3), 
while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi.) goes so far as 
to make the assertion— not thus far substantiated 
elsewhere — that, in order to create, Aiura Mazda 
had to surrender much of his light. 

In the Gathas we find the striking statement 
that Ahura, ‘ well-working, created both light(s) 
and darkness(es) ’ (Fa. xliv. 6). This at once re- 
calls the passage in Is 45’, ‘ I [the Lord] form the 
light, and create darkness,’ but it seems advis- 
able to assume, with J. H. Moulton {Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1913, p. 291), that the Iranian 
and the Hebrew developments are only wrallel 
and not connected (cf., further, E. Stave, Einjluss 
des Parsismus auf das Judentum, Haarlem, 1898, 
pp. 46 if., 64 ff., and the ‘Semitic and Egj'ptian’ 
section below, p. 65*, note 3). 

Be the origin of the two what it may — and the 
true explanation of the Gathic passage doubt- 
less is, as Moulton maintains, tliat it is the 
protest of Zarathushtra against Magian dualism — 
light is, as is but natural, associated with Ahura 
Mazda and his supporters, while darkness is con- 
nected with Angra Mainyu and his rabble. It was 
Ahura Mazda who in the beginning filled the 
blessed realms (a:j;a0m) with light (Fj. xxxi. 7), and 
in the realms of light {raocebiS) beatitude will be 
beheld by him whose thought is right (Fs. xxx. 1), 
while the light of the sun is one of the things 
that glorify Ahura Mazda (F«. i. 11). Apart from 
the passage already noted, darkness (tcmah) is 
mentioned only once in the (latluas, in Fs. xxxi. 20, 
where it refers to the blackness of hell (on the 
blackness of hell see Moulton, p. 172 f. ; F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. AltcrthnmsJcunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 121). 

In the Younger Avesta the dualism between 
light and darkness appears in full vigour, so that 
Spiegel is amply justified (ii. 20 ff.) in divid- 
ing bis discussion of the Iranian theology and 
demonology into ‘ the light side ’ and ‘ the dark 
side’ respectively. A phrase which constantly 
recurs in beginning the laudation of all good deities 
is * fo” his magnificence and his glory ’ {ahe raya 


xvarenanghaea ; for an admirable discussion of the 
latter word see E. Wilhelm, ‘ Hvareno,’ in Jubilee 
Vol. of the Sir Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti 
Madrcssa, Bombay, 1914). Light was created by 
Ahura Mazda {Ys. v. 1, xxxvii. 1), and is one of 
his prerogatives {Ys. xii. 1) ; hence prayer is made 
to behold ‘the creative light of the creative 
Creator’ (Fs. Iviii. 6), and the light of the sun 
praises him (Fs. Ixiv. 6). Together with Asha, 
Ahura Mazda created ‘ the shining light and sunny 
abodes ’ ( Yt. iii. 1 f.), so that the abodes of Asha are 
light (Fs, xvi. 7). In these abodes the souls of the 
righteous dead dwell (Fs. xvi. 7 ; cf. Ixviii. 11 ; 
Afrtnakdn, i. 18 ; Vend. xix. 36), for paradise 
{vahi&ta ahu ; see art. Life AND Death [Iranian]) 
is light (Fs. Ixii. 6, Ixviii. 11), and, as such, receives 
worship ( Visprat, xxiii. 1 ; Slh rocak, ii. 27). Indeed, 
‘light’ {raocdo) is a synonym for ‘heaven’ (Fs, 
xix. 6), another synonym being ‘the shining 
house of praise ’ {raoxSna garo-nmana [Yt. x. 124, 
xix. 44]) to which worship is paid {Slh rocak, ii. 
30). Still another synonym is ‘ the light without 
beginning’ {anayra raocdo [Ys. Ixxi. 9; Yt. xxii. 
15; Vend. xi. 1 f., 13, xix. 35; PursUnihd, xxxviii.]), 
which is likewise an obj'ect of veneration {Gdh, iii, 
6, Sih rocak, ii. 30; cf. Spiegel, ii. 17 f.). Accord- 
ingly, in the Patet Irani (ed. E. K. Antia, Pdzand 
Texts, Bombay, 1909, p. 145, tr. J. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 178), the righteous 
man hopes to attain to ‘ the place of light ’ {roin- 
jde), not to ‘the place of darkness’ {tdruc-jdc). 

'The good creation is given the epithet of 
‘bright’ — Asha(Fs. v. 4), the Aniesha Spentas and 
their paths {Yt. xiii. 82, 84, xix. 15, 17), Asia {Yt. 
xvii. 1, 6), Apttm Nap&t {Yt. xix. 52; Sih rocak, 
ii. 30), the ‘ glory (xvarenah [F^ xix. 35]), 
and especially Yima, whose conventional epithet 
xSaeta (‘shining’) is so completely blended with 
his name that in modem Persian he is knorvn only 
as Jamshid. 

The sun, moon, and stars are bidden to give 
light {Vend. xxi. 5, 9, 13), and the light of the 
moon is lauded {NydyiSn, iii. 7), while so great are 
the blessings of the light of the sun that, if the 
sun no longer rose, ‘the demons would destroy 
everything that is in the seven regions [of the 
world], and the spiritual angels would find no 
tarrying place and no abiding place in this corpor- 
eal existence’ {Yt. vi. 3; NydyiSn, i. 13; cf. in 
general NydyiSn, i.-iii. ; Yt. vi.-viii.). Indeed, 
the fairest of the forms of Ahura Mazda are the 
earthly and the heavenly light, i.e. the fire and 
the sun (Fs. xxxvi. 6, Iviii. 8); and in the palace 
which Ahura Mazda built for Mithra there is 
neither night nor darkness {Yt. x. 50). 

Darkness is a special attribute of hell {Vend. iii. 
35; Aogcmadaccd, xxviii.), for which ‘darkness 
without beginning’ is a synonym {Yt. xxii. 33 ; cf. 
Spiegel, ii. 18 f.). The demons are ‘ spawn of 
darkness ’ (or, perhaps, ‘ possess the seed of dark- 
ness,’ (esncwctffra [F<. vi. 4; NydyiSn, i. 14; Vend. 
viii. 80]), and seek refuge in darkness (F«. Ivii. 
18), or hide in the earth {zcmare-gus [Fs. ix. 15; 
Yt. xix. 81 ; Wcstergaard Frag. iv. 3]) or in caverns 
(Vend. iii. 7, 10) — a phrase which may possibly 
oint to survivals of an old chthonic cult (cf. 
loulton, pp. 57, 128 f., 132, 399). Properly enough, 
therefore, divine aid is sought to resist ‘ darkness, 
woe, and suffering’ (Fs. Ixxi. 17 ; cf. NydyiSn, i. 
14). 

Turning to the Palilavi texts, we are told that 
‘the region of light is the place of Afllmrmazd, 
which they call “ endless light ” ’ {BundahiSn, i. 2), 
and that the place of the Amesha Spentas is ‘ in 
that best existence of light’ {Ddtistdn-x-Dinlk, 
Ixxiv. 2), while Arta-i-Viruf, when in the presence 
of Ahura Mazda, perceived only brilliant light 
{Artd-l-Virdf Ndmak, ci.), and the radiance ol 
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Zarathushtra within his mother, during the three 
days before his birth, was so great as to illumine 
his father’s whole village (Dlnkart, v. ii. 2, vu. ii. 
56-58). 

According to the same texts, hell is full of 
darkness (Ddtistan-i-Dlnik, xxvii. 2, 6, xxxiii. 2, 4, 
.xxxvii. 28, 45), so intense that it ‘is fit to grasp 
with the hand ’ {BunclahiSn, xxviii. 47 ; cf. Dind-i- 
Malnog-l-Xrat, v\i. 21). This ‘endlessly dark ’is 
the abode of Angra Mainyu (BundahiSn, i. 3), and 
when, in his fruitless endeavour to destroy the 
light of Ahura Mazda, he emerged from hell, he 
made the world at mid-day as dark as midnight, 
returning, after his defeat, to the darkness, where 
he formed many demons (ih. i. 10, iii. 14). In 
fact, ‘ the most steadfast q^uality of the demon 
himself is darkness, the evil of which is so complete 
that they shall call the demons also those of a 
gloomy race’ {Ddtistdn-l-DinJk, xxxvii. 85). In 
contrast, although sun, moon, and stars will con- 
tinue to exist after the renovation of the world, 
they will no longer be necessary, ‘ for the world is 
a dispenser of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
brilliant’ (ib. xxxvii. 126). The power of the 
demons during the darkness has already been noted. 
Therefore, ‘ when in the dark it is not allowable to 
eat food; for the demons and fiends seize upon 
one-third of the wisdqm and glory of him who eats 
food in the dark ’ {Sdyast-ld-Sdyast, ix. 8 ; two- 
thirds are taken if one also eats with unwashed 
hands) ; and the eighteenth section of the lost 
Sutkar Nask of the Avesta dealt, among other 
topics, with ‘ the hussy who spills anything after 
sunset, or who scatters a morsel of food to the 
north, at night, without a recital of the Ahunavair * 
(Dlnkart, IX. xix. 2). To the same category of 
concepts belongs a short Parsi poem contained in 
the second volume of the collection of Bivayats 
of Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M. R. Unwalla, 207. 
19-208. 4 ; the edition is not yet published, but the 
•svriter has a set of the proofs through the courtesy 
of the editor and J. J. Modi). According to this 
‘Rivayat on the Lighting of a Lamp,’ the lamp- 
light drives away all demons, and it adds : 

‘ From that light of tho Fire tho world is bright, since it is 
hostile to the demons of Ahriman ; if there were not always the 
light of tho Fire, there wouid not bo a single man in the world.’ 
This little poem is Immediately followed, it may be remarked, 
by another of nine distichs, recounting tho miraculous cure of 
a dying child by the lighting of a lamp on the root of the house. 

The problem of the relation of light and dark- 
ness was even more vital than the extant Iranian 
texts would lead one to suppose ; for it gave rise 
to philosophical speculations which materially 
helped to form the leading Zoroastrian sects. 

Al'ShahrastanI goes so far as to declare (i, 275} that * all pro- 
blems of the llagians turn upon two main points ; why the light 
mingled with darkness, and why the light cleansed itself from 
darkness ; they posit the mingling as the beginning, and the 
cleansing as the aim.' 

The Gayomartian sect maintained, according to 
al-Shahrastani, that light had no beginning, but 
that darkness was created. Whence, was their 
problem — whether from light, which, however, 
could not produce anything even partially evil,_ or 
from something else, though there was nothing 
which shared with light the properties^ of creation 
and eternity. Their rather lame solution was that 
Ahura Mazda thought to himself : ‘ If I had an 
opponent, how would he be formed ? ’ From this 
thought, which did not harmonize -with the good- 
ness of light, Angra Mainyu was produced. The 
mingling of light and darkness was due to the fact 
that the light gave men, before they were em- 
bodied, the choice of degradation to the realms of 
Angra hlainyu or battle with him. They chose 
corporeal existence and battle, on condition that 
they were aided by the light to eventual victory and 
to the final resurrection at his defeat. 

The Zarvanite sect held that the light produced 


a number of creatures of bright, divine nature, the 
most important of whom was Zarvan (Time), who, 
after murmuring prayers for a son during 9999 
years, entertained the thought: ‘Perchance this 
world is nothing.’ From this evdl doubt Angra 
Mainyu was bom, and from Zarvan’s wisdom 
sprang Ahura Mazda. There were a number ol 
minor speculations among this sect— c.y., that 
Angra Slainyu was originally in heaven, but 
meditated upon treachery until, like Satan, he 
fell. The Mashites thought that a portion of light 
had transformed itself into darkness. 

The Zarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) entertained, 
according to al-Shahrastiinl, the views of light and 
darkness which we would naturally infer from tho 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts. Both light and dark- 
ness had existed from the beginning. Good and 
evil, purity and impurity, etc., had arisen from the 
mingling of light and darkness; and, had there 
been no such mingling, the world would not have 
existed. God was the source of both (cf. Ys. xliv. 
5, cited above), and in His wisdom had mingled 
them ; but light alone is real, darkness being, in 
fact, only its necessary antithesis ; and, since they 
are antithetic, they must war against one another 
until the light shall be victorious over darkness. 

_ Thus in Zoroastrianism the problem of the rela- 
tion between light and darlmess becomes part of 
the greater question of tho origin of good and evil ; 
and from this point of view the antithesis of light 
and darkness is found again — whether independent 
or derived — in several Gnostic systems (or. ERE, 
vol. vi. p. 238 f.), as well as in Mandceanism 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Blanddische Religion, Lemzig, 
1889, p. 39 ff.) and Manichseism (IC. itessler, PRE? 
xii. [1903] 205 ff. ). See art. MAzandaban. 

Literattoe. — I n addition to the references given in tho art., 
other citations from tho Avesta may be gathered from C. Bar- 
tholomae, AHiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1D04, s.m. • Baok-,’ 

‘ BaoxSna-,’ ‘ Raocah-,’ and ‘ Ta5n>-,’ ' Teniah-,’ etc. (coll. 1487- 
1493, 64S-6S0). No special treatise on the subject has as yet 
been written. LOUIS H. GRAY. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Semitic and 
Egyptian). — i. Peoples and period. — Babylonian 
(Assyrian), Egyptian, and Hebrew beliefs on the 
subject of light and darkness may all be taken 
together. Although in course of time they became 
widely divergent, at the outset and for a consider- 
able period they showed many points of similarity 
— a fact to be ascribed to the contact and tho 
common origin, in part if not in whole, of the 
peoples inhabiting the countries of the Near East. 
For the Babylonians and tho Hebrews this affinity 
is generally admitted, both being of the Semitic 
stock. Further, in the words of Cheyne, ‘ a primi- 
tive contact between the early Egyptian race and 
the Babylonians has been made extremely prob 
able by Hommel. Winckler, too, remarks with 
justice that the cultus of the Horus-child belongs 
to the same religion as the Babylonian, and is in 
this sense Semitic.’* Sayce, while tracing many 
analogies of the same kind between Babylonian 
and Egyptian beliefs, takes a further step, and 
sees in ‘ the triumph of the gods of light and order 
over tho monsters of chaos not only tho birth of 
the present creation, but also the theological 
victory of the Semite over the Sumerian.’* With- 
out going so far as this, other scholars admit that 
the mythological compositions of the Babylonians 
were derived from Sumerian sources.* Tho upper 
limit of the period to bo considered may therefore 
be placed in Sumerian times, about the middle of tho 

IT. K. Cheyne, Bible Problem, lAjndon. 1901, p. 2(XJ. 
Linguistic aflinities are worked out by C. J. in the 

Hilprecht Anniversary Volume^ Leipzig, For darkness 

see p. 34, and for ‘ light,’ pp. 37 f., 47 f., and 61. , „ , , ■ 

2 A. n. Sayce, The Religume of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 
(Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902, p. 490. 

3 L. W. King and H. B. Hall, Egypt and Ii eftem Asia m the 
Light of Recent Dieeoeeries, London. 1907. p. 220. 
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fourth millennium B.C., and tlielowerlimitmay with 
pronriety he fixed about the time of the Hebrew 
Exile, before the influence of Persia, followed by 
Greece, could have been felt.^ Throughout this 
period of three millennia the predominant feature 
of religion in Babylonia and Egypt is the cult of 
the sun-god. We should therefore expect to find 
in the records that have survived much that is 
cognate to at least the first member of our subject. 
Owing to syncretistic tendencies always present, 
and the ease with which those ancient peoples 
tolerated antinomies in belief, no uniform presenta- 
tion of their views about light and darkness can 
be given. 

2. Various relationships of light and darkness. 
— While the words ‘light’ and ‘ darkness’ appear 
to stand in a co-ordinate relation, in reality they 
are contrasted terms, to be compared with ‘ day ’ 
and ‘night,’ ‘life’ and ‘death,’ ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ 
In all these cases the co-ordinate relation holds 
good in the sense that light and darkness, etc., 
can be regarded as complementary terms, convey- 
ing the idea of the whole — e.g. , the daily round, the 
sum-total of existence, and the ethical contents of 
life. The exceptional view whereby both light 
and darkness are traced to the same creative 
source (as in Is 45^) may also he brought into this 
connexion. In general, however, the relation be- 
tween light and darkness continues to be regarded 
in Semitic thought as adversative, slightly veiling 
a dualism which perhaps has been inherited from 
pre-historic times, and which is not resolved 
(Jahwism excluded), even theoretically, into a 
monism until the limit of our period has been 
passed.® We have throughout to reckon with 
that ‘ Oriental resignation to the contrasts in life ’ 
which marked all the peoples of the Ancient East.® 
The theory that prevailed might at best be termed 
‘optimistic dualism.’^ With special reference to 
light and darkness there was a contest present in 
the beginning (cosmology), and this is daily and 
yearly renewed, with every day and night, every 
spring and autumn (or summer and winter), and it 
may even extend through the course of the world 
cycle.® While light and darkness have, therefore, 
each a separate kingdom, the one being for day 
and for life, the otlier for night and for death, 
there is evidence in the development of religious 
thought in Egypt of an invasion of each upon the 
others domain, resulting in a measure of fusion. 
This is concisely summed up by saying that the 
solar cult was osirianized and the Osiris myth was 
celestialized.® A subtle theory of a similar kind 
has been formulated for Babylonia, as an instance 
of which we may quote the representation of the 
sun as under-world divinity, ‘ because in his light 
the stars disappear and perish.’® There is much 
less warrant for such crossing over of the ideas of 
light and darkness in Babylonian thought. Re- 
garding the ‘ Astral Theory ’ as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, -were it accepted, it would greatly 
extend the possibilities of our subject. It requires, 
however, more agreement than at present exists as 
to the date of the origin of scientific astronomy 
among the Babylonians before its findings can be 
used with any measure of confidence. 

3. No science of light. — Judging from present 

1 M. Jastrow, Aspects of Jieligious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. COff. 

2 Ot. ERE, art. ‘Dualism (Iranian)’ and 'Dualism (Jewish),' 
vol. V. p. Ill II. 

3 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. S57. 

* A. Jeremias, Die Fanbabylonisten : Der alte Orient und 
die aggptisehe Religioii^, Leipzig, 1907, p. 23. 

s See ERE, art. ‘Ages ot the World (Babylonian),’ vol. L p. 
184K 

t Breasted, p. 149 IT. 

7 A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East, London, 1911, 1. SO. 


data, the likelihood is that the peoples of antiquity 
were not conscious of the fact that the universe 
is under the dominion of natural law. Theirs was 
‘ the cosmography of appearances ’ ' — a view of 
the world resting at the empirical stage. They 
had no scientific theory of light ; darkness was not 
merely the absence of light. Both were ‘ material 
entities ’ : ® 

‘ The matter of light Issues forth from its place and spreads 
over the earth ; at night it withdraws, and darkness comes 
forth from its place, each in o hidden, mysterious way.’ 3 

The ‘ substantiality of darkness ’ ® may be speci- 
ally remarked in Ex 10®® 14®“. A higher concep- 
tion of the quality of light was indeed reached. 
According to Hehn, in the later parts of the OT 
light is used as a symbol of deity because it is the 
finest and most immaterial substance known, and 
there is no danger of corporeal form being attached 
to it. 

‘The deity as light gives the transition to the deity as 
spirit.’ 3 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the Ancient 
East were accustomed to concrete views of what 
are accepted by us as abstract qualities, we shall 
understand how they received tlie phenomena of 
light and darkness mainly according to their 
physical effects and their bearing upon life. Light 
was of service to them ; darkness formed a hind- 
rance. This was transferred to tlie realm of feeling : 
light they rejoiced in ; darkness they dreaded. 
Love of the light and hatred of the darkness lie at 
the root of many of the myths of antiquity, and 
are evident in the metaphorical usa^e of the two 
terms. By an inevitable transition light is associ- 
ated with warmth, and darkness is linked with 
cold. This applies to the cycle of the year, which 
is of more importance in ancient belief and practice, 
as appears in the Tammuz-cult, than the cycle of the 
day. From warmth again there is an easy passage 
to life and growth, and from cold to decay and death. 

Light and darkness as associated with 
deities. — Like great natural forces, such as thunder 
and tempest, light and darkness were seen to lie 
beyond human control, and thus they came to be 
associated with deity or deities, and with beings 
more than human. Light is the creation of good 
gods, although it has also a hurtful side, when 
found in conjunction with the scorching heat of 
summer, and when bound up with lightning and 
fire. Darkness is viewed less as a creation of the 
gods than as an environment for monsters and evil 
spirits, who could not exercise their baneful power 
apart from darkness. Still there are gods specially 
associated with darkness, both in Babylonia and 
in Egypt. Many deities bear names and attributes 
compounded with words signifying ‘ light,’ and 
their temples are similarly termed {c.g. E-Babbara, 
‘the shining house’ [sun-temple at Sippar]). In 
addition to Shamosh, the sun-god (and other 
deities who in their original function are merely 
aspects of the sun), Nannar or Sin, the moon-goci, 
and Ishtar, ‘ the light of the heavens,’ the foremost 
place must here be given to !Marduk or Merodach 
(Amar-Ud, or Amar-Uduk), ‘son of the sun,’ or 
‘ child of the day,’ as being the god of light by 
pre-eminence. He, too, is generally regarded as a 
solar deity, although an attempt has been made to 
prove that he is independent of the sun, being 
simply the god of light.® Although appearing 
at the summit of the Babylonian pantheon, he 

1 G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testament, Oxford, 
1905, p. 22. 

3T. K. Oheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, 
London, 1907, p. 10. 

3 S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis urilh Introduction and 
Notesl, London, 1909, p. 6. 

4 JE, art. ‘ Darkness.’ 

3 J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonisehe Goltetidee, 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 292. 

K 11. Zirinnem and U. Winckler, Die Keitinschri/len und dai 
AUe Testaments, Berlin, 1992-03, p. 370 n. 
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certainly did not hold undisputed sway, either 
at the beginning or afterwards, and the fight 
between light and darkness, typified by Marduk 
(or Bel) and the Dragon, was continued do-wn 
the ages.i How this should he is perhaps best 
explained on the theory of Radau,® who con- 
tends that Marduk is the god of light considered 
not as an illuminative power, but as a life-giving 
principle, which appears in the warmth of the 
spring. His fight with Tiamat is a fight of the 
light, i.e. the warmth, against the darkness, i.e. 
the cold. By this line of argument Marduk 
comes into relation to the Tammuz - Adonis 
(and Ishtar) cycle of myths, and is also to be 
placed in opposition to Nahu, the god of the 
darker half of the year.* Viewed as a solar deity, 
then, Marduk stands for the sun-god of spring, 
who brings ‘ blessing and favours after the sorrows 
and tribulations of the stormy season.’^ Before 
Marduk was exalted to the chief place, Anu, 
Ninib, Enlil, and Ea fulfilled a similar rdle in the 
myths of creation,® and in later times Ashur arose 
to dispute the glory. The nearest approach to a 
god of darkness, energizing in the world of nature, 
is Ramman, or Addu (Adad, in West Semitic), ‘ the 
thunderer.’® The darkness which he causes (e.ff., 
in the Flood Story, ii. 46 f. ) is relieved by the light- 
ning, in virtue of which he has some title to be 
regarded as a god of light also. With him may 
be classed Girru (Gibil) = Nusku, the god of fire,^ 
whose symbol, a lighted lamp, is as old as the 14th 
cent. B.c.® 

Of the evil spirits that love the darkness, men- 
tion may be made of the seven evil demons who, 
aided by certain of the great gods, were thought 
to be responsible for the darkening of the moon by 
eclipse or storm, and even for the disappearance of 
the orb of night at the end of the month. 

‘From city to city darkness work they, 

A hurricane, which mightily hunts in the heavens, are they. 

Thick clouds, that bring darkness in heaven, are they. 

Gusts of wind rising, which cast gloom over the bright day, 
ore they, . . .’ 9 

In the official cults of E^pt sun-worship was 
all-important. Less is said about the moon, 
although it finds a place. Within his own domain, 
which is the upper world, Ra (Amon-Ra), the sun, 
figures as a life-giving power, a set-ofF to the 
equally great power of death aud darkness in the 
under world, to which so much importance was 
attached in Egypt. Here, it would seem, light 
and darkness are concomitants of the fuller notions 
of life and death. We must include in this even 
the apparent exception of the ‘ Aton ’ cult of the 
^Vlllth dynasty (in the reign of Ikhnaton). In 
the ‘ Solar universalism ’ of that period, which 
finds expression in a series of magnificent hymns,'' 
while the whole activity and beneficence of the 
sun are rehearsed, its life-giving power is still in 
the forefront. In Egypt the part of Marduk is 
taken by Horus the elder.'* An equivalent to 
Ishtar is found in Hathor, who by some scholars is 


' T. O. Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia?, 
London, 190S, p. 630 f. 

2 II. Radau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times, Chicago, 1903, 
p, 46 f. (with reference to the same writer's Creation Story, do,, 
1902, p. 6 f.). 

3 BRE, art. ‘ Babylonians and Assj-rians,’ vol. ii. p, 312* ; 
Jastrow regards him rather as a water-deity (op. eit. p. 97 f.), 

4 Jastrow, p. 39. t Ib. p. 100 f. 

8 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology^, London, 


1903, p. 130. 

7 ERE, art. ‘ Babylonians and Assyrians,' vol. ii. p. 313*. 

8 A. H. S.ayce, in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 79 ff. 

9 R. W, Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 64 f. ; cf. Jastrow, pp. 215, 333 fl. 

10 A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Anexent Egypt, Edinburgh, 

1913, p. 1300.; G. JIaspero, The Daxen cf Civilication^, 
London, 1S90, p. 92 f. , , - 

11 See ExpT xxii. [19111 485. For a revised tr. of the most 
important of Ikhnaton’s hymns see Breasted, op. cil. p. 324 fl. 

12 Sayce, p. 165. 


called ‘the goddess of light.’' Specific gods of 
darkness appear in Set* (or Set-Apopi), and in one 
member of the Herinopolitan ennead, Kek (fem. 
Keket).* (For the gods of the under world see 
below, § 7. ) In Egypt the demons of darkness were, 
like those of Babylonia, an awful power for evil to 
the living, and conspicuously active in the realm 
of the dead.® 

The Hebrew conception of God is frequently 
conveyed by means of language (much of which is 
metaphorical and poetical) drawn from the realm 
of light (see Helm, loc. cit . ; cf. Ex 24'®, Ps 104*, 
Is 10" 51® 60'-®- '»• =9, Ezk 1'*- *8, Hos 6®).» But, 
while light is readily employed as a symbol of 
Jahweh, from first to last there is no idea of iden- 
tifying Him with this manifestation of nature (as 
in the case of Marduk). While God is conceived 
of as luminous above measure. He is at the same 
time thought of as hidden, and His ways are 
reckoned to be mysterious. For this reason dark- 
ness, the ‘natural antithesis’ of light, also enters 
into the imagery of the OT (Ex 20*', Dt 4" 6**, 
1 K 8'*, Ps 18®- >' 97*. Am 6'®, Zeph I'®).® 

It is surprising that, thongh the Hebrews were 
surrounded by races more or less allied to them, 
who shared the Babylonian and E^ptian belief 
in demons and evil spirits, hardly a trace of 
such powers of darlcness is evident in the religious 
literature of ancient Israel.’ 

5. Light and darkness in cosmology. — Accord- 
ing to the main version of the Babylonian Story of 
Creation, Marduk, the god of light, prevails over 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos, of which 
darkness presumably forms part.® Sayce finds in 
Mummu (tablet I. 4) ‘the flood,’ or chaos, the 
equivalent of ‘ the “ darkness ” which in Gn 1* is 
said to have been “upon the face of the deep.”’® 
In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
[ of what was in the beginning, darkness is reckoned 
as primeval, i.e, before the cosmos. It is an ele- 
ment not to be reckoned as good. While this may 
be asserted of darkness as diffused through space, 
it does not hold true oi darkness as a division of 
time, when darkness means no more than night 
(Gn 1®- ®).’9 According to Hebrew cosmology, one 
function of the heavenly orbs was to divide the 
light from the darkness; ‘and God saw that it 
was good ’ (Gn 1'® ; cf. Ps 104*®). In the Babylonian 
account there is no mention of the creation of 
light, perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
Marduk is himself the god of light and conse- 
quently its creator"— a view which might well 
have been entertained in spite of the contradiction, 
as we see it, that the ‘son of the sun ’ is also made 
the creator of the sun and all the other orbs of 
light. In the Hebrew account light is given as 
the first act in the creation of the world, -wrought 
by the word of God. This, Cheyne thinks, formed 
no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony, but 
is due to the priestly writer’s reflective turn of 
mind." Be that as it may, this light, -which is 
diffused through space, wherever darkness is not 
present, is evidently to be distinguished from the 
‘lights’— sun, moon, and stars— in which light is, 
as ft were, localized (Gn 1"®-). In Egypt there is 
no detailed account of creation.'* Sayce" and 


J Savee, p. 140. ^ 

^EitE, art. ‘Dualism (EOTti^n)/ vol. r. p. 106t>; Breastei*. 
p. 40. 

3 Savee, p. 132. Breasted, p. 200 ff. 

6 U 'DD, art. * Light/ vol. HI. p. 119. 
s /&., art. * Darkness/ vol. !. p. 650. 

7 F. Delitzsch, Mehr Lichi^ Leipzig, 1907, p. 61. 

8 CL Berossus : to rrav o-xoto? <al v5ti»p. , 

9 ERE, art. ‘ Cosmogony and Cosmology (Babylonian;, vol 
Iv. p. 129t>, 

10 HDB, art. * Cosmogony/ vol. i. p. 602*. 

11 J. Skinner, Genesis (ICC)* Edinburgh, 1910. p. 40. 

W EBi, art. ‘ Light,* col. 2795 f. , 

13 HDB, art. • Religion of Eg>T)t,' vol. y. p. 179t>. 

14 Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 1C0, 23311. 
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Jeremias^ remark on sectional parallels to the 
Babylonian main version. Different conceptions 
of the origin of light appear. According to one, 
primeval cliaos is an ocean from which the sun-god 
(A turn) arises, bringing his own light with him; 
according to another, light is laid up in the world- 
egg, waiting to be revealed. 

The story of a second creation would seem to be 
found in the naiTative of Berossus, according to 
whom the animals apparently were not able to 
hear the light of the first creation, and a second 
was rendered necessary of such a kind that they 
could bear the light.® 

Deutero-Isaiah’s exalted conception (45’), where- 
by the creation of light and darkness is referred to 
the same divine source, is the logical outcome of 
monotheism.® It has an anthropomorphic parallel 
in the words ascribed to Ha: ‘When I open my 
eyes, there is light; when I close them, there is 
darlmess.’^ This, of course, applies to the daily 
renewal of light and its withdrawal every night. 

A reduction of earth to primeval conditions 
would involve among other things the extinction 
of light and by inference the return of the dark- 
ness of chaos (Jer 4®®). An Egyptian myth, found 
in the Book of the Dead, represents Atum (see 
above) as defacing what he had made, bringing a 
return of water, as it was at the be^ning. Over 
this Osiris (lord of darkness) is to rme.° 

6. Light and darkness in human experience. — 
The cosmology, although relating to what is first 
in the order of things, is itself the product of re- 
flexion upon the phenomena of the present. The 
processes of thought which give origin to the myths 
connected with the world’s beginning, and to 
mythology in general, may he placed in times 
antecedent to the Semitic period. The myths, 
having been invented and reduced to writing, 
were now exercising a certain counter-influence on 
current ideas. They were never absent from the 
background of thought, and in a way they hindered 
development. We may suppose that light and 
darkness, es_peoially light, would in time have been 
accepted as m the course of nature, and have ceased 
to attract attention. But there came interruptions 
of the usual order — e,g., in the eclipse of moon or 
of sun — and on such occasions the mythology was 
sjjeedUy recalled. The cults also were of such a 
kind that they kept the mythology alive. The 
great hymns to Shamash, Sm, Ishtor, etc. ; the 
transcription and frequent recitation of funerary 
literature in Egypt, much of which had been 
handed down from very early times ; the festivals 
attending new moon, full moon, and the new year, 
and every occasion of national or local assembly — 
all must have exercised much influence towards 
the preservation of traditional beliefs. There was 
thus but slight opportunity of escaping from the 
legacy of the past. When the E^ptians looked 
upon the fiery clouds that attended the rising sun, 
their minds reverted to the pits of fire that were 
supposed to mark the eleventh division of the 
Tuat.® The multiform representations on cylinder 
seals of the orbs of night and day, especially of the 
figure of the sun-god rising between the mountains 
of the East, depicted with streams of light flowing 
from both sides, or with rays of light protruding 

1 or «n LxgM of the Anc. £ast, i. 168 H., and, in more detail, 
Die Paniabvlonistcn, etc. 

®T. G. Pinches, The Jleligion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
London, 1006, p. <2. 

s BRE, art. ‘ Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew),' vol. ir. 
p. 165. Delitzsoh, op. cit. p. 65, regards this verse ns combat- 
ing Old Persian dualism ; similarly Jeremias, OT in Light of 
the 4nc. East, ii. 276. A different view is taken by H. Qunkel, 
Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, p. 1S6 n. 

* Quoted in ERE iv. 228 ; of. Sayce, Religion of Ane. Egypt, 
p. 218. 

6 E. Nnville, The Old Egvptiaxx Faith, London, 1909, p. 220 ff. 

® E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Heaven and Bell, London, 
1905, iii. 1781. 
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from his shoulders,® give a vivid concejition of the 
ideas constantly at work in the mmds of the 
Semites and their neighbours. In addition to 
anthropomorphic representations of the deities of 
light, their symbols, especially the sun’s disk, 
winged or unwinged, abounded both in Egypt and 
in Babylonia. More telling still were the obelisks 
and pyramids of Egypt, which were symbols of 
the sun in addition to their other uses. Temples 
to these deities of light were also present to bear 
their witness. Ve^ impressive was the thought 
current so long in Egypt that the sun died every 
evening, and every morning was resurrected. In 
the interval he moved with dilficulty through the 
realm of darkness, and, as a passive body, had to be 
lighted through the under world by other creatures 
of light.® In Babylonia the phases of the moon 
seem to have attracted attention even more than 
the daily course of the sun. As king of the night, 
Sin (Nannar), ‘ the bright one,’ may have had an 
even older sovereignty than Shamash, who was 
reckoned to be his son. This sequence has been 
explained in various ways,® but it would seem that 
the rejoicing which attended the moon’s appearance 
eve^ month, and the lamentation which accom- 
panied its disappearance, point to the belief that 
in the presence and ascendancy of light, by night 
no less than by day, the ancient Babylonians found 
safety and happiness, whereas in darkness there 
lurked danger and woe. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Saturn was regarded as a 
second sun, to whom (apart from the moon) the 
illumination of the night was due.® 

In spite of these efforts to extend the sovereignty 
of light, there remained a sufficiently terri^ng 
residuum of darkness. To overcome this, resort 
was had to other agencies, viz. magical rites and 
a due fulfilment of the duties oiving to the dead. 
Darltness both of earth and of the underground 
being the milieu of demons and the spirits of the 
deceased, contrariwise they could not have their 
dwelling in the light. Inasmuch as natural light 
was not always available, artificial means had to 
be adopted to overcome the disabilities attacliing 
to darkness. The energy of fire was here of great 
significance. It is noteworthy that a certain part 
of the temple where purification was wrought was 
termed ‘ the house of light’ (Assyr. bit nilri). The 
light is associated with Girru or Nusku, the fire- 
god, which may be taken to mean that the purifi- 
cation was by fire.® The subject of artificial lights 
is closely related to this branch of our subject. 
The peoples of antiquity being obsessed by the 
terror of darkness, it was natural that they should 
have safeguarded themselves, so far as they could, 
by having lights in their dwellings and out-of- 
doors. From the number of lamps found during 
excavation, notably in Palestine, many of them 
belonging to the Semitic period, it has been inferred 
that these were in general use. Out-of-doors 
torches served the purpose. The torches of the 
Anunnaki (gods of a lower order) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian Flood Story (col. ii. 44). A graphic 
description of the festival ‘illumination’ of New 
Year’s Eve and days folloiving, given by Breasted,® 
affords an excellent idea of the part played by 
artificial lights in the ritual of Egypt. One of the 
duties of the priests and ministrants in the temples 
was to attend to the fires and lamps (cf. 1 S 3®, 

1 K 7"). 

Thoughts oJ light and darkness were further kept In the 
minds of these ancient peoples by the terms assigned to the 


I Jastrow, plates 6 and 7 (at p. 16). 

- Budge, ill. 107, 174, 187, 194. According to the Babylonian 
conception, the sun seems to have entered on a better fate at 
night-fall, feasting and resting in the abode of the gods (King, 
Bab. Religion and Mythology, p. 33). 
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day (Assyr. umt, Heb. 6r, Might'); to the morning, or East 
(Ass^r. sit SamSi, Heb. mizrdli,' the rising of the sun ’) ; to the 
evening, or West (Assyr. crib SamSi, Heb. m^bd hash-shemesh, 
‘ the setHng of the sun ’) ; and by certain Babylonian month 
names (Aru, Ajjaru, the second or 'bright' month; Addlru, 
the eleventh, the 'dark' or 'gloomy' month). One series of 
directions in Hebrew gives north (— fd/<5n) as the ' obscure’ or 
'dark' place, and south (=ddrdm) as the 'bright' or 'illu- 
minated ' place.i 

7. Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death. — The contrast between light and dark- 
ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 
revealed in their views about the state of the living 
and of the dead. ‘ Darkness without light ’ is one 
of the curses invoked by Hammurabi on any one 
who should venture to deface his stele. This is 
synonymous with death. The grave to which the 
dead are consigned is ‘the dark dwelling’ (Sumerian 
Unugi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the under world, the abode of the shades (cf. Ps 
ggs. 12. i8j_2 ipijg departed soul itself is a ‘ creation 
of darkness ’ (Sumerian, gidim, Semitic, edimmu).^ 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the practice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to burial and 
by occasional illuminations in pro.ximity to the 
tomb. From Palestinian excavation it has been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 
graves, where their intention is evidently sym- 
bolical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 
plained, and one ana the same interpretation will 
hardly suit every era. The readiest explanation 
would place them — at least in the earlier period — 
on a level with food and drink vessels deposited 
\yith the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
living might also serve the dead.^ 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were mven, their spirits would return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.® In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits found rest. The classic 
description of this abode of the dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, to the land 
of no-return (cf. Gilgamesh Epic, ii. 4®'’®’’) : 

'To the house of darkness, Irkalla's dwelling-place. 

To the house from which he who enters never returns. 

To the road whose path turns not back. 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light. 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay. 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit. . . .’8 
Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, with his consort Ereshki- 
gal, the ‘dark^ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
This also was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, during the 
passage of the sun-god and his train through each 
division of the Tuat.^ The entrance to this realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, in the west, where the sun goes do-wn. On 
the other hand, the east, as the point of sunrise, is 
the abode of life ; but this has an interest only for 
the sun-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily recurring glory. Although the point of de- 
parture to the under world and the point of return 
therefrom are clear, there is doubt as to the loca- 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
mountains girding the earth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the jBabylonian and Hebrew conception it seems 
to have lain beneath earth, even lower than the 


1 SchiaparolU, p. 34. „ , . . 

8 A. Jeremias, Bolle uni Parodies bei den Babyloniem, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 14. 

S EHE, art. ' Death, etc, (Babylonian),' vol. iv. p. 446». 

4 H. Vincent, Canaan d’apris Vexploration rfeente, Paris, 
1907, p, 2S9£f. ; cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Paies- 
(fne, London, 1903, p. 40 tl. . 

4 Savce, Religions of Anc. Egypt and Babylonia, pp. 283, 285. 
• Rogers, p. 121 f. 7 Budge, Ui 193 f. 


waters of the abyss {.apsd), themselves associated 
lyith darkness. 7 This was a region which the sun, 
living or dead, could not pierce. 

A better fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of— symbolized, e.g., in the 
recovery of Tanimuz from the under world and in 
the sun-bark with its occupants who returned to 
the region of day. Light here plays the principal 
part, although the obstacle of darkness has to be 
surmounted before the goal of light can be reached. 
One of the charms in the Book of the Dead is for 
making the transformation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the darkness, or light for darkness.® 
The ‘ island of the blessed,’ in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
is cut off from mortals by many barriers, including 
twelve double-hours of travelling through thick 
darlcness. 

The Babylonian heaven was the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the delights of 
heaven, and was exalted to life with the gods in 
the s^. Later this was qualified by the Osirian 
doctrine, whereby the realm of the blessed could 
be attained only by redemption from the under 
world through faith in Osiris or Amon-Ea. This 
other world is a realm of light for the most part. 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘ light,’ is used as a symbol of the soul, including 
that of the sun-god.® The khu, or beatified spirits, 
feed upon the divine grain {i.e, the body of Osiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.® Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Sun-god, who travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing but light’® (cf. Is 
60®«). 

Hebrew thought about the state of the dead in 
the under world shows close kinship to the Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of Egypt. 
The utmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within our period, is that the shades 
may emerge from Sh'61 back to the light of the 
upper world (Is 26’®).® 

Litbratviib. — T his is suiDciently given in the footnotes. 

William Crdickshank. 

LIGHTNING. — See Prodigies and Por- 
tents. 


LIGUORI.— Saint Alfonso Maria di Lignori 
was bom 27 Sept. 1698 at Marlanella, near Naples. 
He was the eldest son of a rather impoverished 
noble family, and, according to his biographers, 
was from earliest youth remarkable for his piety, 
his charm of manner, and his precocious ability. 
A strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent him a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
than are common among natives of Southern Italy. 
He devoted himself to the law, and took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 
so small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
spectators, his doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
pletely from view. He aftenvards practised in the 
courts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
ordinary success ; but it would seem that in 1723, 
in a casein which large pecunia^ interests were at 
stake, Liguori, in the mterpretation of an important 
document, was guilty of an oversight which, when 
brought home to him, covered him with confusion, 
and disgusted him ■with his career and with all 
worldly ambition. He had always led a most 
innocent life, and now, giving himseE np to soli- 
tude and prayer, he had what he believed to be a 
1 For different locations of Sh'fll, relatively to the Abyss, see 
charts in HDB i. B03b and Schiaparelii, p. S3. 

3 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1901, iJ. 
201 f. Nnville (p. 182) considers this an evident reference to the 
moon. _ 

3 Sayce, Religion of Anc. Egypt, p. 122. 

« Budge, Egyp. Heaeen and llell, iii. 164. 
s lb. iil. 100. 

S SDB, art. ‘ Eschatology,’ p. 220*. 
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Bupematural intimation to consecrate the rest of 
his days to God in the ecclesiastical state. He 
■wished to become an Oratorian, hut his father, 
•who had already been much distressed on two 
different occasions by his son’s ■unwillingness to 
fall in "with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had been suggested, obstinately opposed his 
design. Yielding eventually to his fatner’s en- 
treaties, and aotmg on the ad-vice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesiastical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry Alfonso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the lazzaroni, among 
whom his labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a life of sin, and 
formed a sort of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their perseverance in good. In 1729 Liguori was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
Falcoia of the ‘ Pii Operarii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
was shortly afterwards made bishop of Castella- 
mare, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
Scala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the * Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer,’ from which name the members are most 
commonly called Redemptorists, was founded in 
1732. Bishop Falcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, but lie lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community. Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, .Mionso was formally 
elected to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict xrv., and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Re- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the following year. But this measure 
of success was not achieved -without numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first com- 
anions broke away from the Institute. A 
ocument dra'wn up in those very early days by 
the hand of Alfonso himself in the vain hope of 
obtaining the approbation of the king of Naples, 
Don Carlos (afterwards Charles iii. of Spain), 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

* The principal aim of the priests so aesoclated is to imitate as 
cioseiy as possible . . . the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this they set before themselves their own spiritual 
advantaRO and that of the people of this kingdom — especially 
the moat forsaken of these, to whom they render spiritual 
aid. 

In their houses they lend a perfect community life, under 
obedience to their superior, and perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of schools, confraternities, and other devout gatber- 
inge. 

They go about the dioceses in -which they are established, 
giving missions, and, ns a means of preserving the good results 
which they have been enabled by the grace of to effect, 
they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people in their 
good resolutions by another series of instructions and sermons 
as well ns by spiritual advice and so forth. 

In the monastery os well os abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the 
people by example as well as by precept. 

As n means of attaining this end, there are twelve points of 
rule set forth in their constitutions. The headings of these are : 
Faith, Hope, Love of God, Concord and Charity among them- 
selves, Poverty, Purity of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and 
Humility of Heart, Mortification, Recollection, Prayer, Abnega- 
tion of Seif, and Love of tiie Cross. 

Each of the associates passes one day every week tnow one 
day every month] in retreat, thus treating alone with God in 
the interests of his soul, in order to be able to employ bimself 


afterwards with more ardour In securing the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbour. 

_ In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
silence, recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
which 18 practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but a smaU number of subjects. 
As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be a burden on 
anybody ; they live on their family resources, which they liavo 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may bo 
made spontaneously for the love of Jesus Christ, by the piety 
of the faithful ’ (Berthe, Saint Alplumse de Liguori, Eng. tr., 
1 . 166 ). 

Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
down to about the year 1762, devoted himself 
indefatigahly to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life .of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforward 
he devoted more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of books of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
oloCT by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king had wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, but by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the proffered 
honour. The Redemptorists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, but in 1762 influence was used with the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his vow, and, 
sorely against his will, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. Here he worked 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suaded Pope Pius VI. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
munity of his own Order. Broken -with years, 
•with apostolic labours, and with the incredible 
austerities which he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, but twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental suff'ei-ing than 
any of the difficulties which he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical but all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual niler of Naples, the formal recomition of 
the Redemptorists as a religious Order had been 
withheld by the Government. This had always 
been an obstacle in the way of its expansion, 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of 'Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses — four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the Church. In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf of the Government, and in response 
the Redemptorist rule was formally submitted for 
State approval. From the point of -vie-w of the 
aged founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, but in a fundamentally 
modified form (known in the controversies which 
followed as the ‘ Regolamento ’), which set at 
naught many of the most essential features of the 
constitutions as hitherto observed, and which 
practically reduced it from the status of a religious 
Order to that of a mere pious association. Liguori, 
who was now 85, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Regolamento, and it was 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but the Redemptorists belonging to the houses 
founded within the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested against the acceptance of any sucli 
caricature of their rule. The Holy See pronounced 
in their favour, and the unfortunate schism thus 
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day (Assyr. urru, Heb. tfr, Might'): to the morning, or East 
(Assyr. jltSamJ-i, Heb. mizrd^,. ‘the rising of the sun'); to the 
evening, or West (Assyr. erlb Samsi, Heb. mfb6 hash-shemesh, 
‘ the setting of the sun ’) ; and by certain Babylonian month 
names (Aru, Ajjaru, the second or ‘bright’ month; Addirn, 
the eleventh, the ‘dark’ or ‘gloomy’ month). One series of 
directions in Hebrew gives north (— fd/dn) as the ‘ obscure ’ or 
‘dark’ place, and south (=ddr6m) as the ‘bright’ or ‘illu- 
minated ’ place.l 

7. Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death. — The contrast between light and dark- 
ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 
revealed in their views about the state of the living 
and of the dead. ‘ Darkness without light ’ is one 
of the curses invoked by 5ammurabi on any one 
who should venture to deface his stele. This is 
synonymous with death. The grave to which the 
dead are consigned is ‘the dark dwelling’ (Sumerian 
U nugi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the under world, the abode of the shades (cf. Ps 
88®. 1®).® The departed soul itself is a ‘ creation 

of darkness’ (Sumerian, gidim, Semitic, edhnmu).^ 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the practice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to burial and 
by occasional illuminations in proximity to the 
tomb. Prom Palestinian excavation it has been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 
graves, where their intention is evidently S3rm- 
bolical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 
plained, and one and the same interpretation will 
hardly suit every era. The readiest explanation 
would place them — at least in the earlier period — 
on a level with food and drink vessels deposited 
with the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
living might also serve the dead.® 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were mven, their spirits would return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.* In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits found rest. The classic 
description of this abode of the dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, to the land 
of no-return (cf. Gilgamesh Epic, ii. 4®*®') ; 

‘ To the house of darkness, Trkalla’s dwelling-place. 

To the house from which he who enters never returns. 

To the road whose path turns not back. 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay, 

Light they sea not, in darkness do they sit. . . .’ 8 
Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, with his consort Ereshki- 
gal, the ‘dark^ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
This also was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, during the 
passage of the sun-god and his train through each 
division of the Tuat.® The entrance to this realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, in the west, where the sun goes down. On 
the other hand, the east, as the point of sunrise, is 
the abode of life ; but this has an interest only for 
the sun-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily recurring glory. Although the point of de- 
parture to the under world and the point of return 
therefrom are clear, there is doubt as to the loca- 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
mountains girding the earth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the Babylonian and Hebrew conception it seems 
to have lain beneath earth, even lower than the 
1 Schiaparelli, p. 34. . 

8 A. Jeremios, Hblle und Parodies bei den Eabylomem, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 14, 

8 ERE, art. ‘ Death, etc. (Babylonian),’ vol. iv. p. 445». 

4 H. Vincent, Canaan d’apres Cexploration rietnle, Paris, 
1907, p. 2S9fr. : cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Pales- 
tine, London, 1903, p. 40 fl. 

5 Sayce, Religions of Ano. Egypt and Babylonia, pp. 283, 285. 

8 Rogers, p. 121 L 7 Budge, UL 198 f. 


waters of the abyss (apsd), themselves associated 
with darkness.® This was a region which the sun, 
living or dead, could not pierce. 

A better fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of— symbolized, e.g., in the 
recovery of Tammuz from the under world and in 
the sun-bark with its occupants who returned to 
the region of day. Light here plays the principal 
part, although the obstacle of d.-irkness has to be 
surmounted before the goal of light can be reached. 
One of the charms in the Eooi of the Dead is for 
malcing the transformation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the darkness, or light for darkness.* 
The ‘ island of the blessed,’ in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
is cut off from mortals by many barriers, including 
twelve double-hours of travelling through thick 
darlmess. 

The Babylonian heaven was the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the delights of 
heaven, and was exalted to life with the gods in 
the s^. Later this was qualified by the Osirian 
doctrine, whereby the realm of the blessed could 
be attained only by redemption from the under 
world through faith in Osiris or Amon-Ra. This 
other world is a realm of light for the most part. 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘ light,’ is used as a symbol of the soul, including 
that of the sun-god.® The khti, or beatified spirits, 
feed upon the divine grain (t.e. the body of Osiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.® Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Sun-god, who travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing but light’* (cf. Is 
60®*). 

Hebrew thought about the state of the dead in 
the under world shows close kinship to the Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of ECTpt. 
The utmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within our period, is that the shades 
may emerge from Sh®61 back to the light of the 
upper world (Is 26®*).* 

LiTBaATCBB.— This ia sufficiently given in the footnotes. 

William Crihckshank. 

LIGHTNING. — See Prodigies akd Por- 
tents. 


LIGUORI.— Saint Alfonso Maria di Liguori 
vas bom 27 Sept. 1696 at Marianella, near Naples, 
ie was the eldest son of a rather impoverished 
loble family, and, according to his biographers, 
vas from earliest youth remarkable for hh piety, 
lis charm of manner, and his precocious ability. 
3 l strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent him a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
ban are common among natives of Southern Italy. 
Ie devoted himself to the law, and took the degree 
•f Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 

0 small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
pectators, his doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
detely from view. Ho afterwards practised in the 
lonrts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
irdinary success ; but it would seem that in 1723, 
n a case in which large pecunia^ interests were at 
take, Liguori, in the mterpretation of an important 
locument, was guilty of an oversight which, when 
irought home to him, covered him with confusion, 
md disgusted him vrith his career and with all 
vorldly ambition. Ho had always led a most 
nnocent life, and now, giving himself up to soh- 
ude and prayer, ho had what he believed to be a 

1 For different locations of Sh'fll, relatively to the Abyss, see 

harts in HDB i. 603l> ond Schiaparelli, p. ^ inni li 

» E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Bead, London. 190®. “• 
81 f. Naville (p. 182) considers this an evident reference to the 
lOon. 

3 Sayce, Religion of Anc. Egypt, p. 122. 

* Budge, Egyp. Beaven and Bell, ill. 181. 

3 Ib. iii. 166. 

8 SDB, art. ’ Eschatology,’ p. 236*. 
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supernatural intimation to consecrate the rest of 
his days to God in the ecclesiastical state. He 
wished to become an Oratorian, but his father, 
who had already been much distressed on two 
different occasions by his son’s unwillingness to 
fall in with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had been suggested, obstinately opposed his 
design. Yielding eventually to his father’s en- 
treaties, and acting on the advice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesiastical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry Alfonso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the lazzaroni, among 
whom his labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a life of sin, and 
formed a sort of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their perseverance in good. In 1729 Liguori was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
Falcoia of the ‘ Pii Operarii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
ivas shortly afterwards made bishop of Castella- 
mare, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
Scala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the ‘ Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer,’ from which name the members are most 
commonly called Redemptorists, was founded in 
1732. Bishop Falcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, but ue lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community. Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, Alfonso was formally 
elected to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict xrv,, and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Re- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the foUo'wing year. But this measure 
of success was not achieved ■\vithout numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first com- 
anions broke away from the Institute. A 
ocument drawn up in those very early days by 
the hand of Alfonso himself in the vain hope of 
obtaining the approbation of the king of Naples, 
Don Carlos (afterwards Charles ill. of Spain), 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

• Tho principal aim of the priests so associated la to Imitate na 
closely aa possible . . , the life and virtnea of Our Lord Jesus 
Ohrist. In this they set before themselves their own spiritual 
adrantane and that of the people of this kingdom — especially 
the most forsaken of these, to whom they render spiritual 
aid. 

In their houses they lead a perfect community life, under 
obedience to their superior, and perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of Bohoola, confraternities, and other devout gnther- 
ings. 

They go about the dioceses in which they ore established, 
giving missions, and, as a means of preserving the good results 
which they have been enabled by the grace of God to effect, 
they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people in their 
good resolutions by another series of instructions and sermons 
aa well as by spiritual advice and so forth. 

In tho monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with tho 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the 
people by example as well aa by precept. 

As a means of attaining this end, there are twelve points of 
rule set forth in their constitutions. Tho headings of these are : 
Faith, Hope, Love of God, Concord and Charity among them- 
selves, Poverty, Purity of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and 
Humility of Heart, Mortification, Recollection, Prayer, Abnega- 
tion of Seif, and Love of tlie Cross. 

Each of the associates passes one day every week [now one 
day every month] in retreat, thus treating alone with God in 
the interests of his soul, in order to be able to employ himself 


afterwards with more ardour fn securing the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbour. 

In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
silence, recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
which is practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but a small number of subjects. 
As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be n burden on 
anybody ; they live on their family resources, which they have 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may bo 
made spontaneously for tho love of Jesus Christ, by the piety 
of the faithful ’ (Berthe, Saint Alphonse de lAgtiori, Eng. tr., 
i. 16C). 

Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
doAvn to about the year 1752, devoted himself 
indefatigably to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforward 
he devoted more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of books of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
olo^ by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king had wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, but by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the proffered 
honour. The Redemptorists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, out in 1762 influence was used with the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his vow, and, 
sorely against his will, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. llere he worked 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suadea Pope Pius vi. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
munity of his own Order. Broken with years, 
with apostolic labours, and with tho incredible 
austerities which he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, but twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental suffering than 
any of the difficulties which he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical but all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual ruler of Naples, the formal recognition of 
the Redemptorists as a religious Order had been 
withheld by the Government. This had always 
been an obstacle in the way of its expansion, 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses — four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the Church. In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf of the Government, and in response 
the Redemptorist rule was formally submitted for 
State approval. From the point of view of tho 
aged founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, but in a fundamentally 
modified form (known in the controversies which 
followed as the ‘ Regolamento ’), which set at 
naught many of the most essential features of the 
constitutions ns hitherto observed, and which 
practically reduced it from the status of a religious 
Order to that of a mere pious association. Liguori, 
who was now 85, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Regolamento, and it was 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but the Redemptorists belonging to the houses 
founded within the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested against the acceptance of any such 
caricature of their rule. The Holy See pronounced 
in their favour, and tho unfortunate schism thus 
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caused in the Order had not heen healed when, on 
1 Aug. 1787, the saint died at Noceradei Pagani, 
His death, together with the outburst of popular 
enthusiasm which it evoked and the marvellous 
events that followed, brought about a happier state 
of feeling. The Government of Charles ni. in Oct. 
1790 approved the original Eedemptorist rule, and 
in Aug. 1791, imder papal sanction, the different 
houses of the Order were once more reconciled with 
each other. From this time forward, and especially 
after the subsidence of the disturbances caused by 
the French Eevolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
the development of the Order was rapid. In 1786 
the first Eedemptorist house north of the Alps was 
founded at Warsaw by Clement Hofbauer, after- 
wards beatified. From there the Congregation 
gradually spread to Austria and through Europe, 
while a Denning was made in the United States 
in 1832 and in England in 1843. The Eedemptor- 
ists have since made foundations in Ireland (1851), 
Kinnoull, near Perth, in Scotland (1869), in Brazil, 
Dutch Guiana, the Congo, Australia, New Zealand, 
and many other distant countries. At present the 
Order numbers rather over 4000 members, half of 
whom are priests, the rest lay-brothers and students 
preparing for ordination. The strict ultramontane 
views distinctive of the followers of St. Alfonso di 
Liguori have often brought them into disfavour 
with State officials, and, like the Jesuits, they 
have several times been banished from different 
European countries. Still no serious attempt has 
been made to connect them -with any kind of 
political intrigue. The Eedemptorists have re- 
mained steadily faithful to their primary work of 
giving missions and retreats, especially among the 
poor and uninstructed, and the severe rule or the 
Order has suffered no relaxation. 

Alfonso di Liguori was beatified in 1816, canon- 
ized in 1839, and declared ‘ Doctor of the Universal 
Church’ by Pius IX. in 1871. The terms of this 
last pronouncement, though somewhat vague, may 
be held to constitute a guarantee of orthodoxy for 
the saint’s ^vritings, at least wheii taken as a 
whole. Moreover, it may fairly be inferred from 
the language used that he is commended for hold- 
ing a golden mean in his moral teaching between a 
Jansenistic rigorism on the one hand and danger- 
ous laxity on the other. A full bibliography of 
Liguori’s writi^s may be found in Berthe, Eng. 
tr., ii. 766 ff. Two works especially in this long 
catalogue have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. Against the Le Gloria di Maria, first 
published at Naples in 1750, and since translated 
mto every European language, many objections 
have been raised on the ground of its alleged ex- 
travagant ‘Mariolatry’ (see, e.g., E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicon, Oxford, 1865, ^oswot). But it is to be 
remembered, as Newman points out, that ‘St. 
Alfonso wrote for Neapolitans, whom he knew, 
and whom we do not know’ (see the whole context 
in J. H. Ne^vman, Letter to Pmeij on the Eirenicon, 
London, 1866, p. 103 ff.). The character and tra- 
ditions of the people are very different from ours, 
and he was ■writing to protest against what he 
considered to be a veiled attack on that simple 
and childlike devotion to the Blessed Virgin which 
he shared, and which is a very important factor in 
the religion of his countrymen. It is, however, 
the Theologia Moralis that more than anything 
else has been made the object of fierce inyective. 
Liguori originally (i.e. in 1748) published his views 
on moral questions in the form of a commentary 
on a well-known text-book for students, the 
Medulla of the Jesuit Hermann Busenbaum. But 
the second edition in two volumes (Naples, 1753 
and 1755) appeared as an original work,_and the 
author continued to revise and enlarge it as the 
successive issues were exhausted. The eighth edi- 


tion, which was printed in 1779, was the last to 
receive his personal attention. Seeing that not 
only has Alfonso been declared a doctor of the 
Church, but that earlier authoritative decrees in 
1803 and 1831 pronounced that there was * nothing 
worthy of censure’ in his writings (on this cC 
Ne'wman, History of my Heligiotis Opinions, note 
G, p. 353), and that all his opinions might safely 
be followed by confessors, it is fair to conclude 
that by the theology of Liguori the moral teaching 
of the Eoman Church must stand or fall. But, 
while we admit this, it must be said that few 
indeed of the exoteric critics who have inveighed 
against his teaching have taken the trouble to 
understand it. It is easy to denounce the ‘ shock- 
ing laxity’ of this or that isolated proposition set 
out, often inaccurately, and always apart from the 
context, as, e.g,, in the notorious pamphlet of 
Eobert GrassmannfAiMzi'iye atts der Moraltneologie, 
etc.), but the man who does this is most commonly 
a publicist who knows nothing of ethical systems 
and who has never considered the difficulties which 
follow from the acceptance of a contrary principle. 
Nothing can produce a better impression than to 
lay down the rule that under no possible circum- 
stances must the truth be departed from, but those 
who most positively commit themselves to this are 
also those who have never attempted to think out 
the extremely difficult problems which arise in 
practical life, and who have never attempted to 
square their oivn conduct by any consistent prin- 
ciple. 


Thej* believe, as Newman well says, ‘ that on a great or cruel 
occasion a man cannot help telling a lie, and that he would not 
be a man did he not tell it, but still it is wrong and he ought not 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him, 
though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not be anticipated, and not thought of again after "it 
is once over.” ’ 


Now Liguori, like all his fellow-bishops, believed 
that for those whose duty it was to hear con- 
fessions and instruct their flock it was necessary 
that these and other moral questions should bo 
thought out. Moreover, it must he said, in answer 
to such criticisms as those of E. Grassmann and 
those contained jn art. Casuistry (-yol. iii. p. 240), 
that priests administer a code of law in the tribunal 
penance and, like laivyers, doctors, and magistrates, 
they have to acquaint themselves with technicali- 
ties which, in the case of certain offences, often 
involve unsavoury details quite unfit for public 
discussion. 

One of the special grounds of reproach against 
Liguori’s moral system is his adoption or defence 
of probabilism (q.v. ). This charge is only partially 
justified and would be repudiated by all his own 
disciples. The principle which he enunciated, at 
least in his later years, was that of ‘equiproba- 
bilism’ [q.v.). The difference between this and 
probabilism, rightly explained, is not very moment- 
ous, and many modem ■writers on the subject, 
especially the theologians of the Jesuit school, 
have maintained that St. Alfonso’s ■views diverged 
but slightly from those of approved probabilists. 
According to the probabilist system, starting ivith 
the admitted axiom that a doubtful law does not 
bind (lex dubia non obligat], a man is not held in 
conscience to obey as long as there is a sound 
probability against the law — as long as, e.g., in a 
matter of extrinsic testimony, where doctors dis- 
agree, one unexceptionable authority teaches that 
a particular precept has no binding force. The 
probabiliorists, on the other hand, held that, un- 
less the authorities who maintained the binding 
force of the law or precept were notably less 
weighty than those who excused from it, such a 
precept could not be set aside ■without sin. Be- 
tween these rival vdews comes that of Liguon, who 
held that, when the reasons or authorities were 
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equally balanced for and against the law, then 
a man without peril to his soul was free to use his 
liberty. 

‘A doubtful low does not bind. But when two opposite 
opinions are equally or nearly equally probable, you have a 
strict doubt as to the existence of the law. Therefore the law, 
being only doubtfully promulgated, has no binding force. 
Therefore it is true that you can follow an equally probable 
opinion in favour of liberty ’ (Berthe, Eng. tr., ii. 143). 

A critical and definitive edition of the Theologia 
Moralis, equipped with adequate notes, has only 
recently been brought to completion : Theologia 
Moralis S. Alphonsi Maries de Ligorio, ed. 
Leonardi Gaude, 4 vols., Rome, 1905-12. The 
editor in his preface gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the inaccuracy of so many of the saint’s 
quotations as printed in the current editions. 

Literature. — ^The fullest life of St. Alfonso di Liguori is that 
by A. Berthe, 2 vols., Paris, 1000, Eng. tr., H. Castle, 2 vols., 
Dublin, 1905 (the translation has been subjected to careful re- 
vision and is in many respects superior to the original). Other 
noteworthy biographies are those of A. Tannoia, Della Vita 
ed istituto del’ venerabile Alfonso Maria Liguori, 3 vols., 
Naples, 1708-1802 (a valuable source written by a devoted 
disciple of the saint). See also C. ViUeconrt, Vie et institut 
de S. Alphonse Marie de Liguori, 4 vols., Tournai, 1863; K. 
Dilgskron, Leben des heil. Bischofs und Kirchenlehrers Alfonsus 
Maria de Liguori, Eegensburg, 1887 ; A. Capecelatro, La Ftfa 
di S. Alfonso Maria de Liguori, Rome, 1879. A good account 
of the Order with full bibliography will be found in M. Heim- 
bucher. Die Orden und Kongregationen der kathoU Kirche^, 
Paderbom, 1008, ill. 313-333. 

On the Probabilist and Equiprobabllist controversy see the 
anonymous Findtcim Alphonsiance'L Brussels, 1874, and Findi- 
cicc Balteriniance, Bruges, 1873; J. de Caigny, Apologetiea 
de Aemiiprobabilismo Alphonsiano, do. 1894, and De genuine 
Probabilismo lieito, do. 1904 ; J. Arendt, Crisis Aegutproba- 
bilismi, Brussels, 1902; J. Wouters, De Minusprobabilismo, 
Paris, 1905 ; A. Lehmkuhl, Probabilismus Vindicatus, Freiburg, 
1906. A severe indictment of the moral teaching of St. Alfonso 
di Liguori will be found in A. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen~ 
gesehiehte^, Freiburg, 1898, Hi. 691, 644 ff. ; P. von Hoensbroech, 
Die uftromonfane Moral, Berlin, 1902 ; J. J. I. DSlIinger and 
F. H. Reusch, Gesehichte der Moralstreitigkeiten, Munich, 1889, 
and the pamphlet of R. Grassmann, Ausziige aus der Moral- 
theologie des heil. Alphons v. Liguori, Stettin, 1895, which has 
been widely distributed as a controversial tract. In reply see, 
inter alia, J. H. Newman, History of my Beligious Opinions, 
London, 1865, pp. 273 £f. and 3480. ; A. Keller, St. Alphons v. 
Liguori Oder Robert Grassmann >, Wiesbaden, 1901 ; ' Pilatus,’ 
IPos ist Wahrheil t, do. 1902, and Quos Ego", do. 1903 ; F. ter 
Haar, Das Decret des Papstes Innocent XI. iiber den Proba- 
bilismus, Paderbom, 1904; V. Cathrein, Moralphilosophie^, 
Freiburg, 1899, i. 397 fl. ; H. Ryder, Catholic ControversyV*, 
London, 1890. H. ThURSTON. 

LIGURIAN RELIGION.— Solittleiscertainly 
known of the early history and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Ligurians that any attempt to 
give a general account of their religion is impos- 
sible. Some of the deities that were worshipped 
in Roman times in the Ligurian area strictly so 
called may be mentioned. The most noteworthy 
are those closely attached to a particular spot, 
such as Mars Cemenelus [CIL v. 7871), sometimes 
worshipped without the first name, and clearly 
connected with the town of Cemenelum ; and 
Bormanus, who was probably, like his namesake 
in the north of Gallia Transjiadana, from whom 
the modem town of Bormio takes its name, a god 
of hot springs, and who gave the name to the 
Lucus Bormani on the coast to the east of (Album) 
Intimeliiun, the modem Ventimiglia. Not less 
local was the worship of Mars Leucimalacns at 
Pedo (ib. 7862), possibly an apple-ripening deity, 
the dedication to whom was made on some festival 
of waggoners or muleteers {plostralibus). Local, 
too, was the cult of theMatronte Vediantia3, where 
the plural is interesting, also honoured at Cemene- 
lum in the district of the Vediantii. The worship 
of Matronte with some local epithet or epithets 
was fairly common in N. Italy, sometimes com- 
bined with Genii, as in an inscription from Trem- 
ezzina on Lake Como [ib. 5277), generally with 
a local epithet, as Deruonnm [ib. 5791, found at 
Milan) or Vcellasicte Concanaunre [ib. 6584, found 
at Corbetta, north of Milan). They are often 


joined with Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and some- 
times themselves called lunones — a ■ plural form 
which never appears in pure Latin inscriptions. 
It would be exceedingly unsafe, without other evi- 
dence, to see in this a trace of any polygamous 
strain in the Ligurian conception of Olympus ; a 
nearer parallel is the (presumably) generalizing 
plural in such animistic figures as Nymphte, Fauni, 
or the ‘ Clouds’ and ‘Dawns’ of the Tabula Agno- 
nensis (see Italy [Ancient]); or the Angitire 
of the Marsians — ^not to speak of the Parcoe of 
Grieco-Roman fable or the ’Scppal at Athens. 

Other Ligurian examples of these ‘Great 
Mothers’ will be found in the Index to CIL (p. 
1180). The other deities of the locality are all of 
common occurrence in Italian communities. 

On the important question of the ethnic char- 
acter and connexions of the Ligures, reference 
must be made to EBri''-, art. ‘ Ligurians,’ and the 
authorities there cited. If, and in so far as, the 
view of W. Ridgeway (‘ Who were the Romans ? ’ 
Brit. Acad. Trans, iii. [1907] 42, with the comments 
of the present writer, ib.) may be accepted as sound, 
the early history of Ligurian religion would be the 
same thing as that of the pre-Tuscan population 
of Western Italy, in particular of the Aurunci and 
other early dwellers on the soil of what afterwards 
was Latium (see Italy [Ancient], especially 
the paragraph on the archaic cult of Aricia). 

R. S. Conway. 

LINGAYATS. — ^The Lingayats are a religious 
community in India, numbering nearly three 
millions at the census of 1911, of whom more than 
half are found in the southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In the Bombay districts of 
Belgaum and Bijapur one-third of the population is 
Lingayat, and in the adjacent district of Dharwar 
they constitute nearly 60 per cent of the total. 
Beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
Lingayats are numerous in the Mysore and Hy- 
derabad States. They also form an important 
element in the population of the north-w'est comer 
of the Madras Presidency.' 

1 . Description. — The Lingayats, who are also 
known as Lingawants, Lingangis, Sivabhaktas, 
and Virasaivas, derive their name from the Skr. 
word lihga, the phallic emblem, with the affix 
ayta, and are ‘the people who bear the lihga’ 
habitually. Their name literally describes them ; 
for the true Lingayat wears on his body a small 
silver box containing a stone phallus, which is 
the symbol of his faith, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn 
by both sexes. The men carry the box on a red 
silk scarf or a thread tied round the neck, while 
the women wear it inside their costume, on a neck- 
string. When working, the male wearer sometimes 
shifts it to his left arm. 

The Lingayats are Dravidian, that is to say, they 
belong to a stock that was established in India 
before the arrival of the so-called Aryans. They 
are dark in complexion, in common wuth the races 
of Southern India, and speak Kanarese, a Dravidian 
language. They have tieen not inaptly described 
as a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, though it 
may be questioned how far their rejection of many 
of the chief dogmas of Brrihmanic Hinduism leaves 
them the right to be styled Hindus at all. Of the 
Br^manic triad — Brahma, Vismi, and Siva — 
they acknowledge only the god Siva, whose em- 
blem, tlie lihga, they bear on tlieir persons. They 
reverence the Vedas, but disregard the later com- 
mentaries on which the Brahmans rely. Originally 
they seem to have been the product of one of the 
numerous reformations in India that have been 

1 The census of 1911 gives the folloiring figures for Linga- 
vats : Bombay Presidency, 729,431 ; Jlj-sorc, 1,339,248 ; Madraf 
Presidency, 134,592 ; total India, 2,976,293. 
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aimed against the supremacy and doctrines of the 
Brahmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower 
castes has frequently led to the rise of new sects 
essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. It seems 
clear that, in its inception, Lingayatism not only 
rested largely on a denial of the Brahman claim to 
supremacy over all other castes, hut attempted to 
abolish all caste distinctions. All wearers of the 
lihga were proclaimed equal in the eyes of God. The 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basava, proclaimed 
all men holy in proportion as they are temples of 
the great spirit, and thus, in his view, all men are 
bom equal. The denial of the supremacy of the 
BrShmans, coupled with the assertion of the essen- 
tial equality of all men, constituted a vital de- 
parture from the doctrines of orthodox Hinduism. 
Other important innovations were : the prohibition 
of child-marriage ; the removal of all restriction 
on widows remarrying ; the burial, instead of burn- 
ing, of the dead ; and the abolition of the chief 
Hindu rites for the removal of ceremonial impurity. 
The founders of the religion could scarcely have 
forged more potent weapons for severing the bonds 
between their proselytes and the followers of the 
doctrines preached by contemporary Brahmanic 
Hinduism. 

The reader must not assume that this brief de- 
scription of the fundamental doctrines of a religious 
movement which dates from the 12 th cent. a.d. 
conveys an accurate picture of the prevalent 
Lingayatism of the present day. In connexion 
with the attitude originally assumed towards caste 
distinctions, there has been a very noticeable de- 
parture from Basava’s teaching. The origin of 
caste in India is as yet a subject requiring much 
elucidation. In its development no mean influence 
must be allotted to function, religion, and political 
boundaries. Nor can differences of race have 
failed materially to assist the formation of Indian 
society on its present basis. One of the most 
interesting phenomena connected ^vith the evolu- 
tion of modern caste is the working of a religious 
reformation in which caste finds no place on the 

E reviously existing social structure of caste units. 

E caste is largely a manifestation of deep-rooted 
prejudices tending to raise and preserve oarriers 
between the social intercourse of different sections 
of the human race, it would seem not unnatural to 
e.xpect that it would tend to reassert itself within 
the fold of an essentially casteless religion so soon 
as the enthusiasm of the founders had spent itself ; 
and it is not unlikely that the mere fact of con- 
verts having joined the movement at an early 
stage in its history would generate a claim to 
social precedence over the later converts, and thus 
in time reconstitute the old caste barrier that the 
reformers spent themselves in endeavouring to 
destroy. One of the most interesting pages in the 
history of caste evolution, therefore, must be that 
which deals Avith the evolution of caste inside the 
fold of a religious community originally formed on 
a non-caste basis. A remarkable instance of such 
evolution will be found in the history of Linga- 
yatism. The Lingayats of the present day are 
divided into three Avell-defined groups, including 
numerous true castes, of Avhich a description 
be found in the section dealing Avith their social 
organization (see p. 72 ). With the rise of caste 
distinctions, numerous other changes occurred in 
the nature of the Lingayat religion. The ayyas 
or jahgams, the priests of the community, devised 
in time a ritual and ceremonies in Avhich the influ- 
ence of the rival Brahman aristocracy can freely be 
traced. The more important of thpe_ ceremonies 
are described in § 4 beloAv. But it is essential 
to a thorough understanding of the nature of 
Lingayatism that the most important ceremony 
of ml, knoAATi as the aslavarna, or the eightfold 


sacrament, should he understood by the reader. 
It is commonly asserted noAA-adays by prominent 
members of the Lingayat community that tlie true 
test of a Lingayat is the right to receive the full 
asfavarna, and that the possession of a feiv of 
these eight rites only does not entitle the pos- 
sessor to be styled a member of the community. 
The contention seems scarcely in harmony with 
the popular usage of the term ‘ Lingayat.’ 

The aslavarna consists of eight rites knoAvn as 

1 . Guru. 5 . Mantra. 

2. Lifiga. 6 . Jafigam. 

3. VibTiuti. 7 . Tirth. 

4. liudraksa. 8 . Prasad. 

On the birth of a Lingayat the parents send foi 
the guru, or spiritual adviser, of the family, Avho is 
the representative of one of the five dchargas, or 
holy men, from Avhom the father claims descent. 
The gurii binds the lihga on the child, besmears it 
Avith vibhuti (ashes), places a garland of rudraJcsa 
(seeds ol the bastard cedar) round its neck, and 
i teaches it the mystic mantra, or prayer, knoAvn as 
I Namah Sivuya — i.e. ‘ Obeisance to the god 6iva.’ 
The child being incapable of acquiring a knoAvledge 
of the sacred text at this early stage of its exist- 
ence, the prayer is merely recited in its ear by the 
guru. The cliild has then to be presented to the 
god Siva in the person of a jahgam, or Lingayat 
priest, Avho is summoned for this purpose. On his 
arrival the parents Avash his feet, and the Avater in 
which the feet are AA’ashed is described as the tirtha 
or charanatlrtha of Siva. This Avater is next 
poured over the lihga attached to the infant. The 
jahgam is fed, and a portion of the food from the 
dish is placed in the child’s mouth. This final 
ceremony is knoAvn as prasad. Occasionally the 
double characters of guru and jahaam are com- 
bined in one person. When the child attains the 
age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeated Avith 
slight modifications. 

It Avill be seen that this eightfold ceremony 
forms a very concise test of a Lingayat’s religious 
status, and may be not unfitly compared to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation Avhich are out- 
Avard and visible signs of admission to the Catholic 
Church. But not all Christians are confirmed, and 
in tlie same Avay not all members of the Lingayat 
community undergo the full ceremony of initia- 
tion. It Avould probably be safer to apply the term 
‘Lingayat’ to all Avearers of the lihga, Avhether 
they are entitled to the full aslavarna on birth 
or conversion, or to a few only of the eight sacra- 
ments. In so doing, the loAver orders, from a 
social standpoint, of the Lingayat community Avill 
not be excluded, as they Avould otherwise be, from 
the fold. 

Lingayats are not permitted to touch meat or 
to drink any kind of liquor. The greater number 
of them are either occupied in agriculture or are 
traders. They are generally reputed to be peace- 
ful and laAV-abiding ; but at times they are capable 
of dividing into violent factions Avith such rancour 
and hostility that the dispute culminates in riots, 
and occasionally in murder. Among the educated 
members of the community there is a strong spirit 
of rivalry Avith the Brlihraans, Avhose intellect and 
capacity have secured them a preponderating share 
of Government appointments. Except for these 
defects, the community may be described as steady 
and industrious, dcA’oted to honest toil, Avhetjier in 
professional employment or occupied in trading or 
the cultivation of tlie soil. 

2. History. — Until the recent publication of 
tAA'o inscriptions, Avliicli have been deciphered^ and 
edited by J. F. Fleet, and throAV an entirely 
ncAv light on the probable origin of the Lingayat 
religion, the moA’enient in favour of this special 
form of Siva-Avorship AA’as commonly supposed to 
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have been set on foot hv the great Lingayat saint, 
Basava, in the latter half of the 12th century. The 
acts and doctrines of Basava and of his nephew 
Channabasava are set forth in two puranas, or 
sacred hooks, named, after them, the Basavapurana 
(ed. Poona, 1905) and the Gtiannahasavapurana 
(ed. Mangalore, 1851). But these works were not 
written until some centuries had elapsed since the 
death of the saints ; and it seems certain that the 
substratum of fact which they contain had by that 
time become so overlaid with tradition and miracu- 
lous occurrences as to render them of little his- 
torical value. The Basavapurana describes Basava 
as the son of Brahman parents, Madiraia and 
Madalamhika, residents of Bagevadi, usually held 
to he the town of that name in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. Basava is the Kanarese 
name for ‘ hull,’ an animal sacred to 6iva, and thus 
a connexion is traced between Basava and the god 
Siva. At the age of eight, Basava refused to be 
invested with the sacred thread of the twce-hom 
caste, to which he belonged by birth, declaring 
himself a worshipper of Siva, and stating that he 
had come to destroy the distinctions of caste. By 
his knowledge of the Saiva scriptures he attracted 
the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then prime 
minister to the king of Kalyan, Bijjala. Baladeva 
gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage. 
Subsequently Biijala, a Kalachurya by race, who 
usurped the Chalukyan kingdom of Kafyana in the 
middle of the 12th cent., installed Basava as his 
prime minister, and gave him his younger sister 
Nilalochana to wife. The^nranas further recount 
the birth of Channabasava from feasava’s unmarried 
sister Nagalamhika, by the working of the spirit 
of the god Siva. The myth in connexion with 
this miraculous conception is interesting. Basava, 
while engaged in prayer, saw an ant emerge from 
the ground with a small seed in its mouth. He 
took the seed to his home, where his sister swal- 
lowed it and became pregnant. The issue of this 
unique conception was Channabasava. Uncle and 
nephew both preached the new doctrines, and in 
so doing encountered the hostility of the Jains, 
whom they ruthlessly persecuted. A revolution, 
the outcome of these religious factions, led to 
the a-ssassination of king Bijjala and to the flight 
of Basava and his nephew. Basava is said to 
have been finally absorbed into the lihga at Kudal 
Sangameswar, and Channabasava to have lost his 
life at Ulvi in North Kanara, a district in the 
Bombay Presidency. An annual pilgrimage of 
Lingayats to the shrine of the latter at Ulvi takes 
place to this day. 

Two important inscriptions hearing on these 
traditions of the origin of the Lingayats deserve 
consideration. The first Avas discovered at the 
village of Managoli, a few miles from Bagevadi, 
the traditional birthplace of Basava. This record 
(as also many others) shows that king Bijjala 
gained the kingdom of Kalyan in A.D. 1156. It 
also states that a certain Basava Avas the builder 
of the temple in Avhich the inscription AA’as first 
put, and that Madirajawas mahaprabhu, or head 
of the village, Avhen the grants in aid of the 
temple Avere made. Basava is further described as 
the gi'andson of KcA’adasa and son of Chandiraja, 
and as a man of great sanctity and A-irtue. The 
second inscription was found at Ahlur in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency, and 
belongs to about A.D. 1200. It relates the fortunes 
of a certain Ekanta^-Bamayya, an ardent Avor- 

S er of the god Siva. Bamayya came into 
ct Avith the Jains, and defeated them, both 
in dispute and, the inscription says, by performing 
a miracle — Ave may A-enture to say, by arranging 
matters so that he seemed to perform it — ^Avhich 
consisted in cutting off his OAvn head and having 


it restored to him, safe and sound, by the grace 
of Siva, seven days later. All this came to the 
notice of King Bijjala, Avho summoned Ramayya 
into his presence. And Ramayya, making his 
cause good before the king, Avon his support, and 
Avas presented Avith gifts of lands for the teinple 
founded by him at Ablur in the neAV faith. The 
incidents related of Ramayya are placed shortly 
before A.D. 1162, so that he Avould have been a con- 
temporary of Basava. No mention, lioweA'er, of 
the latter or of his nephew is found in this record. 

If Ave accept the contemporary inscriptions as 
more entitled to credit than the tradition overlaid 
Avith myth recorded at a later date, it seems clear 
that both Basava and Ekantada-Ramayya AA^ere 
reformers Avho had much to do Avith the rise of 
the Lingayat doctrine, and that the event is to be 
placed in the 12th century. Lingayat scholars of 
the present day, indeed, claim a mr earlier date 
for the origin of their faith. But their contention 
that its origin is contemporaneous with that of 
Brahmanio Hinduism has yet to be established 
by adequate evidence. The best opinion seems 
to be that of Fleet, who considers that there is 
no doubt that the present Lingayat sect is more 
or less a development of the gild (mentioned in 
many inscriptions) of the 500 SAvamis of Aihole, a 
AdUage in the Bijapur district, the protectors of 
the Vira-Bananju religion, Avho Avere ahvays more 
or less strictly Saivas, but, AAdtli a free-minded- 
ness Avhich is not noAv common, patronized also 
Buddhism. The movement, hoAvever, in Avhich 
the 500 SAvamis of Aihole j^oined seems certainly 
to have originated Avith Ekantada-Ramayya at 
Ablur. And probably the prevalent tradition of 
the present day, that Basava Avas the originator of 
it and the founder of the community, must only he 
attributed to his having quickly become acquainted 
Avith the neAV development of Saivism started by 
Ramayya, and to his having taken a leading part 
in encouraging and propagatmg it in circumstances 
Avhich rendered him more conspicuous than the 
real founder. Basava happened to be a member 
of the body of AdUage elders at Managoli, and so 
to occupy a recognizable position in local matters, 
administrative as Avell as religious. Consequently, 
it seems Ukely that, Avhen the first literary account 
of the rise of Lingayatism came to be Airritten, 
Avhich was unquestionably an appreciable time 
after the event, his name had survived, to the 
exclusion of Ramayya’s. Accordingly, the Avriter 
of that account Avas unable to tell us anything 
particular about Ramayya, beyond duly recording 
the miracle performed W him, and attributed the 
movement entirely to Basava, assigning to him 
an assistant, his nephew Channabasava, who is 
perhaps only a mythical person. But it must 
he also admitted that the early history of the 
movement may be capable of further elucidation, 
and that the present-day claims of the leading 
Lingayats for a very early origin for their religion, 
though lacking the support of historical eAddence, 
have this mum to rely on, that it is essentiaUy 

E ’ ,ble that the Dravidian races of Southern 
, Avhose primitive deities Avere absorbed by 
the Ajyan invaders into the personality of their 
god Siva, alAA’ays leant toAA-ards the special AA'orship 
of 6iA'a to the exclusion of the other members 
of the Brahmanic triad, and combined A\dth this 


preference a aisiiKe ot liraiimanic ntuaf and 
caste ascendancy Avhich is the real substratum 
of the movement ending in the recognition of 
Lingayatism. 

In dismissing the question of the origin of the 
Lingayat religion, it seems desirable to give an 
instance of the claims advanced by learned mem- 
bers of the community for a greater antiquity for 
their reli^on than historical evidence would afibrd 
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it. Mr. Karibasavashastri, Professor of Sanslcrit 
and Kanarese in the State Collie of Mysore, con- 
tends that the Saiva sect of Hindus has always 
been divided into Wo groups, the one comprising 
the wearers of the lihga, and the other those who do 
not wear it. The former he designates Virasaiva, 
and declares that the Vir^aivas consist of Brahman, 
I&atriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, the fourfold caste 
division of Manu. Quoting from the 17th chapter 
of the Parameivar dgama, he declares that the 
Virasaiva Brahmans are also knoivn as Suddha 
ViraSaivas, Virasaiva kin^s as Marga Viraiaivas, 
Virasaiva Vai^yas as Misra Viraiaivas, and the 
Sudras of the community as Anteve Viraiaivas. 
In his opinion, the duties and penances imposed on 
the first of these classes are (1) the astavarna (see 
p. 70), (2) penances and bodiljr emaciation, (3) the 
worship of Siva without sacrifice, (4) the recital 
of the Vedas. He further asserts that the Hindu 
airamas, or conditions of life of brahmachari, 
gThasthaf &VLd. sannydsl, i.e. student, householder, 
and ascetic, are binding on Viraiaivas, and quotes, 
from various Sanskrit works, texts in support 
of this view. He furnishes a mythical account 
of the origin of Lingayats at the time of the 
creation of the world. The importance of this 
summary of his views lies in the fact that it is 
completely typical of the claims that many mem- 
bers of tne Lingayat community have recently 
commenced to advance to be included, in a sense, 
within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, ivith the 
mistaken notion of thereby improving their social 
standing. They endeavour to divide themselves 
into Manu’s fourfold caste scheme of Brahman, 
K^atriya, Vailya, and Sudra, regardless of the 
fact that theirs is in origin a non-caste religion, 
and that Manu’s scheme, which can only with 
great inaccuracy be applied to the more orthodox 
Hindu castes, is totaJly unsuited to the Linga- 
yats. A sign of this movement towards Brahmanic 
Hinduism among Lingayats is to be found in the 
organized attempt made by certain Lingayats at 
recent censuses to enter themselves as Viralaiva 
Brahmans ; and it seems probable that these claims 
to a great antiquity for their religion and for a 
caste scheme based on Manu’s model are chiefly 
significant as signs of the social ambitions of the 
educated members, who are jealous of the pre- 
cedence of the Brahmans. 

3. Social organization. — The results of investi- 
gations undertaken in the Bombay Presidency in 
1900 by committees of Lingayat gentlemen en- 
trusted with the duty of preparing a classifica- 
tion of the numerous social subdivisions of the 
Lingayat community tend to show that the rela- 
tion of these various ^oups to each other is one of 
some complexity. Broadly speaking, Lingayats 
appear to consist of three groups of subdivisions. 

( 1 ) The first, which for convenience may be named 
‘ Panchamsalis with full astavarna rites ’ (see p. 
70 above), contains the priests of the community, 
known as ayyas ox jahgams, and the leading trader 
castes, or hanjigs. It is probable that this group is 
the nearest approximation to the original converts, 
who, it ivill be remembered, could interdine and 
intermarry ivithout restriction. The seven sub- 
divisions of this group may still dine together, but 
for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank one 
above the other, and it is permissible for a bride- 
groom of one subdivision to take a bride only 
from the divisions below his. The reverse process, 
namely, of a bride marrying a youth of a lower divi- 
sion, is strictly forbidden. Members of the lower 
subdivisions of this group may rise to the higher 
by performing certain rites and ceremonies. The 
marrying of a boy to a girl beneath him in social 
rank and of a girl to a boy above her i3_ part of 
a system of isogamy and hypergamy, and is not at 


all uncommon in many Indian castes. It is a 
probable speculation that the early converts in 
course of time came to rank themselves as superior 
to the more recent converts of the community, and 
the growth of this feeling would lead, in harmony 
with the ideas that prevail in all societies, to the 
early converts declining to wed their daughters to 
the newcomers, though they would accept brides 
from the latter as socially inferior, if only slightly 
so. The Panchamsalis, as they may be called for 
lack of a better name, are all entitled to the a^ta- 
varna rites, and rank socially above the remaining 
groups. In BG xxiii. 218 they are described as 
‘ Pure Lingayats.' 

(2) The next group is that of the ‘ non-Pancham- 
salis with astavania rites.’ This group contains 
over 70 subdivisions, which are functional groups, 
such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, dyers, 
cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems 
probable that they represent converts of a much 
later date than those whom we have styled Pan- 
chamsalis, and were never permitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub- 
division is self-contained in regard to marriage ; 
that is to say, ajadar, or weaver, may marry only 
ajadar girl, a bddig, or carpenter, may marry only 
a badig girl, and so on, resembling in this respect 
the ordinary Hindu castes, which are usually endo- 
gamous. Members of one subdivision may not 
pass to another. The names of the subdivisions 
are commonly indicative of the calling of the 
members, and it is of special interest to note here 
how the barriers erected by specialization of 
function have proved too strong for the original 
communal theories of equality which the Lin- 
gayats of early days adopted. 

It is interesting to observe that considerable diversity ot 
practice exists in connexion with the relations of the sub- 
divisions ot this group to the parent Hindu castes from which 
they separated to become Lingayats. In most cases it is found 
that, when a portion of an oripnal Hindu caste has been con- 
verted to Lingayatism, both intermarriage and interdining with 
the unconverted members ore finally abandoned, and the caste 
is broken into two divisions, of which one is to be recognized by 
the members wearing the lUiga, and the other by their wearing 
the sacred thread of the twice-born. But in some instances — 
e.g,, the Jeers of the Belgaum district — the Lingayat members 
continue to take brides from the non-Lingayat section, though 
they will not marry their daughters to them; it is usual to 
invest the bride with the Uiiga ot the marriage ceremony, thus 
formally receiving her into the Lingayat community. In other 
cases the Lingayat and non-Lingayat sections live side by side 
and dine together at caste functions, intermarriage being for- 
bidden. In this case, however, the former call in a jatigam to 
perform their religious ceremonies, and the latter employ a 
Br.ihraan. The more typical case seems to be that of a caste 
subdivision given in the Indian Census Report {Bombay Census 
Report, 1001, ch. viii. p. 182). In the last century a Lingayat 
priest of Uijinl converted a number of weavers in the village of 
Tuminkotti, Dharwar district, Bombay. These converts aban- 
doned all social intercourse with their former caste brethren, 
and took their place ns a new subdivision in the non-Pnncham- 
sali group under the name of Kurvinaras. 

This second group of subdivisions, therefore, difiers 
essentially from the Panchamsalis, though the mem- 
bers also nave the astavarna rites. It is described 
in BG under the name of ‘ Affiliated Lingayats.’ 

(3) The third group of subdivisions is the ‘ non- 
Pancbamsalis without astavarna rites.’ It con- 
tains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, fishermen, 
etc., which would rank as unclean castes among 
Brahmanic Hindus. It is the practice among Lin- 
gayats of the present day to deny that the members 
of this third group are entitled to bo classed as 
Lingayats at all. They maintain that, since the 
possession of the full astavarna rites is the mark 
of a Lingayat, these lower divisions, who at most 
can claim three or four of the eight sacraments, 
are only the followers or servants of Lingayats. 
The contention is not unreasonable ; y^t it seems 
that these lower orders would be_ styled Lingayats 
by the other Hindus of the neighbourhood,^ and 
would describe themselves as such. A cl^alica- 
tion of the Lingayat community would not there- 
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fore be complete unless they were included. On 
this point the evidence of J. A. Dubois is of 
interest. He UTrites ; 

‘If even a Pariah joins the sect he is considered in noway 
inferior to a Brahmin. Wherever the lingam is found, there, 
they say, is the throne of the deity, without distinction of class 
or rank ’ (Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, p. 117). 

Lingayats of this description marry only within 
their subdivision. They are described as *Half- 
Lingayats ’ in BG. 

within the subdivisions just described smaller 
groups are found, known as exogamous sections, 
that is to say, groups of which the members are 
held to be so closely connected that, like blood- 
relations, they must marry outside their section. 
Little accurate information is available regarding 
the nature and origin of these sections ; but it ap- 
pears that in the higher ranks th^ are named 
after five Lingayat sages, Nandi, Bhrngi, Vira, 
Visa, and Skanda, and in this respect closely re- 
semble the ordinary Brahmanic gotras (ff.u). The 
Lingayats do not allow the children of brothers to 
intermarry, nor may sisters’ children marry to- 
gether. Marriage with the children of a paternal 
uncle or maternal aunt is similarly forbidden. A 
man may marry his sister’s daughter ; but, if the 
sister be a younger sister, such a marriage is looked 
>n with disfavour. Marriage is both infant and 
adult. Sexual licence is neither recognized nor 
tolerated, but is punished, if need be, by excom- 
munication. Polygamy is permitted, but is usual 
only when the first wife fails to bear a son. The 
disputes that arise on social or religious questions 
are settled by the pamhayat, or committee of five 
elders, an appeal lying to the head of the math, or 
religious house. These maths are found scattered 
over the tract of country in which Lingayats 
predominate; but there are five of special sanc- 
tity and importance, namely, at Ujjini, SriSaila, 
Kollepaka, Balehalli, and Benares. Prom these, 
decisions on vexed (Questions of doctrine and ritual 
issue from time to time. 

4. Beliefs and customs. — It has been seen that 
the Lingayats are believers m the god Siva, the 
third person of the Hindu triad, signifying the 
creative and destructive forces in the universe. 
Thence they derive the phallus, or lihga, emble- 
matic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or 
Basava, found in all their temples, and in all pro- 
bability the emblem of strengtli. The ceremonies 
in vogue at birth, betrothal, marriage, and death 
have been accurately described by R. C. Carr in his 
monograph on the Lingayat community (Madras 
Government Press, 1906), and are given below. 

One principal Lingayat ceremony known as 
tlie astavamya, or eightfold sacrament, has been 
already referred to in some detail (p. 70 above). 
The essentially Lingayat beliefs and ceremonies, 
such as the wearing of the lihga, the worship of 
the jahgam, and the administration of astavarna 
rites, are, however, as is usual in India, constantly 
mingled with many .commonplace Hindu beliefs 
and customs. It is a common practice in India for 
Hindus to worship at the shrine of Musalman^frs, 
or saints, and in the same way Lingayats "ivill com- 
bine the worship of the special obiects prescribed 
by Basava with the worship of purely Hindu deities 
such as Hanuman, Ganapati, Yellamma, Maruti, 
and many others. The investigations hitherto con- 
ducted do not clearly show how far Lingayat and 
Hindu ritual are liable to be combined ; nut it can 
be confidently predicted that the lower orders of the 
community, who still keep in touch udth the im- 
converted section of the caste to which, profession- 
ally speaking, they belong, 11011 be found to adhere 
in many instances to the beliefs and customs of 
their unconverted fellow castemen, despite the 
teaching and influence of the jahgams. 


The specially Lingayat ceremonies described by 
Carr are : 

_ (1) Birth. — ^It is customary for the female rela- 
tives attending a confinement to bathe both mother 
and child. On the second or third day boiled tur- 
meric and water is applied to the mother, and a 
ceremony knoivn as viralu, or the worship of the 
afterbirth, is performed. 'The propitiation of the 
afterbirth by the offering of food, nim leaves, tur- 
meric, and a coco-nut, is considered necessary for 
the safe suckling of the child. When the child 
receives the tlrtJi, or water in which the jahgam^s 
feet have been washed (see above, p. 70'’), the mother 
also partakes of it. 

(2) Betrothal. — For a betrothal the bridegroom’s 
family come to the bride’s house on an auspicious 
day in company iidth a jahgam. They bring a 
woman’s cloth, a jacket, two coco-nuts, five pieces 
of turmeric, five limes, and betel-leaf and areca-nut. 
They also bring flowers for the sftsaka (a cap of 
flowers made for the bride), gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sugar and betel-nut for distribution to 
guests. The bride puts on the new clothes wth 
the ornaments and flowers, and sits on a folded 
blanket on which fantastic devices have been made 
with rice. Some married women fill her lap with 
coco-nuts and other things brought by the oride- 
groom’s party. Music is played, and the women 
sing. Five of them pick up the rice on the blanket 
and gently drop it on to the oride’s knees, shoulders, 
and head. They do this three times with both 
hands ; sugar and betel are then distributed, and 
one of the bride’s family proclaims the fact that 
the bride has been given to the bridegroom. One 
of the bridegroom’s family then states that the 
bride is accepted. That night the bride’s family 
feed the visitors on sweet things ; dishes made of 
hot or pungent things are strictly prohibited. 

(3) Marriage, — The marriage ceremony occupies 
from one to four days, according to circumstances. 
In the case of a four-day marriage, the first day is 
spent in worshipping ancestors. On the second day 
nee and oil are sent to the local math, or religious 
house, and oil alone to the relatives. New pots are 
brought -with much shouting, and deposited in the 

f od’s room. A marriage booth is erected, and the 
ridegroom sits under it side by side 17101 a married 
female relative, and goes through a performance 
which is called surige. An enclosure is made 
round them with cotton thread passed ten times 
round four earthen pitchers placed at the four 
corners. Five married women come with boiled 
water and wash otF the oil and turmeric udth which 
the bride and the bridegroom and his companions 
have been anointed. The matrons then clothe them 
with the new clothes ottered to the ancestors on the 
first day. After some ceremonial the thread form- 
ing the enclosure is removed and given too, jahgam. 
The surige being now over, the bridegroom and his 
relative are taken back to the god’s room. The 
bride and her relative are then taken to the pandal, 
and another surige is gone through. When this is 
over, the bride is taken to her room and is decorated 
with flowers. At the same time the bridegroom is 
decorated in the god’s room, and, mounting on a 
bullock, goes to the vUlage temple, where he offers 
a coco-nut. A chaplet of flowers called basihga is 
tied to his forehead, and he returns to the house. 
In the god’s room a pahchJcalai, consisting of five 
metal vases with betel and ashes, has been arranged, 
one vase being placed at each comer of a square 
and one in the middle. By each kalaS is a coco- 
nut, a date frait, a betel-leaf, an areca-nut, and 
one pice tied in a handkerchief. A cotton thread 
is passed round the square, and round the centre 
halaS another thread, one end of which is held by 
the family guru and the other by tlie bridegroom, 
who sits opposite to him. The guru wears a ring 
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made of k^da grass on the big toe of his right foot. 
The bride sits on the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom, and the guru ties their right and left hands 
respectively ^\dth kiiia grass. The ioined hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are washed, and bilva 
(JEgU marmelos) leaves and flowers are offered. The 
officiating priest then consecrates the neck orna- 
ment and the thread, ties the latter on the wistsof 
the joined hands, and gives the former to the bride- 
groom, who ties it round the bride’s neck, repeat- 
ing some words after the priest. 

The tying of the tali is the binding portion of 
the ceremony. _ Before the tali is ^ven to the 
bridegroom, it is passed round the assembly to be 
touched by all and blessed. As soon as the bride- 
groom ties it on the bride, all those present throw 
over the pair a shower of rice. The bridegroom 
places some cummin seed and jagri, or unrefined 
sugar, on the bride’s head, and the bride does the 
same to the bridegroom. Small quantities of these 
articles are tied in a comer of the cloth of each, 
and the cloths are then knotted together. The 
bride worships the bridegroom’s feet, and he 
throws rice on her head. The newly married 
couple offer fruits to five jahgams, and present 
them with five pice. The relatives worship the 
bride and bridegroom, wash their feet, and offer 
presents, and the proceedings of the day terminate. 

On the third day, friends and relatives are fed. 
On the fourth day, bride and bridegroom ride in 
procession through the village on the same bullock, 
the bride in front. On returning to the house they 
throw scented powder at each other, and the guests 
join in the fun. Then follows the wedding break- 
fast, to which only the near relatives are admitted. 
The married couple worship jahgams and the 
elders, and take off the consecration thread from 
their ^vrists and tie it at the doorway. The five 
matrons who have assisted are given presents and 
dismissed, and the marriage is now complete. 

In a one-day marriage the above ceremonies are 
crowded into the short time allotted. 

The remarriage of >vidows was one of the points 
on which Basava insisted, and was probably one of 
the biggest bones of contention with the Brahmans. 
Widow remarriage is allowed at the present day, 
but the authorities at Ujjini see fit to disregard it. 
They say that among jahgams it is prohibited, 
and that among the other classes of Lingayats it 
is the growth of custom. 

(4) Death. — The dead are buried in a sitting 
posture facing towards the north ; but an exception 
IS made in the case of unmarried people, who are 
buried in a reclining position. 

Before the sick man dies, the ceremony called 
vibhuti-velai is performed. He is given a bath, 
and is made to drink holy water in which the 
jnhgam’s feet have been washed. He is made to 
give the jahgam a handkerchief Avith vibhuti 
(ashes), rudraksa (seeds of the bastard cedar), 
daknna (coin), and tambula (betel-leaf). This is 
followed by a meal, of which all the jahgams 
present and the relatives and friends of the patient 
partake. It appears to he immaterial whether the 
patient is still alive or not. It is stated that, if the 
invalid survives this ceremony, he must take to the 
jungles and disappear ; but in practice tins is not 
observed. The death party resembles in some 
respects an Irish ‘wake,’ though the latter does 
not commence until the deceased is well on his way 
to the next world. 

After death the corpse is placed in a sitting 
posture, and the jahgam, who has received the 
offering before death, places his left hand on the 
right thigh of the body. The people present wor- 
ship the corpse, and the usual distribution of coins 
and betel to jahgams follows. The body is then 
carried in a vimdn, or bamboo chair, to the burial- 


ground. The grave should be a cube of 9 feet 
dimensions, with a niche on one side in which the 
corpse is to sit. The lihga is imtied and placed in 
the left hand, bilva leaves and vibhuti are placed 
at the side, the body is -wTapped in an orange- 
coloured cloth, and the grave is filled in. A 
jahgam stands on the grave, and, after receiving 
the usual douceur, shouts out the name of the 
deceased, and says that he has gone to Kailasa, 
or heaven. 

Memorial ceremonies are contrary to Lingayat 
tenets ; but in this, as in other matters, the influence 
of the Brahmans appears, and among some sections 
an annual ceremony is performed. The performance 
of iraddha, or the funeral ceremonies common to 
other Hindus, is unknoivn. Dubois teUs us that a 
Lingayat is no sooner buried than he is forgotten. 

‘ The point in the creed of the Sivaites which appears to me to 
be most remarkable is their entire rejection of that fundamental 
principle of the Hindu religion, nvirujanma, or metempsychosis ’ 
(p. 116 ). 

From this it would follow that they do not believe 
in ghosts. But there is a generally accepted idea 
that evil spirits sometimes take possession of 
females. This may be a rude way of expressing 
the fact that the gentle sex is ‘ uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please. ’ Although the ceremony of iraddha 
is unknoMm, once in a year on the new moon day 
of the month Bhadrapada or in Aswina, they offer 
clothes and food to {a) ancestors in general, (b) 
childless ancestors, and (c) men who have died a 
violent death. 

Among Lingayats widow remarriage is common, 
and divorce is permissible. The ordinary law of 
Hindus is followed in regard to inheritance. Linga- 
yats regard their or priests, as incarnations 

of Siva, and ivili bathe their lihgas in the water 
in which thejafigam has washed his feet and thus 
rendered holy. Thev have numerous superstitions 
regarding good and bad omens. Thus, it is lucky 
to meet a deer or a dog going from right to left, 
whereas the same animals passing from left to right 
will bring ill luck (monograph on Lingayats by K. 
C. Carr). They do not observe the pollution periods 
of the Hindus, and their indifference U> the ordi- 
nary Hindu purification ceremonies is notorious 
(Dubois, pt. i. ch. ix.). 

Members of other religious communities who 
wish to become Lingayats are called on to undergo 
a three days’ ceremony of purification. On the 
first day they allow their face and head to be 
shaved, and bathe in the products of the cow, 
which alone they may feed on and drink that day. 
The second day they bathe in water in which the 
feet of a jahgam have been washed, and which is 
therefore lioly water. They eat sugar and drink 
milk. On the third day they take a bath described 
as jpahchdmxt, i.e, they apply to the head and 
body a paste made up of plantains, coir’s milk, 
clarified Dutter, curds, and honey, and wash it off 
irith water ; they again drink the tlrth, or water in 
which the feet of a jahgam have been washed, and 
are then invested with the lihga, after which they 
are allowed to dine with Lingayats, and are con- 
sidered members of the community. Women under- 
go the same ceremony, except the head-shaving. 

5. General remarks. — It ivill be gathered from 
the foregoing sketch of the origin and present-day 
social organ^tion and customs of the Lingayats 
that the community is virtually an original caste- 
less section in process of reversion to a congeries of 
castes holding a common religion. It has been 
seen how, in the 12th cent., a movement was set 
on foot and spread abroad by two Brahmans, 
Ekantada-Eamayya and Basava, devotees of Siva, 
to abolish the ceremonies and restrictions that 
fettered the intercourse between the different ranks 
of orthodox Hindu society of the period, and to 
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establish a community on a basis of the equality of 
its members, irrespective of sex, bv means of the 
purifying -worship of the one god &va. It seems 
clear that the movement found special favour in 
the eyes of the Jain traders of the period, -who 
would have ranked, as Vai^yas, below both Brah- 
man priest and K§atriya warrior under the Hindu 
scheme of social precedence. The community en- 
countered the hostility of the Jains, who remained 
unconverted, but clung ^naciously to its simple 
faith in the worship of Siva, and in his emblem, 
the lihga. We must assume the probability that 
the Brahman converts, of whose existence we 
possess historical evidence, tended by degrees to 
assert for themselves social precedence as ayyas or 
jahpams, i.e. the priests of the community, for 
which position their knowledge and descent would 
give them special fitness. In time, indeed, they 
came to be regarded as the very incarnations of the 
god Siva, and thus they were holj', imparting 
holiness in a special degi-ee to the water in which 
they had batheo. their feet, known as tirth, so that 
it plays a prominent part to this day in the Linga- 
yat ceremonies. Once the oririnal notion of uni- 
versal equality of rank had yielded to the priests a 
precedence incompatible -with such equality, the 
way was preparea for the introduction of further 
social gradations, and the older members of the 
community commenced to claim over the later 
converts a precedence modelled on that which the 
priests had established against them. In such a 
mauner the essential doctrine of equality became 
completely undermined, and in the end gave place 
to certain rites and ceremonies as the test of Lin- 
gayat orthodoxy. Thus, when the more recent 
cases of caste conversion occurred, a section of a 
Hindu caste became Lingayat, not, as the founders 
of the religion would have wshed, by being ad- 
mitted to a footing of equality on the common 
ground of the wormiip of Siva and of his emblem 
the lihga, but by investiture through certain rites 
and ceremonies with the lihga, retaining their dis- 
tinctive social status as a functional caste, with 
wliich other Lingayats would neither maiw nor 
dine. It must be aamitted that in the case of most 
of the Lingayat subdivisions the jahgam -will take 
food in the house of the members, but here all 
trace of the original equality ceases ; and the Lin- 
gayats of to-day present the curious and interesting 
spectacle of a religious sect broken in the course of 
centuries into social fra^ents, of which the older 
sections remain essentially sectarian, and the more 
recent in origin possess the typical attributes of 
ordinary Hindu castes. As in the case of Christ- 
ianity in some parts of India, the social barriers of 
caste have proved too strong for the communal 
basis of the orthodox religion. 

Literature. — J. F. Fleet, Bpiaraphia Indica, v. (1809), also 
art. in I A xxx. (1901); C. P. Brown, ‘Essay on the Creed, 
Customs, and Literature of the Jnngams,’ in Madras Journal 
of Literaturs and Science, ser. i. vol. xi. (1840); J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, Oxford, 1906; 
B. L. Rice, 3[anual of Mysore and Coorg, i. (1895) ; BG, 
‘Bijapur and Dharwar,’ 1880; Census of India, 1901, ix., 
•Bombay'; R. C. Carr, Lingayats, Madras, 1900; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, GIAP lii. 6 (1913), pp. 131-140. 

R. E. Enthoven. 

gLING CHOS. — ^The gLing chos {gLing-myth- 
ology). or gLing glu (gLing-song),^ is the mythology 
contained in Tibetan folk-lore, and is perhaps the 
most ancient religion of that country. It is dis- 
tinmished from the ancient mythology of countries 
such as Finland and Russia by the fact that it 
has not to be pieced together from fragmentary 
allusions scattered through the whole range of 
Tibetan folk-lore, but can be gathered from com- 

1 95ie term gLing chos was first employed by the present 
writer. Among natives of Tibet the name gLing glu (‘ songs 
Of gLing ’) is in more general use. In a hj-mnal discovered in 
Upper Kanaw&r the words Lha chos and Bon chos are used for 
tbi3 type of religion. 


plete hymnals and catechisms, in which the gLing 
chos has been preserved for us almost untouched. 

1. Is the gLing chos the ancient religion of 
West Tibet only or of the whole of Tibet? — 
Although the present writer’s materials -ivere 
collected exclusively in West Tibet, it is probable 
that the gLing chos was the ancient religion of 
the whole country. (1) We are informed by 
a lama of Tashilhunpo (in Central Tibet) that 
an endless variety of versions of the Kesar-saga 
(not the Kesar-epic, which belongs to the subject 
of Lamaism) are current, just as is the case 
in Ladakh (Western Tibet), where each village 
has one or even more versions of its own. (2) In 
the legends of Milaraspa there are embodied 
several gLing glu.^ Milaraspa seems to have been 
extremely clever in building a bridge from the 
gLing chos to L5maism. He was a native of 
Eastern Tibet, Khang chen dbyung Inga (or the 
Kanchanianga) being his native country. But, 
even if the glAng chos can be proved to be, terri- 
torially, a real Tibetan religion, the question still 
remains whether it is the original property of 
the Tibetan (Indo-Chinese) race or belongs to the 
Mon and Bedha population, who are the principal 
preservers of it at the present day, and who are 
not of Indo-Chinese, but possibly of Aryan and 
Mnndari, stock. 

2 . Cosmology of the gLing chos. — In all the 
sources mentioned below, in the Literature, three 
large realms are spoken of : 

(1) sTang lha, heaven (literally, ‘ the upper 
gods,’ or ‘the gods above’).— A king reigns in 
sTang lha called sKyer rdzong snyanpo.® He is 
also called dBangpo rgj’abzhin, and aBum khri 
rgyalpo. The name or his wife, the queen of 
heaven, is bKur dman rgyalmo, Ane bkur dmanmo, 
or dBum khri rgyalmo. They have three sons, 
Don yod, Don Idan, and Don grub. The youngest 
is the most prominent figure. ‘ Lightning flashes 
from his sword out of the middle of black clouds.’ 
Don grub descends to the earth and becomes king 
Kesar of gLing. According to one theory, thunder 
seems to be caused by the walking of the gods, 
and, according to another, it is the groaning of the 
dragon-shaped ahrxtg, dwelling in the dark clouds, 
when it is assailed by Kesar with his sword of 
lightning. Three daughters of the king of heaven 
are also mentioned. 

The life of tlie gods is an idealized form of man’s 
life. They constitute a State, -with king, ministers, 
servants, and subjects. They abide in perfect 
happiness, and live, free from illness, to a good 
old age. They tend, apparently on the earth, 
certain goats kno-wn as lha ra. These they must 
defend against the devil bDud. Kesar later on 
discovers many of the lha ra in the latter’s realm. 
The king and the queen often change their shape. 
The former becomes a white bird or a yak, and 
the latter takes the shape of a woman, a dzo 
(hybrid between a cow and a yak), a golden or 
turquoise fly, or a dove. 

(2) Bar btsan, the earth (literally, ‘ the firm 
place in the middle’). — Other names are mi ml, 
‘land of men,’ and gLing, ‘the continent.’ The 
principal deity of this earth is mother Skyabs 
bdun (or Skyabs mdun). It is probable that she 
is identical with brTanma, the goddess of the 
earth (H. A. Jaschke, Tihctan-English Dictionary, 
London, 1881). She rides a horse called bTsan 
rta dmar chung. Of her subjects, the human 
race, we do not hear much in the saga. The 

1 Some of these gLing glu will be found in B. Laufer’e ‘ Zwei 
Lcgenden des JliUiraspa,’ in ARW iv. [1901] 100-123, nga ni 
ngar seng dkannoi bu, etc. ; 131-143, seng dgangsla agyingba 
spar mi ikhyag, etc. ; 194-211, dbus ribo mchog rab mchod 
rtenla, etc. 

s This is the actupl pronunciation. In literature the name if 
spelt brgya sbgin (Satekratu or Indra). 
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eighteen agus (see below) take the part of human 
beings. 

(3) Yog Mu, the under world (literally, ‘the 
nagas below’).— Like sTang lha, Yog klu is also 
a State. _ There is a king called IJogspo (probably 
ICogpo is meant), with his servants and his sub- 
jects, who are remarkable for the large number 
of their children. The Mumo, or ndgini (female 
nagas), are famous for their beauty, and Kesar is 
warned not to fall in love with them. For this 
reason, at the present day, the Ladakhi women 
still desire to look like Mumo, and wear the perag 
or herag, a leather strap set -with turquoises. This 
perag represents a snake growing out of the neck 
of a human body, which, according to Indian 
Buddhist art, is the characteristic mark of nagas. 

3. The colours of these realms. — The most origi- 
nal system of colours seems to be contained in the 
Sheh version of the Kesar-saga. According to it, 
the colour of sTang lha is white— perhaps the 
colour of light; Bar btsan is red — perhaps on 
account of the reddish colour of the ground ; * and 
Yog klu is blue — this may be due to the deep blue 
colour of many Tibetan lakes. The Mu generally 
live in the water. 

According to the Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga, the colour system is as follows ; sTang 
lha is white ; Bar btsan is red ; and Yog klu is 
black. A still more advanced stage is represented 
in the Mongolian version (which is without doubt 
based on that of Tibet). Here sTang lha is white; 
Bar btsan is yellow ; and Yog klu is black. The 
cliange from red to yellow has probably something 
to do with Tsong-kha-pa and his reformation of 
Lamaism. 

4. The devil bDud. — Occasionally, to the three 
realms of the world a fourth is added, that of the 
devil bDud, and then all the three realms become 
united in opposition to this new realm. The colour 
of the devil and of his realm is black (Sheh version) 
or violet (Lower Ladakhi version). It is situated in 
the north. The devil tries to ca^ away the goats 
of the gods. He is in possession of a beautiful 
castle, great treasures, and a girl who is kept in a 
cage. Near his castle is the well of milk and 
nectar. In size, appetite, and stupidity he closely 
resembles the giants of European mythology and 
folk-lore. There seems to be a close connexion 
between Yog klu and the devil’s realm, as they 
both appear to go back to similar ideas. But 
gradually the de^ developed into a morally de- 
testable character, while the Mu did not. Other 
names of the devil bDud are aDre lha btsan bog, 
Curulugu, Srinpo (‘ogre’), and sDigpa (‘sinful’). 

Of a very similar nature is agu Za. fie is prob- 
ably a mountain- or cloud-giant. He devours not 
only Kesar, but also sun and moon. 

5. The seven and the eighteen agus. — Next to 
Kesar, the greatest heroes of the Kesar-saga are 
the eighteen agus. Kesar is their leader, and 
together mth him they form a group of nineteen 
beings, in whom the present writer is inclined to 
see personifications of the twelve months_ plus the 
seven days of the week. Just as India had a 
group of seven ddityas before there were twelve, 
we find occasionally a group of seven agus who act 
by themselves, the others being forgotten. There 
is a female agu among the group of seven, and 
there is always a traitor among the agus. They 
are described as having non-human heads on human 
bodies, thus being similar in shape to the Chinese 
representations of the zodiac. The list of the 
eighteen is as follows : 

1 . Pasang Idan ru skyes, with a goat’s head. 

2. Anggar rtsangspo, with a lizard’s head. 

3. Khrai mgo khrai thung, with a falcon’s head. 

1 The word dmarpo, ' red,’ is also used for ‘ brown.’ Cf. the 
traditional interpretation of the word ‘ Adam.' 


4. Kha rgan [d]gani, with a white beard. 

6. sKya rgodpo, with a soup-spoon for a head. 

6. zLaba bzangpo, with a moon for a head. 

7. mDa dpon gongma, with an arrow-blade for a head. 

8. Ala jong gol, with the sole of a boob for a head 

9. iBu dmar lam bstan, with a worm’s head. 

10. Shelgyi bnzhung, with a concave mirror for a bead. 

11. [dJGani gongba, with a collar for a head. 

12. Lag lag rings, with a hand for a head. 

13. rKang rKang rings, with a foot for a head. 

14. Bong nag Idumbu, with a donkey’s head. 

16. bKa blon Idanpa, with a man’s head. 

16. dPalle rgodpo, with an old man’s head. 

17. rNa yyu ma iithsal, with a turquoise for a head. 

18. zLaba dkarpo, with a white shell for a head. 

The folloiving is the list of the seven agus : (1) 
dPalle, (2) [d]Gani, (3) Gongma buthsa, (4) ITaba 
miggi rab, (5) rNa •yyii ma dthsal, (6) mDa dpon 
gongma, (7) dPalmoi astaw. 

Both lists are from the Lower Ladakhi version. 
Certain names ivill be found to diller in other 
villages. It looks as if there were not much hope 
of finding the clue to this ancient zodiac. 

6 . The Lokapalas. — There is some likelihood 
that the gLing chos has always had deities for each 
of the four cardinal points. It is quite possible that 
the Indian Amoghasiddha, Vajrasattva, Katna- 
sambhava, and Amitabha were deities of the four 
quarters before they became Dhyanibuddhas. In 
close correspondence with them we find in the 
gLing chos the following deities of the four 
quarters : Don yod grabpa. North ; rDorie sems 
dpa. East ; Kinchen oyung Idan, South ; sNangba 
mtha yas. West. It is not necessary to assume 
that these deities were introduced from India 


together with Buddhism. It is more likely that 
the names represent an instance of mutual influ- 
ence between pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Indian 
mythology. The name Don grab, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the Indian Siddhartha, was 
not necessarily introduced with Buddhism. Sid- 
dhartha was a common name in India long before 
Buddha’s time, and may belong to a deity similar 
to Don grub and Don yod grubpa of Tibet. There 
are also four ‘kinds’ of the four quarters, who 
correspond more closely to their Indian equiva- 
lents, and may therefore have been received from 
India ; but even these have nothing to do ■with 
Buddhism. Like the deities mentioned above, 
they belong to the four quarters, and to nothing 
else in the gLing chos. 

7. The Tree of the World. — It is called the 
‘ king-willow,’ or the ‘ far-spreading willow.’ It has 
its roots in Yog klu, its middle part in Bar btsan, 
and its top in sTang lha. It has six branches, and 
on each branch a bird ivith a nest and an egg. On 
the first branch there is the huge bird Khyung 
■with a golden egg ; on the second:, the -wild eagle 
with a turquoise egg ; on the third, the bird ‘ white- 
head’ with a pearl-white egg; on the fourth, the 
eagle ‘white-kidney’ ■with a silver egg; on the 
fifth, a snow-pheasant -nfith a coral egg ; and, on the 
sixth, the white falcon with an iron egg. 

8. Outline of the Kesar-saga. — 

( 1 ) Prologiu to the laga: the creation of thi earth . — ’The ‘fora- 
father and his wife ’ sow some seed which grows into a huge tree, 
the fruits of which are gathered into a bam. There the fruits 
become changed into worms, which cat one another until one 
huge worm is left. This worm becomes the child Dong ysum 
milx The child kills an ogre with nine heads, and builds the 
world (gLing) out of its body in seven days, Don;- ysum mila 
is married to eighteen girls, to whom are bora the eighteen agiij. 
’The agus, eager to gam riches, start for the castle Pachi dpal 
dong. Agu dPalle arrives there first of all, receives the nehes, 
and hears the prophecy about what will happen in the course 


of the Kesar story. . . , , . 

(2) Birth of Kesar.— Am dPalle assists the king of heaven in his 
fight with the devil, in the shape either of yaks or of birds. He 
is allowed to ask a boon, and asks that one of the three sons of 
the king of heaven may be sent to the earth as king. All the 
sons are asked, and Don grub, who is the abiMt in spite of his 
youth, decides to go. Ho dies in heaven, and is reborn on earth 
to Go? bzan? lhamo. (The name Kesar or Kyesar h speU n 
full skye vjar, and la said to have been referenc- to 

this story; it means the 'reborn one*.) The conception aa»ef 
from Cog bzang lhamo’s eating a hailstone, and the child is born 
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through the ribs. It is of a most ugljf shape, hut at pleasure 
exchanges this for a beautiful shape, with sun and moon as attri- 
butes. The traitor among the agus makes some unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child, and has to suffer himself. Together 
with Kesar, sun and moon and all kinds of animals are horn. 

(3) Eesar’s marriage to aBruguma. — Kesar meeta iBtuguma 
on a plain where she is gathering roots. There are a great 
number of stories as to how be tenses her. tBruguma is to he 
married to the traitor among the agus, hut Kesar wins her 
through his skill in games. Her parents are disgusted when 
they see him in his ugly shape, and treat him with contempt. 
He runs away, and iBruguma has to seek him. She is pleased 
to find him in his beautiful shape, hut at once he throws it off 
and sends hail and rain. Her parents say that their daughter 
will he given to him who brinp the skin of the huge yak Riri 
(this yak looks almost like a cloud), and who will bring a wing 
of the bird Nyima khyung byung (this bird looks almost like 
the sun). The apus try ; but only Kesar succeeds. Now he is 
accepted ns son-in-law, and the wedding is celebrated. (Here 
Kesar is praised even as the inventor of firearms.) 

(4) Kesar’s victory over the giant of the north. — After religious 
preparations Kesar decides to start for the north to kill the devil, 
lie finds it hard to have to leave dBruguma, and allows her to 
accompany him, but the queen of heaven sends her back. In 
the castle of the devil he finds a girl in an iron cage, whom 
he delivers. They have an enj05’able time together until the 
devil returna Before his arrival Kesar is hidden in a pit which 
Is dug inside the room in a miraculous way. Although the devil 
smells the presence of a human being, and although his book of 
magic assures him of it, he is soon persuaded of the contrary by 
the girl, and goes to sleep. Then Kesar is dug out again and 
kills the devil. The girl gives Kesar the food and drink of for- 
getfulness, and in consequence of this ho forgets dBruguma, the 
land of gLing, and everidhing. 

(6) ABruguma abducted by the king of Bor. — Because Kesar 
does not return, the king of Hor starts to carry off dBruguma. 
The traitor among the agus sits on the throne of gidng, and 
the other agus offer only feeble resistance. The most plucky 
among the agus is the youngest, iBu dmar lam bstan. dBru- 
guma herself goes to fight, but is sent back with ridicule. She 
has to submit and become the wife of the king of Hor. Stilt 
she refuses to leave the land of gLing unless the king of Hor 
solves three difficult problems. Then aBruguma hides herself in 
a stable, but she is discovered and carried array. She begins to 
love the king of Hor. dBu dmar lam bstan makes a successful 
attempt to retake her, but he is killed through the treaohen' of 
dBruguma and the traitor among the agus. (This is the Sieg- 
fried story.) Agu dPalle sends two storks with a message to- 
wards the north to Kesar. He leaves the north and soon 
reaches the land of gLing. The horse arrives there before him, 
and together with the horse’s adventure spring sets in. 

(6) Defeat of the king of Her.— The road to Hor, with its many 
obstacles, is described. First Kesar is led by a fox, then be 
gains the service of a dwarf. There is the door of rocks which 
opens and closes of its o^vn accord ; there are the stones flying 
about between heaven and earth ; and the watchmen of Hor, who 
are killed in the same manner as Samson killed the Philistines 
in the hall. Kesar arrives in the shape of a beggar, and pretends 
to be the son of the smith of Hor. He is accepted aftor some 
difficulties and learns the trade of the smith. At a tournament 
he shows his superior power, and gains the victory in every con- 
test. He is therefore sent with a force against the approaching 
agus of gLing. On this occasion he drowns all his followers 
from Hor, and sends the agus home again. He compels the 
smith to assist him in the fabrication of an iron chain, which la 
to be thrown on to the top of the castle of Hor. IVhen it is finished, 
Kesar climbs to the top of the castje by means of the chain, 
kills the king of^ Hor, and regains aBruguma. On their way 
back to gLing, aBru^ma’s children, whom she bad home to 
the king of Hor, are offered to the door of rocks to induce it to 
open. In gLing, dBruguma is first punished for her treachery, 
then she Is restored to her former position, and another wedding 
is celebrated. 

(7) Kesar's journey to China. — (The Tibetan word for China — 
rgya nag — means ‘the black expanse.’) Kesar practises sor- 
cery until the castle of the king of China falls to pieces and the 
kingof China becomes ill. Kesar is entreated to go to China and 
heal the king. He sends the traitor agu, Khrai thung, in his 
place. Then he starts himself. The journey is one chain of ob- 
stacles (ice and enow, hills, lakes, an ogre and an ogress, etc.). 
All are overcome, and on Kesar’s approach the king of China 
becomes better. Now he refuses to keep his word, and give 
Kesar his daughter (yTul dkon mchogmo). But the girl runs 
away with Kesar. He is, however, induced to go back again. 
Then the Chinese throw him into a pit with three dragons, w'hich 
he does not mind much. He escapes in the shape of a fly, goes 
back to gLing, and smites the land of China wito leprosy (snow 
api>arently). The traitor among the agus has meanwhile gone 
back to gLing, turned aBruguma out of the castle, and seized 
the throne. He is punished, and Kesar lives in happiness with 
his two wives. The leprosy in China is stopped by another 
journey made by Kesar to that country. 

(8) Epilogue to the Kcsar-saga ; the story of Kesar's boy . — 
Kesar and aBruguma have a boy called ySerri buzhung (or SheUi 
buzhung). He is married to Pimo (or Phyimo 7) ySerralcan, but 
the ogre dPallepa carries this girl off. ■ySerri buzhung sta^ to 
seek her, and takes service at the ogre’s castle. He is soon re- 
cognized, because the dogs, horses, and other domestic animals 
Increase in an extraordinan’ way under his care. Before the 
ogres have succeeded in killing him, they are invited by Plmo 
ySerralcan to a feosL On this occasion the girl places nine fry- 


ing pans, in which the lives (hearts) of the nine ogres dwell, out- 
side the door. ySerri buzhung shoots with his arrow through 
eight of them, and thus eight ogres are killed. Then ho runs 
away with Pimo ySerralcan and all the other girls of the ogres. 
dPallepa pursues him, but is destroyed with his army. Then the 
wedding is ceiebrated. 

g. Is the Kesar-saga a myth of the seasons ? — 
This was the present -writer’s idea from the first. 
As he was, however, assailed by several critics on 
account of it, he did his best to abandon it. But, 
w'hen editing the ‘Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga’ for the Bibliotheca Indica, he was driven 
back to his former position. At any rate, he cannot 
help believing that myths of the seasons (mixed up, 

S erhaps, with other materials) are contained in the 
lesar-saga. Only a few instances may be noted : 
sun and moon are attributes of Kesar’s beautiful 
shape, rain and hail of his ugly shape ; he wields 
the sword of lightning ‘in the middle of black 
clouds ’ ; there is a full description of spring given 
on the occasion of Kesar’s return to gLing (see 
above, § 8 (5)) ; the agns seem to point to an ancient 
zodiac ; -winter is apparently compared to leprosy ; 
together with Kesar s departure (probably in winter) 
the male animals leave the female ones, but leave 
them with the hope of new oflspring ; Kesar’s ene- 
mies are powers of darkness; the giant of the 
north ; the king of Hor, also in the north ; China is 
‘ the black expanse.’ 

lo. Relationship to other mythologies. — As has 
become evident, there are great similarities be- 
tween the gLing chos and the mythologies of various 
Aryan nations. This, however, does not mean 
much, for even the mythologies of North American 
Indian tribes have much in common with European 
mythologies. But -we must call attention to 
one particularly striking incident. The story of 
the 'Tibetan hero with the vulnerable spot, dBu 
dmar lam bstan, who is Kesar’s representative, 
is very similar to the German story of Siegfried. 
The similarities are the follo^ving: both heroes 
have the -vulnerable spot on the shoulder ; both 
wear in-visible caps ; both are killed when drinking 
water ; with botn of them the vulnerable spot is 
pointed out by a woman who belongs to the side of 
the hero. All this is remarkable, because the cor- 
responding Greek story, for instance, is greatly at 
variance -with both of them, although there is an 
ethnic relationship between the Greeks and the 
Teutons. 

II. gLing chos and Lamaism. — It is not at all 
impossible that the gLing chos should have exercised 
an influence on Lamaism. The following are a few 
instances. (1) With regard to the colours, white, 
red, and blue, there is a certain correspondence 
between the realms of heaven, earth, and under 
world on one side, and sPyan ras 7 zigs, dJam 
dbyangs, and Phyag rdor on the other. But with 
regard to their characters it is difficult to see a 
closer agreement. The three mchod rten of three 
difierent colours, white, red, and blue, seem origin- 
ally to represent the three realms of the gLing c/ios, 
but are at the present time explained as ha-ving 
been erected in honour of the tliree Bodhisattvas. 
If this explanation is really true, it remains astrange 
fact that the mchod rten in the middle was always 
painted red, and not yellow ; for yellow is the cor- 
rect colour of dJam dbyangs. Thus the custom of 
erecting three mchod rten of three difierent colours 
seems to have its roots in the gLing chos, and in 
the Kesar-saga we often hear of the existence of 
three lha tho of the same colours, the prototypes 
of these mchod rten of the present day. (2) The 
story of Srong-btsan Gam-po with his two wives, 
the green and the white sGrolma, may have been in- 
fluenced by the story of Kesar with his two nives. 
Thus dBruguma is addressed, ‘ Oh, thou milk-white 
fairy I ’ and Kesar’s bride from China is called yYui 
dkon mchogmo, the turquoise goddess. Kesar is 
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even called, in historical ■works, a suitor to the •white 
sGrolma. (3) There can be hardly any doubt that 
the system of colours as we find it in the gLing chos 
has influenced the pantheon of Lamaism with its 
white, red, blue, green, yellow, and golden-faced 
occupants. Still, it cannot account for all the 
different shades of colours. Some of them were prob- 
ably introduced from India. (4) Most of the deities 
of the gLing chos, dBangpo rgyabzhin included, 
have been incorporated into the pantheon of Lama- 
ism, where they have to be satisfied -with an inferior 
rank. 

12. gLing chos and Bon chos. — The gLing chos 
was perhaps not such a pure religion of nature as 
it appears to have been from the preceding pages. 
It probably had its dark side of superstitions and 
sorcery. This dark side seems to have had its de- 
velopment do'wn to the present day in the garb of 
the Bon chos. 

13. Sacred numbers in the gLing chos. — Holy 
numbers in the gLing chos are 3, 7, 9, and 18. But 
it is remarkable that, whilst the first three of these 
numbers are quoted without a following number, 
the 18 is often followed up by 19; e.g., ‘They 
digged a pit of 18, 19 yards,’ ‘ There appeared 18, 
19 priests.’ The 19 is favoured apparently as the 
sum of 12+7, the months of the year plus the 
days of the week. 

14. Animism in the gLing chos. — Here we may 
mention the folloiving personifications : sKycscr, 
the ■wind ; shang char zilbu, the rain ; sengge 
rfAarmoyyitraZcaw, the glacier; bya Khyung dkrung 
nyima, (apparently) the sun ; byamo diatrtno, the 
moon ; bya so mig dinar , the morning-star ; yYan, 
spirits living in rocks and trees. It is remark- 
able that several of these personifications are men- 1 
tinned together ■with the representatives of the | 
animal world. Some of such representatives are : 
nyamo yser mig, for fishes ; bya rgyal rgodpo, for 
birds; rKyang byungkhadkar, lor noTada’, aBrong 
byung rogpo, for yaks. 

15. Festivals of'^the gLing chos.— (1) YhoLoysar, 
or New Year’s festivd. It is the festival of lamps 
and lights. Pencil-cedars are used for the decora- 
tion of houses. There are horse-races, and a goat 
is offered before a white lha tho (altar of the gLing 
chos). The heart is tom out of the living animeu 
and ofiered to the lha. In the monasteries mask- 
dances are held, which were probably intended 
originally to show the victory of the coming spring 
over the demons of winter. Only at Hemis do the 
mask-dances take place in June, perhaps as a last 
remnant of a former festival to celebrate the 
highest point reached by the sun. (2) Storma 
pMngces. This is the spring festival of driving 
out printer. At Khalatse a clay figure of human 
shape is carried outside the village and destroyed 
there. At other places the spirits of winter and 
disease are banished into magic squares of sticks 
and strings (dosmo) and destroyed outside the vil- 
lage. (3) The Kesar-festival. The festival is 
called ‘Kesar-festival’ only in Upper Kanawar. 
In Ladakh it is called mDd phangccs, ‘ arrow- 
shooting.’ It is celebrated in spring. YhogLingglu 
is played and sung ; and the boys amuse themselves 
■With arrow-shooting. There are processions round 
the fields to bless them, the lha tho^ (altars) are 
decorated ■with fresh tivigs, and pencil-cedars are 
burnt. (4) The Srub lha, or harvest festival. In 
Skyurbuchan the boys dance with poles covered 
with fragrant alpine flowers. Offermgs of grain 
are carried to the monasteries. The dates of all 
these festivals are fixed by the lamas, and the 
ISmas take part in them. 

16. The names of the gLing chos. — In the 
course of this article some of the_ names of the 
gLing chos are given ■with their English translation. 
The author has not ventured to translate all these 


names, beca'use scholars are at variance with reo-ard 
to the meanings of certain of them. In the names 
of the eighteen agus there is always contained the 
distinguishing mark of the agn which forms his 
head ; thus in no. 2, rtsangspo means ‘ lizard ’ ; in 
no. 4, kha rgan means ‘old mouth,’ i.e. a month 
surrounded by a white beard; in no. 1, ru skyes 
means ‘ horn-producer,’ or goat. As for the group 
of seven agus, which has much in common with the 
heroes of such folk-lore as, e.g., ‘ Sechse kommen 
durch die ganze Welt,’ in the name of no. 4 the 
ability to see clearly is indicated; in the name of 
no. 5, the ability to hear clearly ; in no. 6, to shoot 
weU. There are certain names occurring in the 
yLing chos which are not of Tibetan origin : thus 
m the word sengge in the name sengge dkarmo 
vyu ralcan, ‘ white lioness with the turquoise locks,’ 
the personification of the glacier has something to 
do ivith the Indian word simha. In the name of 
the smith Hemis, who teaches Kesar, the first part 
hem seems to be the Indian word hima, ‘snow.’ 
We find the word hem in the sense of ‘ snow ’ also 
in the name Hembabs, which means ‘ snow-falling,’ 
and such Indian words as rdksasa, ‘ monster,’ Slta- 
ram, Sita and Bama, and Indra occur occasion- 
ally in the gLing chos — which shows what an 
important part India has played in the shaping 
of certain tales of this ancient religion. 

LiTEHATtmE. — It must be admitted that all the following pub- 
lications are one man’s work. They have all passed through the 
present author’s hands. It may, however, be pointed out that 
in no case did he write down the texts to the dictation of a 
native ; he always employed natives to record them from the 
dictation of such other natives as were famous for their know- 
ledge of this ancient literaLre. 

(i.) Kesar-saga : ‘ Der Friihlings- und IVintermythus der 
Kesarsage,’ in lUmoires de la sociili finno-ougrienne, Helsing- 
fors, 1902, 'The Spring-myth of the Kesarsaga,’ in I A xxxi. 
[19021, ‘ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ in KiiK- 
otheca Indica, 1908. 

(ii.) Hymnals: 'A Ladakhi Bonpo Hymnal’ (more correctly, 
‘The gLing glu of Phyang’), in lA xxx. [1901] 359 £f. ; 'gLing 
glu of Khalatse,’ contained in Ladakhi Songs, Leh, Kn^nli^, 
1899-1903, nos. xxi.-x.xx.; ‘The Paladins of the Kesarsaga,’ in 
JRASBo U. [1906] 467-J90, iil. [1907] 67-77. 

(iii.) Catechisms: ’The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual’ 
in JA XXX. [1901] 131 ff.; Die Trinklieder von Khalatse (TibeUin 
text only, ed. A. H. Francke, Leipzig, 1903); Das Uochzeils- 
Txlual von Tagmacig (Tibetan text only, ed. _A. H. Francke, 
reprinted from an old MS discovered at Tagmacig, 1904). 

A. H. Francke. 

LION.— See Animals. 


LITANY.— A litany, according to the modem 
use of the word, may be described as a devotion 
consisting of a number of short petitions or invoca- 
tions, to each of which a response is made by the 
people. It may be either said or sung, it may be 
either processional or stationary, it may be liturpfi- 
cal, i.e. connected with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, or independent, and it may be for 
regular use or used only on special occasions. Pro- 
cessional psalmody which is not of the responsive 
form is not now usually called a litany, but at one 
time the word was applied to anything sung in 
procession. The modem use of the term is the 
result of a long and somewhat complicated history. 
It is especially necessary to trace the growth of 
two forms of devotion which were originally dis- 
tinct, but which have coalesced to form the modern 
litany. These are the liturgical responsive prayer 
and the procession. 

I. Earliest use of the word. — ^The word htraytla 
is not common in classical Greek, and it seems to 
be used in the quite general sense of a supplication. 
The earliest mention of tho word in connexion wffh 
Christian services appears to be by Basil (_c. A. D. ^5 ; 
Ep. ccvii. ‘ ad Cler. Neocies.’ lUpera, iu. 311 Dj). 

Objections had been raised to some innovations which Basil 
had made. ‘These things were not,’ th^bjector says, in the 
days of the great Gregory ’ (i.e. Gregory Thaumatur^5. e. .^4). 

‘ Neither,’ repiies Basil, ‘ were the Utanies which you now use. 
And I do not say this by way of accusing you ; for I would 
that you all should iive In tears, and in continual repentance. 
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These litanies were, therefore, penitential devo- 
tions of some kind, but there is nothing to indicate 
their precise character. The word rogatio was 
used in a similar general sense in the West. 

2. The liturgical litany. — The earliest description 
of Eucharistic worship is that contained in the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr (A.D. 148). Here 
common prayers are spoken of ‘ for ourselves . . . 
and for all others in every place,’ immediately 
before the Kiss of Peace and the Offertory, and 
therefore after the lessons and homily (ApoL i. 65). 
Whether these already took the form of the later 
litany there is nothing to show, and the response 
‘ Kyrie Eleison ’ is not yet mentioned. And there 
is no further detailed information about the form 
of service until the liturgies which date from about 
the end of the 4th century. Here, however, the 
liturgical litany is found in the form which it has 
preserved in the Eastern Church ever since. It 
consists of a number of short petitions offered hy 
the deacon, to each of which the people respond 
‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ and the most usual place for it is 
after the Gospel, but this is not invariable. Some 
litany of this Itind appears to be almost universal 
in the Eastern liturgies. Many examples -will be 
found in Brightman {Liturgies Eastern and West- 
ern, esp. pp. 4, 471, 521 for the most ancient forms, 
all belonging to the 4th cent.). The usual name 
for these devotions in the East is not \iTavcla, but 
iKTetni (lit. ‘ stretched out,’ i.e. the earnest prayer), 
or avvaTtrij (‘continuous’). There is nothing to 
show when Kyrie Eleison was first used in the 
services of the Church, but as its use is almost 
universal in the Eastern liturgies it must have 
been very early, and the expression is so natural, 
and womd be so easily suggested by passages of 
the OT, that no explanation of its introduction is 
necessary. It was also in use among the heathen, 
as was pointed out by Claude de Vert {Explication 
simple, litttrale et historique des c6r6monies de 
Viglise, Paris, 1706-13, i. 94 ; of. Epictetus, Diss. 
ah Arriano digestce, ii. 7). The Peregrinatio 
Silvia: (ed. G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1888, p. 47) 
mentions the Kyrie as the response made at Jeru- 
salem to the deacon’s list of names, and it appears 
in the litanies mentioned above as belonging to 
the 4th century. 

3. The liturgical litany in the West. — It is prob- 
able that the Western liturgies originally contained 
litanies closely similar to those of the East. This 
was certainly the case, as far as can be judged from 
their scanty remains, with the liturgies of the 
Gallican (or non-Roman) type. The extant forms 
bear the closest resemblance to the Eastern litanies, 
and may in some cases be translations from the 
Greek (see some examples in L. Duchesne, Christ- 
ian Worship^, pp. 198-201 ; F. E. Warren, Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 229). There is 
little doubt that there was originally a litany of 
the same character in the Roman liturgy also, and 
that the Kyries at the beginning of Mass are a relic 
of it. There is also another (uace in the service 
which should be noted. After the Gospel the 
priest says ‘Oremus,’ hut no prayer or response 
follows ; and this was so at least as long a^ as the 
8th cent., as appears from the Ordines Romani. 
Some prayers had evidently fallen out of the service 
even at that early date, and these were undoubtedly 
the Prayers of the Faithful, which occur in this 
place in the Eastern liturgies, and w’hich are still 
preserved in the Roman rite in the prayers used 
on Good Friday. Probably these prayers dropped 
out of use because they were transferred, in sub- 
stance at least, to the litany which came at the 
beginning of the service. St. Gregory the Great 
{Ep. ix. 12), when speaking of the use of the Kyrie, 
mentions other devotions tliat accompanied it, and 
which were no doubt a litany. In the present 


service only the Kyrie remains, and this is curious 
because the Kyrie was probably an addition made 
to the original litany from the East, so that it 
would seem that the original prayers have dis- 
appeared, while the exotic response has remained. 
There is nothing to show when the Kyrie was first 
used in Rome. It was not used, as in the East, 
as the regular response to the petitions, hut at tlie 
beginning and end of the service, and it was alter- 
nated with Christo Eleison, which was never used 
in the East. Gregory says : 

‘ We have neither said nor do we say Kyrie Eleison as it is 
said among the Greeks, because in Grecian countries ail say it 
together, but with us it is said bj- the clerks and the people 
respond ; and Christe Eleison is said ns many times, and this is 
not said at all among the Greeks ' {loo. oil.). 

The Kyrie was, therefore, in use in Rome in 
Gregory’s time, but for how long before that we 
do not know. The Council of Vaison (c. iii. [A.D. 
519]), in ordering its use in the province of Arles, 
implies that it had been introduced into Italy at a 
not very distant date. The rest of the liturgical 
litany disappeared, as has been said, from the 
Roman service at some unknown date, but that 
the Kyrie was still regarded as part of a litany is 
shown by the fact that in the 8th cent, the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a processional litony 
to the church. The natural conclusion of the 
introductory litany, whether processional or not, 
was the prayer in which the Bishop ‘ collected ’ the 
petitions of the people, and which was therefore 
called Collectio or Collecta. But, as the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a procession, the 
collect on these occasions was the first thing that 
was said after the people reached the church, and 
hence ritualists came to regard it as the prayer 
‘ad Colleotam plebis’ — when the people are 
gathered together. Thus there arose a double 
derivation of the word ‘ collect’ (5-v-). 

4. Processions in the East. — During the centu- 
ries of persecution it was not likel;^ that forms of 
devotion so conspicuous as processions would be 
used by Christians. The first historical mention 
of them appears to be in A.D. 398, in connexion 
■with the Arian controversy. Tlie Arians, not 
being allowed to hold their assemblies in the city 
of Constantinople, used to meet in the public 
squares during the night, and to march out at dawn 
to their places of worship, sinring antiphonally. 
Fearing lest the orthodox should be attracted by 
this ceremonial, St. John Chrysostom instituted 
counter-processions on a more magnificent scale, 
in which silver crosses and lights given by the 
empress Eudoxia were carried. These particular 
processions were prohibited by the emperor in 
consequence of the disorders which they caused, 
but the custom of using processions, especially in 
times of emergency, continued. Socrates mentions 
a legend to the eftect that the antiphonal singing 
used at such times had its origin in a vision of 
Ignatius of Antioch, the third bishop from St, 
Peter, in which he saw angels singing responsive 
hymns to the Holy Trinity {RE vi. 8; Soz. RE 
vui. 8), These occasional processionswere, however, 
quite distinct from the litany in the Eucharist. 

5. Processions in the West. — Processions became 
common in the Western Church at about the same 
time as in the East, but their origin appears to 
have been independent. They were probably at 
first transformations of pagan processions. The 
Roman festival of the Robigmia, intended to secure 
the crops from blight, was kept on the 25th of 
April, and the procession called the Litania Major, 
which took place on the same day, St. Mark’s Day, 
seems to be a direct descendant of this. Even the 
actual routes of the heathen and the Christian pro- 
cessions were nearly the same. The institution of 
the Greater Litany of St. Mark’s Day has been 
generally ascribed to Gregory I., but it was prob- 
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ably earlier, and perhaps dates from the pontifi- 
cate of Liberius (352-366). The litany ordered by 
Gregory on St. Mark’s Eve, A.D. 490, in order to 
avert a pestilence, seems to have been distinct from 
theLitania Major. Another ancient Roman festival, 
the Ambarvalia, was observed on three successive 
days in the month of May, and also had the fertility 
of the fields as its object. There is here a close 
resemblance to the Rogation processions on the 
three days before Ascension Day. These are said 
to have been instituted by Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne (c. 470), on the occasion of various public 
disasters (Sid. Apoll. j?^. v. 14, vii. 1 ; Gregory of 
Tours, Sist. Franc, ii. 34) ; but such processions 
had probably been practised at an earlier date, and 
were only revived on this occasion. These rogations 
or litanies, called Litanise Minores to distinguish 
them from those of St. Mark’s Day, spread rapidly 
through Gaul, and were adopted and reorganized 
at Rome by Leo III. (795-816). Both the Greater 
and the Lesser Litanies were ordered to be used 
in England at the Council of Cloveshoe (A.D. 747 
[A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Oxford, 1869-71, lii. 368]). It may 
be noted that in the decree of this council, and 
elsewhere, rogatio and litania are regarded as 
equivalent terms (‘IcetaniiE, id est, rogationes’), 
and also that the terms seem to include all the 
devotions connected with those days. There is no 
allusion to responsive prayer, and the only reference 
to processions is a mention of relics being carried 
about. The words ‘litany’ and ‘rogation’ were 
still used in quite a comprehensive sense. 

6. Medisval litanies. — Hitherto the liturrical 
litanies in the Mass and processions have been 
regarded as distinct. But it is easy to sea how 
they would coalesce. Various kinds of singing 
have always been used in processions, but that 
particular form of responsorial singing in which 
the people answer ivith an unvarying refrain was 
so naturally adapted for processional use, owing to 
the ease with which the refrain could be taken up 
by a moving crowd, that litanies of the type of the 
Eucharistic ectene came to be very commonly used 
in processions not only in the Mass, but on all sorts 
of occasions. And so the word ‘litany’ came to 
mean a form of prayer ivith a response, either pro- 
cessional or stationary, and either regular or 
occasional. As the processional use was the most 
conspicuous and popular, the word ‘ procession ’ 
came to be used as almost an equivalent term, and 
the book which contained the mediaeval litanies 
was called the Processional. The litanies in most 
common use also assumed a regular structure. 
They consisted, as a rule, of the following parts ; 
(1) the Kyrie Eleison, alternated with Christe 
Eleison ; (2) a number of invocations of saints by 
name, with the response ‘ Ora pro nobis ’ ; (3) a 
series of short prayers against various evils, called 
Deprecations, with the response ‘Libera nos 
Domine ’ ; (4) prayers on behalf of various people 
and for various objects, called the Supplications, 
with the response ‘ Audi nos Domine ’ ; (5) the 
Agnus and the Kyrie, and a collect. Such litanies 
became very popular, and Cardinal Baronins esti- 
mated in 1601 that there were then 80 different 
forms in use. The invocations of the saints just 
mentioned formed a conspicuous part of most of 
these litanies. It is not clear when these invoca- 
tions were first introduced ; it was certainly before 
the 8th cent. ; they are to be found in the Stowe 
Minsal, and in a litany which probably belongs to 
the 8th cent, printed in Warren, Lit, Celt. Ch. (p. 
179), but they may be much older. Some of the 
later litanies became little more than a string of 
invocations. It has been suggested that these lists 
of saints originally grew out of a heathen formula 


recited by the Pontifex Maximus, but there appears 
to be little or no evidence for this. 

It has been noted that litanies, in the sense of 
responsive prayers, were often, though not neces- 
sarily, sung in procession, and so were commonly 
called processions. On the other hand, devotions 
sung in procession were often called litanies even 
though tliey were not responsive prayers. Psalms 
and anthems were also frequently used. For in- 
stance, Bede says (HE i. 25) that at the first meet- 
ing of St. Augustine with king Ethelbert the 
missionaries approached the king in procession, 
bearing the image of our Lord upon the Cross, and 
singing litanies ; and then he specifies what they 
sang, and it was clearly an anthem, and not a 
litany in the usual modem sense. Again, the pro- 
cessions before High Mass on Fundays became, 
during tbe Middle Ages, a very popular and con- 
spicuous devotion, but the psalmody was not usually 
in form a litany. In the 8th cent, at Rome it was 
so, or it was regarded as such; for, when there 
was a procession, as has been mentioned, the Kyrie 
at the beginning of Mass was omitted. Later on 
the Kyries became a fixed part of the service, and 
the processional psalmody took a different form. 
From the 12th cent., however, there was a tendency 
to use the term ‘ procession ’ of whatever was sung 
in procession, and to confine the term ‘litany’ to 
the Kyries, the Greater and Lesser Litanies of 
St. Mark’s Day and the Rogation Days, and other 
similar forms. 

7 . Litanies in the Roman Church. — ^As has been 
mentioned, a large number of litanies came into 
use in the later Middle Ages. But by a decree of 
the Holy Office, dated 6 Sept. 1601, Clement VlII. 
forbade the use of any litany except that usually 
known as the Litany of the Saints, which had been 
included in the liturgical books. The Litany of 
Loreto had already been sanctioned in 1587. All 
others were forbidden to be used without the appro- 
bation of the Congregation of Rites. It is probable 
that this decree was never very strictly enforced, 
but it was renewed in 1727 and in 1821, _ A decree, 
however, of the Congregation of Rites, dated 
23 April 1860, allowed the private use of litanies 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. The Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin or of Loreto mentioned above was 
probably used in some form at a very early date at 
Loreto, but in its present form it perhaps dates 
from the early 15th cent., and the earliest printed 
copy known belongs to the year 1576. Another 
popular litany was that of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus, This was perhaps also composed in the early 
15th century. It was not included in the decree of 
1601, but later on it received some sanction from 
the Congregation of Rites, and it was finally allowed 
by Pius DC. in 1852 for certain dioceses, and for 
universal use by Leo xiii. in 1886. The Litany of 
the Sacred Heart was sanctioned in 1899. 

8, The Anglican litany. — As the procession wm 
a popular form of devotion, it was natural that it 
should be one of the first parts of the public services 
to be translated into English. The Frymers of the 
15th cent., books of devotion for lay people, com- 
monly contain a litany in English. The form now 
used in the English Church appeared in 1544, and 
it is no doubt the work of Cranmer, and perhaps 
the happiest example of his literary style. The 
occasion of its production was given by public 
calamities. In 1543 the harvest was bad, and 
Henry VIII. wrote to Cranmer to desire that ‘ roga- 
tions and processions ’ should be made. In the 
following year there was war ivith France and 
Scotland, so that the English Litany was produced 
in similar circumstances to those of the early lit- 
anies mentioned above. It was, however^, also 
intended for regular use, and was printed in the 
Pnjmer of 1545 and in the first English Book of 
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Comvwn Prayer of 1549. This litany was con- 
structed with great care, and several sources were 
used. The chief portion was taken from the Sarum 
Eogationtide litany, and the main structure of 
this was adhered to, hut the invocations of the 
saints were greatly shortened, being reduced to 
three clauses, which were themselves omitted in 
the First Prayer Book. Passages were also intro- 
duced from a Sarum litany for the dyin®, called 
Commendatio Anim® (also omitted in the First 
Prayer Book), and a considerable part of the 
Supplications was taken from a mediseval German 
litany which was revised hy Luther in 1529, and 
published in German and Latin. This litany was 
included in the Consultatio of Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne, and so came to England, and it was 
used for the litany in Marshall’s Prymer of 1535. 
It must be noted that the English litany falls into 
two main sections ; the first ends with the collect 
that follows the Lord’s Prayer — a collect being the 
natural ending of a litany. What follows is a 
translation of suffrages which were added to the 
Sarum litany in time of war. The reason for 
their insertion was no doubt that war was going 
on in 1544, but they were appropriate for use at 
other times, and were retained. These suflrages 
are preceded by the antiphon and Psalm verse 
whimi began the Sarum Procession on Rogation 
Monday. Unfortunately, the accidental omission 
of the Amen at the end of the collect has led to the 
ridiculous custom of using the antiphon {‘ 0 Lord, 
arise, help us’) as a sort of response to the collect. 
Until 1661 the conclusions of most of the collects 
were not printed in the Booh of Common Prayer ; 
in the revision of that year the Amens were printed, 
but most of the endings were omitted by mistake. 

Although in his adaptation of the old litanies 
Cranmer added little or nothing of his own, he 
made a noticeable change in the rhythm ; the old 
petitions were short and simple ; Cranmer, either 
Muth a view to compression or, more probably, 
because he preferred sonorous periods, grouped 
several petitions together, and enriched them with 
epithets and synonyms. For instance, the Depre- 
cations of the Sarum litany begin thus : 

• From Ml ovil— Dellyer us, Lord. 

From the crofts of the devil— Deliver ub, Lord. 

From thy wrath — Deliver us, Lord. 

From everlasting damnation— Deliver us, Lord.' 

In the new version this becomes : 

' From all evil and mischief ; from sin, from the crafts and 
assaults of the devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation— Good Lord, deliver us.’ 

At about the same time Cranmer intended to 
translate other processional hymns, such as ‘ Salve 
Festa Dies,’ for lie wrote to Henry viii. in 1545 to 
say that he had done so. The attempt was prob- 
ably relinquished because he became aware that he 
did not write so skilfully in verse as he did in prose. 

The English litany has remained substantially 
unchanged since its first appearance in 1544. In 
1549 the invocations of the saints were omitted, 
and in 1659 a petition about ‘ the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome.’ ‘ The grace of our Lord ’ Avas 
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added at the end in the same year. In 1661 the 
Avords ‘ and rebellion,’ ‘ and schism,’ Avere added, 
and ‘ Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Chnrch ’ 
was changed to ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 
The collection of collects at the end of the litany was 
altered more than once, and most of them Avere re- 
moved to other places in thaBookof Com^non, Prayer, 

This litany Avas intended to be used for aU the 
purposes for Avhich the ancient litanies Avere em- 
ployed. It was issued for occasional use at a time 
of distress, and it Avas snng in procession in the 
usual manner. Later on royal injunctions ordered 
it to be sung kneeling before Mass, and this be- 
came the usual, but not universal, practice. The 
present rubric alloAvs either the stationary or the 
processional use. It Avas also related to the 
Eogationtide processions, being derived mainly 
from them, and it took the place of the Eastern 
ectene as a preparation for Mass. It was ordered 
from the first to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient ‘Station’ days, on Avhich 
especially Mass Avas anciently said, and, although 
its use on Sundays Avas not specified in the rubric 
until 1552, this Avas probably taken for granted 
from the first. Unfortunately, this special char- 
acteristic of the litany as a preparation for Mass 
Avas obscured later on, partly by the placing of the 
‘Grace’ at the end, and partly by the rubric of 
1661, which directs it to be said ‘ after Morning 
Prayer.’ This made no practical difference so long 
as Matins, Litany, and Mass continued to be said 
in their natural order, but in recent years it has 
caused the litany to be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to Matins, and in many churches has led 
to its being altogether separated from the Mass. 

9 . Lutheran litanies. — As has been mentioned 
above, Luther published a revision of a medireval 
litany in German and Latin in 1529. The original 
edition does not appear to be extant, but the 
litany Avas printed in the Psalm-books, and it Avas 
used in both languages for some time. The use of 
the Latin form seems to have died out in the 17th 
cent., and the German form, although it continued 
to he used on various occasions in North Germany, 
never became a popular form of devotion. The 
Calvinistic bodies objected to this form of service 
altoMther, and the litany was one of the parts of 
the English Book of Common Prayer which Avere 
most disliked by the Puritans. 

Literatdke. — ^For E-ASterii litanieB see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896. For Western 
litanies, F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church, do. 1881 ; C. Wordsworth, Ceremonies and Proces- 
sions of. , . Salisbury, Cambridge, 1901 ; Sarum Processional 
(ed. W. G. Henderson), Leeds, 1882 ; York Processional, Surtees 
Society, London, 1875 ; E. Hoskins, Sarum and York Primers, 
London, 1901 ; H. Littlehales, The Prymer, do. 1895 ; 
Ordines Romani, in Jligne, PL Ixxviii. 037 fl. For the Kj-rie, 
E. Bishop, ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’in Doionside Review, Deo. 1899 and 
March 1900 ; S. Baumer, Geseh. des Breviers, Freiburg im Br., 
1895, esp. pp. 128, 154. For a history of the litany, F. Procter 
and W. H. Frcre, Eeio History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London, 1001 ; L. Pullan, History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, do. 1000; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, rav. ed., do. 1895 ; L Duchesne, Christian Worship^, 
do. 1903. J. H. Maude. 
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ons literary expression, and works produced under 
Caucasian influence. 

I. Autochthonous literature. — This group in- 
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eludes songs, orations, stories, legends and myths, 
rituals and possibly djramas, and chronicles. The 
sources of this literature are mainly oral tradition, 
though this tradition is fortified in many cases by 
mnemonic records, the most curious of which are 
the qtcipit ^ — knotted and coloured cords — employed 
by the Peruvians. Petroglyphs and pictographs 
were wide-spread, and reached a considerable de- 
velopment in the direction of abstract symbolism, 
while among the Mayas, Aztecs, and other Mexican 
tribes they clearly gained the stage of hieroglyphic 
writing. Little progress has been made, however, 
towards the decipherment of the Mexican codices, 
except perhaps with respect to calendric computa- 
tions, while the pictographic records of other Indian 
peoples depend for their interpretation upon indi- 
vidual initiation into the meanings intended. Such 
records as we have, therefore, are mainly transcrip 
tions from oral expression. 

American Indian songs are so intimately con- 
nected with American Indian music that they 
will be treated under art. Music (American). 
Similarly, American Indian rituals, which are 
largely composed of cycles of songs and chants, 
will be treated under Secret Societies (Ameri- 
can) and Prayer (American). Oratory was an 
art of prime importance among the many tribes 
who conducted their internal afiairs by means of 
councils where the spoken word decided tribal 
policies. Gravity of mien and strict decorum 
characterized the orator, but his expression was 
often intensely passionate, and there is abundant 
testimony from white hearers to the power and 
eloquence of American Indian oratory, of which 
many fragments are preserved in scattered reports. 
More systematic records have been made of myths 
and legends, which are often documents of con- 
siderable length and no mean artistry. Their 
comparative stability of form under oral trans- 
mission may be studied in records of identical 
myths taken from ditterent tribes (e.g., the three 
versions of the ‘ Iroquoian Cosmology,’ recorded 
by J, N. B. Hewitt, SI BBEW [1899-1900]). 
Legends of a historical character (as, e.g., the 
legend of Hiawatha) give place in some tribes to 
conscious chronicles, or year-counts (see esp. G. 
Mallery, 10 BBEW [1888-89], ch. x. ; J. Mooney, 
17 BBEW [1895-96], ‘Calendar History of the 
Kiowa’). Mooney (i9 BBEW [1897-98], ‘Myths 
of the Cherokee’) classifies Cherokee myths as 
sacred myths, animal stories, local legends, and 
historical traditions. He traces many animal 
stories that have passed as of Negro origin to 
.^lerican Indian sources (notably the ‘ Brer 
Babbit’ stories of Joel Chandler Harris), and it 
is certain that the American Indians possessed 
tales designed for entertainment, often of a humor- 
ous character, as well as others intended for 
edification. 

The artistic quality of which American Indian expression is 
capable may be suggested by a few examples. A. 0. Fletcher {37 
RRRIK [1905-06], p. 431) records an Omaha song of four verses 
(or, uith repetitions, seven), which she translates : 

* No one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it ; 
those old men who have met it, who have reached the place 
where death stands waiting, have not pointed out a way to 
circumvent it. Death is diflicult to face f ' 

This song is set to a moving native melody, which has been 
harmonized by Harvey Worthington Loomis (‘ Ljrics of the 

Red Alan,’ Newton Center, Mass., 1903, voL in no. 2). 

An impressive example of Indian eloquence is the speech of 
Smohalla recorded by Alooney (14 RBEW [1893-93], p. 720 f.), 
uttered in reply to the white commissioner's request^ that the 
Wanapum settle down to agriculture. The following is a frag- 
ment of Smohalla’s peroration : 

‘You ask me to plough the ground I Shall I take^a knife and 
tear my mother’s bosom ? Then when I die she will not take 
mo to her bosom to rest. . - , 

You ask me to dig for stone 1 Shall I dig under her skin for 
her bones ? Then when I die I cannot enter her body to be 
born again. j u 

You ask me to cut grass and make hay and sell it, and be 
rich like white men 1 But how dare I cut off my mother’s hair? 


In the Iroquoian creation myth, there is a somewhat subfla 
humour in the account of the fall of Ataentsic, the demiurdc 
Titaness, from the Sky-world to the chaos of nether waters 

‘So now, verily, her body continued to fall. Her body ivas 
falling some time before it emerged. Now, slie was surprised 
seemingly, that there was light below, of a blue color. She 
looked, and there seemed to be a lake at the spot toward which 
she was falling. There was nowhere any earth. There she saw 
many ducks on the lake, whereon they, being waterfowl of all 
their kinds, floated severally about. Without interruption the 
body of the woman-being continued to fall. 

Now, at that time the waterfowl called the Loon shouted, s.ay- 
ing: “Do ye look, a woman-being is coming in the depths of 
the water, her body is floating up hither.” They said : “Verily, 
it is even so.” Now, verily, in a short time the waterfowl called 
Bittern said : “ It is true that ye believe that her body is float- 
ing up from the depths of the water. Do ye, however, look 
upward.” All lookedupward, and all, moreover, said: “Verilv. 
it is true ” ’ (31 RBB IV, p. 179 f.). 

AVith this may be contrasted a fragment of the Navaho mvth 
of the creation of the sun (S RBSW [1886-87], pp. 276-2’77), 
which is not without a touch of grandeur : 

‘ The people then said, “ Let us stretch the world ” ; so the 
twelve men at each point e.xpanded the world. The sun con- 
tinued to rise as the world expanded, and began to shine with 
less heat, but when it reached the meridian the heat became 
great and the people suffered much. They crawled everywhere 
to find shade. Then the voice of Darkness went four times 
around the world telling the men at the cardinal points to go on 
expanding the world. “ I want all this trouble stopped, ‘‘said 
Darkness; “the people are suffering and all is burning; you 
must continue stretching.” ’ 

The more civilized Indian peoples of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru shoiv a corresponding 
advance in formal litera^ composition. Tiie 
Aztec rituals recorded by B. Sahagun (Historia 
general de las cosas de Nueva Espana, Mexico, 
1829) are dignified and ornate, and often imbued 
■with a sombre and haunting beauty. The as- 
sembled lore of these more advanced peoples must 
have comprised a considerable body of legends, 
chronicles, oracles, spells, calendric computations, 
laws, etc., judging from the fragments ivhich are 

f ireserved, while tlie existence of a secular artistic 
iterature is probable. Brinton is of the opinion 
that the Central Americans possessed an autoch- 
thonous dramatic art {see Librarg of Aboriginal 
American Literature, no, iii., ‘The GuegUence, a 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of 
Nicaragua,’ Philadelphia, 1883 ) ; and Clements 
Markham regards the ‘Ollantay’ as an example 
of a pre-Spanish dramatic literature (see Markham, 
The Incas of Peru, London, 1910, which contains 
a translation of this drama). For this literature 
of the semi-civilized nations see the artt. Andeans, 
Chilan Balam, Draaia (American), Popol Vuh. 

2 . Literature produced under white influence. — 
This class consists of (1) works in_ the native 
languages, and (2) Avorks by American Indian 
authors in European lanraages. (1) Works of 
the first type include translations of the Bible and 
other works by white missionaries and teachers, 
and native records of native ideas made after a 
system of -writing had been acquired. Of the 
latter, perhaps the most notable instance is the 
Cherokee literature in the native alphabet invented 
by Sequoya. A large number of periodicals — sonie 
under native, some under missionary, editorship, 
some in the native tongues exclusively, some part 
English, some Avholly English — have appeared or 
are noiv appearing for the expression of American 
Indian ideas. For the growing body of aboriginal 
records — chiefly myths, rites, and clironicles — ap- 
pearing in the Beports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology and elsewhere special modifications of 
the Koman alphabetic signs have been invented 
and systematized for the expression of the native 

tongues. . T J- 

(2) A certain number of Indians or part-tadians 
have distinguished themselves in their literary 
mastery of European tongues. _ The names of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca-Spanish in blood, and 
of Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, descendant of 
the caciques of Tezcuco, are notable as aiHhoritie.i 
for the native customs and histories of Peru and 
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Mexico respectively. To these might he added 
the names of Tezozomac, Chimalpahin Quanhtle- 
huanitzin, Nalcuk Pech, and Fernando Hernandez 
Arana Xahila, Mexican and Central American 
post-conquest chroniclers of native historjr (see 
respectively E. K. Kingshorough, Aniiqiiities of 
Mexico, ix., ‘ Cronica Mexicana’; R. Simdon, 
Annates de San Anton Munon Chimalpahin 
Qitauhtlehuanitzin, Paris, 1889; D. G. Brinton, 
Library of Aboriginal American Literature, i., 
‘The Maya Chronicles,’ vi. ‘The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels ’). In N. America, George Copway 
(Kagigegaho, 1818-63) was the author of several 
hooks, dealing chiefly with his own pe<mle, the 
Ojihwa, while Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa, 
h. 1858) is the author of essays and stories por- 
traying the native life and ideals of his Siouan 
kinsfolk. 

Liteeatcee. — B ibliographical details are given in the hand- 
book of AiMtican Indians, Bull. SO ot the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10, under 'Books in Indian 
Languages,' ‘Bible Translations,' ‘Dictionaries,’ ‘Periodicals'; 
see also ‘ Copway,' ‘ Eastman,' ‘ Sequoya.' Scattered through 
the Reports and Bulletins ot the Bureau are many texts and 
translations ot myths, songs, and rites ; the files of the JAFL 
are rich in similar material. Other collections of importance 
include E. K. Kingshorough, Antiquities of Mexico, 9 vols., 
London, 1830-48 ; D. G. Biintoa, Library of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Literature, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1^2-90; J. G. Icaz- 
balceta, Jfueva Colecoi&n de doeuinentos para la Eistoria 
de Mexico, 6 vols., Mexico, 1880-92; E. Seler, Gesammelte 
Abhandlunpen zur amerikanischen Sprach- und Altertums- 
kunde, 8 vols., Berlin, 1902-08. Yearly increasing material is 
to be found in the Comptes rendusdu Congris international des 
Amiricanistes, Paris, etc. ; the Memoirs and Papers of the 
Peabody Mtueum, Cambridge, Mass. ; the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York ; the Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, New York ; the Publications 
of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago ; of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. ; of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia; the Contributions of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, etc. Of the nature of bibliographical guides 
are M. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific Coast, New 
York, 1876, vol. i. p. xvii fl., ‘ Authorities quoted ’ (cf. also vol. 
iii. ‘Myths and Languages’): Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, Boston, 1886-89, vol. i. ‘ Biographi- 
cal Appendix’ ; The Literature of American History, ed. J. N. 
liirned, Boston, 1002 ; L. Farrand, The Basis of American 
History, 1500-1900, New York, 1904, pp. 272-289 ; H. Beuchat, 
Manuel d’archiologie amiricaine, Paris, 1912. See ‘ Literature ’ 
under artk Ahdeanb, CninAM Bai,au, Mcsio (American), Popol 

VoH. H. B. Alexander. 

LITERATURE (Babylonian).— Our knowledge 
of Babylonian-Assyrian literature has been gained 
chiefly by excavations. Only a few monuments 
are extant on rocks, among them the famous bilin- 
gual inscriptions of the Acluemenian kings, from 
the study of which the decipherment of the Baby- 
lonian script and language started. The statues 
of Icings and deities, the colossi of hulls and lions, 
slabs, prismoids, cylinders, and various smaller 
objects of art inscribed with Babylonian legends 
are, as far as hitherto disinterred, not very numer- 
ous in comparison with the thousands of clay 
tablets whicli served the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests to record the deeds of the rulers 
of those Empires, to chronicle their historical 
events, to lix the common prayers, incantations, 
and religious rites, to place the outcomes of their 
superstitious belief in certain systems, and to trans- 
mit very ancient myths and legends to posterity. 

As a matter of fact, these documents are not 
throughout conceived in the Semitic tongue of 
Babylonia. It is now well knoivn that in the third 
millennium before our era the fertile alluvial plain 
of the twin rivers enclosing Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was inhabited by a non- 
Semitic race called the Sumerians, and to them 
must be attributed the primitive culture of that 
country, the building of its earliest cities, the first 
works of art in Western Asia, and the invention 
of the cuneiform script, the development of which 
out of a picture ivriting can still be traced. At 
what time Semitic, t.e. Babylonian, tribes invaded 


Sumerian territory, and how the process of amalga- 
mation between the two races developed, cannot 
as yet be ascertained. It may be fairly assumed, 
however, that at the time of the Babylonian kin" 
Qammurabi, who replaced the various feudal 
governments of his predecessors by a vast Baby- 
lonian Empire under one sceptre (c. 2000 B.C.), that 
process had come to a standstill, and subsequently 
the Sumerian literature was gradually superseded 
by that of the Babylonian-Assyrians. As, how- 
ever, the religious hymns and psalms composed by 
the Sumerian writers were adopted by the Semites, 
forming part of their liturgy and subsequently 
translated by the priests into their native tongue, 
Sumerian was studied as a sacred language by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and its literature was 
carefully preserved and handed down to posterity, 
just as in mediceval and modern times the Latin 
language is treated and used as the language of 
the Church. 

Sumerian literature is dealt with in this art. in 
so far as it forms part of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
incorporated therein. Babylonian literature actu- 
ally begins in the time of gammurabi, whose in- 
scriptions (with one exception) and whose famous 
collection of laws (see Law [Babylonian and 
Assyrian]) are conceived in pure Semitic Baby- 
lonian. Before entering into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the various branches of that literature, 
attention must also be called to the fact th.at the 
difference between the Babylonian and the Assyrian 
languages consists merely in dialectic varieties, so 
that Babylonian and Assyrian literature, practi- 
cally spealdng, are to be considered as identical, 
and are differentiated only by the respective time 
of their origin during one of the great monarchies 
of Western Asia — the Old Babylonian Empire, the 
Assyrian Empire, and the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

The history of the ancient East can now be 
authentically reconstructed from the historical in- 
scriptions of the Babylonian-Assyrian literature. 
To the great kings of those monarchies the gaining 
of immortality by means of a careful tradition of 
their exploits, their successful campaigns, and 
building operations appeared most desirable, and 
so they caused the records of those deeds to be 
inscribed on a number of clay prisms, on cylinders 
and tablets, and on the animal colossi at the en- 
trances of their palaces. The great extent of such 
texts is illustrated by a recently discovered tablet, 
on which the events of a single year (714 B.c.) are 
recorded so minutely that an English translation 
of the text would fill five colnmns of the London 
Times. Long prayers supplement the historical 
contents of these inscriptions, interspersed with 
the enumeration of the titles and abilities, virtues 
and religiousness, of the royal personages therein 
glorified. As a rule, the contents are arranged 
according to the years of reign or the campaigns, 
in chronological order, followed by an account of 
the building operations and, in some cases, of the 
hunting matches of the respective kings, while, at 
the end of the inscriptions, the blessing of the 
great gods is invoked upon a successor preserving 
the document, and their wrath upon its destroyer. 
To the historical documents _mnst also be assigned 
the branch of the epistolary literature dealing with 

ublic affairs. It is from an extended correspon- 

ence between Hammurabi and one of his highest 
officials that an exact knowledge of the reign of 
the first Semitic ruler in the united Babylonian 
kingdom is_ gained — his personal care for the 
welfare of his vast dominion, the building of corn- 
houses and dykes under his auspices, the regula- 
tion of the temple-taxes, and the use of intercalary 
months by order of the crown. Of no less import- 
ance are the documents of a correspondence carried 
on in the middle of the second millennium between 
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the Pharaohs of Egypt, then rulers of the whole 
civilized world, and the kings of Western Asia, 
including Palestine, the Phoenician ports, and the 
island of Cyprus, which have become generally 
known as the Tell el-Amama find. Letters, pro- 
clamations, petitions, accounts of building opera- 
tions, and short notes accompanying requisites for 
war were in constant use down to the end of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and are of a historical 
value similar to that of the royal inscriptions 
mentioned above and various so-called ‘epigraphs’ 
which were added to the numerous bas-reliefs on 
the walls of the palaces, illustrating the kings’ 
campaigns and other achievements. 

Babylonian-Assyrian literature in the narrower 
sense of the word has become kno^vn chiefly from 
the documents preserved in a great Boyal Library 
founded at Nineveh by Ashurbanipal, the last 
great king of the Assyrian Empire, who reigned 
from 668 to 626 B.C. and was called Sardanapalos 
by the Greek Avriters._ This Library, generally 
known as the Kouyunjik Collection, the various 
portions of which have been secured since the 
middle of last centuiw for the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
other English scholars, consists of copies and trans- 
lations of ancient Babylonian and Sumerian works, 
and deals mth every branch of wsdom and learning 
then appreciated by the Assyrian priests, who, by 
command of their royal patron, collected and cata- 
logued, revised and re-copied, the various texts 
which had been gathered from the oldest cities 
and temple archives of the whole land. Recent 
excavations have in some instances also brought 
to light a number of hymns and prayers, certain 
omen-texts, and a few astrological inscriptions 
which must be attributed to an earlier period than 
that of Ashurbanipal, and apparently belonged 
to the mass of original documents from which the 
copies in the Library were made; and the same 
may be said of certain collections of the Neo- 
Babylonian time, in which, again, copies from 
the Kouyunjik Collection have been found. An 
exact idea of the literary achievements of the 
Babylonian - Assyrians, however, can be formed 
only by a perusal of the contents of the Library 
itself. Such a perusal yields the following results. 

Apart from the epistolary literature, a few drafts 
for royal inscriptions, ana numerous commercial 
texts — the last extending from early Babylonian 
ticies do'vvn to the beginning of our oivn era — 
Assyrian literature was devoted chiefly to super- 
stitious belief, to religious rites and ceremonies, 
incantations and prayers, and, in close connexion 
•with both branches, to medicine, astrology, and 
philology. 

A large proportion of the documents here con- 
cerned deaf with the appearance and actions of 
various animals, and it has been justly remarked 
that in these inscriptions survivals may be seen 
of a very ancient animal-cult — reminding one of 
certain parallels in Egypt — which in later times 
seems to have been superseded by an exquisitely 
astral religion. Closely connected with these ani- 
mal omens are the numerous and systematically 
arranged texts bearing on monstrosities and other 
unusual features of births, as well as the large 
collections of documents dealing with the inspec- 
tion of the liver of an immolated wether. The 
movements of various birds, the actions of dogs 
and pigs, the hissing of a snake, and the invasion 
of locusts were especially observed for the com- 
pilation of such omen-texts. Another means of 
divination used by the Babylonians was pure 
water, into which a small quantity of sesame-oil 
was poured, so as to produce the well-known 
interference-colours, re-discovercd by Newton, and 
certain structures of rings and bubbles, from which 


the events of the future were predicted. The 
link between these forecasts and the religious 
texts must be sought in the medical prescriptions, 
which were laid, doum and redacted into a kind 
of pharmacopoeia. Various diseases, arranged 
according to the limbs and members attacked, are 
enumerated in these collections, and the draughts, 
decoctions, and other therapeutics are described 
in detail. Mental disorder was attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits, and on this account the 
medical texts are frequently interspersed ivith in- 
cantation formulse which otherwise constitute a 
class of literature by themselves. Three or four 
‘series’ of tablets containing such incantation- 
texts, accompanied by directions for the respective 
ceremonies, nave become known to us. They are 
chiefly directed against the pernicious actions of 
witches and sorcerers, supposed to be neutralized 
by destroying the images of these -witches, mostly 
by buraing. In the majority of cases the text of 
these incantations is in the interlinear bilingual 
style, t.e. in Assyrian and Sumerian; and in 
several instances it can be proved that the Su- 
merian original has been taken over from ancient 
sources, portions of which still exist. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Semitic Assyrian priests themselves also composed 
such interlinear texts, using the Sumerian lan- 
guage, then long extinct, in much the same way as 
mediffival monks used Latin. Moreover, even pure 
Sumerian texts without an interlinear Assyrian 
version are preserved in Ashurbanipal’s Library — 
a fact from which it may be concluded that such 
I incantations even at his time were recited in the 
old sacred language. And the same holds good 
of the psalms, litanies, and other forms of prayers 
which are written either in Sumerian only or ac- 
companied, in Assyrian times, by a Semitic version. 
‘Whilst the incantetion-texts, however, are mostly 
preserved as parts of certain literary compositions 
or * series,’ the prayers and similar religious docu- 
ments stand for the most part isolated, and only 
by their style can they be recognized as belonMg 
to various classes. Of such, the prayers called 
after ‘ the lifting of the hand,’ the hymns exhibit- 
ing a parallelism of members, the litanies addressed 
to certain deities, and the compositions showing 
acrostics may be mentioned as specimens. 

Of special interest among the religious tests are 
the legends and myths, of which a number of 
‘ series" have been discovered. A few of them, as, 
e.g,, the Babylonian Creation Legend and the 
Deluge Story, both of which have parallels in the 
OT, can be proved to reach as far back as the Old 
Babylonian period. It cannot be ascertained at 
present, however, at what time the account of the 
Deluge was incorporated in a great nation^ epic, 
the so-called Gilgamesh Epic, which is fourided on 
astral religion and seems to refer to the life in 
the nether world. Similarly the ‘ Descent of the 
goddess Ishtar to Hades,’ an isolated poem pre- 
served in Ashurbanipal’s Library only, appears to 
depict nature’s death in the autumn and its resus- 
citation in the spring, and the story of Nergal, the 
lord of tombs, and his consort, the goddess Erish- 
kigal, likewise contains a description of the abode 
of the dead. Immortality was not granted to 
manidnd, as we leam from another myth, the 
story of a pious man called Adapa, '"'ho, being 
misled by chance, refused to partake of the food 
of life and the water of life, which were offered to 
him in heaven. . 

As has already been remarked, it may be con- 
cluded from the Gilgamesh Epic and from otlier 
mythological texts that in the Assyrian time at 
least an astral religion was reigning in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. This appears to be 
bomeoutby another branch of Baby Ionian- Assyrian 
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literature, viz. the astrolorical texts. A large 
composition, comprising at least 70 tablets, is de- 
voted to observations of the movements of the 
celestial bodies, including atmospheric phenomena, 
such as thunder-storms, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, and to the forecasts taken from such 
observations and referring to the welfare of the 
king, the devastation of temples and palaces, the 
growth of vegetation, and the increase of cattle 
and other animals. As early as in the 7th cent. 
B.c. these astrological documents were paralleled 
by purely astronomical texts, dealing with the 
heliacal risings and the culminations of luminous 
fixed stars and constellations, while of the Neo- 
Babylonian time documents with astronomical ob- 
servations and calculations have been found which 
hear witness to the highly developed faculties of 
the later Babylonians for determining the velocity 
of the sun and moon, the length of the year, and 
the revolution of the five planets then known. 

An equally high standard was attained by the 
Babylonian and Assyrian priests in grammar and 
lexicography. Those sacred Sumerian incanta- 
tion-texts, hymns, and prayers must have early 
prompted the protectors of religious traditions to 
collect helps for studying the extinct sacred tongue, 
and in course of time such investigations necessarily 
involved a study of the Semitic native language of 
those priests as well. Paradigms of verb-forms, 
lists or synonymous words, and, above all, large 
collections of Sumerian ideographs explained ac- 
cording to their pronunciation and meaning have 
thus been handed down. And the numerous lists 
of names of animals, stones, plants, and wooden 
objects, of stars, temples, and deities, all'ord a clear 
insight into the wisdom and work of the philo- 
logists, by whom the oldest colleges on earth were 
founded and literary tradition was first carried on. 

Babylonian literature was deeply infiuenced, as 
has been shown, by its older Sumerian sister, and 
the Assyrians, in developing it, seem to have 
played a r6le similar to that played in later cen- 
turies by the Syrians who conveyed Greek learn- 
ing to tne nearer East. On the other hand, the 
cuneiform Babylonian script spread aU over W estern 
Asia, and the Hittite and Mitanni nations, the 
Ghaldic tribes, and the Canannites appear to have 
adopted it in one or other form, and certainly be- 
came familiar to some extent Avith the literary 
documents of the Babylonian people. Babylonian 
legends found their way to tlie ancestors of the 
Israelite tribes, and similar Babylonian documents 
were studied in the middle of the second millennium 
^ the learned priests of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Iinally, the late Assyrian omen and astrological 
texts wandered to the East as far as China, left 
remarkable traces in the Indian literature, and 
were transmitted to Greece, where actual trans- 
lations of such texts have been found. In this 
way alBo_ Babylonian literature has in the last 
instance influenced Christianity, and has left its 
marks throughout m'ediseval times down to the 
present day. 

LrmuTUBE. — L. W. King, A Siitorj/ of Sumer and Akkad, 
London, 1910; E. A. W. Budge and L. W. King, Annals of 
the Kings of Assyria.do.lSOZ ; J. A. Knudtzon, Die JSl-Amama- 
Tafeln, Leipzig, 1907-14 ; J , Kohler and A. U ngnad, Assyrisehe 
Rechlsurkunden, do. 1913 ; C. Bezold, Jfinive und Babylmi^, 
Bieleleld and Leipzig, 1909; J. Hunger, BabyUmisehe Tier- 
omina, Berlin, 1909 ; F. KUcbler, Bnlrage zur Kenntnis der 
assyriseh-babylonisehen iledizin, Leipzig, 1904; M. Jaslrow, 
Die Betigion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902-13 ; 
F. X. Kugler, Stemkunde und Stemdienst in Babel, Munster, 
1907-14 ; C. Bezold and F. Boll, Bedexe astrolog. Keilin- 
sehriften bei griech. Schriflstellem, Heidelberg, 1911 ; R. W. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New York, 1912. 

C. Bezold. 

LITERATURE (Buddhist). — The sacred canon 
of Buddhism has been handed doivn in two forms. 
One, written in Pali and preserved in Ceylon, 


Burma, and Siam, contains the doctrine of the 
older school, the Hinayana (‘Little Vehicle’ ; see 
art. Hinayana), the chief aim of which is to attain 
or7t«<-ship or the release of the individual from 
snfiering. It is the canon of one sect only. The 
other, the Sanskrit canon, which is later, is not 
extant in any complete example, hut is known 
only from fra^ents found during recent years in 
Central Asia by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, and 
A. von le Coq, partly also from quotations in other 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, as well as from Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The chief texts of the 
Sanskrit Mula-sarvastivadins, who belonged to the 
older Buddhism, were translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in the years A.D. 700-712. This canon 
agrees largely with the Pali canon both in wording 
and in arrangement. But there are also various 
divergences. These are to be explained by the 
descent of both from a common original in the 
MagadhI dialect, from which the Pali canon was 
derived in one part of the country, and the Sanskrit 
canon, later, in another. While the other sects 
had no complete canon, each regarded as specially 
sacred one or more texts, which either incorporated 
parts of or replaced a theoretically acknowledged 
canon. The great bulk of these Sanskrit Buddhists 
belonged to the new school of the Mahayfina 
(‘Great Vehicle’; see art. MahayAna), the chief 
aim of which was the attainment of the condition 
of a Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings 
ntraana within the reach of the entire human race. 

The forms of Buddhism preserved in Pali and in Sanskrit have 
commonly been called ‘Southern’ and ‘Northern’ respectively 
because the former prevails in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and 
the latter in Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. The distinction 
thus made is misleading, since all Buddhist canonical literature 
arose in the North of India. The Pali canon contains no 
reference to the South, and the term ‘Northern’ confuses secta 
by the erroneous implication that it excludes the older school 
of the Hinayana. It is, therefore, more appropriate to speak 
of ‘ Pali Buddhism ’ and ‘ Sanskrit Buddhism.’ 

The languages in which the two canons were composed 
require to be more precisely defined. Pali is the sacred language 
common to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, but Pali MSS are written in the four different 
alphabets of those countries, while it has become the regular 
practice to print European editions of Pali texts in Roman 
characters. The Pali language in which the texts have been 
handed down cannot be identical with the dialect in which the 
canon of the Srd cent. B.o. was composed ; the latter could only 
have been the language of ttagadha (Bihar), in which Buddha 
first preached and which must have been used by the monks of 
Pafaliputra who put together the canon. Traces of such' a 
Magadhi canon may be found in the Pali texts. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the titles of the canonical texts 
enumerated in ASoka’s Bairat inscription appear in a Magadhi 
form. But Pali differs from the M§gadhi which is known to us 
from inscriptions, literary works, and grammarians. Nor is it 
identical with any other dialect. It is, in tact, an exclusively 
Buddhist literary language, which, like other literary languages, 
is the result of a mixture of dialects. Its basis is, however, in 
all likelihood Magadhi— a conclusion supported by the tradition 
that even identifies Magadhi and Pali. The language of the 
other canon is either correct Sanskrit or a Middle Indian dialect 
which, approximating to Sanskrit, is best termed ‘mixed 
Sanskrit’ (formerly as a rule called the ‘ GStha dialect’). 

No work of Buddhist literature goes hack to 
Buddha’s time. But much contained in the canoh 
may very well hand down the words spoken by 
the Master, such as the famous sermon of Benares, 
especially if we consider the tenacity of the verbal 
memory in Indian oral tradition. 

Almost the whole of the oldest Bnddhist literature 
consists of short collections containing speeches, 
sayings, poems, tales, or rules of conduct, which 
are combined into larger collections, ttaW&A. pitaka, 
or ‘basket,’ in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the formation of the samhita of the Vedas (cf. 
Hymns [Vedic]). Three such aggregate collections, 
called the Tipitaka, form the Pali canon. 

The canon as constituted in Afioka’s reign must 
have undergone appreciable changes between then 
and the time when it was fixed in the Istcent. n.c. 
in Ceylon. But thenceforward it has been handed 
down with great care. Some modifications, indeed, 
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must have taken place even after the 1st cent., 
because it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
numerous contradictions appearing in the canon. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Pfli Tipitalca may 
be regarded as not very different from the Magadhi 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.C. For the quotations 
occurring in the Asoka inscriptions diverge only 
slightly from the extant text, while the titles of 
seven texts mentioned in one of these inscriptions 
are partly identical with, and partly similar to, 
those which are found in the extant Sntta-pitaka. 
Moreover, the sculptures and inscriptions oi the 
monuments at Sanchi and Bharhut (c. 200 B.C.) 
afford corroborative evidence of the existence of a 
collection not unlike the extant Sutta-pitaJca. But 
the earliest direct evidence that the Tipitaka as a 
whole had already_ assumed its present form is 
furnished by the Milinda-paillia, which dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D. The age and authenticity of the 
PMi tradition are confirmed by the Sanskrit canon, 
which, as already stated, is so closely allied to it 
as necessarily to be derived from the same original. 

The texts which the sacred literature comprises 
will now be summarily described in regard to their 
chief contents. 

1. The Pali canoh.~i. Vinaya-pitaka The 

first of the three main divisions is tlie Vinaya- 
pitaka, the ‘Basket of Discipline,’ which supplies 
the regulations for the management of the Order 
(sahgnM), and for the conduct of the daily life of 
monks and nuns. It includes rules for reception 
into the Order, for the periodical confession of sins, 
for life during the rainy season, for housing, cloth- 
ing, medicinal remedies, and legal procedure in 
cases of schism. Here and there are also to be 
found stories, some of which contain the oldest 
fragments of the Buddha legend, while others are 
valuable for the light that they throw on the daily 
life of ancient India. 

2 . Sutta-pitaka. — The second ‘basket’ is the 
Sutta-pitaica, our best source for the dhamma, or 
religion of Buddha and his earliest disciples. It 
contains, in prose and verse, the most important 
products of Buddhist literature grouped in five 
minor collections named nikdyas. The first four 
of these consist of awWos, or ‘lectures,’ being either 
speeches of Buddha or dialogues in prose occasion- 
ally interspersed with verses. These four are 
cognate and homogeneous in character. For a 
number of suttas reappear in two or more of them ; 
there is no difference in the doctrines that they 
contain; and they all show a similar mode of 
discussion, probably preserving a reminiscence of 
Buddha’s actual method as good as that which the 
Platonic dialogues preserve of Socrates’ method. 
One of the features of the method of argument in 
these suttas is the very extensive use of parables 
and similes, which, though lacking in cogency, are 
valuable as throwing much light on the daily life 
of the artisans, cultivators, and merchants of the 
day. Since each of these nikdyas contains old 
along with more recent elements of a similar 
character, there is no reason to doubt that all of 
them were formed into collections about the same 
time. 

(a) The Digha-nikdya, or ‘ Collection _ of long 
lectures,’ consists of 34 suttas, each of which deals 
fully with one or more points of Buddhist doctrine. 
The very first, entitled Brahmajdla-sutta, _ or 
‘ Lecture on the Brahman net,’ is of very great im- 

E ortance for the histoiy not only of Buddhism, 
ut of the whole religious life of ancient India. 
The Buddha enumerates a large number of the 
occupations of Brahmans and ascetics from which 
the Buddhist monk should refrain. The second, 
the Sdmannaphala-sutta, or ‘ Lecture _ on the 
reward of asceticism,’ furnishes valuable informa- 
tion about the views of a number of non-Buddhistic 


teachers and founders of sects. The Amhattha- 
sutta illustrates the history of caste and Buddha’s 
attitude to that system. The Kutadantasiitta, 
‘Lecture on the sharp tooth (of the Brahmans),’ 
displays the relations between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, while the Tcvijja-sutta, ‘Lecture on 
the followers of the three Vedas,’ contrasts the 
Brahman cult with Buddhist ideals. The funda- 
mental doctrine of Buddhism is treated in the 
Malianiddna-sutta, or ‘ Great lecture on causation.’ 
One of the most noteworthy texts of the Pali 
canon is the Sigdlovada-sutta, or ‘Admonition of 
Sigala,’ describing fully the duties of the Buddhist 
layman. _ But the most important text in the 
Digha-nikdya is the Mahdparinihhdna-sutta, or 
‘Great lecture on the complete Nirvana,’ a con- 
tinuous account of the last days of Buddha. It is 
one of the oldest parts of the Tipitaka, as supply- 
ing the earliest beginnings of a biography of 
Buddha. _ It does not, however, all date from the 
same period, for in some passages Buddha appears 
entirely as a human being, wmle in others he is 
represented as a demi-god or magician. This text 
resembles the Gospels more than any other in the 
Tipitaka. On the other hand, the very title of 
the Mahdpaddna-sutta, or ‘Great lecture on the 
miracles (of Buddha),’ indicates its lateness. It 
already contains the dogma of six Buddhas as 
precursors of Gautama, and presupposes the whole 
Buddha legend. 

(6) The Majjhima-nikdya, or ‘Collection of 
(lectures of) middle (length),’ consists of 152 sermons 
and dialogues dealing with almost all points of 
Buddhist religion. Thus Buddha is represented 
as admitting that a man may obtain nirvana even 
without being a monk, or may commit suicide if 
he acts solely for the purpose of obtaining release ; 
and as refuting the maim of Brahmans to be the 
only pure caste and asserting the purity of all four 
castes. These suttas throw light not only on the 
life of Buddhist monks, but on such matters os 
Brahman sacrifices, various forms of asceticism, 
and the relation of Buddha to the Jains, as well as 
superstitious, social, and legal conditions prevailing 
at the time. The difference in age of the suttas is 
indicated by the fact that here too Buddha some- 
times appears as a purely human character and 
sometimes as a miracle-worker. 

(c) Of the 66 divisions into which the Samyutta- 
nikdya, or ‘ Collection of combined lectures,’ is 
divided the last is most noteworthy, as treating 
of the four truths (sachcha), and containing the 
famous Dhamma-chakka-ppavattana -sutta, the 
‘Lecture on setting in motion the wheel of the 
law,’ usually described as the ‘ Sermon of Benares.’ 
Of the suttas in one of its sections some contain a 
large admixture of stanzas, while others consist 
enfoely of verse forming short ballads of great 
poetic merit. 

{d) The Ahguttara-nikdya, _ or ‘ Collection of 
lectures arranged according to increasing number,’ 
consists of over 2300 suttas in 11 sections, so 
arranged that in the first are treated object? of 
which there is only one kind, in the second those 
of which there are two kinds, and so on. Thus, 
the second deals with the two kinds of Buddhas. 

In this collection are found a large number of 
suttas and stanzas which occur in other te-^ts of 
the canon, and which here even sometimes awear 
as quotations. This alone points to a late date. 
But internal evidence also shows that it was com- 
posed at a time when Buddha was already regarded 
as an omniscient demi-god, if not an actual deity. 

(e) The Khudda-nikaya, or ‘ Collection of small 
pieces,’ is a late compilation added after the 
previous ones were complete. Its contents dato 
from very diflerent times; for, whUo several of its 
parts belong to the stratuni of the Jrali 
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canon, some go back to the earliest period. It is 
compo.sed for the most part in verse, and, in fact, 
contains all the most important works of Buddhist 
Indian poetry. Of the works which it embraces 
the foUoudng may be mentioned. The Khudda- 
pdtha, or ‘ Short reader,’ comprises nine brief texts 
to be used by the novice or as prayers in the 
Buddhist cult. The first is the Buddhist creed ; 
the second gives the ten commandments enjoined 
on monks ; and the ninth is the fiue Metta-sutta, 
in which kindness towards all creatures is praised 
as the true Buddhist cult. The Dhamma-pada, or 
‘ Words of religion,’ the most familiar and longest 
known work of Buddhist literature, is an anthology 
of maxims chiefly expressing the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism. More than one-half of its 423 stanzas 
are found in other texts of the Pali canon. The 
Uddrux, or ‘ Solemn utterances,’ consisting of old 
verses and prose stories (prohahly later additions), 
is a glorification of the Buddhist ideal of life and 
of the endless bliss of nirvana. The Itivuttaha, or 
‘Sayings of Buddha,’ is composed in prose and 
verse used in such a way that the same idea is 
expressed in both. Very often the verse sirnply 
repeats the statement of the preceding prose. The 
oldest parts of the work probably date from the 
time of Buddha himself. The Sutta-nipoita is a 
collection of poetical suttas, many of which, as 
shown by internal evidence, must go back to the 
beginnings of Buddhism, and have arisen at least 
among the first disciples of Buddha. They are 
important as supplying information about the 
original doctrine of Buddha, besides representing 
an early, though not the earliest, stage of the 
Buddha legend. The Thera-gatliS, and Therl-gatha, 
or ' Songs of monks and nuns,’ are poems of great 
literary merit exalting mental calm as the religious 
ideal, and describing the value of Buddhist ethical 
doctrine from personal experience. It is quite 
possible that here may be included poems com- 
osed by some of the earliest disciples of Buddha, 
ut several are much later, since tliey represent a 
Buddha cult like that of the Mahayana. The 
Jdtaha is a book consisting of about 650 stories of 
former ‘ births ’ of Buddha in the character of a 
Bodhisattva, or future Buddha. It consists partly 
of poetry and partly of prose, but only the verse 
portions have canonical value. For a discussion of 
the work see art. Jataka. 

3. Abhidhamma-piteka. — The Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, or ‘Basket of higher religion,’ treats of 
the same subject as the Sutta-pitaka, differing 
from that collection only in being more scholastic. 
It is composed chiefly in the form of question aud 
answer, like a catechism. The starting-point of 
this collection appears to have been the Sutta- 
pitaha, one of the texts of which, the Aiiguttara- 
nilcdya, may be regarded as its precursor. Its 
first beginnings seem to have been certain lists 
called mdtikds, which are already mentioned in 
the Vinapa-pitaJca. 

While the Pali canon (apart from additions) 
was entirely composed in India, the non-canonical 
literature was the work of monks in Ceylon. 
There is only one important exception, the Milinda- 
panha, which must have been 'written in the 
north-west of India. It represents a dialogue 
supposed to have taken place between a Bud- 
dhist teacher and Menander (MUinda), the Greek 
king who from about 125 to 95 B.c. ruled over the 
Indus territory, Gujarat, and the valley of the 
Ganges. The author, whose name is unlcnown, 
must have lived at a time when the memory of 
this king was still fresh. As the Greek domina- 
tion came to an end soon after Menander, he could 
hardly have been remembered for more than a 
century. That the original portion of the work, 
books ii. and iii. •U'ith parts of i., is thus as old as 


the beginning of our era is supported by the 
fact that it bears comparison witli the very best 
dialogues in the Sutta-nipata. Books iv.-vii., 
besides differing in character from the rest, are 
wanting in the Chinese translation made between 
A.D. 317 and 420. These and the other spurious 
parts are the work of learned monks in Ceylon. 

II. Sanskrit B nddbist LiTERATnRE.~Vf]n\e 
one ancient sect created the Pali canon, various 
later sects produced a Buddhist literature in pure 
or mixed Sanskrit, ol which many extensive works 
have been preserved, though others are knovm 
only through Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
The great bulk of this Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture belongs to, or has been greatly influenced by, 
the later Mahayana school. That school, though 
acknowledging that the Theravada, or ‘ Doctrine 
of the Elders,’ went back to Buddha, regarded it 
as inadequate, because it made nirvana attainable 
to the few only through the life of a monk. In 
order to bring salvation to all humanity, the 
MahaySna taught that every man could aim at 
beingbom as a Bodhisattva (g.v.) ; and any ordinary 
man, even a Pariah, could attain salvation by the 
practice of virtue and by devotion to Buddha. The 
Buddhas are now regarded as divine beings from 
the beginning, their earthly life and their nirvana 
being nothing but an illusion. The Buddhas 
preceding Gautama, instead of being six, are now 
believed to be thousands or even thousands of 
millions in number ; and an innumerable host of 
Bodhisattvas is revered as having for the salvation 
of mankind refrained from entering nirvana. 
Under the influence of Hinduism a new mythology 
grew up in which a number of Hindu deities were 
added to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and a 
much stronger devotion to Buddha, analogous to 
that of the Brahman Bhagavad-Glta {g.v.) to 
Krsna. Brahman doctrine influenced the develop- 
ment of Mahayanism on the philosophical side 
also. For, while the old Buddhism denied the 
existence of the ego only, the Mahayana doctrine 
also denied the existence of everything (expressed 
by the formula sarvam kunyam, ‘everything is 
void’), either as complete nihilism or as ideal 
nihilism {vijndna-vdda, or ‘ doctrine ’ that nothing 
exists except ‘ in consciousness’). 

I. Hlnayana. — The large realist sect of the 
Sarvastivadins (‘followers of the doctrine that 
everything is ’), besides having an extensive litera- 
ture, possessed a Sanskrit canon, of which, how- 
ever, only fragmentary parts of the Udana-varga, 
Dharmapada, and Ekottardgama (correspondmg 
to the Pali Uddna, Dhammapada, and Aiiguttara- 
nilcdya) have as yet been discovered. The Mahd- 
vastu, or ‘ Book of great events,’ is a text of the 
Lokottaravadins (‘ followers of the doctrine ’ that 
the Buddhas are ‘ supernatural beings ’), a sub- 
division of the old schismatic sect, the Mahasfin- 
ghikas, or ‘adherents of the great community.’ 
Its chief content is a miraculous biography of 
Buddha, written in mixed Sanskrit. It is of great 
importance as containing many old versions of 
texts that also occur in the Pilli canon, such as the 
‘ Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of the Dhamma- 
pada. About half of it consists of jdtalcas, many 
of which do not occur in Pali. Though belon^ng 
to the Hlnayana, it contains much that is akin to 
the Mahayana, as that the adoration of Buddha is 
alone sufficient for the attainment of nirvana. 
There is, however, only a slight admixture of 
regular Mahayana doctnne, and nothing of Maha- 
yana mythology. Some of the elements which it 
contains point to the 4th cent. A.D., but the 
nucleus or the book probably dates from the 2nd 
cent. B.C. (see hLvHAVASTU). 

The Lalita-vistara, or ‘ Detailed account of the 
play (of Buddha),’ though it seems to have origin- 
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aUy been a Buddha biography of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, has been extended in the sense of the 
MahaySna, of which it bears all the characteristics. 
It is a continuous narrative in Sanskrit prose, with 
long metrical pieces in ‘ mixed Sanskrit.’ Con- 
taining old and new elements side by side, it is 
valuable for the development of the Buddha legend 
from its earliest beginnings to the deification of 
Buddha as a god above all gods. 

The Buddha-charita, or ‘ Life of Buddha,’ is an 
epic composed in pure Sanskrit. It is the work of 
A^vaghosa (q.v.), a genuine poet, who, as one of 
th^ioneers of the Mahayana and a contemporary 
of Kanmka, must have composed it about A.D. 100. 
Originally aBrahman, he joined the Sarvastivadin 
sect, but laid great stress on devotion to Buddha. 
His epic, however, contains no pronounced Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another work of the same school, dating prob- 
ably from the 4th cent. A.D., is the Jataha-mdld, 
or ‘Garland of birth stories,’ by Aryalura. It is 
composed in a mixture of verse and prose, conform- 
ing to the style of classical Sanskrit literature. It 
contains 34 jdtakas, illustrating the pdramitds, or 
‘perfections,’ of a Bodhisattva, and nearly aU 
occurring in the Pali Jataka Book. 

Comata with the preceding works are a number 
of collections of avadanas, or ‘ stories of great 
deeds,’ being practicallWate^s in which the hero 
i3_ a Bodhisattva (not Buddha). The older ones 
still _ belong to the Hinayana, though attaching 
special importance to the veneration of Buddha. 
Such is the Avadana4ataka, or ‘ Century of great 
deeds,’ which, dating probably from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains pieces from the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastivadlns, and nothing connected with 
the cult of Bodhisattvas or with Mahayana myth- 
ology. Dating from about a century later, but 
including very old texts, is the Divyavadana, or 
‘Heavenly avadanas,’ which often mentions the 
Sanskrit canon and quotes individual canonical 
texts, besides having several legends in common 
with the Pali canon. Most or the stories are 
written in good simple Sanskrit with occasional 
aathds, but others show the elaborate metres and 
long compounds of the artificial classical style. 

2. Mahayana. — The Mahayana, not representing 
a homogeneous sect, possesses no canon. But there 
are nine dhannas, or ‘religious texts,’ which, 
composed at different times and belonging to 
different sects, are also csJled Vaipulya sutras. 
The most important and most characteristic work 
of the Mah^ana school is the Saddharma-pun- 
danka, or ‘Lotus of good religion.’ It contains 
matter of different date represented by Sanskrit 
prose and by gathds in ‘mixed Sanskrit.’ Its 
original form dates perhaps from about A.D. 200. 
Sakyamuni is here no longer a man, the mendicant 
of the Pali suttas, but a god above all gods, who 
has lived for cormtless ages and will live for ever. 
His doctrine is that every one can become a Buddha 
who has heard the preaching of Buddha, per- 
formed meritorious works, and led a moral life. 
Even those who adore relics, erect stupas, or 
make Buddha images obtain the highest enlighten- 
ment (see Lotus of the True Law). 

A whole Sutra, the Kdranda-vyuha, akin m 
language and style to the later Hindu purdnas, is 
devoted to the exaltation of Avalokitesvara, the 
‘Lord who looks down’ with compassion on all 
beings, here the typical Bodhisattva who, in the 
exercise of infinite pity, refuses Buddhahood till 
all beings are saved. The yearning for 
tion has probably never been more powerfully 
expressed than in the figure of Avaiokitesvara 
{q.v.). The cult of this Bodhisattva is kno^vn to 
have been in existence before A.D. 400. More 
mythological is the Sukhdvatl-vyuha {c. A.D. 100), 


or ‘ Detailed account of the Land of Bliss,’ which 
is devoted to the praise of the Buddha Amitfibha 
(‘ of unmeasured splendour’). The Ganda-vyiiha 
(a stUl unpublished dharma) celebrates tiie Bodhi- 
sattya Manjuirl (q.v.), who occupies a prominent 
position in Mahayana cult and art. 

Other Mahayana sutras are of a philosophic and 
dogmatic character. The Lahkdvatdra-sutra (a 
t/Aarma) describes a visit paid to the demon 
Havana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answers a 
number of questions about religion according to 
the doctrines of the Yogachara school (founded by 
Asah»a). The tenets of a number of philosophical 
schools are also discussed here. The Daiabhii- 
mtivara (a dharma) represents a lecture by Buddha 
in Indra’s heaven, about the ten stages by which 
Buddhahood is to be reached. It dates from 
before A.D. 400, when it was translated into 
Chinese. The Samadhi-rdja (a dharma), or ‘ King 
of meditations,’ is a dialogue in which Buddha 
shows how a Bodhisattva can attain the highest 
enlightenment by various stages of contemplation. 
The Suvarna-prabhdsa (a dharma), dating from 
not later than the 6th cent. A.D., is partly philo- 
sophical, partly legendary, and partly ritualistic 
in its contents. The Hindu goddesses Sarasvati 
and Mahadevi are introduced, and magical formulas 
and Tantra practices are dealt with. The Bdstra- 
^la-sutra (before A.D. 600), besides containing 
Buddha’s description of the q^ualities of a Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces a number of jdtakas. Its main 
interest lies in its prophecy of the future decay of 
religion ; for its realistic descriptions must largely 
reflect the lax morality of the Buddhist monks of 
the 6th centuiy. The most important of all the 
sutras of the Mahayana are the Prajnd-pdramitds, 
or sutras on the ‘perfection of wisdom.’ They 
deal with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, but 
especially -with the highest, prajnd, _ ‘ wisdom,’ the 
knowledge of the doctrine of nothingness, which 
denies not only being, but also not-being. The 
doctrine of the Mahayana sutras was systematized 
by Nagarjuna, originally a Brahman who flourished 
about A. D. 200 and founded the Mudhyamika school, 
one of the main branches of the MahaySna. In 
order to remove the otherwise insoluble contradic- 
tions of complete nihilism, he lays do'wn in his 
Madhyamika sutras that the doctrine of Buddha 
rests on two kinds of truth. The one is the con- 
ventional truth of everyday life (in which the 
higher truth is latent), and the other is truth in 
the highest sense. It is only through the lower 
that the higher truth can be taught, and it is only 
through the latter that nirvana can be attained. 
This distinction resembles that between the higher 
and the lower knowledge in the Vedanta system of 
theBrahmans(see Madhtamaka, Madhyamikas). 

Nagarjuna cannot be regarded as the originator 
of the Mahayana doctrine itself. There must have 
been teachers and texts of that doctrine more than 
_ century before his time ; for Mahayana texts 
were translated into Chinese in the 3rd cent. A.p., 
and the Gandhara type of Buddhist art, which 
represents the Mahayana doctrine, came into being 
about the beginning of our era. 

Asahga (q.v.), the eldest of the three sons of_a 
Brahman from Peshawar, probably flourished in 
the first half of the 4th century. Originally an 
adherent of the Sarvastivada school, he became 
the main exponent of the Mahayaniat Yogachara 
school, whicn recognizes existence in consciousness 
(vijndna) only, denying the reality of the pheno- 
menal world. The only absolute entity m truth 
(bodhi), which is manifested in the Buddhas, ana 
which is attainable solely by those who practise 
yoga in ten stages. Yoga (g.^.) was thus brought 
into systematic connexion with the Mahayana 
doctrine. Asahga expounds the tenets of this 
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school in Ms Mahayana-Siitralaihkdra, a vrork 
consisting of memorial verses {kart Ms) in various 
metres and a commentary written by Mmself. 
Asanga’s brother, Vasubandhu, one of the most 
important figures in Buddhist literature, distin- 
guished for profound learning and great powers of 
independent philosophic thought, is remarkable as 
having written authoritative works representing 
both the great divisions of Buddhism. His most 
important work, belonging to his earlier and 
Hinay5na period, was his Abhidharma-koSa, which 
deals with ethics, psychology, and metaphysics, 
but is known only through a Sanslrrit commentary 
and Chinese ana Tibetan translations. In later 
life he was converted by Ms brother Asanga to the 
Mahayana doctrine, when he composed a number 
of commentaries on various Maliayana sutras, 
which have, however, been preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations only. The most im- 
portant of the later Mahayanists was Santideva, 
who probably lived in the 7th cent, and was the 
author of two works. The first, Siksa-samuchckaya, 
or ' Summary of the Doctrine,’ is a manual of the 
Mahayana teaching, consisting of memorial verses 
{MriMs) and a commentary. _ The other is the 
Bodhicharyavatara, or ‘Entry into the practice of 
enlightenment,’ a religious poem of great literary 
merit, inculcating the pursuit of the highest moral 
perfection. The aim in both works is the attain- 
ment of enlightenment as a Bodhisattva by means 
of infinite compassion and the veneration of Buddhas, 
the highest wisdom being the belief in nothingness 
(iunyata). 

An indication of the decay of Buddhism in India 
is the approximation of its later literature to that 
of Hinduism. Thus the Mahayana sutras show 
striking resemblances to the Brahmanio piiratias, 
contaiiung, like these, mahdtmyas, or glonfications 
of particular localities, and stotras, or hymns ad- 
dressed to various deities. There are also sepMato 
stotras, like those addressed to Visnu and Siva; 
many of them glorify the goddess Tara, the female 
counterpart of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

A further sign of degeneracy is the increasingly 
important position which the dhcirants, or ‘ spells,’ 
begin to occupy in Mahayanist literature. They 
appear to have existed from the 3rd cent, A.D. 
Tiiey were probably in their earliest form intel- 
ligible siitras containing Buddhist doctrine, but 
unintelligible mystic syllables gradually began to 
prevail as the ‘ kernel ’ of magjc powers. Finally, 
under the influence of the Saivite tantras they 
became pure gibberish and entered as essential 
elements into the Buddhist tantras. 

The Tantras (q.v.), which probably date from 
the 9th to the 11th cent., and are composed in 
barbarous Sanslcrit, represent the final stage in 
the degradation of Indian Buddhism. They are 
treatises partly concerned with ritual {kriyd~ 
tantra) or rules of conduct (charyd-iantra), partly 
with the esoteric doctrine of the Yogis {yoga- 
tantra). The former class is a revival of the old 
Brahman ritual of the Grhyasiitras, and the 
mystical syll.ables contained in them are addressed 
not only to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but also 
to Saivite deities, hlost of the tantras, however, 
are connected with yoga, starting from the mys- 
ticism of the Madhyamika and the Yogiichara 
schools. The yogi here aims at the highest 
knowledge of nothingness {iUnyata), not only by 
asceticism and meditation, but by magical rites, 
hypnotism, and other expedients. The teaching 
and practice of this yoga are a mixture of mys- 
ticism, sorcery, and erotics, accompanied by dis- 
gusting orgies. Nothing of Buddhism remains 
m them, for they differ in no respect, except in 
being described as ‘promulgated by Buddha,’ from 
the Saivite tantras, inculcating as they do the 


worship of the lihga and Saivite gods, and intro- 
ducing numerous female deities into their cult. 

LrrERATtTRE. — H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddkism.Stmts- 
targ, 1S9G, pp. 1-S; L. de la VaU4e Poussin, Bouddhismf : 
Etudes et maUriaux, Brussels, 1B97; T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Buddhism, London, 1904, Lect. li., Buddhist India, do. 1903^ 
chs. ix.-xi.; M. Wintemitz, Geseh. der ind. Bitteratur, toL ii. 
pt. 1. 'Die buddh. Litteratur,' Leipzig, 1913 (contains very full 
bibliographical notes on editions, translations, books, and 
articles on questions of detail — e.g., on the history and authen- 
ticity of the Pali canon, p. 1). A. A. MACDONELL. 

LITERATURE (Chinese). — The vast mass of 
Chinese literature is divided by Chinese scholars 
into four classes — classics, histories, writings of 
phDosophers, and belles lettres. The term Idng, 
translated ‘ classic,’ means originally the warp of 
a web, and by metaphorical extension comes to 
mean what is invariable, a rule. The Chinese 
classics are, therefore, those books which are re- 
garded by the Chinese as canonical. Taoism and 
Buddhism as well as Confucianism have their 
classics; but in speaking of the Chinese classics 
one has in view the books of the Confucian canon 
only. If we speak of them as ‘ sacred,’ we expose 
ourselves to misleading associations. "We do, in- 
deed, meet with the phrase Sheng King as designat- 
ing the Confucian canon, where Sheng is the word 
which is used in Christian literature to express the 
idea of holiness. Originally, however, it refers to 
perfection of wisdom (‘sage,’ ‘sagel 5 '’), and docs 
not of itself suggest any relation to the divine. 
Of the perfect Sage it is said : 

* He is seen, and the people all reverence him; he speaks, and 
the people all believe him; he acts, and the people all are 
pleased ^th him * {Doct. of the Meant xxxi. 3). 

The authority of tlie classics is due not to any 
special inspiration, but to their connexion with 
sages or sagely men who possessed this ideal 
development of human nature. Degrees of autho- 
rity are recognized ; Mencius, e.g., in some of his 
pronouncements is held to have fallen short of the 
perfect balance of Confucius. In so far as educa- 
tion was founded on and almost confined to the 
classics, their influence has; been enormous. Less 
legitimately their connexion with the sages has 
given them a pre-eminent share in that reverence, 
passing into superstition, with which all written 
and printed paper is regarded by the Chinese. 
Among the commentators on the classics, Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-1200) has long been considered to be the 
standard of orthodoxy. The number of books 
embraced in the Confucian canon has varied. The 
Imperial edition of the T’ang dynasty included 
thirteen books. The present ^non, taken in the 
strictest sense, includes the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. 

I. The ‘Five Classics.’ — {1)1 King, ‘The Book 
of Changes.' — ^The germ of this is the Eight Tri- 
grams, further elaborated into_ sixty-four, alleged 
to have been copied by Fu Hsi, a legendary rmer 
of early China, from the back of a mysterious 
creature which appeared from the waters of the 
Yellow Eiver. The diagrams are combinations of 
whole and broken lines, and are supposed to cor- 
respond to the powers of nature — heaven, earth, 
fire, water, etc. Y' en Y’' ang added to the diagrams 
his ‘ Definitions ’ ; Chou Rung supplemented these 
with his ‘Observations’; and, finally, Confucius 
added ‘Ten Chapters of Commentary,’ and the 
classic was complete. As being the joint work of 
these four sages, it enjoys a great reputation. It is 
a compound of obscure and fanciful speculation and 
of a system of divination. But with regard to its 
meaning and its origin, whether it is native to 
China or may be connected Avith Babylonia or 
elsewhere, various opinions have been held by 
scholars. 

(2) Shu King, 'The Booh of Historical Docu- 
ments.’ — ^YTe read of a canon of one hundred 
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historical documents, ascribed on inadequate evi- 
dence to Confucius, with a preface the Confucian 
authorship of which is even more doubtful. What 
now exists is this preface and fifty-eight books of 
documents, the tradition of which is traced back to 
two scholars, Fu Sheng and An Kuo. The twenty- 
five books which rest on the sole authority of the 
latter are gravely suspect. The whole collection 
of documents, which by no means forms a continu- 
ous history, falls into five divisions — the books of 
T’ang, of Yii, of Hsia, of Shang, and of Chou. 
The earliest documents refer to a period about 
2000 B.C., the latest to 627 or 624 B.C. Whatever 
be the admixture of legendary matter, the docu- 
ments are of much historical interest. As a record 
of early moral and religious ideas their value is 
also great. The political ideal is a benevolent 
autocracy, and sovereignty is conferred or with- 
dra^vn according to the righteous judgment of God, 
who raises up the instruments of His providence. 

(3) Shi King, ‘The Book of Odes. — This com- 
prises three hundred and five odes, with the titles 
only of six more, traditionally said to have been 
selected by Confucius from the numerous pieces 
extant in his time. This account greatly exag- 
gerates his share in the making of the classic. 
Confucius attached great educational value to the 
odes. He claims that their design is summed up 
in this : ‘ Have no depraved thoughts ’ ; but, while 
they are free from indecencies, a number of them 
spnng from irregular passion. The subject-matter 
of the odes is various — praise of virtuous kings and 
ministers, and of chaste and submissive wives; 
longing for absent friends, and the joy of reunion ; 
the griefs of neglected officers and forsaken wives ; 
complaints of injustice, remonstrances with care- 
less or wicked rulers ; celebration of State banquets 
ind sacrifices. The odes are not arranged in chro- 
nological order, but in four classes: (1) ‘Lessons 
from the States,’ 15 books of odes from various 
feudal States ; (2) ‘ Minor Odes of the Kingdom,’ 
8 books; (3) ‘Greater Odes of the Kingdom,’ 3 
books ; and (4) ‘ Odes of the Temple and the Altar,’ 
3 books. The earliest odes date from the Shang 
dynasty (1765-1122 B.C.), and the latest from the 
time of King Ting (605-585 B.C.) of the Chou 
dynasty. Much can be gathered from the odes 
illustrating early Chinese civilization. 

(4) Li Ki, ‘ Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety or Ceremonial Usages’ — Of the 
‘ Three Rituals,’ the I Li, the Chou Li, and the 
Li Ki, the last only has a place among the Five 
Classics. It is a collection condensed from a larger 
group of documents in the Ist cent. B.C., and 
augmented and finally fixed in the 2nd cent. A.p. 
The various treatises, which are not arranged in 
any logical order, cover a great variety of subjects 
— birth, capping, marriage, death, mourning, sacri- 
fices, education, and intercourse between^ persons 
of difierent grades and ages. There is_ much 
wearisome detail, but it is from this classic that 
we learn the genius of the Chinese race as em- 
bodied in religious and social usages. 

(5) Ch’un Gh’iu, ‘Annals.’ — Ch’un Ch’iu, lit. 

‘ Spring and Autumn,’ a common name for annals, 
is the only one of the Five Classics ascribed to 
Confucius himself ; but it falls so far short of 
Mencius’s eulogy of the Ch’un Ch’iu which he 
Imew that doubt — not supported by other evidence 
— has been expressed as to whether our CKun Ch’iu 
is indeed the Sage’s work. It seems to be founded 
on, and may be merely transcribed from, the annals 
of Lu, Confucius’s native State. It is an absolutely 
bald record of such things as the beginnings of the 
seasons, State-covenants, wars, deaths of persons 
in high estate, and extraordinary events. The 
notices of eclipses are important as affording 
chronological data. The record runs from 721 B.C. 


to the 14th year of Duke Ai, when Confucius’s 
work ends, and is supplemented by his disciples 
up to the time of his_ death, 16th year of Duke Ai 
(478 B.C.). Even Chinese scholars admit that the 
record is not impartial, and is guilty of concealing 
the truth. An unfortunate cloud thus rests on the 
character of its author. The best known comment- 
ary on the Ch’un Ch’iu is the Tso Chuan, which sup- 
plements it in a lively style and carries the record to 
467 B.C., with one entry of a slightly later date. 

2 . The ‘Four Books.’— (1) Yii, ‘Analects’ 
— These were probably compiled by Confucian 
scholars of the second generation. Conversations 
with Confucius and disconnected sayings of his, 
mostly quite brief, form the staple of the work ; 
but bk. 19 contains sayings of disciples only, and 
these occur also in other books. The main themes 
are ethics and government. In spite of the general 
failure even to seek after righteousness, it is main- 
tained that human nature is made for virtue, which 
is a life-loim task. For the attaining_ of virtue 
there is sufficient strength, if only it is exerted. 
Hence the importance of moral culture, though 
some may be incapable of it. The ideal man 
(Chun Tzii) is depicted, and such topics as filial 
piety, friendship, and perfect virtue are discussed. 

‘ Reciprocity ’ — not to do to others what one would 
not have done to oneself — is the highest moral 
rule. There is intentional reticence on extra- 
mundane matters. In politics the moral ends of 
government are emphasized, as is also the influence 
of a virtuous ruler over his suMects- Bk. 10 con- 
tains many particulars as to (jonfucius’s deport- 
ment and habits. More important are the scattered 
estimates of Confucius by himself. 

(2) Ta Hsiieh, ‘ The Great Learning’ is so called 
with reference either to the importance of its 
matter or to the maturer age of its students. 
The text appears to be fragmentary. In one re- 
cension it forms a section of the Li Ki-, but as 
usually printed it is arranged by Chu Hsi, though 
without authority, into text by Confucius and 
comment by Ts6ng Tzii, The book professes to 
trace the development of morality from investiga- 
tion of things, through extension of Imowledge, 
sincerity of the thou^its, and rectification of the 
heart, up to cultivation of the person (which is the 
central idea); and then on to regulation of the 
family and tranquillizing of the empire. The work, 
though not without some excellent moral ideas, 
falls far short of its promise. 

(3) Chung Yung, 'The Doctrine c/ the Mean’ 
(probably rather ‘ Equilibrium and Harmony ’), is 
ascribed to K’ung Chi, grandson of Confucius, 
commonly loiown as Tzii. Ssli. This treatise, like 
the Ta Hsiieh, forms a section of _ the Li Ki. 
Human nature, as given by heaven, i3_ the source 
of morality. In its original state it is ‘equilib- 
rium’; as developed into right action it is ‘ har- 
mony.’ The beginnings of this development lie at 



development of nature is exhibited in the sages. 
When it is so developed that fact and ideal 
coalesce, we have ‘sincerity.’ Some have_ this 
sincerity by innate endowment; some attain to 
it by moral instruction. It is the summum bonum, 
and has a transforming influence on things and 
men. Confucius is eulogized extravagantly, though 
perhaps not precisely identified with the ideal man 
who is the equal of heaven. 

(4) Mencius (371-283 B.C.).— Seven books of his 
teaching remain, which are credibly ascnbed to 
Mencius himself in collaboration with his dis- 
ciples. The main topics are ethics and politics. 
Human nature is made for righteousneM. Him 
original constitution is the child-heart which good 
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men preserve. Mencius maintains the disinterested 
nature of the affections, and asserts as according 
to nature the subordination of the passions to 
moral control. Nature in ordinary men and in the 
sages is one and the same, hut for its development 
ceaseless effort is required. The ‘ passion nature ’ 
is not to he suppressed hut disciplined. If nature 
does not evince its goodness, it is only as a hill 
constantly grazed on appears bare of verdure. 
Untoward circumstances should he regarded as 
divine discipline. Repentance so purges a man 
that he may even, worship God. Mencius’s views 
on politics are mostly developed in conversation 
with contemporary rulers, with whom he uses, on 
the whole, an admirable frankness. Government 
should he benevolent and righteous. Such a 
government inevitably prospers. Its main con- 
cerns are agriculture and education. Above aU, 
the people, who are of the first importance in a 
State, must have a stable livelihood. If a monarch 
be utterly imworthy, it is not rebellion to depose 
him ; but this must be done in accordance with the 
decree of heaven revealing itself in the popular 
mind. Mencius acutely criticizes the heretical 
views of his time. In iv. ii. 26 he recommends 
observation of phenomena as the source of know- 
ledge. His style is lively, the illustrations abun- 
dant and mostly apt, and the dialectic keen. He 
has popularized and given a tone of his o^vn to the 
doctrines of Confucius, to which his work is the 
most interesting approach. 

LiTERATCiiE.— For the English student the most accessible 
works are J. Legge's ed. of the Chinese Clossics, Hongkong, 
1861-r2, and the volumes of his translations in SEE iii.2 11899], 
xvi. [18S2], xxvii. [1885], xxviii. 11885]. In W. A, P. Martin, 
Uanlin Papers, 2nd ser., Shanghai, 1894, there is a chapter on 
‘Chinese Ideas on the Inspiration of their Sacred Books.’ For 
a more general view of .Chinese literature one may refer to 
A. Wylie, Holes on Chinese Literature, London. 1867; H. A. 
Giles, A History of Chinese Literature, do. 1901 ; W. Gmbe, 
Geseh. des chines. Litteratur^, Leipzig, 1909. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LITERATURE (Dravidian). — ^Dravidian litera- 
ture is the record of the best of the thought of 
those peoples of S. India who speak languages 
designated by_Kumarila Bhatta, in the 7th cent, 
of our era, as Andhra Dravida.’ The four principal 
literary Dravidian languages are now Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalam. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, Telugu is spoken by 
23| millions of people, Tamil by a little over 19 
millions, Kanarese by lOJ mUlions, and Malay- 
alam by 6f millions. That the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans were acquainted with S. India at an early 

E eriod is evident from the mention of the Andhras 
y the grammarian Panini_ (probably c. 350 B.C.), 
bat Aryan immigration into the South came 
at so late a period that the southern Dravidian 
languages retained, with but few exceptions, their 
own characteristic grammatical structure. Their 
vocabulary was, however, enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of Sanslait technical terms and words or their 
corruptions. So widely did this Aryan influence 
on the literature of the South spread in course of 
time that J. Vinson says : 

* Kot one Telugu, Kanarese, or Tamil hook now in existence 
Is independent of Sanskrit. . . . Writing was not applied to 
vernacular languages before the 4th century. It was the Aryan 
Brihmans or Jains or Buddhists who first having learned the 
vernaculars used them for literary purposes and then taught 
ttie natives to write and compose works. The preliminary or 
Jain period must have lasted two or three centuries ’ (Siddhdnta 
Dlpika, August IDOS). 

The southern inscriptions of Aioka show that 
writing must have been familiar to the people by 
the 3rd cent. B.c. The present southern scripts 
are, however, all derived from the Andhra alpha- 
bets of about the 4th cent, of our era. Telugu 
and Kanarese alphabets date from the 6th cent., 
while the oldest Tamil cursive writing comes 
from the 7th centur 3 '. Preadous to anj’ vmting 
or written records the folk-songs of the people. 


their moral aphorisms as well as their lyric out- 
bursts of love and war, set as they were to music, 
were handed down by memo^ from generation to 
generation. P. Sundaram Pillai states that more 
than 19,000 lines of the hymns of the early poet 
Sambandhar, not later in date than the 7th cent., 
are still e.xtant : 


‘ Most of them appear to have been uttered Impromptu, and 
nil of them being lyrical are set to music. The original tunes 
are now mostly forgotten. They were lost in the later airs 
introduced by Aryan musicians of the north ’ (Some Milestones 
in the History of Tamil Literature, p. 6). 

The intruding Aryan influence so blended with the 
indigenous Dravidian element that the Aryan lute 
(vind) completely ousted the primitive Dravidian 
musical instrument (ydl), no reliable description 
of which remains on record. Similarly, the old 
grammars and the grammars of the Paninian and 
Andhra school of grammarians have been super- 
seded by the now standard authority for all classic 
compositions, the NanNiil, composed by a southern 
Jain grammarian, Pavanandi, about the beginning 
of the 13th century. The Nan Ndl lays doivn the 
rule that ‘ to reject the old and obsolete usage and 
to adopt new and modem usage is not an error 
bat a yielding to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance’ (G. U. Pope, Third Tamil Grammar, 
Madras, 1859, Rule 462, ‘Nan Nul’). Notwith- 
standing this salutary rule, Dravidian prose and 
poetry are considered worthy of commendation by 
the learned only when they are as different from 
the spoken vernaculars as Anglo-Saxon is from 
modem English. The more they hold themselves 
aloof from the colloquial language of the time and 
people, and the more they are swathed in archa- 
isms, the more they merit the praise of pandits. 
The earliest, and therefore the purest, Dravidian 
literature, as freest from Aryan influences, lies 
enshrined in worlcs dating from about the 2nd 
cent, of our era. Collections knoivn as the Ten 


Classical Poems are assigned to a very early date ; 
these were succeeded by Night Compilations of 
various authors. Eighteen shorter stanzas, includ- 
ing the moral aphorisms of the Rural of Tiraval- 
luvar, followed, and the four hundred quatrains of 
the Ndladiydr, said to have been composed by a 
Jain poet of about the 8th century. The latter 
quatrains show strong Aryan influences, dealing 
as they do with the ordmary topics of Indian 
metaphysics — the pain of existence, transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and release therefrom. Some of 


the quatrains are mere translations from such 
Sanskrit epics as the Mahdhhdrata. Pope, who 
translated and annotated the Ndladiydr in a 
scholarly edition, described it as ‘The Dible of the 
Cultivators of the Soil.’ Its style, however, is so 
classical that no cultivator of the soil could under- 


stand the meaning of the verses unless explained 
to him in the language that he is accustomed to 
speak. The moral epigrams of the Rural and 
Ndladiydr, in couplets and quatrains, have been 
acclaimed as the highest achievements of Dravidian 
literature. Pope (Rural, p. xiv) truly says of the 
Rural (and the same applies to the Ndladiydr) 
that a line ‘is often little else than a string of 
crade forms artfully fitted together.’ Style such 
asj this, framed on Sanskrit corrupt compounds, 
can hardly claim the title of literature, however 
epigranunatic or moral the underlying and hidden 
thought may be. The Ndladiydr is, nevertheless, 
well suited to fill its present rdle as a literary 
puzzle for Tamil students at the Madras University, 
or for Honours candidates at other Universities. 

To the same period, from the 2nd cent, to the 
10th cent., are ascribed the chief versified Tamil 
rcpances— the Marti Mehhalai, the &ilapp'adhi- 
Icdram, and the most perfectly constructed and 
the most untranslatable, on account of its open 
erotic sentiment, of all Tamil romances, the 
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Jlvaliochintamani. These poems, amid a sur- 
rounding of^ love and romance, give a vivid view 
of early Jain and Buddhist life in S. India and 
reliable accounts of the doctrines of the Jain and 
Buddhist _ faiths. They still await translation 
into English to make them available for historical 
purposes. _ No translation could possibly convey 
the peculiar charm of the stately and leisured 
style of the original, its melodious and harmonic 
sequences of sound, and the subtlety of its quaint 
and involved conceits of metaphor. J. Vinson 
(Manuel de la langue tamoule, p. xlv) has given a 
valuable and balanced judgment respecting the com- 
parative value of the best of Dravidian literature. 

, ‘ Malgr6 tout, cependant, la littdrature tamoula est secondaire. 

( A part peut-Stre les recucUs de sentences morales, il n’cst pas 

I un potme do quelque importance dont une traduction com- 
plete ^ puisse Stre lue sans fatigue par des Europdens. Ses 
descriptions y sont diffuses, monotones, pleines de mauvais 
goflt et d’exagg4rations choquantes, conformes d’ailleurs k un 
type uniforme donni. Ses potmes d'amour ne sont pas plus 
varies, et les potmes de guerre se ressemblent tous; ce sont 
proprement des jeux d’esprit, des amplifications de rhetorique 
Bur une formule gdndrale et sur un canevas minutieusement 
regie. L*invention et I'imagination ne peuvent s'y exercer que 
sur les details, sur les expressions, sur la mesure, sur la forme 
exterieuro en un mot.’ 

This Aryan influence on the religious literature 
(see Dravidians [South India]) and even on the 
indigenous folk-songs of the people has had the 
result that without a previous knowledge of San- 
skrit much is almost unintelligible. According to 
C. E. Gover (Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 14), 
who gathered together folk-songs from the varied 
peoples of S. India, 

‘ tha foreign element progressed till almost the whole written 
literature of the country became Brahmanic. Indigenous 
poetry fell into undeserved contempt or, where that was not 
possible, was edited so unscrupulously that the original was 
fiidden under a load of corruption.' 

This Aryan influence so permeated the whole spirit 
and vitality of indigenous literature that Appakavi, 
a grammarian of the 17th cent., contemptuously- 
declared that Telugu adaptations from the Sanskrit 
were merely for the use of women and Sudras. 
The distinguished Dravidian scholar, G. V. Rama- 
murti, who quotes the above in his Memorandum 
on Modem Telugu (Madras, 1913, p. 3), further 
states that, should a Brahman read the Bamayana 
for religious merit, he reads the Sanskrit original 
and not a Telugu adaptation. The same -writer, 
who is an ardent advocate for a reformed pure 
Dravidian literature freed from Sanskrit corrup- 
tions, states only the truth when he says ; 

‘A Sanskrit original, whether it is the Ramayapa or Maha- 
bharata, is much simpler in stylo and language than a translation 
of it’ (op. dt. p. 6). 

Nevertheless, the simple peasant values these 
Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, or Malayalam imita- 
tions of, or adaptations from, the Sanskrit poems, 
epics, and ^uranas. Read as they are by pro- 
fessional reciters under the village tree during the 
long star-lit evenings, they hold the simple folk in 
spellbound wonder and awe as they listen to a 
running translation and commentary in the cvOTent 
vernacular. They teach the village folk the simple 
story of life, of the rewards and joys of those -who 
had faith in the gods and thereby gained salvation 
through the grace of the deity, of the triumph of 
good over evil, and, above all, the loved stories of 
■wifely devotion and patient suffering under un- 
merited calamities. 

Ln-EiunraB.— R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar af^e 
Dravidian Languages^, London, 1875 ; C. E. Cover, Tm 
F olk-Songs of Southern India, do. 1872; V. Kanakas^hai, 
The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years ago, Madras, 1904 ; G. U. 
Pope, trr. of Rural, London, 1886, Sdladiy.dr, 0_xf<^, 1893, 
Tim Vdehakam, do. 1900; M. Seshagiri Sastn, Re^ay in 
Tamil Literature, Madras, 1897 ; P. Sundaram Pillai, 
Slilestonfs in the History of Tamil Literature, do. 1895 ; S. C. 
Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Jaffna, 1859. 

R. "W. Frazer- 

literature (Egyptian).— The great bulk 
of extant Egyptian sacred literature may be 


grouped in three divisions: (1) the Pyramid Texts ; 
(2) the Book of the Dead, with its related group 
of books, the Book of Am Dual (or of kno-vv- 
ing that which is in the under world), the Book 
of Breathings, the Book of Gates, etc. ; and (3) 
miscellaneous -writings, embracing a number of 
hymns to various gods, Ra, Osiris, Hapi, Amen, 
such writings as the Lamentations, and the Festival 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys and the Litanies oj 
Seker, and a number of legends concerning the 
gods and their relations to mankind. 

I. The Pyramid Texts.— These constitute by 
far the most important body of Egyptian sacred 
lyritings known to us, not only because they ex- 
hibit the religious beliefs of the nation at a very 
early period in its history, but also because the 
remains of primitive traditions embedded in them 
enable some of the Egyptian beliefs to be traced 
back even to pre-historic times, and because the 
development manifest in the later versions of them 
shows how gradual but important changes were 
happening in Egyptian religious belief ■\vithin a 
defanite period. 

The gi^-eat pyramids of the IVth dyn. kings have 
no interior inscriptions, and it was supposed that 
this was true of all other pyramids also, until in 
1880 Mariette’s workmen at Saqqarah managed to 
effect an entrance to the pyramid of Pepy i. of the 
Vlth dyn., and later on to that of Merenra of the 
same line, and found that both contained lengthy 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, heivn in the stone and 
coloured green. Eventually inscriptions were found 
in five pyramids, of which the oldest is that of 
Unas of the Vth dyn., and the others are those of 
Teta, Pepy i., Merenra, and Pepy ii., all of the 
Vlth dynasty. The inscriptions thus cover a period 
of about 150 years, from 2625 to 2475 B.C., or, on 
Petrie’s Sinai dating, from about 4210 B.c. on- 
wards. Immediately after their discovery the 
texts were edited by MasperO; and the attention 
devoted to them has been steadily increasing. The 
best edition at present available is that of Sethe 
(Die altdgypt^chen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 
1908-10). 

These texts are, then, the oldest body of religious 
literature extant in the world, and a great deal of 
the material embodied in them cairies us back to 
very much earlier times than their o-wn sufficiently 
early date, refen-ing to primitive customs and con- 
ditions of life which had long been extinct by the 
time of the Vth and Vlth dynasties. The later 
versions show traces of editing, which has been 
undertaken in order to meet the new developments 
of religious thought arising in a period of 150 years. 
Broadly speaking, the object of these writings is to 
secure blessedness in the after life to the king on 
the walls of whose tomb they are inscribed ; for 
there is as yet no trace of any idea that the im- 
mortality postulated for the Pharaoh may be also 
the property of the common people. The whole 
contents of the texts are directed towards the one 
purpose of securing entrance to the abodes of bliss 
for the dead king, and unification xvith the gods 
when his entrance is secured. These contents fall 
under the following divisions : (1) funerary ritual 
and ritual of mortuary oSerings, (2) magical charms, 
(3) ancient ritual of worship, (4) ancient hymns, 
(5) fragments of ancient myths, and (6) prayers on 
behalf of the dead king. _ 

The material is arranged in sections, each of 
which is headed by the words ‘ U tter (or rcMte) 
the words.’ Of these sections the pyramid of Unas 
contains 228, and the other pyramids make up the 
number to 714. The amount of matenal is thus 
considerable, as may be judged from the fact that 
in Sethe’s edition it fills two quarto volumes uuth 
over 1000 pages of text. It is arranged in tlio 
most haphazard manner possible, the scribes re- 
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sponsible for the different versions having made 
(as usual in Egyptian religious ^^Titings) not the 
slightest attempt to group together the various 
types of matter enumerated above. The hymns 
scattered through the collection already exhibit a 
familiar poetical arrangement, in the form of coup- 
lets showing parallelism in the ordering of words 
and thoughts ; and the texts are not devoid of a 
certain wild and smde power of imagination which 
entitles them to rank as literature. Thus, when 
the dead king rises to the vault of the heavens, 

* Clouds darken the sky. 

The Stars rain down, 

The Bows [a constellation] stagger. 

The bones of the hell-hounds tremble. 

The gatekeepers are silent 
■ When they see king Unas 
Dawning ns a soul.’ 

And there is some power of fancy in the passage 
which pictures the king, after he has passed the 
lily-lake and drawn near to the gates of heaven, 
being challenged by voice after voice, out of the 
world of the dead, ‘Whence comest thou, son of 
my father?’ until, at last, when answer has been 
duly made to all the challengers, they fall silent, 
and the dead Pharaoh enters unopposed upon his 
heavenly kingdom. 

The life of blessedness which the Pyramid Texts 
contemplate has already ceased to be that which 
we may take to be the earliest form of the Egyptian 
conception of the life after death — that of sojourn 
at and about the tomb. The deceased king’s realm 
is in the sky, and, moreover, in the east of the sky 
— this in absolute contradiction to later belief, 
which always placed the abode of the blessed dead 
in the west. In the sky the king may develop 
either of two destinies •. he_ ^^come a star, 
or he may be associated with Ka, the sun-god, 
finally becoming identified with hirn. These two 
destinies no doubt represent two different strata 
of earlier belief, which have been slumped to- 
gether according to the regular Egj’ptian custom 
of associating incompatibles without attempting to 
reconcile them. 

The earliest form of belief represented in the 
texts is solar ; the deceased is constantly identified 
^vith Ea, and the Osirian belief is referred to in 
terms which show that it was held to be incom- 
patible with, or even hostile to, the solar form. 
Certain prayers are designed to protect the pyramid 
and its temple against the intrusion of Osiris ; and 
other passages show that ‘ to the devotee of the 
Solar faith, Osiris once represented the realm and 
the dominion of death, to which the follower of 
Re was not delivered up ’ (Breasted, Development 
^Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 140). 
Gradually, however, and, as the texts show, even 
within the Pyramid Age, the Osirian faith began 
to assert its power and to appropriate part of the 
place which the solar religion had formerly occu- 
pied. In doing so the Osirian conception of the 
life after death, originally one of an under world, 
becomes more or less solarized, and the two faiths 
interpenetrate to some extent ; but, on the whole, 
the Pyramid Texts present us with the picture of 
the gradual assertion of superiority on the part of 
the Osirian faith over the earlier solar creed. It 
would appear that in this transformation we wit- 
ness the triumph of popular over State religion, as 
it is evident that, to start uith, the solar faith was 
the State theology, while the cult of Osiris was 
always a popular form of religion. 

On the Avhole, there is no more interesting body 
of religious literature in the world than this, the 
most ancient of all, and its interest is due, not to 
its own intrinsic value alone, but also to the fact 
that it takes us nearer than any other religious 
writing to the primitive ideas of mankind as to the 
modes of life in the world after death. Passages 


such as those which describe how the dead king in 
the other world lassoes and disembowels the gods, 
cooking them in his kettle, and eating them, 

‘Their great ones for his morning meal. 

Their middle-sized ones for his evening meal. 

Their little ones for his night meal,' 

so that ‘their magic is in his belly,’ have their 
own value as literature for the wild power and 
vigour of imagination which they reveal ; but they 
are still more valuable as survivals of a period when 
the Egyptian, whom we have never seen save in 
the decent, ordered civilization of the dynastic 
eriod, was actually an unregenerate savage, with 
eliefs on the same intellectual level as those of 
other uncivilized races. 

2 . The Book of the Dead. — Next in importance 
to the Pyramid Texts comes the collection of sacred 
■writings •which has for long been regarded as re- 
presentative of Egyptian religious literature, and 
is most widely known by the totally erroneous 
title of The Book of the Dead. The only justifica- 
tion for the use of this title is that the texts more 
or less regularly used in the collection were, like 
the Pyramid texts, entirely designed for the 
advantage of deceased persona in the other world. 
The Egyptians themselves called the collection 
‘ The Cliapters of Pert em or ‘ The Coming 

Forth by Day’ (or ‘Ascending by Day’), a title 
whose significance is somewhat obscure, though 
the contents of the chapters suggest that it may 
have something to do with the powers which the 
knowledge of them conferred upon the deceased to 
go in and out from his tomb, and to live an un- 
fettered life in the other world. Concerning the 
early history of the Booh of the Dead we have no 
certain information. In fact, there is practically 
no literature extant from the period between the 
Vlth and the Xlth dyn. to show the development 
of religious thought. In the middle kingdom, 
however, under tlie Xlth and Xllth dynasties, 
there begins to appear a series of texts which are 
regarded by some as an early recension of the Booh 
of the Deak. These texts are written no longer on 
the walls of tombs, but on the inner surface of the 
cedar coffins in which the well-to-do people of 
the period are buried. They are generally written 
in black ink, and are ornamented with coloured 
borders representing the usual funerary offerings 
to the deceased. About one-half of the material 
thus preserved is taken from the Pyramid Texts, 
the other half consisting of material which is met 
with later in the genuine Booh of the Dead ; so 
that, really, the inscriptions of this period occupy 
a middle position between the old texts, whose 
object was the service of the king alone, and the 
later book, which was a popular compilation in- 
tended for the use of all and sundry. It might 
be useful, therefore, to distinguish these Middle 
Kingdom texts by some such title as that of ‘ Coffin 
Texts,’ which Breasted employs to denote them. 
The uTiting of these texts is marked by the same 
carelessness and inaccuracy which characterize 
the later versions of the Booh of the Dead. The 
scribe’s sole object was to cover the prescribed 
surfaces as rapidly as possible ; it was never ex- 
pected that his work would be seen again, and 
consequently he took the least possible trouble 
■with it. In one instance the same chapter is re- 
peated five times over in a single coffin. Apparently 
1 the thought that by his carelessness he might be 
prejudicing the safety of his patron in the other 
world did not worry the Egyptian scribe. 

The Coffin Texts are intermediate in character, 
as in time, between the Pyramid Texts and the 
Booh of the Dead. The old solar ideas of the 
Pyramid Texts are still present ; hut the Osirian- 
izing process, already begun, has been carried a 
stage further, and now we have indications of the 
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intrusion of _ the essentially Osirian idea of an 
under world into the old solar idea of a celestial 
heaven. Breasted epigranimatically sums up the 
dip of the balance in the ColEn Texts towards 
the Osirian side by the remark that in the Pyramid 
Texts Osiris was lifted skyward, while in the 
Coffin Texts Ka is dragged earthward (p. 277). 
The idea of a Western Elysium, in contradistinction 
to the solar idea of an Eastern one, begins to 
appear, and the character of the Elysium begins 
to approximate to that of the Sekhet Aaru, ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ as found in the Book of the Dead. 
Thus one of the chapters of the Coffin Texts is 
concerned with ‘Building a House for a Man in 
the Nether World, digging a Pool, and planting 
Fruit trees.’ Already the Coffin Texts exhibit 
instances of the desire, which reaches full develop- 
ment later, of furnishing the deceased with words 
of power to enable him to assume various trans- 
formations. Various texts enable him to transform 
himself into ‘the blazing eye of Horus,’ into an 
‘eMei-bird,’ or into ‘the servant at the table of 
Hathor’; and along with this development comes 
another which reaches an extraordinary pitch in 
the Book of the Dead — that of charms to protect 
the deceased against the dangers of the under 
world. Thus there are charms for ‘preventing 
the head of a man from being taken from him,’ 
for repulsing serpents and crocodiles, for prevent- 
ing a man from being obliged to walk head down- 
wards, and so forth. This kind of rubbish, towards 
which the Egyptian mind had an extraordinary 
inclination, increases steadily in amount until the 
really valuable morality of the Book of the Dead 
is almost choked under its senseless bulk. 

The Book of the Dead, properly so called, makes 
its appearance with the New Empire in the 16th 
and following centuries B.o., under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties. The change from inscrip- 
tions on tomb-walls to inscriptions on the inner 
surfaces of coffins is now followed by a further 
change : the texts which form the new compilation 
for the use of the dead are now written on rolls 
of papyrus, and placed in the coffin. The various 
versions extant from the XVIIIth to the XXIInd 
dyn. have mainly been derived from tombs near 
Thebes, and therefore the Book of the Dead of this 
period is known as the Theban Recension. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that there never 
was a standard text, or anything even remotely 
approaching to such a thing. Probably no two 
papyri agree as to the number of chapters, or the 
contents of them, and the divergencies are e.xtra- 
ordinarily great. The size and content of the 
so-called Book of the Dead which was buried with 
any particular man depended entirely upon the 
power or the will of his friends to purchase a 
satisfactory copy for him or the reverse. The poor 
man has a meagre roll a few feet in length, con- 
taining a pitiful selection of a few of the more 
important chapters ; the rich man may have a 
sumptuous version from 60 to 100 ft. in length and 
containing anything up to 120 or 130 chapters. In 
the XVIIIth dyn. the scribes began to ornament the 
text with designs in black outline, kno'vvn as vig- 
nettes. Little by little the practice developed, and 
in the XIXth dyn. the illustrated papyrus had be- 
come the rule. The illustrations are often beautiful 
ieces of illumination, and sometimes attention 
as been given to them at the expense of the text. 

In the most notable papyri of the XXIst dyn. 
the development of the artistic work continues at 
the expense of the text, which has become very 
corrupt, and also begins to contain passages which 
are not found in the older versions. This tendency 
is accentuated in the XXIInd dyn. papyri, which 
contain sections that, strictly speaking, have no 
connexion with the Book of the Dead. And from 
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this time onwards there is a falling off in the 
versions, until a time is reached when no copies 
of the book seem to have been written. This 
period coincides with the decline of the nower of 
the priests of Amen-Ea. ^ 

In the XXVIth dyn., however, the book takes 
a new lease of life. It now appears to have been 
reduced to some sort of order, to have been, in 
fact, edited and systematized. The result of this 
editing is the Saite jRecension. It contains four 
chapters which have no counterparts in the earlier 
versions. 

In the Ptolemaic period we have a version which 
IS best represented by the Turin Papyrus, from 
which Lepsius prepared his well-known edition. 
It is the longest extant collection of texts, contain- 
ing nominally 165 chapters— some of them, however, 
are really vignettes, and others duplicates, the 
number of actual chapters being 153. 

Meanwhile a number of short religious works 
had been compiled, containing what at this period 
was deemed to be most essential in the old versions 
of the book, and these are more commonly found 
in the end of the Ptolemaic period than the full 
version. These are known as the Skai-en-Sensen 
(‘Book of Breathings’); they .contain no hymns, 
no addresses to the gods — nothing, in fact, which 
does not directly refer to the life of the deceased in 
the world beyond. They may be regarded as an 
epitome of all that the Egyptian hoped to obtain 
in the spirit world. 

In the Roman period there are still found small 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with statements referring 
to the happiness of the deceased in the next world ; 
and even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
the knowledge and use of the book were not quite 
extinct, for selections from it are found on coffins 
as late as the 2nd century. 

If we take into consideration the fragmentary 
versions in use as late as the 2nd cent, a.d., tlie 
actually extant documents of Egyptian religion, 
the Pyramid and Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Dead, cover a period of practically 3000 years 
on the most limited system of dating ; and, allow- 
ing for the fact that even in the earliest texts 
theological ideas are to a great extent developed 
and stereotyped, we shall probably not exceed 
reasonable limits in saying that these documents 
represent the theological development of at least 
5000 years. Petrie’s system of dating would, of 
course, considerably extend this period. 

The object of the Book of the Dead was simply 
and solely to secure for deceased persons eternal 
life and all the advantages which the Egyptian 
considered desirable in the world beyond the OTave 
(cf. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). There are chapters the knowledge 
of which was intended to preserve the body from 
decay or the ravages of certain animals — e.g., ch. 
xxvi., ‘Of driving away Apshait’ (the beetle or 
cockroach), and ch. xlv,, ‘ Of not suffering corrup- 
tion in the under world’; chapters providing 
charms against the serpent Apepi, the serpent 
Eerek, and the crocodile that comes to take away 
the cliarm from the deceased ; chapters ‘ Of not 
letting a man be burnt or scalded in the under 
world,’ and ‘ Of not eating filth or drinking filthy 
water in the under world,’ and so forth. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of these 
chapters, and of many others of similar import, 
that they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Allowance has, of course, to be made tor the fact 
that they are full of allusions to a mythology the 
Icnowledge of which has almost absolutely perished, 
and that these allusions may have been full of 
signification to the Egyptian, though uiey are 
meaningless to us. It seems, however, that 
early the sense of a number of the references had 
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already been lost, as there are several chapters 
which contain glosses on the various allusions, 
and these glosses do not always agree. Very often 
the chapters do not rise ahov^e the level of mere 
vulgar incantation. Sometimes they consist simply 
of an endless series of names supposed to have 
magical power; sometimes they are merely ludi- 
crous — e.g., ch. xxxiii., ‘Of repulsing serpents in 
the under world ’ : 

• Hail, thou, serpent Eerek, advance not hither i Behold Seb 
and Shu. Stand still now, and thou Shalt eat the rat which is 
an abominable thing unto Ea, and thou shalt crunch the bones 
of a filthy cat.' 

The most important chapter of the hook is 
cxxv., which emhodies the Egyptian conception of 
the judgment of the dead. It consists of three 
parts: the introduction, the famous ‘Negative 
Confession,’ and a concluding text, and is fully 
discussed in artt. Confession (Egyptian), and 
Ethics and Moeality (Egyptian). 

The fundamental religious idea of tlie Egyptian 
mind was that of immortality, and it is to the 
Pyramid Texts and the Booh of the Dead that we 
owe our Imowledge of the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this idea had reached in Ejn^pt at the 
earliest historical period, of the wonderful per- 
sistency with which it was maintained and worked 
out into almost endless detail, and, most of all, of 
the strange resemblances which the Egyptian con- 
ception of resurrection and immortal life presents 
to the Christian conception. The Book of the Dead 
is not to be taken as in any sense a complete state- 
ment of Egyptian belief — a thing whicli as yet is 
conspicuously lacking. The name sometimes given 
to it, ‘ The Egyptian Bible,’ is a total misnomer. 
But in the working out of its central theme it 
atFords unquestionable evidence of the fact that the 
conception of immortality and resurrection held by 
the ancient Egyptian was such as no other religi- 
ous system of antiquity ever approached. 

Little is told us of whether any intercourse was 
expected in the other world with the souls of those 
who had been knoivn on earth, but chs. lii., cx., 
and clxxxix. at least indicate that the deceased 
looked forward to recognizing and being protected 
by the spirits of his father and mother. 

The other sacred books related to the Book of 
the Dead may be briefly dismissed. 

The Book of the Overthromng of Apepi contains 
fifteen chapters treating of the various methods of 
destroying this enemy of souls in the under world. 
Its material is largely borrowed from the Book of 
the Dead (Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, British Museum). 

The Book of Knowing that which is in the Dxiat 
contains a description of the twelve parts of the 
under world through which the bark of the sun 
journeyed during the hours of night. It tells the 
names of these divisions, of the gates and gods be- 
longing to each, and states the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of these names. 

The Book of Breathings is largely a compilation 
from the Book of the Dead, and in the later periods 
was buried ivith the dead, being placed under the 
left arm, near the heart. 

3 . Miscellaneous writings. — Under this heading 
are to be included numerous hymns of Ea, Osiris, 
Hapi, Ptah, and other gods (of. art. Hymns [Egyp- 
tian]) ; the Festival Songs of Jsis and Nephtfiys ; 
the Litanies of Scker ; the Lamentations of isis 
and Nephthys, and other similar works. 

The Festival Songs and Lamentations are poems 
dealing with the Osirian myth, and supposed to 
be recited by the two goddesses ivith a view to 
effecting the resurrection of the dead Osiris. The 
ancient Legends of the Gods and their relations to 
mankind are found in inscriptions in several tombs 
(notably in the tomb of Seti i.) and in various 
papyri, and have been frequently translated. 


In addition there are certain books which do 
not strictly come under the heading of ‘ sacred,’ but 
have yet a semi-religious character. Among them 
may be mentioned the Precepts of Ptah-hetcp, of 
Gemnikai, of Ant, and of Khensu-hetcp, writings 
essentially of the same character as the bo& 
of Proverbs, while the Lay of the Harper (or 
Song of King Antef) may be compared with 
Ecclesiastes, and a remarkable comment on the 
social and moral condition of the land in the 
Middle Kingdom is found in the Admotiitions of 
Ipuwer. 

LtTKBATur.B.— L PTRAillD TEXTS.— VstAoxa : G. Maspero, 
£es Inscriptions des pyramides de Saggarah, Paris, 1894 ; K. 
Sethe, Pie altdgyplischen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1903-10. 
Examples of the tc-vts are given by E * V.'. P--'- -' P 
Religion, London, 1003, and Literati • 

1914. The best summary of their co : ■ ... 1 

their importance is found in J. H. . . _ <■ , / 

Religion and Thought in Ancient Baypt, do. 1912. 

ii. The Book of the Dxan.— Versions : Coffin Texts, P. 
Lacau, ‘Textes religieux,' RTr xxvi. (1904 J-xxrdi. [1905], 
xxviii. [19061-xxxiii. [1911] ; R. Lepsius, Aelteste Texte des 
Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 1867 ; S. Birch, Egyptian Texts of the 
Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu, London, 1880 ; 
Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum, do. 1911. 

Book of tee Dead proper.— Versions : E. Naviiie, Das 
agyp. Todtenbueh, Berlin, 1886; Lepsius, Turin Papyrus, 
Leipzig, 1842; Birch, tr. of the Turin Papyrus in C. C. J. 
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London, 1867 ; Budge, The Book of the Dead, do. 1893 (contains 
also a translation of the Book of Breathings) ; Maspero, hiero- 
glyphic transcript with Fr. tr. of abridged version of the Book 
of the Dead, in Des Momies royales de Dtir-el-Bahart, Paris, 
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iii. Miscellaneous fritjeos.— For hymns, etc., cf. Litera- 
ture in art. Hvjixs (Egyptian). A good popular rendering of 
the Legends of the Gods is found in M. A. Murray, Ancient 
Egyptian Legends, London, 1913. The Admonilions of Ipuwer 
have been rendered by A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of 
an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

iv. General references.— A. Erman, Handbook of Egyp. 
Religion, Eng, tr., London, 1907 ; A. Wiedemann, Rel. 0 ) 
the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1897 ; P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin and Growth of Rel. of Anc. Egypt* (HL), do. 1397 ; 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1905 ; 
Naviiie, The Old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr., do. 1909 ; G. A 
Reisner, The Egyptian Conception of Immortality, do. 1912 ; 
A. H. Sayce, The ReU qf Anc. Egypt-, Edinburgh, 1013. 

J. Baikie. 

LITERATURE (Indian Vernacular). — The 
literature of the modem vernaculars of India may 
be divided into two main classes — that written 
under Musalman, and that written under Hindu, 
influence. The former dates from the Mughul 
conquest, and was composed mainly in the Urdil 
form of Hindostanl. Up to the introduction of 
printing at the beginning of the 19th cent, it was 
nearly aU in verse and was confessedly written on 
Persian models and in Persian metres. The earliest 
works date from the 16th cent. A.D., but the 
standard of composition was set by Wall of 
Aurangabad in the Deccan, who flourished at 
the end of the 17th cent., and who is Icnown as 
‘the Father of Rchta,’ Rehta being the technical 
name for the form of Hindostanl used by these 
poets. From the Deccan the taste for this literature 
spread to Delhi, where Wall found numerous 
successors, and thence to Lucknow. The most 
celebrated of the Delhi poets were Kafiu’s-Sauda, 
best Icnown for his satires, and hlir TaqI, famed 
for the purity of the language in which his 
Ghazals and Mathnavis were expressed. Both 
these flourished in the 18th century. Amo^ the 
Lucknow poets the most celebrated was Mir Rasan 
{18th cent.). Hindostanl prose hardly e.xisted os 
literature till the foundation of the College of Fort 
William in Calcutta at the_ commencement of the 
19th century. It began -with the preparation of 
text-books for students at the College, and since 
then has had a prosperous existence. It has been 
specially successful in the department of fiction. 
The novels of such authors as llatan Nath Sarshar 
and'Abdu’l Ralim Sharar are worthy of a wider 
circle of readers than that to which they are 
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condemned by the language in which they are 
written. 

Although the above literature grew up under 
Musalman auspices, its language has been success- 
fully adopted by many educated Hindus, some of 
whom are looked upon at the present day as 
masters of an exceptionally pure style. 

The beginnings of Hindu literature in the modem 
vernaculars were religious. In the North, up to 
about the 16th cent. A.D., the language of religion 
was Sanskrit, but, in the South, vernaculars were 
employed at a much earlier period. There is a 
great collection of Saivite texts in Tamil, said to 
go back to the 2nd or 3rd century. The more 
important of them are described in the art. 
Dravidians (South India). To these can be added 
a long list of Vaisnavite works in the same language 
dating from before the time of Ramanuja (12th 
cent.). The most noteworthy of these are referred 
to by A. Govindacharya in two papers in the JBAS 
(1910, p. 565 ff., and 1911, p. 935 If.). The Dravidian 
doctors employed both Sanskrit and Tamil for 
their writings. As a rule, it may be said that the 
Vadagalais, or Northern Tamils, •wrote in Sanskrit, 
while the Tehgalais, or Southerners, wrote in 
Tamil (cf. Govindacharya, in JBAS, 1912, p. 714). 

In Northern India vernacular religious literature 
is of enormous extent and, considered merely as 
literature, of great merit. It owes its origin to 
the spread of the Vaisna-vite Bhakti-Marga under 
Ramananda and his followers (see art. Bhakti- 
Marga, vol. ii. p. 539 IF., esp. 546). All the great 
•svriters of this early period belonged to humble 
ranks of life, and were not Sanskrit scholars. 
Each therefore ■wrote in his o^vn vernacular. 

•The greatest of all the modems, Tulsl Das, although a 
Brahman by caste, a'as abandoned by bis parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. Kabir 
was a weaver, and Dadu a humble cotton-carder. Namdev, 
the founder of Marafha poetry, was a tailor, and his most 
famous successor, Tukaram, a stmggling Sudra shopkeeper. 
Tiruvalluvar, the brightest star in the South Indian firmament, 
was a Pariah, the lowest of the low; and 'Vemana, the most 
admired of Telug;u writers, was an untaught peasant.*! 

In Northern India this 6^o/cii-literature falls 
into two groups — that devoted to R.amachandra, 
and that devoted to Krsna (Krishna). In both 
cases it includes not only devotional works, but 
all branches of literature ancillary thereto. 

In the art. Bhakti-Maega (vol. ii. p. 543) it has 
been pointed out that the foundation of the religion 
is the belief in the fatherhood of God. This js 
more especially true as regards that literature in 
which Ramachandra is regarded as the most perfect 
presentation of the Deity, and on this idea is based 
some of the most lofty poetry that India, ancient 
or modem, has produced. In the Ganges^ valley, 
Kabir (15th cent.) preached the doctrine in ■wise 
and pithy sayings that are still household words in 
Hindostan. An offshoot from his teaching was the 
Sikh religion, whose sacred book, the Adi Granth, 
is a collection of hymns by various authors formed 
by degrees in the course of the 16th century (see artt. 
Granth, Sikhs). Both Kabir and Nanak (the 
founder of Sikhism) were more or less sectarian in 
their teaching. A greater man than either, but 
the founder of no sect, was the famous poet Tulsi 
Das (16th-17th cent.), the author of the religious 
epic entitled the Bama-charita-mdnasa, or ‘Lake 
or the Gestes of Rama,’ and of at least eleven other 
important works. His influence down to the 
present day over the people of Hindostan cannot 
be overrated. Tulsi Das was a native of A^yadh 
(Oudh), and this country was the scene of R“™c.- 
chandra’s early life and of his latest years. The 
poet, therefore, ■wrote in the Awadhi dialect of 
Eastern Hindi, and this form of speech has ever 
since, in the Ganges valley, been the only one 
employed for celebrating the deeds of Rama- 
1 G. A. Grierson, in IGI iu 415. 


chandra, and, indeed, for epic poetry of every 
description. •' 

_ In Hindostan proper, numerous followers and 
mitators of Tulsi Das have narrated the story of 
Ramachandra, and the same subject has also, 
though to a jess extent, attracted writers in other 
mrts of India. In Bengali there is the 16th cent. 
Bavidyana of Borttibas Ojha, which is still recited 
at_ ■village festivals. In Marathi, the learned 
Moropant ■\vrote several poems dealing with Riima, 
but the favourite deity of this language is Krjna. 
In the south of India we have a Tamil Bamdyana 
written by Kamban in the 11th cent., a Malayala'm 
Bama-cliarita of the 13th or 14th cent., and a 
Kanarese Bdmdyana by Kumara Valmiki, said to 
be one of the oldest works in that language. 

The literature based on the presentation of 
Krsna as the Deity differs from the Rama-literature 
in one important particular. The love of God is 
represented, not as that of a father to his child, 
but as that of a man for a maid. The soul’s 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by the self- 
abandonment to Krsna of his g^ueen R5dh5, and all 
the hot blood of Oriental passion is encouraged to 
pour forth one mighty torrent of prayer and praise 
to the divine Lover. The whole idea is based on 
sexual relations ; and, though the mystics who first 
wrote of it did so in all purity of conscience, in 
later years it developed into erotic poetry of a 
character too gross for description. 

It is natural that most of the literature of this 
school should take a lyric form. According to 
tradition, Krsna’s earlier exploits centred round 
the town of Mathura, and it was from this locality 
that his worship in the Ganges valley spread to 
other parts of Northern India. Hence, just ns the 
RSmaditerature is couched in Awadhi, so the 
Krsna-literature of Hindostan is mainly recorded 
in tiie Braj Bhakha dialect spoken round Mathura. 
Its most famous ■writer was Sur Das (16th cent.), 
the blind bard of Agra. His Siira-sdgara, or ‘ The 
Ocean (of songs) of Sur Das,’ and the epic of Tulsi 
Das are considered to have exhausted between 
them all the possibilities of Indian poetry — no 
later poet could write anything original. In spite 
of this dictum, one later writer in Braj Bhakha, 
Biliari Lai of Jaipur (17th cent.), composed the 
Sat Sal, or ‘Seven Centuries’ of verses, a collection 
of seven hundred masterpieces in dainty miniature 
painting of scenes or incidents in the life of Krsna. 
Numerous other ■writers connected ■with this phMe 
of religion followed Sur Das in the Ganges valley. 
In Bihar, to the east, he was preceded by Vidya- 
ati Thakur (16th cent.), who, however, wrote in 
is o^svn language, an old form of BiharL He was 
the first of the old master-singers of Eastern India, 
and was followed and imitated by Chaitanya and 
other religious lyric poets in Bengali. Assam, 
further east, and, in the west, RajputanS, Kash- 
mir, Gujarat, and the Maratha country have all 
been prolific in this style of composition, the most 
famous writers being Mira Bai, the queen poetess 
of Mewar (15th cent.), and Tukaram (17th cent.) 
the Maratha. In the south of India we have the 
great Tamil hymnology, the Naldyira-prabandham, 
some of the contents of which are saicf to date from 
the 12th cent., and, in Telugu, the Bhdgavaia of 
Bammera Potaraja, which ranks as a classic. 
There are also several works in Kanarese. 

Reference has already been made to the Sai'vite 
literature of S. India. There is a considerable 
literature devoted to Siva in the north. The_ best 
kno^wn is that of Bengal, where the worship of 
Durga, the ^akti, or energic power of_ Siva, is 
very popular. There were numerous ■writers who 
dealt with the worship of this goddess. The most 
admired is probably JIukundarama Chakravarti 
{17th cent.), author of the Srimanta Sauddgar, 
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or ‘Adventures of the Merchant 6rimanta,’ and 
the Chaiidl, a poem in praise of the goddess 
Durga. Extracts from the latter have been trans- 
lated into English verse by E. B. Cowell {JASBe 
Ixxi. [1902], extra no.). There is also a consider- 
able Saivite literature in Kashmir. This directly 
deals with Siva, rather than with his iakti, and is 
more in agreement with the Saivite writings of the 
South described in the art. Deavidians (S. India). 

A few lines must he devoted to the non-religiouB 
vernacular literature of India. Of great importance 
are the bardic chronicles of Eajputana, Gujarat, 
and the Maratha country. The name of the earli- 
est and most famous of these, the Prithlraj Bdsau 
of Chand Bardai (12th cent. ), is familiar to students 
of J. Tod’s Bajasthan (London, 1829-32, frequently 
reprinted), in which the poem is freely quoted. A 
semi-historical work, the Padumdwati of Malik 
Muhammad, is an epic poem in Awadhi of con- 
siderable merit. 

The technical study of poetics gave rise to a 
large literature, to a certain extent ancillary^ to 
the literature of religion. Its most famous writer 
in Northern India was Keiav Das of Bundelkhand 
(16th cent.), who wrote in Braj Bhakha. 

The introduction of printing into India has given 
an immense impetus to the writing of hooks. It 
is impossible to deal with the results of this OTeat 
increase in the mass of reading matter, good and 
bad ; it must suffice to say that, so far as Hindu 
literature is concerned, it has tended more and 
more to follow English models. The only writer 
in the vernacular who has gained a high reputa- 
tion in both Europe and Asia on the grounds of 
originality and imagination is the modem Bengali 
poet Eabindra Nath Tagore. 

Ijtbratche.— T ho only work attempting to deal with the 
vernacular literature of India as a whole is R. W. Frazer, 
A Literari Bistort/ of India, London, 1898 ; G. A. Grierson, 
In J6I, vol. ii. (Oxford, 1008), oh. xi., may also be consulted. 
Brief and incomplete accounts of the literatures of most of the 
literary languages of S. India bare appeared in such periodicals 
as lA and In prefaces to grammars and dictionaries. For 
Marfl(hi literature the Engiish student can find the most ac- 
cessible account in the preface to J. T. Molesworth, Marathi 
Dictionary Bombay, 1857. For Bengali see Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 
1911, the philological parts of which should bo used with 
caution, and a valuable collection of selections from Bengali 
literature entitled Vaiiga Sdhitya Parichaya, Calcutta, 1914. 
For N. India generally cf. G. A. Grierson, The Modern Verna- 
cular Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889 ; the dates in 
this are frequently taken from native sources, and are not 
always to be relied upon. See also C. J. Lyall, art. ‘ HindO- 
^ni Literature,’ FBrli xiii. ^3 fl. ; and Ganeia Vihari Miira, 
Syaraa Vihari Misra, and Sukadeva Vifiarl Miira, Miira- 
tand/iii-rtnSda (Hindi), in course of publication, pt. i., KhaudwH 
and Allahabad, 1013. G. A. (xEIEESON. 

_ LITERATURE (Jewish). — The term ‘ Jewish 
literature’ is used to cover those writings of the 
Jewish people which were composed after the com- 
letion of the Biblical (OT) canon, and which are 
eyoted to the discussion or exposition of Judaism 
— its teachings, its history, and its documentary 
sources — and designed primarily for Jewish readers. 
This definition excludes aU such works of Jewish 
authorship as, though written in Hebrew and meant 
for Jewish readers, deal with matters of general 
learning or literature. 

L The transition from oral tradition to 
WRI^EN records. — Between the completion of 
the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jewish literature 
there is an interval of several hundred years, and 
the reason why the literary activity of the Jews 
was so long in abeyance is that they regarded it as 
m, to commit their teachings to writing. 

Ihe Scripture, as the Book par excellence, could 
sutler no other book to approacli it ; all supple- 
mentary doctrine must be imparted orally (.mm 
.IS ; « to set down the oral teaching in 

wntmg m forbidden.’ Thus even the Biblical 
Apocrypha were regarded as D’lix’n d’ido, ‘ex- 
VOL. vm.—g 


traneous books.’ The idea that the production 
of new works was unlawful must have been pre- 
valent by the time of the elder Sirach, and bonce 
his collection of proverbs could not be received into 
the canon ; an author who wished to reach the 
public by a book had to publish it under come 
ancient and venerable name, such as Daniel. 
That the Alexandrian Jews were at that time 
displaying a remarkable literary fertility did not 
affect the Jewish authorities in Palestine at all, 
for the works of the former were written in Greek, 
and could, therefore, make no claim to canoiiicity. 
Thus aU the creations of the Jewish mind in this 
epoch remained unwritten ; translations of the 
Bible, prayers, academic and popular instruction, 
the development of law and custom, of ethics and 
religion — all these were carried on by oral instruc- 
tion only. Apart from letters and fugitive notes 
relating chiefly to ancient pedigrees,^ there is only 
a single document that has come down from ancient 
times in a written form, viz. the roll of festivals 
(nuj^e n^3o), a list of joyous memorial days of the 
Jewish nation (Jth 8°, xapyuofraval oIkov ’lopaiJX) — 
that remarkable Aramaic calendar which stands 
as a monument of Jewish national pride, though 
it is extant only in a revised form with relativdy 
late scholia {JE viii. 427 f.). 

It would appear that as regards the HaggBda 
the interdict upon written communication was 
somewhat relaxed soon after the fall of the Jewish 
State, while as regards the Hifl&lcha it was still 
rigidly observed (Bab. Gitttn, 606). The first com- 
plete literary product of post-Biblical Judaism is 
the Mishna, which was redacted c. A.D. 200 by E. 
Judah Nasi. Whether the Mishna was at once 
committed to writing is a question which is still — 
as it has been for a thousand years— a subject of 
controversy among scholars ; and, while there are 
ostensible indications of its having been in written 
form from the first, yet our reliable sources rather 
support the hypothesis that at the time of its 
redaction and even for centuries afterwards it was 
still transmitted in a purely oral form (JE viii. 
614). By the time we reach the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud, however (c. A.D. 500), the 
ancient prohibition must at length have been set 
aside, the change being necessitated, indeed, by 
the exigencies of the period — the repeated inter- 
ference of the State in forbidding the continuance 
of the seminaries in their traditional ways — and 
also by the enormous growth of the material, 
which had now become too great a load for the 
human memory. In view of these facts, the last 
of the AmOralm and the Sab6r5im found it neces- 
sary to break with the past by committing the 
Talmud to writing, and they thereby cleared the 
ground for the growth of a Jewish literature. 
Once the ban against writing had thus been lifted 
from the Hftlakh& — that important domain where 
the interdict had been observed most rigorously — 
Jewish scholars formed the resolution, hesitat- 
ingly at first, but with time ever the more con- 
fidently, to write down and make more generally 
knoivn the facts of their people’s life and doctrine. 

II. Literary PEE/ODF.-LTewish literature, in 
the fifteen centuries of its development, has passed 
through a variety of phases. To the period from 
c. A.D. 600 to 1000 we must assign its initial stages, 
in which the various branches of literature had to 
be evolved and wought into form. While formerly 
Itnowledge of every kind was contained and indis- 
criminately massed together in the Talmud, special 
departments were now gradually disengaged from 
the mass, and were dealt with in monographs and 
more or less systematically. To the GflOn sa'adya 
b. Joseph (A.D. 892-942 ; see art. Sa'adya) belongs 

1 Of. Joel JIuHer, Brie/e und Responsen axL$ der voraaond^ 
isehenjudieehen JAUratur, Berlin, 188C. 
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the distinction of having been the first to treat of 
the most widely varied branches of Je^vish the- 
ology m special works, and thus to have laboured 
as a pioneer, so that he has been rightly named 
* the chief of the speakers in every place.’ From 
A.D. 1000 to 1200 Jewish literature passed through 
its mediteval period of fertility in two ramifications, 
viz, a Hispano-Arabic, which displays a powerful 
tendency to scientific thoroughness and systemati- 
zation, and a Franco-German, which in more 
characteristic fashion further elaborated the tradi- 
tional materials of knowledge. The period from 
1200 to 1500 was one of decline, and from 1500 to 
1750 one of profound decadence, during which the 
literary activity of the Jews was mainly confined 
to Poland and the East ; but, from the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn ([^.v.] 1729-86), Je\vish litera- 
ture, now in contact with the spirit of European 
culture, experienced a fresh revival which, mainly 
under the mfluence of Leopold Zunz (1794r-1886), 
developed into a scientific treatment of Judaism, 
i.e. a methodical and critical discussion of the 
thought expressed in the Jewish teachings and 
evolved from the Jewish mind, and has since found 
expression in numerous works, not only in Hebrew, 
but in all the languages of Europe. We cannot 
here trace Jewish literature throughout its various 
epochs and in aU its phases ; it must suffice to exam- 
ine the chief departments in which it was specially 
active, to indicate the tendencies that asserted 
themselves in it, and to search for the reasons that 
led to the success of this or that particular work. 
A characteristic featui-e of Jewish literature, as 
contrasted with the literatures of other peoples, is 
that it is not so much the work of individual 
authors as the collective product of the spirit 
of entire epochs. In many cases, too, it is ill pre- 
served — a result of the fact that it was not studied 
by the learned only, but spread among all classes ; 
and, further, that it did not merely serve an intel- 
lectual interest, but also provided for a religious 
need, and was in consequence often disseminated 
and transmitted by untrained hands, in a form 
very different from what was originally intended. 

III. Tre several departments of Jewish 
LITERATURE, — Jeivish literature in its entire 
range may be conveniently brought under the 
folloiving categories, ufith which we shall deal in 
order; (1) Scripture study and investigation of 
the Hebrew language ; (2) works relating to the 
Talmud; (3) historical literature; f4) systematic 
theology ; and (5) liturgical and secular poetry. 

I. Scripture study and investigation of the 
Hebrew language.— Jewish literature is first of 
all, as it was originally, exegesis of Scripture — 
Biblical study in the broadest sense of the term. 
Targum and Midrash constitute its earliest forms, 
and perhaps the two were originally one, for the 
Targum was of the nature of paraphrase, and thus 
invmved a kind of exegesis. Traces of the old, non- 
literal rendering of the Scriptures are found in the 
so-called Palestinian Targums — the Targum of 
Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum. For the 
Pentateuch, however, the rendering to which 
Aquila first gave the name of the_ Targum of 
Onqelos, and which assumed its definitive form in 
the Babylonian schools of the 3rd_ cent. a_.d., 
became the standard of authority ; it was recited 
in the synagogue, and was generally regarded py 
the Jews as the Targum. For the Prophets, agam, 
the acknowledged standard was the sp-called 
Targum of Jonathan — not much later in date 
than that of Onqelos ; while here, too, the other 
Palestinian Targums feU into the background. 
For the Hagiographa there was in the period of the 
Talmud no recognized Targum at all, and the 
renderings which we now possess were separately 
executed in the course of centuries, some of them. 


indeed, not having been completed till after a.d 
1000 (pf. JE xii. 57 fii). ‘Midrash’ [q.v.) denotes 
exposition of Scripture, and was at first attached to 
the particular passages explained ; but in the Bible 
itself we find the word used in the sense of a repro- 
duction of older narratives (2 Ch 24^; cf. 

The Midrash was of a twofold character ; from the 
text of Scripture it evolved laws— the Hiilakha— 
or else deduced moral and religious teachings, 
adding stories and parables— the Haggada. The 
Hiilakhic iMidrash was compiled chiefly in the 
schools of R. Ishmael ben Elisha (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.) and R. 'Aqiba (see art. Akiba ben Joseph), 
and the latter school continued to be regarded as 
authoritative ; the work of both schools, however, 
being in the mass subsequently lost, has come down 
to us in mere fragments ; and it is only recently that 
we have been able, with the help of the Midrash 
hag-Gadhdl, a compilation of the 13th cent., written 
in Yemen, to piece the remains together, and obtain 
an approximate idea of the form of the ancient 
Midraslilm. The Haggadic Midrash is of vast 
extent ; much of it is included in the Talmud, but 
it is found also in special collections. Leaving out 
of account the immense number of smaller Mid- 
rasMm {JE viii. 572 ff.), we may distinguish the 
following great compilations : the Midrash RabbS 
or Midrash Rabbfitn to the Pentateuch and the 
Five M®giU6th, to Esther, Ruth, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, the TanbumS to 
the Pentateuch, and the Midrash to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel ; but, while all these con- 
tinuously follow the order of their respective texts, 
the P®siqta collections deal only with selected por- 
tions of the Tdrah or of the Prophets, for use at 
festivals or on special Sabbaths. Mention should 
also be made of the two great Midrashic compila- 
tions known respectively as the Yalqut Shimdnt, 
which probably took shape in Germany during the 
12th cent. A.D., and embraces the entire Bible, and 
the Midrash hag-GddlM of Yemen already referred 
to, which is confined to the Pentateuch (io. 557 ff.). 
The Haggadic Midrash has been brought within 
the reach of contemporary scholarship by the 
monumental works of Wilhelm Bacher, vie Agada 
der babylonischen Amorder, Strassburg, 1878, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, do. 1890, 1902, and Die 
Agada der paldstin. Amorder, do. 1892-99. 

The Midrash frequently gives simple explana- 
tions of the words and meaning of the Scripture 
text, but this is by no means its primary interest ; 
in the main it is concerned mth religious and 
devotional ends. Je^vish scholarship did not 
evolve a rational exegesis of its own — exegesis 
in the scientific sense — till the time of Sa'adya, 
who was a pioneer and wrote independent com- 
mentaries upon, as also a translation of, the whole 
Bible. In his excursuses he, too, writes with a 
religious purpose; but, on the whole, his chief 
concern is the rationalistic, grammatical, and 
lexical exposition of Scripture. The movement 
which he initiated owes its further devel^ment 
in the main to European scholars. In Europe 
there arose two great exegetical schools, one in 
Spain, the other in Northern France. The Spanish 
school was largely influenced by Arabic learn- 
ing, and its most prominent representative was 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1168), whose v.'orta super- 
seded thoseof all his predecessors (cf. JE vi. 520 ff, 
and art. Ibn Ezra, § i). His commentaries had 
an extraordinary popularity ; they have coma 
doivn to us in various MS copies, and were ap- 
pended to the first printed editions of the Bible. 
The Northern French school, again, while it cer- 
tainly lacked the scientific bent, the philological 
foundation, and the general cultureof the bpamsli, 
yet by its devoted study of the Biblical text and 
its sympathy with the spirit of the written word 
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did a large amount of highly meritorious and 
exemplary work for the discover of the verbal 
sense. It failed to gain recognition in its ripest 
representatives, who — particularly Samuel b. Meir 
(e. 1085-e. 1174) — have, in fact, been re-discovered 
by modem scholarship; but the favourite and 
most widely circulated commentary of the Middle 
Ages was ttie work of Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Rashi (1040-1105), who combined the old 
method of the Midraah with the effort to ascertain 
the plain meaning ; and consequently, though he 
certainly gives the dry details of exegesis, we also 
find in his work passages of an attractive and 
edifying character. His commentary eclipsed 
all others in general esteem ; from the outset 
to the present day it has been widely read, and 
has formed a subject of study by itself ; while 
in the course of centuries it has drawn to itself 
over a hundred special commentaries, and ranks in 
the popular mind as ‘ the commentary ’ Kar iioxjf 
(cf. JE X. 324 £F.). A blending of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Spanish and Northern French 
schools appears among the scholars of Provence, 
from whose group sprang David Kimhi (1160-1235; 
cf. JE vii. 494 f.), whose exegetical works on the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were specially 
prized. The re-discovery of the predecessors and 
successors of the exegetes named, as also the his- 
torical evaluation of the entire literature of the 
period, has been the work of modem scholarship. 
In Kimhi’s commentaries we find a new type of 
exegesis — the philosophical, which soon passed into 
the mystical. Of the works that favour this type, 
those especially which were able to bring their more 
stubborn materials into a popular and generally 
accessible form attained a great vogue. These 
include the long-popular commentaries of Don 
Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1508; cf. JE i. 126), and 
also those of the so-called Biurists (JE iii. 232), 
dating from the age immediately after Moses 
Mendelssohn. On the whole field of exegetical 
literature cf. JE iii. 162-176. 

Closely associated with the exegesis of Scripture 
were the works dealing unth Hebrew philology. 
Linguistic study among the Jews was but rarely 
regarded as an end in itself, but, as the science of 
the language in which the Scripture was written, 
was pursued mainly as an adjunct to Biblical 
investigation. The literary treatment of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography was systematically pro- 
secuted by the Hispano-Arabic school, the masterly 
works of which, however, were composed in Arabic, 
and accordingly, even when translated into Hebrew, 
attracted but little notice ; the philological writings 
of Judah b. David Hayyuj (b. c. 950 ; JE vi. 277 f.) 
and Abu al-Walid Marwan ibn Janah (early lltli 
cent. ; ih. vi. 534 flf.), important as they are, were 
re-discovered only recently. The works of Abraham 
ibn Ezra enjoyed an enormous vogue, as did also, 
and even in a stUl greater degree, the grammar 
and dictionary of David Kimhi, which have in 
many quarters retained their pre-eminence until 
recent times. From the 16th cent., however, a 
marked decline in linguistic studies began ; in pro- 
portion as mysticism prevailed, interest in the 
exact investigation of Hebrew fell away ; the 
works of Elijah Levita (1468-1549 ; cf. J'E viii. 
46) attracted much less notice in Jeivish than in 
Cluistian circles. Philology remained in a state 
of neglect until it was restored to its rightful posi- 
tion by the Mendelssohnian groM ; the manucus of 
J. L. Ben-Ze’eb (1764-1811; JE ii. 681 ff.) were 
widely studied until they were superseded by more 
modem and more competent works. The revival 
of Hebrew philology was due in a very special 
degree to the pioneer work of S. D. Luzzatto 
(1800-65 ; cf. JAviii. 22411.). Luzzatto was at the 
same time the first Jewish scholar for centuries 


who combined the study of the language with the 
exegesis of Scripture, and may also be regarded as 
the most eminent independent representative of 
Biblical literature among the Jews of last century. 
With the name of Luzzatto that of Abraham Geiger 
(1810-74) deserves to be specially associated. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that the Biblical science 
of the Jews during last century was profoundly 
influenced by the contemporary critical works of 
Christian scholars in the same field. 

2 . Works relating to the Talmud. — The Talmud 
came to be the most important, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most highly esteemed branch of 
Jewish literature ; it is in a sense bound up with 
Biblic.al study, as its germs are found in the Mid- 
rash, and as it purports to be nothing more than an 
exposition of and a complement to the Scriptures. 
It consists of two parts, the Mislina and its eluci- 
dation, the latter being the Talmud in the narrower 
sense ; the term G'mara, which is usually applied 
to the second part, is of relatively late origin, and 
was introduced into the text by the clerical censor- 
ship. Our use of the expression ‘ the Talmud ' 
involves a presumption due to the facts of historical 
development ; for, although there is but one Mishna, 
there are two commentaries upon it — one of Pales- 
tinian, the other of Babylonian, origin. In the 
process of historical development, however, the 
seminaries of Palestine were early dissolved, whUe- 
those of Babylonia maintained their position, and 
succeeded in 
of their view 

although in the earlier period the Palestinian 
scholars were held in great honour, and their 
decisions sought in all important questions, eventu- 
ally the scholars of Babylonia came to be the solo 
recognized authorities. In the age of the G'6nim 
(c. 600-1040) the Babylonian Talmud had secured 
so high a place in general esteem that its Pales- 
tinian counterpart was virtually forgotten ; and 
when, about the year 1000, the latter was once 
more brought to mind, consolation for its long 
neglect w'as sought in the pretext that the decisions 
of the Palestinian scholars had been known to the 
Babylonians, and had been duly taken into con- 
sideration by them. In consequence, the Pales- 
tinian Talmud remained in comparative obscurity ; 
it was not studied to anything like the same extent 
as the Babylonian, nor did it find a single commen- 
tator during the entire mediceval period ; moreover, 
its text suflered such gross deterioration that Ave 
can now scarcely hope to see it restored even to a 
semblance of its original form. It should be noted, 
however, that a few Hal5khic collections from 
Palestine, the so-called Minor Tractates, were 
appended to the Babylonian Talmud, and were 
studied in conjunction with it, thus becoming a 
factor in the further development of religious, 
practice and religious law. The two Talmuds are 
not related to the Mishna in the same way ; in the 
Palestinian Talmud we have the commentary toi 
forty Mishnaic Tractates, belonging to the first 
four Orders ; in the Babylonian we have thirty- 
six only, principally from the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Orders, while of the first and sixth Orders 
only one tractate in each is dealt with. 

As the Talmud, until the dawn of the modem 
epoch, occupied the central place in Jewish learn- 
ing, and formed the supreme st.andard of religious 
thought and practice among the Jews, it became 
the nucleus of an enormous literature, which in 
connexion with its more outstanding representa- 
tives, may bo summarized in the followung divisions. 

BO intricate a work as the 
, its own expositions were 

Id the Iml:s of connexion could be sup- 
I had lieen initiated into the peculiar 
orcover, the language of tiie Jews, like 
01 life, underwent in process of time 


(a) Explanatori/ vorl 
Talmud, explanation was 
frequently very brief, at 
plied only by tlioso who 
mode ol its dialectic ; nn 
their general condltione 


establishing the regulative supremacy 
s and decisions. The result was that. 
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radial changes, and was no longer the same as was presupposed 
m the Talmud. The need ot explanation was felt at an early 
date, and soon, indeed, explanatory notes seem to hare been 
attached to the text and transmitted with it; thus we find 
writers of the 10th cent, quoting verbatim from comments 
dating: from the Oth.i On the other hand, what we may call an 
ppository literature was not evolved till a much later day, for 
it was the G'flnim of the 10th cent, who first felt constrained to 
supply written comments— first of all in the form of explana- 
tions of words ; and these, again, were the germs of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries, of which the most celebrated was the 
Arulch of Nathan b. Jeljiel of Borne (t 1106 J cf. JS ix. ISOfl.). 
The first commentaries in the ordinary sense, however, were pro- 
duced in N. Africa c. a.d. 1000 ; besides explaining words, they 
gave short notes elucidating the context. The most important 
of these N. African commentaries is that of B. l^ananel b. 
9ushiel of Kairwan (990-1050 ; of. JE vi. 205). In Spain little 
progress was made In the composition of commentaries, 
although it was in that country that the most infiuential 
llishna commentary of the Middle Ages was composed, viz. 
that of Moses Maimonides ([g.u.] 1136-1204 ; of. JB ix. 73 ff.), 
written originally in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and from the time that it was first printed (1492) to 
the present day regularly embodied in editions of the Mishna 
or the Talmud. The most notable contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Talmud were produced in Germany and France. 
Talmudic learning, carrying with it the earliest commentaries, 
spread by way of Italy to Germany. B. Gershom b. Judah, 

‘ the Light of the Exile ’ (t 1040 ; of. JE v. 638 f.), who taught 
in Mainz, gave the impuise to a new method of Talmudic exposi- 
tion. His school not only dealt in the most thorough manner 
with details, but attached great importance to bnnging out 
the connexion of thought ; and from that school emanated the 
most notable of all commentaries on the Talmud, that of Bashi 
mentioned above. Its greatness lies In the fact that its author, 
with the self-restraint of genius, surrenders his mind wholly to 
the text, suppressing his own opinions, and bent only upon dis- 
covering and exhibiting the thought of the original writer. 
Bashi never introduces superfluous matter ; nor, again, does he 
ever gloss over a difficulty ; he either gives a solution of it or 
modestly confesses that he has none to suggest. The work 
came to be used as an indispensable auxiliary to the study of 
the Talmud; it superseded ail previous commentaries, and 
threw all the later into the shade. While much of the ejqiosi- 
tory literature of that age was buried in oblivion untU the 
modem period, Eashi’s work was frequently conjoined with 
the MSS of the Talmud, and it has bean bound up with the 
printed editions from the first; even at the present day, in- 
deed, ft is regarded as an essential adjunct to the study of the 
Talmud, and no less as a work on the whole unrivalled in its 
method. The French schools sought to supplement Bashi ; they 
occasionally felt the need ot a more dialectical mode of exposi- 
tion, and thought that the text of the Talmud should be 
furnished with decisions of the questions proposed and with 
references to practical life ; and, finding none of these things 
in Eashi’s work, they wrote supplementary notes, Usd/ith, 
which, however, did not run continuously with the text, but 
hero and there supplied comments of the desiderated type upon 
particular passages. Of these TflsaSsts numerous schools arose 
in Germany and France during the 12th and 13th centuries ; 
the works which they produced were much studied in the 
Middle Ages, and afterwards, from the time when the Talmud 
was first printed in its entirety (Venice, 1620), a number of 
them, selected for purposes of study, were issued in con- 
junction with it (cf. JE xii. 202 ff.). A peculiar development 
of the expository literature appears in the so-called ‘ novels ' 
(hiddushlm), which, taking their pattern from the works of 
Nahmanides (1194-c. 1270) and Solomon b. Adreth (1235-1310), 
continued to be produced for hundreds of years from the 13th 
cent. ; they were really commentaries in the form of treatises on 
entire sections of the Talmud. Talmudic commentaries finally 
degenerated into mere empty dialectic, and this was specially 
the case in Germany and Poland from the 15th century. 

As regards the Palestinian Talmud, the Middle Ages scarcely 
produced a single commentator, and^ the modem period not 
even one, who deals with it from beginning to^ end. ^ The hwt 
known and moat widely circulated commentaries to it are the 
QCrbdn hd-'Edha of David Frankel, the teacher of Moses 
m^ndelssohn, and fch® Pns 3Id$h6 of Moses Marg’oliotn {c, 1/00}. 
For the literature of the commentaries see J £! xii, 28 ff. 

(6) Compendia.— While the Talmud was regarded as the 
standard to which all religious institutions must conform and 
by which all questions of law must be solved,^ it was, never- 
theless, but ill adapted to facilitate consultation for the de- 
cisions that were often required in practical life. Apart from 
the fact that it was a work of vast compass, wch as swrceiy 
a single individual could completely master, it wnflned its«l 
almost wholly to the discussion of the questions which it raised, 
and hardly ever gave a decision as towhich of the opmions 
which It presented should bo regarded as authontatlve, 
ther, ib matter is not always systematically *r 

frequently passes abruptly from one theme to another, so tnat 
its discussions of a single question have often to be sought lor 
and examined in widely separate places. In order to remedy 
these defects, Tehudai, Gafin in Sura, had (e. 750) drawn ly 

a compendium of hdldkhdth, which was subsequently revis^, 
enlarged, and, as the miakhCth G^dhcmh, given a place in the 
religious literature by Simon Qayyara (c. 850) , from whose time 

1 Cf. N. Brull, JahrMcher /ur ytZd. Gesch. \tnd JaIU, ft 
(Frankfort, 1S70) iX 


it has been taken into account as a basis for all decisions fcL 
JS vii. 461ff.). The Haidkhdth G^dhCldth often follows the 
Xalmud 8 own order, and, while abridging its discussions, it 
reproduces them with verbal accuracy, and in such a way as to 
make the final question quite clear. The same method was 
adopted by Ismc b. Jacob iUfasi (1013-1103), whose work was 
dUigently studied, and was likewise used as a basis for decisions. 
This type of synoptical abridgment of the Talmud became the 
work of a special school, mainly in Spain, where it was culti- 
vated by many scholars— and with outstanding success by 
^her b. Jeljiel (t 1327), a native of Germany, who took Alfasi’s 
text as his groundwork, and added to it numerous notes from 
the Tflsaflsts ; his compendium is generally given in the printed 
editions of the Talmud. 

Another mode of epitomizing the matter of the Talmud was 
to arrange it under the ‘ SLx hundred and thirteen command- 
ments and prohibitions,’ an arrangement which is first found as 
an introduction to the HilldkhOth G‘dh6l6th, and was subse- 
quently often reproduced in comprehensive forms. The most 
important work of this class is the Si/er ham-Mifwith of Moses 
Maimonides, which, originally written in Arabic, was several 
times translated into Hebrew, and found many opponents and 
many imitators (ot. JE iv. 181 fl.). 

The most important and practically most serviceable type of 
compendium, however, was the ‘ Code ’ in the narrower sense 
ot the word. Here, too, Maimonides stands supremo ; his Mishni 
Tdrah, written in Hebrew e. a.d. 1180, is the most systematio 
book in all Jewish literature ; with masterly skill he arranges 
the entire material of the Talmud according to subjects, groups 
it in paragraphs, and succeeds in presenting it in such a way 
that the reader can at once find his bearings. Each section 
of the work opens with a clear statement of its subject, and 
then proceeds from the less to the more significant, from de- 
tails to essentials, all being set forth so lucidly that the solution 
of any particular problem can be found without delay. The 
book met with the approbation which it so well merited — 
though it likewise encountered opposition, not only because of 
the bold and unprejudiced views advanced by the author in 
the theological sections, but also — what chiefly concerns us here 
— because of its very structure. Codification was a process that 
was never greatly favoured among tho Jews, who were disposed 
to fear that it might supersede the study of the sources ; zed 
with regard to the work in question, consisting as it did of 
abstractly formulated paragraphs, and giving no references to 
sources or to the learned champions of particular views, they 
thought it well to guard specially against that danger. Never- 
theless, the admirable structure ot tho Mishni Tirdh, and the 
veneration in which its author was held, made it a standard 
work; and the writings designed to elucidate or criticize it 
constitute a literary aggregate of vast proportions. 

Maimonides, in importing the entire material of the Talmud 
into bis Code, took no account ot the question whether it still 
applied to the conditions of bis age ; thus, e.g., ho dealt also 
with the laws regarding the Temple, the sacrifices, etc. About 
the year 1310, however, Jacob b. Asher drew up a new code, 
entitled Arbd'i Xurim, in which ho passed by such subjects as 
were no longer of practical significance, and took cognizance of 
views and decisions that had meanwhile come to the front ; 
moreover, unlike Maimonides, he dealt with the various themes 
in treatises, not in separate paragraphs, and, in particular, ho 
gave expression to tho views of scholars who had lived in tho 
centuries immediately preceding. Tho Arbd'd filrim came to 
be a work ot the utmost significance in the following period. 
Joseph Qaro (1488-1675 ; cf. JE iii. 686 ff., and art. Q-tuo, Josspn) 
wrote a voluminous commentary to it, tho Beth Y6slf,_ltom 
which ho afterwards compiled on abstract entitled Shulfydn 
'Arukh. Tho Shulhdn ‘Arukh follows the arrangement of tho 
Arbd'd ^urim, and', like that work, is divided into four parts. 

It deals only with the laws that had been in force from the 
fall of tho Temple, but it departs from its model and reverts 
to the method of Maimonides in giving rules only, short para- 
graphs, and in making no reference to its sources or to the 
advocates of particular views. In systematizing power and 
candour of thought, however, Joseph Qaro is signally inferior 
to Maimonides; ha was strongly influenced by tho mystical 
tendency in the theology of tho period of decadence. The 
Shulhdn 'Arukh was at first slighted, being regarded as t mere 
‘ book lor tho ignorant,’ and its eventual fame was due t« Its 
critics, who gave expression to their opposing views In com- 
mentaries and supplements to It. To be^n with, Moses Isserles 
(1520-73; cf. JEri. 678 ff.) published a series of supplements 
to the Beth Yiaif under the title of Darkhl didahe, and attep 
wards re-issued them as glosses to tho Shulhdn 'Ardkh ; hero, 
on the basis of the Talmudic tradition then dominant in Ger- 
many, be frequently modified the decisions of Qaro. It was in 
this supplemented form that the ShuHidn 'Jifukh was thereafter 
regularly given to the public, but it did not ivin full recognition 
till about 1050, by which date each of its four parts had already 
formed tho text of celebrated commentaries ; these, however, 
were not of tho nature ot expositions, but were rather supple- 
ments, and often, indeed, in direct opposition to their text. 
Thus at length It gained an acknowledged position, yet never 
without encountering resistance ; and even in those circiM of 
Jewish life where in principle it served as a nom theM w«o 
countless departures from it “ 

literature of the compendia cf., further, vU^aff. 

(e) Besponwe.— A combination o' JcwiMA 
literature dealt with in the foregoing is '““"d In tee FA 
u-TuhubUth (‘Questions and Answers’), which “““'o 
nations, decisions of partlcniar cases, etc. The 
change of views regarding Talmudic problems began very early. 
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und on active correspondence by letter had been carried on 
between the teachers of the Talmud in Palestine and those in 
Babylonia. In proportion as the Jews became more and more 
dispersed, correspondence became more and more necessary; 
and from the time of the ;G'ftnIm there was a large increase in 
the number of responses ; from that period itself, indeed, no 
fewer than fifteen more or less voluminous collections of re- 
sponses have been preserved. Nor, when the centre of Jewish 
life was transferred to Europe in the lEddle Ages, did the 
interchange of opinions diminish cither in eirtent or in vigour. 
Thousands of opinions and legal pronouncements by certain 
eminent Eabbis of mediteval times have been preserved, and 
were in the mass consulted as an important source of informa- 
tion. The number of works embodjdng such responses is so 
enormous that we must be content to mention only the most 
extensive and the most generally consulted : from the Middle 
Ages we have those of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (1220- 
93), Naljmanides (1191-«. 1270), and Solomon b. Adreth (1235- 
1310), and that of Isaac b. Sheshet (1320-1403), all belonging 
to Spain ; from the dawn of the modern period, those of Israel 
Isserlein (t 1400) and Joseph Kolon (e. 1450), ns also that of 
David ibn Abu Simra (t e. 1570) ; and from more recent times 
those of Ezekiel Laudau (t 1793) and Moses Sofer (t 1839). On 
the literature of the responses cf. also JE xL 240 ff. 

(cf) Systematic teorfcj.—Mcntion must be made, lastly, of that 
branch of the literature which deals with the problems of the 
Talmud in a methodical and systematic way — a mode of treat- 
ment but little regarded in tlie earlier period, and, indeed, 
never strenuously applied till modem times. The earliest work 
aiming at systematic treatment is the Slder Tannalm we. 
Amdrdlm, dating from the 0th cent. ; the next works of the 
kind to appear were the M‘hM hat-Talmudh of ‘ Samuel ibn 
Nagdila ’ (extant only in one part, which, however, is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud) and the MaftiaJi at Nissim b. Jacob, 
both of the 11th century Of great importance in a methodo- 
logical respect, again, are the introductions which Maimonides 
issued as prolegomena to his commentary on the Mishna and 
several of its divisions. Later works worthy of mention are 
the Se/er fiai-ErUAutii of Samson of Chinon (c. 1300) and the 
HilViMth 'Olam of Joshua ha-Levi of Tlomsen (e. 1450); the 
latter has drawn around it numerous commentaries, and has 
often been reprinted. A new epoch in these aspects of Talmudic 
study was ushered in by S. J. L. Rapoport (1790-1867 ; cl. JB 
X. 322 f.), who, in various Hebrew periodicals, as also in his 
dictionaiy, the 'Erekh MUlln, dealt with the problems of the 
Talmud In a scientific way, at once systematic and critical. 
The course marked out by Rapoport has been followed by 
Z, Frankel (1801-75; ib. v. 482 ff.) in his Darkhl ham-Mishnd 
and his M‘bM hd-Terdshalmt, Abraham Geiger (1810-74 ; ib. v. 
584 ff.) in numerous treatises in his magazines, and I. H. Weiss 
(1815-1905 ; ib. xli. 495 ff.) in the historical work named below. 

3. Historical literature. — The post-Biblical his- 
toriography of the Jews took its rise as an element 
in the systematic treatment of the Talmud. The 
majority of the earlier works in this field were 
written chiefly with the object of re-constructing 
the chain of tradition and of determining as 
accurately as possible the genealogies of eminent 
families and the chronicle of learned men. The 
germs of Jewish historical literature are found in 
the Talmud itself, and these furnished the pattern 
for the earliest developments. Tlie chronology of 
the course of history from the Creation to the 
destruction of the Second Temple is given in the 
Seder 'Olam, the nucleus of which was the work of 
Jose b. Ralafta (c. A.D. 160). An annalistic work, 
though dealing only with Jthe family of the exilarchs, 
is found in the Seder 'Olam Zuta, a genealogical 
register, wMch cannot have been dra'wn up before 
the 7th cent. A.D., and which assumes a disparaging 
attitude towards the exilarchs of the day. The 
biographical annals of scholarship, again, are re- 
presented by the Seder Tanndim lae-Amdratm (c. 
880), and the Epistle of Sherira (987), the latter 
being our principal source for the period between 
A.D. 500 and 1000. To the same class belongs also 
Hh^Seferhaq-Qahhald, composed inllGl by Abraham 
b. David of Toledo, who is chiefly concerned to 
exhibit the continuity of learned tradition down to 
his own times; for, though he gives somewhat more 
detailed information regarding the Jews in Spain 
of the two preceding centuries, yet even there his 
manifest purpose is to trace the development of 
learning and recognized authority. The work of 
Abraham Zakuto, who was for a time a professor 
of astronomy .and chronology in Salamanca, but 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain settled 
in the East, was upon similar lines ; his Sefer 
YvhSstn (1504) contains a detailed study of most 


of the Talmudic authorities, and also a chronology 
brought doTO to his oivn day. For centuries this 
work was known only in a form containing a series 
of supplements, and was first made accessible in its 
original^ shape in 1857. Jehiel Heilprin, of Minsk, 
wrote his Seder had-D(r6th (c. 1700) solely for the 
purpose of supplementing the data of Zakuto and 
bringing the Rabbinical genealogies down to his 
own times. 

A further incentive to the writing of history was 
provided by the peculiar fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and in particular by the sufierings and 
persecutions which they had to endure almost 
without intermission during the Middle Ages. 
These oppressions are chronicled in a vast number 
of fragmentary records, both in prose and in poetry, 
but there are very few connected and continuous 
accounts. We shall enumerate here only the more 
extensive compilations of this type still extant. 
A narrative of the persecutions which harassed the 
Jews, chiefly in the Rhine country, in connexion 
with the Crusades is given by A. Neubauer and M. 
Stem in their Hebraische Berichte iiber die Juden- 
verfolgungen wdhrend der Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 1892. 
In those days of incessant persecution it was the 
practice to read (commemorare) in the synagogues 
the roll of those who had perished as martyrs; 
so-called memorial books were drawn up in the 
various communities, and were constantly added 
to. The most comprehensive of these books was 
published by S. Salfeld under the title Das Marly ro- 
logium des Niimberger Memorbuches, Berlin, 1898. 
The earliest connected account of the persecutions 
was composed by the noted astronomer Judah ibn 
Verga (t c. 1485), whose Shebhei Y‘hiidhuh was 
supplemented by a younger relative named Solomon 
and another writer named Joseph, and published 
in its enlarged form. The best-known account of 
the Jewish martyrdoms in the Middle Ages is from 
the hand of the physician Joseph hak-K0h6n, who 
lived in the 16th cent., and resided in various 
Italian cities ; his 'Bmeq hab-Bakhd describes with 
accuracy and graphic power the persecutions and 
banishments suffered by the Jews from the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A strange combination 
of martyrology and the history of learning is found 
in Gedaliab ibn Yahya’s Shalshelcth haq-Qahbald 
[c. 1550), ■which, although much of it was shown at 
an early date to be untrue and even incredible, 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, and was again 
and again issued in printed editions. 

The Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages had 
little aptitude for intelligently grasping or portray- 
ing their people’s history. The Book of Josippon, 
a reproduction of the Latin Hegesippus (cf. EBE 
vii. 578'') in fluent Hebrew, composed in Italy in 
the 10th cent., stood long alone ; by reason of its 
■vivid and interesting style it has always been held 
in great esteem, and has been not only frequently 
edited in Hebrew, but also translated into many 
other languages. Even more rarely, if possible, 
do we find medimval Jewish writers attempting to 
write profane history in Hebrew’. A work of later 
date deserving of mention is Joseph hak-Kdben’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of France and Turlcey, 
written in 1553, while, a few' decades afterwards, 
David Gans (t 1613, in Prague) published, in his 
Semah Ddxotdh (Prague, 1592), records, first of 
Jewish, and then of universal, histoi-y from their 
respective beginnings to his own time ; this work 
appeared also in a Latin translation. In general, 
however, Jewish writers restricted themselves to 
the composition of popular narratives of particular 
episodes. 

It was not until comparatively recent times, 
indeed, that Jewish history was tre.ated in a 
coherent and orderly manner. In 1820 I. M. Jost 
began the publication of a history’ of the Jews in 
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many volumes and in various forms, in -which he 
was primarily concerned to recount the political 
fortunes of his people, discussing their sociological 
development in an appendix. Leopold Zunz, while 
he -wrote nothing of the nature of a systematic 
work on Jewish history, furnished in his Zur 
Geschichta und Literatur (Berlin, 1845) copious 
materials for all branches of that history, and 
suggestions as to the method of treating them. 
The hest-kno-wn and most -widely circulated work 
of this class, the Geschichte der Juden hy H. Graetz 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853-70), aims chiefly at exhibit- 
ing the development of the religion and literature 
of the Jews in relation to their political position 
and the martyrdoms sufiered by them, wuile A. 
Geiger’s Das Judentum und seine Geschichte 
(Breslau, 1871) deals solely with their religious 
development. I. H. Weiss, in his Heb. Ddr D6r 
io‘-Ddrshdta (Vienna, 1871-91), is likewise concerned 
only with the development of Judaism on its 
spiritual side. On the historical literature cf. also 
M. Steinschneider, Die Gesch.-Literatur der Juden, 

i. (Frankfort, 1905), and art. ‘ Historiograph-v ’ in 
JBvi.423ff. 

An important source of information regarding 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is 
found in the copious narratives of the numerous 
Jewish travellers and wayfarers. The most im- 
portant of such books of travel is the Massd'6th of 
IBenjamin of Tudela, who (c. 1165) made a journey 
from Spain to the East and back, and noted down 
in a racy style ‘aU that he had seen or heard.’ 
In the edition of the Massadth prepared by A. 
Asher (London, 1840), Zunz has given a detailed 
account of the geographical literature of the Jews 

ii. 230 ir.). 

4 . Systematic theology. — A great part of the 
Talmud and the Midrashlm is devoted to the 
religious and moral teachings of Judaism; the 
Haggada in particular is concerned mainly with 
the problems of theology — with dogmatic and 
ethical ideas. No more than the Bible itself, 
however, does the Talmudic literature give a 
systematic presentation of theological doctrine. 
It was, in fact, only under the influence of Muslim 
theology that Jewish writers first essayed to deal 
systematically with the doctrinal fabric of their 
religion, and to support it by arguments. Their 
woidcs were, to begin with, -written in Arabic, hut 
were soon all translated into Hebrew — largely 
through the efforts of the family of Ihn Tibbon, 
in Lunel— and in this form given to the Jewish 
world. The earliest speculative theologian among 
the Jews was Sa'adya GaSn, who, in his Emundth 
vf-De'Cth, written in 933, sought to bring the 
doctrinal teachings of Judaism into relation with 
contemporary philosoplw. Bahya b. J oseph (first 
half of 11th cent. ; JE ii. 44611'.) won an extra- 
ordinary success with his ]S6bh6th hal-L’bhdbhdth, 
which treats chiefly of the moral teachings of 
Judaism ; the hook was read far and wide, and 
was in its day perhaps the most popular work of 
eneral philosophical literature among the Jews, 
udah Halevi (./^ vii. 346 ff. ; see also art. Hale-VI), 
in his Kuzari, renounced philosophy altogether, 
and based theology exclusively upon the revealed 
faith and the experience of the Jewish people; 
the work, by reason of its poetic mode of treatment 
in tlie style of the Platonic Dialogues, enjoyed a 
great vogue. By far the most eminent work in 
this field, however, is the JlSreh N‘bhukhtm of 
Moses Maimonides, which, like his Mishne Tdrak 
mentioned above, is distinguished at once for its 
rigorously systematic structure and for the keen- 
ness and independence of its thought. Although 
the book, witli its free handling of Je-\vish doctrine, 
aroused hostility on many sides, and was even 
publicly burned at the instance of Jewish accusers. 


yet in influence it stands supreme ; all later study 
of Je-i^ush philosophy revolves around the M6reh 
and the most outstanding Jewish thinkers, such as 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn {qq.v.), and Solomon 
Maimon, found in it the incentive to the con- 
struction of their own systems. The M6reh marks 
the culminating point of Jewish philosophical 
literature in the Middle Ages. Of writers belong- 
ing to the time after Maimonides we mention onW 
Levi ben Gershon ([g.v.] 1350; JE viii. 26 ff.), 

who, with his Millihmbth Adhdndi, was the first to 
make a stand against the authority of Aristotle ; 
Rasdai Crescas (c. 1400; ib. iv. 350 ff.), whose Or 
Adhdnai was dra-wn upon by Spinoza as an import- 
ant source; and Joseph Albo (c. 1415; ib. i. 324 ff.), 
whose 'Ikkdrtm was an enormously popular book. 

The period after Maimonides was, however, on 
the whole one of profound decadence in philo- 
sophical studies, which were, in fact, regarded as 
positi-vely unlawful. The enlightened philosophy 
of Maimonides brought forth a counterpoise in the 
composition of the Qabbala (see Rabbala), a 
peculiar medley of speculative ideas and curious 
fancies which was put forward as an esoteric 
doctrine of ancient origin, and sought to attach 
itself to the earliest authorities ; its representatives, 
indeed, did not scruple even to dissemmate writings 
purporting to be the work of the most venerable 
personages, including Moses and the Patriarchs. 
The most notable book of such speculative secret 
doctrine was the Z6hdr, which was pat into cir- 
culation c. 1300 hy Moses de Leon, and passed 
off as the work of Simeon b. Yohai, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D. It takes the form of a commentary 
to the Pentateuch, but is interspersed with many 
systematic dissertations, which bear special names, 
and are perhaps later insertions. The Zdhur was 
regarded with the utmost reverence; it was de- 
signated a divine book, and was ranked higher 
than the Talmud or even the Bible itself ; its real 
origin was brought to light only in recent times. 
The name of Isaac Luria (t 1572) marks a further 
stage in the development of the mystical literature. 
While Luria himself -nrote nothing, his pupils pro- 
mulgated his teachings in a vast number of tiio- 
graphies of their master, of commentaries to the 
Bible and the book of prayer, and of legal and 
ethical works. Likewise Rasidism (cf. ERE vii. 
606'’), the last phase of Je^vish mysticism, gave 
birth to countless works of the kind indicated 
above ; but, as all of them reproduce the ideas of 
their respective schools in a most unsystematic 
and incoherent way, it is very difficult to describe 
them in terms of literary science. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that 
Jewish theology again assumed a rationalLstic 
character. The turning-point was marked by 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem (Berlin, 1783), and there- 
after, under the influence of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schelling, Jewish thought brought forth various 
systems, not one of which, however, can be said to 
have come into general favour. The modern 
Judaism of Western countries, in fact, has been 
powerfully influenced by the prevailing philosophy 
of the age. Of the latest works dealing with 
Jewish theology we would mention only K. 
Kolder, Grundriss einer systematischen Thcologie 
des Judentums, Leipzig, 1910, and S. Scliechter, 
Some Aspects of Raboinxc Theology, London, 1909. 

The ideas embedded in the theologiMi literature 
were given to the wider Jewish public by means 
of popular -writings, including not only the many 
widely circulated discourses (D'rashdth), but also 
numerous books of morals, which, it is true, laid 
more emphasis upon ethics than upon the specu- 
lative verification of the faith. The most excellent 
of the books of morals produced in the fuddle 
Ages is the Sefer Jfdsidhim of Judah b. Samuel of 
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Re"ensl)urg (+1217; JE vii. 356 S'.}, a •work of 
high ethical value, which, though not free from 
the superstition of its time, is pervaded hy an 
admirable spirit of piety and an earnest desire to 
foster the mutual love of men. The hooks of 
morals were in many cases translated into the 
language of the country in which they arose, and 
they form a large part of the Judreo-German, 
Judajo-Spanish, and Judoeo-Arahic literatures. 
From the time of their composition they have had 
an enormous currency, and even at the present day 
the most widely read and systematic work on 
Judaism is the Isthik des Jndentums of M. Lazarus 
(Frankfort, 1898, 1911). 

The theology of the Jews also involved the work 
of pointing out the lines of demarcation between 
their oivn religion and other creeds. The J ews, who 
from an early period formed hut a sparse minority 
among the adherents of other faiths, had abundant 
occasion for such procedure. As might he ex- 
pected, all their writings which deal with theo- 
logical matters are concerned also with apologetics 
and polemics, hut the systematic treatment of the 
questions at issue was a relatively late develop- 
ment. The works in this field which w-ere given 
to the public and still survive are hut few in 
number ; from fear of the dominant religion, in- 
deed, they were often suppressed, or at any rate 
not issued in printed form.^ Jeudsh polemical 
works consist either of explanations of Biblical 
passages which had been interpreted in a Christo- 
logical or Muhammadan sense, or of systematic 
treatises on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
or Islam. Of writings directed against Christianity 
the T6l‘dh6th Y‘shiC (on which see EBE vii. 652*) 
was not used so much hy Jews themselves as hy 
Christian controversialists. Of Jewish polemical 
works that created a considerable stir, mention 
may ho made of the Nissdhdn of Lipman-Muhl- 
hausen, a resident of Prague' (c. 1400), who in that 
work brought forward three hundred and forty-six 
passages or the OT as telling against Christianity, 
and the Pizzdq Umiind, in which Isaac Troki, the 
Qaraite, made a systematic attack upon Christian 
doctrine (c. 1580). Both of these Avorks Avere trans- 
lated into various languages, and many attempts 
Avore made to refute them by Christian tlieologians. 
On the polemical literature cf., further, JEx. 10211. 

A considerable amount of varied polemical 
activity Avas likeAvise directed against the Qaraites 
and other JeAvish sects, hut for the most part it 
finds expression incidentally in more general Avrit- 
ings, and Ave .are unable to specify any monograph 
of importance in this smaller field. 

5 . Liturgical and secular poetry. — The AA’orship 
of God supplied the most poAA’erfiil impulse to the 
post-Biblical development of HehreAv poetry, Avhich, 
now termed jnyyut, was revived Avith a aucav to en- 
riching the liturgy. All instruction in and lauda- 
tion 01 Jewish history and religion, AA’hich in the 
olden time had been the Avork of the preacher, fell, 
from c. A.D. 600, to the function of thepaifdn. It 
Avas under the influence of the Arabs that JcAvish 
religious poetry sprang into life, and it Avas from 
them that it borroAved its artistic forms, but it 
required first of all to mould the HebreAV language 
to its designs — a process Avhich, after long-sustained 
efibrts, Avas at length brought to full realization in 
Spain. The most distinraished paitdn of the 
Middle Ages Avas Eleazar o. Jacob naq-Qallr, Avho 
lived proiiably c. A.D. 750 in Palestine ; he com- 
posed over tAvo hundred Avell-knoAvn poems, which 
have found a place in the JcAi'ish prayer-books of 

1 Writings connected Acith the ions controversy between 
Judaism and Christianit}' wore collected by J. B. de Kossi in 
his BiWicitheca Judaica Antichrisliana^ Parma, 1800, while 
Stcinschneider has compiled a work entitled Polemitdie und 
apolotjetisc/ie Biteratur in arabischer Sprache ztcUchen Hut- 
Itmen, ChrisUn tind Juden, Leipzig, 1877. 


nearly^ aU countries, though Ave must note the 
exception of Spain, which had its OAvn eminent 
figures in this lield, and Avhere medial val HebreAv 
poetry attained its highest level hetAveen 1040 and 
1140. The most outstanding names here are those 
of Solomon ibn Gahirol, !Moses and Abraham ibn 
Ezra, and Judah HaleAu (qq.v.). Poems hy these 
Avriters are found in all prayer-books, hut such com- 
positions form only a small part of their poetic work; 
they also wrote A’oluminous ‘ divans,’ Avhich, it is 
true, soon fell into oblmon, and Avere rediscovered 
only in recent times ; a number of them still await 
publication. On the piyyut cf. JE x. 65 ff. 

While liturgical poetry occupied the place of 
supreme regard, other branches of the poetic art 
AA'ere hy no means neglected. Of these the most 
widely cultivated Avas the didactic, Avhich Avas 
turned to account in every department of know- 
ledge. The piyyiit itself sometimes assumed a 
didactic form ; but, in addition, Ave find disquisi- 
tions in verse relating to the calendar, philology, 
and Biblical study, the Halalclia, the Iuaa's of 
religion, Talmudic jurisprudence, philosophy and 
polemics, history, medieme, astronomy, etc., and 
poems in aU these branches of study are extant 
m large numbers (cf. JE x. 98 f.). Of more im- 
portance, as being more closely in touch Avith the 
poetic spirit, is JeAA'ish lyric poetry. The religious 
poetry, once more, Avas to a great extent lyrical. 
But the earliest development of the lyric in the 
ordinary sense, t.e. the poetry that finds its themes 
in loA'e, AAune, war, patriotism, etc., took place in 
Spain, Avhere the supreme master of this form Avas 
Moses ibn Ezra, Avhere Judah Halevi Avon renoAvn 
by his occasional poems and his poetical descrip- 
tions of nature, and Avhere Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Judah al-Rarizi (early 13th cent.) found recognition 
as keen satirists. The greatest JeAvish secular 
poet, hoAvever, Avas Immanuel b. Solomon, of Borne 
— the contemporary, perhtms a personal friend, 
of Dante — avIio combined Oriental fantasy AA+th 
Italian erotics, and gave expression to them in 
highly polished HebreAv verse, Avriting, indeed, AA+th 
such audacious abandon tliat the ShitlMn 'Ariikh 
forbade the reading of the poet’s MahherOth on the 
Sabbath, AvhUe even in our own time Graetz has 
accused him of having profaned the Hebrew muse. 
Another lyric AAwiter Avorthy of mention is Israel 
Nagara (c. 1570), Avho, while he sings of God and 
of Israel, Avorks upon a basis of love-songs and their 
melodies, and AvritesAvith such intensity of passion 
and such daring anthropomorphism that he too in- 
curred the censure of the Rabbis. Moses Rayyim 
Luzzatto (1707-47) deserves mention as a AA’riter of 
great emotional poAver, and as tlie first Avho com- 
posed epic poetry in the HebreAV language. 

JeAA'i^ poetry, like JeAA-ish literature in general, 
passed through a long period of barrenness, Avhich 
lasted, indeed, until it Avas A-italized by the modem 
renascence of intellectual interests. The majority 
of the more distinguished poets of the present age 
are of Russian origin, the most eminent of all being 
Judah Loeb Gordon (1831-92 ; cf. JE vi. 47 f.), 
whose achievement, hoAveA^er, lies more in the field 
of satire than in that of the lyric. Of liv'ing poets 
special reference is duo to H. H. Bialik, Avhose lyric 
poetry has justly met AA’ith the highest apprecia- 
tion, and Avhose compositions have alreaay been 
translated into nearly every European language. 
The last few decades have Avitnessed the rise of a 
copious HebreAv literature of general interest. 

UiERATURE.— J. W. Etheridge, Jerusalem and Tiberias; 
Sara and Cordoca : lUUgxous and Scholastic Leamina of the 
Jews, London, 1856; M. Steinschneider, Jetrish Literature 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Cenlurg, Eng-, tr., do. 1857; 

D. Cassel, Lehrbuch der jildUchen Geschiehte und Litteratur, 

Leipzig, 187B, ^Berlin, 1890, Eng. tr.. Manual of Jetrish History 
and Literature, London, 1SS3 ; G. K.Arpeles, Geschiehte der 
jiidisehen Literatur, Berlin, ISSO, =1909. Ein Blick in die 
judisehe Literatur, Prague, 1895, Jetrish LiUrature and other 
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Essays, PhUadelphia and London, 1895 ; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History 0/ Jewish Literature, London, 1906; S. Levy, ‘Is there 
a Jewish Literature?’ in JQR xv. [1903] 683-603: J. Jacobs, 
art. ‘Bibliography’ inJ’Siii. [1902] 199-201; I. Davidson, art. 
Literature, Hebrew,’ ib. viii. [190-1] 103-112. 

_ I- Elbogen. 

LITERATURE (Pahlavi). — Pahlavi (‘Par- 
thian,’ i.e. ‘heroic, belonging to heroic times ’), or 
Middle Persian, literature dates, so far as its con- 
tributions to religion are concerned, from the 8th 
to the 11th cent, of our era ; and its chief value in 
this regard is the elucidation of Zoroastrianism 
and Manichseanism {qg[.v.), since it explains and 
supplements the data contained in the Avesta 
{q.v.) and adds materially to the scanty documents 
or Maniehtean literature, besides giving frag- 
mentary renderings of Christian texts. The re- 
ligious material in Middle Persian falls into three 
categories : translations of Avesta texts, original 
compositions on Zoroastrian religious subjects, and 
Manichman and Christian literature. 

I. Translations of Avesta texts. — These trans- 
lations are combined ivith running commentaries, 
sometimes of considerable length; but they are 
handicapped by failing to understand the original, 
especially in its grammatical relations, since the 
inflected type of the Avesta language had yielded, 
long before the composition of any Middle Persian 
of which we have any indication, to the analytic 
type present in Pahlavi, whose grammar differs 
only in unimportant details from that of Modem 
Persian and other modem Indo-Iranian dialects. 
At the same time, the Middle Persian translations 
of the Avesta possess a real value and must be 
considered in any attempt to decipher the meaning 
of the Avesta original, particularly in view of the 
allusions, etc., preserved by Iranian tradition (see, 
further, art. Interpretation [Vedic and Avesta]). 
The principal Pahlavi translations are of the 
Yasna, Visparad, and Vcndldad (most convenient^ 
ed. F. Spiegel, Avesta, Vienna, 1853-58; L. H. 
Mills, The Ancient MS of the Yasna, with its 
Pahlavi Tr. (A.D. 1S23), generally quoted as J2, 
Oxford, 1893, and Gathas, Leipzig, 1892-1913 [also 
with Sanskrit and Modem Persian versions, and 
Eng. tr.]; the Vendldad separately by D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1895, and H. Jamasp and M. 
M. Ganderia, do. 1907), NyayiSns (ed. [also with 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati versions, and Eng. 
tr.] M. N. Dhalla, New York, 1908),^ YaSt i. (ed. 
K. Salemann, in Travaux du 3‘ congris des orienta- 
listes, Petrograd, 1879, ii. 493-592), vi., vii., xi. 
(ed. J. Darmesteter, Etudes orient., Paris, 1883, 
ii. 286-288, 292-294, 333-339 ; a complete ed. is 
promised by Dhalla), Nirangistan (ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1894 ; tr. of Avesta portion by 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 78- 
148, and SBE iv.^ [1895] 304r-368), AogemadaecU 
(ed. and tr. W. Geiger, Erlangen, 1878), and Hatoxt 
Nask (ed. and tr. Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa and M. 
Hang, in their Ardd Viraf, Bombay, 1872-74, 
also tr. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 648-658, and 
SBE xxiii. [1883] 311-323). In addition, Pahlavi 
versions of Yt. ii., xiv., and xxiv., and of the 
Afnnakdns and Slh rocaks, are known to exist 
in MS.a 

1 Translations of the Pahlavi version of Ys. xxx. and Ivii. have 
been made by H. Hubschmann (Ein zoroastr. Lied, Munich, 
1872, and S31A, phil.-hist. Olasse, 1873, pp. 051-664), of xi. by 
W. Bang {Bull, de I'Aead. roy. de Belgique, xviii. [1889] 247-260), 
of xxviii.-xxxii. 1 by M. Haug (Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings, and Religion of the Partis*, London, 1907, pp. 335- 
354), of ix. by M. B. Davar (Leipzig, 1904), and of Vena. L by 
W. Geiger (Erlangen, 1877), of i., xviii.-xx. by Haug (op. ext. 
355-393), and of xvii. by P. Horn (ZDMG xliii. [1889] 32-41). 

3 The authenticity of the Vinrkar(-l-DlnV: (ed. Pesbotan, 
Bombay, 1848) is too dubious to be considered here. The book, 
of which the writer knows only two copies (in the Staatbrblio- 
thek, Munich, and in the library of A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia 
Universitv), has been suppressed by the Parsis as unauthentic 
fcf on it West, GIrP ii. 89 f. ; O. Bartholomae, Indogerman. 
Fi^schungen, xi. [1900] 119-131, xii. [1901] 92-101). 


2. Texts on Zoroastrian religious subjects. 

Of these the longest and most important is the 
Binkart (‘Acts of the Religion ’), dating from the 
9th cent., and forming ‘ a large collection of infor- 
mation regarding the doctrines, customs, traditions, 
history, and literature of the Mazda- worshippin o’ 
relimon’ (E. TV. West, GIrP ii. 91). The first two 
books have been lost, and the ninth ends abruptly. 
The Binkart is the chief source for a knowledge 
of Zoroastrian philosophy in the Sasanid period, 
and it also contains much legendary material of 
value, such as the traditions concerning Zoroaster 
(tr. West, SBE xlvii. [1897] 3-130), while two 
books, viii.-ix. (tr. West, ih. .xxxvii. [1892] 3-397), 
contain summaries of the Avesta, including accounts 
of those large portions which are no longer extant. 
The text, which is of exceptional difhculty, has 
been edited by_ D. M. Madan (Bombay, 1911), 
and, with English and Gujarati paraphrases, by 
Peshotan Behramji and Darab Pesbotan Sanjana 
(do. 1874 ff. ; vol. xiii. carries the work through 
Dink. vii. 2). The BundahiSn treats of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology. It is 
found in two recensions : a shorter (ed. and tr. F. 
Justi, Leipzig, 1868; tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 3- 
151) and a longer — the so-called Great, or Iranian, 
BundahiSn (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908 ; 
summary of contents in GIrP ii. 100-102; tr. of 
portions by Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 267 f., ii. 
305-322, 398-402 ; by J. J. Modi, Asiatic Papers, 
Bombay, 1905, pp. 225-234; and by E. Blochet, 
EHR xxxii. [1895] 99 If., 217 fif.). 

Eschatology forms the general subject of the 
Artd-l-Virdf Ndmak, which sets forth, in describ- 
ing the journey of ArfA-i-Viraf through heaven and 
hell, the future life oJ both righteous and wicked 
(ed. Hoshangji and Haug, Bombay, 1872-74). Hero 
belong also the Bahman Yait, which purports to 
be Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster of the 
future vicissitudes of the Iranian nation and 
religion (ed. K. A. Noshervan, Poona, 1899 ; ,tr. 
West, SBE V. 191-235) ; and the Matan-l-S&h 
Vdhrdm-l-Varjdvand (‘Coming of King Vahram- 
i-Varjavand’), on the expulsion of the Arabs from 
Persia (ed. Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp-Asana, 
Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, Bombay, 
1897-1913, p. 160 f.). 

The principal Pahlavi texts of a purely general 
religious character are the following : Mdtigdn-l- 
Haft AmSaspand ( ‘Particulars of the seven Amesha 
Spentas’); StdyUn-% Slh-Eocak (‘Praise of the 
Thirty Days ’), which ‘praises and invokes Auhar- 
mazd as the creator of each of the thirty sacred 
beings whose names are applied to the days of 
the month, and whose attributes are detailed and 
blessed in succession ’(West, GlrPii. 108); StdyiSn- 
%-Dron, a laudation of the dron, or sacred cake ; 
B[aqlqat-t-Bojhd (‘ Statement of the Days ’), stating 
what actions are suitable on each of the days of 
the month ; Mdtlgdn-l Muh Fravartln RoJ Xurdat, 
enumerating the marvellous events that have 
occurred on the sixth day of the first month from 
the beginning to the end of the world (ed. Jamaspji, 
op. cit., pp. 102-108 ; tr. K. J. Jamasp Asana, Cama 
memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 12i^l29) ; 
Mdtlgdn-l-Sih-Eoj, containing material similar to 
t\\e ]^amqat, but in fuller detail (tr. D. P. Sanjana, 
Ncxt-ofkin Marriages in old Irdn, London, 1888, 
pp. 105-116) ; Ddrick-l-Xursandxh, giving the com- 
ponents (contentment, perseverance, etc.) which 
are to be pounded ivith ‘ the pestle of reverence, and 
taken daily at dawn with the spoon of prayer (ed. 
Jamaspji, op. cit., p. 154); Cim-l-Dron (‘Meaning 
of the Sacred Cake’), dealing with the embolism 
and consecration of the dron; Patet-l-Xut, a long 
formula for the confession of one’s^sins j a number 
of Afrlns (‘Benedictions’); the ASirvdd, or mar- 
riage benediction ; Namdz-i-Auharmazd, a landa- 
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tion of Ahura Mazda (ed. and tr. E. Sachan, SWA W 
Ixvii. [1871] 828-833; also tr. Darmeateter, Une 
Fridre judio-p&rsane, Paris, 1891); and Nam- 
stayiinih, a landation of the name and attributes 
of Abura Mazda. 

Second only to the Dlnkart as a sonrce for 
knowledge of the religions philosophy of the 
Sasanid Zoroastrians (and, like the larger work, 
doubtless embodying a large amount of older 
material) is what may he termed responsa litera- 
ture. This treats of aU sorts of matters on which 
questions might arise. One of the most important 
works of this type is the Datistan-l-DiniTc, the 
‘ Religious Opinions ’ of Manuscihar, high priest of 
Pars and Kirman, in reply to the questions raised 
by Mitro-XhrsSt and others (tr. W^t, SBE xviii. 
[1882] 3-276; the first 15 questions ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1897) ; with this is connected 
a long and important Pahlavi Bivayat (ed. Bamanji 
NasarvanjiDhahhar, Bombay, 1913), while thesame 
Manuscihar wrote, in 881, three epistles on ritual 
problems (ed. Dhabhar, Bombay, 1912, tr. "West, 
SBE xviii. 279-366), his brother, ZflbSparam, also 
being the author of a noteworthy religious treatise 
(tr. West, SBE v. 155-186, xlvxi. 13^170, xxxvii. 
401-405). Of equal importance with the Datistdn- 
t-Dlmk is the Dind-t-Mainog-i-Xra^ (‘ Opinions of 
the Spirit of Wisdom’), of which only a portion 
(ed. F. C. Andreas, Kiel, 1882) survives in Pahlavi, 
though the conmlete work is found in Pazand and 
Sanskrit (ed. West, Stuttgart, 1871, tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. [1885] 3-113). The FursiSnVia (‘ Questions ’) 
are chiefly answered by quotations from Avesta 
texts (the latter ed. and tr. Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, iii. 63-77, SBE iv.’ 276-299), and another 
noteworthy collection of responsa (as yet unedited) 
is contained in the Bivdyat-i-Ecmet-i-AiavahiUdn. 
Here, too, belongs, roughly speaking, the Sayast- 
la-Sayast (‘Proper and Improper’), whose contents 
‘ are of a very varied character, but sins and good 
works, precautions to avoid impurities, details^ of 
ceremonies and customs, the mystic simEcation 
of the Gathas, and praise of the sacred beings are 
the principal subjects discussed’ (West, GIrF ii. 
107 ; tr. West, SBE v. 239-406). In this category 
may also be ranked the Mdtigdn-i-YoSt-i-Frydno, 
narrating how the righteous Y6sht answered the 
33 questions of the -wizard Axt, who was thus 
destroyed, whereas he had previously killed all 
who had failed to solve his queries — the Irauian 
version of the story of the sphinx (ed. and tr. 
Hoshaugji and Hang, in their Arda Virdf; also tr. 
A. Barthdlemy, Une Ltgende iranienne, Paris, 
1889). Controversial literature is represented by 
the Mdtigdn-l gujastah Ahdlii, recounting the 
disputation between the heretic Abalis and Atur- 
Farnbag (who began the compilation of the 
Dmhart) before the khalif al-Ma’mun about 825 
(ed. and tr. Barthdlemy, Paris, 1887). 

Yet another important type of Pahla-vi literature 
is that of didactic admonitions. To this class be- 
long the Pand-ndmak-l-ZqratvH (not the Prophet, 
but probably the son of AturpaW-Maraspandan ; 
ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, iii his Ganje-Shdyagdn, 
Bombay, 1885) ; Anaarjd-Xiisrd-l-Kavatdn, pur- 
porting to be the dying counsels of Chosroes to his 
people (ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit. ; also tr. L. C. 
Casartelli, BOR i. [1887] 97-101, and Salemann, 
Milangcs asiat. tirts dti bvU. de Vacad. imp. dcs 
sciences de SC. Pttcrsbourg, ix. [1887] 242-253); 
Andarg-i-Aiurpat-i-HTdraspanddn, being the advice 
of AttlrpSt to his son Zaratusht (perhaps the person 
mentioned just above ; ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit . ; 
also tr. C. de Harlez, Mns6on, vi. [1887] 66-78) ; 
Pand-ndmak-x-Vajbrg-Mitro-x-Buxta.kdn (ed. and 
tr. Sanjana, op. cit.) ; Five Dispositions for Priests 
and Text Admonitions for Laymen (ed. Jamaspji, 
op. cit. 129-131) ; Characteristics of a Happy Man 


(ed. Jamaspji, op. cit. 162-167); Vacak aScand- 
i-AtUrpat-i-Mdraspanddn, the dying counsel of 
Attirpat (ed. Jamaspji, op. cit. 144-153) ; Andarj-l- 
AoSnar-x-ddnak, Injunctions to Beh-dtns, Admoni- 
tions to Mazdayasnians, and Sayings of Atur- 
Fambag and Baxt-Afrit (these as yet unedited). 

3. Manichffian and Christian literature. — Until 
comparatively recently it was supposed thatPahlavi 
literature was exclusively Zoroastrian; but the 
discoveries made in Central Asia by M. A. Stein, 
A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot have 
revealed a new pro-vince of extreme interest and 
value. The decipherment of the MSS found by 
these explorers has only begun. Here it must 
suflice to say that we already possess Pahlavi 
versions of somewhat extensive portions of 
Manichffian literature — a fact the more important 
since this religion had hitherto been known only 
from the ^^Titings of its enemies. The most im- 
portant collection of these texts thus far is that 
of F. W. K. Miiller (-with German translation, 
‘ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan,’ ABA W, 1904 ; revised ed. C. Salemann, 

‘ Manichaeische Studien, i.,’ M6m. de Vacad. imp. 
des sciences de St. Pitersbourg, viii. 10 [1908]; 
Muller, ‘ Doppelblatt aus einem manich. Hymnen- 
buch,’.4RA ly , 1913), In the closely allied Soghdian 
dialect are numerous fragments of a version of the 
NT, perhaps from the 9th or 10th cent. (Muller, 

‘ NT Bruchstucke in sog. Sprache,’ SB A W, 1907, 
pp. 260-270; ‘Sog. Texte, 1.,’ ABAW, 1913; cf. 
L. H. Gray, ExpTxxv. [1913] 59-61). 

4. Pazand and Sanskrit versions, — The special 
problems of the Pahlavi lanraage cannot be dis- 
cussed here (see F. Spiegel, Gram, der Huzvdresch 
Sprache, Vienna, 1851 ; P. B. Sanjana, Gram, of 
the Pahlvi Lang., Bombay, 1871 ; C. de Harlez, 
Manuel du Pehlevi, Paris, 1880; Darmesteter, 
Etudes iran., do. 1883; Salemann, ‘ Mittelpersisch,’ 
GXrP I. i. [1901] 249-332 ; E, Blochet, Etudes de 
gram, pehlvie, Paris, n.d. [1905]) ; it must sufiSce 
to say that, when the Semitic words (or logograms) 
in Pahlavi are UTitten in Iranian (e.g., iahan Sdh, 
‘king of kings,’ instead of malkdan malkd), the 
language is termed Pazand (Spiegel, Gram, der 
Pdrsisprache, Leipzig, 1851). hlany Pahla-vi texts 
already listed are found in Pazand as well. The 
great majority of the relimous writings of this 
type, except the important jSifaznd gumunig-Vijur 
(‘Doubt-dispelling Explanation’), probably datmg 
from the latter part of the 9th cent. (ed. Hoshang 
and West, Bombay, 1887 ; tr. West, SBE xxiv. 
117-251), and the Jamdsp-ndmak (ed. J. J. Modi, 
Bombay, 1903), have been edited by E. K. Antia 
(P&zend Texts, Bombay, 1909). The Sikand gum- 
dnxg-Vijdr defends the doctrine of dualism, and in 
this connexion polemizes in ve^ interesting fashion 
against Judaism, Christianity, hlanichaianism, 
and — necessarily quite guardedly — Muliammadan- 
ism (cf. artt. Jesus Christ in Zoroastrianism, 
Jews in Zoroastrianism); the Jamdsp-ndmak 
gives a summary of Iranian cosmology, history, 
and future fortunes of the Iranian religion. 
Among the texts edited by Antia are dods (bene- 
dictions recited on various occasions), nirangs 
(charms, often of much ethnographical interest; 
for examples see Modi, Anthropological Papers, 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 48, 125-129 ; K. E. Kanga, in 
Cama Mem. Vol., 142-145), patcts (confessions) ; 
and of texts not included in this collection mention 
may be made of A Father instructing his Son and 
Andarj-x-danak Mari. 

A number of _Pahla^'i (and Avesta) treatises are 
found in Sanskrit ns well as in Pahlavi and Pfiznnd 
versions. Many of these are given in editions of 
Palilavi texts enumerated above, but we must also 
note the ed. of Neriosangh’s version of the Fasna 
by Spiegel (Leipzig, 1861) and the series of Collected 
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Sanskrit Writings ofths Parsis, ed. S. D. Bharucha 
(Bombay, 1906 ft'.). 

5. Parsi-Persian literature. — Apart from Persian 
translations of Avesta and Pahlavi texts, there is 
a large amount of Zoroastrian literature in Persian, 
which, for the most part, stUl awaits study. The 
ZartuSt-ndmah, dating from the 12th cent., which 
is now accessible in original and translation by 
F. Rosenberg (Petrograd, 1904), gives a legendary 
biography of Zoroaster. Another work of im- 

ortance is the Sad-dar (‘Hundred Gates’), which 

iscusses a hundred subjects of note in Zoroastrian- 
ism. Two of its three recensions have been trans- 
lated into English (West, SEE xxiv. 255-361) and 
Latin (T. Hyde, Hist, religionis vetemm Persarum, 
Oxford, 1700, pp. 433-488). A different work, 
although along the same general lines, is the Sad- 
darhand-l-Rui (or Sad-dar BundahiSn ; ed. B. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). Of worth for a study 
of the methods of Zoroastrian polemic against 
Muhammadanism is the ' Ulamd-i-Isldm, which is 
found in two recensions, the shorter of which has 
been edited and translated (ed. J. Mohl, Fragmens 
relatifs d la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829 ; tr. 
J. VuUers, Fragments uher die Religion des Zoro- 
aster, Bonn, 1831 ; Blochet, RHB xxxvii. [1898] 
23-49). A particularly valuable collection of Parsi- 
Persian literature is contained in the MS Bu 29, 
belonging to the University of Bombay, the second 
volume of which has been edited by M. N. Unvala 
(not yet published) and analyzed by Rosenberg 
{Notices de litt, parsie, Petrograd, 1909). It con- 
tains a large number of Rivdyats (religious tradi- 
tions) and letters on the most diverse subjects 
— ritual, cosmogony, eschatology, etc. — the longer 
recension of the ' Ulamd-i-Isldm (pp. 72-80), the 
Ahkdm-i-JdmSsp (containing the horoscopes of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Alexander the Great, Christ, 
Mazdak, etc., as well as cosmology and eschato- 
logy, pp. 111-130), Vasf-i-AmSdsfandan (attri- 
butes of the Amesha Spentas, pp. 164-.192), Kghdz- 
i-ddstdn Mazdak va-Sdh NuSlrvdn 'Adil (on the 
heresiarch Mazdak, pp. 214-230), six parables con- 
nected with the Barlaam cycle (pp. 305-327 ; cf. art. 
JOSAPHAT, Baklaam AND), and questions asked of 
Zoroaster by Jamasp (pp. 417-422). Among other 
Parsi-Persian texts, not yet edited, may be men- 
tioned a Discussion on Dualism between a Zoro- 
astrian priest and a Muhammadan, and the 
Saugand-ndmah, or ‘ Book of Oaths.’ 

The interesting secular works in Pahlavi, Pazand, 
and Parsi-Persian, such as geographical matter, 
social rules, and tales, do not come Avithin the 
sphere of religion. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that translations 
of the Avesta have been made not only into 
Persian (for specimens see, in addition _to works 
cited above, Darmesteter, Etudes iran. ii. 262ff.), 
but also, from the 15th cent., into Gujarati, the 
vernacular of the Indian Zoroastrians (see the 
Prolegomena to K. Geldner’s ed. of the Avesta, 
Stuttgart, 1896, pp. vii-xi; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, i. p. xhi) ; and the modern religion 
literature of the Parsis is chiefly written either in 
Gujarati or in English. 

LnEttATURE. — p. Spiegel, Traditionally Lit, der Parsen, 
Vienna, 1800; E. W. West, 'Pahlavi Lit.,’ GIrP ii. (Strass- 
burg, 1904) 75-129; E. Wilhelm and K. B. Patel, Cat. of 
Soolcs on Irdnian Lit. published in Europe and India, Bombay, 
1901, and the former scholar's annual report on 'Perser' in 
Jahresberichte der Gesehiehtsioissenschaft. 

Louis H. Gray. 

LITERATURE (Vedic and Classical Sanskrit). 
— I. The language. — The name ‘Sanskrit’ {sam^ 
skfta, ‘ adorned,’ ‘ perfected,’ perfect passive parti- 
ciple of the verb sam-sJcar, ‘ to adorn,’ from sam, 

‘ together,’ and kar, ‘ to make ’) is ordinarily applied 
to tiie whole ancient and sacred language of India. 

It belongs more properly to that dialect which may 


be defined more exactly as Classical Sanskrit, the 
language which was treated by the Hindu gram- 
marians, Panini and his followers. For more than 
2000 years, until the present day, this language 
has led a more or less artificial life. Like the 
Latin of the Middle Ages, it was, and is, even to- 
day, to a very marked extent, the means of com- 
munication and literary e.xpression of the priestly, 
learned, and cultivated classes. The more popular 
speech upon which it was based is known as o/id^a 
(‘speech,^ from dkds, ‘to speak’), of which there is 
no direct record. Sanskrit is distinguished more 
obviously from the phonetically later, decayed 
dialects, Prakrit and Pali, the second of the two 
being the language of the canonical 4vritings of the 
Southern Buddhists. The relation of the PraMt 
and Pali dialects to Sanskrit is closely analogous 
to the relation of the Romance languages to Latin. 
On the other hand, Sanskrit is distinguished, al- 
though much less sharply, from the oldest forms of 
Indian speech, preserved in the canonical and 
wholly rmigious literature of the Veda (Skr. veda, 

‘ knowledge,’ from vid, ‘ to know,’ connected with 
Gr. FoT6a ‘I know,’ Lat. videre. Old Bulgarian 
v&di, ‘I know,’ Gothic wait, ‘I know,’ Old High 
German wizzan. Germ, wissen, Eng. wit, ‘toknow^). 
These forms of speech are in their turn by no 
means free from important dialectic, stylistic, and 
chronological differences ; yet they are comprised 
under the name Vedic (or, less properly, Vedic San- 
skrit), which is thus distinguished from the language 
of Panini and its forerunner, the language of the 
Epics, whose proper designation is Sanskrit, or 
Classical Sanskrit. 

Vedic differs from Sanskrit about as much as 
the Greek of Homer does from Attic Greek. The 
Vedic apparatus of grammatical forms is much 
richer and less definitely fixed than that of San- 
skrit The latter has lost much of the wealth of 
form of the earlier language, without, as a rule, 
supplying the proper substitutes for the lost 
materials. Many case-forms and verbal forms of 
Vedic have disappeared in Sanskrit. The sub- 
junctive is lost ; a single Sanskrit infinitive takes 
the place of about a dozen very interesting Vedic 
infinitives. Sanskrit also gave up the most im- 
ortant heirloom which the Hindu language has 
anded do4vn from pre-historic times, namely, the 
Vedic system of accentuation. In the last forty 
ears the recorded Vedic accents have proved to 
e of paramount importance in the history of the 
Indo-European languages. Vedic, however, not- 
4vithstandmg its somewhat unsettled wealth of 
form and its archaic character, is not a strictlv 
popular dialect, but a more or less artificial ‘ high 
speech,’ handed down through generations by 
families of priestly singers. Thus both Vedic and 
Sanskrit, as is indeed the case more or less wherever 
a literature has sprung up, were in a sense caste 
languages, built upon popular idioms. The gram-, 
matical regulation of Sanskrit at the hands of 
Panini and his followers, however, went beyond 
any academic attempts to regulate speech recorded 
elsewhere in the history of civilization. 

Older forms lying behind the Vedic language are 
reconstructed by the aid of Comparative Philology. 
The Vedic people were immigrants to India ; they 
came from the great Iranian region on the other 
side of the Himmaya mountains. The comparison 
of Vedic (and to a less extent Sanskrit) with the 
oldest forms of Iranian speech, the language of 
the Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achremenian Persian kings, yields the rather 
startling result that these languages are collec- 
tively mere dialects of one and the same older 
idiom. This is known as the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan (in the narrower, and proper, sense) mn- 
guage. The reconstructed Aryan language diner* 
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less from tlie language of the Veda than Classical 
Sanskrit does from Frakrit and Pali. The lan- 
guage of the Iranian Avesta is so much like that 
of tile Veda that entire passages of either literature 
may be converted into good specimens of the other 
by merely eliminating the special sound changes 
•which each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and 
above all the mythology of Veda and Avesta are 
closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other. 
In fact, the spiritual monuments of the Avesta as 
■well as the stone monuments of the Achiemenian 
kings became intelligible chiefly by the aid of the 
Vedic language. Since the revival of classical 
learning there has been no event of such import- 
ance in the history of culture as the discovery of 
Sanslmt in the latter part of the 18th century. 
There is at present no domain of historical or 
linguistic science untouched by the influence of 
Sanskrit studies. The study of this language 
gave access to the primitive Indo-European period, 
and originated the science of Comparative Phil- 
ology in all its bearings. Linguistic Science, 
Comparative Mythology, Science of Religion, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, and other important 
fields of historical and philosophical study either 
owe their very existence to the discovery of 
Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its 
study. 

2. The Veda as a whole. — The word ‘Veda’ is 
the collective designation of the ancient sacred 
literature of India, or of individual books belong- 
ing to that literature. At an unkno^vn date, whimi 
is at the present time conventionally averaged up 
as 1500 B.C., butwhich may be considerably earlier, 
Aryan tribes {clans, vU, from which is derived the 
later name of the third, or agricultural, caste, 
VaiSya) began to migrate from the Iranian high- 
lands on the north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
into the north-west of India, the plains of the river 
Indus and its tributaries. The non- Aryan _abo- 
rigines, called Dasyu, in distinction from Arya 
(■\wence the word ‘Aryan’), the name of the 
conquerors, were easily subdued. The conquest 
was followed by gradual amalgamation of the 
fairer-skinned conquerors ■with the dark aborigines. 
The result was a not altogether primitive, semi- 
pastoral civilization, in which cities, kings, and 
priestly schools rivalled the interests connected ■with 
cattle-raising and agriculture. From the start we 
are confronted with a poetical literature, primitive 
on the whole, and more particularly exhibiting its 
crudeness when compared ■with Classical Sanskrit 
literature, yet lacking neither in refinement and 
beauty of thought nor in skill in the handling of 
language and metre. That this product was not 
entirely originated on Indian soil follows from the 
above-mentioned close connexion with the earliest 
forms of Persian literature. Vedic literature in 
its first intention is throughout religious. It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, and sacerdotal formulae 
oflered by priests to the gods in behalf of lay 
sacrificers ; charms for ■witchcraft and medicine, 
manipulated by magicians and medicine-men ; ex- 
positions of the sacrifice, illustrated by legends, 
m the manner of the Jeivish Tahnnd; higher 
speculations, philosophic, psycho-physical, cosmic, 
and theosophic, gradually groiving up in connexion 
with and out of the simpler beliefs ; and, finally, 
rules for conduct in everyday life, at home and 
abroad. This is the Veda as a whole. 

At the base of this entire literature of more than 
100 books, not all of which have as yet been un- 
earthed or published, lie four varieties of metrical 
and formulaic compositions knoivn as the four 
Vedas in the narrower sense. These are the 
Rigveda, the Vajurveda, the Sdmaveda, and the 


Atharvaveda. These four names come from a 
somewhat later time ; they do not coincide exactly 
with the earlier names, nor do they correspond 
completely ■with the contents of the texts them- 
sel'ves. The earlier names are fchah, ‘ stanzas of 
praise,’ yajumsi, ‘ liturgical stanzas and formulse,’ 
samani, ‘melodies,’ and atharvuhgirasah, ‘bless- 
ings and curees.’ The collection which goes by the 
name of Rigveda contains not only ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ but mso ‘ blessings and curses,’ as well as 
most of the stanzas which form the basis of the 
saman-melodies of the Samaveda. The Atharva- 
yeda contains fcftaA and yajiimd, as well as bless- 
ings and curses. The Yajurveda also contains 
many blessings in addition to its main topic, the 
liturgy. The Samaveda is merely a collection of 
a certain land of ‘ stanzas of praise ’ which are 
derived with some variants and additions from the 
Rigveda, but are here set to music which is 
indicated by musical notations. 

3. The Rigyeda. — The Eigveda is on the whole 
the most important as well as the oldest of the four 
collections. A little over 1000 hymns, equalling in 
bulk the survi-ving poems of Homer, are arranged 
in ten books, called mandalas, or ‘circles.’ Six 
of them (ii.-vii.), the so-called ‘family books,’ 
form the nucleus of the collection. Each of these 
is the work of a different ‘seer,’ or rather 
a family of poets, traditionally descended from 
such a Tdt 8^ Biay be gathered from certain 
statements in the hymns themselves. The eighth 
book and the first fifty hymns of the first book, be- 
longing to the family of Kanva, are often arranged 
strophieally in groups of two or three stanzas. 
These form the bulk of those stanzas which are 
sung to melodies in the Samaveda. The hymns 
of the ninth book are addressed directly to the 
deified plant soma, and the liquor pressed from 
it, in order that it may be sacrificed to the gods. 
The remainder of the first hook and the entire 
tenth book are more miscellaneous in character 
and problematic as to arrangement. On the whole 
they are of later origin and from a difierent sphere. 
Their themes are partly foreign to the narrorver 
purpose of the T<diah ; witchcraft hymns of a more 
popular character and theosophic hymns appear 
in considerable numbers. The poems of the former 
class reappear, usually with variants, in the 
Atharvaveda. 

On the whole the Rigveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon (see Vedic Religion) during sacrifice. 
This sacrifice consisted of oblations of intoxicating 
soma, pressed from the ‘ mountain-bom ’ soma- 
plant, ■which reappears in the Zoroastrian Avesta 
under the name haoma (g.v.), and was therefore 
the sacred sacrificial fluid of the Indo-Iranians, or 
Aryans. In addition, melted butter {glvjia, or 
gin) was poured into the fire, personified as the 
god Agni (Lat. ignis), who performs the function 
of messenger of the gods (Angiras). The ritual of 
the Veda is to a considerable extent pre-historic, 
and advanced in character — hy po means as simple 
as was once supposed. But it is much less elabor- 
ate than that of the YaiuTi'eda and the Brahmanas 
(see below). The chief interest of the Rigveda 
lies in the gods themselves and in the myths and 
legends narrated or alluded to in the course of 
their invocation. The mythology represents an 
earlier, clearer stage of thought than is -to be found 
in any other parallel literature. Above all, it is 
sufficiently primitive in conception to show clearly 
the processes of personification by which the 
phenomena of nature developed into gods (anthro- 
pomorphosis). The original nature of the Vedic 
gods, however, is not always clear, not ns clear as 
was once confidently assumed to be the case. The 
analysis of their character is a chapter of Vedic 
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philology as_ difficult as it is important. In any 
case enough is kno-mi to justify the statement that 
the keynote of Rigvedic thought is the nature 
myth. 

4. The Yajurveda. — The Yajurveda represents 
the exceeding OTo-\vth of ritualism or sacerdotalism. 
Its yajuThd, ‘liturgical stanzas and formulae,’ are 
in the main, though not -wholly, of a later time. 
They are partly metrical and partly prose. The 
materials of the Rigveda are freely adapted, -with 
secondary changes of expression, and without 
regard to the original^ purpose and order of their 
composition. The main object is no longer devo- 
tion to the gods themselves ; the sacrifice has 
become the centre of thought : its mystic power is 
conceived to be a thing se, and its every detail 
has swollen into all-importance. A crowd of priests 
(seventeen is the largest number) conduct a vast, 
complicated, and painstaking ceremonial, full of 
symbolic meaning even in its smallest minutim. 
I rom the moment when the priests seat themselves 
on the sacrificial ground, streivn -with sacred grass, 
and proceed to mark out the altars (vedi) on which 
the sacred fires are built every act has its stanza or 
formula, and every utensil is blessed -with its own 
fitting blessing. Every flaw is elaborately expiated. 
These formulte are conceived no longer as prayers 
that may, or may not, succeed, but as inherently 
coercive magic. If the priest chants a formula for 
rain while pouring some sacrificial fluid, rain shall 
and_ must come ; if he makes an oblation accom- 
panied by the curse of an enemy, that enemy is 
surely destroyed. In fact, and in brief, the Yajur- 
veda means the deification of the sacrifice in its 
every detail of act and Avord. 

3. The Samaveda. — The Samaveda is the least 
clear of all the Vedas as regards its purpose and 
origin. Its stanzas, or rather groups of stanzas, 
are kno-wn as samani, ‘melodies.’ The saman- 
stanzas are preserved in three forms : (1) in the 
Rigveda, as ordinary poetry, accented in the same 
Avay as other Vedic poetry ; (2) in the Samaveda 
itself in a form called archiJca, a kind of libretto 
composed of a special collection of stanzas, most of 
which, though not all, occur also in the Rigveda 
(see above) ; here also there is a system of ac- 
cents, peculiar in its notation, but apparently Avith 
reference to the unsung samans ; (3) in the third 
sam3n.-version, the gdnas, or song-books, Ave find 
the real sung samans ; here not only the text but 
the musical notes are mven. StUl this is not yet 
a complete saman. In the middle of the sung 
stanzas exclamatory syllables are interspersed — the 
so-called stohhas, such as om, hau, hai, hoyi, or 
him ; and at the end of the stanzas certain con- 
cluding syllables — the so-called nidhanc^, such as 
atha, a, im, and sat. The Samaveda is devoted 
chiefly to the worship of Indra, who is a blustering, 
braggadocio god and who has to befuddle himself 
Avith soma in order to slay demons. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the samans are the ciAulized version 
of savage shamanism (the resemblance between 
the two Avords, hoAvever, is accidental), an attempt 
to influence the natural order of things by shouts 
and exhortations. It is aa’cII understood that the 
Srahmans were in the habit of blending their own 
hieratic practices and conceptions Avith the prac- 
tices which they found among the people. The 
^aTrtaa-melodies and the exclamations interspersed 
among the words of the text may therefore ^ 
the substitute for the self-exciting shouts of the 
shaman priests of an earlier time. 

6 . The Atharvaveda. — The oldest name of the 
Atharvaveda is atharvdhgirasah, a compound 
formed of the names of two semi-mythic famUies 
of priests, the Atharvans and Ahgirases. At a 
very early time the former term Avas regarded as 
synonymous Avith ‘holy charms,’ or ‘blessings,’ the 


latter AAuth ‘Avitchcraft charms,’ or ‘curses.’ In 
addition to this name, and the more conA'entional 
name Atharvaveda, there are tAvo other names 
practically restricted to the ritual texts of this 
Veda: bhrgvahgirasah, that is, ‘Bhrgus and 
Angirases,’ m which the Bhrgus, another ancient 
family of fire - priests, take the place of the 
Atharvans; and Brahmaveda, probably ‘Veda of 
the Brahma, or holy religion in general.’ As re- 
gards the latter name, it must be remembered that 
the Atharvaveda contains a large number of 
theosophic hymns which deal -with the brahma in 
the sense of the Neo-Platonic X(^os, as a kind of 
pantheistic personification of holy thought and 
its pious utterance. The Atharvaveda is a col- 
lection of 730 hymns, containing some 6000 
stanzas. 

7. The Vedic schools. — ^The redactions or col- 
lections of these four Vedas are knoAvn as Samhitas ; 
each of them is handed doAvn in various schools, 
branches, or recensions, called charana, idkha, 
or bheda, the term idkhd, or ‘ branch,’ being the 
most familiar of the three. These ‘branches’ 
represent a given Veda in forms differing not a 
little from one another. The school differences 
of the Rigveda are unimportant, except as they 
extend also to the Bralimanas and Sutras of that 
Veda (see below). There are tAvo Samaveda 
redactions, those of the schools of the Kauthumas 
and the Ranayaniyas. A very persistent tradition 
ascribes nine schools to the Atharvaveda ; the 
Samhitas of two of these, the Saunakiyas and 
Paippaladas, are published, the latter in an inter- 
esting chromo-photographic reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of that text preserved in 
the library of the University of Tubingen. The 
Yajurveda, especially, is handed doAvn in recen- 
sions that differ from one another very -widely. 
There is in the first place the broad division into 
White Yajurveda and Black Yajurveda. The 
most important difference betAveen these two is 
that the Black Yajurveda schools intermingle 
their stanzas and formulte Avith the prose exposi- 
tion of the Brahraana (see beloAv), Avhereas the 
White Yajurveda schools present their Brahmana 
in separate Avorks. The White Yajurveda belongs 
to the school of the Vajasaneyins, and is sub- 
divdded into the Madhyamdina and Kanva re- 
censions. The important schools of the Black 
Yajurveda are the Taittiriyas, Maitrayaniyas, 
Kathas, and Kapisthalas. Sometimes these schools 
have definite geographical locations. For example, 
the Kathas and Kapisthalas Avere located, at the 
time Avhen the Greeks became acquainted Avith 
India, in the Panjab and in Kashmir. The Maitra- 
yaniyas appear at one time to have occupied the 
re^on around the loAver course of the river Nar- 
mada; the Taittiriyas, at least in modem times, 
are at home in the south of India, the Deccan. 

8. The Brahmanas. — The poetic stanzas and the 
ritualistic formul® of the Vedas collectively go by 
the name of rnantra, ‘ pious utterance,’ or ‘ hymn.’ 
These were foUoAved at a later period by a very 
different literary type, name^, the theological 
treatises called brahmana, the Hindu analogon to 
the Hebrew Talmud. The Brahmanas are exeget- 
ical and commentative, bull^ expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonial, describing its minute details, 
discussing its value or reason, speculating upon its 
ori^, and illustrating its potency by ancient 
legends. Apart from the light which these texts 
throAV upon the sacerdotalism of ancient India, 
they are important because they are ymtten m 
connected prose — the earliest in the entire domain 
of Indo-European speech. They are especially im- 
portant for syntax : in this respect they represent 
the oldest Indian stage even better than the Ii.ig- 
veda, OAving to the restrictions imposed upon tlio 
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latter by its poetic form. The Brahmanas also 
were composed in schools, or recensions : the 
various Bralimana recensions of one and the same 
Veda differ at times even more widely than the 
Samhitas of the mantras. Thus the Eigveda has 
two Brahmanas, the Aitareya and the Kau^takin, 
or &dhkhdyana. The Bralunana matter of the 
Black Yajurvedas is given together -with the 
mantras of that class (see above) ; on the other 
hand, the White Yajurveda treats its Brahmana 
matter separately, and with extraordinary full- 
ness, in the famous Sat^atha Brahmana, the 
‘ Brahmana of a Hundred Fatlis,’ so called because 
it consists of a hundred lectures. Next to the 
Rigveda and Atharvaveda Samhitas this work 
is the most important production in the whole 
range of V edic literature. Two Brahmanas belong- 
ing to independent recensions of the Siimaveda 
have been preserved entire, that of the TSndins, 
usually designated as PaiichaviiMa Brakmaya, and 
that of the Talavakaras or Jaiminiyas. To the 
Atharvaveda is attached the very late and second- 
ary Gopatha Brahmana ; its contents harmonize so 
little ■with the spirit of the Atharvan hymns that 
it seems likely to have been produced in imitation 
of the ‘school’ conditions in the other Vedas. 

o. The Aranyakas and Upanisads. — A later de- 
velopment of the Brahmanas is the Aranyakas, 
or ‘ Forest Treatises.’ Their later character is in- 
^cated both by the position which they occupy at 
the end of the Brahmanas and by their partly theo- 
sophical character. The name ‘Forest Treatise’ 
is not altogether clear. Either these works were 
recited by hermits li-ving in the forest, or, o'wing 
to the superior sanctity of their contents, they 
were taught by teacher to pupU in the solitude of 
the forest rather than in the prof aner atinpspherc of 
the town or ■village. The two important Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya and the Taittirlya, belon^g to 
the two Vedio_schools of that name. The chief 
interest of the Aranyakas is that they form in con- 
tents and tone a transition to the Upanisads, the 
older of which are either embedded in them or form 
their concluding portions (see artt. ARAfTYAKAS, 
Upanisads.). 

10. The Srauta-Sutras, or manuals of the Vedic 
ritual. — Both mantra and brahmana are regarded 
as revealed {irxiti, or ‘ revelation _’) ; the rest of 
Vedic literature as tradition {smj-ti), derived from 
holy men of old. This literature has a character- 
istic style of its o^wn, being handed do^um in the 
form of brief rules, or sutras, whence it is fami- 
liarly known as Sutra literature, or the Sutras. 
They are, in the main, of three classes, each of 
which is, again, associated ■with a particular Vedic 
school, reaching back, as a rule, to the school dis- 
tinctions of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 
The first class of Sutras are the Srauta or Kalpa 
Sutras, which mOT be translated ‘Sutras of the 
Vedic Ritual.’ They are brief mnemonic rule- 
books coiMiled, ■with the help of oral tradition, 
from the Brahmanas. They are technical guides 
to the Vedic sacrifice, distinguished from the 
diffusive BrUlimanas, where the ritual acts are in- 
terrupted by explanation and illustrative legend. 
To the Rigveda belong two Srauta Sutras,, corre- 
sponding to its two Bralimana schools : the Akvald- 
yana to the Aitareya Brahmana, and the Sdhkhd- 
yana or Kaufitakin to the Brahmana of the same 
ame. To the AVliite Yajurveda belongs the 
rauta Sutra of KUtyayana, closely adliering to 
the ^atapntha Brahmana. There are no fewer 
than six Srauta SUtras belonging to the Black 
Yajurveda, but only three of tliem arejiublished, 
or m the course of publication, those of Apastamba 
and BaudhUyana, belonging to the schools of the 
Taittiriyas, and the Manava, belonging to the 
school of the Maitrayaniyas. The Samaveda has 


two Srautas, those of LatyUyana and DrahySyana, 
belonging respectively to its two schools of the 
Kauthumas and the EanUyaniyas ; the Atharva- 
veda has the late and inferior Vaitdna. 

11. The Grhya Sutras, or ‘ House Books.’ — 
Of decidedly ^eater, indeed of universal, interest 
is the second class of Sutras, the Gj-hya Sutras, or 
‘ House Boolcs.’ These are treatises on home life, 
which deal systematically and piously ■with the 
events in the eve^day existence of the individual 
and his family. Though composed at a compara- 
tively late Vedic period, they contain practices 
and prayers of great antiquity, and supplement 
most effectively the contents or the Atharvaveda. 
From the moment of birth, indeed from the time 
of conception, to the time when the body is con- 
signed to the funeral pyre, they exhibit the ordi- 
nary plain Hindu in 'the aspect of a devout and 
virtuous adherent of the gods. All the important 
events of life are sacramental, decked out in prac- 
tices often of great charm and usually full of sym- 
bolic meaning. For ethnology and the history of 
human ideas the ‘ House Books ’ are of unexcelled 
importance. These manuals are also distributed 
among the four Vedas and their schools, each of 
which is theoretically entitled to one of them. 
More than a dozen are now Icnomi to scholars. 
The Rigveda has the Grhya Sfitras of its two 
schools, that of Aivalayana and Sunkhayana ; the 
White Yajurveda that of Paraskara ; the Black 
Yajurveda a large number, as those of the 
Apastamba, Baudhayana, Hiranyakesin, hlanava, 
and Katha schools; the Samaveda has the Go- 
bhila, Khadira, and Jahninlya. To the Atharva- 
veda belongs the unique KauUka Sutra, which, 
in addition to the domestic ritual, deals •with the 
magical and medicinal practices that specially 
belong to that Veda. 

12. The Dharma Sutras, or ‘ havf Books.’ — 
The third class of Sutras are the Dharma Siitras, 
or ‘ Law Books.’ They also deal to some extent 
■with the customs of everyday life, but are engaged 
for the most part ■uith secular and religious law. 
In one department of law, that of expiation, these 
Sutras root in the Vedic hymns themselves. A 
considerable number of expiatory hymns and 
stanzas, clearly of the same stock as the law of 
expiation, are found in Vedic texts, especially the 
Atharvaveda and the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The 
Law Siitras, in their turn also, are either directly 
attached to the body of canonical -writings of a 
certain Vedic school or are shown by inner criteria 
to have originated -within such a school. The 
oldest Law Sutras are those of the Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, belonging to the Black Yajurveda 
schools of that name ; the Gautama belonging to 
the Samaveda ; the Visnu belonging to the Katha 
school of the Black Yajurveda ; and the Vasistha 
of less certain associations. The earliest metrical 
law-books, the so-ctilled DharmaSdstras, -written 
in Classical Sanskrit, seem also to be based on lost 
Sutra collections of definite Vedic schools. The 
most famous of these, the Mdnava Dharmaidstra, 
or ‘ Law Book of Manu’ (see LAW [Hindu]), may be 
founded upon a lost Dharma Sutra of the Manava 
or Maitrayaniya school of the Black Yajurveda, 
while the briefer ‘Law Book of Yajfiavalkya’ is 
unmistakably connected -with some school of the 
White Yajurveda. 

English readers may obtain ready insight into the contents 
of Vedio literature in nil its important aspects through the 
series of translations edited by Max Muller in SBB (Oxford, 
1879 ff.). Parts of the Rip'cda are translated by Muller him- 
self (vol. xxxii.) and H. Oldcnberg (vol. xlvi.) ; the Atharra- 
vedabyM. Bloomfield (vol. xlii.) ; the Satapatha Brahmapa'by 
J. Eggeling (vols. xii. xxvi. xh. xliii. aud xliv.) ; seven of the 
Grhya Sutras by Oldenberg (vols. xxlx. and xxx.) ; the older 
Dharma Sutras by G. Burner and J. Jolly (vols. ii. vlL and 
xiv.) ; and the Iaw Booh of Mann by Buhler (vol. xiv.). 

13. Vedic and Sanskrit literature contrasted. — 
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The form and style of Sanslcrit literature differ 
a good deal from those of the Vedas. As regards 
the language, it is to be noted that prose in Vedic 
times was developed to a tolerably nigh pitch in 
the Yajurvedas, Brahmanas, and Upan4ads; in 
Sansknt, apart from the strained scientific lan- 

f uage (sufra) of philosophy or grammar, or the 
ifluse and inorganic style of the commentators, 
prose is rare. It presents itself in genuine litera- 
ture only in fables, fairy tales, romances, and 
partly in the drama. Nor has this prose improved 
in litera^ and stylistic quality, as compared with 
the earlier variety. On the contrary, it has be- 
come more and more clumsy and hobbling, full of 
long awkward compounds, gerunds, constructions 
in the passive voice where the active would do, 
and other artificialities. As regards the poetic 
medium of Classical Sanskrit, it also differs from 
the Veda. The bulk of Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the Epic, is composed in the JIo7m metre, a de- 
velopment of the Vedic anustubh metre of four 
octosyllabic lines of essentially iambic cadence. 
But numerous other metres, usually built up 
on Vedic prototypes, have become steadily more 
elaborate and strict than their old originals ; in 
the main they have also become more artistic and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding the wonderfully unbroken 
continuity of Hindu -writings, the spirit of San- 
skrit literature also differs greatly from the Vedic. 
The chief distinction between the two periods is 
that the Veda is essentially a religious collection, 
Avhereas Sanskrit literature is, ivith rare excep- 
tions, such as the Bhagavad-Glta, or the metrical 
Law SSstras, profane. In the Veda lyric poetry 
as well as legendary and expository prose are in 
the service of prayer and sacrifice ; in Sanskrit 
epic, lyric, didactic, and dramatic forms are all 
for the purpose of literary delectation and aesthetic 
or moral instruction. In Sanskrit literature, 
moreover, with the exception of the grand com- 
pilations of the Mahabhdrata and the Puranas, the 
authors are generally definite persons, more or 
less well-kno-vvn, whereas the Vedic -writings go 
back to families of poets or schools of religious 
learning, the indmdual authors being almost in- 
variably submerged. 

14. Epic literature. — Sanskrit literature may 
be divided into epic, lyric, dramatic, didactic, 
narrative, and scientific. In epic poetry there is 
the important distinction between the freer, narra- 
tive epic called itihasa {q.v.), ‘story,’ or purcma, 

‘ ancient legend,’ and the artistic or artificial epic 
called Icavya, ‘poetic product.’ The great epic, 
the Mahdbharata, is by far the most important 
representative of the former kind. Of somewhat 
similar free style are the eighteen Puranas {see 
below), of much later date than the Mahdbharata. 
The beginnings of the artistic style are seen in 
the other great Hindu epic, the Pd/mdyana. But 
the finished style of the kd/oya is not evolved until 
the time of Kalidasa about tue 6th cent. A.D. 

The Mahdbhd/rata, or ‘ Great Bharata Story,’ the 
greatest of Hindu epics, is a huge authorless com- 
pilation for which tradition has devised the name 
Vyasa, ‘ Redaction,’ as author. It is written for 
the most part in the epic metre, the iloka, and 
contains altogether about 100,000 stanzas of four 
lines each, about eight times the length of the 
Homeric poems. 


The heroic story is not only interrupted by episodes, but U in 
general made the pivot around which philosophical frelirfousl 
and ethical discussions of great length revolve. Thus the work 
has assumed the place in Hindu literature of an encyclonxdis 
of moral and religious Instruction. 


The kernel story of the epic, which Is interrupted by hiany 
episodes, or interwoven narratives, tells how the ancient aaa 
wicked dynasty of the Eurus was overthrown by the pions 
Pauchalos and Pandus. At a gambling-m-ateh depicted in the 
most vivid language, Duryodhana, the king of the Kurus, 
cheats the Pindu princes, robs them of their kingdom, and 
exiles them for thirteen years. But this is only the preparation 
lor the final war, or eighteen days’ battle, between the opposing 
royal houses and their allies. In this the Kurus are finally 
overthrown and destroyed. 


A Bharata and a Mahdbharata are mentioned as 
early as the ‘ House-Books ’ (see above) of the later 
Vedic literature, but all dates assigned to the 
original simpler epic which preceded the encyclo- 
pfedic poems in its finished form are mere guesses, 
except that it obtained its essentially present 
form in the 4th or 5th cent, of our era. 

Among the episodes of the Mahdbharata, the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, ‘ The Song of the Divine One,’ or 
‘Song Celestial,’ is pre-eminent. It is in some 
respects the most interesting and important book 
in post-Vedic literature. 

When the rival armies of the Kurus and the Pandus are draivn 
up against each other, Arjuna, the leader of the Pindus, stoutest 
of heroes, hesitates to enter upon the slaughter. Then Kffnn, 
one of the incarnations of Visnu, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, 
silences his scruples by pointing out that action, which is tlie 
performance of duty, is the obligation of man in the world, 
although, finaily, attracted devotion to the Supreme Spirit 
alone leads to salvation. The poem is conceived in the spirit of 
eclectic Hindu theosophy or philosophy. At the bottom is the 
Safilchya doctrine of dual matter and spirit, but this is tinged 
with monistic Vedantist pantheism (see Euagavad-GItI). 

It is not likely that the poem formed part of the 
original ‘ Bharata Story,’ but there is no informa- 
tion as to its date and authorship. The Mahd- 
bhdrata has been translated into English prose at 
the expense of PratSpa Chandra Ray (Calcutta, 
1895), and by M. N. Dutt (do. 1895). 

ifi. The R^ayana. — The iJamayana, the second 
of the great epics, is in the main the work of a 
single author, VSlmiki. Though all parts are not 
from the same hand, and thou^i it is not entirely 
free from digressions, it tells a connected story of 
great interest in epic diction of the highest order. 
It is to this day the favourite poem of the Hindus. 
The central figures are Rama and his devoted wife 
Sita ; the main event the conquest of Lanka (pro- 
bably Ceylon). 

Da&iratha, tbe mighty king of Oudh (AyodbyS), having 
CTOwn old, decides upon Kama, his oldest son, as his successor, 
but his intriguing second queen, Kaikeyi, succeeds in changing 
his mind in favour of her son Bharata. Rama, banished for 
fourteen years, retires with SIta to the forest. Upon the death 
of DaSaratha, his son Bharata refuses to usurp Kama’s throne, 
but seeks him out in the forest in order to conduct him back to 
the throne in his capital city. Kama in turn refuses to cross 
his father’s decision ; he offers his gold-embroidered shoes as a 
token of his resignation of the throne. But Bharata, on return- 
ing, places the shoes upon the throne, and holds over them the 
yellow parasol, the sign of royalty ; he himself stands by and 
acts 03 the king’s plenipotentiary. In the meantime Rima 
makes it his business to fight the demons who molest the 
ascetics of the forest in their holy practices. Ravana, the king 
of the demons, who lives in Lanka, revengefully kidnaps Sita. 
Then Rama forms an alliance -with Hanuman and Sugriva, the 
kings of the monkeys, who build for him a wonderful bridge 
across from the mainland to Laflko. Rama slays Havana, is 
reunited with Sita, returns home, and, conjointly with Bh.arata, 
rules his happy people, so that the golden age has come again 
upon the eartn. 

The story, nob-withstanding the fact that it pre- 
sents itself outwardly as a heroic legend, lies 
under the suspicion of containing one or more 
mythic roots. Certainly in the Veda Sitfi is the 
personified furrow of the field, the beautiful -wife 
of India or Parjanya (see Vedic Religion). 
Hence Rama certainly continues the qualities of 
India, the slayer of demons. The story also seems 
to typify the advance of Brahmanical oi-yilization 
southward towards Ceylon. 

The Rdmayana consists of seven books. In about 24,000 
stanzas. It exists in three recensions, which differ one from the 
other in their readings, the order of the stanzas, and in having 
each more or less lengthy passages that are wanting In the 
others. The best known ana most popular recension has been 
translated by the Anglo-Indian scholar R- T. H. Grillith in five 
volumes (Benares, 1870-75). 

16. The Puranas. — Somewhat related in char- 
acter to the great epics are the Puranas, eighteen 
in number. They are later poetic works of 
cosmogonic, epic, and didactic character The 
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vrorA. purana occurs frequently in the prose texts 
of the Veda as a designation of the Veda’s own 
cosmogonic and legendary lore; the name is also 
applied to the Mahabhdrata. La its most distine- 
tive sense the word refers to a class of •writings 
which certainly do not date before the 6th cent. 
A.D. The existing Puranas seem to be sectarian 
reli^ous manuals for tlie people, ■\vritten in the 
int^est of either the worshippers of Visnu or those 
of Siva. Though the fundamental later Hindu 
triad — Brahma, Vi^nu, and Siva — is recognized, 
nevertheless the Vai§navite Kdrnia Purdna does 
not hesitate to say ; ‘ Visnu is the dmnity of the 
gods, Siva of the devils.’ To Brahma all alike 
refer only in a perfunctory fashion. According to 
ancient tradition, the ideal Purana is divided mto 
five parts : (1) primary creation, or cosmogony ; (2) 
secondary creation, or the destruction and rebuild- 
ing of the worlds ; (3) genealogy of the gods and 
patriarchs ; (4) manvantaras, or periods of reigns 
of the Mann; (5) the history of the dynasties of 
kings. Though no extant Purdna is so divided, yet 
their subject-matter roughly follows that order. 
The entire type of composition is of secondary im- 
portance ; it borrows its themes very largely from 
the epic literature, and represents religious belief, 
practices, and legends in an exaggerated, fantastic, 
often disordered fashion (see Puka:^as). 

17. The ‘artistic epics.’ — The Hindus consider 
six kdvyas, or ‘artistic epics,’ entitled to the 
epithet ‘ great ’ (maha-Icavya). But their artistic, 
or, better, artificial, character removes them in 
reality from the sphere of genuine epic ; they are 
interesting on account of their wealth of descrip- 
tive power and delicacy of illustration ; they are 
deficient in the portrayal of strong character or 
stirring action. Moreover, they are commingled 
more and more •with lyric, erotic, and didactic 
elements, as well as •u'lth bombast and play on 
words. Nevertheless, no less a person than KRli- 
dasa, the universal poet and dramatist, is the 
author of the tivo best kno-wn artistic ^ics, the 
Kumarasanihhava, or ‘Birth of the War God,’ and 
the BaghuvamSa, or ‘ Race of Raghu.’ The former 
consists of seventeen cantos, the first seven of 
which are devoted to the courtship and wedding of 
the deities Siva and Parvatl, the parents of the 
youthful god of war. The real theme of the poem 
appears only towards the end, in the account of the 
destruction of the demon Taraka, the object for 
which the god of war was born. The Paghuvaniia, 
in nineteen cantos, describes in the first nine the 
life of Rama, together ivith that of his dynasty. 
Then in the next six cantos comes the story of Rama 
himself, the same theme as that of the Edmdyana. 
The remaining cantos deal •ivith the twenty-four 
kings who ruled as Rama’s successors in AyodhyS. 
The remaining kdvyas deal for the most part •with 
themes from the Mahdbhdrata and Bdmdyana. 

18. Lyric poetty. — Every form of artistic San- 
skrit literalmre, whether epic, dramatic, or con- 
fessedly lyric, has a -strong l5rric cast. At the 
bottom these tliree kinds, in the Hindu poet’s 
hands, are but thematically difi'erentiated forms 
of the same poetic endo^winent. Ornate figures of 
speech, luxuriant richness of colouring, carried 
into literary composition from the gorgeous climate, 
flora, and fauna of India, subtle detail-painting 
of every sensation and emotion — these are the 
common characteristics of Hindu artistic poetry. 
Lyric poetry can hardly do more than emphasize 
or specialize these conditions, yet it has its indi- 
vidual traits, the most important of which is the 
refined elaboration of the single strophe, in distinc- 
tion from continuous composition. In form and 
name these strophes are infinitely elaborated and 
varied. In no other literature have poets endea- 
voured so strongly to harmonize the sentiment of 


a stanza with its metrical expression. The most 
elaborate continuous lyrics of India are the Mcgha- 
data, or ‘ Cloud Messenger,’ and the Jitusamhdra, 
or ‘ Cycle of Seasons,’ both by Kalidasa. 

The theme ol the lormer is a message sent by a yaksa, or 
elf, exiled from heaven. The messenger is a passing cloud 
which shall report to theyaksa's'mfe, asislie tosses lovelorn upon 
her couch through the watches of the night, the longing of her 
exiled husband. May the cloud, after delivering his message, 
return with reassuring news, and never himself be separated 
from his lightning spouse. The ‘ C 3 'cle of Seasons ' is famous 
for its descriptions of India’s tropical nature, matched all along 
with the corresponding human moods and emotions. 

The bulk of lyrical poetry, however, is in single 
miniature stanzas, which suggest strongly the 
didactic sententious proverb poetry which the 
Hindus also cultivated Avith great success. In 
fact the most famous collection of such stanzas, 
that of Bhartrhari, consists of lyric, didactic, 
and philosophic poems. Bhartrhari, aa’Iio lived in 
the 7th cent. A.D,, is perhaps the most remarkable 
Hindu poet next to Kalidasa. 

His stanzas, 300 in number, are divided into three centuries — 
the • Century of Love,’ tlie ‘ Century of AVisdom,’ and the ‘ Cen- 
tury of Resignation.’ There is no action in these stanzas 
Ever and again, within the narrow frame of a single stanza, the 
poet pictures the world of him for whom the wide universe is 
summed up in woman, from whose glowing eyes there is no 
escape. But, after singing woman’s praise in every key, he 
finally declares that he has become an altered man. Youth has 
gone by ; his thoughts, freed from infatuation, are all tor con- 
templation in the forest, and the whole world be accounts but 
as a wisp of straw. 

The second master of the erotic stanza is Amaru, 
author of the AmaruSataka, or ‘ Century of 
Amaru.’ He also is a master at depicting all the 
moods of love : bliss and dejection, anger and 
devotion. None of the Indian lyrists treats love 
from the romantic or ideal point of vieAv; it is 
alAvays sensuous love. But a certain delicacy of 
feeling and expression, as Avell as a sensitive 
appreciation of those qualities of love which 
attract irresistibly, only finally to repel, lifts their 
stanzas above the coarse or commonplace. It is 
Hindu ‘minne-song,’ flavoured Avith the universal, 
though rather theoretical, Hindu pessimism. 

19. Didactic poetry.— Even in erotic lyrics the 
Hindu’s deep-seated inclination toAvards specu- 
lation and reflexion is evident. This has not 
only been the basis of that Avhich is best and 
highest in their religion and philosophy, but it has 
assumed shape in another unportant product of 
their literature, the gnomic, didactic, sententious 
stanza, AA’hich may be called the ‘ Proverb.’ O. von 
Bbhtlingk (Ind. Spriiche, Petrograd, 1870-73) col- 
lected from all Sanskrit literature some 8000 of 
these stanzas. They begin AA'ith the MaMblidrata, 
and are particularly common in the moral envoys 
of the fable literature. Their keynote is again the 
vanity of human life, and the superlative happiness 
that aAvaits resignation. The mental calm of the 
saintly anchorite aa'Iio lives free from all desires in 
the stillness of the forest is the resoh’ing chord 
of human unrest. But for him Avho remains in the 
Avorld there is also a Idnd of salvation, namely, 
virtue. When a man dies and leaves all behind 
him, his good works alone accompany him on his 
journey into the next life (metempsychosis). 
Hence the practical value of virtue almost over- 
rides the pessimistic vieAV of the vanity of aU 
human action. These gnomic stanzas are gathered 
up into collections such as the ^dnti-iataka, or 
‘Century of Tranquillity,’ or the Moha-mudgara, 
or ‘ Hammer of Polly ’ ; but the ethical saAv is 
really at home in the fables of the Panchatantra 
and Hitopadcia. These works are paralleled by 
Buddliist compositions (see beloAv). In fact, a 
Buddhist collection of this sort, the Dhamma- 
pada, or ‘Way of the Law,’ contains perhaps the 
most beautiful and profound Avords of Avisdom in 
all Hindu literature. 

20. The drama. — The drama is one of the latest 
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yet one of the most interesting products of San- 
skrit literature. With all the uncertainty of liter- 
ary dates in India there is no good reason to 
assume for this class of worlcs a date earlier than 
the 6th or 6th cent, of our era. Certain Vedic 
hymns in dialogue are all that the early periods of 
Hindu literature suggest as a possible partial, yet 
very doubtful, basis for the drama. The Sanskrit 
word for ‘drama’ is ndtalca, from the root nat, 
nart, ‘ to dance ’ (whence ‘ natitch girls,’ etc. ). The 
word therefore means literally ‘ballet.’ It is not 
doubtful that dances contributed something to the 
development of the drama. In various religious 
ceremonies of earlier times dicing played a part ; 
at a later time the cult of Siva and Visnu, and 
especially of Siva’s incarnation Krsna, was' accom- 
panied by pantomimic dances. These pantomimes 
reproduced the heroic deeds of these gods, and 
were accompanied by songs. Popular representa- 
tions of this sort, the so-called ydtras, have sur- 
vived to the present day in Bengal. They are 
not unlike the mystery-play of the Christian 
Middle Ages, and their modern continuation, the 
passion-play. The god Krsna and Eadha, his love, 
are the mam characters, hut there are also friends, 
rivals, and enemies of Eadha. The ydtras, a mix- 
ture of music, dancing, song, and improvised dia- 
logue, while rmq^uestionably in some way connected 
with the origin of the drama, are nevertheless 
separated by a very wide gap from the finished 
product of the ndtaka as it appears in such works 
as the ^akuntald of Kalidasa, or the Mfchchha- 
Jcatikd, ‘ Clay Cart,’ of Sudraka. 

it is still a moot question whether Western 
(Greek) influence, particularly the New Attic 
Comedy of Menander (as reflected in Plautus and 
Terence), has not in some measure contributed 
to the shaping of the Hindu drama. It is known 
that Greek actors followed Alexander the Great 
through Asia, and that they celebrated his victories 
with dramatic performances. After the death of 
Alexander Gremr kings continued to rule in North- 
Western India. Brisk commerce was carried on 
between the west coast of India and Alexandria, 
the later centre of Greek literary and artistic life. 
Greek art and Greek astronomy certainly exercised 
strong influence upon Hindu art and science. The 
chief points of resemblance between the Hindu 
drama and the Greek comedy are as follows. The 
Hindu drama is divided into acts (from one to ten), 
separated by var 3 ring periods of time; the acts 
proper are preceded by a prologue spoken by the 
stage manager {siitrad/idra). The stage was a 
simple rostrum, not shut off from the auditorium 
by a curtain, but, on the contrary, the curtain was 
in the background of the stage; it was called 
yavanikd— that is, ‘ Greek curtain ’ (tovt/n}). The 
characters of the Hindu drama resemble in some 
respects those of the Attic comedy. There are 
courtesans and parasites, braggarts and cun- 
ning servants. Especially the standard comic 
figure of the Hindu drama, the vidusaka, the 
unromantic friend of the hero, compares well with 
the go-between, the serous currens, of the Grteco- 
Eoman comedy. The vidusaka is a hunch- 
backed, bald dwarf of halting gait, the clown 
of the piece. Though a Brahman by birth, 
with maliciously humorous intent, ho does not 
speak Sanskrit, but the popular^ dialect, Prakrit, 
like the women and the inferior personages of 
the drama. He plays the unfeeling realist,_mtent 
upon every form or bodily comfort, especially a 
good dinner, to the hero’s sentimental flowery 
romanticism. Although it is just possible that 
one or the other feature of the Hindu drama 
may be due to outside influence, the inner matter 
is certainly national and Indio. The themes are, 
for the most part, those of the heroic legend in the 


epics, or they move in the sphere of actually ex- 
isting Hindu courts. The themes, at any rate, are 
not different from those of other Hindu literature. 
They show no foreign admixtures. It must not be 
forgottenjthat certain general coincidences between 
the drama and the theatre of different peoples are 
due to common psychological traits ; hence genuine 
historical connexion in such matters requires the 
most exacting proof. * 

The chief dramatic writer is Kalidasa, the in- 
comparable Hindu poet, master at the same time 
of epic and lyric poetry (see above). Three dramas 
are ascribed ;to him : the Sakuntald, the Urvaii, 
and Mdlavikdgnimitra, or ‘MSlavika and Agni- 
mitra.’ Prom a time somewhat earlier than KSli- 
dasa comes the drama Mfchchhakatikd, the ‘ Clay 
Cart,’ said to have been composed by king Sudraka, 
who is praised ecstatically as its author in the 
prologue [of the play. Similarly, during the 7th 
cent. A.D., a king named Harsa is said [to have 
composed three existing dramas : the BatndvaU, or 
‘ Strmg of Pearls ’ ; the Ndgdnanda, whose hero is 
a Buddhist, and whose prologue is in praise of 
Buddlia ; and the Priyadar&ikd. From the 8th 
cent. A.D. date the dramas of Bhavabhuti, a South 
Indian poet, the most distinguished dramatist next 
to Kalidasa and Sudraka. His most celebrated 
compositions are the Mdlatimddhava, or ‘Malatl 
and Madliava’; and the two dramas Mahdvlra- 
charita and Uttarardmacharita, both of which deal 
with Eama, the hero of the Rdmdyana. Finally 
may be mentioned Vi^akhadatta, the author of the 
Mudrdrdksasa, the ‘ Seal of the Minister Eaksasa,’ 
a drama of political intrigue, whose comporition 
also dates from the 8th century. 

‘ Action is the body of the drama’— such is the 
dictum of the Hindu theorists. Precisely what 
we should call dramatic action is not the promi- 
nent quality of the greatest dramatist of them all, 
Kalidasa. His dramas are rather distinguished by 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of touch. They 
are lyric rather than dramatic. The action is 
slow, the passions profound but not elemental. 
The deepest feelings are portrayed in delicate 
forms which never approach violence or coarse- 
ness, but, on the contrary, are over-nice. At the 
height of the situation, perhaps in profound misery, 
the hero and the heroine stUl find time to institute 
comparisons between their own feelings and the 
phenomena of nature. There is indeed a plethora 
m them all of mango-trees and - blossoms, 

of creepers and lotus, of himha-ligs, of gazelles, 
flamingoes, and multi-coloured parrots. But wo 
must bear in mind the climate of India, and its 
almost frenzied flora and fauna ; then this excess 
will seem less extravagant. Kalidasa’s dramas 
are always artistic and finished, and their beauty 
strongly suggests the genius of Goethe. The 
single Hindu drama which calls to mind a real 
modem drama is the ‘ Clay Cart,’ ascribed to king 
Siidraka, whose persons, diction, and action, more 
than those of any other Hindu play, remind one 
of Shakespeare (see Drama [Indian]). 

21 . Fables and stories. — No department of 
Hindu literature is more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature than that of the fables 
and fairy tales. There is scarcely a single motive 
of the European fable collections that does 
not appear in the Hindu collections. The study 
of the migrations and relations of fables and 
fairy tales was first elevated to the position of a 
science by Theodor Benfey in his work on the 
Panchatantra (Leipzig, 1859). On the other hand, 
the proverbs and instructions which are woven 
into the fables present the best and most practical 
picture of Hindu ethics. The most important and 
extensive collection of fables ^md^ tales is Bud- 
dhistic, being written in Pali. This collection la 
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designated as the JdtaJcas, ■which seems to mean 
‘Bu'th Stories.’ Buddha is made to appear in 
every one of them as the "wise or successful person 
or animal of_ the fahle ; he himself points the 
moral (see Jataka). The t'wo most important 
Sanslvrit collections are the Pancluxtantra and the 
HitopndeSa. The Panchatantra, or ‘ Five Books,’ 
the most celebrated Sanskrit book of this sort, 
existed at least as early as the first half of the 
6th cent. A.D., since it was translated by order of 
king lOmsru Anushirvan (531-579) into Pahla'vi, 
the literary Persian language of that time. It 
thence passed into Arabic, Greek, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, and German ; and from 
German into other European languages. The name 
‘Panchatantra’ is probably not original, but took 
the place of ‘ Karataka and Hamanaka,’ or some 
similar title, derivei from the names of the two 
Jackals prominent in the first book. This may be 
surmised, because the title of the Syriac version is 
‘ Kalilag and Damnag,’ of the Arabic version 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah.’ Both the Panchatantra 
and the Hitopadeia, or ‘ Salutary Instruction,’ -were 
originally intended as manuals for the instruction 
of kings in domestic and foreign policy. The 
ffitopadeSa, said to have been composed by Nara- 
yana, states that it is an excerpt from the Pah- 
chatantra and ‘ other books.’ 

The most famous collection of fairy tales is the 
very extensive Kathasaritsdgara, or ‘ Ocean of 
Rivers of Stories,’ composed by the Kashmirian 
poet Somadeva, about A.D. 1070. This is in verse ; 
three much shorter collections are in prose. The 
Suhcbsaptati, or ‘Seventy Stories of the Parrot,’ 
tells how a "wife whose husband is away, and 
who is inclined to solace herself ■with other men, 
is for seventy nights cleverly entertained and 
deterred by the story-telling parrot, until her 
husband returns. The Vetata-panchavimiati, or 
‘ Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire,’ is Icnown to 
English readers under the name of ‘ Vikram and 
the Vampire.’ The fourth collection is the Siniha- 
sana-dvatriiiiHkd, or ‘Thirty-two Stories of the 
Lion-seat’ (throne), in which the throne of king 
Vikrama tells the stories. A noteAvorthy feature 
of the Sanskrit collections of fairy tales, as well 
as of the fables, is the insertion of a number of 
different stories Avithin the frame of a single narra- 
tive. This style Avas borroAved by other Oriental 
peoples, the most familiar instance heing the 
Arabian Nights. A feAv prose romances of more 
independent character may be mentioned in this 
connexion. The Daiakiimdra - charita, or ‘Ad- 
ventures of the Ten Princes,’ a story of common 
life and a very corrupt society, reminds one of the 
Simplidssinvus of Grimraelshausen. Its author is 
Dandin, and it probably dates from the 6th cent. 
A.D. The Vdsavadattd by Subandhu, and the 
Kadambanhj Bana, are highly artificial romances; 
the latter narrates, in stilted language and long 
compounds, the sentimental love-story of an in- 
effably noble prince and the equally ineffably 
beautiful and virtuous fairy princess Kadambari. 
These Avorks are knoAim as charita, ‘narrative’; the 
same name is also used for chronicles or quasi- 
historical literat^ure of inferior grade. The nearest 
approach to history, in our sense of the word, is 
the Bajatarahgim, or the Chronicle of Kashmir, 
by Kalhana, from the middle of the 12th cent. A.D. 

22. Scientific literature. — India abounds in all 
forms of scientific literature, Avritten in tolerably 
good Sanskrit, even to the present day. One of the 
characteristics of the Hindu mind is that it never 
dreAv the line betAveen litera^ creation and scien- 
tific presentation, so that it is not easy to mark off 
from one another belles Icttrcs and scientific litera- 
ture. The ancient legal books of the Veda (see 
above) continue in tlie more modem poetical 
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Dharmaiastras and Smrtis. Of these the Law 
Books of Mann and Yiijnavalkya (see above) aro 
the most famous examples ; Manu specially enjoys 
great authority to this day. Rooted in the Upani- 
sads are the or rules, of the six systems 

of Hindu philosophy, and their abundant exposi- 
tions. Grammar, etymology, lexicography, pro- 
sody, rhetoric, music, and architecture all oaati a 
technical literature of wide scope and importance, 
and the treatment of most of these shows a surpris- 
ing tendency to assume metrical form. The earliest 
Avorks of an etymological and phonetic character 
are_ the Vedio glosses of Yaska, the so-called 
Naighantulcas and the Nirukta, and the Prdti- 
idkhyas, or phonetic treatises pertaining to the 
treatment of a Vedic text in a given school or 
iakhd (see above). Later, but far more important, 
is the Grammar of Panini, one of the greatest 
grammarians of all times, and his commentators 
Katynyana and Pataujali. Mathematics and as- 
tronomy were cultivated from very early times; 
the so-called Arabic numerals came to the Arabs 
from India, and were designated by them as Hindu 
numerals. Indian medical science must have 
begun to develop before the beginning of the 
Christian era, for one of its chief authors, Charaka, 
was the head physician of king Kaniska in the 
Ist cent. A.D. The germs of Hindu medical 
science reach back to the Atharvaveda. The 
Bower Manuscript, one of the oldest of Sanskrit 
manuscripts (probably 5th cent. A.D.), contains 
assages Avhich agree verbally Avith the AA-orks of 
uiruta and Charaka, the leading authorities on 
this subject. 

Literatoue. — The most convenient sketch for English readers 
is A. A. Macdonell's thoroughly competent If fstory 0 / Sanskrit 
Literature, one of the volumes of ‘Short Histories of the Liters- 
turcB of the AVorld,’ edited by Edmund Gosse (London, lOOOL 
The bibliographical notes at the end of the book are a safe ™lde 
to more extensive study. Readable and popular in style is R. W. 
Frazer’s Literarj/ History of India (London, 1898). Max Mul- 
ler's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature- (London, 1860) 
deals only with the Vedio period, and was important in its day, 
but is now antiquated. A. 'Weber’s History of Indian Litera- 
ture (from the German by T. Zachariae, London, 1878) is a learned 
and technical work, not at all adapted to the wants of the general 
reader ; it represents the state of knowledge of a quarter of a 
century ago. The German work of L. v. Schr’dder, Indiens 
Literatur und CuUur (Leipzig, 1637), contains a fuller, very 
instructive, and readable account of Hindu literature ; copious 
translations and digests of the texts themselves render this work 
very helpful. The more recent treatises are H. Oldcnberg, Die 
Literatur des alten Indiens (Stuttgart, 1903), and V. Henry, 
Les Litt&raUtres de I'Inde (Paris, 190f), both excellent treatises, 
having in view more particularly testhetio valuation of Hindu 
literature. Still more recently there have appeared tliree p.arts 
of M. AVinternitz’s Ge-scfiichte der indischen Litteratur (Leip- 
zig, 1003 II.), a most satisfactory and instructive book. The 
GIAF, commenced under the editorship of G. Buhler, and 
continued after his death by F. Kielhom and others (Strass- 
burg, 1896 fl.), covers the entire domain of Indo- Aryan antiquity, 
and contains authoritative information concerning many points 
and problems of Sanskrit literature. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

LITHUANIANS AND LETTS.— i. Ethno- 
graphy. — The Lithuanians and the Letts belong 
to the Aryan family of peoples, and together Avith 
the Borussians or Old Prussians, Avho became ex- 
tinct in tlic 17tli cent., form a distinot ethnological 
group. This group, noAv generally called the 
•Baltic,’ had already ramified into its several 
divisions in its pre-historic period, and its unity 
is noAV seen only in certain common elements of 
popular tradition and in the sphere of language — 
as regards which, hoAvever, the Lithuanians ex- 
hibit a much more archaic type th.an the Letts. 
The original home of the Lithu-Lettish or Baltic 
race was probably the basin of the loAver Niemen, 
and, as that district is virtually coterminous Avith 
the Lithuania of to-day, Avhile the Letts are found 
in Courland, the adjacent Prussian littoral, the 
southern half of Livonia, and Polish Livonia in 
the government of Vitebsk, it Avould appear that 
the Lettish branch had reached its present location 
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and Livraia," and " that, on the other 
remained fast upon their 


originally Finnish districts of 
uourland and Livonia ’ • 

hand, tlie Lithuanians 
ancestral soil. 

Numerically, neither member of the group is of 
^eat P'CCount, nor is it likely that either was ever 
important. The Lithuanians number some one 
and a half million, about 120,000 of them being 
in Prussia; the Letts less rather than more — the 
estimates varying from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. In 
a physical respect both branches are mixed, though 
the mixture has been in no way detrimental to 

them, since manjsr individual Lithuanians and Letts 
still exhibit all the distinctive marks of pure Aryan 
descent, while the rest, men and women alike, 
are generally self-reliant and sympathetic, well- 
formed, and often even handsome. 

2 . Political history. — The historical fortunes of 
the tiyo peoples have run in quite distinct courses, 
(a) LttJmanian.~ThQ history of the Lithuanians 
opens in the 11th cent, with prolonged frontier 
wars with Russia, from which, however, they 
emerged so successfully, and with their integrity 
still so far complete, that one of their princes, 
Mendowg (recognized by Pope Innocent iv. as king 
of Lithuania), actually contemplated the founding 
of a united Lithu-Russian State. This design, 
however,_was frustrated by Mendowg’s death (1263) 
and by internal embroilments. Nevertheless, it 
was at length brought to realization by the govern- 
ment of the Grand-duke Gedymin (f 1341 ) ; and 

then, under the leadership of his sons, Olgierd 
(whom his brothers recognized as sovereign Grand- 
dnka) and Keistut, the young nation succeeded in 
extending its sway from the Baltic to the Eu.xine, 
and from the Polish Bug to the Ugraand the Oka, 
though it did not include the western districts 
.Nadrauen, Schalauen, and Sudauen), which the 
Teutonic Knights had brought under their control 
during the years 1274-83. 

At the death of Olgierd, in 1377, his place was 
taken by his favourite son, Jagiello, who, however, 
soon quarrelled ivith Keistut (t 1382) and with his 
son Witaut, the outcome of the dissension being 
that the latter became the real lord of Lithuania, 
although nominally the sovereignty of Jagiello 
was not thereby infringed. Jagiello had shortty 
before (1386) married Iledwig, queen of Poland, 
thus opening the way for a political aUiance 
between Lithuania and Poland which seriously 
threatened the independence of the former. Witaut 
strained every nerve and took all available mea- 
sures to avert this danger. Not only did he seek 
to promote the independence of his country in a 
political sense, but he also endeavoured, by work- 
in" for a union between the Greek and Roman 
communions within its borders, to make it ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent. While these endeavours 
proved to be in vain, they won him the confidence 
of the Utraquist Hussites in such measure that 
upon the death of King Wenceslaus they offered 
him the Bohemian crown, and it was only the 
unpropitious political conditions of the time that 
prevented his acceptance of it. He was now all 
the more ready to assume the crown of Lithuania, 
which, indeed, the Emperor Sigismund, with a 
view to the complete severance^ of that co^try 
from Poland, had thrice offered him already. Hctc, 
again, however, Witaut was disappointed, as Ire- 
land intercepted the passage of the party 
conveying the crown to him, and lie died shortly 
afterwards (1430)— four years before 
as Queen Hedwig’s consort, had at her death (13aJ) 
become king of Poland. 

In the succeeding period the Lithuanians re- 
peatedly took occasion to assert their independence 
fn relation to Poland, but this did not prevent the 
principality of Olgierd from gradually becommg 


Polish feudatory. Witaut himself had been re- 
peatedly competed by the necessities of war and 
troubles to make concessions to Poland 
and his successors, under the increasing pressure 
of the steadily growing power and rapacity of 
Moscow, were forced in even larger measure to 
Poland by ever closer fusion 
ivith that State. These rulers, moreover, almost 
without exception bore the name of Jagiello, and 
united in their individual persons the Grand-duke- 
dom of Lithuania and the crown of Poland. The 
eventual result was the_ ipcorporation of the two 
conntnes in a single political organism whose for- 
tunes were controlled by a common Diet. The 
incorporating union was effected at the Diet of 
Lublin in 1669. 

(6) Lettish.— At the very outset of Lettish history 
we find the merchants of Liibeck talcing steps to 
find an outlet for their commerce in the district 
of the Lower Dvina, and they were followed by 
German missionaries, who there founded the 
earliest Christian settlements. While these at- 
tempts at colonization were not at once greatly 
successful, they had, nevertheless, the effect of 
making Livonia known to the West, and of direct- 
ing against that heathen land the enthusiasm for 
war against unbelievers which in that period of 
the Crusades dominated the thought of Christen- 
dom. It was owing to this enthusiasm that Albert, 
canon of Bremen (tl229), was able to secure a 

E ermanent footing in Livonia (1200), and as its 
jshop — supported as he was by constant immigra- 
tion from Germany and by the Livonian Order of 
the Sword (founded in 1202)— to establish there a 
German colonial State, which was recognized in 
1207 as a frontier- district of the Empire. Its 
suzerainty was shared by Albert and the Order in 
such a way as to make the power of the bishop 
onderant; but this position of matters was 
amentally altered when, in 1237, the Livonian 
Order was merged in the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, the latter thus adding the domain of the 
former to its own. Taking as its model the 
Prussian State, in which it alone held the reins 
of sovereign authority — the bishops themselves 
being subordinate to it — the Teutonic Order sought 
to curb the episcopal power among the Letts, and 
it was all the more successful in this policy as it 
managed to subjugate the hitherto unconquered 
heathen districts. The process of subjugation, so 
far as the Lettish provinces, Livonia and Courland, 
were concerned, was virtually completed by 1290. 
The Order, nevertheless, did not thereby win re- 
pose, but had constantly to take the field against 
unfriendly neighbours, and, as the fortune of war 
was on tlie whole unfavourable to it, while its 
powers were sapped by internal dissensions, and 
the secularization of its Prussian territory in 1525 
isolated its Livonian domain, its authority in the 
latter also was at length completely shattered. In 
1562 Livonia became a Polish province, while Cour- 
land, as a hereditary feudal duchy of Poland, came 
into the power of the last Master of the Livonian 
part of the Order, Gotthard Kettler. Finally, both 
provinces became subject to Russia. 

5 . Ecclesiastical history. — Thus, while the 
Western Lithuanians and the Letts came under 
German control in the 13th cent., the vbole of 
Eastern — now Russian — Lithuania was brquglit 
into close relations with Poland a centu^ later, 
and accordingly, as was to be expected, the two 
divisions came to diverge widely "om each other 
not only as regards their language, but also in the 
moral, and most of all in the 
Eastern Lithuania, which at the time f ^^ut s 
death was almost entirely pagan, 

to Christianity by Jamello, "’ho 

braced that faith at his marriage mth Dedwig, 
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and strove ■with all the zeal of a new convert to 
propagate it among his o^vn people of Lithuania ; 
they became more and more closely hound to 
Poland, and the Church of the Polish Court and 
the Polish State soon gained complete miritual 
authority among them. In this way Russian 
Lithuania became a Roman Catholic country, and 
such, except to a very small extent, it has always 
remained; its non -catholic population consists 
only of a small number of Lutherans, who were 
won to that communion through efforts directed 
from Courland, and of some 40,000 adherents of 
the Reformed Confession, whose forefathers were 
induced to renounce Roman Catholicism under the 
influence of Prince Nicholas Czamy Radziwill. 
The ecclesiastical history of the Western Lithu- 
anians and the Letts took a different course. As 
in the Prussian territory of the Teutonic Knights, 
which under the Grand-Master Margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg became a secular Protestant duchy 
in 1525, so in Livonia and Courland the Lutheran 
teaching was enthusiastically welcomed, and, in 
fact, won universal acceptance in both provinces. 
Most of the inhabitants remained faithful to it, 
so that Protestantism is to-day almost universal 
among the Letts. The only exceptions are found 
in localities where Roman Catholicism was able to 
gain a footing under the protection of Poland, or 
where proselytes have been won by the Russian 
State Church. 

4 . Early religion. — The religion which prevailed 
among the Lithuanians and Letts prior to the 
introduction of Christianity was a developed nature- 
cult. Besides the worship of woods and waters, of 
trees, stocks, and stones, of fire and household 
snakes, we find a belief in the personality of the 
heavenly bodies, especially the sun, as also in the 
existence of divine beings who control all created 
things. Pre-eminent among these divine beings 
was ‘God,’ designated by the primitive Aryan 
name dexoas (Lat. deus). He was regarded generally 
as the highest supramundane power, but some- 
times, like 6«<5s in Homer, he was a distinct mytho- 
logical figure, and as such probably identical with 
Perkfinas (Lett. Pirkohns), the thunder-god, who 
presided over the heavenly bodies, and was regarded 
as armed. An ancient folk-song teUs that, when 
the moon was unfaithful to his wife, the sun, and 
became enamoured of the morning star, Perkdnas 
cut him in pieces with a sword. According to 
Lithuanian belief, Perkfinas’s aunt washed the 
wearied and dust-covered sim, who was once called 
the daughter of God, and who herself had sons and 
daughters; in popular songs these play a great 
part as mystic powers, but are always represented 
as human in all respects. We hear frequently also 
of the ‘ children of God,’ and it woulcl seem that 
the mythological imagination did not distinguish 
between the latter and the ‘children of the sun.’ 
The sun, nevertheless, was not regarded as the 
■wife of dcwas (or of Perlninas), as appears not only 
from what has been said, but also from a Lettish 
folk-song which tells how, when Perkfinas set out to 
find a wife beyond the sea, he was attended by the 
sun, bearing a dowry-chest. The Letts, again, 
believed that Perkfinas was a polygamist, and in 
another of their folk-songs he is said to have as 
many wives ‘ as the oak has leaves,’ though none 
of them plays an independent part in the mytho- 

e need have no hesitation in assuming that 
the ancient religion of the Lithuanians and of the 
Letts alike recognized the existence of other divine 
beings, and the way in which these are associated 
shows that they originated in the observation of 
nature and human Me. But, Avith the exception 
of LAime, the goddess of fortune, none of them 
comes down to us under a common Lithn-Lettish 


name, and we must be the more cautious in con- 
necting such beings with the ancient religion 
because many of the divine names of the Lithu- 
Lettish mythology rest upon the misconceptions or 
fabrications of later times. There is adequate 
e-vidence, however, for an early belief in a number 
of demonic beings, such as the laximcs (‘fairies’) 
and tYi^pukis (‘ goblin,’ ‘ flying dragon ’), and it is 
equally certain ■that the Lithuiettish religion was 
dominated from primitive times by the conception 
of a devil (Lith. WAlnias ; Lett. Welns). While 
that conception never became perfectly distinct, it 
nevertheless formed so definite an antithesis to the 
idea of ‘ God’ that aa'o cannot doubt the presence 
of a dualistic element in the Baltic cult. 

Corresponding to the belief in demonic beings, 
superstition of a more general kind Avas, and still 
is, very prevalent. It manifests itself in a belief 
in witches {rdaana, ‘ seeress ’), in the practice of 
casting lots (Lith. bicrti; Lett, bxxrt), in notions 
regarding countless occurrences of daily life, and 
not least in the idea that the spirits of the dead 
(Lith. weles ; Lett, tvelji) continue to move about 
among theliAung — an idea that is undoubtedly very 
ancient, as it is attested not only by distinct his- 
torical evidence, but also by certain features in folk- 
song (as, e.g., the notion that disembodied spirits 
marry), and, above all, by graves dating from 
heathen times, Avhich often contain the remains of 
both rider and horse, and are furnished Avith Avea- 
pons and implements, thus pointing conclusively 
to the belief that the dead continue to exist in a 
condition not unlike that of their earthly life. As 
the majority of these graves contain skeletons, not 
ashes, they likeAvise shoAV that the Lithu-Lettish 
peoples believed in the resurrection of the body. 
As to the situation of the Lithu-Lettish abode of 
the dead, there seems to have been no general 
agreement, some data suggesting the sky, others a 
nether world. In various localities Ave find traces 
of a doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Whether the cult had a special class of priests 
cannot be made out. It had certainly no temples 
in the proper sense, and the ‘ojdes sacrra’ of which 
we liear should probably be regarded as slight 
erections in Avhich fire aa’os kept burning. Sacrifices 
AA’ere common, and were ofl'ered not only by Avay 
of petition and thanksgiAung, but also as propitia- 
tions; to judge from the Lettish designation,/ecrf» 
(‘blossoms’), the oflerings AA’ould seem to haA’o 
consisted originally of floAvers and fruits, but Ave 
liaA'e historical evidence that there Avere from the 
first other kinds of sacrificial gifts, Avhile, if not 
among the Letts, yet among the Lithuanians and 
Borussians, Ave find traces even of the practice of 
human immolation. 

5. Sociological features. — Our data regarding 
the political and social conditions, the preA-ailing 
sentiments and morals, of the ancient Lithuanians 
and Letts are not sufficient to enable us to give a 
full and clear account of their ciA'ilization. With 
varying degrees of certainty, hoAvever, avo may 
make the folloAving statements regarding their 
mode of life : they Avere efficient in Avar, and Avere 
divided into numerous clans pr cantons governed 
by chieftains ; they lived b}' tillage, cattle-rearing, 
and hunting, and practised aU manner of h.andicraft 
and trading ; they lived in separate homesteads, 
and their family life Avas of the patriarchal 
type ; marriage Avas based upon the purchase 
and capture of brides, and, Avhile the Avife Avas 
subject to the husband, she Iield a place of high 
honour among her children ; finally, both peoples 
had a remarkable liking for song, but did not 
possess the art of AATiting. 

6. Litera^ development. — One result of the 
lack of AATiting is that the Lithuanians and Lctt.-^ 
have absolutely no literary remains from heathen 
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times. It ■was, in fact, only -when the Christian 
Chiirch began to make use of texts •written in the 
natire languages — ^long after the invention of 
printing — that literary documents were at length 
produced, A Lithuanian and a Lettish translation 
of the Lutheran Catechism — the former by Martin 
Mosvidius, subsequently a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in 1647, the latter by various clergymen 
belonging to Courland, in 1586 — a Lithuanian 
version of a Homan Catholic catechism by a canon 
named Michael Dauksa (1595), and a Avork trans- 
lated by a protestant Lithuanian nobleman named 
PitkieAvicz (1598), are the earliest knoivn ■writings 
in the Lithu-Lettish languages. Like most of this 
earlier literary work, the further development of 
Lithu-Lettish literature ivas long due to clergy- 
men, and thus, naturally enough, that literature, 
even Avhen it is not of a distinctively religions 
character, is in its earlier stages largely pervaded 
by Christian feeling and moral earnestness. Among 
the Letts the most outstanding figure of the earlier 
secular literature was Pastor G.F.Stender (1714-96); 
among the Lithuanians, Pastor Christian Donalitius 
(1714-^0), the distinguished author of a poem en- 
titled ‘The Seasons.’ As contrasted with this 
earlier stage, contemporary secular literature is 
entirely modem in its point of view, as it not only 
bears the impress of the social revolutions of last 
century, but is informed by the spirit of a national 
consciousness, and aims at the independence and 
enlightenment of the Lithuanian and Lettish 
peomes. This progressive movement, which pro- 
ceeded at first but sloAvly, has Avithin recent decades 
become very vigorous, and alike in the field of 
politics and in that of letters has produced great, 
if not ahvays good, results. Not a little of the 
poetic production of Lithuanian and Lettish Avriters 
IS well worth the attention of foreign readers. Yet 
even the best of it is not to be compared in poetic 
quality with the Ijrical sur-vivals of the earlier 
eras, falling far short of the beauty of many 
Lithuanian folk-songs (dahios), and also of the 
charm of the countless Lettish lyrics in quatrains 
{dfeesmas). 

LiTBRAinBE . — Scriptores rerum pnissiearum, 5 vols., Leipzig, 
1861-74 ; A. Gaagrnini, Sarmatiee Europece descriptio, Speyer, 
1681; A Bezzenberger, Litauische Forschungen, Gottingen, 
1882; A. Leskien and K. Brugmann, Litauische Volhslieder 
und Mdrchen, Strassburg, 1882 ; G. H. F. Nesselipann, 
Litauische Volhslieder, Berlin, 1853 ; A. Mierzynski, Zridla 
mytologii litewsktej, AVarsaw, 1892-96 ; A. Bielenstein, Tausend 
lettische Rdtsel, Mitau, 1831; K. Baron — H.Wissendorff, £at«p« 
dainas, Petrograd, 1894 SS. ; V. Andreyanov, Lettische Volkslie- 
der und Mythen, Halle, 1896 ; A., E., and H. Bielenstein, Stud, 
auf dem Gebiete der lettischen Archdologie, Ethnographic und 
Mythologie, Riga, 1896 ; W. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettiechen Son- 
nenmythen,’ inZE vii. [1875]; M. Praetonns, Leticia prussic<g, 
Oder preussis^e Schaubilhne, ed. (in extracts) AV. Pierson, 
Berlin, 1871; A. Bezzenberger, ‘Litauische Literatur,’ and { 
E. 'Wolter, ‘ Lettische Literatur,’ in Eultur der Gcgemcart, 

1. 9, Leipzig, 1903 ; R. Trautmann, Die altpreuss. Sprachdenk- 
mdler, Gottingen, 1910. A list of Lithu-Lettish deities, with 
reference to early literature, is given by F- SoUnsen, in H. 
Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896. 

A. Bezzenberger. 

LITTLE VEHICLE.— See IIInayana, 

LITURGIES.— See Worship. 

LOCKE.— 

X. Chief dates in his life. — John Locke was bom on 29th 
August 1632, at Wrington, Somersetshire. Brought up at 
home till the age of fourteen, he was then sent to AA’ostminster 
school, from which ho passed in 1052 to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ho found little satisfaction in the scholastic kind of training 
then in vogue at Oxford, and, although, after his election to a 
Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1659, he held lecture- 
ships in Greek and Rhetoric, his interests eventually turned 
more to scientific and medical studies. His connexion with 
medical practice happened in 1666 to bring him into contact 
with Lord .ilshley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, who figured 
so prominently in the politics of Charles n.'s rei;m ; and the 
meeting had an important influence on Locke’s life. In the 
following year Locke went to London to act in the double 
cap.acity of confldential adviser to Shaftesbury himself aisi 


tutor to his son, while he was also engaged in politic-al work 
and held some appointments. Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
oflice m 1673, and in 1676 Locke had to go to Franco for his 
health. He remained abroad for four years, staying chinflv at 
Montpellier and Paris, but in 1679 returned to England to assist 
Shaftesbury once more. 'The two years that intervened before 
the statesman’s fall and flight were stormy, and, though Locke 
had disapproved and probably kept clear of the final plots, ha 
thought it pradent in 1683 to betake himself to Holland, nor 
did he return until the Revolution had made it safe to do so in 
1689. The two years 1689-90 saw the publication of the great 
Essay and two others of his principal works, and thus consti- 
tute a sort of literary epoch in his life. From 1691 onwards 
he lived more in retirement, and chiefly in the family of Sit 
Francis Masham, at Oates, in Essex. He was in great favour 
with the new government, and for four years (1696-1700) held 
the well-paid appointment of a Commissioner of Trade. Fiiling 
health compelled his retirement from this office, ffis death 
took place at Oates on 2Sth October 1704. 

2 . Characteristics as a thinker and ■writer. — 
‘ Perhaps no jihilosopher since Aristotle has repre- 
sented the spirit and opinions of an age so com- 
pletely as Locke represents philosophy and all 
that depends upon philosophic thought, in the 
18th cent. — especially in Britain and France ’ (A. 
C. Fraser, Locke, Preface). Locke’s claim to be 
regarded as thus representative may be based alike 
on the variety of the subjects on Avhich he wrote 
— philosophy, education, politics, religion — and on 
the aims and qualities of his thinking. In all 
directions he ejmibits the merits and the defects 
Avhich are attributed to the period. He is im- 
patient of authority and of ‘the jargon of the 
schools,’ seeks to put aside preconceptions and see 
the truth of things clearly for himself, believes 
firmly that ‘ reason must be our last judge and guide 
in everything,’ and desires sincerely to pursue truth 
only and for its OAvn sake. On the other hand, he 
has no adequate knoAvledge or appreciation of the 
heritage of the past, accepts current assumptions, 
distinctions, and doctrines Avithout seeing any 
need to test them, tends to bring ‘ reason ’ down 
to the level of reflective common sense, and is quite 
ready to acquiesce in a very humble estimate of 
its reach as a human faculty. Moreover, although 
Locke was so eminently representative and exer- 
cised an immense influence on European thought, 
he cannot be ranked very high as a philosophic 
thinker. His thinking, though patient, laborious, 
and candid, is fatally deficient in the two qualities 
of thoroughness and system. The deficiency^ is 
partly explained, no doubt, by his occupation Avith 
practical afiairs, which interfered Avith continuous 
philosophical pursuits, and partly, toq,_ by the 
directly practical aims of much of his writing ; but 
this practicalness of his aims is itself characteristic. 
Locke’s ‘ discontinued Avay of Avriting ’ goes also 
to explain his great fault as a Avriter — the endless 
repetitions Avith Avhich he Avearies his readers. In 
the ‘Epistle to the Reader’ with which he pre- 
faced the Essay, he admits frankly that he has not 
been at great pains to correct the fault, and at 
times he certainly seems to let his pen run on 
almost as it pleases. But his faults are not uncon- 
nected with real virtues — his intentness upon 
expressing his Avhole thought fully and clearly, his 
desire to drive home hi^oint and to gain the full 
assent of the reader. When he writes Avith any 
care, his plain style is as excellent as it is appro- 
priate, and, when he is moved to ei^estness, he 
Aindtes Avith force and real impressiveness. His 
faults are seen at their Avorst in his controversial 
writings. Although he professes his eagerness to 
be shoAvn his errors, he seems in point of fact to 
have been rather impatient of criticism. He is tM 
much taken up Anth exposing the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of which his critics 
have been guilty to try to penetrate to the real 
motiA'es of their criticisms. Hence his replies do 
not carry us much further, while even as polemics 
they have their defects. For, although Locke can 
be very effective both in direct retort and in irony, 
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he is too apt to weaken his case, not merely by 
over-elaboration, but also by an insistence on the 
letter of his own and his critics’ statements ■which 
the reader feels to be petty and unprofitable. 

3. The ‘Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing’ (1690). — In the prefatory ‘Epistle to the 
Header ’ Locke teUs us how he was started upon the 
line of inquiry which resulted, after some twenty 
years of interrupted labour, in the publication of 
the Essay. He was discoursing ^vith a few friends 
on a subject which he does not specify, but which 
we know from another source to have been ‘ the 
principles of morality and revealed religion’ (see 
Fraser’s ed. i. p. xvii). The baffling character of 
the difficulties which arose in the course of the 
discussion caused Locke to ask himself whether, 
before entering upon such subjects, it was not 
rather ‘necessary to examine our oum abilities, 
and see what ob3ects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with.’ He took up the 
task of this examination, and found it expand far 
beyond his first expectations. The aim of his 
whole inquiry, however, remained the same 
throughout, viz. that determination of the cer- 
tainty, extent, and degrees of human knowledge 
which is the theme of bk. iv. of the Essay, and to 
which aU the rest of the work is subservient. 

But before this theme could be dealt with effect- 
ively certain preliminary matters had to be cleared 
up. To know is to have ideas about things — this 
at least, whatever more. If, then, we are to 
arrive at right conclusions about the scope of 
knowledge, we had best begin by examining this 
medium in which alone it exists; t.e., we had 
better try to take stock of our ideas,' and see how 
we come by them. To Locke it was plain that we 
come by them only through experience. To con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge and our ideas 
have no other source, Locke devotes bk. i. of the 
Essay to sho'vving that there are no ‘innate’ 
principles or ideas, unless we understand the term 
‘innate ’ in some sense which makes the assertion 
of such innate knowledge either insignificant or 
misleading. If there are no such innate ideas, 
then we must look to experience and experience 
only for the origin of all our ideas, and must try 
to trace them back, one and all, to their source 
therein. It is easy to underestimate the import- 
ance of Locke’s teaching on this point, but it 
really constitutes one of his claims to be regarded 
as the founder of modem psychology. 

Yet it was hardly as a psychologist that Locke 
himself was interested in the source and origin of 
our ideas ; it was rather because he thought that, 
by seeing how, and at what point, our ideas 
emerge or are formed in the course of experience, 
we should be better able to measure the know- 
ledge which we get by means of them. We should 
know, in short, what the actual experience is 
from which the ideas are derived, and on which, 
therefore, the knowledge which we have by means 
of the ideas is based. The results of Locken stock- 
taking of our ideas in bk. iL can be here only 
summarized. 

He finds that all our ideas may be traced back 
to two great sources : sensation, which gives us 
tlie ideas involved in our knowledge of the external 
world, and ‘ reflexion,’ which is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind, and whicii gives 
us ideas such_ as those of reasoning, believing, 
willing. The ideas derived from (one or both of) 
these sources may be either simple — such as the 
ideas of yellow, thinking, pleasure, unity — or com- 
plex. 'The complex ideas are subdivided (ii. ch. 

1 The term ' Idea ’ is used by Locke In a very wide sense • lor 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks.' The equivalent in modem psychology is a term like 
J. Ward’s 'presentation.' 


xii.) into ideas of modes, substances, and rela- 
tions. By ‘modes’ are meant ‘such complex 
ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 
but are considered as dependences on, or affections 
of substances : such as are the ideas signified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murder.’ They may 
be either simple (= unmixed) or mixed, according 
as they are merely variations or combinations of 
one simple idea, or, on the other hand, involve 
different simple ideas; e.g., the different numbers 
are simple modes of number or unity, whereas 
ideas like gratitude and murder are mixed modes. 
Under the above heads Locke proceeds to survey 
and examine the most important ide.ic or classes 
of ideas that enter into our knowledge. The 
classification is open to criticism in various Avays, 
but Avhere it principally fails Locke is in dealing 
Avith the more abstract and general categories, 
such as existence, power, unity, substance. The 
first three of these are said in cli. vii. to be simple 
ideas derived both from sensation and from re- 
flexion. But it is obvious that they are not really 
comparable Avith simple ideas like yellow or hot ; 
they are not sensible qualities. Locke himself 
speaks of the ideas of existence and unity as ‘ sug- 
gested to’ the understanding by objects, and in 
ch. xxi. the idea of poAver seems to be reached by 
a process in Avhich inference, as AveU as direct ex- 
perience, plays a part. The general idea of sub- 
stance seems in like manner to be a result of 
inference, if we are to give that name to a process 
and a result Avhich Locke describes in terms so 
halting and dubious that it is not surprising that 
his critic StUlingfleet took offence at them. Th( 
mind, Ave are told (ch. xxiii. § If.), takes notice 
that its simple ideas go constantly together in 
groups (the qualities that make up a single thing), 
and, ‘not imagining hoAV these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum AA’herein they do subsist, 
and from Avhich they do result; Avhich therefore 
we call substance. So that if any one will examine 
himself concerning his notion of substance in 
general, he Avill find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knoAA’s not Avhat 
support of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us.’ 

It Avas the ambiguous position of ideas like poAver 
and substance that gave an opening for Hume’s 
sceptical criticism. Tliroughout the long analysis 
of ideas AA'hich occupies bk. ii. the modem reader, 
accustomed to a more precise demarcation of the 
provinces of logic, psychology, and metaphysics, is 
perplexed by the diflioulty of giA'ing any one con- 
sistent interpretation of Locke’s procedure. The 
analysis is not simply a logical dissection of ideas 
into their simplest constituents. Yet it is too 
much influenced by the point of AricAv of logical 
analysis to be a truly genetic or psychological 
accoAmt of the growth of our ideas. Finally, both 
interests are crossed by the further interest in 
the knoAA’ledge-value of our ideas, though the lost 
point of A'ieAv takes us over to the theme of bk. iv. 
Thus tile discussion of prim.ary and secondary 
qualities in ch. A’iii., and the discussions of poAA’er, 
substance, and identity in the chapters so named, 
are as definitely concerned Avith the knoAA'ledge- 
volue of our ideas, and AAntli the nature of the 
realities knoAA-n by means of them, as any part of 
bk. iv. 

In bk. iii. ('Or Words ’) Locke applies his analysis of ideas to 
the interpretation of the Avords by which we express them. The 
most strikin;; feature of the book is the way in which the dis- 
tinction of rc,al and nominal essence is applied to the namee 
which Bipnify mixed modes (c.g., moral ideas) and eubstances 
respectively. AVhen Ave define man ns a rational animal, we lav 
doAvn a certain abstract idea, or combination of abstract ideas 
by reference to which our application of the term • man ’ is 
determined. This abstract idea is the ‘nominal essence' of 
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man. The nomin.al essence, then, is for Locke nothinji more 
than the statement of the meaning' in which we intend to use 
the genorai name, whereas the ‘ real essence ’ of a thing is the 
real being or inner constitution of the thing itself. Kow in 
Locke’s view the ideas of mixed modes are ideas which we our- 
selves frame or put together at our own discretion. Therefore, 
so far as they are concerned, nominal and real essence coincide, 
and there is nothing, unless the comple.xity or vagueness of the 
ideas in question, to prevent us from stating their essence 
exactly and completely. But in the case of substances we are 
dealing with things which have a real essence, and, since in 
Locke’s view their real essence is not known to us, we have in 
their case no guarantee that the distinctions which we draw by 
means of our abstract ideas or nominal essences will truly 
represent the real lines of division among the things themselves. 
In fact, by introducing the notion of essence at all we are 
assuming that there is a real division of things into species, and 
this assumption is liable at any point to turn out untrue. The 
lines of division which we suppose to exist may be found to 
break down. Hence Locke concludes that in the case of sub- 
stances our general names express merely the nominal essence. 
‘ The boundaries of species are made by men,’ though, of course, 
we are guided in making them by those superficial resemblances 
among things which nature presents to our view. 

In bk. iv. tve come at last to those conclusions 
regarding the nature and extent of knowledge — or, 
where knowledge fails, of probability or probable 
Judgment — to which the rest of the work had been 
subsidiary. Knowledge is defined by Locke as 
‘ the perception of the connexion of and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy of any of onr 
ideas.’ And of such agreement and disagreement 
he distinguishes four sorts : (1) identity or diversity 
(e.y., ‘blue is different from yellow’), (2) relation 
{e.g., geometrical equality), (3) co-existence (of 
attributes in a subject or substance), and (4) real 
existence ‘agreeing to any idea’ (e.g., ‘God is’). 
Further, our knowledge of the agreement and dis- 
agreement of our ideas has difierent degrees of 
evidence. It may be (a) immediate or intuitive — 
and all certainty goes back to such intuition — or 
(6) demonstrative, i.e. reached by a series of steps, 
and therefore in Locke’s view not quite so clear as 
immediate intuition, even though each step has, or 
ought to have, intuitive evidence. Lastly (c), 
there is ‘sensitive knowledge,’ our knowledge of 
the particular existence of external things when 
they are actually affecting our senses. The last 
degree of knowledge Locke regards as inferior to 
the other two, though not open to serious doubt, 
■^latever falls short of these degrees of evidence 
is matter, not of Imowledge, but at the most of 
probability. From these preliminary determina- 
tions Locke proceeds to a series of discussions in 
which three problems are intertwined in a way 
that is rather confusing to the reader ; (1) the 
problem how far we can have knowledge which is 
real in the sense of being authentic or valid, and 
not a mere imagination, (2) the problem how far 
this real knowledge is also general or universal, 
(3) the problem how far knowledge which is real in 
the first sense is also real in the further sense of 
being a knowledge of real existence, i.e. a Icnow- 
ledge of things which have a substantive existence 
or reality. The clue to Locke’s answer to all three 
problems lies in the sharp opposition which he 
makes between our knowledge, e.g., of mixed 
modes, where we are dealing with (complex) ideas 
which are ‘ archetypes of the mind’s own making,’ 
and our knowledge of substances and of real exist- 
ence, where our ideas refer to archetypes beyond 
themselves. In the former case our knowledge (of 
relations among our ideas) can be at once real (in 
the iirst sense) and general, because it makes no 
furtiier claim to be a knowledge of real existence 
(of things) or co-existence (of attributes in thinra). 
In the latter case our knowledge makes this further 
claim, and is therefore far more restricted. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a triangle or of 
the wrongness of murder is real and general, even 
though no perfect triangle could be drawn or no 
murder had ever been committed. But onr know- 
ledge of real existence and co-existence can never 


be thus general. As regards real existence, wa 
have, according to Locke, an intuitive knowledo’o 
of our oivn existence, a demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence, and a sensitive knowledge of 
that of ptemal things. But it is to be observed 
that this knowledge is a knowledge of existence 
and not of substance, for on Locke’s view we do 
not know the inner nature either of spiritual or 
of material substance. In fact, he ofi'ended his 
orthodox readers by suggesting that, while we 
may believe, we cannot Icnow, that the soul (of 
man) is immaterial. The inner nature (or real 
essence) of material bodies he assumes to consist 
in a certain atomic constitution; and, since ho 
regards this as inaccessible to our knowledge, he 
denies the possibility of physical ‘science,’ in the 
strict sense of the term ‘ science.’ Such ‘ know- 
ledge’ as we have of material bodies is only of 
the co-existence of their superficial properties, and 
does not go beyond probability, though it may be 
extended and improved by experiment. 

The subsequent development of philosophy and 
science has made many of Locke’s positions seem 
strange to us. Our confidence in physical science 
is far greater, our reliance on abstract demonstra- 
tions of * the existence of a God ’ far less than his. 
Above all, we have to be more careful about the 
relation of ‘ ideas ’ to real existence and less ready 
to separate and unite them alternately as suits our 
convenience. The weaknesses of Locke’s com- 
romise between common sense and philosophy 
ave been made so abundantly evident by later 
criticism that it is hard to be fair to his real merits. 
And yet it is to the suggestiveness of his treatment 
of the problems of knowledge that later criticism 
owes the advance that it has made on his positions. 

4. Ethics and politics. — Locke’s contributions to 
ethics are scanty and of little value, unless wo 
credit to ethics the discussion of free will contained 
in the chapter on power (bk. ii. ch. xxi.). Cer- 
tainly this discussion, in spite of the perplexities 
which Locke candidly reveals to the reader, is full 
of interest and instruction alike for the moralist 
and for the psychologist. But in ethics proper his 
notion that morality is no less capable of demon- 
stration than mathematics is an eccentricity, which 
can be explained only by his theoretical views 
about our knowledge of mixed modes. It certainly 
matches U1 ■with his doctrine of moral obligation, 
which recognizes no higher motives than those of 
pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 

Nowhere are the features of Locke’s thought 
displayed more characteristically than in his 
political doctrine. Published early in 1690, the 
Two Treatises of Government had a direct reference 
to current politics. The first was a refutation of 
Filraer’s plea for the unlimited (paternal or heredi- 
tary) right of kings, the second a defence of the 
Kevolution. Concerned only about the right of 
the people to resist oppressive and arbitrary rule, 
Locke is more than usuiuly careless about thorough- 
ness and system. He accepts with easy credulity 
the literal truth of a social compact, •\vith the 
subsidiary doctrines of a state of nature, natural 
rights of the individual, and tacit consent of the 
individual to submit to the established government. 
In one and the same sentence (bk. iL ch. xiii. § 149) 
he tells us that in a constituted commonwealth 
‘ there can be but one supreme po^ver, which is the 
legislative,’ yet that ‘ the legimative being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the people a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed m 
them.’ He tells us (xi. § 134) that the legislative 
is ‘sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it,’ yet admits that, 
as a result of historical changes, the legislative 
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may cease to be representative and may tberefore 
stand in urgent need of reform (xiii. § 157). And 
then, to complete the reader’s confusion, he assigns 
the tasb of reforming the legislative to that 
roj’al prerogative whose arbitrary exercise he else- 
where denounces. In view of such incoherences 
we must be content to take Locke’s treatise 
primarily as a pamphlet for his own time ; it has 
at all events more historical than theoretical 
importance. 

^ Toleration. — Locke’s writings upon toleration 
serve as a link between his political and his re- 
ligious doctrines. In 16S9 he published in Holland 
a Latin Episiola dc Tolcrantia, which was trans- 
lated into English in the same year. Criticisms 
(attributed to one Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, 
Oxford) drew from Locke A Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration DXid A Third Letter for Tolerationin 
1690 and 1692 respectively, and twelve years later 
he had even begun a fourth, of which, however, 
only a fragment was written. The original letter 
is a businesslike piece of argument, the second is 
longer, the third is very long and very tedious. 
Locke can see nothing at all in his critic’s argu- 
ments, and it must indeed be admitted that the 
position which the critic had chosen to defend was 
anything but strong — viz. that, in the case of 
those who will not embrace the true religion, the 
magistrate ought to employ force, in the shape of 
moderate penalties, to compel them to consider the 
error of their ways. Against this position Locke 
shows again and again that compulsion can pro- 
duce only outward conformity, not inward convic- 
tion, that what was punished was therefore really 
dissent and not ‘ want of consideration,’ that any 
end which justified moderate penalties would 
equally justify the severest persecution where 
moderate penalties failed, that ‘ the true reli^on ’ 
must for practical purposes mean the magistrate’s 
oivn religion, and that the ar^ments by which the 
critic sought to escape from these conclusions were 
either circular or question-begging. The practical 
force of Locke’s argument lies in this, that the 
sincerity of religious dissent makes compulsion 
futile, while the actual divisions among Christian 
sects make it presumptuous. Philosophically these 
considerations were reinforced and explained by 
his view that in matters of religion there is no 
certain (or demonstrative) knowledge, and that we 
must be content with ‘a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge ’ ( IPorLs^*, vi. 144). But 
he bad also laid doivn clearly in the first letter the 
religious ground that it is ‘ in the inward and full 
persuasion of the mind ’ that ‘ all the life and power 
of true religion consists’ (p. 11). ‘I cannot be 
saved by a religion that I distrust, and by a 
worship that I abhor’ (p. 28). 

It can hardly be said, however, that the con- 
structive argument of the original letter is in itself 
satisfactory. It is based on Locke’s narrow con- 
ception of the State os concerned with little but 
the_ security_ of life and property, and as limited 
in its functions by the supposed consent of the 
individual. His argument is qualified, too, in 
ways which make its consistency doubtful. Thus 
it refuses toleration to atheists, because ‘promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist’ 
(p. 47), and, in effect, to Roman Catholics, because 
tiieir religion requires them to submit themselves to 
a ‘ foreign inrisdiction’ (p. 46). And this refusal 
does not square very well with that ‘absolute 
liberty, , . . equal and impartial liberty,’ wliicli, 
the reader was assured at the outset, ‘ is the thing 
that tee stand in need of.' Locke wants to separate 
sharply and completely the spheres of the civil power 
and the Church. As lie denies to the magistrate 
any right to prescribe articles of faith or forms 


of worship, so he condemns those who ‘upon 
pretence of religion’ arrogate to themselves any 
peculiar authority in civil concernments : ‘ I say 
these have no right to be tolerated by the magis- 
trate’ (p. 46). But it seems strange that, with the 
recent history of his own country in view, he should 
not have recognized that an assertion of authority 
in civil concernments was almost certain to be 
made by the dominant religious sect, whatever it 
might be. The magistrate who was not to tolerate 
such ecclesiastical pretensions would hardly be 
able to avoid meddling in matters of religion. Nor 
was it to be expected that any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Puritan, which was firmly 
convinced that it alone taught the true way of life 
and that its rivals were spreading pernicious 
errors would quietly acquiesce in its exclusion from 
the use and the control of the civil power. As in 
other cases, so here, Locke’s argument makes a 
great show of robust common sense, but does not 
go very deep, and involves large tacit assump- 
tions. 

6. Religion. — One of these assumptions, no doubt, 
was that latitudinarianism of his own religions 
views which found expression later in his Season- 
able7iess of Christianity (1695). In that work he 
seeks to show, by a great array of Scriptural 
evidence, that the one and only gospel-article of 
faith is this, that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Saviour. To believe this, to repent of our sins, to 
endeavour after a sincere obedience to the Saviour’s 
commandments — these and these only are the 
conditions required to make any one a Christian, 
these and these only are the true ‘ fundamentals ’ 
of the Christian religion, viz. those ‘which are to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apostles.’ Locke anticipates the objection that 
belief, on the strength of reported miracles, in the 
statement that Jesus is the promised Messiah is 
merely a historical, and not a saving, faith ; but it 
can hardly be said that he sees the real force of the 
objection. He speaks, it is true, of the ‘ oblation 
of a heart, fixed with dependence on, and affection 
to God’ as ‘the foundation of true devotion, and 
life of all religion,’ and describes faith ns ‘ a stedfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God ’ 
iWorks^\ vii. 129, 131), but he does not explain 
sufficiently how this religious faith arises out of 
the historical belief. He insists on the inability of 
plain people, ‘the day-labourers and tradesmen, 
the spmsters and dairy-maids,’ to follow abstract 
reasonings, and on the consequent necessity for an 
authoritative religion and morality. ‘ The greatest 
part cannot know, and therefore they must believe ’ 
(p. 146). But whether such an appeal to authority 
would find its most natural satisfaction in Locke’s 
simplified Christianity, or is even ouite consistent 
with it, is not so clear. Among other advantages 
of an authoritative revelation he speaks of the 
support which it affords to morality, and he leaves 
us m no doubt as to the kind of support he has in 
view. 

‘The philosophers, indeed, showed the beauty of virtue; 
they pet her off bo, rb drew men’s eyes nnd apjirohation to her; 
but leavinj: her unendowed, very few were willing: to espouse 
her. The renemlity could not refuse her their esteem and 
commendauon ; hut still turned their backs on her, and forsook 
her, ns a match not for their turn. But now there being put 
into the scales on her side ** an cxcccdinj: and immorUl weight 
of clory*’; interest is come about to her, and virtue now ia 
visibly the most enriching purchase, and by much the best 
bargain* 150). 

It has to he romemhered, however, that appeals to 
self-interest — ‘the favourite passion,’ as Butler 
calls it— were characteristic of the age. 

y. Education. — ^Locke’s views on this subject arc 
contained in his Thoughts concerning Education 
(1693) and the posthumous Conduct of the Under- 
standing. The latter connects directly with the 
Essay, and was originally designed to form o 
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chapter of it. It has been highly praised, but, like 
other writings on the general education of the 
intellect, seems often to be elaborating truths of a 
somewhat obvious kind. Perhaps its main value, 
after all, lies in the ample illustration which it 
affords of Locke’s own intellectual attitude and 
temper of _mind. The other work makes a much 
more definite contribution to the art of education. 
The limited and practical aim of the Thoughts is 
emphasized by Locke himself, viz. to set forth 
‘how a young Gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy.’ As a medical man he does not 
disdain to give detailed advice as to bodily health 
and training. The characteristic feature, however 
— and the conspicuous merit — of the book is the 
paramount importance which it gives to the training 
of character. 

'That which every Gentleman . . . desires for hie Son, besides 
the Estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, and Learning ' (§ 134). 

The order expresses Locke’s deliberate estimate 
of the relative importance of the qualities named, 
and_ this estimate governs his treatment of the 
subject consistently throughout the book. No 
reader of the Thoughts is likely ever to confuse 
education with instruction. So, too, in the case 
of intellectual education itself, Locke insists, in his 
Conduct cf the Understanding, that the business of 
education ‘in respect of knowledge, is not, as I 
think, to perfect a learner in all or any one of the 
sciences, hut to give his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him 
to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to’ (§ 12). A writer who goes carefully 
into details must, of course, expose himself to 
criticism. Locke’s advice as to bodily training is 
in some points certainly not such as medical 
authority would now approve, and some of his 
views on moral training are at any rate open to 
q^uestion. But there can be little q^uestion about 
this, that Locke is at his best in dealing with such 
matters. His fresh and independent view of his 
subject, his steady insistence on character as all- 
important, his 04vn kindliness and afi'ection for 
young people, and his practical common sense 
combine to make him an admirable exponent of 
the spirit in which the educator should go about 
his work. 

Literatche. — T he best ed. of Locke’s works is, according to 
A. O. Fraser, that of E. Law, 4 vols., London, 1777. The refer- 
ences in the art. are to TForisU, 10 vols., do. 1812. The Essay 
has bean edited by Fraser, 2 vols., Oxford, 1894. The chief Lift 
is that of H. R. Fox Bourne, 2 vols., London, 1870. Tliere 
are short accounts of Locke's life and philosophy by Fraser, 
Edinburgh, 1890, T. Fowler, London, 1880, and S. Alexander, 
do. 1903; and E. Fechtner’s John Lochs: sin Bild am den 
geistigen Kampfen Englands im nten Jahrhundert, Stutt- 
gart, 1898, is a work of similar character. In addition to the 
histories of philosophy, the chapters on Locke in the follow- 
ing works may be referred to : R. Adamson, The Development 
of Modern Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1903, i. ; Leslie Stephen, 
Mist, of English Thought in the ISth Century 3, London, 1902, 
both vols. ; The Cambridge Bistory of English Literature, 
Cambridge, 1907-12, viii. ch. xiv. (VV. R. Sorley). Of more 
special works those of G. von Hertlinff (John Ijocm und di^ 
Schule von Cambridge, Freiburg, 1892), G. Gell (uber die 
Abhangigkeit Locke’s von Descartes, Strassburg, 1887), and 
R. Sommer (Locke’s Verhiiltnis ru Descartes, Berlin, 1887) deal 
with the difficult question of Locke’s relation to his predecessors ; 
that of E. Martlnak (Die Logik John Locke’s, Halle, 1894) with 
the philosophy proper. H. BARKER. 

LOCKS AND KEYS.— Before the invention of 
bolts or, later, of locks and keys, a variety of de- 
vices were in use to secure safety. Many peoples 
at a low level of culture live in shelters or huts, 
one or more sides of which are quite open (Tas- 
manians, Seminoles, Indians of Guiana,_eto.), and 
others live in a house only for occasional pur- 
poses — sleeping, birth, sickness, death, etc.* — so 
that there is no need of a fastening. _ But in other 
instances, even where no doors exist, attempts 
I K Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1S59, p. 132, 


are made to render the entrance secure. The huts 
of the Eskimos are approached by a narrow wind- 
mg passage along which one must creep on all fours. 
Kumi villages are stockaded, and the door is 
approached by a ivinding passage trebly stockaded. * 
In Fiji, the Caroline Islands, Kiwai Island, among 
the_ Indians of the Chaco and of Guiana, and in 
various parts of Africa the doorway is made very 
low or very narrow, or is merely a small aperture 
at some height from the ground (cf. Pr 17'®).^ 
Sometimes the doorway is closed merely with a 
couple of large plantain leaves or palm leaves 
plaited into basket work, or with a branch of a 
coco-nut (Solomon Islands, Koro-speaking tribes of 
N. Guinea),* or with aportUre (ancient Peru),* or 
with a kind of blind or mat which can be raised or 
lowered asdesired (Uaupes, Samoa, Tonga, Tlascala, 
New Mexico).® To this might be fastened pieces 
of metal or shell which clattered and so gave warn- 
ing when any one entered (Tlascala), or, as in New 
Britain, a rattle was hung in the doorway, so that 
any one entering at night might strike his head 
against it and warn the inmates.® In Benin, where 
locks were known (§ i), a cord running through a 
staple, and attached to a block of wood, served to 
keep the door closed.'* Or, again, a wooden screen 
is slid across the entrance — a Kind of primitive door 
(Cross River, Kitimbiriu, ancient Mexico, Efik and 
Ekoi, Bageshu).® This is secured by thongs (Bag- 
anda, Melanesia [but the tying can be done from 
without through an opening made for the purpose]),* 
by props or a wedge (African tribes, Zunis [stone 
slabs held in position by props]),*® or by bars 
(Mexico, Upper Congo, Grebos, Dayaks, wild Malay 
tribes, Zunis). ** In some instances such doorways or 
doors are further protected by charms or fetishes 
which will work evil on any one trying to enter. 
These are analogous to the protectives placed at a 
keyhole to prevent fairies, spirits, etc,, from enter- 
ing through them (§ 3 (c)).** As knotted strings or 
thongs served for tents, so they were also some- 
times used to fasten doors. In Babylonia and Egypt 
seals sometimes served the purpose of locks and 
keys, but bolts were also used, and over those of 
the temple of Samas in Babylonia libations of oil 
were poured as well as over other parts of the door 

1 T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, 

p. 222. 

2 T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1868, I. 82 ; 

F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, do. 1899, p. 140 ; J. 
Ch.almer 3 , JAI x.xxiii. [1903) 118 ; E. Nordenakiold, Indianer- 
leben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 40; H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark 
Continent, London, 1878, il. 134 [Uregga); E. Holub, Seven 
Years in S. Africa, do. ISSl, i. 97 [Koranna] ; B. F. Ira Thum, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, do. 1883, p. 200. 

SB B Guppy, The Solomon Islands and their Natives, 
London, 1887, p. 69 ; 0. O. Selifpnann, The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea, Cambridge, 1010, p. 108. 

4 H. Beuchat, Manuel d’arch. amincaine, Paris, 1912, p. 638. 
SAB Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and the Bio Negro, 
London, 1863, p. 491; G. ’PumeT, NineUen Years in Polynesu^ 
do. 1881, p. 256 ; W. Eilis, Polynes. Researches-, do. 1832, i. 
176 ; W. Mariner, Aeeountof the Natives of the Tonga Islands^, 
do. 1818, ii. 267; Waita-Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvblter, iv. 
[Leipzig, 1864) 94 ; NR i. 488. . 

s Beuchat, p. 638 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
London, 1910, p. 24. . , . 

7 H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, London, 1903, p. 189. 

8 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, p. 176 ; 

H. H. Johnston, Kilima-Njaro Expedition, do. ISSO, p. 140 ; 
NR ii. 673 • J. Parkinson, JRAI xxxvii. [1907) 262 ; J. Roscoe, 

J’iM/.xxxix. [1909)194. „ro,rK.T,n 

* J. Ro'coe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 368, 376 , B. II. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, ISOR p. 2M. 

le E. Gottschling, JA I xxxv. [1005) 369 [Bawenda) ; R Torfay 
andT. A.Joyce, t6. 407[B.vMbaIak 

J. Roscoe, JRAlxxxix. 194 [Bageshu) ; JSRBBIK [1904). p. .^. 

11 NR il. 673 ; J. H. Weeks, JRAI -xxxix. 110 ; H. H. Johnston, 
LiTieria, London, 1906, ii. 1000-08; ^ 

Far East, do. 1862, iL 10 ; N. Annandale and H. O. ^bmson, 
Fasciculi MalaySises, do. 1903-06, p. 45; 8 RBBW PSOI), 
p. 183; 16 ABE IF [1897), p. 151 f- nriL Cent 

12 Partridge, op. eit. p. 176 ; Werncr,^Vaf. 0 / Bnh tof. 

Africa, London, 1906, p. 80 f. H. L '/A/ xmv 

Tribe, Neuchltel, 1913, p. 440; "girday 

407; P. 8<ibilIot, Folk-lore de France, Pans, 190MJ7, L 14^ 
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(cf. § 3 {<?)). A conqueror in Egypt sealed the doors 
of the temple of Ra after having bolted them.* 

I. Primitive locks and keys. — In some of the in- 
stances cited above a bar set against the movable 
door from ivithin and held in place by various means 
is found. Doors and gates swinging on hinges were 
also held with bars of wood, bronze, or iron, set 
across from one doorpost to the other, tiie ends 
being set in holes in these (Dt 3^ Neh 7*, Is 45^, 
Jg 16*), or with bars and bolts (Neh 3*, Babylonia, 
Egypt). In Homer, II. xii. 455 ff., two bars are 
pushed out from square holes in the doorposts and 
meet in dovetailed fashion in the centre. A holt or 
wedge keeps them in position. The primitive bolt, 
at first of wood, then of metal, slid into a staple on 
the doorpost.* Where folding doors were used, 
probably a vertical bolt above or below held one 
leaf, and a horizontal bolt fixed both in the centre. 
The bolt might be shot backwards or forwards by 
means of a cord from outside, secured to a catch 
by a series of knots. Or such a cord might lift a 
latch, the bar of which turned on a wooden pin.® 
Before the use of locks and keys a simple method 
of sliding a bolt was used in Greece as well as 
in central and northern Europe, in the shape of a 
bent hook or sickle-shaped rod. This was passed 
through a hole in the door and caught in a hole in 
the bolt or on a projecting knob. Such ‘keys’ 
have been found in arclueological remains. A 
similar key about 2 ft. long made of iron "(Tith a 
brass handle ornamented with ring money, and 
known as the chiefs door-key, is in use in N. 
Nigeria.^ Another method was to hold the bolt 
in place by means of a peg also worked from out- 
side by means of a string. A further develop- 
ment, unplying the use of a key, consisted in using 
pegs which fell from an upright into corresponding 
sockets in the bolt. These pegs might he lifted 
in different ways according to the type of lock 
in use. In one type two pegs fell into notches in 
the bolt when it was pushed home, and held it in 
place. To raise these a T-shaped key was used.® 
It was pushed vertically through a hole in the 
door, given a quarter turn, bringing the arms into 
a horizontal position, and then pulled slightly back 
so that the returns of the T fitted into holes in the 
pegs, which could now he raised. The bolt was then 
pulled l3ack by means of a string.® In the second 
type a number of small pegs drop into holes in the 
bolt and are then flush with its lower surface. The 
key consists of a rod bent at a right angle with 
teeth fitted variously upon the shorter piece. 
When inserted below the bolt, the teeth raise the 
pegs flush ivith its upper surface, and the bolt can 
then be pushed back by the key. Innumerable 
varieties of this type of look are known, and the 
key is probably that known as • Laconian ’ with 
three teeth, the invention of which was attributed 
to the Laconians. Looks and keys of this type 
■were used in Egypt, among the Romans (often of 

1 M. Jostrow, EeX. of Bab. and Afsi^ria, Boston, 1S9S, p. CGSI 
J. O. Wilkinson, Manners and Ctistoms, London, 1878, i. 3531 
Her^. ii. 12S. 

* 1C BBEW [1897], p. 164 f, ; D. Macdonald, Africana, London, 
1882, 1. 149 (door barred on outside ■n-hen owner is at work in 
the fields); Daremberg-Saglio, e.v. ‘Januo,’ col. G07 (Etruria, 
outside bar) ; Perrot-Chlpiez, vi. ISS, 2S1 ; Horn. II. xxiv. 453 f,, 
667, etc. 

« S BBEXr, pp. 183, 187. 

4 O. Schrader, Beallexikon der indogerm. AUrrtnmsiunde. 
Stmssburcr, 1901, p. 725 ; Brit. Museum Qutdr. to Early Iron 
Age. London, 1905, p. 125 ; the Nigerian key is in the Ethno- 
graphical section of National Museum, Edinburgh. 

® Or, 03 in the Faroe Islands, n key has teeth which Dt into 
notches in the pegs when slipped in horizontally. The pegs arc 
then raised vertically. 

* Brit. Mas. Guide to Exhib. iUustratina Greek and Boman 
lAfe, London, 1908, p. 1621.; H. Diels, Parmenides’ Lehrge- 
dieht, p. ISl. A kej" of this type (still used in Norway) might be 
inserted into holes in the bolt (which had no pegs), and could 
then push it either way (A. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivera, On the Develop. 
ment and Distribution of Brimitire Locks and Keys, p. 14). 


an elaborate pattern), Greeks, Scandmatuans, and 
possibly the Celts.* Both of these locks are of the 
‘tumbler’ type, as is also the third, the tumbler 
being ‘ a bolt of a bolt.’ In this the pins drop into 
holes in the bolt, which is hollow, until they are 
flush with the upper side of the hollowed-out part. 
The key consisted of a strip of wood or metal fitted 
■with upright teeth corresponding in size and posi- 
tion with the pegs. It was inserted into the hollow 
of the bolt and raised the pegs, so that the bolt 
could be pulled back. In this case the key, which 
is sometimes of very large size, was put through a 
hole in the door larae enough to let the hand pass 
through -svith it. But in some cases the lock was 
fixed on the outside. This type of lock was used 
in Egypt (perhaps not earlier than Roman times), 
and IS still common there, in Oriental countries 
generally from early times— Syria, Arabia, Pales- 
tine — in Scandinavia, in Scotland, where it is 
stiU found in remote parts of the lY. Highlands, 
among the Negroes of Jamaica, in British Guiana 
(where it may have been introduced by settlers), 
and among the Zuiiis (perhaps of Mormon origin).® 

The first of these types is supposed to be the 
kind of look which Penelope opens in Odyssey, 
xxi. 46 ff.® Diels, however, regards the strap as 
fastening the bolt from outside. Penelope un- 
loosens it (probably it was tied by a secret Iniot) ; 
then through a hole in the door she inserts a bar 
of metal bent twice at a right angle ; its end 
strikes on a knob fixed on the bolt and pushes it 
out of its staple. If there were two bolts, both, 
connected together, could be shot at onoe.® A 
large key of this kind is often represented on 
monuments as a hieratic survival, carried by 
priestesses.® It is akin to the sickle-shaped key 
already described. In Benin a key and bolt work- 
ing somewhat on this principle are in use. The 
bolt has a knob ; the key is a metal rod, to the 
end of which is attached another piece bent twice 
at a right angle ; at the other end is a ring-shaped 
handle. This key is inserted through a hole in 
the door, the keyhole being at a height above the 
bolt corresponding to the size of the key. The 
end of the Key impinges on the knob, and, when 
a turn is given to it, the bolt is slid along. The 
bolts in the king’s palace were of carved ivory.® 
Lodes and keys more or less of this type, but of 
wood, are used by the Wamba of British Central 
Africa. The key has teeth of 2 or 3 inches in 
length. When it is turned, it moves a wooden 
bolt into place. Possibly these are of Portuguese 
origin.® Original native locks are made by the 
Hausa, and are traded among other tribes.® Du 
ChaiUn refers to native looks used for chests and 
doors in Goumbi, Equatorial Africa, but does not 
describe them.® Among savage tribes generally 
civilized influences are introducing the use of 
European or American locks and padlocks — c.g., 
among the Baronga and elsewhere in Africa.*® 

1 Ari?toph. ; Diels, p. 144; WUklnson, 1. S54; 

Brit. Mus. Guide to , . . Gr. and Rom, JAfe^ p. 162 f. A key of thii 
type mjcrht consist simply of a bent rod toliftoncpcfr. Thiskind 
is nsed in Ejypt, Persia, India, Turkey, etc, (Pitt*Iiivcr«, p. 9). 

2 Pitt-Rivers, pawim; Diels, p. 141 ; Daremberp-Sarlio, s.v, 
*Sera*; H. Syer Coming, Journ. Rrit, Arch, Aisoc, xii. [1S6C] 
ns, 120; T. Wells, ib, xiii. (1857] S35f. ; E. W. I^arie, Mod. 
JEovptianf, London, 1695, p. 27; A- Russell, A’afvraZ Ilistorr/ of 
AUiypo-t London, 1794, i. 21 f. ; C. ll. Douphty, Arabia Desert 
do. ISSS, 1. 143 ; S RjDL'jr, p. 1S7 ; Wilkinson, i. 354 f. ; Egypthn 
ond Roman specimens in Brit. Museum. 

3 See reconstruction in Brit. Mus. Guide to . . . Gr, and Rem. 
LifCt p. 1C2 ; Diels, p. ISl. 

<See reconstruction in Diels, p. 135 L; Darcmberg-Saglio, 
evv. ' Sera * and ‘ Janua.’ 

3 Diels, p, 123 f.; OarembcrR^Saglio. locc. eitt. 

3 H. Linp Roth, Great Denirif pp. 87-89 (specimen in Brit. 
Museum). 

7 H. H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. Africa, London, 1E97, p. 459. 

B T. E. ^vrdich, Mission to Ashantee, Ix)ndon» 1819, p. 30C. 

®P. B. du ChaUla,£xpfoTttttons tn Equatorial Africa, I/mdon. 
18G1, p. 254. 

Junod, c^. cit. p. 02 ; du Cballlu, p. 254 f. 
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In another type, used mainly in padlocks, the 
key thrust into tlie lock compresses springs, thus 
permitting the shackle to be withdrawn. Such 
padlocks were used in Egypt, and are still known 
m \V. Africa (possibly of Egyptian origin). They 
were also used oy the Komans, and are still extant 
in China and India (the so-called puzzle padlocks).'^ 
The Romans had flat keys for raising latches, 
similar to those in use to-day.* Both the Greeks 
and Romans knew the lock with wards through 
which the key passes, thus moving the holt back- 
wards or fonvards. Keys of a simple type to suit 
such locks are represented on vases.* More elabor- 
ate keys are often small and form a part of finger- 
rings, the key lying flat upon the finger. False 
keys were also used by Roman robbers.'* 

While locks of the primitive types here described 
were used in different parts of Europe and are 
indeed still used in remote districts, the ward 
system, with obstacles to prevent any but the 
proper key from turning the bolt, was much used 
during the Middle Ages. The principle of the 
tumbler lock was applied to locks during the 18th 
century. Roman keys terminated in a flat or 
perforated handle ; others were of an open lozenge, 
ovate, or round shape. Until the 13th cent, keys 
had little ornamentation. In the 13th to 15th 
centuries they terminated in a lozenge, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. After this, and especially in the 16th 
cent., they had elaborate deeoration and became 
works of art. The bows terminating the stems 
were filled with ornament, the stem itself was 
ornamented or took the form of an animal or 
human figure, or stem and how took the form 
of a crucifix. Even the webs were sometimes 
ornamented.® 

s. The key aa symbol. — The importance of the 
key, as that by which doors guarding treasure, 
stores, etc., might be closed or opened, was marked 
in ancient times. This doubtless originated in the 
period when looks and keys of a primitive type 
were first invented and their value made plain 
to aU. 

(a) Frequently the wife as Saus/rau bears the 
household keys symbolically. She is the key- 
bearer for her husband. Among the Romans the 
newly-married wife was given the keys of the 
store-rooms. The divorced Avife had to surrender 
the keys ; hence the formula in the Twelve Tables 
signifying divorce — ‘claves ademit, exegit.’ The 
svife Avho separated from her husband sent him 
'jack the keys — ‘claves remisit.’* Among the 
Teutons and Scandinavians the bride was decked 


ivith keys at her girdle. Here also at divorce she 
had to give up the keys, and ‘taking arvay’ or 
‘ giving up the keys’ became a formula of divorce.* 
Among the Gauls a widoAv placed keys and girdle 
on the corpse of the dead husband as a sign of 
renunciation in participation of goods — a custom 
found elsewhere, and also signifying that the 
widow was free of obligation.* Slaves carried 
keys of various parts of the house, and the janitor 
bore the house-key. In the Christian Church the 
church-treasurer who carried the k^s of the trea- 
sury Avas knoAvn as claviger.^ In Is 22** ‘laying 
the key of the house of David upon his shoulder 
signifies transference of the supremacy of the 

1 Cuming, op. cit. p. 118 f.; Wells, op. cit. p. 336; Pitt- 
Rivers, p. 26. Specimens are to be seen in most ethnological 
collections, 

2 Brit. Mus. Guid^ fo . • . end Hom. LifCp p. 163 f. 

3 Diels, p. 145 ff. 4 Sallust, Bellum Jugurth. 12. 

5 Cunainp', op. cit, p. 123 H.; Wells, op, cit, p. 337 f.J Brit. Mus, 

(rtnrfc to jietZiarpoi Room, London, 1907, jp. 183. 

8 Cicero, Philipp, ii. is ; Ambrose, Ep, 68 (PL xvL 9^8) ; 

Ducanj'c, s.p. 'Claves remittere.* .. , 

7J. Grimm, Deutsche RechisdUerthiimer^, Gottingen, 1881, 

Tout. Myth. tr. J. S. Stallybrass, London, 18S2-S8, 
p. 1757, Kleinere SchrifUn, Berlin, 1882, ri. ISO. 

9 Ducange, ».p. ‘Olaviger.’ 


kingdom, and the imagery is taken from the large 
keys opening tumbler locks carried on the shoulder 
in the East. In Equatorial Africa, as chests con- 
taining treasure are a synonym for property, and 
as they are kept locked Avith either native or 
American locks, the more keys a man has the 
richer he is. Hence keys in large numbers are 
worn as a symbol of AA'ealth.* 

(6) Since many divinities Avere key-hearers, 
their priestesses (not usually their priests) also 
bore keys symbolically, signifying that the dmne 
poAvers Avere theirs, or that they Avere guardians 
of the sanctuary of the gods. Priestesses are often 
represented carrying on their shoulder a large key 
of the rectangular type, already alluded to as an 
archaic survival ; a key represented on a grave- 
stone signifies the burial-place of a priestess.* 
Iphigenia is called xXj)5o0xos (‘ key -bearer ’) of 
Artemis, and lo KXySoOxos of Hera.* Cassandra 
bore the keys of Hecate, and in the mysteries of 
the goddess the priestess Avas K\etdo<p6pos, while the 
priestess of Ceres KaToi/utolap S’ Sx® KXuiSa.* 

(c) As has been shown in the art. DoOR (a'oI. iv. 
p. 851®), heaven and the under Avorld Avere believed 
to be regions or abodes Avith doors and gates. 
These doors and gates had bars and bolts as Avell 
as locks. In Babylonian mytholoCT Marduk made 
gates to ,the heavens and attached secure bolts to 
them. Samas is said to open the bolt of the bright 
heaven, and to Istar’s supremacy is said to belong 
the opening of the lock of heaven. Hades with 
its seven gates has also bolts. Over these dust is 
scattered, and Istar threatens to break the bolts 
Avhen she descends there.® The gates of Pluto’s 
realm are closed Avith iron bars and keys.* The 
HebreAvs had similar conceptions. She6l has bars 
(Job 17’* ; cf. Ps 107’*) ; Hades and the Abyss have 
locks and keys (Rev 1’* 9’ 20’). These conceptions 
Avere still retained in Christian belief, and nothing 
is more dramatic in the legends or theology of 
the Descensus than Christ’s breaking the bars and 
bolts of Hades. Similarly in Mandrean mythology 
the regions of the dark Avorlds have gates Avitn 
bolts and Avith locks and keys differing from all 
other locks and keys.* So also earth, sea, the 
Avorld, etc., have locks and keys. The Assyrian 
Ninib holds the lock of heaven and earth, and 
opens the deep, and Ea unlocks fountains.* 
Cybele is represented Avith a key — that of earth, 
Avhich is shut in Avinter and opened in spring. 
Eros has keys of sea and eartn as well as of 
heaven, and Proteus has the keys of the ocean 
{TrbvTov KXTjtSos).’ The Egyptian Sarapis has keys 
of earth and sea.’® In HebreAV thought the sea 
has doors and bars, and the earth has bars.’* In 
Breton folk-lore is found the curious idea that 
menhirs are keys of the sea. Should they bo 
lifted, the sea would rush in. They are also keys 
of hell.’* Fairyland likeAvise has its doors with 
locks and keys, and the key is sometimes given to 
a favoured mortal in order that ha may obtain 
treasure.’* 

(<f) It is not surprising, therefore, that some gods 
Avere represented Avith keys, those of the region 
Avhich they guarded or Avhich A\’as sacred to them, 
or that the key became a symbol of poAver— the 
poAver Avhich Avas represented in the opening or 
1 Du Chaillo, p. 254 f. * Diels, p. 123 d. 

3 Eur. Iph. in Taur. 131 ; .SIsch. Suppl. 209. 

4 Eur. Troad. 256 f.; Daremberg-Saglio, in. 49 ; Callimacnus, 

Bymn to Ceres, ib •, ct. 55. . „ ,, 

5 31. Jaatrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, pp. 301, 311, 4.3, 435, 

®®5R.*^AVunsch, Dejixionum Taiellis Attica-, Berlin, IBOT^lL b. 

7 AV. Brandt, Manddisehe SchrifUn, Gottingen, 1893, pp. 1 j1, 
101 f. 

9 x“^2 : C. G. schwara, De D«> ClarioerU, 
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closing of the doors of that region to allo-w or pre- 
vent entrance or egress. This was more especially 
marked in Greek and Roman mythology, in which 
certain of the divinities hear the title Attooi^os, 
daviger. Janus, as god of doors, is said to have 
been represented ‘cum clavi et virga’ in left and 
right hands — the key and the rod of the Roman 
doorkeeper. He sits guarding the gates of heaven 
with the Hours. At morning the doors of heaven 
are opened to let out the day, and they are shut 
again at night. Even more universally he was 
KXeiSoOxos, since all things — heaven, sea, clouds, 
and earth — were opened hy his hand.* Portnnus, 
another god of doors, probably of hams and stores, 
also carried keys, and perhaps some ritual act was 
performed -with keys on the Portunalia.*' Divinities 
of towns carried the keys of the town — e.g,, Athene 
is Aeioouxos of the toivn of Athens.* According to 
Parmenides, Dike carries the keys of the doors of 
day and night, t.e. of heaven, and removes the bar 
from the door when necessary.^ So Helios, who 
comes forth from the doors of the sky, is said in 
the Hymn of Proclus (i. 2) to have keys. The 
same conceptions are found in Mithraio circles, 
perhaps partly taken over from these classical 
models. The Kronos of Mithraic belief carries a 
key in his right hand or one in each hand, or, like 
Janus, a key and a rod. These are the keys of 
the doors of heaven, hy which souls enter or pass 
out to birth. He was addressed as ‘ the lord who 
fastens the fiery bars of heaven.’* 

Divinities associated with the under world carry 
its keys. Hecate usually holds the keys of Hades 
on monuments or images of the goddess, and is 
also described as possessing them. She is even 
called ‘the Lady bearing the keys of the Uni- 
verse.’® In Caria every fourth year the procession 
of the key (AetSit iro/imj) was celebrated in her 
honour — a festival which lasted for several dajs. 
Pausanias (v. xx. 1) describes Pluto as having 
keys of Hades, which is closed hy him so that 
none can go out thence. In the magic papyri and 
elsewhere other divinities bear the keys of Hades 
— Persephone, AJacus, Anuhis — and here we enter 
the region of mingled classical. Oriental, and Egyp- 
tian beliefs which were popular after the decay of 
the Greek and Roman State religions.* 

(e) Generally speaking, possession of the keys 
signifies power over the regions the looks of the 
doors of which these keys open. As heaven and 
Hades were regarded as towns or States with walls 
and gates, so they had locks and keys. The keys 
are entrasted to their respective guardian divini- 
ties, who have the power of opening or closing the 
gates. To those who were worthy of heaven its 
door was opened; to those who merited hell its 
door was opened. Once in, there was generally 
no egress. In Jewish thought Michael is said to 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven (3 Bar 11*, 
cf. 4 Bar 9®, Eth. version, where he holds open the 
gates of righteousness till the righteous enter in). 

The power of the keys as associated with St. 
Peter is treated of in the art. Binding and Loos- 
ing. Here it is sufficient to say that the idea of 
his being dowered with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven is sufficiently obvious. The picture is 
still that of a State or town with gates. St. Peter, 
as (cXciioihcos, can open to those worthy of the 
kingdom and its rewards, or can keep the door 
looked against the unworthy. But it should be 
observed that, while generally righteousness, 

3 Grid, Fastis i. 99, 117 ff. : 3Iacrobius, i. ix, 7. 

3 ’W. 'NY', Fowler, Homan Ftstxvals, London, 1S99, p. 203, 

8 Aristopb, Thesm^ 11S9. 

< Diels, p. 29 1. 

5 F. Cumont, Textes ei monum. figurii rel, attx myf^lres de 
Uithray Brussels, 1895-99, 1. 83 f. and plates; A. Dicterich, 
F*ine MiihrnsXUwriiet Leipng:, 1903, p. 8. 

« OrpK /ipmn, L 7. 

T IV. Kohler, ARW' vliL (1905) 222 f. 


obedience to divine law, was the condition of 
future reward, not only in Christianity hut in 
other religions, there were other methods of com- 
pelling the opening of the gates of heaven. M'e 
find this in Mithraism, in Gnosticism, perhaps in 
the popular Christianity which was so much 
mingled with Gnosticism and paganism, and in 
the syncretistic magico-religious groups of the 
period. In these, submission to rites and cere- 
monies — e.g., of baptism, purification, and com- 
munion — ^possession of amulets, knowledge of the 
right pass-words or the names of the demonic or 
divine guardians of the gates of the heaven, were 
nU so many keys with which the soul could unlock 
the gates and pass onwards or compel the /cXei- 
ooCxoi to unlock them.* 

The name ‘ key ’ might he given to anything 
which had the porver of opening or disclosing. 
Rabbinic lore spoke of three keys which were 
given to no third party — the keys of the womb or 
of child-birth, of rain, and of resurrection of the 
dead.* As to the first of these, it is still a divine 
power which works in conception and birth, open- 
ing the womb, and we may compare the phrase of 
Aristophanes regarding Hera, that she guards the 
keys of marriage (kX^oos ydfiov <pv\d,TTei), or that of 
Pindar when he says of Peitho that she bears the 
secret keys which open the way to the sanctities 
of love.* But the thought underlying this is seen 
in the erotic slang of many languages, which de- 
scribes the male organ as ‘key’ and the female 
organ as ‘lock.’ The consummation of marriage 
by their means was a sacred act, consecrated to 
certain divinities. Similarly any hook of secret 
knowledge or of mysteries or yvCiait might be 
called a ‘ key.’ It contained the means of unlock- 
ing mysteries, of opening the way to truth. The 
book of rites of the Panlioians is called The Key of 
Truth, and some of the magical texts current in 
the syncretistic groups already referred to bore 
the name ' Key.’ The name is applied also to any 
book which purports to explain various matters, 
or even to literal translations of classical or foreign 
works ; hence withholding ‘ the key of knowdedge’ 
of which Christ speaks (Lk 11**) means debarring 
men from the knowledge of moral or spiritual 
truth which would give them entrance to the 
Kingdom of God. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments Christ Himself is called ‘ the Key.’ 

As a symbol the key occurs in heraldry. It is found In the 
arms of the pope, of various bishoprics, of cities, of private 
families. It also occurs in the names and signs of shops and 
inns, and is hero of ecclesiastical derivation — ^the Cross-keys, 
the Golden Key, etc. Keys, and especially that of tho forbidden 
chamber, are prominent in folk-tales of the Bluebeard group 
^acCuUoch, CF, London, 1C05, p. SOGff.). 

3. Locks and keys in magic. — The importance 
attaching to locks and keys gave them a place in 
various magical rites, while their being made of 
metal adds to their value, since metal of itself has 
magical power (see Changeling, vol. iii. p. 359*’ ; 
Fairy, vol. v. p, 684 ; Metals and Minerals). 

(a) As locks and keys make fast or open, bind or 
loose, BO they are sometimes considered to have a 
sympathetic effect upon dwellers in the house — e.g., 
at a birth or at death. It is a common custom to 
open all the locks at a confinement, lest the de- 
livery should be hindered through their remaining 
fast, and so to lighten the labour. "With this may 
be compared the Roman custom of presenting the 
woman with a key as a portent of an ea^ deliveiy. 
In Sweden in diflicult labour the midwife asks the 
woman whether she has prayed to the Virgin for 
her key to open the womb. If not, the midwife 

r Sec, e.g., PitiU Sophia, and Book of Jeu, passim ; Origen, 
e, Celtum, ri. SI ; Dieterich, itithrasliturpie, p. 10 f. ; Cumont, 
Textet, i. 41 ; J. A. IfncCulIoch, * Ascent of the Soul,’ Irish 
Church Quarterly, 1012, p. 122 f. 

* A. Wunsche, Sieuc Beitraar zur Brldut, der Ecangelien axis 
Talmud vnd Midrasch, Gottincrcn, 1S7S, p. 105. 
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says the prayer, the woman repeating it after 
her.^ 

If a witch was present at a wedding and snapped 
a padlock to at the benediction, dropping it into 
water, she caused the marriage to be unfruitful, 
until the padlock was recovered. This belief is 
found in Germany and, in a similar way, in 
Greece.® 


On similar grounds the soul cannot leave the 
body of a dying person as long as any locks or 
bolts in the house are fastened ; these are there- 
fore unlocked or unfastened and the house-doors 
are opened.® 

In all these we have instances of sympathetic 
magic — what is done to the lock is ipso facto done 
to the living person. They correspond to the 
world-wide use of knots {q.v.) ana bindings in 
magic. 

(6) In many cases the key itself, probably as a 
symbol of power, is used as an amulet or has 
magical virtues. Already among the ancient 
Greeks and Etruscans this use was found (see ERE 
vo_l. iii. p. 436'*). In Italy small keys blessed by the 
priest are called ‘ keys of the Holy Spirit,’ and are 
worn by infants as a preservative against convul- 
sions. There, as well as in Portugal, Greece and 
the islands, Germany, and other places, the key 
is a frequent amulet against the evil eye. It may 
form one of the charms attached to the eimaruta, 
or sprig of rue, or may be a single amulet elabor- 
ately worked. Sometimes it is phallic, the handle 
being so shaped.^ In Jerusalem necklaces from 
which charms depend are worn, and among tlie 
latter are a lock and key.® In China a common 
amulet given to an only son in order ‘ to lock him to 
life’ is a silver lock. The father collects cash from 
a hundred heads of families and exchanges it for 
silver ; of this a native padlock is made, and it is 
used to fasten a silver chain or ring round the 
boy’s neck.® In Korea the neck ring lock is also a 
charm. For a girl it is a real lock of silver with 
a bar across the top (the bolt), and the key at the 
side. For a woman it is a mere symbol of the 
lock. On it is the inscription, ‘ Longevity, riches, 
and all you wish.’® With these practices may 
be compared an incident in a Danish Marcheni 
the hero gets a key as a christening gift, and 
it brings him luck.® In Norway a large old iron 
key is used against dwarf-struck cattle. It is 
hung over the stall, and is supposed to heal them. 
Such keys are supposed to have been forged by 
dwarfs (cf. the use of elf-shot. Fairy, § 6).® An 
ancient method of warding off hail firom a field 
was to hang keys around it — perhaps by way of 
locldng the field in from harm, or merely as channs 
against the haU.®® In Transylvania a lock is 
carried in the seed-bag in order to keep birds from 
the com.“ A key, partly for its own virtues, 
partly because it is of iron, is commonly^ placed 
in a cradle to prevent fairies from changing the 
baby.“ 


I F. Liebrechfc, Zur VoVsshunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 360 ; 
Festus, ‘ Clavis.’ „ , 

a Grimm, Teut. Myth., pp. 1073, 1176; J. 0. Lawson, Modem 
Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, p. 17. 
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In the island of Zacynthos a key is placed on the 
breast of a corpse, because, being of iron, it will 
scare _awa,y evil spirits, though the popular ex- 
planation is that it will open the gate of paradise.* 
According to a belief in roitou, when a werwolf is 
struek between the eyes with a key, the enchant- 
ment ends, and the human form is resumed.® 

(c) Another magical use is that of the Bible and 
key. A large key, sometimes an ancient or 
hereditary key, is placed flat between the leaves 
of a Bible, which is then closed and bound ivith 
cord. The handle of the key projects and is held 
in the hand or on the fingers of one or two persons, 
while some formula is being said. At the psycho- 
logical moment it tivists and turns, thus indicating 
whatever is desired to be discovered. This has 
superseded earlier methods — e.g., with a sieve— 
but Reginald Scot already mentions the use of a 
psalter and key. (1) They are used as a cure for 
nose-bleeding. Here the patient turns the Bible and 
key round, while the wise man repeats a charm. 
Then the latter removes the key and places it 
down the patient’s back, while the patient holds 
the Bible. This is supposed to cure the bleeding 
entirely. The latter part of the charm is often 
used, but seldom now in a magical way. A similar 
use of Bible and key is for the purpose of ‘un- 
witching ’ a patient.® (2) It is also used in divina- 
tion, usually to discover a thief or a witch. The 
names of the suspected persons are repeated with 
the formula, ‘Turn Bible, turn round the key, 
turn, key, turn, and show the name to me.’ At 
the right name the key twists and the Bible drops 
from the hand. Within recent years such a use is 
known to have actually led to an arrest.* The 
Bible and key (or the ‘key alone) are used in E. 
Anglia to divine with, and also to help a vessel 
entering or leaving port. To assist it to enter 
port, the key is turned towards oneself, and, to 
! leave port, away from oneself.® 

(d) The keyhole, as an opening by which fairies, 
spirits, and the like may enter the house, is often 
magically protected. Thus in the Sporades it is 
stopped mth a skein of flax to prevent vampires 
from entering. They would require to count all the 
threads in the skein before doing so. In Cyprus, 
on locking up, the cross is signed with the key over 
the keyhole.® In Germany the keyhole is stopped 
up in order to outn-it the 3far (‘nightmare ’) which 
enters thereby.® In Egypt it is customary to say, ‘ In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 
when locking a door, as a protection against genii. 
The door cannot then be opened by them.® In 
Aude a vase of water was placed before the keyhole 
to prevent visits from a spirit, and in Savoy a 
watch-glass. The spirit broke the latter and then 
left in disgust.® Stables, cow-houses, etc., are 
sometimes protected by tymg charms to the key — 
usually a perforated stone (the key-stone which 
keeps off the demon Mara) and a horn.*® In Baby- 
lonia demons were said to slip into houses through 
bolts, etc., ‘gliding “like snakes,”’ and it may 
have been to prevent this that libations were 
poured over these (§ i ; for other precautions taken 
see Door, vol. iv. p. 849®).“ 
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(e) Keys were sometimes thrown into holy wells 
03 a propitiatory offering to the spirit or guardian 
of the weU, as at Criccieth on Easter morning.^ 

4. The key-flower. — Mediseval legend and later 
story had much to say regarding certain mysteri- 
ous flowers which could either make locks fly open 
or cause a rock door in a mountain to saving open 
and so admit the seeker to obtain treasure hidden 
there. The flower was blue, red, or white, and 
was known as the ‘wonder- flower’ or * key-flower’ 
{Schliisselblume) ; similar properties were also 
ascribed to the Springimirzel, or ‘explosive root,’ 
usually obtained from a woodpecker whose nest 
had been closed up -with a wooden bung. She 
flies off to seek the root, returns with it, and 
applies it to the bung, which is forced out with a 
loud noise. It is then taken by the treasure- 
seeker, who uses it as the flower is used in other 
instances.® jElian and Pliny know of this legend, 
but speak of a plant, and the latter elsewhere 
refers to a herb by which all things closed can be 
opened.* This is the shamir of Rabbinic legend, 
a kind of worm or a stone in possession of a moor- 
hen.* In connexion with these stories of mountain 
treasures obtained by the wonder-flower, there 
are usually mysterious wliite ladies who guard 
them, and who, like the Hatcsfrau, carry a bunch 
of keys which also give access to the treasure.* 
There is a German belief that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a golden key falls, which gives 
its name to the flower.* In the story of ' Ali Baba, 
the rock door opens when the mysterious word 
Sesame is spoken. The word may have stood in 
an earlier version for the herb scsamum, but in 
other instances the use of magical words makes 
locks and bars open — e.g., those of the Egyptian 
under world— while even in tales of enchantresses 
from New Guinea the use of the words, ‘ Oh, rock 
be cleft,’ and ‘ Oh, rock be closed,’ causes a rock 
door to open and shut.® In the lives of saints 
a not uncommon miracle is to unlock a door 
when the key is lost. They touch the lock with 
the hand, or their mere presence causes the door 
to open. In other instances they pass through 
closed doors, as modem mediums have claimed to 
do.® Probably the point d’ajypui of these saintly 
miracles is Ac 12'“. 
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LOCUST. — 1. Introductory. — The Latin word 
locusia first denoted certain crustaceans — e.g., the 
lobster — and the English word ‘ lobster ’ is itself a 
corrapt adaptation of the Latin locusta. Dialecti- 
cally ‘locust’ denotes the cockchafer and the 
1 J. Bhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford. 1901, p. SG4. 
s Grimm, pp. 0710., 1690).; E. H. Jlcycr, Mythol. der-Ger- 
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cicada. A certain resemblance to the lobster 
seems to have brought the English meaning of 
‘locust’ back to the insect.' 

Various species of different genera have been 
endemic plagues in N. Africa and the Levant 
from ancient times. In recent years S. Africa 
and Australia have suffered severely. MedisevaJ 
lore, continuing the Biblical traditions and many 
Oriental tales, and also making the most of some 
inroads into Central Europe, elevated the locust 
into a fabulous monster. The Komans and Greeks 
had similar fancies ; Pliny, e.g., speaks of In^au 
locusts three feet long, with legs of sucli hardness 
that they were used as saws.® Arabian legend 
created a body of myth about the insect. The 
locust addressed Muhammad thus ; 

■ We arc the army of the Great God ; -we produce ninety-nine 
eggs ; if the hundred were completed, wo should consume the 
wholo world and all that is in it.’ 

At various dates Italy, Bussia, Transylvania, 
Poland, France, and Spain were visited by swarms, 
and the accounts given -vie in exaggeration. But 
in the East from Africa to N. India they have been 
and are still a dangerous pest to agnculture, as 
the example of Cyprus shows. 

The insect chiefly referred to in historical ac- 
counts is Schisfoccrca peregrina, formerly classified 
as Aeridiumperegrinum. Pachytylus migratorius, 
formerly CEaipocta migratoria, also appears in the 
Levant. They belong to the family Acridiidee, 
not the Lociistidce, and are the only Old World 
species, the others being American.* The locustid 
insects of entomologists are the European grass- 
hoppers. The OT has nine different names ; it is 
improbable that these refer to difierent species. 
That most often employed is arheh (e.g., Ex lO*’'*), 
probably connected with rahdh, ' multiply.’ * 

The larva, not the perfect insect, is the de- 
structive form. This blackish larva, which moves 
by hopping, resembles the imago very closely, but 
the wings are immature. The perfect insect walks 
until after a sixth change, when it is able to fly. 
Three to four inches in length, the larva, as it 
advances to the imago, passes from black to brown 
and green. 

While we must distinguish the absolutely de- 
structive larvte from the relatively harmless -winged 
insects, some accounts of the flights of the latter arc 
essential, having produced so great an impression 
on the popular imagination. It is curious that only 
modem observers have described the march of the 
larva, as terrible in its completeness of destruction 
as that of the white ‘ ants ’ of Africa. But possibly 
such OT writers as Joel were familiar -ivith the 
phenomenon, however vaguely they may refer to 
it. As will be seen from the account cited, it is 
far more impressive than the flight. 

2. The locust flight. — Darwin’s account has a 
typical value : 

*. . . a rapped cloud of a dark rcddlsh*bro^vn colour. At 
first vre thought that It was smoke from some great fire on 
the plains ; but we soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. 
They were flying ... at a rate of ten or fifteen mUes on 
hour. The main body fiJled the air from a height of twenty 
feet, to that, as it appeared, of two or three tliousand above 
the ground.* The sound was 'like a strong breere passing 
through the rigging of a ship. . . . They were not, however, 


1 8.VV, * Lobster* and * Locust* Old Comlah has 

and Fr. iariffoustf ; cf. Tnn, CoU, Horn. 127 (1200 A.n.) ; ‘ wiJde 
hunic and languste his mete.* The word appears to mean 
Originally the * springer * (the * gra*s*Aopper * ; cf. also Fr. saute- 
relle ; rotifer), and to be connected with Gr. A7}«cac», lyottish tiirt, 
• leap, spring* (A, IValde, Lat. etymoloj. ifMerluch^, llcidcl- 
berg, 1010, p. 48S f.). The Boers term their * locust* toftgancier ; 
this is the larva called bv the Portuguese saltona^ or * jumper, * 
and by the Italians eavailetta, with which Germ. Heupferd may 
be compared- J1 2* and Rev 0" repeat this analogy* of fonn and 
movement with the horse. 

3FfJV’’xxx^^(29> 

» A. E. Shipley, art. • Locust * in £J3i ; L, Gautier, art 
•Locust* In DCG, 

4 G. E. Post, art ‘Locust* in BDB. 
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BO thick together, but that they could escape a stick waved 

backwards and forwards.’ l 

Another account, from the Levant, states : 

‘Their swarms fill the air, darkening the sky, and the noise 
of their wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain . . . 
towards nightfall they light . . . they often break the branches 
of the trees . . . the swarm invariably resumes its flight as soon 
as the sun has warmed it a little ... it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation.’ 2 

In 1889 a swarm over the Eed Sea occupied 2000 
square miles ; its weight was calculated at 42,850 
millions of tons.® 

llunro, wilting of locusts in S. Africa, states that, when 
driven by a storm Into the sea, they may ‘ lie on the beach as 
a bank from three to four feet thick and from fifty to one 
hundred miles in length, and the stench from the corruption of 
their bodies, it is affirmed, is sensibly perceived for a hundred 
and fifty miles inland.’ •* He describes the movements of the 
flying locusts ns * curious, interesting, and pretty.’ 

AH observers agree with the Psalmist (Pa 109®®) 
that locust swarms foUow the course of the wind. 

‘ To a certain extent’ the flying insects ‘do injure here and 
there . . . but they do not destroy everything before them, like 
the army of the larval stage or jumpers.’ s 

3 . The locust march. — After the flight the 
females lay their eggs in the soil, each ovisac con- 
taining about a hundred eggs. 

‘ When the tiny creatures issue from their nest . . . the very 
dust of_ the ground which was so still before, now seems to 
waken into life. They begin to move by a process of twisting 
or rolling over one another, so that for the first few days they 
receive the name of twisters (South Africa). Within eight or 
ten daj-s, however, they can jump four or six inches, and at the 
age of three or four weeks a new characteristic makes its 
appearance. A desire to explore manifests itself, and in a sur- 
prising manner. The whole company moves in a body in one 
general direction, and more or less in a straight line, as if by 
one common instinct, without apparently having any recognised 
leader or commander.’ 8 

Marching thus over the country, they eat every- 
thing that comes in their way, even the bark of 
trees ; they enter houses and ‘ eat the very clothes 
and curtains at the windows ’ ; they even eat the 
wool off the sheep ; and, ‘ last stage of all that ends 
this strange, eventful history,’ they mil eat one 
another. When the voetgangers are on their way, 
they resemble and receive from the Boers the name 
of an ‘army on the march.’® 

‘ It is in this marching stage that the voetgangers do enormous 
damage and eat every edible thing in their path, and completely 
destroy the work of the husbandman. They are nnlike the 
flying company of locusts, which only levy toll here and there, 
but these, when they pass, leave nothing.' 8 ' The black larvas,’ 
says Post, referring to Palestine, ’ now spread like a pall over 
the land, eating every green thing, even stripping the bark off 
the trees.’® 

The Syrians beat pans, shout, and fire guns to 
drive off a swarm. When they have settled, tliey 
are gathered in sacks. The government enforces 
a par capita contribution of eggs, or offers a price 
for them by weight. When the larvce hatch out, 
in fifteen or twenty days, trenches are dug in their 
pathway, or fires are built.®® The only successful 
method of exterminating locusts _was adopted in 
Cyprus in 1881. Since 1600 the island had been 
a wilderness. Matthei, conversant with the habits 
of the larvcB, erected an insurmountable wall of 
calico and leather round the main area. Unable 
to pass the smooth leather, the locusts fell into the 
trench dug beneath. At the same time 1300 tons 
of eggs were destroyed. The plague has been ob- 
solete ever since. 

4 . Superstition and metaphor. — Among the 
Dravidians of Mirzapur, when locusts threaten the 
gardens, the natives calch one, decorate its head 
with red lead (in acordance with ceremonial 
custom), salaam to it, and let it go. The whole 
swarm is then believed to depart.'® 

Similarly in Syria, when caterpillara invaded a vineyard or 
field, ’the virgins were gathered, and one of the caterpUlars 


1 Journal of Researches-, London, 1S45, p. 317. 

3 G. E. Post, loe. eit. 3 A. E. Shipley, toe. etC. 

4 Aeneas Munro, The Locust Plague and its Suppression, 

London, 1900, p. 30. ® 16- P- , 

8 lb. p. 55 f. 7 Post, loe. cit . ; cf. llunro, p. 5/ f. 

8 llunro, p. 59. , 

® Post, loe. eit . ; cf. llunro, p. 59. ®® Post, loe. eit. 

u W. Grooke, PR, London, 1S9C, ii. 303, 


was taken and a girl made its mother. Then they bewailed 
and buried it. Thereafter they conducted the "mother" to 
the place where the caterpillars were, consoling her, in ordej 
that all the caterpillars might leave the garden. "l 
_ It is not unlikely that the ‘ caterpillars ’ men- 
tioned in this account are the locust larvce. The 
conciliatory method of expelling pests and vermin 
is adduced by Frazer to explain such titles of Greek 
deities as Locust Apollo, Locust Hercules, and 
Mouse Apollo.® 

Such worships ’ were originally addressed, not to the high 
gods ns the protectors of mankind, but to the baleful thinr^ 
themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so forth, with tfie 
intention of flattering and soothing them, of disarming their 
malignity, and of persuading them to spare their worshippers.’® 
In Hebrew literature, and thence to a certain 
extent in European, the locust is a symbol of de- 
structive agencies.^ The OT also employs it to 
illustrate number and combination.® 

S. Locusts as food.— Since the time of Herodo- 
tus ® the use of locusts as food has been Icnotvn. 
Thomson limits it to the Bedawin of the frontier, 
and observes : 

‘Locusts are always spoken of as a very inferior article of 
food, and regarded by most with disgust— to be eaten only by 
the very poorest people.’ 7 

They are roasted and eaten 4 vith butter, after 
the head, legs, and wings have been removed. 
They are also dried and then beaten into a powder, 
as a substitute for flour.® According to Burckhardt, 
they were roasted and kept in saclS ivith salt. He 
adds that the Bedawin never used them as a dish, 
but would take a handful when hungry.® Van 
Lennep states that they resemble shrimps in 
flavour. Horses and camels are often fed with 
them, and they are exposed for sale in the markets 
of Baghdad, Medina, and Damascus.'® 

The Law forbade Israel to eat ‘creeping’ things ; 
‘yet may ye eat of all rvinged creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their feet 
to leap withal upon the earth.^*® This exception 
includes the locust. The gospel account of locusts 
forming part of the diet of John the Baptist is 
accepted by most miters.'® _ But Cheyne argues in 
favour of the ancient tradition that the dKolSes are 
the beans or pods of the carob tree. This is a 
definite meaning of the words dKpls and ‘locust,’ 
and the latter is even applied to the similar bean of 
the cassia tree. The resemblance between the in- 
sect and the bean is the reason for the identity of 
name. The carob beans are the ‘ husks ’ refewed 
to as food for swine in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son,*® and they are stiU soldT for food in Syria.'® In 
medifeval literature these beans are St. John’s 
bread. In ancient Palestine there was a proverb, 

‘ Israel needs carob beans to do repentance.’^'® They 
were a type of the food of the poor, and the con- 
nexion is between poverty and repentance, the 
1 From the Canons of Jacob of Edessa, quoted by J. O. Frazer, 
ffS®, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com and of the IVild, London, 1912, 
ii. 279 f. 

3 lb. ii. 282 f. ; Strabo, xin. i. 64 ; Pans. i. xxiv. 8 ; Eustathius, 
on Homer, 11. i. 39, p. 34 ; cf. also O. Gruppe, ffrieeh. Mythol. 
vnd Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1229. 

3 Frazer, op. eit. p. 282. 

4Cf. Eev 93-U; B. Disraeli, Endymion, i. xxxi. 288: ‘The 
white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and the locusts erase a 
province.’ 

8 Jg 63 712 , Pr 3037. 8 iv. 172. 

7 W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, London, 1883, 

*'"8 Post, loe. eit. ; H. J. Van Lennep, Bible Lands, London, 
1875, p. 310; W. R. Wilson, Travels tn Egypt and the Holy 
Land\ do. 1824, p. 330; S. R. Driver, ,7o«f and Amos, Cam- 
bridge, 1897, p. 82 &. , r, , r j 

9J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land 


indon, 1822, p. 238 t. 

10 Von Lennep, foe. cif. u Lv ll^i. 

13 Mt 34 , Mk 18 iepiSn. . , „ „ . 
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WH. B. Tristram, hat. Bist. of the Eiife 10 , London, 1911, 
361. 'They form a constituent of Thorley s food tor cattle. 
igUsh dealers call the pods ‘ locusts.’ The hard browm seeds 
irCformerly used by jewellers to weigh gold and silver, hence 
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Baptist lieing essentially the prophet of repent- 
ance.i It is impossible to decide a detail which is 
itself perhaps legendary. Bat its typical value is 
great ; and, as such, the carob bean proverb leaves 
little doubt in identification. Treating the detail 
03 historical fact, ive reach the same conclusion in 
favour of Cheyne’a view, for this reason, that, 
whUe the carob, like aU leguminous food, is highly 
sustaining (the Levantines have always made sucn 
food their staple diet), the nutritious value of the 
insect locust is extremely small, and insufificient, 
with honey, to support life. 

Ltteratdiie.— T his is fully given in the article, excepting 
J. H. Fabre, Souvenirs entomologiques, Paris, 1879 fl., vi. 19S- 
212, 248-297. A. E. CBAWLEY. 

LOGIC.— I. Exceptional diffi- 

culties lie in the way of a general description of 
logic, because the definite increment of knowledge 
which is undertaken by primary sciences is not 
claimed here in a sense that is comparable. In 
logic we merely ‘ re-traverse familiar ground, and 
survey it by unfamiliar processes. We do not, 
except accidentally, so much as widen our mental 
horizon ’ (B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 2). 
And exceptional pains are necessary in explaining 
bow unfamiliar processes which reveal no un- 
familiar objects amount to knowledge and science. 
A knowledge of knowledge cannot be proposed 
with quite the same assurance as a knowledge of 
space, matter, organization, and history, or even 
beauty or goodness. Some writers have proposed 
an art, rather than a science or even a philosophy ; 
and others, a science of a special kind of mental 
process, or a philosophy reflecting on special rela- 
tions of our personality to the universe. Mansel 
collects the follou’ing varied descriptions of the 
subject (Introd. to Aldrich, Artis Logicce Com- 
pendium*, p. Iviii). 

Logic ie n part of philosophy (the Stoics). It is not a part, 
but on instrument (Peripatetics). It is both a part and an 
instrument (Academics). It is both a science and an art (Petrus 
Hispanus and others). It is neither science nor art, but an 
instrumentai habit (Greek commentators). It is a science and 
not an art (Albertus Magnus and others). It is an art and not 
a science (Ilamus and others). It is the science of argumenta- 

— g (,( niiiid so far os they 

■ ■ ■ > . ' ; . ■ ' ■ ■ le syllogism (Scotus), of the 

■■ ■ ■ ‘ the knowledge of truth (C. 

Wolff), of the universal and necessary laws of thought without 
distinction of its objects (Kant), of the processes of the under- 
standing concerned in the estimation of evidence (J. S. Mill). 
It is the art of thinking (P. Gassendi, Arnauld), of reasoning 
(J. Le Olerc, It. Whately, ond others), of the right use of reason 
(J. Olauberg, Watts), of dissertation (Ramus), of teaching 
{' ' <■' ' *'■ mind to any object (Geoige 

■ • . ■ ■ for the direction of tlie mind 

c: ■ ■ -ich). 

Underneath such summary phrases as ‘laws of 
thought’ and ‘forms of knowledge,’ which have 
become common in the more modem definitions, 
there still lie very varied suggestions as to scope and 
method. The follotving are influential examples : 

‘ A collection of precepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a 
aoientiflc investigation of the requisites of valid thought’ (Mill, 
Exam, of Sir IT. Hamilton's Philosophv^, London, 1878, p. 462). 

‘ If we analyse the mental phainomena with the view of dis- 
covering . . . the Laws by -which our faculties are governed, to 
the end that we may obtain a criterion by which to judge or 
to explain their procedures and manifestations ... we have a 
science which we may call the Nomology of Mind. . . . Pure 
Logic is only an articulate development of the various modes 
in which they [the primary conditions of the possibility of valid 
thought] are applied’ . . . the laws of thought as thought 
(Hamilton.Lecfurcs.Edinb.and London,18.')9-C0, 1.122,iii.l2,78 f.). 

The forms and laws of thought ‘ are those subjective modes 
of the connection of our thoughts which are necessary to us, 
it wo are by thinking to know the objective truth ' (LoUc. 
Outlines of Lome, Eng. tr., Boston, 1892, p. 6). 

* The conditions under which thought can arrive at proposi- 
tions which are certain and universally valid . . . and the rules 
to be followed accordingly’ (C. von Sigtvart, Logic, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895, 5 1). 

•The doctrine of the regulative laws, on whoso observance 
rests the realization of the idea of truth in the theoretical 
activity of man’ (Ueberweg, Srjstem of Logie and Hist, of Logical 
Doctrines, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 3). 

t CbejTie, art, ‘ Husks' in ELi. 


‘ The subject-matter of Logic is Knowledge, gua Knowledge, 
or the form of knowledge ; that is, the properties which are 
possessed by objects or ideas in so far as they are members of a 
world of knowledge . . . the characteristics by which the vari- 
ous phases of the one intellectual function are fitted for their 
place in the intellectual totality which constitutes knowledge ’ 
(Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 44, Logic, i. S). 

These definitions with one consent repudiate tbc 
relativity, or volitional limitation, which is sug- 
gested by the title ‘ art ’ ; but the responsibilities 
which must fall on a professed science they aclaiow- 
ledge only with some qualification. Mill does not 
propose any ‘scientific investigation’ which is 
not already sponsored by psychology. Hamilton 
attenuates the specific guarantee by relying on 
conditions that are ‘primary.’ The others appear 
to undertake something further, but with the same 
risks as are attendant on speculative philosophy. 
Ueberweg expressly relies on ‘ universal laws of 
existence ’ borrowed from metaphysics, and ‘ laws 
of the life of the mind,’ from psychology, for 
‘ auxiliary axioms ’ (_g 2). In order that we may 
avoid the responsibility of assuming that the 
‘ unfamiliar processes ’ of which Bosanquet speaks 
are ‘ knowledge ’ in the same sense as our more 
natural scientific processes are, and that logical 
doctrine consists of ‘theses to be proved’ and 
‘axioms to be applied,’ os Ueberweg claims (§§ 1, 4), 
comparable with these in significance, we might 
define logic as the art of raising the natural 
scientific processes into explicit self-consciousness. 
The specim labour of logical studies, in any case, is 
to be undertaken with a view to what psychologists 
describe as ‘ acquaintance xvith,’ rather than ‘ know- 
ledge about,’ our natural processes. 

‘Without logic, the mind of man can admirably energise, 
admirably reason ; but without it, does not know itself through 
and through ; and ignores one of the fairest und most fruitful 
of its faculties. Logic brings to tbs mind self-acquaintance. 
Such is its use, and it cannot have any other’ (Bartbilemy 
B.aint-nilaire, De la Logique d'Aristote, p. xlii). 

We might also require of any doctrine which 
claims to be logical that it shall be (1) reflective, 
as distinct from assertive, in its significance, 
(2) teleological or purposive in its principle, (3) a 
priori or independent in its authority, (4) theoreti- 
cal rather than practical in its limitations, and 
(6) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

1. Reflexion. — Reflective contents belong to 
various kinds of philosophical doctrine. In logical 
doctrine they recover tne reference to personality 
which has been discarded from scientific, and place 
an ‘ I know ’ where othenvise would be a ‘ So it 
is.’ This reference is the ground for classifying 
logic Auth the sciences specially grouped as mental, 
as in Hamilton’s scheme (Lectures, vol. i. ch. 7), or 
as an ‘ integral part of philosophy ’ (Uebenveg, § 6) ; 
and it forbids such arrangements as those made by 
A. Bain and H. Spencer, where, at least in part, it 
stands first in the series of natural sciences ar- 
ranged in the order of abstractness. For logic is 
what it is, not because it leaves out of consideration 
the spatial and other aspects of reality which 
natural sciences accept, but because it accepts 
something which they reject, and so changes the 
significance of a scientific statement, in scholastic 
phrase ‘ a first intention,’ into a ‘ reflective idea,’ or 
‘second intention.’ 

2 . Purpose. — Knowledge is a form of life, and, 
like other forms, cannot be explained by detailing 
its constituent energies or organs, without assum- 
ing a finality for the whole. For descriptive pur- 
poses we can say that ‘ the idea of complete know- 
ledge is the motive power of theoretical efibrt’ 
(Sigwart, § 62, 6) ; or, to mark off the occasion for 
logical study, that ‘ ttxe ftindamcntal fact which 
underlies all logical reflection ... is that we make 
a distinction, from the point of vieiu of valve, 
between the true and the false ’ (W. Windclband, in 
Encyclopcedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Eng. 
tr., 1 . 11) ; or, in co-ordinating cognitive life with 
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other moments of cosmic existence, that ‘the 
“ value ” which is the object of philosophical Logic 
is logical reality and fact itself’ (B. Croce, id. 

203). Logical consciousness reinforces this 
linality,_ though the doctrine is essentially neither 
description of the experience nor discrimination of 
the faculty nor perspective of the event, but ex- 
pression of the aim. 

3 . Independence. — In analogy with Kant’s cele- 
brated criticism of knowledge, that it all begins 
■with experience, but does not all spring from 
experience, we can say that logical consciousness 
begins with knowledge, but does not spring from 
it, or wait for a licence from it in the same way 
that eim)irical science has to wait for its special 
data. Even the borrowings from psychology and 
metaphysics are not for the purpose of conferring 
authority on logic, but are methodical devices 
for making it precise, for ‘unfolding an inward 
con'viction,’ as Butler claimed to do in regard 
to conscience. The logical rule is neither more 
nor less authoritative than the example, provided 
it is understood discriminatively. ‘If any man 
stumbles at the fact that when we want to think 
about thought we must, in so doing, already follow 
the norms of right thinking — there is no arguing 
■with him ’ (Windelband, foe. cii, i. 25). .AJl we 
can do is, in the words of Kant, to ‘ make the rule 
followed by the understanding a separate object of 
thought’ {Logic, Introd. § i.). 

4 . Theory. — Cognition gives us the control of 
nature ; and the reflective faculty, the control of 
self. But logic is the expression of the reflective 
faculty so far, and so far only, as the self is cog- 
nitive and there is conscience in science. It is 
indifferent to the manifestations of personality in 
feeling or action, and even in so much of cognition 
as escapes control. 

5. Discipline. — Thus the motive of logic is not 
furnished by the world of objects, but by the aims 
of personality ; if an art, it is a cognitive art, if a 
science, a disciplinary science ; and it is sustained 
by our solicitude for intellectual self-government. 
The historical beginnings of logical theory are to 
be found in those racial dispositions and social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate 
control of our trains of thought. In India it 
appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation : 

‘ From the Brahmanio decisions on disputed points arisins in 
the course of sacrifice . . . collected in exegetical and philo- 
sophic aphorisms . . . Qotama [probably later than the 6th 
cent. B.C.] evolved a system’ (Bodas, Tarka-Saiigraha of 
AnnambhaUa, Introd. p. 29). 

And with Gotama the inwardness of logical concern 
has outworn its ceremonial form. 

‘The end proposed is the escaping from liability to trans- 
migration. and the attainment of tranquil and etern.ally un- 
interrupted beatitude ' {Aphorisms, tr. J. B. Ballantyne, Introd. 

p. 6). 

In Greece it originated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction : the propaganda 
of plausibility by the Sophists, the challenges to 
the complacency of popular beliefs issued by 
Socrates, the polemics of Zeno. 

Some of Aristotle’s predecessors, ho records, ‘had given 
rhetorical, others interrogative, discourses to learn— eince they 
imagined that they should instruct their pupils by dehvering, 
not [logical] art, but the effects of art’ (Soph, Elenchx, oh. 34). 
The art which he constructed deepened, like Gotama's, into 
pure reflexion and self-communion, for ‘ dialectic [the art of 
discussion], being investigative, holds the way to the principles 
of all methodical thought ’ (Topics, i. ch. 2, Soph, Elenchx, ch. 2). 
But in the Greek, unlike the Hindu, logical illu- 
mination, reflexion fastened upon conviction at the 
point where individual intelligence^ merged in the 
intelligence of humanity at large — just as in Greek 
ethics the good of the individual merges in that of 
the State. The Greek forms of proposition and 
syllogism seem to symbolize a world of intellects, 
where a common record of conviction can be main- 


tamed amid determinations of experience and fore- 
sight varying and changing ■with the individuals j 
the Greek analysis of demonstrative science ideal- 
izes the inner coherence of such a record, whereby 
it dominates the indmdual intellect, while tlie 
Greek dialectic is the interplay through which 
vitality, welling from the latter, streams into the 
record. 


The motive of logic being disciplinary, its method 
must be adjusted to the intellectual forces which 
are permanently constitutive of civilization; and 
its general sco^e cannot change to the extent to 
which other sciences change, where any advance 
may open up new vistas of inguiry. Kant is able 
to say : 

‘Since Aristotle’s time Logie has not gained much In extent, 
as indeed its nature forbids that it should. But it may gain in 
respect of accuracy, definiteness and distinctness. . . . Aris- 
totle has omitted no essential point of the understanding; we 
have only to become more accurate, methodical and orderly' 
(Logic, Introd. § ii.). 

Nevertheless, it must share the vicissitudes in 
fortune of civilization as a whole. And the more 
influential of these, since Aristotle, have been the 
limit set on the range of free judgment during 
mediaeval centuries, the value set upon personality 
by modem religion and philosophy, and the accele- 
rating progress of physical sciences in the most 
recent times — three influences which have some 
connexion with a certain exaggeration in value 
which has fallen upon the three Aristotelian de- 
partments of doctrine successively in scholastic, 
modern, and recent years, and has transformed at 
least the dialectic almost beyond recognition. Eor 
the contrasts and controversies between the historic 
schools are questions of emphasis and balance in 
what might be called the ‘dimensions’ of logical 
discipline, to borrow a conception from geometry ; 
or in the fundamental ‘ideas’ used in forming our 
conceptions, to borrow from Whewell’s philosophy 
of all scientific discovery whatever. 

In almost every science ‘controversies’ have ‘turned upon 
the possible relations of Ideas, much more than upon the actual 
relations of Facts ’ (Philosophy of Discovery, p. 266). 

The dimensions or ideas in which the historic 
schools have formed conceptions for logical value 
may be distinguished as explicitness, consistency, 
relevance, and system. 

II. Principles.— Parallel ■with what Whewell 


says as to the progress of physical science — 

it ’consists in reducing the objects and events of the universe 
to a conformity with Ideas which we have in our own minds — 
the Ideas, for instance, of Space, Force, Substance [Number, 
Composition], and the like . . . the Idealization of Facts ’(it. 
p. 385)— 

we may expect for logic also that 
‘ an exhaustive solution of the great aggregate of logical prob- 
lems can only grow up out of the union of all the different 
methods of treatment to which Logic has_ been subjected in 
virtue of the inner essential manifoldness of its nature ’ (Windel- 
band, loc. cit. 1. 9). 

But the different ‘ methods ’ must be such as are 
grounded, if not ‘ in the systematic continuity of 
a philosophical theo^ of knowledge,’ as AVindel- 
band requires, stilly in the unity of dimensions^ in 
consciousness of logical value. The ‘principles’ of 
logic must be these dimensions. 

I. Explicitness. — The earliest of such dimensions 
to be utilized in the formation of logical concep- 
tions was that of explicitness. 'We mnst be con- 
scious of the definite germinal organization ■within 
our judgments or inferences, whenever occasion 
arises to make them deliberate. _ Hamilton pro- 
poses as ‘ the only postulate of Logic which requirM 
an articulate announcement ... to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is imphcitly 
contained in thought’ (Lectures, m. HI). And 
Gotama inaugurated the history of the science by 


detailing sixteen conceptions for our guidance in 
the analysis "<= ‘ '’'’rxtr.’otf m ‘standards of 


right notion.’ _ , ... . 

Proof [i.e. the faculty of a right notion] , the object of 1 
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right notion ; doubt ; motive ; familiar fact ; scholastic tenet ; 
syllogism; hj^othetical confutation; ascertainment ; discussion; 
controversial wrangle ; cavil ; semblance of a reason ; perver- 
sion ; futility ; and unfitness to be argued with— from knowing 
the truth in regard to these [sixteen things], there is the attain- 
ment of supreme good ’ {Aphorisms, tr. Ballantyne, § 1. 1). 

Most of these topics appear to represent ‘ stages 
in dialectic or in the process of clearing np know- 
ledge by discussion’ (Adamson, History of Logic, 
p. 166 ; cf. Saint-Hilaire, p. xxx). But logic in 
the long course of its development has always made 
use of a method dialectical in this sense, which 
should not hide from us a more inward motive and 
significance. Wliile it was as yet only tradition, 
no other method was practicable ; and, even when 
it became literary, the practical utility of the 
method preserved it alongside of interpretations 
that were more spiritual. The alliance of the two 
methods was assumed in the reforms and elabora- 
tions made by Dignaga about A.D. 600. 

‘ Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others; and Perception and In- 
ference, together with their fallacies, are useful tor sell-under- 
Btanding ; seeing .this, I compile this Sastra ' {Nyaya-praveia, 
quoted m Vidyabhufapa, Hindu Uedicoval Logic, p. 89). 

The Aristotelian exposition of the same alliance 
was turned to forensic uses by Cicero, to academic 
uses by the scholastics, and to educational uses 
by the many modern and the now contemporary 
authors who choose to teach a science of argument, 
as the medium for an implied science of knowledge. 

The conceptions of explicitness suggested to a 
modem mind by Gotama’s sixteen standards and 
the explanations which he and his commentators 
append to them would be such as follow. In 
placing a logical value upon any given judgment, 
we must bring into consciousness (1) the extent 
to which our cognitive faculties are committed 
to it, perceptually, inferentially, conceptually, or 
interpretatively ; ‘ that I shall die ’ is inferential, 
the ‘ recognition of a sign ’ ; (2) the genus of truth 
or reality which is thus assumed as accessible to 
the faculty, or ‘fit to supply a right notion’ — a 
topic similar to that of the ‘ category ’ in modem 
logic, or, in 'VVhewell, the ‘ idea’ ; (3) the question, 
or predetermination of a void in the system of our 
knowledge, which brings faculty and reality into 
the relation — the problematic phase in the develop- 
ment of a judgment, such as fails us in truism or 
is perverted in paradox ; (4) the emotive root which 
makes a thought worth thinking or even a science 
worth creating ; for ‘ truth implies a reference to 
purpose as well as to reality ’ (W. R. Boyce Gibson 
and A. Klein, Prohlcm of Logic, London, 1908, 
. 2) ; ‘ that I shall die’ is significant only for the 
usinesses of life ; ‘ that I shEul not altogether die,’ 
for the counsels of moral perfectness ; (5) and (6) 
the sureness and definiteness which fact and dog- 
matic or conceptual principle bring with them to 
their function in inference ; (7) the scheme of their 
co-operation in the inferential syntheses; there 
must be (a) the probandum, defined by doubt and 
motive ; (5) the reason, appealing to a sign (c) the 
example, verifying a principle of signification ; {d) 
the application, investing the reason with the 
significance of the example; and (e) the condu- 
sion, establishing the probandum as a significate. 
‘ Shall I not die, seeing that I am but human, as 
my fathers died because they were human ! Por 
I am as human as they, and conseqnently I, too, 
must die.’ It is the transition from the problem- 
atic to the assertory phase of thought that sunders 
the application and conclusion from the reason and 
probandum — a transition which disappears in all 
the Western schemes of explicitness, because it 
disappears in proofs and Static, formulations, as 
distinct from the processes, of knowledge. The 
remainder of the sixteen topics are adjustments 
imposed on a conviction by its entrance into an 
Environment of other convictions on the same 
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question, by its encounter with convictions current 
in the world of other persons, and by the entrance 
of its motive into a system of other motives within 
our manifold practical nature, an organism where 
cognition, after all, is only one of the forces consti- 
tuting its life. 

2 . Consistency, — Under the more cormilex social 
and intellectual conditions of life in Greece, the 
logical consciousness became more sensitive to the 
contact of individual thinking with this ‘ static 
formulation’ of knowledge. And the ‘idea’ most 
essential for forming conceptions suitable to the 
spiritual emergency is that of consistency. It is 
not the consistency between thought and thought 
which in modem times became the ideal of Hamilton 
and the ‘subjectively formal’ logicians, but that 
which makes possible the allegiance of individual 
intellects, ■with varying perceptions, memories, and 
premonitions, to common formulations of Icnowledge. 

(a) Interpretative. — In recent psychology the 
paradoxical tenet is held that, while a ‘perma- 
nently existing idea’ appearing in consciousness 
‘at periodical intervals’ is a mythological entity, 
yet ‘the mind can always intend ... to think 
the same’ (W. James, Text-book of Psychology, 
London, 1892, chs, xi. and xiv.). Similarly, we may 
say that, while a judgment identical in many 
mmds is mythological, varying acts of judgment 
may give allegiance to the same super -personal 
truth, and join in the same inferential trend. It 
is such truth and trend, and not any range of 
individual experience and foresight, that allow 
Aristotle to postulate ‘ the proposition of the same 
thing about the same thing’ {de Jnterpretatione, 
vi. 1), and the continuation of the same section 
ivithin the same collection, of actual or possible 
facts (Pr. Anal. I. i. 5-8). The actual variability 
within this mythical identity is veiled by the in- 
definiteness of the form of proposition named 
‘particular’; and the actual poverty of human 
foresight, by the ‘ universal ’ proposition, distribut- 
ing possibilities, as though on a mere chart, to an 
infinite range. That ‘some men die willingly’ 
cannot be the same thought for you and for me, 
and that ‘ all men die ’ is beyond the intellectual 
concern of either of us. Yet 'we consent that death 
is not the supreme terror, and we foresee it wide- 
spread as far as our imaginations can have any 
concern. Aristotle’s Prior Analytics mueL bo 
interpreted as dealing with this situation, and as 
rendering into varieties of syllogistic form the 
ways in which formulated thought can tolerate 
the limitations of actual thought, and the reserva- 
tions under which it must reject them. 

* The first book ol tbe Prior Analytics, after a brief statement 
of tbe nature of tbe proposition and of the fundamental law of 
predicotiOD, proceeds to analyse (1) the various kinds, fibres, 
or modes of syllogism ; (2) the means by which syllogisms ore 
formed ; (3) tho reduction of various imperfect forms of argu- 
ment to the perfect syllogistic tj'pe. ... The second book . . . 
deals with the theory afterwards called that of Consequence, 
with circular reasoning, with the possibility and consequences 
ol syUogisros formed by converting parts of the original argu- 
ment, -with certain modes of indirect argument and fallacy, and 
concluding with brief handling of induction, paradigm, enthy- 
nierae, argument from signs, probabilities,' etc. (Adamson, 
Uistory oj I^ic, p. 40). 

Such topics are the main teaching of academic 
logic to-day, in spite of criticisms renewed from 
generation to generation. It must be that the 
more adverse critics are preoccupied with tho 
interest of some other direction of consistency than 
the Aristotelian, or with some dimension of logical 
value other than consistency. To their interests 
it may seem paradoxical that a professed theory of 
mental process should resolve this into linguistic 
elements — argument, syllogism, proposition, name 
(T. Case, EBrf, art. * Logic ’) ; and unphilosophical 
that all the important distinctions should rest on 
the mere denotation of terms (Hamilton); and a 
mistaken subtlety to classify moods into figures. 
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according to order of terms (Kant) ; and puerile 
that inductive conceptions should be referred to 
their own list of instances (Bacon) ; and an error 
that syllogism is an estimate of evidence (Mill); 
and a usurpation that the formalities of deduction 
should be limited to syllogistic, and to proposi- 
tions with two terms only, and to terms that are 
classes rather than objective relations, and to the 
logical relation only of inclusion and exclusion (L. 
Couturat, in Encyo. Philos. Sciences, i, 167-169). 

(5) ConcepUtal. — A second direction in which 
consistency may be sought is between the thought 
of the moment and an identity or permanency of 
personal knowledge, hardly distinguishable from 
‘meaning the same,’ as described in psychology, 
but quite distinguishable from the impersonal truth 
or universally human trend assumed by Aristotle. 

The mythological world of the super-personal is 
replaced by an equally mythological content of the 
personal microcosm, a static conceptual structure 
to Avhich our ever variable thoughts conform. The 
‘subjectively formal’ or ‘conceptual’ logic is the 
canonic for the stability of this. It originated 
mth Ka,nt’s discrimination between the section of 
his Critique of the Pure Under standinq which he 
named ‘ Transcendental Logic,’ where the ‘ forms ’ 
of knowledge appear as contributions of the mind 
to the constitution of its objects, and the ‘ General 
Logic,’ where ‘ forms ’ are relations of cognitions to 
each other (Critique, bk. ii. In trod. § 2, Logic, 
Introd. § 1). Once more, then, as in the Hindu dis- 
cipline, knowledge is referred to personality ; but 
personality comes back not as an isolated centre 
of motive interest, to be disciplined for its high 
destiny, but as a realm of mere abstracts, namely 
cognitions outside the world of natural sciences, 
yet factitiously evolved through the course of tran- 
scendental reflexion. Kant himself, not forgetful 
of this origin, found in knowledge a dimension of 
‘ relevance ’ as well as one of consistency. In the 
living thought he found an interplay corresponding 
to the petrified formations of the transcendental 
‘ object.^ And, while accepting the law of non- 
contradiction as the principle of such inference as is 
merely possible, he added a law of reason and 
consequence, for the cogency of any actual infer- 
ence (Logic, Introd. § 71) ; and in applying this 
second law we encounter transcendental distinc- 
tions, such as between ‘ logical ’ or a priori uni- 
versals and ‘ quasi - logicaP or inductive. And 
the neo-Kantian school of logicians better their 
instruction by re-introducing the detailed concep- 
tions of intellectual synthesis framed in transcen- 
dental logic. To others, however, still following 
the disciplinary motive, and unconcerned with the 
origin of the new realm commended to them for 
study, the only dimension recognizable indepen- 
dently of every physical or primary object, in 
which cognitions could be related to each other, 
appeared to be consistency. 

‘ The stricter followers of the Kantian logical idea, e.ff., Mansel 
and Spalding, recognise, as sole principles which can be said to 
be involved universally in the action of thought, the Jaws of 
identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle, and in their 
hands logic becomes merely the systematic statement of these 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which they impose 
upon notions. Judgments, and reasonings ’ (Adamson, p. IS). 

(c) Symbolic. — More recently, a third direction 
in which consistency might be followed has been 
taken, which seems to presuppose, if not the fac- 
titious abstracts of transcendental logic, yet still 
the reflective valuations of general logic._ Given 
these, it furnishes a ‘ clearer, more precise, and 
more plastic expression ’ of them, and formnlfe of 
equivalence between them. Algebra renders a 
similar service to arithmetic, but without raising 
any doubt as to the scientific priority of the latter. 
.Symbolic logic is at least a discipline in consistency 
when we make logical reflexions. Whether it is 


also a direct discipline^ in scientific knowledge, as 
the older formal logic is, and so may supersede or 
absorb it, is as yet controversially obscure. 

But on every logic of consistency, however 
judiciously its pretensions may be restrained, one 
critical comment may be made : 

‘ I do not deny the ecientiflo convenience of considering this 
limited portion of Logic apart from the rest . . . but the smaller 
Logic, which only concerns Itself with the conditions of consist- 
ency, ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater, 
which embraces all the general conditions of the ascertainment 
of truth ’(Mill, Exam, of Sir IF. Hamilton'! Philosophy^,y. 477). 

3. Relevance. — The larger logic was inaugurated 
by Aristotle through the addition of his Posterior 
Analytics to the Prior. 

‘No demonstrative proposition [e.g., about numbers or linesj 
Is taken as referring to “any number you may know of," or 
“any straight line you may know of," but to the entire subject 
— to every possible number or line ’ (Post. Anal. i. 1). 

Relevance is that in ‘ the things we toow of ’ 
which, when we ‘possess or receive a demonstra- 
tion,’ relieves us from the need of similarly ‘know- 
ing of’ the ‘ entire subject.’ It is what Bosanquet 
describes as ‘an inmost character’ of the content 
oi knowledge, ‘as revealed by the structural rela- 
tions in which it is found capable of standing’ 
(Essentials, p. 49). Aristotle conceives relevance 
as embodiedT in ‘ universals.’ Medimval Hindu 
logicians (Dignaga, Divakara [c. a.d. 630], and 
Nandi [c. A.D, 800]) taught the intervention of 
‘ secondary ideas ’ or ‘ abstract conceptions ’ in the 
process of inference, and authorized a ‘syllogism 
for self’ in which this dispensed with the analogy 
between ‘ example ’ and ‘ application ’ still required 
in the ‘syllogism for instruction.’ But Aristotle 
elevated this secondary idea into an authoritative 
‘principle,’ dominating our knowledge, whether 
personal or racial. The authority was conferred 
by the faculty of reason. 

* From experience, or from the entire universal which is re- 
tained in the soul, the single unit apart from the manifold of 
sense, which is identical in all particular cases, comes the ele. 
mentary principle of art and science. . . . Reason would seem 
to be the faculty which has the primary principles as its objects ' 
(Post. Anal. ii. 19). 

The universal as a principle assures applications 
that might escape the ‘ secondary idea. ‘ Man is 
mortal,’ therefore ‘I, too, must be mortal,’ although 
men instinctively may ‘ think all men mortal but 
themselves.’ The inevitability was not objective, 
as Plato’s metaphysics might imply, but inferential. 

‘ It does not follow, if demonstration ft to exist, that there 
must be Ideas, or a Unity outside the many individual things, 
but it does follow that some unity must be truly predicable of 


;he many ’ (Post. Anal. i. 11). 

The predicable unities appear in judgment as 
predicates that are ‘ genera^ and ‘definitions,’ and 
13 subjects that are ‘ second substances ’ ; and in 
iemonstration as the ‘ essences ’ of the things 
ivhich we seek to explain, the ‘nature’ of the 
hings whose destiny we wish to foretell, the 
reasons ’ for what we experience, and the ‘ causes 
or what we infer. Ancl, although these concep- 
ions in the dimension of relevance still influence 
he texts of modem logic, philosophical progress 
las disclaimed the static, self-sufficing constitution, 
vhich seems to spring arbitrarily from the fiat of 
eason. The achievements of reason must them- 
elves become conscious under the guidance of 
o<ncal conceptions more liberal, such as ‘ conditions 
if” a rule’ (Kant), ‘laws of connexion’ between 
ittributes (Mill), ‘coherence’ of conceptual con- 
ent’(Lotze), or ‘identity ’of relational ‘system 
Bosanquet). Two distinct operations of reason 
Bust be traced : that which explains the compara- 
ive complexity of universals whose constituents 
,re available at will, and that which explams the 
election of constituents from the passive sequences 

^ (^^De^wHve.—The definite logic of the firet 
egins with Descartes, and that of the second with 
(aeon. The interest of modem mathcmaticaJ 
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science supplied to Descartes the ‘doubt’ and 
‘ motive,’ to use Hindu logical conceptions, which 
brought to an end the Aristotelian superstition of 
‘ second substances,’ and suggested a scheme of 
rational constructiveness, proceeding from what 
Lotze afterwards named ‘ first uniyersals ’ to a vast 
Platonic hierarchy, the ‘ world of ideas.’ 

‘Those natures which we call composite are known by us, 
either because experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible tor their composition ' (Eule xii.). 
... * There are but few pure and simple essences . . . existing 
per *e, not ns depending on any others’ (Rule vi.); essences 
which ‘ cannot bo analysed by the mind into others more dis- 
tinctly known’ (Rule xii.). . . . ‘Intuition is the undoubting 
conception of an unclouded and attentive mind ; it is more 

certain than deduction itself, in that it is simpler. . . . For 
example, 2 and 2 amount to the same as 3 and 1 ' (Rule iii.). 

. . . Beduotion proceeds ‘by the continuous and uninterrupted 
action of a mind that has a clear vision of each step in the pro- 
cess ’ (t6.). ‘ It is presented to us [as a complete movement) by 
Intuition when it is simple and clear. . . . We give it the name 
of enumeration or induction [when it is complex], because it 
cannot then be grasped ns a whole at the same time by the 
mind, and its certainty depends to some extent on the memory’ 
(Eule xi.; Descartes, Works, tr. E. S. Haldane and G. E. T. Ross, 
vol. i., Cambridge, 1911, pp. 7-43). 

( 6 ) Inductive. — It was a parallel but slower 
development of the scientific spirit, in observation 
and experiment, that inspired a complementary 
scheme of rational insight as to ‘ how experience 
shows the natures that are composite.’ The field 
for unclouded intuition is here fenced off by the 
indefinite multiplicity of constituents in an actual 
experiential situation, and, however few and simple 
may be the ‘ ultimate essences,’ the steps in their 
synthesis are beyond either complete intuitive 
enetration or memory. All that Hindu logic had 
ere achieved was to classify the ‘ constant associa- 
tions ’ between sign and significate. According to 
Nandi, the ‘ signs’ are either positive or negative, 
perceptible or imperceptible; and are related to 
their significates (a) constitutively, (S) as resultants, 
(c) causally, or [d) by concrete order, of priority, sub- 
sequence, or simultaneity (Vidyahhfl§ana, p. 30 f.). 
Aristotle, in his Topics, when not prepossessed by 
the conception of second substances, reads more 
deeply into the indices of relevancy, suggesting 
comparative analysis of instances that are excep- 
tional towards each other or contrary in their 
consequences, or are negative, reverse, privative, 
or relational to each other, or are homogeneous in 
whole or part, or vary methodically in quantity, 
time, place, or other relation. But these broken 
lights still left darkness of principle over the plans 
of manifestation for an ‘essence’ or ‘nature,’ and 
how reason finds them. It is inductive principle 
which Bacon appears to have been first in conceiv- 
ing. The Baconian conception is : 

‘ Observation presents to us complex natures which are the 
results of simpler, more general forms or causes. ... The 
form which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases In which the given complex effect is present, in which it is 
absent, and in which it appears in different degrees or amounts ; 
. . . n process of exclusion or elimination. . . . The method of 
exclusion can never be perfectly carried out ; but all additional 
aids have signillcanco only ns supplying in part the place of 
exhaustive enumeration ’ (Adamson, p. 00). 

Thus, were our experience divinely given on the 
perfect plan of reason, we should, in the words of 
Descartes, ‘ Icnow what these natures are,’ though 
we ourselves are not ‘responsible for their com- 
position.’ _ J. S. Mill articulated the principle 
of exclusion or elimination in five experiential 
methods, with symbols and canons, and explained 
their cogency on the broad empiricist basis which 
his complete survey of logical doctrines is intended 
to commend and defend. But the ideal plan for 
the manifestation of universals in experience is as 
much the work of a priori reason ns is the un- 
clouded vision of synthetic essences described by 
Descartes, while the march of merely e.xperiential 
sequences eternally withholds that definiteness and 
exhaustiveness of constituents which might thus un- 
veil the pure tissue of relevancy. The neo-Kan tinn 


logicians can accept the canons of elimination as 
living expressions of the aspirations of thought, in 
such an intellectual nature as displays the ‘ cate- 
gories of relation,’ substantiality, causality, and 
reciprocity. But the rationalization of any given 
experiential sequence must be approached through 
a further dimension of logical value — that of 
system. In this we may conceive the ‘ additional 
aids ’ which transform aspiration into accomplished 
science. Kelevance is a selective principle, system 
a comprehensive. 

4 . System. — A conviction which cannot be a 
stable truth through sheer restrictions of internal 
relevancy may have value through its membership 
of a world of other convictions — other convictions 
not defined by the same question, as in the Hindu 
system of standards, but by questions in all degrees 
of kinship to it. 

(а) Dialectical, — Aristotle’s Topics marks out a 
sphere where such value may be traced by expressly 
excluding both the harmony of personal investiga- 
tion with super-personal truth and the open vision 
of truth through reason. 

‘ Tbe purpose of tbia treatise Is to find a method which will 
qualify us as disputants in (regard to every kind of subject, 
where the start of the inference is from probable Judgments, 
and which will instruct us how to avoid stultifying ourselves 
when we ourselves sustain an argument. . . . We call probable 
what appears true to all men, or to the majority, or to the wise, 
and, among the wise, to all, to the greater number, or to the 
most distinguished and authoritative ’ (Topics, i. 1). 

The wide ramifications of relationship of any con- 
viction to the remainder of knowledge are suggested 
by a variety of incidental methods or ‘auxiliary 
aids ’ to insight. 

‘ The organa by which we find materials for syllogisms and 
inductions are . . , collection of opinion from various sources, 
resolution of ain! • i': :■ il’ crimination between 

ecies and gi ’njialic-i < f to each other or in 

eir relation :(> i r i. 13). 

(б) Methodological. — In the modem era n more 
systematic study of system was begun by the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, the methodological 
reflexions of scientists themselves, and the theories 
of explanation, as distinguished from eliminative 
induction, and of approximate generalization, prob- 
ability, and operations subsidiary to induction, 
resumed in detail by Mill. But the methods so 
formulated seem to be episodes in the consciousness 
of a more comprehensive development in the 
organization of our ideas. We continuously re- 
form and refine our tentative concepts to meet the 
exigence of newly experienced facts (see artt. 
CoKCEPT and INFERE^■CE). And in this process 
we both accept limitations from, and contribute 
pulsations to, a progressive sum of cognitive life. 
The logic of system frames conceptions of the 
limitation and the contribution, such ns the colli- 
gation of facts by superinduction of conceptual 
schemata (Whewell), the depth to which concepts 
interpenetrate judgment or blur the purity of infer- 
ential synthesis (Lotze), the inversion of dependence 
in our thought between principle and application 
(Jovons), and the relation of approximation between 
science and final truth (F. Enriques). In the dimen- 
sion of system, ‘ truth can only bo tested by more 
of itself’ (Bosanquet, Logic, ii. 2G7). 

LnxniTOBE. — No bibliography of logic with any approach to 
completeness appears to have been attempted. J. M. Baldwin, 
DPhP, vol. til. pt. 2 (New York, 1005), and the Calalogve 
of Venn CoUeetion, Univ. Lib., Cambridge, 16S9, are the most 
nscful. Reference is advisable to the following selection of 
representative authorities, besides such ns have been quoted. 

(1) nistory, scope, and vtility. — C. Prantl, Gesehichle der Ijoyik 
im Abendlande^, 2 vols., Leipzig, 16S5 (the fullest historj- down 
to the Middle Ages) ; F. Harms, GescJdctde der Loyik, Derlin, 
1881; A. Frank, Lsguisse d'une histoire de la loy'inve, Paris. 
1838; P. Janet and G. SSailles, Ilistoire de la pt,ihsopt,ie, 
pt. 2, do. 1837 ; R. Adamson, A Short Uistory of Loyie, I.on- 
don, 1011 ; W. Whewell, On the Philosophy of Discovery, do. 
1800; EBrtt, art. ‘Logic’; Pncyclcpccdia of the Philosophical 
Sciences, Eng. tr., London. 1913, vol. i. 

(2) Hindu. — F. Max Muller, Siz Si/stcms of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899; S. Suguira, Hindu Loaie as preserved 
in China and Japan, Philadelphia, 1900 ; J. R. Ballantyne, 
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Aphonsma of the Nydya Philosophy, Allahabad, 1850 ; M. R. 
Bodas, Tarka-Saiigraha of Anjiambhaffa, Bombay, 1897: 
S. C. Vidyabhu5ana, Bindu Mediceval Logic, Calcutta, 1912. 

(3) Greek. — A. Trendelenburg-, Logische Untersuchungerfi, 
Leipzig, 1862 ; G. Grote, Aristotle^ London, 1872-79, 1880: J. 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, Be la Logique d’Aristote, Paris, 
1838 ; Porphyry ; Cicero, Topics, 

(4) Medioeval. — Works of Boethius, Avicenna, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Ramus, etc. ; V. Cousin, Outrages inidils 
d Abilard, Paris, 1836 (with valuable historical introduction). 

(5) Modem.— A.. Arnauld and P. Nicole, Logic, or the Art 
of Thinking ; being the Port-Royal Logic, tr. T. S. Baynesl, 
Edinburgh, 1872; F. Bacon, Novum Organum, 1620; T. 
Hobbes, Computation (Works, i.), London, 1839-45; E. B. de 
Condillac, La Logique, newed., Paris, 1811 ; F. Burgersdyck, 
Inslitutionum logic, libri duo, Cambridge, 1680 ; H. Aldrich, 
Artis Logicoe Compendium'^, ed. H. L. JIansel, Oxford, 1862 ; 
W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, London, 
1859-60, iii. and iv. ; H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena Logica-, do. 
1860 ; J. S. Mill, System of Logics, do. 1872 ; A. de Morgan, 
Formal Logic, do. 1847 ; G. Boole, investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, do. 1854 ; F. E. Beneke, System der Logik, Berlin, 
1842 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Logic, Eng. tr.2, Oxford, 1894 ; M. W. 
Drobisch, Neue Darstellung der Logiks, Hamburg, 1837 ; H. 
Ulrici, System der Logik, Leipzig, 1852 ; L. George, BU Logik 
als Wissensehaftslehre, Berlin, 1863. 

(6) Recent.-^a) Formal and symbolic: W. S. Jevons, Efudies 
in Reductive Logic, London, 1880 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies and 
Exercises in Formal Logid, do. 1906; J. Venn, Symbolic Logic^, 
do. 1894 ; A. T. Shearman, Bevelopment of Symbolic Logic, do. 
1906, Scope of Formal Logic, do. 1911 ; E. Schroeder, Vor- 
lesungen ilber der Algebra der Logik, Leipzig, 1890-95 ; B. A. W. 
Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, pt. L, 
Cambridge, 1910-13. 

(6) Critical or philosophical: T. H. Green, Lectures on 
Logw (Works, iii., London 1886) ; F. H. Bradley, Principles 
of Logic, do. 1883 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knoicledge, do. 
1896 ; J. Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903 ; 
J. Bergmann, Bie Grundprohleme der Logik-, Berlin, 1895 ; E. 
Husserl, Logische Cnlersuchuiwen% Halle, 1913. 

(c) Systems: F.XJebervieg,SystemderLogikundGeschichte 
der log. Lehren, Bonn, 1863, Eng. tr., London, 1871; R. H. Lotze, 
Sysfem der PAfiosopAt«2, Leipzig, 1880-84; B. Bosanquet,Rssen- 
tials of Logic, London, 1895, Logic^, Oxford, 1911 ; J. Veitch, 
Institutes of Logic, Edinburgh, 1885 ; J. Venn, Principles of 
Empirical or Inductive Logici, Loudon, 1900; W. Wundt, 
Logilfl, Stuttgart, 1893-96. 

(a) Methodological : W. L. Davidson, Logic of BefinitUm, 
London, 1885; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, do. 1883, Process of 
Argument, do. 1893, Bistinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, 
do. 1892, Use of Words in Reasoning, do. 1901, The Application 
of Logic, do. 1910; J. Venn, The Logie of Chance^, do. 1888; 
W. S. Jevons, Principles of Science, do. 1874 ; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science'^, do. 1900 ; H. Poincard, Science and 
Method, Eng. tr., do. 1914, 

For a summary of substantive logical doctrine see artt. Belief 
(Logical), Concept, Inference, Judosient (Logical), and Meihoi> 
(Logical). J. Brough. 

LOGIC (Buddhist). — Buddhists have been called 
the real founders of the mediceval logic and logical 
literature of India, a position which they share to 
a great extent with the Jains. 

‘At about A.D, 400 beg-an an epoch when they [Jains and 
Buddhists] seriously took up tho problems of logic, and all the 
text-books on the Jaina and Buddhist systems of logic date at 
or after that time. Ujjaini in Malwa and Valabhi in Quzerat, 

. , Patna and Dravida [the Deccan],' were the principal seats 

01 Jainist logical activity. ‘ The Nyayavatara, by Siddbasena 
Divakara, dated about 633 A.D., was the first systematic work on 
the Jaina Logic.' 1 

The earliest seat of Buddhist mediceval logic is 
said to have been in Gandhara (about Peshawar) 
on the Panjab frontier, tiU the invading Huns 
dispersed all scholarly life. Only such literature 
survived as had been transported in translations to 
China and Tibet. There were, however, other 
schools at Ayodhya (Oudh) and in tho Deccan. 
From the latter school one systematic work of the 
7th cent. A.D. has survived in Sanskrit : the Nydya- 
bindu of Dharmakirti, and its commentary by 
Dharmottara.^ 

This ascription of the rise of lomcal studies in 
mediajval India to Jain and Buddhist culture is 
tantamount to saying that systematic treatment 
of the nature and regulation of reasoned know- 
ledge as such first took shape when indian culture 
was practically Buddhist and Jainist. That sys- 
tematic treatment was more critical and exegetical 
than constructive. It is clear from the Buddhist 
scriptures, and also, so far as any work has yet 

1 S. 0. Vidyabhufapa, Bistory of the Mediceval School of 
/ndioii Logic, Calcutta, 1909, p. xvliL 

2 Ed. P Peterson, in tbe Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 


been done upon them, from the Jain scriptures, 
that an univritten and unelaborated body of norma- 
tive principles and methods of thought had Ion" 
existed in India. The early mediteval logics are 
exegeses, expounding and elaborating the logical 
categories applied in earlier works. These cate- 
gories included classifications of knowledge, doc- 
trines of terms and propositions, methods of 
induction, fallacies, and, possibly, in the Jain 
classics, syllogism. Of the methods and categories 
themselves the early works say little or nothing. 
Those works are the expression of the greater or 
constructive stage of the Buddhist and Jain move- 
ments. The Buddhist scriptures are often critical ; 
but they criticize the traditions which they found 
holding the field, rather than the principles and 
methods of deduction and induction of their day. 

Two_ passages in the Suttas afibrd an apparent 
exception to this assertion. In these, certain 
matters are declared to be ‘ not in the sphere of 
taleka! rendered by Khys Davids and E. Otto 
Franke ‘ mere logic ’ ^ (tarka-idstra, or ‘ rules of 
thought,’ is one of the technical Indian terms for 
logic), .^d logic-mongers (tak/cino) and pedants 
(vimanisino), failing to grasp them, are said to 
arrive at fantastic theories.^ Again, in prescribing 
a pragmatic criterion of the merits of a religious 
doctrine, the Buddha is said to have excluded such 
criteria as authority, tradition, etc., and both tak- 
kahetu and nayahetu.^ These, again, belong to the 
oldest technical terms for logic, hetu (‘condition,’ 
‘cause,’ ‘inference’) and naya (‘method’) practically 
covering all reasoned thinking in both Jainist and 
Buddhist books.^ This depreciation of ratiocina- 
tive method, combined with misconceptions of the 
orthodox theory of Icnowledge in early Buddhism, 
has given rise to the mistaken view that Buddhists 
rejected both logical method and the validity of 
any knowledge established by it.' But a careful 
consideration of the two Suttas quoted above,_ in 
the light of the sober intellectual method prevailing 
in the great majority of the Suttas, brings us to a 
very difierent conclusion. In the latter passage 
the soundness of any ethical doctrine or gospel is 
held to be rightly tested, not by metaphysical 
dialectic, but by a utilitarian calculus. In the 
former passage the ‘logic’ that is condemned as 
inadequate is such as often finds condemnation 
among ourselves, when we ‘ feel ’ rather than 
discern that deductions are being made from out- 
worn, outgrown terms, from -wrong data, from 
words ambiguously used. Only a culture which 
has a logic of recreated inductions will condemn 
such misuse of deduction as ‘mere logic.’ It is 
one of the penalties induced by such effete reason- 
ing that the noble formulation of right thinking 
should, in popular usage, incur reproach, as if it 
had failed in general. 

The Buddhist Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
afford unmistakable evidence of (1) the existence of 
a current logical doctrine, (2) misuse of the same 
by dialecticians or ‘ sophists,’ deducing from con- 
fused terms and -wrong premisses, and (3) a constant 
faith in the appeal to judgment and argument, i.e. 
to logical faculty, and to logical principles. The 
Suttas, or discourses, were in great part addressed 
to relatively immature minds — to the ‘ man in the 
street ’ and to the average hhikkhu or sekha^ (learner 
in the Order). But the proportion of discourses 
filled -with categorical assertions _ is very small. 
Most of them se^ to capture the listener by argu- 
ment. No sentence occurs oftener than Tam ktssa 
hetuP, ‘What is the reason of that?’ The pre- 
vailing method of the Buddha in his replies to 

1 Btgha Nikdya, L 12 ; Rhys Davids, Bialogues of the Euddha, 

Oxiord, 1899-1910, i. 26 ; R. O. Franke, Bigha Nikdya in Aus- 
traAI uterselzt, Gottingen, 1914, p. 21. i ipo 

2 Bigha Nikdya, p. 16. ' Anguttara A >kaya, L 

< yiciyabhu§ai?a, op, ext. p. 4. ® Cf., 6.g.f to. p. 69. 
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interlocutors is one of gentle ‘ reasonableness ’ (to 
adopt Matthew Arnold’s rendering of ^jrieketa). 
And nyaya {iidya), ' knowledge,’ ‘ science,’ which 
is the title-word in the oldest Indian logical works,^ 
is used synonymously with satya (sachcha), ‘ truth,’ 
as forming, with dhamma (‘ right’ or ‘ norm ’) and 
kusala (‘ good ’), the threefold foundation on which 
the perfect man should he established.^ In the 
somewhat later coUeotion called Abhidhamma 
Pitalca, where doctrines, put forward ad hominem 
in the Suttas, are more abstractly expounded by 
way of question and answer, logical method is 
more systematically applied. The import of a 
great number of terms is set out, usually in dicho- 
tomic division, but sometimes in the distinctively 
Indian method of presenting the by us so-called 
Laws of Thought, thus : Is A B ! If not, is A 
not-B? If not, is A both B and not-B? If not, 
is A neither B nor not-B (in other words, is A a 
chimmra) ? The expositions, again, are sometimes 
exercises in converted propositions, sometimes argu- 
ments in hypothetical propositions. The books 
entitled Yamaha and Katlmvatthu,^ respectively, 
consist entirely of these exercises and arguments. 
No definite exercise in, or allusion to, syllogism has 
been found in the Pitahas, although it figures promi- 
nently in the earliest Buddhist and Jain treatises on 
logic. Nor, indeed, do the paired words pamdna 
('immediate knowledge,’ ‘perception’) and anu- 
mdna (‘mediate knowledge,’ ‘inference’) appa- 
rently occur in the Pitakas as the indispensaole 
logical terms which they subsequently became.^ 
Nevertheless, the Suttas and the Abhidhamma 
books taken together, with all the legendaiy and 
illustrative matter discounted, present so varied an 
appeal to the intellect of their age that it is not sur- 
prising if one result of the paramountcy of Buddhist 
culture was to yield a harvest, not only of psycho- 
logical, but also of logical, analysis and system- 
atization. A still greater field or material for the 
history of loric will possibly be opened up when (1) 
the original Jain scriptures are aU edited, and (2) 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit treatises on logic, as well as (3) the ortho- 
dox Theravada phUosopliical works in Sinhalese and 
Burmese MSS, become accessible. A comparison 
of the conclusions gleaned from these sources, and 
from the Pali materials as yet accessible, with the 
concepts of European logic ivill prove of deeper 
philosophical importance than may appear likely 
to those who see in logic only an academic exercise. 
By intellectual procedure, according to the norms 
of which logic is the interpreter rather than the 
dictator, the human mind has grasped the most 
general data of experience inductively and deduc- 
tively. And that procedure has centred round 
certain concepts here, round other concepts there. 
The diflerence in emphasis thus produced tends to 
become absolute, hindering both mutual under- 
standing and also thereby a positive, general 
advance in philosophy. The system, for instance, 
of definition by genus and species, of division by 
dichotomy only, of subsuming the particular under 
the more general, admirable as it has proved in 
all quantitative analysis, may prove a hindrance 
in estimating qualitative values in msthetic and 
spiritual inquiry. The Buddhist scriptures did not 
keep rigidly to these (peculiarly Greek) lines in 
their analyses. They did not always, or emphati- 
cally, see things as decomposable substances, in 
wholes and particulars. Their founder disliked 

1 VidySthufapn, p. 1. 

^ C(. SatUvuita HikSya, v. 10, with i. 169; Rh.vs Davids, 
Dinlogves, ii. 107 (Kdi/a is rendered ' sirstcm '). Tlie formula 
of c.ausation is repc.atedly called Aryan («.e. nuddhist) iinya. 

s Ed. for PTS, 1011-13, 1891-97. The PTS is publishing a 
translation of the latter work in 1016 . 

Pamaxia is used only for ‘ measure,' * estimate ' ; anumSna 
apparently does not occur at all. 


generalizing. ‘I am not,’ he is made to say, ‘a 
generalizer, I am a particularizer.’ ^ True, they 
expressed organic phenomena in terms of khandha, 
‘aggregate.’ But khandhas, for them, were not 
‘ things that arc,’ but ‘ happenings and ceasings,’ 
‘ risings and fallings.’ They may be said to have 
Been_ things more as intercrossing force-rays, each 
abscissa or confluence of which gave occasion for 
a general term. Hence their definitions consist in 
the laying together of mutually intercrossing, over- 
lapping, or partially coinciding notions. 

Centuries later we find Buddhaghosa and Bud- 
dhadatta adopting consistently a fourfold scheme 
for the definition of psychological and ethical 
terms, viz. by salient character(s), essential proper- 
ties, resulting phenomena, and proximate cause.^ 
This method survives in a classic work centuries 
younger, but is no longer prominently used.* 

To revert to the laws of thought^the way in 
which Indian logic presented the second and third 
of these (Contradiction and Excluded Middle) has 
been mentioned. But the first (Identity) was 
virtually traversed, in Buddhist thought, by the 
fundamental law of anichcha (anitya), ‘imperma- 
nence’ (i.e. incessant change). By this law A is 
never A for more than a moment, out is after that 
not A, but, as it were, Aj, Aj, Aj. . . . And, just as 
Aristotle rated as mere ‘vegetable’ the mind that 
rejected the (Greek) laws of thought, so for the 
Buddhists there was no intelligent or accurate 
thinking on any basis which ignored this law of 
impermanence. The other great tenets that ‘ all 
(life) is subject to ill,’ and that ‘ all is without soul 
or substance,’ are, in fact, corollaries of it. 

The only general principle of thought put forward 
in Europe which harmonizes with Buddliist axioms 
is that ‘ Principle or Law of Siiflicient Reason ’ for 
which certain logicians, notably Leibniz, claimed 
equal rank with the three named above, namely, 
that ‘nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than othenvise.’ This comes 
very near to the idap-^chchayata (‘this is con- 
ditioned by that’) of Buddhist causality. And, 
generally speaking, it is in the logic of causation 
or of induction that we first notice the resemblances 
between Buddhist and European logic rather than 
the difierences. The ancient formula of cause — 
‘ that being present, this becomes ; from the arising 
of that, this arises; that being absent, this does 
not become ; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases’* — is the nearest approach to our logical 
schemata that we find in the Pitakas. And the 
medicev.al elaboration of the principle so formulated 
— ^that ‘ its essential mark is the condition of the 
happening of a phenomenon “ on the occurrence of 
its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon ’ — is well 
in tune with our more modern logic of induction. 

Literatcre.— T his is given in the footnotea. Of the two 
important early classics, the Afiiinffa-pnflfta (see JIiltkda) and 
the Xciti-patarana, the former argues mainly bynnalogy, while 
the latter uses only the first and l.ast of BiiddhaghOfa's lour 
heads given above. C. A. F. RlIYS llAVIDS. 

LOGIC (Indian).— See Nyaya. 

LOGOS. — The Greek word hbyos has no exact 
equivalent in any other language. Just as 
Goethe’s Faust, when translating the first verse of 
the Fourth Gospel into German, tries in succession 
and rejects Wort, Sinn, Kraft, and finally decide.s 
upon That, so Latin theology wavered between 
Verbum, Sermo, and Patio before accepting 

1 Not an eJtartiAarddn, but a rihhajjavSda(3Iajjhiina Xik/tya, 
li. 107). ITie Theravada, or mothtrschoo), were lonjr knov^Ti ae 
Vibhajjavadins. 

2 Atlhasalinl (PT5, 1897), 109, pafsim ; Ahhtdhammdvdt/ira 
(PTSt 1015), 2, pasHm. 

9 AbhidhammnlthaiafiQoha (‘Compendium of PhiloRophy'), 
probably 12th cent. a.d.j p. 212 f. (PTS, 1SS4, tr. 1010). 

* Maljhima yikdua, h. 32 ; Sathyu/fa JV’U'dya, U. ZS, clc- 

8 AhnidhammcUhataft^aha, p. 1S7. 
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Ferbum, the least satisfactory, perhaps, of the 
three. The word has a history both in Greek 
philosophy and in Jewish Alexandrian theology. 
But, wnereas in Greek philosophy the word means 
the divine Eeason regarded as immanent in the 
cosmic process, the authors of the Septuagint use 
it to translate the Hebrew Memra and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean primarily the spoken word 
of the Deity. ^ Hellenized Jewish thought at- 
tempted to fuse these two originally distinct mean- 
ings ; and so arose the Christian use of the word 
as a name for the second Person of the Trinity, 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. It will be con- 
venient to consider in succession the growth of the 
idea in Greek philosophy, in Jewish- Alexandrian 
theology (the use of Memra in the Hebrew sacred 
literature hardly belongs to our subject), and in 
Christian theology. 

I. In Greek philosophy. — ^The history of the 
Logos-idea begins with Heraclitns of Ephesus (c. 
535-475 B.C.), who, as F. M. Comford has rightly 
maintained,* represents a mystical reaction against 
the materialism of the Ionian philosophers. For 
him the visible world is a symbolic system which 
half conceals and half reveals the reality. This 
truth or reality is the divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the endless cycle of 
birth and death, of becoming, change, decay, and 
renewal. There is one Logos, the same through- 
out the world, which is itself homogeneous and 
one. This wisdom we may win by searching with- 
in ourselves ; ‘ it is open to all men to know them- 
selves and be wise.’ The divine soul is ‘ Nature,’ 
the cosmic process ; it is God ; it is the life- 

principle; it is Logos, the divine law, or will of 
God. ' ATI human laws are fed by the one divine 
law. It prevails as much as it will, and is sufficient 
and more than sufficient for all things,’ This 
Logos is the immanent reason of the world; ‘it 
existeth from all time ; yet men are unaware of it, 
both before they hear it and while they listen to 
it.’ The Logos, like Wordsworth’s ‘Duty,’ keeps 
the stars in their courses. It is the hidden 
harmony which underlies the discords and antagon- 
isms of existence. There is no trace in Heraclitus 
of a transcendent God, whose reason or Avill the 
Logos could be. The system is rather a form of 
pantheism, with a strong mystical element. In 
Anaxagoras, hoAvever, the Logos, or vods (he pre- 
ferred the latter terra), is intermediate between 
God and the ivorld, being the regulating principle 
of the universe, the divine intelligence. In Plato, 
though he ivas the founder of a philosophy in 
which the Logos-idea ivas to find a congenial home, 
there is but little that bears directly on our subject. 
The Avorld, he says in the Timmus {p._29f._), is 
created by a fusion of mind and necessity ; it is 
itself a living and rational organism, the ‘only- 
begotten {/xovoyev^t) son of God,’ itself a God, and 
the ‘ express image’ (elKwv) of the Highest. 

In Stoicism the philosophy of Heraclitus received 
a new life and fresh developments. Like Hera- 
clitus, the Stoics regarded Fire as the primordial 
substance, the material principle of the divine. 
EndoAved Avith inherent productive activity, it is 
the ‘seminal Reason’ (\6yos a-n-ep/MTiKds) of the 
Avorld, which manifests itself in all the phenomena 
of nature. These phenomena, or, rather, the 
active principles Avhich create them, are often 
called \6yoi inrepfiaTiKol, in the plural. _ Christian 
writers like Jnstin Martyr laid hold of this doctrine 
to connect Greek philosophy AAUth their ovv-n 
religion. Every man, Justin taught, at his birth 
participates in the universal Reason, Avhich he 
identifies Avith the Johannine Logos Avhich ‘ lighteth 

iCt E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Concordance to the 
Septua^ntt Oxford, 1892-1906, pp. 881-837. 

^ l^VoTn Beliffxon to PAifosopAy, London, 1912, p. 184 1 


every man. Accordingly, he argues,^ heathens 
like Heraelitus and Socrates, in so far as they lived 
fieri \6yov, may be claimed as Christians, and maj 
be saved. The seminal Logos of the Stoics, when 
spoken of as a single Power, is God Himself as the 
organic principle of the cosmic process, Avhich He 
directs to a rational and moral end. This poAver 
is not_ present in all creatures eguaUy ; only man 
participates in it so fully that he may be regarded 
as a real effluence of the Deity. The Stoics distin- 
gmshed between the \dyot ivBtdOeros, the potential, 
unmanifested Reason, and the XAyos rrpo^opiKdt, the 
thought of God expressed in action. This distinc- 
tion led to a neAV emphasis being laid on the other 
meaning of X(^os, as ‘word’ or ‘speech’; and in 
this Avay Stoicism made it easier for JeAvish philo- 
sophy to identify the Greek \iyot with the half- 
personified ‘Word of JahAveh.’ Words and 
thoughts, according to the Stoics, were the very 
same things regarded under different aspects. 
The same \&yot Avhich is Thought as long as it 
resides in the breast is Word as soon as it comes 
forth. The distinction betAveen ivSiiBa-os and 
■n^oipoptKd!, often used by Philo and the Greek 
(jhristian Fathers, is really identical with that 
draAAm by Aristotle between 6 \6yos and & iv 
rv 'I'yxv- Christian writers found another fruit- 
ful idea in the Stoic doctrine that, since the one 
Logos is present in many human souls, men may 
have communion Avith each other through their 
participation in the same Logos. The Logos- 
Christ might be explained Stoicmly as the indwell- 
ing revealer of the Father, with Avhom He is one ; 
as the vital principle of the universe ; as the way, 
the truth, and the life; as the inspirer of the 
highest morality ; and, last, but not least, as the 
living bond of union betAveen the various members 
of His ‘body.’ The Avorld, for Stoicism, is simple 
and unique («Is koX fiovoyevfit) ; it is a living creature 
(oiala ififuxot). The Spirit (irvED/to) goes through 
all things, formless itself, but the creator of forms. 
The Logos, as World-Idea, is also single and simple 
(els Kal ottXoOs), though it assumes manifold forms 
in its plastic self-unfolding. It is identified Aidth 
Fate (elfiapfiitnj) ; and Stobieus says : 

* Fate is the Aoyov of the KoopoCt or the h6yoc of those things 
in the universe which are directed by providence (irpdnia). 
Chrysippue, however, instead of Logos uses Truth, Cause, 
Nature, Necessity, and other words ’ (iJcf. i. 130). 

The question whether Stoicism identified God Avith 
the Logos is not easy to answer. _ E. Zeller is 
probably right in saying that the logic of Stoicism 
Avas rigidly pantheistic — it was a form of natural- 
istic monism : Deus sivs Natura. Origen says 
that the Stoics and the Platonists both call the 
AVorld God; but for Stoicism the Avorld is the 
supreme God, for the Platonists only God in the 
second place. But the opponents of Stoicism are 
too harsh Avhen they say that the Stoics bring in 
God only in order to be in the fashion. It Avas 
their religious need that made them bring Him in. 
Perhaps they could not consistently find room for 
any God above the Logos, but in fact they did 
ascribe to the Deity more personal attributes than 
could properly belong to their Logos. They were 
certainly able to feel enthusiastic devotion to the 
Logos as the principle of law and righteousness. 
This is shoAvn by the famous hymn of Cleanthes : 

‘ Thee it 13 lawful for all mortals to address. For we are ^Ine 
offspring, and alone of living creatures that live and wait tfte 
earth moulded in the Image of the AIL Therefore I will ever 
Bing Thee, and celebrate Thy power. All th'?, 
round the earth, obeys Thee, and 

mand. . . . O ICing most high, nothmg is done without Mee, 

neither in heaven nor on earth nor on the sea, 

wicked do in their foolishness. Thou nmkest order out 

order, and things that strive find in Thee “ 

hast fitted together good and evU into one, and jrom 

one Reason that lasts lor ever. But the ^ck^^ nom 

Thy law, unha^y ones, and thongh they desire to possess what 


1 Apol. i. 46. 


3 Anal. Part i. 10. 76. 
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la good, yet they aee not, neither do they hear, the universal 
law ot God. . . . But O God, giver of all things, who dwelleat 
in dark clouds and rulest over the thunder, deliver men from 
their foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and grant them 
to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom dost Thou rightly govern all 
things ; that, being honoured, we may repay Thee with honour, 
singing Thy works without ceasing, as we ought to do. For 
there is no greater thing than this, for mortal men or for gods, 
to sing rightly the praise of universal law (Xdyov).' 

In fact, this conception of a germinative principle 
of Keason which manifests itself in the universe, 
and especially in the minds of human beings as 
members of a universal community, prepared the 
soil on which a world-religion might grow. And 
at the same time the individual was brought into a 
closer relation with the divine than had been contem- 
plated in any earlier system of Greek philosophy. 

2. In Jewish- Alexandrian theology. — Hebrew 
thought about the ‘Word of the Lord’ does not 
enter the subject of the present article until the 
tendency arose to personify the self-revealing 
activity of Jahweh. The earlier books of the OT 
connect the operations of the Memra with three 
ideas — creation, providence, and revelation. God 
spake the word, and the worlds were made ; then 
at once His spirit, or breath, gives life to what the 
Word creates, and renews the face of the earth. 
The protecting care of God for the chosen people is 
attributed by the Jewish commentaries to the 
Memra, Besides this, the ‘ Word of the Lord ’ in- 
spires prophecy and imparts the Law, The ten- 
dency to personify the activities of Jahweh is seen 
in the expressions used about the Angel, the Name, 
the Glory, and, above all, the Wisdom of God. 
Similar language about the Word is found in the 
frequent phrase * the Word of the Lord came unto 
me,’ and in such passages as Ps 147*“, Is 65'“'- 2’, 
Ps 33*, Jer 23*“. Nevertheless, the personification 
is throughout poetical rather than metaphysical, 
except in writers completely under Greek influence. 
On the whole, in the later books the conception of 
Wisdom tends to displace that of Word— a change 1 
which really brings the Jeivish idea_ nearer to the 
Greek. ‘ Wisdom ’ in Job is the hidden purpose 
which God is working out in man’s existence — the 
grand secret of life Tcnown only to God. In Pro- 
verbs Wisdom is the cardinal virtue; she stands 
at the comers of the streets, and invites men to 
walk in her ways. God created or prepared her 
before the world was made ; she was by His side 
when He planned the scheme of the world-order ; 
she was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him. Therefore He assures those who listen to 
her of life, blessedness, and the favour of God. In 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of Solomon 
we find a further development of Je>vish thought 
in the direction of Greek philosophy. Ecclesiastes 
presents us with a pessimistic philosophy quite 
alien from Judaism and strongly influenoea by 
Stoicism, though the trend is masked by numerous 
interpolations. Ecclesiasticus is more Jewish in 
sentiment ; ‘ Wisdom ’ has found her chief expres- 
sion in the books of the Law. The book called 
Wisdom of Solomon -is the work of an orthodox 
Jew, who has no sympathy with the views of 
Ecclesiastes, and resents their attribution to 
Solomon ; but his doctrine of the divine Wisdom 
is strongly coloured by Stoical and Platonic ideas. 
Wisdom is immanent in God, belonging to the 
divine essence, and yet existing in gaasi-indepen- 
dence side by side witli God. Wisdom was the 
active agent in the creation of the world, selecting 
among the divine ideas those which were to be 
actualized in the created universe. She is an 
emanation from God, pervading all things, and 
passing ‘more rapidly than any motion’ among 
them, without contracting any impurity by her con- 
tact with matter. In the human spirit she is the 
teacher notonlyof every virtue and of all theological 
knowledge, but of all the human arts and sciences. 


The identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the Greek 
Logos is almost explicitly made, as is the identifi- 
cation of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit of God. 
This book, in fact, marks a transition from the OT 
doctrine to that of Philo, and is of much importance 
in the history of Jewish- Alexandrian theology. 

Philo not only blends Greek and Jewish ideas 
about the Logos; he achieves a sjmcretism of 
divergent Greek conceptions. His Logos is a 
combination of the Platonic ideas and Stoic uni- 
versal causality. He takes over the main Stoical 
conception, but detaches it from materialism, and 
tries to harmonize it with the Platonic theory that 
visible things are only types of realities laid up 
in the intelligible world. His Logos is much like 
Plato’s idea of the Good, except that it is regarded 
as creatively active. Philo found this conception 
useful, because he wished to conceive of the divine 
activity Hellenically, without ceasing to believe in 
the OT Jahweh, Jewish thought had been in 
danger of separating the Creator so completely 
from His creation as to produce an intolerable 
dualism. This tendency had been mitigated by 
poetical personification. Philo fixed these poetical 
symbols, and turned them from poetry to meta- 
physics by identifying the Memra with the Stoical 
Logos Platonized. In opposition to the earlier 
Jeivish idea of the Word, Philo’s Logos is an inter- 
mediary between God and the world ; He is the 
principle of revelation. Philo is fertile in forms 
of expression to convey the relation of this prin- 
ciple of revelation to the Godhead and to man 
respectively. In the former aspect, the Logos is 
declared to be the first-bom Son of God, the first 
of the angels ; in the latter. He is the Man who 
is the immediate image of God, the prototypal 
Man in whose image all other men are created. 
The Logos dwells with God as His vice-gerent; 
He is Uie eldest son of God, and Wisdom is 
His mother. In other places He is identified 
with Wisdom. Again, He is the Idea of Ideas, 
the whole mind of God going out of itself in 
creation. He represents the world before God 
as High Priest, Intercessor, Paraclete. Ho is the 
Shekinah, or glory of God ; but also the darkness 
or shadow of God, since the creature half conceals 
and half reveals the Creator. He is the intelligible 
world, the archetypal universe of the Platonists, 
and the real life of the world that we know. In 
man He operates as the higher reason. If we ask 
whether the Logos is an aspect of the divine nature 
or an individual being, we get answers which are 
hard to reconcile. The rational part of the soul 
exhibits the tjuie of the Logos, the ‘ second Deity’ ; 
no mortal could be formed in the likeness of the 
supreme Bather of the world, or ever brought 
into comparison with Him. But elsewhere the 
Logos, appears to be only an attribute of God. 
As an orthodox Jew (or one who wished to pass 
for orthodox), Philo cannot have thought of aflirm- 
ing two divine agents. And yet the Platonic 
doctrine of a transcendent unknowable God re- 
quired a divine vice-gerent, while the Stoic Logos 
had been an independent immanent world-principle, 
very different from the Hebrew Jahweh. The 
amalgamation of these divergent philosophias in 
PhUo is rather external and superficial. The 
Philonic Iflgos is a dynamic principle, but also a 
cosmic principle, who accounts for the existence 
of the world. Occasionally PhUo seems to suggest 
that the Logos is ‘the (Sod of us the imperfect,’ 
ns if from the highest point of view the I..ogos 
were only an appearance of the Absolute. So in 
a thoroughly Plotinian passage he says : 

•God appears In His unity when the eoul, beinp perfectly 
purified and havinp transcended nil multiplicity, not only the 
multiplicity of numbers but even the dyad which is nearest to 
unity, passes on to the unity which is umnlngled, simple, and 
complete in Itself 'Cde /IbraAomo, 21). 
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But this is not a common line of speculation in 
Philo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Loofos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless we should 
add 1 Jn and Kev ID''*) only. But it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
later Epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. _ The conception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than m the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline^ Christ that He is the image (elKtiu) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodUy form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit ‘ through whom 
are all things,’ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that He is the first-hom of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, that aU things are summed up in Him, 
that He is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history, that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
them into His likeness, enlightening them and 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that aU 
the elements of a complete Logos-theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, which is 
perhaps improbable, it is unquestionable that the 
Jewish- Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we And in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which we associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not be supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians. The Epistles to the Corinthians con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Pnilonian school cannot reasonably 
be aenied, though they have often been questioned. 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that 
Philo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin 
to it, was already familiar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wrote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo {cr(ppayls and TrapdKKrjTos are 
examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy of 
religion, and would be unintelligible without it. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identification of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah ■with the Logos, makes a great 
difierence. Philo had never thought of identi^ng 
the Logos ■with the Messiah — a figure in whom 
he took very little interest. The chief dififerences 
(which have often been exaggerated) between the 
PhUonian and Johannine Logos are these : (1) the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the_ relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in the God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father ; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be kno^vro 
only through an intermediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in consequence of the activity thus 
attributed to God the Father that the creative 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not 
referred to after the Prologue ; (3) in the Gospel 
the conception of the Logos is more dynamic than 
in Philo ; the Logos-Christ is the complete revela- 
tion of the character of God rather than of His 
nature ; the revelation of the HMne as self- 


sacrificing love is an idea not to be found in Philo ; 
it follows that the conception of life, which implies 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo ; (4) could _ Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation? The difference between the two 
■writers here has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
camation._ The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist ; 
but for him too the Incarnation was primarily a 
revelation, _ The Johannine Christ became flesh 
that we might ‘behold his glory,’ and learn what 
could only thus be taught. But a real Incarna- 
tion of_ the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to Philo, for whom no historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of the Prologue may be briefly 
summarized as follows. From ml eternity, before 
time began, the Logos was. He is supra-temporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
Incarnation.^ The Logos was ‘turned toward’ 
(-rpis) God. The preposition indicates the closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the vtyfp eeSrijros. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
Weiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews blasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows that the 
principles of distinction and deeper unity are in 
God Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos,’ who is the mediate Agent in creation.’ 
‘Apart from him nothing came mto_ being. That 
which has come into being was, in hip, life.’ 
Bossuet, following Augustine, comments rightly : 

* Everything, even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by his Idea and eternal thought.’ 


The Logos is the light of men as life ; that is to 
say, revelation is vital and dynamic. (3od reveals 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived._ The 
cosmic process, including, of com-se, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole field of revelation. ‘The light shineth in 
darkness.’ As the first step in the first creation 
was to dmde the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘And the darkness arrested 
(?)itnot.” _ 

‘This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world.’ ‘ He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not.’ * ‘ And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among us. 
Here (v.’^) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (Oedt), became flesh 
[assumed ■visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ‘ true man from all eternity ’ ; ‘ but 3” and 

(cf. 1 Co 15”) suggest that he did. It is certainly 
in accordance ■with Johannine ideas to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Passion as the sacrament 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Incarnation was, according to this thought, Man 
ipdidOeros, though not xpo^pocis. The Prologue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the bogos, 

1 There WM nothing strange in this 'P3 1 

Proverbs (S23) had asserted the same of Wisdom. I wm set 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 

^’ihis is also Philonio; ct. dg CM 

itTioi' fJiiv avTov Itov Koa-fiov} rov 6tav Si 

ra T.viapa ^oix«ta, « iv CTWespaffiJ. cpyorov i. Adyov g,ov, 

3 So Orijjen took KaH\a$ty, probably ^ Lcxros, 

4 This is exactly what Heraclitus also sa;^^ alwut the Logos. 

3 T. H. Green, IForJtS, London, 1SS5-83, ill. -03 f. 
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which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though 
the historical form precludes any further discussion 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the 
treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal 
ideas about the Incarnation into a more universal 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can be 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when 
the Logos had His tabernacle among men. 

3 . In Christian theology. — The doctrine of the 
Logos has a very important place in the theology 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer 
of orthodox Catliolicism to various theories of the 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible 
— theories which made Jesus a phantom, or an 
emanation, or a demi-god. Heretical thought, 
down to and including Arianism, tended to rank 
Christ with the imaginary intermediate Spirits 
which formed a hierarcliy between the supreme 
God and humanity. The J ohannine Logos-doctrine 
was a barrier against all such theories. The 
Apostolic Pathers do not supply much material. 
Ignatius calls Christ XiSyos dir 6 aiyrji irpoeXfliiv,* 
which has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the offspring of Bytlios 
and Sige. Hermas identifies the Son wth the Law 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos. 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ with 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos. 
And in ch. 13 the Voice teaches; ‘This cross of 
light is sometimes called by me Logos, sometimes 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes voOt,’ etc. In 
Montanism {g.v.) this notion of the Logos as a 
a’uyKpo.ijK of divine attributes was maintained. 
The anti-Montanist ‘ Alori ’ represented a reaction 
against this tendency. They were ‘ feeble reptiles ’ 
{ipirerbv affOevit), according to Epiphanius. This 
was a time of unrestrained theosopnical speculation, 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements 
— Jewish, Greek, and Oriental. The Fourth Gospel 
had a very steadying effect, when it was accepted 
as canonical ; and so had the writings of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, Theopliilus, and Athe- 
nagoras. The Apologists were theological con- 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and 
its reverence for the OT. They do not philosophize 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos 
to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- 
ment with ‘ the best thought of our time,’ just as 
our clergy talk about evolution. 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the 
2nd cent, was much stronger than Platonism.’ So 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘ Spermatic Logos,’ 
the Reason of God, at first immaterial in the 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken 
word for creation and revelation. All men are 
made in the image of the Logos ; and ‘ those who 
believe ill Christ are men in whom the divine seed, 
which is the Logos, dwells.’ Tatian’ gives us a 
Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first 
Svvd/ici, not ivepycitf, residing in the bosom of the 
Father. Then, by the will of the Father, He came 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is 
the dpx’} in relation to the creatures. Theopliilus’ 
employs the Stoic terms ivdiiOcros and Tpo^opiKSt, 
ana gives in outline a systematic Logos-doctrine. 

1 Magn. 8. 

’ Non-Christinn FItttonIsm never attached much importance 
to the Loros ; the word for them hod o different meanins ; their 
'Second Fereon’ was N0D5. 

s Oral. B. 

* ii. 10. 


Athenagoras’ maintains that the Logos did not 
first acquire a personal existence in connexion ■with 
creation. Minucius Felix ’ equates the Christian 
Trinity with Mens, Batio, Spiritns. This is to be 
noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
principle above NoDr {Mens) was asserted, and this, 
with Christian speculative mystics, was naturally 
identified with the Father, until the result that 
NoOr was now equated Avith the Logos, and Baiio 
(the will and thought of God transmuted into Antal 
laAv) had to be aivkAvardly assigned to the Holy 
Ghost. This led to confusion. The Alexandrians 
continued to call the Father NoCr, feeling probably 
that the Neo-Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
sponds to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
they introduced a distinctiou resembling that 
betAveen the Godhead and God in Eckhart; a 
sublimated conception of Nous was introdneed be- 
tAA’een the Absolute and the Logos. 

In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
a doctrine of Immanence. The AA’orld is an organic 
whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no 
abrupt break in the continuity of mau’s moral 
history. Christ Avas in the Avorld before He came 
in the flesh, and AA'as preparing the AA'orld for His 
visible advent. Hence the prophecies of the In- 
carnation enter into the organic process of human 
history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
Clement, the education of tlie human race under 
its diAune ‘Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
has alAvays been present in the AA'orld ; He sp^e 
through Moses, and through Greek philosophy. 
He even gave the sun and moon to be Avorsliipped, 
that men might rise from the loAver Avorship to the 
higher.’ 

‘He is the Saviour of oil, some with the consciousness of 
what he is to them, others not as yet ; some as friends, others 
08 faithful servants, others hardly even ns servants ’ {Strom. 
■vii. 2). 

Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
groAvth through union Avith God ; knoAvledge is 
not merely speculation, but a groAving sympathy 
and insight into the character of God and His laws. 
The union of the Logos Avith God is so intimate 
that Ave cannot hold (Avith the Gnostics and some 
Platonists) that the Father is passive in the Avork 
of redemption. The Incarnation is in itself the 
Atonement by which God reconciles the Avorld to 
Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
logians, there is properly only one dogma — the 
Incarnation. 

For Origen’s Logos-doctrine see art. ALEX- 
ANDRIAN Theology, vol. i. p. 316. 

There Avere two schools Avhicli opposed the Logos- 
theology — the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 

arded the ‘divinity’ of Christ ns a more power 

estowed on Him by God, and emphasized the 
humanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modnl- 
istic Monnrehinns, such as Praxeas, Nqetus, and 
Sabellius. These maintained the old alliance Avith 
Stoicism, after the Catholics _ had adopted Neo- 
Platonism as their mistress in philosophy (see, 
further, art. MoNAECHiANissi). Hippolytus’s anti- 
Sabellian treatises show the line of argument used 
by the orthodox — a position Avhieh was later re- 
garded ns not wholly satisfactory. Methodius,’ a 
Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
Incarnation was the necessary complement of the 
Creation, the imperfection of Adam being natural. 
There is a double development — in the race and in 
the indiAndual, both due to the immanent Logos. 
The Kirioois is perpetually re-enacted in spiritual 
experience. Macarius ’ teaches the same doctrine : 
in each believer a Christ is bom. 

1 10. 2 Oct, V. 10. 5 Strtrm, tI. 14. 

< S, Conviv. lU. 5. 5 jJom. iv. 8 f. 
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But this is not a common line of speculation in 
Philo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Logos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless we should 
add 1 Jn P*- and Kev 19’'*) only. But it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
later Epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The conception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than in the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline Christ that He is the image {dKthv) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodily form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit ‘ through whom 
are all things,’ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that He is the first-bom of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, that all things are summed up in Him, 
that Ho is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history, that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
thern into His likeness, enlightening them and 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that all 
the elements of a complete Logos-theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, which is 
perhaps improbable, it is unquestionable that the 
Jewish- Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we find in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which we associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not be supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians. The Epistles to the Corinthians con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Philonian school cannot reasonably 
be tlenied, though they have often been questionea. 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that 
Philo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin 
to it, was already familiar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wrote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given ; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo {(r<ppay[! and TrapdK^tjTos are 
examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Je'svish-Alexandrian philosophy of 
religion, and would be unintelligible without it. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identification of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah vrith the Logos, makes a great 
difference. Philo had never thought of identifying 
the Logos with the Messiah — a figure in whom 
he took very little interest. The chief differences 
(which have often been exaggerated) between the 
Philonian and Johannine Logos are these; (H the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the_ relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in the God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be known 
only through an intermediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in consequence of the activity thus 
attributed to God the Father that the creative j 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not | 
referred to after the Prologue ; (3) in the Gospel | 
the conception of the Logos is more dynamic than j 
in Philo ; the Logos-Christ is the complete revel^ | 
tion of the character of God rather than of His 
nature ; the revelation of the Divine as self- I 


sacrificing love is an idea not to be found in Philo ; 
it follows that the conception of life, which implies’ 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo; (4) could Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation? The difference between the two 
writers here_ has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
carnation._ The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist; 
but for him too the Incarnation was primarily a 
revelation.^ The Johannine Christ became flesh 
that we might ‘ behold his glory,’ and learn what 
could only thus be taught. But a real Incarna- 
tion of the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to Philo, for whom no historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of the Prologue may be briefly 
summarized as follows. From all eternity, before 
time began, the Logos wow. He is supra-temporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the 'World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
Incarnation.! The Logos was ‘turned toward’ 
(irphi) God. The preposition indicates the closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the Trriyi) OeSnjros. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
Weiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews blasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows that the 
principles of distinction and deeper unity are in 
God Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos,’ who is the mediate Agent in creation.’ 
‘Apart from him nothing came into being. That 
which has come into being was, in him, life.’ 
Bossuet, following Augustine, comments rightly : 

‘ Everything, even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by bis idea and eternal thought.’ 


The Logos is the light of men as life ; that is to 
say, revelation is vitm and dynamic. God reveals 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived. The 
cosmic process, including, of comse, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole field of revelation. ‘The light shineth in 
darkness.’ As the first step in the first creation 
was to divide the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘And the darkness arrested 
(?) it not.” 

‘ This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world.’ ‘ He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not.’ ‘ ‘ And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among ns.’ 
Here (v.’*) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (0edt), became flesh 
(assumed visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ‘ true man from all eternity ’ ; “ but 3” and 
6®’ (cf. 1 Co 15«) suggest that he did. It is certainly 
in accordance ivith Johannine ideas to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Passion as the sacrament 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Incarnation was, according to this thought, Man 
ivSiiOeros, though not 7rpo<popiK6s. The Prologue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the Logos, 

1 There was nothing strange in this doctrine. The hook of 
Proverbs (S2>) had asserted the same of Wisdom . I wM set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 

"“ibis is also PhUonio; cf. de Cherub. 35 j!? 

jiTtov yitv airoO [toO (td<r/tou] tov u<t> ' g j j > 

ra Tiuaapa (rrat-xtl-a, if fiv opyovorJ. Myov 9fov, St 

“Vso'orige^ took KurlkuPev, probably . ,. j 

4 This i3%.TactIy;vbat 

5T. H. Green, Works, I.ondon, 1835-83, ill. -uai- 
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•which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though 
the historical form precludes any further discussion 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the 
treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal 
ideas about the Incarnation into a more universal 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can he 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when 
the Logos had His tabernacle among men. 

3. In Christian theolog^y. — The doctrine of the 
Logos has a very important place in the theology 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer 
of orthodox Catholicism to various theories of the 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible 
— theories which made Jesus a phantom, or an 
emanation, or a derai-god. Heretical thought, 
do-wn to and including Arianism, tended to r.ank 
Christ ■with the imaginary intermediate Spirits 
which formed a hierarchy between the supreme 
God and humanity. The Johannine Logos-doctrine 
was a barrier against all such theories. The 
Apostolic Fathers do not supply much material. 
Ignatius calls Christ X(S 7 os iirb ert-y^s irpoeAfltii',* 
which has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the offspring of Bythos 
and Sige. Hermas identifies the Son •with the Law 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos. 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ ■with 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos. 
And in cn. 13 the Voice teaches: ‘This cross of 
light is sometimes called by me Logos, sometimes 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes voOs,’ etc. In 
Montanism (q.v.) this notion of the Logos as a 
ff&^Kpaaif of divine attributes was maintained. 
The anti-Montanist ‘Alogi’ represented a reaction 
against this tendency. They were ‘ feeble reptiles ’ 
[ipirerbv avOivit), according to Epiphanius. This 
was a time of unrestrained theosophical speculation, 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements 
— Jewish, Greek, and Oriental. The Fourth Gospel 
had a very steadying effect, when it was accepted 
as canonical ; and so had the writings of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, and Athe- 
nagoras. The Apologists were theological con- 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and 
its reverence for the OT. They do not philosOThize 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos 
to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- 
ment with ‘ the best thought of our time,’ just as 
our clergy talk about evolution. 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the 
2nd cent, was much stronger than Platonism.^ So 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘ Spermatic Logos,’ 
the Reason of God, at first immaterial in the 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken 
word for creation and revelation. All men are 
made in the image of the Logos ; and ‘ those who 
believe in Christ are men in whom the divine seed, 
which is the Logos, dwells.’ Tatian® gives us a 
Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first 
Svvdpiti, not fvcpyelg., residing in the bosom of the 
Father. Then, by the will of the Father, He came 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is 
the dpxi} in relation to the creatures. Theophilus® 
employs the Stoic terms dySidfferos and xpo^opiKin, 
and gives in outline a systematic Logos-doemne. 

1 itagn. 8. 

5 Non-Chrlstiim Platonism never attached much importance 
to the Loros ; the word for them had a different meaning ; their 
* Second Person ' was NoCv. 

s Oraf. 6. 

* ii. 10. 


Athenagoras® maintains that the Logos did not 
first acquire a personal existence in connexion ■with 
creation. Minucins Felix ® equates the Christian 
Trinity with Mens, Batio, SpiriUts. This is to be 
noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
princmle above NoOs (Mens) was asserted, and this, 
with Christian speculative mystics, was naturally 
identified with the Father, irith the result that 
Nous ivas now equated with the Logos, and Batio 
(the will and thought of God transmuted into vital 
law) had to be awkwardly assigned to the Holy 
Ghost. This led to confusion. The Alexandrians 
continued to call the Father NoOs, feeling probably 
that the Neo-Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
sponds to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
they introduced a distinction resembling that 
between the Godhead and God in Eckhart; a 
sublimated conception of NoOs was introduced be- 
tween the Absolute and the Logos. 

In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
a doctrine of Immanence. The world is an organic 
whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no 
abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral 
history. Christ was in the world before He came 
in the flesh, and was preparing the world for His 
visible advent. Hence the prophecies of the In- 
carnation enter into the organic process of human 
history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
Clement, the education of the human race under 
its divine ‘Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
has always been present in the world ; He spoke 
through Moses, and through Greek philosophy. 
He even gave the sun and moon to be worshipped, 
that men might rise from the lower worship to the 
higher.® 

•He ia the Saviour of all, some with the consciousneas of 
what he ia to them, others not ns yet ; some as friends, others 
as faithful servants, others hardly even as servants ’ (Strom. 
vil. 2). 

Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
growth through union with God ; knowledge is 
not merely speculation, but a growing sympathy 
and insight into the character of God and His laws. 
The union of the Logos with God is so intimate 
that we cannot hold (with the Gnostics and some 
Platonists) that the Father ia j}assive in the work 
of redemption. Tlie Incarnation is in itself the 
Atonement by which God reconciles the world to 
Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
logians, there is properly only one dogma — the 
Incarnation. 

For Origen’s Logos-doctrine see art. ALEX- 
ANDRIAN Theology, vol. i. p. 316. 

There were two schools which opposed the Logos- 
theology — the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 

arded the ‘divinity’ of Christ ns a mere power 

estowed on Him by God, and emphasized the 
humanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modal- 
istic Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noetns, and 
Sabellius. These maintained the old alliance ■with 
Stoicism, after the Catholics had adopted Neo- 
Platonism as their mistress in philosophy (see, 
further, art. Monarchianism). Hippolytu^s anti- 
Sabellian treatises show the line of argument used 
by the orthodox — a position which was later re- 
g.arded as not wholly satisfactory. Methodius,® a 
Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
Incarnation was the necessary complement of the 
Creation, the imperfection of Adam being natural. 
There is a double development — in the race and in 
the indmdual, both due to the immanent Logos. 
The Klytoorit is perpetually re-enacted in spiritual 
experience. Macarius® teaches the same doctrine : 
in each believer a Christ is bom. 

1 10. 2 Oet. V, 10. ! Strom, vi. 14 . 

4 S. Contiv. lii. 5. 5 Eom. iv. 8 f. 
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The Arian controversy drove orthodoxy into 
something like a compromise with modalism. The 
test-word oMootfcrtos gave the Monarchians moat of 
what they wanted, and its adoption soon ended the 
hostility of this^ school. The Aiian Christology is 
of no philosophical value ; and its great opponent 
Athanasius, though he writes much about the 
Logos, does not add anything significant to the 
doctrine. It was, in fact, no longer thoroughly 
acceptable to the Catholics. The word X(57os was 
not allowed to appear in the Nicrnan symbol ; and 
the Synod of Sirmium (A.D. 451) condemned the 
doctrine of the \6yoz ipoidderos and TrpofpopiKds^ Other 
terminology, and to some extent other ideas, dis- 
placed it. It was never acclimatized in the Latin- 
speaking countries. 

The Logos-doctrine has an obvious affinity with 
mysticism, and with types of religion which em- 
phasize the divine immanence. It was revived by 
Eckhart in the Middle Ages, and has been a living 
article of faith with religious idealists, Christian 
Platonists, and speculative theists. It belongs to 
a permanent and very important type of religions 
thought, and can never lose its value, though there 
are now many who (like Max Miiller) are ardent 
supporters of the Logos-idea in religious philo- 
sophy, while they cannot accept the Johannine 
identification of the Logos with a historical indi- 
vidual. 

_ For an evolution in Indian philosophy somewhat 
similar to_the development of the Logos-doctrine 
see art. Vach. 

LiTERATtmB. — A. Aall, Der Logos ; GescTi. seiner EntwicTtelung 
in der grieeh. Philosophie und der christl. Litteratur, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1898-09 ; J. ReviUe, La Doctrine du Logos dans le 
puatr. ivang. et dans Us ceuvres de Phiton, Paris, 1881 ; A. 
Hamack, Dogmengesch., Freiburg im Br., 1893, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99; A. V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian 
Thought, London, 1884: W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and 
Itystxeism, do. 1907 ; T. Simon, Der Logos, Leipzig, 1902. 

W. R. Inge. 

LOKAYATA. — ^This word, which denotes pro- 
perly ‘belonging to the world of sense,’ is the 
Indian name for the materialistic system whose 
adherents are termed Lokayatikas or Laukaya- 
tikas, or more usually Cliarvakas, from the name 
of the founder of their doctrinal system. There 
are clear indications of the presence in India, as 
early as pre-Buddhistic times, of teachers of a pure 
materialism ; * and undoubtedly these theories 
have had numerous adherents in India from that 
period onwards to the present day. 

Although two authorities^ bear witness to the 
former existence of text-books of materialism, 
viz. the Bhdgurl and the Sutras of Brhaspati, the 
mythical founder of the system, yet materialistic 
doctrines have never gained any further place in 
the literature of India. In order to understand 
these theories, therefore, we can only have recourse 
to a few passages of the Mahdhhdrata, to the 
polemic which was carried on against materialism 
in the text-books of the other philosophical schools, 
and to the doctrines of King Error in the philo- 
sophical drama Prabodhachandrodaya. This last 
was composed in the 11th or 12th cent. A.D., 
and aims at setting forth in allegorical style the 
superiority of Brahmanical orthodoxy to au other 
theories oJ the universe. The principal source of 
our knowledge, however, is the first chapter of the 
SarvadarSanasaiigraha,^ a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems of India, composed in the 
14tli cent, of our era by Madhavacharya, the cele- 
brated teacher of the Vedanta, in which the 

1 See especially Brahmajala Sutta, ed. P. Grimblot, Sapt 
Suttasp/llis, Paris, 1870, and tr. D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, 
ed. A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1903, pp. 401^72. 

2 Pataujali’s Mahabhasya, vii. 3. 45 ; of. A. Weber, Indiscne 
Studien, Kiil. 11873] 3431.; Bhaskaraoharya on Brahmasutra, 
lii. 3. 63; cf. H. X. Colebrooke, iliscellaneous Essays s, London. 
1873, i. 429. 

3 Tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough 2, London, 1834. 


doctrines of Indian materialism are set forth in 
the greatest detail. MadhavachSrya begins his 
exposition with an expression of regret that the 
majority of the men of his day follow the material- 
ism represented by Gharvaka. 

The Lokayata allows only perception as a meani 
of knowledge, and rejects inference. It recognizes 
as the sole reality the four elements, i.e, matter, 
and teaches that, when a body is formed by the 
combination of the elements, the spirit also comes 
into existence, just like the intoxicating quality 
from the mixture of special materials. With 
the_ destruction of the body the spirit returns 
again to nothingness. The soul, therefore, is only 
the body plus the attribute of intelligence, since 
the existence of a soul distinct from the body can- 
not be established by perception. Supersensuous 
things are, of course, also wliolly denied, and are 
dismissed at times with a mere jest. HeU is 
earthly pain, due to earthly causes. The Supreme 
Being is the king of the country of whose ex- 
istence the whole world affords tangible proof. 
Emancipation is the dissolution of the body. The 
post-operative force of merit and demerit, which, 
according to the belief of all other Indian schools, 
determines the lot of each individual down to 
the smallest details, has no existence for the 
Lokayatika, because this conception is reached 
only by inference. To the objection of an ortho- 
dox pliilosopher, that those who reject this con- 
trolling force in the universe leave the various 
phenomena of the latter without a cause, the 
materialist replies that the essential nature of 
things is the cause from which the phenomena 
proceed. 

On the practical side this system exhibits itself 
as the crudest Eudtemonism ; for it represents the 
gratification of the senses as the sole desirable 

f ood. The objection that sensual pleasures cannot 
e the highest aim for mankind, since these are 
always mingled with more or less pain, is met by 
the remark that it is for us to secure by prudence 
enjoyment as little alloyed as possible with pain, 
and to shun as far as is in our power the sufiering 
inseparably connected ■with preasure._ The man 
who would have fish must take their skin and 
bones, and he who wants rice cannot exclude the 
husks from his bargain. Let him not then from 
fear of the pain renounce the pleasure which we 
instinctively feel to be congenial to_ our nature. 

The Vedas are declared to be the idle prating of 
knaves, characterized by the three faults of un- 
truthfulness, internal contradiction, and useless 
repetition; and the professors of Vedic science 
deceivers, whose doctrines are mutually destructive. 
To the Charvakas the ritual of the Brahmans is a 
fraud, and the costly and laborious sacrifices are 
useful only for providing with a livelihood^ the 
cunning fellows who carry them out. ‘ If an animal 
sacrificed at the Jyotistoma (the original form 
of the soma ofiering) rises to heaven, why does 
not the sacrificer prefer to slay his own father ? 
No wonder that in the view of the orthodox Hindu 
the doctrine of the Charvakas is the worst of all 
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It is natural to conjecture that the Lokayata 
vstem was based by its founder upon deeper 
rinoiples, and developed upon more serious phuo- 
jphical lines than the information which has come 
3 us from their opponents allows us to understand, 
'he conjecture, however, 

Literatcrb. — ^J. Muir, JIIAS xix. I 1802 I -99ff., _ 

randt, • JIaterialisten und Skeptiker’ in Alt-lndi^^^ r- 
■sehickUche Skixzen, Breslau. ISOT, P- ’ 
is Systems of Ind. Philosophy, London, 

T-nTCnTTARAVADINS.— See Bodhisattva, 


LOLLARDS.— See Wyclif. 
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LONGSUFFERING. — Longsuffering is alike 
a divine attribute and a human virtue. In both 
its uses its meaning is well represented by ‘ long- 
animity,’ formerly a word of frequent occurrence, 
and not altogether obsolete. 

The earliest example of ‘longanimity* quoted in the OBD 
(vi. 417) is from a 1450 tr. of de Imitatione, i. xiii. 14 : ‘ Thou 
Shalt overcome them [temptations] better litel and litel by 
padence and longanimyte ’ ; the most recent citation of the 
word is from the Speefa (or, 11th Jan. 1890: ‘His longanimity 
under the foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous.’ 

The literal meaning of the Greekword {pLaKp66v/ios) 
of which ‘ longsufiering ’ is the translation is ‘ long- 
tempered,’ the opposite of our familiar expression 
‘short-tempered^ (ef. Germ. Langinutighcit). 

In three OT passages (Ex 34®, Nu 14'®, Ps 86“) 
the RV substitutes a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew phrase iiiN, ‘ length of face’) — ‘ slow to 
anger ’ — for the A V ‘ longsufiering.’ In many pas- 
sages (Neh 9"', Ps 103® 145®, Jer 15'®, J1 2*®, Jon 4®, 
Na 1®) the two translations are interchangeable. 

‘ Longsuffering or slowness to anger is the glory of man ns it 
is the glory of God ’ (R. 0. Trench, Sermons preached in IVesf- 
minster Abbep, London, 1861, xxx. 849). 

That the two expressions are synonymous in many 
contexts is evident from the retention in the BY 
of ‘longsufiering’ in Jer 15'® ‘Avenge me of my 
persecutors ; take me not away in tiiy longsufter- 
ing.’ The former sentence seems decisive in favour 
of the interpretation which regards the divine 
longsuffering as displayed towarcis the persecutors 
and not towards the prophet. 

‘ The petition shews how great was the peril in which the 
prophet perceived himself to stand : he believes that it God 
delay to strike down his adversaries, that longsuffering will bo 
fatal to his own life ’ (0. J. Ball, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, 
London, 1890, p. 321). 

A similar ambiguity arises in the interpretation of 
Lk 18®; AV translates Kal fiaKpo6vp.e£ br’ airroTs, 
‘though he bear long •with them’ ; but RV ‘and 
he is longsuffering over them.’ A. Plummer {IG(P, 
Edinburgh, 1898, in loc.) grants that irr aurofs may 
refer to the enemies of the elect, but prefei-s to 
understand it to apply to the elect. The meaning, 
then, would be : ‘ And shall not God deliver His 
elect who cry day and night to Him, while He is 
slow to act for them ? ’ But the analogy of Jer 16'® 
(cf. Sir 35®®) suggests that the main thought is of 
God’s patient forbearance with those who are at 
once His enemies and the oppressors of His chosen 
ones. J. Moffatt renders : ‘ And will not God see 
justice done to his elect who cry to him by day and 
night? WiU he be tolerant to their opponents? 
I tell you, he will quickly see justice done to his 
elect 1’ {The New Testament; A New Translation, 
London, 1913). 

The uncertainty in regard to the interpretation 
of the above and other passages may serve to 
emphasize what Plummer rightly insists upon, 
namely, that, although paKpoOvpei usually means ‘ is 
slow to anger,’ yet ‘it sometimes means “to be 
slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synony- 
mous with fipaSivoi. ... So also fiaKpoOvpta may 
mean “ slow persistency ” as well as “slowness to 
anger.” Comp. 1 Mac. viii. 4 ’ (qp. cit. p. 414). 

The EV recognizes this wider meaning, and re- 
gards ‘ longsuffering ’ as equivalent to ‘ patience ’ 
in He 6_'® and Ja 6'°. The corresponding verb is 
applied in Ja 6® to the husbandman’s patient wait- 
ing for the harvest. But ‘ patience ’ is more fre- 
quently the translation of viropovfi, ‘ the temper 
which does not easily succumb under sufl'ering,’ 
whUe ' paxpoBvpla is the self-restraint which does 
not hastily retaliate a -wrong’ (J. B. Lightfoot, 
Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, London, 1879, on Col 1"). 

To the ‘longsuffering’ of God reference is made 
in Lk 18®, Ro 2* 9®®, 1 P 3®“, 2 P 3®, and to the 
‘ longsuffering’ of Jesus Christ in 1 Ti 1'® and prob- 
ably 2 P 3'°. In Ro 2‘ ‘forbearance’ {aroxfi) is 
linked -with ‘ longsuffering.’ 


The distinction between these two words is that ‘ the ai-oxn 
is temporarj', transient : we may s-ay that, like our word “ truce," 
it asserts its own temporary, transient character. . . . This, it 
may be urged, is true of uoicpoPvMra no less. . . . But as much 
does not lie in the word ; we may conceive of a aoKooev/iia, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which should never 
be exhausted ; while aroOT implies its own merely provisional 
character’ (R. O. Trench, Spnonpms of the Beta Testammtn, 
London, 1890, p. 199). 

As a moral attribute of God, ‘longsuffering’ is a 
manifestation of His grace. In ‘ the riches of His 
goodness ’ He waits long and patiently for the sin- 
ner’s repentance (Ro 2'), and in loving-kindness He 
tolerates those who deserve His tvrath (Ro 9®®). 

Yet ‘patience and long-suffering point not merely to the sus- 
pension of punishment, but to the love which never tires till it 
has exhausted its last resource. Owing to the contrast between 
the apparent impotence of long-suffering, and supreme moral 
omnipotence, this is an attribute which excites special rever- 
ence ’ (T. Haering, TAe Christian Faith, London, 1913, ii.492(,). 

* Longsuffering,’ as a Christian grace, is a ‘ fruit 
of the Spirit ’ (Gal 5®®). Though a passive virtue, 
it is the manifestation in human character of 
spiritual power received in answer to prayer from 
Him by whom believers are ‘strengthened -with 
all power, according to the might of his glory, unto 
all patience and longsufiering with joy® (Col 1"). 
In his earnest prayers that Christians may be 
adorned with this grace, St. Paul asks that they 
may have the mind of Christ, for he obtained mercy, 
that in him, as chief of sinners, ‘ Jesus Christ might 
shew forth aU his longsuffering, for an ensample of 
them which should hereafter believe on him unto 
eternal life ’ (1 Ti 1'®). In 1 Co 13* ‘ longsufiering ’ 
is said to be an attribute of the ‘ love ’ by which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature. Tertul- 
lian {de Patientia, 12) and other Fathers ‘explain 
it to mean greatness of soul or magnanimity,® but 
paKpodvpla difiers from the ‘high- 

mindedness ’ of Aristotle : 

‘ First, it is not n consciousness of greatness, but a largeness of 
conception. Second, it is not the loftiness of spirit that great 
men alone possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to be 
exhibited in the life of every Christian. Third, it is not a noble 
pride that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life's 
sufferings, though not an active combatant in the strife’ (T. O. 
Edwards, A Commentarp on the First Epistle to the Corinthians^, 
London, 1885, p. 343). 

In the Apocrypha and Pscudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1913), inter 
alia the following instructive examples of the use 
of ‘longsuffering’ are found : 

Test. Dan 2i : ‘ Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of 
lying and of anger, and love truth and longsuffering, ye ehall 
perish.’ 

Test. Gad 47 : ‘ The spirit of love worketh together with the 
law of God in longsuffering unto the salvation of men.' 

Test. Jos. 17®: ‘With longsuffering hide ye one another’s 
faults.’ 

Pirql ibeth 4': ‘Who is mighty? He who controlleth bis 
evil disposition : ns it is said : " Better is the longsuffering than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.”’ 

Literatoke.— T he word ‘ longsuffering ’ is best studied with 
the aid of commentaries on the passages in which iiaxpoSvpia. 
occurs. There is an instructive and comprehensh-e article in 
ExpTxW. [1909-01] SSOfl.: the following bibliography la given : 
H. Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Lexicon^, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 2S8ff. ; 
J. Taylor, ll'oris, London, 1848, iv. 48311.: R. W. Dale, 
Weeh-Dap Sermons, do. 1683, p. 38 ff.; F. Temple, Rugbp 
Sermons, do. 1601, iii. 173ff. ; C. J. Vaughan, University ana 
Other Sermons, do. 1897, p. 230ff. ; A. Maclaren, PauPs 
Prayer and Other Sermons, do. 1893, p. 217 ff. See also J. 
Hastings, art. ‘ Longsuffering’ in MDS iii. 130 ; H. C. Lees, 
art. ‘ Long-suffering,’ in DCG ii. 53 f. 

J. G. Tasker. 

LORD’S DAY.— See Sunday. 

LORD’S PRAYER. — See Prayer (Oiristiau). 

LORD’S SUPPER. — See Eucriarist. 

LORETO. — For many centuries the little town 
of Loreto, situated some 15 miles from Ancona 
on n hill commanding a view of the Adriatic, has 
been a notable place of pilgrimage, hlontaigne, 
who visited it in 1680, ana wlio apparently believed 
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in the miracles of healing supposed to he wrought 
there, describes the town as ‘containing few 'in- 
habitants except those who serve the needs of the 
religious devotees ’ {Journal of Travels, Eng. tr., 
London, 1903, u. 196-209). The great basilica, 
the dome of which is visible from afar, was begun 
in 1468, completed in 1538, and has since received 
many additions and modifications. Of its artistic 
glories an excellent account is given in A. Cola- 
santi (Loreto, Bergamo, 1910). But the basilica 
was built only to enclose and enshrine a tiny 
edifice kno^vn as ‘ la Santa Casa,’ which is the real 
object of pilgrimage. The Holy House is believed 
to rest on the surface of the ground without Wn- 
dations, and this fact seems to be authentic. It 
measures roughly 31 ft. by 13, and its walls are 
built of he-wn stones, from their shape and colour 
often mistaken for brick, but externally they are 
hidden from view by a casing of marble richly 
adorned with sculptures. An ancient statue ^ of 
wood, of Byzantine inspiration, representing the 
Madonna and Child, now voluminously draped 
and also crowned, occupies a niche inside the little 
house at some height from the floor, and beneath 
it stands an altar at which Mass is said. Countless 
ex votos are suspended all around, but these probably 
represent only a small part of the rich gifts which 
belonged to the shrine before Napoleon rifled it 
in 1797. On that occasion the statue itself was 
carried off and taken to Paris, but in 1801 the 
First Consul returned it to the niche that it had 
formerly occupied. The words ‘ Hie Verbum caro 
factum esb’ sculptured above it indicate the 
shrine’s ofiicial claim to the veneration of the 
faithful, but the story is more fully told in a Latin 
inscription set up in the basilica by Pope Clement 
Vili. in 1595, the approved English rendering of 
which runs as follows : 

‘Christian Pilgrim, you have before your eyes the Holy 
House of Loreto, venerable throughout the world on account 
of the Divine mysteries accomplished in it and the glorious 
miracles herein wrought. It is liere that the most holy Mary, 
Mother of God, was born ; here that she was saluted by the 
angel ; hero that the eternal Word of God was made flesh. 
Angels conveyed this house from Palestine to the town Tersato 
in Illyria in the year of salvation 1291 in the pontificate of 
Nicholas IV. Three years later, in the begfinning of the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface vin., it was carried again by the ministry of 
angels and placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of 
Kecanati in the Marches of Ancona, where, having changed its 
station thrice in the course of a year, at length, by the ivill of 
God, it took up its permanent position on this spot three hun- 
dred j’ears ago. Ever since that time both the extraordinary 
nature of the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people, and the fame of the miracles 
wrought in this sanctuary having spread far and wide, this 
Holy House, whose walls do not rest on any foundation and yet 
remain solid and uninjured after so many centuries, has been 
held in reverence by all nations.’ 

This statement lays little stress upon what is 
perhaps the most surprising feature of the legend, 
viz. the triple change of site after the arrival of 
the Holy House upon the shores of the Adriatic. 
Pietro di Giorgio Tolomei, best known, from his 
native town of Teramo, as ‘ Teramanus,’ who 
between 1465 and 1473 drafted the earliest version 
of the translation story that has been preserved to 
us (the document has been discussed with great 
critical acumen by Hiifler in his Loreto, i. 33-66), 
explains that, because the Santa Casa was_ not 
sufficiently honoured where it was first deposited, 
near Fiume in Hlyria, it was carried thence by 
angels across the Adriatic to a wood at Kecanati 
belonging to the ‘Lady Loretha’ ; hence the name 
which has since attached to the shrine (‘inde 
accepit tunc ista ecclesia nomen “sancta Maria 
de Loretha” ab ilia domina que erat Ulius silve 
domina et patrona’). Here, however, there was 

1 Adolfo Venturi (see Huffer, Loreto, i. 41, n.) assigns it to 
the early years of the 14th cent. ; but it seems to be mentioned 
in documents of the ye.ar 1313, and other authorities attribute 
it to the 13th or oven the 12th century. The legend declares 
it to have been carved by St. Luke the Evangelist. 


such a concourse of pilgrims that the wood was 
infested with robbers and murderers. 

‘For this reason,’ the Relatio Teramani goes on, ‘the Holy 
House was once more taken up by the hands of angels, and 
It was carried to the Mount of the Two Brothers, and on this 
inount by the hands of angels it was set down. The 
which brothers, on account of the immense revenue and gain 
of money and other things, fell straightway into grievous dis- 
cord and strife. Wherefore the angels, in the same manner 
as before, carried it away from the said place on the mount 
and brought it to a spot in the public road and there they 
made it fast.’ 


The legend also relates how the Blessed Virgin 
in 1296 appeared in his sleep to a certain man who 
was devout to her, and in this way made knoivn 
the whole story. Thereupon sixteen good men 
and true journeyed to the Holy Land to measure 
the foundations of the Holy House at Nazareth. 
They_ discovered that these exactly agreed with 
the dimensions of the Santa Casa, and also that a 
stone tablet^ commemorated the disappearance of 
the little building which had formerly been vener- 
ated there. Furthermore, in the time of Tera- 
manus himself two old men came forward and 
each testified that his grandfather’s mrandfather 
had confirmed from personal knowledge the ac- 
count of the translation. 

This was the story which, ivith further ampli- 
fications, added in the 16th cent., was believed 
from about the year 1470 to the present day. Al- 
though such antiquarian writers as M. Leopardi 
and G. A. Vogel betrayed their misgivings, they 
did not venture to throw doubts upon the sub- 
stantial truth of the narrative. It was only in 
1906 that U. Chevalier, following in the wake of 
the less elaborate criticisms of H. Grisar (at the 
International Catholic ConOTess of Munich in 1897), 
A. Boudinhon (in Bevue du clergd frangais, xxii, 
[1900] 241), and L. de Feis (La Santa Casa di 
Nazareth, Florence, 1905), published a systematic 
refutation of the whole legend (Notre-Dame de 
Lorette). Since then an energetic _ and often 
acrimonious controversy has been carried on, both 
in magazine articles and in separate books, be- 
tween the assailants and defenders of the legend ; 
but, even among the organs of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the more weighty and critical reviews 
without exception have all ranged themselves on 
the side of Chevalier. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbabilities of the 
legend itself, two lines of ar^ment have been 
pressed home by the critics with irresistible force. 
The first, mainly negative, lays stress upon the 
fact that a shrine of Our Lady had existed at 
Loreto a century before the date of the supposed 
translation, that nothing whatever is heard of 
this translation until the middle of the 15th cent., 
and that, even when first spoken of, the accounts 
of the transportation by angels do not suggest 
that it was the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth which was so transported. Curiously 
enough— and this is a point which all the many 
writers on the subject seem to have missed — the 
earliest knoivn mention of a miraculous translation 
by angels occurs in the narrative of an English 
pilgrim, William Wey, one of the original fellows 
of Eton College. His account, which is probably 
not of later date than 1462, runs as follows : 

•Also tn'elve miles from Ancona and three miles from Ke- 
canati, is a hamlet which is called Loreto, where thereto now 
a stone chapel of Blessed Mary which of old WM built bj St. 
Helen in the Holy Land. But because the 
was not honoured there, the chapel was lifted up '’y 
the most Blessed Mary sitting upon it, and 
from the Holy Land to Alretum, while the 
shepherds looked on at the ange to 

down in the place where it now is ; where ‘^e m^ Bles^ 
Virgin Mary is held in great lionour (ITry's Filgnmage, Box 
burghe Club, London, 1867, p. 64). 

It 'vvill be noticed at once that the building 
transported is not the actual 
areth, but a chapel built by St. Helen. On tl 8 
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other hand, the first papal document which gives 
any indication of the special sanctity attaching to 
the Loreto shrine is the hull of Paul ii. in 1470, 
which speaks thus : 

‘ Desiring to show our veneration for the church of Blessed 
Mary of Loreto, miraculously founded in honour of the same 
most holy Virgin outside the walls of Recanati, in which, as 
the statements of persons worthy of credit attest, and as all 
the faithful may ascertain for themselves, an image of the 
glorious Virgin, through the wondrous mercy of God, has been 
deposited, attended by a troop of angels, and to which (church) 
by reason of the countless stupendous miracles which the Most 
High through her intercession has worked for all who devoutly 
have recourse to her and humbly implore her patronage,' etc. 

Here again not the least suggestion is conveyed 
that the building, even if believed to exist 
miraculously without foundations, was the actual 
house of the Holy Family of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, the terms of this notice lend great 
probability to the opinion, supported by Hiifier 
and others, that it was the statue, showing, as we 
have noticed, Byzantine characteristics, and con- 
sequently known to have come from a distance, 
that was at first supposed to have been brought 
to Loreto by the hands of angels. Then the fact 
that the chapel had no proper foundations seems 
to have riven rise to the further development that 
the whole building had been miraculously trans- 
ported from the East. And, finally, a reason was 
found for this exceptional providence by assuming 
that the building was none other than the actual 
Holy House of Nazareth. Considerable support 
is lent to this hypothesis of a OTadual evolution of 
the legend by a curious parallel in the case of a 
chapel not far from Siena. The story is told first 
1^ A. Fortunio in his Cronichetta del Monie San 
Savino (Florence, 1583, pp. 9-11). In the year 
1116 a little wayside chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
at Asoiano belonged to a certain lord, who at his 
death loft it to Ids two sons. They quarrelled 
over the division of the ofierings and were on the 
point of fighting a duel when, during the night, 
the angels took the chapel up and bore it to a 
place about 14 miles off, called Cqlle di Vertighe, 
near Monte San Savino. G. B. Mittarelli, a really 
serious and critical antiquary of the 18th cent, 
(see his Annales Camaldulcnscs, Venice, 1765-73, 
iii. 89-92), bears witness to the existence of the 
chapel in his time and also to its great antiquity. 
Here again, just as at Loreto, the chapel was 
without foundations, and a great church had been 
erected over tlie smaller building to protect and 
enshrine it. Whether the Loreto legend or that 
of the Colle di Vertighe is really the older it is 
difficult to decide. In the case of Loreto the nega- 
tive evidence tending to show that in the begin- 
ning no idea existed of the chapel having come 
from Nazareth is emphasized by the large number 
of documents of the 14th and 15th centuries which 
have been unearthed concerning it. It is incred- 
ible, as Huffer shows in his very patient discussion, 
that the supremely sacred character of the build- 
ing could have been ignored, as it is, in almost 
all of them, if men had then believed that this was 
actually the Holy House in which God had become 
incarnate. 

The second line of argument, developed by 
Chevalier and other critics, claims to show that at 
Nazareth itself nothing was Icnown to have hap- 
pened in 1291, when the Holy House is supposed 
to have been transported westwards ; no pilgrims 
comment on the disappearance of a shrine which 
was known to have been visited by their prede- 
cessors in the 12th and 13th centuries, nor do the 
accounts of what was venerated at Nazareth as the 
abode of the Holy Family apply in the least to 
such an edifice as we now see at Loreto. It may 
bo noticed also that the measurements and pro- 
portions of the chapel of the English shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, which happen to have been 


accurately preserved to us, do not agree with those 
of the Santa Casa, while, according to legend, the 
Walsingham chapel reproduced exactly the dimen- 
sions of the Holy House as measured by a pilgrim 
about the year 1060. 

By the time of Pope Julius ii. the legend of the 
Santa Casa had fully established itself in popular 
favour and it is incorporated in a bull of 1507, but 
with the qualification ‘ ut pie creditor et famaest.’ 
In 1518 Leo X. identifies himself with the whole 
marvellous story ‘ ut fide dignorum eomprobatum 
est testimonio,’ and it must have been shortly after 
this that Thomas Duchtie or Houghtie of Mussel- 
burgh made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
brought back that image of the Italian shrine for 
which he afterwards built a chapel on the land now 
occupied by Loreto School. Other pontiffs, notably 
Sixtus V. and in modem times Pius ix. and Leo 
Xin., adopted the tradition inthout any question, 
and Innocent xu. permitted the celebration of a 
special feast of the translation of the Holy House 
with a ‘ proper’ Mass and Office. In the latter 
part of the 16th cent, the story of the miraculous 
translation was everywhere accepted, and the 
local traditions of Nazareth itself were modified to 
suit it. It should, however, be remembered that 
none of these papal bulls or other similar acts of 
ecclesiastical authority is regarded in the Roman 
Church as having any dogmatic force, and conse- 
quently all Roman Catholics are free to accept or 
reject the legend according to their omti judgment 
of the historical evidence. The defenders of the 
tradition still lay stress upon an alleged scientific 
examination of the materials, particularly the stone 
of which the Santa Casa is built, and it is claimed 
that experts have declared that such materials are 
not found in Italy, but onlj in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth (see D. Bartolini, Sopra la Santa Casa 
di Loreto, Rome, 1861). But these experiments 
were carried out in 1857, and it may he doubted 
whether their conclusions can be regarded as rigidly 
scientific. Let us also notice that the frescoes at 
Gubhio and in one or two other places, said to be 
of early date and representing angels carrying a 
house (the date and details are nearly always 
matters of controversy), cannot be assumed to 
refer of necessity to the Loreto legend. It is clear 
from the Monte San Savino chronicle quoted above 
that there was at least one rival tradition of the 
same kind in circulation. These frescoes, then, 
cannot be appealed to as a conclusive argument in 
favour of the early date of the Loreto story in 
particular. 

Liteoatdrb.— T he vest bibliography of the Eubject has been 
verj' fully, though not quite exhaustively, dealt with by 
J. Faurax, Bibliographit loritaine, Toutnai, 1913, and nlEO by 
G. Huffer, Loreto (see below), pp. 6-8; only a eelection of 
books and articles can be mentioned here. The text of the 
early wrftcrs who elaborated the legend into the form which 
ultimately prevailed, viz. Teramanus, Jerome Angelita, 
Raphael Ricra, and Horazio TurscUini, will he found printed 
nt length in the voluminous work of P. V. MartorcUi, Teatro 
istorico della S. Casa Hazarena, 3 vols., Rome, 1732-35. Besldca 
this, we may note, among older works, the important treatises 
of G. A. Vogel, ' ■■ ■ ■ . 

episeopis comm* ' ' 

though written i ' ■ , : . i 

Loreto, Lugano, 1811. Both these works give proof of much 
research among municipal archives and other IIB eources. In 
the modem controversy, after U. Chevalier, Satre-Dame 
de Lorette, Paris, 1908, by far the most Important contribution 
to the subject ie that of G. Huffer, Loreto: eine geschtehts- 
kritische Ontersuehung der Frage des heiligen Bouses, Xltinster, 
1013 (so far only one volume, but a second promised). See also 
A. Boudinhon,LaQu*iliondeLor<ff*,Pari3,1010; C. Bouffard, 
La Viriti sur le fait de Lorette, do. 1910, and The Month, July 
1012 , 

Of the various attempts made to reply to Chevalier’s criti- 
cisms we may note A. Eschbach, La Firite sur le fait de 
letrette, Paris, 1910 ; F. Thomas, La Santa Casa dans 
rhistoire, Lyons, 1909 ; L. Poisat. Lorette au xiie tiiele, Arras, 
1900; M. Faloci Pulignani, La Santa Casa di Loreto secondo 
«n ajfreseo di Guhbio, Rome, 1907; 1. Rinicri, La Santa Casa 
di Loreto, 3 vols., Turin, 1911 ; G. Kresscr, in Theolog. prak- 
tische QuartaUehrift, Unz. 1907, pp. 7J5-S20, and 1911, pp. 50S- 
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628 ; of. also Theologisehe Quartalschrift, 
248, 477-490. 


Tubingen, 1909, pp. 212- 


On Loreto at Musselburgh see L. BarbS, Byways of Scottish 
History, London, 1912, pp. 141-152. 

For a further bibliography see U. Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources hist, du moyen age, topo-UUiographie, MontbMiard. 
1894-1903, cols. 1740-1749. HERBERT ThURSTON. 


LOTS.— See Divination. 


LOTUS (Egyptian).—!. Name.— First we must 
dismiss entirely the modern botanical name ‘lotus.’ 
‘Lotus Arabicus is a small leguminous plant re- 
sembling a vetch’ {Proc. Boy. Soc. Ixvii. [1900] 
225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘ lotus,’ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus (Nelumbium 
speciosum), distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud; (2) white lotus {Nymphoia lotus), dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened ; and (3) blue lotus (Nymphcea 
carulea), distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
The two Nymphma lotuses cross, and any inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Bose lotus. — This is at present an Indian 
plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Roman times, being 
found in the cemetery at Hawara (W. M. F. 
Petrie, Hawara, London, 1890, p. 52), and de- 
scribed by Athenseus ; 

‘ Lotus grows in the marshes . . . one like that of the rose, 
and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
are property called the garlands of Antinous ; but the other 
kind is called the lotus garland, being of a blue colour* (xv. 21). 
It was knoivn earlier to Herodotus : 

• There are also other lilies like roses that grow in the river, 
the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod ... in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten’ (li. 92). 

There does not seem to be any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represented in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, 
be reckoned as of importance in religion or art. 
Various instances have been alleged, but incor- 
rectly. Loret states that the lotus-flower support- 
ing Horns is a rose lotus ; but the petals are 
equal-ended and striped as white lotus. He also j 
states it to be on the head of Nefertum ; but that 
flower appears rather to be a Nymphoea. He 
agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
London, 1909, xviii.), like other early capitals, is 
white lotus, and not rose. 

(2) White lotus. — This is characterized by the 
sepals and petals being ovoid with rounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of tlie early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
xviii.) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, 
Vlth dyn. ; El-Bersheh, Xllth dyn. : see E. Prisse 
d’Avennes, Hist, de Vart igyptien, Tiris, 1879); 
as a garland (P. E. Newberry and F. LI. Griffith, 
M Bersheh, London, 1895) it was placed upon 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep I., and 
Rameses n. It is represented as the flower upon 
which Horns is seated, shown by the strong rib- 
bing of the sepals (R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
mitologia egizia, Turin, 1886, ccxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, 8th cent. B.C. and 
onward. Loret attributes this to the rose lotus; 
but J. G. Wilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus (Manners and Ctistoms of Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1878, iu. 132 f.) ; the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

(3) Blue lotus. — ^This is the most usual Iptus- 
flower of all periods, with straight-edged pointed 
petals. It is found commonly in the tombs, and 
IS the origin of the regular lotus-capitals. _ The 
Egyptian names of these flowers are variously 
equated, Loret puts the neheb, nekheb, or nesheb 
to the rose lotus, seshtii to the white lotus, and 
serpet to the blue lotus. But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation 
and could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vlth dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Now 
Loret gives Arab authority for the suskan beiu" a 
blue flower (Flore phar., p. 116), and the hha^m 
(which m the Scales =soshem) being also blue. It 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. The 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod, 
ii, 92), and seshni was gathered in the Ilnd dyn. 
(see a peal in Petrie, Boyal Tombs, London, 1901, 
ii., xxi. 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name nesheb is the white lotus. The 
name serpet more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sairpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpad of Is 55'^ where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probably a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not appear to 
have any connexion with a lotus. 

2 . Meaning, — Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so incessantly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with the religion or 4vriting. Its use as a 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any parly god, Nefertum, who wears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. Mariette, Abydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 3Sc), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represented till the 
Greek period. Horus, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G. Colonna-Ceccaldi, Monuments 
antiques de Chypre, etc., Paris, 1882, pi. viii. ; G. 
A. Hoskins, Vimt to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pi. vi, base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, ‘ there is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, much less an object of wor- 
ship’ (iii. 133). 

Litbratcbb.— The principal books are V. Loret, La Flore 
pharaonique-, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Foucart, Ilistoire 
de I’ordre lotiform, do. 1897, tor Egyptian architecture ; W. H. 
Goodyear, Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891, for general 
art connexions, but overstrained. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

LOTUS (Indian). — To the Indian taste the 
lotus has always been the fairest flower : it has 
enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India from the earliest times 
down to the present day, as is shown by its pre- 
dominance in literature and art. Beginning to be 
mentioned in the oldest Veda, it plays a prominent 
part in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
later Sanskrit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of their 
heroines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of all ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decorative element. It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well as 
later on those of Jainism and Hinduism all over 
India. With the spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of iflie Farther East, its use as an orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

I. In literature. — The lotus is already named in 
the Eigveda and is mentioned avith increasing fre- 
quency in the later Sarahitas. Tavo varieties occur 
m the Rigveda. The pundarika (later knoavn us 
a white variety of the Nelumbium speciosum) is 
once referred to (X. cxliL 8) as a avater-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (x. viii. 43) the human heart la 
compared avith this lotus, and the Panchavimsa 
Brahmana (xvin. Lx. 6) speaks of its fioayer as 
‘born of the light nf f.Lfi constellations. Ibe 
Taittirlya recension 
Yajurveda mentions 
(pundari-srajd). The 
occurs several times ii 
xxxiii. 11, vm. IxxiL 


(I, adii. 2. 1) of the Black 
a garland of such lotuses 
I blue variety named pmkara 
i the Bigveda (VI. xvi. 3, vp. 
11) and still oftener m the 
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later_ Vedas. In the former it is alluded to as 
gromng in lakes. Here also the term seems to he 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
sumably on account of resemblance in shape ; it is 
certainly so applied in the Aitareya Brahmarya. 
That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the Aivins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described {x. clxxxiv. 2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses (pitqkara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the kiimuda, is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (rv. 
xxxiv. 3). The flower meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus {Nymphma esculenta), denoted by this 
name in later times. 

In the Brahmanas the lotus first appears associ- 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic 
myths. Thus the Taittirlya Brdhmana (i. i. 
3. 6 if.) tells how Prajapati, aesiring to evolve the 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw 
a lotus-leaf (puslcara-parna) standing erect out of 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the earth below, broke off a fragment, rose with 
it to the surface, and spread it out on the leaf. 
Again, the Taittirlya Aranyalca (i. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe was stUl fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poetry of the Mahahlidrata, 
the Creator, under the name of Brahma, is de- 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Yisnu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahma is ‘lotus-born’ {abja-ja, ahja-yoni, etc.). 
The lotus is thus also connected ^vith Vi§nu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padma-nabha, 
‘ lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated with 
Vi?nu’s mfo Lak?mi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mah&bhdrata, where the myth is 
related that from Vi?nu’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Lak§ral’s epithets is 
padma, ‘ lotus-hued.’ The Mfahdbhdrata, in its 
account of Mount Kailasa, the abode of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Nalini and his 
river Manduldni as covered mth golden lotuses. 

2. In art. — As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on all the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in different parts of the country from 
about 200 B.c. onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at Sanchl, Bharhut, Amarfi- 
vati, and Bodh Gaya, as well as in the rook-cut 
Buddhist temples of "Western India, being intro- 
duced a os medallion on piUars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half-lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, as so-called 
moonstones — semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growng on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhara and of hlathura, and 
often fimire in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of Sanchl or the panel's of Amaravati. 

The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture._ The oldest and most striking 
example of this use is exhibited in the figure of the 
Hindu goddess Lalc§ml in the Buddhist sculptures 
at Udayagiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sfinohl, 
where it is frequently repeated on the gateways 
of the (3reat Stiipa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each band 
a lotus-flower which is watered by two elephants 
from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over India at the present 
day ; it even occurs among the old sculptures at 
Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 


After Buddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of our era, liis 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a lotus 
pedestal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 
Kajglr in Behar, in the Kanheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the Gandhara monuments 
of the North-'W'est. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
^pearmg in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 
Even when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in the Gan- 
dhara sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
varies from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images^ of bodhimttvas not only in India but in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thus 
MafijuSri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnath, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modem Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian bodhisattva sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and painted on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M. A. Stein during his farst expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Nep&l also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus is otherwise intimately connected with this 
bodhisattva ; for he is represented as born from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of Padmapani, ‘ lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula Oih maiyi padmo Hmh (‘Yea ! 0 jewel in 
the lotus ! Amen’), which at the present day is the 
most sacred prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. Jewel [Buddhist], § 7 ). The persistence of 
this application of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modem 
Indian brass images of Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of Maharajas of the 19th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahmii appears seated 
on Visnu's navel lotus. Tlie three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, Siva, and Vijnu, with 
their respective wives, Sarasvatl, Parvatl, and 
Laksmi, as well as Agni, god of fire, Pavana, god 
of wind, Gane^a, god of wisdom, "(^ignu’s incar- 
nation Kama, and the demon Efivana, are all found 
represented on a lotus seat. Vi§nu, in addition, 
regularly holds a lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves as a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of V4nu and nearly all his incarnations, 
and of the sun-god Surya ; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvatl, as well as of Kubera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura the lotus constantly occars_ as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saint, 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hindus in India, and even by low caste Sluham- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also 
art. Floweks, vol. vi. p. 64\ 

LrnnuTimi:.— R. Schmidt, ‘Der Lotus In der Sanskrit- 
Litcratur,* ZDilG Irvii. (10181 402-70; A. A. Macdonell and 
A. B. Keith, Vedie Index of Names and Subjects, London, 
1012, L 16,8, 636, U. 0 ; J. Muir, Original Sanshril Texts, i.3, do. 
1872, pp. 81 f., 63; V. FausboU, Indian UyUioloffy, do. 1003; 
Vincent A. Smith, A Ilistory of Fins Art in India ana 
Cei/lon, Oxford, 1011, ‘The CoinaRB of tha Early or Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty of Northern India,' JRAS, 16S9, p. 61 and pU 
I. 16 (goddess on lotus scat). Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Muse^tm, Calcutta, Oxford, 1000. pi, xri. 2,8, 10; A. 
Grunwcdel, Ruddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., London, 1001, 
Itf/thologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und ier IJonjolei, Leipxig, 
1000, pturim ; J. G. Smithcr, Architectural Remains, Anura- 
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628 ; cf. also Theologische Quartalsehrift, Tubingen, 1909. nn. 212- 
248,477-490. 

On Loreto at Musselburgh see L. BarbS, Byways of Scottish 
History, London, 1912, pp. 141-152. 

For a further bibliography see U. Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources hist, du moyen Age, topo-Ubliagraphie, Montbiliard 
1894-1903, cols. 174(5-1749. HERBERT THURSTON. 

LOTS.— See Divination. 

LOTUS (Egyptian).— I. Name.— First we must 
dismiss entirely tne modem botanical name ‘lotus.’ 
'Lottis Arabicus is a small leguminous plant re- 
sembling a vetch’ (Proc. Boy. Soc. Ixvii. [1900] 
225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘ lotus,’ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus {NelumOium 
speciosum), distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud; (2) white lotus iNymphcea lotus), dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened ; and (3) blue lotus (Nymphata 
ccerulea), distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
The two Nytnphcea lotuses cross, and any inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Bose lotus. — This is at present an Indian 
plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Roman times, being 
found in the cemetery at Hawara CVV. M. F. 
Petrie, Hawara, London, 1890, p. 52), and de- 
scribed by Athenseus : 

•Lotus grows in the marshes . . . one like that of the rose, 
and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
ace properly called the garlands of Antinous ; but the other 
kind is called the lotus garland, being of a blue colour ' (x v. 21). 
It was knoivn earlier to Herodotus : 

‘ There are also other lilies like roses that grow in the river, 
the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod ... in this 
there are many berries flt to ha eaten' (u. 92). 

There does not seem to be any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represented in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, 
be reckoned as of importance in religion or art. 
Various instances have been alleged, but incor- 
rectly. Loret states that the lotus-flower support- 
ing Homs is a rose lotus ; but the petals are 
equal-ended and striped as white lotus. He also 
states it to be on the head of Nefertum ; but that 
flower appears rather to bo a Nymphcea. He 
agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
London, 1909, xviii.), like other early capitals, is 
white lotus, and not rose. 

(2) White lotus. — This is characterized by the 
sepals and petals being ovoid with rounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of the early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
xviii.) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, i 
Vlth dyn. ; El-Bersheh, Xllth dyn. : see E. Prisse ; 
d’Avennes, Hist, de I’art igyptien, V iris, 1879) ; i 
as a garlan(i (P. E. Newberry and F. LI. Griffith, j 
Bl Bersheh, London, 1895) it was placed upon ; 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep i., and i 
Rameses n. It is represented as the flower upon 
which Homs is seated, shoivn by the strong^ rib- 
bing of the sepals (R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
mitologia egizia, Turin, 1886, ccxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, 8th cent. B.O. and 
onward. Loret attributes this to the rose lotus; 
but J. G. Wilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus {Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1878, iii. 132 f.); the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

(3) Blue lotus. — This is the most usual lotus- 
flower of 5 >-U periods, with straight-edged pointed : 
petals. It is found commonly in the tombs, and i 
ts the origin of the regular lotus-capitals. The 
Egyptian names of these flowers are variously 
equated. Loret puts the neheb, nekkeb, or nesheb 
to the rose lotus, seshni to the white lotus, and 
serpet to the blue lotus. But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation 
^d could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vlth dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Now 
Loret gives Arab authority for the sushan being a 
blue flower {Flore phar., p. 116), and the khazam 
(which in the ScalcB=:soshem] being also blue. It 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. The 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod, 
ii. 92), and seshni was gathered in the Ilnd dyn. 
(see a peal in Petrie, Boyal Tombs, London, 1901, 
ii., xxi. 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name nesheb is the white lotus. The 
name serpet more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sairpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpad of Is 55“, where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probably a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not appear to 
have any connexion with a lotus. 

2 . Meaning. — ^Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so incessantly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with the religion or ■writing. Its use as a 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any parly god. Nefertum, who wears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. Mariette, Abydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 3Sc), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represented till the 
Greek period. Horns, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G. Colonna-Ceccaldi, Monuments 
ant^ues de Chypre, etc., Paris, 1882, pi. viii. ; G. 
A. Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pl. vL base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, ‘ there is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, much less an object of wor- 
ship ’ (iii. 133). 

Litbratdrs.— T he principal books are V. Loret, ta Flore 
pfiaraoni7Ue2, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Foucart,//i‘ifotr« 
de I’ordre lotiform, do. 1897, tor Egyptian architecture ; 'W. H. 
Goodyear, Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891, for general 
art connexions, but overstrained. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

LOTUS (Indian). — To the Indian taste the 
lotus has always been the fairest flower : it has 
enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India from the earliest times 
down to the present day, as is shown by its pre- 
dominance in literature and art. Beginning to be 
mentioneii in the oldest Veda, it plays a prominent 
part in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
later Sanskrit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of their 
heroines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of all ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decorative element. It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well as 
later on thoie of Jainism and Hinduism all over 
India. With the spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of (Jie Farther East, its use as an orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

I. In literature. — The lotus is already named in 
the Rigveda and is mentioned with incmasing fre- 
quency in the later Saifahitas. Two varieties occur 
in the Rigveda. The pundarxka (later known m 
a white variety of the Nelumbium speciosum) ^ 
once referred to (x. cxliL 8) as a water-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (X. viii. 43) the human heert is 
compared ■with this lotus, and the PaTumawmsa 
Bruhmana (X^rai. ix. 6) speaks of its flower m 
‘ born of the light of fl>n rnnstellations. Ine 
Taittiriya recension 
Yajurveda mentions 
{putidari-srajd). The 
occurs several times ii 
xxxiii. 11, ■rai. Ixxii. 


(l, viii. 2. 1) of the Black 
a garland of such lotuses 
1 blue variety named puskara 
i the Rigveda (Vl. xvi. 3, VU. 
11) and still oftener m the 
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later Vedas, In the former it is alluded to as 
growing in lakes. Here also the term seems to be 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
sumably on account of resemblance in shape ; it is 
certainly so applied in the Aitareya Brdhmana. 
That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the A4vins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described (x. clxxxiv. 2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses (pushara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the kitmuda, is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (iv, 
xxxiv, 3). The flower meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus {Nymphoea esciilenfa), denoted by this 
name in later times. 

In the Brahmanas the lotus first appears associ- 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic 
myths. Thus the Taittirlya Brahmana {1. i. 
3. 6 if.) tells how Prajapati, aesiring to evolve the 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw 
a lotus-leaf (puskara-parna) standing erect out of 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the earth below, broke off a fragment, rose with 
it to the surfacBj and spread it out on the leaf. 
Again, the Taitivnya AranyaJca (i. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe was still fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poetry of the Malidbharata, 
the Creator, under the name of Brahma, is de- 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Vi^nu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahma is ‘lotus-born’ {abja-ja, abja-yoni, etc.). 
The lotus is thus also connected -with Vi?nu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padma-nabha, 

‘ lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated with 
V4nu'8 -wife Lak^mi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mahdbhdrata, where the myth is 
related that from Venn’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Lak^mi’s epithets is 
padma, ‘ lotus-hued.’ The Mahabliarata, in its 
account of Mount Kailasa, the abode of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Nolini and his 
river Mandakini as covered with golden lotuses. 

2 . In art. — As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on all the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in difierent parts of the country from 
about 200 B.C, onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at Sanchl, Bharhut, Amara- 
vatl, and Bodh Gaya, as well as in the rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of Western India, being intro- 
duced a as medallion on pillars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half-lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, as so-called 
moonstones — semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growing on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhara and of Mathura, and 
often figure in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of Sanclu or the panels of Amaravati. 

The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture. The oldest and most striidng 
example of tnis use is exhibited in the figure of the 
Hindu goddess Lak§mi in the Buddhist sculptures 
at Udayngiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sanchi, 
where it is frequently repeated on the gateways 
of the (ireat Stiipa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each hand 
a lotus-flower which is watered by two elephants 
from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over India at the present 
day ; it even occurs among the old sculptures at 
Polonnaruwa in Ceylon. 


After Buddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of our era, his 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a lotus 
pedestal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 
Kajgir in Behar, in the Kanheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the Gan^hdra monuments 
of the North-West. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
^peanng in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 
Even when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in the Gan- 
dhdra sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
varies from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images of bodhisattvas not only in India but in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thus 
MaujuSri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnath, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modem Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian bodhisattva sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and painted on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M. A. Stein during his first expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Nepal also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus is otherwise intimately connected with this 
bodhisattva ; for he is represented as born from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of PadmapSni, ‘ lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula 0th mapi padme Suih (‘Yea ! 0 jewel in 
the lotus ! Amen’), which at the present day is the 
most sacred prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. Jewel [Buddhist], § 7). The persistence of 
this application of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modem 
Indian brass images of Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of Maharajas of the 19th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahmfi appears seated 
on Visnu’s navel lotus. The three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, Siva, and Vignu, with 
their respective ivives, Sarasvati, Parvati, and 
Laksml, as well as Agni, god of fire, Puvana, god 
of wind, GaneSa, god of wisdom, Vi?nu’s incar- 
nation Biima, and the demon Bfivana, are all found 
represented on a lotus seat. Visnu, in addition, 
regularly holds a lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves os a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of Visnu and nearly all his incarnations, 
and of the sun-god Surya ; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvati, as well as of Kubera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura, the lotus constantly occurs as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saint. 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hinaus in India, and even by low caste Muham- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also 
art. Flowees, voL vi. p. 64\ 

LiTJaiATCBE. — R. Scbmidl, *Der I/jtofl in dcr Sanskrit- 
Literatnr,' ZDMG Irvii. flfllSJ 4C2-70 ; A. A Macdoncll and 
A. B. Keith, Vedie Index of A'omM nnd Subjects, London, 
1912, 1. 103, 636, il. 9 ; J. Muir. Orioinal Sanslril TexU, i.\ do. 
1872, pp. 81 f., 63; V. FausboU, Indian Ml/thotogy, do. 1903; 
Vincent A Smith, A Hittorv of Pint Art in India ana 
Cet/lon, Oxford, 1911, ‘The Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta Djnosty of Korthern India,' JPAS, 1833, p. 81 and pi. 
1. 16 feoddess on lotus seat), Catalogue, of the Coins in the 
Indian Ifuseum, Calcutta, Oxford, 1000, pi. xvi, 2. 6, 10 : A 
Griinwcdcl, Suddhist Art t’n India, Enc. tr., London, 1901, 
lltithologie dcs Buddhistnus in Tibet und aer Jfonaolei, telprip, 
1900, passim ; J. G. Smither, Architectural Bemaint, Anura- 
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dhapura, Ceylon, etc., London, 1S94, pi. Ivii. ; A. Foucher, 
L*Art du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905 ; L, de Milloud, Bod-Youl ou 
Tibet, do. 1906, p. 186 ; S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, London, 
1904-06, i. 46, 110 (lotus sacred to Buddhism), ii. 78; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913, frontispiece and illustra- 
tions opposite pp. 30, 98, 194, 280, 296 ; R. Pischel, Leben und 
Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906, p. 97 f. ; H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translational, Cambridge, Mass., 1900 ; Jdiakas, 
Eng. tr.. Index volume, Cambridge, 1913, s.v. ‘Lotus’; E. 
Moor, Bindu Pantheon, London, 1810; G. C. M. Birdwood, 
Industrial Arts of India, do. 1880, p. 130, plates A, C, D, E, 
P, I, K ; E. B. Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, do. 1911, p. 164 ; 
G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, Calcutta, 1903, p. 92 ; V. A. 
Smith, Jaina Stiipa, Allahabad, 1901, plates xxiv., lii.-lxiv., 
lxxiii.-lxxvi. ; NINQ iv. [1894-95] § 289 ; T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 1914, Index, 
».B. ‘Padmasana.’ A. A. MaCDONELL. 

3. In Buddhism. — ^The symbolism of the lotus- 
flower (padma, pundarlka, utpala) was borrowed 
by the Buddhists directly from the parent religion 
Brahmanism. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears 
to have symbolized for the Aryans from very 
remote times the idea of superhuman or divine 
birth ; and, secondarily, the creative force and im- 
mortality. The traditional Indian and Buddhist 
explanation of it is that the glorious lotus-flower 
appears to spring not from the sordid earth but 
from the surface of the water, and is always pure 
and unsullied, no matter how impure may be the 
water of the lake. It thus expresses the idea of 
supernatural birth, and the emergence of the first 
created object from the primordial waters of chaos ; 
hence also the flower was regarded as the matrix 
of the Hindu creator himself, Narayana, and his 
later form as the god Brahma, who are respectively 
figured and described as reclining and seated upon 
a lotus-flower. As an emblem of divine purity, 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the pre-Buddhist 
Vai§navite Bhagavad-Gxtd {SBE viii.“ [1898] 64, 
xxxvi. [1894] 189); and this was possibly its sig- 
nification 4vhen it was first applied to the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni. 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus is the 
commonest of motives in Buddhist art and litera- 
ture, as has been noted above (§ 2). In the Bud- 
dhist paradise of Sukhavati, the goal of popular 
Mahayana Buddhists, where no women e.xist, every 
one is bom as a god upon a lotus-flower {Saddharma- 
pundartJca [SBE xxi. (1884) 389, xlix. (1894) pt. 
ii. pp. X, 62]), and there are lotus-flowers of mam- 
gems {SBE xlix. pt. ii. 36). The Western notion of 
the beatitude of ‘ lotus-eating ’ is possibly a memory 
of this old tradition of divine existence. 

A form of this myth of divine lotus-birth is prob- 
ably the myth which invests Buddha with the 
miraculous power of imprinting the image of a 
lotus-flower on the earth at every step that he took. 
The references to this are innumerable in the Pali 
canon ; but in the book which the present writer has 
sho4vn to be manifestly the earliest of all the boolvs 
of that canon, the Mahdpaddna Suttanta {JBAS 
1914, p. 663 f.), the account of the infant Buddha’s 
first seven steps makes no mention of the lotus- 
flower imprints which appear in the later versions. 

The lotus was especially identified -with the sun. 
This association rested doubtless upon the natural 
observation that the flower opened when the sun 
rose and closed at sunset, so as to suggest to the 
rimitive mind the idea that the flower might 
e the residence of the sun during its nocturnal 
passage through the under world, or that it might 
be the re-vivifier, resurrector, or regenerator of the 
fresh or refreshened sun of the next day. Its very 
large multi-rayed flowers would also coptribute to 
this association. It is probably from its associa- 
tion with the sun that we find the lotus-flower in 
the Gandhara sculptures, and often subsequently, 
taking the place on Buddha’s footprints of tl'^ 
‘wheeled disk of the sun •' ’ts thousand spoks 
This possibly was the* the lotus-mar’ 

footprints. u 


(Indian) 

The device of a lotus-flower in the hand seems 
to have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the 
Aryan queen of heaven, the Brahmanist goddess 
Sri, and her derivative, the Buddhist Tara, both 
of whom have the title ‘Garlanded by Lotuses’ 
(Tantra, Hgyitd, xv. 4). In the mystical Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist Satapatha Brahmana the lotus was 
a symbol of the womb {SBE xli. [1894] 215) ; and, 
as we have seen, it appears to have this sense in 
the famous Om mani padma Hum formula (see 
Jewel [Buddhist], § 7). Probably, therefore, such 
a meaning may be in part implied in the lotus 
held in the hand of Avalokita, the consort of TSra, 
to whom that formula is now specially addressed. 
In the hand of Maitreya, the next coming Buddha, 
and other divine bodhisattvas of Gandhara, the 
lotus in the hand, however, may have had a meta- 
physical simificance and have denoted the pre- 
servation of the life of the law and the re-vivifying 
of the same. It was possibly in this sense as 
cherishers of the law that we find that a lotus- 
flower adorns the hands of many of the images of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas who do not specially 
possess the attribute of a lotus held in the hand 
(see list below). 

The gods and goddesses of Buddhism who hold a 
lotus in their hand are here enumerated ; this lotus, 
with the object which it carries, forms one of the 
chief conventional attributes of the particular 
divinity. 

The simple lotus, one of the three kinds specified 
above, is the especial mark of TSra, Avalokita, 
Padmapani, and, occasionally, Maitreya. The 
lotus surmounted by a sword is an attribute of 
Amoghapala, IChagarbba, Siihhanada, TS,ra, Pad- 
mapanyavaloldta, and Maitreya; surmounted by 
a thunderbolt {vajra), it is an attribute of Maii- 
ju^rl and mild Vajrapani {^dnta ) surmounted by 
a book, it is an attribute of MaSju^rl and PrajSa 
Pfiramita; surmounted by a jewel, it denotes 
Ksitigarbha and Ekajata ; by a sun, Samanta- 
bb'adra. Among Tibetan saints the lotus is the 
especial emblem of the founder of the Order of 
Lamas, Padmakara, ‘ the Lotus-bom ’ ; and Tsong- 
kha-pa, the founder of the Yellow-Hat reformed 
sect, the Gelug, has two, one on either side of him. 

Images of divine symbols, such as the seven 
treasures (see Jewel [Buddhist]), are figured 
usually upon lotus-flowers. 

In Buddhist mythology the ‘lotus’ gives its 
name to two out of the twenty-four ‘previous’ 
Buddhas of the Pali canon, namely Paduma (pro- 
perly Padma) and Padumuttara, and to several 
ndffa demigods, Padma, Padmottara, and Pun- 
darika; also to several of the Buddhist hells, 
namely Paduma, Mahapaduma, and Pundarika 
{Suita Nipata [SBE x. pt. ii. 121] ; these appear 
to be named from the flower-shaped boils which 
torment the inmates therein). It is also used to 
denominate the highest number known to Buddhist 
computators, namely 10,000,000'^, or 1 followed by 
119 ciphers, which is called a padma or, in Pah, 
paduma, whilst the white lotus, pundatnlta, gives 
10,000,000"', or 1 followed by 112 ciphers (K. C. 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1875, 
pp. 315, 392). 

The white lotus, pundanka, gives its name to 
one of the great canonical texts of Mahayanist 
Buddhism, the Saddharmapundarika, or ‘ Lotus 
of the Trae Law.’ This is a theistic development 
of the Buddha-theory which represents Sakyamuni 
as the supreme god of the universe and the possessor 
yerlasting life. See following article. 

^ TCEK. — ^This is suUiciently quoted throughout* 

L, A. Waddell. 
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LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW.— No book 
gives a more accurate idea of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle or Mahayana (g.v.) than the Sad- 
dkarmapvndarJka, or Lotus of the True Law ; and 
none gives a better impression of the character of 
the changes undergone by Buddhism in certain 
surroundings, from its beginnings down to the 
earliest times of the Christian era. 

I. The Buddha in the Lotus. — ^In the ancient 
Pali documents Sakyamuni is a man, a simple 
mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Lotus he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘ divinity,’ i.e. the divine splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhists now 
attribute to the Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus 
and Buddhists understand the word — that is to say, 
he manifests himself especially by mythological 
performances, although he is a stranger to all 
notions of creation or of immanence. Such a being 
has no history ; therefore, as Kern says {SEE xxi. 
p. ix), the Lotus is a sort of ‘ dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play. ... It consists of 
a series of dialoraes, brightened by the magic 
effects of a would-be supernatural scenery.’ 

Among the most characteristic episodes we may 
mention the silence which Sakyamuni maintains 
for thousands of centuries, lengthening out his 
divine tongue into the most distant worlds the 
appearance of the stupa of a deceased Buddha, who 
had been in Nirvana for a long time, but who wished 
to hear theioiiw (xi.);^ the appearance of innu- 
merable saints and Buddhas eager to hear the 
teaching of the Master, and coming from all the 
worlds. By means of Kem’s excellent translation 
{SEE XXX.) we can appreciate the character of the 
‘sublime’ and the ‘supernatural’ attributed by 
the Great Vehicle to the Buddha. 

Although completely divine, Sakyamuni is not 
God in the Lotus. He is Buddha ‘ from the begin- 
ning ’ j he is the father of the worlds, the father of 
the future Buddhas and saints, the universal provi- 
dence. In order to save human beings and to lead 
them to Nirvana he appears in a human form which 
is illusory ; he’ is bom, teaches, and enters Nirvana 
— at least as far as ordinary men can see ; but in 
reality, while illusory Sakyaraunis are appearing 
in this world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on a 
divine ‘Mountain of vultures,’^ surrounded by 
future Buddhas,'* and imparting to them the true 
teaching, the true law. It is this true Sakyamimi 
that the Lotus shows. 

Nevertheless, as we said, this god is not God. 
There is not a single word in the Lotus which is not 
capable of an orthodox, t.c. ‘atheist,’ interpretation. 
Sa^amuni may be styled Svayambha,® ‘ who is by 
himself,’ because, like all the Buddhas, he became 
Buddha withoutreceivingtheteachingfromanother. 
He is Buddha ‘ from the beginning ’ ; ® but, just as 
the Lotus mentions a Buddha who will one day 
replace Sakyamuni, so we must believe that Sukya- 
muni is Buddha ‘ from the beginning of this cosmic 
age.’ Wo know, moreover, that Brahma himself 

1 The development of the tongue, capable of covering the 
vrhole face, is one of the signs of the ‘great man’ in the 
ancient sources. 

!iControrj’, evidently, to all Buddhist dogmas. The being 
• who has attained Nirvapa ’ is ‘ invisible to gods and men,’ since 
he is annihilated or has entered into eternal rest. The appear- 
ance of ‘deceased Buddhas’ in the Lotus is probabi}’, therefore, 
only a case of the magical or deceptive power (mdyS) of 
Sikyamuni. 

s A hili near Rijagrha, which was turned by the neo-Buddhists 
into a heavenly mountain. 

s See art. BoDinsACTVA. 

* This is a name of Brahmi. The Scayambhii]uira-pa is a 
glorification of the Buddha of Kepal (S. Levi, Le S'tpal, Paris, 
1905 ). 

6 Cf. this expression with the one described In art. llASrcSrJ. 
SlaniuSn is ‘ tne Buddha of the beginning, the midiBc, and the 
end,* therefore the Eternal and also the Absolute — quite different 
from Sikyamuni in the Lotus. 
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is not, properly speaking, eternal. Besides, Sakva- 
muni IS not the only Buddha; other Buddhas 
reign and teach at the same time as he, his equals 
in nature, althoughnotnecessarUy in merits, glory, 
or activity as a saviour ; every Buddha has his own 
‘ field.’ ^ If he is the father of the world, it is not 
because he creates human beings ; it is because by 
liis teaching he is the father of the saints or future 
Buddhas. 

So_ much for speculation. In practice, in the 
religious sentiment that the Lotus assumes, Sakya- 
muni is really God, providence, and reward of the 
saints. 

2. The doctrine of salvation in the Lotus.— 
According to the Lotus, the saints of the Little 
Vehicle (see art. Arhat), or Hinayana (g'.'U.), do not 
attain Nirvana ; they believe that they ■will not be 
re-bom, but they are re-bom to receive the trae 
doctrine from the heavenly Buddlias. Deliverance 
cannot be obtained except by first becoming a 
Buddha; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
enter the Vehicle of the future Buddhas (see art. 
Bodhisattva).** This doctrine is set forth in 
various parables, the most famous of which is that 
of ‘The Prodigal Child’ (iv.) ; it is notivithouta 
somewhat distant resemblance to the Gospel 
parable. 

■ It is ... us if a certain man went away from his father and 
betook himself to some other place. He lives there in foreign 
parts for many years, twenty or thirty or forty or fifty. In 
course of time the one (the father) becomes a great man ; the 
other (the son) is poor; in seeking a livelihood . . . ho roams 
in all directions and goes to some place, whereas his father 
removes to another country.’ The father is vexed at having 
no son ; but one day, when, sitting at the gate of his palace, he 
is dealing with the affairs of millions of sovereigns [auref, 
sucarpa), he sees his son, poor and tattered. The son thinks, 

‘ Unexpectedly have I hero fallen in with a king or grandee. 
People like me have nothing to doherc ; letmo go ; in the street 
of the poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
difficulty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I be taken 
to do forced labour or incur some other injury.’ The father 
orders his son to be brought to him ; but, before revealing his 
birth to him, he employs him for some ye.ars at all kinds of work, 
first at the meanest kind, and then at the most important. The 
father treats his son with paternal kindness, but the son, 
although he manages all his father’s property, lives in a thatched 
cottage, and believes himself poor. At last, when his education 
is completed, he learns the truth. In the same way we are tlic 
sons of the Buddha, and the Buddha says to us to-day, ‘You 
are my sons.’ But, like the poor roan, we had no idea of our 
dignity, of our mission as future Buddhas. Thus the Buddha 
has made us reflect on inferior doctrines ; we have applied our- 
selves to them, seeking as payment for our day’s work only 
Nirvapa, and finding that it is already ours. Meanwhile the 
Buddha has made us dispensers of the knowledge of tlio Buddhas, 
and we have preached it without desiring it for ourselves. At 
last the Buddha has revealed to us that this knowledge is to be 
outs, and that we are to become Buddhas like him. 

3. Episodes. — Although the former part of the 
book (see below, § 4) is almost entirely devoted to 
Sakyamuni, chs. xxi.-xxvi. glorify several Bodhi- 
sattvas. We may mention the dpuneta of Avalo- 
kita (xxvi.), which is one of the most widely 
read works in China (see art. AvALOKlTfiAVARA) ; 
the myth of the ‘healer king,’ Bhaisajyarfija 
(xxii.), a Bodhisattva who sets fire to his gigantic 
body for the salvation of human beings, and who 
is none other than the sun. In the Chinese Great 
Vehicle the practice of burning the skull is con- 
nected with this myth. In submitting to this 
cruel rite, the monk fulfils the duty of self-sacrifico 
incumbent on future Buddhas (J. J. M. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en Chine, pp. 60, 217, 227). 
The history of Sadfiparibhuta, ‘the always sub- 
dued one,’ ‘the always despised one’ (xix.), 
exemplifies ‘ the superiority of simple-mindedness 
and pure-heartedness to worldly ■wisdom and scepti- 
cism’ (Kem, in SEE xxi. p. xxxi). We should 
not have a right idea of the Lotus if we did not 
mention the glorification of the dhdranls, or magical 

J See art. MauXvabtu for the plurality of Buddhas and 
SuiBUCunA tor the stages in the dirinization of the ButMhas, 

a Ulth this idea is connected the Ihcorj'ofthe double teach- 
ing of Buddha— provisional teaching- (Uttle Vehicle) and tru» 
teaching (Great Vehicle). 
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formulsB (xxi. ), and the glorification of the Lottes 
itself (xx.): ‘He who wites this book, or causes 
it to he witten, obtains infinite merit,’ etc. We 
know that, in the 3Iilinda, a Pali hook of the 
Little Vehicle, all that is required to obtain a divine 
re-birth is to think of Buddha when dying {SBE 
XXV. [1890] 124) ; with more reason, in the Great 
Vehicle, the tendencies of bhaJcti predominate (see 
art. Bhakti-Marga). 

4 . Date of the Lotus. — The Lotus was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time in A.D. 255 ; 
hut this ancient translation is lost. The next one 
(286) contains chs. xxi.-xxvi., which criticism proves 
to have been added afterwards, the former cn. xxi. 
becoming ch. xxvii. On the other hand, the former 
chapters include verses (gcethds) and explanations 
in prose (the latter more recent). Kem therefore 
thinks that ‘ several centuries ’ separate the primi- 
tive redaction from the one which was certainly in 
existence before 286. Winternitz is not so generous, 
and places the original about the year 200. The 
present writer is inclined to favour an earlier date : 
the sutras of Amitahha were translated into Chinese 
in 148-170, and show a Buddhology as developed as 
the Lotus. It is difficult to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Gandhara sculpture, except Maitreya, 
hut there is little doubt that this sculpture also 
shows the quasi-divinization of Buddhas and future 
Buddhas. 

Litbratdrh. — S kr. text, ed. H. Kern and B. Nanfio, Petro- 
grad, 1908-09, Fr. tr. by E. Burnouf, Paris, 1852, Eng. tr. by 
H. Kern (S13E xxi. [1884]) ; the two translations are accom- 
panied by introductions and notes (Burnouf, Introduction d 
I'histoire du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1846, pp. 29, 60); M. 
Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1913) 230; 
works on Japanese Buddhism, especially R. Fujisnima, Baud- 
dKisme japonaU, Paris, 1888 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Code du 
Mahd]/ana en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 60, 217, 227. 

L. DB LA Vall^e Poussin. 

LOTZE.— I. General philosophical position. — 
Among German philosophers of the period which 
opens with the triumphant advance of natural 
science about the middle of last century, the most 
eminent name is undoubtedly that of Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze. Lotze’s significance lies, above 
all, in his having instituted and constructed an 
aU-embracing theory of the universe ivhich does 
full justice to the claims of modern science, and at 
the same time conserves whatever was of real value 
in the results of the great idealistic movement 
of German philosophy in the preceding period ; it 
was Lotze, in fact, who first directed those results 
to genuinely fruitful issues. To him belongs, 
moreover, the distinction of having stated and 
discussed the problems of thought with such out- 
standing clearness, force, and thoroughness that 
even in the most perplexing questions the reader 
is] stimulated to form his oivn conclusions, or at 
least enabled to realize the difficulties that stand 
in the way of a definite result. The several 
philosophical sciences, accordingly, are indebted 
to Lotze’s tireless intellectual laoours for an effec- 
tive and permanent furtherance and enrichment in 
numerous directions; and, indeed, it cannot he 
said that the results of his work have as yet been 
exhausted, or have been worked out in due measure 
by the general mind. 

2 . _ Life and works. — Lotze’s early life falls 
within the period dominated by the thought and 
sentiment of Romanticism. Bom on the 21st of 
May 1817 at Bautzen in Lusatia, he was mounded 
in classical study at the gymnasium or Zittau. 
Even as a boy he displayed that combination of 
critical acumen and lofty idealistic thought which 
characterized his riper years, and in a number of 
poems composed when he was about sixteen, and 
given to the public among his posthumous papers, 
we can clearly trace the rudiments of the compre- 
hensive views which he subsequently elaborated ; 
they reveal a maturity which amazes us in one so 


young. In 1834 he entered imon his academic 
course at the University of Leipzig, where ha 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and so 
came into practical touch 4 vith scientific pursuits 
and -with the exact methods of contemporary 
natural science. Simultaneously, however, he 
sought to satisfy his philosophical and {esthetic 
aspirations by the study of German idealism, and 
to this end attended the lectures of Chr. Weisse. 
Wliat he won from his University studies was, 
above all, the conviction that the mechanical 
mode of interpreting nature must be extended also 
to the organic, animate sphere, and that the current 
uncritical doctrine of ‘vital force’ must be banished 
from the scientific field _(cf. his dissertation. Be 
futurcB biologicB principiis philosophtcis, Leipzig, 
1838) ; and this challenge to vitalism continued to 
be one of the leading features of his critical activity 
until his view at length won general acceptance. 

After practising for a time as a doctor in Zittau, 
Lotze qualified as a Dozent both in the medical 
and in the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Leipzig (1839), and from that time to his call to 
Gottingen in 1844 he not only laboured successfully 
as an academic teacher (he had become a Professor 
Extraordinarius in 1842), but manifested a remark- 
able fertility as an author. In 1841 he published 
the first of his greater philosophical works, the 
Lletaphysik, in which he stooa forth as an in- 
dependent thinker who had struck out upon fresh 
paths, though at the same time the powerful 
impetus which he had received from Hegel and 
Herbart is clearly traceable in the work. The 
distinctive feature of the Mctapkysik is in constant 
presentation of the idea that that which truly 
exists — the ultimate root of reality — is to be found 
only in what by virtue of its unconditional value 
deserves to exist in this supreme sense. This 
line of thought, reminding us of Platonism and 
the Platonic insistence upon the supremacy of the 
Idea of the Good, finds pointed, if somewhat para- 
doxical, expression in the concluding statement of 
the book, viz. that the beginning of metaphysics 
lies not in itself, but in ethics. In 1842 Lotze 
issued a second work of importance, his Allgemeine 
Pathologic und Therapic als mcchanischc Natur- 
wissenschaften. Here he attempts to apply without 
reservation the mechanical theory of things to the 
field of organic life, where the scientifically in- 
adequate and, indeed, inadmissible idea of vital 
force had so long been resorted to ; to that idea he 
likewise devoted a special article entitled ‘ Leben, 
Lebenskraft,’ in R. Wagner’s Handworterbuch der 
Physiologic (Gottingen, 1843). In 1843 he also 
completed his Logic, in which he works on in- 
dependent and often fresh lines, and strenuously 
emphasizes the ‘ spontaneity ’ of our thought- 
processes. His leading psychological views he 
■wrought out at some lengthy in another article in 
Wagner’s Sandwortcrbuch, viz. ‘ Seele und Seelen- 
leben ’ (1846), the most notable features^ of which 
were its doctrine of the substantial unity of the 
soul as a real entity and its unequivocal opposition 
to the materialistic views then forcing their way 
into psychology. His opinions in the field of 
{esthetics he set forth in a treatise entitled Uber 
den Bcgriff der Schbnheit (1845), which was soon 
followed by his tJbcr die Bedingungen dcr Kunst- 
schbnheit (1847) — both appearing in the Gbtlinger 
Studien. _ . 

His Allgemeine Physiologic des korperhehen 
Lebens (1851) and 3Iedizinische Psychologic (1852) 
develop the fundamental ideas of the Pathologic, 
seeking to examine more closely the validity of 
the procedure by which the mechaniciil method is 
extended to the organic sphere, as also to the 
psychological, and to define the necessary limits of 
that application. It is worthy of note that here 
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Lotze, in opposition to the parallelistio theory, 
quite definit^y champions the hypothesis of a 
causal connexion between body and soul ; and to 
this he adhered all his life. As regards the rela- 
tion between the physical organism and the soul, 
in fact, ho holds that the former is simply a system 
hy which external stimuli are enabled to make a 
due impression upon the latter, and hy which, 
again, the impulses of the soul are brought to bear 
upon the external world. The life of the soul is 
thus hy no means a mere copy of the hodUy life ; 
the truth is rather that the soul governs the body, 
and makes it subservient to its own higher ends. 

From 1856 to 1864 smpeared the three volumes of 
Lotze’s great work, 3nkrokosmus (Eng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885), in which he set forth his philo- 
sophical system as a whole. His previous treatises, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of the 
basis of human life in nature, are here supple- 
mented by a profound treatment of human life as 
expressed in history and the forms of civilization, 
and the work culminates in a survey of the universe 
from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion. 
The 3Iikrokosmus as a whole is dominated by the 
purpose in which Lotze’s life-work in relation to 
nis age took definite shape — to show how absolutely 
universal in its application, and at the same time 
how subordinate in its significance, is the function 
performed by mechanism in the structure of the 
world. It is in reality the philosophical problem 
of the age that Lotze here undertakes to solve j he 
makes it his task to refute the assumption that the 
modem mechanical science of nature demands as a 
necessary consequence a materialistic conception 
of the world ; and his conclusion is that mechanism 
is simply the aggregate of the means hy which the 
higher ideal element in the world can realize itself, 
and thus must not be allowed to rank as the ulti- 
mate reality. Hence, in particular, such mechanism 
does not conflict with that freedom of individual 
volition which we must postulate on moral grounds ; 
the case is rather that it is to he conceived as 
simply the necessary condition of the efiBcient action 
of the autonomous will — as the mode of its self- 
realization. And j ust as little does this mechanism 
imply that the real world is a mere automaton, 
having its action fixed as by clock-work ; on the 
contrary, the essential ground of the concatenation 
and process of the world is found by Lotze in the 
Infinite, which in the last resort can he conceived 
only as a living and all-embracing deity. 

Lotze’s next work of importance was his Ge- 
schichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland (1868). This 
work comprises (1) a history of the general points 
of view, dealing in the mam with the assthetics of 
Kant and of German idealism, hut also treating of 
Herhart’s views, and making reference to the fresh 
perspectives opened hy the experimental method 
of Fechner; (2_) a history of the fundamental 
ffisthetic conceptions — ‘ the agreeable in sensation,’ 
‘the pleasing element in intuition,’ and ‘the 
beautiful in reflexion ’ ; and, finally, (3) a histoiy of 
the theories of art as developed in the various 
provinces of mstheties. 

In 1874 and 1879 respectively he published his 
larger Logik and 3Teiaphysik (Eng. tr. of both, ed. 
B. Bosanquet, 2 vols., Oxford, 18S4 ; Slctaphysics"^, 
2 vols., do. 1887, Logic^, 2 vols., do. 1888) ns the 
first two volumes of the System der Fhiloso^ie 
with which he hoped to crown his life-work. The 
third part, which was to have treated of ethics, 
rosthetics, and the philosophy of religion, was 
never completed. Lotze died in July 1881, shortly 
after taking up work in the University of Berlin, 
to which he had been called in the spring of that 
year. For the aspects of his final tlieory of the 
world, the composition of which in system he 
could not finish, we are therefore dependent upon 


his earlier works, especially the 31ikrokosmus. 
Much valuable additional material on many points 
is to he obtained from the dictated portions of his 
lectures, edited hy E. Eelmisch (9 vols., Leipzig, 
1881 fl'., Eng. tr., ed. G. T. Ladd, Lotze’s Outlines 
of Philosophy, 6 parts, Boston, 1884-87). 

3. Philosophical teaching. — The scientific foun- 
dation of Lotze’s philosophy lies in his investiga- 
tions of metaphysics ; his chief interest is tlie 
problem of the causal connexion of things, and he 
arrives at a most characteristic solution of it. As 
the starting-point of his inquiries he takes the 
fundamental postulate of all natural science, viz. 
the assumption of a universal law of causal con- 
nexion operative among the elements of reality ; 
or, to speak more precisely, he is concerned ■with 
the problem of ‘transitive action’ [transeuntes 
Wirken),i.e. the question how a change that occurs 
in an object A can be connected by a universal law 
with a change that takes place in a separately 
existing object B. In Lotze’s view the fact of 
such connexion leaves us no option but to discard 
the theory that separate objects have an indepen- 
dent existence, and to regard all elements of reality 
as comprehended in a universal unity of being, in 
the Infinite, so that what was at first conceived as 
a ‘ transitive action ’ between separate substances 
passes into the conception of an immanent opera- 
tion -within a single substantial entity, the ‘ world- 

f round.’ This Infinite, if it is to supply a real 
asis for the facts in question, cannot in the last 
resort be thought of otherwise than as analogous 
to our ovm spiritual being, though, of course, as 
raised to an incomparably higher power and freed 
from the limitations necessarily inherent in human 
nature as a finite thing. Ultimately, therefore, 
the world-ground is defined as an infinite spiritual 
being, or deity, the entire process of things being 
conceived as immanent m this deity, and as 
integrated and sustained by the unity of its 
being. 

Lotze then proceeds to deal in a thorough-going 
way with the idea that this world-ground or deity 
forms the one ultimate basis of the existence and 
interpretation of all things. The elements of the 
real are all merely dependent parts or modifica- 
tions of the Infinite ; at a later period Lotze pre- 
ferred to call them its ‘ actions.’ Such actions of 
the Infinite he divides into two classes : first, the 
articles of the material world, or the atoms, which 
e speaks of as the ‘ elementary actions of the one 
world-ground,’ but as ‘ actions always maintained 
in uniformity by it’; and, secondly, souls, the 
actions not always [so] maintained, but emerging 
at distinct points of the world-process, and for a 
section of that process generating a not previously 
present centre of ‘ internalization ’ ( Verinner- 
lichung). Outside of and prior to the activity of 
the Infinite, however, there are no universal laws 
operative per se, nor any so-called eternal truths ; 
there is no independently valid ‘ law of occurrence ’ 
[Becht des Geschchcns) or of existence ; ‘law’ and 
‘ truth,’ indeed, simply express the mode of realiza- 
tion by which the Infinite chooses to eflect its will, 
and their validity depends absolutely upon the will 
of the Infinite, and lasts only so long as that will 
remains one with itself — a self-identity which, 
however, must bo regarded not ns a metaphysical 
necessity, but as a consequence of the ethical 
nature of the world-ground or deity, in the sense 
of the latter’s ‘fidelity to itself,’ 

Further, a vital constituent in Lotze’s theory 
of the universe as originally formulated was the 
idea of the animate nature of all reality. Tlie 
ultimate elements of the real he at first regarded 
ns spiritual entities, as of kindred nature with the 
Leibnizian monads. He was led to take this view 
mainly by resthetic motives, as also by the con- 
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viction that a purely material reality could have 
no independent existence. But, as he CTadually 
wrought out his doctrine of the Infinite, tlie divine 
world-ground, his hypothesis of the animate nature 
of reality was more and more dispensed with, be- 
coming ever the less necessary as what it had been 
designed to supply was equally well and, indeed, 
even better supplied by the fundamental position 
to which he latterly attained. He came at length 
to the above-mentioned conception of the material 
elements of reality as the mere ‘actions of the 
Infinite,’ maintained in a condition of uniformity, 
and thus differentiated in the clearest possible way 
from souls. Souls themselves, however, were like- 
\vise conceived as ‘actions of the world-ground,’ 
but as specially distinguished by their admirable 
and at bottom inexplicable capacity of feeling and 
knowing themselves as the active centres of an 
out-flowing life {Met. p. 601 f.). Some writers are 
of opinion that this view involves a denial of the 
doctrine of free will — a doctrine which Lotze always 
distinctly insists upon as an essential element in 
his theory of the universe, and for the sake of 
which he rejects, e.g., the pantheism of Spinoza, 
notivithstanding the profound relationship between 
that theory and his oivn. Obviously, therefore, 
Lotze himself did not believe that his conception 
of souls as actions of the Infinite in any way 
implied the surrender of human freedom ; but it is 
nevertheless true that he refers to the subject 
only in certain religio-philosophical reflexions, 
and never deals adequately with the crux which 
undoubtedly shows itself at this point, so that in 
his metaphysical construction he has left here a 
problem still unsolved. 

Taken all in all, however, since the development 
of Lotze’s thought is never guided by a purely 
systematic interest, but, on the contrary, takes 
the fullest possible account of experience, his 
philosophy presents a conception of the universe 
which IS distinguished by a marvellous unity and 
completeness. 

Litbraturb. — 01 the more important works dealing with the 
life and philosophy of Lotze, the following may be named: 
E. Pfleiderer, Lntze's philosophiscfie fVeltamcnatmng nach 
ihren Chrundziigen?, Berlin, 1884 ; O. Caspari, Hermann Lotze 
in seiner Stelluiig zu der durch Kant begrilndeten neuesten 
Oeschichte der Philosophic-, Breslau, 1894 ; E. von Hartmann, 
LotzPs Philosophic, Leipzig, 1838 ; E. Rehnisch, * Zur Bio- 
graphie Hermann Lotze’a’ (see in Lotze’a Grundziige der 
Aesthetik, at the beginning), and 'Hermann Lotze’ in Neues 
Lausitzisches Magazin, Ixxvii. (1001] ; R. Falckenberg, Her- 
mann Lotze, Stuttgart, 1001 (Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophic, vol. xii.), and art. ‘Lotze’ in Allgemein* deutsche 
Bwgraphie, suppl. vol. lii. (1907]; M. Wentscher, Hermann 
Lotze, i., Heidelberg, 1913. For further lit. of. DPhP iii. (1906] 
347-350. M. Wentscher. 

LOURDES. — Lourdes, a small town in the 
extreme south of France (diocese of Tarbes, depart- 
ment of Hautes Pyr6n6es_), has become knoivn as a 
place of pilgrimage only since 1858. In view of the 
insinuation that the development of this shrine 
represents a conscious design on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to exploit pious credulity in 
the interest of the then newly defined dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, it is worth while to point 
out that in 1858 and for some years afterwards 
Lourdes was one of the least accessible spots in the 
county. The nearest railway was at Bayonne, 
80 miles ofl’, and the road through Lourdes led 
nowhere except to some little-frequented health- 
resorts in the Pyrenees. If there were any question 
of deliberately organizing a fraud to impress the 
world, the choice of such a site would be inexplic- 
able. Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
nature of the phenomena of healing now witnessed 
at Lourdes, a careful study of the evidence regard- 
ing the manifestations which first brought the 
shrine into notice tends unmistakably to establish 
the good faith of all the persons primarily con- 


cerned. The history of the grotto of Lourdes is 
briefly this. 

About mid-day on Thursday, 11th Feb. 1858, 
three little girls went to gather wood on the banka 
of the Gave. One of them, Bernadette Soubirous, 
a delicate child of 14, who looked much yoimger 
and who then could neither read nor ■write, was left 
behind by her companions. She was standing on 
a narrow strip of ground between the river and a 
low cliflf kno'wn as the Massabieille, in which was 
a shallow cava or^otto with a sort of niche in the 
rock above it. Her attention was roused ty such 
a rustling of the leaves as is caused by a sudden 
breeze, and, looking in front of her, she savf stand- 
ing in the niche the figure of a beautiful young 
lady clothed in white and "with a rosary m her 
hands. The figure made the sign of the cross, and 
the child, after doing the same, began to say her 
rosary. When the rosary was finished, the appari- 
tion smilingly saluted the child, and disappeared. 
This was the first of a series of similar apparitions 
of which a few details are given below. It is to 
be noted that, contrary to the usual experience of 
such visionaries, Bernadette had no clear intuition 
as to the identit}’ of the heavenly visitant. Joan 
of Arc recognized her ‘voices’ — St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, etc. — from the first, but this was not 
the case here. ‘A girl in white no bigger than 
myself’ was her first description of the apparition 
(Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 16). The towns- 
folk, when they heard the tale, conjectured that 
she might have seen a soul from purgatory who 
came to ask for prayers, and, accordingly, when 
Bernadette went to the grotto a second time three 
days after, she took holy water -with her and threw 
it at the apparition for fear the figure^ which she 
saw might be some delusion of the evil one, but 
the lady only smiled. Even after the sLxth appari- 
tion Bernadette described her mysterious visitant in 
her patois as aqxUro, i.e, ‘it’ (cf. Spanish aquello=e 
ecce tlhtd), and sometimes also as unpetito damizilo 
{une petite demoiselle ; cf. Cros, pp. 42, 302). The 
■vision was at all times restricted to Bernadette 
alone ; no one else saw anything or pretended to 
see anything — a fact which is in marked contrast 
to such cases as those of Marie Magontier at_Le 
Pontinet in the Dordogne in 1889 (see L. Marillier, 
Proe. Society for Psychical Research, vii. [1891] 
100 IT.) or that of Knock in Ireland in 1879-80 (see 
M. F. Cusack, The Apparitions at Knock, London, 
1880). On the other hand, the child herself usually 
fell into a state of trance in which her features 
were completely transfigured, and Dr. Dozous, who 
went at first out of curiosity as a sceptical scientist 
in search of experience, testifies that the flame of 
a candle playing upon her hand for many minutes 
neither roused her from her trance nor left any 
trace of burning upon tbe skin. Bernadette, as 
early as 21st Feb., was subjected to the severest 
cross-examination by the commissary of police, M. 
Jacomet, and by the Procureur Imp6rial, M. Dutour, 
both of whom threatened her and her parents ■with 
punishment if she persisted. Still later, on 28th 
Feb., she was severely cautioned by M. Rives, the 
Juge d’Instmetion, her proceedings at the grotto 
were closely watched by gendarmes, and she met 
■4vith a severe rebuff, more than once repeated, from 
the cur6, Abb6 Peyramale, to whom the appari- 
tion had directed her to address herself. None the 
less, though timid by nature, she was never in the 
least shaken in her account of ■what sho had seen, 
nor ■was she cowed by threats of punishment. Not 
one of the many formidable persons^ who cross- 
questioned her detected any signs either of un- 
becoming boldness or eagerness for notonety or 
of a hysterical temperament. There is a largo 
amount of contemporary evidence upon the point 
in the works of Cros, Estrade, and Dozens. As 
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early as 27th March 1858, three physicians, ap- 
pointed by the Prefect of the Department, who 
was anxious to suppress these manifestations, made 
a medical examination of Bernadette. In their 
report, dated 31st March (before the apparitions 
had come to an end), which is still preserved, the 
whole story of the early apparitions is recapitulated 
as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s oivn lips, 
and it is interesting to note its complete agreement 
■with the account given by her many years later. 
Of mental disease or of any moral obliquity which 
would suggest the probability of conscious fraud 
the doctors found no trace. ‘There is nothing,’ 
they say, 'to show that Bernadette wished to 
impose upon the public.’ On the other hand, 
nothing in the report suggests that the medical 
examiners themselves placed any faith in the story 
of the apparitions. They thinK that Bernadette 
was the innocent subject of a hallucination, and, 
while calling attention to her naturally impression- 
able character, they point out a certain develop- 
ment in the intensity of the trance with which the 
apparitions were normally accompanied. For the 
rest, they report that the child was delicate but 
perfectly sane and healthy-minded, and they offer 
no kind of suggestion that she should be put under 
restraint (Cros, p. 143). 

It is interesting to contrast this report, which 
was fully justified by Bernadette’s subsequent 
history, with the very vmsatisfactory career of the 
two children who were witnesses of the alleged 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at La Salette in 
1846, or again with Marillier’s account of Marie 
Magontier, the child Doyanfe of Le Pontinet, already 
referred to ; 

• I hftve no doubt,’ says Marilller, • bo far as I am concerned, 
of the reality of her visions. In my opinion ahe certainly eaw 
the Virgin in the cracl: of the wall. . . . She is no doubt subject 
to hallucinations j but at the same time ahe la ill-balanced and 
heavily weighted with the burden of heredity. Slie is the 
daughter of a father who was epileptic and of a motlicr who 
was doubtless insane, and she has the bearing, the character — 
in a word all the appearance of one suffering from hereditary 
degeneration. She xs filled too with the morbid self-love and 
the enormous vanity so common among the degenerated ’ (Proc. 
Soc. Psych. Research, vii. 107). 

According to the testimony of a number of 

ersons who, much to the child’s distress, pursued 

er with questions as to what she had seen, none 
of these undesirable characteristics was present in 
Bernadette Soubirous. Traps were laid to induce 
her to take money for herself or her parents, but 
her simplicity and good sense defeated them all. 
Though below the average in intelligence, she 
learned afterwards to read and ■write at the convent 
school, and until 1866 she remained engaged in 
humble occupations at Lourdes. She never saw 
the apparition again after 16th July 1858, though 
she visited the grotto frequently. In 1866 she 
became a nun at Nevers and remained there dis- 
charging the duties of infirmarian and sacristan, 
as far as her delicate health permitted, until her 
death in 1879. It is noteworthy that, though her 
body at the time of death was covered with tumours 
and sores, it was found, when the remains were 
officially examined in 1909, thirty years afterwards, 
entire and free from corruption (seeCarrbre, Eisloirc 
de Notre-Dame dc Lourdes, j>. 243). 

With regard to the apparitions of the year 1858, 
it is to be noted that Bernadette always described 
the ■vision as one of ravishing beauty, and as li^'ing, 
moving, and spealdng to her. The recorded words 
— for there seem to have been others which the 
child felt that she was bidden to keep secret as 
relating only to herself — are comparatively few. 
Though Bernadette several times_ asked the lady, 
as she had been bidden to do, to disclose her name, 
the apparition down to the sixteenth vision — that 
on March 25th — only smiled in reply. The dates 
and utterances of the series of apparitions arc thus 


commemorated in an inscription upon marble which 
is erected near the grotto : 

‘Dates of the eighteen apparitions and words of the Blessed 
Virgin in the year of grace 1858. In the hollow of the rock, 
where the statne is now seen, the Blessed 'Virgin appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous eighteen times— the llth and the 14th of 
February, each day -with two exceptions from Feb. 18th until 
Ifarch 4th, and on March 25th, April 7th, and July 16th. The 
Blessed Virrin said to the child on Feb. 18th : “ 'Will you do mo 
the favour (me faire la grace) of coming here daily for a fort- 
night?” “ I do not promise to make you happy in this world 
blit in the next.” “I want many people to come." The 'Virgin 
said to her during the fortnight: "You ■will pray for sinners, 
you will kiss the earth for sinners. Penitence, Penitence, 
Penitence." "Go tell the priests to cause a chapel to be built.’ 
“ I want people to come here in procession.” "Go and drink 
of the fountain and wash yourself in it.” " Go and eat of that 
grass which is there.” On March 25th the Virgin said : "I am 
the Immaculate Conception.” ’ 

One point claims to be especially noted. These 
■visions did not come to Bernadette at command. 
On two important occasions, as the inscription 
notices, she failed to see the apparition, viz. on 
22nd Feb. and 3rd March, when she herself cer- 
tainly expected to do so and when a large erowd 
— in the latter case some 4000 people, many of 
whom had spent the night upon the spot — had 
come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible critics remarked even then, this 
arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was a 
point in favour of the genuineness of the vision. 
‘ If the child had simply invented the apparition,’' 
said one of them, ‘ what was there to prevent its 
happening to-day, just as it happened yesterday 2 ’ 
(Cros, p. 121). 

But what has given permanent significance to 
these occurrences was the discovery of the spring 
the healing virtues of which now bring hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes from every 
part of the world. At the ninth apparition, on 
25th Feb., the crowd of four or five hundred people 
who were watching Bernadette saw lier rise and 
walk towards the grotto and then back again, 
moving to and fro in apparent perplexity. Finally 
she stooped down and began to scratch up the 
ground with her hand. A puddle formed, and the 
child then drank some of the dirty water and 
daubed her face with it and also ate a few blades 
of the gross which was gro'u'ing in the same spot. 
Many of the spectators took this for proof that the 
poor girl had really gone out of her mind. After- 
■wards Bernadette explained that the Lady had 
bidden her drink of the spring, but, as she could 
find no spring, she had followed the apparition’s 
directions in scraping up the ground as described. 
It seems absolutely certain that at that period the 
existence of any spring at this place ■was quite 
unknown to the infiabitants of Lourdes. By the 
next morning the trickle had grown to the thick- 
ness of a finger, a few days later it was like a. 
child’s arm, and since then and down to the pre- 
sent time it yields a quantity of water equal to 
122,000 litres, or about 27,000 gallons, a day. Thie 
is the miraculous water which is the reputed source 
of so many miracles. The wonders of healing 
began almost at once, and several of them were 
juridically investigated by a commission appointed 
by the bishop of Tarbes, which occupied itself 
■with the inquiry from Nov. 1858 to the end of 
1861. It is to be noted, and the fact is proved by 
contemporary reports made to Boron Massy, the 
Prefect of Hautos PyT6n6es, and to M. Eouland, 
the Minister of Worship, that for some months the 
cler^ did all in their power to discourage these 
manifestations. They fully acquiesced when the 
Government erected obstructions barring acce.ss to 
the grotto, but the eridence of the cures that had 
taken place eventually bore down official opposi- 
tion, and in Jan. 1862 the bishop of Tarbes, aclinc 
upon the advice of the Commission which he had 
appointed, issued a decree declaring that ‘the 
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apparitions (of the Blessed Virgin) have all the 
characteristics of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in believing them to be true.’ Since then 
further ecclesiastical approbation has been given 
both to the apparitions and to the miracles of 
Lourdes in many ways, both direct and indirect, 
by the authority of the Holy See. 

.^y adequate discussion of the marvellous cures 
which take place at Lourdes must raise the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles. For Koman 
Catholics both the possibility and the continuance 
of a dispensation by which the Divine Omnipotence 
suspends at times the operation of natural causes 
are fundamental dogmas of the faith. Given the 
hypothesis that miracles may occur and do occur, 
it IS difficult to imagine any facts more wonderful, 
either from the inveterate and organic nature of 
the diseases healed or from the abundance of the 
evidence with which the cures are attested, than 
the miracles worked at Lourdes. For those who 
wish to examine the subject for themselves no 
better or more convenient examples ofier than the 
cures with which Emile Zola was brought into 
contact during his visit to Lourdes, and which he 
has introduced under fictitious names into Ms 
novel which bears that title. 

Clementine Trouve (called in the novel Sophie Couteau) was 
cured instantaneously ol a periostic fistula of the most aggra- 
vated kind which, down to the moment of her bathing in the 
piscina, was suppurating freeiy. Marie Lemarchand (alias 
Eliso Rouquet) was niso instantaneously healed. This was a 
most repulsive case of lupus, in which the face had been so 
eaten away as almost to lose the semblance of a human counte- 
nance._ The evidence quoted by Bertrin in his last edition 
(HUtoire, p. 363 f.) shows that seventeen years after the cure 
Marie Ijemarohand was a healthy married woman with five 
children. Mme. Gordet (in the novel Mile, de Guersaint) had 
been an invalid suffering from a complexus ol most painful dis- 
orders, including tumour and phlegmon, tor more than twelve 
years. The doctors declared that the only possible remedy lay 
in a dangerous operation, hut aha also was instantaneously 
cured in the piscina. In the case ol Maria Lebranchu (Zola’s 
La Gavotte), who was suffering from a tuberculous affection 
and had reached the very last stage of consumption, Zola sup- 
poses in his novel that the patient, after a temporary rally 
owing to the e.\-citement of the pilgrimage, relapses soon after 
and falls a victim to the old disease which had never really re- 
laxed its hold. In point of fact, the real Marie Lebranchu was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health in 1903, fourteen years 
after the date ol her cure (see for all these Bertrin, Sistoire, 
who in his last edition has followed these coses up to the latest 
available date). 

But examples of such cures are almost innumer- 
able, and they may perhaps be most conveniently 
studied, especially by medical readers, in F. de 
Grandmaison’s Vingt Guirisons d Lourdes, who 
gives an admirable choice of specially selected 
examples. It is not, of course, for one moment 
disputed that modem psychotherapeutics, and 
especially suggestion, have accomplished many 
marvels, but the instantaneousness of the cure, as 

•itnessedmore particularly in such cases as those of 
rilerre de Eudder, Mme. Kouchel, Gabriel Gargam, 
etc., can in no way be paralleled by any of 
Charcot’s experiments at the Saltpdtribre or else- 
where. Again, there are the extraordinary cases 
of the healing of quite young children, as, e.g,, the 
two-year-old infant of Dr. Aumaitre of Nantes, 
bom with a club-foot and instantaneously cured 
at Lourdes, of which a remarkable account is given 
in the Annales des sciences psychiques (1907, p. 
858 f.). It may be confidently affirmed that the 
more_ carefully the evidence is studied, the more 
certain _ it becomes that the words ‘ suggestion ’ 
and, stUl less, ‘hysteria’ are not capable of ac- 
counting for the phenomena witnessed at Lourdes. 
In the preface to a booklet on Lourdes published 
by R. H. Benson a few months before his death, 
the writer describes his meeting with ‘a famous 
French scientist — to whom we owe one of the 
greatest discoveries of modem times — who has 
made a sjiecial study of Lourdes and its pheno- 
mena.’ The conclusions of this scientist, which, 


as Benson says, are particularly interesting be- 
cause ‘he is not himself at present a practising 
Catholic,’ were formulated by him as follows ; 

‘ (1) That no scientific hypothesis up to the present accounts 
satisfactorily for the phenomena. Upon his saying this to me,' 
adds Benson, ‘I breathed the word “suggestion,” and his 
answer was to laugh in my face and to tell me, practically, that 
this is the most ludicrous hypothesis of all. 

(2) That, so far as ho can see, the one thing necessary for such 
cures as he himself has witnessed or verified, is the atmosphere 
of prayer. Where this rises to intensity the number of cures 
rises with it ; where this sinks, the cures sink too. 

(3) That he Is inclined to think that there is a transference of 
vitalizing force either from the energetic faith of the sufferer or 
from that of the bystanders. He instanced an example in 
which his wife, herself a qualified physician, took part. She 
held in her arms a child aged two and a half years, blind from 
birth, during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 
monstrance came opposite, tears began to stream from the 
child’s eyes, hitherto closed. lYhen it had passed, the child’s 
eyes were open and seeing. This Madame tested by dangling 
her bracelet before the child who immediately clutched at it, but 
from the fact that she had never learned to calculate distance, 
at first failed to seize it. At the close of the procession, the 
lady, who herself related to mo the story, was conscious of an 
extraordinary exhaustion, for which there was no ordinary 
explanation.’ 

In a lecture given by Benson in June 1914 he stated 
publicly that the scientist here referred to was no 
other than Prof. Alexis Carrel, whose marvellous 
experiments in the transplanting of living tissue 
have constituted the meat sensation of recent 
biological research. Indeed, signs are multiplying 
on all hands that in the less conservative circles of 
the medical profession the brusque dismissal of the 
phenomena of Lourdes as matters already classified 
and fully accounted for is going out of favour. 
This change of attitude was emphasized not long 
since by the action of the medical faculty of the 
University of Lyons. A lady doctor, Jeanne Bon, 
presented a Thise stir quelques gtUrisons de Lourdes 
(Paris, 1912). This University thesis was officially 
approved, and certain of the professors superin- 
tended its composition. It was only at the last 
moment that the jury took fright and found a pre- 
text for conferring the doctorate^ upon the candi- 
date in virtue of some different title. _ The author 
in her thesis maintains that genuine^ cases of 
tuberculosis, in which laboratory experiment has 
established thefactthatpseudo-tuberculoushysteria 
was not in question, have been spontaneously 
cured at Lourdes, and that these cures are effected 
under conditions of extreme rapidity which con- 
spicuously mark them off from other spontaneous 
cures of consumption as generally observed. 
Finally, it should oe noticed that, in contrast to 
the cures of Christian Science and many other 
faith-healing organizations, the fullest medical 
investigation is welcomed at Lourdes. Medical 
men of aU creeds are invited to attend at the 
Bureau des Constatations, to which a permanent 
medical staff is attached, and every facility for 
observation is afforded to all scientific inquirers. 
Patients who believe themselves to have been 
miraculously healed or benefited are urged to bring 
their medical certificates and to attend personajly 
at the Bureau that the case may be properly in- 
vestigated, and efforts are also made to induce 
them to return after an interval of a year or more 
to afford the staff of the Bureau an opportunity of 
inquiring into the permanence of the cure. 

Liteiututib. — Many of the earlier booka on Lourdee, notably 
that of H. Lasserre, Sotre-Oame-de-Lourdes, Paris, 1803, 
which has been translated into many languages and of which 
numerous editions have been published, are lacking in accuracy 
or in the medical knowledge desirable in the treatment of such 
a subject. The best general work is nndoubtediy that of CL 
Bertrin, Hisloire aritimie des ivinements de Lourdes, 37th 
thousand, Paris, 1912 (the Eng. tr., Lourdes I A llistorj; of its 
Apparitions and Cures, London, 1903, is unfortunately moom- 
plete, lacking most of the documents printed ip the AppendiXM). 
Other valuable works are: F. de Grandmaison, Fwiol Guei^ 
sons d Lourdes disouUesmidiealement, Paris, 1912 ; A. Vourch, 
Quetques Cos de guirisons de Lourdes et la foi nui guent; 
etude midicalet, do. 1913 ; A Gemelii, La LoUa eontrp 
Lourdes, Florence, 1912, Cii> che rispondono gli Avrersan dt 
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Lourdes, do. 1912 ; Dr. Boissarie, Lourdes: histoire midieate, 
Paris, 1891, L’(Euvre de Lourdes, do. 1908, Les grandes Gutri- 
tons de Lourdes, do. 1901-13 ; J. JSrgensen, Lourdes, Eng. 
tr., London, 1914 ; R. H. Benson, Lourdes, do. 1014 ; J. P. 
Baustert, Lourdes und die Gegner vor dem Forum der 
Wissensehetft, Eindschleiden, 1913; A. Castelein, Le Sur- 
rmturel dans les apparitions et dans les guirisons de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1911. An interesting early account of Lourdes in English 
may be found in D. S. Lawlor, Pilgrimages in tlu Pyrenees 
and the Landes, London, 1870, pp. 290-448. 

With regard to Bernadette Soubirous and the early history 
of the shrine see esp. L.J. M. Cros, Notre-Lame de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1901 (a summary of the historical portion of this work 
may be found in The Month, Sept. 1910) ; J. B. Estrade, Les 
Apparitions de Lourdes, Tours, 1899; Dr, Dozous, La Grotte 
de Lourdes, safontaine, ses guirisons, Paris, 1885 ; S. Carrere, 
Bistoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, do. 1912; M. Reynfes 
Monlaur, La Vision de Bernadette, do. 1914. Two valuable 
articles by F, de Grandmaison, defending Bernadette on , 
medical grounds from the charge of hysteria and hallucination, | 


may be found in the Bevue pratique d'apologltique, xvi. tl91SJ 
There is also a large number of books and articles which discust 
the phenomena of Lourdes in a critical or hostile spirit, among 
others, J. Ronby, Im V6rUi etir Lourdes, Paris, 1911; H. 
Baradnc, La Force euratriee d Lourdes et la psyehologit du 
miracle, do. 1907; J. Bonjonr, ‘Les GuSrisons miracnleuses,' 
in Jtevue de psyehothirapie, June and July 1918; a discussion 
of the_ whole question of faith-healing by several English 


physicians and surgeons in Brit. Med. Journal, June 18th, 1910 ; 
an art. by F. W. Myers and his brother A. T. Myers in the' 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, ix. [1894] ; 
and a similar discussion by M. Mangin, ‘ Les GuSrisons de 
Lourdes,’ in Annales des Sciences Psychiques, xvii. [1902] 816- 
866. Two periodicals, the Annales de Lourdes and the Journal 
de la Grotte, provide information regarding the reputesl 
miracles and othe" •■""''’"•'rn — during the pilgrimage 
to the shrine. A ■ ■ ■ . )Ooks on Lourdes will 

be found in L. f," , ■ ■. _ du mile local de la 

Vierge Marie (France, Province d’Auoh),pt. iii., Paris, 1903. 

Hekbert Thurston, j 
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LCVE (Psychological and Ethical). — i. The 
psychology of love. — Love, as a complex psychical 
experience, may be classed as a ‘sentiment’ or 
‘passion,’ the term ‘passion’ being here under- 
stood not as an explosive emotional outburst, but 
as a deep and steadfast enthusiasm. Whether we 
prefer to call love a sentiment or a passion will 
depend on the point of view from which we regard 
it. ‘Sentiment’ and ‘passion’ stand alike for 
stable and complex organizations of the emotional 
life, but, whereas the term ‘ sentiment ’ implies a 
higher intellectual development and greater refine- 
ment and subtlety of emotional feeling, the charac- 
teristic feature of a passion as distinct from a senti- 
ment is its forcefulness. A passion is an emotional 
complex of a predominantly forceful kind. 

A passion has been defined by A. F. Shand as 
‘an organized system of emotions and desires.’ ^ 
When, as in the life of the lower animals, emotional 
impulses are independently active, they may still 
exercise some mutual restraint : a dog summoned 
from the pursuit of a cat by his master’s whistle 
no longer feels the pure joy of the chase, for the 
fear of his master’s displeasure tends to neutralize 
the joy. But such restraint is external and con- 
tingent : it does not suggest self-restraint. Where, 
however, the various emotions of the soul have 
forrnd an object on which they can concentrate 
their desire or their aversion, or have become 
devoted to an idea about which they cluster and 
develop, a system of self-restraint grows up within 
the emotions. 

‘ In every passion there is a system ot sell-control regulating 
more or less efiloientiy the intensity and behaviour of its 
emotions.’ = 

A mother loves her child. She may tend to be 
jealous if an aunt or a nurse wins too much the 
child’s alfection. But, if her love for the child is 
genuine, she is grateful for the kindness shown to 
the child, and tlie jealousy is inwardly controlled. 
Or she may yearn to shielu him from every danger, 
but •will surrender him despite her fears to the 
inevitable perils of hardy growth. Here emotions 
of solicitude, fear, and selfless surrender, like those 
of jealousy and gratitude on the former supposi- 
tion, all feel the dominance of the steady, disin- 

1 See art. * XI. Ribot’s Theory of the Passions,’ In Jffnd, new 
ser., xvi. (1007) 489. 

5 lb. 488. 


terested love, and, as they feel it, tend to pass into 
harmony with one another. 

A passion is not only organized emotion ; it is 
also organized desire. For our emotions have their 
instinctive impulses, and these, when checked, 
tend to rise into conscious desires, into conativc 
tendencies often urging in conflicting directions. 
Now it is of the very nature of a steadfast passion 
such as love to allow these desires and emotions 
place only as forms and expressions of itself j hence 
we find operative xvithin the system a constant 
transformmg influence. The emotions lose their 
primitive explosiveness and ■violence, for these dis- 
integrating tendencies are incompatible with the 
centralizing, integrating work of tne passion itself. 
As the spirit of this dominant passion circulates 
through all its members, exclusivenesses fall away, 
suspicion turns to interest, fear to respect, anger 
into the championship of just causes. The verj’ 
form of the passion changes its character ns the 
passion assumes mastery over the life. At first a 
concentrated persistency, os though set on an id6e 
fixe, it relaxes and differentiates itself as the 
various emotions and desires become adjusted to 
its needs and demands, and become vehicles for its 
expression. The power of mere persistency passes 
into that of organized effectiveness. It is then a 
stable power, with its roots deep sunk in the vital 
afl'ections and impulses ; it has acquired the genuine 
stability which comes from organization and self- 
control. 

As an organizing agency a passion will be 
functional at each point of its system, expressing 
itself as circumstance requires, now through this 
emotion or desire, now through that. 

* In the love of nn object, there Is pleasure in presence and 
desire in obscnce ; hope or despondency in anticipation ; fear 
in the expectation of its loss, Injur}-, or destruction ; surpriso or 
astonishment in its unexpected changes ; anger wlicn the course 
of our interest is opposed or frustrated ; elation when we 
triumph over obstacles ; satisfaction ordisappointmentin attain- 
ing our desire ; regret in the loss, injury, or destruction of tlic 
object; joy in its restoration or improvement, and admiration 
for its superior quality or excellence.’ l 

From the foregoing it will be clear that, when 
we speak of the pas.sion of love, we have in mind 
Bometbing very different from any mere pas.sionate 
emotion. 'lr\’’e have in mind a system of organized 

I Art ’ Character and the Emotions,’ In Mind, new eer., v 
(18981 217 f. 
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emotions and desires which, by very reason of its 
systematic character and the principle which 
unifies it, is stable, regulative, inclusive, and 
instinct with a profound rationality. 

For the normal development of love the funda- 
mental condition is that there shall be joy in the 
object.i^ If there is this, the rest will follow; if 
there is not this, love is doomed from the outset. 

The emotion of ioy_ is characteristically spon- 
taneous, expansive, vital. Its very expression 
bears witness to this. 

• In Joy the features dilate, the eye-browa are arched, the 
countenance opens out, the voice is louder and fuller, the 
gesttire more ample and vivacious. The heart and lungs dilate, 
and the brain works more easily and more rapidly. There is 
increase of mental animation and of sympathetic feeling and 
goodwill in all that is said and done. In a word the expression 
of Joy is the expression of liberty and therefore of liberality.’^ 

It may also become the fundamental expression 
of love. And the condition for this is that this 
expansive emotion, whose primitive bias is to go 
out of itself, shall fasten round some object and 
give it an intrinsic value, a value for its own sake. 
To have a joy in anything for its otvn sake is the 
primary essential for the development of love. 
Indeed it is this valuation of the object for its own 
sake, so essential to joy as to love, that is the 
mark distinguishing joy from pleasure. I am 
pleased with an object when it gratifies some 
mterest of mine or some instinctive impulse. It 
gives me pleasure because it fulfils my need. It is 
a pleasure in relation to my sensibility or to my 
activity. And we speak correctly of the pleasures 
of sense and of movement. But joy is not self- 
centred like pleasure. No doubt there is pleasure 
in it, for all our emotions are toned by pleasure or 
pain, but such pleasure is but the pleasure of the 
joy. There is also a self -enlargement in joy, but 
this is not of its essence. The joy itself attaches 
not to the subject but to the object, and to have 
joy in an object is to value it for its own sake. 
Joy is thus an active disinterestedness, and its 
instinctive impulse is not only to maintain its 
object, but to surrender itself to it and rest freely 
in it as in something of intrinsic value and promise. 

_To have joy in an object is to respect its indi- 
viduality. This is implied in the very idea of 
delighting in it for its own sake. To have joy in 
what is real is to subordinate individual opinion 
wholeheartedly to the truth of the matter ; to have 
joy in what is beautiful is to trust to the inspira- 
tion of beauty and not to the contrivance of artifice. 
The interests of the object dictate at each step the 
line of advance. 

And yet, essential as joy is to the development 
of love, it is not the whole of love, for love includes 
not only joy, but sorrow, and it includes these as 
co-operative and interpenetrative emotions. The 
joy of presence is followed by the sorrow of absence, 
and this sorrow at absence, possessing the imagina- 
tion, has a selective and idealisung influence. We 
remember and dwell on those aspects of the object 
that tend to endear it and make it appear stUl 
more worthy of our joy and devotion, so that, 
when the object is restored, our joy in it is deepened 
and atren^hened by these new insights won through 
sorrow. Thus sorrow and joy co-operate in the 
strengthening of the passion of love. But of the 
tw’o emotions joy is dominant, sorrow ‘ recessive.’ 
For sorrow is ever a search for a lost joy, whereas 
joy is not a search for a lost sorrow. INIoreover, 
were it not for the joy in retrospect and prospect 
which is operative in and tbrou^i sorrow, sorrow 
would have a contracting and depressing influence 
over life. 

Love, then, is more than its dominant emotion, 
joy ; more than any mere synthesis of joy and 

I Cf. A. F. Shand, cit. p. 495 f. 

3 A. Fonill^c, La Psychologic dcs idies-forccs. Pari*, 1S93, L 


sorrow and their respective impulses. It is the 
inclusive passion and, in this supremo sense, the 
master-passion. 

Love and belief. — Belief, following W. James’s 
famoDs definition, is the sense of reality ; or, if we 
wish to distinguish belief from faith, the intellec- 
tual from the intuitional aspects of spiritual sensi- 
bility, we might say that faith is the sense of 
reality, belief the sense of truth. Peirce, in his 
‘Illustrations of the Logic of Science’ {Popular 
Science Monthly, xii. [1877], 289 f.), defines belief 
somewhat difierently, but with similar purport, as 
the goal of thought and the starting-point of 
action. It is essentially the self-confidence that 
comes from having reached beyond doubt, and in 
its place built up settled habits or rules of action, 
the assurance that one is ready to meet the con- 
tingencies of life in any direction. At root this 
view identifies belief with the sense of power, 
power being here conceived as the reality with 
which our life is invested when doubt passes over 
into belief. To have a sense of power is to believe 
in one’s self, to be ready to set one’s own personal 
mark on whatever one touches ; in a word, to hold, 
in James’s phrase, that the fans et origo of aU 
reality is ourselves. 

Now, if we turn from belief so understood to 
love, and ask what the passion of love has to tell 
us about reality, ive find that for love the supremely 
real thing is not itself, but its object. Clearly, if 
belief and love are to meet harmoniously, the sense 
of the reality and significance of self so essential 
to the belief that means power must be identical 
with that sense of the remity and supreme worth 
of its object which is so essential to love. Our joy 
in the object must be one with our belief in 
ourselves. 

This requirement leaves us -with the question : 
What must the nature of that object be which we 
can intimately identity with our own selves? It 
must be at least personal, or we could not identify 
ourselves with it. Moreover, the view that we 
take of the nature of our own personality must be 
of such a kind that we can conceive it as identi- 
fied ivith this personal object without being lost or 
absorbed in it. If the self is lost in its object, the 
sense of power, the belief, will also go, and there 
will be no reconciliation of belief and love. Thus, 
if belief is to be love’s belief, if faith is to be love’s 
faith, the object of love must be such that com- 
munion with it heightens our sense of personality 
and makes us more truly ourselves than we were 
before. 

But, it may be objected, when I realty love any- 
thing, is it not one of the most satisfying features 
of this experience that I get away from myself? 
How can 1 surrender myself to the call of the great 
starry spaces of ether or of spirit and yet continue 
to be impressed with the importance of my owi 
individuality ? 

The question goes to the root of all ethical 
inquiry. It compels us to recognize that there is 
something which we currently call our individu- 
ality, which is yet too weak to subsist in the 
presence of what is realty sublime in the universe 
and in history. This individuality, which grapples 
itself to a finite body and shrinks from_ all the 
great things, from the infinite, from sacrifice and 
from death, how is it possible to conceive_ any 
organized sentiment or passion fulfilling itself 
■within the limits of such being as thi3?_ Sooner or 
later it must strike its roots home into deeper 
personal ground. Only a self which has these roots 
of the infinite about its heart can ever ask the 
question out of which the true science of_ self 
emerges. Only in this infinite self can the ■will to 
love and the 'will to power provo_ no longer ten- 
dencies that are mutually destructive. 
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2. The ethics of love. — W e have spoken of love 
as a sentiment or passion. We have spoken of it 
also as a power. We might go one step further 
back and speak of it as an instinctive power or an 
instinct, as a deep-rooted conative tendency shaped 
and determined in connexion ivith the supreme end 
of the preservation of life, i.e. of natural or spirit- 
ual existence whether in the individual or in the 
race. There is indeed good ground for claiming 
love as an instinct, provided we do not forget the 
fundamentally conative character of all instinctive 
behaviour, or insist that instinct shall from the 
outset have at its disposal some mechanism through 
which it operates. There is no such mechanism m 
the passion for the ideal, and yet this passion has 
the originality and fundamental force of an 
instinct. But this is not the place to attempt a 
systematic vindication of the independence of the 
spiritual life. It will be enough if we assume as 
the fundamental postulate of ethical science that 
the life animated by the ideals of truth, beauty, 
and right is not a mere derivative from the natural 
life of the body, but, as a oAk tyyeiov dX\’ 

oipdviov, in Plato’s memorable phrase' — a heavenly 
and not an earthly plant — has independent in- 
stincts of its own, instincts of spiritual self-preser- 
vation, instinctive passions for the ideal and the 
heroic, and that the instinctive passion yiar excel- 
lence is love. 

Virtue is love . — ^Wlien love is conceived in this 
ultimate way as the creative power of a now life, 
it is legitimate to look upon it as the supreme 
virtue. By virtue we understand the special 
power (Si5va/iis) and special excellence (dpenj) which 
enable us to live the hest life. Now the question 
‘ What is virtue 7 ’ received in the ancient world a 
great variety of answers ; hut of these, three stand 
out as of conspicuous interest and importance. 
Taken together they show a progressive deepening 
of the conception of virtue, so that the last of the 
three answers, properly interpreted, is not only the 
maturest, but also the most inclusive answer of the 
three. Of these three solutions — (1) Virtue is 
knowledge (Socrates), (2) Vii-tue is the habit of 
right willing (Aristotle), (3) Virtue is love (the 
solution of Christian ethics) — the second super- 
sedes and includes the first, and the third super- 
sedes and includes the second. With Aristotle 
virtue is primarily a matter of habit and not of 
mere rational insight ; none the less the habit of 
right choosing, in which virtue essentially consists, 
is guided by the practical reason; for to choose 
rightly is in all things to choose the mean, and 
the practical reason alone can show where the 
mean lies. Thus with Aristotle wo reach a more 
inclusive conception of virtue than that given by 
Socrates. The Aristotelian conception is a sub- 
stitute for the Socratic only in the sense that it 
is a deepening or transcending of it. The Socratic 
‘ reason ’ is taken up into the Aristotelian ‘ will ’ 
and made to function in its service. Similarly the 
definition ‘ Virtue is. love ’ does not supersede the 
Aristotelian definition. It simply deepens, and by 
so doing develops and reorganizes it. To do justice 
to the value of nabit we must look deeper than the 
habit. Moral habits grow from their instinctive 
foundations, not automatically, but through the 
enthusiasm which we put into the task of their 
formation. Hence, when we say ‘ Virtue is love,’ 
we are far indeed from denying that it involves 
habits of right willing. AVe simply emphasize the 
motive power which is at the root of the formation 
of all habits of right willing. If enthusiasm for 
what is good foils to express itself in decisions and 
habits, it is no virtue ; it is no more than the 
capacity for virtue. 

But It is especially in relation to the varied 
1 Timcttis, 90 a. 


emotions and impulses, to ‘whatever stirs this 
mortal frame,’ that love stands out as the great 
transforming and inclusive agency, and therefore 
as the ultimate virtue of the spiritual life, of the 
life which aims at a universal or common good. 
Working through the emotion of anger, it is the 
root of moral indignation and of justice through 
that of fear, it makes the object loved the object 
whose hurt is feared. It regenerates the self- 
regarding seutimente, transferring their affection 
from the atomic, private ego to the personal and 
inclusive self ; the competition of others, directed 
as it is against the merely indmdual self, is no 
longer felt as an injustice to one’s true personality 
and therefore excites neither envy nor ul-will. 

• There is no remedy but love,' writes Goethe, * against great 
superiorities ot others/ ^ 

Nor can the inclusiveness of true love tolerate 
the exclusive passion of jealousy. Moreover, with 
the complete passing of exclusiveness not only 
jealousy, hut pride also, is transfigured, for love is 
not truly inclusive until it shows itself as ready to 
be grateful as it is to be generous, as ready to re- 
ceive as to give. Love again is inseparable from 
reverence, and as such is the great security of true 
personal dignity. The negative element is never 
absent from love’s sense of its own freedom. In- 
clusiveness does not mean loss of distinction 
between self and not-self. Intimacy with a friend 
through love means increased respect for his or her 
personality. There is thus in all love an element 
of reverence which guarantees that as intimacy 
grows so also does the value set upon personality. 
Again, we reverence the object of our love because 
we have a joy in it for its own sake, as an end in 
itself, and this joy is rooted in our sense of its 
reality, and most intimately associated also with 
the sense of our oum reality. Belief or faith, an 
emotional belief in the intrinsic value of its object, 
is therefore essential to love, for faith is just this 
sense of personal reality.' Once again— and this 
is a central point — love is the source and also the 
very substance of moral volition. For by ‘will’ 
we mean the whole personality as active in aelibera- 
tion, decision, and resolute conduct. And, when 
the whole personality is volitionaUy active in this 
broader sense of the term, and this activity is 
motived by the idea of a common good, then we 
seem justified in affirming that the power which 
vitalizes such activity, and the moral excellence 
Avhich characterizes it — in a word, its virtue — is 
love. Finally, love is essential to knowledge, so 
tliat, if virtue is knowledge, it is for that very 
reason, and still more fundamentally, love. Love, 
at the root of our thinking, inspires the tendency 
to abandon ourselves to our object and identify 
ourselves with it. This has the effect of facilitat- 
ing concentration and whole-hearted interest ; the 
power of cleaving to a problem through thick and 
thin comes ivith the devotion of love. The best 
reason is love’s reason, the reason bom of sympa- 
thetic insight. 

‘ Sjuipathy is the general principle ol moral knowledge,’ and 
the reason is that * it furnishes the most reiiable and elllcaoious 
Intellectuai Btandpoint.’ ^ ‘ Quickened sj-mpathy means liber- 
ality of intelligence Br-" -•» ... - 

again, ‘ genuine moral k : ■ 

resolute will 03 well as . ■■■ , 

varied elements of valui . : . ■ ■ t ' : ..... . 


' Cf. W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Peychology, 
p. <3. 

z Quoted by Hegel in The Logie of the Eneyclopccdia ; fee 
W. AVoUace’s tr., Oxford, 1E92, p. 256. 

s Cf. AV. James, Principles of Psychology, London, 1691, eh. 
xxi. ; also J. B. Seeley, Ecce Homo, do. 1865, ch. vi. 

* J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 1909, p. 8S5 ; ot. 
also G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, il. 1S6 : ‘ Even knowledge at 
its best is a form of love. Interest is intellectual love, ond one 
of the best tests of education is the number, intensity, and dis. 
tribution of interests. . . . Even philosophy is not the posses 
sion. but the love and wooing of w^dom.' 
a Dcwey-TutCS, p. SS9. 
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bilities ot our o\Tn, save as our affections are strong. Every 
narrowing of love, every encroachment of egoism, means just 
so much blindness to the good.’* 

So Plato, as we see in the Bepublic, connects the 
philosophical element in human nature very inti- 
mately with that which ‘ makes him fond of what 
he understands, and again makes him want to 
understand what he is attracted to,’ for ‘ the 
understanding and the attraction go together.’® 
Indeed the very word ‘ philosophy ’ implies this. 

Bub there is still one question to be faced if the 
inclusiveness of love as a virtue is not to be mis- 
conceived. There is such a thing as love’s hate, 
for the lover of good is the hater of evil.® Hence, 
so Ion" as evil actually exists, love must exclude it 
with fill the force of its being. Now, in order that 
evil may actually exist, it must graft itself on to 
the good. For evil is a source of disintegration, 
and nothing can be wholly evil without being 
wholly disintegrated. Plato points out, in the 
first book of the Republic, that it is only in virtue 
of there being honour among thieves that the gang 
can subsist at all. Evil, in fact, can subsist in 
actuality only in virtue of the good which it 
possesses and enslaves. Hence, if love, through 
successive redemptions of all the elements of good 
contained in things evil, becomes inclusive of all 
good, evU as an actuality must cease to be. "We 
cannot, indeed, think of it as annihilated, but we 
can conceive it as depressed to an infra-actual level 
of reality. At best it could survive as a real possi- 
bility of evil_, real, that is, in relation to the will. 
As an actuality it would have vanished from the 
world. Then, and not till then, ■wiU love be in- 
clusive of evil as of all else. For, though love 
cannot include actual evil, it must include at all 
times the possibility of evU, seeing that the possi- 
bility of evil is implied in the possibility of good, 
and all moral choice is ultimately a choice between 
possible evil and possible good. Hence, when evil 
shall have been reduced to the status of a real 
possibility, it wll cease to lie outside love. Love 
will then be all-inclusive. 

LirBRATOBE.— A. F. Shand, ‘ Character and the Emotions,’ 
Slind, new ser., v. [London, 1S90), ‘M. Ribot’a Theory ot the 
Passions,' t6., new ser., xvi. [1907], The Foundations of Character, 
do. 1914, and in G. F. Stout, Groundwork of Psychology, London 
and New York, 1903, ch. xvi. • The Sources of Tender Emotion ' ; 
W. McDougffdl, Afi Introduction to Social Psychology, London, 
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W. R. Boyce Gibson. 

LOVE (Primitive). — The passion or emotion of 
love is as difficult to define as life itself, and prob- 
ably for the same reasons. The follotving state- 
ments are useful : 

' Simple et primitif comme tontes Ics forces colossales, I'amour 
parait pourtant tormS des ildmenta de toutes les passions 
huraainc3.'4 Again, in its 'fully developed form the passion 
which unites the sexes is perhaps the most compound of nil 
human feelings. Mr. Spencer thus sums up the masterly 


1 Dewey-Tufts, p. 423. 

t It. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 
1897, p. 157 f. 

4 i.«. moral evil, or sin, not suffering, sorrow, or pain. 

* P. Mantegaiza, Physiologic du plalsir, Paris, 1^6, p. 243. 


analysis he has given of it : — “Round the physical feeling form- 
ing the nucleus of the whole, are gathered the feelings produced 
by personal beauty', that constituting simple attachment, those 
of reverence, of love, of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, 
of love of freedom, of sympathy. These, all greatly exalted, 
and severally tending to reflect their excitements on one 
another, unite to form the mental state we call love." ' l 
Mantegazza, spealdng of it as a colossal force, and 
Spencer, in his reference to exaltation, rightly 
emphasize the most remarkable characteristic of 
sexual love. This is the temporary raising of the 
individual to a higher power, the intensifying of 
all his capacities. A woman of the people said: 
‘ When I am not in love, I am nothing.’ Nietzsche 
has eloquently described this result : 

‘One seems to oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more 
complete ; one is more complete. ... It is not merely that it 
changes the feeling of values ; the lover is worth more.' ® 

For Plato love was a ‘ divine madness ’ ; he was 
thinking of its automatism, its sweeping away of 
reason and even consciousness. It was perhaps 
this aspect that led Schopenhauer and otliers to 
condemn it as an illusion. But ‘love is only a 
delusion in so far as the whole of life is a delusion, 
and if we accept the fact of life, it is unphilo- 
sophical to refuse to accept the fact of love. ’ ® Ellis 
defines love ‘ in the sexual sense ’ as ‘ a synthesis 
of sexual emotion (in the primitive and uncoloured 
sense) and friendship. ’ * It is a minimum definition. 

There is no doubt that the various forms of love — 
sexual, parental, fraternal, filial, and social — are 
kindred emotions. Their relative intensity de- 
creases from the sexual to the social, but, as this 
decreases, extension increases, and more and more 
ersons may be embraced. It is unnecessary to 

0 more than mention the sociological truth that 
in all its forms love plays a part m society only 
less important than tnat of the instinct to live. 
It brings together the primal elements of the 
family, It keeps the family together, and it unites 
in a certain fellow-feeling all members of a race or 
nation. 

I. Sexual love. — Especially in its sexual 
grade, love has certainly during the progress of 
civilization become not only more refined and com- 
plex but more intense.® This is shovvn by a com- 
parison with modem savages. Not only is the 
impulse weak, but the physical development^ is 
inferior, and consequently the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sexual erethism is great.® A social result of 
this last condition is the orgy, a method of periodic 
artificial excitement (see below). Jealousy is fre- 
quently absent, among the Central Australians to 
a remarkable degree. 

* Amongst the Australian natives with whom we have come 
in contact, the feeling of sexual Jealousy is not developed to 
anything like the extent to which it would appear to be in 
many other savage tribes.’ I 

Jealousy, however, seems to have little or no 
connexion with sympathetic love, but to be entirely 
concerned with animal instinct and the sense of 
property, and many savages show jealousy to as 
remarkable a degree as the Central Australians 
show its absence. 

The question remains, and it is important for the 
study of the origin of the family, whether primitive 
love was merely organic desire. A priori it is 
conceivable that the family could have been estab- 
lished, monogamy made the type of marriage, and 
r E. Westermnrek, MI 11. 192, quoting Sponcer, Principles of 
Psychology, i. 488. 

V F. Nietzsche, Per Wille zur Maeht, Leipzig, 1911, iii. 235. 
The neuro-muECular effects in man are curiously paralleled in 
animals not only by intensifled activity, but by morphological 
developments; ‘it produces new weapons, pigments, coioura 
and forms, ... new rhythms, a new seductive music ’ (Havelock 
Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society [Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1897-1910, vol. vL], p. 179). 

3 Ellis, p. 139. */6. p.l33. . 

3 Ellis, Analysis of the Sexual Impulse in Man (Studies tn 
the Psychology of Sex, vol. liL), p. 220 f. ; Westermarck, History 
of Human Marriage^ London, 1901, p. 646. 

® Ellis, Sexual Impulse, pp. 211, 209. 

1 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 99 f. 
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more or less permanent unions-fixed in social haHt, 
merely by the operation of animal instincts. 
Similar results of tlie same causes are suflicient in 
the case of tlie animal world to preserve the race 
and render it efficient. 

The accounts available vary from pessimistic 
denial of anything hut reproductive impulse to ful- 
some predication of refined and romantic emotion. 
The contrast illustrates the difficulty of penetrating 
to the psychical processes or even the social feelings 
of the lower races. 

The Australian bride is generally dragged from 
home to the man to whom she is allotted. But 
‘love’ may come after marriage from kind treat- 
ment.^ It is pointed out that ‘love’ must he 
assumed in Australian marriages by elopement, 
which was a recognized form of mamage." 

The Papuan language possesses no word for 
‘ love.’ ’ The Hos have no word for it ; hut ‘ they 
feel it all the same.’* The Paharias are said to 
form ‘romantic’ attachments.” 

An observer remarks even of the Arabs that ' the passion of 
love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns ; 
but I doubt whetlier nnythinff is meant by them more than the 
grossest animal desire.’ 

This statement is probably too sweeping, as also 
is the statement that the Bible contains no reference 
to romantic love.i Love-songs are rare among the 
lower races,® probably a mere result of the imperfect 
development of literature. But Polynesian peoples 
are adept at love-poetry,® which may he regarded 
as proving some degree of an emotional refinement, 
or rather irradiation, of the passion of love. At 
the other extreme, physical contact, it has been 
remarked that kissing and caressin" are rare 
among savages, except towards young children.*® 

Yet among the Eskimo ’young couples arc frequently seen 
rubbing noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of 
tenderness.’ u 

Suicide, which is fairly frequent among the lower 
races, is often prompted by unrequited passion,*® 
But there are many trivi.al reasons for suicide 
which indicate merely a rudimentary development 
of character, and special conditions of social struc- 
ture must also he considered. It may he regarded 
as a general rule that love, of any degree or char- 
acter, is not an essential h.asis of marriage. Among 
the majority of early tribes marriage is a matter 
of arrangement; spouses are allotted by the re- 
latives, often in infancy. In many cases such 
‘ betrothed ’ couples are prohibited from all associa- 
tion until marriage takes place. That love, how- 
ever, may be a basis of permanent marriage is 
another matter. It is probably as essential as the 
needs of the offspring. Marriage by arrangement 
and • the marriage of convenience ’ were often con- 
tracted among the Greeks and Eomans, They 
were frequent in medimval Europe, and occur in 
modern civilization. But it is certain that social 
developments during the last century have involved 
a gener.al adoption of the principle that marriage 
should be based on previous mutual attachment. 

In the majority of early societies the two sexes 
are strictly separated, at least after puberty. 
Such a condition precludes much sympathy be- 
tween youths and maidens when marriage is to be 

1 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 
p. xxlv. 

s B, Malinowski, The Familp among Ote Avstralian Abori- 
gines, London, 1913, p. S3. 

s C. W. Abel, Savage Life in Seie Guinea, I.ondon, 190C, p. 42. 

4 E. T. D.alton, Descriptive Ethnotogg of Eennal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 20C. 

5 ii. p. 273. S IVcstcrmarck, Hum. Jlfarr.s, p. soo. 

7 The Etatement is that of n. T. Finck, Domantic Love and 
Personal Beautg, London. 18S7, p. 110. 

8 IVestemuirck, Hum. J/arr.S, p. 357 ; Eiiis, Sexvial Impulse, 
p. 212, 

9 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1SS4, p. 03 ; eee also ERE vii. 
740». 

1” Eiiis, foe. etf., quoting authorities. 

1* G. F. I.yon, Vopage of Discoverp, London, 1824, p. 353. 

1® Westermarck, Ilum.'ilarr.s, pp. 358, 602. 


undertaken.^ This segregation sometimes extends 
to married life ; in other words, there is a develop- 
ment of sex-clannishness, due either to natural 
inclination or to a certain subjection of women. 
Hence it is not surprising that among peoples like 
those of Eastern Africa it is regarded as disgi-ace- 
ful in a wife to show affection for her husband.* 
Among most rude peoples the man treats the 
woman with more or less roughness. This is to 
some extent the case in barbarism and among the 
lower classes of civilized society.® The ancient 
Greelrs, Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims represent 
that stage of culture in which woman is a slave, 
a prisoner, or both. Notions of female inferiority 
combine with a sense of property and of pro- 
prietary jealousy, and polygamy in some cases is 
a contributory factor. 

The_ conditions indicated above show that love 
in ‘primitive’ society had little chance of develop- 
ment except in and after marriage. ‘ Love comes 
after marriage ’ is a proverb used by Plutarch and 
by the Eskimo savage ; it is common all over the 
world. What is termed ‘romantic’ love is rare, 
even in the highest societies, when the married 
state has been established for some time. Conjugal 
love is more affection than passion, and affection 
depends on intellectual and moral sympathy ; com- 
munity of interests, habitual association, and 
mutual care of children contribute to the complete 
character of the emotion. These factors also are 
sufficient to produce permanence in marriage and 
to bind the family together. It is therefore un- 
necessary to call in the aid of teleology in general, 
or natural selection in particular, to explain the 
origin of the famOy. Nor is it possible to argue 
that ‘love has played little or no part in the 
institution of the family’® (see below, § i). The 
cannibal Niam-niam are said b^ a good observer 
to show an afleotion for their wives which is ‘ un- 
paralleled,’ ‘ and similar statements have been 
made of many savage peoples.® 

It is a justifiable conclusion that conjugal love 
was real, though elementary. Combined with 
occasional rough treatment, it was stiU genuine 
affection, based on 65’nipathy as well as on the 
sexual impulse.® Similarly, of primitive love in 
general it may be concluded that it possessed the 
same elements, in a less developed state and capa- 
city, as modem love in its best manifestations. 
We need not accept either the frequent denials of 
any form of love or the attribution of ‘ chivalrous ’ 
love to Bushmen and Congo savages.® Lastly, in 
estimating the evidence of observers, it must be 
remembered that their diagnoses of love are not 
based on one invariable scientific definition of the 
emotion. 

I, Development of conjugal love. — ^The extension 
of the elementary sexual impulse into coniugal 
affection with its complex associations should be 
regarded as, sociologically, the most important 
feature in the natural history of love. This 
emotion seems to have developed sufficiently in 
primitive society to assist in brealdng dow col- 
lective methods of mating, which apparently (as in 
Central Australia) were often li.able to be induced 
bj’ the hard conditions of savage life. The hypo- 
thesis is frequently put forward that the family 
and social organization are essentially antagonistic. 
But the pacific way in which they work together 
in existing races, both civilized and barbarous, and 

1 W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, Sshaffhausen, lEM, 
p. 325. 

2 J. D.iwboh, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, ISSl, p. 37 ; 
Malinou'ski, p. S3 ; 31/ L CUT. 

3 As A. J. Todd, The Primitive Familp, New York, 1913, p. 19. 

4 G. Scbwclnturtb, The Heart of Africa, London, 1873, i. 610. 

6 IVestermarck, llum. ,Varr.>, p. 602. 

6 See F. Bonney. in JAl xiil. n8S3J 130; Malinowsld, p. S3. 

7 As cited by Westermarck, Huta. JIarr.3, p. a58. See on th« 
whole subject ill !. 532. 
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also the fact that crnde types of social organization 
have been broken np by the family, strongly oppose 
this partial view. 

It IS right to notice that a time came ‘ when the 
conditions of life became favourable to an expan- 
sion of the early family, when the chief obstacle to 
a gregarious life — scarcity of food — was overcome.’ ^ 
But before that there was a different type of gre- 
gariousness, which, so far as it went, aid possess 
elements antagonistic to conjugal affection, at least. 
It is probable that increased security of subsistence 
assisted the mowth of this emotionand strengthened 
thereby the family bonds. Westermarck has argued: 

‘ Whero tha generativo power is restricted to a certain season 
— a peculiarity which primitive man seems to have shared with 
other mammals — it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes 
the prolonged union of the sexes, nor can I conceive any other 
egoistic motive that could account for this habit. Considering 
that the union lasts till after the birth of the offspring and that 
it is accompanied with parental care, I conclude that it is for 
the benefit of the young that male and female continue to live 
together. The tie which joins them seems, therefore, like 
parental affection, to ha an instinct developed through natural 
selection. The tendency to feel some attachment to a being 
which has been the cause of pleasure ... is undoubtedly at 
tha bottom of this instinct. Such a feeling may originally have 
induced the sexes to remain united and the male to protect the 
female even after the sexual desire was gratified ; and it procur- 
ing great advantage to the species in the struggle for existence, 
conjugal attachment would naturally have developed into a 
specific characteristic.' 3 

This is an important statement and calls for 
consideration. In the first place, the assumption 
that even the earliest palceolithic men were capable 
only of periodic impulse is insecurely based. That 
a more or less regular capacity aid ultimately 
develop from a periodic is a different matter. 
Secondly, even admitting the above-mentioned 
view, no account is taken of the phenomena of 
habit. Habit is the essential factor to-day, and 
must always have been, in the development of 
conjugal affection from the primary incidence of 
the sexual emotion. And here habit is reinforced 
by many associations, one of which is the care of 
children. Another, itself a strong emotion, is the 
proprietary feeling, strengthened by habit. Even 
the rudest savage woman feels a right of property 
in ‘ her man,’ however badly he treats her. Again, 
tha invocation of ‘natural selection’ is, when 
analyzed, merely rhetorical. Westermarck admits 
that the se.xual impulse is ‘ at the bottom ’ of con- 
jugal affection and prolonged union, but he here 
Ignores improved environment. Neither of these 
factors can, except by a metaphor, be identified 
with the agents or machinery of ‘ natural selection.’ 

Tha fact is that improvement of conditions and 
development of nerve and intelligence have been 
accompanied by an increase both in emotions and 
in their control; the emotion of love in all its 
mades has been no exception. To apply the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to such a 
development ivithin the species is a misapplication 
of Darwinism, or, rather, an unnecessary extension 
of the doctrine. 

2. Development of sexual love. — In order to 
estimate aright not only the course of development, 
but the character, of modem love in its typical 
form, it is necessary to note some further elements 
— in particular, complementary elements — in the 
love of man and woman. Male love is active and 
dominant ; female love is passive and subservient. 

* In men it l9 poseiblo to trace a tendency to inflict pain, or the 
siraulacrum ot pain, on the women they love ; it is still easier to 
trace in woman a delight in e.xperiencing physical pain when 
inflicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept subjection to his 
will. Such a tendency i» certainly normal.’ 3 

Hence various aspects of married life and of oourt- 
sliip : 

‘ .\mong the Slava ot the lower daaa the wives feel hurt II 
they are not beaten by their huabanda ; the peasant women in 


» MT !. 113. 

3 lb. ii. 191, citing also Hum. JIarr.3, ch. it 
3 Ellis, Sexual Impulse, p. 74. 


some parts of Hungary do not think they are loved by their 
husbands until they have received the first box on the ear; 
among the Italian Camorrists a wife who is not beaten by her 
husband regards him as a fool.’l ‘In courtship, animal and 
human alike, the male plays the more active, the female the 
more passive part. During the season of love tha males even 
of the most timid animal species engage in desperate combats 
with each other for the possession of the females, and there can 
be no doubt that our primeval human ancestors had, in the 
same way, to fight for their wives ; even now this kind of court- 
ship is far from being unknown among savages, lloreover, the 
male pursues and tries to capture the female, and she, after 
some resistance, finally surrenders herself to him. The sexual 
impulse of the male is thus connected with a desire to win the 
female, and the sexual impulse of the female with a desire to be 
pursued and won by the male. In the female sex there is con- 
sequently an instinctive appreciation of manly strength and 
courage.’ 2 

A connected resultof male superiority in strength, 
activity, and courage is the element of protection 
in male love, and of trust on the side of the female. 
The pugnacity observed in the males, both of 
animals and of wild men, is one aspect of the 
general increase of capacity efi’ected by passion. 
The intimate psychology of love reveals not only 
an impulse for union, but an association in the 
male psychosis with an impulse for destruction, 
and even for devouring. Love often uses the 
language of eating. The natural modesty and 
coyness of the female play an important part both 
in stimulating the love of the male and in re- 
fining it. ‘La pudeur,’ says Guyau, ‘a civilisd 
I’amour.’ * Connected with these differences is the 
relative sloivnesa of the growth of love in woman ; 
it proceeds by long circuiting. In men its growth 
is relatively rapid, and its duration generally less. 
Love, again, is ‘ only an episode in a man^ life, 
whereas for a woman it is the whole of her life.’ * 

Biologically, courtship is a stimulus of love, a 
means of producing tumescence. Owing to the 
differences of secondary characters noted above, 
the love of the male is expressed chiefly in acts of 
courtship, that of the female in receiving them. If 
the preservation of love in a permanent union is 
analyzed, it will be found that it depends on a 
more or less continuous process of courtship. 

A remarkable development of sexual love was 
made by the early Christians. This was the_ prac- 
tice of close but chaste unions between the virgins 
and young men (see art. Chastity). The poetic 
or romantic exploitation of love to which the 
custom led (as is shown by the literature) was per- 
haps the only sociological result. It is possible 
that this became a tradition and thus influenced 
the mediceval valuation and practice of chivalrous 
love. ‘For a mediceval knight the chief object 
of life was love.’ It became a formal cult, and 
theoretically was defined as ‘ the chaste union of 
two hearts by virtue wrought,’ ® Dante’s love for 
Beatrice is the highest type of the practice. Its 
essential condition was that the passion should be 
hopeless and should not be consummated in 
marriage. But, as with a similar ideal of love in 
ancient Greece, so in this case, the reality was 
generally immoral. The lady as a rule was the 
wife of another, and adultery was frequent. 

In European civilization to-day the factor of 
intellectual and moral sympathy in love has be- 
come more pronounced with the greater freedom 
and higher education of women. Sympathy 
strengthens affection, and affection strengthens 
sympathy. The element of equal friendship ip 
love has been greatly increased, and thus, emri- 
ously, in spite of the levelling which has taken 
place to some extent in class-distinctions, has made 
love between members of different social spheres 
more rare. 

A ‘ gentleman ’ to-day ‘ seldom lalla In love with a peasant 


1 Ellis. Sexual Impulse, p. COL - III i. 6j7. 
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girl, or an nrtiran with a '* lady.'” i Again, ‘ to a cultivated 
mind youth and beauty are by no means the only attractions 
of a woman; and civilisation has made female beauty more 
durable.' 2 

Meanwliile, the importance in marriage of com- 
patibility, physical and psychical, is becoming 
more and more recognized by the law. 

3. Social habits. — (a) Bestrictions on love. — The 
majority of primitive peoples impose restrictions 
on the physical gratification of love except in the 
marriage relation. This tendency thns harmonizes 
with the biological law that mating is the final 
cause of love. But an errant tendency is inevit- 
able, and many peoples have permitted it, with a 
proviso. Thus, ‘the Jakuts see nothing immoral 
in free love, provided only that nobody suliers 
material loss by it.’ “ In many of these cases the 
temporary possession of a lover is regarded as a 
test of complete womanhood, and in most of them 
the practice actually serves as a kind of trial- 
marriage. The case is very different in civiliza- 
tion, 

(6) The law of parity. — A. social and a biological 
tendency act as complementary factors, the one dis- 
couraging and the other encouraging love between 
biological similars. The one tendency is expressed 
in the remarkable rules of exogamy ; *■ the other, 
which may or may not be connected, is the ten- 
dency for those persons to be mutually attracted 
who are of the same grade of pigmentation. It 
has long been a popular belief that fair persons are 
attracted by dark, and vice versa ; even that short 
persons are attracted by tall, and vice versa. 
A. Bain raeaks of ‘the charm of disparity.’ 

•But da Vinol affirmed clearly and repeatedly the charm of 
parity . . . Men fall In love with and marry those who re- 
semble themselves.’ t 

Modern investigations have established this con- 
clusion,® 

One of these began from ‘the popular notion that married 
people end by resembling each other.’ The explanation was 
that they began by so doing. On the other hand, persons are 
not attracted to members of the opposite sex ‘ who are strikingly 
unlike themselves in pigmentary chor-aoters.’ ‘ With this feel- 
ing may perhaps bo associated the feeling, certainly very widely 
felt, that one would not like to many- a person of foreign, even 
though closely allied, race.’ ^ But the barriers between widely 
different races are occasionally broken by love. 

(c) Seasonal love. — Among primitive peoples 
there is a constant practice of what may be termed 
the periodic love-feast. Types of these are to be 
found among the Central Australians and the 
Dravidians of India. Certain festivals of medito- 
val Europe have been classed in the same category, 
with little foundation.® A prevalent deduction 
from these ‘ periods of licence ’ was that the morals 
of savages were degraded and licentious. But a 
closer study of savages makes it certain that their 
existence is ‘just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyU ’ (as was the still earlier view, in- 
stituted by Kousseau).® A more recent deduction 
was that among the earliest men and the lowest 
modem savages pairing took place only in spring 
and at harvest.^® The festivals in question would 
be ‘survivals’ of a primitive pairing - season. 
Among mammal and other animals (though not 
domestic), a periodic rat is general, though not 
universal. A doubtful statement has been made 
of so relatively a high type of people as the Cam- 
bodians that they exhibit a rut twice a year.” It 


is a fact that spring and harvest are among 
savages, barbarians, and modem peasants regular 
seasons both for general festivity and for special 
development of the sexual feelings. The reason 
may be partly biological, portly climatic, and 
partly connected with the food-supply. The prob- 
able conclusion is that, the conditions being 
favourable for any sort of expansion and perhaps 
specially so for amorous expression — an increase in 
the sexual impulse during these periods is estab- 
lished for modem peoples — the opportunity is 
taken by societies, wmicli express themselves only 
socially, to stimulate their normally feeble sexu- 
ality and to obtain organic relief.* 

The principle of dramatization, which is at the 
root of magical ceremony, may be noted in love- 
charms, of which all folk-custom, from the 
Australian to the European, has a store, and in a 
large class of primitive marriage ceremonies, which 
generally typify union. The latter are organized 
love-charms.^ 

The connexion between love and religion is of 
the same nature as the connexion between love 
and art and life generally. 

‘ Very much of what ia best in reliffiou, art, and life, owes Its 
charm to the progressively widening irradiation of sexual 

feeling.' 3 

4. Homosexual love. — Sexual love between in- 
dividuals of the same sex is a not infrequent 
abnormality. ‘It probably occurs, at least spor- 
adically, among every race of mankind,’ * and in 
post-Homeric Greece it became, so far as the male 
sex was concerned, almost a ‘ national institution.’ ® 
Cases of congenital perversion are very rare ; habit 
and environment have been largely overlooked by 
investigators.® The majority of barbarian and 
civilized peoples have condemned the habit; in 
mediffival Europe it seems to have been regarded 
as connected with witchcraft and heresy.’ 

II. Aon-SEXUAL LOVE.—i. Parental love.— As 
in the case of conjugal love, observation of primi- 
tive peoples is contradictory ; but it is certain that 
matenial aflection is universal, and paternal affec- 
tion, though less intense, and often defective, is 
normal in the human race.® 

According to Aristotle, parents love their children ns being 
portions of themselves. ■> Espinas regards this love ns a modi- 
Ued lovo of self or propertj’.io A. Bain, however, derived 
parental love from the ‘intense pleasure in the embrace of the 
young.'U But, ns Weslermarck notes, *if the satisfaction in 
animal contact were at the bottom of the maternal feeling, 
conjugal affection ought by far to surjiass it in intensity ; and 
yet, among the lower races at least, the case is exactly the re- 
verse, conjugal affection being vastly inferior in degree to n 
mother’s love of her child.’ He adds : ‘ it seems much more 
likely that parents like to touch their children because they 
love them, than that they love them because they touch them.' 13 
According to Herbert Spencer, parental lovo is ‘ essentially 
love of the weak or helpless.' is Westemiarck obseiwes that 
•when the young are born in a state of utter helplessness 
somebody must take care of them, or the species cannot sur- 
vive, or, rather, such a species could never have come into 
existence. The maternal instinct may thus be assumed to owe 
its origin to the survival of the tittest, to the natural selection 
of useful spontaneous variations.’ l< But, as stated al>ove, it 
is unnecessary to regard these instincts as cases of natur^ 
selection. 

z. Filial love. — ‘Children’s love of their parents Is generally 
much weaker than the parents’ love of their children. ... No 
individual is born with filial love.' But ' under normal circum- 
stances the infant from an early ago displays some attachment 
to Its parents,' especially to the mother. It is ‘not affection 
pure and simple. It is affection mingM with regmd for the 
physical and mental superiority of the parent.’ 1® 
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Conversely, parental and, still more so, paternal 
affection includes a regard for weakness and help- 
lessness. Filial love is proved to he normal in 

P rimitive races ; as with other forms of love, it is 
oth less intense and less complex than in civili2a- 
tion. 

3. Fraternal and social love. — All peoples exhibit 
‘altruism of the fraternal type, binding together 
chUdren of the same parents, relatives more re- 
motely allied, and, generally, members of the same 
social unit.’ ^ In primitive tribes social organiza- 
tion is the outcome of social needs, and a real 
social affection and friendly sympathy are proved. 
As before, Westermarck applies the doctrine of 
natural selection to this development. “ With 
progress in culture social affection becomes a 
marked feature of religious and ethical practice 
and theory. Noteworthy examples are tne doc- 
trine and duty of charity,® in Christianity ideal- 
ized by the Founder’s love for all mankind and by 
the theory of brotherly love, and the Oriental 
systems, such as the ahiiiisu of Hindu religions. 

The philosophical literature which exploits the 
idea of love is enormous. Plato developed the 
view that love is the creator of beauty, though 
beauty must have an objective element. Gre^, 
Christian, and medimval thinkers developed the 
connexion between love and faith, love of good 
and love of God. The amor intellectualis Dei of 
Spinoza is paralleled by many Oriental theories 
of contemplation. Throughout, love in religion 
stands midway between the philosophical and the 
human conceptions. 

III. Love - gods. — Deities embodying the 
abstract notion of love are hardly developed tmtil 
the higher stages of barbarism are reached, but 
some points may be noted in the previous evolu- 
tion. Animistic thouglit may produce, by a pro- 
cess of normal ‘hallucination,’ the belief that evil 
spirits, at a later stage various neutral or good 
spirits, behave as lovers of human beings. The 
peoples of the Dutch East Indies believe that evil 
spirits take the shape of handsome men and love 
their women.^ Primitive psychology, by analogi- 
cal reasoning, explains love as made of fire (the 
Malay notion®), or the state of love as one of 
possession. The latter animistic view is connected 
with any departure from the normal ; the new 
character of the individual is regarded as due to 
the entrance of a spirit. The West Africans attri- 
bute love to possession by the god Legba, or 
Elegbra. Dreams of love are explained in the 
same way as in mediceval Europe with its ideas of 
the incubus and succuba.^ Such a deity might 
develop, as others to be cited might have or actu- 
ally have developed, into a deity ‘ of Love.’ But, 
as usual, a deity has an indirect connexion only 
with this or that emotion. Many peoples, like 
the Finns,’ have regarded love as a form or insanity 
(a variety of possession). It is doubtful whether 
the description of this or that deity as ‘ patron of 
love’ has any more definite meaning than an in- 
direct connexion, such as is usually the case rvith 
‘possession.’ The Finns regarded the god of evil 
as the patron of love.® The Yoruba ‘patroness of 
love,’ Odudua, is ‘worshipped’ at erotic feasts,’ 
Her connexion with love is probably indirect only. 
Such a connexion is frequent in the case of ‘ deities 
of fertility.’ The Scandinavian Freyja, goddess of 
love and fruitfulness, seems to have been syuthe- 
1 MI ii. 194 f. 

2 Ib. ii. 197. 3 rb. I. 659. 

J. O. F. Riedel, De sluik- en Teroaharige rassfn Utxschtti 
Selelxt en Papua, The Hague, ISSO, pp. 232, 271, 340, 433 
5 Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 193. 

* A. B, Ellts, The Eice-spedtHng Peoples, London, 1S90, p. 44, 
The Toruba-tpeakinri Peoples, do. 1894, p. 67. 

7 J. M. Crawford, Kaltvala, New York, 1339, xiiii. 

3 Todd, The Primitive Family, p. 19, citing Crawford. 

9 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 43. 


sized with Frigg, goddess of marriage.’ Among 
the early Semites the Baal (like any local fetish 
of a hunting, pastoral, or agriculturjil tribe) was a 
source of fertility and a ‘heaven-god,’ and his 
wife, the Baalat, was therefore a goddess of 
fertility and of heaven. Some process, as yet un- 
certain, developed from this the figure of ishtar, 
Astarte, Ashtoreth, worshipped at Erech as the 
goddess of love, and identified with Nana, the 
Sumerian goddess of the planet Venus (see artt. 
Baal, Ashtart). The Heavenly Aphrodite of 
the Greeks is derived from this figure.’ It is 
possible that the Hindu god of love and desire, 
Kama, was developed in connexion with some such 
festival as the spring Vasanta of ‘ prosperity and 
love,’ which is primitive in character, though his 
figure is a direct personification of an emotion.® 
A connexion is often made in early thought 
between love and the moon — possibly a case of 
the regular attribution of fertilizing power to the 
satellite. The serpent is occasionally connected 
with myths of the origin of love, and aemons take 
the serpent-form in order to prosecute amours, or 
change from the human to the serpent-form on dis- 
covery.® The arrows of love, in folklore and 
poetry, seem to be due to an obvious analogy from 
the incidence of the emotion. Metaphor, through- 
out the world, speaks of the effect of love as a 
wound. 

Literatcre. — Tha more important authorities are given in 
the article. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


LOVE (American). — The psychology and social 
habits of the aboriginal American peoples are, on 
the whole, in line with those of other races at 
equivalent stages of development. But they ex- 
hibit one or two distinctive features. As an 
instance of the usual confiicting results of observa- 
tions, there is Morgan’s statement that the ‘ refined 
passion of love is unknoivn to the North American,’ ' 
and that of Gatlin, that the N. Americans are not 
‘ behind ns ’ in conjugal, filial, and paternal affec- 
tion.® An accidental case of difference, not due to 
observers, is the remarkable fact that the Nahuas 
possessed no word for love, while Quichua, the 
ancient language of Peru, had six hundred com- 
binations of the word meaning ‘to love.’ Observa- 
tion of this fact has led to an interesting analysis 
by Brinton of the expression of the idea in N. 
American dialects. He distinguishes four methods 
of linguistic reaction to the emotion of love: (1) 
inarticulate cries, (2) assertions of identity and 
union, (3) assertions of sympathy and similarity 
(2 and 3 are clearly not distinct), and (4) assertions 
of a desire. It is noted that the Mayas possessed 
a radical word for the joy of love, which was purely 
psychical in significance.’ ‘Komantic affection’ 
is predicated, as usual, by certain observers.® It 
is clear that the Americans compared favourably 
with other races in the combination of love witn 
female chastity, and in the filial and social forms 
of altruism. It is, for instance, stated that the 
Central Americans at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion were remarkable for their brotherly love 
and charity to the needy. The Naudowessie.s 


1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 
London, 1832-83), L 303. 

9J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1393, 11. 12817.; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, do. 1899, p. 24. 
See Herod, i. 199 ; Jer 719 4417^- 
9 E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, Boston, 1395, pp. 154, 
156, 452, 455. 

4 Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 193. 

9 L. H. Jlorgan, Systems of Consanguinity and AJlnity, 
London, 1370, p. 207. 

*G. Catlin, Manners, Customs, and Condition of the .V. 
Amer. IndiansS, London, 1842, L 121. 

7 D. G. Brinton, ‘The Conception of Love^ in some ^American 
Languages,* in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, xxiiL [1830] 540. , , „ 

3 G. Gibbs, in Contrib. M.A. Ethnol. i. (1377), quoted by E. 
Westermarck, Ilum. Marr.s, London, 1901, p. 503 f. 
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(Dakota), Californians, and Eskimos, among others, 
are mentioned as being exemplary in their regard 
for aged parents hut their care for children, 
though marked, is not above the standard of con- 
temporary races.’ In short, they exhibit a slightly 
more highly developed stage of the social form of 
affection. It is worth noting that all observers 
attribute to the Northern Indians a measure of 
chivalrous feeling. 

One abnormality, namely, homosexual love be- 
tween individuals of the male sex, was curiously 
prevalent ; it is sufficient to refer to the remark- 
able list of authorities adduced by Westermarck.® 
It is possible that the military tone of N. American 
life — and the practice was chiefly characteristic of 
the Northern aborigines — was a predominantfactor, 
as in the cases of the Fijians and ancient Greeks. 

The personification of love in the figure of a 
deity and the worship of erotic forces are perhaps 
less conspicuous, as might be expected, than in 
other societies. The Nahua peoples celebrated, it 
is said, ‘a month of love,’ during which many 
young girls were sacrificed in honour of the god- 
desses Xochiquetzal, Xochitecatl, and Tlazolteotl, 
who were patronesses of sexual love.^ But the 
Central American deities, with the exception of 
the leading members of the pantheon, were ex- 
tremely vague personalities ; it is generally doubt- 
ful whether two names refer to one deity or two, 
and it is still more problematical what forces or 
properties the divine names represented. But the 
name Tlazolteotl seems to have a definite con- 
nexion with love, though we cannot, with Camargo, 
regard her absolutely as ‘the Mexican deity of 
love.’ 

' Her home,' he states, ‘ was In the ninth heaven, in a pleasant 
garden, watered hy innumerable lountains, where she passed 
her time spinning and weaving rich stuiTs, in the midst of 
delights, ministered to by the inferior deities. No man was 
able to approach her, but she had in her service a crowd of 
dwarfs, bulToons, and hunchbacks, who diverted her with their 
songs and dances. ... So beautiful was she painted that no 
woman in the world could equal her . . . whoever had been 
touched by one of the flowers that grew in the beautiful garden 
of Xochiquetzal [sic] should love to the end, should love faith- 
fully.' ® She not only inspired and provoked acts of lovo, but 
was able to hear confessions and to give absolution. 

The last detail has been emphasized by Spence,* 
in connexion with the meaning of her name, to 
reduce the goddess to the status of a Mexican 
Cloacina. But, in spite of the priestly rhetoric of 
her. description, there is enough in its latter por- 
tion to establish her as a deity of love, though 
probably illicit. Brasseur de Bourbourg regarded 
a volcanic symbol and Boturini Benaduci the high 
god Tezcatlipoca, as deities of love, without any 
foundation.’ Equally unfounded, except in the 
sense of indirect connexion, are the cases of the 
moon {especially among the most northerly peoples) 
and of fire.® The N. Americans are slightly be- 
hind their contemporaries in the development of 
deities of love. 

LnERATURE.— This la given In the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LOVE (Buddhist). — The way in which early 
Buddhist literature takes account of the emotion 
of love is many-sided. It cannot adequately be 
settled, as some have tried to settle it, by a treat- 
ment that is too abstract or, again, too specialized. 
The hunger for unity or simplification leads some 
historians to assign to every departure in religious 

1 HI 1. 631, 631, coo, 603. 

2 Jb. 1. 403 ff. , 631. S 76. 11. 456 Cf. 

IH. H. Bancroft, NR 11. 830 f., quoting J. de Torquemadn, 
ilonarguia Indiana, Madrid, 1723, 11. 2S0, 290, and C. E. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, TTfsf. des nations eiviUsIes (fit Meitgttc 
et de VAmMgue c^ntrale, Paris, 1857-59, ill. 630, 11. 4C2 f. 

5D. 51. Camargo, in Noxiveltes Annales des Voyages, xclx. 
IParis, 1843] 132 f., quoted in NR ill, 377 f. 

6 L. Spence, Hytlis of Hcxico and Peru, London, 1013, p. 880. 

7 NR ill. 605, 607. 

6 D. 0. Brinlon, Myths of the Nets "World, Now York, 1863, 
pp. 132, 140. 


or philosophical thought one fimdamental or lead- 
ing idea — a view that may be attained by closing 
the vision to all but a few considerations. No 
great teacher ever discoursed systematically, or 
even mainly, on one subject. And it is os mis- 
leading to say, of early or any Buddhism, that love 
is its ‘ ground-thought ’ as to substitute any other 
single emotion, idea, or aspiration in place of love. 
A glance at the scheme drawn up by the present 
writer of how, and with what frequency, or other 
emphasis, such things are envisaged in the saints’ 
anthology of early Buddhism’ should suffice to 
give pause to such generalizations. There it is 
shown that the inner, or upper, circle of adherents 
to what was first Icnoivn as the Siisana (rule, order), 
or Dhamma (norm, doctrine), of the followers of 
the Sakyas’ son found, in the goal that they had 
reached, not a unison, but n diversity of aspects. 
And it is hardly 5vise for interpreters of another 
age and tradition to contradict them. 

Further, Buddhism was a movement set on foot 
with a view to the needs and ideals not solely, or 
oven mainly, of the academy or the cell, but of 
‘ all sorts and conditions of men,’ in so far as these 
were represented among dwellers between Himfi.- 
laya and Ganges, Its doctrines were not pro- 
mulgated only among a chosen few ; its teachers 
went afield without delay, waiting in the groves 
by village and city to converse with all and any 
who came to hear. It is true that its ideals, like 
those of Christianity, stretched far beyond and 
away from the range of notions and wishes common 
among average errant mortals. But there was that 
in the one movement, as in the other, which availed 
to draw to it the hearts of the many as well os the 
aspirations of the few. And among the needs and 
the emotions covered by the word ‘love,’ the 
teachers of Buddhism and the compilers of its 
sacred literature met and dealt with every variety 
of channel, and every degree of refinement or the 
reverse. We may, tor clearness of reference, sot 
out those channels of normal love as follows : (1) 
parental, especially mother-love; (2) filial love; 
(3) fraternal and kin love ; (4) friendship ; (6) sox 
love ; (6) love of a superior for an inferior ; (7) lovo 
of an inferior for a superior ; and (8) lesthetic and 
ideal love. It is easy to see that other emotions 
are blended ovith these, wherever they are found, 
but it is no less true that the word ‘ love ’ is much 
used for each one of the eight. 

As a doctrine based with great and very frequent 
emphasis on the generally current fundamental 
principles of morality, or social conduct (such as 
the veto on murder, theft, loose sex-morality, 
harmful speech, and intemperance). Buddhism 
had homilies and a benediction for all channels of 
love so practised as to draw men together in 
mutual goodwill and domesric and social happi- 
ness. These are scattered about the Nikuyas 
(collections of Suttas, or discourses). But the 
homily to Siiigala’ is the most comprehensive in 
its scope. The Buddha is represented as inter- 
rupting the open-air morning orisons of a young 
layman. The latter is rendering homage to the 
four quarters of the firmament, the nadir, and the 
zenith, presumably to the .several devas — the ‘ four 
great rJijas ’ and others — who presided over them, 
though they are not mentioned. The lajnnan per- 
forms these rites out of loyalty to his dead father’s 
wishes. The Buddha substitutes for these objects 
of worship six objects of devotion and service as 
more desirable, viz. the devotion of children to 
parents and of parents to children, that of learners to 
teachers and conversely, that of husband to wife and 
conversely, that of friend to friend, that of master 

1 Psalms of the Early Rnddhislt, London, 1010-18. pt. L p. 
xzxvil, pt. ii. p. 420. .1 I' 

- Blgha NikSya, iii., xxxi. 
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to servant and conversely, and that of layman 
to recluse or Brahman and conversely. The prac- 
tical forms which these six several modes of devo- 
tion or worship should take are simply and concisely 
described. For our present purpose it is chiefly 
interesting to note that they are prescribed not 
as mere duties or moral acts, hut rather as ways 
of giving expression to a spirit of ‘compassion’ 
felt by the agent. Thus not only should parents 
in five ways take compassion on {anu-kampanti, 
lit. ‘vibrate towards or after’) their children, and 
teachers in five other ways take compassion on 
their pupils, but wives, in yet other five ways, 
should take compassion on their husbands, friends 
and colleagues, in yet other five ways, should take 
compassion on any honourable man {hulaputtai 
this would refer pointedly to Singala and his com- 
panions), in yet other five ways servants should 
take compassion on their master, and in yet other 
six ways recluses and Brahmans should take com- 
passion on the laity. The corresponding term in 
the other six cases of reciprocated service — e.gr., of 
children to parents, husbands to wives, etc. — is 
‘ministering to,’ or ‘waiting upon.’ And the 
choice of these two Pali words, differing as they 
do from those that we should find in a similar 
European catalogue, is interesting. The former 
word — to show, take, feel ‘compassion’ — while it 
is here applied, for instance, to the devotion of the 
good servant, is very often used in the Suttas for 
the supreme instance of the reciprocal devotion — 
that of a superior for inferiors — to wit, the com- 
passion moving a Buddha to spend himself ‘ for the 
welfare, the happiness of many folk, for the good 
. . . of gods and men,’i and ‘to live perpetually 
moved towards the welfare of all that lives and 
breathes.’^ It was this spirit that he prescribed 
for those whom he sent forth as missionaries.® For 
aU these six forms of mutual service or devotion 
a Christian catalogue Avould probably use the word 
‘love,’ however much the sources and outlets of 
the emotion so termed are shown to differ. The 
fact that the Buddhist catalogue does not brin^ in 
its ethics to supplement, or flow from, SingiUa’s 
religions beliefs, but supersedes the latter by the 
former, and, again, the fact that it substitutes the 
‘ divine emotion ’ of compassion and the practical 
devotion of ministry for our more familiar and 
pregnant ‘ love ’ show us the need that there is for 
caution in making affirmations about love in Bud- 
dhism. It may help us further towards some, or 
away from other, conclusions if we examine in 
brief detail some of these forms as met ■with in the 


2. Sex love. — No case is found of a woman 
seeking death or religion through the death not 
of her child, but of her husband. Sail does not 
appear in Buddhist literature. The anthology 
mentioned above has one case, vouched for by the 
Commentary only, of a man leaving the world 
because of his young wife’s death from snake-bite.* 
And women are recorded, in text and commentary, 
as having left the world because their husbands 
had forsalten it for religion. The power of sex to 
enthrall is fully acknowledged,® as is that of sex- 
repulsion.® But there was no one ancient and 
mcving ‘ Canticle ’ of sex-love calling for spiritual- 
ized annexation to the Buddhist books, such as we 
possess in the legacy left by Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Christian apostles. No allegory of the ‘ com- 
passion ’ of a Buddha for his adherents is found in 
the pretty love-song of the Sutta called ‘The 
Questions of Sakka.’* Conjugal love — a blend of 
sex-feeling, parent-feeling, and friendship — finds 
beautiful expression in old Indian literature, but in 
poems that are younger than early Buddhist books. 
This is possibly the outcome of a social evolution — 
an evolution which a century or two of Buddhist 
ethics as to the right devotion in husband and wife 
may have done much to bring about. It may be 
noted in this connexion that the A^okan rock and 
pUlar edicts, although they are now and then didactic 
on family relations, are silent as to conjugal life. 
Again, it is perhaps a pathetic touch in the 
Anthologies that shows woman at her best ready 
for the comradeship, but man blind to it. Maha- 
Kassapa, who headed the Order at the Buddha’s 
death, and Bhadda KapilanI, famed as a preacher, 
were, by commentarial tradition, husband and wife, 
and not in their final birth only. They left the 
world by mutual agreement, having gone through 
the form of marriage to please their kin. She, m 
the poems attributed to her, glories in her ex- 
husband’s gifts and in their ‘spiritual friendship’ 
and common ■vision of the truth. His much longer 
poem reveals him as both the anchorite and the 
friend of mankind, even of the outcast, but has no 
word concerning her.® It is conceivable that the 
larger, more heterogeneous group composing the 
family in ancient India may have hindered the 
evolution of the conjugal relation. According to 
the sidelights thrown by the Suttas on domestic 
life, a girl left her home to enter the house not of 
her husband, but of her father-in-law.® Sh e became 
more or less the servant of him and his wife as well 
as of her husband. Eeference also is occasionally 
found to a second wife ; 


five Nilcdyas. 

X, Parental love. — The typical form of intense 
and self-surrendering devotion is that of mother- 
love, just as the type of overwhelming sorrow is 
that of the bereaved mother.® The ■wise man 
should cleave to a genuine friend — a watchful, 
loyal, sagacious, sympathizing friend — as the 
mother is devoted to her child.® And not only 
to his friends ; 

• E'en as a mother watcheth o’er her child. 

Her only child, even with iile itsell. 

So let U3 for all creatures, g-reat or small, 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 

Ay, let us practise love for all the world, 

Upwanl and downward, yea, before, behind. 
Uncramped, free from ill-will and enraity.’S 

This simile is quite in keeping ■with the chosen 
term ‘ being moved, or ■vibrating towards,’ or ‘ com- 
passion,’ since mother-love contains so large an 
element of passionate, protecting pity. 

I Dlgha Niiaga, i'u. 211, etc. 

^ AUguttara .Xikdya, iv. 203, etc. 
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5 Ehuddaia EufAa {DTS, 1015), p. 8. 


' Woeful when sharing home with hostile wife.’l 
3. Love towards the Buddha. — Filial love alone 
is the form wherein early Buddhist devotees gave 
expression to their feeling for the founder of their 
rule and doctrine. They confessed themselves not 
seldom as the ‘o^ivn mouth-born’ sons and daughters 
of the Buddha® — a sentiment which, in the later 
commentarial records, finds an echo in these 
children being termed severally ‘my son,’ etc., by 
the Master.® Yet, so far as the present ■writer 
knows, none of the usual terms for love or affection 
is applied to him, and certainly no one is spoken of 
as loving him by ‘taking compassion upon’ him. 
He, as father, teacher, ‘recluse,’ is ministered to or 
waited upon ; it is he who ‘ takes compassion ’ on 
children, disciples, and laity. Honour, worship, 
or homage, faith or confidence, and the term 
pasnnna, which may be rendered ‘resting in,’ 

I Rhya Davids, Psalms, ii. 34. 3 Afiguttara Nikdya, 1 1. 

s Rhya Davids, Psalms, i. 159 f., and several Suffus. 

4T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 
1399-1910, ii. SOI. 

5 Rhys Davids, E^aZms, i. 49, ii. 359 f. , 

8 ilajjhima Xikaya. i. ISO; Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 159 L 

7 Rh>'3 Davids, Psalms, 1 103, 1G3. 
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‘ satisfied with ’ — such are the expressions for the 
emotion felt, but not ‘love.’ The Indian words 
for love were not sufficiently elastic to cover this 
relation — a relation which was not the less deep 
and genuine, whether it was expressed in terms 
of the self-surrendering devotion of a believing and 
adoring ‘heart’ or of the intellectual love of the 
philosophic mind ; 

‘ I see him with my mind ns 't were mine eyes, 

By night, by day, incessant, watching ever. 

1 reverence him while waiting for the morn. 

And thus methinks I’m ever with him dweiling. 

Truly my mind with him Is joined, O brahman.' i 
The emancipating force of his teaching drew the 
imagination : 

‘ So I, leaving the men of vision cramped. 

Come as the swan flies to the mighty sea.* 2 
And the charm or majesty of his presence drew by 
way of sense : 

' O wondrous fair the All-enlightened shines 


Like a great storm-cloud in the summer sky. 

Thou on th 5 ’ followers poorest precious rain, 

. . . nohle of aspect, whose skin 

Resembleth gold, say, what is friar's life 
To thee with presence so supremely fair?’3 

This adoration for his person is usually accepted, 
but not always : 

‘ Long have I wished, lord,' said the devoted Vakkall on his 
deathbed, * to draw near to behold the Exalted One, but now is 
there no more strength left in me to come 1 * * Let be, Vakkali, 
what hast thou to do with seeing this poor frame of me ? He 
who seeth the Norm, he it is that seeth me ; be that seeth me 
is he who seeth the Norm.'* 

And indeed it was the conviction that, in this man 
of the long and tueless ministry, carried out purely 
from sweet compassion for the sons of men, such 
msdom and goodness, charm and power, were com- 
bined as to banish, while and where he lived, the 
need for superhuman objects of worship from his 
followers, and -which, long after he had passed 
away, aided the theological evolutions of Mahayan- 
ism— the conception, namely, of MaujusrI, and 
Avalokitelvara, wisdom and compassion personi- 
fied. And Maitreya or Metteyya, the future 
Buddha, has been conceived as one who will revive 
the spirit of lovingkindness among men.' 

4._ Love to-wards deities. — For deity, or the 
deities of its age, early Buddhism finds no need of 
adoring devotion. No deities in our sense of the 
word exist for it. All devas are more like our 
conception of angels, beings difl'ering from man- 
kind only in degree and in quality of physical and 
mental characteristics. They inhabited other more 
or less adjacent worlds or spheres. On earth were 
nature-spirits or fairies, usually termed devata 
(lit. ‘ deity ’). All were to be treated with goodwill 
and friendliness, but nothing further. They were 
believed to have the power of communicating 
with man, and are found rebuking and admonish- 
ing the lax or lazy recluse. But in the case of the 
chosen few — a Buddha and his Arahants — it is 
the devas who render homage and minister to the 
man, not the reverse.® 

S’ Ideal love. — ^The emotion of ideal love, though 
^ was not reserved for any personified deity in 
Buddhism, and though it played largely round the 
person of the founder, was not otherwise atrophied. 
It never appears as associated with the whole of 
uiat cosmodicy which, for the more intellectual 
Buddhists, takes the place of a theodicy. Devo- 
tion bestowed _ on a ‘ cosmic mechanism,’ ^ not 
planned by divine wisdom, and invol-ving for each 
and all so much unspeakable sulfering, was not to 
be looked for. But the Norm, as doctrine and as 
a part of that cosmos, in Pali dhamma and 
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dhammaia, constituted for the intelligent adherent 
a source of austere affection {rati). Admiration for 
dhammata is a refrain in the Brethren’s antho- 
loCT,^ and the expression ‘love for the Norm’ 
{dhammagata, rati) is met with : e.g. (here called 
‘ the Ideal ’) : 

* Is his lovo set on the Ideal, 


Other loves that Love suipasseth.* ^ 

The same emotion is aroused by the idea of 
Nirvana {nibhanabhirati, a stronger form of rati ) : 

'All my heart’s love is to Nibbana given,'* 
and by that of the Sasana, or ‘religion,’ ‘rule’ 
{sdsanarati).* 

6. Friendship. — ‘Goodwill and friendliness’ 
{avyapada, adosa, mettd) e.xpress, better perhaps 
than the overburdened word ‘ love,’ that expanded 
sentiment of amity to all living things winch the 
average man can cherish only for personal friend 
or comrade. The cultivation of amity {caritas), 
pity, sjmipathetic gladness, and equanimity formed 
a sort of sublimated or higher sila, or code of 
morals, the first three of them forming a develop- 
ment of that ‘vibrating towards,’ or compassion, 
which is so essential an attitude in Buddhist 
ethics. It is to these that the Elder Eevata refers 
in defending himself against the charge that he 
lived in the woods to receive stolen goods : 

* Since I went forth from home to homelese life. 

Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or plan 
Un-Ariyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, nil this long interval : — 

“ Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay, 

Let them bo brought to pain and misery 1 ” 

Nay, lovo I do avow, made infinite, 

Weil trained, by orderly progression grown. 

Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With all am I a friend, comrade to all, 

And to all creatures kind and mercifid ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in goodwill is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fluctuate 
I make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate.’ * 

If, as certain writers think, we should refrain 
from applying so warm-blooded a term as ‘love’ 
to mettd, ‘ amity,’ this may be justified, perhaps, 
on etymological grounds, and on the ground that 
Buddhism sets itself against passionate feeling. 
But it cannot be justified either by lukewarmness 
in the exordiums to practise mettd and sympathy 
Avith pain or joy or by sluggishness in the carry- 
ing out of these -virtues by leading Buddhists. 

It would be hard to find in ancient literature 
any exordium so aglow -ivith ‘goodwill towards 
men ’ as that of the so-called Four Brahma-viharas, 


i.e. Best Dispositions, or Four Infinitudes : 

* Suffusing, tender and compassionate, such an one with the 
rays of our loving (or sj-mpathizing) thought, and from him 
forthgoing suffusing this and that quarter, tho whole world 
with loving consciousness far-reaching, . . . beyond measure; ’I* 

or, again, as that of the emancipation of mind 
through ‘ amity ’ : 

•AH the means that can bo used ns bases for right doing . . . 
are outshone in radiance and glory by this, which takes all 
those up into itself.' 7 , j -j . 

If this be amity only, we can let love stand aside ! 

There is no specific and positive injunction to 
‘love your enemies,’ but this is only because the 
true spirit of the Dhamma would label no fellow- 
creatures as enemies. All were either to be 
‘ministered unto’ -with honour or to be taken 
compassion upon in that spirit of grpe tenderness 
for the burden of ill on earth— and in the heavens 

too ^which is Buddhism at its emotional best. 

‘Conquer the wrathful by mildness, . . . the 
stingy by giving, the liar by truth 1’® is the pre- 
scribed line of action. 

7 . Altruism.— Among the channels for catholic 
altruistic sentiment, however termed, the giving of 
1 Rhv-s Dovids, Psalms, ii. 29, n. 2. 

5 / 6 . ii. 297. * ■^- i- 

«/6.i.l87. ii. 2S0. 

6 Majjhima Xikava, L 129. 7 Itimttaka. 19-2L 

8 Bhammapada, 223. 
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worldly, and the giving of spiritual, goods, 
Buddhist missionary labours from the earliest days 
are well known, and, from Aioka’s days, are 
matters of history. The Sutta describing a con- 
versation between the Master and Punna of the 
Sunaparantas — a bhikkhu whose labours were 
crowned with martyrdom — is typical of the incor- 
ri^ble unfaltering ‘amity’ of the missionary 
spirit.^ Of the other kind of giving, while ddna, 
‘liberality,’ is recommended, especially as a pious 
and profitable return to the dispensers of spiritual 
gifts, the absence of any systematic inculcation of 
‘charity,’ or poor relief, is noticeable. There 
were poor folk and beggars, for the ideal king is 
described as giving largely to such.“ But the Fact 
that the religious ‘friar’ was termed almsman 
(bhiklchu), and took his place as a beggar among 
beggars (save that he never ‘begged,’ but only 
passed by), seems to indicate that the practice of 
charity at the door and in kind was a matter of 
course, not calling for special exhortation. Eoyal 
donors gave their charity in almshaUs at each city 
gate. 

A noteworthy feature in the developments of 
secedent Buddhism is the expansion, in eschato- 
logical hypotheses, of the altruistic spirit so 
strongly fostered, for life on earth, by the original 
teaching. In the early Dhamma concentrative 
self-training receives relatively more emphasis 
than any exercise in the expansion of emotional 
imagination. But in the altruistic patience and 
faith of the Bodhisattva ideal we see the mother- 
germ reaching a sublimity unattained in the poetic 
idealism of any other creed. 

Litkrattob.— I n addition to works cited in footnotes, see 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 1910, p. 60f. ; 
R. Pischel, Leben und Lehrs des Buddha, Leipzig, 1900, p. 
V8f., criticized in H. Oldenberg, ‘Der Buddhismus und die 
chrisUiche Liebe,’ Aus dsm alien Indien, Berlin, 1910, p. 1 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

LOVE (Celtic). — i. Gauls. — The Celts do not 
appear to have had at any time in their history 
any special god or goddess of love. In later times 
the numerous goddesses of fertility often possess 
the attributes of love-patrons ; and it is, therefore, 
probable that this conception was identified with 
them, if at any time it formed a special subject of 
worship among the Celts. "We have, for example, 
among the goddesses of ancient Gaul one who is 
equated with Diana, but who possesses at the same 
time some of the characteristics of Venus (G. Grupp, 
Kvltur der alien Kelten und Gemianen, Munich, 
1905, p. 160). It is possible, then, that there was 
a tendency among the primitive Celts to assign 
love-attributes to some of their deities. Thus, we 
are not yet certain of the form of cult addressed to 
the Matres, who were the special patrons of women, 
presiding at child-birth ; but it was without doubt 
a kind of love-worship, especially that of mother- 
hood, since these goddesses are usually represented 
with a child in their arms. In Christian times 
these wooden figures, blackened with age, were 
often mistaken for those of the Virgin, and, under 
the name of Vierges noires, were given a place of 
honour in the churches (J. A. MacCullooh, The Eel. 
of the Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 45 f. ; cf. 
also ERE iii. 280). Another class of disunities 
called Virgines were also closely associated with 
the Matres — in fact, this title may have been but 
an appellative of the latter. They were served by 
priestesses, whose existence has been explained by 
the hypothesis that many Celtic divinities were at 
first female, and were, therefore, served by women 
possessed of the tribal lore (t6. 317). Strabo (rv. 
IV. 6), copying from Pytheas, who visited the 
western seaboard of France about 322 B.C., gives 
an account of the mystic rites practised by some 
Samnite women who inhabited a small island in 

• Jlajjhima, 111. 267 f. 5 Rhys Davids, Dialogues, L 177. 


the ocean near the mouth of the Loire; and, though 
Straho calls these rites Bacchic, it is very probable 
that they were connected with some form of love- 
worship. 

In the betrothal rites of the founders of Mar- 
seilles there appear to be indications of the exist- 
ence of a love-god. We are told that the daughter 
of the king, after a splendid repast, entered the 
room with a full cup in her hand, and extended it, 
by chance or otherwise, to a stranger. The father 
sanctioned it at once, declaring that it was a god 
who wished it (Aristotle, quoted by Athemeus, 
xiii. 36 [p_, 576]). According to Plutarch (Ama- 
torius, xxii., de Mulierum virtutibus, xx.), it was 
customary among the Asiatic Celts for the betrothal 
to take place before the altar of the goddess, who, 
in the case which he cites, happened to he Artemis. 
It is impossible to say how far those rites were 
influenced by the customs of the Greeks. 

In spite of the miserable condition to which 
women were reduced among the Gauls, they were 
renowned for their devotion and fidelity to their 
husbands (see Ethics and Morality [Celtic], 1. 2 ). 
Yet by the 4th cent. A.D., if we may accept the 
statementof the Emperor Julian (Omi. ii., text and 
tr. W. C. Wright, London, 1913, i, 218 f. ; also Ep. 
19 ; G. Dottin, 3Ianuel pour servir d I'itude de 
Vantiquit&celtigue, Paris, 1906, p. 141), a sad change 
had taken place in the character of the Celtic 
women, especially among the Eastern Gauls. 

Julian relates that the Celts took the Rhine as a Judfro of the 
fidelity of their wives. When a child was horn, the father placed 
it on a shield and set it on the river. If the child was leg^itimate, 
it floated on the surface of the water; but if, on the contrary, 
it was illegitimate, it was swallowed up by the waves. We are 
uncertain, however, whether the tribes referred to were Celtic 
or German. The love-motive also existed without doubt in the 
cult of the Earth, the great mother of gods and men, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say (of. 0. Jullian, Mistoire de la 
Oaule, Paris, 1908, ii. 123). 

2 . Irish. — In his well-knotvn hymn St. Patrick 
prayed against the ‘ spells of women, smiths, and 
druids ’ ( W. 0, E. Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 
188011., i. 66). The women to whom the saint 
refers were probably those of the side, who re- 
joiced in eternal youth and beauty, and whoso 
capacity for love was so great that they would go 
forth themselves to woo and win mortals. Once the 
spell was cast, not even the greatest hero could 
resist. The important rOle played by these divine 
women in Irish mythology is revealed in the account 
of the adventures of Connla, where even the power- 
ful magic of druidism fails to remove the spell. 

Connla, walking on the hills of Usnech in company with his 
father Cond, who w’as supreme kin? of Ireland from a.d. c. 122 
to c. 167, saw n beautiful damsel approaching, f She was attired 
in a strange garb ; and, when Connla asked her whence she came, 
she replied: *We are the great sidf hence wc are called the 
people of the side,* i.e. of the mound or hillock. The father 
wished to know wth whom his son was speaking, so the damsel 
informed him that she had come to invite Connla, whom she 
loved, to the Mag Mell, ‘Plain of Delight,* where dwelt King 
Boada^. ‘Come with me,‘ she cried, ‘ Connla the Red, of the 
spreclued neck, flame-red, aycllow crown awaits thee ; thy figure 
shall not wither, nor its youth nor its beauty till the dreadful 
Judgment.* Cond then bade Cordn the druid, who, like the 
others, heard but did not see the damsel, chant a magic song 
against her. She departed, but not before throwing Connla an 
apple, which was his solo sustenance for a month, and yet noth- 
ing diminished from it. After a while longing seized Connla 
for the damsel, and at the end of a month he beheld her again, 
when she addressed him thus: ‘It is no loft^' seat on which 
Connla sits among the short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death. 
The ever-living beings (Mi bithbi) invite thee. Thou art a 
favourite of the men of Tethra, for they see thee every day in 
the assemblies of thy father's house among thy dear friends,* 
Again the king urged the druid to chant against her, but she 
made answer : ‘ 0 Cond of the Hundred Battles, druidism is not 
loved, little has it progressed to honour on the Great Strand. 

A just man [probably an allusion to St. Patrick Inser^d in the 
eagal %viU come with a great following; and his law will destroy 
the incantations of druids from passing the lips of black, lying 
demons,* She then told Connla of another kind, in which was 
no race save only women and maidens. When she had ended, 
Connla gave a bound into her ship of glass, and they sailed away. 
From that day to this they have never been seen, and no one 
knows whither they went (for the text of this saga see Win- 
disch, Irish Grammar, tr. N. Moore, Cambridge, 18S2, pp. 
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1S4-1S0 , Fr. tr. in d'Arbois de Jubainville, L’£pople ecUique en 
Irlande, Paris, 1892, pp. 3S4-390 ; and a summary in K. Meyer 
and A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, i. 145 f.). 

Oengus, the beautiful, sometimes called Mac lud 
Oc, ‘ Son of the Young Ones ’ (t.e. of Dagda and 
Boand), is also a god of growth and fertility who 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of a 
god of love. He has been called the Eros of the 
Gaels, because he was patron of Diarmaid, beloved 
of women, and because his Msses became birds which 
whispered thoughts of love to youths and maidens. 

The love-motive occurs very frequently in the 
stories of the Tuatha D 6 Danann, the youth and 
beauty of whose women were supposed to be unfad- 
ing (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadcltca, London, 1892, 
ii. 203). One of the earliest concerns Eri, sister of 
Bres, who was son of the Fomorian Elatha. 

The love-motive is equally prominent in the 
Voyages of Bran and Maelduin, which are close 
parallels to the adventures of Connla. In both of 
these stories the happy mortal is allowed to visit 
Elysium, which he finds to consist of an island 
inhabited by an amorous queen, who gladly wel- 
comes the mortal visitor and is equally reluctant 
to let him depart. 

A most interesting example of the development 
of the primitive love-theme is found in ‘Ciich- 
ulainn’s Sick Bed.’ 

This saga relates that one day CiSchulainn rvas struck with 
a horse switch by two strange women, one of whom was attired 
in green and the other in red, and in consequence of this blow 
he lay till the end of the year without speaking to any one. 
Then came a stranger who sang verses promising health and 
strength to the hero, if he would accept the invitation of the 
daughters of Aed Abrat, to one of whom, Fann, it would give 
heartfelt joy to he espoused to Cdohulainn. Fann, daughter of 
Manannin mao Llr, who had been abandoned by her husband, 
had conceived a great affection for Cdohulainn, and the stranger, 
whose name was Liban, had been sent by her own husband, 
Labmid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, to tell Oiiohulainu 
that, if hewotild come and fight against Labraid's enemies, he 
should have Fann as his wife. After sending his charioteer Weg 
to visit the Plain of Delight, the great hero accepted the invita- 
tion and went to overthrow the opponents of Labraid. After 
remaining a month with Fann, ho returned to Ireland, promis- 
ing tomeetheragain nta trystingplace. Emer, his wife, having 
heard of this, went with fifty maidens, all armed with knives, to 
attack the lovers, and, when Fann saw them, she appealed to 
OiichulMnn for protection, which he promised. He was then 
bitterly upbraided by Emerforhavingdisgracedher before all the 
women of Erin. Once they were together in dignity, and they 
might be so again if ho desired. CiSchulainn took pity on her ; and 
a contest then arose between the two women lor the possession of 
the hero. The fairy queen finally yielded to the mortal, saying : 

* Woo 1 to give love to a person, 

If ho does not take notice of it; 

It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.' 

When Mananndn became aware of this, ho came east to seek 
Fann, and no one could see him but Fann alone. He gave her 
choice to remain with Odchulainn or go with him. She answered : 
‘ There is, by our word, one of 3 ’ou whom I would rather follow 
than the other, but it is with you I shall go, for Ciichulainn 
h.as abandoned me— thou too hast no worthy- queen, but Giich- 
ulainn has’ (d'Arbois de Jubainville, Epopie critique, pp. 179- 
216 : Nutt and Meyer, i. 163-167 ; ed. Windisch, i. 205-227). 

Without multiplying examples, it is obvious 
that the woman is usually the aggressive figure in 
Irish mythology. In Christian times where beliefs 
revealing the paran love-theme have survived, the 
method of procedure is different, the man pursuing 
the woman, often against her wishes. Thus, when 
King Fiachna was fighting against the Scots and in 
great danger of his life, a stranger appeared to his 
•wife, announcing that he ■would save her husband’s 
life if she ■would consent to yield herself to him. 
Slie agreed ■with reluctance ; and the child bom of 
this imion was the 7th cent. IGn" Mongan, of 
whom the annalist says : ‘ Every one fcno^ws that his 
real father ■was Mananndn ’ [LcahJiar na hUidhre, 
facsimile reprint, Dublin, 1870, p. 133*, 19). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the love-motive is usually 
one of wild lust ; and, as these stories doubtless 
reflect, to a ^eat extent, the condition of society 
at the beginning of the Christian era, we can form 
from them an idea of the status of woman at that 


period. In his analysis of the Tdin, the great epic 
of Ireland — which depicts to a great extent the 
morals of Connaught— tl. Zimmer has pointed out 
that Medb, the heroine of the expedition, had been 
the wfe of Conchobar, but, haiung abandoned him, 
married in succession two chiefs of the same name, 
Ailill, the second of whom is her husband at the 
beginning of the account (‘Der knlturgeschichtliche 
Hintergmnd in den Erzahlungen der alten irischen 
Heldensage,’ IF, 1911, pp. 174-227). 

An idea of the unusual prominence of the love- 
motive in the early Irish saga can be formed from 
the list of titles given in d’Arbois de Jubainvilie’s 
Essai cPtin catalogue de la litUrature (pique de 
rirlandc (Paris, 1883). 

Tbas on pp. 34-37 there are twelve stories bearing the title 
aithed, or ‘ elopement,’ amonp the more important of which are 
Aithed Btatnaite, ingine Buill, maic Fhidaig, re CoiTUfiulainn, 
or * Elopement ol Blatnat, daughter of Pall, son of Fidach, to 
Ciichulainn ’ (cf. G. Keating, Hist, of Ireland, tr. J. O'Mahony, 
New York, 1860, pp. 2S2-2S4); Aithed Derdrenn re maceaib 
Vsnig, or ‘ Elopement of Derdriu to the sons of Usnech,’ iden- 
tical with Longes mac n- Uenig, or ‘ Exile of the Sons of Usnech 
(ed. Windisch, i. C7-S2); and Aithed Grainne re Diarmait, 
or 'Elopement of Grainne to Diarmait' (Book of Lecan, fol. 
181; Brit. Xfus., Harley SISS, 5280, fol. 25). In addition to 
Oath na Siiirghe and Cath Toehmarca, ‘Battle of the Demand 
in Marriage* (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 82f.), there are six 
sagas bearing the title compert, or 'conception' (92-94), of 
which the most famous are Compert Conehobair, or 'Con- 
ception of Conchobar' (LL 106), and Compert Conculainn, 
or ‘ Conception of Ciichulainn ' (Windisch, pp. 134-145, 324 f.). 
Eaehtra an Phatais Dhroidhaehtamhuil, or ‘Adventures of 
the Enchanted Palace’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 124), is con- 
cerned entirely with love, as is also Oen-it a-mnas Ailella, or 
* Single Jealousy of Ailill ’ (178). There are five stories with the 
title of tere, or ‘ love ’ (205 f .), of which Sere Fhinn go criocaib 
Laehand, or 'Love of Finn in Norway,’ deserves TO be men- 
tioned (Roy. Ir. Acad., Ossianic MS, 1789-1818). As for those 
with the title of toehmare, or ‘ demand in marriage,’ there are 
at least twenty (224-231). Of these, mention may be made ol 
Toehmare Beefola (ed. and tr. B. O’Looney, Proceedings of the 
Boyal Irish Academy, i. (1870) 174-183), Toehmare Emere la 
Coineulainn, or * Demand in Marriage ol Emer by Cfiohulainn' 
(Windisch, p. 324 f.), Toehmare Etdine (ib. 117-133), etc. 

3 . Welsh. — In Brythonic mythology the natural- 
ism common to the Irish sagas has been greatly 
refined, and magic, especially in the form of the 
love-potion, assumes greater prominence. The 
nearest approach to a goddess of love is found in 
Branwen, ‘ White Bosom,’ daughter of a sea-god, 
who has been called the ‘ Venus of the nc.*theni 
sea’ (C. I. Elton, Origins of English History,^ 
London, 1890, p. 291). She was in all probability 
a goddess of fertility, but reappears as Brangwaine 
in romance, giving a love-potion to Tristram, 
which in itself is perhaps a reminiscence of her 
former attributes as a goddess of love. DOn, the 
Welsh equivalent of Danu, was also perhaps a 
goddess of fertility, and had for her children 
Givydion, Gilvrethu-y, Amrcthon, Govannon, and 
Arianrhod (MacCulloch, p. 103). All these diidnities 
play a more or less important part in the story of 
GUvjethivy’s illicit love for Goewin, the ‘ foot- 
holder’ of Math in the Mahinogion. 

Resorting to magic, Gwydion succeeded in obtaining lor Matb 
from the court of Prj’deri certain swine sent him by Arawn, king 
of Annwfn. for the purpose of aiding him in his love affair. The 
trick was discovered, and a battle ensued, in which Gwydion slew 
Pryderi by enchantment. Having discovered that Gilvmthwy 
had seduced Goowin, Math transformed him and Gwydion 
successively into deer, swine, and wolves. It is also implied 
that Gwydion was the lover of his own sister Arianrhod, by 
whom he had two children. MacCulloch suggests (p. 100) that 
these are mythic reflexions of a time when such unions, perhaps 
only in royal houses, were permissible. Arianrhod, on her 
part, while being the mistress of her brother, pretends to be a 
virgin and refuses to acknowledge her children. 

The more or less universal type of the treacherous 
wife is found in the story of the unfaithful dawn- 
goddess, Blodenwedd, who discovers the secret of 
her husband’s life and then places him at the mercy 
of her lover (T. W. RoUeston, Myths and Legends 
of the Celtic Bace, London, 1911, p. 3S3). 

In the Welsh romances the element of love, due 
pmoipally to foreign influences, assumes the aspect 
of woman-worship. Tliis new attitude towards 
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love is already apparent in Kulhwch and Olwen, 
which is comparatively an ancient tale, and is 
further developed in later stories like Peredur and 
The Lady of the Fountain (see A. Nutt, Celtic and 
Mediaeval Romance, London, 1899). It is the main 
sjunptom of the extent to which, in comparison 
with the Irish, Welsh literature had lost its pure 
Celtic strain (EoUeston, p. 345 f.). The relations 
between the sexes in Wales have already been dis- 
cussed in Ethics and Morality (Celtic), III. 1 - 7 . 

Litekatcre.— T his has been sufBoiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GeRIG. 

LOVE (Chinese). — The importance of love as an 
ethical principle is recognized by Chinese moralists. 
This can be made sufficiently evident from the 
classical books. 

When ashed about benevolence O’^a). Confucius replied : ‘ It 
is to love all men' {Anal. xii. 22). 'JSn is the characteristic 
element of humanity, and the great exercise of it is in loving 
relatives’ {Doct. of Jfean, xx. 5). ‘ The benevolent embrace aU 
in their love ; but what they consider of the greatest importance 
is to cultivate an earnest affection for the virtuous ’ (Mencius, 
vil. i. 45). 

From these passages it appears that the general 
affection of love is modified in accordance -with the 
claims of kinship and virtue. The ethical nature 
of true love is further brought out in such sayings 
as these : 

‘ The Master said, “It is only the truly virtuous man who can 
love or who can hate others " ' (Anal. iv. 3). ‘ The Master said, 
“Can there be love which does not lead to strictness with its 
object?”' (16. xiv. 8). 

The importance of love as an ethical principle may 
also be seen in what is said of ‘ reciprocity ’ (shu). 
This is 'Un in action, to put oneself in another’s 
place.’ Primacy is ^ven to it as the rule of life 
(Anal, XV. 23). It is not merely ‘Not to do to 
another what I would not have done to myself,’ 
but, more positively, ‘ To serve my father as I would 
require my son to serve me . . . to set the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to 
behave to me’ (Doct, of Mean, xiii. 3). In the 
Confucian ethic, however, the exercise of love is 
limited by retributive justice. 

‘ Some one said, “What do you say concerning the principle 
that injury should bo recompensed with kindness?” The 
Master said, “With what then will you recompense kindness? 
Recompense injury with Justice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness ” ’ (Anal. xiv. 30). 

Specially interesting in connexion with the place 
or love in Chinese ethics is the philosopher Micius 
and his doctrine of universal love, as the bond of a 
perfect social state. The Confucian ethic has its 
religious counterpart in the classical representation 
of Shang-ti as benevolent and righteous (cf. art. 
God [Chinese]). 

Of love in tlie narrower sense as between the 
sexes, neither its more romantic aspects nor its 
depravations are unreflected in Chinese literature 
from the Shi King and Shu King down to present- 
day novels. In view of too evident grossness of 
thought and life, one is surprised to find the re- 
ligious sphere so clean. There is, c,g,, polytheistic 
superstition, but no grossness in the religious wor- 
ship reflected in the classics, though it is true that 
regrettable features appear in popular superstition 
— spiritual beings may be attracted by the fair 
looks of maidens and call them to the other world 
to be their wives; prostitutes may worship a 
goddess of their own. 

Accordini; to E. H. Parker {Studies in Chinese Religion, 
I^ndon, 1910, p. 7), ‘there 13 ft considerable amount of dis^lscd 
linja worship, especially in the south of China.* He odds, ‘Id 
any case, prayere for children, offered up by women, arc 
•common enough in every province.* 

Such prayers are in themselves innocent, but in 
some cases the accompanying ritual worship of the 
idol invoked is somewhat suspect, and is shy of 
jiublicity. Still it is substantially true that there 
IS in China no deification of vice or anj’ public 
practice of immoral rites. 


Literatitee. — I n the classical religion and ethics, see the 
relevant vols. of SBB ; and E. Faber, Mencius, Shangbvi, 1887, 
For examples of popular superstition cf. H. C. Du Bose, The 
Dragon, Image, and Demon, London, ISSO, chs. 10, 21. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LOVE (Christian and New Testament). — i. 
Divine love. — The highest and most satis^ng 
faith which the human mind has attained, or can 
attain, is formulated in the sublimely simple con- 
fession, ‘ God is love ’ (1 Jn 4** ^®). This is inter- 
preted as meaning not only that God, self-conscious 
and moral, creates, sustains, and orders all thiaga 
in love, but that love is His very essence; and 
the spiritual conflict of the ages has been, and is, 
waged against the forces opposing this first principle 
of religion and ethics, the acceptance or rejection 
of which leads logically to optimism or pessimism. 
A few e.xpressions of the belief that eternal love 
subsists at the heart of all things, and manifests 
itself through them, may be chosen as typical. 

‘ Let ma tell you why the Creator made the universe. He 
was good . . . and desired that all things should be as like 
Himself as possible ’ (Plato, Tim, 29 E). ‘ The Lord is good to 
all ; and his tender mercies are over all his works ’ (Ps 1459). 
• For thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the 
things which thou didst make ; for never wouldst thou have 
formed anything if thou didst hate it’ (Wis 1194). ‘And we 
know that to them that love God all things work together for 
good' (Ro S93). ‘ 0 tender God, if Thou art so loving in Thy 
creatures, bow fair and lovely must Thou be in Thyself ’ (Suso, 
quoted by W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism^, London, 1913, p. 
302). For lovers of Nature Wordsworth expresses the conviction 
that nothing 

‘ Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings ’ (Tintcm Abbey, 132 ff.). 

There is no dubiety in R. 0. Trench’s large utterance : 

. . . ‘ We and all men move 
Under a canopy of love. 

As broad as the blue sky above’ 

(The Kingdom of God, 4-6) ; 

or in Browning’s cri du eceur : 

• God I Thou art love I I build my faith on that ’ 

(Paracelsus, v. 61). 

And in Carlyle’s words there is at least a wistful longing to 
believe : 

*0 Nature! . . . Art not thou the “Living Garment of 
God”? ... Is it, in very deed. He, then, that ever speaks 
through thee; that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
in me ? ’ (Sartor Resartus, • The Everlasting Tea ’). 

It is common knowledge, however, that this 
splendid creed of three syllables is not only severely 
tested but strenuously contested. The notion that 
love is the ultimate reality of things — that tran- 
scendent love is Creator and Lord of the world, and 
immanent love the life which pulsates through it, 
the Spirit ceaselessly operant in Nature and 
humanity — ^is pronounced by many to be a delusion 
and a snare. One of the champions of popular 
free-thought thus emphatically expresses himself : 

•That God is love is a very lofty, poetical and gratifying con- 
ception, but it is open to one fatal objection — it is not true* 
(R. Blatchford, God and My Neighbour, London, 1907, p. 23). 

One of the leaders of phDosophic thought confesses 
that in the loss of this faith ‘ we are confronted by 
one of the great tragedies of life ’ ( J. M. E. Mac- 
Taggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, 
p. 297). So manifest and repellent is the blending 
of good and evil in human lives that Swinburne 
makes the chorus of one of his dramas sing : 

* The high gods 

. . . wrought with weeping and laughter. 

And fashioned with loathing and love . . . 

The holy spirit of man ’ 

(Atalanta in C'alydon (Poems, London, 1904, Iv. 259)). 
The bitter pagan belief, that the gods take the 
same pleasure in the sufferings of mankind as cruel 
children in the torture of flies, still has its adher- 
ents, finding expression, for exanmle,_in Thomas 
Hardy’s pessimistic dictum, ‘ The President of the 
Immortals (in iEschylean phrase) had ended his 
sport with Tess.’ Some critics of the world-order 
do not hesitate to declare that ‘for all the Sin 
wherewith the Face of Man is blacken’d’ God 
needs to take as well as giye_ man’s forgivenes.i 
(Omar Khayyam, quatrain Iviii.). "Worst of all, 
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science hesitates to say that God is love. The 
belief so dear to the heart of Linntens, that the 
phenomena of Nature bear witness to the benevol- 
ence of the Creator, is supposed to have received 
a staggering, if not a fatal, blow from the principle 
of evolution, so that no comforting rod or staff, 
hut only a broken reed, appears to he left in the 
band of the man 

‘ Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation's final law — 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed ’ 

(Xennj-son, In Jlemoriam, Ivi.). 

Confident assertions on tlie one side and the other 
help at least to make the issue clear, while they 
may also suggest that strong feeling is apt to he 
generated in the attempt to solve the problem of 
problems. Every man admits ‘ the one absolute 
certainty that he is ever in the presence of one 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed’ (H. Spencer, Ecclesiastical Institutions, 
London, 1885, p. 843). The question is whether 
that Energy is controlled by love, or, rather, is 
identical with love — ^whether the .Mi-Great is the 
Ml-Loving. 

[a) Wliat answer comes from the heart of Nature ? 
That a struggle for existence, -with a resultant 
survival of the fittest and extinction of the unfit, 
has gone on throngh geological a^es and is still 
going on is one of the demonstrated truths which 
modern science has added to the sum of knowledge. 
And many evolutionists find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to imagine a God of love ordaining and 
witnessing that secular conflict. But do they 
fairly interpret the struggle? The indictment 
against Nature which was frequently heard in the 
early and somewhat hysterical days of the evolu- 
tion docti-ine is now generally admitted to have 
been based upon half truths. Unqualified asser- 
tions that ‘nature is one ■with rapine,’ that any 
little wood is ‘ a world of plunder and prey ’ {Tenny- 
son, Maud, rv. iv.), that ‘the cosmic process has 
no sort of relation to moral ends ’ (T. H. Huxley, 
Collected Essays, London, 1898, p. 83 ; cf. 197), that 
all progress is attained by the methods of the 
gladiatorial show or the battle-field, are seen to be 
almost a libel, Eor the whole range of life 'upon 
the earth — vegetal, animal, social — bears witness to 
something quite different from hatred and strife. 
The two main activities of all living things are 
nutrition and reproduction, and, while the object 
of nutrition is to secure the life of the individual, 
the object of reproduction is to secure the life of the 
species. If one great factor of evolution is con- 
cerned with self-assertion, another is concerned 
ivith self-sacrifice, and it is not too much to assert 
that the world is not only an abode of the strong, 
but a home of the loving. 

'Nature has more to say than "Every one for himself.’* 
There has been a selection of the other-refrardinir, of the sclb 
sacriGcintr, of the pentle, of the lovinp’ {S. A. Thomson, Tht 
Bible of Batxire^ Eainburgh, 1908, p. 179). 

If Rousseau erred in closing his mind to everj’tliing 
but the love, peace,- and harmony of Nature, ■we 
are equally at fault if we find in her nothing bat 
discord and cruel tj’. 

• Love ia not a late arrival, an after-thought, ■with Cre.ation. 
It is not a novelty of a romantie civilization. It is not a pious 
word of religion. Its roots began to grow with the first cell of 
life that budded on this earth.* It is * the supreme factor in 
the Evolution of the world. . . . The Struggle for the Life of 
Others is the physiological name for the greatest word of ethics 
— Other-ism, Altruism, Love* (H. Drummond, The Ascent of 
Man, London, 1S91, pp. £7(1-231). ‘The principles of morality 
have their roots in the deepest foundations of the universe,' 
and ' the cosmic process is ethical in the profonndest sense* 
(John Fiske, Through Mature to God, London, 1899, p. 70). 

If, then, creative evolution is God’s tlieophany — 
His method of unfolding His purpose and revealing 
Himself — the facts of the case, on a wide and im- 
partial Burveyj go far to prove that His central 
energy, or ruling motive, and therefore His true 


Name, is Love. And to Divine overtures of love 
the human heart cannot fail to respond. Viewing 
the world as mysteriously ‘ full of God’s reflex/ 
Charles Kinsley exclaims, ‘ I feel a gush of enthu- 
siasm towards God’ (Charles Etnysley: His Letters 
and Memories of his Life, London, 1877, i. 56). 

It mast be admitted, however, that there is 
another side. Nature’s physical and vital forces do 
not all inspire confidence, making ns ‘ very sure of 
(Jod’ and ready to acclaim the sentiment, ‘All’s 
right with the world.’ There are times when it is 
not easy to ‘rise from Nature up to Nature’s God,’ 
or to maintain that He has done all things well. 
The facts that disturb one’s faith in the benevol- 
ence of the Creator are too many and too conspicu- 
ous to be ignored. The life of the forest and the 
jungle is not all idyllic. The wolf does not lie 
down ■with the lamb, nor the lion eat straw like 
the ox. The tiger and the tarantula are no less 
real than the fawn and the dove. It is impossible 
to forget Nature’s ruthlessness to the unfit or her 
savage outbreaks of fire and flood and tempest. 
Over against Natnra Benigna we have always to 
set Natnra Maligna, ns T. Watts-Dunton does in a 
group of sonnets (The Coming of Love). And the 
existence of positive evil in the world has driven 
not a few observers, especially those who have been 
victims, to the conclusion that God, whether 
personal or impersonal, is no more than an irresist- 
ible and inexorable Force, indifferent to pain, 
regardless of life, and therefore to be dreaded, 
hated, or scorned, rather than trusted and loved. 
This is the view which lends a tragic pathos to the 
Prometheus Vinctus, the book of Job, and other 
literature of religious doubt. 

With the best * will to believe,’ many a man cannot whole- 
heartedly affirm that 'the Variety of Creatures ... is so many 
Sounds and Voices, Preachers and Trumpets, giving Glory and 
Praise and Thanksgiving to that Deity of Love, which gives Life 
to all Nature and Creature * (William Low, The Spirit of Love 
(TTorls, London, 1892-03, viii. 35)). 

At the best the evidence is conflicting. Nature 
speaks with two voices. We can never be quite 
sure whether she is a kind mother or a cruel step- 
mother. Love is not seen at a glance to be her 
primal law. The men of science who decipher tho 
testimony of the rocks do not feel constrained to 
proclaim ■with one accord that God is good, and, 
though they may comfort themselves with the 
reflexion that in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
only a little has been read, and acknowledge that 
there is no religion without mystery, yet the in- 
quiring spirit of man is troubled. Devout but open- 
eyed spectators of the world-drama are sometimes 
‘ perplexed in the extreme.’ They feel ns if Nature 
were betraying the heart that trmy loves her. 

'God 13 love, transcendent, all-pervading I We do not get 
this faith from Nature or the world. If we look at Nature 
alone, full of perfection and imperfection, she tells that God is 
disease, murder and rapine ' (U. T. Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; A Memoir, London, 1897, i, 314). 

And, if ‘ to be wroth with those we love doth work 
like madness in the brain,’ it is the crowning sorrow 
to doubt the God whose lovingkindness is better 
than life (Ps 63’). 

(b) But the God who speaks ambiguously through 
Nature reveals Himself also throngh humanity. 
He has His dwelling ‘in the mind of man’ (Words- 
worth, Tintcm Abbey, 99). Here it must not lie 
forgotten that the isolation of the human sjiecie.s 
from the rest of the sentient creation is now known 
to be unscientific. This fact only makes the growtii 
of ethical ideas_ nnd_ ideals the more wonderful. 
The basis of society is the family, and the cosmic 
process which has brought into existence the 
conscious personal relation between mother and 
child cannot be said to be indifferent to ethical 
ends ; rather it may he held to exist for the sake 
of such ends. While Huxley is right enough in 
maintaining (L. Hradoy, Life and Letters df Thomas 
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Henrif Huxley, London, 1900,ii.268) that moral pur- 
pose, in the strict sense, is ‘ an article of exclusive 
human manufacture,’ he is wrong in denying it a 
place in the cosmic process. Human nature is an 
integral part of nature. If Nature is personified, 
human life is her crowning achievement. 

The development; ot ‘the moral sentimenta, the moral law, 
devotion to unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility ot soul — 
these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in 
coming to maturity; they are the consummation, towards which 
all earlier prophecy has pointed ’ (J. Fiske, op. cit. p. 130). 

Now, these constitutive elements of the moral 
life are the root and ground of that assurance of 
Divine love which must be regarded in the first 
instance as an instinct or intuition of loving hearts. 
The writer of the Song of Songs makes a Hebrew 
maiden, inspired by her passion of holy love, ex- 
claim : ‘ For love is strong as death . . . the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord ’ 
(8®). This means not only that the pure love which 
glows and burns in the human breast is a fire 
kindled and cherished by God, hut that it is an 
emanation from, and in quality identical with. His 
own uncreated flame of love. He ‘never is dis- 
honoured in the spark He gave us from his fire of 
fires’ (Broivning, Any Wife to Any Husband, iv.). 
Follow the gleam, and it leads to God. The natural 
is seen to he supernatural. ‘ The spirit of man is 
the lamp of tlie Lord’ (Pr 20^). The prophet 
Hosea, made wise by a patient love outwearing 
mortal sin in his own home, had the truth flashed 
upon his mind that a human affection which hears, 
hopes, believes, endures all things, and never fails, 
is explicable only as a radiation from the love of 
God, a. revelation of the heart of the Eternal. His 
own ideal conduct in the supreme moral crisis of 
his life sensitized his mind to receive a new and 
true irnage^ of the Absolute. His forgiving pity, 
his redeeming love, his confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of good, gave him an unerring insight into 
the controlling principle of the Divine character. 
Love, he sees, is paramount in heaven and earth, 
and justice is its instrument. Love is therefore 
the Leitmotiv of his prophecy, his master-key to the 
mysteries of religion and history. He dares to 
make his own confessio amantis the preface to a 
stupendous love-tale, of which the scene is the 
world and the hero is God. He represents Israel’s 
patient Divine Friend as saying, ‘ I deliglit in love, 
and not in sacrifice. When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. ... I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love’ (6” 11*- ^ ; cf. 3* 14'‘). 
Later prophets and lawgivers reiterate Hosea’s 
teaching in many beautiful forms — ‘ I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love: therefore have I 
continued lovingkindness unto thee’ (Jer 3P). 

‘ He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 
singing ’ (Zeph 3*^ ; cf. Dt 4” 7'® 10'®, Is 48“ 63’). 

‘ But it is not too much to say that the entire faith 
and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, 
that all its characteristic views and ideas are first 
to be found in his hook’ (C. H. ComiU, The 
Prophets of Israel^, Chicago, 1899, p. 53). 

(c) Jesus linked His gospel with the prophecy of 
Hosea by repeatedly quoting the words ‘I will 
have mercy and not (ritual) sacrifice’ (Mt 9“ 12’). 
No one was so swift as He to discover the evidences 
of Divine love in Nature. The beauty of flowers, 
the ways of birds, the benediction of the rain, the 
glory of clouds, and the splendour of the sun in its 
strength spoke to Him of a goodness that was over 
all and in all. He sanctioned the religious use of 
Nature. He assumed that God is omnipresent in 
the e.xternal world. But that was not His whole 
message. Nature’s goodness was not His evangel. 
Least of all did He worship Nature. 

‘Know, nnn hath all which Nature hath, but more. 

And in that more lie all his hopes of good * i 

(il. Arnold, To an Independent Preacher^ 5L \ 
[PoeL Works, London, 1S90, p. 51). ' 


And it is the spirit of the Ideal Man — His 
personal expression in word and deed — that con- 
stitutes mankind’s surest evidence of the love of 
God. In His compassion for the multitudes, His 
tenderaess to sinners. His hope for the vilest. His 
yearning to bring hack the lost, His forgiveness of 
those who ‘know not what they do,’ He is the 
Revealer of God. He changes Israel’s Lord of 
Hosts into mankind’s ‘ Our Father.’ The rvriter of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him as saying, ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14’), 
and the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord is a fact which science must reverently accept. 
Christ is indeed the crown of evolution, fulfilling 
not only the spiritual ideals of Israel, hut the 
jEonian ethical strivings of Nature. 

‘Our first reason, then, for believing that God is Love, is the 
authority of Jesus Christ — His declaration and manifestation 
of the fact as God incarnate. That is to say, all the cumulative 
and complex proofs of Christianity are proofs to us of this fact, 
which simply is the kernel of Christianity. It Christianity is 
true, God is Love’ (J. B. Illingworth, Christian Character, 
London, 1904, p. 87). 

{d) The apostles always interpret Divine love' in 
the light of Christ’s sacrifice. The love which 
inspired the early Church was more than that of 
the Father who makes His sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good. It was that of the Father who 
avithheld not His oavn Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all ; that of the Son who laid doivn His life 
for the sin of the world. In the NT the identifica- 
tion of Divine love with atonement is axiomatic. 
‘Herein is love’ — in a Divine initiative which 
provided a propitiation for sin (1 Jn 4”). Personal 
faith centres in ‘ him that loveth us, and loosed us 
from our sins by his blood ’ (Rev 1’), in ‘ the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me’ 
(Gal 2”). It was His Spirit of sacrifice that con 
quered the intellect as well as the heart of the 
ancient world. His age-long empire is the ex- 
pression, not of the love of power, but of the power 
of love. He can never cease to be hailed as 
•strong Son of God, immortal Love.’ 

2 . Human love. — Great and true conceptions of 
love have not been confined to any single nation. 
In the Greek classics love is often something much 
higher, purer, and nobler than sensual passion or 
natural desire. This fact appears clearly in the 
cosmogonic myths. The Eros of Hesiod _ is not 
‘ erotic ’ in the later sense of the word. His Love 
is the fairest of the gods, who rules over the minds 
and councils of gods and men, the great uniting 
power, who brings order and harmony among the 
conflicting elements of Chaos. To the lofty mind 
of Plato love is the sympathy of affinities, the 
instinctive rushing together of kindred souls, the 
harmony of spirits, not without such a touch of 
natural feeling as strengthens without dishonour- 
ing the union. And the Stoics laid the foundation 
of a noble ethic in their conception of the brother- 
hood of men, regarded as akin to God, or even as 
children of one great Fatlier. 

‘For we,’ says the Hymn of Cleanthes, ‘are Thine ollsprinfr, 
alone of mortal things that live and walk the earth moulded m 
the image of the All ’ (cf. Ac 17^). 

But Christianity raises love to a higher mood, 
smites it with a new ardour, purifies it by the touch 
of God, makin" the natural love of man and woman 
sacramentally holy, and changing the bitterest foe 
into a potential friend as ‘ the brother for whom 
Christ died.’ The very vocabulary of love_ is 
changed, Eros, a word too often profaned, giving 
place to Agape. The natural elements of conjugal 
love, real and imperious enough, but consecrated 
now to the highest uses, have superadded to them 
the intimate communion of heart and soul. The 
genius of love is seen to be sacrifice, which has ita 
source and sanction in God’s eternal self-giving. 

•Thrice blest who«e lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in hr«'her love endure • 

(Tennyson, In Jlemonam, xxxiJ.> 
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Only of such lives can it be safely said that ‘ love 
is an unerring light, and joy its o-ivn security’ 
(Wordsworth, Ode. to Duty, 19 f.). The strongest 
affection decays unless it is rooted in idealism. 
The house of life cannot he built on the shifting 
sand of passion. Love faints and fails unless it is 
braced by the sense of duty. Lovelace’s hero, 
going to the wars, says to Lucasta : 

•I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more.' 

It is always the ‘higher love’ — patriotism, the 
passion for liberty, the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the zeal for God’s Kingdom, any one of which may 
claim love’s final sacrifice — that gives the affections 
of the home a purity and an intensity never dreamed 
of in the life of pampered individualism. When 
Christ says, ‘ He that loveth father or mother . . . 
son or daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ He is calling men to the ideal life, which 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report. ‘We needs must love the highest 
when we see it’ (Tennyson, Chiincvere, ad Jin.). 

The truth is that the heart’s deepest instinct — 
its passionate ‘ amoris desiderium ’ — cannot be satis- 
fied with an earthly affection. The Hebrew poet 
speaks for the human race when he says that, as 
the hart pants for the water brooks, so his soul 
pants after God, thirsts for the living God (Ps 42'* ®). 

‘ The most philosophical students of love from Plato and 
Plotinus to Augustine and Dante have feit that it demands, in 
the last resort, an Inflnite object and an infinite response’ 
ffllingworth, p. 8S). 

Modem science has immeasnrably widened man’s 
mental horizon, and the vaster the material world 
becomes the greater is the spirit’s unrest in its cage 
of sense. It suffers from ‘ the malady of the ideal,’ 
and is restless till it rests in God. The deepest 
thoughts of a nation are expressed by its artists 
and poets, llossetti painted human love languish- 
ing for fullness of life, but evermore fearing death. 
Watts painted divine love leading life per aspera 
ad astra. Tennyson protests that his love would be 
half-dead to know that it must die {In Memoriam, 
XXXV.), while his faith in immortality stays itself 
on his deathless love of a friend. 

‘ Peace, let it he 1 for I loved him, and love him for ever : the 
dead are not dead but alive ' {Vastness, ad fin.). 

At the close of life his supreme wish was to 

‘learn that Love, which is, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God ! ' 

(Doubt and Prayer, 7 f.). 

Browning repeats in a hundred forms his reasoned 
conviction that 

‘ There is no good of life hut love— hut love 1 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from love — 
Love gilds it, gives it worth ’ 

(In a Balcony [ITorij, London, 1SS5, p. 17]). 
And he is certain that love cannot be quenched by 
death. 

• No : love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 
lias ever been seen the solo good of life in it. 

The love, ever m-owing there, spite of the strife in it, 

Shali arise, made perfect, from death's repose of it ' 

(Christmas Bee, v. 07-100). 

If love is thus proved to be the essential char- 
acter alike of God and of the sons of God, this 
result profoundly affects all human relationships, 
(a) True intercourse with God Himself is a fellow- 
ship of love. To bo right with Him is to have the 
heart of a lover or a child. Though the OT 
breathes many passionate longings for such an 
intercourse, the NT alone exemplifies it in its per- 
fection. The bare notion of such a divine fellow- 
ship was strange to the Gentile, whose relation 
to the object of his worship was always cold 
and distant. Jesus lived in unintorrupte*d filial 
communion with His Father, teaching His fol- 
lowers to do the same. It is their high privilege 
to keep themselves in the love of God (Jude-'), and 
so to have His love shed abroad in their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit given to them (Bo 6“). 

(6) The knowledge of God can bo attained only 


through love. In love’s lore a ‘dry light’ helps 
but little. Theology at its best, like ‘ divine phil- 
osophy,’ is always charged with feeling. ‘ Pectus 
faoit tneologum.’ Selfishness absolutely disqualifies 
the student of divine things, God reveals Himself 
to those who tread, like Himself, the ‘love-way’ — 
the path of lowly service. * Even as the eye,’ said 
Plotinus, ‘ could not behold the sun unless it were 
itself sunlike, so neither could the soul behold God 
if it were not Godlike ’ (Enncad, i. vi. 9). Not to 
sympathize is not to understand. Love is the 
great hierophant of the mysteries of God. He 
that willeth to do the will of God shall not doubt 
His highest teaching (Jn 7'^) ; but he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, and therefore 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen (I Jn 4'™), 
has lost ‘ the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11“"). 

(c) The ideal society consiste of persons animated 
and united by the spirit of love, each seeking the 

g ood of all and all of each. The programme of 
bristianity is the renewal of human life and the 
reconstruction of human society, on the basis of 
the faith that ‘ God is love.’ While hatred has a 
fatal power of division, love is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col 3'“). Human associations are strong and 
stable in proportion as they are welded together by 
that brotherly love which is the law of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

Anti men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is iove ’ 

(Scott, Day of the Last Minstrel, in. U. 6-7). 

(«?) As man’s chief good, love is a task as well ns 
a gift — an Aufgabe as well as a Gabc. It is not a 
passive sentiment or an involuntary emotion. The 
verb ‘ to love ’ has an imperative mood, which the 
greatest lawgivers — Jesus as well as Moses — 
frequently use. To this extent Christianity ns 
well as Judaism is legalistic. The practice of Jove 
is the highest exercise of freedom. ‘ The love of 
the wulF is no less real than that of the heart 
(Illingworth, p. 101). Love’s rise and progress are 
dependent on a continuous effort, and tlie more 
perfect it becomes the more does it embody the 
inmost desires and strongest impulses of the soul. 
Itismore than good-nature, which is no satisfactory 
basis for ethics ; more than good intentions, which 
are proverbially delusive ; it is a good will — which, 
according to ICant, is the one absolutely good 
thing in the universe. 

(c) All duties spring ultimately from the one 
duty of love. It is more than a poetic fancy, it is 
a literal fact, that, ‘ as every lovely hue is light, 
so every grace is love.’ Augustine describes virtue 
as the unfolding of love — ‘ Virtus est ordo amoris’ 
— and in reference to the cardinal virtues he says : 

• 1 would not hesitato to define these (our virtues which make 
such an impression upon our minds that they are in cverj" man'e 
mouth ; temperance is love surrendering lt.‘:elf wholly to Him 
who is its object ; courage is love bearing all things gladly for 
the sake of Him who is its object ; justice is love sen’ing only 
Ilim who is its object, and therefore rightly ruling; prudence 
Is love making wise distinctions between what nlndere and 
what helps itself* (de i, 16 [25)). 

The law of love is called the royal law {v&fios /SatrtXi- 
Kbs, Ja 2®), because, being supreme in dignitj’ and 
power among the principles which control human 
action, it brings all the others into subjection to 
itself. 

•All thoughts, nil paEsiens, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal (mme. 

All arc but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame ’ (CJoleridgc, Love, 1-4). 
(/) And love is perfected when even its most 
laborious duties are performed with gladness. It 
is true that ‘ tasks in hours of insight will’d can he 
through hours of gloom fulfill’d’ (M. Arnold, Moral- 
ity, 5i. [Poet. Works, p. 256]). But the moral life 
needs the heart to aid the will. It never flourishes 
long if its roots are left dry. Its strength and fruit- 
fulness are always traceable to hidden springs of 
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affection. Schiller was justified in complaining 
that Kant made too much of the categorical impera- 
tive and too little of the {esthetic side of morality 
— the beauty of holiness. Duty is not perfectly 
done unless a great love makes the yoke easy and 
the burden light. Under this potent influence, 
each of a thousand thoughtful deeds becomes a 
‘labour of love’ (iciTros dydmjr, 1 Th P). Fer- 
dinand in Thi Tempest (ill. i. 7) says that the 
mistress whom he serves makes his ‘ labours 

E leasures,’ and Jacob’s seven years seemed to him 
ut so many days because of his love (Gn 29“). 
Moral education advances rapidly when a man can 
say from the heart, ‘To do Thy will, 0 Lord, I 
take delight.’ It is not enough that morality be 
‘ touched ’ by emotion ; it needs to be transfused 
with the spirit and transfigured by the glory of love. 

‘ No heart is pure that ia not passionate ; no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic’ (J. R. Seeley, Ecce SomdS, London, 
1866, p. 8). 

It thus becomes evident that, before the activities 
of love can be spontaneous, a man’s very nature 
must be changed. ‘Every one that loveth is bom 
of God’ (1 Jn 4'^). That which is natural, the self- 
life, is first, and afterwards that which is spiritual, 
the life of self-renunciation. And nothing changes 
the natural into the spiritual like the contempa- 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ. 

‘ Thou hast no power nor may'at conceive of Mine, 

But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee 1 * 

_ (Browning, An Epistle, ad fin.). 
Many have found it possible to conceive for 
Christ ‘ an attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe ’ (Seeley, p. 187). To cherish a 
love for Him is to love His Kingdom, which ideally 
embraces the whole human race. Where the A v 
reads * We love him, because he first loved us,’ the 
RV has ‘ We love, because he first loved us ’ (1 Jn 
4'®), which may be rightly interpreted, ‘ We love 
the Son of Man and, for His sake, every son of 
man.’ Christ’s constraining love is at once the 
impulse and standard of all Christian love — ‘ that 
ye should love one another, as I have loved you’ 
(Jn 16*®). Judaism supplied the law of love (Dt 6®, 
Lv 19*®), Christianity supplies the power — the grace 
which came by Jesus Christ (Jn 1*®). It seems a 
riori impossible to love the world that hates us, 
ut it is morally impossible not to love the world 
which God has so loved. Faith works by love 
(Gal 5®), and works miracles. 

'Thu gospel . . . desires the text “Love thy neighbour ns 
thyself” to be taken quite literally. ... Is, then, this demand 
reasonable, and is its fulfilment possible? The coolly reason- 
ing, common-sense intellect answers “No,” a thousand times 
over. . . . The gospel rgjlies to this So with a decided, quiet 
Yes' (W. Bousset, The Faith of a ilodem Protestant, London, 
1909, p. 77 f.). 

While, however, all finite love flows from God’s 
infinite love, it is not always conscious of its source. 
It may well up pure and strong in a heart which 
has never been able by searching to find out God. 
And it is none the less acceptable to God though 
He is not yet its object. This truth is e.xquisitely 
expressed in Leigh Hunt’s poem of ‘ Abou Ben 
Aahem,’ who, though not yet one of those who 
love the Lord, has it revealed to him that, because 
he loves his fellowmen, his name stands first among 
those whom love of God has blessed. And it is 
expressed more authoritatively in hit 25, where 
our Lord proclaims that deeds done in love to the 
least of His brethren are accepted as done to Him- 
self. Tliose who do them are unconscious Christ- 
ians. Their merit, of which they are astonished 
to hear, is real, and their reward, which they never 
sought, is sure. 

• For they love goodness, and to love goodness Is In fact to 
love God. . . . While, therefore, the unbelief of men who le.ad 
good lives must alwaj-s cause regret to the Christian, the good- 
ness of their lives need not perpiex him, as being implicitly due 
to the same cause which ‘has for himself become explicit’ 
(Illingworth, p. 102) 


George Herbert calls sin and love the ‘ two vast, 
spacious things’ which it behoves every man to 
measure {The Agonie, 4). The one seems, but the 
other is, infinite. And the stronger subdues the 
weaker. Where sin abounds, grace — which is 
Divine love in its redeeming energy — superabounds 
(Ro 5®*). And all hope for the world lies in the 
fact that a God of holy love is, through His Spirit 
in His children, for ever wrestling with its sin. 

* Is not God now i’ the world His power first made ? 

Is not His love at issue still with sin. 

Visibly when a wrong is done on earth?’ 

(Browning, A Death in the Desert, 211 II.). 

Augustine uses a still finer figure than that of 
the arena. He speaks of ‘ the glory of love . . . 
alive but yet frostbound. The root is alive, but 
the branches are almost dry. There is a heart of 
love within, and within are leaves and fruits ; but 
they are waiting for a summer’ {Isi Epist. Joannis 
ad Parth. v. 10). The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of nations torn by passions of hatred. And, 
with eyes opened by eating of the fruit, men find 
their Paradiso in letting their desire and will be 
turned, 

* Even ns a wheel that equally is moved. 

By the Love that moves the sun and the other stars ’ 

(Dante, Par. xxxiii. 144 f.). 

Litekattor. — I n addition to books named in the article, see 
E. Westermarcfc, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 'Evolution, 
do. 1906; H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
1892; W. Beyschlag, ST Theology, do. 1895; E. Sartorius, 
The Doctrine of Divine Love, do. 1884 ; G. B. Stevens, The 
Theology of the ST, do. 1899 ; J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Prineiptesii, Edinburgh and London, 1898; J. C. Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908 ; T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics, London, 1896 ; T. von Haering, The Ethics 
of the Christian Life, do. 1909; R. Law, The Tests of Lift, 
Edinburgh, 1909; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, iv., London, 
1874, p. 222 f, : R. F. Horton, The Trinity, do. 1901, p. 133 f. 

James Strahan. 

LOVE (Greek),— I. GoDS OF LOVE.—i. Intro- 
ductory. — Gods of love, whether co-ordinate will’, 
or actually in opposition to, deities presiding over 
marriage and fertility, are products of a relatively 
late development. Doubtless, too, the moment of 
gratification gave rise to certain ‘ momentary gods,’ 
and served to fix their permanent influence in the 
cultus ; this group will include Aphrodite npcEJis 
in Megara (Pans. I. xliii. 6), Aphrodite USpp] in 
Abydos (Athen. xiii. 572 C ; cf. R. Meister, 
Grieehische Dial., Gottingen, 1882-89, ii. 230), 
Aphrodite Sliyoiviris in Gythium (Paus. HI. xxii. 1), 
and Aphrodite IlepijSacrti in Argos (Hesyeh. s.v. ; 
Nicand. frag. 23 [Schneider]). In Provence the 
phallic demon Tlpircey was dedicated to her service 
(IG xiv. 2424), and the comic poet Plato (i. 648 
[Kock]) enumerates a group of kindred figures in 
her retinue. Another special goddess is the'Eavtii 
of an inscription from Phalerum (J. N. Svoronos, 
Das athen. Nationalmxtseum, ii. [1903] 495), whose 
character may be deduced from the epithets ooXo- 
irhhKos and Ttlaxavirts (Paus. VHI. xxxi. 6) applied 
to Aphrodite. With this single exception, how- 
ever, Aphrodite is everyivhere the most prominent 
figure. 

2 . Aphrodite. — Aphrodite was originally by no 
means merely a gocfdess of love ; on the contrary, 
she also presided over the development of female 
life from the period of youth, and a relic of this 
conception survives in the story that she nurtured 
the daughters of Pandareus iHom. Od. xx. 68). 
At marriages sacrifices were offered to her in con- 
junction with Hera and the Charites {Etymology 
cum JITagnum, 220, 54) or else to her alone (in 
Hermione [Paus. ir. xxxiv. 11]) ; in Sparta the 
bride’s mother made a sacrifice to Aphrodito_ Hera 
(id. III. xiii. 9). Aristophanes (Eteh. 52, Lysistr . 2) 
speaks of Aphrodite KuAids as specifically the god- 
dess of women ; and the rfveruAAloer, the goddessM 
of birth, belong to her circle (schol. to Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 130, Lysistr. 2; He-sych. s.v.). In 
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an epigram of Theocritus (no. 13; of. U. von 
Wilamowitz-MBllendorff, Textgesch. der Bukoliker, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 118) a woman of Cos thanks her for 
the fruits of her marriage. The prayers of widows 
for a second husband were directed to her (Nan- 
pactus [Pans. X. xxxviii. 12]) ; in Sparta she was 
entreated to retard the coming of old age (ib. 
III. xviii. 1; Carm. Pop, frag. 2[Bergk]). 

In addition to these functions, however, she 
promoted increase and growth in the larger world 
of nature, as appears from such epithets as Atuplrtj 
(Cnidus [Pans. I. i. 3])andEiJ5a)(rti(Syracuse[Hesych. 
ff.u.]), which can hardly apply exclusively to the 
SGpa KihrpiSos. To her, as the goddess of fertility, 
the goat was sacred, and she rides upon it (A. 
Furtwiingler, SBIA, 1899, ii. 590 IT. ; P. Gardner, 
Milanges Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 121 More- 
over, sacrifices of swine were offered to her, as to 
Demeter, at the festival of the 'tariipia in Argos 
(Athen. iii. 96 A ; the name of the festival is 
ancient, as is shown by the mode of its formation ; 
cf . ' AvBei-T-^pia ) ; as also in Cos CVV. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge inscrip. Grac.\ Leipzig, 1898, n. 621), 
Thessaly, and Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 438).^ And, 
just as goddesses of the field and of fertility, like 
the Charites and the Horae (qq.v.), were often repre- 
sented as triads, so we fina three Aphrodites in 
one temple at Thebes (Pans. ix. xvi. 3), and also — 
probably derived therefrom — in Megalopolis (ih. 
vm. xxxii. 2).° In this broader capacity she was 
worshipped along with Zeus, as was Dione (who in 
Homer is her mother) in Dodona (ib. m. xii. 11 ; 
IG xii. 6. 220, where the names of Aphrodite and 
Zeus ’A0po5I<rto5 occupy the first place in a dedica- 
tion; tb. 651 additam.). Her association with 
Hermes is, no doubt, to be understood in the same 
way (Pans, viii. xxxi. 3 ; IG xii. 6. 273 ; C. Michel, 
Bccueil d’inscr, grecques, Brussels, 1896-1900, nos. 
832, 33 ; Ancient Greek iTiseriptions in the British 
Ilusetim, London, 1874-93, iv. 796 ; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Jnschriften von Priene, Berlin, 1906, 
no, 183). To her as the tutelary goddess of the 
meadow and of fertility, of the prosperity of man 
and beast, pertain also the dedications made to 
Aphrodite — probably as thanksgiving for eicnjpla — 
by those who were leaving office, as found in Hali- 
carnassus (Ancient Inscr. in the Brit. Mits., iv. 901), 
Cos (IG xii. 5. 552), Paros (ib. xii. 5. 220), Megara 
(ib. vii. 41), Acraj in Sicily (ib. xiv. 208 ff.), and 
elsewhere. As the protectress of a whole people 
she is called HdySn/io! (cf. CGS ii. 658), and m this 
capacity she was actually accorded a ironn-h at 
Athens (IG ii. Suppl. 314c). She invites human 
beings generally, not merely the sexes, and is 
thus called 'Erolpa (Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, in G. 
Wentzel, ’ETriKXijo-eis QeSv, Gfittingen, 1890, p. 4) 
and "Apfia (Pint. Amat. xxiii., though a reference 
to marriage is also possible here). 

Then the sinister aspect of her character as an 
earth-goddess is likewise duly brought out; she 
bears the epithets ’EpiyiJs (Hesych. s.v.) and MeXairh 
(Pans. 11 . ii. 4 ; Athep. xiii. 588 C; Pans. vin. vi. 5, 
IX. xxvii. 6), as does Demeter in Arcadia; in 
Thessaly there was a festival of Aphrodite ’Avoria 
or 'Av5po<pbvoi (Nilsson, p. 378), which, it is true, 
seems to have had a reference to female love ; 

1 Gardner’s attempt to And an Oriental oripin for this feature 

Is rendered nbortive by tho fact that the goat has no place In 
the Astarte cnit; eimi*"-*- “ ’ ■* * -ts to interpret 

Aphrodite 'ETrirpayia a ■ : . ■ * 2 futl!e» ns tho 

anreole with which she . . ■ ■ .. merely implies 

that at a later period she was identlQed with Ovpavia, 

2 Farnell {C6S ii. 640) and il. P. Nilsson {priechUche Feste, 
Leipzig, 1006, p. SSC) nro undoubtedly wTong in seeking to trace 
in all these instances a connexion with Adonis; such a con* 
nexion finds no support In tradition, and, bo far 09 the Argive 
festival is concerned, is contravened by the fact that there was 
no State cult of Adonis in Greece. 

^ Cf. II. Usencr, in Rhein, .3f«?cum, Iviil. (1003] 205, where ho 
points out that tho distinguishing names given by Pausanlas 
must be of late origin. 


probably Ilfpo-je^a (Hesych. s.v.) is also to he inter- 
preted by this conception. According to an ancient 
theogony, she, together with the Erinyes and tlie 
Moirse, is descended from Kronos (schol. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 42). A kindred figure is the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus (Phot. s.v. 'Vagvovria. Bt/xecrit; cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorfi', Antigonos von Karystos, 
Berlin, 1881, p. 10), while in Smyrna, again, we find 
two Uefita-eis (CGS ii. 695 B, C ; interjireted by F. G. 
Welcker, Griechische Gotierlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, 
iii. 34). 

In Aphrodite was merged another goddess, the 
pre-Hellenic Ariadne or Ariagne ; the result is 
most clearly seen in Delos, where she acquires the 
name Hague (BCE vii. [1883] 308), and in Amathus, 
where a festival in which the two sexes exchanged 
garments was celebrated in the grove of Aphrodite 
Ariadne (Nilsson, p. 369). Then in Cyprus we find 
a goddess of Spring named Aphrodite fied FripTrb(ix)na. 
(R. Meister, SSGW, 1910, p. 247), who appears again 
in Crete as "ArOeia (Hesych. s.v. ), and in Pamphylia, 
where her priestesses are called arBij^bpoi (CIG ii. 
2821 f.). Certain glosses of Hesyehius (s.vv. 6SK\a 
and dota) which bring her into relation with the 
May-pole have likewise to do with this aspect of 
her character. In Amathus she is thought of as 
androgynous under the nameof ’A0D6Siros(Hesiych. 
s.v.) ; in Phffistus, similarly, we find the androgyn- 
ous dfemon Leucippus (iSilsson, p. 270). It is 
usually supposed that the Aphrodite cult of this 
district was derived from the worship of Astarte, 
and that it spread thence over Greece (most re- 
cently Nilsson, p. 362 ; cf. also EBE ii. 118‘). It 
has already been noted, however, that the Aphro- 
dite cult 01 the Greek motherland presents certain 
features which cannot he explained as importations. 
There is also the fact that androgynous forms nro 
unknown as regards Astarte (W. Baudissin, PBIP 
ii. 156), and that such are shown to be Hellenic by 
the figure of Leucippus and the festival of Ariadne 
in Amathus. The epithet ’Avlxaros, home by the 
goddess in Cypnis (SSG IK, 1910, p. 245), is certainly 
met with elsewhere only as an attribute of Oriental 
goddesses (O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt, des dent, arch- 
dolog. Instituts, xxxvii. [1912] 29, note 1), but the 
name dpaxoi Bebs (Soph. Ant. 800) suggests that it 
was peculiarly congruous with Greelc sentiment. 
Moreover, E. Sittig (Be Grcecorum nominibus 
iheophoris, Halle, 1911, p. 105) has noted that 
there are in Cyprus no Phoenician theophoric 
names formed with ‘ Astarte.’ It is true that in 
the ancient Greek tradition likewise there are 
only * comparative,’ hut no theophoric, names de- 
rived from that of the goddess of love,* but the 
same holds good as regards Eros (ib. p. 110). In 
view of the early relation between Cyprus and 
Arcadia, it is of great importance to note that her 
birth-place was transferred not only to Cyprus or 
Cythera, but also to the River Ladon (Hesych. s.v. 
AaS^cyi/s). On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that the figure of Aplirodite shows a con- 
siderable admixture of Oriental features. Such are 
certainly the ritual prostitution of Paphos and 
Corinth (Nilsson, pp. 365, 376), the worship of 
Aphrodite Ovpayla (CGS ii. 629), and perhaps tho 
fact that her image was armed (ib. 654). Her 
relation to Arcs, which is frequently ascribed to 
epic influence, has not been satisfactorily explained 
(cf. K. Tiimpel, FlccJxisen's Suppl. xi. [1880] 

641). Another doubtful point is tlic Hellenic origin 
of Aphrodite EffjrXoia, the goddess of navigation 
(H. Usener, Legcnden dcr hciligcn Pelagia, Bonn, 
1879, XX.) ; she may quite well have been evolved 
from the goddess of Spring, who was brought across 
the sea from Cyprus (cf. Theognis, 127611.). On 
the other hand, we must certainly assign a Semitic 

1 Even 'AiJpoStTot (IG vii. 5S5) and ‘EiraiooSiTov are ■ com- 
paratives ■ ; there is no ’Eea^.poeiinov at all. 
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origin (see W. K. Smith, Bel. Sem.^, London, 1894, 
p. 471) to the sacrifice of an ovispellifa to Aphrodite 
in Cypms.i The worship of Aphrodite was also 
influenced by foreign deities in other districts ; on 
the Black Sea there was an Oipavla of Scythian 
origin (Herod, iv. 59, 67), the lady of Apaturon 
(B. Latischev, Iitscrip. Pont. Eux., Petrograd, 
1885-90, ii. 19). 

The function of the goddess was in historical 
times narrowed down to that merely of the pro- 
tectress of love. It is only as such, with the 
exception already noticed, that she is recognized 
in the Ionic epic, and it is therefore worthy of 
remark that her cult was introduced into Smyrna 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 63) and Ephesus (Michel, Bectieil, 839 
A 5, B 25) hy means of oracles. Even at a later period 
theophoric names formed from ‘Aphrodite’ rarely 
occur in Ionia proper (Sittig, p. 108). Her temples 
in that region were almost all devoted to the god- 
dess of love. In this capacity, too, she absorbed 
Peitho, who had originally an independent cult (in 
Sikyon [Pans, ii, vii. 7]), but subsequently became 
sometimes an epithet {ICf ix. 2. 236), sometimes an 
attendant, of Aphrodite (Weizsacker, in Eoscher, 
iii. 1797), as is aptly shown by tlie figure of 
Farnesina {Mon. delV Inst. xii. [1885] 21). She 
usually appears as the goddess of female love, al- 
though the Aphrodite Apyvvvli of BcEotia(Phanocl. 
ap. (i;iem. Alex. Protr. ii. 38 [Pff viii. 17] ; Athen. 
xiii. 603 D ; Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Apyiwiov) seems to 
have had to do with TraiSixAs iptas, as is certainly 
true of the Aphrodite ’ZkotIo, of Phsestus {Etym. 
Mag. 543, 49 ; in Crete the boys were called a-K&riot 
[schol. to Eur. Ale. 989]). As Aphrodite was 
brought into relation with the evening star in the 
lOTthof Phaon-Phaethon(Wilamowitz-MolIendorff, 
Hermes, xviii. [1883] 416 IF., Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 33 f.), it is easy to see why maidens 
should murmur their love-pangs to the moon-god- 
dess (schol. to Theocr. ii. 10 ; Hesych. s.v, oipavla 
afj), just as in the Erotic Fragment (6) the lover 
invokes the stars and the awepSaa vi(. 

3. Eros. — Besides Aphrodite the only Greek 
love-deity of real importance is Eros. He too had 
a more general function as a deity of procreation, 
viz. in Thespiffi, where he was worshipped as a 
stone fetish (Pans. ix. xxvii. 1), as also probably 
in Parion, in Laconian Leuktra {ib. ill. xxvi. 5), 
and in the sex-cult of the Lyoomids {ib. rx. xxvii. 
2; cf. Furtwangler, Jahrb, des dent. archUolog. 
Institute, vi. [1892] 116 f.). In Elis he is repre- 
sented beside the Charites, and to the right of 
them (Pans. Vi. xxiv. 7), i.c. as their leader, like 
Hermes elsewhere. From his procreative aspect 
arose the cosmic character which he hears in 
Hesiod and among the Orphics. In consequence 
of the obvious derivation of his name, however, he 
remained all along the god of sensual desire. His 
cult had only a narrow range. In Laconia and 
Crete sacrifices were offered to him before a battle 
(Athen. xiii. 561 C), and the connexion between 
these and poederasty has been explained by E. 
Bethe (Bhcin, Mus. Ixii. [1907] 445). We are told 
also that in the Academy he had an altar which 
was supposed to have been erected in the period of 
the Pisiatratidse (Athen. xiii. 609 D ; Plut. Sol. 1), 
but Euripides (Hipp. 538) asserts that offerings 
were never paid to him at all. In literature and 
art his figure was always a mutable one, and he 
is the subject of no clear-cut myth (J. Boehlau, 
Philolog. hi. [1901] 321, and cf. O. Waser, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 487). Aleman (frag. 38 
[Bergk'*]) calls him a boy ; Anacreon sometimes 
obviously regards him as a youth (frags. 2, 47), 
while in other passages {e.g., frag. 62) one may 

1 Tho TTptJ^TOK KtoSita ttTKCjra.a'fXivovCJoh, Lydus, de Jferts. ir. 65) 
!fl doubtless to be understood in this sense ; cf. J. ilarquardt* 
Pncatf«b<n dsr 1SS8, p, 470. 


well doubt whether he thinks of him as a personal 
deity at aU. But this indefiniteness of outline, 
which persists throughout the subsequent period, 
is counterbalanced by the magnificence of tho 
associated conception. While Sappho (frag. 1) 
naively prays to Aphrodite, who inflicts and 
removes the pains or love, .(‘Eschylus (frag. 44 
[Nauck^]) extols the might of that craving which 
pervades all that lives, and depicts the shattering 
effects of iirepcoirbs epws (Choeph. 599); and the 
other two great tragedians give expression to 
similar ideas regarding the destructive and en- 
ravishing power of (Soph. Ant. 781 ; Eur. 

Hipp_. 525, 1268, Iph. Aul. 543). Thereafter philo- 
sophical speculation seizes upon the conception, 
and exalts it to heights before undreamed of. 
Plato {Conviv. 187 D), playing upon the etymology 
of the words, contrasts Oipavla and IIcIvStj/uos as 
sacred and profane love — a contrast having no 
foundation in their essential meaning, but domi- 
nating their usage for the future. 

4. Later developments. — In the sphere of com- 
mon life the deities of love declined as the practice 
of hetoerism gained ground. In this period the 
'A^podlaia became a characteristically hetmristic 
festival (Nilsson, p, 374). Besides Eros we now 
find"Igepoj and IIAffos, ‘Longing’ and ‘Fulfilment’ 
(Pans. I. xliii. 6 ; on the meaning of niffas cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff on Bion’s Adonis, v. 68), 
and in other districts 'Avripcos (Pans. I. x.xx. 1, 
VI. xxiii. 3, 5). The earlier tradition still makes 
itself felt in the verses in which the bearded Eros 
of Simias {Bucolici Grceci, ed. U. von WUamowitz- 
Mollendorff, Oxford, 1905, p. 147) describes his 
powers, but coinoidently, from the period of tho 
vase paintings ornamented with gold, a multitude 
of dallying Erotes find their way into art and 
literature, as sho^vn by the epigrams of the Antho- 
logy and the paintings found in Pompeii. Among 
the Hellenistic societies the Aphrodisiasts were 
largely represented (F. Poland, Griechisches Ver- 
einswesen, Leipzig, 1909, p. 189 IF.), though it is 
true that there were among them numerous 
foreign (Syriac) cults. The high favour enjoyed 
by Adonis also served to revive the worship of 
Aphrodite; ohe deities of love in general now 
reached their highest vogue, and it is in this 
eriod that we first meet with theophoric names 
erived from Aphrodite, though no doubt — with 
hut few exceptions — in the lower ranks of society 
(Sittig, p. lOS). Aphrodite and Eros are no longer 
deities of the procreative impulse, but are the 
guardian spirits of love in the modem sentimental 
sense. It is worthy of note that unhappy lovers 
now frequent the supposed tomb of Rhadine and 
Leontichos, the heroine and hero of the romance of 
Stesichorus (Pans. vil. v. 13). Syncretism once 
more laid hold of the figure of the love-goddess, 
and combined it with that of the healing mother 
of the gods {IG iii. 136), while tho recollection 
of her larger function survives in the literary 
tradition, as appears in the Proem of Lucretius, 
and as reveals itself also, immediately before the 
collapse of the ancient religion, in the Pervigilium 
Veneris {Anth. Lat. i. 144 (Eiese and Biicheler]) — 
the last memorial of antiqmty to the goddess whoso 
influence pervades the universe. 

LiTEHATniiii. — Tha more important works have been cited in 
the course of the article. The reader may also consult : W. H. 
Engel, Kypros, Berlin, 1811, ii. (materials); A. Enmann, 

‘ Kypros und der Ursprung des Aphroditekults,' in diem. ^ 
FAead, Imp. de St. Pitersbourg, ixxiv. flSSOJ p. xhi ; L. 
Preller and C. Robert, Griechisene ilythologie*. Berlin, 1837“91, 
i. 315, 501 : W. H. Roscher, art. ‘ Aphrodite,' in Roseber ; 

A. Furtwangler, art. 'Eros,' ib.; P. Wcirs.tcker, art. 
‘Peitho,’i5.; K. Tumpel, art. • Aphrodite,’ in Pauly-Wissowa 
(to bo used with caution) ; O, Waser, art. ‘ Eros,’ li. 

KuiiT Latte, 

II, Ethical ideas.— 1 . The Homeric .age-— 

It remains to examine what ideas concerning tba 
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emotion of love and its ethical value were charac- 
teristic of the Greeks ; and the survey •will reveal 
considerable develpoment in consequence of politi- 
cal and social movements, together •with a certain 
variety of contemporary opinions in the most 
important eras. The charming pictures of domestic 
affection which are to he found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache (iZ. •vi. 370 ff.) or the meeting of Odysseus 
and Penelope [Od. xxiii. 85 ff.), and even occasional 
comments like ‘there is nothing mightier and 
better than when husband and -wife keep house 
•vrith united hearts’ (Od. vi. 182 ff.), and the 
tenderness of the allusion to the soft voices of the 
youth and maiden while they are courting each 
other (II. xxii. 128), reflect'a condition of society 
in •which wedded love was highly prized. This was 
the natural outcome of the respect -ndth which 
women were treated, and of the comparatively 
high degree of liberty •which they enjoyed. 

2. Post- Homeric development. — The causes 
which led to the disappearance of the Achsean 
monarchies are imperfectly known to us (see art. 
King [Greek and Roman]), and the evidence 
available does not enable us to trace the course 
of the changes which lowered women in public 
estimation by depri-ving them of their earlier free- 
dom. But signs of their depreciation may be ob- 
served even in the utilitarian precepts of Hesiod 
regarding marriage (Works and Days, 700 ff.); 
and the same tone pervades the invective of 
Semonidesof Amorgos (frag. 7), whose pattern wife 
is the offspring of the busy bee blessing with 
material increase the gathered store of her mate 
(line 83 ff.). It is remarkable that the same simile 
is employed by Ischomachus in describing to his 
•\^e the duties which he expects her to perform 
(Xen. (Boon. vii. 32), and the whole of the training 
prescribed in Xenophon’s dialogue (op. cit. -vii.-x.), 
as well as casual allusions to domestic happiness, 
shows that the Attic ideal was satisfied by the 
loyalty of a careful and thrifty housewife (Lys. i. 
7). In historical times an ordinary Greek marriage 
was so entirely prompted by motives of convenience 
that we read without surprise the typical sentiment 
of the Athenian orator : 

* While we keep a mistress to gratify our pleasure and a 
concubine to minister to our daily needs, we marry a wife to 
raise legitimate issue and to have our property carefully pre* 
served * lix, 122). 

3. Sappho. — ^It must not be supposed that in the 
meantime the passionate outpourinra of the lover 
failed to find adequate expression in literature. In 
this respect the poems of Sappho occupy so peculiar 
a position that an attempt must be made to define 
it. Sappho, a poetess of such eminence as to have 
been accounted the rival of Homer and to have 
earned the title of the tenth Muse (Anth. Pal. 
•VII. xiv. 15 ; cf. Strabo, p. 617), owed most of her 
reputation to the fervour of her love-poems. Yet 
in estimating their tendency we encounter unusual 
difficulty, partly because, notwithstanding the 
additions made in recent years, only scanty frag- 
ments of her writings survive, and partly because 
comic poets and later gossip-mongers nave slvrouded 
her name in unmerited scandal. It is generally 
admitted that the story of her unrequited love 
for Phaon and of her despairing leap from the 
Leucadian rock are fictions due, perhaps, to a 
misunderstanding of her oum words (U. von 
"Wilamou'itz-Mollendorff, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, pp. 24-40). The grosser suspicions, 
such as those indicated by Seneca in his reference 
(Ep. Ixxxviii. 37) to the discussion of Didyraus ‘ an 
Sappho publica fuerit,’ are not to be supported by 
such doubtful evidence ns frag. 52, and are contra- 
dicted no less by the soundest part of the tradition, 
which represents her as a wife and a mother (Suid. 
s.v. Zavcpu ; cf. Sappho, frag. 85), than by the 


sincerity and freedom of her genuine utterances. 
The psychological problem presented by frags. 1 
and 2 and Berlin nngs. 2 and 5 is to understand 
how the yearning aflection inspired by the loss or 
departure of one of her girl friends came to be 
expressed in terms usually reserved for the raptur- 
ous emotions of sexual love. The solution, so far 
ns the evidence permits us to form a definite 
conclusion, is to be sought in the character of a 
remarkable personality. If Sappho was the in- 
spiring genius of a society of beautiful and high- 
born maidens, who sought at her hands instruction 
in the poetic art (frag. 136), and with whom she 
lived on terms of intimate affection, there was no 
reason why she should not, •with a different inten- 
tion, have anticipated the beha-vioiir of Socrates 
to his young disciples, by giving utterance to her 
whole-hearted devotion in the language of passion- 
ate love. The paraUel was dra^wn in antiquity' by 
Maximus Tynius (xxiv. 9), who was, doubtless, not 
the first to suggest it; and in modern times the 
good name of Sappho has been defended by F. G. 
Welcker (Kleine Schriften, Gottingen, 1816, ii. 
80-144) and, more recently, by von "Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff (op. cit. pp. 17-78). 

4. Tragic and other poets. — ^The poetic treat- 
ment of love •was usually confined, as, e.g., by 
Mininermus and Anacreon, to its sensual aspect, 
and it is clear from the history of the tragic stage 
that a serious preoccupation with the causes, symp- 
toms, or effects of love was considered unworthy 
of a poet •who aspired to be true to his calling. 
Hence Aristophanes (Ban. 1043 f.), in the character 
of jEschylus, attacked the degeneracy of Euripides 
in exhibiting on the stage the lust of Phiedra and 
Sthenebcea, whereas the elder poet had never been 
guilty of describing a woman in love. The unfair- 
ness of this criticism is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the nobility of the female portraits to be found 
in the extant plays ; but it is particularly import- 
ant to observe that here, as in some other respects, 
Euripides was the herald of a new development 
in imaginative literature of which the climax has 
probably been reached in the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the romantic novel during the last hundred 
years. To this we shall presently return. If we 
exclude certain features in the psychological studies 
of Euripides, however, the dominant conception 
of love figured its victims as entirely passive, since 
love was an over-mastering force which, entering 
into a man’s body, permeated it so completely that 
he was no longer able to control his impulses. 
Love was a particular phase of possession by a 
demonic being ns popularly conceived (cf. Plut. 
Amat. xviii. p. 763 A), and was consequently de- 
scribed ns a disease (Soph. Track. 544) or a madness 
(Eur. frag. 161). The medium which conveyed 
the mysterious influence was the faculty of sight 
(iEsch. Ag. 427 f. ; Thuc. II. xliii. 1; Ajist. Eth. 
Nic. ix. 6. 1167o4). The lover’s glance was a 
physical emanation from the eye, which, making 
its way straight to the eye of tlie beloved object, 
was met in its course by the responsive gaze speed- 
ing as fast towards the lover (Soph. frag. 433; 
Heliod. iii. 7 ; Plut. Queest. Conv. v. •vii. 2, p. 681 B). 
The shnit of light then came to be regarded as a 
weapon (jSZXor, ritcii/m) which inflicted a wound 
upon its victim (see CIB xxiii. [1909] 255 ff., where 
copious illustration is given). But the love-god 
had his -(vings as well as his bow and arrow (Eur. 
ifipp. 630ff.). For, by another figure, everyviolcnt 
transport of emotion, including poetic inspiration 
(Find. Isthm, v. 64) and fearfApoll. Rhod. iv. 23). ns 
well as frenzy (Eur. Ba<,ch, 332) and love (Plat, 
Phadr. 246 D. etc.), was represented in the guise of 
soaring -u-ings, as if under such influences the agent 
were lifted out of his normal sphere into a higher 
region by some supernatural force. Sophocles, in 
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a famoTis fragment (frag. 855 N.-), characterizes the 
love-goddess, here a personification of the passion 
itself, in the following words : 

‘ Love is not love alone, but is called by many names; it is 
Death, it is immortal Might, it is raging Frenz 3 ’, it is vehement 
Desire, it is Lamentation ; in Love is all activity, ali peace, all 
that prompts to violence.’ 

Over and over again stress is laid upon the irre- 
sistible power of Love : he is the mightiest of all 
the gods (Eur. frags. 269, 430 ; Menand. frag. 235, 
iii. 67 K., frag. 449, iii. 129 K.) ; and not one of them 
(Soph. Track. 443), not even Zeus himself (Eur. 
frag. 684 ; Menand. frag. 209, iii. 60 K. ), can with- 
stand his attack. 

‘He is not wise,’ says Deianira in the Trachinice (441 f.), 
* who stands forth to contend with Love, like a boxer at close 

f uarters.’ 

t is not difficult to imagine the result of this 
assumption upon the attitude of the average 
Athenian citizen. The celebrated Up6Sov\ot of the 
Corinthian Aphrodite (cf. Find. frag. 122 and art. 
Hieeododloi [Grieco-Roman]) help to explain the 
absence of moral reproach directed against the 
notorious Iraipai of Athens. Resistance to the on- 
set of Love is no less reprehensible than it is futile 
(Eur. frag. 340), though excessive indulgence is as 
much to ne deprecated as entire abstinence (Eur. 
frag. 428). Such self-control as was exhibited by 
Agesilaus in refraining, despite the violence of 
his passion, from accepting tne kiss offered by a 
beautiful Persian boy (Xen. Ages. v. 4f.)was so 
rare that the historian felt it to be altogether 
marvellous. 

5. Paederasty. — The passage last quoted con- 
fronts us with that form of the love-passion, the 
love of boys, which has come to be known as 
‘ Greek love,’ and has tarnished the whole fabric 
of Greek morality. There is no trace of this custom 
to be found in the Homeric poems ; for the asser- 
tion of such relations having existed between 
Achilles and Patroclus is not, so far as we can 
tell, earlier than zEschylus (frag. ITragicorum 
GrcBcomm Fragmenta?, Leipzig, 1889, p. 44]). But 
there is no doubt of its antiquity, at any rate, 
among the Dorian branch of the Greek race. This 
is established by the evidence of certain Theraic 
inscriptions (Inscriptiones Grcccm insularum marts 
JEgcei, ed. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, iii. [1904] 
536 f.); by the relation between the €l(ivvfi)\as and 
dtrar in the disciplinary system of Spartan train- 
ing (Plut. Lyc. xvii. f. ; ifilian. Far. Hist. iii. 10, 
12) ; and by the curious custom of the Cretans, 
according to which the lover carried off his favourite 
by a show of force, and was more or less seriously 
resisted according to his supposed merit (Strabo, 
pp. 483, 484). The inveteracy of the habit may be 
attributed to its long descent from a primitive 
period when continuous military service involved 
a scarcity of women (Bethe, in Bhein. Mtts. Ixii. 
438 IT.). Moreover, it is fair to admit that the 
results of such companionship were by no means 
invariably bad. 

T. Gomperz has well remarked that ' the sentiment in question 
appeared in as many, it not more, varieties and ^dations, than 
the love of women at the present day. Here, as elsewhere, a 
noble scion was often grafted upon a savage stock. Devotion, 
enthusiastic, intense, ideal, was not infrequently the fruit of 
these attachments, the sensual origin of which ^vas entirely for- 
gotten ’ {Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, ii. 3S0). 

Such an elevation of sentiment is the easier to 
nnderstand if we bear in mind the continually in- 
creasing segregation of the sexes to which reference 
has already been made, and which, owing to the 
natural craving for sympathy and affection, left a j 
gap to be othenvise filled. Widely spread as the 
evu_ undoubtedly was,' there were many — probably 
an increasing number — who were keenly alive to 
its disgrace. But sentiment varied among differ- 
ent communities, and, as compared with Athens, 
iTho Irca uss of th» word TreuStei In this relation Is itself 
ilgniScnnt. 


Thebes and Elis were subject to an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect (Xen. Symp. viii, 34 ; Plat. 
Symp. 182 D). 

6. Philosophic love. — Such was the state of 
society when the teaching of Socrates began to 
open a new era in the progress of morality. By 
putting sexual desires more or less on the level of 
the other bodily wants (Xen. Mem. iv. v. 9, Symp. 
iv. 38), Socrates scarcely advanced beyond the 
prudential standpoint 01 the ordinary person. 
But his character, so completely vindicated by 
Alcibiades in the Symposium (215 A ff. ), was free 
from any suspicion of vice ; and, though he some- 
times ironically pretended to be enamoured of 
beauty (Xen. Mem. Vi. i. 2, Symp. iv. 27), and 
actually described himself as the lover of his 
younger companions and pupils (Xen. Symp. viii. 
2), yet he energetically repressed the erotic ten- 
dencies of his associates (Xen. Mem. 1 . ii. 29, 1, iii. 8), 
and required that a spurious love should be con- 
verted into a true friendship aiming solely at the 
moral improvement of the beloved object (Xen. 
Symp. viii. 27). Plato developed his master’s 
teaching on this subject by connecting it with the 
innermost core of his philosophical system, and, 
in the dialogues Symposium and Pheedrus, he ex- 
pounded with matchless literary skill his doctrine 
respecting the true nature and purpose of love. 
Tlie argument in the Phcedrits (250 A) starts from 
the hypothesis of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the soul, which in its ante-natal state was asso- 
ciated with the eternal verities of the ideal world. 
Now, the ideas of Justice and Temperance are 
scarcely visible in their earthly counterfeits, and 
their apprehension is difficult and seldom attained. 
But Beauty is always so conspicuous that its 
phenomenal representation attracts at once the 
admiration even of those who are strangers 
to the mysteries of wisdom, and are enOTOssed 
in their mortal surroundings. Thus souls from 
which the glories of the images once beheld have 
faded by contact with earthly clogs, so far from 
being sanctified and inspired by the sight of beauti- 
ful forms, are stirred only with fleshly desire. 
But it is different with the lover who is also a 
philosopher, and his progress is described in tlie 
lecture of Diotima reported by Socrates in the 
Symposium (pp. 210, 211). The tnie lover, by con- 
templating tne beauty of the beloved object, is 
immediately reminded of absolute Beauty itself. 
With his personal admiration for his beloved freed 
from the trammels of bodily fetters, he sees even 
more keenly the beauty of mind and character of 
which the outward form is only the reflexion. 
Presently he perceives the common kinship of 
beauty wherever it is manifested in action _ or 
thought, and learns that its complete apprehension 
is the task of a single science. Lastly, passing 
entirely from the individual to the universal, his 
soul is so greatly purified as to become re-united 
with the idea or Beauty itself, which is the ulti- 
mate source of all beautiful persons and things 
belonging to the phenomenal world. Such is the 
significance of rb bpOus tratSepaa-reiv {Symp. 211 B), 
or tJ Traioepaareiv perk <pi\otro(plas {Pheedr. 249 A). ' 
Plato’s philosophy left its mark upon subsequent 
ethical speculation, but was too much exalted to 
affect the opinion of the ordinary citizen. Aris- 
totle dLstinguished perfect friendship between good 
men based upon character from the spurious friend- 
ship of lover and beloved aiming at pleasure or 
utility {Etk. Nic. viii. 4. 1157a 1 If.). Whereas the 
Epicureans entirely rejected love as a violent ini- 
pulse attended by frenzy and distraction (Epic. 

r J. Burnet: has recently undertaken to show that the whole 
of the doctrine commonly attributed to Plato woe atmially 
propagated by Socrates {Greek Philosophy, 1., ‘Thales to Plato, 
London, 1914, p. 140). It Is obviously impossible to discuss the 
question here. 
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frag. 483 [Usener]), the Stoics followed closely in 
Plato’s footsteps by recommending it to the Wise 
Man as an attempt to produce friendship with 
youths who displayed in their beauty a capacity 
for virtue (Diog. Laert. vii. 129 ; Stob. Ed. ii. 
115, 1 [Wachsmutb] ; Cio. Ttisc. iv. 70, etc.), 
otinus, as might be expected, adopted the rules 
laid down in the Symposium as a means of approach 
to the supra-rational and transcendent First Being 
(Porphyr. Vit, Plotin. xxiii.). On the other hand, 
Plutarch, whose dialogue entitled aimed at 

reconciling conflicting views by a return to the 
commonsense point of view, while be was largely 
influenced by Platonic imagery, vindicated the 
claim of woman as the proper object of a divinely 
inspired passion (21, p. 766 Eff.). We even find 
Plato condemned altogether as unworthy of seri- 
ous attention by sucu writers as Dion 3 -sius of 
Halicarnassus {do Admir. vi diccndi in Demostli., 
p. 1027), Athenfcus (508 D), and Heraclitus, the 
author of the Homeric Allegories (76, p. 101, 19). 

7. Romantic love. — In the meantime we are able 
to trace the growth in Greek literature of the 
romantic love-story in which the hero and heroine, 
who have fallen in love at first sight, after a series 
of adventures are at last happily united. The 
realistic treatment by Euripides of certain tragic 
subjects was undoubtedly one of the causes which 
contributed to the appearance of the domestic 
drama known as the New Comedy. Among the 
stock elements in the plots of Menander and his 
rivals we find the intrigue of the son of a rich 
citizen with a slave-girl who often proves to have 
been ori^nally a free-bom Athenian exposed by or 
otherwise lost to her parents ; the overreaching of 
an unsympathetic parent or a rascally pander by 
the cunning of a devoted slave or parasite; and 
the ultimate reconciliation of all parties, leading 
to the marriage of the happ^- lovers. But pathos 
and sentiment Avere entirely alien to the cold at- 
mosphere and artificial mechanism of these plays. 
A new tone— that of sympathy with the fortunes 
of the lovers — asserted itself for the first time in 
some of the masterpieces of Alexandrian literature. 
Whether this Avas merely the result of the diffusion 
of the Hellenic spirit outside the confines of the 
city communities through the countries Avhichthen 
constituted the ciAulized Avorld, or more specifically 
of closer acquaintance Avith popular Eastern tales 
such as that of Abradates and Panthea in Xeno- 
phon (Cyrop. V. i. 3, VI. i. 31 ff., h'. 2-11, Atu. i. 
29-32, iii. 2-16 ; see J. P. hlahafly, Gree/; Life and 
Thought^, London, 1896, p. 254; E. Rohde, Dcr 
grieehische Itoman\ p. 583 IT.), it is impossible now 
to determine. The Augour of Alexandrian love- 
poetry receives its best illustration in the third 
book of Apollonius’s Aryonaufjca, Avhere the growth 
of Medea’s passion for Jason, the conflicting inter- 
ests prompting her to struggle against it, and her 
final submission to an irresistible emotion are 
depicted Avith poetic poAver of a A’ery high order. 
There is no doubt that Vergil made Apollonius his 
chief model Avhen -constructing the Avell-knoAvn 
episode of the loves of Dido and iEneas. Another 
example Avas the love-story of Acontius and Cj’dippe 
described bj’ Callimachus in the course of a digres- 
sion in the jEtia, the conclusion of AA'hich has 
recently been discovered in one of the Oxyrhynchus 
Pap3rri (no. 1011 [=vii. [1910] 15 ff.]). The various 
features Avhich became common to the writers of 
these romantic narratives have been summarized 
(A. Couat, La Po(sie alexandrine sous les trois 
PtoUmtes, Paris, 1SS2, pp. 140-160 ; J. P. hlahaffy, 
op. cit. p. 256 ff.) as folloAA-s: (1) the minute por- 
traiture of the personal beauty of the lovers ; (2) 
the sudden interposition of the love-god at their 
first meeting; (3) the record of the misfortunes 
obstructing the fulfilment of their AA'ishes ; (4) the 


description of the pangs of tliAvarted loA*e ; and (5) 
the importance attached to the preservation of the 
virgin purity of the heroine amidst all her trials 
and dangers until her final reunion A\ith the hero. 
It is unnecessary to folloAV in detaU the influence 
exerted bj' the art of Callimachus and Philetas 
upon Latin poetry, and especially upon the Avorks 
of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid ; but mention 
should be made of the MiXyu-iojcd of Aristides, AA’hich 
had_ an extensive circulation in the Roman era 
(OA’id, Trist. ii. 413 ; Lucian, Am. i.). This was a 
collection of erotic tales put together in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., Avhose general character may be inferred 
from Petronius, Apuleius’s Metamorphoses, and 
Lucian’s Asmus. The work of Parthenius dedi- 
cated to Cornelius Gallus was different in both 
scope and purpose ; it consisted of excerpts relat- 
ing to the misfortunes of loA’ers and draAA’n from 
various historians and poets. The characteristic 
features of the romantic love-story enumerated 
aboA’e were closelj’ followed by the later romance- 
AA’riters {iptxriKol ; cf. art. Fiction [Primitive] (j)), 
AA’ho Avere the direct inheritors of the Alexandrian 
tradition and became extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages (I. Bekker, Anccd. Graiea, Berlin, 
1814, p. 1082). The best of these novels Avas the 
Mthicmica of Heliodorus (3rd cent. A.D.), AA’ho was 
preceded by Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca, 
and folloAved by Achilles Tatius (Leueippe and 
CliioMion) and Chariton (Chcereas and Callirrhot). 
The Vaphnis and Chloe of Longus AA’as constructed 
according to the same plan, but under the influence 
of the pastoral Idylls of Theocritus. To these 
names should be added the fictitious love-letters of 
Alciphron and Aristenetus, Avhich aimed at restor- 
ing the Attic flavour of the NeAv Comedy. 

Literattoe. — S everal of the authorities consulted have been 
indicated above. Certain portions of the subject-matter are 
covered by E. Bethe, • Die dorische Knabenlicbe,’ Rhein, llus. 
Ixii. [1007] 4SS 0. ; E. Rohde, Der prieehitcht Ifomoni!, Leipzip, 
1000. For the ethical development in general, tee the authori- 
ties quoted under Ethics AXD iloRALiTT (Greek), and especially 
L. Schmidt. Die Ethik der alien Grieehcn, Berlin, 18SS, L 
204-20S ; J. Denis, Sistoire des thiories et dt> idiet morales 
dans rantiquiifl, Paris, 1870, ii. 

A. C. Peakson. 

LOVE (JcAvish). — The dictionaries define love 
as ‘ a feeling of strong personal attachment, in- 
duced by that Avhich delights or commands admira- 
tion.’ The subdivisions of this sentiment comprise 
the impulses of attachment, duo to sexual instinct, 
or the mutual aflections of man and Avoman ; the 
impulses which direct the mutual affections of 
members of one family, parents and children, 
brothers and other relatiA’es ; the attachment that 
springs from sympathetic sentiments of people Avith 
harmonious character, friendship; and, finally, 
the A’arious metaphorical usages of the word, as 
the love for moral and intellectual ideals. To the 
last class belongs the religious concept of love 
for God, AA’hile the particular Biblical conception of 
God’s love for Israel is closely related to ttio idea 
of paternal affection. 

1. Sexual love. — ^Love for woman as an irra- 
sistible impulse is most strongly represented in 
Canticles in the AA’ords : 

‘Love is strong ns death ; Jealousy is cruel ns the grave : the 
flashes thereof are Gashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord, 
Many vraters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it : if a man would give all the substanco of his house for love, 
he would utterly be contemned * (8^^). 

Tlie passion of sexual instinct which must be ele- 
vated bj’^ a feeling of love is repeatedly referred to 
in the same book (2''- 3’ 5*’ * S'**’ ; see also I**- ’’ 2^ 
31-4. ». » 7?)^ and sensuous life of the low physical 
type is often mentioned either directly (Pr 7‘®) or 
as the most natural metaphor for reprehensible 
inclinations (Hos 3'). The Biblical stories give us 
repeated instances of the poAver of sexual passion, 
as in the case of Samson (Jg 14’' 16*- “), Avhere the 
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demonic power of woman over man leads man to 
min. Similar is the case of Shechem (Gn 34), 
though in his case the love for Dinah is not of the 
strictly carnal nature which characterizes the rela- 
tion between Samson and Delilah. The love of 
King Solomon for many strange women — a proto- 
type of the baneful influence of the harem on 
politics in the Orient — ^is given in the Bible (1 K 
11 *) as the cause of the downfall of the wisest of 
longs. The Eabbis consistently prove from this 
story that it is impossible for any man to guard 
against the influence of woman, and use this fact 
as support for the theolomcal doctrine that law is 
unchangeable ; for even Solomon, who thought he 
was wise enough to be safe from having his heart 
turned away by women (Dt 17**), fell a victim to 
their influence (Ex. Rabha, ch. vi., Tanhuma, Ex., 
ed. S. Buber, WUna, 1885, p. 18). 

With equal force sexual passion is described in 
the case of Amnon, raping his stepsister Tamar 
(2 S 13), when, after the gratification of the bratal 
impulse, Amnon’s passion turns into hatred and 
disgust (v.*®), a story which has a remarkable 
parallel in hfax Halbe’s tragedy Jngend (Berlin, 
1893). The term ‘love’ is also used wth regard 
to other physical pleasures, as love for delicacies 
(Gn 27^). 

2 . Matrimonial and parental love. — The higher 
conception of matrimonial love as an attachment 
which elevates sexual relationship, just as the 
latter without such relationship is degrading, is 
often referred to both in principle and in illustra- 
tive story. The case of Jacob, who was willing to 
work seven years in order to gain Kachel, and the 
remark that those seven years passed by like ‘a 
few days ’ ( 6 n 29*^’), as well as the hope of Leah 
that the birth of her third son would make Jacob 
love her (v.*^), show that ideal matrimonial rela- 
tions are to be governed by spiritual affection. 
Thus the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah, arranged 
by their parents, ripens into love (Gn 24®’). A 
further stage to the relation of Jacob and Leah is 
that of Elkanah and Hannah (1 S 1®), where the 
husband tries to console his wife, longing for the 
blessing of children, by saying, ‘ Am I not better 
to thee than ten sons ? ’ David is spurred by the 
love of Michal to do great acts of valour (18‘®) — a 
conception of life akin to that of troubadour times. 
Even in the story of Esther the king’s love for the 
queen (Est 2 *’), while in many ways showing the 
characteristics of an Oriental despot, willing to 
give half of his kingdom away in order to gratify 
the whim of an odalisk, is presented as an attach- 
ment seizing the king with the force of a sudden 
passion. Such passion is referred to in the case of 
a captive of war, and the law requiring that she 
be allowed time to become assimilated to her en- 
vironment is dictated by a delicate understanding 
of womanly feelings (Dt 21*°'**). The placing of 
duty above personal feeling underlies the law for 
the conduct of a man who has two ivives, one 
of whom is beloved, and the other hated (w. *’•*’). 
It is worthy of note that Rabbinical apologetics 
explains the love as a tribute of piety and hatred 
as being ‘hated by God’ (Si/re, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, p. 113). At the same time Rabbinic 
ethics derives from this law a condemnation of 
polygamy as leading to domestic trouble (ih.). In 
.a warning against sexual licence the author of 
Proverbs advises (5*®) devotion to ‘ the loving hind 
and the pleasant doe ’ ; and the author of Ecclesi- 
astes gives as a recipe for happiness the advice : 

• Live Joyfully with the wile whom thou lovest all the days 
ot the life of thy vanity . . . for that is thy portion in life' (93). 
It is significant that such advice was put in the 
mouth of King Solomon. In full harmony with 
this conception of domestic felicity, as the highest 
ideal of life, are many Rabbinical statements. 


• Of him who loves his wife like himself and honours her mort 
than himself, Scripture (Job 5=^) says: “ Thou shalt know that 
thy tent is in peace” ’ (Y^bhamAth, 626), 

Closely related to this conception of love is the 
love of children, so often referred to in the OT, 
and already implied in the many passages praising 
the happiness derived from the possession of chil- 
dren (rs 127®'® 128®, Pr 17®) and the misfortune of 
not having children, as in the case of Rachel, who 
would rather die than live without them ((3n 30*), 
and in the similar case of Hannah (1 S 1). The 
love of Jacob for Joseph, because ‘he was the son 
of his old age ’ (Gn 37®'-), and the love for Benjamin, 
who, in addition to being a son of his father’s old 
age, was the only one left of his mother (44®®), are 
so naturally presented that they show the psycho- 
logical continuity of human nature. The same 
feature of truly human life is seen in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, where the father loves the daring 
hunter Esau, while Rebekah feels more affection 
for Jacob, the young man of domestic habits (25®®). 
Such affection does not rest in the blood, but is 
often stronger in persons attracted by congenial 
feelings. There is hardly in the whole world’s 
literature a nobler expression of devotion than the 
words spoken by Ruth to Naomi (Ru 1*®'-), and 
the words of felicitation spoken to Naomi on the 
birth of Ruth’s son, that Ruth’s love for her is 
greater than that of seven sons (4*®), are felt by 
the reader of to-day as a profound truth, just as 
t they were at the time when they were written. A 
similar feeling of affinity is that of the faithful 
servant, of which the law takes cognizance in the 
case of a slave who would rather stay in the bouse 
of his master than go free (Dt 15’®, Ex 21 ®). 

3 . Friendship and wider love. — The love of 
friends is naturally presented in comparison with 
that arising from sexual and blood relationship. 
David says of Jonathan : ‘ Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’ (2 S 1®®). 
A true friend is one ‘ that sticketh closer than a 
brother’ (Pr 18®*). False friends who fail in the 
hour of need are often referred to (Ezk 16®®-®®'- 
23®- Hos 2 ®- *®- *», La 1*®, Ps 109«-). The hapniness 
that friendship brings in poverty is contrasted with 
abundance and hatred (Pr 15*’). In correct inter- 
pretation of this experience the Rabbis speak of the 
natural friendship of the ostracized for each other, 
naming the proselytes, slaves, and ravens (Talm. 
P^sdhtm, 1130). As specimen of the highest love 
the Rabbis give the case of David and Jonathan 
(1 S 20”), and contrast it with that of Amnon and 
Tamar, showing that the first, because unselfish, 
lasted, while the second, being based on carnal 
passion, could not last (AhMth, v. 16). 

Love, as not limited to friends, but extended to 
all mankind, is a principle the priority of which 
Je-wish and Christian theologians have been con- 
testing with one another. On the Jewish side it was 
claimed th.at the command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19*®), is universal. As 
proof for this conception it was adduced that the 
commandment of love in the same chapter Ls ex- 
tended to the stranger, ‘ for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt ’ (v.®*),* and that, therefore, it 
expresses implicitly the idea of HQlel (q.v .) — a 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.c. — ‘What i 3 _ hateful 
unto thee do not unto thy neighbour ; this is the 
whole Torah, and all the rest is its commentary ’ 
(Talm. Shabhath, 31a). It is claimed that in the 
same sense Rabbi Aqiba, a teacher of the i^_d 
cent., said: ‘“ Love tny neighbour as thyself” is 
a great principle® in the Torah’ (Sifru, Q'dhdshtm, 
ch. 4 ; Y‘t~iishalmX N‘dhurlm, x. 3). Christianity, 
on the other hand, claims that Jesus, in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10®®'®’), wim the first to 
answer the question. Who is roy neighbour?, in 
1 See also D6 IQU. ’ Or the fundamental prinHple. 
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the universalistic sense.* One might introduce the 
argument that the Rabbis interpret the command- 
ment, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as teaching 
a humane method of execution, evidently implmng 
that even the criminal remains our nei^bour 
(Talm. Fes. 75a). The Hebrew word 6hehh (‘lover’) 
for friend is also used in the social sense, as in the 
case of Hiram and David (1 K 5” [EV 5*j). 

True love is tested by the sincerity wliich will 
not hesitate to rebuke and which will accept 
rebuke (Pr 9®), but, on the other hand, loving 
friendsliip will overlook faults (10*® 17®). In 
the same sense the Talmud reports that Johanan 
ben Niiri praised his companion Rabbi Aqlba 
for having loved him more each time that their 
teacher chastised him on the ground of a charge 
made by Johanan (Arakliin, 166). For this reason 
controversy on religious questions between father 
and son, teacher and disciple, will promote their 
mutual love {QtddusMn, 306). At the same time 
it is commanded to suppress hostile feelings. In 
Talmudic casuistry the question is asked, 'What 
precedes, if a man see at the same time his enemy’s 
and his friend’s ox or ass lying under his burden 
(Ex 23®) ! The ansAver is given that he must first 
help his enemy ‘ in order that he train himself in 
subduing passion’ {Babha 3Fsfa, 326). Love is 
also used in the plain social sense, as Avhen it is 
said that ‘breakfast removes jealousy and brings 
love’ (t6. 1076). The maldng of friends is true 
greatness. He is a strong man who can turn his 
enemy into a friend [AhMth B. Nathan, ch. 23). 
Just as true friendship is praised and recom- 
mended, so false friendship is condemned. The 
Rabbis warn man to keep at a distance from high 
officials, for ‘ they pose as lovers, when they have 
use for you, and Avill not assist you in the time 
of distress’ (Abhdth, ii. 3). The utilitarian point 
of view in friendship is presented in the case of 
Canaan Avho — so the Talmud says — admonished 
his sons to love one another, but at the same time 
to love all vices {P^saMm, 1136). On the other 
hand, it is cited as ah expression of true love, 
Avhen Rabbi Judah han-Niisi, while the spiritual 
head of the Jewish community, repealed his oivn 
decision in a legal case when he heard that Rabbi 
Jose had decided differently. 

4. Metaphorical uses. — Love in the metaphorical 
sense is used very frequently in connexion with 
wisdom, especially in the introduction to Proverbs 
(4° 8”) ; see also the counterpart of loving folly or 
hating wisdom (1®® 8®®). As true ivisdom is identical 
with the Torah, we find the love of the Torah (Ps 
119”. *®®) and of God’s commandments (w.”'- *®®) 
monotonously repeated in the long Psalm, Avhicli 
evidently is the Avork of an early Pharisee aaIio 
anticipates the ideal presented in the sayings of 
the Fathers : 

' Turn it [the Torah] over and turn It over, for everything is 
in it, epecnlnto over it, grow old and grey with it, and never 
depart from it, for there is no higher conception of life than 
this ’ {AbhUh, V. 22). 

This conception is repeated innumerable times in 
theory and story. In commenting on the passage, 
‘ This day thou art become the people of the Lord 
thy God’ (Dt 27®), the Rabbis say ; 

‘Israel had indeed become God’s people forty years previ- 
ously, hut Scripture wishes to say th.at to one who studies the 
Torah earnestly, it becomes new ever^' day ’ (B-riihMth, C36). 
As an example of such devotion Joshua is quoted 
(SFnnMth, 996), to Avhom God said, not in the 
sense of a commandment, but in the sense of a 
blessing, tliat the Torah should not depart out of 
his mouth (Jos 1®). 

The love of instruction — in Hebrew synonymous 
with reproof (Pr 12*) — AAdsdom (29®), purity of heart 
(22**), righteousness (Ps 45®), and kindness (Mic 6®) 
are characteristic traits of the pious, just as to love 

' 51. Lazarus, Dit Ethik if*» JtidentujTis, Frankfort, 1898, 
pp. 144-183. 


their opposites is characteristic of the wicked (Pa 
52®*-). The injunction of hlicah (6®) to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly Avith God is 
presented by a Rabbi of the 4th cent, as the sum- 
total of ‘ the 613 commandments of the Torah ’ 
{MalcMth, 24a). The true disciple of Aaron is, 
according to Hillel, ‘he that loves peace and 

E :es it’ (Abhdth, i. 12 j cf. Ps 34**). To 
inio theology ethical conduct and ritualistic 
conformity are equally diAine commands (j6 . ii. 1), 
and therefore the righteous is he who practises 
God’s laws AAdthout regard to material advantage. 
Moses took care of Joseph’s remains (Ex 13*®) Avhilo 
the Israelites were busy trying to secure the 
booty of the droAvned E^ptians, AA-hich shoAvs hoAv 
he loved God’s commandments \S6tah, 13a), for to 
bury the dead is the highest of the cardinal irirtues 
(see To 1*®-*® 2®»®, Mt 8=*, Lk 9=®). Fulfilling God’s 
commandments at a great personal sacrifice is an- 
other proof of love. The legend reports that Rabbi 
Gamaliel bought a palm-branch at a thousand 
drachmre to fulfil the divine commandment (Lv 
23*®) even while on board a ship [Sukkdh, 416). A 
similar story of a great number of ducats paid for 
an ethrCg (citron used on the same occasion) is 
told by L. Miinz, Enbbi Eleasar genannt Schemen 
Bokcach, Trhves, 1895, p. 115. God’s sanctuary, as 
a place AA’here only the righteous may set their foot 
(Ps 15*), is also an object of love for the righteous 
(26®). In a eudsemonistic sense love is adAused for 
the practical pursuits of life in the Rabbinic saying ; 

‘Love MMikhah [work in the sense of man’s occupation), 
avoid office and seek not the acquaintance of those In power ' 
(ibhCth, i. 10). 

As devotion to practical pursuits, love is mentioned 
in the case of king Uzziah, who is praised as one 
Avho ‘loved husbandry’ (2 Ch 26*®). Perhaps the 
obscure passage in Eo 5® is to be interpreted in 
this sense of a king who is devoted ‘to the 
field.’ The popularity of a Icing is referred to as 
love in 1 S 18‘®. As a loA-e of the ruler for the 
people the Rabbis define the devotion to public 
improvements in the case of Joshua, who is said to 
have built roads and erected public buildings 
('Briibhtn, 226). Time-serAung is implicitly con- 
demned in those Avho ‘ love the rich, Avliile the poor 
is hated by his oaati neighbour’ (Pr 14®®). Pro- 
phets who seek their oaa’u material advantage are 
denounced ns ‘Avatchmen loA-ing to slumber’ (Is 
56'®), and the people steeped in materialism are 
said to ‘ love cakes of raisin ’ (Hos 3*). 

A special theological aspect of love in the 
metaphorical sense is the use of the AA’ord as refer- 
ring to the mutual relation of God and Israel, both 
in Rihlical and in Rabbinical literature. The 
traditional liturgy speaks very often of God’s love 
for Israel in giving it His commandments, especi- 
ally Sabhath and holy days, and this love is often 
referred to in the Bible as the loA-e of a father for 
his children, as that of a loving husband, and 
especially ns that of a bridegroom (Dt 7®' *® 23®, 
1 K 10®, 2 Ch 2** 9®, Is 43* 63®, Hos 3* 9*® 11* 14*, 
Mai 1® 2**). Inasmuch as Israel is ordained to 
maintain the heritage of Abraham to do justice 
(Gn 18*®), God loves justice and righteousness (Ps 
33® 37®® 146®, Is 61®) and hates him ‘ that loveth 
A’iolence’ (Ps 11®). As Zion stands for the embodi- 
ment of all that is noble, God loves Mount Zion 
(78®®) ; and, as Israel’s patriarchs Avere the liAing 
representatives of this ideal, God loves them and, 
for their sake, their descendants (Dt 4®®). Just as 
Israel is not selected by God for His poAver, but 
for His righteousness (Dt 7® 10*® ; cf. Pr 15®), so He 
loA’es the humble (Is 66®) and His syinhol, the 
stranger (Dt 10'®). Prosperity is not a sign of 
God’s love, and affliction is not a sign of His 
hatred, for the Lord often ‘ correcteth him that he 
loA-eth’ (Pr 3*®; see Job 5'"). Yet prosperity is 
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repeatedly quoted as a token of God’s love, as in the 
case of Solomon (2 S 12-^). In a satirical sense the 
correctional value of sulfering is referred to in a 
Talmudic story. 

R. Uininii calls on his iriend R. Johanan who is ill, and 
asks him whether he loves his sufferings. Johanan answers: 
•Neither the sufferings nor their reward ' (B'ruiAJtA, 66). 

The case of king Manasseh (2 Ch 33^-'-) is quoted 
as proof that suffering ought to be received with 
love {Sanhedrin, 1016). 

As a fundamental doctrine R. Aqlba presents 
the principle that God loved mankind, for He 
created man in His image ; He loved Israel, for 
He called them His children; and, furthermore, 
Israel is beloved by God, for He gave them a most 
precious gift. His Torah {Abh6th, iii. 14). R. 
Aqlba evidently wishes to grade God’s love as the 
love of manldnd in general, of Israel in particular, 
and of the law-observant Israelite as the best 
beloved. God, according to Rabbinic ethics, loves 
especially the humble and peaceful {B‘rdJch6tk, 
17a), and more generally him who is beloved by 
his fellow-men {Abh6th, iii. 10). Modesty is the 
best means to gain God’s love. 

• I love you, eaj's God to Israel, because, when I elevate you, 
you humble yourselves, for Abraham called himself “ dust and 
ashes ’’ (Gn 1827), and Moses said of himself and Aaron : “ What 
are wo ? ” (Ex 108 ), and David called himself : “ I am a worm, 
and no man ” (Ps 22®) ’ (HUlltn, 89iz). 

God loves, says the Talmud in a different passage 
(P‘sdMm, 1136), him who is calm, temperate, and 
humble, but hates him who is a hypocrite, who 
does not offer testimony when he knows something 
of the ease, and who sees his neighbour commit a 
wrong and testifies, although he is the sole witness 
(gossip). Most probably in the sense of condemn- 
ing luxury in the building of synagogues R. Hisda, 
who lived in Babylonia in the 3ra cent., "says, 
commenting on Ps 87’’ : 

• God loves tho gates, ornamented with the Haiakah (play on 
words: flyfln, ‘heap of stones,’ and §iy0n] more than all 
synagogues and sohoolhouses ’ {B^rdkKdth, 8a). 

It is consistent with this principle that the true 
Israelite who is beloved of God is in the sense of 
St. Paul (Ro 2’’^) the spiritual Israelite, and there- 
fore the heathen who came to Hillel to be converted, 
and desired to be assured that he might become 
high priest, was satisfied when he heard that ‘ the 
stranger who comes ivith his staff and wallet has 
the same rights as the Israelites who are called 
God’s children ’ {Shabhdth, 316). Israel is beloved 
by God, for the Sh^kMndh accompanies them 
wherever they are exiled {UPgilldh, 29a). A dis- 
tinctly polemical idea is found in the statement of 
R. Jose, who says : ‘God loves Israel so that they 
need no mediator’ {Y6md, 52a), probably an 
antithesis to the statement in the Gospel of John 
(3'® 14®). Yet the Rabbinic theologians considered 
also a miracle a proof of divine love {j^Ctgtgdh, 266 ; 
Tdantth, 2Qa). 

The correlate term to God’s love for Israel is 
Israel’s love for God. It is enjoined as a duty in 
Dt 6®, and this section is the principal jpart of the 
daily morning and evening devotion, thus practi- 
cally enjoining the doctrine of Jesus (Mt 22®’*-), 
which makes this the principal commandment. 
Tho injunction to love God is typical of the 
Deuteronomic code (5’® 7® 10’® and often) and of 
the Psalms, where the pious are called lovers of 
God, of His salvation, or of His righteousness (5” 
31®® 40’® 97’® 119’®® etc.). To those who love Him 
God will do good (E.x 20®, Dn 9®, Neh 1® 13®®, Mai 
1®), and therefore Abraham (Is 41®, 2 Ch 20’) and 
Solomon (1 K 3’) are called lovers of God, and 
Jehoshaphat is reproved for loving God’s enemies 
(2 Ch 19®), whom the pious must hate (Ps 139®’*'). | 

An important theological discussion, leading i 
back to the early days of Christianity, is carried 
on in the Talmud between R. Eliezer and R. 1 


Joshua, whether the piety of Job is to be found in 
his love or in his fear of God {Sdtdh, 276). The 
love of God Is characterized in the Talmud by 
man’s conduet, which sheds lustre on his religion 
{Y6md, 86a). As Zion stands for Israel’s ideal, 
the pious are those who love Zion (Ps 122®) and 
the wicked those who love strange gods, often 
presented by the metamhor of adultei-y and sinful 
love (Is 57®, Jer 2“ 8®, Ezk 16'®, Hos 2” 4’®). Prom 
a practical point of view the Talmudists say that 
one who marries his daughter to a Rabbi [KHhu- 
bh6th, 1116), or one who studies the Torah with no 
expectation of worldly glory {N‘dhdrim 62a), loves 
God. A special sign of the love of God is submis- 
sion to His decrees, as in the case of Hananiah ben 
Hezekiah and his school, who wrote down ‘the 
scroll of the fasts’ (a chronicle of Israel’s mis- 
fortunes) because they rejoiced at the tribulations, 
thus exemplifying the spirit of Job, who served God 
out of love. 

See, further, ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ section 
below, g§ 2, 4. 

tiiTEBATUns. — In addition to the Jewish sources quoted in 
the article, sea E. Grunebaum, ‘ Der Gruudzug und dessen 
Entwicklung der Liebe im Judenthume,’ in A. Geiger’s ITiss. 
Zeitsc.hr. fiir jiid. Theol., ii. [1836] 285, iii. [1337] 59, 180; M. 
Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, ii., Philadelphia, 1901; S. 
Schechter, Studies in judaism,2nd ser., London, 1903, ‘ Saints 
and Saintliness,’ pp. 148-181 ; K. Kohler, art. ‘ Love,’ in JE 
viii. [1904] 183-190. Of. also art. Ooxscienoe (Jewish) ; M. 
Joseph, ‘Jewish Ethics,’ in Eeligious Systems of the World, 
Iiondon, 1901, pp. C95-708. G, DeUTSCH. 

LOVE (Muhammadan). — Althoughinthe Qur’an 
the vengeance and wrath of Allah are more forcibly 
depicted than His mercy and love, any one reading 
the successive revelations in chronological order, 
as far as possible, will observe that the latter con- 
ception was gradually gaining ground from the 
hour when the Prophet’s struggle for recognition 
began to the day when his victory was no longer 
doubtful. The epithet wadud (‘loving’) is applied 
to Allah in a sxlra of the oldest Mecca period 
(Ixxxv. 14) ; but, with this exception, and a few 
others dating from the period immediately before 
the Prophet’s migration, all the Qur’fmio references 
to divine love occur in those chapters which were 
revealed at Medina. It is likely that his settle- 
ment in a city where he could not fail to be 
brought into contact with Christian ideas co- 
operated with the happy change in his fortunes 
and caused him to emphasize the milder aspects of 
Allah in a corresponding degree. Of these refer- 
ences, which are about thirty in number, most are 
brief statements that God loves various classes of 
men — e.g., the beneficent, the patient, those who 
trust in Him, fight for Him, keep themselves pure, 
and so on — and that He does not love various other 
classes, such as the transgressors, the proud, and 
the unjust. Muhammad denies the claim of the 
Jews and Christians to be the children and, in a 
peculiar sense, the beloved of Allah (v. 21). Man’s 
love of God is mentioned in three passages : some 
men take idols which they love as much as they 
love Allah, but the faithful love Allah more than 
anything else (ii. 160) ; those who love God must 
follow His Prophet, then God will love and forgive 
them (iii. 29) ; if any of the faithful apostatize, 
Allah will fill their places with men whom He 
loves and who love Him (v. 59). 

Many traditions ascribed to the Prophet on the 
subject of divine love go far beyond the somewhat 
arid and perfunctory allusions in the Qur’an, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they are genuine. 
They belong to the mystical doctrine which de- 
veloped under Christian influence in the 2nd cent, 
of Islam, and which in the course of time estab- 
lished itself, as .a guiding and inspiring principle, 
at the centre of Muhammadanism. The following 
examples are often cited by Sflfi authors : 
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• \Mien God loves a man, his sins hurt him not ; and one who 
repents of sin is even as one who is without sin’ (<3Q£ al-mlub, 
Cairo, ISIO a.n., ii. £0. 15). 

God said : ‘ False are they who pretend to love Me, but when 
the night covers them sleep and forget Me. Does not every lover 
love to be alone with his beloved? Lo, I am near to those whom 
I love. I hearten to their secret thoughts and prayers, and I am 
the witness of their moaning and lamentation ' (tft. ii. 60. 22). 

God said : ‘ My servant draws nigh unto Me by works of 
devotion, and I love him ; and when I love him, I am the e.ar 
by which he hears and the eye by which he sees and the tongue 
by which he speaks ’ (cf. al-Qushayri, Risdla, Cairo, 1318 a,h., 
169, penult ; there are several versions of this tradition). 

It is obvious that the doctrine of divine love 'U’ill 
assume diflerent forms according to the relative 
orthodoxy of its exponents. AVe often find it 
linked tvith mysticism of an ascetic or devotional 
type, while in other cases it accompanies a 
thorough-going pantheism, or occupies various 
points between those extremes. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Ghazali in hk. vi. of his 
Ihya (Bulaq, 1289 A.H., iv. 280-349). Only a brief 
abstract can be given here, but this will suffice to 
show the scope and development of the doctrine as 
it is set forth in the most popular and authoritative 
encyclopffidia of Muhammadan ethics. 

Love (fiuift) is the natural desire for that which gives pleasure ; 
when that desire grows intense, it is called ’passion’ (’ishg). 
Each of the bodily' senses takes pleasure in different objects. 
Similarly, the spiritual sense, whose organ is the heart (gatb), 
has its own objects of pleasure which are imperceptible to the 
bodily senses. Gbaz.Mi enumerates five chief causes of love : 
(1) Self-interest. Every one desires to preserve his life or to 
make it as perfect as possible. Therefore men hate death and 
seek wealth, children, eto. (2) Beneficence. Men love those 
who benefit them. This is indirectly a species of self-love. (8) 
Disinterested love of good. Sometimes a good man is loved for 
his own sake, not for any advantage that may be derived from 
him. (4) Love of beauty (moral or spiritual), when the whole 
pleasure which it gives consists in the perception of it. (5) 
Spiritual affinity. Ghaz.ali then proceeds to demonstrate that 
nil these motives have their ultimate source in God, who is the 
sole object of true and perfect love, although love of God neces- 
sarily includes love of the Prophet and the saints. The strongest 
and rarest motive, he says, is spiritual affinity. Man is called 
to an imitatio Dei in respect of certain attributes, according to 
the tradition, ’Form yourselves on the moral nature of God' 
Itakhallagil bi-akhldq Alldh). He becomes near to God through 
his acquisition of knowledge, benevolence, compassion, and 
other virtues. But, underlying this, there exists between God 
and man a real and Intimate relation, of which GhazMi speaks 
with the utmost caution ns an ineffable mystery which is re- 
vealed to tocosophists. It is indicated by the verse of the 
Qur'an where God say's that He breathed His spirit into man, 
by the divine command given to the angels to worship Adam, 
and by the tradition that God created man in His oivn image. 

Every human sense and faculty seeks a particular end, which 
constitutes its pleasure. The spiritual faculty — it is described 
by different names, e.g., reason, faith, illumination, insight — 
seeks to know the essences of all thinra. God is the highest 
object of knowledge ; therefore knowledge of God is the highest 

leasure. The gnostic Cdrif) Inevitably loves that which ho 

nows and contemplates ; and his love increases in the same 
degree as his knowledge. Both spring up together in his heart 
when he has purged it of worldly desires and sensuous impres- 
sions. What he longs for is perfect contemplation and perfect 
knowledge. The former, though it is not attainable in the 
world of phenomena, may bo enjoyed in the beatific vision here- 
after, but perfect knowledge of the Infinite Reality can never 
be reached either in this world or in the next. Consequently 
the gnostic’s longing (shawg) is everlasting ; even in the bliss of 
union with God ho moves unconsciously ton-ards an unrealizable 
perfection. 

Having defined love as the soul's desire for that which gives 
it pleasure, Ghaz.’ili points out that the term is metaphorical in 
its application to God, who wants nothing and regards nothing 
except His essence and His essential attributes. When it is 
said that God loves certain men, the intended me.anlng may be 
expressed as follows : God raises the veil from their hearts in 
order that they may behold Him spiritually, and enables them 
to draw nigh unto Him, and has eternally willed that they 
should so draw nigh by means of worlts of devotion, which ore 
the cause of their becoming pure within, and of the raising of 
the veil from their hearts, and of their attaining to the tank 
of nearness to God. AH these are acts of favour. Involving no 
change in the divine perfection, but inwardly transforming the 
person who is the object of them. How shall a man know that 
God loves him ? Ghaz-ali answers this question by enumerating 
the signs which characterize the lovers of God, since their love 
of Him is the best proof that Ho loves them. The true lover 
yearns to meet God and therefore desires death, or, if he bo 
unwilling to die, it is because he feels that he is not yet ripe lor 
the heavenly vision ; ho is assiduous in worship and good works, 
for disobedience cannot co-exist with perfect love; ho loves 
recollection (dhikr) of God, and ho loves the Qnr’Sn, which is 
the Word of God, and the Prophet and his fellow Muslims and 
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all God’s creatures, yet he has no Joy but in solltnrj' communion 
with his Beloved, knowing tliat the more he loves God in this 
world the greater will be his bliss in the world to come. Some 
long for paradise, and they shall enter it, but God wiU give 
Himself only to those who have fixed their desires on Him. 
According to Ghaziili, true love always contains an element of 
fear: the lover dre,ads lest God should turn away from him or 
deprive him of contemplation, not on account of such sins ns 
are committed by ordinary men, but to punish him for the 
hidden deceit {al-makr al-khafi) of insincerity, spiritual pride, 
preoccupation with spiritual delights, and 'similar offences 
against divine love, from which no one except the firmly 
grounded theosophlst is secure. 

In his concluding chapters GhazMi explains the meaning of 
two terms, «ns and ridel, which denote states connected with 
the fruition of mystical love. Uns is the joy of immediate con- 
templation of the divine beauty without regard to any possi- 
bility that the present experience may bo transcended at some 
future time. Such persons flee from intercourse with mankind, 
and when they appear in the company of others they are really 
alone. God allows them to address Him familiarly and to use 
a freedom of speech that would bo considered blasphemous in 
any one less enraptured. Midd (’ satisfaction ’) signifies willing 
acquiescence in whatever God has ordained. The lover cheer- 
fully accepts tribulation and suffering at the hands of men, 
because ho sees that God is tho only real agent, and that all 
pood and evil is divinely decreed. GhazTili shows tliat prayer 
IS not incompatible with ridS. He also refutes those who use 
the doctrine of rida ns an argument in favour of antinomianlsm. 

In more advanced and pantheistic forms of 
Safiism the term ‘ love ’ becomes a symbol for the 
soul’s aspiration to attain /ann, t.c. to lose itself in 
union with God. Especially do the Islfimic mysti- 
cal poets exhaust all the resources of erotic 
imagery in order to describe the subtleties of a 
passion that is wholly pure and spiritual ; though 
sometimes the same style may be deliberntely 
adopted ns a mask for other sentiments or as an 
artistic device. The selflessness associated with 
the highest types of human love makes it an apt 
emblem of the ecstasy in which the mystic passes 
away from consciousness of his individuality and 
lives only in the eternal and universal. The 
following lines by !HallRj are often quoted : 

’ I am He whom 1 love, and He whom I love is I ; 

Wc are two Bouls dwelling in ono body. 

■mien thou eecst me, thou eeest Him, 

And when thou eecst Him, thou seest us both’ 

(L. Massignon, Eitdb al-J'atcdsxn, Paris, 1012, p. IS-i), 

As the true lover thinks onljr of his beloved, so 
the true mystic thinks of nothing but God. Such 
meditation, however concentrated it may bo, can- 
not in itself produce love, which is a divine ^ft of 
rapture beyond the reach of learning; it is the 
inevitable effect of love, notits cause. By emanci- 
pated Sufis the word ‘love’ is constantly omploj’ed 
to denote the essential spirit of all religion as con- 
trasted with particular creeds, tho ardent inward 
feeling of adoration ns distinguished from ritual 
ceremonies and forms of worship. Love is tho 
harmonizing and unifying element that transcends 
sectarian differences. 

• Because He that la praised is, in fact. One, 

In this respect all religions are one religion’ 

(Jalal ad-din Rumi, JlasnavX, abridged tr., by 
E. If. Whiiiflcid, p. 139). 
•None of tho two and aeventy socte with mine 
Agrees, nor ani’ faith but Love Divine. 

Saint, sinner, true believer, infidel. 

All aim at Thee : away with name and sign 1 ' 

(’Omar Khayyim, cd. E. H. Wliinfield, Ijondon, 1001, 
no. ^7 [translated by R. A. Nicholson)). 

Thus the value of relipous systems, including 
Islam itself, is only relative, and depends on their 
ower to inspire love. Acts of devotion inspired 
y any other motive are worthless. There is no 
paradise except union with tho Beloved, and no 
hell except separation from Him. These doctrines 
lead many Sufis into a position that practically 
coincides with free thoujfht. On tlie otlier hand, 
if love of God stands in riiarp antithesis to conven- 
tional religion, it is equally opposed to logic, 
philosophy, and every form of intellectual activity. 
Iteal knowledge does not come through the mind ; 
it is a divine revelation that flashes upon the 
hearts of those whom God loves. Po.ssessing ‘ the 
light of certainty,’ the lover wants no evidence for 
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his faith, and scorns the demonstrative arguments 
of the theologian. 

Liteeatore.— A. vonKremer, Gesch. derherrschendenideen 
dea Islama, Leipzig, 1S6S, pp. 79-89 ; E. H. Whinfield, Intro- 
duction to his abridged translation of the ilasnavd of Jalal ad- 
din Rumi, 2nd ed., London, 1893; I. Goldziher, VorfcsMtigen 
ilber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 157(1., 170 ff.; D. S. 
Margoliontb, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 
London, 1914, p. 176 ff. ; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam, London, 1914, pp. 102-119; see also art. §uFfs, where 
further references will be found. 

Keynold a. Nicholson. 
LOVE (Roman). — Nothing is more significant 
of the practical character and the prosaic morality 
of the early Roman than his attitude towards love. 
In the earliest known period of Roman religion, 
the so-called ‘ religion of Numa,’ we do not find a 
single trace of any deity connected with love. 
Now, inasmuch as all phases of life had their 
representatives in the world of the gods, the con- 
clusion would seem to he inevitable that, while 
there was, of course, natural aSection, there was 
no pronounced development of sentiment, along 
either moral or immoral lines. Immoral expression 
was checked by that extraordinary selfirestraint 
which characterized a people who were instinctively 
conserving all their energies for future conflicts ; 
and expression along moral lines was discouraged 
by tlie severely practical view of marriage merely 
as an institution for the propagation of the race. 
So far as we are able to tell, therefore, we have in 
the case of the early Romans a pecmle without any 
deity of love. In the course of Rome’s develop- 
ment she was destined to receive a goddess who 
was eventually to represent in her world all that 
the Greeks included under the concept of Aplrrodite. 
This goddess was known as Venus, and was, from 
about tlie year 300 b.C. onwards, identified with 
Aphrodite ; but she did not exist in Rome before 
Servius Tullius, for we have absolutely no trace of 
her in the ‘ calendar of Numa.’ On the other hand, 
the name Venus seems Latin, and it is certainly 
Italic and not Greek ; * and the fact that, when 
the Romans learned of Aphrodite, they called her 
by this name seems to indicate that she was known 
to them before Aphrodite was, and that there was 
sufficient resemblance between her and Aphrodite 
to make an identification possible. Our first task, 
therefore, is to find what is known about Venus in 
the period before Aphrodite arrived. All books on 
Roman religion, excejpt a few of the most recent 
ones, are full of information about an Italic, a 
Latin, and even a very early Roman Venus. It is 
our duty first to examine these statements. 

1. The question of the Italic Venus. — In general 
the assertion is made that in very early times there 
was present throughout Italy the cult of a goddess 
who was called Venus. But a closer examination 
shows that many of the facts adduced to prove 
this statement are of very doubtful value. (1) It 
has been repeatedly said that this goddess of 
gardens was especially worshipped in Campania, 
that, in other words, she is the Venus so famous at 
Pompeii, the Vetius Pompeiana. But this is false, 
for the Venus Pompeiana is the Venus whom the 
veterans of Sulla brought to Pompeii when they 
were settled there, the goddess of the Colonia 
Vpncria Cornelia, a combination of Veuus-Aphro- 
dite and Felicitas (see below, § 3). Her cult, 
therefore, does not antedate the first cent, before 
Christ. (2) We hear of the worship among the 
Oscans of a goddess akin to Venus, a certain 
Herentas (mentioned in three Oscan inscriptions ; 
two from Herculaneum [R. von Planta, Gramm, der 
oskisck-umbrischen DialcJctc, Strassburg, 189*2-97, 
ii. 510], and one from Corfinium [16. ii. 546]). In 
one of these inscriptions Herentas has the cognomen 
heriihinai (,=Erucina:, i.e. the Aphrodite of Mount 
5 On the word see especially A. Walde, Lat. etymolog. Worter- 
buch'^, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 8131. 


Eryx in Sicily). This proves, therefore, that the 
goddess resembled Aphrodite; it tells nothing of 
Venus, so far as any early Italic cult is concerned.’ 
(3) We are in a similar position regarding Fruits, 
for whom we have two passages ; Cassius Hemina, 
quoted by Solinus, ii. 14, who tells us that in the 
country of the Laurentes iEneas dedicated the 
statue of Aphrodite, which he had brought from 
Sicily, to ‘ Mother Venus who is called Erutis ’ ; 
and Paulus, in the excerpt from Festus (p. 90), who 
says that the temple of Venus Frutis was called 
Frutinal, But these passages show merely that 
an otherwise unknown goddess Frutis’’ was identi- 
fied uuth Aphrodite, and again nothing is gained 
for the old Italic Venus. (4) There are, however, 
traces of a very early Venus cult at Lavinium and 
Ardea. Strabo (p, ^2) tells us that Lavinium had 
a temple of Venus which was the common property 
of all the Latin cities {i.e. the Latin league), and 
that it was in charge of priests from Ardea; 
further, that near Ardea itsmf there was a shrine 
of Venus, which served as a meeting-place for the 
Latins. These statements must be taken at their 
full value, in spite of the fact that suspicions readily 
suggest themselves. It is suspicious, for instance, 
that Pliny {HN iii. 66) and Pomponius Mela (ii. 4) 
refer to a place in this region as Aphrodisium — an 
unfortunate name for an old Latin cult. Follow- 
ing the ordinarily sound principle that on solemn 
occasions the Romans often made sacrifice at the 
mother-city of a Roman cult, Wissowa tries to prove 
{Religion tend Kultus der Romer^, p. 289) that 
Ardea was the source of the Venus-cult in Rome, 
because in 217 B.c. the Decemviri (later Quin- 
decimviri), who had charge of the Sibylline books, 
commanded the Romans to sacrifice to Venus at 
Ardea (Livy, xxii. i. 19). The Roman cult may 
well have come from Ardea, but this reference 
scarcely proves it, for the sacrifice was made under 
Greek auspices, and the conne.xion of Ardea and 
Rome in the ^Eneas-legend was likely to suggest 
such an act, merely as one step in the metamor- 
phosis of the iEneas-legend into a State dogma, 
which was taking place during the 3rd cent. B.C. 

2 , Traces in Rome of the early worship of 
Venus. — If a search for early traces of an Italic 
Venus is not very rewarding, an attempt to dis- 
cover early traces in Rome itself is still less so. 
■The three old cults of Venus ordinarily quoted 
are Venus Cloacina, Venus Libitina, and Venus 
Murcia, all of them old, but not one of them 
originally or at any time officially connected with 
Venus. (1) Venus Cloacina. Cloacina was the 
goddess of the cloaca, and possessed a shrine on 
the north side of the Forum, near the Gomitium, 
at a point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum.® No ancient writer refers to her as 
Venus Cloacina until Pliny (HiV x_v. 119, and, 
depending on him, Servius, ad ^n. i. 720) makes 
Cloacina a cognomen of Venus. Starting from 
tliis, a passage in Obsequens (8, from the year 
178 B.C.), where he speaks of a fire in the Forum as 
having absolutely destroyed the temple of Venus, 
has been interpreted to mean a temple of Venus 
Cloacina. On tlie contrary, the presence of an old 
Venus-temple near this point may have been the 
origin of the false association of ideas.* (2) Venus 
Libitina. The old Roman goddess Libitina, whose 
cult was connected with the burial of the dead. 


1 On the etymology of the name see Walde, p. SC9. 

2 For etymology see Walde, pp. 321, 870. 

3 Cf., on the recently discovered remains of this eanctoary, 
D. Vaglieri, Bull. arch. com. xxviii. [1900] 61 ; 0. Huelacn, BOm. 
Milt. -xvii. [1902] 45, note, xx. [1005] 02 f., Roman Forum, hng. 
tr., Rome, 1900, p. 132. 

« On Cloacina cf. Plant. Cure. 471 ; Livy, in. xlviii. 5 ; Pliny, xv. 
119; Obseq. S [02]; for her image on a coin see IL Cohen, pe- 
scripKon historinue des monnaies de la r<puutique rmnaine, 
Paris, 1857, ‘Miissidia,’ 0, 7; cf. H. Drcssel, Pimer Studien, 
zxiv. [1902] 418 ff. 
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and whose sacred grove on the Esquiline was the 
headquarters of the nndertaldng ^tablishments of 
Kome, had originally no connexion with Venns. 
Later she was popularly confused with Venus, 
forming Venus Lihitina — a combination which 
never existed in the actual cult. It is easy to see 
two or three things which led to tliis : the presence 
eventually of a temple of Venu3_ not far from the 
shrine of Libitina; the association of Aphrodite 
with CTaves, and her cognomen iiriTvfipia ; lastly, 
Venuas own cognomen Lubentina, or Lihcntina, 
which was readily confused with Libitina.^ 
(3) Venus Murcia. Murcia was an old Eoman 
goddess, whose nature was entirely forgotten in 
the closing centuries of the Eepubiic, but whose 
name was kept alive by association with a shrine 
{saccllum) in the valley of the Circus Maximus on 
the Ayentine side. The locality was knoTO as ad 
Murcia: or, later, as Murcia vallis. Subsequent 
generations, trying to find who Murcia was, con- 
nected her with Murtia, Murtca, Myrtca, and so 
thought that they had found in her a cognomen of 
Venus, the goddess of the myrtle.^ 

Little thus remains of an old Venus-cult in 
Eome, except the temple near the shrine of 
Libitina, which need not be older than the 3rd 
cent. B.c. We have seen, therefore, that there are 
very slight traces *of early Italic Venns-worship, 
and still slighter ones of specifically Eoman wor- 
ship. The existence of the Italic name Venus, by 
which Aphrodite was knoivn at her introduction 
into Eome, compels ns to presuppose some sort of 
an Italic deity with that name, who was known 
and worshipped before the coming of Aphrodite. 
There is another possibility, which we venture 
merely to suggest, namely, that Ave have in Venus 
a case which resembles in part the case of Hercules 
and Castor-Pollux, and in part that of Mercury. 
Like Hercules and Castor-Pollux, she may have 
been originally a Greek deity, who moved up 
through Italy, and became nationalized into a 
Latin cult at Ardea, just as Hercules was at Tibur 
and Castor-Pollux at Tusculum. On the other 
hand, the name may have been derived, like that 
of Mercury, from the translation into Latin of an 
explanatory cognomen. But, whether Venus w'as 
from the beginning_ a Latinized form of Aphrodite 
or an original Italic goddess later identified ivith 
Aphrodite, one clue to her character is afforded us 
in the fact that, when the directly Greek Aphrodite 
came (and, of course, she came before the ASneas- 
legend), it was especially her function as a goddess 
of gardens that appealed to the Eomans. This 
function, secondary in Greece, seems to have been 
primary in Eonie.“ 

3. The coming of Aphrodite. — ^We do not know 
exactly when or hoiv the Aphrodite-cult came into 
Eome — probably not at first by order of the Sibjd- 
line books. She came, however, before the yEneas- 
legend, though, of course. Aphrodite and .dEneas 
were subsequently inseparably connected. The 
first datable temple is in 295 B.c., and the first 
official proclamation of the jEneas-dogma by the 
State was in the year 2S2 B.c. Haturally Aphro- 
dite was known before 295 n.C., and the .iEne.os- 
legend had been circulated prii'ately before it was 
publicly proclaimed. The two oldest temples of 

1 On Libitina cf. Dion. ITal. iv. 15 ; Pint. Quccst. Rom. 23 ; 
Ascon. fn Milon. S4 ; CILx'i. 0074, 10022. 

5 On Murcia cf. Varro, de Liny, LaU v. 164 ; Livy, i. xxxiU. 6 ; 
Pliny, XV. 30 ; Fcst- p. 14S ; Scrv. ad. ..dSn. viii. G3fl. 

s bn Aphrodite as the parden-goddess cf. the cult-name 
■Ai-Peici (Hesych. r.r.); the gardens at Paphos, irpovrant (Strab. 
p. ; the Urania iv Kijvoiv in Attiens (Paus. 1. xix. 2) ; and the 
Aphrodite ivitoAdutucnt Samos(Strab. p. 343; Atlien.xiii. 572iq, 
On Venus ns gnnicn-goddess in Rome cf. Kwvius, quoted by 
Panlus, p. 63, rvherc Acnus=7iofera, • vegcUablcs ’ ; Plaut. .Vcn. 
371 (cf. Pliny, US xix. 60) ; Varro, de Re Rue!, i. i, 0 ; Fcst. p. 205; 
CIL iv. 2770; and tlse frequent refercnce.s in OIL vi. to the 
Venus Hortorum Sallustianorum ; cf. Huelsen, RSm Jlitt. iv. 
(ISiOl 27011. 


Venus-Apbrodite in Eome were the one in the 
grove of Libitina, the date of whose foundation i.' 
unknown, but was probably in the 3rd cent. B.C., 
and the one founded in 295 B.C. near the Circus 
Maximus. The dedication day of both these 
temples was August 19th, whioli was also the 
festival of the holitores, or kitchen-gardeners 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 20) — a proof of the em- 
phasis laid upon Aphrodite’s function as goddess 
of gardens. The temple of 295 b.c. was, however, 
in its origin connected with Venus- Aphrodite as a 
goddess of love rather than of gardens, for it was 
built by the redile, Q. Fabius Gurges, from the 
fines obtained from the punishment of women 
taken in adultery (Livy, X. xxxi. 9). During the 
First Punic War the Eomans became acemamted 
with the cult of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in 
Sicily ; during the Second Punic War, in the year 
217, this godde.ss, under the name of Venus Erycina, 
was formally introduced into Eome at the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, and given a temple 
on the Capitoline. A generation later, in 181 B.c., 
another temple * of Venus Erycina was built out- 
side the Porta Collina. But, though Aplirodite 
may have come in first as the goddess of gardens, 
this deity of Mount Eryx was pre-eminently a 
goddess of love, with a pronounced accent upon 
illegitimate love. A reaction was inevitable, and 
about the beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c. an altar was 
erected to Venns \ erticordia (Aeppoolrij 'Airoarpotpia 
[cf. Pans. IX. xvi. 3 ; L. Preller and C. Eobert, Gr. 
Myth., Berlin, 1894, i. 368]), wlio ‘ turns the heart 
bade’ from evil passions (cf. Val. Max. Viii. xv. 
12 ; Pliny, HiVvu. 120 ; Solin. i. 126). In 114 B.C. 
a temple was erected to this same goddess (Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 133 flu ; Obseq. 37 ; cf. Oros. V. xv. 22) as 
an atonement for a prodigy wliich showed tlie 
anger of the gods on account of the unchastity of 
three Vestal virgins. We do not know where tliis 
temple was (Servius, ad JBn. viii. 636, wrongly 
places it in tlie valley of the Circus Maximus, con- 
fusing it with Murcia). Thus by the end of the 
2nd cent. B.C. Eome was equipped Avith tAvo forms 
of the worsliip of the goddess of love — the Venus 
of Mount Erj’x, representing licentious love, and 
the Venus Verticordia, domestic affection. Finally, 
during the last century of the Eepubiic, Venus 
assumed three more forms. First, under the 
leadership of the dictator Sulla, Avho translated 
his name Felix into i-!ra<pp6StTos and devoted himself 
especially to the worship of Aphrodite, we haA'e the 
rise of the cult of Venus Felix, a combination of 
Venus and Felicitas. This is the Venns Pompeiana 
(cf. CIL iv. 26, 53S, 1520, 2457) of Avhom Ave find 
so many pictures at Pompeii ; secondly, we have 
Venus Victrix, for whom, in company Avitli 
Felicitas, Pompey erected a temple in connexion 
with his theatre, in 55 B.C. ; and lastly comes the 
Venns Genetrix of Julius Caesar, the mother of the 
Julian bouse, for Avhom the dictator built a temple 
in the middle of his Fonim (46 B.c.). Thus the 
tradition Avas established that Venus Avas tlie 
especial protectress of the Imperial house — a tradi- 
tion AA'hich must have influenced Hadrian in the 
building of his magnificent temple of Venus and 
Eoma(on the site of the present church of S. Fran- 
cesca Eomana), in A.D. 135. 

It is scarcely necessaiyto add that Amor, Cnpid, 
etc., are merely the Latin translations of the n.anies 
of Greek gods of love, and that they arc confined 
in Eome entirely to poetry and art, and were never 
the recipients of an actual cult. 

Thus Ave have seen that, so far as avc are .able to 
tell, Eome began life Avithout any deities of love ; 
that her first genuine goddess of love Avas tlie 

I This tcnipjc I? not to be confu'icd with the VcnCB Iloriorum 
Salluslianonim CILri. 122), which TL Lancinni thought 
be had located nrc/i. ccin. xvL fl&SiJ 0 C. ; cf. IIueli-cD, 

ikt’Tn. Mitt, iv. 270 C.). 
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Greek Aphrodite ; that even here the Greek ideas 
of Venus Erycina were offensive to her feelings, so 
that a corrective was sought and found in Venus 
Verticordia; that in the last century of her 
Republic three of her great rulers paid homage to 
Venus as their especial protectress; and, finally, 
that the example of Julius Ciesar’s cult of Venus 
Genetrix elevated Venus into the goddess of the 
Imperial household during a large part of the 
Imperial period which followed. 

liiTEBATURB. — On Venu3 in general : G. Wissowa, Religion 
nnd KuUus der Rainer^, Munich, 1012, pp. 231-239 ; W. W. 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1890, pp. 07, OS, 09, 86, 86 ; 
E. Anst, Rel. der Romer, Munster, 1899 ; J. Marquardt, Rom. 
Slaatsvenvaltung, ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885, ili. 3741.; L. 
Preller, RSm, Mylhol., ed. II. Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83, i. 434-460 
(good, but out of date). In addition to the special references 
given above, see, for Herentas, Wissowa, in Koscher, i. 2298 ; 
for Oloacina, Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 00 f. ; H. Stend- 
ing, in Rosclier, i. 913; O. Gilbert, Gesch. und Topog. der 
Stadt Rom im Allcrtum, Leipzig, 1883-85, i. 333 (to be used 
'vitli caution); for Libitina, Wissowa, in Eoscher, ii. 2034 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 170; for Murcia, Wissowa, in Eoscher, ii. 323117.; 
Gilbert, L 71. JeSSE BENEDICT CAETEB. 

LOVE (Semitic and Egyptian). — i. Among the 
primitive Semites. — No written records or oral tra- 
ditions have come down to us from that remote time 
when the forefathers of the several branches of the 
Semitic race dwelt together in the desert of Central 
Arabia. Our knowledge of that period is derived 
solely by the comparative method of research, 
which assumes that common elements in the life, 
thought, and language of the later Semites are an 
inheritance from their early ancestors. The love- 
songs of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs disclose many common 
features that we may unhesitatingly assume to 
have belonged to primitive Semitic thought. 

The poems of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs in 
particular have preserved the ancient type with 
remarkable fidelity. For generations this poetry 
was transmitted by oral tradition, but in the 
second, or the third, century of Islam the songs 
were collected and written out by the gramma- 
rians. The most important collections are the 
Hamasa, which contains 884 songs, or fragments ; 
the Mu'allalcat, or seven most famous poems; 
the Mufa4daUydt, a collection of thirty odes, the 
Dlwdns, or collected poems, of Labid ; and the 
Kitdb al-Aghdrii, which contains the traditions in 
regard to the lives of the poets and the circum- 
stances of the composition of their songs. 

Love is the emotion that finds most frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry. Every kasida, 
or ode, begins normally with an account of the 
poet’s affection for some woman and his grief at 
separation from her, and continues with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solaces himself for her 
loss by war, or by adventure on his fleet camel or 
horse. The kit'a, or fragment, the other main 
type of Arabic lyric, is often merely a portion of 
an ode. Where it is an independent composition, 
it usually has love for its theme. The seven 
Mtiallak'ut are all love poems, and the 124 songs 
of the fourth division of the Hamasa all treat of 
this subject. 

These poems show that, although Arabian socie^ 
had already passed into the patriarchal stage in 
the pre-Muhammadan period, yet many traces of 
a primitive matriarchal organization still survived 
(see EBE ii. 116'’). The greatest liberty existed 
in the relations between the sexes ; and women 
were free not only to choose their husbands, but 
even to receive in their tents lovers of other tribes. 
During the winter the rainfall was sufficient to 
cover the great steppes of the Nejd with scanty 
verdure, and to replenish the springs that dried up 
in summer. Then the tribes forsook their perma- 
nent headquarters by the perennial springs, and 
wandered far and wide over the plains. The clans 


were brought into new temporary relations, and 
their men and women had the opportunity to 
become mutually acquainted. The result was 
numerous inter-tribal attachments. 

Tha poets relate how they first met their lady-loves, and 
wore captivated hy their charms. Imra al-lCais hid the clothes 
ot ‘Unaiza while she was bathing, and would not return 
them until she promised to carry him home with her on 
her camel. Duraid fell in love with al-Uansa, herself a 
poetess, while, scantily clad, she was anointing a sick camel with 
pitch. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the 
bards were able to describe the charms of their mistresses with 
as great detail as those of a favourite she-camel. large parts 
of the poems are devoted to word-pictures ot the beloved that 
are as circumstantial as the praises of the ‘fairest among 
women ’ in the Song of Songs. As among the modern Orientals, 
fatness nnd heavy perfumes are specially admired in women. 
When an attachment was established, the poet made secret 
visits by night to the tent ot his inamorata. If she were a 
maiden, she went out with him into the solitude of the desert, 
dragging a heavy garment behind her to obliterate the foot- 
prints in the sand {Mu'alla1;a ot Imra al-Kais, 28 ff.). If she 
were a mother, she remained in her tent, receiving his caresses 
with one hand, while with the other she stilled her babe (ift. 
18). The poet protested his devotion and fidelity, and besought 
her to cease coquetry, and give him her love ; and, he assures 
us, his entreaties were not in vain. Often the lady belonged to 
a hostile tribe, nnd such visits were accomplished only by 
stealing past the sentries at the risk of life (see £RE ii. 116»). 
The poems are full ot accounts ot such love-adventures, tad 
Imra nl-Kais even boasted to ’Unaiza of the number of women 
that ho Had loved in the past (op. eil. 7, 18). 

All this came to an end with the cessation of the 
winter rains and the drying up of the springs and 
the pasture. Then the tribes moved away to their 
distant Iiomes, and the lovers were separated. 

The poets tell us how they visited the spot where the tent 
ot the beloved had stood and found it deserted. They called to 
mind the happy hours that they had once spent there, and shed 
bitter tears, and refused to be comforted. All the poems of the 
Mn'allatfCit begin with this theme, and they show rare beauty 
nnd pathos in its treatment. 

Love of family and friends also finds frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry, particularly in 
the laments, one of the most numerous and most 
beautiful products of the lyric art. 

This passion, like all strong human emotions, 
was ascribed to the direct influence of a divinity. 
Possibly in the earliest times a special daemon pre- 
sided over love in distinction from the powers that 
presided over reproduction and birth. Traces re- 
main of an old Arabian god Wadd, i.e. ‘love’ 
(see J. Wellhausen, Restc arabischen Heidentum^, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 14-18; EBE i. 662), Little is 
known about nis character, but he may be a per- 
sonification of love similar to other Semitic gods 
such as Gil, ‘joy,’ and Pahad, ‘fear ’ (Gn Sl^’®^). 
His erotic character is evident from a verse of 
Nabigha preserved by Ibn Habib and cited by 
Wellhausen (p. 17) : 

‘Farewell Wadd, for sporting with women is no longer per- 
mitted us, since religion is now token seriously * (i.a. since the 
introduction of Islam). 

However this may be, it is certain that, long 
before the separation of the Semitic races, the 
function of inspiring love had been assigned to 
the great mother-goddess 'Ashtar, the giver of 
springs and the producer of life in all realms of 
the organic world. Under the varied forms that 
this divinity assumed in different Semitic lands 
she was everywhere the goddess of love. The love 
that she inspired was not merely sexual, but also 
maternal, paternal, fraternal, and social. In the 
ancient Arab poetry she is occasionally mentioned 
by the titles al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ and al_-'Uzza, 

‘ the strong,’ and the infrequency with which she 
appears is almost certainly due to Muslini substitu- 
tion of Allah for al-Lat. In other Semitic litera- 
tures she is constantly described and invoked as 
the awakener of love (see Ashtart, vol. ii. p. 115 f. ; 
Ataegatis, ib. 165 f. ; Ishtar, vol. vii. p. 430). 

This goddess was the chief divinity of the Semites 
in their primitive matriarchal stage of social organ- 
ization. She was the analogue of the human 
matriarch, free in her love, the fruitful mother of 
her clan, and ita leader in peace and in war. In 
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her supremacy there ^vas a potentialit3’’ of mono- 
theism peculiar to the Semites ; and it is a fact of 
deep importance for the growth of the religion of 
Israel that its starting-point in primitive Semitic 
religion was not the deification oi nature, hut the 
deification of maternal love. In the cult of the 
mother-goddess there existed in germ the message 
of the Prophets that God is most truly revealed in 
unselfish human love, and the message of the 
gospel that the supreme revelation of God is the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ. 

2. Among the Hebraic Semites. — When the 
matriarchal form of society gradually gave place 
to the patriarchal, it was no longer natural to 
think of the chief deity of the tribe as a mother, 
hut rather as a father. Two things might then 

S en to thejold mother-goddess 'Ashtar. (1) She 
_ t be dcOTaded to the position of consort of one 
or more male gods. This was the step taken in 
Babylonia, Syria, Canaan, and most other parts of 
the Semitic world. It involved a surrender of the 
incipient monotheism that was characteristic of 
primitive Semitic religion, and an adoption of 
polytheism. It also involved an over-emphasis of 
the sexual element in the conception of deity, 
(2) ’Ashtar might change her sex and become 
a father-god. Thus the monotheistic tendency of 
primitive Semitism would be preserved, and the 
paternal element would be hlended with the 
maternal in the conception of the tribal god. This 
was what happened in the branch of the Semitic 
race to which the Hebrews belonged. In S. 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Moab, 'Ashtar changed her 
sex and became the masculine 'Athtar ( =' Ashtar) 
who retained feminine characteristics (see ERE ii. 
115'’; cf. also vii. 429*’). In Ammon and Edom 
also the tribal god was masculine and had appa- 
rently no feminine associate. Jahweh was origin- 
ally a god of this sort. He was the father of His 
people, who united maternal characteristics with 
paternal, and who reigned ivithout a consort. 
This is a phenomenon of great interest in the 
development of Hebrew monotheism. By it 
sexual dualism, the curse of other Semitic re- 
ligions, was avoided, and at the same time 
maternal tenderness was retained as a funda- 
mental element in the conception of the deity. 

3. Among the ancient Egyptians. — Our know- 
ledge of love and gods of love among the Egyptians 
is derived partly from the pictures and inscriptions 
on the monuments, and partly from occasional 
references in the elegant literature, but mainly 
from collections of popular love-songs. The chief 
of these are the London MS (Hams 600), which 
dates from about 1400 B.c. ; the Turin MS, which 
dates from about 1200 B.C.; the Gizeh ostracon, 
from about 1350 B.C. ; and the Paris fragment, 
which may be a eopy of an original of the hliddle 
Empire. These were first puljlished by C. W. 
Goodwin, TSBA iii. [1874] SSO, and G. Maspero, 
JA, 8th scr., i. [1883] 5 ; and in a much more 
correct edition and translation by W. M. Muller, 
Die Licbcspocsie dcr alien Agypter, They contain 
true folk-poetry, free from the artificialities and 
tediousness of the conventional Egj’ptian classics 
and of the ordinary Oriental literature, and in 
their simplicity and directness they make a strong 
appeal to modem taste and interest. The poems 
in these MSS show the same loose arrangement 
that is seen in the Hebrew Song of Songs. 

The Egyptians belonged to tlie Hamitic stock, 
which was closely related to the Semitic ; and 
from the earliest times they were mixed with in- 
fusions of Semitic population. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that their conceptions of love wore 
similar to those of the ancient Semites. In tlie 
earliest times they seem to have been organized 
matriarchally (see A. Ernian, Life in Anc, Egypt, 


Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 155), and at this time 
their marriage was exogamous ; but with tlie 
adoption of agriculture they passed over to a patri- 
archal organization and endogamous marriage. 
In order to retain their small farms in the family, 
marriage with a sister, or half-sister, became a 
common practice, just as among the Hebrews and 
settled Arabs marriage with a cousin on the 
father’s side was usual {ib. p. 154). Hence in the 
poems the regular name for ‘lover’ is ‘brother,’ 
or ‘sister,’ as in the Song of Songs the ‘faii'cst 
among women ’ is called ‘ sister,’ i.c. ‘ kinswoman.’ 

In spite of the patriarchal endogamous organ- 
ization of society, the ancient freedom of the 
matriarchal exogamous organization was stiU ac- 
corded the Egyptian women, as among the pre- 
Muhammadan Arabs. The liberty of the Egyptian 
women was without a parallel in the ancient world, 
and is rivalled by only a few of the most pro- 
gressive modem communities. In every respect, 
legally and socially, they were on an equality ivith 
men. In sexual relations they were as independent 
as their brothers. They were free to marry the 
men of their choice, and a case is on record of a 
daughter who threatened to starve herself if she 
were not permitted to marry as she pleased. 
Under these conditions the danger of sexual licence 
was as great on the part of the women as on that 
of the men (c.y., Potipbor’s wife, Gn 39); at the 
same time an honest, equal love was attained 
between men and women that has not since been 
possible until modern times. 

An interesting result of this independence was that women 
wooed men as often ns men wooed women. In the love-poems 
the ‘sister’ speaks more frequently than the ‘brother.' Tlio 
maiden is sent out by her motlier to c.atch wild fowl in nets, 
but she confesses that she has been so distracted by tbouRlits 
of her beloved that she has caupht nothing ail day (Muller, 
Liebespoesie, p. 22). She invites her beloved to walk with her 
in the park between Memphis and Heliopolis, and runs to meet 
him wfth her hair decked with flowers and a flower fan in her 
band (Cb. 29); she invites him to hunt with her in the preen 
marshes that are full of birds and flowers (f6. 20) ; she takes 
him bathing with her, and lets him see her charms through a 
dress of fine diaphanous linen (lO. 41). When he docs not 
respond quickly enough to her advances, she plies him with 
wine until he becomes more yielding {ib. 89) ; and, when thb 
means fails, she resorts to love-philtres, though she knows that 
this is punishable by beating with rods (ib. 17). She asi-.s him 
why be does not take her to cook for him, since she is so lonely 
without him (ib. 23). When she has won his love, she describes 
her transports of joy, and tells how she silences his every 
excuse for leaving her (ib. 14). She chides the dove (the bird 
of ’Ashtar) for disturbing tlie meeting with her lover by its 
cooing (ib. 24). When he has left her, she walks in the garden, 
and every flower tells her something about him (ib. 20). The- 
Dg offers its shelter to her os a trysting place (ib. 39), the pome- 
granate threatens to tell her secret (i6. 30), the sycamoro 
promises not to reveal what it has seen (ib. 40). Sometimes, ns 
in otlier lands, the lover docs not come when ho is expected ; 
then the maiden mourns for him, suspects that ho has stayed 
with another girl, and hopes that he may make the new- love ns 
miserable as he has herself (ib. 25). Sometimes the ‘ sister’ is 
castoffby her ‘brother’; then she raises a bitter lament, and 
prays ” ■ ■ ‘ ‘r (->■ 

The ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ojtpn, 

than t ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ d nob 

admir ' , , ' ■ . . -igure. 

Their beauties had a fair complexion, large dark eyes, whose 
expressiveness was enhanced by pointing the edges of the lids 
with stibium, masses of jet black hair, red lips, white teeth, 
quantities of jewellery, particularly earrings, garlands of flowers 
on the head and around the neck, and, above all, plenty of 
heavy perfumery. The poems dwell on the ‘scent’ of the 
beloved more often than on any other feature (cf. Ca 1*). The 
‘brother’ is smitten by the charms of his ‘ sister ’ (Miillcr, pp. 
1C, 44); her love fills him ns honey mixes with water, or a.s a 
strong spice penetrates a perfume (ib. 15); he is ensnared by 
her locks, ns a wild goose is caught m a net (ib. 16) ; he is sick, 
from love, and cannot be cured until she comes to him (ib. 18). 
When he goes on a pilgrim.ige to a temple, ho can think of 
nothing better to ask of the gods than a meeting with her, and 
he begs each of them to give her his favourite flower to adorn 
her for his coming (ib. 18). He longs to be her slave, to bo 
scolded or beaten by her, if only he may ho with her (ib. ID), 
her handmaid, that lie may see her lovely form, her waslier- 
man, that ho may smell the perfume of her garments, her 
ring, that he may be ever on her hand (ib. 43). He swims 
a river full of crocodiles in order to meet her, and is filled with 
ecstasy when he sees her (ib. 42). Her kiss intoxicates him like 
beer (ib. 42). 
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In connexion these poems a number of gods, 
such as Ptah, Sekhmet, Ilefer-Atum, and Amon 
(i6. IS, 23), are invoked to favour one’s suit ; Wt 
the proper divinity of love was Pet, ‘the sky,’ 
who, under the forms of Nut, Neith, Bast, Hathor, 
and a variety of other local names, was the chief 
Egyptian goddess. She was conceived either as a 
celestial cow, whose belly formed the dome of the 
sky, or as a woman raised up from the embrace of 
her brother-husband, the earth-god Keb. Under 
the form of Hathor, ‘abode of the sun,’ at Denderah 
she attained the greatest glory, and became one of 
the chief divinities of the empire. Here she was 
depicted as a benevolent-faced woman with the 
ears of a cow, or with a head-dress consisting of 
the horns of a cow enclosing the solar disk (see 
ERE vii. 430*). Since she was originally a sky- 
goddess, her function as love-goddess must be re- 
garded as secondary, and as due to Semitic influ- 
ence. The Semites who settled in Egypt in the 
earliest period found in her characteristics as 
mother and as cow the nearest counterpart to 
their o^vn mother-goddess ’Ashtar, and accordingly 
attributed to her all the erotic qualities of the 
latter. Thus she early became the Egyptian form 
of 'Ashtar, and the two goddesses were regarded 
as identical both by the Asiatic Semites and 
by the Egyptians. The Canaanite 'Ashtart was 
depicted with the attributes of Hathor, and 
Hathor with the attributes of 'Ashtart. During 
the XIXth dynasty 'Ashtart received extensive 
worship in Egypt under her own name, or under 
the epithet of Uadesh (see ERE iii. 182*, 184'*). 

4. Among the Hebrews. — We Icnow that love- 
poetry existed among the ancient Hebrews from 
such incidental allusions as Am 6^, Is 5^ 23*®, but 
specimens of these compositions have as a rule 
been excluded from the oooks of the OT. Only 
the Song of Songs, tlianks probably to an alle- 
gorical exegesis, has found a place in the sacred 
canon. This is to be regarded as a collection of 
folk-songs, similar to those found in modem 
Palestine, which were sun" at weddings in the 
villages round about Jerusalem. As such it is an 
invaluable source of information in regard to the 
Hebrew conception of love. The collection as a 
whole dates from the Persian or Greek period, bub 
its indiv'idual songs may have a much greater 
antiquity. Besides these primary sources, we have 
numerous incidental references to love in the other 
books of the Bible. 

The earlier writings of the OT show that women 
enjoyed much of the freedom that existed among 
the primitive Arabs and the Egyptians. They 
dared to love even before they had been wooed 
(1 S 18^), and they were allowed to express their 
choice in marriage (Gn 24®®). In the Song of Songs 
the woman is fully as ardent as the man. 

The same passionate intensity that existed among 
the primitive Semites was found also among the 
Hebrews. The Song of Songs bears a close resem- 
blance to the love-poetry of the ancient Arabs and 
of the Egyptians. It describes the physical charms 
of the beloved ■with the same sensuous detail (e.y. 
41-16 >ji-7 5w-i8j^ and it praises the joy of love with 
an ardour that is surpassed by no other literature 
ancient or modem (e.y., !“• ■* 2®'® 6* 7*®-8®). 

This erotic tendency led the early Israelites into 
all sorts of sexual excesses. Polygamy, concubin- 
age, and prostitution remained unchecked down to 
a late time, and brought no disgrace to either man 
or woman. Married women were required to be 
chaste, but no limits were set to the licence of 
the men. Love led often to crimes of violence 
(Gn 34®, 2 S 11. 13) ; but, on the other hand, it 
also produced beautiful instances of self-sacrificing 
devotion (Gn 24'*^ 29®®, Hos 3*) and of persistent, 
chough unrequited, love (Gn 29*®- ®®). The OT I 


shows also numerous cases of strong paternal leva 
(Gn 25"-® 37®, 2 S 1215-*® 18®®), and the love of David 
and Jonathan stands out conspicuously as the 
most perfect friendship in all literature (1 S 18* 
20", 2 S 1®®). 

With all these forms of love Jahweh, the God of 
Israel, was closely connected in the early Hebrew 
consciousness. There is strong e'vddence that Ha 
was originally the tribal god of the Kenites who 
dwelt at Mount Sinai, and that He first became 
the God of Israel through the work of Moses. 
Among the Kenites He can have had no consort, 
for otherwise she would have been adopted by 
Israel at the same time when He was accepted ; 
bub in the old Hebrew religion we find no trace of 
any such goddess. Jahweh must, accordingly, 
have belonged to the class of Semitic gods that 
have been considered above (2), namely, mother- 
goddesses that were transformed into father-gods 
in consequence of the transition from the matri- 
archal to the patriarchal form of society. As such 
He united ^vlth paternal characteristics all the 
maternal characteristics of the ancient Semitic 
chief goddess 'Ashtar. (1) He was a god who 
manifested Himself in life-giving springs (ERE ii. 
2S5'>). (2) He was the producer of ve^tation, and 

sacred trees stood in His sanctuaries (ERE ii. 286). 
(3) He was the creator of animals ; the Passovei 
was celebrated in aclcnowledgment of His gift of 
the young of the flock, though these were still 
knoivn aaashtardth (Dt 7*® 28*- *®). (4) He presided 
over sexual love ; ciroumcisiou, a primitive Semitic 
rite of preparation for marriage, was the special 
badge of loyalty to Him (Ex 4®**-, Gn 34). In 
swearing by Him the hand was placed ‘ under the 
thigh ’ (Gn 24- ® 47®®). The itshcra, the symbol of 
the mother-goddess, stood originally beside His 
altar (2 K 13® 18'‘ 21^ 23®* *®). The g^dheshtm and 
q’dhcshdth, or temple-prostitutes (see art. Hiero- 
DOULOi [Semitic and Egyptian]), were connected 
with His temples in pre-prophetic times, and did 
nob disappear until after the Deuteronomio refor- 
mation (IX 14=® 22*®, 2 K 23’, Hos 4», Dt 23*®). (5) 
He was the giver of children (Gn 21® 30®* ®®, 1 S_l®®). 
His most characteristic blessing was 'be fruitful 
and multiply ’ (Gn 1®® etc.). A plausible etymology 
of His name is that it means ‘ He who causes to 
live,’ i.c., gives children and the young of the 
flocks and herds. To Him as the giver of ofispring 
the first-bom of animals and the first-bom child 
were originally sacrificed, as to the mother-goddess 
'Asht.ar (Ex 22®® 34*® 2p, Ezk 20"'*-®®* ®*)._ (6) He 
showed maternal love in His care of His people 
(Hos 11*-*, Is 49*® 63®). (7) He was the moral 

governor of His people (Ex 21-23_. 34). (8) He 
gave oracles for the guidance of His people (IS 
14*®-®®. ®®-“ 28® 30’). (9) Like the old mother- 
goddess. He was a god of war, who fought for the 
defence of His children (Ex 15®'* 17*®, Jg 5®®, 2 S 
5®*, Dt 23**). (10) By a natural association of 
thought He was also, like 'Ashtar, a storm-god, 
who came in the thunder-cloud to fight for His 
people (Jos 10**, Jg 5"*, 1 S 12*’, Ps 18). (11) He 
was the destroyer as well as the giver of life (Gn 
7. 12*’, 2 S 24*®). Eor the analogies of these traits 
in 'Ashtar-Ishtar see ERE ii. 115 f., ■vii. 429-431. 
These facts seem to show that the Kenite J ahweh 
was the old Semitic goddess of love and fertility 
who had been transformed into a father. These 
maternal traits were never wholly lost in the later 
development of the religion of Israel. 

Tlie message of Moses, that Jahweh, the God of 
the Kenites, had taken pity on Israel and had dete_^ 
mined to rescue it from the bondage in Egypt, Imd 
an altogether new emphasis upon the love of this 
god. His affection for Israel was not necessary, 
like that of a parent for a child, but ■was fwe and 
moral, like that of a husband for a ■wife. Hence- 
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fortli the redeeming love of Jalnveh in the deliver- 
ance from Egj’pt and in the gift of the land of 
Canaan became the keynote of the religion of 
Israel. From His people He demanded exclusive 
worship and a love for Him like His love for them. 
As early as tlio Song of Deborah His worshippers 
are called His ‘lovers’ (Jg 5^*). It is clear also 
that from the first Jahweh demanded a kindness 
to fellow-Israelites similar to that which He had 
shown when He delivered the nation from bondage. 
Thus for Israel Jahweh became the God of love in 
an ethical sense that had not yet appeared in any 
other Semitic religion. 

After the conquest of Canaan Israel was con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of Jahweh 
to the gods of Canaan. This problem was solved 
by the identification of Jahweu with the h‘'dUm 
and other male divinities of the land, so that their 
sanctuaries and rites became His, and they ceased 
to exist by being absorbed into Him (ERE li. 291*’). 
"With 'Ashtart, 'Anath, and other goddesses the 
case was different. They could not be identified 
with Him, and He had no consort with whom they 
could be combined ; consequently they remained 
His rivals wth whom He waged war to the death. 
In all the pre-Exilic literature Jahweh is never 
once said to inspire sexual love, although this was I 
certainly one of His primitive functions, apparently | 
because this was regarded as the work of His ri-val 
'Ashtart. Everything connected with the sexual 
life and with birth rendered one ‘ unclean,' that is, 

‘ tabu ’ from participating in the worship of Jahweh, 
because of the association with the hated mother- 
goddess 5 yet, with carious inconsistency, Jahweh 
was still regarded as the mver of children. 

In the Prophets from Hosea onwards the moral 
love of Jahweh that had appeared already in the 
Mosaic religion received fresh emphasis. In his 
love for his wife Hosea saw ‘the beginning of 
Jahweh’s speaking’ unto him (Hos 1°). When she j 
forsook him for her lovers and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, he found that he could not 
ive her up, and, when the opportunity came to 
uy her as a slave and to take her back to his 
home, he eagerly embraced it (3''®). Through this 
experience of unselfish love in himself he received 
his ■\'ision of the love of Jahweh for Israel. Jahweh 
had taken Israel as His bride at the time of the 
Exodus and had loved her ever since with unfailing 
fidelity ; she had forsaken Him for the b^'dlim of 
Canaan, yet He could not give her up. He must 
send her into exile to reform her, yet He would 
not cease to love her ; and, when she repented. He 
would restore her. This message of Hosea is echoed 
by all the other pre-Exilic prophets, and finds its 
noblest expression in the words of Jer 3H, ‘ I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.’ It is the 
reoomition that in unselfish human love the truest 
revelation of the character of God is found. 

In return for His love Jahweh demanded the 
undivided love of Israel. This teaching found its 
classical expression in Dt 6’, ‘Thou shalt love 
Jahweh thy God with aU thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and uith all thy might.’ The recog- 
nition of Jahweh’s love for Israel carried with 
it the realization that He required love in the 
Israelite’s treatment of fellow-Israelites. This 
thought runs through all the pre-Exilio prophets, 
aud is finally summed up by the Holiness Code (c. 
600 B.C.) in the words, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour (i.e. fellow-Israelite) as thyself’ (Lv 
19'“). Even the alien residing in Israel was to be 
treated kindly (Dt 10'*, Lv 19°'-), but the exten- 
sion of such treatment to the foreigner was not yet 
iinagined (Dt 14-' 15’, Lv 25*"-). The interpreta- 
tion of Jahweh’s love in the terms of wedded love 
reacted also upon the conception of marriage. 
In the post-Exilic period monogamy became the 


rule, prostitution was condemned, and men were 
urged to cleave in fidelity to the wives of their 
youth (Pr 9”-'’ 31'“-«). This higher ideal 
of marriage is nobly expressed in Ca S'"- : ‘ Love 
is as strong as death, passion as insatiable as 
Sheol. The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of Jahweh. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it. If 
a man should give all his possessions in exchange 
for it, Avould any one despise him ! ’ Here wedded 
love is regarded as more precious than all worldly 
possessions, and as a flame kindled by Jahweh 
Himself in the soul. An utterance of such purity 
and profundity^ concerning love is not found in the 
whole range of classical literature. 

Jesus took up the prophetic conception of the 
love of God for Israel, and clarified and intensified 
it by teaching that love was not merely an attri- 
bute, but the very essence of the divine nature. 
The Prophets said, ‘ God has love’ ; Jesus taught, 
‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4'"). He also declared the 
universality of God’s love, which had not yet 
been grasped by the Prophets (Jn 3'"). He 're- 
affirmed the old commandments, ‘Thou shalt 
love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
gave them new meaning by His juxtaposition of 
them, through which love to man became the 
supreme expression of love to God, and by' His 
new interpretation of ‘neighbour’ ns meaning 
every fellow-man (Mk 12’°'-, Lk Iff'’'’'). He re- 
cognized that in Himself God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and to man were perfectly mani- 
fested, and therefore He proclaimed Himself as 
the supreme revealer of God and the reconciler 
between God and man. 

See, further, ‘Jewish’ section above. 

Litehatcrk.— F. Ruckert, UamOsa, Stuttpirt, 1840; W. 
Ahlwardt, UOtr Poesie und Pettik dff Araher, Gotha, 1850 ; 
T. NOldeke, Beitriigc zur Kenntniu der Pemt der alien 
Araber, Hanover, 1804 ; C. J. LyaJl, Translations of Xncicnt 
Araiie Poetry, London, 1SS5 ; F. E. Johnson, The Seven 
Poems Suspended in the Temple at Jllecea, do. 1894 ; W M. 
Muller, Pie Liebespoesie der alien Igypter, Lfipric, 1893 ; 
G. H. Dalman, PalasU'niseher Diiedn, do. lOul : E. Litt- 
mann, yeiiarabisehe Volkspoesie, OOttingen, 1902 ; P. Haupt, 
Bibtiseke Liebeslieder, Leipzig, 1007 (lull bibiiography on the 
Bong of Songs). LEWIS BaYLES PaTON. 

LOVE-FEAST. — See Agape. 

LOYALTY. — I. Derivation and definition. — The 
connexion between the common meaning of this 
word and its derivation is obscure enough to sug- 
gest that a clearer apprehension of its significance 
may be gained by considering its probable origin. 
‘Loyalty’ is the Anglicized form of the French 
loyauU ; its base is lot, and corresponds to the 
English ‘ law ’ and the Latin lex (stem leg). French 
has also Ugaliti and English ‘ legality',’ the late 
Latin abstract term being adopted without change 
either of meaning or of form. 

Now loi in French, and more particularly in the 
derivative loyal, means in respect of its denotation 
much more than ‘ law ’ in the limited sense of a 
definite written code. It is a generic term, and 
stands for that which ought to be obeyed ; its 
source may be the -will of an acknowledged ruler 
or ruling class, or it may be popular consent, or it 
may be personal agreement, whether by contract 
or by voluntary allegiance. It stands, moreover, 
for the law of nature and the dictates of reason 
and conscience, more especially and imperatively 
if these are conceived in terms of religion as mani- 
festations of the Divine command. Law to the 
ancient Hebrew of the last few centuries before 
our era meant this last, and, in so far ns it evoked 
his sentiment of loyalty, it meant little else. To 
every man the object of his loyalty is as lot, or 
‘ law,’ in the sense of our inquiry — the authority 
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whose claim on his allegiance he, as a trae man, 
admits. Furthermore, in the natural exercise of 
his quality, the loyal man applies it to all persons 
and groups of persons in whom he recognizes any 
claim of hounden duty or faithful service. 

But not only is the range of application wide ; 
the claim for loyal service goes very deep : it is the 
service of those who desire to serve, and to do so 
up to the limit of their ability. The law is to he 
within them, written on their hearts, as the Scrip- 
ture says, and incorporate in their will. The 
whole of Ps 119 is, indeed, an expression of the 
loyalist spirit in application to the Divine law. 
The devotion expressed by this loyalist in religion 
is entire ; the Divine law is conceived as not per- 
fectly apprehended by him, but he sets no limit to 
his desire to fulfil it to the end. It is by this note 
of unlimited purpose, upheld by faith and chastened 
by humility, that the loyalty of the Psalmist 
stands out in contrast to the spirit of precise 
legality, limited by the letter of the law and its 
tradition, that marked certain developments of a 
later era. This distinction between the loyalist 
and the legalist may be found in all times and all 
places. It applies to allegiance of every land, 
whether it be to the supreme law however con- 
ceived, or to human ordinance by ancient tradition, 
modern statute, authoritative utterance of prophet 
or king, the word of a leader, the rule of a com- 
mander. There is the legalist who does what he 
is told, breaks no rules ; he keeps faith to the 
word that is written and can be read. There is 
the loyalist who does this but can by the very 
nature of the spirit that is in him be counted on 
for more, who puts his whole mind into his duty, 
who forms his spirit in accordance ■with the spirit 
of the purpose to be served. 

Loyalty, then, may bo defined as the quality of 
character which issues in free devoted service to 
the appointed person or the ajppointed cause. Thus 
the perfectly loyal person is certain to obey, to 
serve, despite all obstacles, at all costs, to the best 
of his ability. And the best of his ability implies 
that he uses all means to make himself efficient in 
knowledge and skill and in understanding the 
requirements laid upon him. The perfect loyalist 
of story corresponds to this description. We 
always find him carrying out his instructions — 
which are his loi — with zealous care to undertake 
them so that, by fulfilling them in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, the purpose may be accomplished 
even should the letter fail. He has to be intelligent, 
alert, resourceful — not merely obedient to precise 
instructions given — and these qualities he needs 
the more in proportion to the importance and 
difficulty of his task. It follows that the develop- 
ment of perfect loyalty throughout a company 
requires that the duties should be accurately ap- 
portioned in accordance with the abilities of each 
member. It requires also that opportunities for 
the training and exercise of latent abilities should 
be mven to all. This ideal does, in fact, appear, 
both in pagan heroic story and in meaioeval 
romance, as characterizing bands of pre-Christian 
heroes and bands of Christian knights.^ The un- 
written law — not mere personal law, but a pact of 
comradeship — that bound the Bound Table knights 
to mutual loyalty, and to the king above all, is a 
notable case in point. The two chief cycles of 
Irish Gaelic story are noteworthy also in this con- 
nexion. Later comes the age of chivalry with its 
blossom of romantic lore. Fealty and loyalty are 
main dramatic motives in all these. 

2. Loyalty and fealty. — ‘Fealty,’ from Latin 
' faithfulness,’ has an equivalent in all the 
Komance languages, and so has ‘legality.’ But 

1 Thomas Malory, Morte d* Arthur ; see also the Celtic 
originals in the Welsh Uahinogion 


loyalt-y was neither of these. English adopts the 
French loyal to mean ‘law-fulfilling’ in the sense 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and distinguishes 
it from ‘lawful,’ or ‘legal,’ which means allow- 
able, and from ‘ law-abiding,’ which connotes sub- 
missiveness to the law, the passive quality of the 
orderly citizen. German translates by specializa- 
tion and slight change of significance, using such 
words as Untertanentreue (fidelity in a sub- 
ordinate) and Vaterlandstnuo (ficfelity to the 
Fatherland) ; the quality, of course, exists in many 
diverse applications, and, though fidelity or fealty 
is not identical with loyalty, the one characteristic 
is apt to be accompanied by the other. Loyalty 
connotes a certain specialization of good faith and 
faithfulness towards the person, principle, ideal, or 
covenant in respect of which it is expressed ; it 
lays stress on this obligation of specialized fealty 
rather than on any wider duty of humane comrade- 
ship and general goodwill. Nevertheless, there is 
close affinity between those qualities, the deeper 
motives of which so widely overlap. The good 
comrade who, in time of danger or trouble, takes 
up his responsibilities with settled mind and faith- 
fully sustains them is apt for loyal service wher- 
ever his alle^ance is given. This is often under- 
stood to be given when it is not as a fact, in which 
case we have either the sturdy rebel or the disloyal 
man. 

The giving of allegiance is in eflfect a vow to 
serve ; the standard case of loyalty coincides, 
therefore, ■with the standard case of fealty in which 
a pledge of service is given, as, for instance, by 
oath of allegiance to a king, by marriage vows be- 
tween two persons, or by acclamation — and vote — 
in tribal assemblies, when law was promulgated 
and accepted thus. The standard cases are the 
same, but in the development of thought the two 
ideas difter. Lo3’alty specializes in respect of the 
object of service, fealty in respect of faith to the 
pledge. Of these the latter is the more necessary 
for virtuous character, and so it has been judged 
by the common sense of mankind, as the testimony 
of language shows. So long as men were either 
free or under strict rule, they were simply required 
either to keep their covenants in the former case 
or to do what they were told in the latter ; faith 
and obedience were their primal social virtues. 
The conception of religion, for instance, as consist- 
ing in a covenant ■\vith the god, was a distinct 
advance on its conception as a shave service by which 
he w.as to be propitiated. The Bible as a whole 
contains the story of man’s progress in religion 
from the slave service of the bondsman, through 
covenant, to the free man’s ivilling recognition of 
a law which it is at once his bounden duty and his 
delight to obey, and thence to conformity of mind 
with the Divine purpose for mankind and thus to 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ Here we 
have the specific evolution of loyalty in its highest 
application, as at once the supreme duty, the 
supreme delight, and the social ■virtue of man. On 
a much smaller scale of motive and in a murkier 
atmosphere we might trace it in application to 
finite secular affairs. 

3. Personal honour expressed in devotion to 
social ends. — The free development of fealty by 
self-discipline to social ends, and of loyalty as a 
particular case, may be studied in the literature of 
chivalry and romance. The practice of knightly 
vows, however, is much older and pre-Christian ; 
so far as records go, it was specially characteristic 
of the people and the social conditions reflected in 
Celtic hero lore. The champion of the Gaelic 
stories is essentially a free man, free of feudal and 
— except for the spirit that binds him — free of 
tribal bonds. Social affection binds him too, but 
honour is his only law. The young hero from his 
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childhood is educated carefully in all manly ac- 
complishments, and in all social courtesies, includ- 
ing respect for women, children, and grey hairs. 
He emerges from his tutelage free, comradelike, 
and courteous, a strong individual. But this is 
not all. Not theleast important part of his educa- 
tion is the contribution which he makes to the 


formation of his character hy laying bonds or 
obligations (in the Gaelic gcis) on himself that he 
will or will not do certain things. The obligation 
never to refuse assistance to a woman frequently 
occurs, and may supply occasion for the turning- 
point of the story. Others are of the nature of 
obligations to a long, leader, or comrade, or to all 
the members of a band. King Arthur and his 
Bound Table come to mind, or, for those who know 
Gaelic story, Bionn and the band of heroes whose 
story has been a fund of moral instruction for 
western Irish children to this day. Some stories 
turn on a conflict of two loyalties, each claiming 
dominion over the loyal soul. The discussion of 
such difficult situations, however, is not in terms 
of loyalty, but in terms of keeping faith ; in a 
certain tj'pical case where the vows appear to be of 
equal weight the decision is given on grounds of 
common sense quite modem in complexion, whether 


one agrees with them or not. 

This practice of self-made vows in the social in- 
terest has, no doubt, been a principal factor of 
moral education, in its best form of self-discipline 
for the sake of service, among the peoples of N. W. 
Europe, where mild forms of government by loose 
tribal organization of free men prevailed. Faith 
to a self-made vow covers aU cases of voluntary 
alleppance, and so, ns the feudal system was 
established throughout Europe, it availed itself 
instinctively of this free man’s social lirtue by the 
institution of the oath of fealty from the feudal 
subordinate to his over-lord. At this point loyalty 
emerges; fealty and respect for authority maintain 
each the other and are fused. Fealty, however, is 
not exhausted in the compound. It remains as the 
quality of faith to the pledge once given, the central 
virtue of the self-respecting hero who cannot be 
false to his M’ord. Carried to the point of fulfilment 
in spirit, rather than merely in letter, this implies 
not oeing false to the reasonable expectations in- 
volved inmutualunderstandingsbetweenhis fellows 
and himself. The ideal of the honourable man 


signifies all this. Such a one is ‘loyal,’ or ‘ leal,’ 
so far as his conduct goes, but in his motive he is 
primarily ‘ feal.’ It may be that only he himself 
IS aware of the diflerence. As a rule, no doubt. 


the motives are mixed, but it seems probable that 
in many, or indeed most, cases either one or the 
other is the backbone of the composite character- 
istic. If so, it is important that in the education 
of each person sufficient demand should be made 
on the leading trait to evoke it strongly, and 
sufficient social opportunity given to direct its 
practical expression in terms of tlie other — the faith- 
ful soul realizing itself in service to others, the 
loyal spirit fulfilling its service by self-reliant in- 
telligence and steadf.ast faith. 

4. Political loyalty and its object in feudal and 
modem times. — Loyalty connotes attachment to 
some definite authority which has a right to be 
served. The growth of the feudal system in 
Europe was favourable to the special personal turn 
which its application took. The political problem 
was the organization of many small groups into one 
large inclusive group, or nation, especially for pur- 
poses of defence against some common foe. The 
moral strength of such a national organism con- 
sisted largely in the series of loyalties from man to 
master that 'bound each to his feudal superior, from 
the lowest vassal upwards to the supreme over- 
lord or king. Each primary group was sufficiently 


small, and grouped round a leader sufficiently well 
knoivn, to bring out men’s normal instincts to follow 
their chief, to cleave to him truly, to give him 
allegiance, acclaim him lord, and be his men. This 
is loyalty of the most piefUresq^ue and primitive 
type, steeped, moreover, in a higii mood to which 
religious enthusiasm is akin, ri'hat the man was 
to the lord, the lord was to his over-lord, and so the 
national system was linked up unit by unit into 
larger units all under the supreme over-lordship of 
the king. The system of loyalties, as signified in 
this actual system of political allegiances, would in 
the perfect State have likewise been linked up, all 
loyalty centring in the king. When the kings of 
France succeeded in making all the under-feuda- 
tories take the oath direct to the king, they estab- 
lished themselves as the centre beyond all doubt. 
Under absolutepersonal government thekingstands 
for la loi ; his will — bound more or less by his coro- 
nation oath — is the standard and subject-matter 
of service due ; his under-lords are subordinates 
commissioned to use their subordinates as his 
servants in so far as he may require. 

The reality, to be sure, was never so systematic, 
and bred many other qualities, bad and good, 
besides its modicum of high-toned loyalty. It is, 
however, certain that such a system would profit 
by encouragement given to so useful a quality. 
Thus the situation was favourable to much praise 
of loyalty ns a prime virtue in the mouths of the 
upper classes and, for this and other better reasons, 
in the mouths of their dependents — ^poets and men 
of letters generally, lawyers and all who had to do 
with the executive government, whether on the 
national or on the local scale. 

As feudalism declined, or was broken up, the 
source of authority gradually defined itself anew ns 
duplex in form: (1) the king administering the 
realm in accordance with the law, and (2) Parlia- 
ment, i.e, thadiicol thenation, Lordsand Commons, 
wielding sole power by joint action with the king 
to change the law. The Lords were, in the first 
instance, the true peers of the king— the displaced 
feudal lords— and the old sentiment of feudal 
loyalty continued for long to be expected more or 
less by them and conceded less or more. As local 
magnates of one sort or another, they have in this 
country had a prolonged and honourable reign. In 
France they disappeared from view politically, as 
did the king himself, at the Kevolution, and as later 
did the pseudo-king or emperor in 1870. England 
is still in process of change as regards the senti- 
ment of the rural masses towards the aristocratic 
classes ; but certainly it is no longer necessary to 
consider loyalty as a sentiment greatly affecting the 
relations between ordinary people and the Parlia- 
mentary peers who are lords of the soil. No his- 
toric sentiment of the kind attaches personally to 
the elect of the people in the House of Commons. 
Each commands the loj'alty of his own supporters 
in his oum constituencj’, so long as he and they are 
in general agreement on political issues. But he is 
not in any sense fa foi to them, except in so far as he 
adopts, and with sufficient ability expounds, those 
principles of national policy which are common to 
them and him. Their feeling to him is rather that 
of fealty — not the maximum of fealty — than of 
loyalty ;* they support him so long as he continues to 
support that policy with which they continue to 
agree. Personal loyalties, of course, emerge, but 
they are not in the nature of the case. There is 
a very real loyalty, however, to 'the party’ as a 
whole— either party— and to tlie leader of the party, 
also, more especially when he is an outstanding 
figure satisfactory to the moral sense, arresting to 
the imagination, strong and of a good courage. 

But for the cirilized world of Europe in general 
little importance in the first instance attached to 
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Parliament in any form as an object of loyalty. 
The king and the law emerge from the feudal 
system as claimants by moral right on the service 
of men. The sphere of service to which loyalty 
properly applies lies beyond and includes the sphere 
of duties and restrictions enforced under fear of 
punishment. Loyal service to the king included, 
as of course, loyal obedience to the law ; but loyalty, 
no doubt, was more consciously directed to the king 
and fused with a sentiment rising to passionate 
personal devotion. The Bourbons in France and 
the Stuarts in England assumed themselves to be 
kings by Divine right after the manner of the Koman 
emperors — in effect, claimed all loyalty, and from 
many obtained it, as due to the king. The revolt 
in England took its stand on the law as binding on 
the will of kings, and claimed restitution of the 
people’s rights as guaranteed by ancient charter. 
The English Kevolution of the 17th cent, was, in 
effect, not a revolution but a restoration of the 
ancient constitution, cleared, however, of feudal 
complications, the great Whig families standing 
with the common people, and the Royalists, who 
more especially esteemed themselves as loyalists, 
\vith the defeated dynasty. In due course there 
emerged from the welter of pitiful plots and gallant 
endeavour on the one hand, and conflicting interests 
around the court de, facto on the other, the British 
Constitution — or rather its first edition — mth all 
its 20th cent, characteristics latent, and sure to 
develop, in it. 

Here it is, a sufficiently complex object of loyal 
regard : 

(1) The law of the land as the one authority which all must 
obey ; and all commands by persons in office must be in accord- 
ance with it. 

(2) King, Lords, and Commons making one Parliament ; and 
these three only, and by consent of each, can change that law, 
order taxation, or decree the appropriation of the revenue to 
the uses of the Executive Government. 

(3) The King and his ministers, by whose advice all his decrees 
are made, whom he appoints by the estabiished custom of the 
ionstitution from the leaders of the political party which com- 
mands a mafority in the House of Commons ; the maintenance 
of this custom is guaranteed by the Commons' bold on the 
Power of the Purse.i 

So there emerged slowly iu England the modern 
State, which has emerged elsewhere more suddenly 
and with less of the attractive complexity of detail 
which links it with its otvn histone past. This is 
what stands for la loi to the modern Englishman. 
As an object of loyalty it has advantages over 
some other examples of the ‘ Mixed State.’ Not 
only is the Britisli Constitution built as it is in 
order to preserve intact the ancient liberties of the 
people, but it has been built, bit after bit, by the 
very act of maintaining them. It is apt, tlierefore, 
to excite a high degree of enthusiasm in the minds 
of all those who care about history, all those who 
lay store by the liberties of the people and the 
powers of tue House of Commons. To them the 
members of that House, and especially the two 
front benches, whichever party is in power, consti- 
tute the political aristocracy, in the fine Platonic 
sense. It they are loyal citizens, they will be 
loyal in the full sense to their own front bench, 
and law-abiding to the other front bench if it 
happens to be in power. In stormy times, when 
great principles, on one or other or both sides, 
are at stake, the adherents of the party likely to 
be defeated steady their minds to bear the shock 
by a very real loyalty, pitched finely in the more 
abstract key of devotion to the Crown and Consti- 
tution, whatever betide. This sentiment is effec- 

1 Since the battle of the Constitution had been fought to a 
large extent on the people’s claim to be taxed only by their own 
consent, gpven by a majority of their elected representatives in 
the House of Commons, it was inevitable that the Power of the 
Purse should be stoutly claimed and rigorously retained by the 
Commons ; and from this it followed, by the log^ c of events, thot 
no ministry could remain in power that did not command the 
confidence of the Lower House. 


tively upheld by the consciousness of historic con- 
tinuity througliout all changes, each liaving been 
effected by self-evolution within the Constitution 
itself ; the King’s prerogatives that have come 
under the power of the Commons have done so by 
the King’s consent ; the House of Lords, too, in 
1911, submitted to the limitation of its veto, 

5- Grades and modes of loyal sentiment in 
modern life. — Among persons outside the large 
circle who take deep interest in political problems 
the sentiment of political loyalty is probably in 
many cases practically non-existent, or at least 
very shallow, except, indeed, when roused by 
some real or imaginary national danger. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why some newspapers bristle 
with intimations of national danger when, a 
general election being at hand, it seems necessary 
to awaken the latent patriotism of voters. Of the 
others — tlie great majority, it may be hoped — 
there are those to whom the ideal of the nation to 
he served, in some small way or other as one can, 
makes a constant appeal as steady as that of his lord 
to the devoted henchman. For some this social 
service lies entirely outside the sphere of State 
control ; for others it consists in service under, or co- 
operation avith, the State. In all cases it is better 
done by those who understand the avays of the 
public administration as it is related to their avork, 
so that they may use it to better effect by avorldng 
loyally avith it. State Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and recent legislation for the benefit of 
children are cases in point ; voluntary avorkers 
disposed to loyal co-operation can do much. No 
form of loyalty is more honourable than this. 

Quiet, non-political people, avhose sphere of 
avork or leisure does not impinge at all on public 
aflairs, do very often, nevertheless, take a keen 
interest in the doings of the State and have a 
certain loyalty for King and Constitution, or King 
and Country, avhich, though nob productive of any 
service, is quite real in ite avay. Without party- 
bias for the most part, thej^ are proud of the avhole 
comple.x system under avhich they live, avith pre- 
ferences in attachment, it may be, to one or other 
constituent in it. This class includes all ‘ armchair 
politicians ’ except that large section of armchair 
political critics.’ Thereisthe ‘philosophic radical,’ 
avatching for signs of the social millennium in the 
House of Commons. There is the Tory gentleman 
of ‘ the good old school,’ avho has not lost faith in 
the future, and stiU sees the Constitution as he 
avould aadsh to see it. There is the genuine Royal- 
ist, avho anticipates great things in the future, of 
avhicli he seldom speaks, from the character and 
ability of the Royal family, and believes generally 
that events are moving steadily in the direction 
of absolute monarchy, avorld-aande and British, a 
century or so hence. Others there are, avithout any 
preconceptions as to an absolute best toavards 
avhich ave are tending, avho have a comfortable 
loyalty for things as they are. These, if they 
have votes, tend to support the ministry of the 
day. Their existence is one reason avhy it is 
better in general, avhen the sands are running out, 
for the ministry to dissolve than to resign. 

6. Loyalty in the public services. — Persons who 
are in the service of the State are, of course, the 
servants of the Executive. Efficient service accord- 
ing to agreement, reticence in confidential matters, 
and abstinence from public comment on the policy 
either of the ministry they serve or of the opposi- 
tion they may have to serve — these make up the 
obvious minimum of their bounden duty. To 
reach the maximum two things are needed : (1) 
zeal in the service because it is the service, and (2) 
self-identification with the instructions under which 
they work, or loyal adherence to the leader under 
whom they serve. Under adverse circumstances 
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these conditions may fail to he possible in whole 
or jiart ; in that case the loyal temper still shows 
itself by putting the best face upon the matter 
and keeping silence. 

It is in the military and naval services more 
particularly that the idea of service, as to the 
king direct, counts for most. Here M'e are hack to 
primitive requirements. The soldier is under bond 
to risk his life at the word of command. Respect 
for this word is vital to his character — respect with- 
out limits — and this, in the last resort, is self- 
devotion unto death. The good soldier’s loyalty, 
no doubt, is often fealty pure and simple, as, e.g., 
it certainly is when he has naturally no sentimental 
tie to the service in which he finds liimself. 
Normally, however, we may take it to be a com- 
pound mixed in various proportions, into which 
enter loyal attachments to his sovereign, his 
country, his leader, his comrades, and the flag he 
follows, the last being a symbol of all these things 
and of his own self-respect as bound to stand or 
fall by them. 

7. Problems arising from the complexity of 
the modern State. — Casual reference has been 
made above to non-political loyalty as between 
friends, lovers, kindred, and the members of a 
voluntary group or a natural social order. Clearly 
this is not the primary application of the word, 
but the tendency to use it in this, rather than in 
the political, sense appears to be on the increase. 
This is due, no doubt, to that confusion of ideas 
as to the political object of loyalty consequent on 
the complexity of the modem State. Angry poli- 
ticians are apt to use the word ‘ disloyal ’ rashly to 
denote persons who differ from themselves as to the 
right balance of power in the State and the focus, 
consequently, of right loyalty. Thus claims have 
sometimes been made in the name of loyalty to 
right of attack on the lawfully constituted State, as, 
e.g,, in the case of constitutional reform to which 
a minority strongly objects. This implies con- 
fusion of ideas between the State in some special 
sense — e.g., apart from the principle of development 
which it contains — and the State as it is, including 
its provision of a sovereign authority empowered 
by law and precedent to make changes in all 
things, including itself, A somewhat wilful con- 
fusion of ideas to the opposite effect is also possible 
between hostility to the personnel and policy of 
the ministry of the day, which is the normal 
motive-force that sways the political pendulum, 
and disloyalty to the sovereign Parliament which 
happens to be led by that ministiw, and the 
majority of which takes responsibility for its 
doings. The complex character of the modem 
State lends itself to such confusion of feeling in 
times of stress and change. Every attempt at 
large reform divides the citizens into two camps, 
each voning loyalty to its own ideal of the State 
in some particular. This is party loyalty, which 
is quite consistent, as the inner circles fully under- 
stand, with perfect loyalty to the actual State as 
by law established — that self-conserving, self- 
developing organization of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons with which wo are all familiar. An attrac- 
tive focus for the loyal sentiment of the simple or 
careless citizen, who makes no attempt to join 
issue in the political dialectic, is provided by the 
presence in the trio of the hereditary monarch in 
his uplifted place, holding his supreme veto to be 
used only on the side of the majority in the House 
of Commons, subject to the delaying powers of 
the House of Lords. The number 01 persons in 
Britain whose sole eflective loyalty centres in 
attachment to the Crown is probably large; it 
counts doubtless for much also in the British 
colonies. 

8. The focus of loyalty in republican nations. — 
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In republican States this focus is supplied — so far 
as it is supplied at all — by a more vivid conscious- 
ness of the organized nation as a self-governing 
whole, the ark of whose covenant is the Constitu- 
tion. The ideal of the republic as the lode-star 
of loyal sentiment is highly developed in France. 
The French mind has perhaps a natural genius for 
the concrete ideal, as indeed is perhaps implied by 
its turn of speech in favour of thought — eloquent 
thought — ^by means of generic terms that fire the 
imagination. In the United States of America 
loym afiection is rather to the composite nation in 
reference to all its interests, each more or less on 
its own — a wonderful ‘ Union ’ of diverse elements, 
run by a carefully planned political machine, 
which would do its work much better if all the 
citizens in every section were more enthusiastic in 
serving it according to their lights. The ideal of 
the Republic as an organization of free citizens 
for purposes of self-government seems to have 
lost for a time something of its pristine freshness 
and attractive force. At any rate, it is of the 
United States rather than of the United States 
Republic that many Americans think as the focus 
of their political loyalty. This much may be said 
in their defence. The good of the nation is, of 
course, in all cases the ultimate end of the political 
art, and the final object, therefore, of that senti- 
ment which reveres as its proximate end the 
national institutions. 

9. The ideal of loyalty, — To be loyal is to be 
much more than law-abiding. "WTiether the object 
be a person to whom we owe duty or affection, 
the community of persons to which we belong, 
the institutions under which we live, the service 
to which we are pledged, or the law — human or 
divine — by which we ought to regulate our con- 
duct, the loyal man is distinguished from the 
law-abiding man as one who serves with his whole 
heart and mind, making of himself a veritable 
organ of expression for the purpose, or the master, 
or the mandate, under which he serves. No 
voluntary sins of commission, omission, or ignor- 
ance does he permit himself. We realize him at 
his time of special eflbrt in a passion of service, 
every faculty awake and urgent to achieve his 
end. And in the intervals of passivity his mind 
is clear and steady — stayed, as it were, on his 
whole nature as a rook. Self-training to this 
effect in any school of wholesome service must 
work like a leaven on character as a whole. Even 
under questionable conditions of service it goes 
far, as aU experience of public service shows, to 
make a man. But it must be remembered that, 
without either a morally attractive cause or wise 
and sympathetic leadership, the loyal sentiment 
which is the motive of self-training is not ade- 
quately evoked- 

History and literature abound in examples. 
Three lines of thought, independent of each other 
and contrasted, may be distinguished in their 
logical order here. 

(a) The heroic romance of_ Western Europe, 
developing through the centuries from its original 
sources in Classic, Celtic, and Norse or Germanic 
lore, deals largely in loyalties within the smaller 
social sphere, intimate, personal, and glorified by 
affection. Patriotic loyalty in this dawn of the 
civilized world has little to do with government, 
but is steeped in a vivid idealism; the race-life 
and the home-land are seen as of infinite value, 
objects in efl'ect of religions faith, worthy of devo- 
tion through all suffering unto death. The.«e are 
the primitive loyalties — to kindred, friendship, 
race, and land. Nor is the spirit which forma 
them dead ; it does not die so long ns a race either 
vaguely or clearly believes in itself as having a 
part of some kind in the fulfilment of human 
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destiny. This is why the history of any nation 
true to itself is capable of being treated as the 
develc^ment of an ideal implicit from the first. 

(6) For the ideal of personal virtue relative to 
civic institutions, and for the fundamental theory 
of the State even as we know it to-day, we go 
back to the Greeks, and specially to Plato in The 
Pepublia and The Laws. It is his conception of 
the individual soul in relation to the State that 
concerns us here. The ideal of the State, as he 
teaches, should be built up within the soul. Thus 
— wedding his thought to our inquiry — we may 
say that the soul of the loyal citizen is trained, or 
trains itself, into accordance with the ideals real- 
ized in the constitution of the State. Thus he 
exceeds the law-abiding, and is the loyal, man. 
Further, it is implied in Plato’s thought that of 
those who have political power the loyal ones are 
they who cultivate their philosophic aptitude to 
perfect the ideal of the State in the soul, in order 
that they may labour to develop the organization 
of the real State and bring it mto harmony with 
the ideal. 

This obviously is what the sincere modem 
statesman does, or thinks he is doing. It is a 
necessary part of his loyalty that he should spare 
no pains to do it. Moreover, in the modern self- 
governing State, every enfranchised citizen shares 
this duty. 

(c) Finally, we find in post-Eoeilic Judaism the 
supreme example of a people held together by 
allegiance to the law — the law embodied in a 
written code that he who runs may read. The 
Davidic monarchy had come to an end ; the high 
priest held the supreme office as chief ruler in the 
little theocratic State. But from the time that 
Ezra had read in the ears of the people all the 
words of the book of the law which he had brought 
from Babylon, * the Jew who was faithful and 
pious felt that the law was above the priesthood 
and that he was to obey it and understand it for 
himself. Externally the Jemsh people had many 
masters after this ; internally — in his own mind — 
each pious Jew spent all his loyal sentiment on 
the law of his God. This was no short command- 
ment, but the whole law, dealing with conduct in 
all social relations and with ceremonial ordinances 
in considerable detail. The Jew who loyally 
obeyed the law was, in quiet times — except for 
taxation — to all intents and purposes a free man. 
The ideal of his State in its essentials was built 
up in the mind of the properly instructed Jew; 
if a professing Jew, he obeyed, whether grudgingly, 
willingly, or loyally, i.e. with his whole heart 
seeking to understand and to obey more perfectly. 
In that perfect inward obedience his freedom was 
realized, though it was not his quest. The Psalms 
and the Prophets abound in expressions of this 
loyalist spirit applied to the Supreme Law : 

‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes ; 

And I will keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ; 

Tea, I shall observe it with my whole heart ' (Pa lig^^r.). 

So runs the Psalmist’s typical prayer, and it con- 
tinues in the same strain, asking for help to go in 
the path, to incline his heart aright, to turn away 
his neart from vanity, to establish God’s word 
unto His servant. In NT times, when the elabor- 
ated legalism of the latter-day Pharisees prevailed, 
the great Master Teacher set over against it the 
true doctrine of loyal observance, the fulfilment 
of the law by being the kind of person who ex- 
presses its purpose naturally in all his acts. ‘ I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 5*’). 
‘A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good’ (Lk 6“). 
And later, St. Paul, following the same line of 

1 ‘ The law o! thy God which ia in thine hand ‘ it is called in 
the decree of the great king Artaxerxea (Ezr 71^). 


thought, attains to the vision of the ‘liberty 
of the sons of God’ (Ko 8^>). Thus the cycle 
of reason on the highest as on all lower planes 
is complete, from the free man’s fealty through 
loyalty to the higher liberty of devoted service to 
the ideal in his soul. 

LiTBRATnaE. — Little of note appears to have been written 
dealing directly with this subject. (1) It enters into the 
history of the development of the State more especially as a 
serviceable motive-force in the mediaeval growth of the feudal 
system : see Cambridge Mediteval History, ii, [1913], ch. xx., 
‘Foundations of Society’ (Origins of Feudalism), and F. 
Warre Cornish, Chivalry, London, 1901 ; Essays on Romance 
and Chivalry, do. 1870, containing reprints from Hallam 
and Sir Walter Scott, are also interesting. (2) The primi- 
tive ideal of heroic character to which the political virtue 
corresponds may be studied in Celtic and Teutonic hero lore 
and in their later developments, (a) under the influence of 
mediaeval chivalry, and (b) in recent years. Sufflcient exempli- 
fication will be found in Vblsnnga Saga and Grettir the Strong, 
tr. E. Magnusson and W. Morris, Three Eorthem Love 
Stories, London, 1875 ; E. Hull, Cnchulain, the Hound oj 
Ulster, do. 1911 ; T. W. Rolleston, The High Deeds of Finn, 
do. 1910 ; T. Malory, Murte d’ Arthur, ed. do. 1894, and its 
primitive prototype, the Welsh Mabinogion, tr. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, do. 1877. S. BrYANT. 

LOYOLA. — St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits (q.v.), was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Don Beltrdn Yafiez de Oiiez y Loyola. The 
name Lopez de Eicalde, by which Ignatius is 
often designated (so, e.y., in AS and in the British 
Museum Catalogue), is a simple blunder, due origin- 
ally to the carelessness of anotary. He was bom in 
the house, or casa, of Loyola near Azpeitia in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. The year of his 
birth is disputed. Astrain (Hist, de la Compania 
de Jesus, i. 3 ft'.), the bestmodern authority, assigns 
it to 1491, but others have thought 1495 more prob- 
able (cf. Tacchi Venturi, in CiviltA Cattolica, 21st 
July 1990). The name Ignatius, by which Loyola 
is now generally known, was not that which he 
himself used in his youth. Doivn to 1537 Inigo 
(not, however, Inigo, as Astrain prints it) was his 
invariable signature, but he then began to use 
sometimes Ignacio, sometimes Inigo, and after 
1542 Inigo hardly occurs at all. It seems certain, 
though early biographers intent on edification have 
glossed over the fact, that the future ascetic passed 
an unbridled youth, following the course which was 
then almost inevitable for all who adopted the 
career of arms (Astrain, i. 12-16). But at the siege 
of Pampeluna in 1521 he was dangerously wounded 
by a cannon-ball, and in a long convalescence 
which followed he gave himself up to reading the 
lives of Christ and the Saints, with the resvdt that, 
after many inward conflicts, he determined to 
make a complete change in hLs own way of living. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he journeyed to 
the monastery of Monserrat, made a very devout 
confession, and, after a sort of vigil of arms, 
divested himself of his knightly attire and went 
forth to beg his breaa. He then took refuge for 
nearly a year in a cavern near Manresa. The life 
that he led in this retreat was one of terrible self- 
maceration, marked by tempestuous inward trials 
of which he has left a relatively full account in the 
autobiography. It was during his stay at Manresa 
that he drew out at least the broad outlines of that 
manual of ascetical discipline so widely famed 
under the name of the Book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. There seems no reason to claim such origin- 
ality for this system of spiritual training ap to 
exclude the influence of earlier ascetical writers 
like Garcia de Cisneros of Monserrat (see J. M. 
Besse, in Revue des questions historiqties, Ixi. [Paris, 
1897] 22-51) and especially Gerard de Zutphen 
and Johannes Mauburnus, Brothers of the Common 
Life ; but, as Watrigant has slioivn, the combi- 
nation of these materials into one instrument 
employed for a clearly recognized and uniformly 
consistent purpose is entirely the work of Ignatius, 
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and bears the imprint of his eminently practical 
mind. 

It must always he remembered that the Spiritual 
Exercises is not a hook intended merely for reading 
and reflexion, hut a manual of training to he put 
into practice. In this it differs ioto ccelo from such 
a work as A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, and it 
would he as vain to expect literary graces in the 
Exercises as in a proposition of Euclid. After some 
preliminary considerations on the end of man, the 
exercitant is directed, during a week or ten days 
and always under the advice of a competent spiritual 
guide, to occupy his mind with the recollection of 
ins past sins and of the punishment which they have 
deserved, and to cultivate a sense of shame and 
sorrow, bringing external adjuncts to hear to deepen 
the impression— e.p., by depriving himself of light, 
warmth, unnecessary food, and all intercourse with 
his fellows. After this preliminary discipline, he 
is introduced to the study of the life of Jesus Christ, 
who is set before him in two powerful military 
parables as a chieftain appealing for volunteers to 
aid Him in the task of reconquering the world from 
the dominion of sin and the devil. It is easy to see 
that Loyola’s thought had been powerfully influ- 
enced by the still vivid remembrance of the struggle 
to rescue the soil of Spain from the yoke of the 
infidel. The meditations of this ‘ second week ’ of 
the Exercises are estimated to occupy another ten 
days. By this time it is assumed that the well- 
disposed exercitant will have been brought to the 
point of resolving to leave all things and follow 
Christ if God should make it plain that He was 
calling him to a life of humiliation and self-sacrifice. 
A formal election of a state of life is introduced, 
accordingly, at this stage, and the two remaining 
‘ weeks ’ or the Exercises are intended to confirm 
the choice so made. In the third week the exer- 
citant is bidden to use much bodily penance and to 
meditate upon the Passion of Christ ; in the fourth 
he is directed to allow the body its meed of restand 
refreshment, while the mind is occupied with con- 
soling thoughts derived from the consideration of 
the Kesurrection of our Savioui- and the remem- 
brance of the joys of heaven. 

It was natural that one who laid so much stress 
upon the study of our Lord’s life upon earth should 
feel the need of coming as closely ns possible into 
contact with the scenes of those events ndth which 
his mind was filled. Accordingly, in Peb. 1523 
Ignatius set out on a pilgrimage to J" erusalem, living 
on alms and, to a large extent, travelling on foot. 
He passed through Rome and Venice, and thence 
sailed to the Holy Land, so that almost a year 
elapsed before he found himself back in Barcelona. 
That he was specially called to labour ‘ for the 
renter glory of God’ had by this time become a 
eep conviction, but the precise manner in which 
he was to further the work of Christ on earth 
does not seem to have been made clear to him until 
many years later (see F. Van Ortroy, ‘ Manrbse et 
les origines de la Compagnie de J6sus,’in A?!aZce<fi 
Bollandiana, xxvii. [1908] 393-418). StiU, he seems 
to have realized, at least vaguely, that to become 
an efficient instrument for good he required a better 
education than he then possessed. Thus we find 
him at the age of 33 learning the rudiments of 
Latin with the school-children of Barcelona (1524- 
26), and thence proceeding to the Universities of 
Alcald and Salamanca (1526-28). A personality 
like that of Loyola was bound to influence men 
wherever ho went, and it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that ho fell under the suspicion of the Inquisi- 
tion, on account of the disciples who gathered round 
him aud who imitated in some measure his own 
austerity of life. At first he seems to have been 
careless of what men said of him, conscious of liis 
own integrity ; but later he found that these sus- 


picions hampered his influence for good, and he 
went out of his way to court and even to insist upon 
a judicial inquiry. The proceedings before the 
Inquisition, so far as they have been preserve^ ''■te 
printed in the Scripia de Saneto Ignaiio, i. 580-629. 
Partly on account of the hindrances to his work for 
souls which these suspicions engendered, partly, it 
would seem, in the hope of finding companions 
more in harmony uith his ideals than any whom 
he had yet met (see Fouqueray, Histoirc, i. 7 f.), 
Ignatius, in Feb. 1528, made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There at the Collbge de Montaigu 
and afterwards at that of Sainte-Barbe he pursued 
his studies for the priesthood. At Sainte-Barbe 
he must, at least occasionally, have encountered 
Calvin,_who had studied there himself and still 
visited it in 1533. For his support Ignatius, owing 
in part to his unselfish generosity to his country- 
men, had to depend upon alms, and during the 
begging expeditions made in the vacation season 
to that end he visited London, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp. Contradictions and persecutions in abun- 
dance were also still his portion, but in Peris ho 
found at last what his heart had always craved — 
a group of companions capable of sympatbizing in 
his high ideals, and of an intellectual force which 
lent real weight to any cause which they undertook. 
The story of his conquest of Francis Juivier by the 
constant repetition of the words ‘What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and sufier 
the loss of his own soul ? ’ is well knoivn. An even 
earlier recruit was Peter Le Ffcvre, whose position 
in the University was already an influential one. 
To them were added James Laynez, Francis Sal- 
meron, Simon Rodriguez, and hJicholas BobadUla. 
Laynez and Salmeron were destined to play a great 
part as theologians in the Council of Trent. 
La 3 mez was also to be Loyola’s successor as second 
General of the Society. But even in 1634, when 
on 15th Aug. these friends met together in the 
chapel of St. Denys at Montmartre, and at the 
mass of Le Ffevre, who was so far the only priest 
amongst them, took vows of poverty and chastity 
(Astrain, i. 79), there seems to have been as yet no 
clear design of founding a religious Order. The 
third vow, which they added to the other two, 
pledged them only to make the attempt to under- 
take apostolic work in the Holy Land ; but if, 
after a year’s waiting, it was found impossible to 
obtain passage thither, in that case they were 
to place themselves at the disposition of the pope, 
for any work that he might assign them. This it 
was that actually happened. In the middle of 1537 
war broke out between the Sultan Sulairndn and 
the Venetian Republic. There was no longer any 
possibility of obtaining a passage to the Holy Land. 
Thelittle band of companions waited the prescribed 
year, and meanwhile Ignatius himself was ordained 
priest at Venice (24th June 1537), and ho and his 
companions spent the inten’al in serving in the 
liospitals and in apostolic work in many different 
Italian towns. Eventually it was decided that 
they ought to address themselves to the pope, then 
Paul in., and, in spite of contradictions, they had 
a most favourable reception. It was apparently 
only at this time that the desirability of organiza- 
tion as a formally recognized religious society living 
under obedience seemed to take shape in their 
minds. It was characteristic of Ignatius that he 
always attached much more importance to the 
inward spirit than to the UTitten letter. Even 
after he had recognized the fact that in order 
to perpetuate their work they must be bound 
together in some regular institute, he was reluctant 
to provide written constitutions. But the various 
stages in the development of the Order now followed 
rapidly. Already in 1537 the companions had 
found it necessary to give themselves a collective 
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name, and they agreed that, if interrogated, they 
should describe themselves as belonging to the 
‘Company of Jesus’ (Astrain, i. 89). When they 
had found favour with the pope, the scheme of a 
definite religious institute {formula instituti) was 
drafted, and approved in the bull Begimini mili- 
tantis ecclesice,_ 27th Sept. 1540. On 4th April 
1641 Ignatius, in spite of his oivn reluctance, was 
elected superior, and from that date until 1650 he 
busied himself at Rome in compiling constitutions. 
The spread of the Society was extraordinarily rapid, 
and, as the twelve volumes of his correspondence 
attest, the official business connected with his 
office of General steadily increased day by day until 
his death on 31st July 1656. Ignatius was inter- 
ested, and he considered it the duty of his subjects 
to be interested, in every form of religious work 
which was for the greater glory of God. Although 
the Society of Jesus was the backbone of the 
Counter-Reformation movement, it would be a 
mistake to regard the Order as having been insti- 
tuted with the conscious design of counteracting 
the religious teaching of Luther and Calvin. The 
central idea, which is found alike in the Exercises 
and in numberless passages of the Constitutions^ 
and which may be taken as the dominant concep- 
tion of the whole Ignatian spirituality, was the 
desire to assist in and carry on the work of rescue 
and sanctification for which Jesus Christ had come 
on earth. Loyola was not in any way a man of 
brilliant intellectual gifts, but he possessed clear 
judgment and indomitable energy ; and, contrary 
to the idea so often formed of his religious descend- 
ants, he was by the testimony of all who knew 
him a man who was absolutely fearless and straight- 
forward in all his relations with others. He was 
beatified in 1609 and canonized in 1622. 

LrrsRATTOE.— The first place among the sources for the life 
of Ignatius Loyola must always be given to the so-called ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ dictated by the Saint to Luis Gonzalez de Camara. 
A Latin version is printed In A.S, 31st July, vii., but a more 
accurate text in the original, partly Spanish and partly Italian, 
has been provided in the Monumenta Ignatiana, Scripta de S, 
Ignatio (i. 31-93), which fonn part of the great collection of 
Monumenta Mistorica Societalie Jesu (Madrid, 1891 !!.), edited 
by the Spanish Jesuits. In fact, tlie whole contents of the 
Monumejita Ignatiana, which include a critical ed., in 12 vols., 
of Loyola’s own letters and ofilcial documents, are of first- 
rate importance. An Eng. tr. of the Autobiography (by E. M. 
Rix), with notes, appeared under the title The Testament of 
Ignatius Loyola, London, 1900. See also J. Susta, ’Ignatius 
von Loyola’s Selbstbiographie,’ in Mitteilungen des Inst, fur 
osterr. Geschiehtsforschung, xxvi. [1905] 15-108. A vast number 
of papers and letters which bear upon the history of Ignatius 
and his first companions may bo found in the other volumes of 
the hlonumenta Historica Soc. Jesu. The biography of Igna- 
tius by Pedro Ribadeneira, which appeared originally in more 
than one redaction — the first at Naples, in 1672 — is also re-edited 
in AS, loo. cit. A young disciple of the saint, who knew him 
and lived with him, Ribadeneira is an important authority. 
Translations of this life have been published in French and 
many other languages. Of the 17th cent, biographies of Loyola 
by far the most valuable is that of D. Bartoli, wlio had im- 
por^nt original materials at his command. The best available 
cd. is in French, with supplementary notes, by L, Michel 
^artoli, HistoiredeS. Ignace de Loyola,Zvo\a., Lille, 1893). Of 
other lives the best are C. Genelli, Las Leben des heil. Igna^ 
tins eon Loyola, Innsbruck, 1848, Eng. tr.t, London, 1881; 
‘ Stewart Rose,’ Life of St. Ignatius Loyola?, London, 1891 ; 
F. Thompson, Life of St. Ignatius, do. 1910. An e.xcellent 
short sketch is that of H. Joly (St, Ignace de Loyola^, Paris, 
1904, Eng. tr., London, 1899). But by far the most trustworthy 
source of information among modern works is to be found in 
A. Astrain, Ilistorla de la Compaiiia de JesUs, i., Madrid, 
1902, this volume being entirely devoted to the period of the 
life of Ignatius. It may be supplemented for French ail.airs by 
H. Fouqueray, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jisus en France, 
i., Paris, 1910 ; and for those of Italy by P. Tacchi Venturi, 
Storia della Compagnia di Gesuiii Italia, i., Rome, 1909, See 
also J. Creixell, San Ignacio en Barcelona, Barcelona, 1906. 

Few of those who have studied the life of Loyola from an 
antagonistic or Protestant standpoint seem to have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves accurately even with the facts of 
his career. The best is perhaps E. Gothein, Ignatius von 
Loyola tend die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895, but on this see 
Analecta Bollandiana, xv. (1896) 449-454. Even more fantastic 
is H. Muller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jisus, Paris, 
1893, on which at. The Month, xciv. [1899] 610-620. Some 
valuable materials and criticisms are, however, contained in the 


work, very hostile In tone, of the ex-Jesuit M. Mir, Historia 
interna doemnentada de la Compailia de Jesiis, Madrid, 1913. 
Other points of criticism are dealt with by B. IJuhr, Jesuiten- 
fabeln*, Freiburg L B., 1904 ; H. Stoeclrius, Forschungen zur 
Lebensordnung der Oesellsehaft Jesu im 16ten Jahrhundert. 
Munich, 1910 ff. 

The only works of St. Ignatius besides his letters are the 
Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. 
A facsimile of the • autograph ’ of the Spanish original of the 
Ejercicios Espirituales was published in Rome in 1903 ; Innu- 
merable other editions, including several English translations, 
have been published in every language. The most illuminating 
discussion of the genesis of the Exercises is supplied by H. 
Watrigant, La Genlse des Exerciecs de S. Ignace, Amiens, 1897. 
As to the Constitutions, a facsimile of the original Sp.aniah text 
has appeared, Constituciones de la Compahia de Jesiis, repro- 
duccton foloUpica, Rome, 1898, with valuable illustrative 
material HERBERT ThURSTON. 

LUCIAN.— See Antiochene Theology. 

LUCK.— See Calendar, Charms and Amu- 
lets, Divination. 

LUCRETIUS. — ^Titns Lucretius Carus was a 
Roman poet (99 [?]-55 B.C.) who, in the last 
century of the republic, accepted the philosophy of 
Epicurus, and expounded it to his countrymen in 
a noble didactic poem, entitled dc Berum Natura. 

I. Life and writings. — Little is knotvn of 
Lucretius except a notice in Jerome’s additions to 
the Eu.sebian chronicle, under the year of Abraham 
1923 ( = 94 B.C.): 

‘Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur. Postea amatorio poculo in 
(urorem versus, cum aliquot libros per intervalla insanis con- 
scripsisset, quos postea Cicero emendavit, propria se manu 
interfecit anno cetatis quadragesimo quarto.* 

This strange story of madness and suicide, which 
Tennyson has made familiar, is no doubt derived 
ultimately from Suetonius, dc Vir. Illust., and, if 
it comes from such an antiquary, probably has a 
basis of fact (cf. Lachmann on i. 922, p, 63 of his 
ed . ; Munro^, ii. 1 If. ; Sellar, Boman Poets of the 
Bepublic, p. 283 ff). But there is an error of four 
or five years either in the birth yea.r or in the age 
assigned to the poet, most likely in the former. 
According to Donatus (Vit. Verg.), Lucretius died 
on 15th October 55 B.C., and not, as Jerome’s figures 
would imply, in 51 or 50 B.C. This is confirmed by 
the earliest extant mention of the poem in a letter 
of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ad Quint, fr., II. 
ix. 4). This letter, written early in 54 B.C., pre- 
supposes the publication of the poem and, presum- 
ably, the poet’s death. For on internal evidence 
alone most scholars agree that de Berum Natura, 
like Vergil’s Mneid, never received a final revision 
from the author’s hand ; certain passages, especi- 
ally in the last three books, seem to be after- 
thoughts or additions imperfectly adjusted to their 
context. In the dearth of external testimony, 
something may be gleaned from the poem itself. 
It seems clear that the author was a Roman noble, 
well acquainted with the luxury of the time (ii. 
24-28, iv. 75 If, 973, 1121) and with the rivalry and 
ambition of political life (ii. 11 ff , 40 ff , v. 1120 ff ). 
Strongly impressed by the crime and bloodshed of 
the civil wars (i. 29 f., 40-43, iii. 70-74, v. 999 ff.), 
he deliberately chose, almost alone among the 
Romans, a contemplative life (i. 922 ff, ii. Iff., iii. 
Iff). Further, we see that he possessed a poet’s 
clear, minute, exact observation with a poet’s love 
of nature and delight in open-air scenes (i, 280 ff, 
305, 326, 404 ff., ii. 144r-149, 323-332, 342ff., 349ff., 
361 If, 374 ff., 766 f., iv. 220, 576, v. 256, 991 ff., vi. 
256-261, 472), that he had unbounded reverence for 
Epicurus, both as a scientific discoverer and as a 
moral reformer (iii. 9-30, v. 1 ff. , vi. 1 ff ), that 
Democritus and Empedocles Avere also objects of 
respectful admiration (i. 729-733, iii. 371, 1039), 
and that he never mentions the Stoics or the 
Socratic Schools, although sometimes ^alluding to 
their doctrines, ‘quod quidam fingunt’ (i. 371 ; cf. 
690ff. , 1083, ii. 167-176). He dedicated the Avork 
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to Memmius, the patron of Catnllns, -who 'was 
prajtor in 58 B.C., and at that time an opponent of 
Ca3sar. He addresses Memmius as an equal ; the 
Lucretii belong to a gens distinguished in the early 
annals of Rome, and the cognomen Carus is said 
to be attested by an inscription. The author’s 
purpose in -writing a philosopnical treatise in verse 
is clearly explained (i. 54 ff., esp. 106-145, 922-950, 
iv. 1-25). His aim is genuinely scientific — to gain 
our assent to certain propositions concerning the 
atomic theory (bks. L and ii.) and its applications 
to the relations of mind and body (bk. iii.), the 
■wraiths or images Avhence he deduces the popular 
belief in the future life (bk. iv.), the origin of our 
■world, of civilization, and of language (bk. v.), and 
the phenomena of sky or earth -(vhieh are supposed 
to come from the vengeance of the gods, such as 
thunder, tempests, earthquakes, and volcanoes (bk. 
■vd. ). He admits that the system -which he advocates 
is unpopular (iv. 18 £F.), and fears that Memmius 
■wUl some day fall a-n'ay (i. 102 ff. ). He therefore 
provides an antidote. Poetry is the honey at the 
edge of the cup -which shall make palatable the 
medicine of truth. It is no less obvious that the 
sympathy evoked in the reader, the effect upon 
his imagination, is bound up -with the philosophic 
poet’s soaring frenzy (‘furor arduus’ ; Statius, Sil. 
II. -vdi. 76). A philosophical argument is ill-adapted 
for hexameter verse, but the mental po-n-er and 
perseverance displayed in so arduous an under- 
taking call for unstinted admiration. The diffi- 
culties of his task spur the poet on, and to over- 
come them so far as may he is at once his merit 
and his delight. His grasp of his subject -with all 
its perplexities and problems bespeaks a logical 
mind, and he is eminently successful in discovering 
and marshalling whole groups of particular facts 
■which lead up to and illustrate a general principle 
(i. 169-214, 265-328, ii. 333-380, 581-699), in the 
use of analogies, and in -vividly picturing the con- 
sequences of hypotheses (i. 216-264, 968 ff , 988-995). 
It has been conjectured that the poet foUcvved the 
larger epitome of Epicurean doctrine mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (x. 39 f., 73 [Giussani, i. 10]). 
Whether this is so or his choice and arrangement 
of topics are dictated by his oivn immediate purpose 
must remain an open question. In any case the 
idolatry of the disciple and his close study of the 
master’s -writings (hi. 10) afford a reasonable cer- 
tainty that he introduced no innovations in sub- 
stance, although the exposition, with its flights of 
imagination, its flashes of feeling, and its insight, 
is all his own. In what follows attention is directed 
to those parts of the system only where Lucretius 
fills a gap in the scanty outlines left by Epicurus 
himself or gives a fuller treatment of particular 
doctrines (see Epicueeans). 


2. Atomic theory. — Lucretius begins by advanc- 
ing the two propositions (1) that nothing can arise 
out of nothing, and (2) that nothing can be annihi- 
lated, which he proves separately from the order 
and regularity of the processes of nature, as especi- 
ally seen in the generation of the species of organic 
life. The obvious objection that we cannot see the 
particles dispersed when a thing is destroyed is 
met with a series of analogies from the potent in- 
visible agencies at work in the world. The exist- 
ence of empty space (vacuum or void) is then 
proved from the impossibility of otherwise account- 
ing for motion, which all the facts of experience 
confirm. The opposite view, that the world is a 
plenum, is next refuted mainly by the considera- 
tion that condensation and expansion no less than 
motion imply the existence of a vacuum. Next, 
the existence of any tertium quid other than body 
and empty space is denied. All other nameable 
things, even time itself, must be regarded as the 
qualities (whether essential properties or transient 


accidents) of these two forms of reality. Body is 
thep divided into simple and composite, according 
as it is or is not conjoined with void. The com- 
posite are what we call things {res genitce), the 
simple bodies are atoms (materics, corpora genitalia, 
semina rerum, principia, elcmcnta, or simply cor- 
pora). To postulate the existence of atoms is to 
deny the infinite divisibility of matter. And here 
again Lucretius employs his favourite negative pro- 
cedure, following out the consequences of infinite 
divisibility to absolute annihilation, which he has 
proved impossible. Infinite divisibility would be 
incompatible with the natural laws {fcedcra 
naturm) which regulate the production of things 
and the permanence of organic species ; for, unless 
the constituent atoms of things are unchangeahle, 
there will be no uniformity of nature, and it will 
he uncertain what can and what cannot arise. 

Summing up these arguments and collecting 
what is said elsewhere in the poem, we arrive at 
the follou-ing conception : an atom is a little hard 
kernel of matter, quite solid and therefore im- 
mutable and indestructible (since heat, cold, and 
moisture, the destroyers of the composite things 
about us, cannot enter where no void exists). 
Each atom is a distinct individual (‘solidapollentia 
simplicitate’) ; it is perfectly elastic; it has minimal 
parts, of which, however, it is not compounded, for 
they have no independent existence ; hence it lias 
size, shape, and weight, but no secondary qualities, 
no colour or temperature, no sound, flavour, or 
smell, no sentience, the different qualities of com 
posite things being due to the variety of atomic 
shapes, which, though very great, is not infinite. 

After refuting the divergent views of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras (i. 635-920), Lucretius 
proves by a variety of arguments that both matter 
and space are infinite, and refutes the opposing 
view that all things tend to the centre of the uni- 
verse and the assumption of antipodes which it 
involves. He subsequently deduces from infinite 
space and infinite matter an infinite number of 
worlds, which come into being, grow to maturity, 
and ultimately perish (ii._1023^1174). 

3. Clinamen or swerving. -Atoms are in con- 
stant motion. They move through space (1) by 
their o-wn inherent motion, and (2) in consequence 
of collision. Some atoms of intricate shape form 
after collision a close union, thus giving rise to 
the things Ave call hard ; others rebound to greater 
distances and thus form softer substances ; others, 
again, do not unite at all, but wander freely 
through space. It is next shoivn how hy imper- 
ceptime motions {motus intestini) atomic groups 
or molecules increase in complexity and size until 
they reach the limits of visibility, like motes in 
the sunbeam (ii. 125-141). It will help us to 
understand the relation between these internal 
atomic movements and the motion of the group of 
atoms as a whole, if Ave take Giussani’s ammirablo 
illustration (i. Ill fl'.) : os a SAA'arm of insects moves 
sloAA-ly through the air in one direction, the in- 
diAidual insects of Avhich it is composed are execut- 
ing all manner of far more rapid movements, some 
of them in divergent or even opposite directions. 
The first motion of atoms, ahvays through empty 
space, is inconceivably rapid and uniformly in the 
same doAi-UAvard direction ; the apparent upward 
motion of some sensible things is shown to be not 
inconsistent with this. But at quite uncertain 
times and places atoms, travelling downAvards by 
their own Avei^ht, and therefore in parallel lines, 
sAverve a very little from the perpendicular. The 
least possible change of inclination must ^ 
assumed, although it is imperceptible to the sensas. 

: Otherw-ise atoms Avould nei-er collide, so as to 
unite and give birth to things, for in empty space, 
where there is no resisting medium, heavy and 
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light atoms fall with equal velocity, so that the 
heavier would not overtake the lighter. There is 
a further proof of this in the consciousness of spon- 
taneous initiative, the power by which each living 
creature goes forward whither the will leads, the 
something which struggles and resists when we 
move involuntarily under compulsion (ii. 216-293). 
For our spontaneous movements originate in sole 
atoms, and their existence at all can be explained 
only by assuming a certain indeterminism or con- 
tingency in the movements of such sole atoms. 
Thus the mind does not feel an internal necessity 
in all its actions, nor is all motion linked together 
in an unending chain of cause and effect (as the 
Stoics maintained), but atoms initiate motion, 
breaking through the decrees of fate. It will be 
seen that the postulate of uniformity — the decrees 
of nature which govern the birth and growth of 
organic species — to which appeal is so often made 
in the poem, is subiect to certain limitations of 
which our information is imperfect. This being 
the case, it is not altogether strange that, while 
M. J. Guyau deduces from the clinamen universal 
contingency in the Epicurean scheme of nature, 
T. Gomperz and Usener incline to regard it as no 
more than a consistent determinism in opposition 
to Stoic fatalism (Giussani, i. 125-167). 

4. Isonomy. — ^The atomic motions which go on 
now are the same as they have always been and 
always will be. What they have produced they 
will again produce ; for, the sum of matter being 
constant, there can be no complete change of con- 
ditions and no change in the order of nature. The 
main distinction is between motions which tend to 
foster birth and growth and those which tend to 
destroy, whether the aggregate formed be inani- 
mate or an organism. The forces of production 
and destruction alternately prevail (ii. 1105-1140), 
but are so evenly balanced that, if we look to the 
whole universe, the result is equilibrium, as in an 
indecisive battle (ii. 569-580, v. 380-415). This 
principle of equable distribution is best known 
from Cicero, ae Nat. Dear. I. xix. 50, but un- 
doubtedly it was familiar to Lucretius. Combined 
with the infinity of atoms of every shape, it 
guarantees that fixity and perpetuation of species 
to which he so often appeals as a fact. That in an 
infinite universe the possible is also the real is the 
premiss underlying some of the astronomical por- 
tions of the poem (cf. v. 526-533). 

5. Psychologfy. — The poet undertakes to prove 
that the soul is as much an actual part of a man 
as the hand or foot, and has therefore to refute the 
theory once current and last represented by Aris- 
toxenus (iii. 130-132) that it is a harmony or 
immaterial relation subsisting between corporeal 
elements or parts of the body. Though a single 
nature, it consists of two parts, mind (animus, 
mens) and vital principle (anima), the seat of feel- 
ing, the former lodged in the breast, the latter 
diffused all over the frame. The single^ nature 
which mind and feeling unite to form is, like 
everything else, material — an atomic aggregate 
formed of the very finest atoms of (1) wind,_(2) heat, 
(3) air, and (4) a nameless something in which 
sensation begins. The preponderance of one or 
other element in the single substance compounded 
of the four explains the diversity of character and 
the variety of the emotional states in animals and 
men. Soul and body, like mind and vital principle, 
form one whole, so constituted that neither can exist 
without the other (iii. 94-416), and this is enforced 
by twenty-eight arguments against the immortal- 
ity of the soul (iii. 417-829), whence it follows 
that man’s fear of death is unreasonable. The 
impassioned discourse on death in which these 
conclusions are driven home (iii. 830-1094), while 
sharing the defect of aU attempts to ‘make fear 


dig its own false tomb,’ is yet by its moral earnest- 
ness and depth of feeling one of the most impressive 
passages in literature. 

The atomist theory of perception is developed at 
great length in bk. iv. Images or films (erSwXo) 
are continually parting from the surface of things 
and streaming off in all directions, but we see them 
only when and where we turn our eyes to them. An 
image pushes before it the air between it and the 
eye. This air sweeps through the pupil and thus 
enables us to judge the distance of tlie object seen. 
This takes place almost instantaneously ; we do 
not see the images singly, but there is a continuous 
stream of them whenever an object is seen (iv. 
239-258). The theory of images is applied to those 
cases where the senses seem to be mistaken. The 
square tower at a distance looks round, because 
the images are blunted in their long journey 
through the air. In this and similar instances the 
eyes are not deceived. What they see they rightly 
see; it is the mind that errs m the inference 
which it draws. The error lies in the opinion 
which the mind superinduces upon what the senses 
really perceive. The sceptic contradicts himself. 
For how does he know that nothing can be kno\vn ? 
By what criterion does he distinguish knowing 
from not knowing ? The senses are true, all equally 
true, for each has a distinct power and faculty of 
its own which the others cannot challenge or con- 
vict of error, nor is a single sense at one time more 
certain than at another. Reasoning, since it 
depends upon the senses, must be false if they 
are false, and with the overthrow of reason life 
itself would be impossible (iv. 469-521). The mind, 
too, receives its impressions from images, but these 
images are finer than those by which we see, hear, 
taste, and smell. Moreover, they do not all come 
directly from the surface of actual objects ; some- 
times images from several distinct things unite, as 
a centaur, or they may be spontaneously formed 
by atoms in the air. In sleep, when senses and 
memory are inactive, images still find their way 
to the mind, wraiths or ghosts of the departed 
being one special kind. Dream images appear to 
move because some are coming, some going, in 
continuous succession, so that they appear to be 
the same in different postures. In the least sensible 
time many times are latent in which images can 
appear. TJnless attention is directed to them, they 
pass unheeded. This explains why we think of 
what we will, and different men have different 
thoughts. 

6. Cosmogony. — The working of the causes 
which produce, build up, and ultimately destroy 
worlds such as ours is described in outline as a 
corollary to the doctrine of the infinity of matter 
and space (ii. 1023-1174). The detaUs are filled up 
in bk. V. The world is not eternal, as some philo- 
sophers held. Lucretius starts by proving that it 
is mortal, i.e. had a beginning and will have an end 
(v. 91-109, 235-415). It must be dissoluble, for it is 
neither impenetrable like the atom nor intangible 
like space, nor, like the sum of reality, can it be 
said to have nothing outside it into which it could 
pass and out of which destructive forces may come. 
Our world began with a chaotic jumble of discordant 
atoms. By the escape of the lighter atoms from the 
heavier this mass broke up into horizontal layers, 
ether at the top over air, air over the other two 
elements, water and earth, thesea being nothing but 
the moisture squeezed out as the earth condensed. 
In the infancy of the earth and of the world, vegeta- 
tion began with herbs and bushes, and then tall 
trees shot up ; animal life followed, first birds, then 
quadrupeds, last of all man, all sprung from the 
earth — not from the sea — and nourished by Mother 
Earth. The existing species are a survival out of 
a far greater number which the earth first tried to 
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produce. The monstrous births perished because 
they could not grow up and continue their kind. 
Many species must have died off, because they 
lacked natural weapons of defence or could not be 
utilized and protected by man. But the union of 
two incompatible natures in the fabled creations — 
centaurs, cnimceras, mermaids — is impossible. At 
no time did they exist (v. 878-924). This account 
mainly follows Democritus, but in the primeval 
monsters the influence of Empedocles is discernible. 

7. Anthropology. — GivUized society is the pro- 
duct of a long course of development. The sketch 
of man’s gradual advance from primitive savagery 
(v. 925-1457) is not without interest and value even 
in the present day when so much fresh material 
has been accumulated and is continually enlarged. 
Men at first were hardier and more like the brutes 
than now. Knowing nothing of tillage, they 
lived on acorns or berries, without fire, clothes, 
or houses, without law, government, or marriage. 
Their foes were the beasts, from whose fury they 
suffered. Civilization began with the use of huts 
and skins and the ties of family life. Then came 
compacts udth neighbours for friendship and alli- 
ance ; and then speech, a natural impulse quickened 
by need, not due to any single inventor. The next 
step was the discovery of fire from lightning or the 
friction of branches. Further improvements led 
to the building of cities, the allotment of lands, 
and the discovery of gold. With the origin of 
political life is linked the origin of religion. 
Another important discovery was the use of metals, 
especially iron and copper, which were accidentally 
discovered when the bitrning of woods caused the 
ore to run. Hence came improvements in warfare, 
the extension of agriculture, and the invention of 
weaving. The art of music followed. 'When a 
knowledge of all the useful crafts had thus been 
attained, progress was complete. 

8. Religion. — ^The popular faith, udth its whole 
apparatus of prayers, vows, ofierings, and divina- 
tion, had been reiected not only by Epicurus, but 
by almost all philosophers since the feud between 
poetry and philosophy began with Xenophanes 
and Eeraclitus. Lucretius is bitterly hostile ; his 
indignation at the evil -wrought by religion glows 
throughout the poem as fiercely as in the famous 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (i 80-101). 
But it is not merely popular superstition that he 
condemns ; he is equally opposed to the philosophic 
monotheism or pantheism of Plato and the Stoics, 
and, in fact, to whatever is meant by the term 
‘ natural theology.’ The negative propositions 
which he maintains are all-important. (1) There 
is no purpose in nature ; the argument from design 
is disallowed in advance ; adaptation is the product 
of experience. 

• Nil idco quoniam natumst in corporo ut uti 
possemua ; aed quod natumst, id procreat usum ’ (iv. S34 1.). 

The bodily organs were not given in order to be 
used. On the contrary, the eye preceded seeing, 
and man had a tongue before he could speak. 
Thus the activity of the senses is explained on 
mechanical principles-without assuming final causes, 
and a similar explanation holds for all other 
activities, nourishment by food, and gro-ivth, walk- 
ing and locomotion generally, sleep and dreams. 
Hence (2) there is no divine providence. The course 
of nature is not sustained by a di-vine power work- 
ing for the good of mankind. The flaws in the 
world (‘ tanta stat prmdita culpa ’) at once and for 
ever dispose of that hypothesis (ii. 165-181 ; cf. v. 
195-234). Hence, too, (3) the world is not di-vine. 
So far is it from being conscious and intelligent 
that it is the most fitting example of what -ivo 
mean by insensible and inanimate (v. 110-145). 
(4) The world was not created by the gods. What 
could induce them to take such trouble inconsistent 
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-with their majesty? Or, supposing them willing 
to create, whence came their notion or preconcej)- 
tion (5rp6Xq^(i) of man before he existed (v. 181- 
186) ? On the contrary, the world and all that is 
therein -was gradually formed by mere natural 
causes through the fortuitous concourse of some 
part of an infinity of atoms in some part of infinite 
space (ii. 991 S., v. 187-194). 

_ But negative criticism is not all. On the positive 
side the existence of gods is proved by the agree- 
ment of all nations, although the fables and legends 
told of them (ii. 600 fl’.) must be rejected. The 
gods are blessed aud immortal. They need nothing 
of mankind, bestow no favours, take no vengeance 
(ii. 646-652). Their abodes, which in fineness of 
structure correspond to the impalpable nature of 
the di-vine body, too delicate for our sense to per- 
ceive, are in the intermundia (a word not used by 
the poet), or lucid interspaces between the worlds. 
They touch nothing that is tangible for us, since 
that cannot touch which cannot admit of being 
touched in turn (v. 148-152). There is a significant 
reference (iii. 819-823) to the conditions under 
which alone immortality is possible, namely the 
absence of destructive forces or their being kept at 
bay, or being held in equilibrium by conserving 
forces (see Giussani, i. 239). Not content -with 
proclaiming the true doctrine, Lucretius goes on 
to explain how the false arose. The belief in gods 
arose from the images seen by the mind in walnng 
hours and still more in sleep. The shapes thus 
seen were of more than mortal size, beauty, and 
strength. As these shapes -were ever present, and 
as their might appeared so great, men deemed 
them to be iramortm and blessed, and placed their 
abodes in the heavens because the unexplained 
wonders of the heavens had already excited awe. 
Thus all things were handed over to the gods, and 
the course of nature was supposed to be governed 
by their nod. This fatal error sprang from the 
instinctive fear which associates with divine ven- 
geance the calamity and min wrought by storms 
and earthquakes (v. 1161-1240). Lucretius more 
than once exults at the overthrow of this delusion 
(i. 62-69, ii. 1090-1104, iii. 14-30). On the other 
hand, it is obvious that he has gone too far in his 
concessions to anthropomorphism. The criticism 
which he successfully applies to the incongraous 
creations of legend, centaurs, and chimreras would, 
on his own grounds, be just ns valid against the 
blessed immortals. The superhuman beings whom 
he reverences as gods are simply the Homeric 
di-vinities purified, refined, and rationalized. 

9. Ethics. — In a poem professedly dealing with 
physics we hardly expect to find a systematio 
treatment of ethics, yet there are enough short 
notices or digressions in which the subject appears 
(ii. 16-61 , 112 s., iii. 14-16, 4593"., 978-1023, v. 9-51, 
-vi. 9-41) to establish the author’s complete agree- 
ment -with the teaching of Epicuras. The end is 
pleasure — in other words, to secure that pain hold 
aloof from the body, and that the mind, exempt 
from cares and fears, feel its o-wn true joy (ii. 16-19). 
Whoever has been bom must want to continue in 
life so long as fond pleasnre shaB keep him (v. 177 f. ). 
Gratification of desires which, though natural, are 
not necessary afibrds no trae happiness. The 
tortures of conscience make a hell upon earth. 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and the like are types of 
men tormented in this life by various lusts and 
passions. The pangs of remorse are emphasized 
ns well as the constant apprehension that, though 
the -ivTong-doer has hitherto eluded gods and men, 
he cannot keep his secret for ever (v. 1156 f.). 
Epicurus is extolled^ as the saviour who, seeing 
the miserable condition of mankind, partly from 
ignorance, and partly from mistaken fear of the 
gods and of death, proclaimed those truths which 
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alone can bring salvation ; that death is nothing 
to us, that the gods do not interfere with the course 
of nature, that the world is a fortuitous and 
temporary concourse of atoms, and man himself a 
still more ephemeral combination in that world. 
These are the doctrines which, he thinks, will 
redeem mankind. But, while master and disciple 
are perfectly agreed in the literal acceptance of 
these propositions, there is a marked diflerence in 
the spirit of their teaching. Starting with the 
proposition ‘There is no joy hut calm,’ Epicurus 
deduces his ideal of a simple, almost ascetic life 
of intellectual enjoyment, spent in the society of 
congenial friends. By a life thus regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances he sought to attain the 
maximum of pleasure. Lucretius, too, advocates 
an_ austere hedonism; the pleasure which is the 
universal law and condition of existence is not 
indulgence, hut peace and a pure heart (v. 18). 
From all who would live worthily he demands 
fortitude, renunciation, and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. No ancient writer was more profoundly 
impressed with the myste^ of existence, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to. He assailed the founda- 
tions of belief with fanatical zeal which rises, one 
might almost say, to the intensity of religion. 
Under this aspect, his earnestness has its counter- 
parts in the Divina Commedia or Paradise Lost. 
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LUGH. — See Celts, Festivals and Fasts 
(Celtic). 

LULLISTS. — Among the figures of the I3th 
cent, none is more picturesque, none more repre- 
sentative of the great forces, spiritual and mental, 
of the age than Raymond Lull, ‘ The Illuminated 
Doctor,’ logician, philosopher, scientist, poet, mis- 
sionary, and martyr. He was bom at Palma, in 
Majorca, in 1236, when the first spiritual enthusi- 
asm of the Franciscan movement was dying away. 
During his boyhood the spiritual Franciscans were 
making desperate, hut vain, eflbrts to maintain the 
simplicity of the original vow of poverty which 
had been the joy of their founder. Human nature 
made it inevitable, however lamentable, that an 
Order should possess property. Another deviation 
from_ the singleness of mind of St. Francis was, 
happily, inevitable also. During his life a brother 
was not allowed to possess a book, and learning 
seemed as alien as riches. But true devotion cannot 
be permanently content without the offering of the 
realms of mind as well as of soul and body. Thus 
we find in the lives of Roger Bacon and Raymond 
Lull, members of Franciscan Orders of the next 
generation, an enthusiasm for learning linked with 


an enthusiasm for Christ as intense as that of 
Brother Giles and Sister Clare. These are the 
figures whom we find toiling amid the dim founda- 
tions of the great Palace of Science,, blackened 
by the suspicion of the narrow-minded orthodox, 
strenuously maintaining the nobility of the offer- 
ing of science, knowledge, and thought at the 
foot of the Cross. They were fervent lovers of 
Christ who stood at the parting of the ways of 
Scholasticism, still recognizing and using its words 
and its processes, but adding the facts and in- 
ferences of a dawning science of Nature. Their 
lives were enthusiastic fulfilments of the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind.’ 

Lull was seneschal of the household of James II. 
of Majorca, and till the age of thirty he lived the 
ordinary life of a libertine noble. Suddenly con- 
science was aroused, and in his chamber, as he was 
writing love poems, he beheld the vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and heard Him say, ‘ Oh Raymond, 
follow me henceforth.’ Then came the agony of 
conviction and the determination to forsake the 
world and follow Christ entirely. Two aims at 
once filled his life — to gain martyrdom, and to con- 
vert to Christianity the Saracens around. He 
would use no carnal weapons ; he would go to the 
Holy Father and to Christian kings, and induce 
them to endow colleges for the learning of the 
languages of the unbelievers. For himself he 
would write a book so irrefutable as to ensure the 
conversion of Saracen, Jew, and heretic to the 
Catholic faith. A sermon on the renunciation of 
St. Francis of Assisi completed his resolution ; he 
left 4vife and children with sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life, sold all else, and went forth in coarsest 
attire to the new life. He kept a cell for himself 
on Mount Randa, and there during nearly ten 
years he sought to fit himself for his work. By 
the advice of his friends he chose this solitary study 
in preference to the University of Paris, the centre 
of the intellectual life of Europe. He learnt Arabic 
from a Saracen whom he bought as a slave, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered when this in- 
furiated Muslim realized the object of his study. 
The crown of his long preparation came when eight 
days of profound meditation were succeeded by an 
illumination which Lull himself always claimed as 
a direct divine inspiration. Under this impulse he 
wrote the Ars Magna, the first of the great works 
associated with his name. By its methods he felt 
sure that the truths of Christianity could be so 
irrefragably stated that the infidels could not 
possibly refuse acceptance of them. Nothing is 
more striking in the subsequent history of the 
philosopher and his followers than the absolute 
conviction, which they all shared, of the direct 
divine origin of the mode of reasoning here initi- 
ated. The assertion is crystallized in the title 
‘The Dluminated Doctor’ by which he is always 
known among succeeding generations of Lullists. 
The woodcuts adorning the great folios in which 
Salzinger has issued his works all represent the 
divine beam of light shining down upon him. En- 
thusiastic disciples confidently appeal to the logical 
power of the processes as more than possible to 
unaided human intellect. The unbiased judgment 
of our own day fails to discover the same immense 
value or power. 

It may bo briefly characterized as a mechanical method by 
which all possible subjects may be subjected to all manner 
of questions, and thus a complete category of sta^ments i^y 
be obtained. The apparatus in its original form :3 a number 
of concentric circles divided into compartments denoUd by 
letters of the alphabet. These letters denote In different 
circles different ideas. Thus we have in one nine eubjecte : 
God, Angel, Heaven, Man, the Imaginative, the Senadave, the 
Negative, the Elementary, the Instrumental. .In another circle 
wo have nine predicates : Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, 
Power, Wisdom, Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory. In another we 
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have nine questions: Whether? What? Whence? 'Why? How 
large? Ot what kind? When? 'Where? How? One of these 
circles is fixed, the others rotate, and we thus obtain a com- 
plete series of combinations, first of questions and then of 
statements. The precise form of the mechanism \’aries; in 
some works we have triangles of various colours intersecting 
each other ; in others we have a tree with roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, each iabelled with some term contracting from the 
universal to the special. Letters vary in meaning with the 
apparatus. But in every case the general idea is the cod'ilying 
of every possible statement on all subjects. The method, in- 
tended first 6olel3' asla Christian apologetic, was speedily found 
to be as applicable to other subjects, and among the numerous 
works assigned to Lull are many in which the An is applied to 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. 

Lull commenced at once to use his new weapon 
■with all the enthusiasm of the direct emissai 3 ^ of 
God. He gave a series of lectures on its application 
at the Universities of Montpellier and Paris and in 
the monasteries of France, Italy, and Spain. The 
failure of his persuasions to induce monarchs or 
pontiff to develop fresh enterprise for the conversion 
of the Saracen led Lull himself, at the age of fifty- 
six, to land as a missionarj' in Tunis, there con- 
fidently expecting to win all to Christianity through 
his reasoning. Imprisonment and expulsion did 
not check his zeal ; we find him ardently continu- 
ing his work wherever there were Muslims or 
heretics. His own islands, Cyprus, and Armenia 
certainly saw many converts, and the ban of death 
did not prevent his returning twice to Africa. The 
assertions of his much wider travel need further 
proof. 

Lull’s scheme for colleges for the study of 
missionary languages hore fruit for a time in a 
foundation by his own king, in 127C, of a college 
for Arabic at Miramar in Majorca, hut it was not 
until the Council of Vienne, in 1311, that papal 
authority was given for schools for Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the Roman Curia, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. It is interesting 
thus to realize that in Lull’s entliusiasm we have 
the germ of the Hebrew professorships at our 
English Universities, as well as the broader ideas 
of missionary education which he and Roger Bacon 
alike impressed upon the Church. The same in- 
stinct which sent Lull to talk to Saracens in Arabic 
led him to overleap the limits of tradition and to 
•write many of his works, both devotional and 
logical, in his native Catalan. He was a pioneer 
in that movement which, by entrusting to ver- 
nacular languages thoughts hitherto imprisoned in j 
the Latin of tlie learned, gave a new dignity to 
national speech and a new impulse to the develop- 
ment of the common people: his great religious 
romance Blanqiierna was written in Latin, Arabic, 
and Catalan ; his ecstatic hymns entitled Hours of 
the Virgin, ivith many others of his works, in 
Catalan alone. 

Round Raymond Lull there has gathered a misty 
halo of romance and unorthodoxy through his in- 
cursions into the world of alchemy. His F ranciscan 
supporters are eager to free him from this charge, 
which has repeatedly brought him within danger 
of the censure of the Church. He is stated to have 
learnt from Amauld of Villeneuve the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. There is a tradition, exceed- 
ingly doubtful hut not entirely discredited, of a 
visit to England to make gold for Edward II. in 
return for his help against the unbelievers. Certain 
it is that a number of works on alchemy are 
assigned to his name which were obviously not 
uTritten by him. It is proved tliat on Lull has 
been fixed the discredit of certain works on magic 
by another Raymond of Tarrega, a renegade con- 
verted Jew, which were condemned by Pope 
Gregory XI. But we must remember that alchemy 
was the beginning of natural science, that the early 
alchemists were religious men who commenced 
their works in the name of the Trinity, and that 
the man who believed that he had discovered a 


universal transmuter of the elements of thought 
might not unnaturally aim at a universal trans- 
muter of the elements of matter. Lull’s dominat- 
ing idea was that there is one great principle 
running tlirough the universe, since it is the ex- 
i pression of one divine mind. Scattered among his 
acknowledged works are repeated references sliow- 
ing that he thought much on alchemy, though he 
did not expect impossibilities from it. We can well 
believe that he wrote as well as thought on the 
subject. Indeed, Roger Bacon {dc Hmendandis 
Scientiis, bk. iii.) refers to the fact of .such writing. 

The last period of Lull’s life revealed a foe •vnthm 
the Church against which he fought unceasingly. 
Bound the name of Averroes (Ibn Rushd, f 1198 ; 
see Averkoes, Aveeroism), the Arab interpreter 
of Aristotle, had been gathering the thoughts and 
theories of Muslim, Jewish, and Scholastic suc- 
cessors, diverging gradually into the banishment of 
the Deity beyond the reach of prayer or care for 
the indmdual, the denial of individual immortality, 
and ultimately even asserting the identity of the 
soul of all men. Averroism thus, while using the 
name of a single devout Muslim, was really the 
composite deposit of a centuiy of more or less 
sceptical thought; through Maimonides (q.v.) and 
Michael Scot it gained the ear of a section of 
Scholasticism and won over as votaries many in 
the University of Paris, the intellectual focus of 
the world. In attempting to save its orthodoxy it 
asserted that what might be true in faith might 
be false in philosophy. This was the special 
heresy against which Lull spent his life ; the 
authorities at Paris eagerly sought his assistance 
in combating the heresy whim: threatened to 
capture the whole University. The contest was 
so keen that Lull himself was obliged repeatedly 
to obtain certificates of his own orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Vienne Lull worked hard, though 
apparently without success, to secure an edict 
forbidding the teaching of Averroism in Christian 
schools. It lingered lor a couple of centuries 
longer, more and more tending to materialism 
and finding its chief sphere in the medical school 
of Padua. Lullism always provided its strongest 
foes. 

When nearly eighty years of age, Lull set off on 
another missionarj' journey to Africa; his fervid 
exhortation roused the fury of the Muslim mob, 
and he was stoned to death at Bugia on June 30, 
1315, thus gaining the coveted crown of martyr- 
dom. The body was carried to Palma and was 
there interred amidst the laments of his nation. 

The immense mental activity of Lull left a vast 
number of works, many of which have never been 
printed. Salzinger in his great (incomplete) edi- 
tion (1721-48) gives a list of 205 treatises as un- 
doubted, besides 93 others more or less probably 
assigned to his name. Perroquet (1667) names 488, 
and states that several authors of weight assign no 
fewer than 4000 to his pen. A large number of 
enthusiastic pupils, gatnered from the lecture- 
halls of Paris and of the Franciscan monasteries, 
continued and applied his methods, and in many 
places Lullist schools grew up side by side with the 
older-established Thomists and Scotists. The aim 
of the Lullists was to apply a logical method to 
the proof of doctrines of the faith, to fight Aver- 
roism, and to fit men for mis-sionary work. En- 
thusiasm for his methods was the special char- 
acteristic of the followers of the great enthusiast. 
This enthusiasm was speedily met by a bitter 
opposition. It is almost certain that Lull had been 
a member of the third Order of St. Francis. 
Rivalry between the great religious Orders, how- 
ever, belittled his groudng fame. The Dominican 
Eympric, Inquisitor-General in Aragon (1320- 
99), initiated the campaign by an accusation oi 
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iieresy in 500 passages taken from Lull’s 'works. 
Franciscan apologists assert that Eymeric was a 
disbeliever in the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was the special enthusiasm of the 
University of Paris and was warmly advocated by 
Lullists, and that this was the seed plot of Eymeiic’s 
opposition. The Inquisitor asserted that 200 
Lullist errors had been condemned by Gregory xi. 
in 1376. This bull has never been found, though 
the papal archives have again and again been 
searched, and N. de Pax (1519) and L. Wadding 
(t 1657), the annalist of the Franciscans, have made 
out their case that Eymeric invented it, or forged 
it, or confused it deliberately or accidentally with 
the condemnation of the works of Kaymond of 
Tarrega, already referred to (most conveniently 
accessible in AS, June, -vii. 618-623). Eymeric 
was degraded and subsequently sent by King John 
of Aragon into exile ; Lullism was declared sane 
and wholesome in 1386 by the Inquisitor Eman- 
gaudius at Barcelona. 

In 1483 Ferdinand the Catholic founded the 
University of Majorca, 'with a ‘studium generaJe’ 
for the study of Lull’s method. Naturally it is the 
native island of the founder that has been most 
devoted to the propagation of his philosophy and 
has fiercely fought for its recognition. But its 
fortunes have varied elsewhere. In the University 
of Paris at times students were officially warned 
against its study, but about the year 1515 it at- 
tained great glory there under the inspiring teach- 
ing of Bernard de La'vinheta. Its doctrines were 
again and a^ain assailed as unorthodox, and as 
earnestly defended. A favourable sentence was 
obtained from the Council of Trent and from the 
Inquisition at Madrid. But its foes procured 
the inclusion of Lull’s worlcs on the Index Expur- 
gatorius under Paul rv. They were finally removed 
from the Index in 1594. The hold of Lullism on 
the University of Palma continued into the 18th 
century. In 1635 Urban vili. ordered that its 
scholars during their last two years of study should 
daily hear lectures on the Ars. In 1673 Maria 
Anna of Austria issued an edict assigning preced- 
ence to Lullists even over scholars senior to them- 
selves. Objections, insufficient to prevent Lull’s 
beatification, have obstructed his canonization, 
though the process recounting the miracles at his 
tomb was presented by the bishop of Majorca in 
1612. The principal charges were due to un- 
guarded utterances that seem to ignore the neces- 
sity of faith and to bring the truths of religion 
•within the powers of human reason. Others con- 
sidered the processes of the Ars mere word-chopping. 
Later apologists like Perroquet confess that scim- 
ists made it their boast that by this method they 
could speak on any subject, to any length, at a 
moment’s notice, and Perroquet laments the im- 
deserved obloquy which such charlatans have 
brought on their master {Vie, p. 118 f.). The 
specimens given of the method explain why it has 
now passed away. Ps 20 and Wis 6 are expounded 
by Perroquet as samples. We find a careful 
analysis of the subjects and predicates of each verse, 
and an exhaustive statement of their combination 
— the whole producing a somewhat commonplace 
expository commentary. Lull has become the 
national saint of the Balearic Isles. Here the 
enthusiasm never died, but the philosophic method 
gradually merged itself in an enthusiasm for the 
memory of the saint and a national pride in col- 
lecting and publishing the Catalan poems and 
imaginative works on which Lull’s fame wUl 
finally rest. The Lullists of to-day are a number 
of patriotic and cultured men who are proud of 
their national literature and its great exponent. 

Litkraturb. — AS, June, vli. [18G7] 5S1-67G (30th day), gives 
life, and history of the disputes on orthodoxy ; I. Salzinger, 


Optra iJaymundi Imllii, Mainz, 1721-48, vols. l.-vi., is., x. ; 
A. Perroquet, Apologit de la vie et des ceuvres du bienheureux 
Raymond Lulle, VendOme, 1667; K. Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik, Leipzig, 1867 (vol. iii. deals with Lull’s system); 
A. Helfiench, Raymund Lull und die Anfdnge der cata- 
lonisehen Literatur, Berlin, 1858, deals with his place in litera- 
ture. Modem lives are M. Andrd, Lt Bienheureux Raymond 
Lulle, Paris, 1900 (edifying but uncritical) ; S. M. Zwemer, 
Raymund Lull, First Missionary to the Moslems, New York, 
1902 ; and W. T, A, Barber, Raymond Lull the Illuminated 
Doctor, London, 1903. For further bibliography see U. Che- 
valier, Ripertoire des sources hist, du moyen dge, bio-biblio- 
graphie, new ed., Paris, 1906-07, cols. 3891-3893. 

W. T. A. Baeber. 

_ LUMBINI. — Apleasaunce, or small wood, men- 
tioned in Pali records as the birthplace of the 
Buddha. It is now occupied by the shrine of 
RummindSi in Nepal, approximately in 83° 20' E. 
long., 27° 29' N. lat., about four miles north of 
the frontier between the British possessions and 
the Nepalese Tarai, and half a mile west of the 
river Tilar.^ 

The references to it so far traced in the N. 
Indian Pali books are only three. One is in an 
old ballad, containing the prophecy of the aged 
Asita about the infant Buddha, this Asita story 
being the Buddhist counterpart of the Christian 
story of Simeon. The ballad is certainly one of 
the very oldest extant Buddhist documents, and 
must be earlier than 400 B.c. It is now included 
in the anthology called the Suita Nipata, and it 
states at verse 683 that the child was bom in the 
■village of Lumbini {Lumbineyt/e game). The 
other two references are in the Katha Vatthu, com- 
posed in the middle of the 3rd cent. B.C. by Tissa, 
son of Moggali. In that work (ed. A. C. Taylor 
for PTS, London, 1894-97, pp. 97 and 559) it is 
stated that ‘ the Exalted One *^was bom atLnmbinI 
{Lumbiniyajato). 

Our next mformation is the inscription found on 
a pillar in Dec. 1896. The pillar had been known 
for years to be standing at the foot of the small 
hill on which the tiny shrine is situated, but the 
fact that the graffiti on the exposed part of it were 
medisBval and unimportant, combined ivith the 
difficulties resulting from its being in foreign 
territory, caused it to be neglected •until 1896. 
When it was then uncovered, the top of an inscrim 
tion was discovered three feet beneath the soil. 
The inscription is in old Pali letters, and in a 
dialect which the present writer would call Kosall 
— a dialect so nearly allied to the literary Pali of 
the canon that other scholars prefer to call it Pali. 
The translation is as follows ; 

‘The beloved of the gods, King Piyadasi (that is, A4oka), h.aa 
come in person and paid reverence ; and to celebrate the fact 
that the Buddha, the Sakiya eage, was bom here, has had a 
stone horse (7) made and put up on a stone pillar ; and because 
the Honourable One was bom here has remitted the tax of one- 
eighth on Lumbini village (that is, parish).' 

There are slight difierences in the translations 
by various other scholars, but not as to the double 
insistence on the fact that the Buddha was born at 
the spot where the pillar was erected. ^ The letters 
are beautifully clear, each being nearly an inch in 
height. When the present ■ivriter made a copy of 
them in 1900, though they had then been three 
years exposed to the light, they seemed almost as 
if freshly cut. In the dim light of the cell above, 
containing the shrine, can be discerned a bas- 
relief representing the birth-scene. But the 
Brahman who claims the right to the petty income 
arising from the pence of the peasantry refuses 
any proper examination of it. So far as a cursory 
inspection permits of a decision, it seems to be 
much later than the inscription. 

A legend in the Divyavaddna ’ purports to give 

1 See V. A. Smith, in J’lMF, 1902, p 143. _ _ 

a See A. Fiihrer, Buddha SakyamunCs Birthplace, Allahabad, 
1907 ; Q. Buhler, in Epigraphia Indica, v, [1898] ; R. Pischel, 
SNA IF, 1903, p. 724 fl.; A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1897, 
p. 73. 

3 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1836, p. 389. 
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the conversation hetvreen Afeoka and his guide 
XJpagupta on the occasion of the visit recorded in 
the inscription. Perhaps the tradition that Upa- 
gnpta, very possibly another name of the author 
of the Katha Vatthu, accompanied him is historical. 
The -work in question is in Buddhist Sanskrit ; and, 
though its date is unkno^vn, it must be at least 
five centuries later than Aioka, who spoke, of 
course, the language of his inscription, and would 
not have understood the words here put into his 
month. 

Still later are certain references in the Pali com- 
mentaries written at Kfinchlpurara * or Anuradha- 
pura* (qq.v.). In order to explain how the birth 
took place in a grove, they say that the mother, 
on the way to be delivered among her own people, 
was taken with the pains of delivery half-way 
betw'een Kapilavatthn, her husband’s home, and 
Devadaha, her father’s home. This is quite prob- 
able ; but, on the other hand, it may have been 
suggested by the meagre facts recorded in the 
ancient books. Neither the Buddhist Sanskrit 
wTiters nor the Pali commentators could have 
understood the long-buried inscription, even had 
they known of its existence. 

It is very interesting to see that this spot, so 
deeply revered by all Buddhists, should have re- 
tained its ori^nal name through so many centuries 
of neglect and desertion. Watters says that * ac- 
cording to some accounts’ it had been named 
LumbinI after a great Koliyan lady who had dedi- 
cated it to public use.® This is quite probable. 
There are other instances of a similar kind ; but, 
unfortunately, Watters gives neither name nor 
date of any of the Chinese books to which he refers. 
But we know that both Sakiyas and Koliyas 
found difliculty in pronouncing the trilled r. Per- 
haps this was true of all Koaala. The inscription 
at Lumbini, for instance, has laja for raja ; and 
Lumbini itself is often written in Pali MSS with a 
dotted L, which may represent an untrilled r. 
Thus Eummindel stands for Lumbini Devi, the 
goddess of Lumbini, But that goddess was not 
really a goddess at all, nor even Lumbini, but only 
the mother of the Buddha. We have no evidence 
as to when or how the transformation took place. 
And in face of the stubborn opposition of the 
Nepalese Government, and of the Brahman who 
has taken possession of the shrine, there is very 
little hope of any further excavation at the site to 
tlirow light on this question, or to explain the 
divergent statements of Chinese writers as to what 
they saw at the place.^ 

LTranATDRB. — See the eources cited in the article, and cf. nleo 
art. Kapilavastu. T. W, RIIYS DAnDS. 

LUNACY. — See Insanity. 

LUSHAIS. — ^The Lnshais area composite com- 
munity, consisting of those groups which were 
absorbed and reduced to a more or less complete 
unity by the skill and sagacity of the Thangur 
chiefs of the Lusliqi clan in the last century. 
They practise yAumfiip, a form of cultivation which 
involves constant moves from one site to another. 
In this fact is found a reason for some at least of 
their peculiar characteristics. 

Eacli village is a separate State ruled by its own 
chief, who usually belongs to the Sailo clan, whose 
talent for government has made them the masters 
of nearly tlie whole of the area now known as the 
Lushai Hills. The sons, as they reached maturity, 
were provided with a wife and followers, and were 

1 Com. on ThengSthd, p. 1. 

Majjhima Com., JHAS, 1S95, p. 707 ; JSlaia Com. i. £2, 

3 T. Watters, On Tuan Ch\pang’s Travels in India, cd. T. W. 
Rhj's Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905, ii. 16. 

* Sec Watters, op. eit. 


sent forth to found new villages. The youngest 
son was the heir general. Elders assist the cniel 
in the village administration, and each village 
possesses, in addition to the council of elders, 
officers to settle where the jhums are to be made, 
a village crier, a blacksmith, and a wise man, 
puithiam (lit. ‘much knower’). The population 
of a Lushai village consists of members of diflbrent 
clans and tribes brought under the unifying in- 
fluence of their subordination to the 'ihangur 
chiefs. Their religion, therefore, exhibits traces 
of a mixed origin ; there are features in it which 
recall some of the more notable characteristics of 
the systems of their congeners, east as well as in 
the more distant north, all of whom speak cognate 
dialects. 

The Creator is a spirit called Pathian, beneficent, 
but with little concern in the afiairs of men. Sub- 
ordinate to Pathian is a spirit Khuavang, whose 
appearance to men causes illness. He is also 
spoken of as a personal genius — an idea which is 
still further elaborated in the belief in the mivcngtu, 
the watchers of men. Each man has two souls, 
thlarao, the one wise and the other foolish. One 
mivengtn is good and the other evil. The htiai are 
demons inhabiting water and land, are all bad, and 
are the causes of all sickness and misfortune ; the 
lashi are spirits who are concerned only with wild 
animals, whom they control ; the spirits of the 
dead need constant propitiation and receive ofier- 
ings of firstfruits. Each clan has a spirit, or clan 
deity, sahlviia, to whom a special chant is addressed 
by the puithiam (who must be a member of the 
clan), and identity of chants and ritual is a sure 
proof of membership of the clan. 

The rites performed for the purpose of address to 
some definite spiritual being may be separated 
from the rites which seem to be efficacious with- 
out the intervention or raediacy of any definite 
spiritual being. The sakhua chants recorded by 
Shakespear are accompanied by sacrifices of a sow. 
The sacrifices to huai, supposed to frequent houses 
and villages, are various, now a pig, now a cock, 
and sometimes a goat being offered. Three sacri- 
fices should be performed after marriage. Dreams 
afford an indication of the necessity for the per- 
formance of one of those rites. Temporary tabus, 
closely akin to those so common in the Nfiga area, 
are part of the necessary liturgy. The ritual for 
appeasing the huai of the woods and waters is not 
dissimilar, but some of the most efficacious rites 
are the patent of certain clans. The villages close 
their gates on the occasion of an epidemic of cholera, 
so ns to exclude all visitors from the infected area, 
and frighten away the demon causing the sick- 
ness by erecting a rough gate across the road 
leading to the distressed villages, which they man 
with straw figures of armed men ; they suspend 
from the gateway the portions of the dog sacrificed 
in these emergencies, which are reserved for the 
demon — as a rule, the extremities with the heart, 
liver, and entrails. Some of the birth-rites are 
addressed to huais, while others are seemingly 
of almost automatic efficacy. In the second cate- 
gory of rites are those which are performed to 
bring back a straying soul (for men sometimes lose 
one of their souls), to produce children, to afford 
protection against sickness, to secure good hunting 
and to ascertain the luck of the intended chase, to 
benefit the crops, to obtain power over the spirits 
of animals and men killed in this world, and to 
secure freedom from the ghost of the slaughtered 
enemy. The series of five feasts which atl'cct the 
future life in important ways are religious rites of 
a specially interesting nature. Most of the rites 
are accompanied by a regulation requiring that the 
social group concerned, be it a household oi a 
whole village, shall abstain from all but the most 
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necessary work, and shall not leave the prescribed 
area. The blacksmith’s forge possesses sanctity, 
and is a place where persons who have accidentally 
come into contact with any noxious influence may 
take sanctuary and he purified. The priesthood 
consists of the puithiam and the members of 
special clans. Any one can acquire by purchase 
the hla, songs or cnarms which form the stock-in- 
trade of thQ puithiam, whose success must depend 
largely on luck and on short memories of his 
failures. 

The first man, Pupawla, or the ancestor Pawla, 
possibly in revenge for his death, stands armed 
with bow and pellets at the entrance to the spirit 
world. Except the thangchhuah, i.e. those who 
have performed the series of five rites (fasts, as 
they are_ sometimes called) in this world, none can 
escape his aim. Yet he spares still-bom children 
or those who die young, for he heeds their plea 
that, had they lived, they too might have per- 
formed the due ritual and so been free to enter 
■\vith the thangchhttah into Pielral, where all is 
pleasant. Those whom Pawla wounds go to Mithi 
khua. Their wounds swell painfully for three 
years, and for a like period the scar remains. 
Thereafter they die again, are born as butterflies, 
and then die again, to reappear as dew on the 
ground ; as dew they enter the loins of a man, and 
are reborn as human children. In addition to the 
personal advantages of the thangchhuah rites, the 
man may take his wife with him to Pielral, whence 
there is no return to reincarnation, and he may 
wear certain special clothes, build a verandah at 
the back of his house, enjoy a window in his house, 
and put an additional shelf near his bed. 

The Lushais are a superstitious people, and be- 
lieve firmly in witchcraft ; not very long ago, to 
test the efficacy of the belief that the victim of 
witchcraft would surely recover if he could but 
taste the liver of the wizard, they killed three 
whole families who were thought to be bemtching 
an aged chieftainess, cut the livers of the wizards 
out, and carried them back, only to find that the 
old lady had died in their absence. Naturally Ic 
voisin ennemi is an expert at the black art, but 
their neighbours return the compliment to them in 
full. 

Certain persons, especially women, can put them- 
selves into a trance (zatvl) and communicate Avith 
Kiuavang, from Avhom they acquire information as 
to the particular sacrifice required to cure the sick. 
The process of divination employed on these occa- 
sions requires the use of an egg and a shallow 
basket of rice, in which appears tlie footprint of the 
animal to be sacrificed. Possession by the spirit 
of a Avild animal {khawring) is contagious and 
hereditary, and takes the form of passing from the 
hostess to another Avoman, Avho speaks Avith the 
voice of the original hostess. The belief in the 
power of men to assume the form of a tiger is 
common. 

LiTBRATDnE.— T. H. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chitlagmg, 
Calcutta, 1869 ; J. Sbakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, 
London, 1912. T. C. HODSON. 

LUSTRATION.— See Poeifioation. 

LUTHER. — I. Life. — The career of Martin 
Luther naturally divides into three periods — the 
first, of preparation (1483-1517) ; the second, of 
protest (1517-21) ; the third, of construction (1521- 
46). He Avas born at Eisleben in Saxony on 
10th Nov. 1483. His birthplace was only the 
temporary home of his parents. They had come 
thither from Moehra, the real home of the family, 
some 80 miles to the south-west. The father, as 
an older son, had no share in the paternal estate, 
and was, theiefore, in straitened circumstances. 


until, by his daily labour in the copper mines, and 
by economy and thrift, he became proprietor of 
mines and furnaces, and an influential member of 
the community. Both as a child in his home and 
in his early school days, Luther kneAv Avhat the 
struggle Avith poverty meant. As he advanced, 
his father Avas at last able to provide him Avith the 
means for a liberal education. Both his father, 
John Luther, and his mother, Margaretta Ziegler 
of Eisenach, Avere deeply religious, and subjected 
him to a discipline, continued in the schools to 
Avhich he Avas first sent, that Avas legalistic rather 
than evangelical. His childhood Avas spent at 
Mansfeld. His elementary training was received 
chiefly at Eisenach, among his mother’s relatives, 
and his University course at Erfurt, an institution 
Avhich, at his entrance in 1501, Avas over 100 years 
old, and the most numerously attended of the 
German Universities. Intended by his father for 
the legal profession, he devoted his first years at 
Erfurt to classical literature and philosophy. 
While he read Avith absorbing interest the Latin 
classics, and derived from them the benefit of a 
Avider horizon and a deeper acquaintance with 
human nature, it is a great exaggeration to affirm, 
as some recent writers have done, that they made 
him more of a humanist than a theologian ; for 
he read them Avith a critical eye, and reacted 
against the excessive devotion to the purely formal 
that dominated the humanistic school. His 


teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who in- 
troduced him to Occam, Biel, and Gerson, and 
instilled a critical disposition toAvards the current 
scholasticism. Attaining A.B. in 1502, and A.M. 
in 1505, he reluctantly began the study of LaAV, for 
Avhich he had little taste. His dissatisfaction with 
the calling into Avhich his father Avas forcing him 
AA’as intensified by spiritual conflicts, brought to a 
crisis by the sudaen death of a friend by his side — 
AA'hether by a bolt of lightning or by assassination 
can scarcely be determined — and by his OAvn narroAV 
escape in the storm that is said to have destroyed 
his friend. In obedience to a voav made in the 
moment of peril, he turned his back upon the 
world two Aveeks later, and entered the cloister of 
the Augustinian hermits at Erfurt (17th July 
1505). Purity of life, deep moral earnestness, 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ability as preachers distinguished the Saxon Augus- 
tinians ; but it is incorrect to infer from their 
name any special interest in Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. With all the intensity of his 
nature the young novice devoted himself to tlie 
scrupulous observance of every detail of the require- 
ments of the Order, and rose ramdly in the esteem 
of his brethren and superiors. He found edifying 
spiritual advisers in an aged monk whoso name 
has not been preserved, and especially in John 
Staupitz, his Vicar General. Sonie of his modem 
critics accuse him of morbid conscientiousness and 


needless scrupulosity in his conceptions of truth 
and duty. 'The rules of the Order came to him 
with all the claims of dmne commands, Avhich he 


could not decline to observe in all their strictress 


Avithout, in his belief, sinning against God. Nor 
could he be satisfied with anything less than cer- 
tainty AAuth respect to his relations to God. It 
matters little that, as has been recently urged, in 
some of his earlier discourses, composed while he 
was still a monk, as, e.g., in the lately discovered 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, evangelical 
statements can be found foreshadowing his future 
position. For it is no uncommon circumstance for 
Avriters advancing toAvards a conclusion, amid many 
vacillations, not fully to grasp the meaning of 
their OAvn words.^ In 1507 he Avas ordained to the 


1 Cf. Otto Scheel, Die Enturicklung Luthers biszum Abschlua 
der Vorlesung xiber den Romerbrief, Le\pziz$ 1910. 
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priesthood, and his father, with a large retinue of 
personal friends, honoured the occasion of his first 
celebration of the Mass ; but that, even then, the 
breach between father and son was not completely 
healed appeared at the meal which followed, when 
the former in his blunt way reminded the clergy 
that obedience to parents is a command from which 
no dispensation could be riven, and that what they 
esteemed a call from God might be nothing more 
than a delusion of Satan. Selected by Staupitz 
in Nov. 1508 as instructor in Pliilosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, founded only six years 
before, Luther was deliriited, when, four months 
later, as a Bachelor of Theology, it Avas his privi- 
lege to lecture also on the Holy Scriptures. Re- 
called the succeeding autumn to Erfurt, he was 
assigned the task of lecturing on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Two years later (1511) he Avas 
sent to Rome to represent Staimitz in regard to 
certain business aflairs of the (Jrder. This visit 
Avas of the highest moment to Luther’s subsequent 
career. His most recent Roman Catholic bio- 
grapher, Grisar, candidly says that the Rome 
Avhich he visited was the Rome of the then ruling 
Julius II. and his predecessor, Alexander vr. — 
Rome glorified by art, but the deeply degener.ate 
Rome of the popes of the consummation of the 
Renaissan.ie.^ He Avas grieved by the many abuses 
forced on his attention ; and, notAvithstanding the 
credulity Avitli Avhich, as he afterwards acknoAv- 
ledged, he accepted much of Avhat he there saAV 
and heard, the hold which the papal name and 
authority had had upon him was greatly Aveakened. 
The story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase 
rests solely on the testimony published after his 
death by his son Paul. Rapid promotion folloAved, 
ns a testimonial to the success of his mission. Re- 
ceiA’ing 

age of , , 

special call ‘to explain the Scriptures to all the 
Avorld,’ and broke the traditional modes of instruc- 
tion by his method of lecturing. Although he 
retains the ‘ four-fold sense ’ of Scripture, he lays 
the chief stress upon finding allusions to Christ in 
all the prophecies of the OT, and interprets the 
Psalter oy the gospel of the NT. From the OT 
books he turned to the NT, treating successively 
Romans, Galatians, and HebreAvs. From the 
nominalists, Occam and Gerson, he had turned to 
Augustine, and from Augustine more and more 
to Paul. The mystical AA’riter, John Tauler, and 
the anonymous author of The German Theologij 
had a decided formative influence. His time, Iioaa'-- 
ever, Avas largely absorbed by administrative 
duties. In 1515 he Avas appointed Vicar, Avith 
the oversight of eleven monasteries. 

It Avns in the midst of these duties that he 
became involved in the controversy concerning 
indulgences {q.v.). The doctrine of indulgences 
Avas rooted in the denial of the completeness of the 
satisfaction for sins made by Christ. This satis- 
faction, it Ayas taught, had value for original sin, 
and, beyond it, Avas made for actual sins only by 
commuting the penalty from one that aa'us infinite, 
and beyond man’s poAver to afford, to one that is 
finite and AA'ithin his limitations, either in this 
Avorld or in that Avhich is to come. Penitence, 
it AA-as further taught, consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction, made by the penitent. 
Such satisfactions could be made only for such sins 
as Avere recognized by the sinner. But, as in this 
life the knoAvledge of many sins escapes the notice 
of even the most faithful, purgatory Avas proAdded, 
Avhere satisfactions could be rendered for sins un- 
repented of at death. Relief from such satisfactions 
Avould be foimd, hoAvever, in the fund of the super- 
fluous merits of the saints acquired by their Avorks 
r H. Grisar. Luther, 1. 41- 


the degree of Doctor of Theolo^ at the 
tAventv-nine (1512), he accepted it as a 


of supererogation — a fund upon which the Church, 
through its head on earth, could draAA', so as to 
grant indulgence by the payment of an equiA-aient. 
Heretofore, no more had been claimed for a letter 
of indulgence than an abbreviation of the p.ains of 
purgatory for those Avho had already departed. 
As the granting of these letters afforded large 
revenue, abuses constantly greAv. It aa-os the most 
convenient and effective Avay of raising funds for 
Church purposes, Avith percentage allotted to the 
agents avIio collected them. The luxurious habits 
of Leo X. and especially the completion of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome rendered this expedient 
very serviceable at this time. Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop and Margrave, had contracted 
to collect fees from this source, Avith the stipula- 
tion that he retain one half. He commissioned os 
one of his agents John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and emotional preacher, aa-Iio, by his appeals to 
the teiTor of his hearers, created great popular 
commotion Avherever he appeared, and urged them 
to purchase his Avares. It Avould not be difficult to 
accumulate from Roman Catholic AA-riters abundant 
censure of the course of Tetzel, For more than a 
year Luther, entirely ignorant of the connexion 
AA'hich both Albrecht and the pope himself had 
Avith Tetzel’s traffic, had been uttering protests at 
a distance ; but, os Tetzel drcAV nearer Wittenberg, 
the revelations made to Luther as a spiritual guide 
in the confessional compelled him first to appeal 
repeatedly to his ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
finally, Avhen these appeals Avere fruitless, to pub- 
lish his Ninety-live Theses for an academic dis- 
cussion in the University. The effect Avhich they 
produced, as Avell as the publicity which they 
received, Avas beyond all expectation. While in 
these Theses he strikes boldly and reraorselesslj* at 
the very roots of the abuse, he is evidently still 
feeling his way, and has not entirely freed himself 
from some positions that Avere alterAvards very 
forcibly repudiated. 

There Avere formal nnsAvers the next year by 
John Eck and Silvester Pricrias, which called forth 
responses, Avith characteristic vigour, from Luther. 
There Avas a barren conference Avith Cardinal 


Cajetan at Augsburg (Sept. 1518), and another 
Avith Miltitz at Altenburg (Jan. 1519), folloAA’ed by 
the Leipzig Di^utation (beginning 23rd June), in 
which, after Eck and Canstadt had argued for 
days, Luther’s debate Avith Eck began (4th July) 
on Church authority, significant because of the 
adA-ance shoAvn by Luther upon anything that he 
had previously declared, in the maintenance of the 
fallibUity of Councils, and the censure of the 
Council of Constance for condemning Hus. The 
aid offered from the camps of humanism Luther 
not only declined, but repelled, as he AA’ished 
to make it clear that his protest rested upon 
entirely different grounds from theirs. 'jfhe 
year 1520 is noted for three monumental treatises, 
tAvo polemical, one irenio and constructive. Of 
the former, the first Avas his famous ‘ Appeal to the 
Christian Nobility,’ Avhioh mi"ht appr(mriatcly 
bear the title, ‘ I’he Responsibility and Duty of 
the Laity in Spiritual Affairs,’ and the second, 
‘The Babylonian CaptiA’ity,’ a scathing criticism 
of the sacramental sj’stem of the Roman Church. 
The latter, ‘ The Liberty of the Christian Man,’ 
has evoked the folloAA'ing tribute from one of his 
most prominent modern critics : 

‘ One cannot help asking how the eame hand which delighted 
toshattcr ns with a sledge-hammer all that had hitherto been 


held sacred and venerable, could also touch so tcndcrl}’ the 
chords ol divine love ' (Janssen, Geteh. dei deutechen Volkes, 
Eng. tr.. Hi. 239). 


The bull of excommunication promulgated by 
the pope on 15th June 1520 did not reach Witten- 
berg until four months later, and avos formally 
burned by Luther before the students of the 
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University (10th Dec. 1520). On 16th and 17th 
April 1521 Luther appeared before the Emperor, 
Charles v., at the Diet of Worms, and declared 
that he could nob recant. There were too many 
political complications involved to enable the 
Emperor to act promptly against him, and before 
such action could be taken the Elector of Saxony, 
as a precaution, had Luther arrested, while return- 
ing from the Diet, and carried to the Wartburg, 
overlooking Eisenach, where he remained in retire- 
ment until the following spring. 

The isolation of those ten months afforded oppor- 
tunity to review his work at a distance from the 
scene, to mature bis convictions by the close and 
uninterrupted study of Scripture, to form some 
plans for the future, and to begin his most im- 
portant work, the translation of the Bible into 
tlerman. The NT was translated, from the second 
edition of the Greek Testament of Erasmus, within 
three months from the time when it was begun. 
The translation was brought with him when he 
returned to Wittenberg from his exile (6th March 
1522), and appeared the succeeding September. 
The translation of the OT was a much more 
difficult undertaking, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Melanchthon, Aurogallus, Roerer, Eoerster, 
and others, and was published in parts, until in 
1532 the entire Bible appeared complete, followed 
by the Apocrypha two years later. 

On his return to Wittenberg the character of 
his labours was much changed. He had at once 
to meet with decision the radical reaction against 
Rome, which had resorted in some cases to revolu- 
tionary, and in others to precipitate, measures. 
Three days after his return he began a series of 
eight sermons, preaching daily, into which he threw 
all his energy to check their excesses and, against 
them, to define the principles for Avhich he had 
been contending. The reformation of the churches 
in districts no longer under the dominion of the 
old Church now became necessary, to prevent them 
from being misled by the confusion that had been 
introduced, and in order, by a re-organization, to 
build them upon solid evangelical foundations. 
Henceforth, while the polemic against Rome did 
not cease, and almost equal energy was directed 
against the opposite extreme, he was occupied 
largely with constructive work — the visitation of 
churches, the preparation of Church constitutions, 
the re-organization of schools, the revision of the 
liturgy, the writing of catechisms, the composition 
of hymns, and the publishing of popular sermons, 
not only for private edification, but especially as 
models for the inadequately prepared preachers, 
besides his lectures to his classes and incessant 
correspondence and conferences — until, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell a victim to disease, while acting 
as a mediator between the counts of Mansfeld, and 
died in his native town of Eisleben (16th Feb. 1546). 
Among the more important events of this later 
period of his life are his marriage with Catherine 
von Bora (1525) ; the Marburg colloquy with 
Zwingli (Oct. 1529) ; his second period of isolation, 
at the castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(1530) ; his conferences in 1535 with representatives 
of the English Church, which had an important 
influence on the English Reformation and its 
literary monuments; the Wittenberg Concord of 
1536 with Bucer and other representatives of the 
Reformed Church ; and the Schmalkald Articles 
of 1537. Probably the point that has occasioned 
most heated discussion was his relation to the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse in 1540 (see W. W. 
Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp 
von Hessen, Marburg, 1904). 

2 . Appreciation.— The greatness of Luther lies 
largely in the versatility of his gifts and the readi- 
ness with which he could call them into service. 


Intensity, concentration, earnestness, directness, 
and action are constantly present. Beneath his 
eflbrts there is always some important practical 
end. His scholarship has a higher end than mere 
love of learning. He availed himself of the weapons 
of humanism, so far as he could use them, without 
being in any sense a humanist. He had lectured 
for years on philosophy, only to repudiate both the 
Greeks and the scholastics. His writings abound 
in numerous historical allusions, -without suggest- 
ing that he ever could be rated as a historical 
investigator. It is rather his experience as a 
Christian that is ever leading him the more deeply 
into the treasures of Holy Scripture, to find therein 
the solution of the problems of human life. 

As a professor he was neither a scientific exegete 
nor a systematic theologian. He cut loose from 
all scholastic formulce and methods. While he 
could not entirely escape from the influence of 
medievalism, he was in constant antagonism to its 
authority. Even! in the class-room he was a great 
preacher, stimulating the thought and life of his 
pupils, instead of retailing stereotyped definitions. 
His lectures were almost entirely confined to par- 
ticular books of the Bible, which he expounded 
with great freedom of manner. 

As an author, it is in his form rather than his 
matter that he reflects the present moment. Emi- 
nently conservative and slow to reach a conclusion, 
when once he has reached it he writes in an intense 
glow of feeling ; words crowd one upon the other 
with great rapidity of thought, and -with wealth 
of illustration often of the most homely character. 
He never has difficulty in making his meaning 
intelligible. He can write -with equal ease as a 
scholar or for the plainest of the people. He loves 
paradoxes. He concentrates his attention so in- 
tensely on the particular form of the subject before 
him as to make no qualifications in order to fore- 
stall possible incorrect inferences or misrepresenta- 
tions. The whole, real Luther can be read only by 
placing side by side his declarations under va^ing 
circumstances, and against opponents that -widely 
differ. Few writers, therefore, can be so readily 
perverted by partisans. His language is not in- 
frequently rough, and his allusions such as were in 
keeping with the rude age in which he lived. 

He was master of the art of translation. Not 
verbal exactness, but the precise reproduction of 
the very shade of meaning of the original in the 
language of the simplest people of a later age, was 
his aim. His German Bible is a modem book, 
which at last fixed the form and became thestandard 
of modern German. His hymns are paraphrases of 
Scripture, or free renderings of the old Latin hymns 
of the Church. His sermons are most frequently 
expositions of long passages of Scripture, and grow 
naturally out of the text, as applied to contemporary 
circumstances and conditions ; and hence generally 
reflect that with which his attention at the time 
was chiefly occupied. They have come to us 
mostly as taken down in shorthand by some of his 
heiirers, and not in finished form from his o-vyn pen. 

His contributions to the re-organization of 
churches are embodied not only in documents that 
bear his name, but also in those of his co-labourers, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and others, who applied 
tlie principles which he laid down, and acted with 
his constant co-operation and advice. He was the 
advocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, the education of women,_ and 
free public libraries. So far was he from precipitate 
and revolutionary methods of reform that he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, upholding what 
had been fixed and approved by long usage, until 
a break with the past was no longer avoidable, 
but, when the critical moment came, ahvays acting 
with promptness and decision. His aim was not 
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even a restoration of Scriptural models, but the 
continuance of •whatever in life, •worship, and 
organization •was not contrary to Scripture. Ex- 
ternal union was approved only as it •was the ex- 
pression of a preceding inner unity. Agreement 
as to the faith of the gospel was the condition of 
all attempts at Church union, -which he esteemed 
valuable only as tlie servant of faith ; hence the 
faith was never to be adjusted to the supposed 
expediencies of union. 

As a theologian, his chief effort, on the negative 
side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
philosophy, and to return to the simplicity of 
Scripture. He was dissatisfied •^vith technical 
theological terms, because of their inadequacy, 
even when the elements of truth which they con- 
tained restrained him from abandonin" them. He 
was not without a liistorical sense and a reverence 
for antiquity, provided that it was subjected to the 
tests of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, but the Fathers were 
to be judged by their agreement or disagreement 
with Scripture. It was his especial privilege to 
have entered into the spirit of St. Paul as none 
before him, not even Augustine. Luther’s theology 
is Pa-uline theology, in the language of modern 
times. It begins and ends with the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Christology is the key to all 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Christ is the inter- 
preter of Scripture. All doctrines are to be con- 
sidered in their relation to Christ. With Augustine, 
he taught the organic union of all men in Adam, 
and the organic union of all sins in original sin. 
Original sin is emphasized rather as the corrupt 
state resulting from the Fall than as the act itself 
whence this state proceeds— a state of spiritual 
death, from which man can neither of himself escape 
nor contribute towards his deliverance. The In- 
carnation presupposes man’s sin. God became 
man in order, by His sufferings and death, to 
provide redemption. In the personal union, as 
the result of incarnation, the integrity of both 
natures is preserved, the divine inseparably per- 
vading and energizing the human ; the human 
bringing the possibility of suffering, and the di-vine 
sustaining and imparting to the human its infinite 
efiicaoy. The humiliation {Jccnosis [y.-u.]) is not of 
the di-vine nature, but of the divine person in His 
human nature. Hence humiliation is not sjnony- 
raous with incarnation, but is only a determination 
of the human n.ature, glorified from the very first 
moment of its union with the divine. Redemption 
is made for all men and all sins, although not 
received and realized by all. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, he insists, should always be treated as 
a supplement to Christology, since what God has 
predetermined concerning our salvation from 
eternitv He has revealed in the gospel, and, there- 
fore, the gospel itself exhibits the contents of God’s 
eternal decree concerning salvation. The blessings 
of salvation, to be realized, must be appropriated 
by faith ; but this faith is God’s gift. Man cannot 
believe in Christ, or come to Him, by his own reason 
or strength. It is the office of the Holy Spirit alone 
to bring man to Christ and Christ to man, to call, 
enlighten, and regenerate. If man is saved, it is 
entirely by the work of the Holy Spirit in applying 
redemption through Christ ; if he is lost, it is en- 
tirely by his own persistent resistance of the offers 
of divine grace. There are no degrees in justifica- 
tion ; it is perfect and complete, however weak 
the faith that apprehends it, since the righteous- 
ness which it imparts is the perfect righteousness 
of Christ. If regarded as forgiveness, whore the 
least sin is forgiven, all are forgiven, and where 
the least sin is unforgiven, none are forgiven. 
But justification is more even than forgiveness. 


Christ and man have exchanged places ; so that, 
while all the guilt of man is assumed by Christ, all 
the righteousness of Christ is transferred to man. 
Hence the confidence of man before God. Faith 
kindles love. As an active principle, faith not only 
receives what God offers, out also, through the 
new powers imparted -with justification, exercises 
itself in obedience towards God, and in efforts for 
the good of man. 

‘ It is as impossible to separate works from faith, os it is to 
separate heat and light from Are’ (Introduction to the Epiftle 
to the Homans, 1522 tU’oris, Erlangen ed., Ixiii. 124 f.J). This 
passage has called forth the unqualified commendation of the 
Koman Catholic theologian, J. A. iloehler, although he in- 
correctly adds that it is ‘in the most amiable contradiction 
with the Lutheran theory of Justification ’ (Spmboliki, Mains, 
1872, i. 163, tr. J. B. Kobertson, London, ISIS, i. 185). 

Furthermore, the Holj' Spirit comes to men only 
in and through the Word and Sacraments, through 
the word of the Law, producing sorrow for sin, 
and through the gospel, i.e., the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins producing faith. The office 
of the Sacraments is to individualize the general 
promise of the gospel. The chief thing in baptism 
IS not the water, but the Word, which, in and 
with the water, is applied to the person b.aptized. 
The chief thing in the Lord’s Supper is not the 
bodily eating and drinking, but the assurance, 
‘ Giv’en and shed for you,’ ivhich is declared to the 
guests, and sealed by the elements and the heavenly 
mysteigr that they offer. Since, wherever this 
Word is preached, whether orally or visibly in the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit is active. Word and 
Sacraments become marks, designating where at 
least some truly believing children of God are to 
be found ; i.e., they indicate the presence of the 
Church, which otherwise is a matter of faith, as 
the Creed confesses : ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.’ The direct 
relation of each individual to Christ, unmediated 
by any other agency than Word and Sacrament, 
creates the spiritual priesthood of believers, and 
obliterates the distinction between an order of 
priests and laymen. The ministry of the gospel is 
not a priesthood, but an office of the Churcli for 
the administration of Word and Sacraments, in 
which administration ministers are only the exe- 
cutives of the congregation, and, through the con- 
gregation, of Christ Himself, who has called and 
ordained them. Distinctions of rank among 
ministers are not admissible by divine law, but 
may be very advantageous when agreed upon 
simply according to human law. Uniformity of 
Church government and ceremonies is unnecessary, 
however desirable it may bo as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The Church has no power but that of the 
Word. Even in regard to those matters where 
the Word of God allows no freedom, wo have no 
right to attempt to constrain others by any other 
means than by the preaching of the Word. 

‘ I will preach and talk and write npalnst these things, but 
no one will I attempt to force' (Hijht Sermons preached at 
Wittenberg, Lent, IBSS [H’orla, Erlangen cd., xxvili. 21DP. ‘The 
Word that has created the heavens and the earth must do this, 
or it will be lelt undone’ (it.). 

The dualism in ethics that pervaded the 
medimval religionism, according to which there is 
an inherent antagonism between the spiritual and 
the material, the heavenly and the earthly, en- 
tirely disappears in Luther. The Ecp.iration caused 
by sin is removed by redemption and regeneration, 
and the spiritual now pervades the material, the 
heavenly the earthly. Hence the believer is not 
only a spiritual priest, but also a spiritual king, 
and lord over all things ; and his chastened enjoy- 
ment of them belongs to that gratitude which he 
owes the Redeemer who has provided them for 
him. Nevertheless, while by faith lord over all, 
by love he is servant of all, and obeys God’s law 
from an inner necessity of his regenerated nature 
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(cf. C. E. Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren 
Grundziigen, Leipzig, 1867, Gesckichte der christ- 
lichen Ethik, do. 1893, vol. ii.). 

Probably with only one exception in all history, 
no one has been so much praised or so bitterly and 
incessantly attacked as Luther. The discussion of 
his life and deeds is constantly renewed with all 
the interestof almost contemporaneous occurrences. 
His voluminous works, many of them reaching us 
through the notes of others instead of from the 
pen of the author himself, the memoranda of 
friends who jotted down from memory fragments 
of his conversations in the bosom of his family, 
his most confidential letters to his most intimate 
associates, humorous and satirical as well as 
serious, afford an inexhaustible mine for students 
of successive generations. Researches in archives 
heretofore closed and in libraries where they have 
lain unnoticed are bringing to light MSS of decided 
historical importance. Thus, in the last year of 
last century, his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans,^ for which scholars had long been look- 
ing, were found in so public a place as the Berlin 
Library, shortly after a student’s notes of the 
same lectures had been discovered in the Vatican, 
and succeeding only by a little over ten years the 
discovery of lectures on the Psalms, belonging also 
to his formative period. New biographies from 
both friends and opponents, as well as from those 
who profess to apply with rigid impartiality the 
highest standards or historical criticism, succeed 
each other with a frequency that is remarkable 
when it is remembered that he has been dead for 
over three centuries and a half, showing clearly that 
the last word has not been said on many questions 
that he started, and that cannot be answered mth- 
out a thorough study of his own presentations. 

Litbratohe.— O t the more recent Roman Catholic critics 
of Luther and his vrorh, the followins may be mentioned : J. 
Janssen, Gesehichte de$ dtutschen Volkea seit dam Ausgang des 
JfifteiaRers, 8 vols., Freiburg im Bt., 187£l-04, Eng. tr., 10 vols., 
London, 1896-1911 ; H. S. Denifle, Luther una LtUhertumS, 
2 volB., llainz, 10Q6 ; H. Grisar, Luther, 3 vols., Freiburg im Br., 
1911-12. 

(5) Among the replies called forth are the following: J. 
KOstlin, Luther und J. Janssen, der deutsche Reformator und 
ein ultramontaner Historiker’i, Halle, 1883; R. Seeberg, 
Luther und Luthertum in der neuesten katholischen Beleueh- 
lung, Leipzig, 1904 ; T. Kolde, P. Denifle, seine Beschimp/ung 
Luthers, do. 1904; J. Haussieiter, Luther imrom. Urteile, do. 
1904 • W. Kohler, Bin Wort zu Denifie’s Luther, Tubingen, 

1904 , G. Kawerau, Luther in kath. Beleuchtung, Glossen zu 

B. Grisar’s Luther, Leipzig, 1911. The results are condensed 
in : W. Walther, Fiir Luther under Rom, Halle, 1900 (on 
exhaustive answer to the polemics of Janssen, Q. G. Evers, and 
Denifle); and H. Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung'i, Leipzig, 1914. 

(o)The collected worts of Luther have been comprised in 
seven editions ot varying excellence and completeness: the 
Wittenberg (1639-68); the Jena (1655-68); the Altenburg 
(166i-64) ; the Leipzig (1729-40) ; J. G. Walch (1740-63), of which 
the St. Louis (1880-1910) is a thoroughlj; revised reprint ; the 
Erlangen (beginning in 1826); the Weimar, the fullest and 
edited with greatest critical accuracy, under the patronage of 
the German Emperor. It was begun in 1833, and is still far 
from completion. For details concerning these editions see 
PRIG, art. ‘Luther.’ A very convenient edition of select 
works, edited with critical care and with Introductions, is that 
of G. Buchwald, G. Kawerau, J. Kostlin, 31. Bade, and E. 
Schneider, 8 vols., with 2 supplementary vols., 3rd ed., Berlin, 

1905. Of greater scientiflo value is O. Clemen, Luther's Werke 
in Auswahl, 4 vols., Bonn, 1912-14. 

(d) The list of bio^aphies begins with that of Melanchtbon, 
published the year after Luther’s death, in the introduction to 
the second Latin volume of the Wittenberg edition of Luther's 
works. Mention may be made of the following : M. Meurer, 
Leipzig, 1843, 31870; J. Kostlin®, ed. G. Kawerau, Berlin, 1903 ; 
T. Kolde, Gotha, 1884-93; M. Rade, Neustadt, 1887; A. 
Hausrath, Berlin, 1904 ; and the English biographies of C. 
Beard, London, 1889; H. E. Jacobs, New York, 1898; T. M. 
Lindsay, Edinburgh, 1900, and esp. in his History of the Refor- 
mation, i., do. 1907 ; H. Preserved Smith, Loudon, 1911 ; A. 

C. McGiifert, do. 1011. A very condensed, but most excel- 
lent and suggestive, classification of biographers and other 
writers on Luther, according to schools, is the work of 


1 Critically edited and published, with historical introduc- 
tion, by J. Ficker, Luther's Vorlesungen iiber den Romerbrief, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 190& 


Boehmer, above cited, pp. 7-27. For a critical study of 
Luther’s theology see the treatises on that title by T. Harnack, 
Erlangen, 1862-^7, and J. Kostlin, Stuttgart, 1863, Eng. tr. of 
2nd German edition (1883) by 0. E. Hay, Philadelphia, 1897. 

Henry E. Jacobs. 

LUTHERANISM. — Notwithstanding the pro- 
tests which Luther himself raised against it, the 
term ‘ Lutheran ’ was soon applied in the 16th 
cent, to the principles of which he was the chief 
advocate. However necessary plans for Church 
organization became when the attempt was made 
forcibly to suppress his protests, it had never been 
Luther’s aim either to found a neiv Church or even 
ivithin the historically existing Church to carry 
out any elaborately pre-arranged form of re-organi- 
z.ation. Nor was the initiative for such re-organi- 
I zation taken by Luther or by those theologians 
who were most closely associated with him, but 
either by the radical extremists whom he repudi- 
ated or by the Protestant rulers, who justly 
realized that the churches in their realms could 
not be left without some form of administration. 

Lutheranism starts with the assertion of the 
responsibility of the individual conscience to God 
alone in all matters of faith and life. But, in 
maintaining this position, it does not proclaim 
pure individualism, since the conscience is always 
bound by the Word of God, and that Word is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, but by comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. In its treatment of 
the doctrine of the Church, the emphasis rests not 
so much upon the external institution, with a well- 
defined organization and codes of ecclesiastical 
laws, as upon the association of truly Christian 
people, maintained by their communion in the one 
faith of the gospel, through the activity of one and 
the same Spirit 3vithin their hearts and minds. 
The appeal, accordingly, is never made to the 
authority of any outward visible organization, but 
to the individual conscience. All Church power 
inheres in the Word of God. 

• This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the 
Gospel, and administering the Sacraments’ (Augsburg Con- 
fession, art. xxviii.). 

The Church has no sword but that of the Spirit 
with avhich to enforce obedience. Nevertheless, 
as for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ments, external association, as well as the internal 
communion of believers 3vith each other, is neces- 
sary ; the external Church must always be main- 
tained, but the form of its organization must be 
determined by the circumstances in which the 
Church is placed, the preservation of the pure 
Word and Sacraments being the first consideration. 
The preference is always on the side of that which 
has been historically approved, a break in the 
existing order being justifaed only 3vhen such order 
cannot be maintaineu without impairing fidelitj; to 
God’s Word. It was not by any concerted action 
amoD" Lutherans, nor with any thought of a 
united Lutheran Church, that the Church consti- 
tutions of the Reformation period were formulated, 
but they were prepared in various countries and 
provinces according to the peculiar needs of each. 
Externally, there were many Lutheran churches, 
but no one Lutheran Church. The very first word 
of the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
{‘ ecclesiffi apud nos ’) declares this. There 3vas, 
however, an external bond in their com_mon_ con- 
fession. This confession, properly speaking, is no 
particular historical document, however vvidely 
accepted among Lutherans, but the enunciation of 
those Scriptural principles for which the Lutheran 
Church peculiarly stands. Such confession, how- 
ever, has found concrete expression in certain 
classical historical agreements that have greater 
or less recognition. It is not the Confession of 
Faith, but the faith of the Confession, that deter- 
mines the Lutheranism of any individual teacher 
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or Church body. Where the doctrines of the Con- 
fessions are held and confessed, even though the 
Confessions themselves be not subscribed, or even 
known, the Lutheran character of the teaching is 
established ; while, on the other hand, where the 
contents of the Confessions are not cordially re- 
ceived, as a matter of faith, i.e. as derived from 
God’s Word, and there is no subscription to such 
Confessions -with qualifications expressed or with 
mental reservations, the test is not met. A real 
Confession of Faith is not so much a law as the 
ioyftd declaration of Christian freemen of the 
liberty that they have attained in Christ, and of 
the limits within which this liberty is to be found 
and exercised (cf. art. Confessions, vol. iii. 
p. 845). 

What are known historically as the Lutheran 
Confessions are not attempts to summarize the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as are various 
other Confessions in Christendom that are, in 
reality, systems of doctrine. The confessional de- 
velopment of Lutheranism has proceeded on the 
principle that Holy Scripture is its own interpreter, 
and needs no formal explanation by Church author- 
ity, unless the meaning of Scripture be involved in 
serious controversies that greatly agitate the 
Church and call for the careful guarding of the 
purity of the gospel from those who would pervert 
it. Articles of faith that have not been attacked 
or misrepresented need no confessional treatment. 
A Confession, from this view, should never be an 
exhaustive presentation of the Church’s faith, but 
there should be a readiness, as new controversies 
arise, to meet them ndth the same weapons and in 
the same spirit with which preceding controverted 
points have been treated. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession closes with the words ; 


‘ If anything farther be desired, we are ready, God willing, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.’ 

The Lutheran Confessions have thus been deter- 
mined by certain practical ends in view at several 
crises in the experience of the churches that call 
themselves Lutheran. 

Of these Confessions, the two Catechisms (cf. 
art. Catechisms [Lutheran], voL iii. p. 253 ff.), 
both ivritten by Luther in 1529, are handbooks of 
elementary religious instruction rather than theo- 
logical documents. The four theological Confes- 
sions are : the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the 
Apology of the Augsbu'W Confession, the Sohmnl- 
kald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. The 
first of these chronologically, as well as by general 
recognition, the Augsburg Confession, was prepared 
by Melanchthon for presentation at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. It is an irenic document, em- 
phasizing the points of agreement with the Koman 
Church, in the hope that some way might yet be 
found to avoid a oreak in the Western Church. 
The term ‘unaltered’ is used to distinguish the 
Confession presented at Augsburg from unauthor- 
ized revisions made by Melanchthon personally in 
1540 and 1542, in the interests of a nearer approach 
to the Reformed. . The fact that the term ‘ un- 
altered’ may not strictly belong to even the best 
text — since the original copies placed in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles V. have both been lost, and 
Melanchthon was compelled to reproduce the Con- 
fession from the very full notes of himself and his 
colleagues for publication the succeeding spring — 
does not justity the rejection of the distinction 
historically fixed between the two types of the 
Confession. The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1531) is a full and learned defence, also 
written by Melanchthon against the criticisms 
contained in ‘ The Confutation of the Augsburg 
Confession ’ by the Roman theologians at Augsburg. 
The Schmalkald Articles (1637), prepared by Luther, 
with a long Appendix by Melanchthon, mark a 


stage in the controversy with Rome when the 
difterences were no longer reconcilable. The For- 
mula of Concord (1577) gives a decision concern- 
ing controversies among Lutherans, ns the other 
Confessions had treated those which had assailed 
them from without (see, further, art. Confessions, 
§13)- 

Differences between Luther and Melanchthon 
were intensified among their followers. These 
differences, due primarily to differences of tempera- 
ment, training, and religious experience, caused no 
personal rupture between them. Melanchthon, 
gentle, timid, and sensitive, loved the retirement 
and occupations of the study, and shrank from 
conflict. Far more of a humanist than Luther, he 
was swept by the force of events, and, much to his 
regret, from classical studies into the current of 
theological discussions. He had passed through no 
such inner spiritual conflicts as had Luther. Ac- 
cordingly, he excelled in the sphere of the formal 
rather than of the material. No one could give 
such accurate and graceful literary expression to 
Luther’s thoughts. But, when Luther^s influence 
was removed, he was not only vacillating, but 
dominated by two principles, viz. a much higher 
regard than Luther for patristic authority, and a 
greater concern for the external peace and the im- 
pressiveness of the Church’s government. He was 
frequently involved in negotiations with respect to 
Church politics, which compromised his position, 
and brought into prominence his great contrast 
with Luther in this particular. Notwithstanding 
his sha^ arraignment of scholastic methods in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes (1521), he soon 
manifested a bent towards the principles which he 
had repudiated, placed undue importance upon the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and became the founder of 
Lutheran scholasticism. The perpetuation of these 
two types of thought has caused not only difler- 
ences in regard to the attitude of their adherents 
to individual Confessions, but also a stricter or a 
laxer standard of Confessional subscription. The 
Formula of Concord is a formal repudiation of 
Melanchthonianism in its divergence from Luther. 

Of the two principles of Protestantism, the 
formal and the material, it has often been observed 
that Lutheranism lays greater stress upon tho 
material— ‘Justification by Faith alone’ — than 
^on the formal — ‘ The Sole Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ While, in fact, the two arc 
never separated, the Scriptures are regarded ns 
the absolute norm of revealed truth rather than 
as a magazine or receptacle in which the truth is 
stored. For it must not bo forgotten that the 
gospel itself was proclaimed orally before it was 
committed to writing, and was no less the power 
of God unto salvation where thus preached, or 
where taught by those who had heard it from the 
first ear-witnesses, than when read on the printed 
page. Nor can the Scripture.s_ be correctly appre- 
hended except as in regeneration a new spiritual 
sense is imparted. 

•When even the most able nnd learned men upon earth read 
or hear the Gospel ol the Bon of God, and the promise of eternal 
ealvation, they cannot, Irom their own powers, perceive, ap- 
prehend, understand or believe and regard it true, but the 
more diligence and earnestness they employ to comprehend 
with their reason these spiritual things, the less they under- 
stand or believe, and before they become enlightened, or taught 
of the Holy Ghost, they regard tliis only ns foolishness or Ac- 
tions, 1 Cor. 2. 14’ (Formula of Concord, pt. A. ch. in S D, Engtr., 
H. E. Jacobs, Book of Concord, p. 653). 

The true interpretation of Scripture is to be found 
only as the relation of each part to Christ ns the 
centre is correctly apprehended, and this is possible 
only by the regenerated man. 

Whi'le protesting against all ccclo-siastical author- 
ity that arrays itself against Holy Scripture, 
Lutheranism lays great stress upon the continuous 
witness to the truth of the gospel, given through 
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the Holy Spirit, as this truth is applied and de- 
veloped from age to age in believing personalities. 
Such believers, according to its teaching, constitute 
the inner spiritual organism of the Church. In 
this respect its doctrine is in contrast with that 
of Rome, on the one hand, which lays so much 
importance upon the decisions of the externally 
organized Church, and that of the Reformed, on 
the other, which is apt to isolate the individual from 
his historical relations and the mediation of those 
through whom Word and Sacraments reach him. 
The same principle obtains in its conception of the 
relationof the Holy Spirit to Word and Sacraments, 
since, besides being a source of revealed truth, it 
regards the Word as a real means of grace through 
which alone the Spirit calls, Oluminates, regener- 
ates, and sanctifies ; and the Sacraments as effi- 
cacious instrumentalities by which the promise of 
the gospel concerning the forgiveness of sins and 
the grace of God is individualized. 

Like all ideals, those of Lutheranism suffer 
various modifications as embodied in a concrete 
form in external organizations. The union of 
Church and State in European lands has not only 
prevented the principles of Lutheranism from 
being applied in entire consistency to practice, but 
has also often interjected adjustments of theory 
and policy foreign to both its spirit and its teach- 
ing. As in the time of the Reformation, so at all 
times since, there have been those whose intense 
conservatism has shown the presence of a Romaniz- 
ing, or whose greater freedom that of a Reformed, 
tendency. Indifferentism, Unionism, Mysticism, 
and Rationalism have had their learned advocates 
among those claiming the Lutheran name, and 
■within Church organizations kno-wn as Lutheran, 
just as the Christian Church has much within 
it for which Christianity is not responsible. 

LiTBRiTOBB. — For the study of the subject the Lutheran 
Confessions are indispensable. The best ed. is that of J. T. 
Mueller, Stuttgrart, 1843, lOGiitersIoh, 1907, containing in 

E arallel columns the ofBcial German and Latin texts, with ex- 
austive scholarly introductions and minute index, Eng. tr., 
ed. H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1882-83, 2 vols., vol. i. contain- 
ing the Confessions, vol. li. introductions and documents ; 
condensed ed., containing Confessions alone, do. 1911. 

Next in importance for an intelligent acquaintance -with 
Lutheranism is Martin Chemnitz, Jixamen Concilii Tri- 
dcntini, Frankfort, 1565-73, and many other edd. (tar more 
than a thorough criticism of the Decrees and Canons of 
Trent ; it is a very full discussion also of the constructive 
principles of Lutheranism in doctrine, ethics, liturgies, 
polity, and pastoral theology); see also G. L. Plilt, Einleil- 
ung in die Augustana, Erlangen, 1867 ; F. H. R. Frank, 
Die Theologie der ConcoTdien/ormel, do. 1853-63; P. Tscbac- 
kert. Die Entstehung der lutherischen und reformierten 
Kircherilehre, Gottingen, 1910 ; F. Uhlbom, OeschichU der 
deiitsch-lutherischen Eirche, Leipzig, 1911 ; C. P. Krautb, 
The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, Philadelphia, 
1871 ; T. E. Schraauk and C. T. Benze, The Confessional 
Principle and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, do. 
1911 ; treatises on Symbolics by G. B. Winer, Leipzig, 1824, 
41882, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871 ; H. E. F. Guericke^, Leipzig, 
1881 ; R. Hofmann, do. 1857 ; G. F. Oehler, Tubingen, 1876 ; 
K. H. G. von Scheele, Gotha, 1831 ; F. A. Philippi, 
Giitersloh, 1883, and E. F. K. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
Lutheran Cyclopedia, ed. Jacobs and J. A. W. Haas, New York, 
1899 ; PRES, passim ; Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, 

' Religious Bodies, 1906,’ Washington, 1910, iL 340-104. 

Henry E. Jacobs. 

LUXURY. — I. Historical aspects of luxury. — 
One of the incentives towards social progress is the 
desire to procure a surplus after the needs of a 
mere physical existence have been met. Some- 
where -within the limits of this surplus is that 
portion of it which constitutes expenditure upon 
luxuries. What exactly is to be termed luxury 
depends to a large extent on the situation and 
condition of a community, and, in a somewhat less 
degree, upon its standard of life. 

Once a tribe managed to procure a sufficient food 
supply to maintain itself, any increase rendered 
possible an unproductive consumption of the excess 
in the form ot feasting, and under these circum- 
stances a rude form of luxury would have been 


evolved. Thus a primitive type of luxury must 
have come into existence in pre-historic times. In 
the early civilizations luxury made its appearance 
in well-defined and striking forms. In Egypt, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and at Tyre and Sidon, tke 
primary tendency towards decoration and display 
appears to have shown itself in relation to religious 
observances, and, closely connected with this, there 
was the pomp of the royal family, where, as in 
Egypt, it claimed divine authority. But the 
example of the supreme ruler extended sooner or 
later to the governing classes, and in this way 
luxurious expenditure by individuals manifested 
itself. The chief gratifications sought were the 
pleasures of the table in eating and drinking, of 
personal adornment (both in dress and by the use 
of costly perfumes), of buildings and monuments 
(such as the Pyramids), or of dwellings and their 
appurtenances (as, for instance, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon). Among the Greeks there 
were traces of luxmy in the heroic age, such as 
rich armour and dresses, and artistic ivory work, 
but it was at Atheus after the defeat of the 
Persians (490^80 b.c.) and in the time of 
Pericles (t 429 b.c.) that sumptuous expenditure 
became a characteristic both of the State and of the 
individual citizens. Public festivals were con- 
ducted on a scale of great magnificence, while the 
erection of public buildings was carried on at an 
outlay which was very great for the times. What 
differentiates the luxury of the Greeks from that 
of the Eastern nations was the artistic aspect of 
the movement. On the Acropolis there was the 
Pinacotheca beautified by the frescoes of the 
painter Polygnotus, near which stood the immense 
statue of Athene Promachos, the work of Pheidias, 
and beyond was the Parthenon, also embellished 
by the sculpture of Pheidias. With the rapid 
increase of wealth private expenditure increased ; 
vases for household use became more decorative, 
and dress was more ornate. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.) introduced the 
somewliat crude display of the Eastern nations, 
and, to a large extent, degraded the externals of 
social life. In Rome luxury became marked after 
the Punic Wars. Gladiatorial games had been 
introduced in 264 B.C., and by 186 B.C. lions and 
panthers were brought long distances at great cost 
to stimulate the lust for sensation which was being 
shown by the people. Rich citizens began to 
spend profusely on food and table appliances — 
anchovies were brought from Pontus and wine 
from Greece. As the power of Rome grew, luxury 
increased, tUl it culminated under the Empire. 
Augustus claimed to have erected 408 marble 
pUlars, and to have provided 8000 gladiators and 
3000 wild beasts for the arena. Ostentation 
developed into the excesses of Caligula and Nero, 
which were copied by private individuals according 
to their means. In the Byzantine Empire luxury 
was, if possible, greater than at Rome; it was 
certainly more decadent. If at Athens art had 
glorified luxury, at Constantinople luxury debased 
art ; the Byzantine style has almost become 
synonymous with over-elaboration and tasteless 
display. Even before the Renaissance luxury had 
become remarkable in Italy, more particularly at 
Florence ; afterwards it developed and produced 
a by-product in the encouragement of art and com- 
merce. The more generous expenditure of the 
upper classes in France during the reim of Philip 
l'V. _(128o-1314)wasmetby his attempted sumptuary 
legislation regulating dress. In England Edward 
III. considered that extravagance was diminishing 
the taxable resources of the country, and, in oraer 
to prevent the evil, thestatnte ‘deCibariisUtendis 
was passed in 1336, by which the courses of meals 
were limited to two, except on the principal feast- 
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days, when three were permitted. In 1363 a 
further act was passed against outrageous and ex- 
cessive apparel, while in 1463 there was a more 
detailed sumptuary law. The inflow of precious 
metals to Europe after the discovery of America, 
followed hy the extension of foreign trade, increased 
the stock of several classes of goods which 
previously had keen excessively rare and costly. 
Hence commodities which had been of great value 
became relatively less expensive. The improved 
organization of industry facilitated production, so 
that Adam Smith was able to point to the fact 
that the most common artificer’s accommodation 
exceeded that of many an African king, ‘the 
absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages’ (Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i. ch. i. ). Sumptuary legislation in England inay be 
said to have ended with the Tudors. Mercantilism, 
in its encouragement of manufactures, tended to 
permit the production of luxuries for exportation. 
The growtli of forei^ trade enabled seafaring 
nations to participate in it and in the re-exporting 
of rare and costly goods. Accordingly, though 
there remained a sturdy body of opinion against 
luxuries generally, and more especially against 
those luxuries brought from foreign countries, 
sumptuary laws ceased to be observed in England. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, as late as 1681 the 
Soots Parliament prohibited the importation of a 
long list of foreign commodities which were held 
to be ‘superfluous.’ The industrial revolution 
followed by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
laissezfaire (g.v.) made the State less disposed 
to interfere mth private expenditure unless upon 
moral or social grounds, as, for instance, in the 
regulation of wines and spirits. In the 19th cent, 
the principle of the taxation of luxuries came to be 
more and more recognized, partly on the ground 
of reatraininfT the consumer from a species of con- 
sumption which was hurtful to himself (e.g., taxa- 
tion of spirits), partly as raising revenue from what 
were admitted to be superfluities, and thereby col- 
lecting revenue from classes who would not pay 
taxes othenvise (e.g., tea and sugar taxes). A 
few taxes may be regarded as having a sumptuary 
element, such as the tax on armorial bearings or 
those on male servants and on motor cars. 

2 . The economic questions arising out of the 
existence of luxury. — Social observers who ap- 
proach the problem of luxury from the historical 
side are inclined to urge against it that it has been 
the cause of the fall of great empires. Frequently, 
if not invariably, luxurj' has been a symptom of 
decadence, but a closer analysis tends to show that 
the_ moral weakness had already shown itself, and, 
as_ it increased, it manifested itself in public and 
private extravagance, while extravagance again 
gave fresh impetus to the forces of political and 
social disintegration. In these cases it is clear 
that the evil lay in the abuse of luxury. 

Some of the most powerful economic motives are 
to be found in_ the desire of men to realize an idea 
or scheme of life which seems to them an improve- 
ment on their present one. Once their mere bodily 
wants are satisfied, their further desires may be 
called luxuries. This, however, is not strictly 
accurate. In a great number of occupations the 
worker who is able to satisfy the former wants 
only would not be efficient. Therefore one must 
extpnd the^meaning of the term ‘ necessaries ’ so as 
to include in it all those_ things which are required 
for efficiency. What is consumed beyond that 
pointy may well bo described as consisting of 
luxuries. It follows that the term * luxury ’ must 
be understood in relation to time, place, and the 
general circumstances. It is easy to determine 
whether any specific commodity is a luxury to a 
gii en mdividual in regard to whom the necessary 


data are_ known ; the problem becomes much more 
difficult in the case of a whole community. Certain 
forms of expenditure, as a rule, do not aid effici- 
ency, and these can usually be classed under the 
head of luxurious outlay; certain others, again, 
are usually incurred with the object of conferring 
distinction on the spender, and, where such can bo 
isolated, they fall into the same class. For the 
rest, all that is possible is to note with care what 
happens in the majority of cases in order to ascer- 
tain whether a certam type of expenditure is 
necessary or a luxury. 

In the case of individual expenditure, luxury can 
arise only where there is a surplus beyond physical 
needs. If that expenditure is so directed as to cut 
into the margin required for efficiency, then in- 
roads are being made into future income-earning 
power. But, after full provision has been made 
for efficiency, there is yet another claim on the 
surplus — namely, that for the accumulation of 
capital. It is this claim that has led many econo- 
mists to condemn luxury. Expenditure on luxury 
repays or restores the capital wliich was tem- 
porarily locked up in the commodities consumed as 
luxuries. Therefore such expenditure cannot leave 
production much larger than it had been before the 
goods were purchased.^ Wealth which becomes 
capital is also consumed, but in such consumption 
it becomes an instrument for further production. 
Thus that part of the surplus which is used as 
capital is more fruitful as regards production than 
the other portion which, in the phraseology of J. S. 
Mill (Principles of Political Economy, London, 
1886, bk. i. ch. iii.), is consumed unprocTuctively. 

Consumption of luxuries has other consequences 
which are partly economic, but which are also of 
considerable social and ethical importance. Ex- 
penditure on superfluities has a tendency towards 
a relaxation of concentrated eflbrt. In extreme 
cases it weakens the moral fibre and opens the way 
to dangerous excesses. It not only tends to injure 
the person whose life is luxurious, but reacts on 
others by the force of example. Thus there is a 
contest in the fixing of tlie prevailing standard of 
living between luxury and a wise ana discriminat- 
ing frugality. Even in periods of national and 
individual prodigality there were always moralists 
who pleaded for a simple life, and it is the relative 
degree of support which either class of precepts 
attracts that fixes whether a particular age or a 
particular class can be described as luxurious or not. 

In the view of luxury that has been adopted the 
central point is the fixing of the standard of ex- 
penditure which is required for full efficiency. As 
society progresses and as further resources become 
available, it becomes possible for a community to 
increase enjoyments which are largely immaterial. 
The enjoyment of art is a case in point. If progress 
is conceived in a wide sense, the highest culture 
becomes an element in national efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, in a wealthy nation, where the inequalities 
of incomes are not too great, a condition is possible 
where the dividing line between luxuries and the 
necessities for efficiency is draw at a much higher 
point than in another community which is less 
fortunately situated. And the higher standard of 
living can become a step towards further advance 
in civilization. But, at the same time, there is a 
somewhat insidious danger — namely, that consump- 
tion which was begun as conducive to efficiency 
may be continued much beyond that point. By 
becoming luxurious, it reacts on efficiency, and in 
the end results in a check instead of an increase 
in progress. 

1 Tho matter is stated this way to allow for the possibility 
that the producer of the luxury may save a portion of the 
profit which he has realized from its sale. Such Eario^ would 
be available tor new production 
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liirnBAinnn. — [B. Mandeville,] The Fable of the Sees*, London, 
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que le luxe est un ressort non seulement utile, mats tnime indis- 
pensablement nScessaire d la prospiriti des itats, London and 
Paris, 1771 ; F. Fdnelon, Les Aeentures de Tilimaque, Paris, 
1699 (bk. xxii.); K. H. Ran, ‘Ueber den Luxus,’ in hehrhueh 
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W. R. Scott. 

LYCANTHROPy. — The word ‘lycanthropy’ 
is used in two senses, (1) It may indicate merely 
a form of madness in •which the patient imagines 
that he is an animal, especially a wolf, and acts as 
such. This disease was common in antiquity, and 
especially in the Middle Ages, doubtless as a result 
of the wide-spread belief that transformation into 
animal form was possible (§ 3). (2) It indicates 
the popular belief that on occasion a human being 
can actually transform himself, or be transformed, 
into a wolf or some other animal. In this form he 
slays and eats men. But, if wounded while in his 
wolf form, it is found that a corresponding wound 
exists on the human body from which the trans- 
formation has taken place. When wounded or 
killed, the werwolf’s human form is restored. 
While the Avolf transformation is that which is or 
was most common in Europe, it is by no means the 
only one. For this superstition is practically 
world--\vide, and everjrwhere it is generally the 
fiercest and most dreaded animals whose shapes 
are taken. The wolf transformation has been 
most usual in all parts of Europe and in N. Asia 
from early times, out in the North of Europe the 
bear form is also general, and in modern Greece 
the boar. In Abyssinia and E. Africa the hyena 
form is taken ; in other parts of Africa the hyena, 
leopard, lion, and sometimes the shark, crocodile, 
or even the elephant. In India and other parts of 
Western Asia the tiger form is usual; in Borneo 
and Shoa the tiger or leopard ; in China and Japan 
the tiger, fox, etc. In N. America the wolf form 
is mostly found ; in S. America the jaguar. But, 
while in regions where such wild animals have be- 
come extinct the old tales are still told, now 
other less harmful animal forms are believed to be 
taken by witches or sorcerers — e.g., those of the 
cat, hare, etc. — and in these animal shapes con- 
siderable mischief is supposed to be done, while 
the idea of the wound being continuous in the 
animal and human shapes (‘repercussion,’ see § 5) 
also prevails. 

‘ Lycanthropy ’ is derived (rom XtSmf, wolf,' and avSpaiuos, 

* man,’ the Gr. form being Avicai/fipuTros (cf. KvvavOpanas, ‘dog- 
man ’). The common English name is ‘ werwoif,' lit. ‘ man-wolf,’ 
A.S. werevmlf, O.H.Q. werivmlf, Norman guartoolf(wer, ' man ’ ; 
of. 0. Ir. fer, Lat. vir, and of. ‘ wergild ’). The French name 
for werwolf is loup-garou. In this case garou has been thought 
to be a corruption of wer and loup, but this is uncertain. The 
old French romances contain the forma warouls, warous, 
vairous, vairals. Biselaveret tor bleiz-garou (if«z=* wolf ’) 
occurs in the Lai of Marie de iS^noe (5 1 ). The Slavic names 
are O. Ch. Slav. vlilkodlakH, Slovenian volkodlak, Bulgarian 
vulkolak, Polish wilkolak, U^ite Russ, volkolak, Russ, volku- 
lakit, etc. The Serbian vukodlak, however, means ’vam- 
pire ’ ; hence, probably, modern Gr. ppovKohaKas, poopedhoKas, 

' vampire,’ though occasionally * werwolf.’ The Slavic form 
means literally ‘ wolf-haired,’ or ‘ wolf-skinned.’ 

The wolf has long been regarded with superstitious awe. An 
old belief in Europe is to the effect that, if a wolf sees a man 
before being seen by him, the man is deprived of sight or hear- 
ing, or goes mad or dies (cf. Pliny, BN viii. 24 ; Verg. Eel. 
lx. 63 ; Theocr. Id. xlv. 22 ; J. O. Lawson, Modern Greek Folk- 
lore, Cambridge, 1910, p. 10). J. Cardan (de Subtilitate, Lyons, 
1654, p. 17) says that there is something in the eye of a wolf con- 
trary to man, by which the breath is stopped, and consequently 
the voice. In European folklore the wolf is usually a creature 
of the devil (cf. the wolf-shape of Ahriman ; see O. Dahnhardt, 


Natursagen: cine Sammlung . . . Fabeln undLegenden, I., 
Berlin, 1907, p. 146 f.). 

It is obvious that lycanthropy, in so far as it in- 
volves an actual belief in shape-shifting, is con- 
nected with the wider belief in transformation into 
animal form, which is of universal occurrence. 
Men, especially medicine-men, claim or are be- 
lieved to possess this power, as well as that of 
transforming others ; it is also ascribed to the 
gods, spirits, demons, and ghosts of the dead, as 
well as to animals, which sometimes assume human 
form, as some of the following paragraphs will 
show (see Metamorphosis). But the actual 
origins of the belief are probably to be sought 
elsewhere (see § 3). 

I. Extent of the superstition. — In one form or 
another the werwolf superstition is world-wide. 

It was known to the ancient Greeks. In zEsop 
the thief who pretends to be a wolf says that when 
he has yawned three times he will become a wolf. 
Circe changed men to wolves, etc., by means of 
drugs. The superstition is also found embedded 
in the myths pertaining to the cult of Zeus 
Lycffius, the Wolf Zeus. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, 
was said to have been changed into a wolf when 
he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus Lycoeus.* 
In other versions of the myth Zeus came disguised 
as a labourer, and the sons of Lycaon slew a 
chDd and mixed its flesh with the sacrificial food 
set before the guest. Zeus then changed them to 
wolves, or slew them and transformed their father.* 
These myths probably arose from werwolf stories 
current in Arcadia, a district where wolves 
abounded. The stories took two forms. 

In one it was said that at the yeariy sacrifice on Mt. Lycaeus 
he who at the sacrificiai feast ate the flesh of the human victim 
mixed with that of animal victims became a wolf for ten years 
— a fate which is said to have befallen Demsenetus, who after- 
wards became a victor in the Olympic games. If he abstained 
during that period from human flesh, he regained his human 
form.* In another version lots were drawn by the members of 
a certain family, and be on whom the lot fell was led to a lake, 
where he stripped and, hanging his clothes on an oak, plunged 
in and swam across. Emerging on the other side, he became a 
wolf and herded with wolves lor nine years. In this case also, 
if he did not eat human flesh he regained bis own form at the 
end of that time.4 

Perhaps such stories, based on an existing wer- 
wolf belief, may have been connected with the 
ritual of the cult of the wolf-god, if the priests 
wore a wolf-skin and ate part of a human victim. 
This ritual wearing of a wolf-skin occurred in the 
cult of Apollo Soranus on Mt. Soracte, where the 
gild of worshippers, the Hirpi Sorani, or ‘ wolves 
of Soranus,’ apparently wore skins of wolves and 
acted as wolves. Possibly the cult was totemistic 
in origin, and the Hirpi were members of a wolf 
clan.® 

In modem Greece the old belief in lycanthropy 
still exists, either as such or in other forms. The 
name ppovKohaKas is applied in Thessaly and Epirus 
to those who fall into a trance or catalepsy, while 
their souls enter wolves and raven for blood,® or 
who in a state of somnambulism bite and tear man 
and beast. Stories exist of the vrykolakas being 
wounded, while next day a man is found with a 
similar wound, and he confesses to being a vryko- 
lakas? More usually, however, this word signifies 
a vampire in Greece. In Southern Greece the 
name huKdvOptaTroi is applied to men known in other 
parts as Karkantzari or, more usually, KaUikant- 

I Paua. viii. 2. 

* Lycophron, 481 ; Hyginua, F'db. 176. 

8 Plato, Rep. viii. 16, p. 665 D ; Paua. viii. 2 ; Pliny, BN viii. 

22 . 

4 Paua. vi. 8 ; Pliny, BN viii. 22 ; cf. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 

iviii. 17. , 

5 Sea W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.\ p. 209; L. R. FarneU, CGS L 

41, who thinka that Lycaon ' may darkly figure the god him- 
self * ; cf. also O. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1900, p. 805 f. „ , 

5 PC3 i. 313 ; O. Robert, Les Slaves de Turquie, Pans, 1844, 
L63. 

^ Lawson, p. 379 f. 
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zari. The Kallikantzari are heings of monstrous 
form, hurtful and evil, who destroy men and carry 
off women, and sometimes make a meal of their 
prey.* Lawson considers that the Kallikantzari 
represent the ancient Centaurs, whom he regards 
as a Pelasgio tribe of pentauri credited by the 
Achceans with shape-shifting. Some connexion 
also exists between them and the mummers of the 
Dionysia who represented the satyrs and SUeni. 
They appear and are feared from Christmas to 
Epiphany — the period of the Kalends when such 
mumming took place. In some districts, however, 
the Kallikantzari are equivalent to werwolves, 
and are regarded as men transformed into mon- 
strous shapes, or seized with recurrent bestial mad- 
ness at this period. This is attributed, e.g., to the 
mountaineers of E. Euboea. This madness may be 
congenital— c.j/., children bom between Christmas 
and Twelfth Night are supposed to have a taste 
for human flesh. Lawson regards this as a modi- 
fication of the original Kallikantzari belief caused 
by the werwolf superstition or by actual forms 
of insanity.® The name XuxoKdrrfapot is given to 
the Kallikantzari in Messenia and Crete, and in 
Macedonia they are called XiJkoi. To escape these 
beings the house must be carefully closed at all 
openings ; but a brave man may bind them with a 
straw rope. Various apotropseic and propitiatory 
rites are also in use to keep ofl' these dreaded beings, 
who are ‘a species of werewolves, akin to tiie 
Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas.’® Wicked Turks 
gradually turn into wild boars before death, and 
rash through the land on all fours, attacking way- 
farers or trying to get into houses. After forty 
days such a being goes to the mountains, remain- 
ing there as a wild beast, but still wearing on its 
foot the ring which the man wore on his hand (cf. 
the Abyssinian huda, below).^ The Bulgarians have 
a similar belief, hut with them the transformation 
of the Turk takes place after death.® In Albania 
the liouvgat is a dead Turk with huge talons, 
wandering in his shroud, devouring what he finds, 
and strangling men.® Here the vampire supersti- 
tion is approached {§ 4 ). In the Cyclades wtches 
are tliought to turn into birds at will. Tliey are 
called <rrply\a.i, and are akin to the Harpies.® 

The Eomans also knew of lycanthropy, and 
called those who changed their form versipelles, 
‘tum-skins.’® Vergil describes how by magic 
herbs Moeris became a wolf, and Propertius speaks 
of spells which have the same effect.® But the 
most detailed account is found in Petronius. 

Nlceroo tells how his wldier friend stripped off his clothes 
nnd addressed himself to the stars. Then ho ‘ circumminxit 
vestiinenta,' and all at once became a wolf, which ran howling 
into the woods. Niceros next heard from a widow whom he 
visited that a wolf had been worrying her cattle, and had been 
wounded in tJie neck. On his return home he found his friend 
bleeding at the neok, and knew then that he was a rersipeflts. w 
This is a typical and early version of the werwolf story. 

In more modem times the superstition survives 
in Italg. Straparola tells how Fortunio received 
from a wolf the power of changing to wolf form, 
and the superstition is also referred to by Basile. 
At the present day in Naples the werwolf, who is 
a man cursed by being bom on Christmas night, 
is known by having long nails, and runs on all 
fours, but retains the human form, and tries to 
bite. If blood is dratvn from him, his madness 

1 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
73 f., 93 ; W. II. D. Rouse, FL x. [1S99] 174 f. ; J. Kcnncll Rodd, 
Cnttorm and Lore of Modem Greece, London, 1892, p. 197 f. ; 
La^vson, p. 100 ff. 

7 Lawson, pp. 20S, 254. 

5 .\bbott, pp. 73 f., 93 ; Rouse, FL x. 174 f. ; Rodd, p. 107 L 

« Abbott, p. 216 f. n Ib. p. 216. 

* A. Dozon, Contes albanais, Paris, ISSl ; J. O. v. Hahn, 
Atlanes. SUtdien, Jena, 1854, i. 10 1 

7 J. T. Bent, Tbe Cyclades, London, 1885, p. SSS. 

“ Pliny, HF viii. 22. 

9 Verg. Eel, viii. 05 1 ; Prop. Iv. 5. 

Petron. Sat. 61. 


ceases. This is a case of lycanthropy in its medical 
sense.* More akin to the true werwolf supersti- 
tion is the general belief that witches can turn 
into black cats and do much harm, especially to 
children. In one case a woman caught such a cat 
and clipped its hair, whereupon it turned into the 
witch.® 

Among the S&mites lycixntliropy was not un- 
known, but recorded instances of the belief are 
few. Among the Seiar in Hadramaut part of the 
tribe could chang’e into ravening werwolves in 
time of drought, others into vultures or kites.® 
The Arabs also regarded some men as haring the 
nature of a hyena, and said that, if a thousand 
men were shut up with one of these and a hyena 
came, it would go at once to him.® 

The belief among the Celts is illustrated by a 
story told by Giraldus Cambrensis. 

An Irish priest was met by a wolf in Meath and desired to 
come and see his dying wife. They were natives of Ossory, 
whose people had been cursed for their wickedness by S’t. 
Natalis, and were compelled to take two by two a wolf-shape 
for seven years, returning to their own form at the end of that 
time. The priest was persuaded to give the she-woif the 
sacrament, for the other turned her skin down n little, showing 
that she was an old woman. Giraldus says that he was asked 
to give his advice on this case at the synod of Meath two years 
after, and that it was referred to the pope.® 

A citation in the Book of Ballymote (1-106) says 
that the ‘ descendants of the wolf ’ in Ossory bad 
the power of changing themselves and going forth 
to devour people. St. Patrick is also said to have 
cursed a certain ‘ race ’ in Ireland so that they and 
their descendants are wolves at a certain time 
every seventh year, or for seven years on end.® 
These may be e.xplanatory legends about older 
wolf-totem clans, later accused of lycanthropy — 
an already current superstition — when totennsm 
was requiring an explanation, as in the case of the 
wolf-clan in Arcadia. To the same category may be 
referred the statements of early English travellers 
in Ireland to the eflect that the Irish took wolves 
as godfathers, prayed to them to do them no ill, and 
used their teeth as amulete. Lycanthropy ran in 
families, and here also it may point to an older 
totem clan. Laignech Fdelad and his family could 
take a wolf-shape at ■will and kill the herds, and 
Laignech was called Fdelad because he ^\^as the 
first of them to go as a wolf.® In Irish and ‘Welsh 
Marchen transformation to wolf-form of children 
by a stepmotlier or of a husband by a irife is not 
uncommon.® Giraldus already refers to the belief 
that hags in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland can 
change to hares and suck cattle for their milk, 
but, with St. Augustine, regards this _ supposed 
change as a delusion of the senses.® This belief is 
thus contemporary with that in lycanthropy, but 
long survived it. Later Celtic witches — Irish, 
■Wmsh, Manx, Scots— usually turn into hares or 
cats, less often into dogs, weasels, raven.s, por- 
poises, whales, etc., for the purpose of doing mis- 
chief. In Donegal the change is said to bo effected 
by a hair rope made of a stallion’s mane and by 
the recital of charms. In some cases the trans- 
formation is confined to certain families. Sueh 
vritch animals can bo shot only -vrith a silver bullet. 
'\Vhen followed up, the woman has resumed her 
true form and is found to have a corresponding 
wound. A miller in Cork who saw a number of 
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cats attacking his flour threw his knife at them 
and cut off the leg of one. Next morning he 
found his daughter with her hand cut off, and 
concluded that she was a witch. Hares are usually 
thought to be unlucky, and are suspected of being 
witches in disguise. The ancient Welsh laws 
already speak of their magical character, regarding 
them as companions of witches, who often assumed 
their shape.* 

The Slavic werwolf belief is referred to under 
Demons and Spirits (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 624» 
Possibly the Neuri, mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 105), were a Slavic people (cf. E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 f.). 
The Scythians and Greeks said that every year 
each Neurian became a wolf for a few days and was 
then restored to human shape. Among the Magyars 
witches and wizards assume the form of horses, 
cats, etc. If the former are caught and shod or 
the latter injured, they are found next morning in 
human form with iron shoes on hands and feet or 
seriously wounded.® Hertz notes the sinister char- 
acter of the belief through its connexion with that 
in the vampire, the names for both being inter- 
changeable.^ 

The Serbians think that the vuhodlak have 
annual gatherings, when they hang their wolf-skins 
on trees. Should such a skin be taken and burnt, 
the owner retains human form. A girdle of human 
skin laid across a threshold by a witch in a house 
where a wedding is taking place wall cause all who 
step over it to become wolves. In three years’ time, 
if the mtcb covers them with skins with the hair 
turned outwards, they resume their human form. 
This is a Polish belief. In White Eussia the 
wenvolf is sometimes a man transformed by the 
devil, and, contrary to the usual belief, he is harm- 
less, but is driven to wander from place to place.* 

In a Polish story a wolf seizes a girl at a merry-making and 
carries her off to the forest. Years after, one of the peasants 
meets his long-lost brother, who confesses that he was the 
wolf changed by sorcery, that he had carried off the girl, who had 
died of grief, and that then he was consumed with rage against 
all men and killed os many as he could. He had come to see 
his home once more, but must resume his wolf-form immedi- 
ately, which he did.® In another case a peasant, released from 
his wolf shape, returned homo to find bis wife married again. 
Ho cried, ‘ IVhy am I no longer a wolf that I might punish this 
woman f ’ Immediately he was re-transformed, anti killed his 
wife and child. The neighbours came and slew the wolf, when 
the body was seen to be that of a man.® 

Olaus Magnus says that at Cliristmas many wer- 
wolves collect and try to enter houses to drink 
in the cellars. Between Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and Livonia is the wall of an old castle whither 
thousands of werwolves come to try their skill at 
leaping. The unsuccessful one is beaten by one of 
the captains or by the devil. The method of the 
transformation was to drink to one in a cup of ale 
and mumble certain words. Then he could assume 
or lay aside the wolf form when he pleased. The 
Livonian werwolves collected at Christmas, and 
crossed a river which had the power of changing 
them to wolves, like the lake in Arcadia. They 
resumed their human shape at the end of twelve 
days. In Livonia a servant whose power as a 
werwolf was disputed went to the cellar and soon 
after came out as a wolf. The dogs bit out one of its 
eyes, and next day the man appeared wdth one eye.® 

i FLJ 1. ri883] 63, 87, IL P884] 258; FL viii. [1897] 17; 
W. Gregor, Folk-Lore of N.E, of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 128 ; 
D. Hyde, Beside the Fire, do. 1890, p. 123 ; S. Hibbert-Waro, 
Deser. of Shetland Islands, Edinburgh, 1822, p. 699 ; J. G. 
Dalyell, Barker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, 
pp. 60, 53 ; J. Ehjs, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1001, i. 294 f., 309, 
329; J. A. MacCuUooh, hlisty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, 
p. 240 ; O. L Elton, Origins of English History, London, 1882, 
297 ; J. O. Campbell, Witchcraft and- Second Sight in the 
ighlands and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 6. 

tiFLJ i.S5i. 3 Ber Werwolf, p. 113. 

4 S. Baring-Gould, The Book of Were-wolves, p. 115 f.; 
J. Grimm, Tent. Myth. p. 1095. 

a Hertz, p. US. a 75. 

7 Glaus Magnus, Hist, of the Goths, London, 1658, p. 193 f. ; 


In Scandinavia and Germany the superstition 
was well known, and here the wolf, and in the 
former also the bear, were animals into whose form 
the transmigration took place. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence in the 8th cent., mentions the 
belief.* The change was caused by a man himself — 
e.g., by donning a wolf -skin {ulfhamr, hence the 
name ‘skin-changer’; of. Lat. vcrsipellis), or a 
wolf-girdle, or a girdle of human skin ; or it might 
be forced upon him — e.g., by throiving such a sWn 
or girdle at him, or by shaking a wolf-skin glove at 
him. The girdle had sometimes mamc signs on it, 
and was held in place by a buckle with seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the 
transformation ceased. In such cases the man 
was a wolf or bear by night, and a man by day ; 
or he assumed the animal form for nine days, or 
even for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone 
retaining a human appearance. He howled and 
devoured like the actual animal. Such persons 
were said to be eigi einhamr, ‘ not of one form,’ or 
hamramr, hamhleypa, ‘ changing form.’ In some 
instances the gift of transformation was imparted 
by trolls. Burchard of Worms speaks of certain 
ParccB who at birth can cause that the child may 
later transform himself into a wolf or any other 
form.® In later times Finns, Lapps, or Eussians 
were thought by Scandinavians to have the power 
of changing others to wolves or to bears at will,®and 
were therefore disliked. The belief was apparently 
much mingled -with and probably influenced by 
the fact that wild warriors and outlaws — e.g,, the 
berserkr — wore wolf-skins or bear-skins over their 
armour or clad themselves in these, while they 
were often victims of ungovernable passion and 
acted as if they were animals.* This is illustrated 
in the earliest Scandinavian instance of the wer- 
wolf belief — that contained in the Volsunga Saga 
(chs. 5-8). 

King Volsung had ten sons and a daughter, Signy, who was 
married to King Siggeir. Siggeir later slew Volsung and 
bound bis sons in the stocks. There nine o{ them were devoured 
by an old she-woU— the mother of Siggeir, who had taken this 
form. Through Signy’s craft the tenth son, Sigmund, over- 
came this werwolf and went into hiding. Signy exchanged 
form with a sorceress, and bad a son by Sigmund, called 
SinSStli. He and Sigmund took to a wandering life and, on one 
occasion, came to a house where two men were sleeping, with 
wolf-skins hanging above them. For nine days they were 
wolves and on the tenth day came out of their skins. Sigmund 
and SinfiotU donned the skins and became wolves, and each 
went bis way, alter agreeing that neither should attack more 
than seven men without howling lor the other. In the sequel 
Sinfiotli slew eleven men without Sigmund's aid. The latter, 
bearing of this, flew at his throat and wounded him. When ha 
was healed and the day had come for doffing their wolf-skins, 
they agreed to lay them aside lor ever, and burned them in the 
fire. Of this wild tale Baring-Gould (p. 38) has said that it is 
‘divested of its improbability, if wo re^rd these skins as worn 
over their armour.' While this is true, and while vargr, ‘ wolf,’ 
means also ‘outlaw,’ the story is an important witness to the 
belief itself, as is seen from the words of GoSmund to Sinfiotli, 
"Thoulthyseli hast eaten wolves' meat and murdered thy brother. 
Thou bast often sucked wounds with cold mouth, and slunk, 
loathsome to all men, into the dens of wild beasts' (Viglusson- 
Powell, i. 136). 

In another wild tale from the History of Hrolf Kraka, Bjorn 
was transformed into a bear by his stepmother, who shook a 
wolf-skin glove at him. He lived as a bear and killed many of 
his father's sheep, but by night he always became a man, until 
he was bunted and slain (Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy, London, 
1839, p. 354). 


M. F. Bourquelot, ‘ Recherches sur la lycanthropie,’ Mlm. de la 
soc. des anf. de France, new ser., ix. 235. For further references 
to the Slavic werwolf see G. Krek, Einleitung in die Slav. 
Literaturgesch,3, Graz, 1887, p. 410; and, for Lithuanian 
material, A. Bezzenberger, Litauische Forschungen, Gottingen, 
1882, p. 67 f. 

1 Senno xv. ‘de Abren. Diaboli' (PL Ix xxix . 870-872). 

2 Baring-Gould, p. 66. „ , 

3 Grimm, Teut. Myth. p. 1097; B. Thorpe, Horthem Mytho- 
logy, London, 1851-52, ii. 18 f., 93 f.; G. W. Dasent, Popular 
T'aUsfrom the Norse3, do. 1888, p. I-xlf. ; Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. Boreafe, Oxford, 18 &, L 425; P. D. CL de la 
S.aus3aye, Bel. cf the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 293. See also 
ERE iv. 632. 

4 Cf. Vigfusson-Powell, i, 426 ; Baring-Gould, p. 361. 
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The poet Ari has a curious tale of two ‘skin-changers,* 
Dubhthach and StorwoK. The former took the form of a bull, 
the laUer of a bear. They fought, and next day were found in 
bed badly bruised. 

Modem collections of Scandinavian and German 
Marchen contain many werwolf stories. 

In one Swedish tale a cottager was transformed by a Var^mor 
or Wolf Crone (TroU-wife), because he had not crossed himself 
■when felling a tree. Years after, he appeared at his house, and 
recovered his true form when his wife gave him food.l In a 
Danish tale a man, when in his wife’s company, noticed that 
the time of the accustomed change drew near. He bade her 
strike with her apron at anything which came to her. Soon 
after a wolf attacked her ; she stnick at it, and the wolf bit a 
piece of the apron and disappeared. Presently the man came, 
carrying the piece, and explained that now he was free from the 
curse.2 In a N. German tale a reaper saw his neighbour gird 
himself with a strap and become a wolf.^ In another a woman 
told her husband to throw his hat at any wild beast which 
came. When she appeared as a wolf among the haj’-makcrs, a 
boy stabbed her with a pitchfork. The wolf changed back to 
the woman, who was found to be dead.* A Dutch story tells 
how a man shot with an arrow o wolf which was attacking a 
girl, and that the arrow stuck in the wound. Next day he 
heard that a strange serving-man was dying with an arrow 
sticking in his aide. He went to see him, and found his own 
arrow, whereupon the man confessed that he was a werwolf.® 
In a Flemish tale a shepherd received a wolf-skin from the 
devil, by which he became a wolf at night. If the skin was 
burned, he himself would suffer as if his own skin were being 
burned, but would be treed from this curse. In the sequel his 
master succeeded in releasing him in this way.® 

In many modern tales and also in medifeval xvitcli- 
craft belief the transformation of the witch was 
usually into a cat, dog, hare, or duck (the hird of 
Freya, great mother of the witches), and these, 
when wounded, became the woman with a similar 
wound in her body. Spina says that such cat- 
women ate the brain or a cat and rubbed them- 
selves with the flesh of a newly-hom child which 
had been offered to Satan.’ 

In England and Scotland werwolf stories are 
scanty, hut there are traces of the superstition in 
early literature. The word wcrmilf m the sense 
of ‘ robber ’ occurs in the Laivs of Canute, and it is 
also found in later ballads and poems. Gervase 
of Tilbury refers to the existence of men called 
geri/^os in Wales, wenvolf m England, who change 
their form at the change of the moon. ^Villiam of 
Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 

A well-known old English poem, translated from a 12th Cent. 
French poem, is that of IKifftam and the Wencol/, in which the 
king of Spain's son, changed to wolf form by his stepmother, 
rescues the king of Sicily's child, whom his uncle wishes to 
murder. The story relates how the wolf cared for the hoy, his 
further adventures, and the eventual re-transformation_of the 
wolf to his human form.® Drayton, in his Moonealf (ii, 604), 
tells of a man who found that by gathering a certain herb at a 
certain hour with appropriate spells, and eating it, he would be 
changed into a wolf. Having done this, he committed much 
havoc on sheep, etc. When he attacked an ass which was 
a man so transformed, the latter assumed his rightful shape 
and caused the people to slay the lycanthrope. 

If tales of werwolves are scanty, there are in- 
numerable tales and traditions of witches chang- 
ing to hares, cats, dogs, and the like in order to do 
harm. No charge is more common in the I6th 
and 17th cent, witch trials, and frequently the 
belief is found, as in the case of the wenvolf, that 
such a wer-animal can he hurt only by a silver 
bullet. In some instances wounding causes the 
witch to assume her .true shape, when she is found 
with a corresjjonding wound.® 

In France the earliest literary version of the 
belief is found in the Lai du Bisclaveret of Marie 
de France (I3th cent.). 

A knight went from time to time to the forest, then the 
haunt of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He 

1 Thorpe, il. DA = Ib. ii. 16S. 

3 Jb. iii. 27. * Ib. iii. 70. 

s Ib. iii. 201. ® Hertz, p. 08. 

7 F. B, de Spina, QuecHio de Strigibus, ch. 20, in llaXUorum 
Quanmdam Malefiearum, Frankfort, 15S2 ; Grimm, p. 1097 ; 
Hertz, p. 71 f. ; Thorpe, ii. 101 f. 

® ed. F. Madden, London, 1832, Koxburghe Club. 

s Rhjs, i. 320 ; Dalyell, pp. 60, 53, 500 ; J. Napier, Foltlore, 
Paisley, 1879, pp. 70, 118 ; A. E. Bray, Borders of the Tamar and 
the Targ, new cd., London, 1870, ii. 112 ; A. and J. Lang, High- 
vays and Byxeays on the Border, London, 1913, pp. IS3, 277. 
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told his wife the secret, and she obtained his clothes on one of 
these occasions, after which he had to remain in svolf form. As 
a wolf he retained human wisdom, and eventually, through the 
king’s command, his clothes and consequently his own form 
were restored to him, but not before he had revenged himself 
on his unfaithful wife. 

This story is found in other literary versions — c.g., 
the Eoman de Menard of the Clerk of Troies (14th 
cent.), in the Lai de Melion (ed. F. Michel, Paris, 
1832), in the story of Arthur and Gorlagon, and 
elsewhere. These are all literary versions of a 
folk-tale.’ The legend of St. Ronan in mediroval 
Brittany told how he had taken the form of a wer- 
wolf and had eaten children.® 

Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia Jxnpenalia, tells ol a certain 
Pontio de Capitolio, who out of despair became a werwolf in 
Auverrae, ate children, and wounded older people. A carpenter 
backed off one of his feet, and at once he resumed his human 
form, and acknowledged that the loss of his foot was his 
salvation. 

The belief survived in modem times. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf was a godless man or one 
under a curse, who for four or seven years must 
nightly assume wolf-shape and submit to castiga- 
tion by the devil.® In Berry those who, by a pact 
with the devil, at the cross-roads, at midnight, 
become loups-garous can be wounded only by a 
hall which has been blessed or has had the Lord’s 
Prayer or Ave Maria said over it five times. Once 
wounded, they take human form, and the spell 
which attached them to Satan is broken.* In 
Brittany, towards the end of the 18th cent., 
sorcerers were supposed to take the form of wolves 
or clothe themselves with a wolf’s skin when going 
to the Sabbat.® In many parts of France every 
Jl'&teur is supposed to lead wolves, himself some- 
times changed into a wolf, whereby he is placed 
beyond the power of shot. He directs the wolves 
where to go for hunting.® In P^rigord sons of 
priests must rush to a fountain at full moon and 
plunge into it. They emerge, clad in a goat-skin, 
which the devil has given them, and rush about 
on all fours, attacking men and animals. They 
resume human form by plunging agnin into the 
fountain at daybreak.’ This recalls the Arcadian 
and Livonian beliefs (see above). Numerous 
stories relate how a chatelaine, transformed into a 
wolf, cat, etc., has a paw cut off, and is afterwards 
found in bed with one hand lacking.® In a Breton 
tale a werxvolf hid his wolf-skm in an oven. 
Sympathetic magic established a link between 
skin and owner, so that whatever was done to the 
skin happened to him. A fire was lit in the oven, 
and the owner of the skin soon began to leap about, 
crying, ‘ I burn, I bum.’ ® 

In Portugal a seventh son, where there_ were 
no girls, was thouglit to belong to the devil and 
to become a werwolf— a belief found also in the 
Azores.” 

Cervantes, in his Persites y Sigismunda (eh. 8), relates bow 
an enchantress made advances to Rutilin, who repelled her. 
She turned into a woll. He stuck his knite into her breast, and 
as she lell her human form came hack to her. 

Passing now to Asia, clear evidence of tlie belief 
is found in Armenia. Sinful women are sometimes 
forced by a spirit to don a wolf-skin and become 
wolves for seven years. Soon the wolf nature 

1 For Arthur and Gorlagort see PL xv. [1004) 6011. Gorlagon 
was changed to a woll by being struck with the thin end of a 
Eapling which grew up on the night he was bom. For the 
folk-tale see ‘ Prince Wolf ’—a Danish version— F’DR liL tlSSO] 
225 f., and a Norse version in Dasent, no. 30. In both the 
husband remains a wolf or be.ar through the wife breaking a 
tabu, and has originally been transformed by a stepmother. 

3 liCel xxiv. [1004] 324. 

3 A. Bosquet, La Pormandie romanesque et merveilUxtse, 
Paris, 1845, ch. 12; Hertz, p. 103. 

* Bourquelot, p. 247. 

3 La Tour d’Auvergne-Corret, Orxgxnes gaxiloisefl, Paris, 1794, 
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grows in them. They devour their children, then 
those of relatives, then children of strangers. 
Doors and locks fly open before them hy night. 
In the morning the skin is defied. If the skin is 
found and burned, then the woman suffers fearful 
agony and vanishes in smoke.* In Asia Minor 
generally werwolves are feared especially at Christ- 
mas and in Holy Week. 

In India, where the tiger is the fiercest creature 
known, its form is supposed to he adopted. Al- 
ready in the ^atapatha Brdhmana the monomaniac 
is said to be consecrated to the man-tiger.* In 
most instances the Hindus attribute the power of 
shape-shifting to the aboriginal tribes. Numerous 
stories are current regarding men ivith the power 
of becoming wer- tigers — e.g., among the Knonds 
(with whom, by the aid of a god, one of a man’s 
four souls becomes a mleepa tiger), the Lushais, 
Kukis, etc.* 

Dalton describes how a Kol, tried for murder, maintained 
that his victim was a wer-tiger, which he had followed to the 
man’s house after it had killed his wife. The relatives of the 
victim had admitted that they had suspected him of such 
power and had handed him over to the prisoner, who slew 
him.^ 

Sometimes the eating of a root is believed to pro- 
duce the change.® Occasionally the witch assumes 
the form of a badger and carries off children.® 
Witches also ride about on tigers or in the water 
on crocodiles, dishevelled, with glaring eyes, and 
heads turned round. Wizards also have tigers as 
familiars, or, as a Thana belief has it, mediums are 
possessed by a tiger-spirit.^ The souls of those 
slain by tigers are believed to pass into tigers to 
slay and devour in their turn, or to sit on the heads 
of tigers and direct them to their prey, calling out 
in a human voice so as to attract the unwary.® 

In Indonesia the wer-tiger is re^ commonly 
believed in among the Malays, Dayaks, etc. 
Sometimes the power of transformation is thought 
to be confined to one tribe, as in Sumatra to the 
Korinchi Malays. There are many tales of men 
leaving their garments in a thicket, whence a tiger 
has presently emerged, or in human form vomiting 
feathers of fowls eaten when in their tiger form. 
A wer-tiger slain was found to have gold-plating 
in its teeth, as the man who assumed tiger form 
had. The Lavas of Burma are also regarded as 
wer-tigers. While the wer-tiger is generally very 
dangerous, in Java it is believed to guard planta- 
tions against pigs, and the change is effected by 
spells, charms, fasting, etc. In Malaysia the 
medicine-man is sometimes possessed by a tiger- 
spirit, and acts as a tiger when exorcizing a spirit 
from a sick man.® 

A gruesome Malay story of a Semang who became a tiger {Si 
Rtdong, ‘He of the hairy face' — a euphemism), and sucked 
blood rather than ate flesh, is told by H. Clifford. The tiger 
burst into a hut where several people were collected. One of 
them was able to reach a shelf near the roof, and from there he saw 
how the tiger killed them all and drank deep draughts of blood. 
One girl he first played with as a cat with a mouse, and all 
night he tossed the bodies about and tore them, disappesiringat 
dawn.ie Another story tells how the transformation was seen 
taking place. A bride saw her Korinchi husband returning 
home as a tiger, which thrust its head above the top rung of 
the entrance ladder. ‘ It palpitated and changed, and the face 
of the husband came up through the face of the beast.’ Later 
this wer-tiger was caught in a trap, but escaped, when it was 
tracked to the house. There the man was said to be sick, and 


soon after he and his sons disappeared. The story was reported 
to the District officer, and such a transformation is ‘to the 
native mind a fact, not a mere belief.’ i 

The tiger familiar spirit is also possessed by certain 
men, and after their death their spirits appear as 
tigers, or the medicine-man has subject to him an 
actual tiger which is immortal (Benua of Johore).® 
The soul of a dead wizard enters the body of a 
tiger, and the corpse is left in the forest for seven 
days until the change is effected.® A curious Malay 
belief concerns the fold in which tigers possessed 
of human souls are penned. Periodical attacks of 
fierceness come on tnem, when they break bounds 
and go after their prey. Passing through one door, 
they become men, and on returning through 
another door they become tigers again. Their 
chief is always in human form, and enters the 
bodies of sorcerers when they invoke the tiger 
spirit. The transformation into tiger form is 
effected in different ways : by sympathetic magic — 
e.g., donning a sarong (yellow with black stripes) 
and repeating charms — by offerings to evil spirits, 
by charms, or by a mysterious poison which is 
supposed to affect the soul ; or the power is con- 
ceived as hereditary. Among the Semang the 
medicine-man lights incense and invokes a spirit. 
Presently fur and a tail appear on him, as he him- 
self believes, and he goes about for twelve days 
destroying cattle. Then he returns home and is 
sick, vomiting bones. During the twelve days his 
wife must always keep the fire burning and bum 
incense, else he would disappear. Such a wer-tiger 
cannot be shot, an it disappears so quickly.® 
Various beliefs are held regarding the transforma- 
tion among the Malays — the whole body takes part 
in it, or merely the soul substance, the body 
remaining at home. 

Among the wild Malays of the Patani States 
there is a belief in badi, or mischief, which remains 
by a body after death and devours the semangat 
or, sometimes, the liver of passers-by. Birds and 
beasts also have badi or, in the case of tigers, 
leopards, and jungle-cats, pegrung or begrob ; and, 
if a man is affected by this, he goes mad, and either 
imitates the actions of the creature or is subject to 
an abnormal growth resembling one natural to it.® 

In Lombok the crocodile form is assumed by 
certain men in order to destroy their enemies, and 
many strange stories are told of them. This form 
is also taken among the Klemantans, one group 
of whom claim the crocodile as a relative. One 
man found his skin become rough, his feet like a 
crocodile’s, and a tail forming, until he was com- 
pletely transformed. He made his relatives swear 
that they would never kill a crocodile. Many 
people saw him in his crocodile form.® 

In China there are various wer-animals — tiger, 
wolf, dog, fox, etc. The change is usually a bodily 
one, but an ethereal human double may pass into 
an animal either before or after death. There are 
many literary notices of such transformations. 

An early instance is mentioned in a document of the 2nd 
cent. B.O., in which, after the crisis of an iilness, a man 
changed to a tiger and killed his brother.^ 

Such transformations are often ascribed to deliri- 
ous patients, and, if the patient does not kill a man, 
he may return to human form. This suggests a 
popular confusion between the fancies of insanitv 
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and actual belief in the power of shape-shifting. 
Sometimes the transformation is ascribed to a com- 
munity of aborigines, and is effected by magical 
means. In other cases the cause may be divine dis- 
pleasure because of the neglect of religious duties. 
Here the victim goes mad and turns into a tiger. 
In one such instance he is covered with a spotted 
skin bjr the god, as in European cases, Avhere a 
wolf-skin is used. Stories of transformation by 
wearing a tiger-skin are said to abound in China. 

A 14th cent, writer tells how he saw a man slowly becoming 
covered with hair like a ti^er, his body adorned with spots and 
stripes. During the night he ate a hog.i 

Other cases of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Wer-tigers and tigresses are sometimes favourably 
disposed and give presents. This is especially the 
case "with wer-tigresses on behalf of those who 
excite their love.^ 

The wolf transformation is also known. 

In ons case a peasant was attacked by a wolf and cut oS its 
paw. By the traces of tlie blood he followed it to a house, where 
an old man was found lacking a hand. He was killed, and in 
dying took the form of a wolf. Before his period of transforma, 
tion ho hadbeen long ill, and, after being healed, had disappeared. 
In another instance a youth after an illness acquired the power 
of sending forth his soul in the form of a wolf, and devoured 
children — obviously a case of hallucinatory Insanity combined 
with cannibalism, as in European instances. 

Other tales of this kind are current. 

An old woman finds her body being covered with hair and a 
tail forming, after which she becomes a wolf, and escapes, 
though sometimes she returns to see her family. In another 
instance a man weds a woman who is really a wolf, as also are 
her servants, and he is devoured by her.® In a 4th cent, work 
all wolves are said to be transformed to men after the five- 
hundredth year of their age.'* 

Other wer-animals are also knoivn — c.g., the 
dog, though here, as in the case of the fox, perhaps 
it 13 the animal that takes human form. In one 
instance men who are beaten become dogs ; and a 
dog-man who was stabbed changed to a dog when 
dying.' 

In China the fox superstition is a kind of inverted 
werwolf belief, especially in N. China. The wer- 
foxes dwell in the debatable land between earth 
and Hades, and can take human form at will — most 
frequently that of a young and pretty girl — but 
they may be detected by the possession of tails. 
Spirits of the dead may occupy the bodies of such 
foxes and revenge injuries on the living. Some 
legends show that the fox lives in graves and 
borrows human form from a corpse by instilling 
into himself the soul-substance. Wer-foxes can do 
either good or ill to men, but are grateful to those 
who are kind to them. Foxes in male form live 
Avith Avomen, in female form AA-ith men ; in either 
case a morbid erotic state is produced, resembling 
that caused by the medimval incuhi and suceubcB. 
"When killed in human form, all that remains is 
the body of a fox. Their animal form also appears 
spontaneously in sleep, or Avhen they are overcome 
by Avine, of Avhich they are very fond. Sometimes 
they enter and occupy a house inAUsibly, acting 
exactly like the Poltergeist.^ 

It is also believed that Aiutches can take the form 
of the fox, cat, or hare.’ The tiger-ghost is also 
bclicA’ed in. 

‘When he wishes to eat people he puts off his clothes nnd Is 
chanjred into a striped tiger. He then advances with a great 
roar, and the traveller is Instantly torn to pieces.’ 8 

Tigers are said to make slaves of the souls of men 
devoured by them. These souls go before them to 
point out traps or to act ns beaters,” as in the 
similar Indian belief. 

1 Do Groot, iv. 172 f. 

” L. AViegcr, Folk-lore chinoit modeme, Slcnhslcn, 1909, 
pp. 11, 62 f. ; do Groot, iv. 1660. 

4 Wieger, pp. 1260., 142. * Do Groot, Iv. 1S2. 

• It. p.l24f. 

6 H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, Ixmdon, 
16S0, i. S2, 8.5, 163, 1S2 ; N. B. Denn.vs, Folk-Lore of China, do. 
1S76, pp. 61, 70; Wieger, pp. 11, 111, and passim; do Groot, 
iv. ISSt. 

7 Dennys, p. 90. * /I. p. 91. • AVieger, p. 11. 


The Aver-fox superstition is found in Japan, but 
was not introduced there until the 11th centuiy. 
There are different kinds of foxes. The Avild fox, 
Nogitsune, can take any form, or become inA-isible, 
but its reflexion in Avater is ahvays that of a fox. 
The Ninko fox can also take various forms, 
especially that of a pretty girl, in Avhich shape it 
u-ill even marry a man.’ These foxes also posses,5 
men, or live in their houses, bringing luck if well 
treated, but they are dangerous if ill-treated. 
Some Samurai families are believed to OAvn foxes, 
AA'hich steal for them or torment their enemies. 
Foxes to whom some kindness has been shoAvn, 
either in their oaati or in human form, reward the 
doer of it Avith money, etc., part of Avliich turns to 
grass. Often the house in Avhich the fox lives is 
illusory and cannot be found again (see Fahiv, a'oI. 
A-. p. 679). Men possessed by foxes run about yelp- 
ing and eat only Avbat foxes eat, but the possessing 
goDlin-fox may be exorcized.® 

The same fox-belief exists among the Ainus, and 
Avith them the fox has both good and eA*il poAvers, 
and can cause death. Foxes also exhume and eat 
corpses. But the same poAvers of transformation 
to human form are ascribed to the horse, mole, 
croAA-, etc. The spirit of the bear, dog, otter, nnd 
especially the cat, can enter into and beAA'itch a 
man as a punishment ; the victim eats ns a cat, 
AA’astes aAvay, and dies mcAA-ing like a cat. This 
may occur Avhen a man has killed a cat. To 
prevent possession by its spirit, he must eat part 
of it.* The Eskimos and some American Indian 
tribes also possess the fox superstition.* 

The Aver-animal superstition is found in Africa 
in connexion Avith a variety of savage beasts. All 
over N. Africa it is believed that theyiim can take 
animal forms — Avolf, jackal, lion, serpent, scorpion. 
This is also true of the ghxils, who appear as men 
or animals, nnd feed on dead bodies, or kill and 
eat living men.' More akin to the Averwolf super- 
stition is the belief that tAvin children go out at 
night as cats, their bodies meanwhile remaining at 
home as if dead. If they are beaten by any one, 
they tell this to their parents next day.® Among 
the Berbers Avitnesses maintain that they have seen 
girls, Avhen bom, change into ogresses, Avho throAV 
themselves on men until they are strangled.’ 
Among the Abyssinians there is a Avide-spread 
belief m the budas, who change into hyenas and 
kill and devour. They are distinguished from 
ordinary hyenas by greater malice. The budas arc 
sorcerers ; nnd blacksmiths, foimd mainly among 
the Falashas nnd Agaos, are supposed to be budas. 
Hyenas have been killed Avith earrings in their ears, 
and these are believed to bo budas, though it ha.s 
been thought that sorcerers put earrings in the oars 
of young hyenas to bolster up this superstition. 
The budas have a king in the neighbourhood of 
Abbolo to whom they bring offerings of corpses 
daily. As blacksmiths are a hereditaiy folk, their 
sorcery is also hereditary, but a buda confers the 
gift on his children by a mysterious decoction of 
herbs. Cases of transformation are believed to 
have been actually Avitnessed. In one such case 


1 Of. tho Baluchistan belief that the black bear ‘ takes the 
form of o beautiful woman at night, and hups men to death if 
they ore notwaiy’Of. I-^ D-imes, Hixiil. (1902] 206). 

2’A. B. Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, IX)ndon, ISTl.pttfrim ; 

He.arn, Glimpsesof Unfamiliar Japan, do. 1895, i. S120. ; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese, do. 1890, *.t. • Fox ’ ; ece 
also FRE iv. G10t>. 

3J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
passim. The Ainu of Japan, do. I£92,piirriin ; B. If. Chamber- 
lain, Aino Folk-Tales, do. ISSS, p. 22. 

4 Dennys, p. 96; II. J. Itink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, Edinburph, 1875, p. 144. 

» E. AA'. Lane, Arabian Society in 3{iddleAges, London, 1883, 
pp. 34, 42. 

• Lady DuO Gordon, Last Letters, London, 1875, cited in 
Dennys, p. 90 f. 

"R. Basset, Contes populairet berbiret, Paris. lESS, iii., iv. 
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the buda, sprinkled ashes over his shoulders, and 
the change began. Besides killing men and drink- 
ing their blood, the buda takes possession of his 
victim, entering his body by a Iook, or when he is 
eating, or in illness. The victim becomes more or 
less insane, laughing like a hyena, then falling 
into a trance, when the buda speaks through him, 
often telling who he is and why he thus personates 
the patient. Sometimes the victim tries to get 
into the forest, where the buda is supposed to 
devour him. The buda is kept off by the wearing 
of amulets, by which also he can be exorcized. He 
can also transform his victims into animals, and 
sometimes digs up corpses to eat them. This is 
also done by actual hyenas.' 

The belief in the wer-hyena occurs from the 
Sudan to Tanganyika, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the fact tliat wizards at their meetings howl 
and caper like hyenas, eat horrible food, and com- 
mit excesses the sight of which makes the onlooker 
mad. Even in the daytime their glance causes a 
deadly sickness. Certain tribes in the Sudan are 
supposed to possess this power of transformation, 
but it is dangerous to shoot them. One of them 
who was shot was seen to enter the hut of a wizard, 
who died soon after. The man who shot him soon 
followed him to the grave.* Generally among the 
black races the usual animals, besides the hyena, 
are the lion, leopard, and crocodile. In Nubia old 
women are called hyenas, and are believed to enter 
the bodies of these animals by night.* In the 
Sudan the hyena shape is supposed to be assumed 
at an ant’s nest. The Awemba wizards receive 
power to become wild beasts from spirits called 
vibanda.* The Wanyamwesi of E. Africa think 
that sorcerers can transform themselves into 
animals in order to injure their enemies.* In E, 
Central Africa witches kill men, and in the form of 
hyenas try to get at the graves of their victims in 
order to eat their flesh.® The Akikuyu tell of a 
man, who, after his marriage, went to the wilds 
and lived like a hyena on dead bodies. Returning 
home, he ate his child. His brothers killed him, 
but the woman’s second husband also became a 
hyena and ate her and his child.* In British 
Central Africa the bewitcher {mfiti) can turn him- 
self into a hyena, leopard, crocodile, etc. He then 
digs up dead bodies and eats them. Sometimes 
the change takes place after death, and, if the 
creature kills people, some method of appeasing it 
is adopted. The wer-hyena is thought by the 
Makanga to have a wife who at night opens the 
door of the kraal to admit him and then runs off 
with him to feast. In one case, when a goat was 
carried off, tracks of a hyena and of human feet 
were seen together.® Among the Tumbuka of 
Central Africa certain women wander about 
smeared with white clay, and are believed to have 
the power of changing into lions.® In W. Africa 
the Yoruba think that the wer-hyenas assmne 
then- animal shape at night to prey on cattle and 
sheep, and, if possible, on human beings, Avho are 
sometimes compelled to go out to them when 

1 N. Pearce, Life and Adventures of N. Pearce . . . with 
Coffin's Visit to Gondar, ed. J. J. Halls, London, 1831, i. 287 ; H. 
Salt, Voyage to Abyssinia, do. 1814, p. 427 ; W. C. Plowden, 
Travels in Abyssinia, do. 1808, pp. 110 If., 202 ; M. Parkj-ns, Life 
in Abyssinia\ do. 1808, p. 300 fl. ; of. ERE'i. 67». 

3 W. Schneider, Die Religion der afrikan. Naturvolker, 
Munster, 1891, p. 230. 

3 D. Macdonald, ^rieana, London, 1882, i. 227. 

4 J. H. W. Sheane, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 155. 

5 E. H. Nassau, Fetiehism in IF. Africa, London, 1904, p. 
231. 

6 JIacdonald, 1. 107. 

7 W. S. and K. Eoutledge, IFtfA a Prehistoric People, London, 
1910, p. 320. 

9 A. Werner, Jiatives of Brit. Cent. Africa, London, 1906, pp. 
84 fl., 241. 

9 W. A. Elmslie, Among the Wild Egoni, London, 1899, p. 
74 . 


they utter certain howls.' In Loanda the belief 
existed tliat the chief could change himself to a 
lion, kill some one, and then resume his own form.' 
The Ibos believe that a man’s spirit can leave his 
body and enter into an animal. This is called 
ishi anu, ‘ to turn animal,’ and it is done by means 
of a drug. If the animal is killed, the man dies ; 
if wounded, his body is covered with boils.® Wilson 
says of sorcerers in Guinea that they can turn into 
leopards and change their enemies into elephants, 
in which form they kill them.'* In Senegambia a 
sorcerer who changes to an evil animal is kept ofi 
by means of salt ; or, ivhen transformed, he leaves 
his skin behind him. If it is rubbed with salt, he 
suffers, and comes to beg that the grains of salt be 
removed.* In W. Africa generally the power of 
certain persons to change into leopards or to send 
their souls into leopards, which are then guided by 
the human possessor to IdU such persons as are 
obnoxious to them, is very commonly believed in. 
Tlie person so changed is called uvengwa, and can- 
not be killed. Many persons actually believe that 
they have thus metamorphosed themselves and 
done harm. Other animals — lion, panther, croco- 
dile, or shark — are occasionally made use of.® One 
family, living at the mouth of the Congo, can 
change into leopards, but, if once they lap blood, 
they remain leopards for ever, exactly as in the 
case of the Arcadian werwolves.* In Calabar a 
man may become a rat, bat, or owl, etc. In this 
form he throws his victim into a deep sleep. 
He then resumes his human form, and sucks his 
blood, and the victim falls sick and dies. After 
burial, the body is taken by witches from the grave 
for a cannibal feast. A witch continues to have 
this power after death, and may still be called 
to cannibal feasts or summoned to aid living 
witches. In old days witches laid aside their sldns 
to assume animal form. If such skins were found, 
pepper was rubbed into them, so that the witches 
could not resume them. They were thus caught, 
and burnt to death, care being taken to destroy 
the heart, in which the witch power resided.’* 
In eq^uatorial Africa the wer-leopard is also much 
dreaded.® The whole belief in such transforma- 
tions is much mixed up with the existence of leopard 
societies, the members of which disguise them- 
selves in leopard-skins and commit murders. 

In S. Africa similar beliefs are common. The 
lion form is assumed by wizards on the Zambesi by 
means of drinking a certain liquid. They kiU men 
and animals.'® In N. Rhodesia even' educated 
natives believe in the power of certain men to 
become evil wer-lions or leopards through magic. 
This is combined with a belief that the soul of the 
chief is transformed at death into a lion. It comes 
as a cub from his grave and is told to be good, but 
by means of a test it may be discovered to be an 
evil wer-lion." The Barotse credit certain persons, 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Tomka-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 
122 . 

3 D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, London, 1857, p. 642. 

8 J. Parkinson, JAI xxsvi. 314. 

4 J. L. Wilson, IF. Africa, London, 1866, p. 398. 

5 L. J. B. B6renger-F6raud, Contes populaires de la Sini- 
gambie, Paris, 1886, p. 230. 

s E. E. Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, London, 1898, pp. 5, 
10 ; Nassau, pp. 70, 201 f. ; M. H. Kingsley, Travclsin IF. Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 642; Wilson, pp. 161, 398; AE xvii. [1905] 
99. 

7 A. Bastian, Die deutsehe Exped. an der Loango-Kilste, Jena, 
1874-75, ii. 248. 

8J. K. Macgregor, ‘Some Calabar Beliefs,’ United Free 
Church Miss. Record, Edinburgh, 1914, p. 223 f. ; Nassau (p. 
123) says that wizards go forth to the Sabbat in their spirit- 
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both living and dead, with power to change to an 
animaWhyena, lion, serpent, or alligator — and to 
do harm to men or cattle.^ Among the Baronga 
a secret society exists the members of which send 
ont their spiri^bodies or go out bodily at night to 
devour human flesh. They leave their shadow, or 
the appearance of themselves, behind, but this is 
in reality a wild animal with which the person has 
chosen to identify himself. If this appearance is 
stabbed, a hyena rushes hoAvling from the hut, and 
the real man falls through the roof with a similar 
wound. Such persons enter huts, take the true 
self of the occupant, and eat him. Only his shadoAv 
is left, and he dies next morning. Some think that 
such wizards are not aAvare of their night work. 
Those who have long practised it, hoAvever, _ are 
aware. Perhaps the basis of the whole idea is to 
be found in the dream-conceptions of hysterical 
subiects.® The Basuto also believe in Aver-animals, 
mahilitJwumes, men Avho turn temporarily into 
animals and kill and eat human beings. Tliey 
have the tradition of the introduction of sorcery 
through a queen who could call troops of Avolves, 
monkeys, etc., to her nocturnal gatherings — a 
belief not unlike that of the Avolf-leader in France.* 
The Hottentots believe in the power of changing 
to lion shape and killing men or animals. This is 
illustrated by a story bearing some resemblance 
to European wenvolf tales. 

A Hottentot and a Bushwoman travelling saw some horses. 
Ho hade her turn into a lion and kill one, ns he knew her to 

E ossess this power. Hair appeared on her neck, her nails 
ecame claws, her features altered, and she bounded off as a 
lion, the man in turn climbing a tree until she re-assumed her 
human form.^ 

The Bushmen believed that sorcerers could as- 
sume the form of jackals, etc., and, conversely, that 
the lion could take human form.' 

Similar beliefs exist among the Negroes of 
America, carried thence by their forefathers from 
Africa, In Missouri the Negroes think some cats 
are devils, i.e. witches in disguise.' The Voodoo 
is credited with the potver of changing to a black 
wolf, dog, cat, owl, or bat at night. To stop this 
the human or the animal skin must be found and 
salted. This assumes a real change of skin.’ 

AVith all the N. American Indian tribes it was 
believed that wizards and Avitches could take the 
form of Avolves, foxes, bears, oavIs, bats, or snakes 
— a belief Avhich Avas probably strengthened by the 
Avizards AA'earing skins of animals and imitating 
their hoAvls, etc.' 

Tlie Nlshlnam had a legend of a medicine-man who was seized 
with a spasm and went on all (ours. His nails grew long 
and sharp, a tall grew on him, hair covered his body, and he 
became a bear. This transformation lasted until the spasm 
passed.® 

A belief similar to that of the Chinese fox super- 
stition exists, as Avith the Narraganset, and the 
Tlaxcalans believed in a Aver-dog. The Musquakies 
liave curious tales about trees which appear as 
human beings, each bearing the marlcs of injuries 
done to the other, and of an old man avIio, denjnng 
that he Avas a bear, is proved to have taken that 
form by the fact that his tracks and those of the 
bear both have traces of grease. He is therefore 
killed because he has ‘ a devil in his nose.’ Lafitau 
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tells of Avizards who, having taken the form of birds 
and been wounded, are found to have identical 
Avounds, Avhile the magical bolts Avith Avhich the 
birds were shot are found in their bodies. The 
Chippewa sorcerer for a fee will turn into an animal 
and mflict injuries on the person described to 
him.’ 

In a Chippewa story a boy left by his father In charge of his 
elder brother and sister is neglected and eats the leavings of 
wolves. These pity him, and he follows them. The brother 
one day heard a child's voice crjing, ‘ I am turning into a wolf,’ 
followed by a howl. Then ho saw the boy half turned into a 
wolf. As he watched, the change became complete, and with 
the words, ‘ I am a wolf,’ the werwolf disappeared.® 

Among the higher American Indian peoples similar 
beliefs prevailed. Maya sorcerers could turn into 
dogs, pigs, etc., and their "lance AA*as death to a 
victim ; and in Guatemala the name of the priests 
Avas derived from the fact that they could take 
animal forms. In Yucatan sorcerers claimed to 
haA’e such poAvers, and one in dying confessed to a 
priest that he had often so transformed himself.' 
Among the Tarahumare Indians of Jlexico, if a 
sorcerer sees a bear, he aatII be" an Indian not to 
shoot it, as it is he, or, if an oaau screeches, he Avill 
say, ‘It is I Avho am calling.’' The European 
belief in the transformation of Avitches into cats 
Avas carried to America.' 

FolloAving the belief into S. America, we find 
that the Abipone hetbet, or priest, Avas believed to 
turn himself into an invisible tiger Avhich could 
not be Irilled. Wlien a keebet threatened to trans- 
form himself and began to roar like a tiger, the 
onlookers fled, believing that the change AVns actu- 
ally taking place.' The people of Guiana believe 
in the kcnaima, a being who can send forth his 
spirit to injure or cause Avasting disease, or place 
it in the body of any animal — jaguar, serpent, 
bird, or insect — Avhich folloAvs up the victim and 
slays him. His spirit may also enter a man in the 
form of a caterpUlar, and cause disease. Such a 
caterpillar is often AvithdraAm from a patient’s 
body by a pcaiman, or doctor, and killed, but the 
spirit esc.apes, so that the kcnaima does not die. 
The animal in AA’hich tlie kcnaima usually places 
his spirit is the jaguar or tiger — the kenaima-ttger 
— Avhich it puzzles on Indian to kill. A certain 
small bird is also much feared os a Z;enat»ia-bird ; 
this is shot and every scrap of it carefully burned, 
so that there may be one enemjy the less. Certain 
peaimen are thought to have the power of sending 
their spirit into an animal.’ The wer-jaguar is 
believed in by many of the tribes. 

A Tucuman story tells bow a itian saw his brother take 
three groins ol ealt, spread a Jaguar-skin on the ground, and 
dance round it, when he became a Jaguar. Ituch norrifled, he 
later obtained the ekin and burned it. Returning home, he 
found his brother dyinp, but was asked by him to procure a 
piece of the skin. He did so. and the dying man threw it over 
his ehoulders, and became a Jaguar, which fled into the forest 
In this case bullets merely rebounded from the wcr-anlmal. In 
a Paraguay story the man becomes a man-eating Jaguar by 
falling prone, and is re-transformed by reversing the process. 
Once he Avas wounded by a youth, who followed him up and 
Idllcd him in his den, which was flllcd with human bones.' In 
another tale from the Paraguayan Chaco two men who visited 
a village when the men svere absent decamped when they 
beard from the women that they would eoon return. AVhen the 
men returned, they said that the visitors were Jaguars, who had 
come to deceive and destroy them, and they had seen the marks 
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of their claws near the village. They were then pursued and 
killed.i 

Among the Melanesians in Banks Islands the 
nearest analogy to the werw'olf is the talamaur, 
the soul of a person which leaves the body to eat 
a corpse. A woman threatened to do this. Watch 
was kept, and, when a noise was heard near the 
corpse, the watchers threw a stone and hit some- 
thing. Ne.'ct day the woman was found to have 
a bruise on her arm caused by the stone which hit 
her soul,2 In Lepers’ Island wizards transform 
themselves into blow-flies and cause siclcness to 
their victim, or into a shark and eat enemies. In 
Aurora magicians take the form of sharks, owls, 
and eagles.* A story from this island illustrates 
the belief. 

Tarkelte devoured men by turning into a fish, or entering a 
Osh or a kind of magic imago of a Osh. His son found this 
image and got into it, when it went out to sea. Tarkeke then 
went after the boy and punished him.< 

In the examples quoted it is interesting to 
note in how many ways the change is thought 
to be effected. In many instances — Scandinavian, 
German, Slavic, French, Chinese, and the Tucumans 
of S. America — it is by donning an animal skin or 
girdle (see Gikdle), presumably after removing the 
clothing, as this is a necessary preliminary in other 
methods. Eating a drug or root or rubbing the 
body with a salve or oil is found in ancient Italy, 
the Netherlands, England, India, Indonesia (where 
also a poison infecting the soul is thought to be the 
cause of the change), and in Africa, and in many 
cases tried judicially in Europe. Charms, spells, 
and other magical methods also effected the change 
in Celtic, Slavic, Chinese, Indonesian, Cambodian, 
and other instances, and no doubt the use of spells 
accompanied the other means referred to. The 
power might be given by the devil (Eussian), or by 
spirits (Awemba), or the change might be caused 
in a man by a witch. It might be the effect of a 
divine or saintly punishment or other curse (ancient 
Greece, China, Celts of Ireland, Normandy) ; or it 
might be the result of eating human flesh (ancient 
Greece), or of making use of some particular action 
—swimming (ancient Greece, P^rigord), falling 
prone (Paraguay), yawning (ancient Greece); or 
it might be the natural gift of a seventh son 
(Portugal), or of one bom on Christmas night 
(Naples) or between Christmas and Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In some cases the power is ascribed to a special 
tribe or to a people living in a special district — 
Arcadians, Korinchi Malays, aboriginal tribes in 
China, Sei'ar of Radramaut. This has perhaps an 
equivalent in the appearance of epidemics of lycan- 
thropy in certain places, so common in the Middle 
Ages and later. 

Very often it is said that, when the wer-animal 
is wounded or killed, the human form comes back 
spontaneously. This is found in many European 
instances, and also inversely in that of the fox and 
do" superstition in China. 

In general, where the animal skin may be separ- 
ated from the man, there is still a sympathetic 
relation between it and him. Thus, if it is burned 
(Flemish, Breton, American, S. American in- 
stances), or rubbed with salt or pepper (Sene- 
gambia. Calabar, Negroes of America), he suffers 
terribly and may die, as in the case of the lamboyo 
in Celebes (below, p. 218 f.). On the other hand, 
this may release him from being a werwolf, as in 
the case of other men under enchantment who 
lose their beast nature when the skin is burned. 
Conversely, the seal or. mermaid wife recovers it 
when she discovers her skin. 

1 W. B. Grubb, 4 Church in the Wilds, London, 1914, p. 61, 
where also a story of a woman who marriw a Jaguar is given. 

R. H. Codrington, The Melanesiatis, Oxford, 1891, p. 222 ; 
see also Aboiuqikes. 

3 lb. p. 207. 4 lb. p. 407 f. 


While in Europe the man who is a wenvolf is 
known by his eyebrows growing together over his 
nose, or by a small wolf’s tail growing between his 
shoulder-blades, in Indonesia the man-tiger as e 
man lacks heels or the furrow of the upper lip, or 
is marked by twisted feet or by peculiar actions.* 
There are various methods of curing or ending 
the transformation. Burning the skin and wound- 
ing have already been mentioned. Another 
method was for the witch to cover the werwolf 
with a skin with hair turned outwards (Serbia). 
In the case of wounding, some special metliods are 
referred to — the werwolf had to be scratched above 
the nose so as to extract three drops of blood 
(Brittany), and in Germany stabbed on the brow 
three times with a knife or pitchfork. The efhi- 
sion of blood as a cure here corresponds to the 
drawing of blood from a witch as a well-known 
means of destroying her power. Naming the wer- 
wolf by his baptismal name and reproaching him 
were also effective.* In one story cited above the 
wife shakes her apron at her husband and so restores 
him. In Cambodia the werwolf is deprived of his 
power if struck with a hook on the shoulder.* 

2. Lycanthropy as a theological doctrine. — 
Throughout the Middle Ages, but more emphati- 
cally in the 16th and I7th centuries, theologians 
turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch 
of sorcery. The general doctrine was that by the 
help of Satan sorcerers could transform themselves 
into noxious animals, particularly wolves, for 
purposes inimical to others. Innumerable theo- 
logians expressed these views, and many treatises 
were written on the subject, while it was also 
discussed in general works on the evils of sorcery. 
Of these theologians J. Bodin is one of the best 
examples; in his De Magorum Demonomania 
(Frankfort, 1603) he maintains the reality and 
certainty of the transformation. Theological 
opinion thus coincided with popular superstition, 
and many of the instances cited as proofs are little 
better than the popular tales referred to above — 
e.g., where a wolf is wounded and a human being 
is found vvith a similar wound soon after. The 
severest measures were therefore taken against 
lycanthropes, especially on the part of the Inquisi- 
tion, and this authoritative announcement of the 
reality of the transformation added to the popular 
terrorism. People easily imagined the truth of the 
charges brought against those charged with them, 
or came forward as witnesses of the alleged facts. 
Indeed, the prisoners themselves often maintained 
their truth, showing that insanity and hallucina- 
tion had much to do with the matter (§ 3). The 
peculiarly heinous aspect of the crime is seen in 
this : H. Boguet, a judge who tried many cases 
and who wrote many works against sorcery, drew 
up a code in 1601 in which he stated that, while 
sorcerers should be first strangled and then burned, 
the loiips-garous should be burned alive.* The 
belief in sorcery as well as the theological animus 
against it often led to epidemics of sorcery; the 
people in a district, e.g., became terrorized by the 
idea that all around them were sorcerers, or many 
persons, half crazy, maintained this regarding 
themselves. At the beginning of the _16th cent 
in Lombardy, during such an epidemic, witches 
were freely accused of having changed into cats 
and entered houses to suck the blood of children.* 
Eeports of many trials of reputed lycanthropes are 
still extant, and afford sad evidence of human 
credulity. 

1 Grimm, pp. 1097,1630; deGroot, iv. 167, 170 ; Thorpe,.ii. 109. 

2 Thorpe, li. 109 ; O. Hovorka and A. Kronfeld, Vergletehende 
Volksmcdizin, Stuttgart, 1903^9, i. 450 ; Hertz, p. 6L 

5 Seo BllE iii. 158». . _ 

4 See the code in J. Garinefc, SUt. d6 la magie en France, 
Paris, ISIS, p. 302. 

5 Bourquelot, p. 210. 
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In 1521 Pierre Burgot and Micliel Verdun were tried by the 
prior of the Dorainicans of Poli^nj*, in the diocese of Besan^on. 
The former alleged that years before, when his cattle had 
strayed, a black cavalier had brought them togother after he 
had agreed to give himself to his master, the devil. Later 
Verdun taught him at the Sabbat how to become a werwolf by 
rubbing himself with a certain ointment. ^ Then he saw himself 
with four paws and his body covered with hair, while he wm 
able to run like the wind, Verdun also transformed himself in 
the same way ; the ointment had been obtained from his demon 
master. In the form of wolves ^ey killed several children, 
sucked their blood, and ate part of their flesh, finding it excel- 
lent. Burgot also said that he had sexual relations with 
wolves. Both men were burned alive at Besan^on.i In the 
same year, before the same court, three sorcerers were executed 
for the same crime. One of them bad been wounded as a wolf 
by a hunter, who, following the trail, came to a hut, where he 
found him having his wound dressed by his wife. These lycan- 
thrones are represented in a painting in tlio chapel of the 
Dominicans.^ A curious case is that of Gilles Gamier, a hermit 
of Lyons, who, finding his solitude irksome, had token a female 
companion. They had several children and lived in great 
misery. In 1672 a w*olf terrorized the district, and the bodies of 
several children were found half devoured. A boy was attacked 
by the wolf, but his cries attracted attention. Gamier was 
found near the body, and at his trial before the Parlement of 
Dftle avowed that he was the wolf, that ho had sold himself to 
the devil, and had obtained the power of transformation by the 
use of an ointment. He had lulled and eaten the children, the 
woman also sharing in the ghastly meal. He also was burned 
aUve.3 

In Auvergne in 16SS the wife of a gentleman was burned 
alive as a werwolf. Her husband had asked a hunter to bring 
him some game. The hunter was attacked by a wolf, and cut 
off one of its paws. On his return to the cliatcau he drew the 
paw from his nag, when it was seen to bo the hand of a woman, 
with a ring on the finger which the gentleman recognized as his 
wife’s. Suspecting her, he went in search of her, and found 
that she had lost a hand. On her confession that she was the 
wolf, she was condemned.^ 

Henri Boguet, grand judge of tlie ecclesiastical 
court of St. Claude (1569-1616), was most active 
against sorcerers, and, according to Voltaire, 
boasted of having put to death more than 600 
lycanthropes. His JJiscours exdcrable des sorciers 
(Lyons, 1602) contains many instances of alleged 
lycanthropy, with the confessions of those accused. 
He helieved firmly in the possihility of the trans- 
formation, whether hy ruhhing wth an ointment 
or otherwise, some chapters of bis work dealing 
specially with this subject. It is remarkable also, 
as showing the state or feeling at the time, that on 
3rd Dec. 1573 the Parlement of Franche-Comtd 
gave a ruling for the pursuit of loiips-garous.^ 

Towards the end of tho Kith cent. Fierro Stumf was executed 
at Bibburg, in the diocese of Cologne, on his own confession of 
having lived with a sxiccuba, who gave him a girdle by which he 
could Decorae a wolf, not only in his own sight, but In that of 
others. Ho hod killed and eaten fifteen children in his wolf 
form, and had tried to cat two of his daughters-in-law.o 

The beginning of the 17th cent, was marked hy 
new epidemics of lycanthropy, and hundreds of 
executions took place. 

In 1003 Jean Grenier, a boy of 14, alleged before the judge of 
Roche-Chalans that he was a werwolf, as a result of a demon- 
iacal gift, and that ho had eaten some children. He also 
accus^ his father of being a werwolf and possessing a wolfs 
skin, and another man, Pierre la Thillaire, of having his skin 
and ointment The conduct of tho boy in court showed that 
he was insane, and he was detained in a convent. Nevertheless 
the charge was continued against the two men. Tho youth was 
visited In his convent by Da Lancre in 1610, who found that he 
could run on all fours with case, and that his method of eating 
was disgusting. Ho still persisted in his delusion of being a 
werwolf.7 

In 1004 at Lausanne five persons were hnmed ns werwolves. 
A peasant of Cressi had cursed his child and, as a result, five 
sorceresses in the form of wolves had carried him off to the 
devil, who sucked his blood. The sorceresses then cut him np, 
boiled him in a cauldron, and made an ointment of his flesh.* 
These will suffice as examples of the trials and 
executions for alleged lycantliropy which were so 
numerous at this period. Not the least noteworthy 
fact in the whole sordid business is that some of 

1 Bodin, p. 235. 

t J. Franjais, L’Hglisc et la sorcclUrie, Paris, 1910. p. 119. 

3 Bodin, p. 234. * Garinet, p. 149. 

5 Bourquelot, p. 245. 

6 A. Del lUo, Disquif. 2!(ig\camm Libri Sez, Louvain, 1595 

lib. il. qu. IS. ’ 

• P. de Lancre, Tabhau de Vinconsiauc^des tnauraw ana« et 
d^onsy Ikiris, 1018, p. 252. 

3 Bourqueloi, p. 245. 


the writers on the subject show the most extra- 
ordinary credulity regarding the cases. Petrus 
Marmorius, in his Dc Sortilcgiis, maintained that 
he had seen the change of men into wolves in 
Savoy Bourdin, procureur gendral of the Inng, 
assured Bodin that there had been sent to him 
from Belgium the procts, signed by judge and 
witnesses, regarding a wolf shot in the thigh with 
an arrow. Soon after a man was found in bed 
with the arrow in a wound, and, when it was drami 
out, it was recognized for his ou-n hy the person 
who had shot the wolf.^ Other cases are related 
in which cats attacked a man, who wounded them. 
Women were then found in bed with similar 
wounds, and they were at once helieved to he the 
cats in question.® Wliile the whole was gener- 
ally attributed to diabolical influence, there were 
different ways of accounting for it. Some ■writers 
thought that there was a real transformation,^ or 
that the de'vil clothed the men ■u-ith an actual 
wolf-skin ® or "irith one condensed out of air.® 
Others, however, thought that the devil vvrought 
hy fantasy or by means of unguents on the man 
or on the onlookers, so that they imagined that 
the man or woman was an animal, while he or she 
was similarly deluded.® Others, a"ain, suggested 
that the devil caused the person in sleep to imagine 
that he was a wolf, and that he actually did the 
deeds of which he dreamed.® This is akin to the 
theory of St. Augustine, who refused to believe 
that the demons could actually change man’s 
corporeal substance. In sleep or trance the man’s 
‘fantasm’ went from him and might appear to 
others in corporeal, animal form, while to the un- 
conscious man himself it might then appear that 
he was in such a form and acting in accordance.® 
The efiect of such drugs as stramonium caused 
hallucinations of riding through the air and of 
transformation, such as witches confessed to, and 
this may have been the food given by women to 
others in Italy so that they helieved themselves 
beasts of burden.®® Such a drug might occasionally 
he responsible for lycanthropic hallucination. 
Still otliers, more rational, regarded lycanthrmes 
as lunatics who imagined themselves wolves. Tlie 
last is probably the true solution of the whole 
matter. 

3 . Lycanthropy as a form of mental aberration. 
— Both in earlier times and even in the period when 
severe sentences were bein^ passed against alleged 
wenvolves, the existence of a diseased mental con- 
dition in which the patient imajvined himself to he 
an animal — a form of melancholia with delirium — 
was clearly recognized hy some. The popular 
belief in werwolves was not accepted hy scientific 
•writers in antiqmty. Herodotus (iv. 104) would 
not he persuaded of the alleged transformation of 
the Neurians. Pansanios, admitting the trans- 
formation of Lycaon as a divine punishment, 
refused to believe in the recurrent transformations 
in Arcadia. Pliny {HN viii. 34) was equally in- 
credulous. Medical writers regarded lycanthropy 
as a form of mental derangement. Of these, 
Marcellus of Side wrote a poem in which he treats 
lycanthropy in this fashion. The poem has not 
survived, but a prose version, abridged, hy lEtius 
exists. 

1 Bodin, p. 237. 2 n>. p. 236. 

3 Instances in Bodin, p. 235 f. ; cf. De Spina, ii. 619. 

4 Bodin, p. 245, and pdssivu 

ft D. Sennert, Op^ra Omnin, Lyons, 1060, U. 593L 

ft Pe Spina, ii, 5S2. 

7J. de NjTjauId, Ve Ja Lycanthropiet ch. Lx De Spina, 
!L 500, 6S1L ; B. de Cbanvincourt, Discours de la lycanthrapiet 
passim. 

8 J. IMer, De PrccstigUs Darnionurn^. Basel, 1603, passim. 

8 De Civ, Dei, xriii. 17 f. 

10 CL R. Beus5, La SorcftUrie, Paris, 1S71, p. ISSf. ; E. 
Parish, Hflliucinaivons and XLnriwu, London, 1S07, p. 40 f. ; 
Leland, p. 207. 
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According to Marcellus, those afflicted by the lupine or canine 
madness go out at night in February, imitating wolves or dogs, 
and lurk among tombs. He gives the signs by which they may 
be known — pale face, tearless eyes, dry tongue, burning thirst, 
etc. Ho also suggests various remedies for this disease, which 
he regards as a form of melancholia.! Greek physicians knew 
also the KwivSpumo';, the man who imagined himself to be a 
dog.2 

The existence of such a form of madness vr&s 
known to the Semites, as the account of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dn 4^) shows.® Several 16th and 17th cent, 
writers regard lycanthropy as a form of madness. 
Of these w ier is the best known, though he still 
believed in demoniacal influence. According to 
him, those who believed themselves wolves were 
really troubled in their minds by the devil, so that 
in sleep they imagined that they had actually per- 
petrated the actions of which they accused them- 
selves. He also cites the passage of Marcellus just 
referred to.^ J. de Nynauld, a doctor who wrote 
on lycanthropy, thought that the lycanthropes 
were deluded by the devil, or that he actually 
gave them unguents, liquids, or powders, by which 
their sense impressions were affected. There were, 
however, natural lycanthropes, persons afflicted 
with folie louvUre. He denies any actual trans- 
formation,® such as was insisted on by Bodin. 
The possiliility of persons, more or less imbecile, 
living in a wild state in the forests, or even found 
among wild animals, such as wolves, was also 
suggested by some later -writers.® Modern alienists 
take the view that lycanthropy was a form of 
insanity, often endemic. The patient suffers from 
a degradation of the personality, and imagines that 
he is a beast. The disease was common in the 
Middle Ages, because people then believed such a 
transformation possible. Now such melancholia 
with delirium is rare, because this belief hardly 
survives in Europe. Sporadic cases, however, are 
still knoivn ; in one instance the patient imag^ed 
that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.’ 

Some of the instances cited in the previous 
sections may be best explained as oases of insanity 
of the type described. Cf. the Greek PpovKSKaKai 
and the human Kallikantzari, the Malay instances 
of men ivith badi, several Chinese examples, the 
Japanese belief in fox-possession, the Ainu belief 
in possession by various animals, the Abyssinian 
belief in possession by a buda, the Nishinam man 
possessed by a bear, as well as various European 
instances. In all these the imitation of the pos- 
sessing animal is noticeable, and the additional 
accounts of the growth of hair, claws, etc., may be 
imaginary, or may be exaggerated accounts of 
abnormal growth of hair or nails in cases of such 
insanity (cf. Nebuchadrezzar) or of hypertrichosis 
in general.® The instances of medicine-men pre- 
tending to become animals, and of the -witnesses 
actually believing that they see hair and claws 
growing on them, are perhaps exploitations of this 
diseased condition. 

Further examples of possession from all stages 
of culture are worth citing. 

! .lEtius, bk. vi. cap. 11 ; W. H. Rosoher, ‘ Das von der 
Kynanthropie handelnde Fragment des JIarcelUis von Side,’ 
ASG, philol.-hist. Classe, xvii. [Leipzig, 1896] no. 3; cf. B. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 1836, p. 88 f. 

2 Galen, x. 602. 

3 Some theologians thought that there was a reai change, 
others that it was imaginary, and others that his soul had 
passed into the body of a beast. 

•> Wier, pp. 2111., 4461., 453 1. 

6 De Nynauld, ch. i. For other writers who took the view 
that madness was the cause ol lycanthropy see Bourguelot, 
p. 268. Voltaire appears to regard the demoniacs of Scripture, 
who wandered among the tombs, as lycanthropes, who also had 
that habit (Hssoi surlca Mcenrs, in (Euvres, Paris, 1819, xiii. 195). 

6 e.g., L. F. Calmeil, Me la Folie, Paris, 1846, L 74 ; Reuss, 
p. 143. 

7 D. Hack Tuke, Diet, of Psychol. Medicine, London, 1892, L 
434, ii. 752; L. Bianchi, A Text-Book of Psychiatry, do. 1906, 
pp. 323, 597, 689 : ol. Bourquelot, p. 260 f. 

8 See A. F. Le Double and F. Houssay, Les Veins, Paris, 1912, 
p. 170, and passim. 


A. Werner, writing of the tribes ol British Central Africa 
(among whom the possibility of transformation is firmly believed 
in), tells of a man who had a strong feeling at times that he was 
a lion, and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. He 
would watch by the wayside, leap out, and stab his victim, and 
was undoubtedly insane. Other men believed that they were 
similarly transformed.! A boy was burned in Ashango-land 
because he confessed that he had changed into a leopard and 
murdered two men — a case not unlike certain occurring in the 
loth century.2 Some men of the Garo hill tribes are afflicted 
occasionally by a temporary delirium, in which they walk like 
tigers and shun society. This is known among these tribes as 
‘transformation into a tiger,’ and is supposed to be caused by 
the application of a medicine to the forehead. Those who thus 
suffer do not know what has happened when they return to 
their senses.a Certain demoniacs among the Goij^s are believed 
to be possessed by the tiger-god, and will fall on a kid and 
devour it alive.4 In the Malay peninsula so real is the belief in 
the wer-tiger that boys play a game based on the belief. In 
this one boy is hypnotized, and the others run off, imitating 
cries of fowls. Then he rises, pursues, scratches, and bites any 
whom he catches, or climbs trees in his assumed character. 
Any one who finds himself at his mercy may break the spell by 
calling out his real name (cf. the European werwolf instances 
parallel to this)— probably because this was pre-suggested to 
him. He is supposed to be temporarily possessed by a spirit, 
but it is obvious that this is on a par with actual cases of in- 
sanity, and that the boy might easily; become insane, imagining 
himself to be a tiger. The game is also played in Sumatra 
and Java, where other animals are also imitated.® Among the 
Dayaks men who eat forbidden flesh are liable to penalties. 
They will run about the woods naked, imitating a deer, if they 
have eaten deer’s flesh.® In Annam an adept who wishes to ask 
something from the tiger-god prays it to incarnate itself in him. 
He falls on all fours, growls, eats raw meat, and breaks with his 
teeth the vessel which contains it. -When he is calmed down, 
he is rubbed with alcohol so that be may come to himself.! 

Most of these cases from lo-w levels of civilization 
are ob-viously temporary cases of insanity, actual 
or assumed, explained in terms of current belief 
regarding shape-shifting, etc. They suggest that, 
even among savages, with whom the general shape- 
shifting belief is very strong, insanity may, partially 
at least, have suggested actual wer-animal ideas. 

In Europe, during the period when the werwolf 
superstition was most prevalent, the belief in the 
possibility of transformation and in the power of 
the devU over men deluded by him was generally 
too strong to allow of the truth of the matter being 
understood. Nevertheless some alleged werwolves 
were clearly seen to be lunatics and treated as such. 

The case of Jacques Bollet, arrested as a werwolf at Cond6 in 
1698, is an example. Two wolves were seen devouring a child’s 
body, while a third rushed off into a neighbouring field. There 
a man of wild appearance was found, who claimed to be the 
wolf and maintained that the two wolves were his brother and 
cousin, and that they had killed and devoured the child. His 
answers at his trial -were contradictory, but he clearly believed 
that he sometimes became a wolf by means of an ointment. 
His life was one of great poverty and misery, and it is not im- 
possible that he bad killed the child and devoured part of it, 
and that his ghastly meal was interrupted by wolves. He was 
sentenced to death, but the Parlement of Paris annulled the 
sentence and sent him to a hospital.® In another ease related 
by Lercheimer, be describes how ho visited an alleged werwolf 
in prison. He was really a lunatic, but maintained that at 
Easter, through the power of his master, the devil, ha became 
a wolf, took off his chains, and flew out of the prison window. 
TJiis man would have been burned alive, but Lercheimer 
obtained his release.® In a third case, at Pavia in 1541, a man 
maintained that he was a wolf and had killed several persons, 
and that he differed from other wolves merely in the fact that 
their skin was covered with hair, while his hair was between his 
skin and his flesh. He was given over to the doctors for treat- 
ment, but died soon after.!® In more modern times such cases 
are sporadic. Gurney recounts that of a young man at Corfu 
who in a state of maniacal frenzy imitated a serpent, crawling 


! Werner, p. 86 f.; cf. H. H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 439. 

2 P. B. du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango-land, London, 1867, 
p. 62. 

3 R. G. Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, London, 1859, 1. 110. 

4 Dalton, p. 280. 

» F’i xxi. [1910] 371 f. ; Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 498 f. (imitation 
of a pole-cat); FL xxii. [1911] 240. 

5 FL xxii. 239 ; Ling Roth, i. 298. 

7 Paul Giran, Magie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 231. 

8 P. de Lancre, L' Ineridnliti et mescrlanee du sortilege, Paris, 
1622, p. 7851. 

® A. Lercheimer, Souvenirs de magie, Strossburg, 1580, p. 120 ; 
cf . the case of Baronga transformation and flight, § t. It may 
bo based on dream experiences and hallucinations, as this 
obviously was. 

itWier, p. 453; cf. the curious description of a mad l 5 'can- 
thrope in Websteris Duchess of Malji, act v, sc. 2, 
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about, hissing, and aiso howling like a dog.l In another 
instance, treated by Morel in the asylum at Mariviile, the 
patient had the delusion that he was a wolt, and ate taw meat.* 

It is obvious that in facts like these lies one 
explanation of the origin of the belief in lycan- 
thropy. The nnfortunate victims of melancholia 
with such delusions, imitating in their frenzy the 
cries and actions of various animals, must have 
suggested, both in primitive and in later times, 
certain aspects of the shape-shifting dogma, 
especially that of the werwolf. And, where the 
people believed in the possibility of such trans- 
formation, it was easy for them to think that 
such persons, when actually seen imitating the 
actions of an animal, were really in that animal’s 
shape. Examples of this hallucination have 
already been given from amon" the Abipones 
and the Abyssinians. The fri^tful prevalence 
of this mania during the later Middle Ages 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries may be ex- 
plained by the miserable conditions under which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, constantly on 
the verge of starvation, by their pre-conceived 
ideas, and by the terrorism to which so many were 
reduced by the wide-spread demonology, with its 
sinister shapes of fear and horror as well as its 
peculiarly vUe conceptions of both cruelty and 
sensuality.® Nor is it impossible that half-insane 

E ersons, suffering constantly from hunger, may 
ave killed and eaten human victims, whether 
under the delusion that they were wolves or not.'* 
Necrophagy is not unknown in the annals of 
mental science,® and no crime was more commonly 
attributed both to werwolves and to witches at 
the Sabbat, and also alleged by them, than the 
eating of human flesh. Tliis crime was doubtless 
largely hallucinatory, but it may have had a 
foundation in fact. Such persons may have actually 
covered themselves with a wolf-skin in order to 
terrify their victims more completely.® Among 
savages, sorcerers and medicine-men nave traded 
on the existing delusion or dementia, and have 
claimed the power of transformation, as many 
of the above instances show. This is the case 
with Abipone sorcerers, and another instance is 
found among the Chippewa and other American 
Indian tribes, with whom sorcerers dress in the 
skin of an animal, and imitate its howls and 
gestures, until the spectators believe in the reality 
of the transformation.’ Nicaraguan sorcerers 
were much feared for their supposed power of 
assuming animal forms. To strengthen this belief, 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals.® 
In such cases, where an exact imitation of the 
animal’s howls or movements was gone through, 
credulity would aid the deception, and, as the 
sorcerer pulled off the skin, he would be thought 
to have resumed his human form. Medireval and 
later sorcerers doubtless also exploited the current 
delusion in these and other ways. This would 
account for such cases of the change being witnessed 
as have already been cited. 

The constant]}- recurring idea that the animal change Is for a 
certain period, so many days or years, and the statement that 
the person knows when the change Is about to come, are also 
strongly suggestive of periodical or recurrent attacks of 
insanity. 

In several of the above instances, where the change occurs 

r E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmorc, J’/iantasms of 
the Living, London, ISSO, ii. 12t. 

* Hack Tuke, op. ciL 

S Of. ths horrible accounts of orgies at the Sabbat in docu- 
ments of the period. 

* Of. the Galician case of laiO cited by Baring-Gould, p. 
2SS a . ; Bourquelot, p. 255. 

5 Franfais, p. 262 f. 

• Voltaire suggests as one explanation of lycanthropy a Joke 
played by a young peasant who covered himself with a wolf- 
skin to frighten ola women and so to gain the reputation of a 
werwolf (Diet, philosoph., t.v. ‘Enchantment’). The alleged 
necrophagy by witches is already found In Apuleius. 

V Dorman, p. 218. ® A’E lii. <90. 


through the donning of an animal’s skin, there may be a trace 
of the fact that insane persons with lycanthropic delusions did 
actually heighten the delusion by wearing a skin, os perhaps 
in the case of the berserkr. In the Irish instance mentioned 
by Giraldus, the human body is visible underneath the skin. 
As far as the popular belief was concerned, in many cases the 
clothing was first removed. This may point to what actually 
occurred before the animat skin was put on. But it may bo 
the relic of an older belief that the human skin was first 
removed ; cf. the Voodoo instance (above, I j, p. 213a). 

Perhaps the werwolf belief was also aided by 
such phenomena as imbecile children, brutal- 
ized, and ha-ving animal appetites. These ‘wild 
boys’ were often believed to have been stolen by 
anira.'ils — the bear, the wolf — and to have been 
brought up and suckled by them. ‘NYlifle many 
stories about such children are not authentic, 
there are some cases in which boys were actually 
found in the dens of wolves in India. They could 
not stand upright, went on all fours, ate raw meat, 
and tore clothes into shreds. Various theories 
have been suggested to explain their having been 
thus brought up, but, if some cases are authentic 
in wolf-haunted districts in India, there may have 
been instances from time to time in similar districts 
in Europe. This wouldin part explain the numerous 
folk-stories about children suckled by animals — 
e.q., that of Romulus and Remus.* The cases are 
of the kind described ns ‘ idiocy by deprivation,’ 
and, if such children survived, they would hardly 
differ from the insane persons who imagined they‘ 
were wolves, went on all fours, and ate raw 
flesh.* 

The case is parallel to that of women carried off by baboons 
or ora^-outangs, which has doubtless some foundation in fact 
(see CF, p. 277). 

4 . Werwolf and vampire. — While both werwolf 
ana vampire have a liking for human fleslt and 
blood, there is a marked difl’erenco between them. 
The werwolf is a living person assuming animal 
form for the sake of gratifying his desire. The 
vampire, on the other hand, is a resuscitated 
corpse, which rises from the grave to prey on the 
living, the reasons for the resuscitation being of 
various kinds (see Vasipire). But here and there 
links of connexion exist. Thus in Germany, 
Serbia, and modern Greece it is thought that 
the man who was a werwolf in life becomes a 
vampire after death. Hence the werwolf was 
burned, not buried, lest he should do mischief,* 
Again, the dead sometimes appear as werwolves. 
King John Lackland was said to be a wenvolf 
after his death, on the evidence of a monk of 
Worcester.* In Normandy within the last century 
priests watched at the grave to be sure of the 
good conduct of the deceased. If they saw that 
some lost person was about to become a wetavolf, 
they cut oil’ his head and threw it into the river.® 
A ghost may also appear as a wolf, like the wolf 
of Anspach in 1684, which was the ghost of a dead 
Burgomeister.® This corresponds to the Malay 
belief that ghosts of deiia wizards enter the 
bodies of tigers, unless the son of the wizard by 
certain rites attracts his father’s spirit to himself.’ 
Similar beliefs have already been noted among 
the Slavs, Benua, Chinese, natives of British 
Central Africa, Rhodesians, etc. (§ i). In New 
Zealand lizards were feared because the souls of 
those whose death-rites had been neglected became 
malignant and entered such creatures. They then 
gnawed the entrails of living men.® Demons and 

1 J. A. MacCulIoch, CF, p, 277 ; E B. TTIor, ‘TOld Men and 
Beast Children,* Anthrop. JUviev, i. [1603)21 f.; V. Ball, JAI 
lx. (18S0) 405 ; PJt^ U. 153, For ft recent instance of a wild 
girl found at Kainitftl, see Mominy port, July 27, 1914, and 
other newspapers of same date. Cf. also B. Kfpling'a JungU 
Books. 

s E. B. Sherlock, The FtelfU-inindtd, London, 1911, p. 166. 

» Hertz, pp. 83, 122, 128. * Ib. p. 110 

^ S^billot, Jr, 240. « Hertz, p. ^3. 

^T. J. Kewbold, British SeitUmmU <n Straits vj Malacca. 
London. 1S3D, Ii. SS7. 

* E. TreffCftr, JJl xiz^ [IS^] 120. 
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spirits of all kinds frequently take animal forms 
and act as the werwolf or vampire. Thus the 
French lubin was a spirit in the form of a wolf, 
which haunted churchyards to prey on the dead, 
like the Arabian ghfd, which takes the form of 
men or animals and eats corpses.' In Ethiopian 
lives of saints the king of the devils rides on a 
fire-breathing wolf and is followed by fiends in the 
form of wolves, while in Meroe the wicked are 
thought to he visited by evil spirits as wolves, 
jackals, etc.^ 

S. The ‘ sending.’ — A phenomenon analogous to 
that of the werwolf is that of the ‘sending’ — a 
thing or animal, sometimes animated or even 
created by the sorcerer, or some part of the 
sorcerer himself (his soul, etc.) and sent out 
by him to annoy or injure people. Examples 
occur over a wide-spread area and at various 
levels of civilization. The ‘sending’ is a kind 
of familiar of the wizard. In S.E. Australia the 
lizard is such a wizard familiar and is sent out 
to do injury.® Among the Eoro-speaking tribes 
of British New Guinea snakes and crocodiles are 
sent by sorcerers to kill. A fragment of the 
victim’s garment is put beside the snake in a pot ; 
then heat is applied to the pot, and the snake 
strikes at the fragment. Then it is let loose near 
where the victim passes, and attacks him because 
it recognizes the smell of the fragment on him. 
More magical is the method of the Bartle Bay 
sorceress, a ‘ sending ’ from whose body causes 
death. It leads a separate life from her after her 
death, or may pass to her daughter. At Gelaria 
this ‘sending’ is called labuni, and resembles a 
shadow. It leaves the woman’s body when she 
is asleep, and causes disease by inserting bone or 
stone in the victim. Should any one see it, it turns 
into an animal, and then again takes its human 
form. At Collingwood Bay the ‘ sending ’ is called 
farum, and is like a limbless old woman. It turns 
to a mosquito and sucks the victim’s blood, resum- 
ing human form at dawn.* In Banks Island, if 
any one eats a piece of a corpse, its ghost will go 
forth to harm a victim at the will of the eater. 
Here also and in the New Hebrides the mae, or 
sea-snake, acts as the familiar spirit of those who 
profess to have had intercourse ivith it.® Among 
the Malays and in Java insects and even horned 
deer are used as ‘sendings.’® Among the Yoruba 
sorcerers use the owl as a ‘ sending,’ and, should 
it be caught by the person whom it is intended to 
destroy, and its claws and wings broken, a similar 
injury is done to the sorcerer’s limbs.'' In the 
Cameroons a man selects a hippopotamus, leopard, 
elephant, gorilla, etc., as a friend, and the animal 
is then supposed to harm his enemies by stealth. 
But, if the animal dies or is slain, the man dies. 
Hence such animals are usually not hunted by 
fellow-tribesmen.® Matabele wizards digup corpses, 
transform them into hyenas, and use them as 
messengers or steeds. A wounded hyena escaping 
into a kraal is thought to show that this is the 
dwelling of a wizard.® Baronga wizards send 
forth crocodiles, lions, snakes, etc., to kill or 
wound.'® In Calabar each wizard has two owl 
messengers, or sends forth insects— stinging ants, 
beetles, etc, — into the house where he is to find 

1 W. 0. Hazlitt, Faiths and Folklore, London, lfl05, p. 374 ; 
Hertz, p. 110 ; Lane, jlrabian Society, p. 42. 

® E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Sdddn, London, 1907, I. 
26S. 

3 A. W. Howitt, JAI xvi. [1887] 34. 

4 O. G. Seligmann, IfeZanesians of Brit, New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 282 1., 610-643. 

5 Godrington, pp. 221 f., 188. 6 FL xiii. 167. 

7 Les Jlissions catholiques, Lyons, 1884, p. 249. 

8 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, ii. 
696 f. 

9 T. JT. Thomas, Eleven rears in Central S. Africa, London, 
1872, p. 293. 

1® Junod, p. 4661. 


his victim. Then he sends his iJdm — a gourd— to 
examine the house. Insects and ikim report 
whether there is any dangerous/iyit, or medicine, 
in it.' 

Bavili sorcerers will leopards and crocodiles to go 
and destroy, having obtmned this power through 
a medicine rubbed into their eyes. Then the 
animal becomes visible to them, ana they know that 
it is at their service.® In British Central Africa 
ivizards can create lions, or sometimes inspire 
existing lions, to go forth and destroy.® Among 
the Bondei ‘ dolls ’ of Indian com are animated by 
the sorcerer, and go forth to suck the blood of a 
victim, who turns sick and dies.* Zulu wizards 
send out owls and other animals, and Basutos 
crocodiles, to injure their victims. These are 
called their a?Ma»a:iM, ‘attendants.’® The Eskimo 
angakok sends a tupilak — a seal made by him. 
Should the victim kill it, he loses all strength and 
becomes a cripple. This seal is made of bones of 
various animals, covered with turf and blood, and 
charmed into life by a magic song.® A Siberian 
shaman will send out a ye^eela, or witch-animal, 
to fight that of another shaman. The shaman 
whose ye-keda is worsted shares its fate. Lapland 
wizards sent flies and darts against their enemies, 
and also a kind of ball. The last was fatal to the 
victim as well as to any one who came in its way.'' 
Witch-doctors among the Paraguay Indians send 
forth witch-beetles to enter their victims, and 
these beetles cause great terror when seen.® In 
Mexico, among the Tarahumare Indians sorcerers 
cause snakes, scorpions, toads, and centipedes to 
eat a man’s heart so that he dies.® The Twanas 
explain siclcness as caused by an evil animal sent 
by a sorcerer to eat away the patient’s life.'® In 
ancient Scandinavia it was believed that sorcerers 
could raise up a ghost or a corpse by their magic 
power and send it to do harm to an enemy. " The 
Indian, Benua, and Japanese examples of the 
animal familiar, cited above (§ i), should also be 
noted. 

Danish witches were believed to make a hare 
out of some wooden pegs and an old stocking, and 
send it to steal milk from cattle.'® The Esthonians 
believed in magic packets made by wizards and 
sent forth to do aU kinds of mischief — e.g. , to trans- 
form the victim.'® Among the Celts the druids 
had the power, by singing spells over a wisp of 
straw and flinging it in their victim’s face, to 
cause him to become mad, and all madness was 
attributed to such a ‘sending.’'* 

Not dissimilar to this conception of the ‘sending’ 
is the belief entertained in (Jelebes regarding the 
wer-man. The Torajas believe that a man’s spirit 
or inside, lainboyo, can go forth from him as a deer, 
pig, cat, ape, etc., while he is asleep at home. 
The lamboyo then assumes human form (this 
resembles tlie New Guinea labuni). Its victim is 
first made unconscious ; then in human form the 
lamboyo cuts him up, eats the liver, and joins the 
body together again. Soon after the victim wakes, 

1 Macsreffor, p. 224. 

2 K. E. Dennett, FL xvi. [1905] 391-393. 

3 Johnston, p. 451. 

4 G. Dale, JAI xxv. [1895] 223. 

8 H. Callaway, Religious System of (he Amazulu, Natal, 
1SS4, p. 348 ; JAI XX. 115. 

9 K. Easmussen, People of the Polar North, London, 1908, 
p. 155 ; cf. F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, do. 1893, p. 285. 

7 A. Calmet, Les Apparitions, new ed., Paris, 1751, i. 107. 

8 W, B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknovm Land, 
London, 1911, p. 165 1, 

9 Lutnboltz, I. 315. 

10 51, Eells, Ten Years of Mission Work among the Indians, 
Boston, 1886, p. 43. 

11 Vigfusson-Powell, Introd. p. lx.xvii ; FL x. 460. 

12 Thorpe, ii. 192; F'ix. 460. . „„„ 
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he dies. Elsewhere in Celebes a man is thought 
to have three souls. One of these, the tonoana, 
leaves him in sleep and acts as a werwolf, but, if it 
is long away or is fatally hurt, the owner dies. 

A wer-nian in human shape arranged for a rendezvous with a 
woman. Her husband overheard, and followed the wer-man, 
whose bodily form was meanwhile at work. He struck the 
lamhnyo oritonoano, which turned to a loaf. This he thrust into 
his bamboo tobacco box. Then, carrjing it to the place where 
the man was at work, he placed it on the Are. The omier 
begged him not to do this. But he still kept it in the fire, 
whereupon the man fell dead. 

In some cases this power of sending forth the 
soul is a natural gift, m others it is the result of 
contagion from another wer-man, or from anything 
vtuth which he has been in contact. This contagion 
can be made to leave such a person in the form of 
snakes or worms by means of severe medical 
treatment. The wer-man is known by his long 
tongue and unsteady eyes, which are of a green 
colour. A wer-man, when discovered, is punished 
by death. In these instances the spirit is but 
little different from the ‘sending’ or familiar 
spirit. In some cases, however, it is thought that 
there is an actual bodily transformation, and here, 
if the animal is wounded, the man who has thus 
changed his form is similarly hurt when discovered, 
or dies.^ Among the Oraons a witch sends out her 
soul as a cat, herself remaining insensible. Should 
it be injured in any way, she bears a similar 
wound.® 

This likeness may be further extended to the 
kindred phenomena of the bush-soul and the 
nagval, both of which bear some resemblance to 
the ‘ sending’ and to the laviboyo or tonoana. In 
Calabar the bush-soul is one of four souls possessed 
by everj[ man. It lives in a pig, leopard, etc., un- 
seen by its owner, but it must not be neglected by 
him, else the owner turns sick. Then the witch- 
doctor advises that an offering be made to it. If 
this appeases it, all is well. If not, the man dies. 
The witch-doctor can tell the man what sort of 
auimal encloses his bush-soul. He then takes care 
that neither he nor any one else harms it, for, if it 
is shot or trapped, the man dies ; vice versa, when 
the man dies, the bush-soul also dies.® Another 
observer, J. K. hlacgregor, writes that the death 
of the bush-soul merely causes wealeness to its 
owner. But it is possible for a man to purchase an 
extra bush-soul fromawitch-doctorwhicnis stronger 
than the other, and can be used for purposes of 
offence. He may command it to go and kill goats, 
if a leopard, or trample a farm, if a hippopotamus. 
If this soul dies, the oivner also dies. The owner 
of a bush-soul can transform himself into the 
animal in which his bush-soul is. 

A ohIeJ’9 son who had a hippopotamus for his hush-soul hod 
bDon paying a visit to another chief, but sent away his canoe. 
Asked how he would cross the river, ho rcpiied, • You will see.’ 
He took the loaf of a coco-yam, placed it on the water, sat on 
it, and at once disappeared below the surface. Then he was 
seen to cross the river as a hippopotamus, and on the other side 
ho became a man. 

It should be observed also that a man’s human 
soul, residing in _ himself, may leave his body 
through a medicine and take the souls of things 
that ho desires out of a house. Then he materisU- 
izes them, and the original articles fall to pieces.'* 
In Northern Nigeria among the Angass a man is 

1 A. 0. Kruijt, ‘Do wcerwolf bij de Toradja's van Midden- 
Celebes,' Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenhunde, 
xli. I1S99) 64Sf.; J. Knebel, ft. 6CSfI. ; GB’, pt. vii., Jlalder 
the Hrantiful, London, 1913, i. 811 ft. ; N. W. Tliomas, EDr 
xvii. 140; A. O. Kruijt, Ilet AnfinfemeU, The Hague, 1000, 
p. 109 f. 

s P. Dehon, ifemoirs of the Asiatic Societn of Bengal, 1. [1906) 

t M. H. Kingsley, TTesf Afr. Studies, London, 1S99, p. £03 f. t 
J. Parkinson, ilan, vi. [1900] 121; Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamg, ii. 694 ; cf. p. 69S tor a similar belief among the 
Balong of Cameroon. 

4 llacgrcgor, p. SS ; H. Goldie, Calabar and its Uitsion, 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 6L 


held to have a Tcarua which enters him at birth, 
and another, its counterpart, ivhich enters an 
animal. The death of the one causes the death of 
the other.^ The "whole belief in the bush-soul is 
not unlike the Roman belief in the genius. A 
man’s health depended on that of his genius, which 
often resided in a snake. If that -was killed, the 
man whose genius it was also died.® 

The nagual belief is found in Central America. 
In this case a youth obtained his nagual by dream- 
ing of an animal after a period of solitude and 
fasting. The nagual -ammal is closely bound up 
with the man henceforward. When it dies, the 
man dies ; when it is sick, he is sick. He has also 
the power of appearing as his nagual. Any wound 
caused on the animal form is then found on the 
man.® This resembles the belief in Motu, Melan- 
esia. A lizard, snake, or stone, etc., is selected ns 
a man’s tamaniu. His life is bound up with it. 
If it dies, or gets broken, or lost, the owner dies.* 
As already seen, the talamaur may be the soul, 
and, if it is •wounded, the body is found to have a 
similar wound. In an Eskimo story the spirit of a 
witch who has made a j’oung man ill is wounded 
in the lieel. At the same moment the witch dies 
in the next house.® 

Between the werwolf superstition and the various 
beliefs cited in this section there are certain simi- 
larities. Of these that which recurs constantly is 
the belief in repercussion. 

Injury’ to tho ‘ ecntling ’ entails injury to the sorcerer fYoruba, 
Kskhnos, Siberia) ; injury to tire animal friend entails injurj’ 
to the owner (Cameroon) ; injury to the bush-soul, nagnal, 
tamaniu, wer-soul, entails injury to the owner (Celebes, African 
instance, Oraons, Indians of Guiana) ; injury to the soul which 
takes the form of an animal ent-ails injury to tho owner ; injury 
to tho soul which enters an animal temporarily entails injury to 
the owner ; injury to the soul absent from tho body for some 
mischievous purpose entails injury to the owner (Eskimos, 
Melanesians) ; injury to the werwolf or other wer-auimal entails 
injury to the man in bis human form.® 

The real point of connexion between all the be- 
liefs is that something belonging to tho man, some 
part of the man, or the man himself in another 
form is injured. The injury then, because of the 
■vital connexion between the part and tho whole, 
or thing owned and owner (sympathetic magic), is 
seen on the man himself. But it is not clear that, 
as Frazer supposes, the wide-spread belief in wer- 
animals may ‘ be found to resolve itself into a 
belief in the external soul.’ ® The wcr-animal is, 
save in a very few instances (Khonds, Oraons, 
Malays, Chinese, Ibos and other AV. African 
peoples, Indians of Guiana), the man liimself 
transformed, not his soul, .^d, even where the 
owner of bush-soul or nagual is supposed to change 
himself into the animal containing it, or an animal 
of the kind, the transformation is a bodily one. 
The external soul, injury to which causes injury to 
the owner, is one thing ; the wer-animal, whicli is 
really the man himself transformed, is another. 
But the same theory or belief in repercussion is 
applicable to both. It is not by any means certain 
that the instance on which Frazer bases his theory 
of the wer-animal and the external soul can 
support it. There is no evidence that, when the 
Nutka novice is supposed to die and come to life 

1 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 11. 693. 

3 Plutarch’s Romane Qiicsfioius, cd. F. B. Jevons, London, 
1692, p. xlv’iL 

ST. Gage, Eew Surrey of the IF. JndieeS^ lotidon, 1C77, p. 
331 ; A. de Herrera, Gen. Hist, of Continent and Jtlands of 
America, do. 1720, iv. 133 ; Brinton, • Nagualiem,’ Rroe. Amer. 
Phil. Sae., xxxiii. [1694] £0 f. ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
lii. 443 f. 

4 Codrington, p. 25L t P.ink, pp. 371 !., 453. 

0 An Injury done to a fantasm or double is also found to bo 
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again before becoming a member of the wolf- 
society, he has exchanged souls with a wolf, so 
that both man and wolf are werwolves, or that 
there is anything here akin to the bush-soul.^ Nor 
again is it clear, as N. W. Thomas maintains,^ that 
lycanthropy is connected with nagualism rather 
than with transformation, or that the wer-animal 
was originally the familiar of the medicine-man. 
The comparatively few instances of the spirit 
going forth as a wer-animal suggest that we are 
here on the track of a difierent if analogous super- 
stition to that of lycanthropy with its supposed 
bodily transformation. Again, the familiar is 
hardly a form of the man himself, as the werwolf 
is, but rather sometimes of part of the man, or it 
is his messenger, which the werwolf does not seem 
to be. 

There may, however, bo a connecting link if we regard the 
phenomena of lycanthropy as based on the hallucinatory dreams 
of insane persons, preoccupied ivith ideas of transformation. 
Where a medicine-man is supposed to send forth his spirit 
either in its own shape or in that of an animal, while he remains 
quiescent at home, this may also be suggested by a hallucinatory 
dream. 

It seems better, therefore, to regard lycanthropy 
with its bodily transformation as distinct from the 
transformation of the outgoing spirit, and also 
from the ‘ sending,’ messenger, or familiar. They 
are analogous beliefs, to which similar conceptions 
— e.y., that of repercussion — have attached them- 
selves. But they are in origin diflferent. In the 
same way, though there is much in the fairy, 
demon, or witch superstitions which is -common to 
all (see Fairy), these are really distinct in origin. 

6. Conclusion. — The wide difl'usion of the wer- 
wolf superstition forms an excellent example of a 
universal belief being worked up into a supersti- 
tion or story bearing a common likeness in dinerent 
regions, without the belief in shape-shifting the 
werwolf superstition could not have existed. But, 
this being granted, persons of diseased mind in all 
stages of civilization easily conceived themselves to 
be ferocious animals preying upon other human 
beings. The belief itself was easily exploited by 
interested persons — medicine-men, sorcerers, etc. ; 
or some of these might themselves be half-crazed, 
as medicine-men often are through their austerities 
(see Austerities). In certain cases — e.y., thatof 
the Norse berserkrs — the insane fit was heightened 
by the wearing of animal-skins ; or, in others, 
totemism, in its later stages, may have helped the 
form of the superstition, as in the Arcadian and 
some Irish Celtic examples. 
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LYING. — The English word ‘lie ’with its con- 
geners and derivatives represents a concept which, 
if hard to define, is yet unique and irresolvable 
into any other. While it cannot be claimed either 
(a) tliat all persons are agreed as to what precisely 
constitutes a lie or lying, or (6) that anything like 
the same ethical significance has at all times and 
in all communities been attached to the practice 
generally understood to be denoted by the Teutonic 
word and by the words commonly regarded as its 
equivalents in other languages, yet in English at 

1 Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 699, iii. 619, GBtl, pt. vii.. Balder 
the Beautiful, ii. 270 f. 

E ERrll xvu. 149, Man, ii. [1902] 117. 1 


any rate this term, and in a somewhat less degree 
' any word or periphrasis which is tliought to be 
’ merely a covert alternative for it, is viewed and, 

I by those to whom it is applied, is resented as con- 
, veying a reproach, or at least an opinion, generic- 
' ally different from any other. It would probably 
be conceded that nowhere has antipathy to lying 
I and sensitiveness to the imputation of it reached a 
higher intensity than among ourselves ; and a study 
of the import of the term in our own language may 
therefore be taken as in a manner typical and 
representative. 

I. Sources of modern conception. — Historically 
the English lie has, if we may so speak, a fourfold 
pedigree — Saxon, Jewish, Grmco-Latin, and Christ- 
ian. It signifies, that is, a vice or vicious act, 
which derives its peculiar reputation partly from 
the language and sentiment of our pagan fore- 
fathers, partly from conceptions that find expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Scriptures of the OT, partly 
from Greek and Roman thought and literature, 
and, as we shall contend, partly from the specific 
teachings of Christianity. If it be alleged against 
this analysis that our sensitive regard for veracity 
is rather of feudal origin, the objection, even if 
well-founded, is of no moment, that feature of 
feudal ethics being itself derived from some or all 
of the four sources enumerated. 

(1) Saxon. — The presence in all the Teutonic 
languages of a substantially identical word of like 
meaning attests the perennial importance of the 
thing meant. To ‘ lie ’ is to say that which is not. 
And we cannot doubt that the tribesman who had 
the skill, and the heart, on occasion to do this un- 
detected was held in different esteem from the 
man who could not or would not ; whether in 
higher or in lower esteem, we cannot in the absence 
of adequate evidence be sure ; that might perhaps 
depend on, and change with, the varying circum- 
stances of the community. 

(2) Jewish. — When at length on British soil the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were gradually led to pro- 
fess the Christian faith, that faith brought with it 
a moral code derived in unequal degrees from the 
three other sources named above, of which the 
most ancient and explicit was the Hebraic. 
Although the Decalogue contains no precept ‘ Thou 
sbalt not lie,’ the prohibition of ‘false witness’ 
reprobates the most frequent and injurious form 
of lying. Prophets and moralists enlarged the 
prohibition. ‘ The voice of the Lord crieth unto 
the city,’ says Micah (6®), ‘for the inhabitants 
thereof have spoken lies, and their tongue is de- 
ceitful in their mouth ’ (6“ ; cf. Is 30® 59'®, Jer 23''*) ; 
‘Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord’ 
(Pr 12®®); ‘A righteous man hateth lying’ (13*; 
cf. Ps 119'®®). Especially guilty are ‘false pro- 
phets ’ who in the name of the Lord ‘ prophesy lies 
... a lying vision ... a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of their own heart’ (Jer 14'* ; cf. Zee 13®). _ 

(3) Grceco-Latin. — Meanwhile early Hellenic 
sentiment viewed lying without horror ; ■virtually, 
as craft, it had in Hermes a patron-god. Perjury, 
however, was deemed perilous, incurring the wrath 
of Zeus. Subsequently, as witness the gnomic 
poets,' civic morality coupled veracity with justice 
as laudable (cf. Plato, Eep. i. 331 B) ; and Sophocles 
proclaimed the ugliness of falsehood : 

* Honourable (koA6v) it nowise is to speak lies ; though when 
the truth brings a man dire destruction, ’tis pardonable to say 
even what is not honourable ’ (Irag. 323). 

Finally, philosophy pronounced falsehood intnnsi- 
cally vicious. Plato (Eep. ii. 382 A, 389 B-D), while 
permitting his ‘ guardians ’ to use it, now and 
again, medicinally and officially ‘ for the benefit of 
the State,’ bids them punish it rigorously in pnvate 
individuals as ‘ a practice pernicious and subversive 

» e.g. Mimnermus, Irag. 8 : ‘ With thee and me be truth, most 
just ol all things.' 
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of the commonwealth,’ and in his latest work 
(Laws, 730 B f. ) extols truth as ‘ foremost of all good 
things’; for the truthful man is ‘trustworthy, 
whereas he who loves wilful falsehood is untrust- 
worthy (fiTTitrros), and ho who loves involuntary 
falsehood is foolish.’ Aristotle (Eth. Nic, iv. 7. 6) 
deems ‘ lying ’ (t6 ^evdos) essentially ‘ mean (<j>av\ov) 
and blameworthy.’ The ‘truth-lover’ 
stands in notable contrast with him who rejoices 
in falsehood {& i^ei55et airQ xo^P^'')) of 

character distinct from him who lies for the sake 
of gain or glory (ib. § 12). In Stoicism the vicious- 
ness of falsehood, although not expressly affirmed, 
is tacitly assumed. Thus ideal good is in effect de- 
fined by Seneca (Ep. Ixvi. 6) as ‘a mind set on 
truth.’ 1 To the consistent Stoic acceptance of un- 
verified ‘ opinion ’ as a substitute for truth or real 
knowledge would be equivalent to inveracity. 
Altogether, Greek philosophy had energetically 
discountenanced the art of lying, and, when 
Latinized, had found an ally in old-fashioned 
Homan prejudice against wilful untruth. 

(4) Ohristian. — The NT endorsed and deepened 
the injunctions of Jewish theology and Gentile 
ethics. ‘ Lie not one to another,’ vTites St. Paul 
to the Colossians (3^); the Christian is to forgo 
all ‘ lying,’ and this for the new and characteristi- 
cally Christian reason that ‘ we are members one of 
another’ (Eph 4“). And with this Pauline moni- 
tion the warnings of the Apocalypse agree. Into 
the heavenly city no ‘ liar ^ may enter (Rev 21’) ; 
outcast thence is ‘ every one that loveth and maketh 
a lie ’ (22'“), where notlnng is lost to the ethics of 
truth if by ‘ lie ’ be meant idol or counterfeit god ; 
tliat, theologically, is the typical lie — idolatry 
falsifying man’s conception of the divine attributes 
and therewith the standard of truth. In the 
S5moptic Gospels ‘hypocrisy’ (Mt 23^^, Lk 12’) 
would appear to express what in St. John is called 
simply ‘lying ’ (4>svSoi), of which ‘ the devil ’ (Jn S**) 
is first cause. Thus for Christianity the spirit of 
lying is opposed to the spirit of truth as darkness 
is to light. It is antagonistic to God and incom- 
patible with fellowship in the Clmrcli of Christ. 
And this abhoiTcnce of lying as deadly sin, though 
too often grievously violated in nominal Chris- 
tendom, has endured throughout the centuries, 
permeates our finest literature, and is reflected in 
the life and conduct of many a plain, honest man 
to-day. 

2. Philosophical theories. — Theology and custom- 
morality apart, moral philosophers of different 
schools condemn lying on different grounds; the 
intuitionist as intrinsically repugnant to ‘right 
reason ’ or ‘ moral sense ’ or ‘ conscience,’ the eudm- 
nionist or perfectionist because it impairs well- 
being and self-development, the utilitarian because, 
on the whole, if not in every instance, it would 
tend to the diminution of the sum-total of pleasure 
experienced. Whether the utilitarian sanction is 
well-founded in fact may he questioned. It is argu- 
able that the wide acceptance of utilitarian ethics 
has been attended by an increased indifference to 
truth. _ Whereas_ lying is demonstrably contrary to 
other ideals — universal benevolence, perfection, or 
the beautiful — there is no guarantee that truth- 
seeking will bring either to the individual or to 
tlie community a surplus of pleasure, or that more 
pleasure may not be secured by an admixture of 
well-timed falsehood. But, even {f utilitarian theory 
could demonstrate the all but universal inexpedi- 
ency of lying, such calculative disapproval of it as 
hedonisti’cally impplitic is not the same thing as 
hating a lie for its own sake. It is tliis tlmt 
would .seem to be ethically the point of main con- 
sequence, distinguishing man from man — the 

1 ‘ Animus vera Intiicns, poritus (utricndortim ac petendorum, 
non ex opinionc, osd ex nalura prclia rebus imponens.' 


presence or absence of a deep aversion to lying as 
such. Of less real importance is the much debated 
question, too complex to summarize here, of excep- 
tional contingencies in which, notwithstanding that 
aversion, it may be right to speak falsely, just ns 
killing is sometimes right. But we may consider 
whether lies c.an be classified, and attempt a more 
exact determination of the essential constituents 
of lying. 

3. Analysis and classification of lying. — ^The aim 
of a lie is to misrepresent facts, or purpose, or feel- 
ing. To be a liar is to do this habitually and wil- 
fully. Of each particular lie tlie motive is normally 
some gain foreseen or conjectured ns attainable by 
deceiving somebody as to (1) what has happened, 
(2) what one purposes, or (3) how one feels. In 
popular usage the term ‘ lie ’ is apt to be limited to 
the first kind. But I lie no less really, if (2) I 
promise what I have no intention of doing, or if (3), 
being glad, I feign sorrow. This is sometimes 
overlooked or even denied. With regard to declara- 
tions of purpose, it is rightly urged that unforeseen 
circumstances alter cases, and to promise what one 
may eventually see reason not to perform is no 
falsehood. But it is lying, if at the time of speak- 
ing I have not the intention professed ; or if I 
deliberately, but insincerely, protest that in no 
circumstances ivill I change my mind ; or if, having 
changed it, I allow those concerned to go on believ- 
ing my purpose to be unchanged. The last is a 
very common form of falsehood. Similarly, ns 
regards feeling, many people who would be ashamed 
to state that tliey had seen what they had not seen, 
make no scruple about pretending goodwill towards 
persons for whom they have none, with the object 
sometimes of getting general credit for a kindness 
of heart which is not theirs, sometimes of misleail- 
ing tlie victims of their dbsimulation. 

Not all deceit, however, is lying. For, although 
the essence of lying is intent to deceive, there must 
be also, to constitute a lie, either (n) untrue words, 
or (b) such reticence os in the context (of speech or 
action) amounts to false statement— c.y., if I say 
‘ He gave me twenty pounds,’ when in fact ho gave 
me fifty (cf. Ac 5*), or if I adopt and publish as my 
own an essay largely written by another man. To 
lie is, as Kant well says, ‘ to communicate one’s 
thoughts to another through words which (inten- 
tionally) contain the opposite of that which the 
speaker thinte.’’ It matters not whether the false 
belief is created by positive affirmation or by omis- 
sion of -words necessary to the establishment of a 
true belief. 

Allegory is not falsehood, provided it is designed 
and adapted to embody truth. It was bocanse early 
Greek mythology did not in Plato’s judgment fullil 
this condition that he regarded allegorizing inter- 
pretations of it ns in no way bettering the c-a-se for 
Homer and Hesiod (Rep. ii. 378 D). As with alle- 
gory, so with all fiction. Stage-plays and novels 
exhibit in the form of ‘ stories ’ events that are not 
history, present or past, and yet mislead nobody. 
A ‘ story ’ is a lie, then, onlj' when it falsely disowns 
its fictitious origin. Even pseudonymous author- 
ship does not necessarily involve falsehood. Not 
all illusion is deception. Daniel is dramatically 
as legitimate ns Hamlet or Coriolanus. But the 
pope who, to intimidate a Frankish king and 

f iractising on his credulity, sent him a private 
etter purporting to come from .St. Peter was no 
dram.atist, but a forger ; and forgeiy is falsehood. 
It is doubtful whether equivocation, where a state- 
ment is equally susceptible of two meanings, one 
false and one true, should, because calculated to 
deceive, bo accounted lying. As an isolated act, it 
probably should not. But the man who habitnallj’ 

I E. Cxird, Critical Philatophy cf Kant, Gla*jovr, JiiSO, H. 
S37. 
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equivocates is an untruthful man. Under the head 
of equivocation may fairly he "brought many of those 
partially deceptive utterances which are sometimes, 
but unconvincingly, defended as mere social con- 
ventions on a par mth the customary phraseology 
of address and other ‘ common forms of speech 
generally understood.'^ If, e.g., in declining an 
unwelcome invitation I express regret at heing 
unable to accept it, the defence that this is a ususu 
and well-understood way of notifying my intention, 
while disguising the motive, is inadequate. But, 
supposing I do regret the disappointment which 
my refusal may cause or the circumstances which 
render the invitation unacceptable, the phrase 
employed is equivocal rather than actually false. 
If, instead of declining, I profess 'pleasure in accept- 
ing’ the invitation, the pleasure need not he wholly 
fictitious ; for it is in my power by an effort of 
goodwOl (a) to feel pleasure in accepting, and not 
refusing, the civility offered, and (6) to find altru- 
istic pleasure in a visit not naturally attractive. By 
thus choosing to he pleased, a man determines on 
the side of truth what would have been equivoca- 
tion. Even where there is an actual element of 
falsehood, we recognize degrees of insincerity. A 
statement which in the main reveals the speaker’s 
purpose, feeling, or knowledge of fact, hut disguises 
some detail, is not in the same degree vicious as an 
entirely misleading utterance, unless, of course, 
the point misrepresented is the most essential, in 
which case the saying may he exemplified that ‘ the 
worst lies are half truths.’ Yet we cannot alto- 
gether reject the widely spread view of ‘ common 
sense,’ that a direct lie stands on a different footing 
from any indirect device whether of hiding the 
truth (sttppressio veri) or of creating a false impres- 
sion {suggestio falsi). There is a common under- 
standing that, when we speak, we do not state 
what we know to he untrue. Socially regarded, 
then, a direct lie is a graver breach of faith, and 
a worse blow to mutual confidence, than any state- 
ment, however evasive, which does nob actually 
violate this understanding. 

4. Conclusion. — On the ivhole, themain difference 
between ancient and ‘ modern ’ views of inveracity 
is that in the latter censure is directed primarily 
on discrepance between statement and thought 
rather than on the divergence from reality of 
a spoken, or unuttered, proposition. ‘Modern’ 
morality tends to be severe upon misstatements, 
apparently wilful, of particular facts, but is 
strangely lenient wherever ‘ ignorance ' can be 
pleaded — as if ignorance was not often wilful, or 
reckless, indifference to truth. Many persons will 
habitually declare as fact anything that they do 
not positively know to be untrue, and, when con- 

1 J. Butler, Analogy, Dissertation ii. ‘ Of the Nature of Virtue’ 
{ad fin.) (ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 295). 


victed of error, take no shame to themselves. 
They ‘ thought ’ it was so. To Plato such untrue 
‘thought’ or ‘lie in the soul’ appeared more 
manifestly evil than any spoken lie ; and, though 
Christianity, supervening, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between wilful sin ancf intellectual error, 
there is nothing in the NT to justify, and the 
Johannine writings abundantly discountenance, 
the ‘modern’ view aforesaid, which indeed rests 
upon nothing better than the assumption that we 
are entitled to ignore truth, if not to pervert it. 
In practice the former habit leads on to the latter. 
Having once entertained and echoed some un- 
truthful allegation, a man will often shut his ears 
to all disproof and pervert other facts in support 
of it. Again, if ‘lying’ proper implies some kind 
of utterance, the wider concept of ‘ falsehood ’ in- 
cludes (a) self-deception, and (6) the unuttered lie 
cherished in tlie heart and potent to vitiate judg- 
ments whether of fact or of value. The dishonest- 
minded man frequently propagates untruth with- 
out any formal or positive lying. If he thus on 
technical grounds escapes heing designated a liar, 
he yet comes within Aristotle’s description of ‘ the 
man who delights in falsehood as such.’ Doubtless 
this permanent disposition is acquired only through 
repeated indulgence in lying for the sake of some 
particular gain. If it is seldom attained, an in- 
termediate stage is very frequent. Many men 
and women rarely tell the truth, regarding it as 
something too precious to give away 1 
The relation of inveracity to ‘that most excel- 
lent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence,’ emerges in Butler’s ‘ Dissertation 
of the Nature of Virtue,’ Linking ‘falsehood’ as 
a cardinal vice ivith ‘injustice’ and ‘unprovoked 
violence,’ Butler holds that ‘ veracity! as well as 
justice is to be our rule of life ’ ; by these our 
benevolence must be conditioned. 

Of the view which condemns lying as violation 
of a man’s duty to himself, the typical exponent 
is Kant, who stigmatizes a lie as ‘ an annihilation 
of the dignity of man,’ and deprecates argument 
from the injury done by the liar to others as con- 
fusing ‘ the duty of truth with the duty of benefi- 
cence ’ (Caird, ii, 384). On the other hand, the 
best English moralists of the past century, not- 
ably Sidgwick and Martineau, take a ivider and at 
the same time a more discriminating view of the 
nature and harmfulness of falsehood. 

liiTERATiniB. — In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
art, see H. Sidgwick, Methods of Etkicst, London, 1907, bk, 
iii. ch. vii. (from the intuitional standpoint), bk. iv. cb. iii. 
(from the utilitarian standpoint); J. Martineau, Types oj 
Ethical Theory’^, Oxford, 18S6, section on ‘ Veracity ’ (pt. ii. bk. 
i. ch, 6, 5 12) ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, do. 18S3, 
p. 344 f. ; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, London, 1897, 
pp. 189, 319 f. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 
1907, i. 90, 192-190. For the attitude. of non-Christian peoples 
towards lying see MI, ch. xxx. f. J, M. SCHIJLHOF. 
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MA'ARRI.— 

I. Life. — Abu’l-*AIa Ahmad ibn 'Abdallih ibn Sulaiman al- 
lla*arri, the celebrated Muhammadan poet and man o( letters^ 
was born in a.d. 973 at 3Ia*arra (Ma'arrat aI-Nu*man), a 
prosperous Syrian town situated about 20 miles south of 
Aleppo. At an early age he became almost completely blind in 
consequence of an attack of smallpox, but so extraordinary was 
his power of memory that this misfortune did not seriously 
interfere %vith the literary studies to which he afterwards 
devoted himself. It would seem that at first he intended to 
make poetry his profession. The sums gained by writing pane- 
gyrics were often immense, and may well have tempted an 
ambitious youth with the example of Mutanabbi before him. 
Abu’l-‘A1&, however, declares that his poems were not written 
for hire. ProbabU' this is true in the sense that he soon 


abandoned a career which, lucrative as it might he, entailed 
dependence on the precarious favours of patronage and was 
destructive of every feeling of self-respect. From the age of 
20 to 36 he remained at Maarra, a poor and comparatively un- 
known scholar, supported by a small annual pension paid from 
o trust-fund. During this time he composed the greater part 
of the collection of poems entitled Siqt af-Z07id(‘bpark3 from 
the ®nder ’), in which the influence of Mutanabbi is apparent. 
"With the object of seeking a wider field (or his talents, he left 
Ma'arra in a.d, 1003 and journeyed to Baghdad, he was 

well received by the learned men; but, instead of settling tnere, 
as he had planned, he departed after astay of eighteen iiiontns, 
and, on returning home, announced his intention to retire “O® 
the world. Though, according to his own statement, it was lack 
of means and the news of his mother's Illness that caused him 
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to quit the capital, there seems to ho little doubt that he took 
this step on account of an indignity which he suffered at the 
hands of a powerful noble whom he was so imprudent ns to 
offend. The remainder of his life was passed in teaching and 
writing. His jDicture of himself a.s a misanthropic recluse 
conveys a false impression. From Baghd.ad he returned with a 
reputation that not only made him the first man in his native 
town, but also brought disciples from all parts to hear him dis- 
course on Arabic philology and literature. He had many friends, 
and his letters to them show ‘a kindly interest both in men 
and things’ (The Letters of AUt’l-'AlS, ed. Margoliouth, Introd. 

& xxic). He complains of his povcrtyi but the Persian poet 
a^ir-i Khusrau, who visited Ma’arra in A.u. 1047, describes him 
as very rich (Sa/ar-nhmah, ed. 0. Schefer, Paris, 18S1, p. 10= 
p. 35 of the BV. tr.). ila'arti died in A.u. 1058. 

2 . Writings. — Besides the Siq( al-zand, already mentioned, 
Ua’arri is the author of another and far more remarkable volume 
of poetry, entitled Luzum mS lam yalzam, in reference to a 
tcclinical peculiarity of rhyme, and generally known ns the 
Luzumiyyal. These poems, written after his visit to Baghdad, 
contain religious, moral, and philosophical reflexions and deal 
with a great variety of topics. The prevailing tone is pessi- 
mistic and sceptical, but many passages occur in which 
Ma’arri speaks as an orthodox Muslim. The Ritalat al-ghufriin 
(described and partially translated by the present writer in 
JRAS, 1000, pp. 037-720, and 1902, pp. 76-101, 337-362, 813- 
847 ; ed. Cairo, 1907) takes the form of an epistle addressed to 
'All ibn Manjur of jUeppo, who is better known by the name of 
Ibn al-Qarilj. In this Lucianio work Ibn al-Qarih is imagined to 
have entered paradise, where he holds a series of conversations 
with pre-Islamio poets, and the author discusses the opinions of 
the leading Muhammadan freethinkers (zaniidiga). His Letters, 
composed in an elaborately artificial and allusive stjle, have 
been edited, with Eng. tr., by D. S. Margoliouth. The long 
list of his minor works, of which only a fea’ are extant, includes a 
supposed imitation of the Qur'an, entitled Al-fttgul irn 't-ghdydt. 
Ma'arri is said to have boasted that, if it were ‘ polished by the 
tongues of four centuries of readers,’ it would bear comparison 
with the original (see references in I. Goldziher, Muhamm. 
Studien, Halle, 1SS9-90, li. 403); but this appears to be an in- 
vention. What he attempted was probabiy a parody of 
Qur’anio style rather than a deliberate challenge to the dogma 
of fp'd:, which claims lor the Qur’an a miraculous and 
inimitable perfection. 

3. Doctrines. — It is difEcult to give a clear 
accomit of Ma'arri’s religious and pliilosopliical 
beliefs. Not only are they, to a large e.xtent, 
negative in character, hut the evidence derived 
from some passages in his UTitings is counter- 
balanced by other passages which, if they stood 
alone, would lead us to the opposite conclusion. 
These contradictions are most strikingly exempli- 
fied in his attitude towards Isliim. Any one who 
wished to prove him orthodox might quote from 
the Luzunw/yat numerous instances in which the 
poet unequivocally accepts nearly all the chief 
Muhammadan doctrines, yet his pages are full 
of denials, doubts, and criticisms which, though 
cautiously expressed, show a strong anti-Islamic 
tendency, and will convince any impartial reader 
that the charge of heresy brought against him by 
certain of his contemporaries was not unjustified. 
Several explanations of the inconsistency have 
been ofiered. The question is important, since 
whatever solution we adopt must afiect our 
estimate of Ma'arri. Can it be assumed that he 
is equally sincere when he writes as a pious Muslim 
and when he preaches the gospel of rationalism ? 
That seems incredible, e.xcept on the hypothesis 
that Ma'arri, while doubting the divine origin of 
Islfim, also distrusted the human intellect, and 
hesitated to cut himself loose from the faith in 
which he was bred. Such an explanation, however, 
does not accord with his confident and emphatic 
appeal to reason as the highest authority. Tiie 
following quotations from the Cairo ed, of the 
Luzfimiyyut {A.D. 1891) illustrate his views on tliis 
point. 

‘ Reason is the most predous gilt thou bast received ' (i. 161. 1). 
• Traditions have come down to us which, if they be genuine, 
possess great importance; but tliey are weakly attested. 
Consult Reason and pay no heed to anytliing else. Reason is 
the best adviser in the world’ (i. 2SS. Sf.). ’Bo guided by 
Reason and do whatever it decmsgoo<i’ (i. Sfli. 8). ‘ Mj’ Reason 
is indignant that I should lay it aside in order to follow Sh-afil 
and Malik ’ (ii. 150. 3). ‘ O Reason, 'tis thou that speakest tlie 
truth. Perish the foot who invents traditions or expounds 
theml’Ol. 190. 4). 

Those who hold that Ma’arri’s orthodox utter- 
ances do not express what he wholly or partly 


believed, but were designed to mask his real 
convictions and t-o serve as a defence against any 
dangerous attack, are attributing to him a course 
of action that he himself openly professes. 

J Society compels mo to play the hypocrite ’ (ii. 139. 4). * 1 
raise mj- voice to pronounce absurdities, bat I only whisper the 
truth’ (ii. 36. 13). ‘ Conceal thy thoughts even from tlio friend 
at thy side ’ (i. 272. 1). 

His opinions were of a sort that could not be 
communicated without some dis^ise ; and this 
necessity, which he disliked (cf. ii. 34. 2), is the 
source of many superficial contradictions in his 
writings. The suggestion that his ideas were 
dictated and controlled by the complex form of 
rhyme which he uses throughout the Lvzfamyyat 
is inadequate ns a general explanation of the facts, 
although it may cover part of them. Something 
also should be allowed for the influence of an 
Isliimic atmosphere and tradition upon the lan- 
guage of the poems, an influence to which, perhaps, 
their author at times consciously surrendered 
himself. 

While Ma'arri adopted certain ascetic practices 
and held certain religious and moral beliefs, his 
genius was essentially critical, sceptical, more apt 
to destroy than to construct. He could think for 
himself, but lacked the power of developing and 
combining his speculations. Unable to find rest in 
any religious or philosophical system, he fell into 
a fatalistic pessimism tempered, as not seldom 
happens in such cases, by a good deal of active 
benevolence. Ho claims to unfold to his readers 
the secret thoughts of mankind (i. 230. 15), and it 
is true that his poems reveal the inmost spirit of 
contemporary Muhammadan culture in its man5'- 
sided aspects. We are hero concerned only with 
his main points of view and with the opinions and 
beliefs to which he was led by reflecting on the 
problems of life. For the sake of convenience the 
subject may be classified under a few general 
heads. 

(a) Scepticism. — In several passages of the 
Lnzumiyy&t Ma'arri discusses the origin and 
nature oi religion. He ignores, although ho docs 
not formally deny, the theory of divine revelation. 
Religion, as he sees it, is a matter of inheritance 
and habit. 

‘They live ns their fathers lived before them, and bequeath 
their religion mechanically, just ns they found it * (i. 2-18. 13). 

* In nil thy afTaira thou art Batlsficd nith blind conformity, even 
when thou eayest, God is One*** (i. 252, 2). 

He disapproves of conformity {taqlid), not because 
it is opposed to genuine faith, but on the ground 
that it IS irrational. 

‘ It Is not reason that makes men religious : they are taught 
religion by their next of kin* (ii, 403. 13); cf. the cclehnvted 
verses (ii. 201. 7ff.): ‘The Muslims are mistaken and the 
Christians arc on the wrong road, J x\nd the Jelly’s are all astray 
and the Magians are in error. | Alankind fall into two chu^-jics 
— the intelligent | Without rcllpon, and tlio religious without 
Intelligence.' 

The whole fabric of popular religion is raised on 
fear, fraud, and greed (i. 251. last line, 65. 9, ii. 
196. 5). The poet characterizes the great world- 
systems as a mass of forged traditions and doc- 
trines which not only are repugnant to reason hut 
have undergone vital alteration at the liands of 
their own adherents (ii. 20. 15, 196. 3, 404. 2, 409. 
9). All of them are tainted xvith falsehood ; no 
community possesses the truth (hudii) entire (ii. 
177. 10). "Ma'arri does not shrink from applying 
this principle to Islam, though here, ns has been 
remarked above, he speaks with two voices and 
avoids positive statements of disbelief. In the 
case of other religions hiscriticism is less restrained ; 
thus, referring to the Cmcifixion, ho says (ii. 
409. 7 fT.) : 

•II what they (the Christians) say concerning Jesus is true, 
where was His lather? How did He abandon His son to Hi* 
enemies T Or do they suppose that they defeated Him ? ’ 

He disbelieves in miracles (ii. 252. 11), augury 
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(i. 104. 3, 327. 10), and astrology (i. 254. 1, ii. 330. 2). 
On these matters he had been able to reach a 
delinite conclusion, but he was rarely so fortunate. 
E.xperienoe assured him that human knowledge is 
a leap in the dark. 

‘ Thui'e is no certivinty ; my utmost effort results only in 
opinion and conjecture ' (ii. 23. 14). ‘ Colocynth does not know 
what gave it its bitterness, nor honey why it is sweet. Ye 
asked me, but I had no power to answer you : any one who 
pretends to know is a liar ’ (i. 103. 6). 

All his metaphysical speculations close on the 
note of agnosticism. 

‘Some men assert that nothing really exists, but have they 
proved that there is neither misery nor happiness ? We oppose 
them in this controversy, and God knows which o( us is farther 
from the truth ’ (ii. 281. 1). 

As regards the question of a future life, he 
admits that the soul may perhaps be immortal 
(ii. 171. 7). No one can tell whither it goes (i. 225. 
7, 248. 6). It is a subtle thing, and, although it is 
confined in the body, the intellect cannot perceive 
it ; will it be conscious of what befalls it hereafter ? 
(i. 211. 6). If mind accompanies it, it may have 
memory of its life in this world (i. 140. 6). The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is nob corroborated by 
reason (ii. 171. 9 ft'.). In other passages, however, 
he alludes to an infinite cycle of dissolution and 
re-composition, of death and re-birth, as the destiny 
of all living beings (ii. 169. 13 ff.). 

(5) Pessimism. — ^Amidst tlie welter of doubt 
from which he struggled in vain to escape Ma'arri 
found one undeniable fact, namely, death (i. 256. 
6, 291. If.). "Wherever he looked, he saw the 
cruel hand of Fate dragging all to destruction (ii. 
146. 13). The life of man is a journey to the tomb 
(ii. 81. last line), a bridge between two deaths (i. 
308. 12), a disease Avhich only death can cure (i. 
182. 3), a long torment (i. 69. penult.). Contem- 
plating the futile pain of existence, he exclaims : 

• M!vv 1 never rise from the dead 1 I take no delight in living, 
though ray fame ia spread afar’ (i. 426. 9 f. ; of. i. 374. 17). 

Of such a view of life celihacy is the logical conse- 
quence, nor in this case could the poet be accused 
of preaching what he did not practise (ii. 359. 7 ft'.). 
He held that procreation is a sin 0. 45. 3fii, ii. 
299. 4). No one has the right to increase the sum 
of suffering by bringing children into the world 
(i. 349. 13) : 

‘If you wish to be kind to your sons, leave them in your 
loins ’ (i. 397. last line). 

Children are burdens (i. 289. 12), and a man’s son 
is his worst foe (i. 400. 2 ; cf. i, 45. 3 ff.). Fathers 
should provide husbands for their daughters, but 
should warn their sons not to marry (i. 216. 10). 
Ma'arri depicts the universal misery and wicked- 
ness of mankind in terms that no satirist has 
surpassed. The world is a sea of raging passions 
which drive us to and fro until we are engulfed 
(i. 49. 6) ; it is like a carcass, and we are the dogs 
barking around it (i. 224. 9). 

‘When you come back to realities, every human being is 
wretched’ (ii. 20. 7). 

He repeats again and again that human nature is 
radically evil (i. 50. 8, 94. 3, 353. Ilf., 403. 5). 

‘Better than the beat of them is a rock which commits no 
wrong and tells no lies ’ (i. 95. 12). 

Good is soon burnt out, but evil smoulders for a 
long time (i. 270. 11 f.). The proportion of good in 
the world is exceedingly small (i. 315. 3). Fate, 
not free will, is the cause of men’s wickedness, 
and the crow cannot change its colour (i. 311. 
6ff.). 

‘Do not seek to reform a world whose righteousness God 
never ordained ’ (i. 110. 3). 

It follows that no human actions incur blame or 
deserve praise, and the poet says in one place 
(ii. 79. 10 f.) that only religious scruples prevented 
him from accepting this doctrine. Elsewhere he 
denies that men sin under compulsion (i. 354. 8, 
ii. 254. 3). 

‘ They are unjust to each other, but the Creator of injustice 
Is certainly just ’ (ii. 280. 6). 


While castigating his neighbours and contem- 
poraries, Ma'arri does not spare himself (i. 48. 7). 
His pessimism extends to the future : 

‘ If this age is bad, the next will be wes-se ’ (ii. 171. 17). 

(c) Asceticism. — He earnestly desired to with- 
draw from a society of knaves and hypocrites and 
a world of bitter illusions. 

‘ Would that I were a savage in the desert, idly smelling the 
spring flowers 1 ’ (ii. 28. 14). ‘ Be a hermit as far as possible, 
tor one who speaks the truth is a bore to his friends’ (i.66. 1). 
‘ The happiest man in the world is an ascetic who dies child- 
less’ (i. 212. 3). 

But the value of asceticism depends on the motives 
by which it is inspired: the humble father of a 
famUy is superior to the ostentatious pietist (i. 208. 
17 ff.). Maarri seems to have learned at Baghdad, 
if not during his earlier travels, some peculiar 
doctrines and practices of Indian origin, connected 
more particularly with the Jains. He thinks it 
ivrong to kill animals for food or to hurt them in 
any way, and therefore excludes from his diet not 
only meat, but also eggs, milk, and honey (i. 232. 
9 ft'., ii. 169. 9, 210. 13, 264. 13, 373. 9 ; cf. JRAS, 
1902, p. 313 ft'.). In his opinion there is greater 
virtue in letting go a captured flea than in giving 
alms to a beggar (i. 212. 9). He praises the Indian 
custom of burning the dead instead of burying 
them, and adduces practical arguments in favour 
of cremation (i. 235. 5ff., 418. 20 f., ii. 407. 3). 
The religious enthusiasm of the Indian ascetics 
who throw themselves alive into the flames fills him 
with admiration (i. 260. 6ff., ii. 253. 5f.). Char- 
acteristically enough, he alleges as a reason for 
abstaining from wine the fact that the forbidden 
beverage is destructive to the intellect (ii. 312. 14, 
361. 11). 

(d) Religion and ethics. — Though Ma'arri be- 
lieved the whole conception of religion as a super- 

; natural revelation to be false, he was nevertheless 
a firm monotheist (i. 47. 12, 279. 12, 281. 4f.). 

! Reason, he says, assures us of the existence of an 
eternal Creator (i. 249. 9), whom he seems to have 
identified with an omnipotent, all-encompassing 
Fate. "Whether his idea of God is truly expressed 
by the orthodox phrases which he employs may be 
left an open question. At all events, his religious 
beliefs were based on inteUectual conviction, not 
on traditional authority (i. 128. 8, 129. last line, 
358. 15). 

‘Truth ia not to be found in the Pentateuch: follow thy 
reason and do what it deems good* (i. 394, 8 f,). 

Religion, as he defines it, is fear of Gpd, renuncia- 
tion of pleasures, and avoidance of sin (i. 315. 12, 
361. 17, ii. 298. 12, 329. 12), but also embraces the 
obligation of dealing justly with every one (1. 103. 
11). He asserts that all acts and forms of worship 
are useless without obedience to the unwritten 
moral law which is prescribed by reason and con- 
science. It is evident that he regarded this law 
as supreme and self-sufficing, for he never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca nor did he take part in 
the public prayers (i. 100. 8). "Firtue consists not 
in fasting and praying and wearing ascetic garb, 
but in abandoning wickedness and purging the 
breast of malice and envy (i. 285. 13 f.). That man 
is ignorant of true piety who, when he has an 
opportunity of satisfying his desires, does not 
abstain (ii. 159. 13 f.). A trivial 4yrong to one’s 
neighbour will be more severely punished hereafter 
than neglect to fast or pray (ii. 294. 9). Ma'arri 
had no sympathy with religious or sectarian 
prejudice. 

He observes that, ‘ when a religion is established, its ad- 
herents contemn and revile all other creeds ’ (ii. 405. lart Unej, 
but his own opinion is that a Christian priest may do one 
more good than a Muslim preacher(ii. 93. 7). ‘ Were it not for 
the radical hatred implanted in human nature, churches and 
mosques would have risen side by side ’ (i_L 82. 6). 

Worldly ambition causes theologians to write con- 
troversial books full of vain words and endless 
analogies (i. 249. 5 ff.). 
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' Ask pardon of God and pay no heed to what is said by Ahul- 
Hudhail and Ibn Kallab ' (i, 131. 6). 

While refusing to acknowledge any authority that 
is less than divine, the poet finds the source and 
sanction of his freedom in the reason "with which 
God has endowed him. 

‘ Serve God Himself, not His servants, for religion enslaves 
and reason emancipates ' (i. 326. 13). 

Though man is naturally evil, the mind can ac- 
quire virtue (i. 241. 4). Virtue must he sought 
and practised for its own sake without desire of 
praise from men or hope of reward from God : it is 
a consolation for the woes of this life (ii. 341. 15 f. ; 
cf. i. 142. 6, 312. 10, 333. 10, 437. 7). HumiHty 
should go hand in hand with charity. 

‘ Do as you would be done by ’ pi. 87. 7). ‘ Show kindness to 
the poor and never despise them for receiving your bounty' 
(i. 176. 11). ‘ Forget your good deeds ' (i. 349. 15). ‘ Forgive 
your neighbours, but be merciless to yourself ’ fi. SCO. 13). 

Slaves ought to be treated kindly, also animals 
and birds (ii. 25. 16 f., 31. 4). If Ma'arri says some 
hard things about women, he is far from being a 
misogynist, and he makes handsome amends when 
lie declares that a good wife is man’s first para- 
dise (i. 356. 12). He regards polygamy as unjust 
to the wife and calamitous for the htisband, but 
his views on the education of women must have 
.seemed to his Muslim readers curiously old- 
fashioned (i. 62. 12 ff., 192. 211., ii. 235. 1 IF.). 

Litehatdre.— T he most complete biography of Ma'arri Is con- 
tained in D. S. Margoliouth's cd. of the Letters, O.vford, 1898, 
liitrod., and the beet general eurvey of hie religious and philo- 
sophical opinions in A. von Kremer, ‘lUeberjdic philosophischen 
Gedichte dee Abul-‘AI& Ma'arry,' SITAIF, phil.-hist. Olassc, 
cxvii. 6 [1889]. See also, in addition to the works cited In the 
art., C. Rieu, Be Abtt-'l-Akc Poeta: Arahici vita tl carminibus, 
Bonn, 1843; A. von Kremer, CulturgeschichU des Orients 
unter den Chaliftn, Vienna, 1875-77, it 336-390, also in ZVHIG 
xxix. [1876] 304-312, xxx. [1876] 40-62, xxxl. [1877] 471-483, 
xxxvlli. [1884] 403-629; D. S. Margoliouth, 'Abu’l-'Ala al- 
Ma'arrTs Correspondence on Vegetarianism,' JflAS, 1902, pp. 
289-332 ; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary Eistory of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 313-324 ; H. Baerlein, The Ditcan of Abu 'i- 
Ald, do. 1903, Abu ‘l-Ald the Syrian, do. 1914; C. Brockel- 
mann, Oesch. der arab. Litteratur, Weimar and Berlin, 1898- 
1902, 1. 264 f. KEYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

MACEDONIANISM. — i. Introduction. — In 
the closing years of the 4th and the first lialf of the 
5th cent, the Arians, Eunomians, and JIacedonians 
were regarded as the most important heretical 
groups deriving their origin from the Arian contro- 
versies. Three laws of Theodosius, dating from 
A.D. 383 and 384 (Cod. Thcod. XVI. v. 11-13), are in 
the main directed against them, and the latest of 
these speaks of the three heretical designations as 
‘ inter saerte religionis officin pro suis erroribus 
famosa nomina.’ About three years afterwards 
Jerome (tn- Eph. ii. [on 4°''], ed. D. Vallarsi, Venice, 
1766-72, vii. 1, p. 610 C=PL xxvi. 528) and, as 
far down as 450, Nestorins (Liber Heraclidis, tr. 
F. Nau, Paris, 1910, p. 148) link together the names 
of Arins, Macedonius, and Eunomius in a similar 
way. Didymns of Alexandria, in his dc Trinitate 
— a work which is not distinctly named in Jerome’s 
Catalogue of Authors (ch. 109), and which, there- 
fore, cannot have been written long before A.D. 
392, and may even be of later date — regards the 
Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, whom he 
sometimes conjoins (ii. 11 [Pffxxxix. 661 B], ii. 12 
[li. 073 B and 688 B]), as the most outstanding 
adversaries of orthodoxy. Augustine (c. 402) brings 
them before us as the non-Catnolics of the East (5c 
Unit. cccL I. iii. 6 {PL xliii. 395]) ; in 415 Jerome 
describes them in similar terms (Ep. cxxxiii., ‘ad 
Ctesiphontem ’ 11 [Vail. i. 2, p. 1040 B=rPi xxii. 
1159]) ; and Socrates (c. 440) recognizes them as the 
heretical sects of bis time (HE i. vi. 41, v. xx. 1). 
As regards the heresy rur ECro/uaru-i', etroiv 
'Arafcoicei', xaJ riji' rZv ’Apeiarur, etroiv EvoofiertT 
(Cotmcil of Const.antinople in 3S1_; J. D. Jl.ansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorutn . . . coUcctio, Venice, 1759- 
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98, iii. 560), we are so well informed that in dealing 
with them we can start from their date of origin. 
In the case of the Macedonians, however, the posi- 
tion is less favourable. It will tlierefore be advis- 
able, first of all, to determine the characteristic 
standpoint of the Macedonians who, towards the 
close of the 4th and in tlie first half of the 5th 
cent., formed a definite sect distinct from the 
orthodox Church. 

2. Sources for the history of the Macedonians 
from c. 383 to 450. — As sources for our inquiry we 
have, besides the historians of the 6th cent., the 
following works : (a) the de Trinitate of Didymua 
mentioned above (PC xxxix. 269-992) ; (li) the 
third of tlie five psendo-Athanasian dialogues, dc, 
Trinitate (ib. xxviii. 1201-1249 : AidAeryor P' repl 
Tr)S ayias Tpidooi, iv ip alperiKou ^povovyrosTa roO Ilyev- 
fiaTOfidxov MaxeSovIou avrWeais srpbs ’OpOdbo^ov) ; (c) 
the two psendo-Athanasian Bialogi contra Mace- 
donianos (PC xxviii. 1291-1330, and 1330-1338) ; 
and (d) the fragmentarily preserved Scmwncs 
Arianorttm, printed in Migne (PL xiii. 593-630) 
from A. Mai’s editio princeps (Vctcrum scriptorum 
nova collectio, Rome, 1825-38, 111. ii. 203 ff.). Of 
these four sources, the Sermoncs Arianorum, 
which seem to have been composed c. 400, or some 
years later, in the Latin-^eaking portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula, are of little service for our pur- 
pose; but what they say regarding the teaching 
of the Macedonians rests, to some extent at least, 
on what ‘ Soziphanes [of whom otherwise we know 
nothing], princeps eorum, scripsit’ (613 C). As 
regards Didymus, dc Trinitate, and the two sets of 
dialogues enumerated above, the present VTitcr, 
in a recent paper (‘ Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ 
in Sitzungsberichte der Kbniglich Preussiscticn 
AJeademie der fVissenschaften, xix. [1914] 626- 
551), seeks to show (1) that in Did. dc Trin. we 
find no fewer than thirty-one fragments (printed 
and numbered loc, cit. pp. 526-534) of a learned 
dialogue of Macedonian origin, written between c. 
381 and the date of Didymus’s work ; (2) that this 
dialogue was known to and used by the author of 
the third of the five Bialogi de Trinitate, who wrote, 
as it would seem, in tlie period between the date 
of Did. dc Trin. (c. 392) and the Nestorian contro- 
versy (c. 430), and that many sections of this third 
dialogue have probably been taken — verbatim, more 
or less — from the said Macedonian dialogue; (3) 
that the first of the two Bialogi contra Maccdoni- 
anos is of prior date to Did. de Trin., and that its 
preliminary disquisitions (i.-viii. [pp. 1292-1301]) 
enable us to reconstruct o. second dialogue of Mace- 
donian origin, considerably shorter than that 
mentioned in (1) above, and written between A.D. 
381 and c. 390 (printed ns no. 32 in Loofs, ‘Zwei 
maced. Dialoge,’ p. 536 f.). "With these data .at our 
disposal we are in a position to sketch the teaching 
of the Macedonians to a great extent from their 
own writings, and, in order to bring out this point 
cle<arly, we shall in the following paragraphs, when 
quoting from the two Macedonian dialogues in 
question, give the number of the relevant fraMcnt 
as found in the present writer’s p.aper cited aoove. 

3. Doctrine of the Macedonians in the same 
period. — The leading doctrine of the Iifaccdonians 
IS found in the thesis cliaractcrized by their ^po- 
nents ns ‘ Pneumatomachian,’ viz. that the Holy 
Spirit is not to be designated Gcif (frag. 32, 
lines 1-S, Bial. c. Maced, i. 1 [p. 1292 A]; frag. 
29, Did. de Trin. III. xxx%-i. [p. 965 B]). The 
development of this thesis on its negative side 
seems to have been conditioned among the Mace- 
donians by the antithetic po.^itions of the Niewno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed : the Maccdoni.ms dis- 
puted the KvmohoyAffBat of the Holy .Spirit (frn'^ 
32, 11. 8-12, Bial. c. Maced. L 3 [p. 1293 B]), Uls 
itearoteif (frag. 16, Did. de Trin. n. vii. 3 Qi. 573 A]), 
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and His irpoa’KvvijTdov eTvai (frag. 32, 11. 13-33, Dial, 
c. Maced. 1 . 4 [p. 1293 C, D] ; frag. 12, Did. de, Trin. 
II. vi. 18 [p. 545 B, C] ; frag. 22, ib. II. x. [p. 641 B]). 
Only r<? dvS/iari ry rod IIveilytiaTor ffwaptOfietrai [sc. rg 
Tptdoi] (frag. 32, 11. 33-35, Dial. c. Maced, i. 6 [p. 
1297 C]). On the positive side it was urged that 
in 1 Ti 5“' St. Paul does not mention the Holy 
Spirit lis ervyrd^as Srjdcv rots dyydXois (frag. 14, Did. 
de Trin. ii. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C] j cf. frag. 18, ib. II. 
vii. 8 [p. 581 D] : xardyerai . . . rb "A71OV Ilyev/ia 
eh dyydXov (pvixiv ) ; the angels, too, are dyiot xal 
medfiara roD deoD (frag. 4, ib. II. iv. [p. 481 B]). 
The Holy Spirit, however, was not regarded as 
merely one of the angels ; He was described as 
OeoO p.kv idjTTtav ry (pvaei, dyyiKuv 0 ^ Kpelrruv, fidaTjV 
Tivd (pvaiv Kttt rd^iv elXi^xbs (frag. 17, ib. II. vii. 3 
Cp. 576 B]). Nor is it only orthodox writers who 
on these grounds ascribe to the Macedonians the 
doctrine that the Holy_ Spirit is a created being, 
for we find it stated also in the Sermones Arianorum 
that ‘ Macedoniani Spiritum Sanctum iussu Patris 
per FLlium creatum defendunt, et nuntium et 
ministnim Patris eum esse prsedicant, sicut et 
nos’ {PL xiii. 611 A). The Macedonians them- 
selves sought rather to disguise their position 
here ; for, although they were willing to admit 
that the Spirit was included among the irdvra of 
Jn 1® : irdvra di’ abrov {i.e. Sii roO Abyou) dydvero 
(frag. 32, 11. 44-46, Dial. c. Maced, i. 8 [p. 1300 ( 3 ] ; 
frag. 27, Did. de Trin. iii. xxxii. [p. 957 B]), they 
expressly denied that He should on that account 
be described as r&v Krurfidroiv dv {loc. cit . : oil Kotvoiroi- 
etrai rots irdai fiovaSiKbv 6v rb “Ayiov Ilvep/ia ; cf. frag. 
20, Did. de Trin. II. viii. 1 [p. 617 C] : odre eh SeiKiiv 
d^tav dvdyovai rb Uvev/xa, oHre eh rijv rwv XotirQv tpdaiv 
KadiXKowv). Even so, however, they do not ad- 
vance beyond the Arian doctrine of the Spirit, as 
the Sermones Arianorum likewise assert that 
‘Spintus^ Sanctus . . . melior et maior ceteris 
omnibus in tertio loco . , . singidaris atque solus 
in sua singularitate dinoscitur ’ (PL xiii. 601 A). 

In their interpretation of the Scripture texts on 
which the orthodox Avriters based their doctrine 
of the Spirit, the Macedonians proceeded partly 
on grounds of purely grammatical exegesis — e.g., 
frag. 32, 1. 12, Dial. c. Maced, i. 3 (p. 1293 B) : irepl 
rod Kvplou Xiyei [sc. Paul, in 2 Co 3*'] 8ri 6 xOptos rb 
lIveO/M ; and partly on arguments of textual criti- 
cism — e.g., that in Bo 8^^ we should read 5t4 rb 
dvoiKovv abroO IIveDfia, as the one or two MSS with 
did rod ivoiKodvros, ktX. in the hands of the orthodox 
had been tampered with (frag. 25, Did. de Trin. ii. xi. 
[p. 664 C] ; cf. Dial, de Trin. iii. 20 [p. 1233 B, C]), 
while in Ph 3’ the correct reading was irvebnan 
Qetp not 0£oi/ (frag. 25, Did. loc. cit. 664 B, etc.; cf. 
frag. 25, U. 9-13, Did. loc. cit. and Dial, de Trin. 
iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C]) ; partly, again, they applied 
the principle that oil xpil b/ioivvfitan i) <rvvoivviUais ij 
bfiotoXe^lais irpodix^a/ (frag. 3, Did. de Trin, ll. iii. 
[p. 476 A]), or that rb. dWiryopixfis ■O irpo<njyopiK&s i) 
p,era<popiKu>i ij bpLoivd/ias Xeybfieva ob XPV ds Sbyparos 
dKplpeiav irapa\ap.pdveiv (frag. 23a, ib. II. x. [p. 
645 A]), It seems clear that the last of these 
devices was largely adopted by the Macedonians 
(cf. the bp.o3vip.oii also in frag. 9, Did, II. vi. 4 [p. 
616 C], and frag. 19, 1. 19, ib. II. viii. 1 [p. 605 B]). 
A view held by the learned, and supposed — 
wrongly, as the present Avriter thinks — to have 
the support of Augustine (PL xiii. 39), viz. that 
certain Macedonians regarded the Spirit as a Sivapii 
dvvirbtrraroi (cf. J. A. Mingarelli’s note [83] on Did. 
de Trin. I. xviii. xxxix. 357, n. 83), cannot be 
verified directly from Macedonian sources. It 
appears to lack jprobability, and seems to the 
present Avriter to have no better support than the 
casual and forced interpretations of orthodox con- 
troversialists (Did. de Trin. ii. viii. 1 [p. 620 A]), 
or the misinterpretation of certain passages in 


which the Macedonians distinguished betAveen the 
npei//4a “Ayiov and the spiritual poAver of God in- 
separable from God Himself (Dial, de Trin. iii. 23 
[p. 1240 A] ; Dial. e. Maced, i. 20 [p. 1328 B, C] ; 
cf. Did. de Spiritu Sancto, xxiii. [Pff xxxix. 
1053 A]). 

As regards the Christology of the Macedonians, 
we have, as far as the present Avriter knoAvs, only 
a single statement emanating directly from the 
Macedonian aide, and unfortunately it cannot be 
detached Avith certainty from its context. In the 
Sermones Arianorum Ave read as folloAvs ; 

' Macedonian! post haeo omnia [there is, unhappily, a lacuna 
In what precedes] corrigunt se ot dicunt : Filium eimilem per 
omnia et in omnibus Deo Patri esse dicimus ; his autem qui 
dicunt esse diilerentiam inter lumen natum et inter iumen non 
natum, non communicamus, quia nullam differentiam esse inter 
deum natum et inter Deum non natum dicimus ; aquales 
honore, tenuaUs virtute Soziphanes, princeps eorum, scripsit' 
(PL xiii. 613 B, C). 

Is it only the words here italicized that are 
ascribed to Soziphanes, or are Ave to regard the 
Avhole statement, i.e. also the affirmation of the 
doctrine Spoios Karb. irdvra (and therefore earb 
obalav), as a formulation due to him or some other 
Macedonian? Be this as it may, the present 
Avriter has noAv — formerly he advocated a different 
AUCAV (cf. PBE^ xii. 47) — no donht that the sect 
of the Macedonians (and it is of the sect only that 
we are meanAvhile speaking) Avere Homoiousian, 
not Homoousian, in their mode of thought. This 
is, in fact, distinctly stated — even if Ave leave out 
of account the passage mst quoted from the 
Sermones Arianorum — -by Didymus (de Trin. I. 
xxxiv. [p. 437 A] : bpoioiaiov ... /cal obyl opooieiov 
Xbyovres), by the author of the Dial, de Trin. 
(iii. 1 [p, 1204 C] : ijpeh [ot Ma/ceSoviavot] . . . 0 ^ 01 - 
oitnov Xiyopev /cot oi5x bpooiaiov), and by the Avriter 
of the Dial. c. Maced, (ii. 1336 B, C]) ; and 
there are good grounds (cf. Loofs, ‘ZAvei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 549 f.) for supposing that the pas.sage 
in Dial, de Trin. iii. 16 (k&v Iv roiroiv deigns, ylvopai 
bpoovmairriii [p. 1228 A]) is borroAved_ from the 
longer Macedonian dialogue. There is in addi- 
tion the fact that the so-called Confession of 
Lucian (Athanasius, de Synodis, xxiii. [ PQ xxvi. 
721 B]), which the Macedonians, to judge from 
their OAvn utterances (cf. Loofs, ‘ ZAVei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 550 f.), would seem to have re- 
garded as their confession, does not contain the 
Homoousia. The present AA^riter has therefore no 
doubt that the Macedonians of the closing years 
of the 4th cent, and the first half of the 6th cent, 
were Homoiousians in their mode of thought. 
Statements to the contrary are found only among 
Western writers Avho did not IcnoAV the facts 
(Augustine, de Hceres. Iii. : ‘ de Patre et Filio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint eiusdemque substanti® ’ ; 
also Philastrius [see below]), or among Arians and 
Eunomians, Avho regarded the Homoiousia as no 
less objectionable than the Homoousia (Sermones 
Arianorum [PL xiii. 611 A]: ‘de Patre et_ Filio 
convenit illis ’ ; on Philostorgius cf . J. Bidez, in the 
pref. to his ed., Leipzig, 1913, p. cxxivf.). More- 
over, in circles Avhere the Homoousian orthodoxy 
of the later Niemans differentiated the rpw biro- 
crrderetj in an almost polytheistic fashion (Dial, de 
Trin. iii. 6 [p. 1212A]=Dia7. c. Maced. i._ 18 [p. 
1320]), the distinction betAveen the Homoiousian 
and the Homoousian way of thinking Avas so 
slight that even the author of the Dial. e. 
Maced., Avho was acquainted Avith the Homoi- 
ousian teaching of the sect (ii. [pp. 1329 C, 1336 C]), 
could represent the Macedonian as saying to 
the orthodox : irepX plv rod Tlod /caXuj XbyeiT (l. M 
[p. 1325 C]). As regards their Christology in the 
narrower sense, it need only be observed that, 
according to the Dial. c. Maced, (ii. [pp. ^329 0, 
1333 C]), the Macedonians, like the Arians, denied 
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that the Ti4f capKuBels, or TI6s irtjvBpuinjKiis, had a 
human soul, 

4, The relation between these Macedonians and 
the Homoiousians of the 4th century. — What u-e 
know of the teachings of the Macedonians in the 
period between A.D. c. 381 and c. 430 (cf. § 3) would 
make it necessary to assume (even if we had no 
direct information on the point) that the sect was 
historically connected witli the Homoiousian or 
semi-Arian party. In point of fact, however — 
even apart from Rufmus, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
whom meanwhile we leave out of account (cf. § 5, 
below) — that connexion can he traced in the older 
sources. Jerome, who, when referring (c. 380) in 
his Chronicle {ad ann. 342 [ed. R. Helm, Leipzig, 
1913, p. 235 h]) to the installation of Macedonius 
as bishop of Constantinople, does not fail to add, 
‘a quo nunc hceresis Macedoniana,’ regards the 
Homoiousian doctrine alone as the ‘ Macedonianum 
dogma ’ {ad ann. 364 [i6. p. 243 d]) ; and in the 
famous twenty-four anathemas of Damasus (A.D. 
380 [?]), given by Theodoret {HE v, 11 [ed. L. 
Parmentier, Leipzig, 1911, p. 298 ; in Latin, PLxiii. 
359 A ; cf. Parmentier, p. Ixxxii]), all that is said 
of the MaKcSoi'iai'ol is : 

oiTiWf tK rgs *Apeiov Karayofievot. aXXa 

TrpotrrpfopCav itrqWaiav, 

Purther, Auxentius of Dorostorum writes (e. A.D. 
383) of Ulfilas as follows ; 

' Omocuslon autem dlaslpabat, quia . . . Filium stmllera esse 
Patri BUO non secundam Mnccdontanam trauduicntam pravi- 
tatem dioebat ’ (cd. F. Kauffmann, <ier Sehvlf. des Wuljita 
(«=2'ez(« und Untemichungen zur altgerman. Iteligionsgesch., 
1., Strasaburg, 1809, p. 74; cl. p. 17). 

By c. 380, however, the ‘Macedonianum dogma’ 
embraced also the Pneumatomachian thesis. The 
'E/iiapiavo(, ijyovv nveofiaToptixoi, who were con- 
demned by the Synod of Constantinople (381, can. 1; 
Mansi, iii. 659), were, like the Pneumatomachian 
Semiariani of Philastrius {Hcer. Ixvii. ; Corpus 
hwres,, ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1856, i. 66), indubit- 
ably, in part at least, the same as the Macedonians 
of Jerome. Nicetas likewise, hardly before 381, 
speaks distinctly of the ‘ Macedonian! vel eorum 
in hao curiositate participes ’ as those ‘ qui quies- 
tionem de Spiritu induxerunt ’ {de Spir. v. 2 {PL Hi. 
853 B]). As the anathemas of Damasus in their 
opening words impugn Pneumatomachian ideas — 
though without applying any heretical de.signation 
— we may probably infer that Damasus was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Spirit held 
by the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians. 
And the reason that Auxentius does not mention 
the Macedonian doctrine of the Spirit is that, like 
Ulfilas, he had nothing to criticize in the so-called 
Pneumatomachian ideas.^ For, like Origen, all 
the theologians who in the Arian controversy 
rejected the Homoousia of the Son affirmed by the 
Nicene Creed — Eusebians, Arians, Homoiousians, 
and Eunomians — regarded the Spirit ns a Krhrpa 
subordinate to the Son. Even the Nicene Creed 
itself did not proscribe that view ; all that it says 
regarding the Spirit is : xal [mirTevopey] ch rd'Ayioy 
IlyeOfia. Moreover, its partisans were at first con- 
cerned to assail Only the Logos-doctrine of their 
opponents. At the earliest it was in the Epistles 
to Serapion {PC xxvi. 529-676), written by Atha- 
nasius during his exile from 9th Feb. 35G to 21st 
Feb. 362, that that theologian contended also for 
the Homoousia of the Spirit. The opponents of 
whom Serapion had informed him, and against 
whom these Epistles were directed — {ie\B6yTes drd 
Tuy ’ApetarCiy Sih. rijy xarh rov Tlov rov Ocov fiXacripgplay, 
(ppoyovyrti Si xartl rov 'Aylov Eyev/taro! /roJ A^yorrti 
oiVi pi] pSvoy icrldpa, dXXi xal rwy 'KetTovpyixCiy xtco- 
paruy ly aM ttrai {Ep. i. 1 [p. 629 f.]) — were obvi- 
ously the precursors of the Macedonians of the 

1 Tbewords * contra Pnciitnatomacboa' in Auxentius, lxl.(ed. 
Knudmann, p. 76), rest upon n false reading and a false con)co- 
turc ; cf. K. lluller, Ulf.lat Ende, Ixsiprig, 1014, p. ES B. 


6th century. This is shown by the demonstrable 
similarity between the Dialoffttes of Didymus and 
the Epistles to Serapion in many of their ideas, 
although the former is, no doubt, dependent upon 
the latter (cf., e.g., ad Scrap, i. 10 [pp. 656 C and 
557 A] with Did. de Trin. II. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]). 
Not only do the opponents of Athanasius as well 
as those of Didymus make use of 1 Ti 6-^ ns a 
‘ dictum probans ’ {Ep. ad Scrap, i. 10 ; Did. loc. 
cit. ; cf. also Basilius, de Spir. Sancto, xiii. 29 [PG? 
xxxii. 117 C]) — here Didymus may well have bor- 
rowed from Athanasius — hut we find also that Am 
4’* {xrtl^Liy tS irrevpa) and Zee 4® (4 SyyeKof 4 XaXCn 
ly Ipol) are appealed to by the opponents of Atha- 
nasius {Ep, i. 9 [p. 552 B, C], i. 11 [p. 657 B]) ns well 
as by the Macedonians of the 5th cent. (Dial, dc 
Trin. iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C] and 23 [p. 1237 C]). Above 
all, wo have the fact that the mockery poured by 
Athanasius upon the rpSTcoi recognized by his ad- 
versaries {Ep. i. 7 tp. 548 B]) — whom he stigmntize.s 
as rpoTTiKol {ib. 21 [p. 580 D], 32 [p. 605 A]) — rcc.alls 
that Macedonian practice of resorting to Spwyvptait, 
dvyuyvplatt, etc., to which Didymus draws atten- 
tion. 

It is surprising, however, that Athanasius here 
makes no mention of Macedonius ; ns a matter of 
fact, he names no exponent of the doctrine wliich 
he criticizes.* Nor even later, when, as a result of 
the attitude assumed by Athanasius, of the ana- 
thema uttered by the AJexandrian Synod of A.D. 
362 against all who regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
xrlapa (Athan. ad Ant. iii. \PG xxvi. 800 A]), and 
of the acceptance of that doctrine by Meletius of 
Antioch at an Antiochian Synod of A.D. 363 (Mansi, 
iii. 366 f.), many had become interested in the 
Pneumatomachian question, do wo hear anything, 
to begin with, about Jlacedonius himself. Neither 
Basil of Crcsarea, who in 372 went definitely 
over to the anti-Pneumatomachian side, and for 
that as for other reasons quarrelled with his friend 
Eustathius of Sebaste in the following year, and 
who composed his de Sjpiritu Sancto {PG xxxii. 
67-218) in 376, nor Epiphanius, who, writing in 
376, inserts the Evevptxropdxoi in his catalogue of 
heretics (Hcer. Ixxiv.), mentions Macedonius by 
name. Epiphanius, without giving any name at 
all, is content to characterize tlic Pneumato- 
machians as d7r4 Tuy'Epiapeluy xal 'OpBoSS^wy rtyls; 
Basil, in his de Spiritu Sancto, likewise gives 
no name ; but two years later (377) ho states that 
Eustathius is the irpurrtxrrdnjs Tqt ruiy llycvpaTopixc’r 
alplacut (Ep. cclxiii. 3 [p. 980 13] ; on the attitude 
of Eustathius towards the doctrine of the Spirit as 
a created being cf. Soc. HE IL xlv. 6). In view 
of these facts, we must ask what was the con- 
nexion between the hlacedonians and their 
nominal head. 

5. Macedonius and the Macedonians. — ^Tliis 
question leads us to a consideration of the life of 
hlacedonius. It will not be necessary to discuss 
here the difficulties regarding the date and circum- 
stances of his elevation to tnc episcopal throne of 
Constantinople (on these matters the present writer 
may perhaps refer to his art. * Jlacedonius,’ in PRH, 
and to E. Schwartz, ‘ZurGeschichtedes Athanasius,’ 
ix., in GGN, hist-phil. Klasso, 1911, p. 476 fi'.).^ 
Here we need merely state that Macedonius, who, 

1 The hishops Acadus 0 ! Orrarea and Patrophiliis of Soj-tho- 
polls, to whom he allatlcs In Ep. ad Scrap, ir. 7 [p. C48 BJ, were 
Arian Homoians. 

s Althonph y. Sehultre(AHt7iri»(l StSdteund tandtehaften : 
I. EonttantinopcI, Leipzig, 1913, p. 46, note) regards the 

resent writer's labonra on this enbjcct as Inferior to what was 

one nearly brenty years earlier by Franr Fischer ('De piitri- 
orcharum Constantinopolitanonira catalogis et dc chronolorin 
octo primorum patriarchanim,' In Commentationei phiMomca 
Jenemes, iU. tlSS4) ecS-S33),Tet the present writercannolwith- 
draw his objection In principle to what he regards n« an nn- 
scienlitic mode of using Socrates and Sozomen (PEE^x\H%‘ 
cf. xvllL 4S0), and to Bchnitze's and Fischer’s ovcr-ezallation of 
their merits. 
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according to Socrates (II. vi.), had as an aged 
deacon (rp ijKiKlf yipuv) contested the see of Con- 
stantinople with Paul upon the death of Alexander 
(installed, in all likelihood, while Constantine was 
BtUl reigning), found himself in secure possession 
of the see after what the present writer {SK, 1909, 
p. 294) regards as the final deposition of Paul in 
342. He had been raised to the dignity by the 
anti-Nicene party, and, as regards his theological 
position, must have belonged to it, although, as 
the presbyter of Paul, he must have been in ecclesi- 
astical communion with the latter (Athan. Hist. 
Ar. vii. [FG xxv. 701 A]). This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he had been an ‘ Arian ’ ; for the 
later Homoiousians also belonged, till A.D. 358, to 
the ‘ Eusebian ’ group of the opposition, and even 
at the event which ushers in the rise of the 
Homoiousians, Macedonius, as documentary evi- 
dence shows, is found in that group : the Epistle of 
George of Laodicea, ivritten in 358, and preserved 
by Sozomen (iv. xiii. 2 f.), names him first among 
the persons addressed, Epiphanius (Hesr. Ixxiii. 
23 and 27 [ed. D. Petavius, Paris, 1622, 370 D and 
875 G=PG xlii. 445 A, 456 B]) recognizes him as 
one of the Homoiousian party which was (from 
358) opposed to the Acacians, the later Homoians, 
just as his presbyter, Marathonius, subsequently ^ 
bishop of Nicomedia, and Eleusius, ivhom he made 
bishop of Cyzicus (Soc. II. xxxviii. 4; Soz. iv. 
XX. 2), were partisans of BasU of Ancyra and 
Eustathius of Sebaste.^ At the Synod of Seleucia 
(359) he was associated with Eleusius and the 
other Homoiousians in supporting Basil a^inst 
the Acacians (Soz. rv. xxii. 7 ff.), and, like Basil, 
Eleusius, Eustathius, and other Homoiousians — 
as, indeed, the most prominent of them all — he 
was deposed by the Acacians at the end of the 
year 359 or in January 360 (Jer. Chron. ad arm. 
359 [ed. Helm, p. 241 h] ; Philostorg. v. 1 [ed. 
Bidez, p. 66 ; of. p. 224] ; Soc. II. xlii. 3 ; Soz. IV, 
xxiv, 3). He then retired, according to Sozomen 
(rv. xxvi. 1), to a place in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, and died there. He cannot have very 
long survived his deposition, as he does not appear 
in the important movements of his party after 364. 
In the interval between his deposition and his 
death, according to Socrates (II. xlv. 1-3) and 
Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1, 2),’ he founded a new party. 
Socrates states that (by letter? [see below]) he 
called upon his associates Sophronius (of Pompei- 
opolis) and Eleusius (of Cyzicus) to adhere for the 
future to the Antiochian formula recognized at 
Seleucia, i.e. the Confession of Lucian (cf. C. P. 
Caspari, Alte und neua Quellen, Christiauia, 1879, 
p. 42 f.). Sozomen (IV. xxvii. 1) is more explicit; 

eitTTTyetTO fiS rbp Yibp ©ebv etvoi, Kara Travra t« ical jear* ovtriav 
ofioiov Tw Ilarpfc* to Uvevixa afxoipov riav avrwv Trpear^ttiav 

fita<o»'ov icot umjperrjv KoXtov koX atra. nepXrCiv Qtioav 
dyye'Awv Ae-ycoi' riy, ovk av d/jidprou 

Rufinus [HE i. 25 [ed. T. Mommsen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 990]) somewhat earlier makes a similar 
statement The tradition is nevertheless unten- 
able. It refers in reality to the earliest public 
appearance of the Homoiousians, not of the Mace- 
donians, and it displays even less knoAvledge of 
the actual beginnings of the Homoiousian party 
some two years previously than does Philostorgius 
(iv. 9 [p. 62]). Then, in the further course of the 
narratives of Socrates and Sozomen, the term 
‘Macedonians’ becomes, in conformity with that 
report, the regular designation of the Homoiousians 
generally. Thus the ‘Macedonians,’ in the reign 

1 Of. TUIemont, HUmoires, Venice ed., vi. 397, 770. 

2 On Eleusius, cf. Epiph. loe. eit. : on both, Phiiostorgius, 
viiL 17 (ed. Bidez, p. 116). 

3 It may be remarked that these two Church historians differ 
noticeably in their Judgment of Macedonius ; for, while Socrates 
simply disparages him, Sozomen betrays a certain admiration of 
the monastic ideals which he shared with Marathonius (cf. Soz. 
IV. xxvii. 3 ff.). 


of Valens, draw closer to the orthodox party j 
they accept the bixoaiaiov ; they come to an under- 
standing with Pope Liberius, and, especially in 
Constantinople, live in religious communion witli 
the orthodox (cf. esp. Soz. vii. ii. 2), until at length 
(cf. ih. 3), after the death of Valens, they onca 
more stand forth as a party by themselves. But, 
had the Homoiousians been in reality universally 
designated Macedonians, as Socrates and Sozomen 
assume, we should certainly have found some 
evidence of the fact in Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians. One is prompted to ask, nevertheless, 
whether the statement of Sozomen (v. xiv. 1), viz. 
that duiing Julian’s reign oI blaKeSbviov, Siv ijv 
’EXedirtot kclI Eilorddios icai Su^pdvios, ijSt] eli tA wpo- 
ipavh MaKeSoviavol KoKeiffOai dp^d/xevot, can possibly 
be based upon mere error. We are compelled to 
assume that, just as in Antioch, after the installa- 
tion of Euzoius, the loyal adherents of Meletius 
came to be called ‘ Meletians,’ so in Constantinople 
the followers of the deposed Macedonius who did 
not attach themselves to the church of Eudoxius, 
his successor (Soz. iv. xxvii. 7, VIII. i. 7), were 
presently designated ‘ Macedonians.’ The con- 
nexion between Macedonius and the later ‘ Mace- 
donians ’ would thus simpW be that the latter 
gained accessions from the Homoiousian circles of 
which the adherents of Macedonius, as dwellers in 
the metropolis, formed the best-kno^vn group in 
the Balkan Peninsula. This solution of the his- 
torical problem — a solution which surrenders the 
literal significance of the name ‘ Alacedonians ’ — is 
certainly a possible one. For it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople — on the Hellespont, in 
Bithynia, and in Thrace — that the ‘ Macedonians ’ 
were most numerous (Soz. iv. xxvii. 2; Soo. Ii. 
xlv. 8, IV. iv. 5) ; and it is from Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood that, with a single exception 
(Damasus), our oldest authorities for the use of 
the name (Jerome, Auxentius, Nicetas) are de- 
rived, while both Socrates (cf. V. xxiv. 9) and 
Sozomen (cf. ii. iii. 10) wrote largely under the 
influence of the same local tradition. In view of 
the active intercourse between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the single exception of Damasus does 
not mean much. Rufinus, again, may have gained 
his information from Jerome through literary 
channels (cf. Jer. Chron. ad ann. 364 [ed. Helm, 
p. 243 d] with Ruf. HE i. 25 [p. 990]) as well as by 
personal contact ; and Didymus had relations with 
both. Moreover, the random use of the name 
‘Macedonians’ is confirmed by the fact that, 
according to Socrates (il. xlv. 4) and Sozomen 
(rv. xxvii. 5), the Macedonians were also called 
‘ Marathonians ’ ; and Sozomen [loc. cii.) even ex- 
presses the opinion that, in view of the personal 
and material support for which the party were 
indebted to Marathonius, the name was not in- 
appropriate. 

Still, it is quite intelligible that K. Holl (ZKG 
xxv. 388 f.), especially in view of the witness of 
Didymus, should put forward the question whether 
the conne.xion between Macedonius and the Mace- 
donians was not, after all, of a more substantial 
character. The present writer is, however, of 
opinion that the information possessed by Didymus 
is less than Holl makes out. Didymus seems, e.g., 
to have regarded Marathonius as the successor of 
Macedonius [de Trin. II. x. [p. 633 A] : ’hpeiavCir tQv 
X^> poTovTi<rdvTii}v rhv alpeandpxvr bfidiv JilaKcSdviov Kal 
/ter’ airbv Mapadiiviov ) ; and if, as the present ■writer 
thinks possible (cf. ‘Zwei maced. _Dialoge,_’_ p. 
544), the person addressed in de Trin. II. viii. 1 
(p. 613 C) is not the author of the Macedonian 
dialogue, but, by a figure of rhetoric (cf. frag. 17, 
Did. de Trin. ii. vii. 3 [p. 576 A]), Macedonius 
himself, then the information given va de Trin. Ii. 
viii. 1, viz. that Macedonius was made bishop by the 
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Arians, but was previously a deacou of the orthodox 
Church, supplements that given in ii. x. only by 
the latter — and, indeed, correct (cf. Soc. n. vi. 3) — 
statement. Nor is it inconceivable that Didymns 
obtained the name ‘ Macedonians ’ and his informa- 
tion regarding Macedonius from the Macedonian 
dialogue used by him. Yet the correspondence 
between what that dialogue tells ns regarding the 
Macedonian teaching and what Athanasius must 
have known when he wrote his Epistles to Serapion 
is striking. Can it have been the case that 
the above-mentioned summons of Macedonius to 
Eleusius and Sophronius, referred to by Socrates 
(n. xlv. 2), was contained in a letter, and that this 
letter had come into Serapion’s hands ? This would 
explain how the Alexandrians had obtained in- 
formation regarding the Macedonians ata relatively 
early stage; it would explain the information 
possessed by Didymus regarding the alpemipxv^ 
Moiceoiyioi, and also the account given by Socrates 
(and Sozomen) of the ori^n of the Homoionsian 
party. The hypothesis is not impossible ; for the 
lirst letter of Athanasius to Serapion may quite 
well have been written as late as a.d. 361. Tlie 
point, however, cannot be decided in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

6. The persistence or recrudescence of Homoiou- 
sianism among the Macedonians. — There is still 
another question to bo considered. Athanasius 
was aware that those who were known to Serapion 
as opposed to the Deity of the Holy Spirit felt 
themselves repelled by the Arian ‘ blasphemy ’ 
against the Son {Ep. ad Scrap, i. 1 [p. 529 f.]), and 
that they were detested by the Arians {ib. i. 32 
[p. 605 B] ; this fits in remarkably well ivith the 
situation from the beginning of A.D. 360). Some- 
what later the Homoiousians (‘Macedonians’), as 
a result of negotiations with Liberius at a synod 
held at Tyana in 367, passed completely over to 
the side of the Nicene Creed (Basil, Ep. coxliv. 6 
[Pff xxxii. 917 D]| Soz. VI. xii. 2f. ; cf. Sabinus, 
ap. Soc. IV. xii. 11). Thereafter, as we read (Soc. 
V. iv. 1 ; Soz. VII. ii. 2), the ‘ Macedonians,’ who 
at that time had neither a church nor a bishop in 
Constantinople (Soz. iv. xxvii. 6, VIII. i. 7), main- 
tained ecclesiastical communion with the Homoou- 
sians. Thus the question arises how it came about 
that the later Macedonian doctrine was Homoiou- 
sian, Basil (Ep. ccxliv. 9 [PG xxxii. 924 B]) tells 
us that, at a synod held at Cyzicus in A.D. 376 — 
otherwise unknown to us (Loofs, Eiistathuis, p. 
17 f.) — Eustathius of Sebaste, the TTponoari-nj^ -nji 
Tuv Ilycu/iaro/xdxwi' alpta-eus (cf. § 4), subscribed a 
formula .which, together with Pneumatomaohian 
clauses, contained statements pointing away from 
the Nicene Creed to the Homoiousion (rd opioo^a-wy 
KaTaatydaavT^s t6 Kar ovalav S/jloiov vvy ^jrt^dpoucri), 
and that from 375 ho had drawn closer, ecclesias- 
tically, to the Homoionsian court-bishops (Basil, 
Ep. ccxliv. 7 [p. 921 A, B] ; cf. 5 [p. 920 A], ccli. 3 
[p. 936 _B_]; cf. Loofs, Eustathius, p. 76 0".); Basil 
is of opinion that the fundamental Arian tendency 
of Eustathius had once more manifested itself 
(Ep. exxx. 1 [p. 564 A]). Was this reversion of 
Eustathius to the Homoiousion — an act that (ns he 
merel5' suppresses, without overtly rejecting, the 
Uomoousion) did not as such altogether exclude re- 
cognition of the Nicene Creed ^ — a decisive factor in 
the later position of the Macedonians I Our sources 
do not enable us to answer the question. But to 
the present writer it seems beyond doubt that what 
is here said of Eustathius lends support to an 
account of similar purport given by Sozomen (vii. 
ii. 3), and less fully bv Socrates (V, iv. 2f.), regard- 
ing a synod held at Antioch in Caria (378). These 

1 Cf. Loofs, Eustathius, p. 7S, with note 2, where, howerer, 
the defection of Eustathius from the Nicene Creed Is not 
sutGcicntly reco^ited. 


historians record that, when, after the death of 
Valens (9th Aug. 378), the Emperor Gratian enacted 
a law (nob now extant) conferring freedom of 
worship upon all religious parties except the 
Manichreans, the Photinians, and the Ennomians 
(Soc. V. ii. 1 ; Soz. VII. i. 3), the Macedonians 
seceded again from the Homoousians, with whom 
they had liitherto been in communion, abandoning 
the Nicene Creed, and asserting their preference 
for the Sfioiodatos as against the 6ftooi‘<nes. From 
that time a section of the Macedonians (Homoiou- 
sians) had continued to exist as a distinct party 
(iSlf while another, breaking away 

from the latter, had united themselves all the 
more closely to the Homoousians. These state- 
ments are not altogether free from difficulties. 
The present writer would not lay stress upon the 
fact that the notice in Soz. iv. xxvii. 6 (cf. the 
words ovyip (Tvycxd>povy, ktX.), which obviously refers 
to this re-appearance of the Macedonians, points 
to the reign of Arcadius,* as the notice in question 
is manifestly erroneous. Here, indeed, Sozomen 
seems to have wrongly interpreted the statement 
of his authority (Sabinus), which he renders 
verbatim in TOi. i 7.® May it not be the case, 
however, that in Soz, vi. xiL 4 wo have a doublet 
of VII. ii. 3, clearly derived from Sabinus, and 
providing fresh difficulties ? In VI. xii. 4 likewise 
we read of a synod in the Carian Antioch, where, 
in opposition to the Homoousion, the Confession 
of Lucian was made the standard ; this synod, 
however, was held subsequently to the synod of 
Tyana (367), and in opposition to those members 
of the Homoiousian party who had gone over to 
the Homoousion. The present writer must admit 
that he finds this ‘ doublet ’ — if it is a doublet — a 
disturbing element. Still, it is j)ossibIe that, as H, 
Valesius (Adnot. to Soz. vi. xii. 4) assumes, there 
were two Homoiousian synods at Antioch in Carla 
(A.D. 368 and 378) ; and, in fact, if the bishop of 
that city was an intransigent Homoiousian, there 
is much to be said for the theory. If we accept it, 
we must regard it ns probable that the second of 
these synods likewise gave its adherence to the 
Confession of Lucian, which, as wo have seen, was 
BO highly esteemed by the Macedonians. It is in 
the period succeeding that date that we find the 
later hlacedonians. For Macedonianism was simply 
the Homoiousianisra which, on account of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, broke away from the 
Homoiousians adhering to the Nicene Creed. Tlic 
fact that Epiphanius had also heard of certain 
Pneumatomachians who were orthodox as regards 
their Chrislxiiogy (see above) proves nothing to the 
contrary, since that author wrote at a time prior 
to the synod of Antioch ; nor is our statement 
refuted by the fact that Gregory of Nazianzu-s, in 
a AVhitsuntido sermon of the year 381, addressed 
the Pneumatomachians as vcp! rhy Tliy iiytalyoyres 
(Or. xii. 8 [Pff xxxvi. 440 BJ). Gregory had as 
valid grounds for this friendly judgment as had the 
Orthodox when, shortlj’ afterwards, at the synod 
of 381, they reminded the tliirty-sLx Pneumato- 
machians who attended under the leadership of 
Eleusius of their negotiations with Liberius (tjoc. 
V. viii. 7 ; Soz. vn. vii. 4). 


xuKi uivuuu lutu uucn butrLuu uy tiie 

rupture between Eustathius and Basil, and by tlie 
synods of Cyzicus and Antioch in Caria, was 
rendered absolute by the Council of 381, The 
Pneumatomachians withdrew from tlie Council, 
and were condemned by it (cf. § 4). Ihe amicable 
overtures made at the instance of Theodosius i. 
to the Arians, Eunomians, and hlacedonians at 

.V* Uie author of this art. that all 

the MSS read AptcaStov. 

Vfxp; If the source hero is rcfcrrinc 

^ Valens, this would point to Oratinn'* 
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Constantinople in 383 — Elensins being once more 
the representative of the last-named group (Soc. 
V. X. 24; Soz. VII. xii. 9)— were unsuccessful in 
winning the sect back to the Church. The Mace- 
donians, undisturbed by the laws against heretics 
passed in 383 and 384 (cf. Soo. V. xx. 4 ; see 
above, § i), still remained a distinct group apart 
from the Cliurch, but how far beyond A.D. 450 
they maintained their position the present writer 
cannot say. 

Lithkature.— I n addition to the Histories of Dogma and the 
more general worts dealing with the Arian controversy, the 
following may be consulted with advantage : L. S. Le Nain 
de Tillemont, Nimoirea pour scrvir d Vhtstoire eeclisiastique, 
ed. Venice, 1732-39; G. H. Goetze, 'Dissertatio historica da 
Macedonianis,' in J. Vogt, Bibliotheca historice haeresiologiem, 
i. 1, Hamburg, 1723, pp. 165-199 ; Bamasi papas opera, ed. 
A. 11. Merenda, Home, 1764 {PL xiii. 109-442) ; F. Loots, 
Eustathius von Sebasle, Halle, 1893; J. Gummerus, Die 
homousianische Partei bis zum Tode des Konstantius, Leipzig, 
1900 ; T. Schermann, Die Oottheit des heil. Geistes nach den 
griechischcn Vatem des vierten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1. B., 
1901; F. Loots, art. ‘ llacedoniua,' in PRB^ xii. 41-48; K. 
HoU, in ZKG xxv. (1904) 888f. ; V. Schultze, Altchristtiche 
Stddte und Landsehaften ; I. Konstantinopel (SSU-hSO), Leipzig, 
1913 ; F. Loots, ‘ Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kdniglich Preussisehen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, xix. [1914] 626-561. J?, LoOFS. 

MADAGASCAR. — The religion of the Mala- 
gasy is extremely simple. They believe in one 
god, whom they call Zanahary, ‘creator of all 
things ’ ; but this god, being essentially good and, 
consequently, incapable of doing evil, is more or 
less neglected. His attributes are vague, and 
there is, properly speaking, no cult connected with 
him. Indeed, with the exception of sorcerers, 
there are in Madagascar no individuals or classes 
of individuals connected officially ivith any religion 
or cult. 

1. Ancestor-worship. — The shades of ancestors, 
however — for all_ the Malagasy believe in a future 
life — are the objects of profound veneration, and 
inspire their worshippers with extraordinary awe. 
They are credited witli all power of good and evil 
over the living, whom they visit from time to time. 
A dead husband, e.g., will sometimes pay a visit 
to his widow, and in this case the birth of post- 
humous children is considered perfectly legitimate. 
Offerings are made to ancestors, generally of a 
small piece of ox-flesh and a few drops of rum, 
which are taken to the grave of the ancestor whose 
favours are sought. 

2 . Sorcery and fetishism. — The Malagasy do 
not believe in death from natural causes, except in 
the very rare case of extreme old age. Their idea 
is that death is always the effect of witchcraft or 
evil spells cast by sorcerers, and they are, there- 
fore, careful to collect all hair-cuttings, nail- 
parings, etc., in case a sorcerer should find them 
and use them to work evil on their owner. The 
Sakalava kings were always accompanied by a 
servant wliose sole charge was to gather up the 
earth upon which they had spat. 

Diviners or sorcerers play a very important part 
in the life of the Malagasy, The natives believe 
that they are in communication with the spirits of 
the dead and can cure disease, foretell the future, 
discern whether the outcome of any enterprise 
will be favourable and what is the most suitable 
moment for undertaking it, indicate lucky and 
unlucky days, and warn against what is forbidden 
(fatly). The Malagasy never embark upon any 
important undertaking 4vithout first consulting 
the sorcerer, who makes use of sikidy — a ceremony 
in which a handful of seed is spread out on a cloth, 
according to well-defined rules, so as to form six- 
teen figures, which are then interpreted with the 
aid of a code. The sikidy, which was introduced, 
or at least very frequently employed, by the Anti- 
morona, has been in general use throughout the 
island for a long time. 


The sorcerers, who are called mpanazary, om- 
biasa, masina, etc., according to the different 
provinces, have as one of their occupations— and 
that not the least lucrative — the manufacture of 
amulets or talismans (ody), which generally consist 
of small pieces of carved wood, bulls’ horns orna- 
mented with glass beads, or crocodiles’ teeth. The 
horns and teeth are usually filled with earth or 
sand and various small objects such as gilt nails, 
iron-filings, and so on. After invoking the god 
and sprinkling the talisman with grease, the sor- 
cerer, for a consideration, hands it over to the 
purchaser, who then hangs it round his neck. The 
result is supposed to be that the wearer is success- 
ful in all his undertakings, fortunate in love, im- 
mune from gun-shots or crocodile bites, and so 
on. The natives have the most implicit faith in 
these ody. 

The Merina introduced the worship of national 
fetishes, which were very similar to the foregoing. 
These fetishes were regarded as royal personages, 
and had a special residence with officiating servants. 
The oldest and most famous of them was Kelima- 
laza. 

3 . Fady, — In almost every case there is some 
fady connected with these amulets and fetishes — 
i.e., it is forbidden to do certain things and to eat 
certain foods. If this prohibition is not rigidly 
respected, the ody loses all its virtue and is useless. 
The fady, which occurs throughout the whole of 
Madagascar, is extremely curious, and recalls the 
tabu of the Oceanians. There are some places 
which are regarded as fady for every one, while 
others are fady only for certain families or even 
for certain individuals. There are fady days, when 
no one should begin anything new or start on a 
journey. If a child is bom on one of these unlucky 
days, it is killed — or, rather, it was until quite 
recently, especially in the southern parts or the 
island — because it is supposed to bring evil upon 
its family. There are also fady words, i.e. 
words which must not be pronounced ; naturally, 
these are fast disappearing from the language. 
As an example of this we have the words which 
went to make up the names of the Sakalava kings, 
the use of which was prohibited after their death. 
These fady are really of a religious nature ; their 
aim is to appease the wrath of spirits and otherwise 
gain their favour. 

4 . Human sacrifice. — Human sacrifice has now 
been abolished in Madagascar, but it is not very 
long since it was the custom, when a Sakalava king 
was shaving for the first time, to dip the razor for 
this important operation in the blood of some 
famous old chief killed for the occasion. _ This 
ceremony was still in vogue when the king of 
M 6 nab 6 , Toera, who met his death in the attack 
on the village of Ambiky by the French troops in 
1897, reached the age of manhood. Not many years 
ago, in accordance with an ancient custom prac- 
tised in S. and W. Madagascar, the favourite wife 
of a great Mahafaly chief was lulled on his grave, 
that he might not be alone in the other world ; 
four of his servants were also put to death and 
their bodies laid under those of the chief and his 
wife, BO that they might not touch the ground. 

5 . Crimes and punishments, — The Malagasy 
have no moral code. Their religion seems to 
authorize anything and everything, and the only 
recognized sin is failure to observe the external 
formalities of worship ; such a sin of omission may 
be absolved by the penitent’s making a small offer- 
ing to the god. 

Before the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French, justice was of an extremely summa^ 
nature (except in the case of the Merina, who 
had a code of laws modelled on European codes), 
based simply upon traditional use and wont. 
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Justice ■was meted out by the king or the village 
chief, and in certain tribes — e.g., the BetsUeo — by 
an assembly of the leading men of the tribe. The 
lex talionis -was in universal use. The principal 
crimes were cow-stealing, failure to pay debts, and 
— the greatest crime of all — sorcei^, which was 
always punished by death. 

6 . Ordeals and oaths. — In cases of doubt, re- 
course was had to trial by ordeal. The poison 
test, or tanghin, which has made so many viotims 
among the Hova, is one of the best-known methods, 
and another test consisted in making the accused 
cross a river infested with crocodiles, or an arm of 
the sea where sharks abounded, these animals being 
supposed to eat the guilty and to do no harm to 
the innocent. 

Another interesting practice is the ‘water-oath.’ 

Into o bowl half full of water nro put a bullet, some powder, 
earth from a sacred spot — e.g,, the tombs of tbe old kings of 
Imerina— and especially a bit of gold. The accused, or the 
two litigants in a law-suit, drink this water, vowing their good 
faith during the process ; and all the Ills that flesh is heir to are 
supposed to fail on those who swear falsely. 

There is another ceremony similar to this — the 
‘blood-oath,’ or fatidra — by which two persons 
promise each other mutual aid and protection 
throughout their lives, and enter into a voluntary 
relationship more intimate and binding than real 
blood-relationship. 

To the contents of the bowl described above are added a tew 
drops of each individual’s blood, drawn from a slight cut made 
on his breast. While each holds in his hand the shaft of his 
spear or the ramrod of his gun, with the points dipped in the 
bowl, an orator announces the news of this fraternal union to 
their ancestors in an eloquent speech, and calls upon God to 
Inflict the most severe punishment if cither of them fails to keep 
his oath (cf., further, art. BaoTUEnaoon t Artiflcial), { 13). 

7 . Exorcism. — The Malagasy have a peculiar 
ceremony which shows their belief in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism. Its aim is to cure certain 
maladies, and also to render thanks to God for the 
cure effected. This is practised chiefly in the west 
and south of the island, and is termed 6t7o' or sala- 
manga. Those who are submitted to treatment of 
this 'kind are supposed to be possessed of a devil, 
which must be expelled. 

Tlie patient is led out of the village to a large open space 
where a platform 10 or 12 ft. high, with a primitive ladder lead- 
ing up to it. Is erected for the occasion. At the foot of this 
platform all the Inhabitants of the neighbourhood are grouped 
on one side, and the cattle belonging to the invalid or his 
family on the other. When he arrives, dancing and singing 
begin, and there nro great libations of toaka (rum), large 
quantities of which must be consumed by the patient. The 
unfortunate man is then led into the middle of the cattle, 
where ho has to point out with a stick two oxen, one of which 
nets ns a kind of scape-animal and is sacred to the man’s 
parents, who treat it with every kindness, while the other is 
Immediately sacrificed and eaten by the spectators. The 
patient, drunk with alcohol, noise, and the heat of the sun, has 
then to climb up to the platform— an operation not altogether 
free from risk. If he reaches the top without much help, God 
Is supposed to be favourable to him and ho will get better ; If 
not, his c.aso is hopeless. Once ho is safely established on the 
mat covering the top of the platform, a woman, who has had to 
remain in a state of absolute chastity for twenty-four hours 
previously, gives him food which she has cooked specially for 
him, particularly newly-killed ox-flesh. If he cats it, or even 

retends to do so, that Is a sure sign of his speedy recovery to 

calth and long life. The tumult of singing and shouting then 
begins again with redoubled energy. The sick man is left lying 
there, several feet above the ground, sometimes for a very long 
time, while those who have assisted at tlie ceremony intoxicate 
themselves with rum and gorge themselves with rneat. He is 
then carried back witii great pomp to Ills dwelling, where, 
nine times out of ten, he succumbs to the Effects of his treat- 
ment. 

8 . Death and disposal of the dead, — Among the 
most characteristic customs of the Malafrasy are 
diose connected with hurial of the dead. Tlie 
funeral rites are not tlie same tljroughont the whole 
island ; some peoples hide their cemeteries in the 
heart of the forest, among hills and rocks, in desert 
places, or anywhere far from the sight and sound 

rHiB Arabic word for ‘devil’ is Tblie, and from this fbe 
Mfllnjfasy hare fonticd bilOt which Is tho natnt both for the evil 
spirit and for the ceremony of exorcidiiEr It. 


of man ; others, again, bury their dead by the side 
of tbe high road or right in the midst of human 
dwellings. Tbe former, who are terrified at death 
and everything connected with it, are mainly found 
among the coast tribes, except in tbe south-east, 
■where tbe people are of .Aj-ab origin. The latter, 
who like to live within sight of their last resting- 
place, belong to tbe centre of tbe island, and con- 
sist chiefly 01 tbe Merina, BetsUeo, and other tribes 
civilized by the Malays. 

The eastern tribes put tbe dead body in the 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, closed with a badly- 
litting lid in tbe form of a roof, and this improvised 
coffin they lay either on tbe ground or on a small 
platform in the middle of a palisade roofed over 
with branches and leaves. 

The Antankarana make their cemeteries in the 
natural OTottoes or rock-caves found in tbe numer- 
ous small islands along tbe coast or in tbe lime- 
stone mountains of tbe north, and here again the 
coffins, wtb beautifully carved lids, are simply 
laid on tbe ground. Some Betsilco and Bara 
families follow tbe same custom, and bury their 
dead in the hollows and caves which abound on 
tbe higher readies of their mountains. 

Tbe other natives of the island bury their dead 
beneath tbe ground. The western and southern 
tribes — tbe Sakalava, tbe Mabafaly, the Antan- 
droy, and most of tlie Biira — cover their graves 
■with a heap of loose stones in tbe form of a long 
parallelepiped, while some Sakalava families sur- 
round their tombs with posts carved in different 
shapes (human beings, birds, crocodiles, etc.), which 
recall certain cemeteries of Oceania. 

The Merina custom is to hollow out a mortuary 
chamber, above which they usually build a small 
house for those of noble birth, and for the Hova, 
or freemen, a small rectangular wall, where they 
gather to^ietber stones and bloclcs or fra^ents of 
quartz, with a raised stone at one end. The liead 
is generally turned to the east. 

All the Malagasy have tbe same idea of the Im- 
purity of a dead body and its power to communicate 
uncleanness to others. A funeral procession must 
never pass in front of the king or anywhere near 
his residence, and it must also avoid the neighbour- 
hood of sacred stones. Those who have taken any 
art in a burial ceremony must cleanse themselves 
efore going home. 

As may he gathered from the prevalence of 
ancestor-worship, nil the Malagasy without excep- 
tion stand in awe of the dead, and desire above all 
things to he buried in the family tomb. When a 
Malagasy (in particular a Merina) dies away from 
home, his urgent wish is that his relatives .should 
come, no matter how long after his death it may 
ho, and carry his hones hack to his native land. 
This desire is respected in almost nil cases, and 
even to-day it is no rare thing to meet little pro- 
cessions of Hova carrying hack the mortal roinaina 
of a member of their family wrapped in a white 
cloth bung on a long bamboo pole. In many cases 
they go ns far ns four or five weeks’ ioumoy from 
Tannuarivo. When the body cannot 'be recovered, 
the pillow or mattress of the deceased is buried 
in his stead, or a stone or a post is erected to bis 
memory at the side of the road or near liis native 
village. 

In Madagascar mourners cut their hair short 
and keep it dishevelled ; they wear coar.se dirty 
clotlies, and are not allowed to wash or look in a 
mirror, even if they possess one — they ninst appear 
ns nnkerapt as possible so as to keep otiicr people 
nt a distance. On the death, or — as the phrase 
goes in Madagascar, where ordinary cverj'day 
words would never he used in conne.xion M-itli snch 
high and exalted personages ns kings — on the ‘ de- 
parture,’ of a sovereign, a number of sumptuary 
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laws came into force which had to he strictly 
obeyed, if one did not wish to run the risk of being 
considered responsible for the death of the king 
and of being subjected to capital punishment as 
a sorcerer. The following are some of the restric- 
tions enforced on the death of Badama I. (1810-28) : 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the heir to the throne, had to shave 
their heads, sleep on the ground instead of in 
beds, use neither chairs nor tables, pass each other 
without greeting in the street, neither play any 
musical instrument nor sing, have no fire or light 
at night, do no work except in the fields, refuse to 
be carried in a palanquin, use no mirror, go about 
bare-headed, wear no tine clothes, and, in the case 
of women, keep the shoulders bare. As in the 
East, white, not black as in Europe, is the colour 
of mourning. 

Several Malagasy tribes — e.y., the Betsileo and 
the Antankarana — have the peculiar and repug- 
nant custom of not burying their dead immediately 
after death ; frequently they even wait till decom- 
position has set in ; and in many cases the putrid 
liquid is collected and set apart. Their funeral 
watches are naturally far from agreeable, and, to 
be able to live at all in the midst of the nauseating 
odours, the relatives and friends of the dead man 
drink rum all the time and burn quantities of in- 
cense, suet, and even leather. This custom, which 
is of Oceanic origin, comes from the desire not to 
bury any putrescible or impure matter along ivith 
the bones. Even the tribes which do not have this 
practice generally have two burial ceremonies — 
one consisting in simply burying the dead, and the 
other taking place some years after, when nothing 
but the skeleton remains, and when the body is 
finally placed in the family tomb. Sometimes, as 
in Imerina, the body is put into the family vault 
at once, but it is wrapped round with several silk 
lambas and is not placed in a coffin. Later, at a 
certain specified time, the ceremony of the mama- 
dika takes place. This consists in chanmng the 
soiled lambas, and the Merina say then that they 
turn the bodies on their other side so that they may 
not get tired of lying in one position. 

Funerals in Madagascar are always the occasion 
of feasts in honour of the dead. The richer the 
man is and the more cattle he possesses, the more 
brilliant are the orgies that are indulged in. Shots 
are fired and bulls are killed, the flesh being eaten 
at the funeral feast, and the head and horns being 
placed with great ceremony on the tomb of the 
deceased. Rum flows like water, and as long as 
there is anything left to eat or drink the feast 
continues ; the funeral festivities of great and 
noble personages have been known to last for 
months. 

LiTEaATnnE. — R. Baron, ‘A Hova Custom with regard to 
People at the Point of Death,’ in Antandnarlvo Annual, 1892, 
p. 602; C. Benevent, ‘Conception da la niort chez les Jlal- 
gaohee,' in Rev. de ilacLagasear, 1901, pp. 637-048 ; E. Besson, 
‘Rites fun^raires en usage chez les Betsil^os,’ in L’Anthro- 
pologie, v. [18941 674-682 (with illustrations); W. E. Cousins, 

‘ The Ancient Theism of the Hova and the Names of God,’ in 
Antandnarlvo Annual, 1876, pp. 6-11 ; E. de Flacourt, Hist, 
de la grande tie de Madagascar, Paris, 1658 ; A. Grandidier, 
‘Des rites fundraires chez les llalgaohes,’ in REth v. [1886] 
213-232; G. Grandidier, Madagascar au dibut du xxc siicle 
‘Ethnographic), Paris, 1902, pp. 217-292 ; A. and G. Grandidier, 
Hist, physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar, 4 vols., in 
course of publication, i., do. 1908, ii., 1914, iiu, 1916 ; De la 
Vaissifere, Vingt Ans d Madagascar, do. 1885; J. B. Piolet, 
Madagascar ; sa description, ses habitants, do. 1895 ; J. Sibree, 
‘Carving and Sculpture and Burial Memorials amongst the 
Betsileo,’ in AnfanilnuHvo Annual, 1876, pp. 65-71, ‘ A Salra- 
lava Custom,’ ib., 1879, p. 10, The Great African Island, 
London, 1880 ; Guide de I’immigrant d Madagascar, Paris, 
1899 ; and, for a complete list of works on the religion of Mada- 
gascar, see G. Grandidier, Bibliographic de Madagascar, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1905-00. G, GRANDIDIER. 

MADHVAS, MADHVACHARlS.— The 
Madhvas or Madhvacharls are an Indian sect, one 


of the four sampraddyas,^ or churches, of tho 
Vaisnava Bhakti-marga (see art. Bhakti-maega, 
vol. ii. p. 545). It has usually been stated that 
this sect represents an attempt to form a com- 
promise or alliance between Saivas and Vaisna^ as,* 
but an examination of the authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith shows that this is far from the 
truth. It is therefore advisable to include in this 
article an account of the life of the founder of the 
religion, and of the legends connected with his 
coming. 

The authorities on which the following account 
is based are; (I) the Jfaniniajyar? (quoted as il/w.), 
which deals with the religious history of India 
down to the birth of Madhva, the founder of the 
sect ; (2) the Madhvavijaya {Mv.), which deals with 
the life of Madhva himself ; both these works are 
in Sanskrit, and are written by one Narayana, who 
was the son of Trivikrama, an actual disciple of 
Madhva ; (3) the Vdyustuti of the above Trivi- 
krama ; and (4) C. 1^, Krishnaswami Aiyer’s (§rj 
Madhwa and Madhwaism (K.), which includes a 
summary in English of (1) and (2). 

I. Accounts of the founder. — The basis of the 
Madhva religion is, first, that Visnu is the Brahman 
of the Upanisads ; and, secondly, that, whenever he 
becomes incarnate, he always has his son, Vayu, the 
air-god, as his friend and helper. Accordingly, the 
first four sffrgras, or chapters, of Mm., after describ- 
ing the order of creation, give detailed accounts of 
the Rama and Kr^na incarnations, Rama’s meat 
friend and ally being Hanumat, the son of vayu, 
and Krsna’s ally being, not Ajjuna, as we might 
expect, but Bhima (cf. Mv. i. 41), one of the five 
heroes of the Mahdblidrata, and also a son of the 
air-god. In both of these cases the sonship is 
looked upon as equivalent to incarnation. In the 
Mahdbhdrata Bhima is described as having per- 
formed many glorious feats, and as having con- 
q^uered many terrible demons; but in Madhva 
theology these are all ignored save one, which, 
compared with the others, is, in the epic, of quite 
minor importance. In the Vana-paroan (Mahabh. 
iii. 11,66111.) it is related that Bhima attacked 
certain Yaksas or Raksasas belonging to the 
country beyond the Himalaya, and killed their 
leader, Maniraat. Manimat had formerly offered 
a filthy insult to the Indian sa^e Agastya (the 
apostle of southern India), and had been cursed by 
him to be slain by a mortal. Such stress is laid 
upon this story by the Madhvas that they maintain 
that the version, as we have it now in the Mahd- 
blidrata, was, with the sanction of Vyasa, the 
author of the epic, rewritten and completed by 
Madhva himself (K. p. 42). 

The narrative of the events in the Kniiyuga, or present age 
of the world, commences in the 5th sarga of J/?n. At first, the 
knowledge of the Vedas, as taught by Krsna and Bhima (Jfm. 

V. 1), reigns supreme. Then the Asuras consjiire to spread false 
doctrines. The demon Sakuni, urged by Chayakya, the son of 
Lokayata, points out that other heresies, such as those of the 
Charvakas, Jains, and Pa^upatas, had all failed (5-16). There- 
fore ilapimat, who alone had sufficient skill, must become in- 
carnate as a Brahmaija ascetic, and must destroy the Vedanta, 
under cover of explaining it (16 ff.). Maijimat is dispatched 
with instructions to abolish the Vedas and Puraiyas, to ridicule 
the theory that Vispu has or qualities, and to establish 

the identity of the soul with Brahman (19 ff.). 

Here (29) the story digresses to tell how at that time the 
whole earth uyis under the sway of Buddhism, and to describe 
the efforts of Sahara and Kumarila to refute it by the aid of the 
Purva^Mlmdihsa system of philosophy. The 6th continues 

this, narrating the successes of Kumarila and the rise of the 
rival Prabhakara school. 

At this stage of affairs Mapimat is bom as a widow's bastard 
(J/m. vi. 6; Mv, i. 46). He is hence named Sariikara.3 He is 


1 It is called the Brahma-sathpraddya because it is said to 
have been first communicated bj' Vi^u to Brahman, who spread 
it through the world wth the help of his brother, Vayu. See 
below. 

2 e,g., by Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. J49. ^ 

3 The Madhva books uniformly change the weat Samkara s 
name to Saffikara. The object la plain, oailikara means 
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brought up In great poverty, and (as a slap at the monism sub- 
sequently taught by him) it is related that in his boyhood he 
could count only one thing at a time, never being able to see 
a second {ilm. vi. 10). He is taken to SaurS^ra, where, under 
the patronage of Siva, he quickly masters the sacred books (14). 
He then goes from teacher to teacher, but is turned off by them 
for his heretical views. Ho invents his doctrine, described as 
funya-milrga and nirguiiatva, and is hailed by the demons as 
their saviour (24). On their advice he joins the Buddhists and 
teaches Buddhism under cover of Vedantism. He makes the 
Vedas without meaning, and equates Brahman with nothing, 
ness (iungatva) (40). He becomes a Sakta, and messenger of 
Bhairavi, who confers upon him a mape spell (51). 

The 7th sarga describes further disgraceful events in Saih- 
Irara’B life. He seduces the wile of his Brahmaqa host (Iff.). 
He makes converts by magic arts. He falls sick and dies. His 
last words are instructions to his disciples to uproot the learned 
Satyaprajiia, the last of the great teachers of the true Vcdic 
doctrine. 

In the 8th targa we have the doings of Saihkara's followers. 
They persecute their opponents, burning down monasteries, 
destroying cattle-pens, and by magic arts killing women and 
children (2). They forcibly convert one of their chief opponents, 
Prajnatirthn, and compel him and his disciples to adopt the 
mdyd-system (6). These, however, still secretly adhere to tho 
true religion, and, alter consulting Satyaprajna, determine to 
cause one disciple to become thoroughly learned In the maya- 
system, who should start a line of disciples, outwardly Mayins, 
but really devoted to Hari (i.e. Visiju). In this line of disciples 
came, in due course, Achyutaprekfa. In his time the Lord, i.e. 
Vayu, became incarnate as Uadhva, in the house of Madhyageha, 
and studied under Achyutapreksa (34 £f.). The book ends with 
a brief account of Jladhva's wort, specially mentioning that he 
composed a commentarj| on the Vedanta Sutras utterly destroy- 
ing that made by the thief Mapimat-Saihkara. 

It thus appears that Madhva, lihe Bhima, -was 
an inoamation of Vayu, who came to the earth to 
destroy the followers of Satiikara and all their 
teaching, that the true religion was delivered to 
the present age by Krsna and Bhima, that it was 
upheld by KuraSrila in tho Purvn-Mimdvisa, and 
that it was revived by Madliva. Saiiikara’s maya- 
system was declared to be only Buddhism in dis- 
guise (prachclihanna-Bauddlia [Mv. i. 51]). There 
IS no trace whatever of any attempt to reconcile 
the Saiva teaching of Saihltara with Vai^navism. 
Here also must bo mentioned one other doctrine of 
Madhvism not referred to above, but of consider- 
able importance — that salvation can bo obtained 
only through Vayu (i.e. in the present age, through 
Madhva), and through no one else (K. p. 68). 

In Mv. tho first sarga sums up hrielly the con- 
tents of 3Tm., special stress being again laid on the 
Manimat sto^ (i. 39), and on Bhima’s close con- 
nexion with Krsna (41). Tho incarnation of Vfiyu 
is plainly stated in ii. 24. The rest of the work is 
a prolix account of Madhva’s life, too long to 
analyze here. The main facts are as follows; 
Madhyageha Bhatta, Madhva’s father (3Iv. ii. 
9, 14), was a Brahmana living at Eajatapitha * (6), 
close to the modem Udipi, a town on tho sea-coast 
of the present district of S. Kanara, and about 40 
miles duo west of Sringeri, then, and stillj,^ tho 
head-quarters of the Smarta followers of Saih- 
karacharya. 

The ancient name of the country now comprising 
the Districts of Dharwur and N. and S. Kanara, 
together with the western portion of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva, the modern Tula, and it is 
here that the Madhvos have alw.ays been strong. 
No census figures. are available for their number, 
but a very rough estimate of the materials av.ail- 
ablo leads us to put it at something like 70,000. 
Elsewhere they are very few.“ 

After the usual natal rites, the boy was named 
Vasudeva, but in later years he was known as 
Madhva. Tho most probable date of his birth is 
the Saka year 1119 (=A.D. 1197), but some authori- 

‘axiTOldouB,’ but Sailikara 'misbegotten' or ‘rubbish.’ The 
wliole account is a Icrocioua libel on the lonnder ot tho sj-stem 
which it opposes. 

> Probably identical with the andent town and still eidsting 
village ot Kaiyipapura (/(?/ xiv. [IPOS] 314). 

3 It is. however, important to note that the Vaifijavism of 
Bengal, founded by Cliait.anya (g.v.), is an offshoot of JIadhvism 
(see Pralapa-Slihha, Dhakta - kaJpadruma, Lucknow, 1SS4, 
p. 40). 


ties put it as late as A.D. 1238.* Numerous tales 
are told of his youthful exploits and of miracles 
that will be referred to below. His prowe.ss in 
physical exercises was recognized by Ins school- 
fellows, who niclcnamed him ‘Bhima’ (il/h. iii. 
42-48). When he grew up, he became a pupil of 
the Achyutapreksa already referred to (3fv. iv. C), 
and in due course, amidst a burst of prophecy from 
the assembled crowd, received initiation uncler the 
name of Purnabodha or Parnaprajna (33). Ho 
continued his studies under Achj’utapreksa in tho 
AnanteSvara monastery at Udipi, and finally re- 
ceived from him the name of Anandatirtha (jlfv. 
V. 2), the title adopted bj’ him in future as his pen- 
name. All this time, it must be remembered, he 
was studying the Vedanta, according to the mayd- 
school of Sathkara. 

After further study, he made a tour through 
southern India, having in the meantime developed 
his own system of dualism in opposition to the 
monism of Saihkara. He journeyed along, dis- 
puting with the doctors in each town, his most im- 
portant combat being at Anantapura (the modem 
Trivandrum) with the head of the Saihkara monas- 
tery at Sringeri (3Tv. v. 36). Here there seems to 
have heen a drawn battle. The combatants parted 
in enmity, and thenceforth began the deadly hatred 
that ever after existed between the followers of the 
two systems. Madhva had to take refuge for four 
months at Eumeivara (v. 41 11’.), after which he 
returned to Udipi. The result of this first tour was 
to establish Madhva as tho leader of a new sect 
and to widen the breach between him and the 
authorities at Sringeri (K. p. 32). 

After some years of further study at Udipi, 
during which (Ik. p. 33) he seems to have completed 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, Madhva 
started on his second tour, this time through 
northern India. He at length reached Hardwar. 
Here, after fasting and meditation, he left his 
followers and went off alone into tho heart of tlio 
Himalaya, where ho is said to have stayed with 
Vyasa, the compiler of tho 31ahdbharata (il/v. vii, 
16 ir.). Vyasa encouraged him to return to India 
and there to publish his commentary (viii. 44 ff.). 
He accordingly went back to Hardwar, where he 
widely proclaimed his doctrine, and ‘ground op- 
posing commentaries and false systems to dust’ 
(Lx. Off.). He made a leisurely return to Udipi, 
converting more than one eminent Saihkarite on 
the way (ix. 17), and finally converted his own 
teacher, Achyutapreksa (ix. 35). 

There now began a period of persecution (3Tv. 
xii. and xiii.), in which the .Saihkaritcs, led by the 
head of the Sringeri monastery, did all that they 
could to destroy tlie now teacher and his followers. 
They even went so far as to carry off Madhva’s 
entire library, and it was restored only through 
the interposition of the loc.al prince, Jaya Sirhha 
of Vi§numahgala. It was shortly after this that 
Madhva converted Trivikr.ama (xiii. 50 ff., xv. 64), 
the father of the author of 3hn. and ilfu. In his 
last years JIadliva again toured to the North, and 
is said to have rejoined Vyflsa, in whose company 
he still remains awaiting the conclusion of the 
present age. His final journey is described in Mv. 
xvi. Tlie date of his death was probably 6aka 
1198 (=A,D. 1270), when he was 79 years old.“ 
Thirtj'-Ecven diflercnt works are attributed to him, 
of which the most important are his commentaries 
on the Vedanta Siitras and on the Bhagavad-GUa, 
and his commentary on the Llahdhhdrata, entitled 
the Mafidbliurata-tutparya-nirnaya. 


I SCO Subba Ran, Bhagarad-GUd, p. xifl. • cf. Bhandarkar 

Systems, p. 69. 

• See I)h!inu!LrKfir. p, 69. A nf .s.t.a 

'’i/ss ’^n Bepon on the Search 
rtonito?f m4.‘’pf207! ^tmbay PreHdencrj for ISiS-dS. 
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2 , Doctrines of the sect. — Madhvism rejects not 
only the monism of Sahikara but also the Viiista- 
dvaita, or qualified monism, of Ramanuja (see art. 
Bhakti-marga, vol. ii. p. 545). Its followers call 
themselve.s Sad-Vaisnavas to distinguish themselves 
from the Sri- Vaisnava followers of the latter. The 
basis of the whole philosophical system is dvaita, 
or dualism. By this is not meant the dualism of 
spirit and matter, or that of good and evil, but 
the distinction between the independent Supreme 
Being {Paramdtman) and the dependent principle 
of life {jlvatman). There are five real and eternal 
distinctions [paiichdbheda), viz. (a) between God 
and the individual soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, {d) be- 
tween one soul and another, and (e) between one 
particle of matter and another. The account of 
the order of creation given in Mm. i. 2ff. closely 
follows the well-known Sankhya-Yoga system, as 
modified by the Puranas, and need not detain us. 
Visnu, Narayana, or Paro Bhagavan, not Brahman, 
is the name given to the Supreme Being. He is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities (guna), and 
has a consort, Laksmi, distinct from, but depen- 
dent on, him. By her he has two sons. Brahman, 
the Creator, and the Vayu mentioned above, who 
is the Saviour of mankind. Moksa, at salvation. 


consists in release from transmigration and eternal 
residence in the abode of Narayana. Souls {jiva) 
are innumerable, and each is eternal, has a separate 
existence, and is subject to transmigration. They 
fall into three groups, viz. (a) the lesser gods, the 
pitrs, pds, kings, and a few other select classes of 
the good ; these are destined to salvation ; (5) 
those who are neither sufficiently good to belong 
to the first class nor sufficiently bad for the third ; 
these are destined to perpetual transmigration 
[smhsdra); and [c) demons, etc., and sinners, 
especially followers of the maya-doctrine and other 
heretics who reject Vayu; these are destined to 
eternal hell. Again, it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through Vayu, i.e., in the 
present age, through Madhva. It is also note- 
worthy that in this religion the idea of eternal 
bliss, or moksa, is balanced by the idea of an 
eternal hell — a logical symmetry that is missing 
in the other religions of Madhya's time. 

The natiual soul is characterized by ignorance 
[avidyd), and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva- 
tion is obtained, by right Icnowledge of God. This 
knowledge is obtainable by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are described as necessary for 
its attainment. Such are distaste of this world 


{vnirdgya), eg^uanimity (Jama), attendance on a 
guru, or religious teacher, hhakti directed to God, 
due performance of rites and ceremonies (cf. the 
Pnrva-Mlmdinsd), reprobation of false doctrines, 
worship {updsand), and so on.' 

Service to Visnu {i.e. to God) is expressed in 
three ways: [a) by stigmatization, or branding 
{ankana) the body ivith the symbols of Visnu ; {b) 
by giving his names to sons and others \ndma- 
laxraiM.) ; and (c) by worship {bhajana) with word, 
act, and thouglit. Worship with word consists in 
(1) veracity, (2) usefulness, (3) kindliness, (4) sacred 
study ; with act, in (5) almsgiving, (6) defence, (7) 
protection ; with thought, in (8) mercy, (9) longing, 
and (10) faith. Worship is the dedication to Nara- 
yana (t.c. God) of each of these as it is realized.* 

The custom of branding symbols of Visnu on the 
shoulders and breast is not peculiar to the followers 
of Madhva, being also adopted by the Sri-Vaisnavas ; 
butamong the Madhvas, instead of being occasional, 
it is universal, and is declared to be necessary ac- 
cording to the idstras. All classes, whether monks 
or lay, are branded. The chief of each viath, or 


1 The complete list is given by Bhandarkar, p. 60 f. 
s Sarva-dariana-sarkgraTia, tr. p. 91. 


monastery, tours among the faithful, and every 
time he makes his visitation the laity undergo the 
ceremony (K. p. 40). The sectarian marks, common 
to monks and laity, are, besides these brands, twa 
white perpendicular lines on the forehead, made 
with gopi-chandana earth, and joined at the root 
of the nose. Between them is a straight black line 
made with incense-charcoal, and terminating in a 
spot of turmeric. Madhva did not allow bloody 
sacrifices. The old sacrifices were retained, but he 
enjoined the substitution of a fictitious lamb made 
of rice-meal as the victim, instead of a lamb of flesh 
and blood.' Madhvism is also remarkable for the 
extreme lengths to which fasting of great rigour is 
carried out. The life of an orthodox Madhva is 
one continuous round of fasts, and, according to 
one writer, this has had an injurious effect on the 
average physique of the members of the sect (K. 
p. 70). A full account of these fasts will be found 
in the BQ xxii. 72 £F. 

The chief math, or monastery, of the sect is at 
Udipi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhya- 
tala and Subrahmanya respectively — both, like 
Udipi, in the coast district of Mangalor — and gave 
a svdmin, or head, to each of the three. The main 
settlement he divided into eight sub-monasteries, 
to e.ach of which he also gave a svdmin. Each of 
these eight svdmins conducts the worship of Krsna 
at the head monastery in his turn, his term of 
office lasting for two years. The change {parydya) 
of svdmins thus takes place every second year, 
when the sun enters the sign of Makara, or Capri- 
corn, early in January. It is the occasion of a 
great fair and festival. The succession of chief 
pontiSs is recorded in the BG xxii. (p. 59), and the 
thirty-fifth pontiflT was living in 1883. There are 
now eighteen subsects, of whicn ten are the followers 
of the ten svdmins appointed by Madhva and five 
were started by his four immediate successors. 
Only two, and these still more modern, refuse to 
acluiowledge the authority of the head pontiff at 
Udipi. The most salient doctrinal difference de- 
pends on the interpretation of the word bhajana, 
or worship, and even this is of small importance 
(K. p. 60). 

3, Influence of Christianity. — In the art. Bhakti- 
MAEGA (vol. ii. p. 548) it was pointed out that the 
southern Indian reformers had probably been to a 
certain extent influenced by the Christianity then 
existing in their neighbourhood.* The apparent 
influence of Christianity is especially noteworthy 
in Madhvism. Madhva’s birthplace was either in 
the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close to it. 
Kalyanapura has always been reputed as one of 
the earliest Christian settlements in India, and 
here, so long ago as the 6th cent. A.D., Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (p. 178 f. {PG Ixxxviii. 169]) found 
a bishop who was appointed from Persia.* These 
Christians were Nestorians (Garbe, p. 155). No 
stress need be laid on most of the childish miracles 
attributed to Madhva in 3Iv., because they are 
such as are attributed to the infancy of many re- 
ligious teachers ; but some of the legends deserve 

1 It will be remembered that Madhva is said to have revised 
the Mahabharata, and in this connexion it should be noted 
that in the southern recension of the e;jio, alter in. ccoxliv. 20, 
six verses have been inserted in which it is directed that 
animals of flour should be used at sacrifices. 

* The present writer takes this opportunity of withdrawing 
the remark made in ERE iL 648'’ that Alopen had visited the 
court of Snaditya. See J RAS, 1913, p. 144. 

SA. Burnell, lA il. [1873] 27411., iii. [1874] 310£f. :cf. U 
Garbe, Jndien und das Chrictentum, Tubingen, 1914, p. 151 a. 
The passage in Cosmas is not quoted in J. W. MeCiindle s 
Ancient India, Calcutta, 1877. Garbo (p. 152) consider3_ it 
probable that the Kalliana of Cosmas was another Kalyaija 
farther north and near Bombay, but it seems W the present 
writer that the wording of Cosmas connects Kalliana so C'OS'v 
with JIale (Jlalabar) that it must be the toivn near Uijipi- 
Garbe himself appears to accept this in bis note on p. 273. 
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a passing notice. Thus, before Madhva appeared 
on earth, at a festive gathering at the temple at 
XJdipi the spirit of AnanleSvara (Vi§nu) came upon 
a Brfilimana and made liim a messenger of good 
news to proclaim that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand (K. p. 13). After the child had been pre- 
sented in the temple at Udipi, as his parents were 
taking him through a forest, a graha, or evil spirit, 
opposed their way, but departed on being rebuked 
by the divine child (K. p. 16 ; Mv. ii. 32 IT. ). When 
the child was five years old, his parents missed him, 
and after an anxious search of three daj's found 
him at Udipi, in the temple of AnanteSvara, teach- 
ing gods and men to worship Vi§nu according to 
the ia^tras (K. p. 16 ; Mv. iii. 1 ff. ). On his southern 
tour Madhva multiplied food in a wilderness, to 
meet the needs of his followers (K. p. 27 ; Mv. v. 32). 
On one of his northern tours he walked across 
water ‘ without wetting his clothes ’ (K. p. 35 ; Mv. 
X. 27), and on another occasion he stilled an angry 
sea by his look (K. p. 48 ; Mv. xvi. 11 ). The sub- 
stitution at sacrifices of a lamb of rice for a lamb of 
flesh and blood also ofiers a striking analogy, but, 
as K. p. CS points out, it may wth equal probability 
be ascribed to Jain influence. Under any circum- 
stances, considering the fact that Madhva was 
bom and brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Christians and that the doctrine of bhakti is common 
to all forms of Vaisnavism and to Christianity, 
there is considerable probability that at least some 
of these legends grew up under Christian influence. 
Still more striking, however, is the central article 
of Madhva belief that Vayu is the son of the 
Supreme God, Vi^nu, and that salvation can be 
obtained only through him. This is evidently an 
idea borrowed from Christianity, quite possibly 
promulgated as a rival to the central doctrine of 
that faith. 

4 . Traces of Manichaeisra. — In the two papers 
already quoted, Burnell points out that Persian 
immigrants were welcomed in this part of India 
long after the time of Cosmas, and that before the 
beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. they had acquired 
sovereign rights over their original settlement of 
Manigr.ama, by a grant from the pcrumal, or local 
chief. Burnell goes on to suggest that these 
Persians were Manichasans, and that the name of 
their settlement meant ‘Manes- (Maui-) town,’ 
not ‘ Jewel-toum,’ ns the compound would ordi- 
narily mean in Sanskrit. Burnell’s theory was 
attacked in the same journal and, according to 
Gnrbe (p. 152), completely controverted by R. 
Collins. To the present writer it seems that, in 
the discussion, Collins failed in his main point — 
the meaning of ‘ hlani ’ in ‘ hlnni-gruma ’ — and that 
BuraeU’s suggestion, though certainly not proved, 
may possibly contain more elements of tnitli tlmn 
Gaibe was prepared to admit.' It seems that 
Burnell’s suggestion that ‘ Mani ’ refers to Manes 
receives some confirmation from the Manimat 
theory of the Mfidhvas. It is intelligible that 
Bhima should be selected as the hero, but it is un- 
intelligible why the altogether unimportant JTani- 
iiiat of the epic should be selected ns the origin of 
the arch-heretic Satiikara. Bhima killed many 
much more noteworthy demons, who would have 
served Madhva’s purpose better; but so small a 
part docs Manimat, the demon from beyond tlio 
Hinifilaya, play in the epic“ that Madhva had, 
according to tiic legend, actually to get Vyfisa’s 
permission to re-wite the story, .so as to make it 
complete. It must, on the other hand, be admitted 

' The follovrinp »rc the references to tlie whole controversy. 
Oarhe (for. eif.) refers only to one of Collins’s communication's, 
and docs not notice any of Burncli's replies: I A ii, 273 
fUiirnell), iii. SOS (nurncli). Iv. [1875] 163 (Collins), 181 
(Dnnicli). 311 (Collins), v. [1870] 25 (Eumeil). 

For tlie references sec S. Sorensen, Index to the Hamee in 
the Mohabharata, London, 1801 C., p. 461. 


that there is little resemblance between Manichaj- 
ism and Kathkara’s theology. The former is dualist 
and the latter is monist. But Mani’s dualism 
taught the existence of two beings — light and 
darkness. Light had God at its head, and dark- 
ness had no god at its head. There is a certain 
resemblance between this and Saihkara’s Brahman 
obscured by vidga. At any rate, it is possible that 
Madhva, who (K. p. 36) could speak the language 
of the hnechchhas (forei^ers), may have become 
acquainted with Manichreism, and may have associ- 
ated it in this way with Saihkara’s theory of tndyci. 
The question deserves more investigation than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

LrrERATDiiE.— The Jfaaimanjarl »nd the JIadhvavijapa have 
been already mentioned. Several editions of these h.ave been 
published in India. A useful summary of Midhvn doctrines 
will be found on p. 16ff. of the Sakaldcharpa-mata-taiUpraha, 
an anonymous work published in the Benares Sanskrit Scries 
in 1907. A fuller account will bo found in PadmanabhasGri, 
itadhvasiddliunta-sura, Bombay, 1833, quoted by Bhandarknr, 
p. 69. Finally, there is MadhvScharya, S’arra-<Jar7nna- 
saihgraha, of which many editions have been published in 
India. Of this there is an Enp. tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough (2nd ed., London, 1894). Tlie system of Purpaprajua, i.e. 
Madhva, will be found in ch. v. p. 87 fl. of the translation. 

As for works in English, the earliest account of the iifidhvas 
is contained in ‘ Account of the Slarda Gooroos, collected while 
Major Jfackenrie was at Hurryhnrr, 24th August 1800,’ printed 
on p. S3tT. of the ‘Characters’ in the Asinfic Annual Reniiter 
tor 1804 (London, 1800). Wo next have H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Jteligious Seett of the Hindus, reprinted from vols. xvi. 
and xvil. of Asiatic liesearches, London, 1801, i, 1390. A 
useful little book is C. N. Krlshnaswami Alyer, Sri Madhxca 
and iiadhwaism, Madras, no date. This has been freely 
utilized in the foregoing pages. See also the following : R. G. 
Bhandarknr, •— pinor Religious 

Sgstems (•=G/A.' ■ • . '670.; Jiff, vol. 

xxii., ‘Dharwar,’ ' . . ; : account of the 

history, religion, of ti,o present 

day); and G. Venkobo Rao, ‘A Sketch of the Hist, of the 
Madhwa Acharyas,’ beginning in lA xliii, [1914] 233 (refer* to 
C. M. Padmanabhacharya, Life of il adhrdehdrga). 

For an authentic account of Madliva’s doctrines see S. 
Subba Rau, The Vedanta-sutras, trilh the Commentary by Sri 
Madhtracharya, a complete TVanslation, Madras, 1901, The 
... . , , 7 .. _ Commentaries in Huglish 

’ • . I’s Bhashyas, do. 1900. Both of 

• • face of the latter contains a life 

' . • ' ; oint of view; cl. also P. Rama- 

■ Sdtras: Construed literally 
according to the Commentary of Sri iladhardchdrya (Sanskrit 
text), Kumhakonam, 1902. G. A. GRIEKSON. 

MADHYAMAKA, MADH YAMIKAS.— 
Mndliyamaka is the name of a system of Bud(llii.st 
pbiJosopliy, ‘tlie system of tho middle way,’ ‘the 
system of the Mean ’ (piaor) ; the adherents of this 
system are c.alled Mildhyamikas. 

I. Nagarjuna. — The work upon which the Madh- 
yamaka philosonliy is based, the Mtilamadhya- 
makakdrikd, still survives, and tradition is agreed 
in ascribing it to NfigSrjuna ; numerous commen- 
taries have been wntten upon it : N.'ig.'irjnna’s 
own, the Akutobhaya ; those of Bnddhaplilita and 
Chandrakirti, whicfi seem to give a faithful render- 
ing of the author’s meaning ; and that of Bhfivavi- 
veka, which transmits his personal views. There 
are two branches of Madhyamaka, but the dilTorcnce 
between them has not been studied, and seems to 
consist in a mere divergence in the method of de- 
monstration. 

All this literature is, or will soon be, accessible 
in the editions of the originals or in translations.' 
The Miilamadhyamaka is probably the autlientic 
work of Nugfirjuna, who flourished about the middle 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. M'e knew that this mysteri- 
ous and miraculous person was the putative father 
of the Great Vehicle, or MahSyfina {q.v.), and, in 
particular, the revealer of the sCtlras of the Prajilu- 
puramiid, the teaching of which is akin to that of 
the Madhyamaka. It is even possible that .vever.ii 
Sutras of the Great Vehicle were written with tho 
sole purpose of stating the theories of the Madh- 
j-amaka philosophy under the guise of ‘ words of 

1 See Literature at end of article. 
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the Buddha.’ It is diificult to determine what 
art Nagarjuna took in the redaction of the sutrds, 
ut respect for tradition would lead us to believe 
that his share was a large one. In any case, the 
Madhyamaka school must be held responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the Great Vehicle. 
All this must be assigned, probably, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, from the first on- 
wards. 

2. The Madhyamakasystem and its antecedents, 
— It is not difficult to show the place occupied by 
the Madhyamaka in the development of Buddhist 
philosophy from its beginning, and such a historical 
sketch is indispensable to a definition of the system 
itself. 

The Buddha had given his revelation as a ‘ path,’ 
or a ‘ way ’ (magga^patipadd)^ and had qualified this 
path by ‘middle’ {rnajjhima=:madhyama), doubt- 
less, as has been often said, because he repudiated 
two ‘ extremes ’ {anta ) — an exaggerated asceticism 
{tapas), and an easy secular life {^mkhallikd). But 
he had also condemned other ‘e.xtremes,’ viz. con- 
tradictory theories, such as : ‘ Everything exists,’ 
‘ nothing exists ’ ; ‘ The person who feels is the same 
thing as sensation,’ ‘ the person who feels is a differ- 
ent thing from sensation ’ ; ‘ The Buddha exists after 
death,’ ‘ the Buddha does not exist after death ’ ; and 
some texts — few, but explicit— prove that, at the 
time of the redaction of the Pffii Nikdijas, ‘ middle 
way ’ meant a * way between certain negations and 
affirmations.’ This way is simply the philosophy of 
the dharmas and of the negation of the individual 
[pndgala, ‘ rlt ’), which is almost exactly the philo- 
sophy of the Canon, and finds, from the very first, 
clear and skilful expression in the theory of de- 
pendent origination (paiichchasamnppdda, prati- 
tj/asamutpdaa). 

The Canon teaches that there is no individual 
[pudgala),pxLQ and permanent, of whom we can say 
that he is identical with sensation or different from 
it, or that he survives or fails to survive the de- 
struction of the body. The individual does not 
exist in himself {pudgala-nairdtmya ) ; he is merely 
a mass of dfiarmas following one another in un- 
broken succession, cause and efl'eot. 

But what is meant by dharma ? This word, as 
Max Muller said,* is difficult to translate, though 
easy to understand, Man is a collection, a ‘ series’ 
of dharmas ; every thought, every volition, every 
sensation, is a dharma. His body is composed of 
material dharmas. Sound, colour, smell, whatever 
can be struck or touched, is composed of material 
dharmas. The organs of sense and intellect {mana, 
indriya) are dharmas of subtle matter. Concupis- 
cence, hatred, and delusion are mental dharmas, 
‘ co-ordinated with thought.’ 

The dharmas are ‘ realities,’ things which actu- 
ally exist, and nothing exists but these elementary 
realities, which are all doomed to destruction ; 
some — e.g., the mental dharmas and the dharmas 
forming the successive instants of the existence of 
a flame — perish moment by moment, while others 
sometimes last for a long time. 

Just as a waggon is nothing but the collection of 
the parts of a waggon, so man is simply the collection 
of the elementary realities, material and spiritual, 
which constitute his pseudo-individuality. Apart 
from dharmas, man and waggon have only an ideal 
existence — an existence of designation {prajiidpti), 
as the Buddhists say. 

It wUl be_ observed that none of these elementary 
realities exists in isolation, but that every dharma 
combines with other dharmas to form a more or less 
solid complex. The four chief elements [mahdhhuta) 
combine in the formation of every material thing. 
Anger presupposes, besides delusion, an elaborate 
complex of intellectual dharmas — contact, sensa- 
1 SBE X. 11898 ) 31. 


tions, ideas, and intellections ; and this intellectual 
complex presupposes, at least as a rule, a physical 
complex — body, sense-organs, heat, vital organ, not 
to mention former actions to be rewarded, which 
are sometimes regarded as subtle matter. 

All dharma is intimately bound up ivith its 
causes and effects ; its essential nature is to be 
an effect and to be a cause ; it is a moment in 
continuous time. Every thought has as determin- 
ing causes {pratyaya) a great number of dharmas 
more or less exterior to itself (object of vision, visual 
organ, etc,), but its cause, properly so called (hetu), 
is the thought immediately preceding it — just as 
every moment of the duration of a flame depends, 
of course, upon the oil, the wick, etc., yet is, as a 
matter of fact, the continuation of the preceding 
moment of the flame. The Buddhists were quick 
to see that flame and thought are made up of 
‘instants’ of flame and thought succeeding each 
other moment by moment. Extending this ob- 
servation, they formulated the general theory that 
‘the dharmas perish the very moment they are 
born,’ They perish Avithout any other cause of 
destruction than their very birth or their nature ; 
they are not merely ‘ transitory ’ (anitya), as the 
Buddha said ; they are ‘momentary’ (ksanika) (cf. 
art. Identity [Buddhist]). There can be no dis- 
tinction between a stone and a human being ; they 
are both collections, more or less complex, of 
dharmas, which do not last. The collections last 
by constituting series, because the dharmas renew 
themselves — always the same in the case of the 
stone, often very different in the case of the living 
being. In the course of an existence our vital 
organs, sense-organs, etc,, renew themselves with- 
out any essential modification ; volition, on the con- 
trary, creates dharmas — retribution, etc.— ^whioh 
are different from volition itself, Volition is con- 
trolled by judgment ; and, when judgment js illu- 
mined by the law of the Buddha {poniSo manasikdra), 

‘ supramundane ’ (lokottara) actions become possible, 
and these destroy passions, desire, action, and re- 
tribution, and make for the realization of nirvdpa, 
that is to say, the collection of mental dharmas 
begins to become impoverished and finally dis- 
appears ; desire is no longer present to give life to 
it. Such is the philosophy of ancient Buddhism, 
and it can be summed up m two words : pudgala- 
nairdtmya, the unreality of the individual, and 
dharmunityatva or dharmaksanikatva, the transi- 
tory or momentary character of the dharmas. 

This philosophy satisfied Buddhists for a long 
time. But it did not satisfy the Madhyamaka 
school, who put a more rigorous interpretation 
upon the word ‘void,’ so often applied by the 
Buddha to everything in general, and held that 
this philosophy is in its nature not free from the 
two ‘ extremes ’ of perpetual duration and anni- 
hilation (iaivata, uchclMeda), seeing that it inevit- 
ably regards nirvdiia as the annihilation of a 
series of thoughts. The Madhyamaka school 
claims to find the true ‘middle way ’ by declar- 
ing, not only the unreality of the individual {pnd- 
galanairdtmya), but also the unreality of tlie 
dharmas themselves ; it denies the existence not 
only of the being who suffers, but also of pain. 
‘Everything is void.’ 

Nagarjuna and his school seem to hesitate be- 
tween two positions. . . 

i. Everything takes place as if things and living 
beings were composed of substantial dharmas, and, 
to arrive at nirvana, the methods defined by the 
ancients must be followed : eliminate the dharmas 
which generate new dharmas because they are 
associated with desire ; and insert, in the complex 
series that constitutes our being, the dharmas of 
the knowledge that destroys desire, and so arrest 
the renewal of the dharmas. Yet we do not put 
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an end to existence by this method, for existence 
is void of reality in itself, since the dharmas do 
not exist substantially ; -we put an end to a pro- 
cessits of ‘ void ’ [iuni/a) dhannas vrhich renew 
themselves in ‘void’ dharmas. It is important 
to know this, for the only knowledge that can 
arrest the renewal of unreal dharmas is Imowledge 
of their radical and fundamental unreality. 

The ancients saw that the essential nature 
(dfiarmata) of things (dharma) is to be produced 
by concurrent causes (pratityasamutpanna), ‘de- 
pendently originated.’ The Madhyamaka school 
observes that ‘ what is produced by causes is not 
produced in itself, does not exist in itself.’ The 
essential nature of things consists in not being 
produced in themselves, in being void of all sub- 
stantial reality — i.e. in ‘ vacuity ’ {iunyata). This 
term ‘vacuity’ has been variously understood. 
For some it is ‘ nothingness ’ ; for others it is a 
permanent principle, transcendent and undefin- 
able, immanent in transient and illusory things. 
It would be a long and difficult task to explain tlie 
mystical significance that it has in certain Bud- 
dhist books ; we know that it ends by being con- 
fused with the term vajra, ‘ thunder-bolt, diamond, 
male organ.’ One thing is beyond all doubt : for 
the Madhyamaka, ‘vacuity’ is neither nothing- 
ness nor a transcendent-immanent principle, but 
the very nature of what exists ; ‘ things are not 
void because of vacuity’ (iimyatayd) — conceived 
as exterior to things — ‘ but because they are void,’ 
and they are ‘ void ’ because they are produced by 
causes. ‘Vacuity’ means ‘production by causes,’ 
and is only an abstraction, a mere word ; ‘ void ’ 
means ‘ produced by causes. ’ 

Existence {samsara), therefore, is a complex 
processus of dhaimias which have no reason in 
themselves for existing and which cannot exist 
substantially by reason of their causes, i.c. former 
dharmas which do not exist by themselves. The 
following formula explains this clearly : dharmas 
resembling delusions of magic or reflexions in a 
mirror (mdyopama, pratibimbopama) — we might 
say ‘ contingent ’ dharmas — give birth to dharmas 
that are equally illusory. Like begets like. 

The objection of the realist against the Madh- 
j-amaka is, therefore, fruitless : ‘ If everything is 
void, then existence and nirvana, impurity and 
purity, ignorance and wisdom, are the same thing ; 
and the path of salvation does not exist.’ 

Nugarjuna himself formulates this difficulty, and 
answers it. Existence is the continuous produc- 
tion of phenomena not substantial but actually 
existent, because they are existent by thy only 
existence that there is — ^I’oid existence, or existence 
produced by causes. Nirvana is the end of the 
production of these phenomena. Impurity is at- 
tachment to phenomena conceived as pleasant; 
purity is complete detachment from phenomena. 
Ignorance is a clinging to the substantiality of 
phenomena, which induces attachment ; wisdom 
IS real truth, knowledge of the vacuity of things. 

Nagarjuna, Chandraklrti, and S.antideva ve^ 
often took this point of view, which is quite within 
the logic of Buddhism and not unreasonable. But, 
in order to give a true picture of the iiladhynmaka 
as it is, we must add that our teachers often go 
much further. 

ii. Just as their criticism destroys all ideas of 
experience and religion — the notion of movement, 
of time, of ‘ passion ’ (since the connexion between 
the passionate man and passion ‘does not bear 
investigation’) — it also destroys the notion of 
causality ; not only do the dharmas not exist sub- 
stantially ; they do not cxist at all, either in re,anty 
or ajiparentlj'. They are like the daughter of a 
barren woman, like the be.auty of the daughter of 
a b.arren woman : this beauty evidently docs not 


exist except in so far as it ma}' be described ; but. 
in realitj’, the object described, the description 
and the person describing are alt similarly non 
existent. 

Absolute truth, which is, properly speaking, 
‘knowledge of a Buddha,’ is a ‘not- knowledge’; 
it is midway between affirmation and negation. 
The dharmas are like the hairs that a monk with 
diseased eyes thinks he sees in his almsbowl ; ho 
does not see them, for the knowledge which he 
has of them does not exist any more than its 
object. This is proved by the fact that a man with 
undiseased eyes has no thought about these hairs 
at all ; he neither denies nor affirms their exist- 
ence, because he knows them in their true nature 
(which is ‘ void ’) by not knowing them. The legit- 
imate conclusion of this system is formulated in 
our sources ; ‘Absolute truth is silence.’ 

- — 1 ; >'".11 'i-cnrTnc^s.—fi^nrcn- 

■ ■ . ■ ’ras {Husion, 

' KniTsouncEs- 

- . ■ . commentan", 

: .... .... ■ id, 190S-121): 

HadhiiamaklLvatdra (Tibetan tr., Bibl. Jiuaahica, ix. [do. 
1007 ff.], Fr. tr., ilusfon, viil. 0. (190711.)); Naparjuna, 
Akutobhapa, Germ, tr., alter the Tibetan and Chinese, by 
M. Walleser, Heidelberg, 1011-12 ; Sodhxcharpdtatura, ch. lx. 
(Blit. Indiea, Calcutta, 1001ft.), Fr. tr.. Introduction d la 
pratique des fulurt Houddhas, Paris, 1907. iii. TjjiutAS 
SOm.’CXS (history and doctrines of the school). — Manjughoja- 
hasavajra, Siddhdnta (summary in W. Wassilieff, hud- 
dbimnus, Petrograd, ISCO, p. S20 ft.); Taranatha, Gesch, des 
Buddhismus, tr. A. Schietner, Petrograd, 1S69, passim, iv. 
Bonopjuy ACCOVSTS. — L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism o) 
Tibet, London, 1S95, pp. 11, 124 ; H. Kern, Ilanual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1893, p. 120; D. T. SnzukI, Outlines 
of Mahapdna Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 21, G2, etc. ; L. de 
la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhisme: Opinions sur Thist. de la 
dogmatique, Paris, 1909, p. 191; M. Wintemitz, Gesch. der 
ina. Ziitteratur, U. (Leipzig, 1013) 250. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PoUSSIN. 

MADRAS AND COORG. — In the Government 
Census for 1911 the vast majority of tiie jiopula- 
tion in the bladras Presidenc}’ are classed as 
Hindus. Out of a total population of 41,870,100 
in the Presidency and the small Feudatorj* States 
included in it, the Hindus number 37,230,034. The 
rest of the i) 0 )mlation are classified as follows : 
Musalmans, ‘2,704,407 ; Christians, 1,208,515; Ani- 
mists, 638,400; Jains, 27,005; Buddhists, 097; 
Parsis, 489 ; BriTlima SaniiTj, 374 ; Jews, 71 ; while 
42 are clas.sed simply as ‘ others.’ 

I, Christianity. — The most progressive of all 
tfiese religious bodies is the Christian. Excluding 
the 40,928 European and Anglo-Indian Christians, 
whoso numbers do not largely vary from decade to 
decade, we find that the Indian Christians have 
increased during the decade from 1901 to 1911 by 
168,964, or 17 per cent — a rate more than donhle 
that of the increase in the total population, and 
ono which compares favourably with an increase of 
8 per cent among Hindus, and 11 per cent among 
Mulinmmadans. 

Tlie main cause of this increase in the Cliristian 
population is the movement among the out-castes 
of Hindu society towards Cliristinnity that has 
been in progress in S. India for the last sixty years. 
Conversions to Christianity from the higher castes 
of Hindus or from the Musalmuns have been com- 
p.arativcly rare. On the other liand, the ont-castes 
are being gathered into the Christian Clinrcli in 
the village districts in incre.asingly largo numbers, 
especially among the Telngus in the iiorlhem part 
of the I'residency. The causes that have led to 
this great movement are mainly social. The out- 
castes are the hereditary slaves or serfs of their 
Hindu masters, and have been Icept for many 
generations in .a state of abject poverty and utter 
Ignorance. They liave seen in the Christian 
Church the hope and possibilitv of new life and 
for the la-st half century have been crowding into 
it in thousands. _ The great force behind the move- 
ment, therefore, is a natural human craving for life 
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and freedom. At the same time, there is also a 
strong spiritual element in the movement. In 
almost every district where it is in progress it has 
owed either its origin or its power to a few men 
and women of true spirituality, and the fact that a 
large number of the converts have to endure a very 
hitter persecution when they first join the Christian 
Church is in itself an indication that the movement 
is due to something higher than a mere desire for 
immediate temporal gain. This great movement 
is hound to have a very striking influence in the 
future, not only upon the Christian Church itself, 
hut also upon the religious life and thought of 
India as a whole. A great Christian Church is 
steadily and rapidly rising up in India from the 
lowest stratum of Hindu society. The conscience 
of educated Hindus is becoming awakened to the 
injustice and the social evils inherent in the caste 
OTstem. Slowly and surely the work of the 
Christian Church is preparing the way for a great 
economic, social, and religious revolution through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 

2 . Hinduism. — Hinduism in the Madras Presi- 
dency does not differ greatly as regards either its 
doctrines or its customs from Hinduism in other 

E arts of India. One striking difference observable 
etween the Hinduism of S. India and that of N. 
India is the predominance of the Brahmans in the 
South, but this diflerence is social and political 
rather than religious. The Vedantist philosophy 
and the monism of Sankara are more widely held 
in the South than in the North, mainly owing to 
the fact that Muhammadanism, with its clear 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of God, 
has had far less influence there than in N. India. 
The stem and gloomy worship of Siva, the 
Destroyer, which has absorbed into itself many ; 
elements of the old animistic cults, is the predomi- ' 
nant form of Hinduism ; but the worship of Visnu, 
the Preserver, in all his manifold incarnations, lias 
a largo number of devotees, and has a special 
attraction for the lower castes of Sadras whom it 
has admitted more freely to its temples than the 
rival cult of Siva. 

3 . Animism. — The prevalence of animism in the 
Madras Presidency is very inadequately represented 
by the small number of people (638,466) classed as 
animists in the Government Census. The large 
majority of the Hindus in the villages, with the 
exception of the Brahmans, even when they are 
devotees of Vi§nu and Siva, are also animists wor- 
shipping the village deities, the Grama-Devatas, 
as they are called in the vernacular, and a host of 
spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. The worship of 
these inllage deities forma an important part of the 
conglomerate of religious beliefs, customs, and 
ceremonies which are often classed together under 
the term Hinduism. In almost every village and 
town of S. India may be seen a shrine or symbol of 
the Grama-Devata, who is periodically worshipped 
and propitiated. As a rule, the shrine of the 
village deity is far less imposing than the Brah- 
manical temples in the neighbourhood ; very often 
it is nothing more than a small enclosure with a 
few rough stones in the centre, and often there is 
no shrine at all ; but still, when calamity overtakes 
the village, when pestilence, famine, or cattle- 
disease makes its appearance, it is to the village 
deity that the whole body of the villagers turn for 
roteotion. Siva and Visnu may be more dignified 
eings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
present help in trouble, and is more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of 
the villagers. In the animal sacrifices offered to 
these deities the treatment of the blood, which is 
sometimes drunk by the worshippers, sometimes 
sprinkled upon their bodies, sometimes sprinkled 
on the houses or the gate-way of the village, and 


sometimes mixed with boiled rice and sprinkled all 
round the village site, and also the sacrificial feast 
upon the flesh of the victim, connect the sacrifices 
to the Grama-Devata in India very closely with 
the primitive systems of animal-sacrifice which are 
found all over the world. Traces of human sacri- 
fice, too, are often found in connexion with these 
cults. In Mysore the present miter came across a 
ceremony called ‘ the human sacrifice ceremony,’ in 
which the man who represents the victim, instead 
of being killed, is simply touched with a bunch of 
coco-nut flowers. Lewis Rice states that similar 
traces of human sacrifice are found among the 
Coorgs in the hill county to the west of the 
Mysore State, whose religion is anti-Brahmanical 
and consists of the worship of ancestors and demons. 
With reference to the worship of Grama-Devatas 
among them, he says that, as among other 
Dravidian mountain tribes, so also in Coorg, the 
tradition relates that human sacrifices were offered 
in former times to secure the favour of their Grama- 
Devatas, who are supposed to protect the villages 
from all evil influences. At the present day a 
he-goat or a cock is often sacrificed instead of 
a man. 

The special features which broadly distinguish 
the worship of the village deities in S. India from 
that of Siva and Visnu are three. (1) The fact 
that the village deities, with very few exceptions, 
are female. In the Tamil country, it is true, 
almost all the village goddesses have male attend- 
ants, who are supposed to guard the shrine and 
to carry out the commands of the goddesses ; and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the 
village. In the Telugu country there is a being 
called Potu-Razu, who figures sometimes as the 
brother and sometimes as the husband of village 
goddesses, and sometimes as an attendant. But, 
with the exception of lyenar and one or tivo other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the goddesses that they do not con- 
travene the general principle that village deities 
are female and not male. (2) The fact that the 
village deities are almost universally worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and fowls are freely offered to them, some- 
times in thousands. In the Tamil country this 
custom is modified by the influence of Brahmanism, 
which has imbued the villagers with the idea that 
the shedding of blood is low and irreligious. The 
animal sacrifices are regarded, therefore, as offered 
to the male attendants of the goddess and not to 
the goddess herself. (3) The fact that thePujaris, 
i.e, the men who perform the worship and officiate 
as priests, are not Brahmans, but are draivn from 
the 6 udra castes or sometimes from the out-castes. 
On the other hand, in the temples of Siva and 
Visnu, the ofiSciating priests are Brahmaps,^ no 
animal sacrifices are ever offered, and the principal 
deities are male and not female. The origin of 
these cults is lost in antiquity ; they are certainly 
pre-Aryan, but have been more or less modified in 
various parts of S. India by Brahmanical influence. 
Some details of the ceremonies used in them seem 
to point back to a totemistic stage of religion j 
some of the deities are obviously agricultural, 
others are the spirits of women who have died in 
childbirth or of men or women who have died by 
violent deaths, others are connected wth disease 
and pestilence, especially cholera and smallpox ; 
many of the deities are of quite recent origin, and 
it is easy to observe a deity in the making even at 
the present day. _ , -j 1 

Snake-worship and tree-worship are also widely 
prevalent throughout S. India and have become 
incorporated in popular Hinduism. Almost every 
village has its sacred pipal tree, representing a 
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female, and a margossa tree, representing a male, 
planted close to each other. These Wo trees are 
married with the same ceremonies as human heings. 
In every house of one section of the Brahmans 
(called Madhvas [o.u.] or Raojis) there is a tiilasi 
plant (sacred to visnu). The snake is closely 
connected with the worship hoth of Visnu and of 
Siva. A cobra forms the vdhana (sacred vehicle) 
on which Visnu rides, and Siva is always repre- 
sented with a cobra in his hand. At the entrance 
of almost every village of S. India there are figrires 
of the cobra carved on stone in bas-relief erected 
on raised plat forms for the adoration of the public. 
Brahmans and Sudras alike make oflerings at these 
shrines. The living serpent is very generally wor- 
shipped, and few Hindus will consent to kill one. 
If a cobra takes up its abode in the thatched roof 
of the house or in one of the walls of the compound, 
it is not only left undisturbed, but is fed with milk. 
A woman is often the priest in the worship hoth of 
trees and of serpents, and women are the chief 
worshippers, mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
offspring. 

On the "W. Coast in Malabar snake-worship is 
especially prevalent. Some families are supposed 
to he consecrated to the snake deity, and to exer- 
cise a peculiar influence over the deadly cobras 
which are reputed to swarm in their houses and 
crawl in and out among the members of the family 
without ever doing them any injury. 

Demonolatry is very prevalent, especially in the 
Southern part of the Tamil country, and devU- 
dancing, performed by a class of men who are 
supposed to have supernatural powers over the 
devils, forms a weird feature of the religion of the 
Tamil villagers. Some diseases, especially nervous 
maladies, are supposed to he the result of possession 
by an evil spirit. Deidls innumerable surround 
the village — water-devils, cow-devils, horse-devils, 
and bnflalo-de\’il8— who are always ready to pounce 
down upon the unhappy villager. The poor people 
who are supposed to he possessed by these devils 
are often put to terrible tortures by the exorcist. 
Red-hot iron needles are sometimes stuck all over 
their bodies, or they are hound hand and foot and 
then beaten with sticks. 

The innumerable superstitions connected with 
popular Hinduism are excellently described by 
Edgar Thurston in his Omens and Svjjcrstitions of 
Southern India, 

LtTERATcnTL — Centals Reports, 1001 and 1911, "Madras'; E. 
Thurston j c.. — r -'Sotidirm India, London, 

1912; H. • . ■ ■ ■ eities of Southern India, 

Rulletin leum, v. 11907] no. S, re- 

printed, London, 1915 ; J. A. Dubois, Ilindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. II. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906. 

H. WHITEHE^U). 

MADURA. — Madura is the name of an im- 
portant District in S. India — 280 to 380 miles south 
of the town of Madras. Its capital, Madura, had 
a population of 134,130 in 1911, and is situated 10* 
N, fat. by 78* E. longitude. It is a prosperous 
town among whoso progressive people are found 
about 60,000 weavers. Yet, ap.art from govern- 
ment and railway works and the Scottish spinning 
mill, there is hardly one horse power of steam uscu 
in the whole community — by which it may be 
known that modem prosperity in the East is not 
necessarily connected with the use of most modem 
industriafappliances and forces. 

Madura is a town of considerable antiquity. It 
was known to Ptolemy (VII. L 89, vm. xxii. 17) 
ns MiSoi'pa, and was the centre of the ancient 
Ffindya kingdom whose fame spread westward 
through the Greeks and Romans even before the 
advent of the Christian era. Even to-day ancient 
Roman coins are occ-asionnlly discovered in the 
town and surrounding regions. 

Madura has long been designated ‘ the Athens of 
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S. India ’ ; the ancient and famed Madnra College 
was the source and inspiration of Tamil classic.!.! 
literature for centuries. Many of its most popular 
legends gather round its poet-saints, the narrative 
of whose struggles and conflicts is a perennial 
source of delight to the people. 

But it is its meat Minakfl temple that is the 
source of its pride and the centre of its life. The 
town is built around its sacred precincts, all the 
main streets running parallel to the four walls of 
the temple. This temple has a p.ast which runs far 
beyond history into the misty realm of legend and 
myth. 

The first historic.al reference is to its partial 
destruction by Malik Kafur, the famous general 
of the Mughal emperor, 'Ala-ud-din, in 1310. He 
destroyed its outer wall and fourteen high towers, 
and left little but the inner shrines, whicli were 
saved only by an opportune dissension among the 
vandals. 

Perhaps all that now exists of this architectural 
pride of S. India (except the inner shrines and 
contiguous courts) is not older than the IGth cent, 
and is largely the gift of kings of the Hayaken 
dynasty, by far the most prominent of whom was 
Tiramala Naik (1623-59). 

S. Indian temples are the most spacious in the 
world. The Madura shrine is the third in size, 
hut is the first in architectural excellence, best in 
its upkeep, and most thoroughly devoted to its 
religious purposes. Its outer walls, which are 25 ft. 
high, form almost a square (830 ft. by 730 ft.) and 
enclose an area of about 14 acres. Each wall is 
surmounted at its centre by a richly embellished 
gopura, or tower, which is about 150 ft. higli. 
These towers are the landmarks of the country 
around. 

Granite is almost exclusively the material used 
in the temple, even the roof bemg of granite slabs. 
Its monolithic pillars are legion, and nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved, some exhibiting 
marvellous patience and skilL The ‘Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars’ (correctly speaking, its pillars 
are only 985 in number) is the culmination of its 
architectural claims. Of this J. Fergusson writes ; 

Its • sculptures surpass those of any other nail of Its class I 
am acquainted with . . . but it is not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that mabes it tho wonder of tbo place ' 
{Ilist, of Indian and Eastern Arehiteeture", i. S92). 

This hall is eclipsed, perhaps, by only one other, 
the so-called Choultry, or Puthu ^landapam, which 
is outside and to the east of the temple proper and 
is tho most imposing of all sacred edifices in S. 
India. It was erected by Tirumala Naik about 
250 years ago, is 330 ft. by 105 ft., and is supported 
by 124 ricluy sculptured pillars 20 ft. high. It is 
a worthj' granite monument to one of the great 
kings of S. India. The whole temple is distinctly 
Hindu in its architecture — a stylo in which the 
arch is entirely absent and densely pillared halls 
predominate. Its many gopuras are jiyramidal in 
form, and are a striking development of the ancient 
stupa, or pagoda, of Buddhism. 

The temple is one of the most distinguished 
fanes of Saivism, representing that type of tho 
Brahmanic cult which first appealed to and was 
adopted by the Dravidian people of S. India. 
Because this is the more austere form of Hinduism, 
it is more closely allied than the mild Yaisnai-ism 
to tho cruel demonolatry of the aboriginal people 
of that region. This temple and its worship also 
admirably illustrate the habit of the Brfihmanic 
propaganda, which never antagonized a new and 
contiguous faith, but rather fraternized with it, 
then adopted its leading features, and finally 
absorbed it entirely. Siva’s representative in this 
shrine is Sokkalingam or Sundaresvara. The first 
name is Dravidian, revealing tho non-Br5hmanio 
or non-Aryan origin of the god who was adopted 
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from the pantheon of the Dravidian cult to that of 
the Aryan. Later, this S. India manifestation of 
Siva popularized the northern faith among the 
people of Madura by marrying the most dreaded 
demoness of that region, Minaksl. The latter, 
doubtless, was an ancient queen who was slain in 
war, and was soon exalted to the highest place in 
the Dravidian pantheon. By this marriage the 
Aryan cult of the north was wedded to the supreme 
faith of the south, and the great annual marriage- 
festival of the temple celebrates and perpetuates 
the union of the two diverse cults in that region. 
In that most popular festival there is another 
interesting feature : MlnaksI is said to be the sister 
of Alahan, a popular Vaisnava demon-deity a few 
miles from Madura, aud this brother comes to 
attend the wedding ceremonies of his sister at 
Madura ; but, unfortunately, he arrives a day late, 
and is so incensed by the fact that he will nob enter 
the city or temple ; his idol is thus kept for three 
days on the outskirts of the town, during which 
period all the people, both Saivites and Vaisnavites, 
fraternize together and bring their offerings to the 
aggrieved god. Thus, upon Biis occasion, we find 
the three cults of that region, Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
and demonolatry, most strikingly brought together. 

In many Avays the Avorship of this famous Hindu 
temple reveals a fact Avhich outsiders can under- 
stand only Avith much difficulty. In a certain Avay, 
all the Dravidian people are a part of Hinduism 
and are loyal to that faith. Bub it is a Hinduism 
which is completely iiMregnated Avith Dravidian 
and animistic ideas. TTie Avorship of the Aryan 
deities in S. India is a pleasing pastime j bub the 
people are still obsessed Avibh the fear of their 
myriad demons, and find their chief religious 
concern in appeasing them in the many demon 
shrines Avhieh are found in every toAvn and village. 
Even Kali, the chief consort of Siva, Avho also finds 
a prominent place in this temple, is so Dravidianized 
and demonized Avith a bloodthirsty passion .that 
no one can separate her from the many Dravidian 
ammans, or demonesses, Avho haunt that region 
and terrorize the Avhole community. 

It is thus that Ave learn Avhat the amorphous 
thing called Hinduism is in S. India. In outAvard 
form.it poses as an Aryan cult, but in its inner 
spirit it reveals the pervasive animistic genius 
Avhich has characterized the Dravidian mind and 
heart from time immemorial. The Aryan has 
given to the religion its outer form and iclat ; but 
the Dravidian has retained and conveyed into it 
all the animism Avhich his ancestors entertained 
and practised. It is largely the spirit of the south 
robed in the garb of the north. The Madura 
temple furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
this animistic type of Hinduism. 

LiTBaATnRE. — J. Fergrusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture,^ London, 1910 ; W. Francis, District Gazetteer, 
Madras, 1906 ; M. Monier-AViUiams, Hinduism, London, 1877 ; 
A. Barth, The Eeligions of India, do. 1882 ; E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, do. 1896. J. P. JoNES. 

MONADS. — The character of the Mienadswas 
long a subject upon Avhich the most mistaken ideas 
prevailed. The accounts of them given by poets, 
mythographers, and historians were all mingled 
together, and were, moreover, mixed up indiscri- 
minately with the representations of the cult of 
Dionysus in art, Avhile, again, these artistic pro- 
ducts were not submitted to any process of 
critical analysis. Thus arose the conception of a 
Avildly fantastic religious service celebrated by 
delirious Avomen in nearly all parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor. The first to reduce the literary and 
artistic data to order, and to give a clear impres- 
sion of the development and character of the 
Dionysus-cult, was A. Eapp, in his ‘ Die Manade 
im griechischen Kultus, in der Kunst und Poesie ’ 


(Bhein. Mus. .xxvii. [1872] 1-22, 562-611 ; cf. 
Koseher, ii. 2243-2283). Then at length the power- 
ful movement introduced into Greece by the new 
deity, and the influence of that movement upon the 
spiritual life of the people, Avere exhaustively 
delineated by E. Eohde {Psyche^, Tubingen, 1907, 
ii. 5ff.). The researches of the folklorists among 
other peoples have also brought to light interesting 

arallels to the ancient Dionysian cult and customs ; 

ut great caution must be exercised Avith regard to 
the ideas of ‘vegetation deities,’ ‘spirits of fer- 
tility,’ etc., to Avhich the modern tendency to trace 
analogies everyAvhere has given rise (cf., e.g., 0. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Rcligions- 
geschichte, Munich, 1906, p. 905 f.). 

Dionysus, the lord of the Mcenads, of the 
‘Bacchse,’ so named after him, was, as is noAV uni- 
versally recognized, and as Avas already known to 
Aristarchus, not originally a Greek deity, but was 
derived from Thrace (cf. Herod, v. 7, and the 
notes of W. W. Hoav and J. Wells, London, 1912), 
where he Avas worshipped under the name of Sabos 
or Sabazios (schol. Aristoph. Vespcs, 9ff.). It is 
true that Sabazios is also spoken of as a Phrygian 
deity (reff. in Eohde, ii. 7, note 3), but, as the 
Thracians and the Phrygians Avere, in the judg- 
ment of the ancients, closely related peoples, 
Ave need not be surprised that the Avorship of the 
Phrygian national goddess Cybele should show 
so many points of contact Avith the forms of 
the Thracian cult of Dionysus. The latter was a 
non-Greek cult Avhich Avas celebrated upon the 
mountain heights of Thrace in the Avinter of every 
alternate year (and in Greece, therefore, subse- 
quently called the rptcnjpls). At these celebrations 
AVomen danced in Avild frenzy amid the glare of 
torches, Avhirling dizzily to the clangour of rude 
music — the clashing of bronze vessels, the hollow 
roll of large drums (cf. Cybele), the shrill whistling 
of flutes — and Avith loud shouts of e5 oT (Avhich after- 
Avards became euhoe, evoe, and finally evos). These 
raving creatures {yaiv&Ses ; used generically as early 
as Horn. H. xxii. 460), with their dishevelled hair 
streaming in the Avind, Avere clothed in long floAving 
§a<ra6.pai (Avhence they Avere also called "BaaaaplSes), 
over Avhich they Avore the ve^pls (cf. iEsch. frag. 
64, and the pictorial representations), and in their 
hands they carried serpents (animals sacred to 
Sabazios [Theophr. Char. xxx. 4 ; cf. the vonvii of 
Ptolemy il. in Athenseus, 198 C, etc.]), daggers, or 
thyrsi. In their religious frenzy they threiv them- 
selves upon the sacrificial animals, tearing them in 
pieces with their teeth (Eur. Bacch. 736 ff., etc. ; 
but cf. the singular explanation of the practice in 
Gruppe, p. 731 f . ). In these riotous scenes the fumes 
of Avme played no part ; the AVomen used no strong 
drink to stimulate their frenzy, but, on the con- 
trary, Avere able to Avork themselves into such a 
condition of over-excitement as Avould bring about 
the ecstatic state. Their delirium was regarded 
as a means of compelling their god to appear (Eur. 
Bacch. 141 If., 306 f. ; Paus. ATT. xxvi. 1 : Kal rhv detv 
atpKTiv imipoiT^v H rCov Qvluv ttjv ioprfiv htyovaiv). 
A notable analogy to these praetices is found in the 
leaping of the Perchtas in the Tyrol; here, on 
Shrove Tuesday (cf. art. Carnival, vol. iii. p- 
225 ff., esp. p. 228“), the Perchtas (so named, like 
the Bacchoe, after the deity Avhom they thus 
honour) Avork themselves into a frenzy. Their 
raving is carried to such a pitch that at length 
they think that they actually see Percht herself 
in their midst, and it is even said that she has 
sometimes mangled her Avorshippers (F. A. Voigt, 
in Eoscher, i. 1041f.). 

This tumultuous cult, Avhose votaries were also 
called Khiioioves and HijuaXhtves, maintained itself 
till later times ; even Queen Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted to the Avild 
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practices of the Thracian religion, and her tame 
snakes, which would suddenly ■wriggle out from 
amongst the i'vy or from the sacred winnowing-fans, 
not seldom startled the court of Philip (Pint. 
Alex. 2). In that form, however, the cult certainly 
met ■with opposition as it spread through Greece. 
What mythology tells us, now of Lycurgus and the 
struggle which he made against Dionysus and his 
(so Horn. n. vi. 132 ff.; concrete details 
regarding the rtB^vai are lacking), as of Pentheus, 
and now of the Minyads and tlie Proetids, shows at 
least that at some time the Bacchus cult had once 
or oftener encountered enemies in various districts 
to which it spread. Its complete triumph through- 
out almost the whole of Greece is, of course, a 
commonplace of history. The new religion, with 
its outlandish features, came to he so thoroughly 
naturalized that its alien origin was almost for- 
gotten : Herodotus speaks (iv. 79) of the Bacchic 
frenzy as a peculiarly Hellenic characteristic in 
contrast to the practices of other lands ; the 
Spartan Mmnads, the Siffftaivai, raved upon the 
heights of Taygetus (reff., e.g., in Rohde, ii. 45, 
note 2) ; and Galen {de Antid. 8, vol. xiv. 45 [Kttlm]) 
could speak of snake-rending as stM practised at 
the Bacchic festivals. 

But the educative power of Delphi was now 
at work, and Apollo exercised his softening in- 
fluence upon the raging Bacchus. It ■was with 
very diflerent rites that the women performed their 
worship of Bacchus on Mt. Parnassus. Here, 
every two years, about the time of the shortest 
day, the Thyiads ‘ awaked ’ At/cvlnjr, the god who 
lies in the sacred ■winnowing-fan (Pint, dc Is. ct Osir. 
XXXV.) ; here (Rapp, Bhein. Mus. xx^vii. 5) a caste 
of priestesses was employed, who attended to the 
rites of this winter festival on Parnassus. With 
such rites, too, the Attic Thyiads celebrated at 
similar intervals the orgies of the god at Delphi. 
Thus the celebration had now to do not with 
Dionysus only, but with Apollo as well (Pans. X. 
xxxii. 7). Of this cult, whose Bacchic ecstasy had 
been refined by Apollonian moderation, we find a 
ioture in the celebrated chorus of the Antigone of 
ophocles (1126 ff.), which tells indeed of the torch- 
swinging Qviai and of their dancing by night upon 
Parnassus, but does not speak of the mad fury 
of the Thracian observance — the reason being that 
in the precincts of Delphi this element no longer 
had a place. Then Euripides, who, in contemplat- 
ing the unrestrained frenzy imported from the 
North, broadened and enriched tliat poetic sense 
which understands all, produced a permanent 
memorial of the thrillingly graceful actirities of 
the Ma:nads. In his Bacchcc the actual and the 
poetic run naturally into each other. Here the 
enthusiastic troops of women, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy and smilax, garbed in the many-coloured 
veppts, and holding the thyrsus in their hands, 
plimge madly through the mountains, and fall to 
the ground in the fullness of their rapture ; while, 
again, they rush to the slaughter of the goats, the 
ground flows with milk and wine, and tlic stroke 
of the thyrsus upon the rock causes a spring to 
break forth ; ferocious animals are on a friendly 
footing with the Mtenads, who offer the breast to 
fawns and young wolves, while ill-disposed men 
flee before the hurtling thyrsus (Baceh., passim). 

Investigators have had great difficulties also 
with the portrayal of the Bacchus cult in art. In 
this field, too, it was necessary to disengage the 
mythological aspects from the presentation of the 
real. As a whole, it is only the general impression 
to bo found here that corresponds to the literary 
account. On the artistic side it is pre-eminently 
the Attic vases that merit consideration. On the 
earlier specimens of these we sec the orgiastic 
dancing of women to the cadence of flutes ; later 
vou VIII . — 16 


additions are the swinging of torches, the beating 
of drums, and the head thrown hack upon the 
shoulders. According to the more recent explana- 
tion, the celebration thus represented is the Lenrea, 
the festival of the raving women (X^rai), which 
had been brought from Boeotia (on all this cf. 
A._ Frickenhaus, Lendenvasen [Programm znm 
Winchelmannsfcste der archaolog. Gesellsch. Ixxii.], 
Berlin, 1912). "With these designs are mingled 
others showing a distinct background of mj’th- 
olo^, and here we also find names of the Mmnnds, 
such as 5Iai[»'ds], Qripdi, etc. (cf. C. Friinkel, Satyr- 
tind Bakchennamen auf Vasenhildem, Halle, 1912). 
Then later art brought the depictment of tliat 
f^ous, almost hysterical, ecstasy to its most 
vigorous expression, and even extended it, most 
unnaturally, to the uncouth satyrs ; this intense 
expression of feeling is seen in its finest form in 
the Mcenads of Scopes (M. Tren, in Mtlangcs 
Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 317 ff.). Nearly every^vhere 
in art, however, the representation of the Mmnads 
is an expression of early religious emotion, and the 
vase-paintings designeuly set forth the strict re- 
serve of the Bacchie in contrast to the loose meny- 
making of the satyrs. The introduction of the 
Bacchic procession, with its troops of men and 
women rolling wantonly along, and the trans- 
formation of the primitive festival, attended by 
females only, into a turbulent orgy were the work 
of the superficial art of the Hellenistic age. 

LiTruATTOE. — This has been gufflclcntly indicated In the 
article. J, GeFFCKEN. 

MAGADHA. — Magadha, an ancient kingdom in 
India, was the scene of the ^eater part of Buddlia’s 
preaching and the last stronghold of his faith in 
India. It was equivalent to the modem districts 
of Patna, Gaya, and Shuhhbad in S. Bihur. The 
name Bih5r itself, wliich is now that of a vast 
district, is evidence of the predominance of Bud- 
dhism in these lands, for it was originally the 
name of a town with a celebrated Buddhist 
monastery (Skr. vihara). Buddha was not bo_m 
in Magadha, but in the country to the north of it, 
at the CTOim of LumbinI (y.v.), near Kapilavastu 
[q.v.), the S5.kya capital m the Nepalese TarEi. 
Magadha was the home and the nucleus of two of 
the greatest Indian empires, the Maurya and the 
Gupta. It is celebrated in Sanskrit literature as 
one of the richest, most fertile, and best irrigated 
districts in India. As the homo of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it is full of archmological remains of the 
greatest religious interest. 

Its earliest capital was a very ancient hill fortress 
named Girivraja (Pali Giribbaja), built, according 
to tradition, by an architect named MahBgovinda ; 
its place was taken in the 6th cent. B.C. by the 
better known Rajagrha (Pali Rajagaha), built at 
the foot of hills on which Girivraja stood ; RajnCTha 
is the modem RajgGr, which, however, stands about 
a mile to the south. Its walls still exist, and are 
probably the oldest stone buildings in India, 
Kajagrha had reached its zenith about Buddha’s 
time, soon after which it began to decline with the 
growth of Pataliputra (the modern Patna). The 
modern town of Gaya, although now a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, has no ancient religious 
associations ; 7 miles to the south, however, are 
the remains of Bodh (Buddh) Gaya (see Gava, 
vol. ri. p. 181 ff.), one of the most interesting sites 
in India, where Gautama Sakyaniuni finally 
attained enlightenment {hodhi). 'fo the south of 
Gaya is the hill of Dhongra, the Pr5gbodhi (Po-lo- 
ki-pu-ti) of Hiuen Tsiang, with a cave in which 
Buddha once rested. Punawan, 14 miles ca-ot of 
Gaya, is rich in Buddhist sculptures ; to the south 
of It is Hasra hill, which has been identified ivith 
the Kuklaitapadagiri of the Chinese pilgrims. 
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A. Cunningham, however, recognizes fche latter in 
Kurkihar, which lies some miles to the north. 
Guneri, Dharawat, and Kavadal are all rich in 
Buddhist remains, the last-named with a colossal 
stone image of Buddha. Jetian, or Jakhtiban, 
is the Yastivana (‘bamboo-forest’) of Buddha’s 
wanderings’; near it atTapoban are the hot springs, 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang, at which Buddha bathed. 
In this neighbourhood the Chinese pilgrim visited 
a cave with a stone which had been used by Indra 
and Brahma for pounding sandalwood to anoint 
Buddlia’s body. In the side of Baibhar hill, near 
Kajger, was the Sattapanni cave in which the first 
Buddhist synod met in '543 B.C. ; according to 
Cunningham,! this cave is the modem Son Bhandar 
cave on the southern side of the hill. On the 
adjacent hill of Ratnagiri is the pipaZ-tree cave of 
Fa-Hian in which Buddha used to meditate after 
his meals. On the top of this hill there still is a 
small Jain temple ; Ratn^iri is the Pandao of the 
Pali chroniclers and the Ksigiri of the Mahabha- 
rata. The extensive ruins at the modem Baragaon 
are the ancient Nalanda (y.u.), the greatest centre 
of Buddhist learning in ancient India. Near Giriak 
on the Panchana nver a bathing festival is held 
annually to commemorate Kr§na’s crossing of the 
river here on his way to challenge Jarasandha. 
Sasaran, Monghyr, and Shergarh are rich in relics 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Sitamarhi is a 
cave with which a legend of Sita is associated. The 
annual bathing festival of Sonpur, held in Novem- 
ber at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, 
is one of the oldest and most popular in India ; it 
was here that Vi?nu rescued the elephant from the 
crocodile, and here Rama built a temple. At 
Afsar there is a fine sculpture of the vardna (boar) 
avatar of Visnu. 

Literaturb. — T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indian, Lon- 
don, 1905; A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 
do. 1871 ; J. Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, Oxford, 1880 ; T, W. 
Watters, On yuon Chtoang’s Travels, London, 1001-05 ; IGI, 

passim. J. Allan. 

MAGAS.— See Sauras and Magas. 

MAGH.— -Magh, or, popularly, Mugh, Mugg, is 
the designation of a group of Indo-Chinese tribes, 
numbering 128,645 at the Census of 1911, and 
practically all confined to Bengal. The derivation 
of the name is uncertain. A. P. Phayre (.Hist, of 
Burma, London, 1884, jp. 47 ; cf. H. Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson^, do. 1903, p. 694) 
connects it with Magadha, the ancient name of 
modem Bihar, while L. Vivien de St. Martin 
(J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 133, 
note), identified the Magh -with the Maccocalingce 
of Pliny (HjV VI. xxi. 8 ). 

* All Sliigha are Buddhists of tho Southern school, and regard 
the Northern Buddhists of Tibet as wholly unorthodox. The 
wilder eections of the Thongchas. however, retain some vestiges 
of an earlier animistic faith, which bids them sacrifice cattle, 
goats, and swine, and make offerings of rice, fruits, and flowers 
to tho spirits of hill and river. Among the JIaramagris, on the 
other hand, the tendency is to follow alter modem Hinduism, 
particularly in its Tantric developments, and to add tho gross 
worship of Siva and Durga to the simple observances prescribed 
by their own communion. It thus comes to pass that while tho 
Buddhist Phungyis or Rdolis are the recognized priests of all 
the tribes, considerable respect is shown to Brahmans, who are 
frequently employed to determine auspicious days lor particular 
actions, and to assist in the worship of the Hindu gods. Among 
the Thongchas old women often devote themselves to the service 
of religion, and although not charged with special ceremonial 
functions, are regarded as in some sense priestesses, and are 
called by the distinctive name Itrdama’ (H. H. Bisley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, ii. 33). 

The people thus described are the Khyoungtha 
of the hill tracts of Chittagong, who, as T. H. 
Lewin states (Hill Tracts of Chittagong, Calcutta, 

1869, p. 37, Wild Races of S.-E. India, London, 

1870, p. 95), are known to the Bengalis of the plains 

1 Ancient Geography of India, p. 403. 


as ‘Hill Mugh,’ and are to be carefully distin- 
guished from the true Maghs of the Chittagong 
District, otherwise called Rajbansi, who are the 
offspring of Bengali women by Barmans, when 
the latter possessed Chittagong. Thw supply ths 
famous Magh coolcs, well faiown in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal. The true Bdiyoungtha are 
Buddhists and believe in the doctrine of metenmsy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls ; but their Bud- 
dhist worship is of a simple character — tho presence 
of a priest is not indispensable ; prayers are made 
and offerings of flowers, food, etc., are placed be- 
fore the shrine of Gautama by the people them- 
selves. Many villages have no priest, except 
wandering friars, who are not so much ministers 
of religion as recipients of alms. Each village has 
a tempe (khiong), a bamboo structure built under 
the shade of some trees, inside which, on a small 
raised platform of bamboos, stands an image of 
Gautama, made either of gilded wood or of ala- 
baster, the figure being in a sitting posture, with 
a pagoda-shaped headdress indicative of superior 

E ower. Before it the village girls lay offerings of 
owers and rice every morning, and, at the same 
time, bring tho daily food of any priest or way- 
farer who may be resting there. By the side of 
the image hangs a small stand of beUs, which each 
villager, after removing his turban and bowing to 
the semblance of the Teacher, rings to announce 
his presence. Each one prays for himself, except 
that now and again a fatner may be seen leading 
his young son by tho hand and teaching him how 
to pray. Each year, before the commencement of 
the burning of the jungle for the purpose of sow- 
ing their crops, the boys are clothed in yellow 
robes of the priesthood, have their hea^ shaved, 
and go throng a rite before a priest which seems 
to be an assumption on their part of religious re- 
sponsibUities. Women do not participate in this 
rite ; but it is common for a man to perform^ it two 
or three times during his life. If a relative is sick, 
or he himself has escaped any danger, he performs 
the ceremony as a supplication or as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies which he has received. 
LtTBBATBRE. — The authorities are quoted in the artide. 

W. Crooke. 

MAGI. — I. The name (Gr. Md 7 of, Lat. Magus, 
from Old Pers. Magu) is familiar to us from the 
classical writers, and from two appearances m the 
NT. It meets us first on the Beliistan Inscription 
of Darius, where the king describes (Bh. [Pers. 
text] i. 35 ff.) the usurpation of ‘Gaumata the 
Magus ’ [Gaumata tya MaguS) and his own success- 
ful plot against him, by which he restored the 
Achaenienian d 3 Tiasty to its ancient throne. There 
is nothing in the inscription to show what Magu 
meant, and we must fall back on our Greek som'ces, 
Herodotus first, and the rest longo intervallo. In 
Herod, i. 101 we are told that ’Aptfovrol, M<£ 7 o:, and 
four others were MtJSui' yivva. The six names were 
explained as Aryan caste-titles W J. Oppert lojig 
ago (Le Peujfle et la langue des Hides, Paris, 1879, 
p. 7), and again, on different lines, by A. J. Carnoy 
(Musion, new ser., ix. [1908] 121 ff.) ; the tolerable 
certainty that five are Aryan makes a strong pre- 
sumption that Mdyor must be interpreted from the 
same language group. 

The ctjrmology, however, must be left undecided. Patting 
aside some attempts of Semitists to claim it, we have ^ least 
two plausible accounts from the Indo-European side. Carnoy 
(loo. eit.) compares iiijYami and mth the meaning 

‘ helper, healer,’ while Moulton (The Thinker, ii. [1S92] 491 ; see 
his Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 428-430) connects Gothic magus, 
O. Ir. mug — a connexion which Carnoy accepts, but in a 
different sense. The Gothic word translates Ti/evov once, ana 
irots (=‘servant') elsewhere. The latter meaning is that of tho 
Irish word ; we may probably compare the development of our 
•maid’ and local uses of ‘boy.’ That ’boy’ is the pnnfltivo 
meaning is confirmed by tho Later Avestan mayava,' unmarrtea. 
'The significant fact that moyu (=0. Pers. inagu) OMura onf> 
once in the Avesta, and that in a prose passage (Ys. Lxv. 7 ; 
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onsly lute, roealts for the meaning ‘servant’; the Magi 
: thus the leaning tribe of the aboriginal population, enslaved 
3duced to political subjection by the invading Aryans. But 
whole historj of the wonl is open to great uncertainty. The 
lority of T. Noldeke and O. Bezold (ap. 0. Bartholomae, 
ran. W6rterhuch, Strassburg, 1004, p. 1111) may be referred 
gainst the Semitic claim. 

. Wliile the Magi were thus a distinct caste of 
dians, and apparently the recognized leaders of 
subject population in the time of Aryan (Persian) 
ainion, there is no reason for doubt that their 
endancy was essentially religious, like that of 
Brahmans in India. Darius writes of his 
airing temples which the Magus had destroyed 
h [Pers. text] i. 63-66), and so far the inscription 
ours the existence of ■ a marked difference of 
gion — of course, its scanty reference does not 
initely prove anything one way or another. But 
testimony of fierodotus and all later classical 
ters is so unanimous and precise that we need 
other. It would appear that, having failed in 
ir hold bid for political supremacy, as leaders 
the people against Aryan invaders, they began 
build up power upon their popular vogue as 
mans. It was easy to insinuate themselves into 
open place of priest in the unreformed Iranian 
ure-worship, as described most accurately by 
rodotns (i. 131 ff.) ; they had only to emphasize 
tain clear points of resemblance between their 
a religion and that of the Aryans, veneration of 
sun and of lire being the chief. There is one 
lortant detail of ritual in which we can with 
h probability trace an appearance of Magianism 
arato from Aryan conne.xions at a very early 
e. Ezk 8'“'' describes, as the greatest of throe 
lominations’ that had brought Jahweh’s wrath 
Jerusalem, the sun-worship of men in eastward 
ition, who ‘put the branch to the nose.’ To 
d a hough before the face in solar cultus is a 
;ural action ; its special interest for us lies in its 
aoidence with the Parsi use of the barsom {q.v.), 
unoh of tamarisk twi^s held by the priest before 
face in worship. The name, and the peculiar 
; of the verb ‘ spread ’ to describe the preparation 
ihe instrument, alike take us to something quite 
erent— the Aryan carpet of stalks of tender 
■ss (Herod, i. 132) on which the offering Avas laid 
:r. barhis, Av. baresman). We may infer that 
I Magi adapted the Aryan use to their orvn by 
scribing that a bunch of the sacred stalks should 
picked up from the ground and held reverentially 
ore the face. 

t. This notice enables us to trace the Magi in a 
larate activity as f.ar hack as 591 B.C., when they 
m to have secured proselytes in Judrea. Tliis 
juite in keeping rvith what we know of them, 
eir contemporary appearance in Babylon is 
ibably attested by Jer 39^-*®, rvliere ‘the Rab- 
ig’ appears among Nebuchadrezzar’s officers 
r alternative views of Rab-hlag see the Oxford 
xicon and EBi, s.v.). H. Zimmem and H. 
inckler {KAT^, 416) explain the Rub-Mag’s 
tne, Nergal-sharezer, as ‘Nergal, protect the 
ig ’ ; and in their account of Nergal they 
pressly compare Aliriman, rvho in the Later 
■esta has features Avhich could be very easily 
inected with Babylon. The head of a caste of 
arcists, who by their charms can keep the Satan 
im harming the king, is Avholly in place at court, 
e compare at once the apotropmic functions of 
3 Magi in Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 46. We may 
li to this small but important peculiarity several 
ler traits by Avhich the Magi may be distinguished 
im the Persians in religion, whether in the earlier 
the later stages of wliat wo now caU Parsiism. 
rat come two conspicuous features recognized 
im the first by Greek Avriters as hlagian and not 
rsian: (1) their exposure of the bodies of the 
ad to birds and carrion dogs was distinguished 


by Herodotus (i. 140) from the Persian custom of 
burial after encasing in Avax. It has pronounced 
aboriginal affinities, and Avas neither Semitic nor 
(almost certainly) Aryan. Coupled with this was 
(2) their insistence on next-of-kin marriage, Avhich 
they belauded extravagantly for its accumulations 
of merit. It was never accepted by the Persians, 
and never found its AA-ay into tho Avesta (see on 
this Moulton, p. 205 f.), first appearing in the 
Pahlavi Avritings of the Sasanian age as a precept 
of developed Parsiism. But modem Parsiism 
repudiates it Avith the utmost emphasis, and its 
scholars attempt the heroic but impossible task of 
denying that their predecessors meant anything of 
the kind (see art. aLarriage [Iranian], § 2). (3) 
The very name of magic attests the strength of 
their association, in the mind of antiquity, Avitli an 
accomplishment altogether ignored in the Avesta, 
and never countenanced in Parsiism. Equally 
ignored is (4) oneiromanev. The ilagi Avere re- 
nowned for their sldll in dmning by dreams ; hut 
the very word for dream occurs only once in the 
Later Avesta {Yt. xiii. 104), and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied. Closely linked 
Avith this is (5) astrology, with which the Magi 
Avere traditionally credited. But the Avesta, Avhile 
it has plenty of star-lore, and some mythology, 
has neA’er a hint of ideas belonging to astrological 
conceptions. A curious point under this head is 
the inconsistent •views of the planets held in the 
later Parsi Scriptures (the Avesta has nothing one 
way or the other). On one side there is the official 
AUCAV that planets were malign ; on the other avo 
find them named by the names of tho good yazatas, 
including Ormazd himself. These names are simply 
equivalents for the Babylonian terms, like those 
which we ourselves have taken over 'through tho 
later Greeks and the Romans, so that the date is 
post-Avestan. But it seems probable that the 
Magi put the planets into the creation of Ahriman 
because of th^ irregular motion, Avhilo the Parsis 
generally believed in their beneficence. There is 
the same kind of discrepancy in (6) tho vieAV’sof 
mountains, which in Aryan and Semitic mythology 
alike were venerated as divine, but by the Magi 
Avere treated as blots on the symmetry of creation, 
to be smoothed out Avhen the Regeneration came. 
It AAdll be seen that most of these peculiar traits, 
by which we may distinguish the hlagi from the 
people whose religion they adopted and adapted, 
are incompatible Avith either Aryan or Semitic 
affiliation, or at least do not suggest the one or the 
other. It seems a fair inference that they Avere 
aboriginal Medians, who, like the Elamites, be- 
longed to neither of the tAvo great races Avhich 
dmded Nearer Asia betAveen them. To what stock 
they belonged we may not bo able to say. L. II. 
Gray {ExpT xxv. [1914] 257) points out that thcre 
were Magas in India, about Avhom avo hear in tho 
Bhavisya Parana and the Brhatsamhitd ; he thinks 
that these were probably Marians, accepting the 
general view of them Avhich has been outlined above, 
and he believes them to be immigrants to India 
from Persia.^ 

I‘ ■ i '. ■ ‘ '“TAlewoftheethnojTapliS' 

of '• : ■ ■ : : ■ ■ is to some extent new, 

on('. ' j ' ■ ■ ' ' : . discussion. Tho extent 

of npprOA-ar expressed by L. 0. Casartelli (Mane/icflrr 
Guardian, Dec. ZS, 191S) and L. II. Gray (loe. at.) encourapi s 
the writer to epitomize here the thesis set forth in his Karlff 
Zoroastrianism, chs. vi. and a-u. (of. also K. Geldncr, in ThLZ 
xxxix. [19HJ 200). 

4. Pursuing this thesis further,_Ave are led to 
credit the Magi Avith all that is fairly called 
‘dualistic’ in Parsiism. There is nothing really 

1 It may bo noted that a Skr. dfaya cannot bo directly 
equated AVith Iranian llagu ; but Jfoffu may be borrowed a? a 
foreign aa-oiaI Avitli altered declension (the form llayu also 
occurs In the JJhav. Pur.). This Avould imply on Iranian 
origin, which Buita our theory. See. on the Magas, art. Sacra* 
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dualistio in Zarathushtra’s Gdthds. The very 
name of Ahriman {angra mainyu, ‘enemy spirit^; 
see art. Ahkiman) occurs only once there (Ys. xlv. 
2), as a casual epithet and nob a fixed title. The 
good and evil spirits make their choice in the 
beginning, but there is never any real q^uestion as 
to the issue of the strife between them ; one whose 
perpetual counsel is ‘ Kesist the devil and he will 
tiee ’ can never be called a dualist. But the Magi, 
on Plutarch’s express testimony, offered sacrifices 
to Ahriman.* The practice is entirely absent from 
the Avesta — a fact tnat does not discredit Plutarch, 
but only shows the survival of distinct usages 
among the Magi, whose genius is well suited by 
the mechanical division of the world into creations 
of Ormazd and creations of Ahriman. This is prac- 
tically absent from the Gathds, and even from the 
Yashts, where a pure Iranian nature-worship shows 
small sign of influence from Zarathushtra on the 
one hand or the Magi on the other. The prose 
Avesta (excluding the early Gdthd haptanghaitl ) — 
which by the loss of metre and the presence of 
much dubious grammar proclaims itself composed 
in a virtually dead language — is full of this dual- 
ism. Even words have to be distributed between 
the two camps; different terms are used for the 
head, hand, voice, etc., of an Ormazd-worshipper 
and those of an Ahrimanian. Every yazata has 
a demoniacal opponent; but we note that the 
balancing is imperfectly completed, and that the 
fiends are often of manifestly late origin and vague 
functions, so that we should suppose the work 
of correlation to have been rather half-heartedly 
undertaken as a concession to theo^. The type 
of dualism implied suggests affinity with that 
which apparently called forth the declaration of 
Is 45*. The presence of such a system in Baby- 
lonia during the Exile suits our view of the Magi 
as shamans exercising influence far beyond their 
oivn land of Media; and the presumption adds 
something to the case for recognizing the Kab- 
Mag as an apxlfiayos. We may observe that, if 
Jahwism emphatically denied this dualistio assign- 
ing of darkness to an evil demiurge, Zarathushtra 
himself was no less clear in his claim that Mazda 
made the night as well as the day {Ys. xliv. 5). 

5. We are reduced mainly to conjecture when 
we ask what was the Magian eschatology. That 
death must be abolished if Ormazd is at last to 
conquer Ahriman— ‘ many-slaying,’ 
according to his standing Avestan epithet — seems 
a natural inference from their first principles. We 
know, further, that they pictured a regenerate 
world in which such unsymmetrical features as 
mountains would disappear, and the earth would 
become a ‘ slopeless plain.’ But how far they 
pressed their form of the doctrine of immortality 
we have no means of knowing. Our early GreeK 
witness, Theopompus, according to an important 
statement of Diogenes,* declared that the Magi 
taught the future resurrection of men to a death- 
less existence. This excellent 4th cent, authority 
may, of course, be describing only the doctrine of 
Persian religion in his own time, when the Magi 
were its long-established priests. But the extract 
apparently connects this immortality with a doc- 
trine that looks rather characteristic of the Magi 
themselves. The locus classictes in Plutarch, already 
q uoted, is ordinarily taken as silent as to any doctrine 
of a resurrection among the Magi. But E. Bbklen 
{Die Vertcandtschqft cier judisch-christl. mit der 
pars. Eschatologie,(jQVL\agfiu, 1902, p. 102ff.) argues 

1 de Is. et Osir. IG : ‘ Zoroaster the Magus . . . taught them 
to racrifloe to the other [Areimanios] offerings for averting ill, 
and things of gloom.* The blood of a wolf is specially mentioned, 
Cf. the illthraio dedication DEO A nisrA.viO. 

* piog. Laert. Procein. 9, ov (^c. Theopompus) sal avo^ttSotoGat 
Kara TOVV Mayouv 4r;<rt TOVf avGpcoirouv Kat eerroGot affayaTOW. 
See Moulton, pp. 405, 415 f., for a full discussion. 


that in Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus* 
we should translate ‘Hades is to be inserted,’ 
which agrees with the other accounts of the testi- 
mony of Theopompus. The absence of any doctrine 
of immortality in Tobit can hardly be regarded 
(as in Moulton, p. 416) as a contributory argument. 
For, whether the book is rightly or wrongly held 
(as by Moulton, ch. vii. and p. 332 ff., and D. G. 
Simpson in the Oxford Apocrypha) as containing 
a Median folk-story re-written by a Jew, we must 
admit that the adapter was not likely to include 
that element unless he agreed with it, which, if 
the date was early, he would not do. It is clear 
that, if Zarathushtra’s eschatology came before 
Jews during the Exile only in an adaptation deter- 
mined by Magian ideas, it was very little likely to 
attract the thinkers of Israel. The common belief 
that the rise of the doctrine of immortality in post- 
I Exilic Judaism owed some real stimulus to Persian 
influence becomes less and less probable as the 
history of early Zoroastrianism is investigated 
! more thoroughly. 

6. Such, then, in outline were the Magi as a 
sacred tribe, so far as our information allows us 
to isolate them for separate portraiture. Most of 
what we hear of them naturally belongs rather to 
the religious system upon which they fastened so 
tenaciously. As early as the travels of Herodotus, 
they had compensated for their faCure to regain 
political ascendancy by making themselves indis- 
pensable to the ritnal of Persian religion. It in- 
volved, as we have seen, considerable suppression 
of beliefs and usages traditional among themselves. 
These they continued to practise in their omi 
community, with or ivithout attempts at propa- 
ganda. They could easily use general similarities 
between their religion and that of the native 
Iranians so as to prove to the latter their fitness 
to serve their altars ; and the people to whom they 
ministered, including a large proportion of their 
own kin, would be slower to realize how much 
change the proselytes were bringing to the religion 
which they so zealously adopted. 

7. Later developments of Magianism belong to 
the history of Zoroastrianism as established under 
the Sasanian dynasty. It only remains here to 
add a few words about the Mam as they figure in 
the Nativity story of our First Gospel. To discuss 
the historic credibility of that story, or the various 
theories that have been devised to e.xplain_ the 
star, must be left to the Dictionaries of the Bible. 
Here it suffices to connect the foremost traits of 
the Magi, as described above, with points in the 
story of Mt 2. That these Mdyoi iirh avaroKur 
answer to the picture as experts in dream-inter- 
pretation and in star-lore is clear. _ It i3_ note- 
worthy, therefore, that Mt 2, so far as its testimony 
goes, isolates the Magi from Persian religion, 
which, as we saw, has practically no room for 
either (see art. Fravashi, ad fin.).^ This consti- 
tutes within its limits a rather striking witness, 
when we remember how little we are able to dis- 
cover about the Magi m apart from the religion 
with which even four centuries earlier they were 
almost completely identified. Naturally _we must 
not be tempted to make too much of evidence so 
limited in its range. 

Literatcre.— Greek and Latin lod elassici are collected in 
A. Rapp’s two papers, ZDIIG six. [1865] 1-89 and xx. 1*8®^ 
49-140. Those which affect Zoroaster are conveniently printed 
together in A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet oj 
Ancient Iran, New York, 1899. The account here given depends 
largely on the writer’s full discussion of the whole subject in 
Early Zoroastrianism (HL), London, 1913. 

James Hope Moxilton. 

1 dels, it Osir. 47 : veXovS’ airoXtfireoGai tov'AiStjv, ita'iTovrjij’ 
arOpchjTovt ei/Saiiioyao ioeoSat, prjre Tpo*5iif Seopeyovs pyre 
iToiouvrav, ktX. Hades has been usually taken^ as a name lot 
Ahriman, but this almost demands the alteration of airoArtir- 
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ntroductory (R. R. Marett), p. 245. Eg;yptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 262. 

U’abian and Muslim (D. S. MARaoLiouTH), Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 269. 
p. 252. Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 2S9. 

Jabylonian (L. W. King), p. 253. Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p. 293. 

Juddhist (L. de LA Vall^e Poussin), p. 255. Japanese (M. Revon), p. 296. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 257. Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 300. 

:hinese (R. F. JOHNSTON), p. 259. Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 305. 

Christian.— See Charms and Amulets (Christ- Teutonic (F. Halsig), p. 307. 

ian). Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 311. 

JAGIC (Introducto:^). — i. History of the term system of error was perfectly ‘ intelligible ’ (»6. 
1 problem of its definition. — In any general treat- 139 f.). He pursues the same line of explanation 
nt of the subject of magic the problem of its in his later work, Primitive Culture, where magio 
inition must occupy the chief place, seeing that is described as ‘occult science,’ t.e. a ‘pseudo- 
onstitutes a veritable storm-centre in the anthro- science’ (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘ The principal key 
ogical literature of the present day. As so often to the understanding of occult science is to con- 
jpens when a word belonging to the common Ian- aider it as based on the association of ideas, a 
ige, and used in vague and conflicting ways, is faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
:en over by science that it may correspond to reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
le precise concept, theorists interested in drlferent also’ (i. 115f.). _ He adds a disquisition on the 
I more or less incompatible concepts claim ex- futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
sive rights over the same technical term; so that ‘in the i^ole monstrous farrago’ there is 
,t, if they are at all equally matched, the term practically no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 
lonies for the time being ambiguous, i.e., it Meanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
iwers to more concepts than one. Something of unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
s kind has occurred in regard to the word ‘ magic.’ that ‘ the thing that has been will be ’ (i. 159). The 
may bo instructive, then, to begin with a glance ‘symbolic magic’ of the savage and modem spirit- 
its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of ualism are alike hurtful superstitions bom of ialla- 
irse, the lineal descendant of the Gr. fiaycia and cies to which the human mind is naturally prone 
1 Lat. magia, which in their strictest sense refer (see oh. iv., passim, esp. ad Jin.). 
i ply to the religion, learning, and occult practices J. G. Frazer (TAe Golden Bough) maintains a 

the Persian Magi, or priests of the sect of position which in most respects is identical with 
roaster, in the form in which they became knoum that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) he credits 
the West (see art. Magi). Such matters, how- primitive man with two views of the world that, 
ir, being both foreign and ill-understood, would exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
burally be more or less suspect. Hence the word worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
ids from the first to carry with it the unfavour- motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
e associations summed up in the notion of witch- germ to tlie conception of nature as a series of 
it (see, for instance, Hesychius, s.v. ySrj's, which events occurring in an invariable order without tho 
identifies with pAyos, and Pliny, HiVxxx. 11 ; intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
i for further references cf. H. Hubert, in Darem- view involved m sympathetic magic [GB^ i. 9), 
:g-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Magia’). These associations the though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
iivalentwordsin the variouslanguages of modem but in much of the business of daily life (t6. 31). 
rope have never lost. Bacon’s attempt to reha- In the second edition (1900) Frazer lays for more 
itate magia as natural science in its operative stress on the ‘ fundamental distinction and even 
)ect {de Augmentis scicntiarum, iii. ad Jin.) opposition of principle between magio and religion,' 
)ved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
3 modern anthropologist in attributing ‘ magio ’ Oldenberg {Die Beligion des Veda, Berlin, 1894), 
a given people can hardly do so without at the F. B. Jevons {Introduction to the History oj Be- 
ne time implying that it is something inferior ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall {Asiatic 
dbad — something that, however prevalent it may Studies, 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, 

, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path- he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘ in the evolution 
igy of mind and society. A survey of representa- of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel- 
e views on the subject will bring out the fact lectual stratum,naB probably everyw'here preceded 
it, in this respect at least, most, if not aU, religion ’ {GB^ i. p. xri). He still represents magic 
series tend to be at one. as ‘ next of kin to science,’ since the two have in 

2 . Representative views. — As far back as 1870 common the ‘ general assumption of a succession 
B. lylor laid it down that the ‘confusion of of events determined by law.^ Magic is neverthe- 
jective with subjective connexion, ... so rmi- less only ‘ the bastard sister of science.’ 

:m in principle, though so various in details, ... ‘All magic k neeesaai^y fnlsB and barren; lor were it ever 
ly be applied to explain one branch after another it would no longer be magic but 

the arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
3ms as though we were coming near the end of 
3 list, and might set doivn practices not based on 
is mental process, as exceptions to a general rule ’ 
esearches into the Early Hist, of Mankind, p. 129). 

3 adds that the same state of mind will account 
: tabus, many of the food-prejudices of the savage, both to magic and to science,’ since its fundamental 
r instance, depending on the belief that the quali- assumption is that the courseofnatureand of human 
18 of the eaten pass into the eater {ib. p. 133). Such life is controlled by personal beings superior to man. 

attitude of mind he characterizes as one of Towards such beings conciliationmustbeemployedj 
ross superstition and delusion ’ {ib. p. 119), even whereas to exert mechanical control is the object of 
lile allowing that at a stage of development when magio and science, though the former often essays to 
man life ‘ was more like a long dream ’ such a control spirits, treating them, however, exactly as 


AU cases of sympathetic magio resolve themselves 
on analysis into mistaken applications of the laws of 
the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity. 

'liCgltimately applied’ these same principles ’yield science; 
Illegitimately applied they yield magic ’ ( 16 . p. C2j. 

Relirion, on the other hand, ‘ is opposed in nrincinle 
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if they were inanimate agents (f5. p. 63 f . ). Finally, 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an ‘ intellectual phase,’ in which they ‘ attempted 
to force the great powers of nature to do tneir 
pleasure,’ and had not yet thought of courting their 
lavour by olierings and prayer. Such an ‘ age of 
magic ’ finally gave place to an ‘ age of religion ’ 
only because mankind at length were led by experi- 
ence to a ‘ tardy recognition of the inherent false- 
hood and barrenness of magic,’ whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truertheory 
of nature {to. pp. 73, 75). In the third edition (1911) 
these main theses are retained, but the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magic (taken 
over from Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, ch. ii. ) is added, in accordance with the 
view that magic is simply misapplied association 
of ideas 

Sympathetic Ma^c 

( Law of Sympathy) 


Homoeopathic Magtc Contagious Xiagic 

{Law of Similarity) {Law of Contact), 

while ‘ the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical,’ which answers to the name of magic 
is classified under aspects according to the following 
tabular form : 

Magto 


Theoreticai Practical 

(Magic ea a pseudo-science) (Magic as a pseudo-art) 


Positive Magic Negative Magic 

or or 

Sorcery Tabu. 

(See GB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, i, 64 and 118.) 

The view that tabu is a negative mamo did nob 
Mpear in earlier editions of The Golden Bough, 
Trazer holds that, if not the whole doctrine of tabu, 
at aU events a large part of it, would seem to he 
but a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of similarity and contact {ib. 
i. Ill n.). 

E. S. Hartland {Eitual andBeli^, London, 1914) 
enters on a full discussion of ‘ The Relations of 
Religion and Magic’ (p. 26fir.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root. 

* 1 venture to suggest that in man's emotional response to his 
environment, in his interpretation in the terms ol personality 
oi the objects which encountered his attention, and in their 
investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, orenda, mana 
— call it by what name you will — we have the common root ol 
magic and religion ’ (p. 66). 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ- 
entiated from a common type, namely, the medicine- 
man. 

‘ Eoughly and provisionally it may be said that the professional 
magician is he who in the course ol the evolution of society, by 
birth, by purchase, or by study and practice in the conventional 
methods, has acquired the most powerful orenda. Similarly, 
the professional priest is he who in these ways, or by prayerand 
fasting, has obtained the lavour of the imaginary personages 
believed to influence or control the affairs ol men — who has, in 
a word, possessed himself ol their orenda. The union of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious ; it is prob- 
ably fundamental ' (p. 95 f.). 

Hartland, while thus differing from Frazer on the 
miestion of origin, is disposed in other respects to 
follow the latter’s method of delimiting magic and 
religion. 

Magic ‘ coQToyfl tho notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own, and not as that 
of a higher being whose cooperation is only obtained by suppli- 
cation and self-abasement* (p. 80). 

On his vie^v prayers and sacrifices are magical pro- 
cesses Just in so far as a constraining power is attri- 
Wted to them; and he asks, ‘Have analogous 


beliefs in the marfcal powers of a rite even yet 
disappeared from Christianity?’ (p. 87). 

Religion, on the other hand, is ‘ confined to cultual systems, 
whose objects, so far as they are personal, are endowed with 
Ires will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. . . . XVhere the 
object is impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, it is none the 
less treated with reverence and submission, as something tran- 
ECendingman ; it is the object of an emotional attitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to become so ’ (p. 88). 

A. Lehmann of Copenhagen {Aberglanbc und 
Zauberei von den altesten Zeiten an bis in die 
Gegenwart, Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
{Aoerglaube) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
nature prevailing at a given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery {Magie oder Zauberei) is any 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6f.). 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many difficulties 
that puzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magic is to he distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it is all a question of stand- 
point, AaronperformingmiracleswhilehisEgyptian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to he 
equally at the back of magical practice, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature _(p. 314). 

H. Hubert and M. Manss(‘Esqnissed’unethdorie 
edndrale de la magie,’ in ASoc vii. [1904])_ start 
from the conception of rites. Rites are traditional 
acts that are efficacious in a non-mechanical way, 
thus involving the notion of mana (g.v.), or wonder- 
working power (p. 14 ; cf. p. 138). Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred m implied in a 
religious rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same order 
(p. 2f.). The differentia of magical rites consists 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ- 
ized cult, and therefore tend to he rerarded by the 
society concerned as illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finely, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi- 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This ve^ ingenious 
and weighty study of magic, to_ which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made, it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards magic and 
religion not as phases of mind, hut as social institu- 
tions, having as such a reality of their own deter- 
minable in terms of form and function. 

Arnold van Gennep {Les Bites de passage,^ 

1909) treats the magico-religions as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only between the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and assigning the term ‘religion’ to the former 
and ‘magic’ to the latter. It is essential, in nis 
view, to insist on the indissolubility of the relation 
between the theoretical and the practical sides, 
since the theory divorced from the practice 
passes into metaphysic, while the_ practice founded 
on another theory becomes science. For _ the 
rest, the mysterious forces which are the objects 
of magico-religious theory may be conceived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 

form ; and, correspondingly,_rnagico-relig_ions prac- 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in abstem 
tions — viz. in the observance of tabus — pixy ssi-" 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through personal agents having power oyer the 
things, while the mechanism of association by 
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similarity and contact is involved in both cases 
alike. The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows ; 

1. Theory (Religion) 


dynamism animism 

(monist ; impersonalist) (dnalist, etc. ; personalist) 


totemism spiritism poiydssmonism theism 
(with its inter- 
mediate grades). 

2. Practice (Magic) 

(Rites) 


sympathetic contagious direct indirect positive negative 

(tabu). 

Wilhelm Wundt (Volkerpsychologie, vol. ii. pts. 
ii. and iii., Leipzig, 1907-09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is but one mythical idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul ; and from it are gener- 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of son! on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the soul-influence 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of a symbol 
(ii. 46 f.). Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of course, extraordinary events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will account for them, 
are at first ascribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran- 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 
of fetishism and totemism. 

Here perforce must end the survey of repre- 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exempli^ing the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought for purposes of science 
to Impose on a highly mastic, smee popular, term. 
Now the purely verum side of the question need 
not be a source of trouble. If the things are 
envisaged distinctly, the words may be trusted to 
look after themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life ; and it wiU be 
suflicient for the present purpose if these aspects 
are discriminated, so that terminolo^ may be 
given the chance of adjusting itself to tlie facts. 

3. Magic as a general name for rudimentary 
cult. — On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement falling 
into distinguishable stages, there will always be a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in proximo — a ‘pre-religious’ stage, as it 
might be termed. Now, since the word ‘magic’ 
tends to bear an unfavourable sense, nothing is 
more natural than to dub magical whatever fails 
to come up to the evolutionary standard which 
religion is more or less arbitrarily taken to 
embody. It hardly matters whether, after the 
manner of Frazer, an age of magic is held to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
because inferior, place in the evolutionary scale as 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in- 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple and so drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands ; and, 
again, the savage of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civilized man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified off- 
hand. At most, then, it is with the help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can be theoretically posited, out of which 
determinate religion may be shoivn to have emerged 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just ns Jourdain 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
ptimevm savage acted before he thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cult or ritual (if so it may be termed), the pro- 
duct of sheer unreflective habit, which preceded 
the growth of ideas concerning the how and why 
of what was being done. Certain recurrent situa- 
tions in the social life — and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so long 
as mere gregariousness prevails — induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent somehow. This they do either through 
activities directed to practical ends, such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and love-making; or else tlirough 
secondary activities such as are not immediatmy 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfluous energy, such as the dances that 
simply play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 
In either case habit entwines with the activities in 

t uestion all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 
ents ; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and stUl more so to 
the civilized onloolcer. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 
explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them- 
selves so readily — for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certain words, and the like — 
may well seem to call for justification even to the 
unthinking savage, who will at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc- 
trine that there is ‘power’ in these things, that 
they ‘work.’ When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the secondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘protreptic’ rites, as they might be termed, which, 
while affording emotional relief, act likewise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of life — 
very much as play does, in the case of the young 
— then accretions in the way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounced, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to 
impose bounds on the action. MeanwhDe, in pro- 
portion as these secondary activities conform to 
the same stimuli as the primary activities of which 
they are the by-product, as, for instance, when 
the hunting interest overflows into a pantomimic 
rehearsal of the chase, they vill wear an imitative 
appearance, though in reality being ‘repercus- 
sions’ rather than imitations. When, however, 
an ex post facto justification of them becomes 
necessary, it is quite natural that the doctrine 
that they have ' power ’ should implicate the belief 
that their seemingly imitative character has some- 
thing to do with their efficacy. It is putting the 
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carfc before the horse to say, as Frazer seems to do, 
that the belief that ‘ like produces like,’ or what 
not, generates symbolic ritual. It is, on the con- 
trary, symbolic ritual — i.e. a ritual that involves a 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical 
activity — that generates the doctrine of ‘sympa- 
thetic’ causation in one or another of its forms. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called symbolic rites 
usually include all manner of details the mimetic 
bearing of which is at least not obvious ; and the 
generalization that an ‘ age of magic ’ indulges in 
rites which are symbolic and sympathetic through 
and through is reached by picking out the abstract 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi- 
tive cult (and to no small extent through the more 
‘advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring 
everything that is like nothing but itself, yet 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 
‘ magic ’ loosely as a name for rudimentary or un- 
reflective cult in general, let us at least identify 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, 
which is a secondary feature, but with the custom- 
ariness, which is the real source of the value 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life 
— these ‘superstitious’ practices, as the civilized 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would 
seem to find it, not m any philosophy about like 
producing like, and so on — ideas that appear quite 
late in the history of thought — but in vague notions 
of the mana type (see MANA). In other words, 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel 
and know th^t they work — that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian 
character may be supposed to become gradually 
manifest), they have power and efficacy in them or 
behind them. It is just this faith in their efficacy 
that distinguishes nascently religious practices 
from such as are merely resthetic. The former are 
so closely related to the practical activities that 
a sense of their contributory value runs through 
them, and they thus suggest and foreshadow prac- 
tice in all sorts of ways that make for hope, 
courage, and confidence, whereas aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, though possessing a recreative function, 
does not thus point beyond itself. It remains only 
to ask whether ‘ magic ’ is a suitable word for the 
designation of the most rudimentary type of cult. 
On the whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu- 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement 
to what on his view is a genuine phase of the 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of 
culture. It is far less question-begging to predi- 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre- 
pared to follow van Gennep, and predicate magic 
throughout as well as a general name for the prac- 
tical side of religion — which is surely an abuse of 
language). The science of comparative religion, 
if it is to do its work properly, must impartially 
embrace the cults of all mankind in its survey. 

An observation may be added for the benefit of 
the field-worker, who, as a rule, has to take over 
his classificatory apparatus ready-made from the 
hands of the theorist. If such an one has learnt 
to identify magic with the S3?mpathetic principle 
oT ivith those early forms of cult in which this prin- 
ciple appears to predominate, he will be inclined to 
label his coUeotions of specific ceremonies ‘hunting 
magic,’ ‘ productive magic ’ (a term often used to 
describe rites of the intichiuma type, which bear 
on the increase of food-animals and plants), ‘ agri- 
cultural magic,’ and so on. But it is just as easy 
to speak of hunting and agricultural ‘rites’ or 
‘ ritual ’ ; and it is much more likely to lead to an 


unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
So, again, tabus are better treated as a part of 
ritual, namely, as observances of negative prescrip- 
tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
context with sundry other positive prescriptions ; 
to make them a part of magic is neither necessary 
nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog- 
nized working principle that the first-hand observer 
should class all magico-religious phenomena under 
one general heading, and leave the theorists to 
determine how far, and along what lines, the 
difierentiation of the magical and religious elements 
involved in the complex needs to be pushed (see 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology^, issued by the 
Royal Anthrop, Institute, Lontibn, 1912, section 
on ‘The Study of Magico-Religious Facts,’ p. 
261 f.). 

4 . Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
developments. — The view which has just been dis- 
cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
more evolved products of the same tendencies 
Avhich rudimentary cult embodies. The other view, 
%vhich will now be examined, diflfers altogether 
from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
line between magic and certain contemporaneous 
but rival growths which may be broadly classed 
under the two heads of religion and science. This 
point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini- 
tion, which correlates magic with superstition as 
practice with theory, and in turn makes supersti- 
tion co-extensive with such ideas as stand to_ tlie 
accepted religious and scientific beliefs of a given 
time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
and contradiction. 

(a) Magic as the rival of religion. — Starting once 
more from the fact that the word ‘ magic’ tends to 
stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
is possible to treat m^c as a general name for all 
the bad kinds of trafficking with the_ occult and 
supra-sensible in vogue in a given society, while, 
conversely, religion may bo taken to comprehend 
all the good kinds of such trafficking. Obviously 
the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
edged sword, since surprising things may happen 
for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as well 
as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle. 
It is, indeed, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
the mana type that they are, from a moral point of 
view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering ail mani- 
festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they be 
beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
Mana). Now it is easy to see how rites of an ill- 
intentioned kind will come to be practised and will 
have efficacy imputed to them. Hate, greed, and 
the other types of anti-social attitude being more 
or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
bound to find expression in habitual activities that 
assume the character of mystic rites in proportion 
as they abound in accretions and in secondary 
activities of the expletive order, such as cursing 
in set phrases or destroying an absent enemy in 
pantomime. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
and malice awake in the breasts of those against 
whom they are directed is enough to create an 
atmosphere in which the natural seeds of black 
magic cannot but germinate freely. The almost 
universal dread of the evil eye illustrates very well 
how the responsibility for the existence of a belief 
in sorcery often rests ivith the credulous victim 
just as much as, or more than, with the alleged 
aggressor. Anthropological literature^ is full of 
striking examples of the tendency which W. E. 
Roth [North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 
no. 5, Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomama, 
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namely, the Buggestibility leading sooner or later 
to death on the part of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Roth has had personal experi- 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it comes about 
that, by an extension of the same line of thought, 
‘ evil magic ’ becomes the stock explanation oflTered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

* An indiridual becomes incapacitated through some chronic 
and painful illness which does not answer to the various 
ahoriginal methods of treatment or materia medica : the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and alter a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed in his conviction that someone has been “ point- 
ing" the munguni (death-bone) at him— f.e. that a “hone,” 
pobhle, flint, etc., has been put Inside him and his blood 
removed ’ (W. E. Both, Ethnological Studies among the North- 
n’est-Central Queensland Alorigines, Brisbane, 1897, p. 164). 
Indeed, it has often been observed that the savage 
scarcely recognizes the fact of ‘ natural ’ death, so 
ready is he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknoivn (cf. art. Life 
AND Death [Primitive], § 7 ). Prom these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an evil magic inde- 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
all. Various more or less impersonal forms of evil 
— such as the anmgqnUtha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen*, London, 1899, p. 548 n.), the otgon of the 
Hurons ( J. N. B. Hewitt, Am, Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] 37 n.), or the hadi of the Malaya 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 94) 
— are regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, 
there is always more or less of black magic ‘ in the 
air ’ for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how much the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the magician by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro- 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one 
might almost be tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite 
the fact that black magic practised within the 
group is normally held to be punishable by death, 
wrealc their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Roth’s owa black servant, a mere lay- 
man, actually dared to point the bone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
(A’’. Queensland Ethnography, Bull. no. 6 , p. 30). 
At most, then, it may be surmised that for every 
case of genuine guilt there are far more false 
accusations ; and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, whether it bo native 
Australia or 17th cent. England, that the proofs of 
mtchcraft mainly rest on an argument from effect 
to cause. 

As for love-magic, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate ; but, if closely observed, it w'ill be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Australia such magic is chiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
from another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say, ‘ it is a breach of manners but not 
of custom ’ (‘, p. 644). Even so, however, it would 
seem to be extremely liable to lead to a general 
fight within the group, or between one local grou_p 
and another, so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound in the long run to become tolerably 
manifest. 

So much for what are perhaps the clearest 
instances of types of ritual acts generated by 


passions and desires which society is bound to try 
to suppress in the interest of its oivn self-preserva- 
tion. Such rites can be placed in a more or less 
determinate class by themselves, whereas over 
against this class can be set in contrast another 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards the 
general nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind held to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a sulficient guarantee 
that they exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Tnus the totemic ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life of the people as is filled by 
the rites of the Church in a Christian coimtry. 
Hence _E. Durkheim (Les Formes ilimentaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemic system 
of Australia as the typical instance of an elementaiy 
religion, -whereas Frazer, adoptin" what has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and religion, would assign these totemic 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instance could be cited to illustrate the in- 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per- 
pendicular methods of viewing magic and religion 
in their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, public rites 
always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 
private rites as such will tend to be regarded as 
bad and illicit? According to Robertson Smith 
{The Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-nigh amounts to this : 

‘It was the community, and not the individual, that was 
euro of the permanent and unfailinp help of its deity. It was a 
national not n personal providence lliat was taupht by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal 
concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not to the recog- 
nised religion of the family or of the state, but to magical 
superstitions. . . . Not only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 
regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter Into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might help him at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged. In his 
relations to the unseen he was bound always to think and act 
with and for the community, and not for biniself alone.’ 

Granting, however, that in the small undiffer- 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division or labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanction, 
or at least condone, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of 
property by tabu-marlm having the lorce of con- 
ditional curses (see P. Huvelin, ‘Magie et droit 
individuel,’ in ASoc x. [1907] 1 f. ; and cf. hL 
Mauss and M. H. Beuchat, ib. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religious significance of the Eskimo 
property-marks). For the rest, there -ivill always 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religious 
value attaches that fall most naturally under the 
category of folk-lore, having no place in the 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for 
much notice favourable or unfavourable, and, on 
the whole, tending to be despised rather than 
condemned. In short, for certain purposes of 
science it is best to treat all magico-religions rites 
as generically akin, even while making due allow- 
ance for tlieir tendency to group themselves round 
the opposite pole of beneficence and maleficence, 
of social service and individual greed or spite. 
More especially is this so when the interest passes 
from intent to content, from motive to mechanism. 
Social and anti-social rites are hardly distinguish- 
able in respect of their external forms at the stage 
of the most rudimentary culture. Thus the agent” 
bear the closest resemblance to each other, the 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the person of 
the medicine-man. The rites are of the same 
general pattern, Tvhether they be manual or oral. 
Lastly, the ideas that are bound up with the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of mana 
and now to that of spirit (of. Huvelin, o^. cit. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that diflerentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living in a state of perpetual discord, what 
would be evil if practised on a friend becomes good 
the moment it is directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like equal toleration ; the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kumai tribe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, ‘ while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
wished to elope, there were other medicine-men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to discover them’ 
(A W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Aiistralia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine- 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish offenders against 
the laws of the group, such as the novice who 
behaves improperly at the initiation ceremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ; but he will likewise in his private capacity 
use his power against his enemies, and will even 
bring to bear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
the very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 543, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simpler and more un- 
differentiated societies that we must look for an 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are terms tnat perhaps are hardly applic- 
able even to the later developments of blaclr magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because public approval affords it every chance of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organized cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, but 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘ black mass.’ On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consists 
simply in a congeries of practices which by per- 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean- 
ing that they once had. Only in this sense, then, 
do they rest on the principle of compulsion as 
opposed to conciliation, that, being mere rites, 
laclcing the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they have to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and efiicacy to its ritual 
as such, is free to develop an ethical conception of 
the godhead in which the action of mere power is 
gradually converted into that of a power that 
makes for righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved and conciliated not by rites but by righteous 
conduct. 

(b) Magic as the rival of science. — The view 
advanced by Frazer to the effect that the funda- 
mental conception of magic is identical wth that 
of modem science (GB *, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 
220) will hardly bear close inspection. The 


magician surely does not postulate ‘ that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.’ On 
the contrary, his art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle — on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted -with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensible source. This is what Tylor 
means by characterizing magic as ‘ occult science.’ 
It makes a fatal difference if, after the manner of 
Frazer, this qualification be omitted. Magic thus 
stands in far closer affinity with religion than with 
science, inasmuch as religion and magic eqn^y 
consist in dealings with the supra-sensible and 
differ not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
aid the other to bring curses. On the other hand, 
at no known stage_ of his evolution does the exist- 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 
periodic or occasional, in the social and individual 
life that the need to draw on unseen sources of 
support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
world of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
perception, stands in the foreground of attention ; 
and this is the world in which science in the sense 
of natural science has always been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing up a quartz- 
crystal mysteriously from one’s inside is a magico- 
religious proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modem science has originated in technical 
processes of a directly utilitarian and ‘ lay ’ char- 
acter. Thus European geometry would seem to 
be the outcome of the art of the ‘ cord-fasteners ’ 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (of. J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy *, London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
character be recognized, certain developments of 
the magico-religious way of thinking may be held 
to correspond to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas- 
much as they severally represent a body of organ- 
ized lore intended on the whole for the furtherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the most characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination {qq.v.). Faith-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
which is in essence a faith-hurting. White magic 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other’s form, since the natural procedure^ of the 
healer is first to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, -witchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leechcraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that will answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right ; and what more plain than that medicine- 
man may checkmate meaicine-man, diamond cut 
diamond ? Meanwhile, the occult science of the 
faith-healer is not the only form of medical science 
known to the savage. On the contrary, it may 
be more or less sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary folk-medicine, towards which it stands 
in a certain attitude of rivalry. 

Thus Roth, who, as a medical man, went very carefully into 
the various methods of de-iling with disease that prevailed 
among the aborigines of North Queensland, shows that no 
“ doctors ” attend specially on the side, the charge of all such 
being left to individual caprice, e.g., a woman looks alter her 
husband, a mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre- 
scribe, the knowledge — where known to all — of the tberapeuri- 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe' (JV. Queensland Ethn., Bull. 6, p. 2aX It is only when 
the ordinary treatment [ails that the aid of the medicine-maa 
Is called In (ii.). 
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Among the specifics in common nse among the 
natives observed by him, Roth enumerates more 
than forty different plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial properties can be claimed. 
Again, ligatures, bleeding, massage, poultices and 
fomentations, dressings for cuts, the use of splints 
for fractures, and so on, are ‘lay’ methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to recognize as ‘science,’ i.e. a 
more or less organized common sense. At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
what the modem doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, etc. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of his craft is 
absent from these applications of' communal lore 
to the ills of life. Further, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk- 
medicine. 

Thus Roth speGinlly notes that ‘among the Boulio blacks, 
there are indications of n desire on the part of the medicine- 
men to claim a share in the cure, with n corresponding reward.* 
The common cure lor snake-bite beinp a vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers verj' well, the medicine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. ‘The doctor himself 
goes to the place where the accident happened, is shown where 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets It glide away a few feet 
before commencing to pelt It with stones. During tliis process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually becomes 
harmless, when it is carried back to camp, where the medicine- 
man, turning its skin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
it into water, and so makes an end of it. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this procedure • 
(ti. p. 42). 

It only remains to add, in fairness to the medicine- 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less bad and anti-social land of wonder- 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
ho is a professional and hence has the public 
against him, according to the principle that what- 
ever is private in rude society is suspect. As 
Huvelin points out, so long as societj* remains 
undifferentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of indinduality is destitute of sanc- 
tion, when it does not actually amount to a crime. 
Hence, when social organization begins to come 
into oxiatenoo through the division of labour, 
individual activity is obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscurely con- 
scious, that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex- 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46). Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smitli, his right to be a specialist has been pur- 
cliased at the cost of seeming, and being, something 
of a humbug. 

Passing to the subject of divination, ave have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereasf aith-healing has been to a certain extent 
purged of its supernaturalism and incorporated 
into modem medicine, divination has no part or lot 
in the science of to-day, unless wo detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, dhdna- 
tion lies in certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so far as concerns the organi- 
zation of its principles and the directly practical 
cliaracterof its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
theliterature of which is particularly rich, reveals an 
amazing wealth of lore involving the most elaborate 
classifications of omens resting on a wide basis of 
genuine observation. It is also to be noticed that 
here the practice of the art depending on this body 
of would-be knowledge was thoroughly respectable. 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the official 
religion (see DiVTNATiON [Assyro-Babylonian]). 
It is not, in fact, until it mi^ates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is differentiated from astro- 
nomy, and the opposition between the two becomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu- 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls_ oat the reasoning powers of the mind 
and supplies some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, a missionary, who gives an 
admirable account of the use of the divinatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with his native teachers tiying to acquire 
the principles of this sj-stem of theirs which they 
call ‘The Word,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible ; 

* So I had on opportunity of reaching the depths of the Bantu 
mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and more magical than the divinatory ss'stem. Of 
course no sensible person would for a moment believe in the 
objective value of these practices. Astralogomancy has no 
more real worth than Cheu-omancj’, Necromancy, and all the 
other " mancies.” But I am obliged to confess that the Thonga 
system is far more clever than any other which I have met ■with, 
and that it admirably answers to the wants of the Natives, ns 
it comprehends all the elements of their life, photographs them, 
BO to speak, in such a way that indications and directions can 
be obtained for all possible cases' (TAe of a South African 
JWfo, Nenchatcl, 1B13, ii. 494). 

It remains to show how science in the modem sense 
has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 

seudo-sciences. As far as relates to what has 

een called ‘the European epoch of the human 
mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greeee. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of this world. 

‘Between Homer and Herodotus, Greek Reason has come 
Into the world. . . . JIan has become the measure of all things; 
and things are worth obsen'ing and recording . . . according 
as they do, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac- 
quired, or prompt or raide human attempts to classify and 
interpret them. In this bi^b meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view : and this end 
is ever anthropocentric, it is nothing less, but It Is also nothing 
more, than the Good Life, the Wellbeing ol Mankind' (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropology and. the Classics, ed. Uarett, Oxford, 
1008, p. 123). 

There is no -violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs ; but coloniza- 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial arts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisses 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict ivith 
technical improvements. 

•All ailments are from God,’ writes Hippocrates, ‘no one of 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such things has a process 
of growth, and nothing comes into being without a process ol 
grorvth." UTierefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes (cf. Myres, foe. cif. p. 140). 
Meanwhile, in philosophy, which at first under- 
stands by ‘nature’ something eminently super- 
natural in its poteney for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the side of a mystic tradition, the former of ■wliicii 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen- 
dental world-soul conceived by the latter (cf. F. M. 
Comford, From Religion to Philosojphy, London, 
1912, p. 144 f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until recent times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in 
spirit to magic and religion alike. It contradicts 
the whole tenor of the magico-religious type of 
procedure whether by manual or by oral rites, and 
Iicnco cannot bo identified or equated, after the 
fashion of Frazer, n-ith mamc regarded as equiva- 
lent to the earliest phase of cult in generak Nor, 
again, has it any real affinity with black magic or 
any parallel development, save in so far as all 
technical processes undertaken by experts are at 
first more or less suspect as private exploitations, 
ns has already been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arts has taken 
into its hands the entire control of the mechanical 
and material sphere of human life, and within 
this sphere ■will brook no rival. In the moral 
sphere, on the other hand, it shows no signs of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
bo the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can aflbrd to tolerate the anti- 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, however, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between e-vil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere hetero- 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist knows, however, a 

K anent possibility of demoralizing superstition 
in human nature, and only education in 
regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 

Literatdbb. — ^T he subject has a vast literature, more especi- 
ally seeing that, according to one definition oJ the term, magic 
covers all the ruder forms of cult. The following works are in 
various ways authoritative : E. B. Tylor, Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind^, London, 1870, oh. vi., PC^, do. 1891, 
ch. iv., art. ‘ Magic,’ in EBr^ ; J. G. Frazer, OB^, pt. 1., The 
ilagio Art, do. 1911 (see also earlier edd.). Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship, do. 1905 ; A. C. Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., do. 1899, p. 99 ff. ; F. B. Jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Religion, do. 1898, ’ The Definition of tiagic,’ 
Sociological Remew, 1. [1908] 105 ff. ; Trans, of Srd Internal. 
Cong, of Religions, i. [Oxford, 1903] 71 L, Introduction to the 
Study of Comparative Rel., New “Vork, 1908, p. 701.; R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion", London, 1911, essay ii. ; 
L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, do. 1906, 21914, ii. ; 
A. Lang, Magic and Religion, do. 1901 ; A. C. Haddon, Magic 
and Fetishism, do. 1906; W. E. Roth, North Queensland 
Ethnography, Buli. no. 5, ‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,’ 
Brisbane, 1903; W. R. Halliday, ‘The Force of Initiative in 
Magical fjonfliot,’ in FL xxi. [1910] 14711. ; E. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, London, 1914 ; 'W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
do. 1900 ; I. King, The Development of Religion, do. 1910 ; 
E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1010 ; 
J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 
1012 ; H. Hubert and M, Mauss, ‘ Esquisse d’uno th4orie 
g6n4rale de la magie,’ ASoc vii. [1904], Melanges d'histoire des 
religions, Paris, 1909 ; P. Huvelin, ‘ Magie et droit individuel,’ 
ASoc X. [19C7] ; H. Hubert, art. ‘ Magia,’ in Daremberg- 
Saglio, vi. ; A. van Gennep, Les Riles de passage, Paris, 1909, 
p. 17 f. ; K. T. Preuss, ‘ Der Ursprung der Religion und 
Kunst,' in Globus, Ixxxvi. [1904] ; H. Oidenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; 'W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, vol. ii. 
pt. ii., Leipzig, 1907; J. Ennemoser, Geschichte der Magie, 
Munich, 1844 ; A. Lehmann, Aberglaube und Zauberei, Stutt- 
gart, 1903. R. R. Marett. 

MAGIC (Arabian and Muslim). — The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sihr, connected with 
the verb meaning ‘ to produce illusion ’ on the eyes 
{Quf^dn, -vii. 113) ; it seems, therefore, to be in 
origin the causative of the verb hdra, ‘ to be be- 
wildered,’ and is explained by the verb ‘ to frighten’ 
[istarhaba), whence the whole phrase resembles 
ftayeioiv Kal i^iardvcov in Ac 8®. It is probable that 
the Hebrew shahar, used twice by Isaiah for 
‘ conjure away,’ is identical, and the Armenian 
s/ckroumn, ‘marvel,’ may be borrowed from this 
word. The passage in the (Jur’an which contains 
most information on the subject is ii. 96, where it 
is stated that the sihr was revealed to the two 
angels in Babel, Harut and Marut, who taught it 
to mankind, -without concealing the fact that they 
were tempting them ; the sihr showed how to 
separate a man from his wife, i.e. was the contrary 
of a love-philtre. Isaiah (47“) connects the shahar 
vath Babylon, which, according to classical ■writers 
also, was the headquarters of magic : 

'Tunc Babylon Persea licet, secretaque Memphis 
Omne vetustorum golvat penetralo Mngorum ’ 

(Lucan, Pharsalia, vl. 449 f.). 

Harflt and Marat seem from their names to be 
Aramaic personifications of mischief and rebellion, 
with which their recorded operation corresponds. 

In the Qur’an, as might be expected, it is not 


clear whether the results of sihr are always sub- 
jective only or may be objective ; and some com- 
mentators think both possible. 'When, therefore, a 
mfraele is branded as sihr, it may be regarded either 
as an optical illusion or as an illicit process due to 
the employment of demons ; it is true that Solomon 
employed them (according to the Qur’Sn), but this 
may have been a prophetic privilege. And a theo- 
logical difficulty arises from the statement that 
sihr was revealed to two angels, as what is revealed 
ought not to be evU. The orthodox -view is that 
magic can be objective; but some Mu'tazilite 
doctors and some members of the Shafi'ite and 
5anifite schools took the other view; and even 
those who believed that it was objective thought 
that it could affect accidents only, and could not 
transmute substances. 

The practice was forbidden, and, indeed, under 
penalty of death ; Malik held that one con-victed 
of sorcery should not even be given the option ol 
repentance, whereas Shafi'i confined the death- 
sentence to the ease where examination of the 
accused proved him to be guilty of unbelief (Qastal- 
lani. Commentary on the Mawdhib Laduniyyah, 
Cairo, 1278, vii. 116). Acquisition of the theory 
was, however, permissible, and, according to some, 
a duty incumbent on certain members of the com- 
munity, as protection against those who practised 
the art. 

The recognition by Islam of the existence of 
jinn furnished a basis for the belief in magie, to 
which, however, the attitude of the educated 
and of serious writers is about the same in most 
countries ; it is not ordinarily recognized as an 
agent in the course of events, yet may well be ad- 
mitted into tales of wonder and delight, whereas 
the superstitious may resort to it for a variety of 
needs. 

It figures on one occasion in the biography of 
the Prophet, when an illness was brought upon 
him by a Jew named Labid ben al-A’sam ; accord- 
ing to one account, the latter obtained possession 
of some hair left on the Prophet’s comb, which he 
hid with some other objects in a well ; according 
to others, the object hidden was a string -with a 
number of knots upon it. The latter version is 
doubtless suggested by the penultimate sura of 
the Qur’an, which is a spell against eolmses and 
women who breathe or spit on knots. _ The prac- 
tices against which these spells are directed are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are 
enumerated by classical -writers (e.y., Lucan, vi. 
460 ff.). Others, of which the Arabian Nights 
offers ample illustration, also have analogies in the 
literature of classical antiquity ; the transforma- 
tion of men into animals by a witch’s potion is 
found as early as the Odyssey. In Arabic there is 
a special word for this process, maskh. 

Raji Khalifah [Lexicon bibliograph. et encyclo- 
pad., ed. G. Flugel, London, 1835-58, iii. 584) 
classifies the various magical methods as follows : 

The Indian consistB in purification of the soui ; the Nab^ 
tean in the emploj-ment of speila at suitable times i the Greek 
in compelling the service of the spirits of the spheres and the 
stars; that of the Hebrews, Copts, and Arabs in mentioning 
names of unknown meaning— this method being a variety of 
that by Incantation, those who employ it professing thereby ra 
press Into their service the angels who have power over the 
ji'nn. This last expression recails Lucan’s 

'habent haeo carmina certum 
Imperiosa deum, qul mundum cogere, quicquid 
Co^tur ipse potest ’ (vl. 497 ff.). 

The classification cannot be mamtained, though it 
is possibie that the tendency in the case_ of the 
diuerent nations corresponded roughly -ivith the 
methods assigned ; thus doubtless the theory tliat 
ascetic practice won command over^ the gods was 
carried to greater lengths by the Indians than else- 
where, whereas the theory of mysterious words 
may be particularly Jewish, and the Hermetic 
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magic specially astrological ; ordinarily, however, 
all these ideas are confused or combined. 

The dilierence emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism (‘ si quid 
taciturn, sed fas erat ’ and ‘ detestanda deis saevo- 
rum arcana magorum ’) was fully recomized in the 
Islamic State, which had its ofiSoial astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Since, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main- 
tained with the desirable clearness. 

Tabari records (Historp, ed. U. J. de Gocje, Leyden, 1879- 
1901, iii. 1403) how the highly respected astrologer, 'All ben 
Yahya, in the year 247, was reading out to the khalif a book of 
predictions (maldliim), when he came across the statement that 
the tenth khalif would be slain in his own reception-room ; he 
had to alter the text in consequence. Much the same is re- 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorized lad, who possessed 
' the Book of the Empire ’ (Kitdb al-daulah), where there was a 
prophecy that the khalif Mahdi would last ten years. Since 
such a prophecy would mean certain death to any one who 
was discovered to be in possession of it, the word ‘ forty ’ was 
substituted for ‘ ten ’ in the book, and with such skill that no 
one could detect the interpolation (iii. 497). In the year 234 
(Tabari, iii. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu‘ta()id, who summoned 'the lunatics and the con- 
jurers’ to detect him ; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of the lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information. The behaviour of the lunatics, how- 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that ho dismissed them all 
with gratuities before anything could be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would he con- 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, clear- 
ness is wanting. The child’s amulet called tamtmah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em- 
ployment of Qur’anic verses there seem to he 
difierences of pinion. The historian Sakhawi 
(Tihr Masbah, (jairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con- 
troversy about the hafizatBamadan, certain verses 
which, if -written on the last Friday in Ramadan, 
will secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being -wrecked ; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference -with their inscription, 
but the practice was too -widely spread to admit 
of this. In the MaqamaJus of Rariri the impostor 
succeeds -with the spells which he comjioses ; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
composition, whereas in the other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by a drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre- 
quently a Moor (Maghribi), and the association of 
magic -with those regions is not extinct ; the most 
elaborate treatise -which we possess on Islamic 
magic is E. Douttd’s Magic ct religion dans 
VAjrigue du Nord (Algiers, 1909). 'VV'omen and 
negroes also play a considerable r61e. In the 
tradition the art has a tendency to be connected 
-with Israelites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. 

According to Mas'udi (Jtriruj al-d/iahab, ed. and tr. B. de 
Mej-nard and P. de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, Iv. 2CG), one of the 
complaints against UtbrnSn, the third khalif, was tliat he had 
shown InsufEoient firmness in dealing with the case of a Jew, 
named BatrunT, who had performed some maiwellous exploits in 
the mosque of Kula ; ‘ he caused a might!’ king mounted on a 
horse to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, wliich passed through him, then 
he beheaded a man, and by another stroke with his sword put 
him together again ’ ; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probably was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 

Written spells which are brought to Europe from 
Islamic countries are often in Hebrew- or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits -which separate the practices con- 
demned by the Prophet from those -which he 
approved are again very narrow; thus in the 
authoritative collection of traditions by Muslim 
(Cairo, 1290, ii. 180-183) evidence is adduced to 
sho-w that Muliammad s.T.nctioned the emiilojunent 
of spells or magical prayers for treatment of the 
el’ll eye, snake-poison, and disease generally ; the 


expert who employed the Qur’finic texts for this 
purpose might even charge a fee, out of -which the 
Prophet -would accept a royalty. The word tniq- 
yah is employed for charms of this kind, and in 
the case of snakes it would seem, from a story 
told by Jahif (Zoology, Cairo, 1906, iv. 134), that 
their effectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim, and this -word is applied to 
those prophetical works -wherein the future is 
regularly read (e.g., the Book of Daniel), ns well 
as to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort knoM’n as Considting-boolcs, i.e. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the -words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
practices which constitute the magicians’ chief 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only from the persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
(e.g., E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians, London, 1895). 

Li-rERATURE.— The authorities are quoted in the article. Of., 
further. Divination (Muslim), CnAHSis and Amonets (Muham- 
madan). D, S. Maegoliooth. 

MAGIC (Babylonian). — For the purpose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘magic’ ns con- 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his o-wn -will. "Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magic to religion (see ‘Introductory’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi- 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 
supernatural. Magic may be said to be present 
wherever power over the unseen is believed to be 
inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, the seat of power is regarded as 
restaig outside the sphere of man’s deliberate con- 
trol. When the term is used in this sense, it must 
be admitted that a great body of the religions 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians should be more accurately described ns 
falling under the category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby- 
lonian religious compositions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases bear to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew Psalms and pro- 
phetical writings. Quoted apart from their con- 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinarily high 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling. 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or anthologies ; and, when studied in 
their own surroundings, they are at once scon to 
have a background that is largely magical rather 
than moral. To take a single example, the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms and many of the prayers 
to the gods sho-iy that the Babylonians had a very 
keen sense of sin. The contrition and misery of 
the penitent are expressed with great beauty of 
metaphor ; but it is essential to examine the 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not 
to read extraneous associations into them. In this 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral 
character of sin -ivhich we find emphasized in the 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian 
conception. In almost the whole of their religious 
literature the expressions ‘sin,’ ‘sickness,’ and 
‘possession by evU spirits’ are employed as pure 
sj’nonyms ; they denote merely an evil state of the 
body. In fact, all sickness and disease were be- 
lieved to be due to the attacks of evil spirits, under 
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whose power or influence the sufferer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina- 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Such spirits 
and powers of evil were legion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily harm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half-human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magical texts was to 
enable the priests to control and exorcize these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim. 
And, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence which 
affected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated long 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of which might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to this 
practice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 
lonian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this was from any moral offence on 
their victim’s part, it will suffice to refer briefly to 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for 
some reason or other, could not find rest, but 
wandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the_ spirits of men and women who died in the 
ordinary course of nature and were buried were 
believed to enter the under world, where they 
eked out a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by their 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
unburied, the spirit might wander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were the spirits of those who died 
violent or unnatural deaths, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions — 
such as the ghosts of women who died in childbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
places, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seize on him and plague him. A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten himself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it will be seen that a man was 
liable, through no fault of his own, to supernatural 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed 
to follow both ceremonial and moral offences. To 
touch the chair or bed of a person already affected 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to tlie 
texts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offence, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of sickness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or misfortune, the sufferer had recourse to the 
magician, who, by his knowledge of magical 
words, prayers, and ritual, could invoke the help 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter- 
vention, over the hostile sorcerer or sorceress who 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre- 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
magical character is sufficiently apparent from 
their contents. In others, where the contents refer 
more to tho condition of the sufferer than to the 
possible^ causes of his misfortune or the means to 
relieve it, the essentially magical character of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or ‘rubrics’ which give directions for their due 
recital and for the performance of accompanying 
rites and ceremonies. For the rites prescribed 
often have an intimate connexion with the subject- 
matter of the prayer or incantation. Sometimes 
tho offerings and the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a vague relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addressed. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
in the accompanying formulte. The relationship 
between text and ritual may be illustrated by the 
following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
of the Maid'd series, col. iii. lines 8-22, which give 
directions for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

* (o) The incantation (beginning) : " Then art good, who in a 
pure place art born 1" over a good offering shalt thou recite, 
and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of tho bed, 
shalt thou place it. 

(6) The incantation (beginning) : “ Como my sorceress or my 
enchantress 1” over a nufuihifto-plant shalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
thou place it ; (and) with an upper-garment shalt thou envelop 
the bed. 

I (c) The incantation (beginning) : “ Como my sorcerer or my 
enchantress 1” over twelve pieces of s/io'trru-wood shalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-howl, which is at the head of 
the bed, shalt thou place them. 

(d) The incantation (beginning) : “ Come my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths are over all the world 1 " over two caged 
locusts shalt thou recite, and to the right of the door and to the 
left of tho door of the enchanted man shalt thou set them. 

(e) The incantation (beginning): “Como my sorceress, my 
witch 1” over a stone from the mountain shalt thon recite, ond 
in the court (of the house; shalt thou lay it. 

(/) The objects for ceremonial burning (i'Ufdrt), which belong 
to the incantation (beginning) : “ ElUl my head," all that are 
described os potent against bans, shalt thou heap together and 
make to go up in smoke. The incantation (beginning) : “ Ellil 
my head," shalt thou recite.’ 

The connexion between these rites and the corresponding 
sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi- 
tion is clear. For example, the incantation referred to in 
section (J) corresponds to ilafrlA vi. 102-109, which twice refers 
to the nuiuAftftha-plant (cf. 103 f.) ; that in (o) corresponds to 
Ma^m vi. 110-117, and the sha'irru-vrood is referred to in line 
115 of the text, which should read : ‘ At the head of my bed will 
I place twelve pieces of sAn'rVnj-wood’; that in (d) ia JUailA 
vi. 118-120, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two ‘ gods 
of the watch ’ who will slay the sorceress (of. 123 ff.). 

This rite of the locusts, which may be regarded 
as typical of a great body of Babylonian ritual, 
will be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on each side of the sick man’s door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who, as 
‘gods of the watch,’ would be ready to pounce upon 
the sorceress and slay her. The marfe would work 
and the gods would act at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
fire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formulae, tho_ destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
removal of the evil influence under which the 
patient suffered. The rites sometimes required 
substances of some value or rarity, such as frag- 
ments of gold or precious stones ; and it is probable 
that, except for powerful or wealthy clients, the 
magician would make the same fragments do again 
and again. But the objects used by the magician 
also included plants, pieces of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, vegetables, dates, palm-spathes, sheep- 
skin, wool, etc. — all perishable substances which 
could easily be consumed. And in their case the 
sympathetic connexion between the destruction of 
the ban and that of the object is obvious. That 
this is the correct explanation of this whole class 
of ritual is clear from a singularly instructive 
sub-section, in which the employment of images is 
prescribed in place of unfashioned natural objects 
or substances. The images were to_ bo fashioned 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the destruction of these by fire, to 
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the recital of the correct formulaj, was obviously 
believed to synchronize with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose figure had been imitated. 
These images could be made of wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like — all perishable and 
common substances. When metal was employed, 
we may assume that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufiBcient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby- 
lonian magic may be seen in the titles of the two 
chief magical works, Shurpu and MaJcM, both of 
which signify ‘ burning,’ and in the great number 
of prayors and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 

In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship which was constituted by the 
ma^cian between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, and, having gained control by the 
necessary formulie, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt ; in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed ; or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
out of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweavin" of 
coloured threads, and the like, it is not clear how 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct influence. It is possible that we _ should 
explain such rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic mamc. 

But it must be confessed that with regard to a 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 
a position to follow the underlying trains of thought. 
The large class of so-called medical prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, although 
in some instances the substances prescribed may 
have actually had curative effects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for wo have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we m^ be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form, ft is tme 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the plague-god, and intended to 
be hung up in houses to keep off the plague ; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
sometimes inscribed with incantations ; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. But the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come doivn to us 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaques of cast 
metal, moulded on the face with the figure of a 
sick man lying on a couch, attended by the 
magicians or exorcizers, and surrounded by various 
hostile demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From the subject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are to bo classified under 
the general heading of aympathetio magic, but the 
precise manner in which they were employed by 
the magician in cases of sickness is not certain. 
Another class of objects, consisting of little clay 
figures of deities or birds, which were buried below 
the pavement in the main doorways of a temple 
or a palace, may be treated as magical in their 
supposed efl’oots, but they fall rather under the 
special heading of foundation-deposits. It may be 
added that the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Babylonians survived their racial disappearance. 


and, largely through Jewish, Sjriac, and Mandaic 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of medimval magic. 

LmaATCiiE. — General treatises on Babylonian magic will be 
found in M. Jastrow, Die Beligion Babyloniens und Atsyrims, 
ii., Giessen, 1910 ; A. H. Sayce, The Beltgions of Ancient Egypt 
and Baftyfenfo (Gifford Lectures), Edinburgh, 1002; C. Fossey, 
La Magie assyrienne, Paris, 1002; R. C. Thompson, Seuiitie 
Magic, London, 190S ; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Baiy- 
Ionia and Assyria, New York and London, iOOS; and J. 
Morgenstem, The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Ret- 
igion (=J/PG x. 3 [1905]). For edd., with trr., of the princi- 
pal magical works see K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyrische Be- 
schtebrungsserie Maqlit, Leipzig, 1804 ; H. Zimmern, Die Be- 
schtcorungsta feln Stirpu, do. 1S9C, and Rituallafeln filr den 
Wahrsager, Beschtcorer, und Stinger, do. 1001 ; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1890 ; Thompson, 2'm 
D evils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, do. 1003-04 ; and S. 
Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, lOOO. 
Full references to other published texts (up to 1910) are given 
in Jastrow, op.^ eit. ; and for subsequent references, the 
’ g • .-.ry-',, or the Babylonian sections of the 

' . . • ■ .■ '.10 consulted. For the plague-tablet 

■ :.l. [1896] SOU.; and for the magical 

• . ‘ _ ■ ■ ■ . Bick see K. Frank, Babylontsche 

Beschtodrungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1903. For the latest discussion 
of the survival of Babylonian mapeal practices, cf. J. A. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantahon Teats from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1913, p. 106 ft. L. W. EJNG. 

MAGIC (Buddhist). — If we rightly understand 
the real character of Buddhism, what Buddhism 
ought to be according to its cardinal tenets, there 
is no possible connexion between Buddhism and 
magic. The only aim of the Buddhist monk is 

* nirvana to be attained in this life,’ i.e. absolute 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom 
from rebirth, t.e. eternal, blissful nirvSna. All 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is 
organized with a view to this. Buddhism does not 
deny that there are good [huiala) acts that ripen 
into happiness in a future life {svarga, ‘ paradise ’),* 
but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, but even as obstacles to, nirvana. Ascetic 
and religious acts (iilavrata, tapas, puja) have no 
place in the training for nirviiiia, and it is a very 
grave and delusive heresy to lay stress upon them. 
A fortiori, in contrast ■mth Vedism and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
n means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concerned, its efficiency is acknow- 
ledged, but Buddhists are strictly iorbidden to 
practise it; all kinds of magical arts and perform- 
ances — even of a benevolent nature — are regarded 
as pernicious.® 

But ‘ historic Buddhism ’ is not, in every respect, 
what Buddhism ought to be. Buddhists are Hin- 
dus, ‘ regular ’ Hindus ; and no large religious 
body has ever been found that was always scrupul- 
ously faithful to the true spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed implies a superhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Oriental disregard for 
any kind of superstition. 

I. Pddhi. — There is a large category of ‘ super- 
human ’ activities, which to some extent would be 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are ‘ very good Buddhism.’ We mean rddhi (Pali 
iddhi ) — m the words of Rhys Davids, ‘mystic 
wonder,’ ‘ wondrous gift,’ ‘ magic power,’ a mas- 
tery [prabhdva), which is only the exercise of a 
power acquired by pious works, by penance, and 
also by ‘formula;,’ and especially by contempla- 
tion. 

Tliere Is nothing 'preternatural* In the fddAt*, and the 
natural character of the * miracles ' performed by f rfd/tt is clearly 
shown in the following passage of the Jfi7imfa*pon/<o : * “Tlicre 
aro persons who can go with this four-elemcnt*mado body to 


J Xliesc are * mundane good acts, in contrast with 

* supmmundane * (/o^offaro), those wWch lead to nirrdro, 

41 . ■ ,•••- Yrith ‘trances *(cfApdno) and other *con* 

- ' * the Buddha Viith regard to macric see 

T. WMlbyatavids, Diah^rieso/the Euddha, L (SB/? iL, London, 
1899)273. 
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tJttara-kuru [ace art. Blest, Abode of tiib (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world . . “But how can they?” "Do you admit 
having ever jumped three or six feet of ground? " “ Yes, I do ; 
I can jump trvelve feet.” “But how?” “ I cause this idea to 
arise : * There will I alight 1 ' With the genesis of this idea, my 
body becomes buoyant to me.” “ Just so does a monk, who has 
iddhi and mastery over his thought, travel through the air.” ’i 

The man whose thought is concentrated has 
indeed a great power over his body; but this 
power is not difierent, in nature, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 

Birds are, by nature, endowed with magic power, 
as is proved by the fact that they go through the air. 
Their j-ddhi is ‘ bom from the ripening of acts,’ i.e., 
the special character of some of their acts in a 
former birth endows them with this special ‘ super- 
human ’ faculty. Gods are, of course, magicians ; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasures (bhoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors {chakravariin [g.??.]), too, are magi- 
cians by nature. Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are ‘super- 
human ^ at some time and for some object.^ 

As a matter of fact, Buddha was looked upon by 
his followers — as he was by the unbelievers — as 
a great magician ; and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natural 
possessions of the saints, since they are holy men, 
just like the yogis of old and the modem faqlrs. 
Magic power ranks therefore with the divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of 
others, the knowledge of former births, the know- 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, i.e. -with the 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean eulogy of Maudgalyayana that he is styled 
‘ the best of the Buddha’s dtisciples with regard to 
magic.’ 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
tddhi is beset with many dangers. Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
possessing superhuman faculties ; that was one of 
the gravest sins. 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani- 
festations of fddhi. Buddha’s disciples win success 
in the phantasmagorial shows which have long 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers : 

‘Being one, he becomes many, or having become many, 
becomes one again ; he becomes invisible or visible ; he goes, 
feeiing no obstruction, to the other side of a wail or rampart or 
hill, as it through air ; he penetrates up and down through solid 
ground, as if through air ; he walks on water . . . ; he travels 
cross-legged in the sky ; even the sun and the moon, so mighty 
though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand ; he 
reaches in the body even up to the heaven of Brahma. . . . ’ 3 

Stories of miraculous exhibitions intended to 
convert the incredulous are frequent. Buddha and 
his disciples willingly condescend to give ‘ signs.’ 

^Vhen the Tibetan writer Taranatba narrates the medi©val 
miraculous tournaments between the Buddhist and Brahmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the continuance of an 
old tradition. But — and this restriction is of paramount import 
—even when narrating miracles, the old texts add that miracles, 
by themselves, prove nothing ; the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say ; ‘ Gautama ' — 
the * mundane ’ name of the Buddha, and the one used by un- 
believers — ‘Gautama is the magician (mdi/drin); eve^ thou- 
sandth year there appears in the world a great magician who 
eats or enjoys the world * {Abhidharmakoia ) ; or, in the words 
of the K^taddhastiUa \ ‘Well, Sir I there is a certain charm 
called the gandhara-charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he 
performs all this.*^ 

There is in the Bodhuattvahhumi^ a text-book of 
the Vijiianavadins (by Asahga, 4th-5th cent. A.D. ?), 

1 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology^ London, 1914, 
p. 161 ; see also pp. 127, 190, 199 ; SBE xxxv. {1890] 129 f. 
Magic power (f tfdAi) is sometimes only a momentary’ possession ; 
cf. the story of a disciple who, when crossing a river, concen- 
trates his mind, and, accordingly, walks on water; but, being 
distracted, he sinks {Jdtaka 100 ). 

2 On the ten kinds of iddhi see Palisamhhidnmaggd (London, 
1907), ii. 205. The iddhi * bom from spells * or ‘ made of spells' 
(ri/j(Tmnj/n) is the worst. 

3 See ‘Sfimahnaphalaautta,' Dialogues of the Buddha^ L 83, 
and Mahdcyutpattit § 14 f. {BibU Buddhica. xiii, Petrograd, 
1911). 

< Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 278. 


a complete survey of the magical power of the 
bodhisattvas. It ls said to be twofold ; pdrindmiki 
fddhi, power of transformation, when a.bodhisattva 
modifies the nature of an existing thing; and 
nairmaniki, power of creation, when he creates 
some thing or some person. The ‘ created persons ’ 
{nirmita, nirmitaka) are frequently mentioned in 
the MaliaySna works ; but they are not unknown 
in the HinaySna, both Pali and Sanskrit. Elabo- 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the Abhidharma treatises of the Sarvastivadins 
(Lokaprajhdpti, 1st cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit Hinayana ; and in the Abhi~ 
dharmako&a (ch. vi.), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods [nirnidnarati, etc.) is 
discussed.^ 

2 . Paritta. — Another very orthodox form of 
magic is paritta, or rakkhd, ‘^lard,’ ‘safe^ard.’ 
It plays an important part in Siihhalese Buddhism 
under the name of pirit (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Monachism, London, 1850, p. 240, Manual ofBudh- 
ism% do. 1880, p. 47 ; D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, ed. A, S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pali litera- 
ture. 

Taking refuge in the three ‘jewels’ (ratna, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahgha, 
forms a charm called ‘ sutta of the jewels,’ which 
is very efficacious against illness : 

‘ Whatever spirits have come together here, either belonging 
to the earth or living in the air, let all spirits be happy, and 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 
do ye all pay attention, show kindness to the human race who 
both day and night bring their offerings; therefore protect 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there bo here or in the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens. It is 
certainly not equal to Tathagata. ... By this truth may there 
be salvation.’ In the same way; ‘Nothing is equal to the 
Martna, to the SaAgha 1 ’ a 

So also, in the Peacock Jdtaka, sun-worship 
(‘the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world ’) is connected with that of the Buddhas : 

•I worship thee, golden and luminous being t Slay I spend 
this day under thy care I Homage to the omniscient sages I 
Slay the^ protect me ! Homage to the Buddhas and to the 
illuminationj,to the delivered and to the deliverance I . . .' 

When Sakyamuni was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Bnddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and consequently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the bom enemy 
of serpents, the ‘ sutta (or ‘ charm ’) of the peacock ’ 
is used as a preventive and as a cure for serpent- 
bites.® 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent: there is nothing pa^an in the 
formul®, which are, above all, acts of Buddhist 
faith ; there is nothing mechanical, nothing really 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the pirit. The 
non-Buddhist gods are clearly subordinated to the 
Buddha : it is almost a dogma that the Buddjia 
converted gods and demons;* and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that they will grant their 
favour to the disciples of Buddha. It is believed 
also that benevolence (maitri) possesses a power in 
itself {maitribala), which is capable of protecting 
the benevolent person against all the attacks of 
the wicked ; in order to avoid serpent-bites, it is 
not a bad plan to sleep on a raised bed, but the 
right method is to declare to all the tribes of 
serpents that they are being enveloped in_a universal 
sentiment of benevolence.® Tliis magic of bene- 

1 A summary of tho Bodhisattvabhumi has been published 
by O. Bendall and the present writer-in Jtusion, vi. [1905] 

62, viL [1900] r213-230. A summary of tho LokaprajHapti is 
being published as an Appendix m Cosmologie boxiddhtgut, 
troisiime ehapitrs de VAbhidharmdkoSa, Ixindon, 1915. _ 

3 ‘ Eatanasutta ’ (Sutta-Nipata, U. 1) ; Ehys Davids, SBE xxxv. 
213 ; art. Jewel (Buddhist), § 9 . __ __ „ 

3 Ulorajataka, Jdtaka, ed. V. FausboII, London, 1877-97, u. 

* It is a dogma for the Sarvastivadins (see A. Csoma and b. 
Feer, ‘Analyse du Kandjour,’ AMG ii. [1881] 187). The Pali 
sources admit that there are atlll wicked goda (Digha, xxtai.). 

» See ChtUlavagga, vi. 2. 3, and v. 6 . 1 (SBB xx. [1835] 163 f., 
75 f.). 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
are discussing. 

3. Hindu influences. — All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden : astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations — in a word, all 
that any one may accomplish with the help of 
certain secret recipes and a technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modem India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising white or black magic. The Buddha — 
the first Order — was anxious that the monks 
should be sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up a long list of ‘wrong means of livelihood,’ of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Brahmans also made an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from sorcerers. 

Among these ‘ low arts ’ we • may mention 
specially : 

‘ Arranging a lucky day for marriages ; using charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to brinp on 
dumbness, deafness, to keep a man’s jaw fixed ; obtaining 
oracular answers by means of the magic mirror, or through a 
girl possessed ; bringing forth flames from one's mputh ; causing 
virility; making a man impotent; invoking Siri (Sri), the 
goddess of luck ; worship of sun,' etc.i 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all paganism and superstition, there is, neverthe- 
less, a Buddhist magic. It was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time could 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities; a day came when the in- 
filtrations became ‘streams,’ when paganism — gods, 
rites, theurgies — under a thin Buddhist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular magic always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc.), What is more serious, 
official worship and mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with magic ; this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantrism (q.v.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention : (1) in some very orthodox hooks of the 
Mahayana, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the sutras, the mere reading of which 
effaces sin ; (2) the great value attached to sacred 
names (e.g., the name of Amitabha) : devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple ; (3) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic formulm (see 
AvalokiteSvaba), represented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘ prayer- wheel ’ ; it 
has been noticed that, in the Lotus of the True 
Law {q.v.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives : these invocations or litanies are un- 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals ; (4) the coming of 
a day when the rituals received the consecration of 
literature, and were put at the service of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buddhas 
(Tantrism). 

LnEUATOriE.— R. C. Childers, Siclionarv of the Pali Lan- 
pimee, London, 1876, s.m ‘ Iddhi,' ' Paritta ' ; M. Winternitz, 
SBB 1. [1910], s.vv. ‘Iddhi,’ ‘JIagio,’ ‘ Jliracles"; Jdtaka, Eng. 
tr., ed. E. B. CowoU, Cambridge, 1895-1913, vii. s.vo. ‘ Magic,' 
‘ Miracles ’ ; L. de la VallSe Poussin, BouddhUme, Paris, 1909, 
p. 382 f. L. DE LA VALLSe POUSSIJf. 

MAGIC (Celtic). — i. Wielders of magic. — 
Magical rite8_ resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic pajjanism. They were per- 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha De Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re- 
mbiiscence, perliaps, of the orimn of the kingship 
in the magic- wielding class), and by all members of 
society, hut, above all, _hy the druids as the official 
magical class. There is evidence that they had 
ousted women as the earlier magic-wielding per- 
sons. The rites of agriculture and the possession 

1 See Ehys Davids, Biatooues of the Buddha, L 23 f. — a 
collection of interesting documents on the ancient life of India. 

VOL. vni. — 17 


of much primitive lore having been first of all in 
the liands of women, and these rites being largely 
magical, they were par excellence magicians. With 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’s 
domain, with the growing supremacy of gods over 
goddesses, men became also greater magicians. 
But women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called ‘ druidesses ’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin gnardians of Brigit’s fire were magic- 
wielders. The ‘ spells of women ’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father, ^ and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing aU magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magic 
was, so to speak, non-official; hence, when the 
druids were overthrown, they stUl retained their 
powers, and much mediroval witchcraft is directly 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest, 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On 
the other hand, many of the druidic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the filid, or poets, and also 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may be taken 
of the origin of the druids, it is certain that the 
Celts believed firmly in magic, and did not require 
to leam the superstition in any of its branches 
from the races which they conquered. 

For the druids as magicians in Gaul and Ireland see Danins, 
§ 7 . Their prominence is seen in the laot that in later Celtio 
literature ‘druid’ is the equivalent of magus, ‘magician,’ as in 
the lives of Celtic saints magii=’ druids,’ while in saga and folk- 
tale ’druidi3m’=magic. 

2. Elemental magic. — The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the dry land with the 
sea to destroy their victims;® they produced 
enchanted mists in which to hide people or places ; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them 
even in the lives of early Celtio saints.® They 
caused showers of fire to fall upon enemies during 
battle,* In other cases they dned up all the rivers 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground.® 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host.® Druids accom- 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo each other. These 
and other powers — e.g., rain-making — were later 
claimed by wizards (tenwestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtic area. Rain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image of a divinity, which was sprinkled with the 
water ; in some instances it was sufficient to heat 
the water with branches, sprinkle it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite by making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a procession with an 
image of a saint, the priest ofheiating and saying 
prayers.^ But in pagan times the presence of a 
amid was probably essential. The control of the 
elements by tempestarii, which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed from druidic 
magic. Until comparatively recent times the 

IW. 0. E. WindtEch, Iriselv Texte, Leipzig, 188011., 1. 60; 
H. d’ArbolsdB JubainvUle, I/Epopieceltique en Irlande, Paris, 
1692, p. 337. 

* D’Arbois, p. 277. 

3W. Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Somilies, Calcutta, 1877. 
p. 24. 

< BCel xii. [1891] 83 ; d’Arbols de Jubalnvillc, p. 424. 

s E. O’Curry, lectures on the MS Materials of Ancient Irish 
mst., Dublin. 1801, p. 271 f. 

8 RCcl xii. 81. 

7 L. F, A. Maury, Croj/ances et Ugendes du moyen dge, Paris, 
1890, p. 14 ; P. SObillot, Folk-lore de France, do. 1904-07, i. 101, 
U. 224 1. ; L. J. B. B4renger-F6raud, Superstitions et surcirances. 
do. 1890, lii. 109, 100. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing rain in time of drought, or of averting 
tempests.! 

3. Magic affecting human beings. — The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints.’ A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it ap- 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was called/mfA Jiada 

the wild beast’s cry ’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes.’ The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands.! Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
■with it, while the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 


The children of Ler became swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derg, while Oisin’s 
mother became a fawn through the power of the druid Fear 
Doirche (P. W. Joyce, Old CMio Romances'^, London, 1894, p. 1 ff. ; 
P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, do. 1866, 
p. 235). The priestesses of Sena could take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birds are found in the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with toteraism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certain animals by saying that they were human 
beinOT transformed. 

‘lliming’ people to death — a practice used by 
the flid as well as by the druids — was connected 
with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also be connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the body. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken in verse to the victim ; 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brought about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the first 
satire in Ireland upon Bres, king of the Fo- 
morians, and many other instances occur in the 
texts.® To the power of the satire was attributed 
a quelling force over nature itself.® A magical 
sleep was also produced in different ways. Some- 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga ; they were brought about by Da^da’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the JilidJ All this prob- 
ably reflects the power of music upon primitive 
minds, especially since it is so frequently connected 
■with religious or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the motion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug- 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see Blest, Abode of the [Celtic], §§ 2, 6). In 
other cases sleep was produced by a ‘drink of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ; ® but sometimes the effect ivas curious, as 
when Ciichulainn, by the drink given him by the 
druids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy.’ Another ‘ druidic 
sleep,’ in whicn the -victim is made to forget or is 
rendered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is suggestive of hypnotism, the powers of 
which are well knoivn to savage medicine-men, 
and may quite well have been employed by the 
druids.’® The power of ‘ glamour’ produced by 

1 B4renger-F6raud, Ui. 218; C2J3, pt. i., The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, 1. 232. 

2 D’Arboia dc Jubalnville, p. 387. 

3 Windisch, i. 62 ; Scokes, Tripartite Life of SU Patrick, 
London, 1837, p. 33. 

■* A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadclica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 26. 

3 RCet xii. 71 ; O'Curry, p. 243. 

® Windisch, Lie altir. Beldemage, Tdin bd Cualnge, Leipdg, 
1905, line 5467. 

7 RCel xii. 109 ; OVurry, p. 255. 8 Joyce, p. 279. 

9 Windisch, Jr. Texie, i. 220. 

10 Joyce, p. 88 ; RCtl xiiii. [1902] 394. 


magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotic influence. It 
may, however, be merely the record of actual hal- 
lucinatory cases, since the ‘ glamour ’ in which the 
modem Celt believes is little else than hallucina- 
tion. The druid could also turn a man into a 
lunatic by throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it.’ Even more primitive 
was the method of killing a person by throwing a 
spear into his shadow,’ or of making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run- 
ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the corp creadh, stiU known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4. The Airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge,’ was an 
in-visible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and singing spells. Its effect was that the ranks 
could not be broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life.’ 

5. Magical rites connected with stones and 
trees. — The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 
the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of which must be sought in remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magico-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incarnate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to ensure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried girls to procure a 
husband.! Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which are not sepulchral, 
and probably these were anterior to the use of 
megalithic monuments. In these cases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or fruitfulness to those perform- 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone.® Such practices may already have been 
used by the Celts, though they necessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands conquered by them. Other _ practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-Avorn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing.® In other cases a sht 
Avas made in an oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient Avas passed, and the slit Avas then care- 
fully closed and bound. The underlying idea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone Avas expected 
to cause healing, or there Avas a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there Avas some 
idea of a new birth with renewed strength to the 


re-bom.’ 

Certain magical stones had the poAver of pro- 
ducing rain or Avind when turned with appropriate 
rites, or in other cases the water in Avhich stones 
of a fetish kind had been dipped procured heam^ 
Avhen it Avas drunk — a method used by St. Columba. 
Other magical rites Avith stones Avere used in curs- 
ing an enemy. . , . , r 

1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Lon- 
don, 1873, ii. 203. 
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6. Celtic saints and magic. — Mnch of the magic 
of the druids was popularly ascribed to the saints 
•who combated them — ■with this difference, that 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing druids 
with their own •weapons — neutrali 2 dng their magic, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or confusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they ■who now filled 
the place of the ancient priesthood were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographers 
with the ancient powers. 

See also Chaems AND Amulets (Celtic). 

Litebatuke.— J. A. MacCulloch, The Seligion of the Indent 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1011; S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes, et re- 
ligions, Poria, 1005-12, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MAGIC (Chinese). — Magic in all its forms is a 
subject which has always fascinated the Chinese 
mind. The literature which deals ivith the theory 
and practice of magic is enormous ; and, if much 
of this literature is wearisome to the modem reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their sjpeoulations, it is 
nevertheless worthy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro- 
pologists and students of follclore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article ■we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives much of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches knoum as tmi. This name is 
often applied to male as well as female ■witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is c?n. The term chi is rarely found outside the 
old hooks, but tlie term mi (usually in some such 
combination as wu-p'o, which means ‘ ivitoh-wife ’) 
has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the mi held 
a recognized position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings ivith certain quasi-sacerdotal func- 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had stated 
duties to perform in connexion -with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts ivhich we possess, we may suspect that 
the rites observed by the i(w were in many respects 
identical with those practised^ to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see Buriats, 
Shamanism). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-beating, chanting of mystic form- 
ulre, and trance-mediumship, and their efibrts were 
directed towards the foretelling of the future, the 
conjuration of ^irits, and (in general) the invoca- 
tion of good influences and the expulsion of evil. 
In the course of ages their position gradually 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confucian culture, which always aimed at 
reducing every non-Confuoian ideal and practice to 
a position of inferiority ; but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and metliods 
of the wu fraternity were taken up and systema- 
tized by the Taoists. This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modem times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo- 
sophy, and why the illiterate village witches and 
fortune-tellers of the present day usually profess 
to act in co-operation with one or more of the 
innumerable Taoist deities, in spite of the fact tliat 
they are the sole surviving representatives of the 
ancient tcu, whose name they still bear. 

There is reason to believe, however, that besides 
the officially-recognized mi there were always 


numerous * free-lance ’ ■witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi- 
tudes, and ■whose connexion ■with the State-cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti-witchcraft 
regulations (reminding us of Plato’s Laws, xi. 933) 
■which we find in the Li Ki— the canonical ‘ Book of 
Rites.’ 

‘ Those who gave false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about consultings of Ibo tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
as to peiplex the multitudes : these were put to death ’ (SiJU 
xxvli. 237 f.). It may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of ‘wonderful contrivances and extraordinary im- 
plements,’ because such things raised ‘doubts among the 
multitude ’ (i6.). 

But it seems that even the official wu avere not 
alavays free from peril, for the very fact that they 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 
poaver over the forces of nature rendered them 
liable to terrible punishment if those forces seemed 
to be shoaving hostility to mankind. 

In the year 683 B.o., e.g., there was a disastrous drought, and a 
certain reigning duke expressed his intention of dealing with 
the situation by burning two persons— an emaciated or deformed 
man and a witch. Evidently this was a familiar practice in such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention avas made of 
it in this particular case was that, owing to the remonstrances 
of the duke’s minister — who seems to have been far in advance 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions— the 
barbarous custom was not carried out.i From a similar story 
which refers to the reign of Duke Mu (409-377 B.c.) it appears 
that the practice had been modifled to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no longer burned alive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.* 

One explanation of these customs is that by burn- 
ing a deformed or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity of the heavenly powers 
would be aroused and rain would be sent to allevi- 
ate the wretched man’s sufferings ; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was a person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 
A sounder explanation is eased on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of yatig and 
yin — the male and female, or active and passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
actmties give nse to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yatiy principle shows excessive 
activity and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro- 
cesses : steps must be taken, therefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the yin- 
yang theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some Icnow- 
ledge of the principles of feng-shni (?.v.); but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy— belief in which is slowly 
decajdng in China, but is still far from extinct — 
that supplies some of the most important hypo- 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic has 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serious cases 
of drought that the witches ■were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-maldng was to send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the 
ssil-wu, to perform a ritual dance.® The dancing 
of the witches formed part of the ordinajy ritual 
obsen'ed on the occasion of the official rain- 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from similar 
practices in other parts of the. world, the dancing 
partook of the nature of mimetic magic.® It was 

1 See Tso Chuan, In Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. v. pt. i. 
p. 179 f. 

s Sec SEE xxvlL 20L It has been snspcctcd by commentators 
that the two stories reler to tVe eamo historical Incident. 

3 Chmi Li (Biot’s tr., 11. 102). 

4 The ceremonial dancing ot ancient China was not always 
magical. Tliere were six dances otllcially recognized under the 
Chou dynasty, of which only one (the hwxng) had anything to 

do nith raln-making. C'-' ■ - .et extinct in 

Chinn, for it still form. - • ; : ; - .. ; - lings at the 

Confucian sacrifices. I ■ i ■■ ■ ■ . • tj,e ancient 

Chinese dances see H. A. Giles, Adtersaria Siniea, Shanghai 

1800, p. 119 f. t a - 
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accompanied by music ; and, if there is any truth 
in such ancient legends as that of King Mu (whose 
reign ended in 947 B.G.), we may suspect that 
music preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. vVe are told that the method aaopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought was to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in China are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luck. 
ComniTinal magic of this kind is sometimes official 
in character, as in the case of the spring-welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates ; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own clan-committees [hui-shou), 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless carried out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe have in many 
cases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-dances and 
stilt-walking of the children of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of the year. Few 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understand that by the skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to be help- 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and cooking a dumpling 
which ‘ rises ’ they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation ; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height. It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertility- 
magic in other parts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
ceremonies are clothed for the occasion in women’s 
garments. 

Magical notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acts which practically every family performs 
with a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certain days, the entwining of red 
threads in the queues or children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affixing of 
pieces of scarlet cloth to the scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms against hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
cover the outsides of doors and windows with 
paper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
from classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma- 
terial prosperity. These scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic charms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of ancestral spirits, and the tabuing of personal 
names are also essentially magical, though their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob- 
servances makes it difficult to decide where magic 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magic arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
family purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the fulfilment of their desires are glad to seek the 
aid of magicians and witches. The witches of 
China have had many illustrious clients. One of 
them was the T'ang emperor Hsiian Tsung, who 
vrdered certain Taoist necromancers to summon 


before him the shade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Very similar stories are 
told of the emperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hsiao-Wu of the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the self-styled ‘ First Emperor,’ who reigned 
in the 3rd cent. B.C., the assistance of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnecessary, for he — 
like the king Solomon of Muhammadan legend 
— was himself a king of magicians.^ Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress- 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faitirfor a 
time in the magical attainments of the ‘Boxers’; 
and, though the ‘Sacred Edict’ of the emperor 
K'ang-hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magic are included, and though in quite recent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to be deluded by 
witches and soothsayers, it is beyond question that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to the ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards ‘ black magic ' (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de- 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subject) that ‘the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch-killing as disgraced Europe and America in 
the seventeenth century.’ “ 

As recently as the summer of 1914 an alleged 
case of ‘ black magic ’ occurred in the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

The inhabitants of a certain village approached one of the 
British Courts with a petition in which they complained that 
a fellow-villager had been practising magic with disastrous 
results to their little community. It was stated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and had foretold the 
headman’s death. ‘And sure enough,’ they said, ‘the head- 
man died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
him.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused subsequently 
died in the same mysterious way ; and, to cro^vn all, a villager, 
on going to the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there a slip of paper on which were written, in 
the accused’s handwriting, the names of various people with 
whom ho was known to be on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the list comprised the names of all those unfortunate 
persons whom the wizard had condemned to a speedy death. 
They therefore seized him and brought him before the writer of 
this article, who in his magisterial capacity hod to perform the 
somewhat delicate task of differentiating between real and 
imaginary wrongs and grievances. 

From the point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of this particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, _we 
have an instructive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, ana the junction seems to 
have been brought about in this way. One of 
the principal functions of the t'u-ti, or village 
deity, is to receive the spirits of the newly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian.^ 
Each village has its own little shrine dedicated 
to the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
by the roadside a short distance outside the village. 
When a villager dies, the members of his family 
go in proce.ssion to the t'u-ti shrine to make a 
formal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity may make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man’s spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to be no obvious reason why an 

1 For some of the stories of his magical exploits, which included 

the traosQxing of the sun with a needle in order that uninter- 
rupted daylight might be secured for the building of the Great 
Wall, see B. P. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern Chinai 
London, 1910, p, 20 f. . _.. 

2 E. T, Williams, in a paper oi^ * Witchcrafb_ in the_ Chinese 
Penal Code,’ JDAS (Xorth China Branch) x.xxvlii. [1007] 95. 

2 For a fail discussion of the and his functions sea 
Johnston, p. 371 f. 
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expert in black magic -who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the t'u-ti 
— who is regarded as friendly^ to men and in- 
terested in their welfare — to give him help and 
countenance in carrying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
t'u-til The theoiy seems to be that, when the 
t'u-ti perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, and will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 
preparations null act with a powerful attractive 
force upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non- 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of persons 
whose death had already been announced in a 
formal manner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning t'u-ti, and might perhaps arouse hia 
wrath ; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face’ of the t'u-ti and maintain friendly re- 
lations wth him, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels; but 
many of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetic magic rvith 
which we are familiar in Europe. 

The great artist Ku K'ai-chih (4th cent, of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic posses- 
sions of the British Museum, was himself a graduate in magic. 
When spurned by the girl whom he loved, ho drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should bo ho stuck a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew notliing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pain in the region of the heart, and ne-xt 
time her lover paid liis addresses to her she did not scorn him. 
The artist then witiidrow tlie thorn from the portrait, and, 
though tlie pain in the damsel's heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained. 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
is no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brought Ihem into contact with the Buddhist 
and 'Taoist saints and hermits, whose favourite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
These mountain-dwelling ascetics have been for 
ages regarded as the discoverers and guardians of 
occult secrets of various kinds, and, tliough their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never possessed and which 
the best of them never pretended to possess, it is 
highly probable that there were some who, in the 
course of their own heart-searchings and their 
solitary communings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties ot plants 
and herbs, but were also successful pioneers in 
various untrodden fields of .psychology and mys- 
ticism. To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their supernoimal capacities and attain- 
ments was justified. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some centuries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of tlie Buddhists — 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biographers — were often brought about by mir- 
aculous occurrences which non-Buddhists would 
perhaps describe as magic if not as mere con- 
juring tricks. It is diilicult, perhaps, in some 
cases, to draw a distinction between miracles and 
magic. A miracle, as E. S. Ilartland remarks, is 
‘legitimate magic,’ while magic is ‘a forbidden 


miracle.’^ However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks 
and hermits bear a close resemblance to those re- 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren 
Avere not encouraged to perform miracles, and it 
was certainly not by the help of miracles or of 
magic that the Buddhists achieved their most sub- 
stantial successes in China. The Taoists, however, 
did nob scruple to ally themselves with various 
forms of magic and sorcery, and it is their fatal 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see Taoism). 

If we had space to deal Avith hiatters of detail, 
it would be necessary to describe the various 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors 
and Aveapons. An authority has stated (see 
EBr'^^ xviii. 577) that magic mirrors are men- 
tioned in Chinese literature of the 9th cent.; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described 
much earlier than that. The curious book knoAA-n 
as Pao P'o-tzii, Avhich Avas Avritten by the famous 
Avizard Ko Hung in the 4th cent, of our era, 
contains full accounts of Iioav to detect the pre- 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous beings 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a Avitch could 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (still extremely common in China) 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts.^ A book could be filled Avith 
the magical notions and theories Avhioh in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the necessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of magical 
lore. There is in China a destructive little insect 
knoAvn to Europeans as the silver-fish {Lepisma 
saccharina), which is a most unAvelcorae visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that, if one of these 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the tAvo 
characters sMn-hsicn (‘spiritual-immortal’), its 
silvery body Avill become five-coloured. If tlie 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man Avho eats it aviII have the happiness of 
attaining the go.al of Taoist ambition— lie Avill 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 
As to trees, plants, and lierbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
bo adaptable to magical uses. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, Avhen Ave learn that a noted 
hermit Avas in the habit of sleeping on a bed of 

ine-needles, Ave may be sure that this Avas not 

one merely as a means of mortifying the llesh.^ 
The willoAv is much used as a rain-charm. In 
times of drought in Shansi and neighbouring pro- 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
AA-itli AA'illoAv-AA’reaths on their heads. Tlie peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this re.ason peach-tAvigs and peaeh-lilossom are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peachAvood for the exorcism of eA'il spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-Avands was 
part of the recognized procedure of the professional 
wu at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdiAusion of Chinese 
magic Avhich concerns itself Avith charms and 
amulets and dmnation is dealt Avith elscAA’hero 
(see Literature beloAv). Here it must suffice to 
mention that the principal pun-eyor of charms is 

1 Ritual ami Belief, London, 1914, p. 81. 

2 For .1 full disonssion ot all tonns of roanthropy ecc do 
Groot, iiciiaiotii Syitom of China, W. 1561.; eco also art. 
LTCiSTHP-orr. 

5 See Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p. 245 , and 
Lion and Dragon in Horthem China, pp. 262 (., 376-SS4. 
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the ‘ Celestial Master ’ — usually described by 
Europeans as ‘ the Taoist pope ’ — who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
Kiangsi. The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
wu-po% but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
which are based on that abstruse classic the 1 King, 
or ‘Book of Changes’ {SBE xvi.). There is a 
grass known as shih-tsao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of this plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling, or spiritual 
efiScacy, which lies latent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly valued for divining pur- 
poses. During recent years a very interesting 
discovery of ‘ oracle bones ’ and tortoise-shell frag- 
ments was made in the province of Honan, They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.C., though 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some- 
what later period. An inspection of these frag- 
ments throws a most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of ‘fortune-telling.’^ 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and by the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘were the methods by which the ancient sage 
kings made the people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual bemgs, stand in awe of their laws and orders ; the 
methods (also) by which they made them determine their per- 
plexities and settle their misgivingrs' (£t Si, i. i. 6. 27 iSSE 
xxvii. 04]). 

The forms of magic which are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology and palm- 
istry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and ‘possession’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to the people of China ; and there 
is good reason to believe that any society for 
‘psychic research’ which showed itself enterpris- 
ing enough to conduct some patient investigations 
on Chinese soil would be rewarded by interesting 
and perhaps valuable results. 

IiiTEBATBBK. — The Subject of magic and allied topics is ex- 
haustively dealt with in J. J. M. de Groot, TAe Religioxtt 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 fl., esp. vols. v. and vL E, Biot’s 
Fr. tr. of the Chou Li (Le Teheou-Li, Paris, 1861) should be 
consulted for information regarding the ofliciai standing and 
functions of the uni (see esp. n. 76-104). There are many refer- 
ences to sorcery and magic — some of them shrewdly critical — 
in Wang Ch'ung, Lun Bing, an Eng. tr. of which (by A. 
Forke) has appeared in two parts (pt. i., London, 1907 ; pt. ii., 
Berlin, 1911). In J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1801-72, and SBE xvi. [1882], xxvii. [1886], xxviii. [1885], xxxix. 
[1891], and xl. [1891], English readers will find all the references 
to magic which occur in the canonical literature mentioned in 
the above article. Students of the subject will also do well to 
consult H. Dord, Rechcrehes sur les superstitions en Chine, 
Shanghai, 1911 (FariMs sinologigues, no. 32), and L, Wieger, 
Folklore chinois modeme, Pans, 1909. From a more popular 
point of view the subject of Chinese magic has been dealt with 
m N. B. Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 1870, and F. H. 
Balfour, Leaves from my Chinese Scrapiook, do. 1887. Inter- 
esting sidelights on popular notions of magic can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A. Giles, under the title of Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio, London, 1880, new ed., Shanghai, 1908. The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from every conceivable 
point of view is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
it have been translated. Good Chinese bibliographies will bo 
found in the works of de Groot, Dor6, and Wieger referred to. 

See also artt. Dksions and Spirits (Chinese), Cdabsis and 
Aiiudets (Buddhist), Divination (Buddhist), Fsno-Sudi, Festi- 
vals AND Fasts (Chinese), Calendar (Chinese), Fobtunb 
(Chinese), Communion witu thb Dead (Chinese), Communion 
WITH Deitv (Chinese). R. p'. JOHNSTON. 

MAGIC (Egyptian). — i. The Egyptian view of 
magic. — If the Egyptians had been more self- 
analytic than they actually were, they might, from 
their oivn point of view, have described all their 
actions as either ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
actions would have been understood all those simple 
ways of coping with inanimate things and living 
beings which were suggested by habit, mother wit, 
1 See, e.g., various passages in the I Sing, Shu Sing, Li Si, 
and Chou Li. A recent account of the new discovery is to be 
found in JRAS (North China Branch) xlv. [1914] 65 f. 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate mattei 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were un- 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, promises, 
or threats, there still remained, in their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends by means of an 
art that they called hike’ (Coptic <21 K). There is 
direct traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term by the English word ‘magic’ 
{fiayeitov, fiaylai, Ac 8®- 1*), and the examination of 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly well to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ Wherever my- 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 
eftect a purpose, that was hike .’ ; hike’ was some- 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, since it postulated specim powers 
in its user, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2 . Magic and religion. — For our traditional 
Western thought magic and religion are always 
more or less consciously contrasted with oneanother, 
whence students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
development of mankind. Some investigators argue 
that magic is the earlier and ruder product {e.g., 
Frazer), while others [e.g., Erman) hold it to he a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is concerned, there 
cannot he the slightest doubt that hike’ was part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschauung as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Before 
defining ‘magic’ and ‘religion’ for Egyptological 
purposes — and we must insist on our right to frame 
our own definitions within the limits presciihed by 
the current, untechnical meaning of these terms — 
it will he profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 


It Is with active relations that we are here concerned, and 
with doctrines only in so far as they are involved in the same. 
There are three classes of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians' view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logic with which they drew the 
consequences of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
appetites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Hence the principal duty of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their houses in good order; the 
analogy with the domestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘ the servants of the god ' ifimrntr) and • the servants of 
the departed spirit’ (Jytn-kg respectively, even as the temple 
was called ‘ the house of the god ’ {h'-t ntr) and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of it) ‘ the house of the departed spirit ’ (^’-f « )■ 
Again, the Egyptians could seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated way as one man sought help 
of another — e.g., by prayer, by questioning (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing letters (for letters to the dead, see art. Life and 
D sATn [Egyptian), § 9). But In their own everyday life, as seen 
above (5 i), the Egyptians resorted, when all else failed, to 
mysterious, uncanny arts ijilke’) to achieve various dilHiiult 
aims; the method employed was not simuly coercion, but 
imercion of an abnormal and special kinif. It would have 
been strange if the practice of livce' had been restricted to the 
narrow circle of the living, when the living shared with the 
gods and the dead all their other modes of intercourse. In 
point of fact, it was l}lke’ more than anything else that welded 
together the seen and the unseen worlds. The self-protective 
rites of the living, as we shall have abundant occasion to see, 
are full of trafficking with the gods and the dead. But the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the miraculous 
power called {like' ; Thoth and Isis were famous adepts of the 
art (below, 5 10 ), and in a demotio story the dead 
Neneferkaptah deeply resents the attempt to rob him of a book 
of incantations that had been buried with him in his toniD 
(P. LI. Griffith, Stories of the Utah Priests of Memphis, 0.vford, 
1900, p. 30 f.). Nothing could better prove the wide range of 
tlte’ than to observe its transference from secular to fmierao’ 
or divine employments and vice versa. In the Pyramid dexU 
and the Book of the Dead, compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the departed, one may often come RRioto spells 
that must originally have been composed for earthly use 
spells directed against the bites of snakes (e.g., the altiigyp. 
Pyramidentexte, ed. K. Sethe, Leipzig, 1903, §5 240, .47) or ol 
crocodiles (e.g.. Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 
1003, chs. xxxi., xxxii,), for example ; even erotic charms may 
be found inscribed on coffins (cf. H. Schack-Schackenbnrg, 
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ZweiwegeVtich, Leipzig, 1903, pi. 16. 11-13). Conversely, the 
Book of Ocerthrmcing Apophig (Budge, Egyptian Hitralie 
Papyn, London, 1910) was a liturgy intended lor daily recitation 
in the temple ol Amen-r§' at Thebes, Apophis being the mythical 
snake that was supposed to be the eternal loe of the sun-god 
K6' ; the rubrics ot this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greatest advantage to the private individual who 
recites it in the presence of the god. It may be added that the 
word (lifce' is quite common in all parts of the Book of the Bead, 
as well as in such temple rituals as the Book of Overthrowing 
Apophis just mentioned. 

It may therefore be taken as proved that J Ife’ was as intimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and the 
dead as it was with the real existence of the living. But, 
further than this, a greater or less element of Jibe’ may have 
been inherent in all the dealings between men on tlie one side 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
ol being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
means. The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon 
the imagination, and for this reason set forms of words. 
Indicative of an effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 
accompany even such simple deeds of homage as the presentation 
ol food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could 
hardly bo approached save by the medium of what is known as 
‘ritual,’ and the attribute which distinguishes ritual from 
ordinary performances may have been Just that attribute which 
the Egyptians called Jibe’. The point is not susceptible of 
absolute proof, for ft was naturally only in the more extreme 
cases, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to 
be emphasized, that the term Jibe' was actually applied ; but 
the view that Jibe’ underlies all ritual is favoured by the close 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human benefit (self-protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formulio of the Book of 
the Bead differ neither in form nor in substance from the 
incantations which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Riluel du cults divin joumalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902). 

From the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as ‘ religion ’ ; there 
was only lilhe.', the nearest English equivalent of 
which is ‘magical power.’ The universe being 
populated hy three homogeneous groups of beings — 
the gods, the dead, and living human persons— their 
actions, whether within a single gi-oup or as between 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny \hllie'). But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat "uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less Mhe\ It was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, that this quality of 
hike' was reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead — 
in fact, just in those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3. Magic defined for Egyptological purposes as 
privata religio. — We shall hardly he able to avoid 
rendering hike’ in English hy the words ‘ magic ’ 
or ‘magical power’ ; but, if the Egyptian concep- 
tion of hlke^ he taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
use for the word ‘religion,’ and a multitude of 
facts which the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as ‘religious’ will fall under 
the head of ‘magic.’ It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining ‘ magic ’ for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con- 
notation of hike’ and the English connotation of 
‘ magic.’ Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ‘ magic ’ to those actions 
which clearly have the implications of mystery 
and the miraculous ; at the same time we shall 
attempt to maintain the distinction between magic 
and religion, or, rather, between magic and other 
kinds of religious acts. It is fully in accordance 
with the practice of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but inconsistently carried out, to contrast 
‘ magic ’ with the ‘ cult of the dead ’ and the ‘ cult 
of the gods,’ as referring exclusively to those rites 
which deliberately and in the first instance aimed 
nt the advantage of living human beings, the cults 
of the dead and of the gods being in this division 
implicitly classed together as ‘ religion.’ Magical 
actions may therefore, for our purposes, be defined 
ns those actions which men performed for their 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and which demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance. Warning must be gi\'en 
against two misconceptions: in tlie first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter into 
the dramatis personae of the magical rite ; the 
principle of division is not de quihus but cui bono ; 
in the second place, magic as thus defined did not 
difier essentially in its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

For a similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, ‘Kotes on Egj-p- 
tian Magic,’ in Trans. Third Internal. Congr. Hist. Bel., 
Oxford, 1008, i. 20S-210. Ermnn (Agyptische Retigio7i\ Berlin, 
1909), though forming a very different estimate of magic from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
active aspect of religion into Gotterkultus, Tolenktclltw, and 
Zauberei. Magic as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of Its own : various hieratic papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Rome, Vienna, and e' ' ’ .: • 

the New Kingdom ; several similar .■ . ‘ " ■. ■ . 

dom, In the Kamesseum find of It , . . 

the writer’s hands ; numerous ostia’ca in vaiious collections. 
Besides these must be named the medico-magical papyri (see 
art. Disease and Medicike [Egyptian]), and the so-called Cippi 
of Horns, of which the type is the Meltemich Stele (ed. W. 
Oolenischeff, Leipzig, 1877). 

The abstract concept of Iilke' is once or twice 
found deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘ magic ’ in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorific title ‘priest of Horus in 
Hundred-town,’ also that of ‘ priest of 9ike’ ’ (A. 
Mariette, Lcs Mastahas de I’ancien empire, Paris, 
1889, p. 96 ; K. Lepsius, Denkmdler, Berlin, 1849- 
58, ii. 91a). 

The deified concept of i^ike’ Is figured In the form of a man in 
some sculptures ol the V*' .' . " ■’ ; 

des Konigt Sahure', Le ; ' ' ■ 

occurrence also in the ■ " • , ; ; ■. . • 

whereby it was sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
ol pike’ himself has recently come to light (P. Lacau, Textes 
rdigieux, Paris, 1910, no. Ixxviii.) ; here (like’ is described as 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when as yet 
nothing else existed. 

4. The purposes of magic. — In theory the 
domain of magic was as wide as men’s desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means. Our 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, are probably veiw one-sided. 
The Egyptians oelieved, or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all kinds of wonders ; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where he is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, ‘ all in six hours thither ’ 
(Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 69). It is 
said to have been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel had accident- 
ally fallen, and how a third cut off a goose’s head 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Erman,_i)ic Blarchen 
des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1891, i. 8f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jannes and Jambres 
(Ex 7*'*^ 2 Ti 3®) is thus quite Egyptian in spirit. 
Passing from such fabulous reports to practical 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under 
a comparatively small number of heads : 

I. DSFEHSIVE . — How important this class was may be Judged 
from tlio fact that in a general panegyric of God ns creator He 
is said to have ‘ made magical spells for men for defence against 
things that happened ’ (Pap. Petersburg lllCA [ed. Golcnisoheff, 
Petrograd, 1913], line ISOf.). 

(1) Prophylactic.— To avert death, W. Pleytc and F. Rossi, 
Papyrus de Turin, Leyden, 1SC9-7C, pi. 120 f.; W. M. F. Petrie, 
Gizeh nnd Bifeh, London, 1907, pi. 27 c; against scorpions, 
Pap. Turin, 134; Pap. Leyden S49; against lions, hvamas, 
and ‘all long-tailed animals that eat flesh and drink blo^,’ Le 
Papyrus magigue Harris (ed. F. J. Chabas, Ch&lon-snr-SaOne, 
1861; also Budge, Egyptian Hieratic Papyri), verso B ; against 
crocodiles and other dangers of the river, such as drowning, 
ib. recto ; against snakes, L. Stem, Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 
1876, pL 97. 17. 
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(2) Freveutive. — ‘To prevent a woman from conceiving,' 
Ramesseum medical, unpublished ; ‘ to prevent rats from da- 
vourin;' the grain in a barn,’ Eberx, 98. 6. 

(3) Counter-charms. — ‘To lay a spell (6!" sj) on him whom one 
fears,’ Louvre, Hier. Ostr, 694, no. 1; * to banish magic from 
the body ’ (prescription of drugs), Ebcrs, 34. 2, 7, 10 ; against a 
complaint named ‘ the artifice of spells,’ Ebcrs, 88. 13. A book 
containing ‘formulae for repelling the evil eye’ (eieP'BCilN J 
of. also Fap. Anast. iii. 6. 4) was preserved in the Library of 
Edfu {ZA Lx. [1871] 44). 

(4) Curative.— SpeW to cure scorpion-stings. Pap. Turin, 31 
+77 ; headache. Pap. Leyden SiS, verso 2. 9 ; burns, Ebers, 69. 
3, 6 ; Pap. Leyden SIS, recto 3. 1 ; to ease pain, Ebers, 30. 0. 
For the relations of magic and medicine see below, § 8. 

(5) Psychological. — ‘ A book for repelling fear which comes to 
befall a man by night or day, from front or behind,’ .Pap. Leyden 
ShS, recto 2. 1. 

ii. PJtODUOTlvz. — (1) Obstetric. — ^To facilitate birth, Erman, 
Zaubersprilche fur Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, pi. S. 8, 6. 8 ; 
Pap. Leyden SiS, recto 12. 6 ; ‘to bring milk to a woman who is 
nursing a child ‘ (prescription only), Ebers, 97. 10 ; ‘ to keep a 
child warm,' Zauberspriiche, verso 2. 2. 

(2) Weather-charms. — ‘ Thou shalt perform these ceremonies 
when a storm rages in the east of heaven, or when Re' sets in 
the West, to prevent storm-clouds in the east of heaven. . . . 
Thou shalt perform these ceremonies many times against bad 
weather, that the sun may shine, and Apophis be overthrown in 
truth ’ (Book of Overthroicing Apophis, 23. 14 !.). 

(3) Love- charms. — A spell to secure sexual enjoyment, 
secondarily used for funerary purposes, has been alluded to in 
§ 3. Erotic charms must have been frequent, but those that 
are known are of late date ; in demotic, see F. LI. Griffith and 
H. Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, London, 1904, p. 14 ; 
in Greek, 0. Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyrus, Vienna, 1888, 
lines 296 f. and 1877 f. 

(4) General. — ‘ He who recites this book is blessed every day ; 
he hungers not, thirsts not, lacks not clothes, and is not melan- 
choly. He does not enter into the law-court, nor does judg- 
ment go forth against him. But if ha enters the law-court, ha 
goes forth idndicated, praise being given to him like a god. 
Nor does his popularity depart from him’ (Pap. Leyden 347, 12. 
10—12). 

iii. PROanoSTIO . — Many cases that fall under this head are 
on the border-line between magic and the techniques of ordinary 
life. 

(1) Obstetric.— To know whether a child will live, Ebers, 97. 
IS ; to know whether a woman will give birth, W. WreszinsM, 
Medizinischer Papyrus des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1909, 
verso 1. 3( 7, 9, etc. 

(2) Divination. — A number of magical modes of divination 
are detailed in the Demotic Magical Papyrus, ed. Grifflth- 
Thompson (see p. 14), but these instances do not seem to be of 
ancient origin. Oracle-seeking does not come under the head 
of magic, as here defined. 

(3) Soothsaying. — In the tale of Unamun (RTAP xxi. [1899] 
81) there is related a case of a young man being ‘ seized by the 
goid ’ and giving a solemn warning while in this condition. 

(4) Prophecy may perhaps be brought within the sphere of 
magic, as it postulates supernatural power in its human mouth- 
piece, and usually involves the welfare of human beings. There 
IS only one very ancient book of predictive prophecies, in a 
Petrograd papjTUs (see A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian 
Archceology, i. [1914] lOOf.). 

Thera seems to be no Pharaonic evidence for horoscopes, 
ordeais, and other forms of prognostic magic. 

iv. MALEVOLesT . — See next section. Cursing and oaths 
(conditional self-curses) are magical in quaiity, but cannot be 
dealt with in this article. 

5- Magic and law. — ^The Egyptians themselves 
seem to have made no distinction between ‘ black 
magic’ and ‘white magic,’ but, when magical 
arts were used for ivicked purposes and to injure 
others, they naturally came within the category 
of legal oflences. 

Thus papywi of the XlXth dyn. (Les Papyrus Lee et Rollin, 
published by T. Deviria, (Euvres et fragments [Bibliothique 
igyptologique, v.], Paris, 1897, ii. 97 ff.) record the case of two 
barem-conspirators, one of whom ‘ made magical writings to 
lead astray and work mischief, and made certain gods of wax 
and certain medicines to weaken the limbs of men,' while the 
other procured ‘writings for giving himself fearfulness and 
majesty,’ and made ‘ men of wax and writings in order that 
they might be introduced into the harem ... so as to lead 
astray the one faction and so as to bewitch the rest.’ Both 
these criminals were condemned to death. 

6. The magical rite. — characteristic example 
of _a_ magical spell, translated in extenso from the 
original, will give a truer impression of the 
methods of Egyptian magic than any amount of 
mere description. 

‘ Flow out, thou poison, come forth upon the ground. Horus 
conjures thee, he outs thee off, he spits thee out, and thou risest 
not up but fallest down. Thou art weak and not strong, a 
coward and dost not fight, blind and dost not see. 'Thou liftest 
not thy lace. Thou art turned back and findest not thy way. 
Thou moumest and dost not rejoice. Thou creepest away and 
dost not appear. So speaketh Home, efficacious of magic! 


The poison which was rejoicing, the hearts of multitudes grieve 
for it ; Horus has slain it by his magic. Ho who mourned is in 
joy. Stand up, thou who wast prostrate, Horus has restored 
thee to life. He who came as one carried is gone forth of him- 
self ; Horus has overcome his bites. /Vll men, when they behold 
Re’, praise the son of Osiris. Turn back, thou snake, conjured 
is thy poison which was in any iimb of N the son of 11. Behold, 
the magic of Horus is powerfu! against thee. Flow out, thou 
poison, come forth upon the ground. 

To be recited over a hawk with the two feathers on its head, 
being made of isy-wood and painted. Open its mouth ar,d offer 
to it bread and beer and incense. Place it on the face of one 
suffering from the bite of any snake and recite from beginning 
to end. It will repel the poison. A successful specific ’ (Pap. 
Turin, 131. \S= Mettemich Stele, 3-8). 

7. Analysis of the magical rite. — Except in 
certain border-line cases (prognostics, medical 
treatment, etc.), the magical rite is always two- 
fold and comprises (1) an oral rite, consisting of 
certain words to be recited, and (2) a manual 
rite, consisting of certain actions to be performed. 
These two portions must be discussed in detail. 

(1) The. oral rite. — ^The task that lay before the 
magician usually involved a struggle udth some 
difficulty, which might consequently be regarded 
as a hostile and aggressive force. This force is 
not always completely personified, bub more often 
than not it is treated personally, being commanded, 
persuaded, cajoled, warned, threatened, or cursed, 
just like a human being. 

A leading idea in defensive marie, which embraces no small 
part of our material, is that of ‘possession.’ The possible 
antagonists are often enumerated in a long rigmarole — e.g., ‘ the 
assarts of a god, the assaults of a goddess, the assaults of a 
male pain, the assaults of a female pain, the assaults of a dead 
man, or the assaults of a dead woman,’ etc. (Ebers, 30. 13); 
‘ enemy male or female, dead man male or female, adversary 
male or female ’ (Pap. Turin, 122. 6). Any god could doubtless 
attack human beings, but savage or malicious deities, like Seth, 
the murderer of Osiris, or Sakhmet, the ‘ lady of pestilence ’ 
(n6-f ‘idw), were doubtless most to be feared. The dead were 
specially to be feared ; nor was it only those dead who were 
unhappy or unburied that might torment the living, for the 
magician sometimes warns them that their tombs are en- 
dangered (Zauberspriiche, recto 8. 7-9 ; Pap. Turin, 124. 12-13). 
The possessing spirit was particularly likely to be of foreign 
origiO) a negress or an Asiatic woman (Zauberspriiche, recto 2. 
7-^ ; and it was wont to come secretly, ‘ arriving in darkness, 
gliding in, its nose backwards and its face turned ’(fi. L 9f.). 
Its mode of taking possession is, ns a rule, vague ; the ‘ demon' 

(i;J, Boheiric l/~5) doubtless often dwelt ‘with’ or in the 
afflicted one (Bekhten Stele, 11. 19=Budge, Egjrptfon Reading 
Book, London, 1883, p. 27 f.), but sometimes it merely injected 
some kind of poison, such as its semen, urine, or the like fPap. 
Leyden 343, verso 6. 6 f. ; oL especially the word ’o’e’ in Ebers, 24. 
14, 34. 10, eta). Or else, again, the hostile power might attack 
with arrows (Pap. Leyden 546, 1. 6). The evil influences were 
most easily ejected through the excretions of the body, such as 
the sweat or urine (Zauberspriiche, recto 2. 8-10) ; or they might 
come out in the form of winds (Pap. Leyden 3h8, verso 12. 9). 
All the members of the body were subject to attacks of the kind, 
whence their frequent enumeration in magical texts (see below) : 
here they are not seldom called upon to ‘ open their mouths and 
vomit forth what is in them ’ (Pap. Leyden ShS, recto G 2. 2. 
14-3. 1). 

The malignant force waa sometimes merely in- 
formed of its defeat : 

‘ Thou flyest before the sorcerer, before the sen'ant of Horus, 
ns soon as he mentions the name of Horus, or the name of Seth, 
the lord of heaven. He raiseth his scimitar, and smiteth thy 
forearm and thy throat. Thou fallest upon the ground on which 
thy loin-cloth is spread, and there thou gropest in quest of thy 
heart. So dost thou die, and the report goes forth to the house 
of Re' that Horus has conquered the disease ’ (Pap. Leyden SIS, 
recto G 3. 12^. 1). 

Sometimes the magician frustrates the aims of the 
enemy by a simple veto ; 

* Dost thou come to kiss this child? I suffer thee not to kiss 
it * {ZavMrspruchey recto 2. 1). 

Elsewhere, as in the example quoted in § 6, the 
poison is bidden to flow forth upon the earth. 
Warnings frequently supplemented and reinforced 
such commands, as : 

* Fall not upon his tongue ; it la a serpent at the mouth of Its 
hole ’ {ZauhersprUchet recto 3. 11, in the midst of a long senes 
of similar phrases). 

Commands and warnings failing in their effect, a 
more persuasive means is tried : 

‘ Come, lai" thee down, departing to the place where thy 
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beauteous women are, on whose hair is raj-rrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders ’ {Zauherspriiche, recto 3. 6-C). 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the ■whole 
order of nature in suspense : 

‘ Eo' waits for thee in order to shine, and Atum to set, that 
thou mayest quit the arm of N son of II. The chief of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter in triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M ’ (Pap. Lepden 
Si5, verso G 4. 2-4). 

In the last resort curses are employed : 

‘ Every god curses thee, every goddess curses thee. . . . The 

K Ennead curses thee, the little Ennead curses thee’ (Pap. 
1 S4S, verso 1. 1-3). 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to the sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise : 

‘ Hail to thee, Horus, thou that art in the town of Hundreds, 
thou sharp-horned one, who shootest at the mark. ... I come 
to thee, 1 praise thy beauty ; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my limbs ’ (Pap. Leyden Sl/l, 8. 10-13). 

A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already hy lamblichus (ed. G. Parthey, Berlin, 
1857, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
towards the gods ; examples are very common : ‘ 

‘ On the night that the wile of Horus (Sclkis, the scorpion 
oddess) shall bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to be.at upon its 
ank, 1 suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to be made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 365 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night — on that night of the burial of Osiris ‘ (Pap. 
Turin, 137. 1-4). 

The most daring menace of all is the follotving ; 

• I wiil throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osiris ’ (Pap. 
Turin, 185. 10 ; cl. libers, 30. 8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
his responsibility : 

• It is not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it ; it is Isis who 
says it, it is Isis who repeats it' (Pap. Leyden St^, recto 11. 7 ; 
Pap. Turin, ISO. 8-9 ; Pap. mag. Ilarris, 9. 11). 

Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
ofTicacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated,^ it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified •with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity ; and the 
list ends with the words, 

* There is no limb of his without a god ’ (Pap. Leyden SIS, 
verso 6. 2). 

Origen (c. Cclsiim, viii. 68) asserts that the Egyp- 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them under the charge of a 
god ; ‘and so,’ he says, ‘invoking tliese, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs.’ The divine names men- 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decaus, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identifies himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires— c.g., 
'lam RB' in this his mysterious name “ Hc-who-was-in-thc- 
Nun," shooting his arrows against his foes ' (Pap. Leyden 347, 
4. Ilf.)— 

or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had once been menaced 
by some imminent danger : 

‘ Avaunt thou, for I am Horus ; retire thou, for I am the eon 
of Osiris. Tlio magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
my limbs ' (Uearsl medical Papyrus, 11. 4 f.) 

At other times he merely claims to bo ‘the 
servant of Horus’ (Faj). Leyden SJ^S, verso E 1 ; 
Fap. Turin, 134. 1.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
narrated at length, and the mere mention of a 
parallel case seems to have been considered a 
useful expedient for ensuring the success of the 
rite. tIius the magician declares : 

‘1 will banish all bad and evil things which come to f.all upon 
N the son of il, even as U6' saved himself from his enemies, 
even ns Khnum saved himself from Sobk, even as Horus saved 
himself from Seth, and even as Xhoth saved himself from 
Be'bB" (Pay. Turin, 118. 9-19). 

t For similar examples from the funerary books see H. Grapow, 
ZA xlix. [1911] 48-54. 

3 See Erman’s remarks, Zaubersprilehe, p. 23, 


More often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied ; in the following short incantation against 
bums even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted : 

‘ “ Thy son Horus has been burnt in the desert.” “ Is watei 
there?” “There is no water there.” "There is water in my 
mouth, and a Nile between my legs : I am come to quench the 
fire '“(libers, 09. 3-4; see H. SchSfer, m ZA xxxvL [1808] 129-131). 
Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre- 
served to us by this means. 

Especially frequent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god ; a well-known 
Instance is the story of how Isis deidsed a strata- 
gem by ■which the sun-god Ee should be compelled 
to divulge his name ; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake-bite which none 
could cure save herself (Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well knoivn is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Horus into betraying his 
real name, which would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew; Horus, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle {Pnp. Turin, 134 f.). 

The importance of names in Egyptian magic 
was very considerable ; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that * a man lives who is con- 
jured by his name’ [Pap. Turin, 133. 6, 11, 134. 7, 
9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days (Pap. Leyden S46, 2. 6) was 
a safe metliod of protectin" oneself ag.ainst their 
perils. This is a topic that might be greatly 
elaborated (see art. Nabies [Egyptian]). 

Closely akin to the question of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formulas were supposed to possess particu- 
lar efficacy, such as the words ‘ Protection beliind, 
a protection that comes, a protection 1 ’ (Znuber- 
spriichc, recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any- 
thing depends in a largo degree on its inysterious- 
ness, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
cabbalistic ^bberish (Pap. mag. Harris, verso C) 
and foreign spells were held in high esteem (Dcr 
Londoner meaizinischePapyrus, ed. W. Wreszinski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos. 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Kefti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. Tnis doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes ; its chief varieties are_ (1) 
the principle of contagion, which affirms that things 
that belong together or have once been in contact 
continue to influence one another even when separ- 
ated ; and (2) tlie principle of homoeopathy, accord- 
ing to wliich like has special power to affect like. 
These and otlier forms of sympathetic magic not 
BO easily classified are of constant recurrence in 
the Egyptian magical books, both in tlie oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital of mythical pre- 
cedents also clearly comes under this head. The 
very idea of the oral rite is an instance of homoeo- 
patlxic magic, for language may bo said to imitate 
and image the things which it expresses, and in so 
far verbal references to a desired effect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing it. 

Sympathetic magic takes curious forms at times ; 
one or two instances may be singled out. In con- 
nexion uuth the importance of language reference 
may be made to the significance of puns. A 
magician says : 

• I make a cliarm lor him nqainst thcc of 'a/ai-plant, which 
docs injury, of onions, which destroy thcc, and of honey, which 
iSBivcet to men and sour to the dead' (Zaubersprilehe, recto 
e. 4). 

The virtues here ascribed to the 'q/hi-plant and to 
honey arc of obscure origin, but the destructive 
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property of onions is clearly due to the fact that 
the Egyptian word for onions was hddg (the vowel 
is merely guessed), while ‘ to destroy ’ was hbdg. In 
order to tell whether a new-born infant would live 
or not, its first articulate cries were to be noted : 

‘If It says ny, that means it wll live; if it says mbi, that 
means it will die' (Ebers, 97. 13); 

the sound mbi resembles _the emphatic Egyptian 
expression for ‘ no ’ (see ZA xliv. [1907] 132). 

A widely different example of the supposed 
influence of like upon like is illustrated by the 
following words, addressed to a demon that is 
causing sickness : 

•Thy head has no power over his head, thy arms have no 
power over his arms, thy legs have no power over his legs' 
(a. H. Gardiner, J. G. Jlilne, and H. Thompson, Theban Ostraea, 
London, 1913, p. 14 f.). 

A conditional curse that runs upon similar lines 
may also be quoted : 

• He who is deaf to this decree, may Osiris pursue him, may 
Isis pursue his wife, and Horus pursue his children' (H. Sottas, 
Priservation de la propriUi funiraire, Paris, 1913, p. 128). 

The mystical potency attaching to certain numbers 
doubtless originated in associations of thought 
that to us are obscure. The number seven, in 
Egyptian magic, was regarded as particularly 
efficacious. Thus we find references to the seven 
Hathors {Pap. med. Berlin, 21. 8 ; Pap. Turin, 
137. 12 ; cf. al iirra T6xa.i roO oipapoO [A. Dieterieh, 
Bine Mithrasliturgie\ Leipzig, 1910, p. 71]): 

‘ The seven daughters of He',' who * stand and weep and make 
seven knots in their seven tunics ’ (Pap. Turin, 135. 12 f.) ; 
and, similarly, we read of 

‘ the seven hawks who are in front of the barque of Re" ' (t5. 
136. 3). 

Oral rites have occasionally to be recited seven 
times {ih. 138. 9, 10), but the more usual number 
is four {Pap. Leyden 34S, verso 3. 3, 5, 4. 10, etc. ; 
Pap. mag. Harris, 7. 4), a number doubtless 
associated with the ‘ four pillars of heaven ’ (ol 
Tl<r<rapes otvAIskoi [Dieterieh, p. 71]), or, as we 
should say, the four cardinal points. 

A characteristic feature of the oral rite is its 
complexity. This is shown in various ways, and 
not least in the love manifested for enumerations. 
Reference has been made to the long lists of parts 
of the body, and to the formulae naming all the 
possible enemies from whom attacks are to be 
feared. Similarly, lists are found of the various 
ways in wliich a man might meet his death {Pap. 
Turin, 120-121 ; Petrie, Gizeh and Bifeh, pi. 27 c), 
and of the various excretions through which the 
demon might transmit his baneful influence {Pap. 
Leyden 34S, verso 6. 6 f.). This guasi-legal tauto- 
logy is to bo explained partly by the desire to 
cover all eventualities, and partly by the necessity 
of compelling respect for the learning and skill of 
the magician. 

(2) The manual rite. — (a) Active elements. — The 
employment of images played an important part in 
the manual side of magic. Sometimes it is the 
hostile power to be destroyed that is thus counter- 
feited and done to deatli ; so, in the Book of Over- 
throwing Apophis, the words of the oral rite are 
' to bo recited over an Apophis made of wax or drawn on a 
sheet of papyrus and thrown into the lire' (26. 20; cf. 

More often the object imitated represented a 
means of effecting the purpose of the rite. 

Thus in a spell to assist child-birth there was made ‘ a dwarf 
ol clay to be placed on the forehead of the woman who is giving 
birth ■ (Pap. Leyden SiS, recto 12. 6). 

Miniature hands, seals, and crocodiles were power- 
ful to ward off evil, doubtless by slaying it, seal- 
ing it up, or devouring it {Zauberspruehe, verso 
2. 4 ; cf. ZA xxxLx. [1901] 87). A great number 
of the amulets found in such abundance in 
tombs were of a magical nature, all, 
indeed, except those whose purpose was exclu- 
sively funerary. Like the images mentioned above. 


amulets can, if explicable at all, always be inter* 
preted by the principle of sympathetic magic in 
one or other of its various forms (see Petrie, 
Amulets, London, 1914). 

The materials of which such images and amulets 
should be made are nearly always specified, and it 
is evident that this was considered a matter of 
vital importance. Here we meet Avith a new 
aspect of sympathetic magic, namely the doctrine 
of properties', every plant, stone, metal, and 
colour possessed its own peculiar virtue, which 
prompted its use in the diverse cases. Wax and 
clay were very commonly employed, and perhaps 
not only because they were easy of manipulation ; 
their plasticity may have been thought symbolic 
of a wide adaptability. Aetiological myths assim 
a divine origin to various substances ; thus the 
bees that supply the wax are said to have sprung 
from tears shed by Re" {Pap. Salt 825, 2. 5-6, 
[unpublished]), and the cedar-tree emanated from 
the sweat of Osiris {ZA xlvii. [1910] 71). 

Images were not immediately potent of them- 
selves, but had to be charged with magical power 
in one way or another. The oral rite is usually 
recited over them {dd mdw hr, passim), and this 
transitory and intangible kind of contact seems to 
have ensured their continuous eflScaey. 

In a fabulous story the magician Hor, the son of Pa-neshe, 
made a litter with tour bearers and ‘pronounced writing upon 
them, gave them breath of respiration, and made them hve ' 
(Griffith, Storieg of the High Prieslg, p. 59). 

Elsewhere the ceremony of ‘opening the mouth,’ 
familiar from the funerary ritual, was performed 
over the magical figure {Pap. Turin, 131. 7), and 
offerings and incense were presented to it in 
token of its now animate condition {ib. ; Pap. 
Leyden 346, 2. 3). Drawings upon papyrus or 
rag were treated in exactly the same way, and 
seem to have been equally eflective {Pap. 
Leyden 346, ib.; Pap. Turin, 31 + 77. 3); or the 
figures of the gods whose help was invoked could 
be sketched on the patient’s hand, and licked 
off by some one {Pap. Turin, ib.). At times 
the mediating image could be dispensed with; 
the magician pronounced his spell, and then spat 
on the diseased limb {Ebers, 30. 17). 

Magically charged amulets, images, or beads 
were often attached to the person whom_ they 
were designed to protect or heal; some kind of 
contact Avas a prime necessity of Egyptian magic ; 
e.g., Ave read of spells that Avere fastened to the 
left foot {Pap. Leyden 348, verso 4. 3) ; but the 
neck Avas naturally the spot Avhere most charms 
Avere Avorn {Zauberspriiche, recto 1. 3, 8. 3, and 
passim). The string or strip of rag employed 
for this purpose Avas usually tied into magical 
knots {g.v.), seven being the favourite number. 
Such knotted strings have often been foimd and 
are to be seen in many collections (Erman, Zauber- 
spriichc, p. 31). In other lands than Egypt 
tlie idea of the magical knot is frequently to 
‘bind’ the hostile force; but, though references 
to binding demons can be found in Egyptian 
magical texts {Pap. mag. Harris, verso A 6), it is 
not in connexion with knots. One view that 
seems to have been taken of knots is that they 
were obstacles, as, e.g., in the folloAving words 
put into the mouth of a magician : 

‘ If the poison pass these seven knots, which Horns has made 
on his body, I will not allow the sun to shine,' etc. (Pap. 
Turin, 135. 8). 

Particularly interesting is a spell Avhere tAvelva 
gods Avere invoked. 

These were drawn * on a rag of One linen to be tied into 
twelve knots. Offer to them bread, beer, and burnt incense. 
To be placed on the neck of a man ’ (Pap. Leyden StS, 2. 3). 
Here evidently each Icnot Avas put under the 
guardianship of a special deity, and thus fonned 
a divinely protected barrier betAveen the malign 
influence and its possible victim. 
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Imitative or significant actions were frequently 
performed wth the apparatus of the magical rite ; 
we have seen how a waxen image of Apophis 
was thrown into the fire and so destroyed, and 
similar cases could he multiplied. 

At this point may he mentioned the composite 
stelse known as Cippi of Hows ; these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horns with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stel® seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes and scorpions (see 
Golenischeff, Mctternidistele ; G. Daressy, Textes 
ct dessins magiqttcs, Cairo, 1903). 

(6) Negative or precautionary elements. — Magical 
rites could not oe performed at any time and 
under any conditions, hut strict rules and re- 
strictions had to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stand 
‘with his face to the East’ (Pap. Leyden Sff, 
12. 10), are of so many different types that they 
elude classification. Times and seasons, like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties ; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, in part at least through mytho- 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrus 
see art. Calendar [Egyptian], § 2). Such con- 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were concerned, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual rites. 

01 one Bpell we learn that it had to be recited ‘ at eventide, 
when the aun is setting ’ (ZaubersprUcIte, verso 3. 7) ; in 
another case seven knots have to be tied, ‘ one in the morning, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete* 
[Zauberspriiche, verso 3. 3). 

Magical rites were also in demand for safe- 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico (GJB^, pt. iv., 
Osim, Adis, and Adonis-, London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt knoivn as 
the five epagomenal days, ivere fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
were emjdoyed (Pap. Leyden 346) ; the user of 
these had to refrain from all work during the 
period in question (16. _3. 4). 

Purity Avas requisite in him Avho ivould be bene- 
fited by magic (Book of Overthrowing Apophis, 
24. 19, etc.), just as oh. Ixiv. of the Booh of the 
Dead ivas ordained to be recited by ‘one pure 
and clean, not having eaten Axnison or fish, and 
not having been near ivomen.’ In another place 
the user of a spell is charged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. Naville, ‘Destruction des hommes,’ 
line 79, in TSBA iv. [1876] 16). _ 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell Avritten on a strip of 
fine linen the Avaming is gh-en that ‘it is not 
to ho looked at’ (Pap. Leyden S4S, recto 2.7); 
of another it is said that it must not be used for 
any one except him for Avhom it Avas prescribed 
(ib. A’erso 8. 0). For similar instructions in the 
Booh of the Dead see J. Baillet, HNes morales 
dans rEgijpte antique, Blois, 1912, pp. 72-75. 

8. Magfic and medicine. — hlagical spells are 
often recommended on account of their jiroven 
efficacy; ‘a true remedy on many occasions’ is 
.a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri (c.g., Pap. Leyden 347, 13_. 2-3). _ This 
ajipeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and hints at the possibility of 
a real science arising out of it. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that Egjptian medicine is the 
direct oflspriug of Egj-ptian magic, and that it 


neA’’er became really emancipated from its parent.’ 
The medical books are seldom free from incanta- 
tions, and the ma^cal papyri are leavened Avith 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauberspriichc, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly played a great part, 
though the defectiveness of our evidence and the 
fact that medicine was in process of becoming an 
empirical science tend to conceal this from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the herbs and drugs 
prescribed Avere actuall3% and Avere knoAvn to be, 
AA'holesome. In the first place, magic itself is 
not necessarily irrational in its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many Avhole- 
some things like onions Avas based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and abhorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivahlj’ he explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons ; how else could one ac- 
count for the use of ‘ the hones of an oxyrhynchus- 
fish’ (Ebers, 6. 3), or ‘the urine of a male ass that 
has begotten another’ (Griflith, Petrie Papyri, 
London, 1898, pi. 6, 1. 18) ? It is significant that 
the latter medicament occurs in a treatise on 
midAvifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at tlie meaning of a pre- 
scription. To cure a complaint called ‘ the Avorking 
of charms’ (hmt-s') the following is prescribed : 

‘A large beetle (Jprr), whose head and wings have been cut 
off. To be burnt and put into fat, and then applied ’ (Kbert, 
83. IS). 

The point of this must surely be that, the Avord 
for beetle being derived from the verb hhoper (hpr), 
‘to become,’ a mutilated beetle Avould symbolize 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose ; the pur- 
pose here to be fnistrated avos ‘the working of 
charms.’ 

It must not be imagined that there was no 
distinction betAveen a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
Avhollj', of Avhat maj' be considered as a specialized 
develojiment of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of dru"s and directions for their use. 
The diagnosis, Avhicli is ushered in by the Avords 
‘ so shalt thou say’ (dd-Jjrk), and Avhich sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may OAve its origin to 
the oral rite of magic — just as the magician some- 
times declares that he knoAvs the name of the 
enemy. A dilference is made in the medical papyri 
betAA'een an ‘ incantation ’ (shinet) and a ‘ remedy ’ 
(pakhret) ; the latter is, in the main, an enumera- 
tion of drugs. In the same Avay the phj’sician 
(sunu) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician ; the phj'sician might be a laj’inan, Avhile 
the magician Avas a priest (beloAv, § g). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ (pakhret) magical 
ideas Avere latent may be proved bj’ some additional 
evidence. The folloAAung is explicit enough : 

‘Formula for drinking a rtmedg’. AVclcome, remedy, wel- 
come, which destroyest the trouble in tliis my heart and in 
these my limbs. The magic (Jiie’) of llorua is victorious in the 
remedy’ kpakhrel) {Ebers, 2, 1-2). 

"We also find fomiulai to be recited in appl3'ing 
remedies generally (Ebers, 1. 1-11), in using the 
medicine-metisures (Pap. med. Hearst, 13. 14), in 
using animal fat (16. 14. 4), and so forth. These 
formul® seem intended to supply the place of the 
incantations of Avhioh most medical prescriptions 
haA-e purged themselves ; their rcintroduction aa’os 
a reactionary step. 

Where, then, does medicine begin and magic 
end ? There is_ no definite boundary -line. Medi- 
cine may be said to begin AA-hen incantations are 
no longer used. At that point medicine becomes a 
technique, though using means Avhicli it does not 
undei-stand, and Avhich, if it pauses to giA'e ex- 

I Tlic writer thus agrees AA-ith the views of E. Thramer (in 
art. Uealtu iSO God.s of liF.ALt.'to [Greek]) against f. von 
I Oefele and H. Schneider. 
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planations, it explains by superstitious reasons. 
So far as medicine was practised without a sense 
of mystery and without making appeals to faith, 
it was a techniq[ue of ordinary life like any other ; 
but, wherever there was consciousness of its excep- 
tional, occult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. Egyptian medi- 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and in its physio- 
logical speculations ; the materia medica, on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions. 

9 . The magician. — A Greek alchemistic treatise 
q^uoted by Maspero {PSBA xiii. [1891] 502) exactly 
defines the difference between the physician {sunu) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft a-n-b pi^Xlov . . . /j.r]xaviKw, ‘ mechanically 
and by book,’ while the latter is a ‘priest’ {Upeis), 
‘ acting through his own religious feeling ’ (5ta 
Idlai dei<ndaip.ov[a.i irotOi'). There appears to be no 
common word for ‘magician’ ‘cliarmer,’ e.g., in 
Ebers, 99. 3, is very rare), and magicians certainly 
formed no caste of their own. It is in accordance 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasized above (§ 2 ) that the priests shoSd 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know- 
ledgCj and particularly those priests whose func- 
tion it was to be versed in the sacred -writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be described 
otherwise than as magical (see H. Brugsch, Aegypt- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 156; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, -vi. 268). The ‘ lector-priest ’ {chrai-hab) is 
specially named as empowered to perform cures 
{Pap. med. Berlin, 8. 10), as having discovered 
incantations {Pap. med. London, 8. 12), and as 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy {Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 B, recto 9) ; and the wonder- 
workers at the court of Cheops in the tale were all 
‘ chief lectors ’ (see Erman, Mdrchen des Papyrus 
Westear, i. 21). A passage in the Ebers Papyrus 
(99. 2) singles out tlie ‘ priests of Sakhmet ’ {w'eb 
Sakhmet) for special mention as skilled members 
of the magico-medical profession ; this is because 
Saldimet Avas a baleful goddess Avho manifested her 
Avrath in inflicting disease ; her priests Avere likely to 
knoAV best hoAv to cope Avith her. Priests, doctors, 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called ‘ the house of 
life’ {per-'onkh) ; of these Ave knoAV but little. 

A ‘chief physician’ of the time of Darius describes how he 
was summoned by Pharaoh to restore the per-'onkh (in Sais) 
‘ because His Majesty knew the value of this (i.e. the medical) 
art ' {ZA xxxvii. [1899] 74). There was a per-'onkh at Abydos, 
apparently attached to the temple (Louvre A 93=zA xxxiL 
[1894] 119). The Avord iepo-ypa^ifiareU in the bilingual decrees is 
rendered in the demotic as ‘scribes of the house of life' (see 
GrifBth, Rylanda Papyri, Manchester, 1909, p. 81, n. 13, Stories 
of the High Priests, p. 19). Magic could be learnt at the per- 
onkh (ib. ; Pap. mag. Harris, 6. 10). 

On the Avhole, we receive the impression that 
less importance Avas attached in Egypt than in 
other lands to the personality of the magician ; his 
poAvers might in some cases be due to special gifts, 
but, broadly speaking, the belief in magic Avas a 
tribute to knoAvledge, and not to the supernatural 
poAvers of certain men. The instructions appended 
to magical incantations usually presuppose that 
private individuals could use them for their OAvn 
profit if only they observed the right precautions. 
Thus the magician’s presence Avas not essential, 
and his authority lay solely in the fact that he Avaa 
the possessor of magical IcnoAvledge ; the epithet 
‘knoAver of things’ {rakh ikhet) Avas commonly 
applied to him {Bekhten Stele, 11 ; Ebers, 1. _9). 
This point is well brought out in a passage descri^ 
ing the all-Avisdom of the Pharaoh Amosis : 

* An unique king, whom SothiB taught, praised of the goddess 
of writing; the reverence of Thoth is beside him, and he gives 
to him knowledge of things, so that he guides scribes according 
to the true rule. He is one great of (Sethe, CTrfcunden, 
iv. (Leipzig, 1U06] 19 f.). 


10 . Celebrities in magic. — Egyptian-Avise, we 
will begin Avith the gods. Thoth Avas the most 
poAverful of all magicians ; in the end this qualifi- 
cation of his gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistos {g.v. ; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, p. 58). The skill of Thoth as a magician 
is associated Avith his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics ; in the myth of Osiris he played the 
part of ‘ physician of the eye of Horns’ {Pap. med. 
Hearst, 14. 6 ). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor- 
ceress, mainly on account of the charms Avhich she 
devised to protect her infant son Horns {Pap. 
Turin, 31 + 11. 6 ; Ebers, 1. 12 and passim). Horns 
himself Avas not devoid of magical ability, though 
it Avas mainly in his skill in Avarding off attacks 
that this was displayed ; the Horns or Letopolis is 
described as the ‘ chief physician in the house of 
R? ’ {Pap. Turin, 124. 5). The eye of the sun-god, 
Avhich Avas subsequently called the eye of Horus 
and identified Avith the Urreus-snake on the fore- 
head of Re' and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre- 
sentatives of R^, finally becoming synonymous 
Avith the croAvn of Lower Egypt, Avas a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Bnto by name ; she is often 
referred to as Weret-hike’, ‘ she Avho is great of 
magic’ (Sethe, Untersuchungeii zur Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde Aegyptcns, v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128). 

According to Manetho, King Athothis of the 1st 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
books. Under King Zoser of the Illrd dyn. lived 
the Avise Imhotep, Aviiose skill as a doctor led to his 
identification by the Greeks Avith Asolepius ; like 
Amenhotpe, son of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis III. (XVIIIth dyn.), Imhotep 
was in late times Avorshipped as a god (see art. 
Heroes and Hero-Gods [Egyptian], II. 2 ), _ The 
prince Hardedef, a son of (Jlieops,_ Avas similarly 
noted for his deep learning and Avise utterances ; 
he Avas the reputed discoverer of various books of 
Wed incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
firman, Mdrchen des Papyrus Westear, _i. 18). 
Another royal prince, Avbo was high priest of 
Ptah, became the hero of many tales in Avhich he 
appears as a great magician ; this Avas KhaniAvese, 
one of the innumerable progeny of Ramesses n. 
(see Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 2f.). 
In the later (jreek and patristic literature reference 
is made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
Sochos, Psenosiris, and, above all, Nectanebo, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the legend of Alexander the Great. 

11. The nature of Egyptian magic. — The 
magical rite, as described in § 7 , Avas by no mcMs 
wholly irrational in its methods ; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods and 
demons, the theory of possession, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to Avork Avas perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, Ave are face 
to face with a paradox; the essence of Ai/ic’_Ave 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 
of ordinary action (§ i), yet noAv the methods of 
magic are declared to be simple and straiglit- 
forAvard. The fact is that no explanation of the 
magical rite is afforded by the consideration of its 
parts either severally or collectively ; its explana- 
tion can he sought only in the concept of Mkd , Avhich 
is a thing apart from, and, as it Avere, superimposed 
upon, the methods and premisses of the magical 
rite, a sort of pervading vital principle malcing 
this what it is.* 'Without the concept of Jiike' the 
magical rite would doubtless have seemed to the 
Egyptians no more than what to us it appears 
to be, a puerile, though not wholly meaningless, 

1 For tho proof of thts assertion see H. Hubert and M. MauM, 
•Esquisse d’une thdorie gdn^rale de la magie,’ in ASoe vil 
esp. pp. 97-103. 
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combination of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period when even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside ; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in all kinds 
of external phenomena, and the law of sjunpatliy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were undiffer- 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi- 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
trustworthy means by wdiich men sought to achieve 
more difficult aims, and the notion of Mice’, or 
magical power, was precipitated. I^tke’ gathered 
round itself just those less matter-of-fact precon- 
ceptions which were found unserviceable in ordi- 
nary life, and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques are always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac- 
tor in their ressults ; not so Mice', which is therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 
MM pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
recited, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the officiant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of Mice’ became and the less successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its oum inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods ; hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom- 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
which it was sought to obtain credit for liilce’, 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

Such ana such a rite was ‘ found at nightfall in tlio forecourt 
of the tempie of Coptos as a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
lector of that fane ; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating It on every side. It was 
brought as a wonder to King Cheops' (,Pap. med. London, 
8. 11-18). 

The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Amenopliis ill., more than 
a thousand years after the reign of Cheops. A 
mythical origin is assigned to otlier spells. 

One was said to have been ‘ invented by Geb on his own 
behalf ’ (Pap, med. Ilearst, B. 11) ; while others were devised by 
Nut or Isis on behalf of R6' (tft. 6. 13, 16). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite tvas by appealing to the test of 
experience ; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, § 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
for tlie rite to pass into general use, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary technique ; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be hero added, of legal 
oaths.* Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of Mice’ than the alterations which it undergoes in 
the’eourse of its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

Liteeature.— T his has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Of general treatises may bo named E. A, W. Budge, 
BgvjMan Magic-, London, 1001 ; A. Erman, .Sgyptische ife- 
ZCpionS, Berlin, 1909, ch. vli. ; A. Moret, La ilagie dans VEgypte 
aiicienne {Iliblwtld’yye de mdgarieation tfu JItisie Guimet, xx.), 
Paris, 1907 ; A. Wiedemann, Magic und Zauberei im alien 
Kgypten (Per able Orient, vol. vi., pt. Iv.), Leiprig, 1005. 

ALAN H. Gardinbr. 

MAGIC (Greek and Eoman). — I. IntrodVC- 
Tonr. — It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of magic theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu- 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
human thought which, in its unchanging essential 

I Legal oaths are, of course, a fairly cilectual way of 
guaranteeing truthfulness ; but less because the implied curse 
is feared than because perjury is a criminal oRence. 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magic. 
Anything whicli might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively 
unimportant, and, in any case, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. This is e.specially true 
of the two great nations of classical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac- 
tised by the common man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins Mutli 
Horner and continues with increa.sing volume and 
particularity until the latest times. But, rich as 
they are, the records of classical magic are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacunas 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous ivould meet with any success. 
We shall therefore omit all reference to this aspect 
of our subject. For this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Home, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

I. Magic and religion. — From more than one 
point of view the civilization of classical antiguitj' 
IS still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 
And yet among all the higher civilizations of the 
world there is none in which magic — of all things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
— had such an abiding influence, none m wliich 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magic from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucubrations of the philo- 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profusely 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated consen-atism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi- 
tive, so primitive that it was always impossible 
to distinguish it from magic on the basis of any 
essential details of ceremonial or of the generaliza- 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, ivith all the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Homans 
were always in the position of their primitive 
ancestors — they were utterly unable to differenti- 
ate clearly between magic and their religion on 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their 
religion unimpaired, and at the same time would 
have transformed their once redoubtable magic 
into an interesting but harmless fossil. Their 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction 
of official recognition. 

According to thLs distinction, ‘Ireligion Is prescribed, official, 
an organized cull- ilagic is proliibited, secret ; at most It la 
permitted, without being prescribed’ (N. W. Thomas, /JRrU 
xril. 305, Bummari.":ing D. Hubert). 

Magic cannot be distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Eeligion, then, is the 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it being understood, 
of course, that for the Greeks and Eoraans tlie 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official recognition 
of their own State. The god most bo officially 
recognized by the State, and his ceremonial must 
be the one prescribed by the official experts of the 
State. Other gods, and therefore their cere- 
monials, are heterodox. Even orthodox gods must 
be approached only by prescribed ceremonials. 

This Grreco-Eoman retention of the primitive 
distinction between magic and religion is our only 
guide in establishing meaning and coherence ir. 
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the bewildering array of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. For instance, it will be seen at 
once that the only effect of this criterion, so far as 
magic itself is concerned, is, so to speak, to define 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief in the reality and power 
of magic as such ; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanced as was that of 
classical antiguity. 

We must assume this test of orthodoxy, e.g., in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained hip \de Agr. 
160). By any other test it is patently magic ; but 
Cato did not consider it magic, or he would not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, i.e., it was 
Homan, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Homan countryside; at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
ritual for calling out and appropriating the gods 
of a conquered city (Macrob. ill. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as ‘calling doivn the 
moon’ is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-lcnown method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog- 
nition. This device of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing ivithin the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illustrated in the religious history of 
the Romans.^ 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classified as 
magic. The foreign cult, as such, was occasionally 
despised, but quite as often it was thought to be 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys- 
terious knowledge. This was especially the case 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentious wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etruscans. Nations living far away, par- 
ticularly those who live at or near the place where 
the sun rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes do^v^ into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may bo endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time is, if anything, a more power- 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereby becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la vecchia rdigione is known to 
be used as a synonym for ‘magic.’ So the elder 
and alien race is apt to be looked upon, especially 
by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians — so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the days of the gods, that they themselves 
are sometimes believed to have been of super- 
natural origin. But they are stUl heterodox, they 
belong to the old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of Misrule. 

One of the most characteristic features of magic 
is a direct result of this persistent association of 
the heterodox and the foreign. From the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign 
parts (Theocr. ii. 162 and often), no magic like the 
imported brand. Helen’s nepenthe (Horn. Od. iv. 
219), as the poet is careful to tell us, was ‘ Egyp- 
tian ’ ; the very word ‘ magic ’ suggests the influ- 
ence of Persia ; and to the end of the Empire the 
native practitioner had no vogue as compared with 
that of his rival who was, or pretended to be, from 
Egypt, Chaldoea, Colchis, India, or any other place 
but Rome. 

It is true, of course, that ‘magic is prohibited, 
secret; at the most, not prescribed.’ But, so far 
03 classical antiquity is concerned, these distinc- 

1 EL Schmidt, ' Kultubertragungen,* in RW viii. 2 fl909J. 


tions seem to be secondary and derivative. Mario 
was prohibited because it was heterodox. tLs 
R omans, in particular, disliked secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with mysteria, like 
those Greek cults so much affected by the Greeks 
themselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magic 
itself was heterodox. So far, then, as secrecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate source of the distinction in Greece as 
■well as in Rome -was the criterion of orthodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magic for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of course, was magic necessarily maleficent; on 
the contrary, it might be distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magic was magic 
whether it happened to be white or black — and 
this, of course, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2 . Magic and legislation. — The general reputa- 
tion of magic at all times was due to the same 
criterion ; it was always illicit, it was always 
distrusted, it always had a bad name. And when 
the law stepped in — as it did at an early date in 
both Greece and Rome — the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
synonymous terms. Magic was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magic 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greece, however, as in Rome, 
it concerned itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions — a burning question as soon 
as communication with the outside world_ became 
more intimate and extensive ; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came pouring 
in from every side. From the Decemviri to Theo- 
dosius and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at once particularized and extended, new laws 
were frequently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the subject grew steadily in volume and import- 
ance. And, so far as the legal aspect of magic 
is concerned, it may be erapliasized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the ultimate 
foundation and guide of procedure was always 
the old criterion of orthodoxy. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
guided by this criterion. It was particularly use- 
ful whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘good in parts’ — such, «.y., as 
divination (g-v.), which stands on the border Ime 
between magic and religion, or alchemy [q.v.), 
which hovers in like manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain tjrpes of mysticism 
{q.v.), which were more or less an amalgam of 
magic and logical thinking. In every case what 
was to be considered legal and what illegal wm 
determined by official recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of foreign rites and religions within the 
legal concept of magic was an obvious and entirely 
logical deduction from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, but by the same test it was equally obvious 
that precisely those foreign rites were the most 
serious question in magic. How, e.y., shall we 
define the legal status of the native religions oi 
the provinces ? The final solution was 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the 
religious representative of the State. He wm 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make 
such use of them as seemed proper.^ But tnis 
pri'vilege was his alone, and only by virtue of nis 
office. In the hands of private individuals ic was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it u-as largely 
for this reason that magic was so rigorously pro- 
scrihed and its illegality so sedulously kept alive.^ 
The recorded history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins witli the cause 
cilihre of its type, the Senatus consultum- de 
Bacchanalihtis in 186 B.C. (Livy, xxxix. 8-19),® in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic sho^d be de- 
stroyed. The history of Roman legislation^ on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri [Leges XII. Tab. 
viii. 8 a).® Notable in later days was the ica; 
Cornelia dc Sicariis et Veneficis in 82 B.C.^ Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.c. the tri- 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, ^banished 
the magicians and astrologi, and refers (liL 36) to a 
speech by Msecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of niagic. In A.D. 
16 Tiberius banished wie magicians^ and _»na<Ae- 
matici, and in the same reign L. Pituanius ivas 
thrown from the Tarpeian Rock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisco’ outside the Porta 
EsquUina (Tac. Ann. ii. 32), and Mamercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magic (ib. vi. 29). Under Nero, Servilia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure the means to 
save her father’s life by magic rites (ib. xvi. 31). 
The prescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Claudius (ib. xii. 62) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitell. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the malefici, 
Maniehcei, and inathematici (Coll. xv. iii._ 1 
[Huschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. a.d. may 
be seen from the Sententim of lulius Paullus ® on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis : 

‘Qui abortlonis out amotorium pooulum dant, etsl Id dole 
non (aoiant, tamen mall exempli resest, humlliores in motallum, 
honestiores In Inoulam amissa parte bonomm rclegantur j quod 
el ex boo mullet aut homo perlerit, summo eupplicio adflciuntur. 
Qui sacra impla nootumove ut qucm obcantarent, deflperent, 
obUjcarcnt, tecerint tociendave curaverint, out cruel suffipuntur 
aut bcstlls obliciuntur. Qui bomlnem immolaverint ex\'e elue 
sanpulno Utaverint, fanum templurave pollucrint bestUs obiici- 
untur, vel si honestiores sint capite puniuntur. Magicm artls 
conscios summo supplicio adOci placuit, id est, bestiis oblici out 
cruel BUlPpl. Ipsl outem magi vivi exuruntur. Llbros magiem 
artls opud se nemincm habere licet; et penes quoscumque 
repertl Sint, bonis ademptis ombustis his publlce honestiores 
in Insulam deportantur, humlliores capite puniuntur. Kon 
tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientio prohibita est.’ 
See also the Cod. STicodos. ix. 10, xvi. 10 ; Cod, lustin. lx. 18. 

Doubtless the object of the law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magic (Plato, Lcgg. 933 D), but it went much 
further than that. All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by new legislation ns soon as,_under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as 
the official religion of the Empire. Of course, the 
moment the change was ellccted Christianity be- 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Magic. It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan- 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
to come. Between the two, the new representative 
of orthodoxy — in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate its message and meaning, 
the most intolerant of all religions — thouglit fit to 
I T. >Ioramscn, ' Rcligionstrovcl nach romlschen Eccht,’ in H. 
von Svbcl's llisl. Zeiltchr. Ixiv. [1S90] 3S!M29, reprinted In 
GcsammtrUi Sctmftenf Berlin, 1905 ff,, ill. SS9^22. 

2 C. 0. Bruns, J-'antea iuris romaiii aniiqui®, Freiburg, 1893, 
p. 160. 

s lb. p. SO. < Ib. p. M. 

2 Collected by B. E. IlUBChkc, Corpus iurisprudsnUa; antsias. 
tiniancee, Leipzig, 1008-11, v. xxiil. 14 ff., vol. ii. p. 1491, 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and a rigour that amounted to 
persecution.! 

The practice of the courts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 
The charge of magic in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is ‘ undue influ- 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g., this plea 
was specified either as viri (papgiKiov or as ywatA 
ireiOdpteros (i.e., ‘drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or ‘ persuaded by one’s ivife ’). 

The best known case of this kind is tbe one brought against 
Apuleius, the famous rhetor and author of the 2nd cent. A.c., 
by the relatives of the impressionable old widow, Pudenlilla, 
whom he had just married. The charge was that ho had won 
her affections by magic, and specified practices were alleged.® 
Tlic legal basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lex 
ComeUa, de Sicariis et Veneficis passed by Sulla in 82 b.c. The 
defendant conducted his own case and won it by a speech, tlio 
de ilagia, which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be smd, how- 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does not touch 
upon the real point at issue. 

Considering the comparative frequency of sucii 
litigation in everyday me, we, can understand witli 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famous scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his affections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 
‘Not of my philtres thy lord hateth thee, 

But that thy nature is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm : woman, 'tls not beauty 
That witcheth bridegroomSLnay, but nobleness ’ 

(205 ff. ; tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies, London, 1S94-9S), 

is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old os it is, will never cease 
to be preferred in one form or another. 

3 . Derivation and definition. — All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the history of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
was sufficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 

Tbs ordinary Greek words for ‘magic* are payeta, yoijreia, 
and (Jioogojctfo. The last two are old and popular. The yoiinw, 
according to the derivation offered by the Greeks themselves 
— offb Twe yowv Kttl Twv SpijeioK tuv ey rots rd^oir yii-opdru*-— 
was specifically a necromancer in the original sense of that 
word, i.e., like the Witch of Endor, ho called up the dead 
(vtitvonaiTtia)— a thing which in all ages has l^en one of the 
most important BpeciaTtics of the magic art. It is true that the 
derivation Just quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes,^ the two occu- 
pations are not incompatible. The yoiirqr may very well have 
been both. But, as we shall see below, tbe old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners ; he is giving a very good description 
of a special and particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The yorjrris was, no doubt, much 
feared by the population in general, but he was also more or 
less a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his type were such that of the three ordinary 
names of ‘ magic,’ yogrria. appears always to have been the most 
distinctly pejorative. The prominence of ^ppastta in this con- 
nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of any drug 
(<Jdpfnutov)-yUSing that word in its most cxtendetl application — Is 
due to magic power. In its original sense ifxtpnoictto means the 
science which deals with the magic properties of plants and 
simples. Hence the ijnippaxor — in all countries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or professional)— was the magician whoso specialty 
was this particular branch of the subject, and the ^lappasov, 
t.e. the ’drug’ which ho prepared, was a magic charm. As 
such, the efficacy of the ijoppiwov is enhanced, if not actually 
conditioned, by the Incantation whicli generally is associated 
with some stage of its histoiy. In most cases, too, it must 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain conditions or 
In a certain way. Of course, its effect may be helpful or 
harmful according to the intentions of the giver. Hence the 
secondary use of the word In the sense of cithern ‘poison’ or 
a ’remedy.' Homer himself generally distinguishes by the use 
of an adjective (Od. Iv. 2S0). The origin and use of payeia 
(Lat. magia), from which, through the substantivized adjective 
(rixyrt payinj, ors magica), our own word is derived, are an 

1 Maurv’, La llagie et rastrologie, p. 106 ff. 

2 A. Abt, • Die Ai>ologie des Apuielus von lladaura und die 
antike Zauberei,’ in E I' 1’ iv. 2 fl90S) pp. 75-544. 

3 In D.vrtmbcrg-Saglio, ».r. ‘llagia,’ p. 1499. 
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excellent illustration of the Greek and Roman attitude towards 
an alien faith to which allusion has already been made. In its 
original and restricted sense ixayeia meant nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Magi (so, e.g., Plato, Alcib. 1. 122 A). 
It is well known that this faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Magi (q.v.), takes rank as one of the great religions of 
the world. But it was imported, and had no official standing ; 
even though impressive, it was unauthorized. Between these 
two facts iiayeia became a general term for * magic ’ as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent. b.o., as we see from Theophrastus, hist. 
Plant, ix. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag. 36 1 (though this is 
only an indirect quotation by Diog. Laert. proosm. vi. 8), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traces of its specific and preten- 
tious origin. Maytfa is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
words ; yogrela, e.xcept when it returns to its original and dis- 
tinctive use, is a pejorative term for magic in general ; <tappa- 
itei'o, when used generically, is possibly fuller than the others of 
vague and dreadful associations ; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech. 
Hesychius, e.g., defines yogrela by gayeia, and for Porphyrins 
the general term for ‘ magic ’ is yoijreto (pejorative) and what- 
ever may be detached from it is religion. The Mystics {e.g., 
Porphyr. de Abstinentia, ii. 40) differentiated theoretically the 
use of these words ; they distinguish between good magic and 
bad magic, and enter into all sorts of subtle speculations regard- 
ing the hierarchy of demons through whose aid the good or the 
bad magic, as the case may be, is able to accomplish its purpose. 
The Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to draw a 
distinction between yojg-tCa and the particularly pretentious 
theurgia of later days. But Augustine (de Civ. Dei, x. 9) is too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory’. The worship of God, he says, 
is a matter of ‘simplici fide atque flducia pietatis, non incan'ta- 
tionibus et carminibus nefarito curiositatis arte compositis, 
quam vel ma^ian vel detestabiliori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biliori theurgian vocant, qui quasi conantur ista decernere et illi- 
citis artibus deditos alios damnabiles, quos et maleflcos vulgua 
appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere diount), alios autem 
laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant ; cum sint 
utrique ritibus fallaoibus daemonum obstricti sub nominibus 
ar.gelorum.’ In other words, Christianity is orthodo.x ; therefore 
all else is heterodo.x, i.o. magic. And, whatever we call it, how- 
ever we disguise it, magic is— magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of orthodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Christianity Instead 
of paganism happens to be the official and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themselves— at least, after the 1st 
cent. A.D.— the difference between the maleficus, the veneflcus, 
the saga, and the magus was only difference of degree. ^ 

Pliny’s opinion (HN xxx. 2) is tliat magic be^an 
with medicine, and that the chief causes of further 
growth were the admixture of religion and astro- 
logy (ars mathematica) — all with intent to deceive. 
In the same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. de Idol. 9, de CuUu Fern. If., 
etc.). Hubert rightly observes^ that, in spite of 
the fact that the Chaldsei and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrology and magic. The busi- 
ness of astrology is to foretell the very things 
which it is the business of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magic enters 
into astrology, it is for that purpose {Pap. Paris, 
2891, 2901, 2910). Hubert does acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the astrologer’s ceremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact that it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. We might, perhaps, add 
that the whole ‘ science ’ of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly akin 
to that upon which magic itself is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
where magic begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 
of astrologers about whom there could be no 
doubt: the so-called Tarpo/io^Tj/tarixof, or astrolog- 
ical quacks, whose entire practice was founded 
on speculations regarding the mystic properties 
and powers of mere numbers. The Eoman legis- 
lators were quite justified in believing that, if 
tliere was any distinction between tliis theory and 
the theory of magic incantation, it was a distinc- 
tion without a difi'erence. 

It is also quite true, as Hubert insists, that 
alchemy should be reckoned per se as a science. 
We might add, however, that alchemy never had 

1 ed. V. Rose, Leipzig, ISSO. 

" T. Mommsen, -/Wm. Strafrechtf Leipzig, 1899, p. 639 £f. 

^ Op. cit. p. 1495. 


a chance to be reckoned per se. Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magic (see 
Alchejiy). 

It has already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or less indeterminate position between 
magic and religion. Indeed, pavrela and magic 
are so thoroughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other.* In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanction. Nekyomantia, for 
instance, was religious if used in a family cult, 
i.e., it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some- 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cult of the heroes.^ Under any other cir- 
cumstances it is not only magic, but one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
magic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
investigated and discussed at great length — the 
source, valuation, and interpretation of dreams 
(SveipoKpiata ; see DREAMS AND SLEEP, vol. v. p. 
30 f., and cf. Artemidorus, Onirocritica, a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.D. which still survives). 
The method officially sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams (dveipoiro/na-fa, dveipaiTrjala) 
was incubatio, but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap, 
Lugd. Batav., Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi.) are full of 
6veipaLTr)TtKd, formula and charms for obtaining 
such dreams. Hubert would also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes -with verses of Homer, Vergil, or the Scrip- 
tures, (pappaxopavTcla (Atheii. vi. 80 [261 Fp and, in 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which implies the use of magic rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree with Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly binged mth_ magic. 
The same was true even of official divination, 
although this was when the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent, and was for historical reasons. In 
all these cases, however, magic was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

II. MIythological period.— U ntil the age of 
Pericles the history of our subject is largely con- 
fined to what Hubert calls the ‘mythology’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongs to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject. But it is fairly certain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magic itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the everyday life of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing ; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth and 
spread of magic and kindred ideas in any people 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no means the 
last to be considered. 

I. The magicians. — Among mythical magicians, 
the Telchines (or Telchinoe), the Dactyli, the 
Curetes — and in connexion with the Curetes the 
Corybantes (see Kouretes and Korybantes)— 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda- 
mental ideas about magic already _ mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greek lands — the_ Tel- 
chines, of Rhodes (Strabo, p. 472 ; Died. Sic. v. 
55, though here, as with the others, there is a 
tendency to confusion in names and places of 
origin) ; the Dactyli, of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Strabo, p. 355 ; Apoll. Rhod. L 1129) ; and the 

1 C. A, Lobeck, Aglaophamwt, Koni^rsber", 1829, p. 632. 
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Curetes, of Acamania.^ As such, they were all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.“ Even the Telcliines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 
V, 55 ; cf. Paus. ix. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are aU heterodox, they 
are all classed as yorireis {Nonn. xiv. 36 f. ; Strabo, 
p. 601).® Indeed, the Telcliines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xiv. 36) ; they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in the 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephcestus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver ; in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
particular are aptly compared by W. Pape^ to the 
Kobolde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Daotyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 64) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, lasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are all Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Ephcsia 
Grammata (Clem. Alex. Stro7n. i. 15 [PG viii. 781]). 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessus are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, IS especially associated with the Curetes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Corybantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and llomans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus — really a 
primitive spell, an aTOTpovaiov, to keep the child 
from harm (see KotTRETES AND Korybantes). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 845 ; Val. 
Plac. vii. 356), Agamedes,® Melampus (Apollod. 
II. ii. 2), OEnone (lo. III. xii. 6), Pasiphae (ib. iii. 
XV. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, s.vv. ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schol.), Circe (Roscher, ii. 1193), 
and Medea {ib. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is ^appaKda. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old rdgime. 
Melampus comes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except CEnone, and 
even she is a water-nymph) are in some way con- 
nected with the sun or — which amounts to the 
same thing — A^th the sea or the moon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
hledea — both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream. 

Circc. — In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic portrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type — Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, but no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this <f>appaKls, whose special 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself Avith en- 
ticing such Avandcring mariners as come Avithin 
her reach to drink magic potions AA'hich straight- 

1 Ropoher, li. 15SS. 2 Ib. il. IGU. 
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way turn them into SAvine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
immoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
Avith her type than her first meeting AA-ith Odysseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and all things eonsidered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among Avomen. 

Medea. — !Medea is a relatii^e of Circe and, like 
Circe, AA-as sometimes Avorshipped as a goddess 
(Hes. Thcog. 956 ff. ; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legal, pro Christ. 14) ; in fact, the Romans 
identified her Avith Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. I. xii. ; Serv. on jEn. A’ii. 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her poAvers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,^ she is eAU- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It Avas therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms Avhich previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or Avere attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare Avith Medea. Jledea, 
the beautiful and aAvfm Colchian, as aAvful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossAvays, Medea 
■n-apipipiMKot, daughter of jEetes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is still the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a ^appads. 
It is therefore particularlj-, though not exclusively, 
from her knoAvledge of (pippasa that her poAver is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable.® She can restore 
youth, bestoAv invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call doAvn 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1665-72) of her procedure Avben, 
from tlie deck of the Argo, she cast the eA’il eye on 
the giant Talus far aAvay on the clifls of Crete and 
brought him doAAm to Ins death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even suggests that this 
AA’as really her primitive character. She heals the 
Avounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never f.ades. On the contrary, the popular tradi- 
tion of her continued to groAv in its OAvn Avay (Tib. 
I. ii. 51, note, ed. K. F. Smith, Ncav York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic Avere supposed to have been 
her invention {e.g., Paus. II. xii. 1), and, as the 
line just cited from Tibullus suggests, Ave may be 
sure that the libri 

•carminum valcnttum 
ReDxa coelo devocaro sidera ’ 

of Canidia to Avhich Horace refers {Epod. xvii. 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for Avhich Thessaly Avas so famous were 
supposed to have sprung up in the first place from 
the uox of charms lost by ^Icdea as she Avas pa'^sing 
OA'er that land Avith her Avinged dragons (scliol. 
Aristoph. Nubca, 749 ; Aristides, i. p. 76' [Dindorf]), 
Her fame in the AATitten Avord is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men ; 
she AA-as merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long lino of literary artists fcAV of 
Avhom AA-ere men of transcendent genius ; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most Avonderful Avoman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 

> Op. eit. p. 1493. 
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and commentators — few fail to mention her. Ovid 
never escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
last feehle echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modem world, hers is a dominant 
personality, and the story of her love and her 
lover, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never grown old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might guess, Medea is the typical Grceco- 
Roman enchantress. Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her (pdpiiaKa, and the large pre- 
ponderance of (papfiaKela itself in her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of every other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 

2 . Their methods . — ^ipnaxa are either to be 
swallowed or to he applied outwardly as salves or 
plasters. The distinction is medical, hut it is also 
Homeric, and applies equally well to magic at any 
time. Circe uses a salve to restore her victims to 
human shape {Od. x. 391 f.); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
1041 If.), and still another — in the form of an 
aspersion — to put the dragon to sleep {ib. iv. 156) ; 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 
gave him youth and surpassing beauty (/Elian, 
Far. Rist. xii. 18; Serv. on uEn. iii. 2'79; Palae- 
phat. 49 ; Lucian, Dial. Mart. ix. 2 ; Roscher, s.v. 
‘Phaon’). The shirt of Nessus and the robe of 
Creusa belong to the same type. PamphUa (Apul. 
Met. iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Quite as ancient and characteristic is the (pippaxov 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe (Od. iv. 220- 
232) ; so Circe effected all her transformations (ib. 
X. 237) ; so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
times. One branch of it — the use of ^IXrpa or 
pocula amatoria, i.e. drinks to inspire love — is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s case the process is not com- 
pleted until she touches the victim with her pd/Sooj, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is frequently repre- 
sented with a wand ; with a wand Athene makes 
Odysseus look young again (Od. xvi. 172); so 
Hermes overpowers our senses (iZ. xxiv. 343 ; Od. 
V. 47) ; and, as every one knows, to this day no 
magician’s outfit, even if he is nothing more than 
an ordinary sleight-of-hand performer, is complete 
without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magician’s power to the object upon which 
he wishes to exert it. But in all cases the wand is 
a help rather than an actual necessity. Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as such, are too powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the (pdppaKov, and, as we 
have seen, the Grseco-Roman theory of magic pre- 
supposes that Circe had already prepared her 
fpipiuiKa. to the accompaniment of the proper charm, 
and that Helen’s nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from whom she had procured it. 

The same rules hold good for (papfiaxela in the 
art of healing. The sons of Antolycus bind up the 
wound of Odysseus, and stop the flow of blood with 
an iiraoid’q (Od. xix. 457) ; the divine physician, 
Asclepius, follows the same methods {Find. Pyth. 
iii. 52 : cf. iv. 217 ; schol. Isthm. vi. 53 ; cf. Soph. 
fflcZ. Col. 1194 [Jebb]), and at all times the use of 
incantation with a remedy was so characteristic 
that one of oar richest sources for the study of 
^lapyaKela as magic is the works of the physicians 


from Hippocrates to MarceUus. Not that men 
like Hippocrates and Galen were much impressed 
by the magic of medicine ; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to recovei 
and his belief that he is going to succeed. In 
popular medicine, of course, the survival of magic 
is much more marked. Here, too, the practice of 
pre-Periclean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
(Apollod. I. ix. 12 ; Roscher, ii. 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten years Iphiclus could have no children. At last he 
consulted Melampus the seer. Melampns, whose specialty, like 
that of Mopsus the Argonaut (Apoll. Shod. iii. 910 ff.), was the 
language o! birds, consulted the vulture. The vulture said that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiclus hadlthreatened 
his father Phy lacus with the knife. It was then discovered that 
the knife had at that time, and presumably hy Phylacus himself, 
been struck into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Iphiclus were bound up,l and that it had stuck there over 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pre. 
pared as a ij>di)i^aKov, and, when Iphiclus had taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could bo cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achilles by which the wound had originally been in- 
flicted. The principle is, of course, frequently illustrated in 
the later history of Qrieco-Boman magic, and still survives 
in our own homely saying that ‘ the hair of the dog cures his 
bite.’ 

Other branches of mamc referred to in this 
period are equally typical. According to Homer 
(Od. X. 516 ft’.), Odysseus learned from Circe how 
to call up the dead, and the ceremonial of nekyo- 
mantia, as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antics of Empe- 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert. (viii. 69, 62 n. ), 
show clearly that the type of the yo^rjs liecame 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by gEolus to Odysseus (Od. x. 
16 ff.) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magic in all times and countries.* The same is 
true of the primitive rustic magic attributed to the 
Telehines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
* drawing down the moon ’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Suidas, was a contemporary of Xerxes. Presum- 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes (Nubes, 749) and was never after- 
wards forgotten. 

III. Foreign INFEUENCES.—We have seen 
that, in conformity with the|law of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
Telehines, Dactyli, and Curetes — apparently, too, 
the Pelasgi — and that unusual activity and ability 
in magic were attributed to what at the time were 
felt to be such distant countries as Colchis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands. As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre- 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the African deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
turn as redoubtable magicians. 

But the primacy always remained with Thessaly- 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apuleius, Thessaly visa par excellence the realm of 
magic and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless passages might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after- 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average 
fessional enchantress found it ‘good business to 
advertise herself as a ‘genuine Thessalian.’ 

Orphism. — ^Thrace too, though Pliny (TLNTxxx. 
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If.) denies it, "was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us,^ 
was really another name for Orphic magic. Now 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic ; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi- 
cal antiquity and ultimately of the _ entire 
'Western world (see Orphism). But it was 
heterodox and, therefore, ‘magic.’ This seems 
to he the first great and definite example 
within historical times of the impingement of a 
strange relirion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo- 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
Cyclops, 639 IT. (cf. Plato, Bep. 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Musmus, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor.^ Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 5th cent. B.C., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days,° the rites of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chaldsei, the 
Ophitie claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
Avas even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says,'* it is often 
difficult to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
Instral ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con- 
cerned, the distinction between the ayiprat and 
the fiivreis and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Bep. 364 B ; Theophr. Char. xxx. [xvi.])° Avas 
practically negligible. The standing charge against 
them was their emphasis on mystcria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it Avas at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its neAV 
name of ordinary magic, and its adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of vieAV of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic Avas enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact AAUth neAV principles and methods of pro- 
cedure. Here, of course, Ave liave one important 
reason for the incomparable Avealth and variety of 
Gr.'cco-Eoman magic. 

The Magi. — But of all these foreign influences 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, i.e. 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
Avas the typo of all such influence in general. An 
almost immediate result, e.g., of absorption by its 
native rival Avas the designation of the neAv com- 
bination as nayela. As Ave have seen, this Avas not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. B.C. ; Ave are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already draAvn the inevitable corollary, 
afterAvards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the neAV combination Avas Zoro- 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is characteristically reflected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it Avas 
poptilarly believed in the ancient Avorld that great 
scholars and sages — especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, and even Plato, they had 
also travelled in foreign parts and had been 
vouchsafed the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions — Avcre thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their Avondrous art to 
the Avorld at large (Val. Max. vni. vii. 7, ext. 2 ; 
Solinus, 3; 5'iV xxx. 3f., xxii’. 166 ff., xxv. 13 ff.; 
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Plat. Sympos. Auii. 8 ; Aul. Gell. x. 12 ; Apul. dc 
Mag. 27, 31 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7 ; Lucian, Nccyo- 
mantia, 6; ApoU. Tyan. Bp. xau), avc uoav hear 
that Pythagoras Avas a pupil of Zoroaster ; indeed, 
we are told stUl later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Chaldrean (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 
anus in order to secure the wondrous MSS buried 
Avith the defunct ; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Osthanes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated Avith the 
tradition of Gweco-Roman magic the most famous 
Avas Osthanes (HN xxx. 8, etc.). His special 
prominence Avas partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious but, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic {ib.). The first 
book on medical magic was attributed to him 
[ib. xxAuii. 6), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy.* Of all the authors on magic he is 
the most frequently referred to, and his name may 
be found cited as an important authority in 
‘dream -books’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic Avas much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert. procem. 1). One of the most notable 
contributions must haA-e been the so-called 
usually attributed to Aristotle [Frag. Aristot., ed. 
Rose, frag. 3211'.). Suidas [s.v. ‘ Antisthencs ’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for the 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenic thought, the hard-headed and 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV, Italic NAGIC. — The traditional historj' of 
Italic magic is not so Avell attested, but the 
assumption that, generallj' speaking, it Avas quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magic is the laAV of the TAvelvc Tables 
(‘Qvi FRVGES EXCANT ASSIT. . . . NEA'E AUEN,VM 
SEQETEM PELLEXERIS)® which forbids the trans- 
ference — by magic— of the crops groAving in other 
people’s fields to your OAvn. This primitive and 
universal explanation of the reason Avhy the AA-heat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 
yours are not never died out among the Romans. 
It is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chresimus [HN xviii. 41), and as late as 
the 6th cent. A.D. Ave are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, de Grandinc ct Tonitruis, 2 [PL civ. 148), 
that in bis time the belief AA’as current that the 
Avitches had formed a sort of trust and Avere trans- 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land AA-ith 
the significant name of ‘ Magonia.’ 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserA-ed by the Elder Cato [dc Agr. 70 f., 
73, 96, 102, 127, 156-160) and Varro [de Be Bust. 
I. ii. 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors [e.g., HN xi. 5, xxviii. 4 ; Sen. Queest. 
Nat. iA'. 7 ; Serv. on Bel. A’iii. 99 ; Aug. dc Civ. 
Dei, viii. 10 ; Pallad. i. 35). It Avill be observed 
that the only difference here betAveen magic and 
religion is that religion is oflicially sanctioned, 
AA-hile magic is not. The effect of the law of the 
TAvelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc- 
tion from the legal point of ArieiA*. 

DiA’ination, ns usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position between religion and magic. 
Hence neJcyoiimntia aa-os practised to a certain 
extent by priAvate indmduals, and Cicero's acensa- 
tion of Vatinius [in Vatin, vi, 14) is not so extm- 
ordin.ary as it sounds. 

IM. Berthelot and E. Rnelle, Collection da (noienf alchi- 
mMrtfrrec*, P.Aris, ISSS, ii. 

5 Bnms, p. CO. 
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The usual term for a raa^cian is malleus, but the word docs 
not occurin thelaw until Diocletian.i Veneficiam is the generic 
name for any magic ceremony, whether legal or illegal, and 
veneficus or veneflea as the epithet of a magician is used in the 
same way. The magus in Cicero’s time was stilt more or less 
associated with his Persian origin, bub with the first j’ear of 
Tiberius 2 he comes under the ban of the law, and after Trajan's 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic {Cod. Theodos. be. 16. 4 ; Cod. lustin. ix. 18. 7). Saga, 
‘wise woman,’ is probably one of the oldest words for a 
‘ witch ’ in the language, and the fact that it also means a 
‘ bawd’ is a sufficient indication of the saga’s social position as 
well as of her specifle functions as a magician. She is one of 
the standard characters of the Homan elegy. Striges (slriga, 
Petron. 63 ; Ital. streghe), lit. ‘ screech owls,’ was a name for 
witches which records the popular Homan explanation of 
vampires. 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to have looked upon Etruria, as 
a land of magic and magicians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
‘ Aquilex ’). So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Marsi, and Preligni were 
particularly famous for certain magic powers 
(Verg. ^n. vii. 758 ; Hot. Epod. v. 76, xvii. 29, 
60, Sat. I. ix. 29 f. ; SN xxi. 78 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 141 f.). The Romans saved the Etruscan hanis- 
picina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
(de Agr. v, 4) classes it ■with the rituals of the 
augures, harioli, and Chaldcei as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; bub, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his o-wn charm for a sprained hip has a auspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic had been 
exposed for some time to the influx of foreign 
religions which set in soon after the Second Punic 
"VVar; the overpowering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier ; and, as we have seen, Greek 
magic itself had been thoroughly commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Finally, our prin- 
cipal Roman source for the details of magic practice 
is the poets— and the poets confine themsdves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Cato’s time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magic or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Grmco-Roman Empire. 

Before referring to the ancient literature con- 
nected -with this subject — originally enormous and 
still formidable — it should be observed that no 
small amount of magic of a certain type had 
already passed into the category of what Hubert 
aptly calls ‘ magie 6temelle,’® i.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so common that the fact 
that it was ever magic at all has long since been 
forgotten — in short, magic that has been secularized 
and is reckoned merely so much scientific know- 
ledge already acquired. This explains why Pliny, 
a hard-headed Roman who had no use whatever 
for what he would define as magic, is for us a 
principal source for those magic formulae and in- 
cantations which long usage had made a part of 
medicine and the various sciences -with which he 
deals. And to a greater or less extent similar 
material may be found in any other ancient author- 
ity who deals with the same matters. One of the 
most important themes of Graeco-Roman science 
was the tradition of the given subject. Perhaps 
this explains the curious fact that in the course of 
time the very word itself acquired the 

secondary meaning of ‘ magic.’ 

For these as well as for other reasons already 
given, few sources are so valuable to the student 
of Grseco-Roraan magic as the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, especially if, like Pliny, 
the author is an inveterate collector of useful 
information, or if, like the de Medicamentis of 
Marcellus, the book is intended for home use. 
One of the most notable and characteristic develop- 

1 Mommsen, Strafreeht, p. 640, n. 3. 

2 lb. p. 640, n. 7. 3 Op. ext. p. 1501. 


ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or jMas-i-scientifio 
nature was treated as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magic of medicine, 
therefore, are the Theriaca and Alexipharmaca of 
Nicander (even more famous were the lost poems 
on the same subject by iEmilius Macer) and the 
long passage on snakes in Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu- 
larly valuable, too, are those ■writers who deal with 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the sjt 
of the veterinary — like Palladius and the authors 
of Hippiatrica and the Mulomedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are Ailtius of Ainida, 
Theophanes Nonnus, and Alexander of Tralles, 
but, above all, Cyranides and Dioscurides. Scri- 
bonius Largus and Serenus Sammonicus also might 
be considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
however -wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writers on agriculture and kindred themes 
{e.g., Cato, Varro, Columella, the author of the 
Geoponica, Gargilius Martialis), the writers on 
botany, beginning •with Theophrastus (Eistoria 
Plantarum), the naturalists, and the writers of 
^oo-iKd, like Neptunalius, are valuable. The same 
is true of antiquarians like Gellius and Macrobius, 
of the Paradoxographi, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the Parcemiographi. In short, omitting for the 
present that large and important class of ■writers 
who deal ■with the subject merely as a literaiy 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what his 
theme may be, is likely to contribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magic._ 

It is the philosophers, however, especially the 
philosophers of a certain type, who are most inti- 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the history of our subject. We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel the impact of foreign ideM 
and systems. The Orphics, the Mam, the worship 
of Mithra, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews — these 
are merely the most important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent by the con- 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. Laws were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
But they appear to have been practically powerless. 
The classical world was a babel of creeds, and m 
the time of Augustus the great capital was alive 
with a dozen diflerent kinds of magicians, from the 
lowly saga to the impressive Uhaldaeus. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might say, dangerously affected by these 
different varieties of heterodoxy ; but already 
powerful disintegrating influences had long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
Augustus, the meat tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orphism was prominent 
in it. But Orphism (and, for that matter, any 
other specific creed that one might name) wa 3 _ per- 
haps quite as much a symptom as a cause. Spiritual 
unrest was world- wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not contain it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less va^ue 
grew in volume and Intensity, apd finally reached 
its acme not far from the neginning of the -nd 
cent, of our era. There were creeds then— -liKe 
those of Isis and Mithra — that would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in that period — «.y., Apol- 
lonius of Tyana and the Peregrinus of Lucian 
who were philosophers of the contemporary type, 
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and posed as the more or less inspired founders of 
creeds — all charlatans, of course, but not entirely 
so ; and it is not altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring- 
ing through the ages instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 

Mysticism. — The unusual prominence of mapc 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a number 
of causes. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always believe in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
— hea^•ily recruited in a period like this — who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, but who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con- 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
mcredible — in a way sufficiently dramatic and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes — the 
willing deceivers and the willingly deceived — are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Philopseudes, i.c. ‘ Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of course, ridiculed the whole matter ; the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named ‘ the Voltaire of antiquity.’ 
Others undertook to demolish magic by argument; 
chief among these ivere the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans, i.e. those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite- 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of heterodoxy. Finally, however, there were also 
others — especially the Gnostics and the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy — who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Grteco-Roman times. This is the magic of mys- 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Porpliyrius (dc Abstin- 
entia and dc Mystcriis) and Froclus {dc Sacrijicio 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes,* is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly differentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the knoum methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half- 
way between religion and ordinary magic, and 
capable of moving in either direction. The philoso- 
phers, of course, emphasized the religious character 
of the combination, but, as Augustine (loc.cit.) saw, 
and as Porphyrins himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Frccn. Evang. v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactorj’- distinction between goctia, mania, and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char- 
acter and intentions of the indiridual performing 
the given ceremony — a criterion hard to apply and 
of no real value in itself. Their theurgia became 
dissociated from religion; its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character ot a religion ; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 
had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more by the 
various initiations of which he was so proud and 
the s.anctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
charged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
but it entered by the Gnostics, not by the philo- 
sophers — and this only in so far as the Gnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized ns a 
religious org.anization. So, too, the cult of Mitlira 
gave a religious character to theories and cere- 
monials that in Pliny’s time {EN xxx. 17 f.) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophita: 
and Uie regular associations of magicians.’ 

1 Op. cit, p. 1601. ’ Dlctcrich. p. 119. 


Theurgical philosophy was violently attacked by 
the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Cynics (Philostr. 
Apoll. lyan. vii. 39). Among the most important 
works were the Kara Sldyuv of the Epicurean 
Celsns (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Psextdomantis), 
and the Vo-fjrtiiv 4>u/)a of the Cynic QEnomaus. 
The Hpis Ma^TjgaTtKoiJs of Sextus Empiricus still 
survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian (e.y., in his Alexander scu Pseudomantis, 
Demonax, Philopseudcs, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in either 
religion or mythology. Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the Syrian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and cliarlatans, whose object is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians. — The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was different. According to 
Origen, Celsns had no right to deny the reality of 
maffic ; Augustine was quite certain that the rites 
used for summoning demons were efficacious {de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 6) ; and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the existence and 
power of magic (Epiph. Hmr. xxxiv. 1 ; Tert. Apol. 
35, de Aninia, 57 ; Eus. Prop. Evang. v. 14), especi- 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessary 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Ha:r. i. 13 ff'. ; 
Justin Martyr, Ami. i. 26). Paganism in any 
form was magic. For the Alexandnan theurgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a 
difference in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two : God was 
good, all the demons were evil ; the ]iagan gods 
were all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to be orthodox were the work of the 
demons. 

It will be seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction between the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, with a much greater emphasis on the secondary 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good and 
the other evil, per se. And the same old distinc- 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one was just as real as the other. The Christ- 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
between their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably be the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never were. The only waj’ to deal 
with the pagan gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Oral. viii.). They were just ns 
real ns ever ; the marvels and prodigies attri- 
buted to them were just as real and just as readily 
believed as ever ; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
‘ idols ’ still noddeil and gave signs from time to 
time, just as they had always done ; but that wtm 
a magica opcratio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Hccr. v. 28. 2 ; Eus. EE ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
etc., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
stUl clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues, 
hlany a priceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous mediteval story of the ‘Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular interest to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises as 
the Poimandres of Hermes Tri-smegistus, Asclepius 
sivc Dialogus Eermeiis Trismegisti, the Eiero- 
ghjphica of Horapollon, and the astrological works 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris.^ The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tabellce 
Devotionis, so many of which have come to light in 
recent years.^ 

The magic papyri. — But most important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert^ gives the 
list of those published doivn to 1904 ; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ {op. cii.), L. Mitteis and U. AVilcken, 
Papyruskxinde (Leipzig, 1912), the Archiv fiir 
Pajyynisforschung, and the occasional reports in 
Bursian’s JaAres^encAt des Idassischen Altertums. 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between a.d. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
IS peculiarly fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type which came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous efforts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of magic, and, as might be expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing ; some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerably abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitual formuloe are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely diffi cult to re- 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authoritieshabitually quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny’s statements in his account (ffiV 
XXX. 1 ff.) of the growth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient mamc: (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; uis 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanes. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. Democritus explained the magic books 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tomb; 
they were written in Phoenician. (2) The second 
is the Jewish school, descended from Moses, 
lamnes, and lotapes {Pap. Mag. p. 755 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 9 ; Ex 7'“'^-), and (3) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It ■will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 

ortant authorities in magic alchemy is Maria, the 

ewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
phers like Thales, An.oxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine magicians, i.e. the con- 
temporary or recent authorities, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zosimus, Synesius, 
Olympiodoms, Pelagius, and lamblichus. Now 
and then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It 13 no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
druidical, and Brahmanical elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Chaldaean influence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish influence, on the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 

1 See W. von Christ, Gesch. der griech. LitUraturS, Mumch, 
190S, 5 820, for editions, etc. 

2 See esp. W. S. Fox, ‘The Johns Hopkins Tabella Delixionis,' 
.iJPh, SuppL to vol. xxxiii. [19121 and references. 

3 Op. of. p. 1603 ff. 


and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they were the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks,* 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Grceco-Eoman type, but merely introduced certain 
powerful elements of magic. Especially important 
here was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god, as we should expect, is frequently 
mentioned in incantations, especially the difl'erent 
forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. F. G. Kenyon “ has 
explained ‘ Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-b^rdkluch dabh^rah, ‘ pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the m.agic 
of modem times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyuri, and Christian influenceis also evident; 
it followed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
aU is that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, w'ith a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms — are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, ^_we 
learn from the Book of the Dcad,^ a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the famUiar criterion of official recognition. So 
far as the Greeks and Homans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and mterpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulote 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

AU these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Grceco-Eoman magic of this later period 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.g., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horus. This is all well 
enough ; Horus was one of the family. But Isis 
learned aU her magic from one of the Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or — which, thanks to the doctrine_ of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing — by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturaUy turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Hence the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
especially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a certain 
extent the fact that magic is an ontlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

V. Theory ofuagic . — The procednresof raamc. 
especially of magic so highly developed as was that 
of Greece and Home, are, atfirst sight, bewildenngly 
complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi- 
ples from which they aU derive and upon which they 

1 Op, cit, p. 1513. _ , 

2 Gretk Papyri in the Brit, iluseum, london, 1893 L 

3 ed. E. A. W. Budgv, London, 1899, p. cli. 
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are all founded, are simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
hy supernatural means ; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession (cdroxos) is a 
^onstraint, any form of metamorphosis (such, e.flr., 
as lycanthropy) is a constraint, /ascinatio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic -with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing doAvn, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a KardSc<r/ios, a 
Karddecri!, a dejixio, a dcvinctio ; the removal of its 
effect is an api\v<rts, a solutio, and the correspond- 
ing verbs are, c.g., KaraSiio, dejigo, Xiiu, solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundaments idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
nails, and the binding of images. 

‘The object of every magic act is to put beluga or tbinga into 
or take them out of a state in which certain movements, certain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char* 
acter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is 
either imposed or removed.*! 

I. The doctrine of sympathy. — One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not be forced to explain 
all. This would he expecting too much of such a 
phenomenon as magic, in spite of the fact that its 
deductions are, in their Avay, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or — and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Romans — it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom itshehests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician ; he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all knoAvn powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
in the direct method. The simplest ancf most 
comrnon form among the Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see Charms 
AND Asidlrts) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and <pa.pnaKa. of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the 
supernatural power had already intervened in the 
preparation of the given article ; and the magician’s 
characteristic method of pluralizing for power is 
naively illustrated hy the rule that in preparing a 
(pdppaKov one should combine ingredients which 
indiridually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident, llie large use 
of magic of this tj'pe, i.e. tpappaKcia, helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems ; some of them are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive medicine is a fearsome adventure for the 
patient. In rare cases the mana inheres in the 
object as such, but this is generally a secondary 
conclusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects arc only con- 
ductors of mana — ^^vl^ich explains why they can be 
! Hubert, op. cii. p. lEOC. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms — 
such os honey, Hour, rain-water, etc. — have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules — some real or fancied 
resemblance, especiaUy the association adth some 
god, etc. A certain thing, e.g., is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘ Jove’s Beard ’ or ‘ Venus’ Ears ’ record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor : articles found in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals marie because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre- 
spond to tlie planets.^ Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false ; the reseda 
owes its power to its name only {EN xxvii. 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism.* 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert* defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we Mush our magic to act is represented by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. I. vi. 63 f. ; Soph. Aias, 1176) — 

e.g., apply a stone to a wart (contact and sj-mpathy), throw 
the stone away (symbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, 11 
you have a pain In the stomach, apply the stomach ol a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain heoomes his pain, etc. (J7A 
xxii. 149 ; Maroellus, xxvii. 123). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
the familiar nile of magic homccopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as magic is concerned, perhaps the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected ; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aided by magic. What Vergil called the exuyia; oi 
iEneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended solutio anions of the un- 
happy Dido {.^n, iv. 494 fl’.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of this principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. If, 
for instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
caULng up the deaci to whom those hones originally 
belonged (Tib. I. it 46) — which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat, i. 8; Lncan, vi. 630), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron. 63 ; Apul. 3fet. ii. 21). 
So, too, if we ■wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or an^hing 
nearly or remotely associated with them. Nothing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel or 
a thing than its real name. ‘ Rome,’ it is said 
(Tib. I. ii. 67 f., with the present -Nyriter’s note ; 
Macrob. III. ix. 2 ; EE xxviii. 18, iii. 66 ; Pint. 
Quocst. Earn. 61 [p. 279 A]; Serv. on AEn. i. 277 ; 
Solinus, 1 ; Lydus, de Mens, iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city -Nvith world dominion. Tlie 
true name, t.e. the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her irith magic, 
was a religious secret. So the clay or waxen image 
may he comparatively harmless until it has been 

1 Dictcrich. p. 171 II. 

s See esp. GIP, pt, L, The Magic Art, i. ch. S. 

s Op. eil. p. 1007. 
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ceremonially named wth the true name of the 
person whom it is meant to represent.* 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things which they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides {Hipjpol. 478 f.), 
€io‘iv 5* en“w5al koX Xo^ot SeX^cr^piot* 

^atnj<T€Tai rc TT)<rS€ <f>apfiaKov votrou, 

echoed by Horace {Epist. i. i. 34 f.) in 

‘ Sunt verba et voces quihus huno lenire dolorem 
Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem,’ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Grmco-Roman conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act [e.g., HN xxvi. 93). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

• Salvum sit quod tango I ’ ejaculates Trimalchio piously 
(Petron. 63), to ovoid possible consequences when ho touches 
his friend's arm to illustrate where and how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which words ? Ancient 
formulEB connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many cases 
nothing can compare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grammata attributed to the Dactyli.® 

_ But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, e.g,, as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology — 
Amphion, Orpheus, Vainambinen, etc. — are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute theporverof 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their practice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
class of sounds which are anything but musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686 ff., 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
were simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of sympathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Romans habitually describe them by stridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being inarticu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instnictive parallel is the primitive Greek 
yorp-eta. The yo-fpeis were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 271*’), they were supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 

1 E. Rohde, Psyche*, TUbin gen, 1907, p. 61 ; often in the 
papyri. 

a See E. Kuhnert, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 2771-2773, and refer- 
ences. 


peculiarity of their magic, viz. ‘ from their wailing 
and cryin" among the tombs.’ So, long afterwards, 
in Grfeco^oman times the charms described by 
stridor and stridere are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as ‘ wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and stridere outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is tliai 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

‘Ecce inter tumulos atque ossa carentia bush’s Umbrarum 
fades diro stridore minantur’ (Petron. cx-vii. 137): ‘auribus 
Incertum feralis atrideat umbra’ (Lucan, vi. 628; of. Stat. 
Phth. vii. 770 ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 600 ; Olaudian, in iJti/. i. 128 ; 
Ovid, Fosff, V. 458; Verg. .cEn. vi. 492 f.; Horn. Od. ixiv. 5; 
and Hor. Sat. i. viii. 40 f.). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridores of the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl — that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the piaioBavarot, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate’s Suppers). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits— so far as the cry 
alone was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the cry had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writer’s note on Tib. i. v. 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especially 
in the erotic sphere. The return of Protesilaus is 
a case in point (Roscher, s.v.), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan, iv. 25) immortalized 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles (Mir ah. 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘ Braut von Korinth ’ and 
Gautiers ‘Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor. I. viii. 13-18, speaking of Dipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colours 
(‘pupula duplex ’),* says -. 

‘ Hano ego nocturnas versam volitare per umbras 
Suspioor et pluma corpus anile tegi ; 

Suspicor, et famast ; oculis quoque pupula duplex 
Fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe micat ; 

Evocat antiquis proavoe atavosque eepulcris 
Et solidam longo carmine findit humum.’ 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual .side. 
Most frequently the witch is like Pamphila in 
Apuleius (Met. iii. 21), She assumes the form of a 
strix to fly to her lover ; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire — the sicccuha, as she was_ called in 
the Middle Ages — who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little by little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Gmico- 
Roman screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says (EN x. 34), seems to make 
no effort to look or act like a well-meaning anti 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
I See K. F. Smith, in Studies in Bonor of B. L. Gildenteece, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287. 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sure in anj’’ given 
instance whether the strixiB a real s(rix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 141) ? Indeed, 
as early as Plautus (Pseud. 820 ; cf. Propert. iv. v. 
17) strides already meant ‘witches’ as well as 
‘ screech-owls,’ and this designation of what is 
evidently the Homan parallel of the old Greek 
yoT^rei? records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2. Sources of mag:ic power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert* 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associates, if not actually identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing,* and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development of this principle among the Alex- 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Grseco-Roman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory iust mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how ? The theurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the eflbrt to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical systeni permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials cliaraotenstic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, but, above all, the magician 
must he an adept. Such persons may have a revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. de 
Idol. 9 f., Apol. 35). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.* Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The ‘ Book of Moses’ ■■ 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Koir/ioiroila (how the 
universe W'as made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, but with the stars and planets, i.c. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus, is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.° 

Tills is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whoso imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the sjiecial development of serious souls, some of 
them rc.ally great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To speak in terms of the 
average man and of the histoiy of the art as a 
whole, the ideas which determined the powers of 
the magician were much the same ns those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 

1 Op. ext, p. 1609. ® DIctcricli, p. 13G. 

5 Bcrthclot, il. SO. 

* W. Kroll, ‘ De Oraculis Chaldaiols,' in Sretlauer philol. 
Ahhandl., vii. 1 [18942, p. 60. 

® Diotcrich, p. ISO, n. 1. 


struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable ; again, 
it can be outgrown or easUy lost. Children, c.g., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.* Virginity 
has alw.ays been considered an important comlition 
of the power to prophesy (Geopon. XI. ii. 4 ; Pint. 
de Dcfectu Orac. 46).* The idea seems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as M'omen, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Aristog. i. 17 ; Aiistoph. Hubes, 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Dear. xx. 10, Dial. Mcretric. i. 2, iv. 4, Bis Accus, 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
m.agic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Rome they never lost tliieir importance. As a 
ipapfiaKls, hledea was typical of her sex. The know- 
ledge and practice of tpappascla as a branch of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 
‘ Magic ’ is a primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Those who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iii.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of ‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico,’ there are distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evD eye is a magician ; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (sohol. Aristo])li. Vespm, 
1014 ; Plato, Soph. 252 C ; Plut. de De^ectu Orac. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi- 

f ree is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
orn ■with a caul have the gift ot prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician. This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, esjiecially 
in conne.xion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc. ; Xantlius, frag. 28 [Affff i. 43] ; Sotion, ap. 
Diom haeit. proasvi. 7 ; Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod, iv. 105);* some — e.g., the 
Thibii (BN vii. 17) — owe it to the possession of the 
evil eye; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophlopcnes, the Psylli, the ilarsi, etc. (ib. xxvlii. SO, vll. 
lS-16). can kill snakes Biiiiply by breathing on them, or c.an cure 
snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Corinth could calm tempests (Hcsych. and 
Suidns, s.v. artfioitoirni), and so on. .Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (UX, esp. bks. vii. and xxviii.). 

In the majority of such cases tiie ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of os inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3. The powers invoked. — But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Greek and Roman magic is tlie 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greece and Rome were concerned, the theory of 
demons — those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due— was as characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 


I Abt, np, eit. pp. 245, 202. 

^2^S_ec^E.^FehrIe, ‘Dio kultisohc Keusobheit Im Altertam,’in 
3 Cf. Lobeck,'p. 1100. 
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followers (Plut. de Defectu Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specilic demons, panic was caused 
by Pan ; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the Moi/iai, ’AvdjKai, and Baa-Koo-ilvai 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in, the baths, 
and there are others who are merely d-Trippotat, or 
emanations. The efficacy, e.g., of the firyf demands, 
as Hubert observes,^ the creation of a demon or of 
a special god ^ — a curious but characteristic reten- | 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or be except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other sjiirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in ciuestion. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by something unexpected and unfore- 
seen. In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he considers it prudent to sum- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.g., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due ; hence the theory of the ‘ familiar,’ 
the magician’s own ‘ demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the supernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common to both maffic and 
religion. Most important here are the demons. 
Plato himself (Suidas, s.v. /layda), as well as the 
average man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.^ The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons — demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin- 
able function, but all of varying degrees of inferi- 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism ^vith a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the hands of demons. There are secretaries and 
under-secretaries, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
— a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘influence,’ t.e. the 
magician ; and it is curious to see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be so nearly human and, therefore, 
so much in sympathy -witn the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and lively interest in 
furthering the matter in hand. All this question of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed by Pro- 
clus and Porphyrins {de Mysteriis Mgyp,), and, in 
fact, the pronlinence of it is particularly character- 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
yoprela to the latter. The demons were identified 
with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced to 

1 Op. ciC. p. 1511. i Kroll, op. cit. p. 39. t 

3 J. Tambornino, *Do Antiquorum Diomonismo,' m RvV viL j 
riiK)91, posJim. I 


the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ. Dei, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (W. Anz, TU xv. [Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the peKvSalpoves, especially those who, like the 
piaioBdvaroi, died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.* The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic.^ 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. I. ii. 1, 
III. vi. 8) ; indeed, Pindar says (Pyth. iv. 213 ff.) that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘ draw down the moon ’ ; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag. 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi — 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess jjar excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,^ the Dea Triformis of the cross- 
ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful tram 
of questing spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she IS specially connected wth the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and tpdppaKa. The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ- 
ated with her. The hcnul<B, the firyf, the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris, and the rhombvs 
are only a few magic objects and properties directly 
associated 5vith her. The schol. on Apoll. Bhou. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Musseus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Cnthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisine- 
gistus (Diog. haeit. prooem. 7 ; Porphyr. deAbstin. 
ii. 16).‘ 

But the Kipioi 9eol, the great gods, are_ also ad- 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
— ^which we should expect — but those of Greece and 
Home. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the babel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with him, or of using 
’Ida as the name of the god of gods, or ’Idoi, in the 
feminine, to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of combining gods in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for the same purpose — all these are so 
many illustrations of the magician’s inveterate 
habit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘ become mere factors of a divine 
total.’® Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1 E. RIcss, In Rhein. Mus. xlviii, fl893J 307 ff. 

3 Deubner, p. 29. 3 Abt, op. ext. p. 197 ff. 

* Deubner, p. 21 n. ® Op. cit. p. 1613. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic effort to get at the true 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that such accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4 . Rites and ceremonies. — Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kincls of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
worded and presented that it is a command which 
must be obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and will 
destroy him if they can. The Homan account of 
the death of old king Tullus shows how dangerous 
it was in tlieir opinion — even in religion, much 
more in magic — for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that ‘ the witch who draws do-svn 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized m the Middle Ages, that the 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was 
generally held that of all charms one of the most 
difficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the 
moon’ — so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm Jiimself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The AiajSoXij Trpds 
SeXi'/vjjv preserved in the Papynis Paris, line 3622 fl'. , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
nfirvia 2eXdva, ‘ Our Lady Moon ’ — a suggestive 
forerunner of the ‘ magic circle ’ of which we hear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers 
with whom he has to deal.^ He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must he in such a condition that contact with 
the sjiirits evoked shall be without danger. Regu- 
lations vary, but among the most common are 
ayvcta, ‘purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity’ (cf. Tib. 
II. 1 . 11 f. ; the regular sccuhiUis so often referred to 
by the elegiac poets, etc.).. lilore rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
perfonunnce of the rite itself, and most important 
IS the observance of nudity or its ceremonial equiva- 
lent.’ The costume must be flowing, t.e. without 
loiots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white M-ith purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).* 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the operator 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This 

1 Deubner, p. 20 ff. ; T. Wfichter, in iJFT ix. 1 [1010]. 

- Cf. Fehrlc, foe. ctf. 

5 J. Deckenbnch, *De Nuditate eacra sacrisque vincuUs,’ in 
kl'r lx. S 11911]. 

* Set Abt, op. eiC. p. 118, n. S, for literature on this point. 


is vital. In most cases there are gestures which 
cannot he omitted.’ Equally important is the 
magician’s own state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 19). 

The time at vdiich the rite should he performed 
is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits aud associations of the god to be 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. Eor magic in general, but in 
particular for all magic connected with Selene- 
Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable ; so, too, any phase of 
the moon, but, above all, the new and full moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrology gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to be exerted 
by eacli. As a matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.’ 

Tlie place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be afiected. Roads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard nchyomaniia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the ma^cian is concerned. 

Einally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert.’ It involves 
the use of two kinds of rites. The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish tlie object itself of tlie ceremony 
by a logical application of the principles of magic 
action ; the object of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desirecf. In 
other words, to state it in terms of modem electri- 
cal science — the theory of which is curiously near 
to that of magic — he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions ; 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 


objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,* though used in a different way 
and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
from a similar conception. The Etrascaus used it 
in searching for hidden springs (Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v. ‘Aquilex’), and, as the VTitcr of this article 
can testify from i)ersonal observation, as late as 
twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasionally in the American countrj’side. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
have the apparatus of dactylomantia (Amm. Marc, 
xxnc. i. 29 ft'.), the lamps in lychnomantia, the 
basins of water in lecanomaniia, 'keys in their sym- 
bolic use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
to above, threads of different colours, portions of 
the dead, the firyf (Find. Pyth. iv, 213, and often), 
the famous rhombus, turbo, or vertigo, t.e. the 
‘ witches’ wheel,’ the rotation of wliicli, by imita- 
tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
will of the person whom one wished to gain, etc. 

’ Deubner, p. 86. for examples. 

; Abt, qp. ci£. p. 29211. ’ Op, rif. p. I5161I. 

* Tim yiamplra of Us use in classical litcroturo arc collected 
^o^den, Jahri. fur Phil., SuppL Bd. iviU, [1894] 31711., 
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All these end by being considered magic m them- 
selves, but, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action of magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of incuhatio.^ The purpose of incubatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream which he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients — and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one — the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered and 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bomer’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
Eoscher’s Ephialtes: eine pathologisch-mytholog- 
ische Abhandhing iiber die Alptraume und Alpdd- 
monen des klassischen Altertums, Leipzig, 1901,* 
Borner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused by burying one’s head in the 
pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
the nightmare, the incubus, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the appearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner* goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptraum, the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Koscher that Pan"s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed-quilts used 
by his primeval worshippers (cf. Latinus’s method 
ol securing an interview with Faunns in Verg. Mn. 
vii. 81 ff,), and, for that matter, that the incubi, 
succubcE, striges, and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered this world in the first place by the 
Ivory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cherished legends, our best and most thrillmg 
stories, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and characteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustration of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xi. 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this operation is due to the theory 
that, if itlie person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his place may be 
filled by a puppet, or some symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will be exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
cration of the one is immediately followed by con- 
secration of the other (Verg. Eel. viii. 74 f.), binding 
of the one by the desired condition symbolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by some effect on the other symbolized by 
such a process — as, e.g., wasting away to_ death 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, Amor. in. vii. 29 f., 
Heroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo (pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 1). 
One may cast a spell on Murits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eus. Freep. Evang. v. 12 ff.). 

1 h. Deubner’3 De Ineubatione, Leipzig, 1904, is the standard 
work on this subject. 

9 Cf. AJPk xxii. [1901] 233. 

s RdUel der Sphinx, Berlin, 1SS9. 


Hence we have cases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Sat. i. viii. 25f.).i Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schol. 
Bern, on Verg. Eel. viii. 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (foe. cit.) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient.* The value and philo- 
sophy of exuvia have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.* 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a ivritten 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet ■* ( Apul. Met. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
highest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator’s instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
i panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to be benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
proposed victim shall suffer.® 

The indirect method is also directly responsible 
for tlie conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task — the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plante, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some way magic rapport, finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themselves. Names and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic per se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengtliening certain syllables to an extraordinary 
extent, by abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them with affixes and suffixes, by rearrang- 
ing them in different combinations, and especially 
W disposing them so as to form certain figures.* 
!&amples still surviving are ‘abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas’ (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lat. , s.v. ‘ Arepo ’). The Ephesia Grammata 
belong to the same tj'pe (Porphyr. de Myster. viL 
4). Mystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of magic alphabets, by certain sacred inks, 
and so on. Numbers pass through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same magic power per se — 

e.g., there are seven planets. If, therefore, we wish to in- 
voke them, there is notiungso compeiling as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 


1 Cf. Kiess, op. rif. p. 908. . . 

3 B. Wunsch, Sethianisehe Verjluehungstafeln, Leipzig, 1S9S. 

3 Q. Knaaok, Rhein. Jfus. xlix. [1894] 310. 

4 For clay and waxen images see Abt, op. eit. p. 153 u., ana 
L. Fahz, in BFF ii. [1905] 12511. 

® See esp. Fox, op. eit. 

» Dietench, p. 63 ; K. DUthey, Rhein. Mus. ixvii. [1872] 375- 
419. 

7 K- Wessely, in Wiener Studien, viiL [1880] 134. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Prccp. litann. v. 14). Odd numbers have 
alwaj's been signiflcant (VcTg. Ea. viii. 76, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers like four, ninety-nine, etc., have a special importance. 

In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect method 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr. ii. 3, 10, 159), In the choice of what 
shall be sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both ; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance with the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
( Prccp. Evang. iv. 9) — 

4>atSpa pev oupavfoi?, x^ovtois 5' *i>a}.iyKia 
' dark victims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 
Df light — 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine,* honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. IS, 33), certain 
cakes dear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a white dove to Aphrodite, etc. — all common to 
hotli religion and magic — are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ; it is at any rate — as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators — a striking illustration of the law 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn hahe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hot. 
Epod. V. ; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. viii. 5),* and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect with 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities ns infant-sacrifice 
and jiromiscuous incest at their meetings— precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred with wearisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the eharge of human sacrilice is as 
conventional as it is untrue ; but it would he un- 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
sfich an outlaw, such a striver for extraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from what 
was quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which — ^in accordance with the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices — has been Imown 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations which, comparatively 
sjteaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finall}', it may he noted that, as was the 
case with the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, what- 
ever they were, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic j?cr sc. 

One important aspect of our ceremony — quite as 
important in religion as it was in magic — remains 
to l)e considered. As we have seen, the operator 
must he careful to follow certain prescribed^ rules 
in order to get into the necess.ary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods whom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, with the sacrifice which 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

' K. Kircher, ' Die Kikrale Bedentnne dcs Weinca Im Alter- 
lum.’ln /trrviii. (lOTO). 

s Sec also J. Grimm, Tmtonie Mythology , tr. J. 8. Stallvbrass, 
Londoti, 1SS2-SS, pp. 44-40, ISOOf. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he wishes to presen’e them to pro- 
duce some_ lasting effect (as, c.g., in a devotio), 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to whom the sacrifice itself was offered. The 
xaBapfiara, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Suppers), 
were deposited at the cross- ways. The more 
usual method was to eliminate them ceremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throwing them 
into running water or the sea (Verg. Eel. viii. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
Mavrefa KporiKij (Pap. Paris. 3095) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed with a 

E rayer to the god in which he was invited kindly 
ut firmly to go hack to where he belonged : 

'AwAfif, fiftnroTa, Kotr/tovtrpOTraT^p, jcat \u>pri<Tov etfrouf tfiouf 
Toirov?, 4»'a (Tvvrrjp-^fl to ira-y, *^IA«ea5 

It will be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes,* 
that among the (Ireeks and Homans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements were 
concerned, were practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, with some comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the whole, they arc treated 
with the same reverence. As we have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just ns character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at tlie time when these abnormaiities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The worship of these gods, whether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under world is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary — a complete 
contrast to the world above, a contrast regularly 
symbolized in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of the right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the 
most striking feature of the famous ‘ Black Moss ’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Hear. I. xiii. 2). The normal ‘ ‘Wliite Mass ’ 
is addressed to heaven ; if we reverse it, i.c. 
if we read it backwards, we address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he was 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a wicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction was soon established that, 
the more wicked and impious magic could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grmco-Roman paganism there seems 
to have been no such parodjnng of religious rites— 
above all, no such deliberate and malignant dese- 
cration of things considered divine as that of wliich 
we hear so much in mediaival magic and which 
appeared again in the modem cult of Satanism 
(g.v.), as described some years since by Jules Bois = 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huysmans.* 

Smnmarp . — ^In so far as there was any real and 
essential difference between magic and religion in 
Gneco-Roman paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
was largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distinction of official recogni- 
tion as defined and explained at the beginning of 


J Op. tie. p. 1520. a 
s l^-las, Paris, 1601 • 
do. 1903. 


Le Satanisme tl la magif, Paris, 1691. 
cf. also G. I.cgii6, lia Mfste noire, 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines — notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms — which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative successfully in ad- 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impossible, things — among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality — all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to combine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re-in terpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as Ave have 
seen, the pantheon of Grajco-Roman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in aU its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end nia^c was obsessed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by tbe time-honoured 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to be pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been careiully educated and 
refined, it Avas still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting Avith them its bene- 
factors and teachers. 

The same may be said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egypt and are much affected by local influences ; 
but, among other things, they shoAV that, under 
the circumstances, the old rule of official recogni- 
tion Avas eminently Avise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Kome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
Ai^ether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as Ave see it in tire papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it had clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even Avith the heavy handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comparative respectability. 
But its Aveaknesses Avere encouraged rather than 
checked. By the 2nd cent, the number of strange 
religions available, not to mention the semi- 
detached religious theories, had increased to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the lesthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com- 
plicated as it Avas dreary and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for us, Grmco -Roman magic in 
its best days Avas the familiar possession of all 
classes in a highly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid’s calibre and training 
may not have believed in it to any extent, but 
there never was a time Avhen magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major operations 
of magic Avere always being performed someAvhere, 
and, as Ave have seen, the charge of magic Avas 
ahvays kept alive in the courts. Hermione was 
far from being the only jealous woman to soothe 
her wounded pride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The charge Avas quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. i. v. 41 ; 
Propert. iv. vii. 72). Nor Avas the charge by any 
means ahvays unfounded. Pocxila amatoria Avere 
a regular specialty of the lena, or go-betAveen, and 
they actually Avere so frequently administered that 
the average man generally assumed that they Avere 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for Avhich 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are the traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions of Caligula’s tem- 
estuous brain (Jerome, Chron. Euseb., 1924 ; 
ueton. Calig. 50). 

VI. Magic in literature.— more or less 
familiar presence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the Avritten 
AA’ord. It is continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in laAV, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, hoAvever, is characteristic of any people 
among Avhom magic still survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator and the 
histonan of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Gneco- 
Roman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and the Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic Avas especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Roman tic 
historians of the Alexandrian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the Avriters of novelle and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for Avhom those schools Avere ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
Avell as the unbroken continuity, _ of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
No one could be more thoroughly alive to its 
{Esthetic possibUitieB than Avas Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use Avhich not 
even the semi- Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri Avere able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as Avell as 
inadAUsable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magic in 
antiquity. We must content ourselves with a 
passing reference to a fcAV of those magic oper^ 
tions Avhich are most frequently mentioned, and 
Avbieh by reason of their dramatic possibilities are 
best suited to the purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nekyomantia, 
calling up the dead to ask them questions. Nekyo- 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with Avhioh so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. I. ii. 42, and 
note). They also mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly awesome, 
butforAvhich the modern reader, at least,_can see 
no adequate reason until it daAvns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no 
necessary, preparation for nekyomaniia. These 
are producing earthquakes, splitting the ground, 
and making the rivers either stand still or run 
backwards. The magician uses his earthquake to 
split the groimd ; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequence of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
(i.e. be reached and affected by it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. (Edip. 
671 ; Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nehyomantia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ff.). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
performance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
before the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 ff.) was the 
masterpiece of its land. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nelcyo- 
mantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are AJschylus, 
Persce (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, CEdiptts, 
560 ff. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama. 
KM/iaKcs Xapupcwi, ‘ Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular staircase by which 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below. Nehyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Homan Eepublio Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Nccyomantia, and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by Philistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors during and after the Augustan age. 
Brilliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat. i. viii., and Lucian’s Nccyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homeric Nehyia, we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric pass^e js 
directly responsible for the 6th book of the Mncid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modem. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the Kord^ao-is eh AfSou, wddeh 
practically became conventionalized as a misc-en~ 
seine for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Sat. ii. 
v., Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead, and Clandian’s 
attacks on Eutropius. The Epichamms of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lncilius 
and Varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nehyomantia- is the most prominent 
and pcn'asive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-ohami Icnown 
as ‘ drawing dowm the moon.’ ^ It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nttbes, 
760, again and arain by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modern Greece. It was the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces : a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxes, the lost 
Thcttale of Menander {UN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, Philopscudcs, 14 ff., is a 

1 W. n. Roschcr, Sclme vnd Verirandtes, ticipzie, 1803, with 
a plate reproducing & va‘’C*minting of the process ; Sutpben, 
in Sltidtrs in Honor o/Z?, X/. GUderslfero, p. 216. 


masterpiece of its land. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that aspect of the 2nd cent, which sug- 
gests the modem milieu in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Lucian we have the ‘ Professor's ' story of 
how his aiscipie, Glankias, was saved by the great ‘ Hyper- 
borean ’ magician. It seems that Giaukias, a rich young orphan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Ciirysis — a genuine prototj'pe of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the ‘ Professor,’ as he says, ‘ felt it his duty ’ to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Fourminto hadto 
be paid in advance— to supply the necessary sacrifices— and six- 
teen more if the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
— which showed that the specialist was not only o great ntan 
but also a just and scrupulously conscientious man— he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of neisjiomantia, to call up the boy’s 
late lamented father and ask his consent. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but Dually toid them to proceed. A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony follows — how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the psychological moment, the dis- 
tin^ished operator ‘ told the sort of little flgure of Cupid which 
he had fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Chrysis.’ Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there comes 
a knock on Glaukias’s door, In rushes Chrysis, throws her arms 
around him, tor av ifipapetrraTa tpSxra. (* like a girl utterly crazy 
with love '), and there she stays till cockcrow 1 Then up rose 
the moon to heaven, down sank Hecate to Hades, and nil the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ‘Professor’s’ listener is not duly impressed. Be- 
sides, ho knows the girl. He doesn’t see the use, he says, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachmae. 

Such books as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by his predecessor, 
Nicander, shotv that change of form was quite ns 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma- 
tion was Circe’s specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods (Od. x. 212 ff.) has always remained 
the most famous literary account of the perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, tlie most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by magic are those in which Apuleius (Met. iiL 
21 ff.) and Lucian (Asinus [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Pamphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, ns a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those coses where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, c.g., says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own eyes 
and that it was done by magic : 

‘Has herbas atque hEo Pouto mihi Iccta venena 
Ipse dedit Moeria (nasountur pluriraa Ponto) ; 

His ego sxpe lupum Deri et se conderc silvis 
lloerim ’ (Eel. vlil. 05 fl.). 

But in all the famous werwolf stories of anti. 


quity,^ as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, bub the 
one famous passage is that in which yEolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus (0</. x. 19 ff.). Also 
unique — and terrible— is the spell of the evil ej’e 
cast by hledea upon the giant Talus (Apoll. 
Bhod. iv. 1652ff.). Ovid (iffcL vii. 160 ff.) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re- 
newing the youth of Jason’s father, jEson. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
(Apollod. I. ix. 27; Hygin. Fab. 24; Macrob. v. 
xix. 0 f.). This was the theme of the losb'PtforiJgoi 
ne'ikcnbach. op. nC. p. £0; Kirby Hower Smith, JUC, 
1S03, PublteaC. Modem Lang. Aesoe. o/Amer., 1831. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets -would have been a wonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary purposes.* 

Creusa’s robe was a famous theme. Euripides 
[Medea, 1156 ff.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca [Medea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easily be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the things 
which witches do because they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of nekyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late o-wners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, Met. ii. 21 ff. So, 
speaking in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod. v., was only a means to an 
end ; the object or the witches was to secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, iv. i. 12) ; therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he irritates the snake for some 
time before he kills it, so that it may secrete more 
oison and that the poison may be more -virulent, 
o, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up mthin. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agonizingly intense desire for food and 
drink, which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was removed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of superhuman power, a ipCKTpov secured in 
a special way for a special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of <papfiaKda., which Avas fully appreciated for its 
dramatic possibilities. In literature tlie process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. Khod. iii. 
843 ff. ; Valer. Elaccus, vii. 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met. vii. 
224 if. ; special emphasis Avas probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in his^Piford/ioi). She Avent out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
Avith a brazen sickle “ held in her left hand and 
behind her back, i.e. ayeraaTpeTtrl (see Hecate’S 
Suppers). 

So far as philtres are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literature is Avhat might be 
called the case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love.^ Its first appearance is in the scene 
between Hermione and Andromache (Eur. An- 
drom. 20511.), to which attention has already 
been called. The subsequent tradition of the 

S uestion at issue is a striking and characteristic 
lustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic Avas announced 
from the stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K. ; Afran. 
37811. ; Lucret. iv. 1278 ff. ; Tib. I. v. 43, viii. 23; 
Ovid, Med. Fac. 35 ff., Ars Amandi, i. 299 ff.). At 
some time in the unrecorded past it Avas riven a 
ncAV turn and made the basis of a properly illustra- 
tive and sprightly anecdote in Avhich the appropri- 

J Abt, op. cit. p. 173 fl. 2 Ib. p. 169. 

3 Kirby Flower Smith, 'Note on Satjros, Life of Euripides, 
Oiyr. Pap. 9. 157-S,’ A,TPh xxxiv. [19131 C2-73. 


ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror 

any great conqueror AA-ill do — ^Avas in the position 
of Hermione, but possessed the Avisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Conj. prcec. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyms, 
loc. cit., it Avas held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one Avho is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. Those Avho have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Tavo examples may be given by Avay of illustration. 

The first {Mel. i. 11 ff.) is told by Ariatomenes, and might be 
called ‘ The Witches’ Revenge.’ While travelling about Thes- 
saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old Iriend whom he had not seen lor several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a famous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, had been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away. 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes in the 
morning. Aristomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep as once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lay awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just ns be had 
dropped off into a doze, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then in walked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrying 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, and 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in his marie 
slumber. Aristomenes could see all this from beneath his 
trundle-bed and hoped he had escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. 'No,’ 
said Meroe, changing her mind, ‘ let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his friend with a little earth,’ With 
that Socrates’ head was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
I heart out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood in her bottle 
so skilfully that not one betraying drop escaped. When this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge into the wound, with the 
words: 

‘Sponge, sponge, born o’ the main, 

Haste ye, haste ye back again I 
AVhen you reach the river-side. 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, flowing fast, 

Bears you onward home at last.' 

Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
women left the room, the doors flew hack in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft ; cf. Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 4111.), ana all was as before — all but the murdered friend. 
How was Aristomenes to explain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porter was obdurate and even auspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on the corpse — whereat the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. Alter 
oil, it had only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late in the day. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when it was time, proceeded to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristomenes, knelt down on the bank of the 
stream to drink. As he leaned over, his neck gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead. So then and there Aristomenes dug a shallow grave and 
•covered his friend with a little earth.’ 

The second story (Met. ii. 32 ff.) is unique os a satirically ex- 
aggerated illustration of what can be accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair chance. 
During his stay at Hypata young Lucius, the protagonist of the 
book, Avas entertained by his father’s old friend, Milo. The rest 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, Pamphila, who was a re- 
doubtable sorceress, and Fotis, a beautiful slave-girl, -with whom 
Lucias immediately fell in love. One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late and very dark — and the wine had been very strong. Jnst 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of rivo great burly 
figures jostled up against him on either side. Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out his sword, and ran 
them both through. He was barely awake the next niorning, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, 'vnen 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and ofllce, and arrestco 
him for murder. 

The trial scene, which begins at once. Is a masterpiece, it 
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nil seemed like a nightmare to the prisoner at the bar, and his 
impressions are fuily shared by the reader. What surprised 
him— and io surprises us too — was that the trial was held in the 
amphitheatre. Stranger yet, every seat was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the piliars to get a better view. Alter 
the trial had gone on lor hours, some one suggested that the 
prisoner must have had accomplices, and that he be put to the 
torture and made to name them. At this point the poor old 
mother ol the two murdered ones came lonvard, and insisted 
that the unleeling assassin he compeiled to look upon his 
Innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
side, and decently covered with a cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his wUl, to raise the cloth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men cold in death, but two wine-skins — horribly 
gashed by his ruthless falchion blade, but unmistakably wine- 
skins. A huge roar of laughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystified, but relieved, Lucius was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Eisus, the 
goddess of laugliter. His own contribution on this particular 
occasion had been so original and successful that the city had 
unanimously voted him a bronze equestrian statue. Lucius 
was still mystified and, indeed, somewhat resentful. As soon, 
however, as Fotis had the opportunity, she let him Into the 
secret. 

As Pamphila was passing the barber’s shop the day before 
the * murder,’ she had caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Bceotia wlio was in the chair having his hair cut. She fell in 
love with him then and there, andwentstraighthome and began 
preparing a charm to draw him to her. The necessary pre- 
liminary, of course, was the possession of something belonging 
to him. ‘ So,’ as Fotis says in substance, ‘ I was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber c.aught me before I 
could get away, and our reputation in town is so bad that ho 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my dress. I 
was in despair. But on the way home I passed a shop in which 
a man was clipping the hair off some wine.skins. So, to save a 
beating, 1 picked up some of the yellowest locks I could find, 
and managed to palm them off on my mistress for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
you started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
well. The robbers whom you mot and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those looks— two passionate wine-skins 
struggling madly to get at their love and melt at Iier feet. And 
BO it comes that "non liomicidam nunc, sed utricidam am- 
pleoterer” ("the lover now in my arms is after all not a 
homicide, but a jugicide’’).’ 

But nothing, perhaps, is a clearer proof of the 
prominence of mamo in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Ileiim has abundantly shown,' the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the moat popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mtmiw (see 
Drama [Roman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma- 
tions of men and animals were frequent ; all kinds 
of charms were performed ; the efl'ects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
popular divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incubo, Anna 
Perenna, Ephialtes, etc., were all favourite char- 
acters. The play went on in fairyland qnite as 
often as on the Imperial streets or in the Imperial 
country-side. And sometimes, no doubt, it was 
hard to teU which was which. And yet the mimxis 
was realistic — the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of Urajco-Roman magic empha- 
sizes the undoubted fact that, after all, the real- 
ism of antiquity was not, and never could bo, our 
realism. Ine native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folUore was too rich and 
interesting, to allow it. Ma^o was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Gra;co-Roman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues ; and these two great Aryan 
races of the lilediterranean basin, in some otlier 
respects as well, retained to the la.st their unique 
and priceless gift of never really growing old. 

LrrKRATiniE.— ’This is given for the most part in the text. The 
best and r ' . ' ‘ 

Hubert; i: ’■ ... 

tailagw. ■ : ■..:■■■ • ■■ ■ - , 

1800, is still valnable ns a general survey. R, Heim, ’ Incanta- 
menta magica Gra'ca Latina,' Jahrb, ftir class. Plixtol., Snppl. 
Band xix. 11803] pp. 463-670, collects and discusses the actual 
texts of surviving charms and inc.-uitations. Particularly valu- 
able for Biiecinl topics is the JicU'gionsgcschxchlliche f'ersxichs 
und Voraricitxmgen (EFF). cd, ft. Wunsch and L. Dcubner, 
Giessen, now in its l&th volume. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 


1 HrrZrimui, Berlin, 1003. 
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MAGIC (Indian). — I. SiKDU . — Indian magic is 
essentially the profession of certain castes, though 
magical rites may be practised by lajTuen and 
magical moperties are attributed to countless 
objects. TJie caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hindu but has iluliammadan elements 
affiliated to it. The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical powers which 
he hasacquired through the performanceof religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, and the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
posing as a faqir. Thus, in the tale of the magic 
boat, the gift of it comes from a sadhit, or religious 
mendicant.' Brahmans, however, possess much 
magical lore, though the practice of magic is not 
a Brahmanical function and the sections wliich 
make a profession of it tend to form sub-castes. 
The Brahmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over 50 jotias, or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
83 Tnbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unlcnoavn to free-masonry ; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success in gambling, etc.,* as well as to 
ensure easy parturition.* 

The Yogis in particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold — a claim which 
enables them (and those w’ho personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 


This power Is said to have been discovered by the Yogi Dina 
N&th, who, passing one day by a money-changer’s shop, saw a 
boy with a heap of copper coins before him and asked for souu 
in alms. Tile boy replied that they belonged to his father, bu‘ 
offered him some of his own food. Touched by his generosity 
and honesty, the Yogi prayed to Vifnu for power to reward the 
boy, bade him collect all the copper coin he could find in his 
father’s house, and then, melting it down, recited mantras, or 
charms, and sprinkled a magic powder over it, whereby it was 
changed into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sul^in 
Altamsb (a.d. 1210-S0), who witnessed Dina Nath’s perform- 
ance of a similar feat, and in commemoration of it had gold 
motiars struck with Dina Natli’s name on them os well os his 
own. These Dina Nathi mohars are said to be still found. 
The secret of the mantras and the powder has been banded 
down, but is knoivn only to the initiated. 


1 . Occasions. — Magical rites are practised at 
Aveddings, during pregnancy, at birth to pro- 
cure oll'spring and ensure its safety and to deter- 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead. 

(1) Marriage . — The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plough the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure a crop, so at weddings a Telugu bridegroom 
of the Balija c.aste performs a mimic ploughing 
ceremony, stirring np earth in a basket A\uth a 
stick or miniature plough.* Similar rites are in 
vogue among the Palli,* Kamma,® Sambadavan,’ 
and Tottij’an.® The Kamma bride carries seed- 
lings in' iier lap, apparently to be planted hy the 

f room. Among the Kupu a milk-post of Odina 
Vodicr is set up, and, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.® An Unni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, Avhose floAvers she should present to 
the deity.'® The parting of the bride’s hair Aidth a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the ploughing 
rite." 


xue inuian conceptions mat an me is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginning of a 
Avedding, the Bedar scatter rice and gram [dhal) 

’ ^ ^ ^ USS3] I CS6. 

* E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India. Madras 
1009, L 144. The full rite is of interest. luaoras, 

s Jb. vi. £0. 6 Jb. lii. 103. ~ Ib ri 355 

8 7f>,vu.l9S. 8 16.111.235. v- vi. 555 . 

10 Ib. Tii. £20. The milk-post is sometimes made of twisrs of 
other trees-e.?.. amontt the Airamuijaiyan it is made of thre. 
kmd^of trw, tidying Brahmi, Alfpu, and Siva (16. i. 14). 
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seed on some Tvliite-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is concluded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 
pair, taken to the village well, and cast into it — 
obviously to ensure their fertility.^ An Idaiyan 
couple sow nine kinds of grain in seven trays,* 
and the Mala groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up.* Apparently the wide- 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by five women, e.g., 
in Bombay.^ 

The grindstone is also used among the Bhondari 
in Madras ; the bridegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain wth it ; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married women each touch seven times 
■with a grinding-stone an areca nut placed on his 
head.* A Bedar couple are invited by the Brahman 
priest to stand on a grinding-mOl placed beneath 
the^anda?.® 

Among the Agamudaiyan a grinding-stone and 
a roller, representing the god Siva and the goddess 
Sakti, are placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain- 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven pots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched lamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot in front 
of the lamp.* The grinding-stone is mso used in 
Bombay.® 

The future offspring of the union is symbolized 
among the Komati by a doll which is rocked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it.® The Parivaram 
use a stone rolling-pin to represent the child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as ‘ the milk is ready.’ The Konga Vellala bride- 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction to every marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
■villagers ; but the fruit is not explained, and the I 
myth is probably {etiological.** A newly-married j 
Bedar or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over them.** 
In Bombay the rice-powder is used to personate 
the baby.*^ 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a child in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one.** On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites,** more especially if they have 
sons living ; whereas widows and those whose chil- 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites.** Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions.** Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women ; e.g., among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the bridegroom’s sisters, go 
to a stream in procession to bring water for cooking 
purposes in decorated new pots.** 

Water as a source of fertility also plays a great 
part in wedding rites. Thus bathing is an essential 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddings, and 
visits to a well or stream are very common. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus among the Alitkar of Bombay 
a couple already married bring pots from a potter’s 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate rite the boy pours water from a 

r Thurston, i. 205. 2 jj. u. 359. 3 Ih. Iv. 384. 

4 BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 159. * Thurston, L 233. 

« Ib. 201. ^ lb. 13. 

a BO xviii. pt. 1. [1885] 124. » Thurston, iii. 333. 

10 Ib. vi. 168. U Jb. iii. 420. 

12 Ib. 1. 202. 13 bG rviu. pt i. 216. 

11 lb. xii. [1880] 117, xviu. pt L 217, xx. [1884] 132. 

15 Ib. XV. pt i. [1883] 101. 16 Thurston, L 33. 

17/6. 107. 13/6. 1041. 


jar. A jar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow’s re-marriage.* 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 
caught by the bridal pair— e.g., among theGudigara 
of Madras the Holeya let the fish go after kiss- 
ing them.® But the ICsatriya, in Madras, only 
pretend to catch them,* as do the Nambutiri 
Brahmans.* 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions clay, 
is also in evidence at weddings. The clay is formed 
into a revolving lump, like a lihga, and wheel and 
clajr together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of liiiga and yoni.'^ 

The Pole-star (tihruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhati in Madras, and, as the wife of the 
Vasistha, is pointed out to the bride as the model 
of conjugal fidelitjr.* 

(2) Birth . — Magical rites to procure children are 
very usual. A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning do^wn seven 
houses. In Madras a Koyi woman sometimes 
throws a cock doivn in front of the cloth on which 
portraits of ancestors are se^wn, and makes obeisance 
to it,® and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 


a corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed.® 
Pregnancy, moreover, involves peculiar risks neces- 
sitating the protection of magic *® and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the heel- 
ropes of a horse,** which might apparently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage — a common 
belief in the Panjab. In Travancore tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to cast out devils.*® 

When his wife’s first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair otow long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child’s 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
crescent moon.*® A Mukkuvan husband also_ lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth. 
A coco-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to be shaved, and the 
coco-nut is smashed to pieces by one of his own 
sept.** A Nambutiri Brahman also remains un- 
shorn while any of his wives are pregnant.** 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child’s sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture with a coco-nut-palm flower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child’s sex, 
the birth of twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess Kali is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is offered to her 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s body.** 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child’s sex is the so-called svmanta of the Sudras 


in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over the woman’s back by her 
husband’s sister.*® 

To ensure that the child shall be a male the 
pumsavana is performed in the third month of 
pregnancy, the wife fasting that day until she 
13 fed by her husband ■ndth a OTain of com and 
t^wo beans symbolizing the male organ. Some- 
times curd is poured over them before she swallows 
them, and she also pours juice of a grass into her 
right nostril.** 

1 Draft Monograph No. 62, Ethnographical Survey of Bombay, 

*907. , ,, , 

2 Thurston, il. 306. 3 76. 330. * Ib. v. 87. 

5 Ib. V. 203. 6 Ib. Iv. 191. 7 Ib. i. 15, 103, 143. 

8 Ib. iv. 63. 9 Census Report, 1901, 1. 206. 

10 BO ix. pt. L 31, 161. 11 NIEQ ii. [1892] § 136. 

12 Census Report, 1901, i. 331 ; of. Thurston, 11. 4m 

13 Thurston, iv. 23. 14 /i. v. 115. “/J. 169. 

16 Ib. ii. 73 1 *7 Ib. -ri. 102. M /6. v. 211, 213. 
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Quite distinct from this Brahmanical rite is one 
observed in the seventh month in Travancore. 

The woman goes to the foot of a tamarind tree, where she 
receives n thread seven yards long. This she entwines round 
a tree, and, if it breaks, either she or her child will soon die. 
Next day ihe thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of tamarind leaves. On re-entering the house, 
he also gives her tamarind juice to drink, pouring it through 
his hands into hers. The priestess employed in this nte 
then pours oil on her navel, and from the manner of its 
fall divines the child’s sex. As she drinks the juice, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted ; and, if it fails to strike root, the child is doomed to 
adversity.i 

Among the polyandrous Kammalan the woman’s 
brother gives lier rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Hihiscvs.^ 

In protracted labour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Chakabu or Chakrahhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it suffices to draw a plan 
of the fort and drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed off.® The origin of this 
rite is obscure. The ‘ fort of Chakabu ’ is a game 
played by children : they make a maze on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencU. A dot within represents the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. Vaisnavos of 
the Vallabha sampradatja, or school, often make 
their arti in this shape.* 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an ‘easy 
time ’ ; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘ easy time,’ and she gives 
some of it to the sufferer. Here the luck or 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. 

In one caste, the Malas of the Telugu country, 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is put in a pot in 
which are nlm leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a do^ or other animal should carry it off, which 
would make the child a wanderer.® 

(3) Death . — A magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dasaris, a class of priests who 
minister to Sadras, in Madras. If a Dasari is 
offended, he will revenge himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his omi head. Nows of this 
is miraculously carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when collecteu, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish which come to life again on being 
placed in water, by joining together limes cut iu 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the ■s'ictim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried out 
reverently.® 

2 . Agents. — First-born children have power to 
stop rain. Muslims say that they can do so by 
stripping naked and standing on their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and bum it.'^ A first-bom son 
leaning against anything will, it is believed in S. 
India, attract a thunder-bolt to it.® Girls bom in 
the asterism of Mula are believed in S. India to 

E lace their mother-in-law in a comer, i.c., make 
er a widow, and so sucli a ml, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband.® 

Just as charms are made out of various natural 
substances, so such substances often possess magical 
powers. The acacia is inhabited by o.jinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
bed ; no one will be able to sleep on it. Here 
r Thurston, il. 410. This rito cannot be s.ald to correspond to 
the putiutarano, which is intended to Influence the sex ot 
the child. 

2 Ib. ill. ISl. 

sjvanidZ Settlement Report, 1SS3, p. 164; A. Cunningham, 
drelictoloTical Surrey Reports, Calcutta. ISTl, ii. £23. 

* XJRif V. § 642. ® 'Thurston, Iv. 369 f. 

» lb. SS2, ~ PXQ i. 55 116, 403. 

« yiRQ i. tlSOll 5 S7S. ® lb. 5 370. 


the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
magical properties; a mau who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. For 
twenty-one days he must take a pot full of water 
daily to the jungle, and on his way back cast half 
of it upon a particular tree ; on the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it ; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage.* The tree called barkhar (Celtis caucasia) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it down 
or tampering with it loses all his hair and becomes 
very ill. It yields a milk which raises blisters, 
and even to sit in its shade, while it is exuding it, 
has that effect. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the Murree Hills, in the Pan jab, hut in that 
very part the Gujars use amulets of batJear (its 
usual Indian name) to ward off the evil eye (na^r) 
from both men and cattle, and its fruit is also 
much relished.® 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at once 
be caught ana burnt, and the smoke allowed to 
touch the bite.® To cure saya, or consumption, 
in a child (said to be due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and thrown 
over or near the child) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the child’s weight.* Toothache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread- 
ing sand over a clean piece of board and writing 
on it the first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
The patient then holds his aching tooth between 
his thumb and index finger, and touches each 
letter in turn with a pointed instrument. When 
he reaches the sixth letter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wislies for relief. He should 
reply ‘ two years,’ as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Garo, in Assam, collects a 
reed-like grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats certain exorcisms. Then they carr 3 ’’ 
a cock to the nearest stream, kill it, and let its 
blood fall into a toy boat ; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 
The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
off the ill-luck.® 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, and women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, after which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a woman 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling into disuse.® 

Magic squares are in vogue among Hindus. 
Thus one wJiich totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague ; one totalling 100 every way causes excess 
of milk in cows and women and of ghi in a chum ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, if worn round 
one’s neck or in one’s pagpi (turban), bring any 
person under one’s power;® and one totalling 16 
each way brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops. Squares totalling 55 and 20 each way should 
be placed under one’s seat to ensure success at 
play.® 


1 NJNQ iv. [1894] 5 797. 

2 PRQ ii. {1SS4) 5 272, and Selection Calcutta Rericie, viil. 
[1890] 124 (Calaitta Rerieie, Ixxv. [1SS2] £90). In the latter 
R. C. Temple identiflev the Mar with theSIw. ra(a, or banyan- 
tree, hut describca the batkar os a low thorny shrub of the 
zizyphxis, or jujube, temily, the fruit ot which is tlie ‘ fruit of 
paradise * in Arabic poetry— on which account the tree is much 
prized in Tripoli and Tunis. 

2 yjSQ i. 5 603. 4 II, I E81. 5 /j, j 

« A. Playfair, T/te Garos, London, 1909, p. 110 f. 

7 Eamdl Settlement Report, p. 181. 

8 PSQ L 5 403. S Ii, 5 £37. 
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The power of magic is so great that by mere 
assertion of its potency a hlr, or demon, may be 
brought into subjection. 

Fast the whole ol a ninth lunar day falling on a Friday, and 
in the evening eat sweet rice milk. At 8 p.m. don red clothes 
perfumed, and make a circle of red lead on the ground. Sit in 
Its centre with four cardamons, some catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves. Light a lamp fed with clarifled hutter and say: 
‘ Incantation can break down the stars ' 6000 times — and a demon 
will be at your servioe.l 

II. Islam. — Muhammadans classify magic as 
high ('ulwi), divine {rahmant), low {sijli), and satanic 
{shaitanl). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names — the 
ism-al-cizam, which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by which the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good jinn, are also efficacious, and ivritten charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Qur’an, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures. Satanic magic is 
condemned by all good Muslims. It depends on 
Satan’s aid and that of the evil jinn, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and hear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment (al-sihr) 
is a branch of this magic ; but, as it has been 
studied with good intent and with the aid of good 
jinn, there is a science of enchantment which may 
he regarded as lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorphosis. Metamorphosis is 
effected by spells or invocations to the jinn accom- 
panied by the sprinkling of dust or water on the 
object to be transformed. Against enchantment 
and other evils a talisman {tilism), i.e. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magical, or 
a seal or image on which they are engraved, is 
effective. When rubbed, it calls up its servants. 

Divination (al-hihana), which is also practised 
by the aid of Shaitan, is obtained by magic, by 
invoked names, ani by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are; d!ar6 al-mandal, inscribing the en- 
chanter’s circle,® cLarh al-raml, the moving of sand, 
'Urn al-nujum, astrology,® and al-eijr, or augury 
from beast and bird.^ 

The Imam Zamani rupee is said to be dedicated 
to that imam, and is worn by Muhammadans on 
the right arm when starting on a journey.® 

The names of 'Ali and the imams are used in 
magical squares according to the abjad, or letter- 
value system of computation. Notices of the 
custom are not uncommon in Indo-Persian his- 
tories as having been practised on the Mughsd 
court-ladies.® 

Islamic medicine is acquainted with the olive of 
Bani-Israil, a stone found on the banks of the 
Indus. It is black with a little red and yellow, or 
olive-coloured with small white lines, and is used 
only for sprinkling over wounds and stings by 
Muslims. Hindus are said to worship it as a god, 
and to the Persians it is kno-wn as the sang-i- 
Yahu, or ‘stone of Jahweh,’ or the fyxjar al-Huniid, 
or ‘stone of the Hindus,’ in Arabia. Jasper (in 
Pers. yashm, Arab. Mjar al-bashqf, or ‘hard 

1 NINQ V. § 214. 

2 3landal is doubtless from the Gr. /idrSaXov, and not con- 
nected with Skr. nunyjala, a circuit or group of villages. The 
/lavSoAov was a kind of drum used to conjure up demons ; hence 
an enchanter's circle. 

0 It was taught by the two fallen angels Harut and Marat, who 
became enamoured of the songstress Zuhra, who ascended to the 
sky and mingled her splendour with the star Zuhra (Venus). 

■* H. Wilberforce Clarke, Divan-i-Hdfiz, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 
616 f., citing the Mishkat-al-MaiSbV}, ii. 394, 384, 385, 388, and 
MirdC al-zamdn, i. 1. For a charm to divine which of two rivals 
will prevail see the Sirdj al-raml by Maulavi Boshan 'AE and 
the Jfifdug al-raml by Muljammad 'A (Jar Mai Lahori, Lucknow, 
cited in Divdn-i-Hdjiz, ii. 831. It consists in writing the two 
names in abjad, and dividing by nine. Then, if both the 
quotients be odd or even, the lesser in number will conquer ; if 
both are equal, the lesser in age ; and, if one be odd, the other 
even, the greater in number will prevail. 

5 SINQ i . 5 695 . s PXQ L S 688 . 


stone ’), when olive, green-yellow, or opaque green, 
is used in charms ; and, when white, in medicine. 
The hair of a child will never turn white if a piece 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a piece is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a woman’s thigh, it en- 
sures painless labour ; and, if by the light of lailat 
al-gadir (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and tlie picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wounds in battle.* 

III. Magic and religion.— I t has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the con- 
fusion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg® regards 
the sacrificial ritual of the earliest known period 
as pervaded ivith primitive magic, and he tells us 
that the rites celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of magic of every kind, and that the forms em- 
ployed are of the highest antiquity. Sylvain 
Ldvi® observes of the sacrifices prescribed m the 
Brahmanas that they have ali the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro- 
ducing evil as well as good ; it is only distinguish- 
able from magic in that it is regular and obligatory, 
so that both matters are treated in the same works. 
Thus the Samavidhana Brahmay,a is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adbhuta 
Brahmana portion of the Sadvimla Brahmaria. 
M. Bloomfield® also holds tliat ivitohcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites, 
the broad current of popular superstitions having 
penetrated into the higher religion of the Brahman 
priests who were unawe and possibly unwilling to 
cleanse it from the mass of folk-belief which sur- 
rounded it. 'W. Caland,® in his introduction to the 
Kauiihx Sutra, enlarges on the agreement between 
the magic ritual of the old Vedas and the shaman- 
ism of the so-called savage. Indeed, some authori- 
ties would derive Brahman from brahman, ‘a magic 
spell,’ so that, if they are right, the Brahman would 
seem to have been a magician before he was a 
priest.® 

On the other hand, J. G. Frazer^ also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
appears always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most, 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsists 
under the great religions, like Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam, which may come and go ; and 
in support of this thesis he cites Oldenberg for 
the Vedic and Monier Williams for the modern 

E eriods. It is to this deep-seated and universal 
elief in the existence of spirits, which fill aU 
created matter — the sky, the earth, trees, beasts, 
the earthly waters and clouds — that many, if not 
all, magical practices are to be ascribed, at least 
in their inception. At every stage of a ritual 
sacrifice, e.g., spirits have to be appeased, and the 
very stake to which a ^vitling victim is tethered 
for the sacrifice must be cut, shaped, and erected 


1 PNO iL § 17, quoting from the Makhzan al-Adinyat, ol 
‘Treasury of Medicine,’ of Muijammad ^usain of Delhi, 1781, 
published by Newal Kishore, Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

3 Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 69, 177 (for particu- 
lar examples of the blending of magical with religioua ntual m 
ancient India see pp. 311 f., 369 f., 476f., and 6221.). 

3 La Doctrine au sacrijice dans les Brdhmanas, Paris, isus, 

p- 129. , . , 

4 Sgmns of the Atharva-Veda (SBE .xlii. [1697] p. xirf.). 

3 Aitindisches Zauberritaal, Amsterdam, 1900, p. ix. 

t O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Aitertams- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 637 f. 

7 GB3, pt. L, The Magic Art, London, 1913, L 2281, pt. Ji-, 
The Scapegoat, do. 1913, p. 8911., citing Oldenberg, P-39;-. 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and L\fe in Lnaxa, uo, 
1883, p. 210 f. 
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■ft-ith the most minute precautions against their 
sinister influences. Every point in sacrificial ritual 
is symbolical, but the guiding principle in it is not 
magical, but religious. By the part of the stake 
which is dug in the sacrificer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its bop the world of the gods. _ But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. In the whole ritual of animal-sacrifice at 
the stake (yilpa), as prescribed by the Satapatha 
Bralimana, there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices’.^ 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic was derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
iilpa, ‘ black magic,’ may be the ori^nal form of 
sifil, or, conversely, the Arab word stjli may have 
been Sanskritized as iilpci. A ^pioal rite in 
Hliia illustrates the spiritual basis of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de- 
stroying an enemy, it is known as chel, or ghat, I 
in the United Provinces. A vessel is filled with j 
iron nails, knives, etc., and sent by certain incan- 
tations through tlie air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and kills him. But, if a river inter- 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghatbai (lit. 
‘ferryman’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must be made to induce him to let the vessel 
cross.® Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spirits, however it works and whatever its origin. 

Literatchk. — i. Tlie Hindu literature is vast, but mostly un- 
published. It comprises many treatises on special topics— e.;;., 
the Kashlaali (?) Sukdcoji, a Gurniukhi MS, contains only magic 
squares lor nil kinds of ailments.s It commences with the 
Atharvaveda, upon which and other texts is based Alfred 
Hillebrandt, Riival-LUUralur ; Vtdischt Opfer and Zauber 
{=QIAP iii. 2), Strassburg, 1897. 

li. The Slii'a Muhammadans, who are prone to occultism, 
j..v» f<-r '---i-r — — — ; *iie Ja'afar Jdma, Safinat al-nijst, 

■ al-da'iedt, Nuknrim al-ikhldq, and 
.1 ■ : ‘ ■ . , . 'i Sunnis also have books on magic : 

such are the lIujarrabiit-i-Dlrbl and the ifagsh-i-SulaimSn.* 

H. A. Hose. 

MAGIC (Iranian). — l. Religion and magic. — 
Although religion and magic are two essentially 
diflerent things, the interpenetration of the two 
is fairly common ; but nowhere are they so intri- 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrine of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the Guthas, and the Later 
Avesta. 

In the Gathio hymns we find a religion of a 
highly moral character. It admits of no deitj' 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly undertakes a struggle 
ag.ainst the lower bdiefs and the magical practices 
of the people of the time. The cult of the daevas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
winch Iiaoma {q.v.) was drunk by the worshippers 
were specially condemned.' 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
cerers (gdtu) and ■witches {pairika), but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated ■with them have found their way back 
into religion. The whole subject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
(sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a lower standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
mcluding much that is in origin magical. As is 
well knoAvn, this is the system called dualism 
(g.v.). It is based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 

1 J. P. Vogel. ‘The Sacrificial Post* of Isapur,' in Areheco- 
logical Surveg lleport/or 1910-11, Calcutta, 1914, p. 44 f. 

! XIXQ 1. S 351. S PXQ 11. 5 901. * lb. 1. { 686. 

f Moulton, Earlg ZoroasManitm, p. Tlf. 


Ahura Mazda, the real god, and the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainjm. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil. Each creator has thus 
communicated to his cre.atures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit — 
a contest which will not be settled before the end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, "we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral- 
izes the evil deeds of his opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and eSective 
power of his own against demons. 

A good work is an act of war, capable of helping 
effectively towards the triumph of good over evil 
and having, therefore, an efficacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxious activity of evil 
creatures such ns evil spirits ; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites. 
The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, ■vrdth the latter, material interests 
are generally at stake, whereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religious purity of the 
faithful (aSavan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. The contrary state, the 
impuritj' of the imps of the dnij (drcgvants), has 
to oe destroyed. 

2. Purification. — For the Zoroastrian the normal 
means of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit’ — a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sin, how- 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evil 
spirits, of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 
though invisible, pollution — a moral disease like a 
bodily illness— and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
all evil. A material means of removing that pollu- 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of good 
creation, cures an ordinary disease. The power 
of purif3’ing man from impurity belongs in the 
highest degree to water — an eminently good ele- 
ment of Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances — e.g., gaomaeza (urine of cattle) — are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these su'bstances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magicjil proceeding ; the 
priest has to sprinkle every part of the body in a 
definite order, beginning with the head, till the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the 
last refuge of the evil spirit. Dogs have a speci- 
ally powerful wholesome influence. More intri- 
cate ceremonies tending to the same result existed 
besides this relatively simple one — e.g., the great 
purification of the nine nights (Pahl. harainiiin 
nu Saba) expounded in Vend, ix.; the ground is 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows are draivn, 
according to a strict ritual ; gaomaeza is put into 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, and is 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by means of 
a spoon and a stick of a fixed size, etc. The pro- 
ceeding cannot, however, be completely identified 
■with magic, because, however material the concept 
of purity may have been in the thought of the 
Iranian people at that time, it was, after all, a 
duty not confined to human interests in this world, 
because the activitj‘ of the purifying subst.ances and 
acts derives from an essentially beneficent power, 
whereas the counter-spells, although tending to 
1 Uoultoo, p. H4. 
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neutralize noxious influences, are regarded as 
possessing a power of the same kind as the one 
which they oppose, and, lastly, because the rites, 
in spite of their magical tendencies, are devoid of 
all mystery. They are a public and accepted 
procedure, assumed — wrongly, of course— to date 
back to the Prophet’s teaching, and forming part 
of the sacred struggle of good against evil. Man 
is supposed to make use of the weapons which 
Mazda has put into his hands for a contest in 
which he is serving the lord’s interests. Never- 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration towards 
magic has taken place in these ceremonies, and 
also that many an ancient mamcal prescription 
for averting evils may have been introduced. 
This process is analogous to that which we ob- 
serve in Mazdaism from Zoroaster to the Later 
Avesta period. 

Moral beings, like the amesha spentas {[g'.u] 
justice, good spirit, piety, etc.), have been turned 
into — or, rather, identified with — the genii of fire, 
cattle, earth, etc., and Sraosha, ‘obedience,’ has 
become a good spirit protecting men during the 
night against demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
{Bund. xix. 33). * 

3 . Sacrifice. — Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of purifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the Iranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenberg® is quite right when he 
says that sacrifice is in Vedie times a gift to the 
god, which, in the mind of the sacrificer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not by 
way of compulsion, but by securing his powerful 
goodwill. This conception, however, was likely to 
degenerate, and did. Indra and Agni are some- 
times described as being mastered by the sacrificer. 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great fire, and, by kindling fire, one gets 
the sun to rise. Indeed, the Satapatha Brdhmana^ 
says_ that the sun would not rise if the flre- 
sacrifice did not take place. A similar process 
can be traced in Iran, where the sacrifice is 
given its place in the general cosmic conflict, so 
that it 

‘ is more than an act of worship ; It is an act of assistance to 
the gods Gods, 'ike men, need food and drink to be stronf: ; 
like men, they need praise and encouragement to be of good 
cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes.’* 

Sacrifice has thus a value of its oivn inde- 
pendently of the ivill of the gods. It is an act 
of war, helping God in His struggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that gods also have to 
practise cult : 

* Auharmazd performed the spirituai YaziSn ceremony with 
the arohanpels {ameshospendaii) in the Rapitvin Gah, and 
in the YaziSn he supplied every means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ 6 

The value of sacrifice in itself is also to be 
discerned in the fact that it produces merits in- 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
sacrificer. If he does not obtain them for himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store {ganj) 
of merits.® The sacrifice of the haoma (=Ina. 
soma), although itself not really magical inprinciple, 
was specially prone to develop in that direction. 
The haoma^soma, in the thought of the proto- 
Aryans, was a plant wherein resided an extra- 
ordinary strength of life capable of giving im- 
mortality to the gods, who were supposed to live 
on it like the Homeric gods on afippoala, and of 
giving a superexaltation of life to man, in whom it 

1 L. O, Cosartelll, Philosophie religieusfi du 3[a^d4isme, Farid, 
1SS4, § 106. 

3 H, Oldenberff, Religion des Veday Berlin, 1S94, p. 304 f. 

3 IT. iii. 16 (Oldenber^, p. 110) ; SBE xii. (1882] 328. 

* Moulton, p. 417, note. 

5 Build, ii. 9, tr. West, SBE v. (1880] 14. 

® Casartelli, 1 250. The YaziSn ia the ritual reading of the 
Vasna, 


caused intoxication. As was said above, the haoma 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gathio 
religion in company with the magical procedure of 
the ffaem-worshippers. In the post-Gathic period 
we see it reappear, but it has been deprived of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical drink.* 
Not only was it supposed to confer a greater 
intensity of h^an life, but it was regarded as a 
highly beneficial spirit, imparting to man also the 
gift of spiritual life and a title to the supra- 
terrestrial reward.** It led to a division into two 
haomas.^ The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow Imoma, the other, supra-terrestrial, called 
the white haoma, was identified with the tree 
gaokerena (Pahl. gdkart) ‘ that stands in the middle 
of the sea Vouru-KaSa . . . that is called “the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.’ * It is by drinking the gaokerena that men 
on the day of the resurrection will become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop of 
haoma on the lips of a dyin^ Zoroastrian. Haoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
fecundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from Vohu Manah, and to be the son of 
Ahura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to magic, altliough 
it is extended to domains to which healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain — e.g., the 
gift of swiftness to horses in races, of healthy 
children to pregnant women, and of bridegrooms 
to rfrls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely connected with a mystical 
bird which took the soma= haoma from the place 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men.® The Avesta speaks of the bird SaSna, which 
is the Siniurgh of the Persians, who make him play 
the same part as the bird Varengana in Yt, xiv. 
35 f. — a part which is completely magical,® 

‘ Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird VSrengana, Oh 
Spitama Zarathushtra. With that feather thou shalb rub thy 
body; with that feather thou shalt curse back thine enemy. 
He who hath a bone of the mighty bird or a feather of the 
mighty bird gaineth (divine) favour. No one, (however) 
magnificent, smiteth him or tumeth him to flight; he first 

g aineth homage, he first (gaineth) glory; the feather of the 
ird of birds bestoweth help.’ 

Thus we have here to do with a real amulet. 

4 . Spells. — If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may become a spell. 
The message of Zoroaster to man is a manthra, a 
noble word which properly means ‘utterance,’ 
‘word,’ ‘ordinance,’ but has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of ‘spell’ and, indeed,_the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita- 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the e.xact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and diligence in a noble 
calling.'* The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairya ([g.v.] Pars!, honovar) — a kind of 
profession of faith — have stifiened into a mechanical 
repetition of formul®, and have acquired an infinite 
power of their ovvn, so much so that they become a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. The BundahUn 
(i. 21) narrates how Auharmazd, having recited the 
Ahunavar and uttered its twenty-one words, con- 
founded the evil spirit and secured the victory over 
him, in the first days of creation. The power oitae 
same prayer and of some others is also expounded 
in Vend. xix. (cf. also Yt. xvii. 20). Eecited as 
many times as is prescribed on every occasion, they 
help as a spell the purification of man, which is 


1 Moulton, p. 72 f. . , ^ ,onK_ 

2 C. P. Tiele, Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, isw- 

1901, ii. 222. , .. 

3 Casartelli, § 173. * 

5 So Odin ns an eagle carries away the mead. The loctor 
was supposed to have shot off a feather of the cagif 
(Oldenberpr, p. 247). , ,,, 

B Art. Charms and Amttlets (Iranian), vol. ul. p <48. 

7 Moulton, p. 163. 
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primarily attained by the marvellous power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if the manfAra is mentioned 
as a regular means of curing diseases. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
by the manthra, the last being the most powerful. 
A series of formulce is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con- 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyaman, the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxi. 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
some fragments of other parts of the Vendidad and 
of some very well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind (Vend. xxii.). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian god: in the Veda he is an 
aditya (Aryaman) who is generally found in 
company with Varuna and Mitra. He is abeneficent 
andlielpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur- 
vives in Parsiism as the \zad of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Faridun 
(=Thraetaona), who, having killed the dragon Azi 
Dahaka, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Iranians knew, more- 
over, of a healing fruit, which, according to Bund. 
iii. 18, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
coming to the ox, ‘so tliat its damage and dis- 
comfort from the calamity (eaniSn) might be less.’ * 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
diseases must, of course, be put the numerous 
incantations and mystical formulaj for removing 
the pollution inflicted upon anything which has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend. viii. 14 ff., 
e.g., explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
of dogs or men have been carried cannot be traversed 
again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog -with four 
eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
three times across it and an dtharvan has gone 
along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting words of 
the honovar. Vend. vii. 28 ff. contains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
a corpse, and formulse for all lands of good elements 
infected by the same pollution (cf. Vend, x., xi., 
etc.). In such cases the Gathds had become a mere 
spell (cf. Vend. x. 1 ff.). The reason of this custom 
with regard to corpses is originally a magical one, 
which has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old conviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot occur -without the 
maleficent intervention of some spirit, which has 
therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
was to pass into the po-wer of the drtcj Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 
reduced by this demon by protecting all good 
eings and substances from its power and freeing, 
as soon as possible, the beings or substances that 
had fallen into its hands. The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
in many other circumstances — e.g., in the case of 
a woman on the eve of child-birth {Vend. xxi. 8, 
12, 16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.^ 

S. Fire. — Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any pollution, fire occupies a 
prominent position. It is well known that among 
the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which is not far 
from being superstitious. Here, the process is not 
n degenerative one, but rather the elevation of an 
elementary and, to a great extent, magical belief 
which is common to many nations, but which is 
specially Indo-Irauian (cf. art. Fire, Fire-gods, 
§ 6 f.). Fire is the great purifier, which illnmin- 
ates the night, keeps off bitter cold and -aild beasts, 
and, as such, is the great enemy of demons and 

1 SDK V. 18. 

5 W, Ociger, OsiirdnUehe KuUur, £rlang:cQ, 18S2, p. 832. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in the proceeding 
of Indian magic, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda’ — a name which is taken from the atharvans, 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
myth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dahakn 
(Yt. xix. 45 ft'.) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Indeed, fire, in the conception of tho 
Persian dtharvan, keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch^ as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every- 
thing impure, and must on no account be put m 
contact with anything that is not pure, least of 
aU with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has become an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest offspring 
of the good spirit, the purest part of his pure crea- 
tion,® the -weapon of Ahura (Ys. li. 9), It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda.* We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the hahrdm fire 
is the most sacred. It is supposed to be an emana- 
tion on earth from the fire above and the most 

S owerful protection of the land against foes and 
ends.* It took its name from Verethraghna (Skr. 
vrtralmn), in Indian myth the genius of -victory 
and the slayer of the demon Vrtra. 

6. Influence of stars. — Astrology, os is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to -ns ; but there is abun- 
dant e-vidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The proto-Aryan element of 
astrolatry -was extremely small, in contrast with 
BaWlonian religion.* We have, ho-wever, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apaosa (Yt. viii. 2011.). 
It is a very good genius which, at tho da-wn of 
creation and before man was created, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
-waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs concerning the part of 
Tistrya as we find in the Avesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain spells were in use. The Great BundahiSn 
says : 

‘ The pla^e created ngalnst SaTstin Is abundance ot witch- 
craft; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrolo;;}' : those wizards produce . . 
enow, hail, spiders, and locusts.'® 

On the other hand, it was a current belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malim influence ; but 
this does not oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon meus fate (cf. 
art. Fate [Iranian]). 

7. Recent superstitions. — ^Among the supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham- 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs which persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old Maz- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 
some specially marvellous ones, as well os the 
extensive practice, among the Babylonian Magi,® 
of natural or magical treatment of diseases by 
herbs, probably explains the important part played 
by plants in the superstitious customs attached 
to the ancient Persian festivals as described by 
Persian writers® — e.g., rubbing with olive oil on 
the day of NaUraz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (alitlira) to avert dangers, hitting 
> V. Henry, J/ofn> dans I’Inde, Paris, IPW, pp. 4, 188, 23S. 

DarracsKter, SS£ i\-.2 [1895] p. Ixxvi. 

* Tide, p. SOS : cf. 11. K. Dhaila, Xaroastrian Theology, Kew 
York, 1014, pp. 42 f.. 1S1-1S7. 

4 Danucsteter, p. ixiv. 0 Sfoulton, p. 210. 

• Moulton, p. 209. 7 Pliny, UN xrr. C. 

* Decourdemanche, RTF xxiiL 209. 
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an eatins animal with an orange on the day of 
A.dar in November as a way of securing happiness, 
giving garlic to one’s friends on the Gos ruz (14th 
Dec.), and boiling herbs on the same day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with liquorice on 
the day of Di-mihr ruz in order to avoid starva- 
tion or misery, eating apples and daffodils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter- 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woman’s bosom, to make her fertile,* etc. 

The power of fire against evil beings is illus- 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahman (Vohu Manah) festival (10th Jan.). This 
fire, on which perfumes were thrown, was lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wild 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.^ AnquetU du Perron re- 
orts that on 15 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 
old a spell, written on a sheet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlic, in order to remove 
the devs (daSva) from their houses.® The magic 
for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
water on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year.^ 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the departed are said to come and pay a visit to 
their relatives, who prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls — or, rather, the fravashis (q.v.) 
— are supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.® 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con- 
cerning the fravashis. 

The up of the Gathic hymns and of the chief 
Zoroastrian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

’ In order to overt the influence o( the evil eye or to cure a 
child ot some disease, a parent will occasionally hire the mobeda 
... to read from the Yasna, the Yaahts, or the Khordah 
Avesta; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 
pay to have the Vendidld Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
that the curse of sterility may be removed.'® 

J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye^ 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all that 
comes from the human body — e.g., hair or nails.® 
Amulets are also used for the same purpose.® 

LnERATUBB.— There is no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Mazdaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter 
(A1I6, Paris, 1892-93) ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 
London, 1913. For spells and charms see literature at end of 
art. Charms and Amulets (Iranian). For Parsis of. J. A. 
Decourdemanche, in RTF xxiii. [1908] 209 ff. ; D. Menant, Les 
Parsis, Paris, 1898. A. J. CARNOY, 

MAGIC (Japanese). — Japanese magic is such a 
vast subject that, if we were to treat it systemati- 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions, 
it would be almost impossible to give even a bare 
index to the volume that would have to be written 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every- 
thing that springs from foreign influences, and 
even in Japanese magic proper we shall ignore 
the general classifications under which the in- 
numerable details supplied by the rich literature 
of the country might oe arranged. We shall con- 
fine our attention to emphasizing the essential 
point, viz. the existence of magic in the-very heart 

1 Menant, Les Parsis, p. 116. 

3 Decourdemanche, p. 214. * Menant, p. 103. 

4 Decourdemanche, p. 216. ® lb. ; Menant, p. 106. 

s A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 
1006, p. 378 f. ; Khudayar Sheriyar, in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
MadressaJnlnlee Vol., Bombay, 1914, p. 299 f. 

7 J. J. Modi, ‘Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the 
Eye,' JASB iii. [1894] 333-346 (reprinted in Modi's Anthropo- 
logical Papers, Bombay [1911], pp. 43-60). 

8 Modi, ‘ Two Iranian Incantations,' JASB viii. [1909] 657-672 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 340-354). 

8 ilodi, ‘ Nirang.i-Jashan-i.Burzigarin ' and ‘ An Avesta Amu- 
let for Contracting Friendship 'JASB v. [1900] 393-405, 418-425 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 122-139). 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiefly to the 
ancient rituals (norito) collected in the Engishiki 
in the 10th cent., although several of these — and 
precisely those that contain most of the magical 
element — were certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mythioo- 
historical works, the KojiJd and the Nihongi, which 
were written in the 8th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito, and explain- 
ing them vvith the help of certain related passages 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equally 
ancient sources, rather than by abstract classifica- 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what Japanese 
magic was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem, to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formulse, solemn incantations, 
and we shall see that at the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by which the magician 
priests of primitive Japan conquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in the 1st ritual, Toshigohi no 
Matsuri, which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest {naka- 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor, 
addressed the gods in these words : 

‘ I believe in the presence of the sovereign gods of the Harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-bundled ears and 
in lu.\uriant ears the late-ripening harvest which they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will fulfil their 
praises by setting up the firstfruits in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake-jars, filling and rang- 
ing in rows the bellies of the sake-jars, in Juice and in ear.' 

Other offerings are then enumerated, among 
which we notice a white horse, a white pig, and 
a white cock. Now, a 9th cent, document, the 
Kogoshfii, gives the legendary origin of this detail : 
Mi-toshi no Kami, ‘ the god of the august harvest,’ 
had cast his curse on the rice fields ; but the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same white 
animals, the secret of a magical process which en- 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritual 
is, therefore, based on a history of magic. The 
main point to remember from this first text, how- 
ever, is the conditional character of the offerings 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to- 
wards the end of this document, where the officiant 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure 
of the waters on which irrigation depends. This 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con- 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promised 
in exchange for the services expected from them, 
and thus find themselves morally compelled to 
render them. "We accordingly see at the very be- 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between 
these very human gods and the priestly magicians 
who exploit their power. 

In the 2nd ritual, Kasuga hlatsuri, we again 
find this idea of the bond which must unite 
the oflerings with the services rendered; fo*' 
is ‘in consequence’ of these offerings that the 
gods are asked to protect the sovereign and his 
court. We may also observe that, of the four gods 
worshipped in the temple of Kasuga, the first two, 
Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsu-nushi, were repre- 
sented by magical swords (cf. Kojiki, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 36), ana 
that the other two, Koyand and_ his wife, are con- 
nected with the famous eclipse in which that god, 
by his ‘powerful ritual words,’ helped to bnng 
back the sun-goddess {Kojiki, 64). _ 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, Kiross 
Oho-imi no Matsuri, devoted to the goddess of food- 
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Her -worshippers make a hargain with her ; while 
bringing her various offerings, tliey promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, Tatsuta no Kase no Kami no 
Matsuri, is just as characteristic, and, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
unkno-wn gods have bungled all the crops, and the 
diviners have not been able to discover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself ‘deigns to 
conjure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
a dream. Th^ are ‘Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
reuuire certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
‘ -will bless and ripen the things produced W the 
great People of the region under heaven, firstly 
the five sorts of grain, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.’ Here it is the gods who state their condi- 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them ‘ without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak- 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn : if, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send ‘ bad winds and 
rou^ waters,’ but to ‘ ripen and bless ’ the harvest, 
they will grant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will be their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, 6th, and 7th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and come to the 8th, 
Ohotono-Hoqahi, i.e. ‘ Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace.’ 'i'his title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined^ in its own text in the words, ama 
tm kusnshi ihaJvi-goto, ' the celestial magical pro- 
tective words.’ It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do ; this is shown by the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the words 
pronounced ; for, in another passage, certain ‘ cor- 
rector ’-gods [naho) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the words of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on the magical charac- 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. We have 
a description of it in the Gi-shiki of the 9th cent, 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ, vol. ix. pt. ii. [1881] 
p. 192 f.). A priestly retinue, in which we distin- 
guish chiefly the nakatomi, the imihc (‘ abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
in every direction ; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s pri-vy, the vestals sprinlde rice and 
sake, while the imibo hang precious stones on the 
four comers of the rooms visited by them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
sammai, which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom — ^whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera- 
tive power, of the vital force which combats illness 
and death — the rite in question was very frequently 
practised in Japanese magic. Rice was scattered 
inside the hut in which a woman was about to be 
confined ; in the divination at cross-roads {tswji- 
ura; see art. DIVINATION [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on the road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order to take aftenvards ns an 
oracle the words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line ; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended from 
heaven to Mount Takachiho, grains of rice were 
thro^vn at random in the air to disperse the dark- 
ness from the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil influences. Through 
the whole of Japanese mythology there is the 
sparkle of jewels, some of which are talismans — 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
cleyera, and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
{Kojiki, 64) ; jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make tlie tide 
flow or ebb at his will (i6. 150) ; jewels which 
even aimed at resuscitating the dead, as wo 
shall see below. "We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand the magical rOle of the red jewels which, 
araded in the imperial apartments, caused the 
ark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the imihe recite the ritual ' in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian sorcerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods ; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by the harp [koio-nra], one of the practices of the 
omciant was a complicated whistle. All this magi- 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of all, the 
propitiatory rites whicn the imibc have accom- 
plished in hewing doivn the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which — 
e.g., serpent-bites, or the droppings of birds falling 
through the smoke-hole in the roof — are ritutu 
‘offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the corrector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact — that the ‘ innumerable 
strings of luck-bringing grains ’ have been made by 
sacred jewellers ‘ taking care to avoid all pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
these details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual. Mikado Maimri, 
‘Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influences of the ‘crooked’ gods [maga), 
and come to the 10th, which is much more im- 
portant. This is the ‘ Ritual of the Great Purifica- 
tion ’ (Oho-harahi). This ritual was recited by the 
chief of the nakatomi, at the end of the 6th and 
the 12th months, to blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant : the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the Eve 
of St. John in different countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced W the majority of 
men at this time, and which, in Japan, still takes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ‘expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites ; but the ritual 
is often mentioned os if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony — ^ivhich provesthe magical power ascribed 
to the words recited. This ritual begins by stating 
clearly that it is the emperor who ‘ deigns to purify 
and wash away’ [harahi-tamahi kiyome-iamafu) 
the offences committed — from which we see that 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to 
intervene really play a part inferior to that of the 
emperor, and act only, so to speak, at his command. 
The right of absolution which he exercises thus 
arises from the general sovereignty conferred ‘ re- 
spectfully ’ upon him by the celestial gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, as the continuation of 
the text immediately recalls. Then follows tho 
enumeration of ritual crimes, voluntary or not, 
which are to be effaced (see Revon, Anthologit de 
la litttrature japo7iaisi:, Paris, 1910, p. 28 f ). We 
may select from this list at least two offences con- 
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nected with our subject. The one is the 'planting 
of wands ’ {ktiski-sashi) in rice-fields, probably with 
incantations — a process which an ancient native 
interpretation e.\:plains as the erecting of magic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to be 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other offence 
(maji-mono serutsumi) is the ‘ performing of witch- 
craft,’ either in a general way (cf. Kojiki, 326 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
kemono-tafushi, ‘ to kill animals,’ which precedes 
it). In any ease the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a question of black magic; and 
that is why the norito, although it is itself a 
magical text, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed, the great nakatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite ‘the powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual ’ {ama tsu norito no futo norito- 
goto). The native commentators tried for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that it simply referred to the norito itself. This is 
the ‘celestial’ ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and whose 
‘ powerful words ’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated — an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earth will 
approach to listen, and all offences will disappear, 
being swept oflf, carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swallowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether regions 
by the god whose breath chases before it all im- 
purities, and there they ■will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deity who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nalcatomi, the magician who 
knows the sacred words which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more certain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these gods to 
listen attentively, just as the oro'sving cocks, the 
lighted fire — all these magical processes of the myth 
of the eclipse (Kojiki, 63-66) — would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
(Nihongi, tr. 'W. G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the ■wind. Then 
an order is given to the urabe (‘ diviners ’) to throw 
into the river the expiatory offerings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which -sviU disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritual 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic which has inspired the whole of it. 

We may mention the 11th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the hereditary 
scholars of Yamato pronounced immediately before 
the_ ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
which they presented the emperor with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
scapegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a gilded sword on which he breathed before it was 
taken from him, with the same intention of driv- 
ing away,_ after this magical transfer, both the 
sins committed and their material support. 

Another ritual which is plainly magical is the 
12th, the title of which, So-shideume, ‘ Appeasing 
of the Fire,’ shows that its purpose was not to 
worship the god of fire, but to banish him from the 
palace. As in the 10th ritual, the text first recalls 


the celestial revelation which has confided to the 
emperor the ‘powerful words’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Then it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this ‘child with the wicked 
heart,’ who caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (cf. Kojila, 32-33) ; 
and tells how Izanami herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river-plant, and the princess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose marical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Then, 
in order that this wicked god ‘ may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palace of the august 
sovereign,’ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the effect of captivating and subduing him. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con- 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urabe 
in the four outside corners of the precincts of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus (hi kirirusu) 
of which a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 13th ritual, Michi-ahe, also aimed at em- 
ploying certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as ‘preventive 
gods’ (sake no Jcami) against the epidemics sent 
by the demons. The ritual begins by reminding 
these protector-gods, without great reverence, that 
their duties were inaugurated in heaven itself, 
where they already served the son of the gods. It 
then dictates to them what they must do ; 

* 'Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country, there 
may come savage and unfriendly beings, consort not and parley 
not with them, but if they go below, keep watch below, if they 
go above, keep watch above, protecting us against pollution 
with a night Warding and a day guarding.’ 

In return they are presented with offerings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads ‘like a multitudinous assemblage of rooks,’ 
and, finally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
‘ powerful words ’ of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
Oho-nihe, ‘ Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, ‘new 
tasting,’ which had a propitiate^ purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice (Uga no Mi-tama). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-name, celebrated 
some time after the accession of the emperors, 
and constituting a sort of religious coronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself ; but it is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony ■with 
which it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in which magic occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festival, 
when the emperor in person, surrounded by ladies 
of hono'ur who repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast which he had just offered to 
the gods. 

The 15th ritual is another document whose 
magical value appears as soon as it is placed m 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Mi- 
tama shidzumuru, which shows that its purpose 
was ‘to appease the august spirit,’ *.c._ the spint 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im- 
perial soul in his body, of recalling it if it seemed 
to wish to escape — in a word, of rene'wing magically 
the ■vital force of the sovereign for the cpming 
year and thus prolonging hisTife_. This is 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonsdi, which 
was celebrated at the end of the year in the sanc- 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihong^ ii- 
373). Now, the gloss identifies this festi'val '"dth an 
ancient ceremony called Mi-tama furi^hiki, ‘ shak- 
ing of the august jewels,’ which again plungM m 
into deep magic. The Kiujiki (ii 2) says, m fact. 
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that, when the Bvin-goddess gave the investitnre to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed npon 
him ten precious treasures : 

‘ one mirror of the offing, one mirror of the ehore, one eight- 
hands-breadth sword, one Jewel of birth, one Jewel of return 
from death, one perfect Jewel, one jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they came], one serpent-scarf, one bee-scarf, 
and scarf of various things.’ She added: ‘In case of illness, 
shake these treasures and repeat to them the words ; Hi, fu, 
mi, I/O, itsu, mu, nano, va, kokono, tari, and shake them pura- 
I'ura (onomatopoeia). If thou doest so the dead will certainly 
return to life.’ 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of which occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Kojiki, 86, 150, 
324, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal vu-gins (mi-kamu-ko), 
who performed the sacred Icagura, in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth {Kojiki, 
64-65), while a nakatoini knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise ; 
it vvill be sufficient to mention in this OToup the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installing of a 
princess as vestal : 

• The offering of a sacred princess of the blood Imperial to 
serve as the deities' staff, having first, according to custom, 
observed the rules of religious purity for three years. Is to the end 
that thou mayst cause the Sovereign Grandchild to live peace- 
fully and firmly as long as Heaven and Earth, the Sun and the 
Moon may last. I, the Great Nakatomi, holding the dread spear 
by the middle, with deepest awe pronounce this dedication of 
her by the Mdrado to the end that she may serve as an august 
staff.' 

We have here evidently a survival of the ‘ab- 
stainer’ of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way as here the 
sacrifice of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
happiness and long life of the sovereign (cf. art. 
Asceticism [Japanese]). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 
is entitled : Tatari-gami wo utsxishi-tatcmatsuru 
norito, ‘ Bitual for the Eeapectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.’ In the 13th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
wicked gods; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins by recalling how the 
supreme council of the celestial gods, wishing to 
‘pacify’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Tako-mika- 
dzuchi, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and ‘ silenced the rocks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.’ After this warn- 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 
‘ by virtue of their divinity, the things wliich were 
begun in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over — and not only 
the usual offerings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, but also, in a naive form, 

• as a thing to eee plain in, a mirror ; as things to play with, 
bends ; as tilings to shoot off with, a bow and arrows ; as a thing 
to strike and cut with, a sword ; ns a thing which ^Ilops out, 
a horse.’ 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them avith 
numerous toj's and abundant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept ‘ with clear hearts, ns peaceful 
offerings and sufficient offerings,’ they earnestly 
ask these ‘ sovereign gods ’ to be good enough, 
'without ddgmlnj; to be turbulent, dclpming to be fierce, and 
dciguinff to hurt, to remove out to the Hide and clean places of 
the mountain*Btrcam8, and by virtue of their divinity to bo 
tranquil.* 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
■ 26th), we come at length to the last document of 
the collection, the 27th ritual, which is called 


Idzumo no kuni no miyakko no kamu yogoto, ‘ The 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the Chiefs of 
the Country of Idzumo.’ These local chiefs, after 
having lost their civil sway, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old province hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
whicli their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had received from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idzumo bequeaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called Mi-ts^tgi, 

‘ perpetuation of fire.’ In this ritual the miyakko 
first announces that he u-ill recite the formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the ‘ visible god,’it.e. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods ; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of Idzumo, who achieved 
the ‘making of the country’ with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government in this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of tne 
gods ; how he then divided his souls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows the 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his ‘ gentle spirit’ [nigi-tama) to a fetish- 
mirror which he caused to be placed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ‘ rough spirit ’ {ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idzumo ; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com- 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might be long, healthy, and happy (cf. Kojiki, 
64, 58, 113-124). It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he himself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ‘ divine treasures,’ whose magical r61e 
— fortunately for us— he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

‘Theeo white Jewchs are the preat august white hairs Ito 
which your ilajesty will reach] ; the red jewels are the august, 
healthful, ruddy countenance ; and the green-estuary Jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, ns with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Great-eight-island-country which he 
governs.’ 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen- 
tial doctrines of primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their colour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
imitative magic ; 

‘ As this white horse plants firmly his fore-hoofs and his hind- 
hoofs, BO will the pillars of the Great Palace bo sot firmly on tho 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sijrn that your Majesty will, witli cars ever 
more erect, mle the Under-Heaven,' etc. 

It is possible that at some time these rites may 
have become symbols ; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in them, especially at the beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic whicli 
has always and everywhere constructed magic on 
the same universal principles. 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which 
the magical clement still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The rituals are essentially magic.al 
formulfe, addressed to magician gods (as is demon- 
-strated by all their mythical exploits) by magician- 
priests (the nakatomi, the imibe, and the urabe), 
and encircled in magical rites. Magic is, there- 
fore, at the base of the national cult of the 
Japanese, and it appears there with all the charac- 
teristics familiar to the student of comparative 
religion. 

To finish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions given above, will 
show this magic in apjilication in a tyjiical and 
exact case, we shall choose as an example sorcciy, 
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as it -was practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject given 
in the Kojiki (326 f.) : 

• The Deity of Idzushl [the country of the ‘ sacred stones ’] had 
a daughter, whose name was the Deity Maiden-oMdzushi. So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this JIaiden-oMdzushi in mar- 
riage, but none of them could do so. Hereupon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was called the Youth- 
of-the-GIow-on-the-Autumn-JIountains, and the younger was 
named the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-lIountains. So the 
elder brother said to the younger brother : “Though 1 beg for 
the Maiden-of-Idzushi, I cannot obtain her in marriage. Wilt 
thou be able to obtain her ? ” He answered, saying : '* I will 
easily obtain her." Then the elder brother said : “Ifthoushalt 
obtain this maiden, I will take off my upper and lower garments, 
and distil liquor in a jar of my own height, and prepare all the 
things of the mountains and of the rivers, in payment of the 
wager." Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria-iibre, wove and sewed in the space of a single 
night an upper garment and trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made a bow and arrows, and clothed him in this 
upper garment, trousers, etc., made him take the bow and 
arrows, and sent him to the maiden’s house, where both his 
apparel and the bow and arrows all turned into wistaria- 
blossoms. Thereupon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Mountains hung up the bow and arrows in the maiden’s privy. 
Then, when the Maiden-of-Idzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them, he followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth to one 
child. Then he spoke to his eider brother, saying: “I have 
obtained the Maiden-of-Idzushi.” Ihereupon the elder brother, 
vexed that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the things he had wagered. Then when the younger 
brother complained to his mother, his august parent replied, 
saying ; “During my august life the Deities indeed are to be well 
imitated ; it must be because he imitates mortal men that he 
does not pay those things." Forthwith, in her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one-jointed bamboo from an island in the 
Eiver Idzushi, and made a coarse basket with eight holes, and 
took stones from the river, and musing them with brine [shiho, 
in the sense of ‘hard salt*], wrapped them in the leaves of the 
bamboo and caused this curse (fotohi) to be spoken [by her 
younger son]: “Like unto the becoming green of these bamboo- 
leaves, do thou become green and wither I Again, like unto the 
flowing and ebbing of this brine (again the word shiho, but 
here with the meaning) of ‘ sea-water ’], do thou flow and ebb 1 
Again, like unto the sinking of these stones, do thou sink and 
be prostrate 1 ” Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed the basket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the elder son]. Therefore the elder brother dried up, withered, 
sickened, and iay prostrate (or the space of eight years. So on 
the eider brother entreating his august parent with lamenta- 
tions and tears, she forthwith caused the curse to be reversed. 
Thereupon his body was pacified. This is the origin of the 
term “ a divine wager-payment." ’ 

In this te.xt tve have a case of original sorcery, 
founded on sympathetic magic (a conception so 
•well expressed by the Japanese word for ‘magic,’ 
majinahi, which conveys the idea of ‘to mix’), 
hut before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences could have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the efiigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, e.g., the popular 
ballad of Shuntoku ularu, in TASJ, vol. xxii. 
pt. iii. [1894] pp. 294-308.) We are, therefore, in 
the presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re- 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it came. First of all, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which the 
life of her elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does not gather it in any chance place ; she takes 
it from an island — which already connects that 
object with the [aquatic element. With this bam- 
boo she weaves a basket, in which she takes care 
to leave eight holes, which will be the eight open- 
ings by which eight years of misfortune are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
river-pebbles, which, even more than the bamboo, 
come from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that they have come ; and the nature of the rite 
demands that they should assume a maritime 
character. _ They are, therefore, put among brine ; 
by this union the assimilation is made, and the 
sorce^ can be accomplished. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to pronounce the formula 
who.se powerful words will act on all these things. 


The -victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend {Kojiki, 
238), the magical imprecation {nkebi) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly decay; or. 
better stiU, in the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im- 
mortal, was condemned to die as the flowers of 
the cherry-tree fade {Kojiki, 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls back, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the waves. 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth; the green 
leaves become black ; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart hears the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, i.e., the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki, 238), and immediately the body of the 
young man is ‘ pacified’ ; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which is connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected -with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest- 
ing Ulnstration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is born, becomes strong, pros- 
pers ; it is when it is ebbing that one loses his 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositary of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con- 
nexion -with the salt element these river-pebbles, 
into which the consecrated words -will bring the 
very existence of her son; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to the enchantment of 
the waters ; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags him towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness' and death. This story of witch- 
craft has, therefore, given us at one and the same 
time a typical case of Japanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 


LiTERAinBE . — This has been cited in the article. 

M. Bevon. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
oivn monotheistic teaching has also affected the 
practice which may be caUed ‘ magic,’ and it thus 
becomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as clear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Je'wish 
tradition allow as to what is to be understood by 
the term. 

It must at once be pointed out that diidnation 
and charms (see DmNATiON [Jewish] and ChakMS 
AND Amdlets [Jewish]) are not part of Jewish 
magic, which, properly speaking, corresponds most 
closely to ‘witchcraft.’ The difference between 
witchcraft and other forms of magic is that the 
magician has nothing whatsoever to do ■with fore- 
casting the future or with preventing any occur- 
rence that is sure to happen in the ormnary course 
of nature. He has nothing to do primarily witli 
spells or incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magic can only be ‘ performed ’ ; no magic is 
effective unless it is the result of some ‘operation^ ; 
the magician must ‘ act ’ in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein hes 
the profound difference oetween magic and any 
other form of superstition — preventing and altering 
the regular operations of nature. The magician is 
not helping things to fruition ; on the contrary, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular course of events. He 
is expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
beings into animal shapes or vice versa ; he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every- 
thing that is contrary to the re^ar laws of nature. 
The magician wLU he wul create strife — his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
carry out his intention without an ‘operation’; 
he must ‘do’ something in order to bring about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by certain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formulce, and written ammets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde- 
endent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
efinition that is here offered, which, by circum- 
scribing much more narrowly the field of super- 
stition, is an endeavour to give to magic its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex- 
pected to be of a permanent character ; it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or by other magicians who Imow the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of super- 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
ma^oal art; the magician must be able to com- 
mand the services of spiritual powers — demons, 
gods, or ghosts — malignant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

Jewish magic presupposes the existence of such 
spirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is an art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood ; and the line of demarcation shifts 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them — whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to God or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
et unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
o good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, have the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
magician and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term for ‘magic’ is kcslicf, which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super- 
stition, is of obscure origin ; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of keshcf, in the view of the present ivTiter, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
understand its meaning. The word keshcf, with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to _Egypt,_while of the refer 
cnees in the Prophetical writings some are to 
Assyria ns well as to Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 33* 
hlanasseh is described as having practised witch- 
craft as well as otiier forbidden things (cf. also 
Mai 3’) ; the wizards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7“ 22’® ; in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Dn 2®. 


The LXX translates keshef by ipipftaKop, which 
does not mean ‘ poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
‘ spell ’ cast by a magician. Keshcf has remained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch- 
craft is called kishshiif in the hlishna and Talmud, 
and no w’ords have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them, 
than kishshiif and m’khashshef, nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magic’ is 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated (Sank. vii. 
4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Egypt {exclusively, in the Pentateuch, 
and occasionally, in other passages in the Bible) 
shows the probable source of the magical art known 
and practised in Bible times. The Egj’ptian m'- 
khas/ishfim in Ex 7” 22’® perform preciselj’ the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians ; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
details are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible ; but from Is 47®' ’®, Mic 5’®, 
Mai 3“, Nab 3\ Jer 27®, and 2 K 9®® it is clear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos- 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of magic, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this in view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
22’®, Dt 18’®. The sin of the m'khashshefah must 
have been so heinous that the law punished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con- 
nected with idolatry (Mic 5”*0 ; it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination’ (Dt 18’®), and was also de- 
scribed as efniintm, ‘lewdness’ (Nah 3^ 2 K 9’“). 

The scanty references in the OT, which show 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, become clear in the light of the 
tradition of Eabbinical literature. We learn to 
Icnow through what powers the magicians were 
able to carry on their operations ; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied ; on the 
contrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos- 
sibly through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Hebrew] and Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According to the PirkSAhh6th, v. 9 (cf. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jcioish Father^, Cambridge, 1897, 
ad loc.) and Gen. Fab. 7, maazikim were created by 
God Himself at the close of tlie sixth day ; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. Thej' are not fallen angels, nor are they 
ancient heathen gods, but intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be used — ».«. the art of witch- 
craft— has been taught to man by two angels who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heaven. 
According to a legend found in the Booh of Enoch, 
the Chronicles of Jer ahmecl (tr. M. Gaster, London, 
1899), and other Jewish Haggadic collections, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael, who showed their dis- 
content at the creation of Adam, and afterwards 
were sent by God, at their own request, to see 
whether they could withstand temptation, both fell 
in love with a woman and were pimished by God. 
One of them hangs head downwards from heaven, 
and the other is chained behind the dark moun- 
tains; it was the latter Avho taught women the 
arts of •witchcraft and cosmetics (Jerahmed, ch. 
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25, and notes, p. Ixxiii).* The Kenites, the de- 
scendants of Cam, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, according to the Book of Jubilees, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. According to another tradition, the maz- 
ztMm and shedMm were the children of Adam and 
Lilith, the shedhah who leads the procession of 
shedMm, and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Eve, consorted with 
him [ZOhdr, i. 176; cf. ERE iv. 614^). Lilith 
plays a great r61e in magical literature ; she later 
becomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men- 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on magical howls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to consort ■with human beings — a conception from 
which arises the belief in incubi and succubee — and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to be able to carry on his work. 

In apocryphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
Jews concerning magic and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time ; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewhat indefinite, 
except in the Book of Enoch, where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
■\vomen use such powers as instruments for decep- 
tion and sorcery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of this belief is shown in which we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white magic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magic Avhich ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witchcraft for which the death penalty was pre- 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Raphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter- 
act the work of a demon who, falling in love with 
Sarah, had become an incubus, and would, there- 
fore, kill any one who intended to approach her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmodreus, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarchy as the 
king of the evU powers.^ The position of Beliar, 
or Belial (the name given also in Samaritan tradi- 
tion to the evil spirit who deceived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearljr defined, but in any case he is an evil 
spirit approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job (cf. Belial, Beliar). 

To obtain the assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had to be devised ; gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain control over them. Maimonides,® in inter- 
preting Dt 32*^ ‘ they sacrificed to shedMm,’ says 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their ivilling help was obtained 
by gi'ving them the blood of the sacrifice as food ; 
the magician must partake of the blood, thus shar- 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to be added, all best under- 
stood as sacrifices ; just as the fumigation or burn- 
ing of incense in the temple is an offering to God, 
so fumigation and the burning of incense must be 
understood primarily as gifts very acceptable to 
the spirits, who are not sufficiently materialized to 
enjoy material food (cf. the Biblical parallelism of 

1 For an Egyptian parallel to this legend ascribing the origin 
of magical art to the teaching of an angel who had fallen in 
love -with a woman see M. Berthelot, Collection dee anciene 
alehimistcs grees, Paris, 18S7-SS, 1. 31. 

3 Later the host of shSdhlm had other rulers and princes 
besides Asmodajus (cf. Jems. Shelf, v. 49J, Gen. Bab. 20, Levit. 
Bab. 6, and later Uidraahio compilations). 

3 Guide, ill. 66. 


magic with idolatry, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle which is mentioned by 
Rashi to Sanh. 101«, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must be served in glass bowls {Babha m‘sta, 2a), 
Fasting and other ceremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magic and magical operations objectionable to 
Jews and an ‘abomination’ to Judaism. Yet 
Rabbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witchcraft. But when 
necessary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world— 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome — stood under 
the absolute sway of belief in evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
form of evil and harm to the action of the shedMm 
and mazztkim and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical formulm for harm and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and ceremonies of a mystical 
and magical character. During Talmudic tunes it 
seems to have been believed that some shedMm 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter- 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jeyvish law. Thus a Rabbi 
once assisted in a dispute between two shedMm, in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
few drops of blood were found floating on the well 
where they dwelt {Levit. Bab. 24) ; but, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
coming out of a well and killed it.' The attitude 
of the Rabbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
Charms and Amulets [Jeivish], Names [Jewish]) 
Avas as old as any belief in witchcraft. As spon 
as the existence of evil spirits could not be denied, 
they also Avere given mysterious names, and it Avas 
held that, the moment the magician possessed the 
secret of their names, he could Avin their assistance, 
provided it was not contrary to the will of God. 
Legend says (Pal. Targ. to Gn 25'‘^‘) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knoAvledge hoAv to deal with them for 
their OAvn purposes were the children of Abraham 
by his AAdie Keturah, to Avhom he had imparted 
the knoAvledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of the unclean). It was through the 
names of these evil spirits that ‘ the prophet of the 
heathen,’ as Balaam is called, was able to perfom 
his witchcraft and was _ expected to harm the 
Israelites. He AAms considered to be the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Pal, Targ. 
to Nu 25', he taught the daughters of Moab to 
practise sorcery and witchcraft and thus entice 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, Avhich 
brought the plague upon Israel. It is also sard 
that Balaam tried to escape by flying in the air, 
but Phinehas, through the Holy Name, ■was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians m 
Egypt who unsuccessfully withstood Moses were 
Jannes and Jambres (so already in Pal. Targ. 
to Ex 1), well knoAATi in apocryphal literatme m 
the great magicians at the court of Pharaoh (cf. 
also 2 Ti 3®). According to the Samaritan .4 po' 
crypha of hfoses, the sorcerer who predicted the 
birth of Moses was a certain Palti. The Samar- 
itans trace the origin of sorcery and wiMU- 
craft to the ‘Boole of Signs ’ given to Ad^ before 
he left Paradise ; but in Jeivish and Christian 

1 This is one of the earliest mentions of a seven-headed 
dragon, whicn plays such an important rWein fairy-tales. 
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apocryphal literature it is the ‘ Book of Adam,’ or 
the ‘ Book of Kaziel,’ a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical T^hhala full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, and 
sublunar worlds. StiU less could the Eabbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was said to have been built by Solomon -with 
the assistance of the shedhim — a legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shiddah, 
occurring in Ec 2®. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the shcdhtm — and what- 
ever was allowed to Solomon could not he refused 
to any other Jew — that Josephus has preserved to 
US {Ant. vni. ii. 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Eoman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
ring of Solomon and certain herbs. 

In the Solomonic cycle Asmodacus is mentioned 
as their king, and Lilith, Mahalat, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even a demon Meridianus has been evolved 
out of Ps 91®. Once the grouping of spirits was 
conceded, numbers came from various quarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the princes or rulers over oil and 
eggs,* rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumb- 
nail, and over crystal — all shining objects used, no 
doubt, for crystal-gazing {q.v.). It was a time of 
syncretism, in wliich everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity ; his books were kept secret, and his 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
Mmence much of the practical operation is almost 
lost to us. AVhat has survived is, with few excep- 
tions, the accompanying forraulm by which these 
various spirits and innsible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most oases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag- 
ments of the formulte are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Much more seems to have been 
preserved in the Hebrew Siaord of Moses (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JEAS, 1896, pp. 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some j'ISS of practical iMbbala, 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first centuries of 
the Christian era, have been found in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Sjwiao inscriptions, these vessels 
being used by the ancient magicians for the purpose 
of maldng the incantation or conjuration witten 
on them efiective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whoso power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. hlontgomery 
{Ararnaic Incantation Texts from Eippiir, Phila- 
delphia, 1913), and one (no. 32) may here be repro- 
duced os showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
differs somewhat from that. given by hlontgomcry, 

‘ This bowl Is prepared tor the sealinjr of the house and the 
, , _.-it j— w thatthcTerri- 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■jj,,. bon-l I 

■ ■ .■■■;:■ ■ ... ation like that 

which was established by Kab Joshua bar I’erahJ’ah, who wrote 
ai;alnst them — a ban against all Demons and Devils and Satans 
and Liliths and curses which are iu the house ol DinOi, son of 
IspandarmCd. Again : he wrote against them a ban which la 
lor all time, in the name of Atudo, AtfitCt AtCt, within T, At6t 
AMt, the name a scroll within a scroll. Through which are 
subjected heaven and earth and the mountains ; and through 
which the heights aro raised OiHed) up ; and through which arc 
fettered tlio magician, Demons and Devils and Satans and 
I.iliths and curses ; and tlirough which he passed over from tliis 


I The rulers of the egg must mean those who obtained an 
Insight into tlie work of the spirits or mastery over tliem 
through looking intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
(SanK. 076). 


world and climbed above you to the height (of heaven) and 
learned all counter-charms for hurt and for healing to bring you 
forth from the house of DinSi, son of IspandarmSd, and from 
everythinf' that belongs to him. 1 have dismissed you by the 
ban, and it Is bound and scaled and counterseale'd, even ai 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fail and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . . . Again : bound and sealed and 
countcrsealed is this ban in the name of TmrnTmnTn, Yhtb, 
'ynra,A. (Amen), Amen, Amen, Selah, 

Scaled and protected are the bouse and dwelling of Dinol, son 
of Ispandarmed, from the Terrifler (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse. And sealed and protected bo [his wife and son) 
from the Terrifler and evil Dreams and Curses and Vows and 
. . . Hallela. Amen.’ 

This inscription has been selected because it con- 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perakyah who was so important a figure in the 
time of John HsTtcanus at tlio end of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. He was the teacher and friend of E. Simeon 
b. Shetoh, whose dealings -with the witches of 
Ashkelon are mentioned below. In the apocry- 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthy part is as- 
signed to this Joshua b. Perahyah, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed to have learned 
the art both of working and of combating magic. 

The Jerus. Talm. (Sank. vii. 10, fob 2Sd) tells a curious 
legend concerning this same B. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of B. Eleazar and B. Gamaliel. These three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man- 
hood had been taken atvay by a witch. B. Joshua sowed flax 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and grew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
appeared— the witch. B. Joshua seized her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon be threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered that she could not 
undo the spell, because the things had been thrown into the 
sea. B. Joshua then ordered the angel of the sea to throw 
tliem up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later became the father of E. Judah b. Bethera. 

In the light of the Babylonian bowls, it is not im- 
probable that tills is a story of Joshua b. Perah- 
yah, but, as notliing was Icnown of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Eabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Eabbis had no doubt os to the origin of 
witchcraft: it came from Egypt. According to 
J^iddHshtn, 496, ten measures of vutchcraft have 
come dotvn into the world, nine of which have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to liave practised in 
Jerusalem, among them being YOhna, the daughter 
of E'Hbi (SdtfiJi, 22a), famous ns a witch aflecting 
childbirth. 

One dayi whilst she was assisting; a woman Sn travail, n 
neighbour came into her house. Hearing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child in the womb, she lifted the cover ; the noise 
ceased, and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it wag 
recognized thot Yfil^na was a witch.* 

Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcraft and 
of its purely temporary character — as is shown by 
the fact that, if put to the proper test, it vanishes 
— is seen in the Talmudic stoiy of Z“'6rf. 

He bought nn nss in Alexandria, but, when ho attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft can unthstand running 
water. All who kiw him laughed at his discomfiture, but he 
recovered the money which he iiad paid for the ass. Another 
Babbi, Jannai, being oUered a drink of water, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, whereuixm the rest turned Into 
scorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into nn ass, on which ho rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognizing her, broke the spell, and the 
Babbi was then seen to have the witch for his steed (Sank. 676). 

As soon as magical operations came to be re- 
garded as idolatry, sterner measures were taken, 
one of the foremost opponents of magic being E. 
Simeon b. Shetah _(5ar!A. 446, and Itashi, ad loc,), 
who lived in the time of King Jannmus and Queen 
Alexandra (1st cent. B.C.). He went to Ashkelon, 
where, wdth the assistance of eighty pupils, he 
caught eighty witches actually practising their 
magic arts, and ho hanged them all in one day. 

I This idea of a witch who holds the son!, or the eyes, or the 
heart In close imprisonment in certain vessels which, when 
broken (the contents being restored to the owner), restore life, 
health, and sight occura frequently in falrv-tales and is dcrivrf 
i from Egj-ptian tradition. 
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The details are of much interest, for they show a complete 
continuity of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cured food and drink in a miraculous manner, and in the midst 
of their feasting did not disdain to invite the Eabbi’s pupils 
to share in their banquet. Each of the young men then took 
one of the witches in his arms and lifted her from the ground, 
whereby she lost her magical power, the reason given for this 
procedure being that no harm could befall a witch as long as 
she touched the earth. 

It ivas, however, found necessary to bring some 
order into the chaos of magic, for the Kabbis could 
not transgress a clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin which was punished with death could 
not be passed over lightly. On the other hand, 
what was a deadly sin for the followers of one 
creed might be tolerated by those following 
another; a heathen might be allowed to be a 
magician and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
while a Jew was strictly forbidden to follow such 
practices, and, vice versa, a Jew might be con- 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all heathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might be magic, and the 
Rabbis, therefore, divided magic into three cate- 
gories. First, the death penalty by stoning (Lv 
20^) was inflicted only on those who practised 
magic and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of those who merely acted 
as jugglers or produced optical, illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
but were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by which operations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler- 
ated, but actually sanctioned. A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un- 
clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
{^abbSla), By the former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelic powers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be ob- 
tained through the mediation of heavenly powers. 

Thus, when B. Simeon b. Yohai and other sages went to 
Borne, they caused a demon, ben T<malidn, to enter the 
emperor’s daughter ; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expelling the spirit (briefly told in 
JIKliSh, foi. 17, a-b, enlarged form in A. Jellinek, Sit ha-3[id- 
rasch, Vienna, 1863-78, vi. 128-130 ; also Eashi, ad Coc. ; Gaster, 
Exempla of the Sabbis, London, 1890, no. 19 ; M. Seligsohn, in 
JE^. 3601.). 

Thus was established a compromise which was 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word ruah, ' spirit,’ used even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as 
the time of the Mishna, a light might be ex- 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared {Mishn. Shab. ii. 5) ; and in the Bible 7~uah 
is already occasionally applied to evil spirits', 
demons, and devils (Jg 9^, 1 S ^ 18'“, 1 K 

22-^-, Zee 132). 

Despite the stem attitude taken by the Rabbis, 
magic flourished among the Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often deluded themselves as to the 
tme character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera- 
tions for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formulfe they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from every form of 
warring _ creed and ancient tradition, and gods 
and spirits long dead and forgotten were retained 
in magical practices and invocations. Gnostic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even such 
appellations as Soter, Alpha, Omega, and Evan- 
gelion are found side by side with S°bha6th and 
Shaddai. Actual specimens of these" conjurations 
are very rare, for the magician would never dis- 
close his mode of operation, but the following 
example (taken from the present writer’s Cod. 
no. 443, fol. 136) is characteristic of the peculiar 
mixture of names and powers used by the magician. 


[ ‘And they are called “the princes of bdellium.’’ Take bdellium 
I and write upon it with olive oiri ’Aunoii, (or) Adnoileu-> 
and take a boy seven years old and anoint his hand from the 
top of the thumb to the end of the finger ; and put the bdel. 
lium into his hand in the anointed place and seize his hand* 
and you shall sit upon a three-legged stool and put the boy 
between your loins so that his ear shall be against your mouth 
and you shall turn your face towards the sun and say in his 
ear : “ Aungil, I adjure thee in the name of the Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hosts, Alpha, Amu, 3 that thou 
Shalt send from thee three angels.’’ Then the boy will see (a 
figure) like (that of) a man ; and say (the charm) twice more, 
and he will see two (figures) ; and the boy shall say unto them : 
“Your coming be in peace I ’’ And then tell the boy to ask of 
them that which you wish. And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say: “Kaspab, Kelei, ’Emae 
(or) BLErrEiSAB,^ the master and I adjure (you) with a second 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft." And know that he who wishes to do this must do 
it on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.’ 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the Sefer Mafteah ShMm6h (‘ Key of 
Solomon ’), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollancz (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pupil of a magician (amgusht) 
{Shab. 766), yet his help might be invoked to break 
a spell in the case of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times {Tur, Y6reh de'ah, § 179, 
and the commentary of R. Joseph Rare [see Qaro, 
Joseph], ad loc.). 

Belief in magic received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the Zdhdr, 
which, from the 14th cent., held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist- 
ence and activity of the shedMm are repeated and 
amplified, and a hierarchy of demons was estab. 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
Halls of the nether world and their demon rulers 


are fully described in the Z6hdr (Ex. 2466-268a) 
and exorcism of the sfiedh or any evil spirit was 
recognized as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of God. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as Heliodorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent. (L. Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
und Lit., Berlin, 1845, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his Nishmat llayim 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk. hi., which is full of informa- 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for their own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
legendary lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
Maimonides (q.v.), Ibn Ezra {q.v.), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides {q.v.) were aU 
credited with magical powers, and many a legend 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris as a wonder-working Rabbi, and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague_(17th cent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and wm 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, since it had under its 
tongue a plate on which a mysterious name had been 
engraved. The Ba'al Shem (f 1760), who founded 
the sect of the Rasldhlm, had many encoimters 'cuth 
the shedMm, as described in his biography {Shibne 
Baal Shem Tob, Berdichev, 1815 ff.), and a collec- 
tion of miraciilous deeds performed by him and after 
him by wonder-working Rabbis of the Rasidhim 
as detailed in the K‘hal ^asidhim (Lemberg, 1864) ; 
nor should we forget the legendary contest, de- 

r S. Daiches, Sab. Oil Magic in the Talmad and in the Later 
Jevnsh Literature, London, 1913. 

3 EuttvyM^tov. 

4 The three kinjja from the East, 

Baltazai>-'a curious invocation in the mouth or a jowim 
magician. It is evident, from the corrupted form o^, ^he names, 
that the copyist did not understand what ha was writing. 
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scribed in an anonymous cbapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
yOn, for upon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life of the Jewish communities in Germany. 
To this very day the Jews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, libations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, which 
are put in the four corners of an empty house to 
propitiate the shedhtm before the people venture to 
enter the dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief m the shcd/dm is 
waning, and the literature of practical Icabhalu. is 
slowly but steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. "U^hen a Rabbi 
was asked why the aid of a magician maj’ be 
invoked in case of serious illness, he replied, ac- 
cording to Joseph 5aro (commentary on Tur, Y6rch 
Dedh, oh. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procedure, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer -which is given in modem times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical opera- 
tions intended to propitiate them and to obtain 
relief and safety. It is merely a tempora^ comfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain imaginations. 

LinsRATimE. — In addition to the books mentioned in the text 
see the Literature at artt. Oharhs akd Amolets (Jewish), 
Divikation (Jewish), and Braru (Jewish). M. GaSTER. 


MAGIC (Slavic). — The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly rich field for the study of folk-lore, as 
they were not Christianized until the 10th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, and 
have conserved their VTitten traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to nature were characteristic. 


The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful ; the modem Western Euro- 


pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idolizing what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to the Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and qiiite ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slay, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religious fatalism of the Scandina-vdans nor the 
bright imagery of the Greeks ; he simply saw that 
the sun ripened and the sun scorched ; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen ; 
that ho was environed by unlmown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdued ; he addressed prayers 
and incantations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of ine-vitable depen- 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites)' were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A. N. Eambaud > says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo- 
sophize it; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessity. 

The Pomeranian Sla-vs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many-headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs. Their greatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Riigen ; 
these pagan shrines were destroyed by Valdemar I. 
of Denmark in 1168. 


The recollection of this sacred island has strongly 


> La liutsie /pique. Paris, 1ST6, p. 215. 
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influenced Slav myth and magic. The -word Riigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
‘rough,’ and is called in Early Russian Ruydn. 
No-w the word BuyAn comes from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Riigen ; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the f.abulous island ot BuyAn 
ndth the historical shrine of Rugen — all the more 
so as the mysterious stone AlAtyr is thought 
perhaps to mean amber, which was an article of 
Baltic commerce. 

When Christianity had effaced the old Sla-vio 
nature-gods, the need for -u’hich they stood still 
remained — that of dealing with n.atnre, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Fragments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
incomprehensible patter, continued to be used at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine ; though the beings invoked were be- 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish ; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know- 
ledge of healing, ns herbalists and masseurs ; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that -was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
con-vince the patient. 

The Russian sorcerer lived alone ; he had leamt 
the magic formnlte, and had been instructed by 
the woodsprites {IcSi), the goblin of the hearth 
(domovdy), the fairies of the fields and the water 
( polcviy, vodyandy). Such practitioners are kno-um 
by many names — e.g., zndiwar, kdldun, kiidisnik, 
vedtin, vorozdy, etc. ; the women--witches are called 
vedima ; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attributed. These magicians hand down their 
wisdom to their youngest children— a custom signi- 
fying that this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
A^an conquerors. 

It is said that the zndkhar has physical marks 
— a troubled eye, a grey complexion— that ho 
mutters, has a hoarse voice, and so on. Unless ho 
communicates once a year, earth will not receive 
his body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucldng others’ blood. Witches are 
credited u-ith the power of flying, and are sup- 
posed to have maivellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads ; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such Avhirling columns, for in them the M-itches 
dance. If a knife be thrust into such a column, 
it -wiU drop to the ground blood-stained ; and it 
then becomes an implement for sorcery — c.g., a 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

The wizard is believed to have terrible powers ; 
among the Galician Rusins, e.g., if the zndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by a whirl-u-ind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formnlai are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need ; and, to be 
efficacious, they must be spoken in one breath 
■without any departure from the text— only thus 
can the powers of nature^ be gelled, and the 
wizard be the lord of creation. The following is 
the text of a charm against lead, copper, and 
iron bullets ; 

•In the loftj chamber, at the river mouth, beyond the river 
■ydlga, a lair maiden stands, stands and decks herself, com. 
mends herself to valorous folk, glories in deeds of war. In 
her right hand she holds bullets of lead, in her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet bullets of iron. Do tbou, fair maiden 
ward oH the guns of the Turks, the Titars, the Germans, the 
Circassians, the Kussians, the Mordvins, of all tribes and foe* • 
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smite with thy invisible might the hostile weapons. If they 
shall shoot from their guns, may their bullets not bit, but strike 
the moist earth, the open field. May I be whole and uninjured 
in this war, and my steed whole and uninjured, and my dress 
stouter than armour. I close my decree with a lock, and I 
hurl the key into the Ocean-sea, on the burning stone AlitjT. 
And, as it is not to the sea to dry, as the stone may not be seen, 
the keys not be reached, so may I not be hit by bullets for all 
my life.’ 

A charm against fever runs as follows : 

‘ On the Mountains of Athon there is an oak, and under the 
oak thirteen sages with the Sage Pafnilti. To them there go 
twelve maidens, fair, with simple tresses, and simple belts. 
And the Sage Pafnilti with the thirteen sages says : “ Who are 
these who have come to us?" — And the twelve maidens say: 
“ We are the daughters of King Herod, wo journey across the 
earth to freeze up bones and torture the body.” And the Sage 
Pafnilti spake to his sages : “ Break oS three rods, and we null 
beat them on for three dawns and three gloamings." The 
twelve maidens besought the thirteen sages with the Sage 
Pafnilti ; but in vain. And the sages began beating them, 
saying: "Hail, ye twelve maidens 1 Be ye turned into water- 
sprites, and weakened, and live in the chilled water ; nor enter 
the world, nor afflict bones, nor torture bodies." The maidens 
fled into the cold water as water-sprites,’ etc. 

These charms contain weird mixtures of legend : 
beyond the sea of Khvalynsk (probably the Baltic), 
on the isle of Buydn, on the mystic atone Aldtyr, 
or on a sacred oak magical maidens sit ; or there 
is a mighty sword, a man with a huge bow, a 
gigantic raven, or a castle with seven locked 
gates. In fact, the epic portion of the incanta- 
tions is a medley of all the ancient myths, the 
one common feature being the locality of the 
island, and, occasionally, distinct recollections of 
the ritual practised at Riigen by the Pomeranian 
Slavs in the 12th century. These incantations 
also contain, as necessary parts, an invocation in 
which the ‘servant of God,’ the suppliant, states 
his request, and a conclusion, such as ‘my word 
is strong,’ ‘a seal on my words,’ to ratify, as it 
were, and assert the mastery over nature ensured 
by the spell. 

Incantations must be pronounced in the tra- 
ditional manner and at the ri^lit time and spot — 
e.y., on midsummer’s day, facing east, on the 
threshold, etc., during the offices at church (to 
contrive murder, a candle should be held upside 
down during the hearing of Mass). The profes- 
sional enchanter expres.ses his desires forcibly and 
effectually to the natural powers whom he has 
under his sway, by means of formulm which are 
a farrago of ancient Finnish magic, Aryan folk- 
lore, and Christian apocalypse. The incantations 
contain words of action, such as ‘I stand up,’ ‘I 
wash myself,’ ‘I shroud myself in the clouds,’ 
‘ I surround myself with the crowded stars ’ ; and 
the expression creates an illusion of the reality of 
the action. 

Among the incantations against toothache, one 
invokes the dawn-goddess to cover the aching 
teeth with her veil against the attacks of the fiend 
Limar ; the epic part goes on : 

’In the field there ia a hare, in the aea there is a stone, in the 
depths there is Limar.’ 

Another invokes the homed moon to cure the 
affliction. A third invokes, literally in the same 
breath, the Christian saints Martha, Mary, and 
Pegalea, and the water-demon. A fourth runs 
as follows : 

' I go neither on the road nor on the street, but on empty 
lanea by copses and canals. I meet a bare. Bare, where are 
your teeth? Give me yours, take mine. I go neither on a road 
nor a path, hut in the dark forest, a grey wood. I meet a dusky 
wolf. Wolf, dusky wolf, where are your teeth ? I will give yon 
mine, give me i-ours. I go neither on earth nor on water, but 
on the open plain, the flowery mead. I meet an old woman. 
Old woman, where are your teeth? Take out your wolf-like 
teeth, take out my falling teeth.’ 

In an incantation to stay the flow of blood the 
zndkhar squeezes the wound and recites three 
times in a breath : 

‘In the Ocean-sea, on the Isle of Buyiin a fair maiden was 
weaving silk; she did not ieave off weaving silk; the blood 
ceased flowing.’ 


Again, in another formula, the Holy Virgin is 
depicted, like Svantovit, one of the principal gods 
worshipped at Riigen by the Pomeranian Slavs, 
or St. George, as riding across the golden bridge 
on her horse — an unmistakable reminiscence of 
the chariot of the sun on the rainbow. 

There are charms to lull a child to sleep, and 
these sometim^es invoke mysterious beings— Kriks, 
Plaks, and SSekotuna — as well as the dawn, 
coupled with the names of Christian saints. 

To save a man from drunkenness a worm ia 
taken out of an empty wine-cask, dried, and then 
steeped anew in wine, whilst this formula is re- 
cited : 

‘ Lord of the sea-depths 1 Garry the mettlesome heart of thy 
servant out of the shifting sands, the burning stones ; breed ia 
him a winged brood.’ 

The following examples illustrate the lyrical 
quality occasionally found in these strange com- 
positions, especially in some of the spring invoca- 
tions : 

* Thou, Heaven, hearest, thou. Heaven, seest what I wish to 
accomplish on the body of thy servant X. [There follow four 
words unintelligible. An unintelligible patter is sometimes 
found, which looks very like a tradition of a lost language.] 
Thou Moon, turn away the servant of God from wine ; thou 
little Sun, bring peace to the servant of God from wine. Ye 
bright stars, do ye assemble in the wedding-cup 1 But in my 
cup be there water from the mountain-well 1 Ye stars, do ye 
wean X, the servant of God, from wine. My word is potent.’ 

‘ Thou bright Moon, come into my net 1 But in my net there 
ia neither bottom nor cover 1 Thou generous Sun, approaeh 
my door, my courtyard, but in my courtyard there are neither 
men nor beasts.’ 

The field of Slav magic is too vast and intricate 
for adequate treatment in these few words. The 
varied superstitions have been voluminously corn- 
piled by Sakharov and his generation ; hut it 
should be particularly noted that there are extant 
songs of witches in a meaningless gibberish, which 
some philologist might very possibly interpret 
and so assign definitively some origin to part of 
the magic ritual, at any rate, of Russia. 

In the 18th cent. Russian magic became specifi- 
cally demonological. An infernal hierarchy was 
foisted upon it with anti - ecclesiastical ritual. 
These late charms impress the reader as being 
identically artificial, like the imitative ballads of 
the same period ; in form they copy the medieeval 
spells. 

Summary . — The history and decline of Russian 
magic, it would appear, traced the following course. 
The primitive vague and inchoate nature-worship 
of the Slav Aryans was profoundly influenced and 
deflected by the subject races of the Finns, Cuds, 
and other Turanian races, who became typical 
magicians and had mystic powers ascribed _ to 
them. The elaborate ritual of the Pomeranian 
Slavs originated in a greater intermixture of race, 
and, when suppressed, was soon forgotten ; but it 
lingered on in tradition and folk-lore, in the in- 
comprehensible patter of the spells, and especially 
in the legend of the isle of Buydn and the stone 
Aldtyr. 

As Christianity spread, the ancient gods of 
thunder, spring, and progeny, the sun and moon, 
etc., were duly canonized, whilst the pagan soul 
and the pagan adoration of nature remained the 
same, and the festivals were held, often on the 
same day in the same place, and with similar 
ceremonies. . , 

In the second medieeval stage, merged in and 
with the incantation are village science and medi- 
cine, village nature-poetry, and prirnitive rcligio 
loci. The specialization of the medicine-man, the 
healer, the priest, and the minstrel came with 
advancing civilization, the herbalist degenerat- 
ing into the magician and enchanter. \OSb- 
medicevally, a formal demonology arose, a t)o.sitive 
anti-Christianity, artificial, sporadic, and short- 
lived. 
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L. A. Magnus. 

MAGIC (Teutonic). — ^In all ages and in all 
localities the belief in magic is found to have 
sprung from the same roots : panvitalism, t.c. the 
conception of nature as alive in every part; the 
incapacity of primitive man to distinguish persons 
or things from their names or representations; 
the belief in the transferability of the powers of 
nature and\of human souls ; and the dread of soul- 
spirits and demons, as also of such hostile persons 
as were believed to be in learae with these super- 
natural existences. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the means by which the various peoples of 
the earth have sought to defend themsmves from 
all sinister influences of the kind should likewise 
show a large degree of uniformity. Naturally the 
most efiective mode of securing immunity from the 
machinations of magic was to counteract them, if 
possible, by a magic still more potent. From the 
earliest times the amulet and the spell have been 
specially resorted to as protective expedients. 
Wiile the former, however, was employed exclu- 
sively as a prophylactic, the mamc formula was 
used in the practice of other kinds of the occult 
art, whether its design was beneficent or the 
reverse. 

With reference to the ideas and customs asso- 
ciated -with the belief in magic, the Teutons formed 
no exception to the general rule. Among them, as 
among other races, are found the belief in the soul 
and the various forms of superstition developed 
from and dependent upon it. The souls of the 
departed were believed to pervade and animate all 
nature; they could assume at will human or 
animal forms, and bring good or evil fortune to 
men. From the soul of the sorceress came the 
pow'ers of the witch whose devices could work 
injury upon other human beings. Many of the 
nature-demons, whose place of origin was the 
physical environment, were regarded as being 
endow’ed with magical powers. Among the Ger- 
mans, likewise, the practices of soothsaying and 
magic were intimately connected with tlie belief 
in soul-spirits. The prophetic faculty was attri- 
buted to women as well as men. In the north of 
Europe the Volvcn had a great reputation as 
prophetesses and sorceresses. The practice of 
magic was on the whole more fully developed 
among the Northern Teutons than in Germany, 
being fostered in the former case by the shamanism 
of the neighbouring Finns, a people famous over 
the entire North for their magic. The most power- 
ful and formidable sorceresses mentioned by the 
Norsp sagas belong, for the most part, to the 
Finnish race, wiiich, again, in its religion, its 
demonology, and its magic, is very closely allied 
to the ancient Sumerian peoples. It is possible 
that many elements in the magic and demonology 
of the Northern Teutons were borrowed from the 
Finns. At all events, the practice of resorting to 
the latter people in order to acquire their magic 
arts became so prevalent that at a later time the 
Christian Church found it nccess.ary to enact l.aw.s 
prohibiting it. But this was not the only channel 
by which the Teutons became acquainted with tlie 
mamcal ideas and usages of forei^, and especially 
of tlie Roman, Greek, and Oriental, peoples. The 
Northern Teutons visited the Itlediterranean Sea 


both as Vikings and as peaceful merchants, while 
the Southern Teutons were the near neighbours of 
the Romans, and were sometimes in their pay as 
mercenaries. In point of fact, however, the occult 
art and its adepts are found among the Teutons 
from the outset. Here, just as on Greek and 
Roman soil, the idea prevailed that it was possible 
to work changes in the nature of objects simply by 
the magical virtues of the spoken and written word 
or of the symbol. The magic utterance and the 
magic rune — the engraved talismanic symbol — 
were used for the most varied purposes. Accord- 
ing to the Ynglinga Saga, runes and spells owed 
their origin to OtSin, while the rune-master of the 
SdvamM knows the right method of engraving the 
characters, as well as the songs which effect cures, 
restrain enemies, render weapons harmless, quench 
fires, subdue winds and waves, call up the dead, 
and awaken a maiden’s love, though the words of 
the songs are not given. Other magic songs are 
referred to in the Sigrdrifumdl. That a similar 
profusion of magic songs was to be found among 
the Southern Teutons is shown by the Eomilia 
de sacrilcgiis, which came into e.xistence in the 
Southern Frankish kingdom under the hleroving- 
ians. Alike in the North and in the South these 
songs were in great part employed as expedients 
for the cure of disease in man and beast ; nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that disease 
itself was regarded as due to demons and malefic 
magic. Magic alone, in fact, could undo the work 
of magic. 

Now, the articles exclusively employed for the 
purpose of influencing the magical pr^erties of 
things were amulets and ligatures. There was 
not the slightest misgiving as to the efficacy of the 
appropriate amulet. Discoveries in tombs furnish 
ample information regarding the objects specially 
in request as amulets among the Teutons. Thus, 
for the protection of the dead, bolemnites, amber 
rings, stone arrow-he.ads, and hook crosses were 
laid in the grave along vrith the body. Amulets 
were also fashioned out of all kinds of objects 
bearing figures and drawings, while a special vogue 
was enjoyed by the so-called bracteates, which 
were imitated from Roman coins, and brought to 
the North in the early centuries of our era. These 
were mostly of gold. The images of the gods 
which served as amulets likewise date from the 
period of Roman influence. 

When the missionaries of the Roman Church 
introduced the Christian religion among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, they found ideas and practices quite 
similar to wliat had prevailed in pagan Rome and 
its provinces. Accordingly, they sought to apply 
the same procedure as had been previously resorted 
to, i.e., they incorporated the deities of the pagan 
Teutons into the system of demons whose exist- 
ence the Church recognized, while they forbade all 
worship of them, os also the practice of magic in 
enerai, and inflicted severe penalties upon the 
isobedient. From the early centuries of the 
Church’s history, synods and councils had found it 
necessary to forbid even the priests to pander to 
the people’s craring for amulets, written spoils, 
adjurations, and magic potions ; and, ns late as the 
8th cent., clergy in Thuringia, the missionary dis- 
trict of St. Boniface, were making amulets of small 
cards inscribed with Biblical verses of supposed 
protective or remedial powers, and hung from the 
neck by a cord, just os if they had been pieces 
of amber or agate. The use of incantations was 
also vigorously assailed from the pulpit, while 
other ecclesiastical enactments against amulets 
and spells are found among the rules for penance 
and in the ecclesiastical or Christian codes. Among 
the_ various collections of penitential regulations-- 
which, it is true, prohibit many non-Teutonic 
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superstitions — a peculiar place is occupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as the Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent upon 
them. They warn against ‘ divinationes,’ ‘auguria,’ 
‘ somnia,’ ‘ mathematici,’ ‘ emissorestempestatum,’ 
and especially against ‘incantationes diabolic®,’ 
‘ filacteria,’ and ‘ ligatur®.’ As yet excommunica- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede (HE iv. 27) relates that, 
during a time of pestilence and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations and speUs. The 
abbot Regino of Priim has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of councils dealing with the 
subject in his work de Synodalibus Gausis (A.D. 
906 ; PL cxxxii. 187 IF.), and from that work much 
has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wote about the beginning of the 11th century (PL 
cxl. 537 fF.). 

That similar ideas and usages were still flourish- 
ing in England at this period is show by Allfric’s 
Passio S. Bartholomei Apostoli, with its injunc- 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a ‘ magic song.’ The ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws contain r^ulations to the same effect. Among 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directed 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16th cent, synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1514 that 
sortilegia made by invoking demons, by incanta- 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are un- 
lawfid. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
be excommunicated or visited with civil penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national codes 
of the various Teutonic peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri- 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonic code, the lex 
Visigothomm, enacted (bk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who ‘ quibusdam incantationibus ’ bring hailstorms 
upon the fields and the vineyards ‘ ducentenis 
flagellis publice verberentur et decalvati deformiter 
decern convicinas possessiones circuire cogantur 
inviti.’ Rotharis, king of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal witches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at aU costs be got nd of, whether by expul- 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we have a variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe which seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in all circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7 th cent, onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of Alfred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
mainly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac- 
tice. Of similar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the occult art among the Northern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
_12th cent, ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be punished by 
banishment. 

The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonic codes were mainly directed was malefic 
magic ipnalejiemm). UntU the 8th cent, we find 
no similar enactments against other superstitions 
which eventually gathered round the belief in 
witchcraft. But the belief in the existence of 
cannibal wtches and in witches’ flights was ex- 


plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civil legisla- 
tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.D. 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not- 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued to flourish 
abundantly in the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic — 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian— doctrine of 
demons. At an early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister ; the demons of disease 
were exorcized by the priest ; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the ‘ Agnus Dei ’ were ascribed the 
greatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
trouble applied to the priests were treated by 
means of the amulet and the incantation, so that 
as late as the 16th cent. — at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed— 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it accepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
hand, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an uncompromising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent, came 
a momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The doctrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
the doctrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
iourneys of witches, the transformation of human 
beings into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions — all these things were now 
accepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th cent, the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto run side by side, became 
amalgamated with each other, and merged in the 
belief in witchcraft. While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalized — to speak strictly — only because of the 
mischief which it might work, in the_ 13th cent, 
the civil legislatures in Germany likevvise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon code (Sachsen- 
Spiegel) sent those who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example was followed by 
other municipal and territorial codes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Inquisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal law (which threatened with excommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magic 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
by certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric- 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th cent, those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punishw 
mainly by fines ; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other hand, the Hamburg 
criminal code of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefic magic shall be death by fire, and this 
clause was taken over by the Imperial le^slation 
— the ‘ peinliche Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls T. 
— while we find that the criminal code of the Ele^ 
torate of Saxony (1572) sentenced witches to death 
by fire, and its example was followed by the_ legis- 
lation of the several States. The persecution of 
witches was' gradually introduced into the vanous 
territories of Germany during the second half of 
the 16th century. In England the earliest processes 
of this kind seem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the_ sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry Vi. But in England 
the laws against witchcraft were in general mucn 
more lenient than was commonly the case on tiia 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16th cent. ; in Scot- 
land cases are found as early as the beginning oi 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are no 
in a position to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years’ \Yar. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic — ^just as the Keformation itself 
failed to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Keformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Reformers themselves shared the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modem times. 

Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as msewhere, in- 
cantations and amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged in two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended to serve : (1) magic formulfB supposed 
to secure protection and advantage ; (2) marfc 
formulm intended to injure others. But, as tlie 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to ‘ exorcize ’ it, or (6) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a ‘blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
main group, however, will not be found exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Ma^e fomiulce were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future e'ms, but 
also as a means of inducing spirits to throw light 
upon the future, and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may be 
called) had often to do -with things which lay in the 
future, it comes into close touch with the class of 
magic formulae designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assigned to one or other of these four genera, 
many particular species may be differentiated within 
the larger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formulae were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic ; 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occult art. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
with actions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus {Germ, x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while. Sund^ Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to be 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitched 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial usages. For the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction nins : ‘ wiiJ fmrstice feferfuige and seo 
reade netele, tSe furh rem inwyxfS, and wegbrade : 
Avyll in buteran^; then at the end, ‘nim fonne 
tmt srex, ado on wmtan.’ But word and action 
had already been frequently employed indepen- 
dently of each other, and it is not surprising that 
the word came to be used tyjart from all accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could bo directly produced by the 
spoken word must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the spell. But the simplest 
— andlience, no doubt, the oldest — ^vehicle of direct 
influence is the express command, and, accordingly, 
such command must have formed the nucleus 
of the Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic spells may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-l0th cent., which has come 
do\m to us bearing the title ‘contr.a vermes’ 


(C. von hliillenhoff and "W. Scherer, Denkmalcr 
deutscher Pocsic und Prosa^, i. [1892] 17) : 

‘ Gang at, nesso, mid nigun nessiklinon 
at fana themo marge an that bSn, 
fan themo b6ne an that fltsg, 
at (an themo flCsge an thia hOd, 
at fan them hOd an thesa str&la, 
drohtin, unerthe s4 1 ’ 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
‘blessing of bees,’ the ‘wyO ymbe,’ from a Cam- 
bridge _MS of the 11th century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, and a verse explanatory 
thereof, it continues (C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Wulcker, Bibliothck dcr angclsachs. Pocsic, i. [1883] 

• Sitte ge, sigewif, eigaS to eorpan ! 
nsefre ge wilde to wndu lleogan 1 

Beog ■ ■ ' 

swa D ' ■ ■■ . . ■ . ■ peles.’ 

It is quite < ■ of this kind 

should exist independently, and ^attached to any 
preliminary narrative. This has., been observed 
also by Schroder in his article ‘ Uber das Spell ’ 
{ZD A xxxvii. 259) : 

■Probable as it is that at a certain stage of civilization the 
action of the galdr, i.e. the spell in the proper sense, or of 
certain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mytliical incident, yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and may each maintain a 
separate existence.’ 

Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to us from the same age another species — 
that in which an epic narrative is prefixed to the 
formula proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
incantations, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar Imes. The substance of the 
Introductorj' portion— the narrative — is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The procedure was to relate some incident tradi- 
tionally associated with on effect identical with or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produce. It was not 
necessary to say in so many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efficacy ; the bare recitation of the story 
Invested the formula with all the potency required. But this 
dependence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a ch.ange of view regarding the power of the formula. Tlio 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on his own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, bo reinforced from without. 

While this epic type of spell is often referred to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facts would 
seem to imply its secondary character, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, but in any 
COSO the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formula is not peculiar to the Teutons — let 
alone the Western Teutons — this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Indogermanio usage, since it is found 
also among the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turm), for instance, contains a spell wliich in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
In the Babylonian and Egyptian spells, too, preciselj' 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the mythological sphere. In view 
of the vast influence exercised by the Oriental, and 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, it is a tempting 
conjecture that Oriental models may have been 
largely instrumental in propagating the narrative 
spell among the Indogermanic peoples of Europe 
— first of all in the Greek and Roman area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutonic. At all events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive typo 
of spell consisting of a prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical formula, as adopted by Schroder 
(loc. cit.), is beside the pu^se. The primordial 
element was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later ; and, as we have seen, each co^d 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite different introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the spell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation ‘saying and singing’ came alternately. 
In aU probability the spells were simply muttered 
in an undertone ; there is a large mass of evidence 
— and not from Teutonic sources only — pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelize 
the Teutonic tribes found two types of indigenous 
incantations, viz. the purely imperative and the 
narrative. As the Church was unable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formulse, it adopted the policy of assimi- 
lating everything that could in any Avay be re- 
conciled with its oivn views, hoping that by the 
device of clothing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likeivise en- 
deavoured to transform the ancient formulm, and 
here probably its first, as also its most urgent, task 
was to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and put Christian ones in their 
place. These new formulse were generally composed 
in verse, and were embellished with rhyme. Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
such as Jesus, Mary, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly appropriate situations — a fact which in 
Itself conclusively shows that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formul® composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and 12th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Christian spell, 
again, was in part evolved a new type. This took 
the form of a comparison or allegory, and its rubric 
ran thus : ‘ As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.’ Very few 
of the surviving spells of this type ore in metrical 
form ; the great majority are in prose. 

A further form of blessing, for the use and 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the 
special Koman Catholic ceremonies knoivn £is the 
sacramentals. New fonnulm were formed on the 
pattern of the ‘exorcisms,’ ‘benedictions,’ and 
‘consecrations,’ or these were simply translated 
into the vernacular. This species is probably not 
older than the 13th century. 

Mention must also be made of a type of magic 
formula in regard to which the monks played 
merely an intermediate rflle. This group consists 
mainly of formulm handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of most of these is the cure 
of disease, but adjurations for use in digging up 
medicinal plants were also transmitted in this way. 
These formulte were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency lay mainly in phrases 
and letters — magic words and characters largely of 
Eastern origin, being derived from Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Jeivish magic. This group, ac- 
cordingly, comprises the most ancient type of spell, 
which, it is to be observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of words. From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unintelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the efficacy of the spell. 
From the 13th cent., however, we must take account 
also of another contributory source of the supersti- 
tion which is concerned with words and letters — 
and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the 
religions philosophy of the Jews, as set forth in 
the works of the !^abbala (q.v.). 

These leading types will suffice to classlty the 
great majority of mamc formulm, and even the 
hybrid, composite, and other derivative varieties 
which inevitably made their appearance in the 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless oral tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
spells Avould certainly be subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formula of the 
Church are usually of considerable length, and in 
their full form would have relatively little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions were 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the speU — the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
16th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecelesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say : ‘ As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.’ Sometimes, in ffiot, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
It became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quarters for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formulm which in them- 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formulffi of blessing, being supplemented by in- 
vocations of God andmultipliedpetitions, often actu- 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

When we consider the mass of Teutonic formulae 
— even with the 16th cent, as the ulterior limit — 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the Rdvamdl, the Sigrdrifumdl, and 
the Somilia de sacrilegiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer- 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com- 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing •with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer- 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar efficacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by speUs. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indispensable for the lower creatures most 
closely associated •^vith human life, ■viz. the do- 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formulm were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep- 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from -wild beasts. 
People were very specially concerned, however, to 
guard against the cite of mad dogs. A certain 
blessing, ‘ad pnllos de nido,’ was supposed to help 
the gro'wth of chickens. The purpose of the some- 
what numerous ‘bee-blessings’ was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats by appeal 
to the power of the formula ; wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattle in the fields; serpents, to 
be easily caught. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by spells, and by means of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to be obedient to all commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw of the badger acted 
as charms against all kinds of injuty, and ivith 
the shoulder of a toad a man could ■win the love of 
whomsoever he chose. _ » 

In the therapeutics of ancient and medimval 
times an important place was assigned to medi- 
cinal herbs. It was of vital moment, howeve^ 
that these herbs should still retain their supposed 
■virtues after being plucked, and certain magical 
formuloe were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
tice was to adjure either the whole world of herbs, 
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or a definite number of them (cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
‘nine-herb speU’), or, again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. They could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against -weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorcery and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to -win love, to open lodes, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formulse served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis- 
fortune. By their aid a person sought to safe- 
guard himself — especially -when on a iourney — 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. By 
the same means he could defend himself against 
malefic marie, and against the be-ndtehing of 
his food and drink. Other formul® possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaining justice before a legal tribimaL 
Wives sought, thuough the medium of magic, to 
turn the harshness of their husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent, -would even 
try by a spell to induce people to buy up his stock 
of stale -wares. 

Human life -was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise -was in Birmlar 
fashion made proof against evil influences. Houses 
were secured liy spells against burglary and fire, 
and com in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it, and even lead to the discovery 
of the thief. The same means were also -used to 
protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields. 

The number of extant magic formnl® designed 
to work harm is quite insignificant— a circum- 
stance which is, no doubt, due to the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefic magic. Such hurtful 
spells might be used by the malicious to sow 
dissension between old friends, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm -with destraction all that he possessed. I 
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MAGIC (Vedic). — i. Definition. — The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
— religion and magic. The former (see art. Vedic 
Eeligion) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its objeet is to 
cultivate their goodtvill by means of hymns as 
well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedic religion, therefore, is 
propitiatory and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention of 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same result, but in different ways. 
Eelirion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin- 
ing the -wUl of a powerful ally through prayer and 
gifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy ; magic 
does BO directly by operating -with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) causal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burning the efiS^ of an enemy in 
order to b-um the enemy himself. Its practice was 
in part auspicious and beneficent, as the ritual 
for the obtaining of offspring or luck, of rain or 
-rictory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of indmdnals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, as being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except in so far as it was applied 
by themselves. 

2. Literary sources. — The sphere of religion, ns 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Eigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their greatness 
and their deeds are praised and aU kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom- 
pany the ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
H-YSINS [Vedic], § ff.). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are concerned -with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character. As to any magical rites connected -with 
the sacrifice, the Eigveda gives us no information. 
On the other hand, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. H-YiiNS 
[Vedic], § ii) ; it is a collection of metrical spells, 
largely to be accompanied by ceremonies aiming 
at the welfare of the mamcian or the injury of his 
enemies. The Yajurveda (art. HY’srNS [Vedic], 
§ 13) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formul®, the gods are 
only secondary, bearing a kind of mechanical rela- 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial -with which these 
formul® are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its character is thus of a 
magical rather than a relimous type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ntnal 
and the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
things. 

The prose theological works called Briihmanas, 
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which represent the next stage of Vedio literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritual, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
winch the sacrificial ceremonial was permeated. 
The Upanisads, though a continuation of the Brah- 
manas, are philosophical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of brahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedic literature, which comes 
down to c. 200 B.O., is represented by the Sutras. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestic life (grhya), and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law (dharma), 
show how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated with magical beliefs and practices (cf. 
also art. Litekatuke [Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit], §§ 8-12). 

3. Importance of the subject. — A knowledge of 
Vedic magic is obviously important to the inves- 
tigator of magic in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc- 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other ancient literature as regards either the anti- 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded. The material in Vedic literature does 
not require to be laboriously gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces- 
sary elsewhere. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its aid is, more- 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion : 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger- 
ated conclusions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re- 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4. Sacrifice and magic. — Considering that in the 
Kigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the 
AtTiarvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup- 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Kigveda are very few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Kigveda, being addressed to the great gods, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
practices, while the ritual which the hymns of the 
Kigveda w’ere intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin- 
ning to end saturated wdth magical observances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiqtuty. It is thus impossible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Kigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magical practices derived 
from a much earlier age and afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Kigveda actually affords evidence that even in them 
the belief in magical power independent of the gods 
is to be found. Thus in one hymn (X. xoviii.) the 
sacrificing priest Devapi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the gods for rain, but then himself 
brings donm the waters by the magical powers of 
his sacrificial art : ‘ the sage Devapi sat down to the 


duty of Hotr priest, familiar with the goodwill of 
the gods ; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain ’ (y. v.). 
Every page of the Brahmanas and of the ritnai 
Sutras shows that the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Kigveda, where 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas- 
sages mythically attributed to ancient priests ; e.y., 
‘with mighty spells the Fathers foimd the hidden 
light and produced the dawn ’ (vil. Lxxvi. 4) ; ‘ the 
Fathers adorned the sky with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls ; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day ’ (X. Ixviii. 11) ; ‘ with their kindled fire 
the Ahgirases (ancient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Pani’ (i. Ixxxiii. 4) ; 
they ‘ by their rite caused the sun to mount the sky ’ 
(X. Ixii. 3) ; ‘ (the ancient fire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths ; then the sun, 
the guardian of ordinances, was bom ’ (i. Ixxxiii. 5). 
The ancient priest Visvamitra, by directly invoking 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the 
Bharatas (III. xxxiii. 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro- 
jected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act, 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control the course of things, 
is by no means always definite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Kigveda (e.y., 
IV. li. 7), when the fire is kindled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the Satapatha Brdhmatia 
(II. iii. 1. 5) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise : ‘ By offering 
before sunrise he (the sacrificer) makes him (the 
sun) to be born : he would not rise, if he_ were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire).’ A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Kigveda : 
‘Let us kindle thee, 0 Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven’ (v. vi. 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Kigveda [e.g., 
IX. xlix. 1, xcvii. 17, cvi. 9, cviii. 9f.) in which the 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing rain direct, without influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri- 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is ofl'ered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. . . 

There can be little doubt that only food eaten by man ori^n* 
ally constituted the sacrifice offered to the goda in fire. On the 
Vedic sacrificial ground there was, by the side of the fire, the 
litter of grass (borAts) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to receive the offering. On the conclusion of the 
mony the barhis was thrown into the fire, originally, no doub^ 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence, it had 
become dangerous to profane contact. To the barnu corre* 
sponds, in the ancient Persian ritual, the baresrnan (a bundle 
of twigs ; see art, Baosom) on which the sacrificial offerings 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-Aryan innovation, ana 
that the burning of the '^arhis not improbably formed tne 
transition to the fire^sacrifice. 

The ritual literature furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of sacrifice receiving a magical turn by the 
employment or addition of a non-eatable substance ; 
as when a man wishing for cattle offers the dung of 
acoupleof calves Grhyasutra, rv. ix. 13f.) ; 
or when poison is added to an offering in order to 
destroy ants {KatiMka Siltra, cxvi.). _ On the other 
hand, objects suitable for direct magical manipula- 
tion could easily be turned into an offering by_ those 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to mv^t 
magical acts with the garb of sacrifice. Thus the 
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burmng of iniurious substances livould become a 
sacrifice ; for instance, arrow tips might be ofi'ered 
in order to destroy an enemy (ib. iidvii. 44). In 
this way the sacrifice came to assume the rdle of 
driving away demons ; of helping a woman to over- 
come her rivals ; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
enemies or to return from exile ; and of producing 
many other magical results. The gradual mixture 
of the religious and the magical in the direction 
of the latter led the whole system of sacrifice to 
assume this character in the later Vedic period. 

Various causes contributed to this result. The belief in the 
divine presence at the sacrilice, and in the mysterious success 
produced by the sacrifice, encouraged an increasing application 
of magical practices as the ceremonial system became more 
elaborate. Secondary observances of the sacrificial ritual might 
already have belonged to the sphere of magic from the begin- 
ning. Efforts to explain accidental features of the ceremonial 
would lead to the discovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
would also foster belief In the magical power of sacrifice in 
order to secure their own indispensableness. The magical 
tendency would be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell ; if in the prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magical 
effects of a spell were assumed, such effects would naturally be 
attributed to the sacrifice also. 

S. Predominantly magical ritual. — There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sphere of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
in character. They are partly connected avith 
family and partly with public life. The most im- 
portant of these are : 

(1) The wedding ceremony, — ^What little worahip ol the goda 
is found in this group of rites is almost restricted to the cult of 
Agni, the domestic god, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic fire, was to 
accompany the young pair through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded by magical acts, of which the 
following were the principal. The bride’s hand was grasped 
that she might be aclivered into the power of her husband. 
8he stepped on a stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She ate the 
sacrificial food with him to create communit}' of life. ^Vheo 
she reached her husband’s house, siie sat down on a red bull's 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only living male children was placed on her lap in order to fulfil 
the hope of healthy male progen}'. Later, during pregnancy, 
a magical powder was placed in her nose to secure tne birth of 
a son. 

(2) Initiaticn.^Ol the various religious ceremonies which 
were performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief was that of initia* 
tion (tipanai/ana). This, though not mentioned in the RIgveda, 
goes oack to prc-hlstoric times, as is shown by the parallel 
Avestic ceremony, and is the Vedic transformation of a rite by 
which, on the attainment of puberty, a boy was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded os a second 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, when the hoy was in- 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which is 
wound three times round the pupil’s waist, and the sacred cord, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm, with 
which he is invested. The ceremony includes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus in regard to food, some 
of which will be mentioned below(see also Vedic Religion, § 6 A, 
and cf. Initiation [Hindu]). 

(3) Public rites . — ^The public ceremonies of Vedic times were 
performed on behalf not of the clan or tribe as such, but of an 
Individual, who in these cases was the king. The most promi- 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of certain deCnite pur- 
poses, are magical in their main elements. At the royal conse- 
cration (ahhi^eha [q.t.]) the king sits on a throne made of wood 
from the udiiiribara fig-tree, which to the Indian was the 
embodiment of all nourishment. The seat was covered with a 
tiger-skifl, the emblem of invincible strength. The contents of 
a cup made of udumbara wood, filled with butter, honey, and 
rain-watetj were poured over the king in order to communicato 
to him their strength and abundance. The royal inauguration 
{rdjasuya) is a further series of rites, chiefly of a symbolical 
character ^cf. xa (^)) intended to ensure a successful reign, A 
still more imposing ceremony was the Vajapeya, the two main 
features of which, a conventional race and another symbolic 
observance, have a magic purpose (la (6); cf., further, art. 
Abuiqeea). Finally, the horse sacrifice (asraiTWiZAa [q.c.]) was 
the highest sacrificial expression ol regal power, which was 
undertaken for the fulfilment of all the most ambitious wishes 
of the king, and in which the victim indicated the desire to 
transfer the swift might of the horse to the Eacrificing monarch. 

6 . Priest and magician. — The magician of pre- 
historic ages, who manipulated only the lower ritual 
concerned •with demons and natural forces, had 
long before the time of the Kigveda (at least as 
early as the Indo-European period) developed into 
the priest, who dealt with a higher cult in ■which 


he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedic period of the Yajurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
rdle of a mamcian ; for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, dri'ving away evil spirits 
or influencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre- 
historic times. Thus he makes the bride step on 
a stone to ensure steadfastness ; he causes fish to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain — 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a magician. 
Yet even in the earliest period, that of the Kigveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to sorcerers 
whose magic is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed that even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineffective and repre- 
hensible superstition. Magic was still to some 
extent used by those who had occasion to apply it, 
as is awarent from the character of some hymns 
of the Kigveda which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. But not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magic as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of maleficent magic 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
sufficiently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Kigveda : ‘ May I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer (yatudhana), or if I have harassed any 
man’s life ; then may he lose his ten sons who 
falsely calls me “ sorcerer” ; he who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practiser of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may India 
strike him mth his mighty weapon, may he sink 
down below every creature’ (vil. civ. 15 f.). It 
was because the Atharvaveda contained a body of 
maleficent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
numerous hymns borrowed from the Kigveda. On 
the other band, in the Atharvaveda itself (e.p., 
V. -viii., Ani. Ixx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed against the sacrifice offered by an enemy ; 
and the ritual texts are full of directions for the 
sacrificer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the purpose of inflicting injuiy. 
The post-Vedic Codo of Manu even contains the 
express statement (xi. 33) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the Brahman’s weapon, which 
he may use Avithout hesitation against his foes. 
In theUpanisads the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher Avho has passed from the path of 
ritual {karma) to that of knoAvledge (jfidna) ; hut 
his mode of thought is still full of traits derived 
not only from sacrificial, hut from magic lore. Of 
such a nature are his conceptions of the world- 
soul (brahman [g.u.]) and of the identity Avith it 
of the indiA'idual soul [dtman [?.u.]), as Avell as his 
speculations on the sacred sylfable om (analogous 
in sense to ‘ amen ’). Such, too, is his doctrine of 
karma (y.v.) as an impersonal poAver Avhioh, free 
from any divine influence, rules future existences 
with inexorable force. The same mental attitude 
is indicated by his approval of the grotesque and 
forcible exercises of Yoga, Avhich is an inextricable 
blend of philosopliy and magic. By the aid of 
Yoga he believed himself capable of acquiring the 
ability to make himself minute and invisible, to 
increase his size infinitely, to multiply his body, 
to remember his former existences, and so forth. 

7 . Asceticism and magic. — There is eAudence 
that from the earliest Vedic period ascetic prac- 
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tices (tapas, lit. ‘heat’), primarily exposure to 
heat, hut including other forms of self-mortifica- 
tion, such as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were 
regarded as a means of attaining various super- 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi- 
tion induced by them. Thus the Eigveda says 
(X. cxxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that ‘ the gods have entered into them.’ 
A ^oet of the same Veda tells (VIII. lix. 6) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity (tapas), he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the human race. There are 
many other Vedic passages ascribing similar powers : 
dream is born from the soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, xtx. Ivi. 5) ; speech bom of austerity 
penetrates to the gods (Taittinya Aranyaha, V. vi. 
7) ; he who has practised great austerity reaches the 
sun (Rigveda, X. cliv. 2) ; after practising austerity 
Indra won heaven (X. olxvii. 1) ; the magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Brahman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (X. cix. 4). 
Austerity confers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations : thegoddess Astaka,performingausterity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, III. 
X. 12) ; the seers were born of austerity (xi. i. 26, 
XVIII. ii. 15, 18). In many_ passages of the Brah- 
manas the creator Prajapati is described as gaining 
by the practice of austerity the power to evolve out 
of himself the worlds and all livmg creatures ; and 
in one place (&atapatha Brahmana, X. iv. 4. 2) he 
appears as practising such asceticism that from all 
his pores came forth lights, which are the stars. 
The Brahmanas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. It is for such magical effects that 
austerity is retiuired as an essential element in the 
preparation for various particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration (dlksa) of the sacrificer in which he 
practises austerity lasting, according to some 
authorities (ib. XIII. i. 7. 2), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8. Magical conditions and agencies. — Magical 
effect is largely, if not altogether, based on con- 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
brought about if the agency is beneficial to oneself, 
or to be prevented if the agency is injurious to one- 
self. The result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. The place selected 
for the practice of magic, except when it is an ele- 
ment of the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of flesh-eating 
demons, is a specially suitable place for its opera- 
tions. A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile magic take place is night ; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances or their 
purpose. Direction is an important element. 
Thus the south is the home of demons and manes ; 
hence performers of rites connected with them 
must face that point of the compass. In auspicious 
rites walking and other kinds of movement are 
directed from left to right, following the course of 
the sun, while in funeral and other uncanny cere- 
monies the direction is invariably reversed, the 
performers moving from north to south. 

(a) Spirits and demons . — Some of the lesser 
spirits are concerned only with one activity, such 
as presiding over the fields and helping at harvest ; 
others, with Arbudi at their head, are invoked 
to spread terror and death among enemies on 
the field of battle (Atharvaveda, xi. ix. Iff.). 
The characteristic of most of the rest is to cause 
damage and destruction in the sphere of human 
life. These demons are usually called by the 


generic name of raksas, ydtu, or pUacha, though 
many of them also have individual designations. 
Their appearance is for the most part human, 
though often with some kind of deformity; but 
they not infrequently have an animal or bird 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or vulture. 
They also appear in assumed figures, human or 
animal ; thus at funeral rites they intrude in the 
form of the souls of the ancestors to whom the 
offering is made; and they approach women in 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (as well 
as the spirits serving him) might assume animal 
form and thus injure his enemies. Belief in 
such transformation is already expressed in the 
Kigveda, where hostUe magicians are spoken of as 
becoming birds and flying about at night (vn. 
civ. 18). Setting demons in motion is regarded as 
letting them loose against an enemy. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. ciii. 12) the demon of disease Apva 
is let loose against a hostile army -with the spell : 
‘ Go forth, Apva, to confuse their minds, to seize 
their limbs ; attack them ; burn them wdth thy 
heat in their hearts; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.’ Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the power of disease was supposed to 
be embodied, against the hostile army. 

Evil spirits are thought to he everywhere— in the sea, in the 
air, but most of nil in human dwellings ; otherwise they especi- 
ally infest the place where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity is chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kill the sacrificer who has undergone consecration 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Eigveda 
(vin. xlix. 20] and the Atharvaveda [v. ixix. 6-8, vn. Ixxvi. 4D 
is to enter into a man, especially through the mouth ; they 
then eat his flesh, suck his marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind ; they also cause madness and take 
away the power of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important occasions of domestic life— at births, weddings, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacrifice ; the Kigveda speaks (vn. civ. 21) of the Yatus that 
seize the sacrificial food, and the Atharvaveda contains (vn. 
Ixx. 1 f.) the spell of a magician desiring to destroy the sacrifice 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Hence the sacri- 
ficial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, accompanied by 
formulm directed to defence against demons. These evil 
spirits, moreover, do barm to man's property, drinking the 
milk of his cows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, every moment of life, every act, every 
OBsession is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, the allies of 
nman workers of calamity. 

(6) Inpirious substances . — Closely allied to these 
demoniac enemies are the numerous substances-^ 
the most general expression for which in the Vedio 
language is tanu, or ‘body’ — ^which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes stUl tinged 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thought. Hence the boundary-line between per- 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed; thus the term pdpman, ‘evil power,| as a 
masculine is used in the former, as a neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injurious creatures 
like snakes, ants, and worms clearly distin^ished 
from evil spirits, being often spoken of _ as demons 
to be driven away. Examples of impalpable 
agencies are the ‘ substance ’ of disease, of hunger 
and thirst, of guilt, even of such abstractions as 
sonlessness ; or the intangible influence proceeding 
from auspicious or baneful stars and from the 
waning or waxing of the moon. These are sup- 
posed to fly about in the air and to affect man by 
various forms of contact. The sphere of magical 
operations is greatly extended by the belief that, if 
a ‘ substance ’ or power is embodied in any creature 
or object — e.g., irresistible strength in a 
power is inherent in all its parts and in all that is 
connected with it. Such a power, therefore, re- 
sides not only in the flesh of an animal, but in its 
skin, horn, hair, and so on. Again, the essence 
of water dwells in aquatic plante like we ava/A 
(Blyxa octandra), and in aquatic animals like ine 
frog ; the nature of the boar is present in the sou 
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that is torn up by its tusks; the force of light- 
ning is latent in a splint of -wood from a tree 
that has been struck ; the virtue of one’s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it ; a man is con- 
nected •with the earth by his footprints ; even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things -which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com- 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the persons or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 
power of the sacrifice is transferred to them. For 
instance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them : one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility ; on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty ; on that of a tiger, in- 
■vincible power. 

9, Magical procedure. — The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bringing about their contact with an enemy. 
Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly auspicious and partly 
hostile, employed in magical ceremonies (§ 12). 

10. Defensive magic. — This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious po-svers, 
is not always expressed in the form of hostility 
when demons are concerned ; it may then be 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 
Thus in the Atharvaveda (I. xii. 2) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease; ‘Thee, 
lurking in each limb with burning, we, paying 
homage, would worship mth oblation ’ ; lightning 
is similarly addressed (i. xiii. 2) : ‘ Homage to thee, 
child of the height, whence thou gatherest heat ; 
be merciful to ourselves ; do kindness to our ofiF- 
spiing’; also instruments and ministers of death : 
*To those weapons of thine, 0 Death, be homage ; 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male- 
diction ; homage to thy favour, 0 Death ; this 
homage to thy disfavour’ Cvt:. xiii. i. 2). Again, 
sacrifices to demons are often mentioned {Batidh- 
ayana Dharmasutra, II. i. 32) ; and in the general 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, ■which, how- 
ever, consists only of inferior offerings, such as 
blood and offal. Hostile words or actions are 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage. 
SiranyaJcchn Gfhyasutra contains a direction 
(I. xvi. 20 f.) that a brand burning at both ends 
should be thro-wn at a jackal (regarded as possessed 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal 
should at the same time be worshipped with the 
Vedic verse, ‘ Thou art mighty, thou earnest away.’ 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are 
addressed -with homage, while the intention to 
destroy them is also expressed {Sarpabali, xi.). A 
ceremonial intended to -ward off ants (KauUka 
Sutra, cxvi.) begins with propitiatory offerings and 
spells ; but, if these fail, they are followed Avith 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of 
hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia- 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part 
in this type of magic. 

i. Pre-ventive siagic.— On the principle that 
prevention is better than cure the procedure of 
defensive magic is largely prophylactic, everything 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers. 
The precautions taken are of the follo-wing kinds. 

(1) Avoidance of contact. — ^The touch of beings 
in ■which maleficent spirits or substances were 
supposed to dwell was eschewed. Thus to touch 
the mother during the ten days of impurity after 
childbirth was regarded as dangerous ; and the 
stones used in erecting an altar for Nirpti, the 


goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
■u’ithout being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious powers through other senses Avas similarly 
avoided. Thus listening to impure sounds involved 
risk. Precautions Avere taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things; the siglit of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Rudra 
Avas to be avoided ; and those who Avere departing 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies had 
been performed, such as those concerned Avith the 
dead, Avith demons, Avith the goddess Nirrti or 
the god Rudra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions Avhen evil spirits Avere likely to be in the 
neighbourhood care Avas taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the corpse on the Avay to the burning ground in 
order to efface the footsteps and so hide the path 
from the demons ; and the sacrificial fire of the 
departed, ha-ving by his decease become a seat of 
death-bringing poAvers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door. 

(2) Fasting One of the chief precautionary 

measures against the attacks of hostile poAvers Avas 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the preliminary consecration {dxlcsd) 
for the Soma sacrifice. With reference to this, one 
of the Sutras remarks (Apastamha irautasutra, 
X. xiv. 9) : ‘ When an initiated man (dlJcsita) groAVs 
thin, he becomes purified for the sacrifice.’ A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti- 
cular kinds of food. Thus the performer of the 
neAV and full moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either flesh or 
the kind of food which he Avas going to offer on the 
folloAving day. The teacher Avho has invested a 
pupil Avith the sacred cord may not eat flesh for 
a night and a day ; AA’hile the student himself has 
to refrain from eating salted food and drinking 
mUk for three days after the ceremony ; he must 
also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
or a day and a night, before he enters upon a par- 
ticularly holy part of his Vedic course. A newly 
married couple must, during the first three nights 
following the wedding ceremony, avoid all smted 
or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus- 
trated by the precept [Gobhila Gfhyasutra, rv. au. 
13) that one who desires to gain a himdred cart- 
loads of gold should observe the vow of fasting 
during one fortnight. 

(3) Abstinence. — Another safeguard is the prac- 
tice of chastity. This is enjoined for three nights 
after the Avedding ceremony in order to ward ofl! 
the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
is observed by the performer of the neAV and 
full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
takes place ; for a day and a night by the teacher 
who initiates a pupil ; for tAvelve nights by the 
offerer of the Sabali sacrifice; during the course 
of the Diksa by him Avho undergoes that consecra- 
tion ; and by the Vedic student during the Avhole 
period of his apprenticeship. 

(4) Asceticism . — This expedient appears in various 
forms. One of them is exposure to heat ; it is an 
element in the Dik?a ceremony, a special formula 
being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks 
into perspiration. Sleeping on the ground is pre- 
scribed, during the same length of time as absti- 
nence for the newly married coMle,'the Vedic 
student, and the performers of the Dik§a consecra- 
tion, of the neAV and full moon ceremony, and of 
the Sabali sacrifice. As a safeguard against 
demons dangerous to the sleeper, Avatching through 
the night is enjoined during the Diksa ceremony, 
and on the eve of settingup the sacrificial fires and 
of the new and full moon sacrifice. Silence is to be 
observed by the sacrificer undergoing the Dik§a 
consecration, by the man about to set up the three 
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sacrificial fires, and by the Vedic student on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite during the funeral 
ceremony. It may here be added that austerities 
of various kinds had to be undergone by one pre- 
paring to cure ejjilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magical ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) Concealment. — Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal- 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
ashed and covering the head during the observances 
of the Diksa ceremony ; or putting on garments to 
make oneself unrecognizable; or hiding the hair 
of the head and beard or nails cut off at sacramental 
rites, such as the initiation of the Vedic student 
(cf. § 8 (&)). 

(6) Amulets. — Charms worn on the body were 
frequently employed both for the negative purpose 
of warding otf evil infiuences from one’s person 
(amulets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans). Sometimes the same charm 
serves both purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and poverty, and at the same 
time bestows welfare and long life. Amulets 
were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular power of 
repulsion inherent in them, and is not infrequently 
spoken of as imparted by the gods. They are 
called god-bom, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been strengthened by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them ; the 
gods themselves are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons (Atharvaveda, 
X. iii. 11). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. An amulet derived from the varaijxt 
tree ( CratcevaBoxburghii) destroys enemies because, 
according to the meaning attributed to the name 
(ib. X. iii. 6), it drives off {varayati). An amulet 
made of this wood is thus addressed in the Athar- 
vaveda (X. iii. 14, 11): ‘As the wind and the fire 
consume the trees, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals ; this varana upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons.’ One of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jahgida tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (viii. v.) dwells on the aggressive 
powers of an amulet fashioned from the wood of 
the srakfya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries. Cf., further, art. Charms and Amdlexs 
(Vedic). 

ii. Remediai. magic. — Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward otf maleficent poAvers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken possession of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of spells directed against these. Many such 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies Avith Avhich their use was accompanied ; 
but the evidence of the Sutras shows that these 
incantations, at least very often, formed part of a 
magical rite in AA'hich concrete remedies were an 
element. Examples of simple spells for the cure of 
diseases are the folloAving : ‘ As the rays of the sun' 
sAviftly fly to a distance, thus do thou, 0 cough, fly 
forth along the flood of the sea ’ (vi. cv. 3) ; and 
‘ The disease that racks and wastes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, has floAvn as an eagle to 
the far distance, overcome by my charm ’ (V. xxx. 
9). Curative spells are, hoAvever, more usually ac- 
companied bv the express employment of material 
objects, chiefly plants. The hymns of the Atharva- 


veda abound in references to such remedies. 
These represent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line betAveen magic and 
primitive science here is not always definite, for in 
some eases the plant used Avith the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, Avhile 
in other cases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the groAvth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineffec- 
tive as the hair-restorers of modem times). The 
folloAving are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure: ‘That hair of 
thine which drops off, and that Avhich is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinkle the all-healing 
herb ’ (Vi. cxxxvi. 3) ; ‘ Make firm their roots, draAV 
out their ends, expand their middle, 0 herb ! may 
thy hairs groAV as reeds, may they cluster black 
about thy head I ’ (Vi. cxxxvii. 3). The Atharvaveda 
contains many spells in Avhich the kustha plant 
(probably Costus speciosus or arabicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever ; tAvo of its hymns (i. xxiii. f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant ; 
one (VII. l\d.) operates Avith a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (VI. xau.) Avith a plant 
against ophthalmia. Fractures are cured by the 
plant arunclhatl {IV. xii.), and Avounds by the use 
of the peppercorn (vr. cix.). The use of ointment is 
associated Avith one hymn of the Atharvaveda (W. 
ix.), of Avhich this is one of the spells : ‘From him 
over Avhose every limb and every joint thou passest, 
O salve, thou dost, as a mighty intercepter, drive 
away disease.’ Water not infrequently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative poAvera 
are thus expressed by the folloAving spell of the 
Atharvaveda (VI. fxci. 3); 'The Avaters verily are 
healing, the Avaters chase aAvay disease, the Avaters 
cure all ailments ; may they prepare a remedy for 
thee.’ It also cures individual diseases, as exces- 
sive bodily discharges : ‘ The spring water yonder 
which runs doAvn from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
contain a potent remedy’ (ll. iii. 1) ; or heart- 
disease ; ‘ From the Himavat mountains they floAv 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place ; may the 
Avaters, indeed, grant me that cure tor heart-ache’ 
(VT. xxiv. 1). Pdraskara Gfhyotsutra (ill. Ad._ 2) 
describes how Avater is used in a magic operation 
for the cure of headache : the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebroAvs of 
the sufferer Avith the spell : ‘ From the eyes, from the 
ears, from the Avhiskers, from the chin, from the 
forehead I drive aAvay this disease of the head. 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
against a hereditary disease named ksetriya : ‘ Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy groAVs I 
He has driven the ksetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn ’ (Atharvaveda, ill. vii. 1). 

II. Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent poAvers cannot always be distin- 
guished, especially in regard to demons, _ from that 
form of defensive magic Avhich is directed w 
Avarding off their attacks. Hence the expedmnra 
adopted are to some extent the same for both 
purposes. , 

i. Means employed.— (1) Fire. — Fire was one ot 
the chief direct means of driring away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thus in the Eigvpda Agni j we 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (i. xii. 5, xxxvi. -.0) 
AAdth such verses as : ‘ Bum, O Agni, against the 
sorcerers ; always bum doAvn the sorcerers aim the 
allies of the demons.’ This use of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid Avith its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
still survives in the Vedic ritual. _ Thus a specitti 
fire called the ‘lying-in fire’ (sari^^nf) is intm- 
duced into the lying-in chamber (si<iiwa-£rr«iy- 
this fire the author of one of the domestic 
remarks [HiranyakeHn Gfhyasutra, li. m. or.)- 
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‘ Sacred rites, except fumigation, are notperformed 
with it ; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard seeds ’ ; he then adds a number 
of spells to drive away various demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
okulls ; Agni is invoked to bum their lungs, hearts, 
livers, and eyes. At the sacramental ceremony of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited ; as noth- 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward ofi' demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Brahman student, behind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedic 
study. That this was the significance of the fire 
beside which the Soma sacrificer watched during 
the night in the Dik§a ceremony is certain, be- 
cause it is expressly said {Taittiriya Samhitd, 
VI. i. 4. 6) that Agni is here appointed ‘ for the 
destruction of the demons.’ It can hardly he 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual or the 
three fires the southern fire was understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the direction from which the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap- 
proach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
from the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding off the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was to he protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral offering ; and a firebrand 
was also home by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 

(2) Wafer . — ^Water is another efficacious means 
of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
st&temsnUMaitrdyard Samhitd, rv. viii. 5)that ‘ the 
demons do not cross the waters.* We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. W ater is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spirits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A purifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Dik§a, to remove super- 
natural substances that might be inimical to their 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
hath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
ceremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Diksa, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Brahman student at the end of his apprenticeship 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny beings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Budra, one shoirid 
purify oneself with water from the contact vdth 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 

■ of purification, being perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating the abundant nutritive 
power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
magical condition is meant to continue, bathing 
or washing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character- 
istic of one who, by means of asceticism {tapas), 
aims at acquiring special magical power. 

(3) Plants. — We nave already seen that plants 
were frequently used along with spells as a magical 


cure of disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ- 
ment is the application of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love of a man or a woman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility ; of both these 
classes of charms the Atharvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract curses, and 
several are associated with battle-charms. Aquatic 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are combined with spells to quench fire. Bdellium 
(guggulu), the fragrant exudation of a tree, fre- 
quently occurs in the ritual as, by its odour, driv- 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones, etc. — In the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastness. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of keeping on 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
the dead, where also a clod of earth taken from 
a boundary was similarly used. In the same cere- 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 
‘This is put between against calamity,’ was pro- 
nounced (Kaniika Sutra, Ixxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being ‘ to strike away the demons ’ (Tait- 
tiriya Samhitd, n. vi. 6. 2). 

(6) Lead. — This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, e.g., in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Atharvaveda contains 
a hymn (i. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
speUs; ‘If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

(6) Weapons and staves. — These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow and arrows. At the wedding 
ceremony little staves are shot into the air, with 
the formula ; ‘ I pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire ’ 
(Mdnava Grhyasiitra, 1. x.). At the royal in- 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
saying, ‘ "VVe beat evil away from thee ’ (Kdtydyana 
^rautasutra, XV. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Diksa ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by the Satapatha 
Brdhmana (III. ii. 1. 32) thus : ‘ The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons.’ The Vedic 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi- 
ture. This he must always carry, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself ; he parte 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeship, when 
he casts it away into water, along ivith his girdle 
and other sacred objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Brahman receives a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite : ' Protect me from all powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and ‘Destroy all hosts of 
enemies on every side ’ (HiranyalceHn Grhyasiitra, 
i. xi. 8). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called sphya, and very variously applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the sphya is passed over the altar with the 
words, ‘ Smitten away are thedgvils and demons that 
sit on the altar’ (Sdhkhdyana Srautasutra, rv. iv. 2). 

ii. Magical action. — Certain types of action 
are regarded as producing a mamcal effect in 
various rites. They may be grouped as follows. 

(a) Hostile. — (1) To make a noise is believed to be 
an efficacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstitial festival drums were beaten in 
i order to scare evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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te especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor- 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots, 

(2) A frequent method of removing injurious 
Influences is to V3ip& them off. Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was used as an aid in the pro- 
cess. In particular, the apdnidrga (Achyranthes 
aspera) plant (popularly interpreted to mean 
‘wiping out’) was most variousl;^ employed in this 
sense. The Atharvaveda contains several hymns 
■Nvith which the plant is applied, the foUo\ving 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (IV. xviii. 8) : ‘ Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, O 
Apamarga, we mpe all that evil out.’ The ^ata- 
patha Brdhmana remarks (V. ii. 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may he noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious powers is to shake, cast, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out ivith the words, ‘ Shaken away is the demon ; 
shaken away are the goblins ’ ( Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
i. 14). After feeding the souls of the dead, the ofBci- 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re- 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to efface the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
Por similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, are cast aside. Injurious sub- 
stances are deemed to he stripped off by passing 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Eigveda 
(VIII, Ixxx. 7), where Indra is said to have cured 
the ^rl Apala, who suffered from skin disease, by 
drawing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremony, the aperture of 
the yoke of a car is placed on the head of the bride. 

The removal ot injurioua substances is not always a mere rid- 
dance, but is often also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animate or inanimate. The Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda contain several formulae or spells to relegate evil 
agencies to particular places or persons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile magic is expelled beyond the ninety streams (Athar- 
vaveda, VIII. V. 0, X, i. 16) ; the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, such as the Gandharians and the 
JIagadhas{t6. V. xxii. 14); evU deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being Trita Aptya in the remotest distance 
(Eigveda, viii. xlvii. 13-17). Injurious agencies are also trans- 
ferred to others ot particularly uncanny spots, especially cross- 
roads. A garment containing certain impurities is removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hung over a post, to which 
its dangerous influence is conveyed, and thus rendered innocu- 
ous (Atharvaveda, XIV. ii. 49 f.). Snake-poison is removed to a 
firebrand, which, being then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its source (SatiMka Sutra, xxix. 6). Fever is trans- 
ferred to a frog as an antidote representing water (Atharvaveda, 
VII. cxvL 2) ; while jaundice is conducted in a hommopathio 
manner to a yellow bird (ib. i. xxii. 4). 

(6) Auspiciotts . — (1) A very prominent part is 
played by eating in the communication of beneficial 
influences ; contact with injurious substances, 
which would, of course, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting (cf. § lo, i. (2)). The 
vedic ritual contains innumerable examples of the 
magical power conveyed by the eating of sacrificial 
food. The eating of the food is regarded as com- 
municating the blessing embodied in it ; and in 
the most various forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial substance conveys the special kind of 
power implied in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
gives him the remnant of the offering with the 
formula, ‘ May Ami place his wisdom in thee.’ 
On the occasion or the ploughing festival a mix- 
ture of the milk of a cow that has a calf of the 


same colour and dun», bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony for the obtaining of mala 
offspring the wife has to eat a barleycorn and two 
grains of mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them ; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Based on the idea that an animal, when eaten, communicates 
its special characteristics to the eater is the correspondence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities between the victim and the god 
to whom it is offered. To Indra a bull or qess olten) a buffalo, 
to which he is often compared, is sacrificed ; to the Alvins, twin 
gods ot the morning, a reddish he-goat, for ‘of reddish colour, 
as it were, are the Asvins ’ (SatapaOia Brahmav-a, v. v. 4. 1) ; to 
the goddess Sarasvati a ewe of certain qualities ; to Agni, with 
his column of dark smoke, a he-goat with a black throat ; to the 
Sun and to Yama (god ot death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate magical correspondence appears in the 
offering of a black victim in a rite for the obtaining of rain : 
‘ It is black, for this is the nature of rain ; with that which is its 
nature he wins rain ’ (Taittiriya Sanikita, n. i. 8. 6). When tlie 
destruction of enemies is intended, a blood-red victim is offered 
by priests dressed in red and wearing red turbans. 

(2) There are several ceremonies in w'hieh anoint- 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Diksa rite the sacrificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. In the animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified butter for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-water, and other ingredients, 
which communicate to him the powers and abund- 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremony 
the king anoints himself with the fluid contained 
in the horn of a black antelope and refrains for a 
year from cutting his hair, which has been moist- 
ened by it. At the Sautramani rite, an expiatory 
part of the Soma sacrifice, tlie priest consecrates 
the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals : ‘ With the essence of cattle, 
with the highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him ’ {^atapatha Brdhmana, xn, viii. 3. 12). 

(3) Charms, made for the most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the parna-ixcQ 
{Butea frondosa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, III. v.); a bridegroom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, atalisnian made of liquorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride (KauHka Sutra, Ixxvi. 8 f.) ; at 
the full moon ceremony the sacrificer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sorts 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity ; while 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedic student who, at the_ conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties a pellet of badara (Zizyphus jujtiba) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to hia 
neck ; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears, 
A talisman of gold secures long life : ‘ He who 
wears it dies of old age,’ in the words of the 
Atharvaveda (XIX. xxvi. 1). To ensure conception 
a woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, ‘An 
acquirer of offspring and wealth this bracelet has 
become’ (vi. Ixxxi. 1). 

{c) Indifferent. — (1) Burying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting mamcal substances 
to others, generally with hostile intent. The 
Atharvaveda is full of spells expr^sing fear or 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured — a garland, hair, a twig for clean- 
ing the teeth — together with other things produc- 
tive of misfortune are placed between three stones 
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in a mortar (a symbol of crusliing) and buried. 
The luck of a person thus attacKed might be 
restored by digging up the objects, while an au- 
spicious spell was uttered. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana relates (m. v. 4. 2 f.) a myth how the demons 
buried charms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
the latter, W digging them up, made them in- 
operative. llie Soma sacrifice even contains a 
ceremony the express purpose of which is to dig 
M the magical objects buned by rivals or enemies. 
This idea of burying things sometimes has an 
auspicious intention, as when a mixture of mUk, 
dung, bdellium, and salt is buried in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of cattle {KauHka Sutra, xix. 19). 

(2) The action of looldng at an object may be 
either beneficial or injurious. It has the former 
effect, e.g., when the sacrificer says {Vdjasanegi 
Sdmhita, v. 34) to the priest, ‘ Look at me with the 
eye" of Mitra ’ (the sun-god) ; or when a guest ad- 
dresses the sweet food that is ofiiered to him, say- 
ing, ‘ With Mitra’s eye I regard thee ’ (Ahialdyana 
Grhyasiitra, I. xxiv. 14). But the evil eye {q.v.), 
c.g. of the serpent, brings disaster on him towards 
whom it is directed. At the wedding ceremony 
the bridegroom secures himself against the evil 
eye of the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 
‘Look not with an evil eye, bring not death to thy 
husband’ {Pdraskara Gj-hyasutra, i. 4; Sdhkhdyana 
Gj-hyasiitra, i. 16). In the Atharvaveda (iv. ix. 6) 
ointment is conjured against the evil eye ivith the 
spell, * From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, 0 
salve ’ ; the jaiigida-tvee is invoked against the 
evil eye of the liostUe-minded (xrx. xxxv. 3) ; 
and a certain plant is employed with the speU, ‘ Of 
the enemy who bewitches with his eye we hew 
off the ribs’ (li. vii. 6; cf. XIX. xlv. 1). On the 
other hand, the evil effect produced by an inau- 
spicious object on him who sees it is shown by 
innumerable directions enjoining avoidance of such 
sights. Thus the Vedic student who, at the con- 
clusion of his apprenticeship, has taken his purify- 
ing bath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a corpse-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one returning to the sacrificial ground should not 
look round after performing an inauspicious cere- 
mony, such as an offering to the goddess Nirrti or 
a rite for the slaughter of demons. 

(3) The action of circumambulation, which occurs 
very frequently in the V edio ceremonial, is regarded 
as having a magically auspicious effect when the 

erformer walks round an object in sunwise fashion 
y keeping his right hand towards it {pradaksind). 
Both living and maniniate things are three times 
circumambulated in this manner j e.g., priests thus 
walk round other priests or the victim, and the wives 
of the king walk round the dead sacrificial horse. 
Sacrificial altars and temples, the ground where a 
house is built, as well as houses (as a protection 
against serpents), are circumambulated. This rite 
is especially often performed with the sacrificial 
fire, as at the wedding ceremony and at the initia- 
tion of the Vedic student. Water is circumambu- 
lated at a wedding, as also a new house, while 
water is at the same time sprinkled round it. 
When the ceremony is inauspicious, the direction 
is reversed, the left hand being kept towards the 
object. This is done especially in funeral rites at 
the burying ground and at cross-roads. Thus the 
mourners wtuk three times round the unlucky fire 
deposited where four roads meet, with their left 
sides towards it, beating their left thighs with 
their left hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
snake-bite, the priest walks round him to the left. 
When a servant who is disposed to run away is 
asleep, his master, making water into the horn of 
a living animal, walks three times round him to 
the left, sprinkling the water round him with the 
spell, ‘ From the mountain on which thou wast 


bom, from thy mother, from thy sister, from thy 
parents, and thy brother, from thy friends I sever 
thee’ (Pdraskara Gxhyasutra, ni. vii. 2). Move- 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the officiant grasps a water jar 
with his left hand and pours out its contents from 
right to left ; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf., further, art. CiECUJiAMBtrLATiON). 

12 . Sympathetic magic. — A special type of magic 
is that which has been called ‘ sympathetic,’ being 
the influence exercised on a remote being or pheno- 
menon by means of a telepathic connexion be- 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 
It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

(a) ‘Effigies. — ^An image is frequently made and 
operated on for the pumose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effi^ with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow, j&is death is 
also produced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the fire, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction. The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
vffira plant, while he pronounces the spell, ‘1 split 
with the stone the head of all worms male and 
female ; I bum their faces with fire ’ (Atharvaveda, 
V. xxiii. 13). In order to exterminate the field 
vermin called tarda, a single tarda, as representing 
the whole class, is buried head do^vnwards, its 
mouth being tied with a hair so as to prevent its 
eating grain (Kauiika Sutra, 1. 19). With a view to 
smashing the limbs of evil spirits pegs are driven 
into the ground. One who pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the blows against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him during the operation. 

The eympathetio connexion is sometimes very remote, ns 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power is regarded as inherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by being cooked with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolizing the restora- 
tion of fallen fortunes. At a ceremony for the removal of 
troublesome ants a sacrificial ladle of bsdhaka wood is em- 
ployed simply because the name of the tree means ‘remover.’ 
At a rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the palafa (Butea frondosa) tree as representing the 
magical spell (brahman), which is a slayer of demons. When 
the sacrifice for the restoration of an exiled prince is performed, 
earth and other material from his native country are employed. 
At a sacrifice for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken for the altar (vedi), with a view to communicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the ofiering is made. 

(h) Imitativeprocesses. — ^Thehighercultconcemed 
with the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus the kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the morning develops into a 
mapeal rite to make the sun rise ; and the drip- 

ing of the Soma-juice through the purifying sieve 

ecomes a rain charm. At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to^ gain for him 
speed and victorious might. On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played ; this has 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the sacrificer. At the solstitial ceremony 
an Aryan and a Sudra (representing a white and a 
black man) engage in a struggle for the possession 
of a circular white skin, the former ultimately 
wresting it from the latter ; the magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of the sun from 
the powers of darkness. In the same ceremony, as 
well as at the Soma and the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain sexual observances the obvious purpose 
of which is to produce fertility in vvomen. A good 
example of the imitative method is the procedure 
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meant to deflect a river into another channel. The 
new course is first watered ; it is then planted with 
reeds ; and, finally, representatives of water, such 
as a frog and the aquatic plant avakd, are de- 
posited on it; the imitation is believed to pro- 
duce the reality. 

(1) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rain-making. Such is the 
purjoose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows — ^probably an imitation of 
the myth of Indra’s release of the waters by pierc- 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
cows in the Rigveda). On the same occasion mrls 
dance round a fire with jars fuU of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling upon 
the cows to bathe. At the ceremony of piling the 
fire-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. When an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance ; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub- 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

(2) A modified form of sympathetic mamo is 
divination, the aim of which is to find out what is 
hidden or future, largely from the occult corre- 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funeral rites 
are the most significant representations ; these can 
be interpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
inner illumination, strengtliened by the power of 
asceticism and other magical means. From the 
direction taken by a cow at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the sacrincer will 
attain his purpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
fire flames up brightly, the sacriflcer will obtain 
twelve villages ; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special way 
between two armies about to fight pro^osticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
which of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can tell whether the soul of the deceased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one wishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah- 
man must touch a member of the mother ; suppos- 
ing the member has a masculine name, the child 
■will be a boy. 'When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl •ivill make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow or a cowshed), 
partly from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross- 
roads) ; her choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Brahmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed with the knowledge of the future obtain- 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 
Eight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con- 
nected with gods or spirits, such as the wolf and 
hysena, the owl, crow, pigeon, and vulture. Thus, 
in one of the two hymns of the Rigveda concerned 
with augury, the bird crying in the region of the 
Fathers (the south) is invoked to bring auspicious 
tidings (n. xlii. 2). Again, in one of the Sutras, the 
owl ‘that flies to the abode of the gods ’ is addressed 
with the words, ‘ Flying round the village from left 
to right, portend to us luck by thy cry, 0 owl’ 
(EiranyakeHn Grhyasiitra, I, xvii. 1. 3). The direc- 
tion from which the wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens 
seem to be a later development, resulting from the 
simplification of the symbolical method of divination 
by isolating a single feature of a complex process. 

13. Oral magic. — Magical forraul® are usually I 


accompanied by some ritual act ; but the spoken 
word in the form of a spell, a curse, or an oath 
also has a magical effect by itself. 

{a) The spell. — The spell has generally a metrical 
form, being sometimes an old religious verse 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula is 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixture 
of prayer and spell, the gods being mentioned or 
invoked in it ; e.g., ‘ Between the two rows of Agni 
Vaisvanara’s teeth do I place him that plans to 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him’ 
(Atharvaveda, rv. xxxvi. 2 ; cf. XVI. vii. 3) ; ‘ Thy 
ninety-nine spirits, 0 Night, shall help and protect 
ns ’ (XDC. xlvii. 3-5). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atharvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Rigveda are addressed to one only ; e.g., 
‘ Heaven and Earth have anointed me ; Mitra has 
anointed me here ; may Brhaspati anoint me ; 
may Savitr anoint me ’ ("Vli. xxx. 1). The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person ; e.g., ‘ I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-o^vners ; as dogs that have seen a 
lion, they find not a refuge’ (rv. xxxvi. 6); ‘As 
the lightning ever Irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice ’ 
(VII. 1. 1); ‘Srvift as the wind be thou, 0 steed, 
when yoked to the car ; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind ; the Maruts shall harness thee ; Tvastr 
shall place fleetness in thy feet’ (vi. xcii. 1). But 
he also often mentions in his speU. a parallel case, 
in order to effect his purpose, Uke the symbolical 
process in sympathetic magic ; e.g., ‘ With the light 
with which the gods, ha-ving cooked porridge for 
the Brahmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament ’ (xi, i. 37) ; ‘ As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil dream to our enemy ’ (VI. xlvi. 3); ‘ As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me ’ (VII. xiii. 1) ; ‘ The cows have lain down in their 
resting-place ; the bird has flown to its nest ; the 
mountains have stood in their site ; I have rnada 
the two kidneys stand in their station’ (Vii. xcvi. 1). 
A freguent feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of struving the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
whatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of a 
whole series of possibilities ; e.g., ‘ Out of eyes, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease 
(ii. xxxiii. 1 f.). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power over him ; e.g., ‘ This is thy name ; we know 
thy birth ; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells are uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter- 
ing a court of justice is thus described {Pdraskara 
Grkyasutra, ni. xiii. 6).: ‘ If he should think, 
“ This person will do evil to me,” he addresses him 
with the words, “I take away the speech in tby 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart; 
wherever thy speech is, I take it away ; what I 
say is true : fall down inferior to me.” ’ Spells are 
also uttered, e.g., when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims across a river, and m 
many other situations. 

A formula sometimes consists of two or three words, 
of one word. If a man has spoken what is unworthy 01 me 
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to fear from serious diseases or from sorcery 
sOira, rv. vi. 1 ). Again, the mere mechanical repetition 01 
a prayer meant for a totally different purpose may nave 
magical sStect. Thus, the celebrated Giyatn verse of tn 
Rigveda (in. liii. 10 >-‘ We would attain that excellent glory 
of Savitr the god, that he may stimulate our prayers 
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muttered SOOO times, frees a man from the sin of aooeptinf; 
unlawful presents. Even the formulaic use of a stereotyped 
dialogue secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 
parting the hair of a woman is performed, the husband neks 
her, ‘What dost thou see?’ * OBspring,’ she replies. 

(6) The curse. — A special form of the magically 
effective spoken word is the curse. The earliest 
examples of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
In the Yajurveda {Taittirlya Samhits, ii. vi. 6. 1) 
Agni curses the fish for hetraying his hiding-place 
in the waters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
means of various artifices: ‘ Hence men kill fish ndth 
various artifices, for they are cursed.’ In Tdndya 
Brdhmana (vi. v. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
the threat that they shall be cut down with an 
axe the handle of wliich is made from themselves. 
That the employment of actual curses was also 
common in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
confirmed by the occurrence of many spells intended 
to counteract them or to make them recoil on him 
who utters them. The Atharvaveda contains 
several such ; e.g., ‘ Avoid us, O curse, as a burning 
fire a lake ; strike him that curses us, as the light- 
ning of heaven the tree ’ {VI. xxxvii. 2) ; ‘ Let the 
curse go to the curser, we crush the ribs of the 
hostile eye-conjurer’ (n. vii. 6 ; cf. v. xiv. 6, X. i. 5). 
Plants, such as the apdmdrga, are invoked to free 
from the calamity consequent on a curse. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana contams several passages show- 
ing the potency attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
said (II. i. 4. 19, ill. ii. 1. 9) that, ‘ if any one were to 
curse him, saying, “ May the sacrifice turn away 
from him,” then he would indeed be liable to fare 
thus’ ; ‘Were any one to curse him, saying, “He 
shall either becomedemented or fall do^vn headlong,” 
then that would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
also said that he who curses a Brahman possessed 
of certain Imowledge leaves this world bereft of 
his strength and the result of his good deeds. In 
other Sutras those who raise their hand to pro- 
nounce a curse are said to be one of the seven 
kinds of assassin {Vi§iiu-smTti, v. 191). 

(c) The oath. — This is really a curse directed 
against oneself, as is indicated by the verb Sap, 
which in the active means ‘ to curse,’ but in the 
middle ‘to curse oneself,’ ‘to swear.’ It calls 
down on oneself and one’s belongings loss of life or 
possessions in this world and the next as a penalty 
for telling an untruth or breaking one’s word. 
Thus, in the ceremony of royal inauguration the 
priest causes the king to swear the following oath 
{Aitarcya Brdhmana, viii. 15) : ‘ All the merit of 
my sacrifices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
the day of my death, my position, my good deeds, 
my life, my offspring shall belong to thee, if I 
deceive thee.’ If the oath is broken, the punish- 
ment ensues ; e.g., the Yajurveda [Taittinya 
Sarnhitd, II. iii. 6. 1) relates how, when the moon- 
god did not keep the oath which he had sworn to 
the Creator Prajapati, he was attacked by the 
disease of consumption. 
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MAGICAL CIRCLE. — For the ‘operation’ of 
‘ conjuring ’ spirits the medifeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ground. This 
formed a spiritual barrier, protecting bim from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling bim to question his 
‘ familiars ’ or other spirits from a coign of super- 
natural vantage. 

*Circull Bunt munimenta quaed&m quae operantes a malis 
epiritibas reddunt tutoa/ ^ 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial- 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian ms-thology a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Popilius Lranas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate of 
Eome to King Antiochus, drew with his staff a circle round 
himself in which he awaited the reply.7 

The circular form of certain shrines and religious 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-coniered house do not become 
unclean — e.g., from the contarfon^ of leprosy— 
whereas a square house does.® Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune ; 
possibly, again, the three comers represent the 
points of supernatural weapons.® In the case of 
the round house the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

The circle as a supernatural protective barrier 
has sever-al analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form involve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex- 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to the material or the instrument ivith which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Shuswap Indians the bed of a mourner is sur- 
rounded by thorn-bushes, the object being to ward off the ghost 
of the dead person.^ The Bellacoola Indians, also of British 
Columbia, have a similar practice. Besides surrounding the 
bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
in a square formed by thorn-hushes, as a protection against the 
ghost.8 Here the mystic zareba depends not on its shape but 
on its completeness in the geometrical sense. 

Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual conflict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
supreme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
influences. 

The Laotians had a custom of keeping a fire burning in a circle 
around the bed of a mother for some weeks after child-birth. In 
Abyssinia the bed was surrounded by blazing herbs, while the 
mother herself was held in the circle by ‘ stout young fellows.’ 7 
In a moving or dynamie form the fiery circle was used for the 
same purpose in Sootiand. Morning and night fire was carried 

1 G. 0. Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, Mainz, 1822, iii. 70. 

7 Uvy, xiv. 12 ; Cicero, Phil. viii. 8. 23 ; Veil. Pat. i. 10. 

s R. 0. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, pp. 180, 189. 

4 This seems to he one notion in the use of the pentagram or 
pentacle (see Thompson, loce, citt.). 

® OBS, pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 142, quoting F. Boas. 

6 lb., pt. viC, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, IL 171. 

7 J. G. ^azer, in JAI xv. [1886] 84 f. 
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round the mother till she was churched, and round the child 
till it was christened. In some parts of Scotland a flr-candic 
iras whirled three times round the bed where mother and child 
ay.i 

It has been suggested that in some such cases 
«he idea was to prevent the soul in its critical state 
from leaving the body, but the greater proportion 
of cases certainly depend on the idea of protecting 
the patient from external evU, though the fire- 
treatment of childbed may have originated simply 
in a primitive clinical intention of producing com- 
fort or obviating complications. 

In China candles are ke\Jb alight round the coffin to ‘give 
light to the spirit,' or to light him on his way.2 The Caribs 
burned a fire round the grave.3 A Chinese charm consists in 
laying a circle of ashes round the dead man ; it is supposed to 
resuscitate him.-* The Romans carried water or fire round 
mourners on their return from the funeral.5 

The curious custom of circumambulation as a 
mark of honour was practised by Hindus, Greeks, 
and Celts. 

In ancient India, walking round a person three times to the 
right (sunwise) was a ceremony of honour, n as it was among the 
lauls and Celts.? The ancient Indiana walked round the 
funeral pyre, as Achillea drove round the pyre of Patroclu88(seo 
art. CmcunAUBCiiATios). The ancient Indians also practised the 
rite as a cure for a sick person.8 Possibly the idea of protecting 
a person with a mobile, living ring is behind the honorific 
variety. 

In Nias a candidate (or the priesthood consorts with spirits 
in the mountains ; when ha returns home, he splits a young tree 
and creeps through the fissure, ‘ in the belief that any spirit 
which may still bo clinging to him will thus be left sticking to 
the tree.’ I® Highlanders of Scotland used to send their sheep 
through hoops of rowan to ‘ward off the witches.* Similar 
customs ore found in N. Europe and England as cures for 

siokness.!® 

The Lappa wore a brass ring on the right arm by way of pro- 
tection against the ghost of the dead person.?® 

Frazer instances superstitions about rings— arm 
or finger rings— suggesting that the idea is to keep 
the soul in the body. For this purpose magic cords 
are tied round wrist, ankle, or body among various 
peoples.*^ 

‘To keep the soul in or the demons out’ is a 

Q uestion where convergence of practice is natural, 
n ancient India the medical magician encircled the 
bed of a woman at child-birth ivith black pebbles to 
ward off demons.'® This is in line with primitive 
practices mentioned above, but a suggestion of 
V. Henry possibly connects it with Babylonian 
magic : he finds in old Indian magic traces of the 
double pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous 
constituent of the mediaeval magical circle, con- 
sisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, cut- 
ting each other so that the resulting segments are 
equal. The underlying idea may be that the 
points of the star pierce the invisible enemies.'® 
The Indian data alone show a connexion, by means 
of this astrological element, with the Semitic, and 
it is from the Semitic practice that the magical 
circle of medimval Europe, along with a consider- 
able body of astrological magic, was developed. 
This is a remarkable case of permeation from one 
source. Semitic magic and its conquest of Europe 
may be described, not altogether fancifully, as a 
left-handed compliment to Semitic religion and 
the conquest of Europe by the Bible. 

The Babylonian texts continually refer to the 
•usurtu, which Thompson justly identifies as ‘ the 
prototype’ of the magical circle, possessing the 
properties of a ‘ ban.’ 

? Frazer, in JAI xv. 85, note. 

® J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New York, 1887, 1, 
126. 

3 Frazer, in JAI xv. 91, note. 

* J. J. 31. de Qroot, 2Vie Religious System of China, Leyden, 
lS92ff., vi.952. 

3 Servius, on Virffil, ^n. vi. 223. 

8 SEE ii. [1S97] 25, vii. [1900] 236 f. 

? J. Rhjs, Celtic heathendoms, London, 1892, p. 567. 
s SEE .x\’ii. [1SS21 299. 9/6. xlii. [1897] 425. 

10 GES, pt ii. , Taboo, p. 175. n Ib. p. 184 f. 

M Jb. pp. ISO, 1S4 f. 13 Ib. p. 314. 14 Ib. p. 315 f. 

10 V. Henry, La Magie dans VInde antique^, Paris, 1909, 
p. 142. 
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The asfpu-priest recited over the sick an incantation: ‘(The 
man) of Ea am I, . . . the messenger of Marduk am I, . . 
the circle of Ea is in my hand.’ 1 

In more detail, the sick person was safeguarded by an 
enchanted circle (of the nature of a tabu-mark) made with 
fiour or other material, ‘ as a kind of haram through which no 
spirit could break.’ The priest first performed a ceremony of 
atonement, in which a kid was sacrificed. He flung the kid 
away, and then described the circle. ‘ Enclose the man with 
kusurra (flour), flour of lime, surround the shut gate right and 
left. The ban is loosed.’ 3 A mixture of meal and lime seems 
to be intended ; both substances possessed virtue. The ‘ flour 
of Nisaba (the com-god) ’ was the ‘ ban of the great gods.’ s In 
another ceremony, before the god Nergal, the priest described 
with lime a circle round seven winged flgures,4 and in yet 
another flour and water were used for drawing the circle.* 
Here Thompson compares the medisaval use of the Host as a 
protection against vampires and witches. The Babylonians 
described the mixture as the ‘net of the corn-god.’ Similarly 
the Jews of Jerusalem employed the virtues of food against eim 
Influences, scattering a mixture of food round the bed of a sick 
person.8 A Semitic parallel to the idea of stripping off evil by 
passing through a ring, or arch, or other circumscribed open- 
ing is found in a cure for headache, which consisted in mamng 
a circle round a desert-plant with meal, plucking it up before 
sunrise, and tying it on the head. TOen the plant was re- 
moved, the headache disappeared simultaneously. On the same 
principle an ailing limb was cured by tying round it a charmed 
thread, and then casting this away, along with the sickness.? 

The development of magic, white and black, in 
Europe, and its remarkable exploitation, lasting 
till well after the scientific period had begun,® were 
bound up with Semitic animism, or rather dtamon- 
ism, if the distinction may be observed. The 
causes producing a state of culture in which every 
man of science was a necromancer and conjurer of 
spirits do not concern ns here, but the invariable 
employment of the magical circle for the conjura- 
tion of spirits is typical of the culture of those 
ages. The primitive Babylonian practice was now 
divorced from medical magic. As applied^ to the 
evocation of elemental demons, ivhose aid was 
invoked for alchemical research or prophecy or evil 
magic against individuals, its main purpose was to 
protect the sorcerer from the dangerous servants 
whom he called up.® At the same time the geo- 
metrical possibilities of the circle appealed to the 
mathematical instincts of the scholar, and geo- 
metry perhaps owes something to magical experi- 
ments upon the circle. Kabbalistic lore was also 
called upon for the exploitation of names^ and 
numbers of power, to be inscribed in the circle. 
Here begins the positive virtue of the circle, which, 
in connexion with the universal concepts of the 
figure, made it something more than a protective 
barrier. It became rather a mystic focus of power, 
and had at least the merit of concentrating the 
alchemist’s or astrologer’s thoughts. Lastly, the 
astrological elements of the zodiacal system were 
applied to it, and it thus became an intermediary 
between chemistry and astronomy, as the focus to 
which were attracted the infernal and supernal 
powers alike. 

The Arabic and Hebrew developments of magic 
in the early centuries of the Middle Ages are ob- 
scure. The account given by Psellus of a S'ecaitnus 
circultis, 'BAcoTt»'6r arpb'poCKos, calls for notice, though 
its meaning is confused, fie writes : 

‘Hecate’s circle Is a golden sphere, enclosing a sapphire mtae 
centre, turned by a thong of bull’s hide, and having charactera 
through the whole of it. They made conjurations by turning 
this; and they are wont to call such things Ivyyts, wheth" 
they have a spherical or triangular or any other shape whaMO- 
ever. Shaking these, they uttered uninteiligible or beMuiKO 
sounds, laughing, and striking the bronze. It accordingly 
teaches the operation of the rite, or the motion of such a eo'Cte, 
as possessing secret power. And it is called^ “ Hecate s as 
being dedicated to Hecate ; and Hecate is a divinity among in 
Chaldceans.’ lo 


1 Thompson, p. xxiii. j 

3 Thompson, p. Ivii, quoting P. Haupt, Akkad, und, sunt • 
Eeilschrijttexte, Leipzig, 18S1-S2, xi. in 
3 Ib. p. lix. 4 Ib. p. Ivui. ® h. p. 

6 15 p 102 ^ P- , 

8 See F. Barrett, Hague, London, 1801, passim, for prooi 
that matjic was practised at the end of the 18th century. 

9 Ib. ii. 105 ; the circJes *are certain fortrwses. 

w Eccpositio oraculorttm Chaldaicorwn {PG cxxii. iiaja 
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This account may be simply confusing the 
Babylonian magical circle with the Greek magical 
wheel (firyf, torquilla ) ; but, just as the medieeval 
circle was made material and portable in the form 
of metal amulets and talismans, so it is possible 
that Grceco-Chaldaean superstition may have de- 
veloped the circle into a wheel like the firyf. The 
fact that such ‘ wheels ’ were sometimes triangular 
or of other shapes is an interesting hint in the 
direction of the pentagrams and other figures with 
which the mediieval circles were filled. Psellus 
notes that the object of the invocatio was oracular, 
the idea, no doubt, being to evoke spirits for the 
purpose of forcing them to predict future events. 
As for the Greek wheel on which the (vy^, wryneck, 
was tied, there is considerable doubt as to its 
nature.^ 

The magical circle of medieeval occultism had 
innumerable varieties, according to the purpose, 
the time, and the species of spirit to be invoked ; 
and it also varied according to the predilections of 
the operator. The following may be considered 
typical examples of the method of description and 
formulffi of blessing and of invocation. The magi- 
cian, after purifying himself, collected his para- 
phernalia, includmg his magic wand, blessed candles 
and holy water, magical sword or knife, and so 
forth, and traced the circle, usually 9 ft. in 
diameter,^ with his wand or sword. Ho then 
blessed the circle, a tyrpical blessing being : 

‘ In the name of the holy, bleseed, and glorious Trinity, pro- 
ceed we to our work in these m 3 ’steries to accomplish that 
which we desire ; we therefore, in the names aforesaid, conse- 
crate this piece of ground lor our defence, so that no spirit 
whatsoever shall be able to break these boundaries, neither be 
able to cause injury nor detriment to any of us here assembled ; 
but that they may be compelled to stand before this circle, and 
answer truly our demands.’® 

More elaborate formulae include such terms as ; 

• Sanctify unto mj’scll the circumference of nine feet about 
me, . . . from the East, Glavrab, from the West, Garron, from 
the Korth, Gabon, from the South, Beritb.’^ 

Good spirits seem to have been invoked but 
rarely; necromancy Avas also rare, though ttvo 
forms of this were used, one in Avhich the body 
and the other in which the ‘ shadow ’ of the dead 
was conjured. Evil spirits of power Avere the 
usual object of conjuration, and extraordinary 
precautions Avere taken in the process.® 

‘ Now, if any one would call any evil spirit to the circle ho 
must first consider and know his nature and to which of the 
planets it agrees and what offices are distributed unto him 
from the planet. This being known, let there be first sought 
out a place fit and convenient and proper for his invocation 
according to the nature of the planet and the quality of the 
offices of the same spirit as near as it can be done ; as if their 
power be over the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place be 
the sea-shore, and so of the rest. Then chuso a convenient 
time for the quality of the air (being serene, quiet, clear, and 
fitting for the spirits to assume bodies). . . . Let the circle be 
made at tbe place elected, as well for the defence of the invocant 
as the confirmation of the spirit. And in the circle write the 
divine general names and all those things which do juold 
defence to us ; and with them those divine names which do 
rule his planet, and the offices of the spirit himself ; likewise 
write therein the names of the good spirits which bear rule in 
the time you do this and are able to bind and constrain that 
spirit which we intend to call. 

We may add characters and pentacles® . . . frame an 
angular figure with the inscription of such convenient numbers 
as are congruent amongst themselves to our work. . . . 
Further, we are to be provided Avith lights, perfumes, unguents 
and medicines, compounded according to the nature of the 
spirit and planet which agree with the spirit by reason of their 
natural and celestial virtue . . . holy and consecrated things 
necessary not only for the defence of the invocant and his 
companions, but also soning for bonds to bind and constrain 
the spirits ; such ns holy papers, Iamens,l pictures, pentacles, 

1 Of. 0. Gruppe, Griech. Myth, und ReUgionsgesch., Munich, 
1906, pp. 851 f., 897. 

2 Barrett, ii. 100. 

s Thompson, p. lx ; Barrett, il. 106. 

* A. E. Waite, Occult Sciences, London, 1891, p. 47. 

® Barrett, ii. 69f. 

tPentaole (properly = pentagram) is used of any talisman 
trith figures (not necessarilj’ angular) incised or embroidered 
Vithin a circle. 

7 Linen or vellum plaques inscribed with figures. 


swords, sceptres, garments of convenient colour and matter. 
Then let the exorcist (sic) and his companions enter the circle.’ 1 
If, after a prayer to God and an invocation, the spirit refuses 
to appear, ‘reiterate the same three times, from stronger to 
stronger, using contumelies, cursings, punishments, suspension 
from his power and office, and the like.’ If the spirit make a 
doubtful assertion, it must be tested by oath ; the operator 
stretches his sword out of the circle and swears the spirit by 
laying his hand on the sword.® 

At ilast, when the operation is beginning to have effect, 
•there aatU appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms, 
etc., beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical 
instruments ; which is done by the spirits, that with the terror 
they might force some of the companions out of the circle.' 
At this point, ‘ holding the pentacle in his hand let him [the 
operator] say. Avoid hence these iniquities.’ ® The spirit invoked 
would now normally appear. 


A plain circle Avas the exception. In some, two 
diameters Avere draAvn in the form of a cross,® but, 
as a rule, the circle included a pentagram or com- 
bination of pentagrams. Two intersecting penta- 
grams, viz. tAVO equilateral and equal triangles 
cutting each other so that their segments are equal, 
constituted Solomon’s Seal ; ® this seems to have 
been often regarded as more efficacious than the 
circle itself. These triangles were described before 
the circle, a frequent method being to draw a 
9 ft. square, then the diagonals, and then the 
circle round the square.® An inner circle Avas 
described at a distance of a foot from the outer, 
and betAveen these Avere inscribed various ‘ names 
of poAver,’ or injunctions to the spirits. Alpha, 
Omega, On Adonai, El-Zebaoth, Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim, JahAveh ; ‘ I forbid thee, Lucifer, to enter 
Avithin this circle,’ ‘ Obey me, Frimost,’ being ex- 
amples of these.’ The mystic combination Affla 
was a favourite. Dove’s blood, especially that of 
a white dove, was sometimes used for AAriting these 
names and formulae.® The circle, figures, and 
names might be described Avith holy Avater, char- 
coal, or consecrated chalk ; Avhen the magical knife 
was used for the draAving, the lines Avere sprinkled 
Avith holy Avater. This knife, Avhich also served 
to frighten the spirits,® should have a black handle 
of sheep’s horn, and the steel should have been 
tempered in the blood of a black cat and the juice 
of hemlock. For more important operations, 
especially in black magic, as Avhen using the 
‘great kabbalistio circle,’ the tracing should be 
done AAuth the magical stone EmatDle.®“ A curious 
refinement was a gate in the circumference, by 
Avhich the operator and his associates might go out 
and in ; on leaving the circle, they closed the gate 
by inscribing names and pentacles.’’ The more 
elaborate circles were filled Avith names and kab- 
balistic figures and ‘ characters.’ “ Candles and 
vervain croAvns Avere placed Avithin the circle, and 
the operator had Avith him gold or silver coins to 
fling to the spirit when eA'oked, the ‘ seals ’ to be 
shoAvn to the spirit, and talismans, generally made 
of coloured satin embroidered AAuth silver. Incense 


AA’as burned Avithin the circle, or it was perfumed 
Avith musk, and holy water was sprinkled oA’er it. 
"When the preparations were complete, the operator 
and his associates stood or sat in the centre of the 


circle, often in small circles marking their places, 
and the operator began his invocation of the spirit 
required.’® 

The ‘great kabbalistic circle’ Avns made with 
strips of the skin of a sacrificed kid. These were 


iBarrett, ii. 991. =/5. ii. 1011. 

s/6. ii.ll4. < Horst, ii. m 

6 A. E. AA’aite, UTie Rook of Ceremonial Magic, London, 1911, 
p. 221 ; Barrett, ii. 109. 

6 AVaite, Occult Sciences, p. 46. 

7 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 288 ; Horst, ii. 103 ; Barrett, 
ii. 110. 

sib. 

» AVaite, Ceremonial Magic, pp. 280, 822, 286, 164, 166. 

10 Ib. p. 244 ; AVaite, Occult Sciences, p. 60. 

11 AVaite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 82. 

1=76. p. 1851. 

13/6. pp. 244 , 225, 124 (L, 32L 
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fixed in the ground or floor by nails. Five con- 
centric circles, close together, formed a strong 
protective circumference. A triangle took the 
place of the pentagram, and three small circles 
were described: for the stations of the operator and 
assistants. 1 

The elaboration of geometrical design and astro- 
logical figures within the circle was connected 
with its positive efiicacy for conjuration and con- 
trol of the spirit. Thus Giordano Bruno writes : 

‘ 0 1 quanta virtus est interaeoutionibus circulorum et quam 
sensibus hominum occulta I Cum caput, Draconis in Sagittarfo 
exstiterit, diacedio lapidc posito in aqua, naturaliter spiritus 
ad dandum responsa veniunt.' * 

Consultation of the stars and seasons was 
essential. 

‘ Oportet in conatituendo oiroulo oonaiderare quo tempore 
auni, qua hora ciroulum facias, quoa spiritus advocare veils, 
cui stellae et regioni praesint, et quas funotiones liabeant.' 3 

For summoning chance spirits or seeing visions 
generally, a circle was made (probably at cross- 
roads) and perfumed, and the operator had to walk 
round its circumference, east to west, tUl he was 
giddy.^ _ For necromancy the churchyard was an 
appropriate site.® The operator wore elaborate 
vestments, and was anointed with holy oil. 

The circle was invariably obliterated on the con- 
clusion of the operation.® A similar practice of 
destroying the traces of magical rites is regular 
throughout the history of magic, even in primitive 
culture. 

The talismans, pentacles, or seals, used freely 
by the ma^cian, depended largely upon the 
magical circle which was described round them. 
Here, as_ in the large operating circle, the more 
concentric circles, the more potent the efficacy. 
Against the attacks of spirits they were very 
powerful, ‘presiding with wonderful influence.’^ 
They were exhibited to the spirit on its appear- 
ance} by their means the operator bound the 
spirit, and was able to prevent it from departing 
‘ without a licence.’ The issue of the licence was 
an important detail } if it was omitted, the death 
of the operator might result.® The first virtue of 
a seal was from the star under whose influence it 
was, and, accordingly, it would be made of gold, if 
the planet were the sun, of iron, if the planet were 
Mars.* Seals ‘of the names of God’ were roost 
powerful. Others had the names of angels, such 
as Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, inscribed between 
two concentric circles. Those which may be dis- 
tinguished as pentacles proper had a Solomon’s 
Seal surrounded by a circle.'® The most usual 
form had enclosed within the circle the ‘ table ’ of a 
planet. These tables, it is interesting to note, 
were ‘ magical squares ’ in the mathematical sense 
(see below). Each planet, and each of the other 
forces, had its own magical squares." The Seal 
had an obverse and a reverse, and was the size of 
a large medallion.'* In connexion with the penta- 
gram, this figure was a synonym for health. It 
was also developed into a continuous figure, by 
combining two, resulting in five, not six, points.'® 

The ‘ characters ’ of spirits were taken by the 
operator within his circle. These were in a book, 
which, when completed, was consecrated in a 
triangle described just outside the circle.'* When 
a spirit appeared, it was asked to place its hands 
on its ‘character’ and swear.'® 

Medimval amulets for general use were frequently 
stamped with the magical circle in its numerous 

I Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 60, Ceremonial Magic, p. Z-SSff. 

3 De Monade, 139, quoted in Horst, iii. 70. 

3 lb. 4 Barrett, U. 95 ; see also 91. 

5 lb. ii. 69. 

8 Waite, Occult Sciences, p. 4S. 7 Barrett, Ii. 109. 

s ii. 115 f. ; Horst, Ui. 93 2., 142, 161. 

9 Barrett, i. SS, 174. 10 lb. i. 88, ii. 41, 80, 109. 

II lb. i. 143, 174. 12 lb. ii. 41. 13 lb. U. 60, 41. 

14 lb. iu 90f. 15 lb. IL 68 f., 90. 


varieties, as also were talismans of various make. 
The latter were effective, as a rule, only in co- 
operation with a ring engraved with ‘ characters.’ 
This was worn on the finger, and the talisman on 
the arm or body.' The magician’s wand was some- 
times pliant and could be made into a circle, the 
ends being joined by a gold chain.* Described 
on parchment, the magical circle served as a basis 
for astrological calculations. This use was pre- 
valent wherever Arabic culture penetrated. Thus, 
in Malaysia at the present time the circle is em- 
ployed for all kinds of divination. To select a 
lucky day for a journey or business, a circle en- 
closing a lieptacle is used, but every alternate day 
is skipped, the lines of the continuous heptacle 
running from, e.g., Sunday to Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 
and so on.® This heptacle is an ingenious develop- 
ment of the double pentacle. Magic squares of 
three or five numbers enclosed in a circle are less 
freq^uently used. Another form of divinatory 
circle has only radii from the centre. Colours 
emphasize the various parts of these circles.* 

As a mathematical curiosity, the so-caUed magi- 
cal circle is a development from the magical square, 
known since the earliest Arabic science. The 
latter is a square divided into smaller squares in 
each of which a number is written, and so arranged 
that the sum of the numbers in any row, horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal, is always the same. The 
magical circle, or circle of circles, has numbers 
in concentric circles with radial divisions, possess- 
ing the same property as the rows in the magical 
square.® 

LiTERiTDRB.— In Critical literature, R. C. Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, London, 1908, and G. C. Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, 
Mainz, 1822, are the best of a very few. Francis Barrett, 
himself an adept, remains the most usefM of the uncritical 
e.vponents, in his Magus, London, 1801. 

A. E. Ckawlev. 

MAGYARS.— See Hungarians. 

MAHABAN (Skr. maha, ‘ great,’ vana, Hindi 
ban, ‘ forest ’). — A sacred toivn in the Mathura Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces and Oudh, on the left 
bank of the river Jumna} lat. 27° 27' N., long. 70° 
45' E. } famous as the scene of the adventures of 
Krsna as a child. 

Here and at Gokul (q.w.), as might have been 
anticipated, the places where the young god was 
attacked by the witch Putana, wnerene played 
his pranks in the dairy and was saved from the 
falling wooden mortar, and where he overcame the 
demons TrnSvarta and Sakata are now shown. 
Mahaban was, in reality, only the water-side 
suburb of Gokul, which has now appropriated 
much of its sanctity, possibly because Mahaban 
never recovered from its sack by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in A.D. 1017 (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, 
London, 1867-77, ii. 458, 460). In the fort are 
found fragments of Buddhist sculptures, and it is 
believed that Mahaban was the site of some of the 
Buddhist monasteries which, in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian, stood on both banks of 
the river. The existing temples are modem and 
mean. Only one is of any importance, that dedi- 
cated to Mathuranath, Krsna as lord of Mathura. 
The most interesting building, however, is 1'*'*'” 
known as Assi Khambha, ‘the eighty pillars, 
which also has the name Chhathi Pmna, so called 
because women come here to be purified on the 
sixth day (chhathi) after child-birth, and here the 
cradle (gaind) of the infant god is exhibffed. in 
its original form it seems to have been a Buddhist 
building, afterwards used for Hindu ceremonial, 
and linmly converted into a Muhammadan mosque. 

1 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 124 2. I*' 

3 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1^300, p. 658 
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The style of the colonnades closely resembles that 
of the more famous building of the same class near 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi and both buildings 
have been ascribed to the same age, the close of 
the 12th cent. A.D. The most remarkable feature 
in this building is that one half of the southern 
end consists of flie shrine of a Hindu temple almost 
undisturbed, with the original roof still in position. 

LirBEATOKE. — ^The histoi 7 , legends, and arohiteorure of the 
place have been fully described by F. S. Growse, Mathurd^, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 27211., and A. Fuhrer, Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1891, p. 103 f. ; IGI xvi. [1903] 427 f . 

W. Ceooke. 

MAHABHARATA. — The Mahdhharata is an 
epic poem of India in eighteen books, containing 
altogether about 400,000 verses of eight and eleven 
syllables each, although these verses are united 
into stanzas (called iloha and tristubh) of four 
verses each, so that the Hindus call it a poem of a 
lakh (100,000) of stanzas. The books are of very 
unequal length, varying from a few hundred 
to several thousand stanzas, and there is also a 
supplementary book — the Hartvathia — of 16,000 
stanzas. The matter of the poem is partly narra- 
tive and partly didactic. The epic proper contains 
about 20,000 stanzas embedded in and embellished 
by moral, political, religious, and metaphysical 
dissertations, the whole forming a heterogeneous 
mass of tale and teaching, which gradually accumu- 
lated around the epic kernel. As a tale the 
Mahdbharata (‘Great Bharata’ story) represents 
in its oldest form the pwrana, or ancient tale, in 
distinction from the mvya, or studied, elegant 
poem, of which the other epic, called the Eama- 
yana (q.v.), is the representative. It is probably 
older in its oldest parts than the Eamayat^a, and 
yet in its entirety much later. It belongs rather 
to western (‘Midland ’) India, while the Ramdyait.a 
belong to the east. It celebrates Krsna as repre- 
sentative of Visnu on earth, while the Rdmdyaiia 
celebrates Rama. Finally, it has not the unity of 
the Ramatmna, nor was it written by one poet, as 
was the Rdmayana. According to a tradition 
still extant in the work itself, the Mahabharata 
at first contained only 8800 stanzas and was 
subsequently increased to 24,000, after which it 
was again enlarged by the addition of numerous 
episodes till it reached its present size. The chief 
individual characters in the poem are known in 
part in ancient literature, but not the popular 
characters, the heroes of the winning side in the 
story as now extant. The war waged was between 
the old and the new ; the date of the poem as it 
stands cannot, therefore, be that of the antique 
characters of the Brahmanic age. As a whole, the 
poem dates frpm about the 2na cent. B.C., extend- 
ing to the 2rid cent. A.D., or, with the margin 
allowed by some scholars, its period extends from 
400 B.C. to A.D. 400, this representing the centuries 
during which the whole poem was developed into 
its present shape. The additions since A.D. 400 
must have been slight, though it is possible that 
one of the most probable references to Christ- 
ianity in the poem, contained in the story of the 
White Island (xii. 335-339), was among such 
‘ latest additions.’ The material wrought into the 

E oem is in part older than the poem itself, probably 
y centuries, especially the narrative and didactic 
episodes, some of which seem to be of Buddhistic 
origin. _ But the mass of the poem is greater than 
the epic narrative itself, and this mass, being 
largely didactic, led to the theory that the epic 
was originally didactic _ only, the narrative of 
human conquest being utilized as a frame on which 
to hang interminable sermons. This theory, put 
forth by Dahlmann, was further burdened w-ith the 
thesis that the encj’cloptedio epic dated from pre- 
Buddhistic times and was the w’ork of one author ; 


but neither this most improbable hypothesis nor 
the basic theory — to wit, that the epic proper was 
merely ancillary to tlie didactic mass — has obtained 
general recognition. It is merely the exaggeration 
of a truth not denied by any one, viz. that moral 
and narrative poetry have always been more or 
less commingled in India. If the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann could be established, it would, of course, 
tend to show that Buddhism had been very much 
over-rated as an originator of ethical teaching. 
Very simple critical tests show, however, that no 
such great antiquity can be assigned to the 
Mahdbharata ; the metre alone proves that it 
belongs to a period miich later than that of 
Buddhistic beginnings. The epic is first mentioned 
in the Gj-hyoAiitras, wdthal not the earliest {Aivald- 
yana Grhyasutra, iii. 4), to which there is no 
cogent reason to ascribe an antiquity greater than 
the 3rd cent. B.O., and it is not impossible that even 
this reference may be interpolated. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the Greeks refer to an Indian Homer 
{Dio Chrysostom, Orat. liii. 6), and this perhaps 
implies the supposititious author or compiler 
Vyasa, to whose activity the Hindus give the name 
of authorship of the epic, as they say that Yyfisa 
compiled or arranged the Vedas — a story without 
any historical importance. Not more successful 
has been tlie counter-theory of Holtzmann, who 
holds that the epic was much later than the 
Christian era. He would date the Mahdbhdrata 
from the 5th to the 9th cent. A.D., and thinks that 
the story as we have it is an inversion of an older 
epic, in which not the Pandus but the Kurus were 
the characters originally besnng by some earlier 
poet, and that it is due to the retention of older 
material that sins ascribed to the Pandus and their 
ally Kr^na have been kept in the poem of to-day. 
This theory also has failed to find recognition, m 
part because it ignores the weight of inscriptional 
evidence, which shows that, half a millennium 
before the Mahdbhdrata, according to this theory, 
had been completed, it was already of the size it is 
now. 

The completed Mahdbhdrata represents an age 
well acquainted with foreign nations, even Greeks, 
Scythians, Persians, and Chinese being occasionally 
referred to in it (c.y., v. 19) ; it represents also a 
time of empire, when, however exaggerated, the 
conquest of all India was regarded as quite a possible 
feat. It shows a superficial knowledge of the 
extreme north and south and a very intimate 
knowledge of Middle India. Castes are recognized 
as orders of society naturally, or, ratlier, divinely, 
established (e.g., xii. 72, 297). Heterodox beliefs 
are freely discussed ; outlandish morals are gravely 
reproved (e.g., viii. 45). Satl is approved, but is not 
regarded as imperative ; the ethical standard is 
high. Buddhist remains and Hindu temples are 
mentioned (c.g., iii. 190). Different epochs have 
amalgamated their beliefs in regard to the gods. 
In one episode the Vedic gods are paramount; in 
another the authority of Brahma is supreme ; 
elsewhere Visnu is the one great god, or Siva alone 
is God and Visnu is his representative. Only one 
late passage recognizM the Trimurti, or triad of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, as three forms of one 
god (iii. 272). 

The Mahdbhdrata begins with an Introduction, 
or Book of Beginnings, which tells how the child - 
hood of the heroes was passed and gives their 
origin, and also, incidentally, the origin of gods 
and men m general. For the story, it may be 
compressed into the following statements. Two 
brothers, Dhrtara§txa and Pandn, are educated by 
their uncle Bhisma. The former brother grows up 
and marries a western woman, Gandhari, who has 
a hundred sons, called Kurus. Pandu has two 
wives, one of whom, Madri, commits .rnfi at his 
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death ; the other, Prtha or Kunti, survives Pandu 
and brings up his five children, called the Pandus, 
•who are really sons of the gods, -whom Kunti and 
Madri had invoked. These sons are Yudhisthira 
(son of the sod Dharma, or Bight), Bhima (son of 
the ■wind-god), Arjuna (the chief hero of the epic, 
son of Indra), and the twins Nalcula and Sahadeva 
(sons of the As'vins, or Dioskouroi). After this 
Introduction, which, like most childhood-recitals, 
is in general late, comes the ‘ Sabha,’ the title of 
the second jjarya ji (book), taken from the assembly 
in the gaming-hall {sabha), where the epic drama 
be^s. At Hastinapur (about 60 miles north of 
Dmhi) the Kurus hold an assembly, to which they 
have invited the Pandus, who, after various adven- 
tures, had built a town at Indraprastha (near Delhi). 
The Kurus intended to cheat the Pandus out of 
their kingdom by a game of dice, since they were 
afraid of the waxing power of their cousins. 
Yudhisthira plays away all his wealth and king- 
dom, and finally his brothers and himself. Then 
he plays Krsna, the daughter of Drupada, poly- 
androus wife of the five brothers, and loses her. 
Once more he plays, all that he has lost against 
a term of exile, and on losing again he and 
his brothers and ■wife are driven ignominiously 
forth to live for twelve years in the forest. The 
third book is called ‘Vana’ (‘Forest’), and nar- 
rates the life of the exiles. It is a storehouse of 
legend and tales, such as the story of Savitrl, and 
that of NaJa and Damayanti, told to relieve the 
tedium of exile. The fourth book receives its 
name • Virata ’ from the name of the king -with 
whom the Pandus take refuge at the close of the 
twelfth year. iThey stay in to-mi collecting allies 
and assisting Virata against attacks by the Kurus. 
They are at first disguised, and incidents of court 
life form the main part of this book, which is 
obidously, in its details, a late part of the epic. 
The fifth book is called ‘ Udyoga ’ (‘ Preparation for 
War’). Krsna (Vi§nu) is now enlisted upon the 
side of the Pdnclus, as, ■with her brother’s consent, 
Arjuna has married his sister after eloping with 
her. The following four books are named from 
the leaders in the battle which now takes place, 
‘Bhisma,’ ‘Drona,’ ‘Karna,’ and ‘Salya.’ Bhisma 
and Drona are the uncle and teacher respectively 
of the cousins now at Avar. Into the ‘ Bhlgma 
Parvan,’ at the beginning of the battle, is inserted 
the long poem called Bhagavad-Gita (q^.). This 
book ends with the fall of Bhisma, and Drona then 
assumes the leadership of the Kurus. Numerous 
encounters are described Avith Avearisome iteration, 
and Siva is lauded as the great One God. Karna, 
the half-brother of the Pandus, son of the sun-god, 
had been insulted by the refusal of Krsna to recog- 
nize him as a Avorthy knight Avhen she chose her 
husband, and had taken part Avith the Kurus 
against his brothers. He now leads them into 
battle, but is slain by Arjuna. This leads to the 
‘ Salya Parvan ’ (ninth book), in which Salya is 
made leader of the Kurus ; but, Avith the exception 
of a fcAv Avarriors, they are all routed and slain, 
and the chief Kura prince m killed (after the battle) 
by Bhima. The tenth book is called ‘ Sauptika ’ 
(‘ Night- Attack ’), and describes how the surviving 
Kurus make an attack by night on the camp of 
the Auctors, killing all the army except the Pandus 
themselves. It is followed by a short book called 
‘Stri’ (‘Women’), Avhich gives an account of the 
lamentation of women over their dead. The Avar 
is noAV over ; but Bhisma has miraculously sur- 
Auved, and in the long didactic books called ‘ Santi ’ 
and ‘AnuSasana’ he is resurrected to preach re- 
ligion_ and philosophy, and give rules of ethical 
behaAdour. Yudhisthira is croAATied_emperor, and 
in the fourteenth book, called ‘ Asvamedhika’ 
(‘ Horse-Sacrifice ’), he performs the horse-sacrifice. 


which is the sign of undisputed lordship (see art. 
AS'VAMEDHA). Into this book is inserted (16-51) 
the Amigltd, a poem imitative of ^e Bhagavad- 
Gita. The fifteenth book, called ‘ Asramavasika ’ 
(‘ Hermitage’), takes up the life of Dhrtarastra and 
bis queen, who, Avith Kunti, the Pandus’ mother, 
retire into the woods, where they are burned. The 
sixteenth book, called ‘ Mausala’ (‘ Club-Battle’), 
tells of the death of Kis'na and his Wother Bala- 
deva, and the fate of their city Dvaraka, which 
was flooded by the sea. The family of Kirjna, the 
Yadus (Yadavas), are cursed by a Brahman, and 
destroy each other. The seventeenth book, ‘ Maha- 
prasthanika ’ (‘ Great Remmciation ’), tells hoAV the 
Pandus give up their kingdom and climb to heaven 
by AA’ay of the northern mountains ; this is supple- 
mented by the last book of the epic proper, called 
‘ Svarg5.rohana’ (‘Ascent to Heaven’), describing 
the journey. To this is later added the Earivahiia 
(‘Genealogy of Visnu’), a long accormt in three 
sections of the life and family of Krsna as a form 
of Visnu. It has, in part, the characteristics of a 
Parana (g.v.), and is, Avithout doubt, a subsequent 
addition, dating perhaps from the 2nd cent, of our 
era, though generally regarded as BtUl later. 

The Mahdohdrata may be vievved as a rich store 
of philosophical and religious lore as Avell as a tale, 
and as embodying important geographical and his- 
torical data. It undoubtedly reflects some real 
contest, Avhich may have taken place about a mil- 
lennium before our era. It extols the lunar race 
(the other epic, the Bdmayana, extols the solar 
race), and derives the heroes from kings who 
descended from Soma, the moon-god, himself the 
son of the seer Atri. Budha, son of Soma, had as 
Avife Ha, a daughter of Iksvaku of the solar line. 
Their son Avas Puraravas, Avhose son, Ay^, was 
the father of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, from 
Avhom came Puru and Yadu, the ancestors of all 
the lunar race, Yadu being the ancestor of Kr?na, 
and Ptiru bein^ the ancestor of Bharata and Kara, 
Avhose descendant, Santanu, Avas the father of 
Bhisma (above) by the goddess Gahga (the river 
Ganges). Santanu’s AAofe, Satyavati, Avas also the 
mother of Vyasa and of Vichitrayirya, Avho died 
Avithout children ; but Vyasa raised up children 
for him, and these Avere Dhrtarastra and Panda. 
If these legends be reconstructed historically Avith 
the aid of the Puranic lists of kings, they shoAv 
that a real historical background is reflected in the 
maze of myth. The polyandry of the Pandus is a 
trait of certain hill-tribes, and is not unknown on 
the plains; it is undoubtedly a genuine bit of 
tradition which serves to mark the Pandus ns a 
ruder race than the old and long-respected Kurus. 

An attempt to group the participants m the 
great Avar according to their place of origin has 
been made by F. E. Pargiter (iliJAiS, _ 1908, 
pp. 309-336, and 1910, pp. 1-56), Avho seelm m this 
examination to determine Avhether the theory or 
successive invasions leaving inner and outer rings 
of Aryans in India can be substantiated thereby ; 
but the result seems to leave considerable doubt as 
to such invasions having left traces in the poem, 
though the theory of successive invasions may be 
substantiated on other grounds. The didactic 
teaching of the epic is not confined to any one 
part of the work, and from a general view of this 
teaching it is evident that a later pantheistio 
system has become amalgamated with the dualistio 
doctrines of the Sahkhya philosophy in 
theistic tendency as represented by the • 
This mixed system is represented not only m tne 
Bhagavad-Gita, but in the Anuglta, and in t 
philosophical chapters of the tAvelfth and thirteen 
books. The outcome of the systematic speculation 
is in accord AAuth the teaching of the Vedanta, b 
the terminology and basic idea? are those or t 
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implies that the hook was, like the Mahavagga 
and the Vinayavastu, meant to he a history of 
disciplinary rules. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina - 1 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mahavagga 
cannot be mistaken ; e.g., there is ‘ a series of 
stories in the Mahdvastu, in the Pali Mahavagga, \ 
and in the Tibetan Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype ’ (Barth, loc. cit. p. 464). But, on the : 
whole, the Mahdvastu is a collection of legends | 
without any connexion with discipline. i 

One can easily understand how a primitive 
Mahdvastu, a historical treatment of discipline, 
would be fed (Barth says nourri) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Mahdvastu. This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding ’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasahghikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which the jdtakas, suttas, 
and stanzas would he arranged. I'he only course 
was to gather together in the Mahdvastu all that 
seemed precious.^ The development of the Mahd- 
vastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it he admitted 
that the last compilers of the Blahdvastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsahgha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion ! Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahdvagga ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light is perhaps afforded by the history of the Divyd- 
vaddna, E. Huber (and otter him S. L4vi 2) has proved that 
this book la, above all, a collection of onecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins. The extracts 
have not always been made very consistently, and some frag- 
ments of vinaya proper — disciplinary rules — are to be found in 
the Divyavaddna. The history of the Mahdvastu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahavastv-avaddna : 
is this to be transiated ‘ the narrative part of the Mahdvastu’^ 
In the Pall Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahdvastu : ‘ So those same 
episodes which In the hiahdvagga and the ChuUavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
Mahdvastu a book of 8tories.’8 

However this may he, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of widely different ages ; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
he admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name (hordpdthalca) and that of 
the writings of the Chinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyaksa (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4th or 6 th century. At that date, however, 

‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will he discussed below [§ 4 ], is an 
astonishing fact.’* We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further hack. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must he 

1 See the Introductions and notes of E. Senart, and cf. Horthy 
Jonnxal des SavantSj 1899, p. C23 f. 

3 T*ounn’paOt ii. viil. (1907) 105 ff. 

* Barth, loc, cit. p, 529. < 2&. p. C29. 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions.’ ^ 

2 . Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeff, Oldenherg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to he marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

• In these examples, the amount of similarity la of all degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never lor long. . . . The similaritj’, especially in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than in words ; the stanza is the same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to one 
original. . . . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pali edition. But for the ensemble of the fragments as well as 
tor the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 
version.’ 2 

It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3 . Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana. — 
The Mahdvastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. Mahayana, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the hook may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

( 1 ) The ‘ Buddhology ’ of the ilfa/iauayte marks 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-etemal god sending illusory images 
down to tliis world (Great VehiSe). The Buddha 
of the Mahdvastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a virrin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world (lokdnuvartand), that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technical terms, he is lokottara, ‘ superior to the 
world.’ ' 

(2) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteristic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must he noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvastivadins, who are reputed to 
be free from MahaySnism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-exist, though in difierent uni- 
verses, or ‘ fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Mahdvastu, entitled Dala- 
hhdmika, ‘ the book of the ten hhumis ’ — successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

• It is to the beinCT who aspire resolutely to the condition of 
Buddha that the I/a^atfhumiAa ought to be set forth • • • for 
they will believe ; the others will only cavil ’ (i. 193). 

The Mahdvastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not arhais, but Buddhas, i.e. 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Maliayana.* 

1 Barth, loo. oft p. 624. a Ib. p. 627. 

2 The text says that his body Is manomaya, ‘ mind-made.' 
This expression has been discussed by E. Senart and A. Barth 
(see art! Boduisattva). According to the Abhidharm^o^at it 
means, not 'mental body/ * body formed of mind/ but 'body 
created by the mind/ without Intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aupapdduka, ‘appari* 

, tional/ one of whose characteristics is that, on dying, they 
I leave no trace. 

^Several other instances of Mahiy5nist tendency ore dls* 

I cussed by Senart and Barth (loc. eit. p. 626). Different inter- 
I pretations may be suggested from that of these two scholars for 
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traverso the outer enclosures ot the citadel, which are also 
sacred. In Wardha the Jlahiirs may not touch the shrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their own hands on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Goijd god, and Mata Devi, the 
goddess ot smallpox.’ 

In Berar tliey worship a curious collection of 
deities, among whom are included the archangels 
Gabriel, Azrael, Michael, and Anadin, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandliarpur. In Berar the 
worship of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; but in Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity, 

‘It seems that the attraction which outside faiths e.xeroise on 
the Mahars is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
Hindu theory of caste. Hence they turn to Islam or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and hold out a promise to the 
Mahar of equality with his co-religionists, and in the case of 
Christianity of a recompense in the world to coma for the 
sufferings which ha has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Mahars are the warmest adherents ot the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fairs held in his honour at Qirar 
in Wardha and Pratapgafh in Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slain a couple of giants ’ (Busseil, p. 00 ff.). 

Liteeatubb. — B esides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
Census Report, Central Promnces, 1901, i. 182, Bombay, 1911, 1. 
287 ; A. Baines, Ethnography \,=GIAP h. 6], Strassburg, 
1912, p. 78 f. W. CEOOKE. 

MAHATMA. — See Theosophy. 

MAHAVASTU. — The MahdvasCu, one of the 
moat noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused^ compilation of legends ‘ on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persona of its founder 
[up to the ^ft of the jetavana^ and his first 
disciples — in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami- 
fied in_ every way, is the common property of all 
Buddhists.’ Besides all this, it includes a gnomic 
treasure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
mass of jatakas (‘birth-stories’) and tales, certain 
domatic speculations (see below, § 3), intermin- 
able lists of Buddhas — ‘ needless digressions, mere 
padding~two, three, four accounts and more of 
the same episode, from different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another, 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, dismembered, lacerated.’ ' 

The interest attaching to the Maltdvastu is of 
many kinds: (1) it is a book of vinaya (‘discip- 
line *) of one of the ancient sects, and its history, so 
far as it can be traced, is instructive ; (2) it is a 
vast repertory of legend and folklore, which, when 
compared with PMi literature, supplies innumer- 
able documents on the nature and primitive state 
of Buddhist tradition ; (3) the Mahdvastu, from 
the point of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
or a transition stage between the Hinayana and 
the MabSyana ; and (4) its language, too, deserves 
attention. 

I. History and contents. — The Mahdvastu, or, 
according to the colophon (which is open to sus- 
picion), Mahuvastv-avadana, claims to be a part 
of the Vinayapitaka, of the ‘recitation’ (i.e. the 
canon) of the Lokottaravadin Mahasanghikas of 
the Madhyade^a. 

(1) The Mahasanghikas are one of the old sects 
or branches of the Order, the other branch being 
that of the Sthaviras or Theras (see Sects [Bud- 
dhist]) ; from the beginning it probably had special 
rules of vinaya, or ‘discipline.’ (3) The expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin, ‘ believer in the supernatural 
character of the bodhisattva’ (see below, § 3, and 
art. Bodhisattva), indicates a dogmatic school. 
It is possible that there were Mahasanghikas who 
were not Lokottaravadins. It would not be diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the Mahdvastu the passages 
which have a Lokottaravadin tendency. (3) The 
Madhyade^a, or ‘middle country,’ of the Bnddliists 
> Barth, Journal its Savants, 1899, pp. 463, 623. 


comprises N. India, Magadha, Ko^ala, and Videha ; 
but there were Mahasanghikas outside of the 
Madhyade^a, notably the Purvasailas and the 
Aparaiailas, who were also Lokottaravadins. 

In order to understand the word mahdvastu and 
to see how the Mahdvastu, in which discipline 
takes only a ye^ small place, can belong to the 
section on ‘discipline,’ it is necessary to go far 
back. 

The disciplinary literature {Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts: (1) the 
formula of confession {prdtimoksa, putimokkha), 
a list and classification of grave and venial faults, 
to which an explanatory and historical commen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such and 
such a prohibition was made by the Master ; in 
the Sarvastivadin school this commentary is called 
Vibhd.ga, in the school of the Pali language 
Vibhahga ; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts (karmavdkya, kammavdcha) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort- 
nightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
ordination, confession, the cenobitic life during 
the rainy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, and 
schisms. These texts and rules were also em- 
bedded in a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections {khandh- 
aka), in two chapters or books {vagga) — the ‘ Great 
Vagga ’ and the ‘ Little Vagga ’ {Mahdvagga and 
Ghullavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the Sarvastivadins, under difierent 
titles : the Ksudralcavastu (vastu, ‘ thing,' ‘ topic,’ 
‘point of discipline or doctrine,’ ‘story’), corre- 
sponding to the Ghullavagga, and the Vinciyavastu, 
Avhich, although it does not bear the title ‘ Great,’ 
corresponds to the Mahdvagga. 

One of the characteristics of the Mahdvagga 
(and the Vinayavastu) is that, especially in its 
first part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tains a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the vastu of ordination : it was in a book of discip- 
line that the most ancient writers, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha — his 
illumination, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavastu (which is, as we have said, the 
Mahdvagga of the Sarvastivadins), who came long 
afterwards, took far more liberties : in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves^ the character of 
a historical treatment or monastic discipline ; but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of the Mahdvagga, 
to the internal strife of tne Order) contains not 
only a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, but also the history of Sakya- 
muni from the beginning of time, related in a 
continuous account down to the schismatic in- 
trigues of Devadatta; a list of the chakravartm 
kings, the creation of the_ universe and life of 
primitive men, and the history of the SakyM 
(ancestors of Sakyamuni) _; legends of the birtn 
of Sakyamuni, his education, his departure, nis 
mortifications, etc. — a summa of ancient tradi- 
tions among which are to be_ found documOTts 
which have an independent existence in the ran 
canon {e.g., the Ajaniiasutta). Of the five hundred 
pages in the eleventh chapter of the Vinayavastu, 
little more than forty are devoted to the 
which gives its name to the chapter, and 
in all probability, was at first its only vastu, im 
one subject. In a word, the Vinayavastu, as 
whole, is a faithful replica of_ the Mahdvagga ; 
but it shows a very wide use of interpolation. 

It is different with the Mahdvastu, and tne 
manifest contradiction between the title . 1 
contents raises a delicate question. Such a 
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implies that the hook was, like the Mahavagga 
anQ_ the Vinayavastu, meant to be a history of 
disciplinary rules. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mdhdvagga 
cannot he mistaken; e.g., there is *a series of 
stories in the Mahdvastu, in the Pali Maliavagga, 
and in the Tibetan Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype’ (Barth, loc. cit. p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Mahdvastu is n collection of legends 
without any connexion with discipline. 

One can easily understand how a primitive 
Mahdvastu, a liistorical treatment of discipline, 
wonld be fed (Barth says nourri) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Mahdvastu. This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasahghikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which the jdtakas, suttas, 
and stanzas would be arranged. The only course 
was to gather together in the Mahdvastu all that 
seemed precious.^ The development of the Mahd- 
vastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be admitted 
that the last compilers of the Mahdvastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk m the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsahgha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion ? Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahdvagga ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light is perhapa afforded by the history of the iJiayS- 
raddna. E. Huber (and after him S, LiSvi 2) has proved that 
this book is, above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins. The extracts 
have not always been made very consistently, and some frag* 
ments of vinaya proper— disciplinary rules — are to be found in 
the J)ivyd.vadana. The history of the JfaAdvasfu Is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahdvastv-avaddna : 
is this to be translated * the narrative part of the Mahdvastu*^ 
In the Pali Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the i/aAdvosfu : * So those same 
episodes which in the Jifahdvagga and the ChxUlavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
Mahdvastu a book of stories.’^ 

However this may be, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of widely different ages ; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name {hordpdthaka) and that of 
the writing of the Chinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyak§a (Felix ?), Uijhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4th or 6th century. At that date, however, 
‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will be discussed below [§ 4], is an 
astonishing fact.’* We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further hack. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must he 

1 See the Introductions nnd notes of E. Senart, ond of. Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1899, p. C23 f. 

2 T'oung-pao, ii. viii. [1907] 105 ff. 

* Barth, lie. cit, p. 529. * Ib. p. 629. 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions,’ ^ 

2. Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeff, Oldenherg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to he marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

■ In these examples, the amount of similarity is of ali degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never for long. . . . The sirailaritj’, e^ecially in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
m sounds more than in words ; the stanza is the same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to ono 
original. . , . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pali edition. But tor the ensemble of the fragments as well as 
for the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 
version.’ 9 

It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3. Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana. — 
The hlahdvastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. Mahayana, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the hook may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

(1) The ‘ Buddhology ’ of the Mahdvastu m&rkB 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-etemal god sending illusory images 
down to this world (Great Vehicle). The Bnd&a 
of the Mahdvastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world (lokdnuvartand), that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technical terms, he is lokottara, ‘ superior to the 
world.’ ° 

(2) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteristic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must he noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvastivadins, who are reputed to 
he free from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-e.xist, though in diflerent uni- 
verses, or ‘ fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Mahdvastu, entitled Daia- 
hhumika, ‘ the hook of the ten bhumis ’ — successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

• It is to the beings who aspire resolutely to the condiKon of 
Buddha that the Valabhumika ought to be set forth ... for 
they will believe ; the others will only cavil ’ (i. 193). 

The Mahdvastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not arhats, but Buddhas, i.e. 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Mahayana.* 

I Barth, loe, cit. p. 624. 9 Ib. p. 627. 

9 The text says that his body is manomaya, ‘ mind-made.’ 
This expression has been discussed by E. Senart and A. Barth 
(see art. BoomsATTVA). According to the AbhidharmakoSa, it 
means, not ’mental body,’ * body formed of mind,’ but ‘body 
created by the mind,’ without intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aupapaduta, * appari- 
tional,’ ono of whose characteristics is that, on dying, they 
leave no trace. 

4 Several other Instances of Mnh5y5ntst tendency are dls- 
enssed by Senart nnd Barth (foe. cit. p. 526). Di0erent inter- 
pretations may be suggested from that of these two scholars for 
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traversa the outer enclosures of the citadel, which are also 
sacred. In Wardha the llahars may not touch the shrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their own hands on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Go^c} god, and Mata Devi, the 
goddess of smallpo.v.’ 

In Berar they "worsliip a curious collection of 
deities, among whom are included the archangels 
Gabriel, Azrael, Michael, and Anadin, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandharpur. In Berar the 
worship of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; but in Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity. 

‘It seems that the attraction which outside faiths e.rercisa on 
the Mahara is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
Hindu theory of caste. Hence they turn to Islam or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and hold out a promise to the 
Mahar of equality with his co-religionists, and in the case of 
Christianity of a recompense in the world to come for the 
sufferings which he has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Mahars are the warmest adherents of the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fairs held in his honour at Qirar 
in Wardha and Pratapgafh in Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slain a couple of giants ’ (Russell, p. BOflf.). 

Litesatobe. — Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
Census Report, Central Provinces, 1901, i. 182, Bombay, 1911, i. 
287; A. Baines, Ethnography [=GIAP ii. 6], Strassburg, 
1912, p. 76 f. 'VV. CeOOKE, 

MAHATMA. — See Theosophy. 

MAHAVASTU. — The Mahdvastu-, one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused^ compilation of legends ‘ on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its founder 
[up to the ^fb of the jetavana] and his first 
disciples — in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami- 
fied in_ every way, is the common property of all 
Buddhists.’ Besides all this, it includes a gnomic 
treasure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
mass of jdtakas (‘birth-stories’) and tales, certain 
do^atic speculations (see below, § 3), intermin- 
able lists of Buddhas — ‘ needless digressions, mere 
paddiiig~two, three, four accounts and more of 
the same episode, from different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another, 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, dismembered, lacerated.’ ' 

The interest attaching to the Mahdvastu is of 
many lands: (1) it is a book of vinaya (‘discip- 
line *) of one of the ancient sects, and its history, so 
far as it can be traced, is instructive ; (2) it is a 
vast repertory of legend and folklore, which, when 
compared with Pali literature, supplies innumer- 
able documents on the nature ana primitive state 
of Buddhist tradition ; (3) the Mahdvastu, from 
the point of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
or a transition stage between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana ; and (4) its language, too, deserves 
attention. 

I. History and contents. — The Mahdvastu, or, 
according to the colophon (which is open to sus- 
picion), Mahdvastv-avaddna, claims to be a part 
of the Vinayapitaka, of the ‘recitation’ [i.e. the 
canon) of the Lokottaravadin Mahasaiighikas of 
the MadhyadeSa. 

(1) The Mahasafighikas are one of the old sects 
or branches of the Order, the other branch being 
that of the Sthaviras or Theras (see Sects [Bud- 
dhist]) ; from the beginning it probably had special 
rules of vinaya, or ‘discipline.’ (2) The expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin, ‘ believer in the supernatural 
character of the hodhisattva' (see below, §3, and 
art. Bodhisattva), indicates a dogmatic school. 
It is possible that there were Mahasanghikas who 
were not Lokottaravadins. It would not be diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the Mahdvastu the passages 
which have a Lokottaravadin tendency. (3) The 
Madhyadesa, or ‘middle country,’ of the Buddhists 
1 Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 463, 623. 


comprises N. India, Magadha, Ko^ala, and Videha j 
but there were Mahasanghikas outside of the 
Madhyadesa, notably the Purva^ailas and the 
Aparasailas, who were also Lokottaravadins. 

In order to understand the word mahdvastu and 
to see how the Mahdvastu, in which discipline 
takes only a ve^ small place, can belong to the 
section on ‘discipline,’ it is necessary to go far 
back. 

The disciplinary literature {Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts: (1) the 
formula of confession [prdtimoksa, putimokkha), 
a list and classification of grave and venial faults, 
to which an explanatory and historical commen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such and 
such a prohibition was made by the Master ; in 
the Sarvastivadin school this commentary is called 
Vibhdga, in the school of the Pali language 
Vibhahga ; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts {karmavdkya, kammavdcha) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort- 
nightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
ordination, confession, the cenobitic life during 
the rainy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, and 
schisms. These texts and rules were also em- 
bedded in a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections {khandh- 
aka), in two chapters or books {vagga) — the ‘ Great 
Vagga ’ and the ‘ Little Vagga ’ {Mahdvagga and 
GhuUavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the Sarvastivadins, under different 
titles : the Kmdrakavastu {vastu, ‘ thing,’ ‘ topic,’ 
‘point of discipline or doctrine,’ ‘stoiy’), corre- 
sponding to the GhuUavagga, and the Vinayavastu, 
which, although it does not bear the title ‘ Great,’ 
corresponds to the Mahdvagga. 

One of the characteristics of the Mahdvagga 
(and the VinayavasUi) is that, especially in its 
first part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tains a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the vastu of ordination ; it was in a book of discip- 
line that the most ancient writers, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha — his 
illumination, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavastu (which is, as we have said, the 
Mahdvagga of the Sarvastivadins), who came long 
afterwards, took far more liberties : in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves the character of 
a historical treatment or monastic discipline ; but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of the Mahdvagga, 
to the internal strife of the Order) contains not 
only a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, but also the history of Sakya- 
muni from the beginning of time, related^ m_ a 
continuous account down to the schismatic in- 
trigues of Devadatta; a list of the chakravarttn 
kings, the creation of the universe and lue ot 
primitive men, and the history of the Sakj^ 
(ancestors of Sakyamuni ) ; legends of the birtn 
of Sakyamuni, his education, his departure, nis 
mortifications, etc. — a summa of ancient traui- 
tions among which are to be_ found _doc^ent3 
which have an independent existence in the ran 
canon {e.g., the Ajanilasutfa). Of the five hundrea 
pages in the eleventh chapter of the Vinayavastu, 
little more than forty are devoted to the schism 
which gives its name to the chapter, and 'Jhicn, 
in all probability, was at first its only vastu, im 
one subject. In a word, the Vinayavastu, as 
whole, 13 a faithful replica of_ the Mahavagga , 
but it shows a very ivide use of interpolation. 

It is different with the Mahdvastu, and cne 
manifest contradiction between the 
contents raises a delicate question. Such a 
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implies that the hook was, like the Mahdvagga 
and the Vinayavastu, meant to he a history of 
disciplinary rules. As a matter of fact, of thirteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especially at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms ■with the Mahdvagga 
cannot he mistaken ; e.g., there is ‘ a series of 
stories in the Mahdvastu, in the Pali Mahdvagga, 
and in the Tibetan Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype’ (Barth, loc. cit. p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Mahdvastu is a collection of legends 
without any connexion with discipline. 

One can easily understand how a primitive 
Mahdvastu, a historical treatment of discipline, 
would he fed (Barth says nourri) hy a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, hy their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety-nine hundredths 
of the present Mahdvastu. This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding ’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, •with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
library of the Mahasahghikas, we may suppose i 
that it had no shelves in which the jutakas, suttas, 
and stanzas would he arranged. I’he only course i 
was to gather together in the Mahdvastu all that 
seemed precious.^ The development of the ilfa/ia- 
vastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be admitted 
that the last compilers of the Mahdvastu system- 
atically out away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsahgha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion ? Or that the Mahdvastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahdvagga ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Soma light ia perhapa afforded by the history ot the JiixryS- 
eaddno. E. Huber (and after him S, L4vl 2 ) has proved that 
this book is, above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinava of the Sarvastivadins. The extracts 
have not always been made very consistently, and some frag- 
ments of vinaj/a proper — disciplinary rules — are to be found m 
the i)ivi/avaddna. The history of the Jlahdvastu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahavastv-avaddna : 
is this to be translated ‘ the narrative part of the Jfaftdeosfu ’ 7 
In the Pivll Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahdvastu : ‘ So those same 
episodes which in the Mahdvagga and the ChuUavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
Mahdvastu a book of stories.’S 

However this may be, ‘the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahdvastu 
are of -widely different ages . _the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a Western name (hordpdthaka) and that of 
the -writinM of the Chinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyaksa (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4th or 6th century. At that date, however, 

‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesiastical 
jargon, which will be discussed beloiv [§ 4], is an 
astonishing fact.’* We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further back. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must be 

1 See the Introductions and notes of E. Senart, and of. Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 623 f. 

9 T’oung-pao, n. vlii. [1907] 105 ft. 

• Barth, loc. cit. p. 629. * p. 629. 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not dare even to correct 
the most flagrant contradictions.’ * 

2. Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahdvastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeff, Oldenberg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
called attention to many, but not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to be marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

* In these examples, the amount of similarity ia of ali degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never tor long. . . . The similarity, espeoialiy in the verses, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is shown in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than in words ; the stanza is the same, when the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to one 
original. . . . The probabilities are not always in favour of the 
Pali edition. But for the ensemble of the fragments ns well ns 
for the detail of their rendering, it is the Pali that is the best on 
the whole and that gives the best representation of the original 
version.’ 9 

It is well knoivn that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3. Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana. — 
The Mahdvastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. Mahayana, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the book may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

(1) The ‘ Buddhology’ of the Mahdvastu marks 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-etemal god sending illusory images 
doivn to this world (Great Vehicle). The Buddha 
of the Mahdvastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a vir^. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world (lokdnuvartand), that he 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technicai terms, he is lokottara, ‘ superior to the 
world.’ ° 

(2) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteristic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvastivadins, who are reputed to 
be free from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-e.xist, though in different uni- 
verses, or ‘ fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Mahdvastu, entitled Daia- 
hhumilca, * the book of the ten bhumis ’ — successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

* It is to the beings who aspire resolutely to the condition of 
Buddha that the Dalabhumika ought to be set forth ... tor 
they will believe ; the others will only cavil ’ (i. 193). 

The Mahdvastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not arhats, but Buddhas, i.e. 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddhas, the Mahayana.* 

1 Barth, loo, cit. p. 624. 9 76. p. 627. 

9 The text says that his body is manomaya, * mind-made.’ 
This expression has been discussed by E. Senart and A. Barth 
(see art. Boduisattva). According to the AbhidharmafMa, it 
means, not ‘mental body,’ ‘ body formed of mind,’ but ‘body 
created by the mind,’ without intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aupapdduka, ‘ appari- 
tional,’ one of whose characteristics la that, on dying, they 
leave no trace. 

* Several other instances ot Mahily&nist tendency are dis- 
cussed by Senart and Barth (foo. eit. p. 626). Different inter- 
pretations may be suggested from that ot these two scholars for 
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On the other hand, Araitahha, Avalokita, Mafij- 
usrl, the dharanls (‘ spell ’), and the iunyata voia- 
ness’) — and, we may add, Icaruna {‘compassion’) 
— are unknown in the MaMvastu, which remains 
‘ a hook of the Hinayana in its mythological and 
legendary part, ’as Barth remarks (p. 527), and which 
is really Mahayanist only in the considerable inter- 
polation of the Ba&abhwmlca^ 

4. Language. — The ancient religious literatures 
of India — with the exception of the Brahmanic — 
were written in popular and spoken dialects. In 
course of time these dialects became ‘fixed lan- 
guages,’ subject to rules. This happened with the 
Jains (ardhamCtgadhi), and mth the church which 
was afterwards that of Ceylon (Pali). The Bud- 
dhist school of the Sarvastivadins adopted Sanskrit, 
and Sanskritized both the ancient nomenclature 
and the traditional texts in prose and in verse. 
The language of the Mahasahghika school re- 
mained ‘ in an unsettled state : it was neither 
Sanskrit nor Pali, nor any of the known Prakrits, 
but an arbitrary and unstable mixture of all 
these.’ 

It ia a literary language, says Senart, ‘ and it is certain that 
it was no longer [i.e. at the time of the compilation of the 
Mahdvastu] a spoken language, and not less certain that, for 
several centuries before and after that time, inscriptions and 
books were written in much the same way. But, in the Jfahd- 
vastu, is it still a language 7 At bottom, there is undoubtedly 
the substance of a real idiom, akin to that of the most ancient 
inscriptions and to that which has come to us so admirably 
Oxed in the Pali texts,’ but this idiom remained without gram- 
mar and without orthography, and, especially in the prose, ‘it 
was indefinitely open to the influence of Sanskrit.’ 2 
Such ia the language of the 3fahdvastu in the 
present state of the text — more Prakrit in the 
poetry than in the prose, and extremely interest- 
mg for the linguistic history of India. This 
language has received the name of ‘language of 
the Gathds,’ because it was first studied in the 
books of the Great Vehicle, the prose parts of which 
are in Sanskrit or ^uasi-Sanskrit, and the verses 
or stanzas {gdthas) in this peculiar jargon. This 
diS'erence of treatment does not exist in the 
Mahavastu, in which the Sanskritisms seem to be 
unconscious. 

_ Litebaturb. — E. Senart, Le Mahdvastu (Skr. text, introduc- 
tion, and commentary), i,-iii., Paris, 1832-97 ; A. Barth, RSR 
xi. [1885] 160, xlii. [1900] 51, and Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 
459, 617, 623 ; E. Windisch, ‘ Die Komposition des Slahavastu,' 
ASG, phil.-hist. Klasse, xxvii. [1909] 407-511 ; M. Wintemitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, a. L (Leipzig, 1913) 187. The remarks 
of P. llinayefi and H. Oldenberg are quoted by Barth. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. 
MAHAViRA— See AjIvikas. 

MAHAYANA.— I, DEFINITION AND DESCRIP- 
TION. — I. In order to define Mahayana, we must 
first notice certain characteristics of the Hinayana. 

Buddha has said that, as salt is the only flavour 
of the sea, the only flavour (rasa) of his doctrine, 
the true doctrine or religion (saddharma), is the 
flavour of deliverance (moh^a, mukti), or of nirvana. 
Buddhism, therefore, can be looked on as a path 
(marga, pratipad) leading to nirvana, as a supra- 
mundane (lokottara) path leading to the end of the 

two passages in which they think they discern references to 
the two sects of the Mahayana — the Yogaoharas and the 
Madhyamikas. (1) Yogdchdra, in Mahdvastu, i. 120, means 
simply ‘ ha who practises yoga, “ contemplation.” ’ It is by this 
name that the Abhidharma (ch. vi. ad init.) designates the 
ascetic who practises ‘ meditation of the horrible ’ (aiubhabhd- 
tand, contemplation of the corpse, etc.), the smTtyupasthdnas, 
etc. (2) As regards the ‘ middle path’ described in iii. 448, it is 
certainly Midhyamika, but it is also ‘ canonical * {Saihyuttani- 
kdya). 

1 We know that one of the chief books of the Mah5y5na is 
called Dalabhumika (tr. into Chinese, A.n. 265-316). The 
Yogacharas claim it as patronizing their doctrine, because it 
teaches that ‘ all things are only thought ’ (chitta) — a theory 
which does not appear in the Dafabhumika of the Mahdvasttt. 
The bhumis of the two works have been compared in art. 
Boduisattva. The scholars of the Sfahayana argue from the 
fact that the theory of the bhumis ia taught in the Mahdvastu, 
a Hlnayina book. 

- Barth, p. 459. 


constant succession of re- births (savtsdra punar- 
bkava) which constitutes the ‘ world ’ (loM) or exist- 
ence (bhavaloka), or as a vehicle (ydna) conveying 
those who mount it to the same goal, ‘ the toum of 
nirvana, the island of nirvdita.’ 

The first metaphor has been adopted by primitive 
Buddhism ; the second one ^ the new Buddhism. 
The adherents of this later Buddhism found fault 
with the earlier Buddhism; and, accordingly, 
while styling their ovra creed mahayana {‘great 
vehicle’), true, great, and profound (gambkira) 
doctrine of salvation, they characterized the creed 
of their predecessors as hinayana {‘little vehicle’), 
an inferior, imperfect, inefficient doctrine of salva- 
tion. Another name for the older Buddhism, a 
more polite one, is £rdvakaydna •, in the old 
scriptures the disciples of the Buddha who have 
entered the path are called irdvaha (‘disciples,’ 
‘ auditors,’ or ‘ preachers ’ of the Law), or dryaird- 
vaka {‘noble disciples,’ ‘true disciples’). The 
term krdvakaydna conveys the idea that the old 
doctrine is nevertheless an efficient means of salva- 
tion. Moreover, it marks a contrast between the 
two Buddhist creeds ; for the adherents of the new 
Buddhism style themselves hodhisattva (future 
Buddhas) and employ the term bodhisattvaydna 
(‘vehicle that conveys the bodhisattvas’) as a 
synonym of Mahayana. 

(1) The Hinayana asserts that salvation can be 
quickly gained ; it is a vehicle drawn by deer 
(mxgaratha). It professes to lead, when duly 
practised, to nirvana in this existence (df^ta- 
dharma). One has to become an arhat, f.c. a 
jlvanmukta (q.v.), a man freed even in this life. 
In fact, the arhat has already obtained nirvana, 
the nirvana called sopatUiiiesa, the liberation from 
desire and lust, the machinery of life continuing 
automatically until it runs down. When dying, 
he says : ‘ I have nothing more to do. I shall not 
be re-bom here again,’ and he_ enters into niru- 
padhiiesa nirvana, ‘ absolute nirvana.' 

It is inystieism, but a perfectly coherent mysti- 
cism. It involves no elements that are foreign to 
the end which it has in view, viz. the destruction 
of desire or thirst, the suppression of all activity 
(karman) liable to induce a new existence. It 
consists essentially in contemplation (dariana^ 
‘sight’) and meditation (hhdvana) on the four 
truths ; everything is painfuL etc. 'These four 
tmths may be summarized in a philosophical 
dogma : what we call the ‘ soul,’ or the ‘ ego,’ is 
only a complex of incongruous, transitory elements 
(skandhas), which endures by means of desire (or 
thirst) alone ; and an ethical dogma : desire can 
be rooted out and the consequences of action can 
be suppressed by meditations which emancipate 
and deliver from existence. 

(2) This method of salvation (the method of 
supramundane meditations) cannot be practised 
except by a person who observes, and has observed 
for some time, ‘morality’ — i.e. the laws that make 
an action or a thought good (see art. Karma) — and, 
what is very important, a person who practises 
continence (or the religious me brahmaeharya) as 
a Buddhist monk. 

(3) Although the Buddha is neither a god nor a 
supernatural being, he is nevertheless very different 
from the other saints. The saints, like the Buddha, 
have attained nirvana in this life, because they 
have attained bodhi (‘Ulnmination ’) ; but it was 
the Buddha who discovered the truths of salvation 
which potentially contain bodhi, and who showed 
the ‘path’; and he was able to do so because in 
the course of his innumerable existences, with a 
view to saving human beings, he had accumulated 
good works and acquired infinite knowledge. _ 

(4) The cult of the Buddlia is not distinguished 
by what is properly called ‘ devotion [bhaJct\] 
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this sentiment implies a living god — though the 
Ahhidharmakoia employs the term. Veneration 
of relics, stupas, etc., is useful and recommended; 
it is good, it is helpful, as penance [tapas) is, hut 
it is not essential. 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of 
nirvu7ia ; it also teaches liow to he re-bom in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma. 

Three Vehicles are usually distinguished : (1) the Vehicle of 
the Sr,avakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Prntj’ekabuddhae, (3) the 
Vehicle of the bodhisattvas. The Brst two together constitute 
the Little Vehicle, the third the Great Vehicle (see E. Burnouf, 
Le Lotus de la bonne loi, Paris, 1852, pp. 52, 316, 369 ; II. Kem, 
SBE xxi. [1884] 80, Mantial of Indian Buddhism, p. 61 ; Dhar- 
masaiHgraha, ed. F. Max Muller and H. Wenzel, Oxford, 18S5, 
p. 2, and sources cited on p. 36 ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 
JBuddhism% London, 1888, s.v, * Triyana ’ ; cf. Budd/uivaihsa 
IPTS, London, 1882], Commentary, p. x f., where the Sravaka- 
Pratyekahuddhas are opposed to the Samyaksamhuddhas). 
There is no diflerence between the Vehicle of the Sravakas and 
that of the Pratyekabuddhas ; both arrive at the same bodhi, or 
illumination, and the same nirvdxia ; but, while the Sravakas 
appear at a time when the Law of the Buddha is knoam, and profit 
by the teaching of others, the Pratyekabuddhas attain to bodhi 
themselves at a time when the Law of the Buddha has dis- 
appeared ; while the Sravakas preach (sravayanti ; srdvaka, 
translated ‘hearer,’ means rather ‘preacher’ [see SBE xxi., 
Saddhannaputfda^a, iv. 63]), the Pratj’ekabuddhas do notcon- 
vert except by miracles. There are stUl other differences, but 
they are of no importance to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhi- 
dharmakotabhafia, ch. iii., Fr. tr., London, 1916, p. 103 and 
notes; Ohandrakirti, iladhyamakdvatara (Fr. tr., Musion, 
new ser., vlii. [1907] 2 fl., quoting literary authorities). It is 
natural, then, for the Vehicle of the Sravakas and the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekabuddhas to be fused in the Little Vehicle (Hinayana 
[g.v.]). 

S. Great Vehicle. — The new Buddhism adopts 
the name of mahaydna {‘OTeat vehicle’). The 
word ydna (‘vehicle’) is used to express the same 
idea as that conveyed hy the ‘ supramundane path ’ 
{lokottaramdrga), the ‘ path leading to nirvana.’ 
But, as Ave shall see, there are various kinds of Maha- 
yana, and this fact explains the diversity of defini- 
tions and the evident difficulty in which early 
writers— e. < 7 . , the Chinese pilgrims — found them- 
selves when they tried to explain the difierence 
between the Little and the Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of (1) the practice of 
the virtues {pdramitds) of a bodhisattva or future 
Buddha (i.e. pdramitdydna [^naya'] or bodhisattva- 
ydna) j by it one becomes a Buddha (fiuddhaydna) ; 
(2) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity {vrajiid- 
ydna or fndnamdrya) ; (3) devotion ; it is tne path 
of devotion {bhahtimdrga). 

(1) Career of the bodhisattva. — The books ivhich 
profess to belong to the Great Vehicle {Mahdydna- 
sutras) tend to assert that nirvana cannot be 
attained by the ancient method. To obtain 
deliverance from desire, ignorance, and existence 
it is necessary to practise all the virtues and 
acquire all the Itnowledge of the Buddhas, to enter 
on the career of a future Buddha {bodhisattva- 
charyd) and pursue it for centuries. Instead of 
' Great Vehicle,’ it may therefore be called ‘ Vehicle 
of the future Buddhas’ (bodhisattvayana), or 
‘ Method of the perfect virtues, charity, patience, 
etc.’ (pdramitdnaya). 

Now the Buddha Sakyamuni, during his former 
existences, has ahvays lived in the world. It is 
possible, therefore, to enter the ‘Vehicle of the 
future Buddhas’ although married. Nothing, 
however, prevents monks from making the ‘voiv 
to become Buddhas’ ; by this vow they mount the 
‘Vehicle of the future Buddhas,’ but by their 
monastic observances they belong to the ‘ old 
Buddhism,’ and form part of one of the disciplinary 
schools of the Sravakas. Young laymen often 
take the a’ows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
in this Avay for a time, renounce them in order to 
take the vows of a future Buddha. 

(2) Vacuity. — The books that treat of philosophy 
explain that the ancient dogma, ‘ The soul is nothing 
but a complex of transitoiy elements {sJcandha),’ is 
perfectly accurate, but unsatisfying ; they would 


add that these elements themselves do not exist in 
themselves, but are ‘ void ’ {hlnya). (For the two 
AA’ays of understanding vacuity, andlthe two schools 
of th^ Great Vehicle, see artt. Madhyamaka and 
VijnanavAdins.) The doctrine of vacuity {iiin- 
yatdydda) is the second characteristic of the (xreat 
Vehicle. But a layman or a monk can perform 
the ‘ vow to become a Buddha ’ udthout thinking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians’ 
themselves declare that, as the beginning of the 
saintly career is entirely devoted to charity, it is 
not good to give too much thought to philosophy, 
i.e. to universal nothinmess. On the other hand, 
an adept of the Little Vehicle Avho does not believe 
in the necessity of becoming a Buddha may adhere 
to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued with 
it, in order to attain nirvana as an arhat, i.e. in 
this present life. Some texts even explain that, if 
the doctrine of vacuity is really indispensable to 
the attainment of nirvana, it is sufficient, Avithout 
the career of the future Buddha. 

(3) Devotion . — A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘future 
Buddhas’ of high rank (see art. Bodhisattva). 
The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, AA'ho 
sit upon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, 
and send ‘magic bodies’ down to earth to save men. 
The Avorship of the Buddhas may exist indepen- 
dently of any desire to become oneself a Buddha and 
mdependently of philosophic speculation.^ There 
is therefore a Great Vehicle that is merely de- 
votional : (a) the Buddha (Amitabha, e.g.) is a god 
in the full meaning of the Avord, eternal or almost 
so (Amitabha, ‘infinite splendour,’ is sometimes 
called Amitayus, ‘ infinite life ’) ; (6) the only 
concern of the faithful is to be re-born in the para- 
dise of this god, ‘ the blissful Avorld ’ (Sukhavati), 
the Avestem paradise, by the grace of the god and 
Avith the help of the holy saints Avalokita, etc.® 

This Mahayana, purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, is not a ‘ A'ehicle of future Buddhas.’ In the books 
discussing it {Sukhdvatlvyuha, etc.) there is practically no 
reference to nirvana. This Vehicle is a Buddhist form of the 
Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakli must be accompanied by 
highly orthodox acts of worship, which are recommended in 
the Hinayana : worship of stupas, mapdalas in honour of the 
Buddha, abstinence from food before worshipping Buddha, etc. 
But the Mnhas’.anist bhakti is laden with litanies and tormulse ; 
it declares that rites efface sin, and attributes salutary virtue 
to the reading of the sutras and the repetition of the name of 
the Buddhas — which is not quite orthodox. 

It is to be noticed that the worship of Buddhas, Taras, etc., 
is compatible with the strict orthodoxy of the Hinayana, ns has 
been remarked in regard to Java, which is very idolatrous and 
yet attached to the Hinny.ana.s 

3. Vedantic and Tantric Vehicle. — The Maha- 
yana, as analyzed above, is, from the philosophical 
point of vieAV, a phenomenalist system, and, from 
the religious and mythological point of vieiv, poly- 
theism with monarcliical and devotional tendencies. 
From early times phenomenalism and polytheism 
led to conceptions of immanence and monism.^ In 
the days of Asanga (A.D. 4th cent.) men beliet^ed 
in an Adibuddha (j.u.) Avho Avould play the part of 
Brahma in his various aspects as Brahma, or Krsna 
divine, or Krsna incarnate. These speculations 
upon immanence and emanation, Avliich often 
mingle Avith the doctrines of the Mahayana proper, 

1 For the combination of the cult of the Buddhas and com- 
passion, or charity, with meditation on vacuity, see art. 

BODmSATTVA. 

2 See artt. AjiitIyds ; Blest, Abode 0 ? the (Buddhist) ; cf. 
Mateumoto Bunzaburo, GokuralM jbdo ron (‘ Study of the Pure- 
Land Sukh5vati’), Tokyo, 1909, and Miroku jodo n(n(’ Study 
of the Pure-Land of Maitreya’), do. 1911 (Fr. tr., M. N. P6ri, in 
Bull, de VEeole front. d’ExtrSme-Orient, xi. [1911] 43911.). 

s A. Barth, ‘Leptlerin chinoisl-tslng,’ in .TournafdesSaranfs, 
1898 ; of. the remark of Winternitz, Geschichte, li. 167, on the 
Buddha in Buddhaghofa : ‘ elne Art Halbgott wie in den 
Mah.ayanasutra.’ 

* See Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dopmatique, p. 
391 ; also his papers on the three bodies of a Buddha and allied 
subjects in JRAS, 1919, p. 129, and Musion, new ser., xiv 
[1913] 267 ; cf. D. T. Suzuki, Outline* of Mahaydna Buddhism, 
London, 1997. 
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are the basis of the ‘Vehicle of formulte’ (manira- 
yana), the ‘diamond method’ [vajranaya), also 
called the ‘Tantric Vehicle’ {tantrayana). This 
Vehicle is Vedanta in Buddhist disguise as regards 
its doctrine, and Saivite and pagan as regards its 
mythological representations and its rites. Its 
goal is the condition of a Buddha, its doctrine that 
(1) every being is, in his inmost nature, a Buddha, 
and (2) every being can, by meditation, spells, 
[sadhana), and theurgic practices of all kinds (often 
erotic), ‘realize’ this Buddha nature at little 
expense (see Tantrism). 

4. Is the Mahay^a the only Vehicle? — ^Thisis 
an interesting question and worthy of our attention. 
Do the Mahayana teachers regard the Mahayana 
as the only V chicle of salvation 2 I-tsing’s remarks 
may be accepted as giving the general opinion : 

‘ These two S3'stem3 [Mahayana and HinaySna] are perfectly 
in accordance with the noble doctrine [of the BuddhaJ . . . 
Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvina.’ t 

But the scholastic literature and the Mahayana- 
sutras of course give different and often narrower 
views. Maitreya-Asahga says that ‘the medita- 
tion {dhydna) of the Hinay^a, though impure, 
leads to salvation ’ ; ^ but for Santideva the Hina- 
yana is of only relative truth, and its followers are 
upon a path that has no issue ; ^ Chandrakirti sees 
no virtue in the Hlnayana except its teaching of 
‘vacuity’ (see Madhyamak 4) ; there are old sutras 
which proclaim vacuity [hlnyatapratisarnyukta) ; 
in an extreme case ar/wtship and nirvana may be 
attained by meditation on these siitras* — in an 
extreme case, we say, because the follower of the 
Hlnayana has no part in the spiritual aids that are 
reserved for the future Buddha ; ha does not have 
the great ‘ means ’ {updya) of salvation, compassion, 
great compassion (malidkaruna), i.e. the desire and 
the vow to save all creatures; the possession of 
wisdom {prajita) is unavailing, since he lacks the 
great ‘ means ’ of remission of sins and elimination 
of passion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as 
the Lotus of the True Law (g.v.) and several sutras 
teach very clearly. The only way to salvation is 
to become a Buddha. But this demands a long 
career ; so the Buddha has shown men a nearer 
goal, the nirvmia of the arkat, that they may not 
lose heart — like a caravan-leader who creates a 
magic tomi in the midst of the forest, far from the 
end of the journey, that the travellers may think 
they are near their destination, and take heart to 
advance.® ‘The men who mount the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas cannot obtain deliverance by the 
Vehicle of the Sravakas ’ ; embracing a false nir- 
vana, they are like a lover who embraces his 
mistress’s corpse ; they have, however, advanced 
nearer to the true nirvana. At death, they falsely 
think that they have attained deliverance and 
exemption from re-birth ; they are re-bom, for 
they are not yet delivered, but they are re-bom 
beyond the world {tridhatn), in the ‘pure realm’ 
(ancisravadhatu), in lotuses which open their petals 
to the rays of Amitabha and other Buddhas. 
There they learn the trae Vehicle, make the bodhi 
vow, and enter, through numerous lives, upon the 
career of a future Buddha.® 

The Chinese texts studied by J. J. M. de Qroot (Code du ifaha. 
ydna en Chine, Amsten3am,lS93, p.94) reduce the Hlnayana to the 
observation ol monasUo rules, taking: no notice, either purposely 


or through ignorance, ot all the Noble Path and meditation on 
the truths. They say that the Little Vehicle, thus understood, 
leads to re-hirth in the very inferior paradises ot the world ol 
Kama (see CosMOSOsr asd Cosmoloot [Buddhist]) ; it is there- 
fore a Vehicle that leads to the gods (devayana, according to 
de Groot’s translation), and not a Vehicle ol salvation. 

5. Speculative doctrines of the Mahayana.— 
These are examined in the artt. JlADHYAhiAKA 
and VijffANAVADiNS, which discuss the two chief 

hilosophic schools of the Great Vehicle. The 

octrines connected with the ‘ career of the future 
Buddha’ {bodhisattvacharya) are treated in art. 
Bodhisattva. Many details might be added on 
the technique of meditations; but the works on 
this subject {AbhisamaydlaihJcardlohz, Bodhisait- 
vabhumi) have not been published, and present 
very serious difficulties. 

6. Discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana. — The 
Indian schools of devotion (bhakti) are often not 
strict as regards morality and discipline. There 
existed, accordingly, lax Mahayana, inclining to 
Tantrism, which preached salvation and the re- 
mission of sins by the recitation of formulie, etc., 
independently of rales of conduct. 

But there is also a rigid MahaySnist ‘ nionach- 
ism,’ sometimes adhering to the ancient Vinayas, 
sometimes introducing new ones. 

(1) The Akdiagarbhasutra says : 

‘ If a Bodhisattva an adept of the Great Vehicle] be^ns 
to think : “ The Boclhisattva does not require to study the law 
which forms part of the Hlnayana ; he need not make it a rule 
for himself. What is the use of accepting this rule? What is 
the use of this rule ? '* — if he thinks in this way, he is gfuilfcy of 
error, and renders himself very culpable.* 

Santideva speaks in the same strain : 

•Tha adept of the Great Vehicle will never give his hearers 
the vain hope of acquiring purity by simply reading the books 
of the Great Vehicle, and reciting formulas, while abandoning 
the rules ot conduct.’ t 

One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement : 

‘Which of the eighteen schools [of the HTnaj-Sna) should bo 
grouped with the Mah.iy.'ina or with the Hinaj-dna is not 
determined. . . . Both [Mahayana and Hmayana) adopt one 
and the same discipline (Vinaya).’ ® 

Monks and convents practising the strict monastic 
observance of the ancient Vinayas adopted the 
dogmas and worship of the Mahayana; Yuan 
Chwang therefore mentions monks who were 
‘Mahayanists of the Sthavira-school and all 
perfect in Vinaya observance.’® It has been sup- 
posed that the Vinaya of the ancient Mahasau- 
ghika sect was the most popular in Mahayanist 
convents, because it was in a Mahayanist convent 
that Fa Hian found the Mahasahghika Vinaya,* 
because the Mahasahghikas seem to have been 
the forerunners of the Mahayana.®^ 

(2) The Mahayana apparently introduced into 
the discipline some neiv rules concerning the use of 
milk and meat. The Sarvastivadins (Hlnayana) 
allow’ed the use of meat under certain conditions ; 
the Mahayanists condemned it. I-tsing tells a 
touching story of a young Mahayanist, Chitta- 
varman, who was refused ordination in a Hlnayana 
convent until he renounced, in tears, his principles 
of diet.® 

Sooner or later, however, the Mahayana created 
a new Vinaya for itself — a Vinaya that was inde- 
pendent of the ancient Vinayas, that had a different 
purpose in view and that could be, and was often 

1 Sik^asamuehchaya, p. 61 ; Bodhicharyavatara, tr. L. de la 
VbIMb Poussin, Introd. d la pratique dee Juturs Boudanat, 


1 A Beeord of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1S90, p. 15. 

- Sutrdlarhkdra, xvi. 50. 

Bodhicharydvatdra, iv. 7, ix. 49. 

4 iladhyamakavatara, 19 ; Bodhicharydratdra, loee, eitU 

a See Poussin, Boitddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, pp. 
313-320 ; Lottie of the True Lata, tr. Kem {SBB .xxi.), p. 181 ; 
hladhyamakdtatdra (Bill. Budd., Petrograd, 1012), p. 402, and 
source cited. 

0 Abhisamaydlathkdraloka, p. 166 of Poussin’s MS, on 
Attafdhasrikd, .xxxiv. 3, who oites the Lahkdvatdra, the Raina- 
megha, Nagarjuna, etc. 


Paris, 1907, ch. v, 

* Op. Cff. p. 14. , r,c 

»T. Watters, On Yuan ChtoangS Travels tn India, 6!9-6-d>, 

London, 1904-05, i. 227, ii. 136, 188, 109, 234, 218. „ , , 

* A. R4musat, Foe-kous'kit Paris, 1S3(J, p. 313 ; J. 

TraveU of Fa-hieTit Oxtordf 18S0, p. 93. . , , 

5 See the Jlahdva^tu; the ‘basket of mainc ronnuia^ 
(Vidj/adharapitaka) said to be a part of the MahJlsaft^ni^ 
canon: Kern, Manual, p. 4; S. Julien, Voi/ages des piKnm 
6otcddAtsfes, Paris, 1S53-6S, i. 15S, ui. 37. , 

M^inoires, etc., tr. K. Chavannes, Paris, P- 
Julien Voyages, i. 50 ; Watters, Yuan Chicang, i. 55, St, tv, n. 
173, 192 ; tr. Takakusu, p. 43. 
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expected to be, used together -with, the ancient 
Vtnayas. The ancient Vinayas were for the use 
of monks ; the Mahayana Vinaya is the ‘ Vinaya 
of the future Buddhas,’ or, more exactly ,_ ‘ of in- 
cipient future Buddhas ’ {adikamiilca boahisattva). 
{a) It was while making the vow to become a 
Buddha that Sakyamuni, prostrating himself at 
the feet of a Buddha, became a ‘future Buddha’ ; 
this vow is valid, not only for present existence, 
but also for numerous future existences ; like the 
vows of a bhiJcfu (see Kakma), it creates ‘ discip- 
line’ {samvara), the obligation and, to a certain 
extent, the ‘ grace ’ (the moral power) to perform 
certain duties. We have no longer a Buddha in 
our midst to receive such a vow from us ; we must 
be content to take the ‘ discipline of a son of 
Buddha’ (mgatatmajasamvara) before a qualified 
person (samvariJca), or, in the absence of such, 
before all the Buddhas of the q^uarters.* (6) The 
future Buddha must practise tlie perfect virtues 
(paramitas) ; theologians have therefore to explain 
how he is to fulfil the virtues of giving, energy, 
and meditation, (c) He commits errors ; he must 
know how to confess them, before whom (i.e. 
Buddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. 
{d) The ancient devotional practices, worship of 
stupas, etc., are not sufficient for devotees of 
Avaloldta, AmitUbha, and Tara ; fixed rules of 
worship must therefore be made.® 

We have no exact information regarding the 
oldest forms of the Vinaya for bodhisattvas. But 
documents which give an accurate idea of the rules 
of life of the MahaySnist monk will be found in 
the Brahmajalasutra (tr. de Groot, Code du 
Mahayana en Chine), and in the ‘ Daily Manual of 
the Shaman’ (S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 239). The ritual of 
the office in honour of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 
398) indicates the nature of the cult. 

(3) The Mahayanist monks belonged to one of 
the Hinayana schools, and fulfilled the obligations 
of future Buddhas® in addition to those of their 
own school. Later, there were monks who adhered 
solely to the monastic code of the Mahayana (the 
tjme given in de Groot, Code du Mahayana en 
Chine), which became a complete code in itself, a 
conglomeration of different Vinayas. Finally, it 
is always possible for a monk to renounce his vows 
and return to the world; the Great Vehicle 
favoured this tendency inasmuch as it had a special 
‘code of the future Buddha’ for the use of 
married people.* It is understood, however, that 
ordination to future Buddhahood can be granted 
only to persons who are at least Upasakas, ‘ devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are 
ritually bound by the five vows (not to kill, etc.).® 

(4) The relative importance of duties for monks 
who are at the same time ‘ future Buddhas ’ is not 
always clear. I-tsing declares that he is not writ- 
ing ‘ concerning those who claim to follow the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva rather than theVinayaruIes.’ ® 
Santideva cites an extreme case — the story of the 
monk who had practised continence for a long 

1 See Bodhisattvabkumi, 1. 10, fol. 62, and the fraraients of 
the Bodhisattvaprdtimokfa (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripx\aka^ Oxford, 1883, nos, 1096- 
109S), quoted in Sxh^dsamuchehaya, p. 11. On the vow of the 
future Buddha see Srijnana, Bodhipaitiapradlpa (»7’J3jrjS 1. [1893] 
89), and art. BonniSAiTVA, vol. ii. pp. 746, 748 f. The Bhadra^ 
eharipratyidhdna has been published by Watanebe, Strassburg, 
1912. The Vinayas of the Mahayana were first placed under 
the patronage of Upali (fTpaliparipTchchhayt later they were 
more completely cut off from the tradition of the Hinayana. 

2 See, e.g,, Kdikarmapradlpa^ in Poussin, Bouddhisme^ Paris, 
1898. 

3 De Groot, Code du Mdhdydna en CAine, p. 8. 

4 Kern, HisU du houddhisine dans f’/ndc, ii. 84, following B, 
H, Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Efipal and Tibet, liondon, 1874, p. 145. 

5 Srijnana, Bodhipathapradxpa, tr. Sarat Chandra Dio, in 
JBTS i. 47. 

6 Cf. TakakuBu‘8 tr., p. 197. 


time (84,000 years) consenting to satisfy the desires 
of a woman so that he might fulfil the requirement 
of benevolence and kindness that is the essential 
law of future Buddhas.^ For them the sins of 
hatred are very serious, while the sins of desire are 
venial. The very spirit of the Mahayana, there- 
fore, may perhaps he responsible for the singular 
development of Kashmir monasticism, viz. married 
monks.® 

II. History and origins of MabIyana 
DOCTRINES. — As we have seen, the Mahayana 
differed from the ancient Vehicle in three points : 

(1) the substitution of the ‘ career of a future 
Buddha ’(for the ‘ conquest of the quality of arhat ’ ; 
in other words, the substitution of the bodhisattva, 
who might be a layman, for the bhijesu, ‘ monk ’ ; 

(2) the creation of a new ontological theory, ‘ the 
doctrine of the void ’ {iunyata) or of ‘ the non- 
existence in themselves of the constituent elements 
of things and of the human ego ’ (dharmanaira- 
tmya), superimposed upon the doctrine of ‘the 
non-existence in itself of the human ego ’ [pudgala- 
nairatmya) ; and (3) the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological wds, almost 
eternal ; the deification of ‘ future Buddhas ’ as 
helping providences ; and, hy a parallel develop- 
ment, the practice of devotion (bhalcti) towards 
these ‘great beings’ (mahdsattva) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients 
towards the Buddha ; what was formerly venerated 
in the Buddha, what men ‘ took refuge in ’ (&arana- 
gamana) when taking refuge in the Buddha, was 
the complex of the moral and intellectual qualities 
in virtue of which a certain person is Buddha. To 
admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
excellent means of gaining morality, tranquillity, 
nirvdiia. The Mahayanist addresses himself to 
living, gracious, paternal gods. 

There are, therefore, three formative elements 
in the Mahily5na ; and its history means the history 
of the development and inter-relation of these three 
elements. 'This comprises three distinct histories ; 
for, though the three elements are sometimes 
united, they are often separate ; and, though their 
development has been parallel, or almost so, they 
have no connexion from the logical point of view. 
We may safely attempt to give the scheme the 
evolutionary curve of these three elements, hut it 
is ve^ difficult to give chronological dates or precise 
details in the evolution. 

I. Career of the bodhisattva. — Ancient Buddhism 
holds that Buddhas are very rare, hut the Maha- 
yana invites all who desire salvation to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha. This is a fundamental 
change from the dogmatic point of view, and 
involves a corresponding change in morale ; in 
short, the monk believed that the quickest way to 
reach nirvana was hy meditation ; he worked 
entirely ‘ for himself ’ (svartham) ; the activity of 
the future Buddha, on the contrary, is, above all, 
altruistic {parartham). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this trans- 
formation is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it 
is easy to guess the motives behind it. The follow- 
ing factors are of great importance. 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhat 
useless to others and an utter egoist, to the extent 
of insensibility, appeared mean when compared to 
the Buddha, the being of compassion and pity. 
Hence the ‘ saint for himself,’ the ‘ delivered while 

1 SVcfOsamuchcliava, p. 167. 

2 See M. A. Stein, Ealfiax'.'^ Chronicle of 

the Kingi of KaSmlr, IjODdo i- ■ ■ half of the 

monastery eho placed those conformed 

to the precepts ; and in th - ■ o, being in 

possession of wives, children, cattle and propertj', deserved 
blame for their life as householders ’ (on the date see Introd. 
p. 81). Of. Hodgson, Essays, p. 62, and various predictions 
of the ZlahdydnasQtrae os to the decadence of Buddhist 
law. 
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still alive,’ so long the dream of India, was no 
longer held in honour. The creation of the type of 
the Buddha, the hero of charity, saving the world 
at the cost of so many lives consecrated to the 
world, reveals tendencies in ancient Buddhism 
towards the doctrine of the ‘career of the bodhi- 
sattva ’ open to all4 

(2) The question arose, further, whether the 
arhat actually obtains nirvana. Formerly the 
arhat was required to show, not only ‘ morality,’ 
‘ harmlessness,’ but also ‘ feelings of benevolence ‘ 
for the mass of human creatures, as it is only just 
to mention, but his ‘ equipment of merit ’ appeared 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men 
were even then tempted to ask whether his ' equip- 
ment of knowledge ’ was sufficient. Metaphysics 
and psychology had made progress. Many exist- 
ences are necessary, they may have said, to obtain 
‘knowledge’ sufficient for deliverance ; just as, in 
order to achieve deliverance from desire, love of 
self, and love of existence, the first necessity is 
devotion to others. 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana 
was shaken, or that, not knowing exactly what 
nirvana was, men were somewhat afraid of it, and 
devoted their attention rather to the acquisition of 
celestial powers and the bliss of the Buddhas (now 
transformed into very happy and long-lived per- 
sonages) (see below, 3). 

The DaAabhumika, a very technical work on the 
* career of the future Buddhas,’ was translated into 
Chinese between A.D. 265 and 316 ; the Mahdvastu 
(q,v. ),of much earlier origin, mves a lengthy account 
of the stages or degrees (fihunii) of this career. 
According to Chandrakirti {Madhyamakdvatara), 
the Hinayana knows nothing of the ‘ Vehicle of 
the future Buddhas,’ which is the characteristic 
trait of the Mahayana. 

2. Vacuity. — We have more extensive informa- 
tion on the philosophic doctrine. Here we are 
dealing -with a devdopment rather than with a 
transformation : (1) the principles of analysis and 
speculative annihilation applied by ancient Bud- 
dhism to the ego and the great unities (the body, 
the chariot) were now applied to the dharmas (‘ ele- 
ments of things ’), the minute elementary realities 
constituting the ego and the great unities ; this 
istheMadhyamikasyatem(seeart. Madhyasiaka); 
and (2) the ancient idealist tendencies weredeveloped 
which saw in thought the cause of aU : ‘ All that 
we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts’ {Dhammapada, i. [SBE x. (1898) 3]). 
Hence the conclusion that matter does not exist ; 
thought alone exists.* 

The two philosophical schools of the Mahayana 
(Madhyamikas and Vijiianavadins) are both in line 
with the most ancient tradition. NagSrjuna, the 
great master of the former, is placed in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. ; but there is a great deal of Madhyamika 
philosophy in the Pali canon,* and the sutras of 
the Prajnaparamita, where this philosophy is pre- 
dominant, are ancient.* Chandralcirti establishes 

1 The Chariydpi(aha, not one of the most ancient books, is 
the first in Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the 
pdramitSs, ■ perfect virtues ’ neeessary for making a Buddha, 
‘a doctrine that plays no part in the older books’ (Bhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 177). The doctrine 
of the bodhisatlva, the theory of his charity, merits, etc., is 
relatively highly developed in the Abhidharmakoia and its 
sources (Sanskrit Buddhism of the Hinayana). 

2 But its existence is not paramdrthika, ‘absolute’; it is 
only sadivyavaharika, ‘contingent,’ as will he seen in art. 
VijSIsavXdins. 

3 H. Oldenberg {Buddhab, Stuttgart, 1014, p. 323) disagrees 
with the present writer on this point. 

■* The Prajnaparamita was translated into Chinese between 
A.D. 147 and 164. We are told that the Purva^ailas and Itbe 
tVparatailas possessed a Prajnd in Prakrit (Wassiliell, Buddhis- 
mus, p. 201), which is quite possible. They were Lokottara- 
vidins (see art. BonmsATXVA, vol. H. p. 742*>). But what is the j 
date of this Prajnd t ' 


the fact that the true doctrine of the void was 
known to the Hinayana, or, to be more exact, that 
the Buddha had already taught this doctrine in his 
first revelation, in the sutras of the Hinayana. But 
it will be asked, if this Vehicle, the Vehicle of the 
SrSvakas, teaches the non-existence in themselves 
of the elements of the ego [dkarmanairatmya), 
where is the need of the Mahayana ? The Maha- 
yana, replies Chandrakirti, teaches not only the 
dharmanairatmya, but also the stages of the career 
of the future Buddha, the perfectvirtues {paramita), 
the resolutions or vows to save all creatures, the 
application of merit to the acquisition of the quality 
of Buddha, the great compassion {Madhyama- 
kavatura, tr. in Musion, new ser., viii. 272), whence 
the Mahayana was necessary. 

3. Devotion. — As regards the deification of 
Buddhas and worship of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
we have a sure date in the Chinese translation 
(between A.D. 148 and 170) of the SnkhavatlvyuJia, 
the _ book in which the monotheistic religion of 
Amitabha (see above, I. 2. (3)) is formulated.* The 
Gaiidhara monuments, the exact date of which is 
not known, but which can hardly be later than the 
1st cent. A.D., take us back even further than the 
earliestdateof the Chinese translation. They show, 
or at least may be held to show, the worship of the 
bodhisattvas associated with that of the Buddhas.* 
On the other hand, we Icnow from the documents 
of the Hinayana that the worship of the Buddha is 
of great antiquity. In the art. Adibuddha the 
present writer has mentioned some of these docu- 
ments, and (although he no longer sees in certain 
passages the quasi-deification of the Buddha which 
he saw in 1908) they show that the Buddhists,^ or 
at least certain Buddhists, came to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni did not descend in person to the 
earth, but was content to send his image (of. 
DocETiSM [Buddhist]). This is, in substance, the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle on Buddha— the 
Buddha almost eternal and saving beings by means 
of magical creations. Scholars who admit the 
authenticity of the Kathavatthv, as a whole are 

S elled to locate this belief before the time of 
a. Without believing in the authenticity of 
this very composite book, the present ■writer would 
■willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘ almost ’ eternity belong to a period long 
before the formal documents. 

It is almost certain, too, that this transformation of the 
Bnddha may be explained by the natural evolution of the 
Buddhist dogma on Hindu soil. The resemblance between the 
Buddha reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending images 
of himself down to this world, on the one hand, and IlRpa, 
gladdening beings in his own world (Goloka) and appearing m 
a human form, on the other, is striking, and contains a valuable 
lesson. , , 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, although Sikyamunl 
plays an important rflle in the Lotus of the True Law and in the 
ilahayanist literature of which he is the revealer, he does not 
seem to have such a leading part in the religions of the Great 
Vehicle. In the first rank are Maitreya,® the future Buddha, 
more living than Sakj’amuni, and especially personages of 
obscure origin, AvaIokite4vara (see art. Avalokitesvam), 
Amitabba,4 Vairochana, VaJrapiiiji, and many others, whoso 
Buddhist character is not very marked. 

Several scholars, moreover (and no mean ones), rerara tns 
origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real ‘ puzzle (Jlax 
Jliiller), and believe that it is to be found in the influence of ;he 
‘barbarians,’ notably the Mazdaians— an influence whicD 
was exercised especially in Northern India, the Prajab, ana 
Kashmir, where religious statuary reached such ^Sn develop 
menk The pre-historio mythology of the Great Vehicle w 
veiled in obscurity, and future researches may perhaps conlinn 
this hj’pothesis; but the comparisons to which attention nas 
been called up to the present have little value and do nw 
prove that AmitSbha is an Ahnra Mazda or an Apollo disgiusem 
In any case it is useless to explain the worship of the BudiinM 
by the influence of Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were tne 
first to make images of Buddhas. The whole ‘ theology of fu° 


1 See the tr. of Max Muller and Taliakusu in SBEsBx, (ISOIX 
2See A. Foucher, L’Ariprioo-bouddhique, h-. who treats of the 
difQcuIfc identification of the icons of Oandhara and tneir a 
3 BnlU de VEcolefran^. iVExtrime-Orient, WZ. 

*See Potissin, Boudd/iim^, Opinions sur la doffjnattgiitf 
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religion of Amitabha is Indian ; the belief in the providence of 
Anutabha and of Avalokita, the belief in their saving grace, 
has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, but is ex- 
cellent Kj-jijaism. The paradise of the west (Sukhavati), and 
the name of Amitabha, ‘ infinite light,' which probably are in 
reality ‘solar,’ have not up to the present been eufficiently 
studied and explained. The idea of multiple universes, how- 
ever, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic Buddhism 
(see, e.g., the Mahdvastu). 

lILJBilSTORr OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
MabayIna .'^^ — I. Controversy on the authenticity 
of the books and legends concerning them. — We 
know that the books of the Hinayana appeared 
surrounded with a very definite ecclesiastical 
history. Whatever may be the value to modem 
scholars of the tradition referring to the Councils 
{e.g., K. 0. Frank e_, Dighanikaya, Gottingen, 1913, 
xlii), the Buddhists of the Mabayana and of the 
inayana admitted the authenticity, in the strict 
sense, of the ancient canon. But the adherents of 
the Hinayana did not recognize the books of the 
Mahayana for the simple reason that these books 
were imlcnown in ecclesiastical history : 

‘ This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the Sutra, 
which appears in the Vinaya, which is in harmony with 
religion, with Truth (dharmatd).'^ 

This old text of the Dtgha is, according to them, 
the condemnation of the Mahayana, which not 
only is not authentic, but is even full of heretical 
novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahayanists 
is the speculative argument. The Mahayana, they 
say, is in harmony with the dharmata ; it is the 
only vehicle of nirvana. The Hinayana is indeed 
authentic, but the Buddha taught it only as pro- 
visional truth, taking into consideration the weak- 
ness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctrine 
of the Mahayana is not found in your sutras, it is 
found in ours j if you do not admit our sutras, we 
admit them. But, the Hinayanists reply, our 
sutras are authentic since you admit them ; yours 
are not authentic, and that is why we reject them. 
To this the Mahayanists answer that there are far 
more reasons for admitting the sutras of the Maha- 
yana, since they are the true path to salvation.® 

The Mahayanists further maintain that the 
Mahayana is not new, and that the Hinayanist 
tradition shows that the Mahayana is authentic. 
(1) The Samyuttanilcuya (ii. 17 andiii. 142) proves 
that even in the Hinayana the Buddha taught 
the non-existence in themselves of the elements of 
the ego (see above, II. 2 ; Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 
22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of 
the Master, of his ‘ accommodation to the ideas of 
the world ’ (loJcdnuvartana), is taught in the Canon 
of the Purva^ailas, a sect of the Hinayana {Madh- 
yamakdvatara, Fr. tr., 3Ius6on, new ser., xi. [1910] 
134) ; which is also (3) said to have possessed the 
sutras of the Prajnapdramitd edited in Pralcrit. 
This sect, however, is strict in the matter of 
doctrine, since it orders the expulsion of those who 
do not understand the ‘ reserved questions ’ (see 
art. Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221‘>; 
3IadhyamaJcdvatdra, p. 251). (4) The Blalmvastu 
(a book of the Hinaj'ana) teaches the stages in the 
career of a bodhisattva and the perfect virtues.* 

1 For a description and analysis of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle see Wassiliefii, Buddhismus, pp. 157-207, and 
Winternitz, GescJi, dttr. ind. Litleratur, 11. 187-250 ; see also 
Wintemitz on the Lalitavistara and the Mahdvastu — works 
which belong to both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘The 
Lotus of the True Law,’ SBE xxi., ‘ The Sukhavati, etc.,’ SBE 
xlix. 

2 Dtgha, ii. 124 ; Manjughosahasavajra, Siddhdnta, 1. 128b ; 
SutrStathMra, ed. S. Livi, Paris, 1007, i. 20. 

8 See Bodhiehargdvatara. lx. 42 f., FT. tr.. Introduction d la 
pratique dee futurs Bouddhas, p. 120; Siitraladikdra, i. ; 
Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, p. 137 f. 

* Arguments 3 and 4 are given in the Tibetan work, the 
Siddhantaot Jfaujughofahasnvajra, p. 12S>>, in theUrga ed., tr. 
by Wassiliefl in Buddhismus, p. 204 (201). The connexion of 
the Mahayinn with the Mahasafighika school, of which the 
Purvaiailas are a branch, is beyond doubt; but the antiquity 
of the doctrme of this school is rather doubtful. 


If the whole of the Mahayana was not known to 
the ancients, it was because the doctrines were too 
sublime to be understood by the compilers of 
the Hinayana. But it was the Buddha who taught 
them, and they were heard by the hodhisattvas 
Samantabhadra, Maujughosa, GuhyeSvara, Vajra- 

5ni, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately after 

aving obtained illumination, the Buddha preached 
to the "ods (in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and 
to the hodhisattvas (J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
London, 1880, p. 18; A. Foucher, Iconographie 
houddhigue, p, 86). 

The hodhisattvas, throughout the course of the 
ages, have revealed the Mahayana to men ; Manj- 
usri took the form of a bhilcsu and, it is said, 
made known the PrcBhdpdramitd in 80,000 articles 
(Taranatha, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 
58). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, who 
explained the Prajndparamita, to Asahga, and 
who is the author of the treatises of the Viju&na- 
vadin school {Eluston, vi. [1905] 146, xv. [1914] 42). 
According to a Japanese tradition, interesting as 
an example although vithout historical value, 
Mauju^ri and Maitreya had published the Maha- 
yana in the year 116 of Nirvana: ‘If these books 
had not existed before, whence would they have 
been obtained?’ — a very childish argument.^ 
This ilahayana is said to have been completed in 
200 of Nirvana, notably by the publication of the 
Avatarnsaha ( = Gandavyriha). All these revela- 
tions took place before Nagarjuna (R. Fujishima, 
Le Bouddhisme japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 64). 

Nevertheless, it is to Nagarjuna that our most 
trustworthy documents give the honour of the 
revelation of the Mahayana. The Lahlcavatara 
and a Blahdmcghasutra ® put into the mouth of 
the Buddha words like the following : 

•Four ccnttiricB after my nirvapa this Ansnda will be the 
bhiksu called Naga ; he will teach the Great Vehicle.’ 

It is said that Nagarjuna obtained the Prajii^dr- 
amitas or the Avatahisaka from the Nagas (Wassi- 
lieft', Buddhismus, ■p, 118 f.). We cannot give an 
account of all the legends referring to the revela- 
tion of the books of the Mahayana (see Taranatha, 
p. 61 f.); what has already been said will give a 
sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the Bud- 
dhist world concerning the origin of these books. 
Apart from a few ardent partisans of the Hinayana, 
all Buddhists readily believed all that appeared as 
the ‘ word of Buddha.’ 

2 , Criticism of the legends and conjectures. — 
The library of the Mahayana consists of two parts, 
which the Tibetans have carefully distinguished ; 
first, the sutras, divine works, uttered by Bhagavat 
himself, which are arranged in the Kanjur {=bTca 
hgyur, ‘ word of the Master ’) ; and, secondly, the 
commentaries on the sutras and the treatises 
{idstras) properly so called, human works, the 
greater number of which were written by the 
scholars to whom tradition ascribes them ; aU this 
literature forms part of the Tanjur (bstan hgyur, 
‘instruction, scholasticism’). This distinction has 
not always a historical value. Many sutras are 
frankly scholastic works, and it is probable that 
some of them are later than the signed treatises 
whose doctrine they contain and authorize.® 

We know that Asahga wrote five treatises which 
he gave as a revelation of Maitreya. Although 
revealed, these treatises are included as part of the 
Tanjur, because in form they are not sutras, but 
mere treatises {kdrilcus, mnemonic verses, with a 

I Maitreya-Asaftga believes {Suir&lai'iikarat L 7) that the 
two Vehicles are contemporaneous. 

,T. ^ pp. 82, 65; 

* * ■ 'hich are wantiufr in the first 

■„ ' . India, JF/iat can iC (each usf, 

London, 1833, p. 293 f. 

3 We must confine ourselves to a few remarks here. This 
subject will depend for a long time yet upon monograph. 
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prose commentary). Presented -with the formula, 

‘ Thus have I heard. Bhagavat was on the Mount 
of Vultures, surrounded by thousands of Bodhi- 
sattvas . . they might have made good sutras. 
There is therefore some truth in the legends which 
we were discussing above: the scholars of the 
MahSyana forged the sutras in order to publish 
their philosophic doctrines, to glorify their chosen 
saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
Amitahha, and so on. In the same way, -whether 
at the same time, earlier, or later, the thauma- 
turges and the magicians first made collections of 
ma^cal formal® and then compiled the Tantras, 
attributed to demi-gods or semi-demons, whom they 
were believed to evoke. The work of editing and 
compiling the Sadhanas (magic rituals) and the 
Tantras took a very long time — Taranatha abounds 
in really historic stories on this subject— and the 
Mahayana probably developed by similar processes. 

The scholastic character of the Lahkavatara is 
very definite. This sutra implies the existence of 
a strong Vijnanavadin doctrine ; it is full of con- 
troversy. The Daidbhumilca, which, augmented 
by r6sum6s in verse, became transformed into the 
Daiabhumihiara, sets forth a theory of the ten 
stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a ‘treatise.’ One of these sutras, in- 
voked by Chandrakirti to confirm a Madhyamika 
formula, seems to have been written according to i 
the same formula (see Madhyamalcavirtti, p. 249). 
Careful study wiU probably prove the close con- 
nexion between the sutras and the treatises. 

What exactly was the rdle of Nagarjuna in the 
elaboration of this literature ? It is thus defined 
by Kem ; 

‘Nagarjuna may have been one of the most talented and 
inSuential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 
... An influential person, the first eminent leader of a school 
imbued -with Hinduism and the methods of Indian scholastic 
philosophy.' He then became ‘a comprehensive name of the 
activity of Maha 3 ’anism in the first phase of its onward course ’ 
(Manual, pp. 0, 123). 

NSgarjuna’s importance lies in having discovered 
the doctrine of the ‘void,’ which showed the in- 
feriority of the ancient Vehicle. His name is 
inseparable from the Prajiiapdramita. It may 
well be that Nagarjuna, being the author of the 
treatises which are the scholastic working-out of 
the principles of the Prajiiapdramita, is of some 
account in the redaction of the Prajndpdramitds, 
the revelation of which tradition attributes to him. 

There are many ancient materials in the sutras 
of the Mahayana. 

‘ Not a few elements of the Mahaj-anist scriptures are taken 
bodily from the Tripijaka, with such omissions and additions 
as deemed necessary ’ (Kern, loe. cit.). 

Whole passages, e.gr., of the Lalitavistara, recur 
almost word for word in the Pali scriptures. The 
work that H. Oldenberg has done for the Divydva- 
ddna and E. Windisch for the MahdvasUt,^ — in 
comparing these two worlcs of the Sanskrit Hina- 
yana with the Pali canon — might be done with 
advantage for several sutras of the Mahayfina. The 
comparison would also he very fruitful between the 
Mahayana and the Sanslcrit Hinayana. The Ahhi- 
dharmaot the Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) is accepted 
by the Madhyamikas (MahaySna); the Sautrau- 
tikas (Hinayana) have opened the door to the 
Vijuanavadins (Mahayana) ; the Daiakhumika 
(Mahayana), we may believe, depends on the 
Mahdvastu (Hinayana) ; the scholars of the Maha- 
yana know and quote the Hinayana. “ When they 

1 Oldenberg, Trans, of the 5th Intern. Congress of Orientalists, 
Berlin, 18S1-S2, ii. 107-122, ‘Studien zur Gesch. der buddh. 
Kanon,' GGN, 1012, p. 165; Windisch, Die Kotnposffton dcs 
Mahavosiu, ein Beitrag zur Quellenbunde des Buddhismus, 
Leipzig, 1909, and also Mara und Buddha, do. 1895, and Buddha’s 
Geburt, do. 1903. 

-Ct., e.g., the theory of the ‘meritorious material gifts' 
(aupddhihapuxtgakriydvastu) in Ahguttara, ii. 5i, ln Aihidhar- 
makoSa, iv. 113 f. (Skr. HinaySna), in AryaratnardMsiitra, cited 
in Sik^asamuchchaga, p. 138 and Madhgamakavztti, p. 309. 


invent, preaching vacuity or the career of a bodhi- 
sattva, they make use of old models, reason in the 
manner of the Abhidhdrmikas and the Brahmans 
and model the career of the bodhisattva on the 
path of the arhat, and the new meditations on the 
canonical meditations. 


Litebatdee. — T he sources mentioned in artt. Sdiboddda 
Bodhisattva, Madutamaka, JIaSjdSrI, -VrjSfANAVADcts ; h’ 
Kern, Gesehiedenis van het Buddhisms in Indie, Haarlem! 
1832-84, Fr. tr.. Hist, du Bouddhisme dans I'Inde, Paris, 1901 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1890; W. Wassilieff 
Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin,’ 
Bouddhisme, Etudes et maUriaux, London, 189S, Bouddhisme, 
Opinions BurVhist. de la dogmatique, do. 1909 ; M. Wintemitr, 
Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii., Leipzig, 1913. For the icon^ 
graphy of the Mahayana: A. Foucher, Etude sur I'icono- 
graphic bouddhigue, 2 vols., Paris, 1899-1905, L'Art grin- 
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L. DE LA VallBe Poussin. 

MAHDi. — The title Mahdi was first associated 
with 'All’s son Muhammad b. al-5anafiyyah, and, 
apparently, given him by the adventurer Mukhtar 
b. Abl 'IJbaid, who, after the death of 9usain at 
Kerhela, ostensibly championed the claims of this 
personage to the khallfate. The word is ordinarily 
interpreted ‘ the divinely mided,’ from a verb which 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an in the correspond- 
ing sense, though this particular derivative is not 
found there; yet this explanation did not give 
universal satisfaction, and several others were cur- 
rent (see Yaqut, Geographical Dictionary, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, iv. 693, 4). Mukhtar 
clearly used it as analogous to a title attached to 
the name of ‘All, calling him ‘ the Mahdi, son of 
the Wasi’ CTabari, Chronicle, ed. Leyden, 1879- 
1901, ii.’ 534), where the latter title means ‘the 
legatee,’ i.e. he to whom the Prophet had be- 
queathed the sovereignty ; it is, however, often 
interpreted as ‘ the trustee,’ It is doubtful whether 
this Muhammad used it himself, as a letter pur- 
porting to be from him, in which it is prefixed to 
his name, was condemned as spurious by one of 
his correspondents on that account (Tabari, ii. 611 
[66 A.H.]). After the death of 'All’s’ two sons by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, it would seem 
that some Muslims were ready to recognize the 
claim of this Muhammad, 'All’s son by another 
wife, to the sovereignty, but he himself acted 4vith 
extreme caution in the matter of asserting it ; he 
was, however, imprisoned for a time by the parti- 
sans of 'Abdallah b. Zuhair, who endeavoured to 
wrest the throne from the TJmayyads ; but, when 
their supremacy was restored, he accepted a gover- 
norship, and appears to have ended peacefully. 
Some uncertainty existed -with regard to both the 
time and place of his death, and a sect arose called 
the Kaisaniyyah, who declared that he remained 
aUve in his supposed tomb in Mt, Badwa, whence 
he would one day emerge ; and the poet of this 
sect, the Sayyid Bimyari, fully expected this 
occurrence, though the Mahdi bad disappeared for 
sixty years {Aghdnl, Cairo, 1285, -viii. 32). The 
poet Buthayyir asserts that his reappearance had 
been foretold by Ka'b al-_Ahbar (t/4 A.H.), whose 
name is often mentioned in connexion -with matter 
drawn from the Jewish Scriptures. This prophecy 
may well owe its origin to that of the return ot 
Elijah ; but how the Mahdi came to be substituted 
for that prophet is not clear ; if the reference to 
Ka'b be genuine, we should gather that the word nad 
been used before MukhtaPs time -with a tdliCTOus 
import. 'The poet further asserts that this Mandi s 
book was studied by the Kaisanis in Mecca ; ou 
such a work must assuredly have been a , 

With this personage the idea of an awaimu 
deliverer is first connected in Isl5in,_ and t 
notion is expressed by the name Jlandi, to -an 
the participle ‘expected’ (muntazar) is sojoetimM 
attached. The various pretenders from the house 
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of _Ali received the title — e.g., Zaid (after whom the 
Zaidis are called) ; he was defeated and killed in 
the year 122 A.H., and his body was afterwards cruci- 
fied. An Umayyad satirist said that he had never 
before seen a Mandi hanging on a tree (Mas'udi, ed. 
and tr. C. Barhier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, ies Prairies d/or, Paris, 1861-77, v. 471). 
When the pretender Muhammad b. 'Abdallah first 
made his appearance, the people of Medina cried 
out : ‘ The Malidi has come forth ’ CTabari, iii. 159 
[A.H. 144]). It was to be expected that prophecies 
of the appearance of such a personage should be 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, and such 
were current, though of questioned authenticity, 
the best, according to Mutahhar b. Tahir, who 
wrote about 325 A.H. (Le Livre de la cr 'iation et de 
Vhistoire, ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1903, ii. 161), 
being 

‘ The world shall not pass away until my nation be governed 
by one of my house whose name agrees with mine.' 

This tradition is also found in the collection of 
Tirmidhi (t 279 ; ed. Cairo, 1292, ii. 36), where it 
is followed by another in which the Malidi is men- 
tioned : 

‘ We were afraid of some trouble occurring after the Prophet’s 
death, so we asked him, and he said : In my nation there is the 
Mahdi who shall come forth ; he shall live five (or seven or nine) 
years; a man shall come unto him and say, “0 Ifahdi, give 
me I " ; and the Mahdi shall pile into his lap as much as he can 
carry.’ 

The author of this fiction appears to have inter- 

reted the word as ‘the giver,’ which should rather 

e Muhdi. Somewhat more information is to be 
found in the contemporary collection by Ibn Majah 
(t 273 ; Cairo, 1313, ii. 269) : the tradition just 
given is repeated with some variations, indicating 
that under the Mahdi men would enjoy greater 
blessings than they had ever experienced ; to it is 
prefixed one to the effect that certain persons with 
black standards (t.e. the 'Abbasids) would come 
from the East, 

‘ who shall ask for good and not be given it, and shall fight and 
be victorious and be offered what they asked and not accept it 
until they hand it [the sovereignty] to one of my house who shall 
fill it with Justice ns they filled it with Injustice.’ 

Another tradition states that the Mahdi is to be a 
descendant of Fatima; another gives as the list 
of lords of paradise the following members of the 
family : the Prmihet, his uncle 9amzah, his 
cousins 'Ali and Ja'far, and his grandsons 
and ^usain and the Mahdi. The last is : 

‘ Men shall come forth from the East, and shall prepare the 
way for the Mahdi.’ 

It seems clear that the authors of these fictions 
had somehow heard of an expected Mahdi, and 
made up traditions calculated either to encourage 
the munificence of princes or to avin adherents for 
some political party. Mutehhar adds another, 
that the only Mahdi to be awaited was 'Isa b. 
Maryam, t.e. the Christian Saviour ; and, since 
orthodox Islam looks forward to His returning 
to judge the world — according to the law of 
Muhammad — it is not quite easy to find room for 
another Deliverer. One of the etymologies sug- 
gested for the name, viz. the man of the mahd, 
‘ cradle,’ favours this view, the reference being to 
Qur’an, xix. 30 ff., where Christ speaks ‘in the 
cradle.’ 

There is little reason for supposing that the 
Prophet Muhammad contemplatea the appearance 
of a Mahdi, however interpreted ; but the out- 
break of the civil wars within a generation after 
his death, and the perturbed condition of Islam 
which followed, led to the adoption of the idea 
from Jews or Christians, who look forward re- 
spectively to the appearance and reappearance of 
the Messiah ; why the title Mahdi should have 
been adopted for the expected Deliverer is, as has 
been seen, an unsolved puzzle. To the etymologies 
suggested we should be inclined to add one more, 
viz. from hadd in the sense ‘ to give,’ making the 
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word mean ‘He to whom has been given,’ as in 
Mt 28'® the Risen Saviour says, iB&Or] /noi vSxra 
i^ovirla iv oiipavf Kal M yrjs, and a similar interpre- 
tation was current for the name Shil6h in Gn 49'“, 
‘until Shiloh come,’ viz. shel-U, ‘whose is.’ Thus 
the Shrite author of the Fakhrl (ed. W. Ahlwardt, 
Gotha, 1860, p. 58), speaking of the Mahdi Zaid 
(executed in 122 A.H.), curses those who deprived 
him of his ‘right.’ However this may be, the 
function of the expected Mahdi was, in the first 
place, to fill the world with justice in lieu of 
injustice, which often meant the abolition of un- 
authorized practices and the enforcement of 
orthodox doctrine and conduct; in the second, 
to achieve the conversion of the world to Islam, 
and often this was identified with the taking 
of Constantinople. Some, however, were satisfied 
with a partial execution of this programme ; and 
among persons who had been accepted as the 
Mahdi by various writers up to his time Mutah- 
har {loe, cit.) mentions 'Ali himself, the pious 
Umayyad 'Omar ii., and the 'Abbasid al-Mahdi, 
who reigned A.D. 776-785. 

About the signs whereby the Mahdi was to be 
recognized when he appeared there were differences 
of opinion ; a common theory was that he should 
have the name Muhammad and the patronymic 
Abu’l-Qasim, and that he should belong to the 
Prophet’s house ; yet not all demanded the fulfil- 
ment of these (not very difficult) conditions. To 
all — save the few who suppose that the Mahdi has 
come already — he is 6 ipxBucvos, ‘he that shall 
come’; and, on the whole, the Sunni view is that 
his appearance will be that of an ordinary man 
whose career is that of a reformer and conqueror, 
while the SliTite view is that he is in hiding some- 
where, and has been concealing himself for an 
unlimited period. In our times there were in the 
Shdan two Mahdis simultaneously, representing 
these different opinions. The line between the 
two is not quite easy to draw, except where some 
definitely historical personage is expected to reap- 
pear ; for it has been found possible to adopt the 
theory that the Mahdi is some one in hiding, 
without any suggestion of supernatural conceal- 
ment. In more than one case of a successful 
revolution the victory has been won by a com- 
mander in the name of an obscure individual, who 
has been brought forward only when success has 
been assured. Thus the autlior of the Fakhrt (p. 
171), describing the rise of the 'Abbasids, remarks 
that, while the Khurasanites under the brilliant 
leadership of Abu Muslim were fighting for the 
itncim Ibrahim (representative of the 'Abbasids), ho 
w’as himself in retirement somewhere in Syria or 
Arabia, attending to his devotions and the affairs 
of his family, the greater number of his adherents 
being unable ‘to distinguish between his name 
and nis person,’ t.e. knovring nothing at all about 
him. 

The rise of Mahdis from time to time,_tnen, was 
due to the disordered state of Islam in normal 
circumstances, but also to the wide-spread senti- 
ment that the sovereign should be a descendant 
of either the Prophet or 'All, for with some com- 
munities the latter was regarded as the more 
important personage, and indeed the master whom 
the former betrayed (see Yaqut, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 
1913 ff., i. 302). The pretenders of the house of 
'All were repeatedly supposed by their adherents 
to have escaped death, notwithstanding their 
ostensible execution, and the ShTa sects were to 
a certain extent divided by their loyalty to differ- 
ent pretenders whose return they expected. Such 
pretenders were Muhammad b. 'Aodallfih, exe- 
cuted 145 A.H., whose return was awaited by soma 
of the Jarudiyyah sect; YabyS b. 'Umar, executed 
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250 A.H., expected to return by others of the same 
sect; Muhammad b. al-Qasim, who revolted in 
the year 219, was captured, but escaped and dis- 
appeared ; and Musa b. Ja'far, who died of poison 
in Baghdad in 186 A.H. Several others are men- 
tioned ivith these by Ibn ^azm {Kitab al-Fisal, 
Cairo, 1321, iv. 179 f.)- The sect called Qat'iyyah 
got their name from making sure of the death of 
this Musa b. Ja'far, without having ascertained 
it (Mas'udI, Tanhlh, ed. M, J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1894, p. 232). Believers in the continued existence 
of Muhammad b. al-Q5sim were to be found in 
the time of Mas'udI (332 A.H, ; Prairies d’or, vii. 
117) in the district of Kufah, in the mountains 
of Tabaristan and the Dailam, and the districts of 
Khurasan. The person ordinarily acknowledged 
to be the ‘expected Mahdi’ is Muhammad b. 
!9asan al-'Askarl, whose father died 260 A.H. 
There was, however, great doubt as to the age 
of this Muhammad at the time of his fathers 
death, some denying that he ever came into exist- 
ence, and all agreeing that he could have been 
only a few years old at the time. Shahrastani 
locates him in Samarra (ed. 'VV. Cureton, London, 
1842-46, p. 128); but at some time in the 7th or 
8th cent. A.H. he appears to have taken up his 
abode at ^iHah. The traveller Ibn Batuta (f 780 
A.H. ; ed. and tr. C. Defrdmery and R. B. San- 
guinetti, Paris, 1853-58, ii. 98) gives a weird 
account of the ceremonies which he found there, 
and which seem to be relics of some pagan cult. 

•There la a mosque with ita door covered by a silken curtain, 
called the sanctuary of “ the Lord of the Age.” Each afternoon a 
hundred of the inhabitants come out of their houses armed with 
drawn swords ; going to the governor, they obtain from him a 
horse with saddle and bridle, or else a mule ; beating drums 
and playing musical instruments, they then proceed, fifty of 
them in front of the charger and fifty behind. Others arrange 
themselves on either side. Coming to the mosque that has 
been named, they halt before ita door, and say : “ Bismillah, 
0 Lord of the Age, come forth, mischief is rampant, and wrong 
abundant ; this Is the time for thee to come forth, that God may 
distinguish by thee between the true and the false." This they 
continue till the prayer of sunset, playing their musical instru- 
ments the whole time.’ 

Ibn Khaldun, a contemporary of Ibn Batuta, who 
has no high opinion of his veracity, tells the same 
story, with some variation. According to him, 
the people of piUali liold that their Mahdi entered 
a cellar in their habitation, and every night they 
appear with a mount before the entrance to this 
cellar, and keep calling him to come out, from the 
prayer of sunset untU the stars are all shining 
(Proieffomena, Beirut, 1900, p. 199). It is surpris- 
ing that in the Ta’rlkh-i-Guzldah (compiled 730 
A.H., ed. E, G. Browne, London, 1910, p. 208) the 
connexion of this Mahdi with Rillah appears to 
be unknown. 

‘In his ninth year ha disappeared in SSmarra, and was never 
seen since ; the people of the Shi'ah, however, believe that he is 
the Mahdi of the end of the world, is still alive, and will come 
forth when the time arrives.’ 

Probably even the revised version of Ibn Batuta’s 
story requires further redaction. 

The majority of the Mahdis have thus played 
a larger rdle in the imagination than in reality; 
there have, however, been cases wherein the 
character has been assumed with very consider- 
able and even permanent success. The first capital 
of the Fatimids in Africa was called Mahdiyyah 
after the Mahdi who founded the dynasty (297 
A.H.=A.D. 909). The conquests which prepared 
the way for his sovereignty were all achieved by 
an agent, who had ultimately to produce the per- 
son to whom he had preached allegiance; and, 
according to the statements of his enemies, the 
person produced was an impostor, suddenly called 
to play the part, the real Mahdi having perished 
on his way to Africa. According to an author of 
weight (Ni?am al-Mulk, 1 485 ; see C, Schefer, 
Chrestomathie persane, Paris, 1883-85, i. 165), the 
propaganda of this sect began at least a century 


before, and proselytes to whom the mysteries had 
been communicated were forbidden to divulge 
them until the Mahdi appeared. Probably with 
this community (in theory at least) the Mahdi, 
called also, as has been seen, ‘the Lord of the 
Age,’ was the legitimate occupant of the Fatimid 
throne ; when the sovereign al-9akim disappeared, 
doubtless through assassination, his continued ex- 
istence and future reappearance became the dogmas 
of a sect. 

Another Mahdi whose efforts resulted in the 
foundation of a dynasty was Ibn Tumart {q.v . ; 
t 624 =A.d. 1130), who started the empire of the 
Almohads. Of this personage there is an unusually 
full and interesting biogr.aphy by Ibn Khallikan 
(tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, iii. 205 ff.), 
which is doubtless somewhat coloured by pre- 
judice. He appears to have started genuinely as a 
religious and moral reformer, and to have taken 
the title Mahdi when opposition and danger in- 
duced him to draw the sword ; he is likely then 
to have been influenced by the prophecy of the 
appearance of such a reformer, which, as we have 
seen, had already found its way into an authorita- 
tive collection of traditions. The pedigree which 
brought him into connexion with ' Ali may well he 
an invention later than his time, and as such his 
biographer appears to regard it. Some stories told 
by Ibn Khallikan are characteristic of such adven- 
turers, though not perhaps true in this case ; he 
got access to the Book o/Jafr, in which 'All had 
prophesied all that was to occur till the end of 
time (see art. Divination [Muslim]), whence ha 
obtained the letters which formed the name of the 
person destined to be his chief helper and successor, 
with a description of his appearance. In order to 
be armed with a miracle, he persuaded a learned 
associate to feign illiteracy and ignorance of correct 
Arabic ; one day this person claimed to have learned 
the Qur’an by heart in a dream, and this miracle 
convinced the most stubborn ; the confederate then 
proclaimed Ibn Tumart the Mahdi, whereas he had 
previously been called imam. According to Ibn 
Khaldun [Histori/, Cairo, 1284, vi. 229), the only 
heresy of which he could be convicted was his 
agreeing with the Imamiyyah sect that the sove- 
reign was infallible. In his treatment of opponents 
he appears to have been as ruthless and intolerant 
as any religious leader ; but a singiilar feature of 
his career as a Muhammadan saint was that, 
besides asceticism in diet, he observed strict 
chastity. His creed, which has been published 
(Majmuat al-rasdil, Cairo, 1328, p. 44 ff.), doesnot 
ear to differ from the orthodox kalam. 
he prophecy of a Mahdi assumed special im- 
portance at the commencement of the centuw 
preceding the first millennium of Islam, especiaUy 
in India. According to the details collected by 
H. Blochmann [Sirv-i-Akharl, i. [Calcutta, 187^1 
p. iv ff. ), the Mahdist movement started in Badakh- 
shan, where one Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsn 
gained numerous adherents, defied the Af^an 
government, was defeated, and fled to 'Iraq, where 
he maintained himself till the end of his life. In 
India it assumed a definite form through the action 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, who fojma 
an adherent in Gujarat in Sultan Mahmud i. 
Apparently this personage was, like Ibn Tumart 
in his early days, a preacher and reformer, whose 
doctrines gave offence, and who was forced to l^ave 
one place after another. Ultimately he decidea 
that the burden of Mahdi-ship was too heavy for 
him to bear, and that, if he returned Imme, he 
would recant ; he died in 911 (=1505) at Farah in 
Baluchistan, where his tomb became a place or 
pilgrimage. Am interesting account of Mother 
Indian Mahdi of this century is given by the 
historian Bada’uni in his Muntakhab al-Tauxin/cn 
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(tr. G. Ranking, Calcutta, 1898, p. 507 ff.). This 
person was named Shaikh 'Alai, and was horn in 
Baiana in Hindustan. To the same place there 
came one Miyan 'Ahdallah, who had come under 
the influence of Muhammad of Jaunpur. 

' He adopted the manners of a Mahdi [which would seem to 
have been settled hy Ihn Tumart, for they consisted in extreme 
asceticism] ; making his dwelling in the corner of a grove fat 
from the haunts of men, on the herders of a tank, he used to 
cast water on his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, ho used to gather together certain of the lahourers who 
had to pass that way, and compel them to form an assembly for 
prayer, with such a degree of asceticism that, if ho met any man 
disinclined for the meeting, he would give him a few coins and 
encourage him.’ 

Shaikh'Ala’I was muck impressed ky tkis example. 

He too, ‘ trampling under foot his self-esteem and conceit, 
devoted himself to the poor of his neighbourhood, and, entering 
the valley of self-renunciation and abnegation, be bestowed all 
his worldly possessions, even to his books, upon the poor.' i 

He kecame a disciple of Miyfi,n 'Akdallak ; tke two 
formed a community of ascetic socialists or com- 
munists, consisting of tkree kundred kousekolders, 
wko, akandoning all otker source of gain and 
trafiBc, agriculture, and skilled lakour, spent tkeir 
time witk tkem. In spite of tkeir asceticism, tkey | 
were in tke kakit of keeping arms and implements 
of war always witk tkem as a protection against 
tkeir enemies, kut also in order to interfere witk 
any proceeding in tke city or tke market of wkick 
tkey disapproved. 

‘ They would go and call the offenders to account by main 
force, admitting no investigation by the governor, and on most 
occasions they got the best of it.' 

After a time tke place came to ke too kot for 
Skaikk 'AJa’I, wko, along witk kis followers, 
wkose numkers kad now reacked six or seven 
kundred keada of families, migrated to Kkaw5§pur, 
near Jodkpur ; kut kere, too, ke interfered seri- 
ously witk tke government of tke place, and ke 
was compelled to go kack to Baiana, accompanied 
ky kis disciples. Islam-Skak kad ky tkis time 
oktained possession of Agra, and ke summoned 
Skaikk 'AJa’i to kis court, wkitker tke Makdi 
proceeded witk a party of select companions fully 
armed; according to tke ckronicler, tke Skaikii 
nearly efiected Islam-Skak’s conversion to kis 
views, kut ke was presently expelled and sent to 
tke Deccan. Meanwkile, kis former teacker and 
associate kad started a sect of kis own, wkick witk 
some difficulty was suppressed ky tke autkorities ; 
and tke Skaikk ‘Ala’i was kimself ere long sum- 
moned again to Agra, and requested to abandon 
kis claims to tke Makdi-skip ; refusing to do tkis, 
ke was tortured to deatk. His followers, kowever, 
were numerous, and increased, and were kno^vn as 
tke Makdawis ; tkey were persecuted, kut not ex- 
terminated, in tke reign of Akkar. 

Blochmann observes tkat tkese Indian Makdis 
were men of considerable eloquence, wko by their 
preaching obtained great influence over the popu- 
lace, and tkat they regularly came into conuict 
with the authorized expounders of the law at 
the Muhammadan courts. Badaflni takes evident 
pleasure in narrating how Skaikk 'Ala’i triumphed 
over the_ official theologians who were employed to 
argue with him. Tliey endeavoured to bring the 
practice of their co-religionists into harmony ■nith 
tke strict principles enioined by tke Sunni codes, 
and especially to banish practices which had been 
borrowed from their pagan neighbours. 

The Makdi who acquired tke greatest fame in 
Europe was tke personage wkose enterprise led to 
tke A-nglo-Egyptmn conquest of tke Sudan. The 
best account of tke early stages of the movement 
is given by E. E. Wingate in lilahdiism and the 

S tian Sudan (London, 1891). After the strong 
3 of Zubair Pasha, Samuel Baker, and General 
Gordon had been withdrawn from the Sudan, that 
country was subject to violent oppression, and the 
‘ broad basis of the Mahdi’s appem was tke injustice 


and cruelty of every sort which sprang up the 
moment Gordon’s wholesome discipline was with- 
drawn’ (p. 12). Muhammad Ahmad, who took 
tkis title, was bom at Dongola in 1848 of a family 
of boat-bnUders ; at the age of 22 he was already a 
shaikh with a great reputation for sanctity, and 
becaine a powerful preacher; he denounced the 
iniquities of the Egyptians, and laid stress on the 
promised appearance of a Mahdi, with whom he 
presently identified himself, and, indeed, in the 
Shi'ite sense ; he claimed to ke the twelfth imam, 
the son of Hasan 'Askari. His claims were first 
recomized in 1881 at Abba Island, 160 miles south 
of Illiartum, when a band of men declared him 
their appointed leader, and ke communicated to 
them the secret that ke was the Makdi. News of 
his ‘ issuing forth ’ having come to Khartum, the 
governor sent to have him arrested ; but he declined 
to obey, and, when troops were sent to enforce the 
order, he succeeded in annihilating tkem. He 
evidently possessed some skill both as an organizer 
and as a military leader, for he soon enrolled among 
his followers trine after tribe of Sudanese, and pro- 
ceeded from victory to victory until, at kis deatk 
on June 22, 1885, shortly after the historic fall of 
Khartum, kis empire extended from lat. 6 to 21 S., 
and from long. 23 to 38 E. of Greenwich. Wingate 
suggests as an epitome of Mahdiism tke sentence 
‘ Your money or your life ’ ; in practice it was 
an enforced communism, maintained by plunder, 
divided arbitrarily by the Mahdi. Success also 
appears to have made of the Mahdi a coarse 
voluptuary. Like some of his predecessors, he 
seems to have aimed at reproducing what were 
supposed to ke the conditions of early Islam, and 
to nave insisted on a sort of asceticism ; his fol- 
lowers were advised to go on foot, or at any rate 
to ride asses and not horses, except in war. 
Further, they were told to reduce expenditure on 
weddings. These ascetic tendencies were indicated 
by the name which kis followers assumed, Darwisk 
(‘poor’), for wkick at a later period the Mahdi 
suDstituted the appellation An?5r (‘ helpers’), which 
had been given by the Prophet Muhammad to his 
entertainers in Medina. The Mahdi himself clearly 
aimed at reproducing the career of the Prophet, 
since he had a hijrah, or ‘migration,’ viz. from 
Abba, where he first came forward, to Masat in 
the Nuba mountains ; and he assigned four chairs 
to persons representing the eminent associates of 
the Prophet who became the first successors. The 
chair of Abu Bakr, the first khalif, was filled by 
'Abdallah al-Ta’aishi, who afterwards became 
famous as the Mahdi’s successor, or khalif, and is 
said to have suggested the rdle of Mahdi first to 
Zubair Pasha and then to Muhammad Afimad 
(Muqtatif, xxiv. [1900] 5). 

The asceticism of the Mahdi, like that of the 
Wahhabis, included the tabu of tobacco, the smok- 
ing of which it regarded as a greater offence than 
the drinking of wine ; in his early days he showed 
leanings towards Sufiism, and would gladly have 
obtained recognition from the head of the Sanusis ; 
this being refused, he abolished all ‘ orders ’ except 
his own. 

After the fall of Khartum the Sfldan was gradu- 
ally evacuated by the Anglo-Egyptian government, 
and the khalif extended the Mahdi’s empire by 
fire and sword till it reached the bounds of Egypt ; 
in 1896 the reconquest of the country began, and 
this was achieved at the battle of Omdurman 
(Sept. 22, 1898). The new State had achieved 
nothing but devastation and destruction. 

The success of the Sudanese Mahdi encouraged 
many others to play the part. It seems that the 
title ‘ al-Mahdi ^ in the case of the head of the 
Sanusi community was originally a proper name ; 
its holder, however, gave it the familiar applica- 
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tion, and even claimed to have on hie body the 
‘seal of prophecy,’ i.e. the nmvus between the 
shoulders which had indicated the office to which 
Muhammad was horn (the Sudanese Mahdi also 
bore a mark, but it was a mole on his right 
cheek). In the oracle which foretold his appear- 
ance the beginning of the 13th Islamic cent. 
(1301 = 1883) was specified as the date. His theories 
will be found in the art. SanusIs. He was rarely 
seen by strangers himself, having a ‘double,’ 
Si Ahmad b. Biskri, who resembled him very 
closely, to play the part before them. In 1884 he 
enjoined the Muslims to pay no attention to the 

as merely ‘an impostor 
an appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Borgo to assist in the suppression of 
Mahdiism by revolutionaries in the Sudan, the 
Sanusi Mahdi, to whom the matter was referred, 
advised the Sultan to abstain from interference 


Sfldanese pretender, who w 
and a liar.^ In 1888, when 


with Sudanese affairs and fight with the khallf 
onty if himself attacked. 

The measures taken by the Protectorate of 
Nigeria in recent years to regulate taxation, 
emancipate slaves, and introduce other reforms led 
to the rise of numerous Mahdis ; between the years 
1900 and 1905 there were a dozen in Sokoto, and 


as many in the other provinces. In 1905 Mahdis 
arose simultaneously in Saturu, Bauchi, and Kon- 
tagara. Most of these were caught, tried, and 
executed, the government regarding such severity 
as necessary for the preservation of order. In 1907 
there was one Mahdi at Bima in Bauchi, ‘ but the 
situation was in general satisfactory’ {Eevue du 
monde musulman, iv. [1908] 144). 

While the tradition, which, as wo have seen, has 
been admitted into some authoritative works, is 
likely to produce aspirants to the Mahdi-ship from 
time to time, it is probable that the general intro- 
duction of good and stable government will render 
their appearance constantly rarer and their ad- 
herents fewer. To the question whether there 
were any relics of Mahdiism in the Sudan, the 
Cairene journal Muqtatif as early as 1902 (xxvii. 
1126) replied that the introduction of security and 
justice in place of the long reign of terror which 
that system had produced had eflectually destroyed 
its traces. 


LiTERATCaB. — ^The authorities have been cited throughout the 
article. D. g. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MAIMONIDES. — i. Life. — Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon), Talmudist, philosopher, and physi- 
cian, born at Cordova, 30th March 1135, died at 
Cairo, 13th Dec. 1204, is known In Jewish litera- 
ture as ‘ Rambam ’ (the letters r, m, b, m being the 
initials of Rabbi Moses ben Maimon) and in Arabic 
literature as Abu 'Imran Miisa ben Maimun ibn 
'Abd Allah. His native city falling into the hands 
of the Almohads, Maimonides, when yet a lad of 
thirteen, was compelled either to leave or to em- 
brace Islam. He, together with his father, chose 
the former course, and settled at Fez. Here they 
led for a time the dual life of Muslim and Jew. 
But, the Muslim authorities growing suspicious of 
their bona fides, father and son determined to leave 
Fez. Accordingly, in April 1165, they boarded a 
vessel bound for Palestine. Acre was reached after 
a month’s stormy voyage, and after a short stay 
there they went on to Jerusalem; but, as Palestine 
had just been the scene of the Second Crusade, and 
the Jews there were few in number and poor in 
goods as well as in culture, Maimonides fixed upon 
Egypt .AS a more congenial centre. A home was 
made in_ Fostat, a suburb of Cairo. Soon after 
their anrival here, both the father and the brother 
of Maimonides died, and, becoming financially 
reduced in consequence, Maimonides took up the 
practice of medicine as a means of livelihood. 


After several years of obscure practice he became 
court physician to Saladin, pursuing his Rabbinical 
and philosophical studies undaunted while follow- 
ing out the exacting duties of his profession. The 
eminent position which he has ever held in Jewish 
estimation is expressed in the popular Jewish say. 
ing, ‘From Moses to Moses ^ there was none like 
Moses.’ 


2 , Works, — Maimonides’ works can be classified 
under the following heads. 

i. RnuosoPHT AND TnKOwaT.— (a) Daldlat-al-Bairln (• Guido 
of the Perplexed ’), known in Heb. ns Mdreh BtbhukMm. The 
Heb. tr. was effected In 1204 by Samuel ibn Tibbon, and another 
and less popular Heb. tr. was made by the celebrated Hebrew 
poet Al-^arizi in the 13tb century. The Lat. tr. by the younger 
Buxtorf (Basel, 1029) is based on the Heb. of Ibn IHbbon. 
Salomon Munk published a Fr. tr. of the Arabic original entitled 
Guide des igaris (3 vola., Paris, 1866-66), and there are two Ital. 
trr. of the whole work and several Germ. trr. of parts. An Eng. 
rendering of pt. iii. was brought out by J. Townley (London, 
1827) under the title of The Reasons of the Laws of Moses. The 
standard Eng. ed. tvlth commentary and introduction is that of 
AL Friedlandor. 

(6) A work on the terms used In logic entitled Mdialah 
jfl-Sina'at al-Mantltf, popularly known in its Heb. tr. (by Moses 
ibn Tibbon) ns M iU6th MiggdyOn. Sebastian iliinsterpublished 
a Lat. tr. (Basel, 1627). There are two Germ, renderings, and 
the most noteworthy Heb. commentary is that ol Moses 
Mendelssohn. 


(c) Majfdlah fl al-Tauhid, on the unity of God, known in Heb. 
as Ma'amar hay-Ytliudh. 

li. Commentaries on Taduud and Mishnau.— (o) Commentary 
on the Mishnah knoivn in Arabic os Slrdj (“Light’). The com- 
ponent parts of the work were translated into Heb. by various 
mediooval scholars. W. Surenhusius rendered the Heb. into 
Lat., and E. Pococke published parts with a Lat. tr. (Oxford, 
1664). The section known ns ‘ The Eight Chapters ’ (Sh‘mdneh 
Perdktm) was edited with an excellent Germ. tr. and valuable 
annotations by M. Wolf (Leipzig, 1863). A new ed. with a verjr 
good Eng. tr. and notes is that of Gorflnkle (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912). Various edd. of small sections have bem 
brought out by other scholars ; and there is much that still 
awaits the light. 

(6) Eitab al-Far&’id, rendered into Heb. under the title of 
Sifer Uam-Mi^wSth by Ibn Tibbon. Moses Bloch brought out 
a complete ed. with a Fr. tr. (Paris, 1888), entitled Le Lvere 
des priceptes. [The book might also appropriately be classified 
under iii.] 

iii. HAtXKHi OR coDiEioATiOM OP Eabbinio lAWS.— 3ffsAn«A 
T&r&h (' Repetition of the Law 0, known also as ‘ The Strong 
Hand’ (Fad hd-hdzdkdh). It is divided into fourteen com- 
ponent books, and was written by the author in Hebrew. 
Extracts were translated into English by H. Bernard and H 
Soloweyozik in 1863. The work is of gigantic proportions, and 
was meant to be on easily intelligible compendium of Jewish 
ritual law. 

iv. Letters AND ocoABionihsaBJiss.— {a) Iggerethhash-Sh'mddh 
(“Letter on Conversion’), written in Arab, and translated 
anonymously into Hebrew. It deals with the subject of forced 
conversions. Maimonides maintains that a Jew who outwarmy 

through compulsion professes to embrace Islam does not thereby 

forfeit bis claim to be considered a righteous Jew. But the 
authenticity of the “ Letter ’ has been doubted by scholars. 

(h) Iggereth Teman (“ Letter to Teman,’ i.e. Yemen), written 
in Arab, and translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon and others. 
Tho Jews of Yemen are given advice as to how to conduct them- 
selves in times of religious persecution. 

(c) Ma’amar T^hlvydth ham-Metlm (“ Essays on the Resurra- 
tionof the Dead’), written in Arab., translated into Hoh- 
Tibbon and also by Al-^arizi (see Steinschneider, Heoraiscae 
ITebcrselzungen, p. 431). Ha maintains a spiritual view ot 
resurrection as opposed to the largely prevalent material view 
of the resurrection of a united body and soul. ... j 

(d) “Letter to the men of Marseilles,’ written In Arab, ana 
translated Into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon, a discussion on astronomy 
and astrology, in which Maimonides upholds the truth of the 
former, but rejects belief in the potency of the stars. 

(«) ‘ Letter to Rabbi Jonathanof Lunel,’ in which Mairaomde^ 
while replying to certain queries on ritual topics, discloses m^icn 
of his private and personal life. A similar note is struck m» 
letter to Ibn Tibbon (translated into Eng. from the Heb. oy 
H. Adler, in the Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 1., 187.). 

V, JIEDICISB AND ASTRONOUT.— (u) An essay on the Je^n 
calendar, called Sifer Hibbur (written at the ego of twentj^ 
three), composed in Arab, and translated into Heb. by an 
anonymous writer, to bo found in the collection J^oonef 
T'shubhdth hd-Rambam (Leipzig, 1859). _ 

(6) Various minor works on detailed points in medicine. J.ne 
were all written in Arab., and were translated into Heb. by -le 
of the Middle Ages. There are also Lat., Fr., Germ., and span, 
trr. of several. , _„,,ir 

vi. Responsa.— Maimonides’ correspondence embraOTU nc y 
afl the Jewish communities of the Middle Ages. TOey 
translated at an early date into Heb., and comprise tho co 
tion known as E^bhe} Teshubhilh hd-Rambam.^ 

3 . Place in philosophy. — Maimonides holds » 

4 i.e. Moses Mendelssohn (o.o.k 
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significant place toth in Jewish and in general 
pMlosophy, his importance in these respects rest- 
ing mainly on his three larger works — tlie ‘ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ the Siraj, or Commentary on 
the Mishnah, and the Mishneh T6rah. The most 
essentiaUy ’Jewish’ of the three is the Mishneh 
T6rah. It is an elaborate text-hook of ’law’ 
as understood by Jewish orthodox tradition, its 
sources being the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole 
Rabbinical literature previous to Maimonides. 
Wiat prompted the author to write it was the 
fact that the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
generally are a large, univieldy, unsystematized 
mass of opinions and rules, laws, counsels, pre- 
scriptions, permissions, and prohibitions, with no 
vestige of any attempts at logical classification 
and arrangement ; so that, unless a Jew possesses 
a complete mastery of those intricacies, he is 
puzzled to know what is, and what is not, Judaism 
as laid down by the Rabbis and sanctioned by 
orthodox tradition. Maimonides felt the necessity 
of aiding Jews in this cardinal respect. Judaism 
appeared to him to be in danger of losing itself in 
mazes of its own invention ; he therefore planned 
a work in which both the letter and the spirit of 
the Talmud should reappear in a simple, orderly, 
and systematic guise. All the controversies, dis- 
putations, and doubtful points in the original are 
omitted. The faithful Jew who wishes to know 
the settled Rabbinical view on any subject of 
ritual or belief need no longer wade for the in- 
formation through oceans of unnecessary details. 
It is given him in definite, clear-cut, and brief 
language. As can be understood, this good service 
rendered to J udaism was not without an admixture 
of evil. Talmudic law, once flexible, became rigid. 
Maimonides, by aiming at laying do-wn opinions 
which were to be the norm of all future religious 
practice and belief, was felt to have exercised a too 
arbitrary dogmatism. He made development im- 
possible and chained Judaism to the letter, instead 
of leaving it free to the eternally unfolding life of 
the spirit. The numerous attacks— very often 
virulent and abusive — which were hurled against 
him both in life and after death on account of 
this dogmatism, and on kindred grounds, consti- 
tute a substantial chapter in Jeudsh medimval 
history. On the other hand, the book Avas AveU 
received in many JeAvish communities, though the 
hope of the author that it Avould one day become 
the authoritatiA'e code for all Israel Avas never 
realized. 

In the making of ’codes’ or ‘compendia’ of 
JeAvish laAv, Maimonides had both predecessors 
and successors. But his work stands out from all 
these in tAvo commanding respects ; (a) a greater 
variety of subject, a broader interpretation of the 
scope of Judaism as a system both of ’laAv’and 
of ’ theology ’ ; (6) the metaphysical [Aristotelian] 
colouring pervading his treatment of religion and 
ethics, as AveU as the addition of dissertations on 
such subjects as the calendar, idolatry, and free 
AA'ill. He Avas no mere codifier in the sense that 
others Avere. His Ai-as the genius of the literary 
artist working out his OAvn original conception of 
divine truth ns understood by the JeAV. Hence, 
whereas to-day resort is had to other codes only 
when enlightenment is sought on points of strict 
’legalism’ or strictly orthodox ritual — ivhat is 
forbidden and what is not forbidden by the 613 
precepts of the T6rdh — the code of Maimonides is 
a source of edification to the theological student 
enerally, quite irrespective of its relation to the 
ewish life. The first of the fourteen books com- 
prising the Mishnch_ Tdrdh is entitled ’Madda” 
(’ li^oAA'ledge ’). Maimonides feels that, before a 
man can he ordered to worship God, he should first 
be informed of what God really is ; so he sets out 


with proofs of the existence of God, of the impossi- 
bility of a plurality of gods, of the impossibility of 
a Avorld Avithout God, of the various grades of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence — angels, ’ spheres,’ 
men, plants, minerals (introducing, of conrse, the 
‘four elements,’ auz. earth, air, fire, Avater). He 
shows how all these have their places in the 
cosmos, and how all reveal God in their several 
ways and degrees. In the framework of such a 
treatment he discusses the Rabbinic views of 
prayer, divine Avorship, Sabbath, feasts and fasts, 
repentance, and the Avhole host of ethical and ciidl 
rescrip tions which the Talmudic Rabbis had 
educed from Scripture and had laid down for 
observance by the JeiAush commonAvealth. It is 
all done in a way Avhich shows that, while 
Maimonides defended Avhat he considered the 
eternal sanctity of ‘ ceremonial,’ he Avas too spirit^ 
ual, too mystical a thinker to omit giiing due 
rominence to the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
udaism — the aspects Avhich justify and transfigure 
the rest. 

The Siraj, or Commentary on the Mishnah, has 
not as yet had full justice done to it by scholars 
and students. It has been in many senses over- 
shadowed by the more popular commentary of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, an Italian Rabbi of the 15th 
century. But there can be no doubt that, with 
the groAving modem recognition of the necessity 
of studying the Rabbinical literature on strictly 
scientific lines, the Siraj AA'ill yet come into its 
OAvn. 

The object of Maimonides was to enable the 
layman to understand the Mishnah — ^its technical 
phraseology as well as its general drift — Avithout 
the necessity of working through the involved 
disquisitions of the Talmud. The Talmud is jpar 
excellence the commentary on the Mishnah, but its 
elaborations and criticisms of the Mishnah, instead 
of throAving light on the latter, often render the 
darkness £ul the greater. Further, Maimonides 
Avas of opinion — and critical study shows that he 
Avas right — that the Talmudic masters did not 
aliA’ays understand the Mishnah, because their 
e.xtraneous knoAvledge was faulty. He therefore 
planned a work in Avhich the student Avould be 
able to see the Mishnah as it essentially is and 
irrespective of the Talmudic glosses. Not that 
Maimonides ignores these glosses. He incorporates 
them — and largely too — in the commentary. But 
he sometimes adopts an independent view; and 
this is just one of the facts that make his work 
serve as a really valuable introduction to the study 
of the Talmud. It is also very valuable for the 
many long dissertations which it contains on points 
in theology, philosophy, history, and exegesis. 
Thus, commenting on Mishnah xi. in the Treatise 
Sanhedrin on the words ‘All Israelites have a 
portion in the world to come,’ he is led to Arrite a 
treatise on the JeAAUsh creed, in which he draws up 
the famous ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith’ (for 
Avhich see EBE iv. 246'’), being the first ’ Rabbanite ’ 
(i.e. as opposed to ’$fwaite’) Jew to ask the 
Synagogue to accept a set, formulated creed of 
Judaism. For this he was ser-erely criticized by 
a famous 15th cent. Jev.’ish philosopher, Risdai 
Crescas, in his Or Adkdnai (’Light of the Lord’). 
But, as subsequent history proves, there was no 
necessity for attaching any really serious importance 
to these ’ Thirteen Principles of Faith,’ seeing that 
the Synagogue at no time did, and even at the 
present time does not, attach any canonical validity 
to them. In all probability Maimonides promul- 
gated them Avith no dogmatic intent. They are 
useful as a literary monument of the often-forgotten 
fact that Judaism emphasizes inward belief as well 
as ontAvard conduct. 

Another remarkable excursus is that knoAvn as 
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‘ The Eight Chapters.’ Just as Philo attempted to 
expound the OT on the basis of Plato, so Maimonides 
here attempts to present Judaism in the dress of 
Aristotle. Kahhinical ethics are viewed through 
Greek spectacles, and Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘the 
mean’ {/lea-Snjs) is shown to underlie the sacred 
moral truths of Judaism. 

• This perfect Law does not teach us to subject the body to 
useless and uncalled-for tortures. On the contrary, its aim and 
intention is that man according to the dictates of nature should 
pursue the path of moderation, eat and drink moderately and 
according to his means’ (opening words of ch. iv.). 

Adopting this standpoint and with the aid of the 
Aristotelian psychology, Maimonides shows how 
the Jew’s path to ethical perfection lies only 
through the adoption of the mean. With all its 
Greek colouring, the spirit and teaching of the 
hook are thoroughly ELehraio. OT and Talmud 
contain the highest wisdom and are man’s surest 
guide to God. 

Maimonides’ greatestcontrihution to metaphysics, 
however, is his ‘Guide of the Perplexed.’ It is 
designed, as he himself says, ‘for thinkers whose 
studies have brought them into collision ivith 
religion,’ for men who ‘have studied philosophy 
and have acquired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are perplexed and 
bewildered on account of the ambiguous and figura- 
tive expressions employed in the holy writings.’ 
Thus the book is not meant to convince the un- 
believer, but, rather, to correct the believer. His 
introductory motto is, ‘Ye who have gone astray 
in the field of the holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
the fool shall not pass over it.’ 

The object of the book is to provide a working 
harmony between reason and faith. But Avhose 
conception of reason does Maimonides take as the 
standard ? No one but Aristotle’s. What is faith 
to Maimonides? Belief in the Torah, which is for 
all time the one true embodiment of the divine 
word. There is no contradiction between divine 
revelation as entrusted to the Jews and the meta- 
physical truths given to the world by the brains of 
the philosophers. For not only is it a fact that 
both in the last resort emanate from God, but it 
has also to be borne in mind (so argued Maimonides) 
that the prophets of the OT received a twofold 
divine message. Besides the message which is 
manifest to us in their written prophecies, they 
received oral revelations of a philosophical kind. 
The written prophecies are really instinct ■with 
these oral philosophies ; and Scripture enshrines, 
in ways and degrees which can be detected only by 
the student of philosophy, a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of his race, fails 
to grasp this metaphysical truth, Maimonides 
conceived it his duty to devote the major portion 
of the first book of the ‘Guide’ to an exhaustive 
examination of the anthropomorphic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby leam the first and fundamental 
tenet of all metaphysic, viz. that God is incorporeal, 
and that all the Scriptural passages which talk of 
‘the eye’ or ‘the hand’ or ‘the foot’ of God, or 
which describe divine movements such as ‘ passing,’ 
‘dwelling,’ ‘coming,’ ‘standing,’ etc., must be 
understood allegorically, seeing that they express 
transcendental metaphysical truths about the deity. 
But there is another leading consideration. What 
about the Scriptural ‘ attributes ’ of God ? Is not 
the misunderstanding of these liable to lead to an 
infringement of both the incorporeality and the 
unity of God ? Maimonides saw real danger here, 
and, therefore, after a severe examination of the 
meaning and inter-relations of the different attri- 
butes of God, he proves the inapplicability of them 
all to God. All that can be predicated of God is 


that He exists. God is indefinable. Even to 
assert, as Scripture repeatedly does. His unity, 
power, -wisdom, eternity, -will, is inadmissible! 
But how, then, can we justify Scripture? By 
assuming, he says, that, o-wing to the poverty of 
language, these terms must be understood as 
describing not a positive quality but a negative ol 
its opposite. Hence to say that ‘God is one’ is 
merely tantamount to saying that God is not a 
plurality. Hence the deity can be described only 
by negative attributes ; and, since the number of 
these is infinite, the positive essence of the deity 
must for ever lie outside human comprehension. 
But, despite all this, the deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe ; He is the creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of divine design are every- 
where ob-vious. How are these divine relations 
with the universe to be understood ? BeWe 
grappling seriously with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
Mutakallimun, or philosophers of theX-afam (q.v.). 
As against Aristotle, who maintained the eternity 
of the universe, these Arabian philosophers de- 
fended the creatio ex nihilo. Maimonides, while 
as a Jew differing on this fundamental point from 
his teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Mutakal- 
limim, but differed from the latter again on 
several other fundamental propositions of theirs. 
Maimonides’ originality of mind as well as his 
fearless liberality of spirit in the investigation of 
religious truth can be clearly gauged in this con- 
nexion. He rejects, as has just been said, the 
propositions of the Mutakallimim — but only as 
propositions, t.e. theories or methods of proof. For 
he accepts their results. He believed, just as 
much as they believed, not only in the creatio ex 
nihilo, but also in the existence, incorporeali^, 
and unity of God. On the other hand, while 
opposing Aristotle on the question of the creatio ex 
nihilo, he practically employs the whole parapher- 
nalia of tW Aristotelian cosmology in order to 
prove the creatio ex nihilo. The latter came about 
through the work of a Primal Cause, who is 
identical with the Creator alluded to in the 
Scriptures. From this Primal Cause there emanate 
the mtellects of the spheres (these ‘intellects’ are 
identified -with the angels of Holy Writ). -All 
changes on earth are due to the revolutions of the 
spheres, which have souls and are endowed with 
intellect. God created the universe by producing 
first the intellects of the spheres, which give to the 
spheres the faculties of existence and motion and 
are thus the ybn-s ef origo of the entire universa 
It is of deepest interest to both the theologian and 
the mystic to note in this connexion the quamt 
Maimonidean exegesis of Gn 1 {McC dseh B‘resMth) 
and Ezk 1 [Mcidiih MerJcahhah). His whole_ theory 
of emanation [hashpaa) is a wonderful combination 
of what are usually regarded as two diainetncally 
opposite frames of mind, 'viz. rationalism and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter. 
Maimonides argues against this at great length m 
pt. ii. of the ‘ Guide,’ in favour of the creatw ex 
nihilo — not that he believed that the latter thesis 
was really provable from Scripture, but because he 
felt it a necessary peg on which to hang the 
essentially Jewish doctrines of miracles,^ revelation, 
and prophecy. On the latter subject his 
strikin^y original but highly debatable. Thera 
is a strong element of passive ecstasy in prophecy. 
The prophet is wholly the passive instrument in 
the di'vine hand. Imagination is an essential 
element in all prophecy. Prophecy is an impulM 
descending from the Active Intellect to man s 
intellect and imagination. Can_ any man become 
a prophet? No, because, while it is in t?® 
of many a man to bring himself to the high pitc 
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of moral and intellectual perfection which prophecy 
necessitates, another factor is still req^uired. This 
factor consists in a special vouchsafing of the 
divine will, i.e. divine inspiration. A man may he 
intellectually and morally perfect, but may he 
unable to prophesy, because prophecy arises, in the 
last resort, only at the call of a divine fiat ; and 
thejiaf is arbitrary. 

Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nature 
and origin of evil, on belief in divine providence 
and man’s free will (in which he striKingly dis- 
cusses the central problem in the book of Job), on 
the purpose of the Biblical precepts, on the mean- 
ings of the Biblical narratives, on the stages by 
which man comes to hold real communion with the 
divine— all these are treated -with a fullness of 
knowledge which makes them a contribution to 
general as well as to Jewish theology. A vein of 
unvarying <mtiniism permeates his teachings on sin 
and evU. Evil has no positive existence, but is 
merely the absence of good, just in the same sense 
as sickness denotes the absence of the possession of 
health, or poverty the absence of sufficiency, or 
folly the absence of normal msdom. In support of 
the ar^ment ho quotes Gn 1’^, ‘And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,’ the Midrashic comment upon which 
is, ‘No evil thing descends from above ^ {B‘resMth 
Babbd, xviii. 9). Divine providence extends to 
individual human beings, but not to animals, 
plants, or minerals. Here Maimonides difiers from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took no ac- 
count of particulars, because His knowledge was 
limited to universals. Scriptural passages are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle’s views. Can free 
•will be reconciled ■with the fact of di'vine omni- 
science, seeing that the latter must imply pre- 
destination? Numerous passages from Scripture 
are quoted in illustration of the difficulty of the 
problem. Maimonides bases his answer on the 
words of Is 65®, ‘My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.’ God’s 
knowledge is unique j and the great mistake that 
men always make is that they persist in thinking 
and speaking of God’s knowledge in the same 
senses as they think and speak of man’s. It is 
identical with His essence, and is independent of 
existence or of time — past, present, and future are 
all the same to God. 

The object of the divine precepts is ‘ to give man 
true knowledge or to remove wrong knowledge, 
or to give a correct ordering of life or to remove 
oppression, or to give a training in good morals or 
to exhort against bad morals,’ Man’s final con- 
summation of ‘ knowing ’ God can come about only 
after man has perfected himself, not only inwardly, 
but in all his external relations to society, to the 
State, to the world. Maimonides discusses every 

recent of the Torah -with the object of showing 

ow their rightful understanding and practice lead 
to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation of Scrip- 
ture he shows that the reason why God ‘ led the 
people about, by the way of the mldemess by the 
Red sea’ (Ex 13'®), instead of leading them straight 
to the Promised Land, was in order to give them 
the necessary preliminary training in the endur- 
ance of hardship, in the cultivation of courage in 
face of danger, and in all the social and martial 
qualities which a self-governing nation needs. Even 
so, says he, is it with man. Before he can live on 
the high level of knowing God, he must live on the 
lower level of an obedience to all the di-vine pre- 
cepts which are the training-ground for his more 
exalted rOle. ‘Knowing’ God and ‘loving’ God 
are identical. 

Maimonides influenced all succeeding genera- 
tions of Jewish thought by his introduction of 
what we nowadays call ‘the scientific spirit’ into 


the study of Judaism. Henceforward an anthropo- 
morphic conception of God became impossible. 
God is spirit, and the worship of Him — based as 
this is on the carrying out of the ‘ laws ’ of the OT 
as interpreted by the Rabbis — ^is not a series of 
mechanical performances, but a movement of the 
human spirit towards its di'vine source. Man’s 
inteUect is his greatest asset. Hence Judaism, 
rightly understood, can never really become fossil- 
ized, seeing that the application of the intellect to 
it cannot but result in a continuous chain of de- 
velopment in consonance -with the changing phases 
of human thought as time goes on. Altnough 
much of _ the substance of the ‘ Guide ’ is now 
obsolete, its encouragement to a freedom of spirit 
in the handling of religious problems will always, 
unlike the dogmatism of the Mishneh TCrah, 
make its appeal to the thinker and the moralist. 
Maimonides the liberal philosopher will live on 
long after Maimonides the dogmatic ritualist is 
forgotten. 

The influence of Maimonides on general European 
thought has not yet been adequately appraised. 
The Latin translations of the ‘ Guide ’ in the 13th 
cent, affected the great Franciscan, Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his contemporary, 'William 
of Auvergne. The great Christian scholastics, 
Albertus Magnus and Duns Scotus, drew inspira- 
tion from its pages. Thomas Aquinas’s wole 
theological system is permeated with the theo- 
logical •view-points of Maimonides. What debt, 
if any, Spinoza’s philosophy owes to him is a 
moot point, but that the reading of the ‘Guide’ 
influenced Spinoza’s mode of life is certain. 

Literatcrb.— T he editio princepa of the Sliahneh TSrSh is 
undated, and the place of puhlicatlon ia unknown. Numeroua 
subsequent edd. are those of Soncino, 1490 ; Constantinople, 
1690 ; Amsterdam, 1702 ; Heb. and Eng., H. H. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 18S2 ; Heb. and Germ., Vienna, 18S9 ; Eng., J. W. 
Peppercorne, London, 1888, 1803. The editio princepa of the 
• Guide of the Perplexed ’ appeared first without place or date ; 
then in Heb., Venice, 1651 ; Berlin, 1791 ; in Lat., Paris, 1620 ; 
Basel, 1629 ; in Germ., Krotoschin, 1839 ; in Arab, and Fr., 
S. Munk, SvolB., Paris, 1856-66; ItaL, Leghorn, 1879-81; Eng., 
8 vole., M. Friedlander, London, 1885, 2ndcd. in 1vol., do. 1904. 
The commentary on the Miabnidi was first published at Naples, 
1402, and is accessible in the Lat. tr. of Vf. Surenhusius, in hie 
ilishna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703. 

On the life and works of llaimonldes. the follo-wing should be 
consulted: Peter Beer, Leben und Wirkendes ilaimonidea, 
Prague, 1834 : A. Geiger, ilfojM ben Maimun, Breslau, 1850; 
1. M. jost, Israelitische Annolcn, Frankfort, 1889, p. 808, ed. 
1840, p. 82, Allg. Gesch., Berlin, 1832, iv. 110, and Geaeh. des 
Judenthums, Leipzig, 1867-69, iL 430; S. Munk, Notice sur 
Joseph ben Jahoxidah, Paris, 1842, and in Archives IsrcUl., do. 
1851, p. 319 ; S. B. Scheyer, Daa psychologische System des 
Maimonides, Frankfort, 1846 ; A. Benisch, Zwo Ijectures on the 
Life and Writings of Maimonides, London, 1847 ; A. Bukofzer, 
Maimonides im Eampf mitseinen neuesten Biographen, Berlin, 
1844 ; F. Lebrecht, ‘ Ueber die Apoatasie des Maimonides,* 
in Magazin fur Literatur des In- und Auslandes, do. 1844, 
no. 62; F. Wiiste-^''’'* ^ 

1882,p.ll0; E. C ■ 

1844, p. 62; M. f- ' ■ , ; . 

Berlin, 185M0, c • . ■ 

n--..;- ---rjuue/i, rrauKtort,19u2, 

■ Maimonides,* in E6bhc( 

‘Neiss,BethTalmMh,L, 
Vienna, 1881, no. 0 ; M. Joel, Hie Religionsphilosophie des Moses 
ben Maimon, Breslau, 1859 ; D. Kaufmann, Die Gesehichte der 
Altributenlehre, Gotha, 1877, p. 303; S. Rubin, Spinoza und 
Maimonides, Vienna, 1808; M. Eisler, Vortesungen dber die 
jiidischen Philosophen des Mittelalters, do. 1870; D. Rosin, 
Die Ethils des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876 ; 'W. Bacher, Die 
Bibetexegese Moses Maimdni's, Strassburg, 1897 ; H. Kaban, 
Hat Moses Maimonides dem Erypto-Mohammedanismus gehul- 
digt!, Berlin, 1899; A. Berliner, ’Zur Ehrenrcttung des Mol- 
monides,' in Israelii. Monatsschrift, do. 1901, no. 6 ; L. Diinner, 
Die dlteste astronomische Schrift des Maimonides, Wurzburg, 
1002; W. Bacherj M. Brann, D. Simonson, J, Guttmann, 
Moses ben Maimon : eein Leben, seine Werke und sein Einfiuss, 
Leipzig, 1903 ; L. M. Simmons, Maimonfdcj and /jlam, Lon- 
don, 16^ ; K. Pearson, * Maimonides and Spinoza,’ in Mind, 
viii. [1883] 838; J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten 
JaAr/iundert*, Breslau, 1902, p. 10; I. Friedlander, ilerSpracTi- 
gcbrauch des Maimonides, i., ‘ Arabiach-deutsch. Lraikon,* 
Frankfort, 1902; D. Yellin and I. Abrahams, Maimonides, 
London, 1903 ; H. Graetz, Gesehichte der Juden, vi. 310, Eng. 
tr., lii. chs. xiii.-xv., London, 1892, Heb. tr. by S. P. Rabbino- 
witz, Warsaw, 1890-98; ‘Moses ben MMmon,* in JE ix. 73 ff. ; 
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' ITaimon Wes,’ in PiZ^Sxii. 80-84; Lonis-Germain Livy, La 
Slitaphysiqtm de Maimonide, Dijon, 1006, and ‘ MaTmonide,’ in 
Collection des grands philosopTies, Paris, 1911 ; J. Miinz, Moses 
hen ilaimon: sein Leben und seine Werke, Frankfort, 1912; 
J. I. Gorfinkle, The Eight Chapters of ilaimonides on Ethics, 
New York, 1912. J. ABELSON. 

MAJHWAR, MANJHI.— A non-Aryan tribe 
numbering, Majhwar 14,210, Manjhi 4933, according 
to the Census of 1911, and found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinces, Berar, and Assam. The name is usually 
derived from Skr. madhya, in the sense of ‘ head- 
man,’ and ethnologically they are closely connected 
with the Gonds and Kharwars (w.u.). 

In the United Provinces the Majhwar possess a 
well-marked system of totemistic exogamous divi- 
sions, some being named from trees, animals, or 
birds, each of which is held sacred and not injured 
or eaten by the members of the division who take 
their name from it. The tribal legend describes 
the rescue of their forefathers by a tortoise ; they 
therefore worship the tortoise, and will not injure 
or kUl it. Their death rites recognize the survival 
of the soul after death, and they take measures to 
prevent the return of the malignant spirits of the 
dead, particularly those who have died by accident 
or in some tragic way. But some of the ancestral 
spirits are supposed to be re-incarnated in their 
descendants, or in a calf which is taken care of and 
not used in ploughing. At marriages a fowl and 
spirituous liquor are offered to ancestors, and in 
their honour the patdn, or tribal priest, offers a 
fire sacrifice {homa). Among the s^)ecial tribal 
deities of the_ Majhwar may be mentioned Dulha 
Deo, the spirit of a bridegroom who in the olden 
days perished in a specially tragic way. As is 
tha case with the cognate tribes, there is, in their 
beliefs, a clear distinction between those who live 
more or less within the range of Hindu influence 
and those who are less exposed to it. The former 
worship, under the title of Mahadeva, ‘ the great 
god’ — a name of Siva — a deity who seems to be 
identical with Bara Deo, ‘the great god’ of the 
Gonds, both of whom are believed to use the ox 
as a ‘ vehicle ’ {vdhana). This cult has a basis of 
phallicism_, which is more clearly seen in the wor- 
ship of Lingo or Lingal (Skr. liiiya, the phallic 
symbol). The patdri, at his periodical visits to 
his parishioners, worships Mahadeva by rattling 
a number of iron rings fixed on a staff. The col- 
lective village-gods are impersonated by a male 
deity Dili (Pers. dih, ‘ the village’), whose name at 
least is of modern origin, while his female counter- 
part is known as the Deoharin (Hindi deuhrd, Skr. 
devagpha, ‘ house of the gods ’), so named because 
she occupies the village-shrine, a mass of rude 
stones piled under a sacred tree, usually the sal 
{Shorea robusta). More advanced members of the 
tribe identify her with the Hindu Devi. The shrine 
contains a water vessel, over which a red flag is 
hung, and the seat of the deity is a little mud 
platform on which oSerings are laid and a fire 
pcrifice is performed. The officiant at these rites 
is the baigd {q.v.), the village medicine-man, who 
holds a goat or fowl facing the east and sacrifices 
it by cutting off the head and alloiving a little 
blood_ to drop on the platform. The worshipper, 
his friends, and the priest then and there cook and 
eat the flesh. No blood sacrifice is offered to an- 
cestors, but flesh cooked by the wife of the eldest 
son (perhaps a survival of mother-right) is offered 
in the family kitchen, where the honoured dead 
are supposed to live. When they eat they throw 
a little food on the ground for the earth-goddess. 
Women may be present at the worship of the 
higher gods, but not at that of the village-deities. 
They also propitiate a number of demons or evil 
spirits, sucli as Turkin, the ghost of a Turk or 


Muhammadan woman, and her consort Banvat 
who rule all the mountain-spirits of the neighbour- 
hood. Other spirits inhabit streams andwater- 
pools, and with these are joined the snake-gods— 
the Nag and his consort, the Nagin. A special 
tribal rite is the worship of the sacred karama tree 
[Nmiclea parvifolia), which is ceremonially cut 
down and brought into the village, where the 
people dance round it to the beating of drums. 
The rite is probably, like similar rites in other 
parts of the world described by J. G. Frazer 
(GE^, pt. i., T/ie Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 fl'.), 
a form of symbolical or imitative magic to promote 
the fall of rain and the fertility of the people, their 
crops, and cattle (W. Crooke, PB? ii. 94 ff.). Only 
the more Hinduized members of the tribe employ 
Brahmans, the real priests being the patdn and 
baigd, who are usually drawn from the more primi- 
tive allied tribes, which are believed to preserve 
unimpaired the knowledge of the local cults. 
Fetishism, so called, appears in the reverence for 
the sacred chain (gurdd) hung in the village shrine, 
with which hysterical girls are beaten in order to 
drive out the evil spirit supposed to cause such 
attacks. The belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, 
and omens is wide-spread. 

Literatcre. — W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the NortA- 
Westem Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iii. 413 S. 

W. Crooke. 

MAL, MALE, MAL PAH ARIA. — A non- 
Aryan tribe, containing various groups, number- 
ing, Mai 2,135,329, Mai Paharia 54,069, at the 
Census of 1911, and found in the greatest numbers 
in Madras, Haidarabad, and Bengal. 

The inter-relations of the North and South 
groups have not been clearly ascertained, but they 
seem to be, to a large extent, pure Dravidians, and 
those in the Kajmahal Hills in Bengal are closely 
allied to the Oraons (q.v.). The Mai, a cultivat- 
ing caste in W. and Central Bengal, are mainly 
Hindus, and few vestiges of primitive beliefs can 
be traced among them. The snake • goddess, 
Manasa, is their special guardian, and they also 
worship the local village - deities. The earliest 
account of their religion in the Bajmahal Hills is 
that by Shaw, which has been supplemented by 
Risley and Dalton. 

‘ At the head of their system stands the Sun called Dharmer 
Gosain, and represented by a roughly-hewn post eet up m iron- 
of each house. He is worshipped with offerings of fowls, goats, 
eindur [red leadj, and oil at the commencement of the harvwt 
season, and at other times when any misfortune befalls tne 
family. When people are gathered together for this purpose, 
the village headman, who acts as priest, goes round the con^e* 
gation wnth an egg in his hand, and recites the names of certain 
spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparently as ^ 
pitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits to hold aiooi ana 
abstain from troubling the sacrifice * (Risley, TCf it 67). 


Shaw describes various gods inferior in rank to 
the sun-god. Whenever a tiger, smallpox, or any 
other plague attacks the village, Ruksey or Eakm 
is supposed to desire that a shrine should be raised 
for him. Accordingly the demdno, or tribal priest, 
is directed to search for the god. He gets a brancU 
of the sJdl tree, and gum benjamin is burned, wmcn 
he smells. He is thus enabled to point out a place 
where he directs the people to dig, and the god, m 
the shape of a sacred black stone, is discovereu. 
The manjhi, or headman, then sets out m searcn 
of a large tree, under the shade of which be places 
the stone, and encloses it with a stone jence ana 
hedge. A fowl and a goat are sacrificed, and tne 
headman or some other worthy person does wor- 
ship to the god and then retires 
46 f.). This god at the present day is the tuteia^ 
deity of strong drink, who is worshipped uy 
iieaumon before he begins to distil 
fresh crop of mahud (Bassia latifolat) (Risley, • 
57). Chal, or Chalnad, presides over a 
villages, but he is not worshipped until soma 
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plague attacks the people, •when the detnano dreams 
that a_ shrine should be raised, and. the god, ■when 
found in the shape of a stone, is placed under a 
mukmum tree near the village, the stone under- 
going no change in form from the chisel (Asiatic 
lies. iv. 48 f.). Goats and pigs are usually offered 
to him, hut the triennial sacrifice of a cow, men- 
tioned b^ Shaw, seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (Risley, ii. 68). 

The first worship performed by young men is 
offered to Pfiu Gosain, god of the road, but it is 
not undertaken till some accident has induced the 
worshipper to consult an exorcist, who decides 
whether a sacrifice 'will be acceptable. 

On the day of thanksgiving- at harvest he proceeds to a high 
road, and clears a space under the shade of a young bel tree 
{jEgU marmelos), In the centre of which he plants a branch of 
the mukmum tree. Bound it he makes marks with red paint 
and, la^g some rice and an egg decoratedwith three streaks of 
vermilion near the sacred branch, he invokes the god of the 
highway to protect him on his Journeys. A cock is sacrificed, 
some of Che blood being dropped on the branch, and the offer- 
ing is cooked and eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The 
rite concludes vrith the breaking of the egg, and is never re- 
peated unless the person concerned should meet with an accident 
in travelling {Asiatic Ees, iv. 61 f.). 

At present the ofiering prescribed for the god is a 
white goat, and the sacrifice is very expensive, 
owing to the large amount of rice-beer wiiich must 
be olfered to the god and then drunk by the 
assembled worshippers (Risley, i. 68). 

• The tutelary deity of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant 
Shaw under tlie name of DwAra Gosain [god of the doorway], 
is now called BAra-DwAri, because he is supposed to live in a 
temple with twelve doors. The whole village worship him in 
the month of JIAgh [Jan.-Feb.]. Colonel Dalton suggests Uiat 
this god may perhaps bo the same as the Oraon D.-lrA. Kul 
Gos-aln, “ the Ceres of the mountaineers,” and Autga, the god 
of hunting, appear not to be known at the present day. Oumo 
Gosain, or the god of the pillar, is represented in every house- 
hold by the wooden post (gumo) which supports the main 
rafters of the roof. On this the blood of a slain goat is sprinkled 
to propitiate the spirits of ancestors. The fact that this god 
is common to the MAlAs and MAI PaliArlAs, and Is worshipped by 
both in the same way, seems to tell strongiy in favour of the 
common origin of the two tribes. As in Lieutenant Shaw’s 
time Chamda Gosain still ranks high among the tribe, and de- 
mands offerings on a larger scale than any other god’ (Kisley, 
il. 68). 

At the present day the priests of the tribe are said 
to be the demanos, who were originally diviners ; 
but it is declared that generally the demano does 
not ofSciate as priest, but merely directs the village 
headman, head of the household, or other influen- 
tial person chosen for the occasion (tb.). 

The religion of the Mai Paharias is of much the 
same type. Their chief god is the sun, who is 
addressed as Goiain, ‘Lord,’ and to whom an offer- 
ing of rice is presented and then given to a goat, 
wliich is decapitated by a blow from behind. The 
meat is cooked, and served up at a feast, of which 
the neighbours partake. The head alone, wdiich 
is regarded as sacred food (prasad), is carefully 
reserved for the members of the family. Next in 
honour to the sun are Dharti Mata, Mother Earth ; 
her servant or, as some say, her sister, GaramI ; 
and Singhbahini, ‘ she who rides on a tiger,’ who 
rules tigers, snakes, scorpions, and aR manner of 
noisome beasts. The tribe also performs the 
Zfctmjno _rite, dancing round the sacred tree (see 
Majifwak). Chordanu, ‘the thief demon,’ is a 
malevolent spirit, who must be propitiated by 
sacrifice and the offering of the firstfruits of the 
crop, which, as usual, are under tabu (J. G. Frazer, 
GPP, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 48 ff.). To Mnhadiina eggs are 
the appropriate ofiering. Giimo Goiain, the house 
pillar, represents the lares of the household, and 
every village has its own tutelary deity, which 
lives in a sal tree (Shorea roinsta). This is 
periodically daubed with red lead, and may on no 
account be cut down. 

Literature. — ^T. Shaw, * On the Inhabitants of the Hills near 
Rijamahail,’ in Asiatic Hf searches, iv. [London, 170S] Sllf. ; 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes 0 / Bejigal, CRlcutt&, 1S91, iL 


45ff., 61 ff., 6Cff. ; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Slhnologt/ oj 
Bengal, do. 1872, pp. ISSff., 2G3fT. ; a popular account of the 
Paharias, mainly based on the above authorities, will be found 
in F, B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland, 
London, 1905, pp. 7 ff., 287 ff. ^Y, CROOKE. 

MALABAR JEWS.— See Jews in Cochin 
(Malabae). 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.— The religious 
beliefs and customs of the natives of the 
numerous isles of the Malay Archipelago, all of 
them belonging to the great klalayo-Polynesian 
family were certainly in the main identical, but, 
owing to historical facts and foreign Influences, 
by far the greater part of the jpopnlation have 
forsaken their ancestral creed. The native 
population, with insignificant exceptions, of Java 
and Sumatra, except most Battak, profess 
Muhammadanism, as do the Macassars, Buginese, 
Mandarese, Bimanese, and some other tribes of 
the West and North coast of Celebes, and of 
Borneo ; the small islands of Temate and Tidore 
are also peopled by Muhammadans. The Balinese 
in Bali and Lombok are Saivites, with a sprink- 
ling of Buddhists, whereas the Sassaks of Lombok 
are followers of Islam. Christianity is the pre- 
vailing religion in Amboina, the Minahassa, the 
Sangir, and Talaut Islands, and has an increasing 
number of adherents among the Battak, Torajas, 
Sawunese, and Bottinese ; Roman Catholic 
natives are chiefly found in the Eastern part of 
Flores. Some small communities of converts to 
Christianity are also found in Java. 

I. Animism. — ^The relimon of the pagan tribes 
of the Archipelago is what is generally denoted 
as animism. In speaking of the beliefs prevail- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula Skeat rightly says ; 

'The root-idea seems to be an all-pervading Animism, 
involving a certain common vital principle {simangat) in Man 
and Nature, which, lor want ol a more suitable word, has been 
here called the Soul. The application of this general theory 
oi the universe to the requirements of the individual man 
constitutes the Magic Art, which, as conceived by the Malays, 
may he said to consist of the methods by which this Soul, 
whether in gods, men, animals, vegetables, minerals, or what 
not, may be influenced, captured, subdued, or in some way 
made subject to the will oi the magician.’ 2 

All this applies to the pagan Indonesians, and, 
in many respects, also to the natives who have 
adopted another religion and, in their own opinion, 
are sincerely attached to it. 

Sumangat, with dialectic variations, is the 
general word ■with the Malays also in Indonesia 
for ‘soul,’ ‘vital force,’ penetrating the whole 
body, but distinct from the latter, so that it can 
leave the body temporarily, e.g., in dreams, and 
finally at death. The Macassars and Buginese 
use the same word, sximanga, sumangS with 
the same meaning. The Battak use the term 
tSndi, tondi for exactly the same idea; and the 
Dayaks have hambaruan, aminic, amiroi, hlua, 
and other dialectic variations of the same word. 
Witli the Torajas in Central Celebes the usual 
term is tanoana, properly ‘ homunculus’ ; another 
expression is tcayo, or limbayo, i.e. ‘shadow’ 
(Jav. loayang, Mai. bayang). When the soul 
temporarily leaves the body, it assumes the form 
of a homunculus or an animal. A man whose 
soul thus goes forth in order to feed upon the 
souls of others appears in the shape of a deer, 
pig, crocodile, monkey, buffalo, _ or cat. Like 
many other Indonesians, the Torajas believe that 
there are vritches who_ can separate their head 
and entrails from their body in order to suck 
the blood of sleeping persons. Such beings may 
be compared with the JIal. penanggalans, 

‘ vampires.’ 

1 With the doubtful exception of the people of Tcrnate 
Tidore, Ilalmahcra (Gilolo). 

2 Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 679 f. 
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The word for ‘ soul ’ in Nias is noso, which, like 
Skr. prawaand Gr. Ttved/M, is properly the ‘breath 
of life,' and then ‘life,’ ‘vitality. The same 
may be said of nawa (Jav., Mai. etc.). There 
are several other Indonesian words for ‘ soul ’ — e.g., 
Tontembuan vmuhur, nimuhur, Sangir himukude, 
Bentenan himukur, Ponosakan dimukur. 

The common belief is that not only men, but 
also animals, vegetables, and minerals have a 
soul. The Ngaju Dayaks make a distinction 
between hamharuan and gana, the former belong- 
ing to men, animals, rice, and money, the latter 
to slaves, some trees, and things. The gana, like 
the hamharuan, can leave its abode and appear in 
the shape of a human being to men in dreams. 

The soul leaves the body at death, and returns 
to its origin, the creator, or passes, directly or 
indirectly, into another human body, an animal, 
or a plant. The residuum of the individual, how- 
ever, continues a shadowy existence as spirit- 
Such a spirit of the dead is called lw,v, among the 
Ngaju Dayaks, and diau, andiau, among the 
Olo Dusun. It is commonly believed that 
the liau goes forth^vith to Lewu liau, the spirit 
land, which it often leaves to roam in the woods 
or haunt its burial-place. During that time it is 
often harmful to the survivors, particularly by 
causing disease. 

The common word for ‘spirit’ in Battak is 
begw, Nias beghu, which not only denotes the 
spirit of the departed, in which case we may 
translate it by ‘ghost,’ ‘spectre,’ but is applied 
also to superhuman beings, demons, and gods. 
The Torajas use the term anga for the spirit of 
the dead, and, in particular, aniiu for the spirits 
of chieftains and heroes. This word anitu, or 
nitu, so wide-spread throughout the whole area 
of the Malayo-Polynesians, in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the isles of the Pacific, is the 
common term for the ghosts of ancestors in 
the Moluccas, Timor, and Eotti. The Kottinese 
use it also for demons, whereas the HiU Torajas 
apply it to their gods, who, in fact, are deified 
ancestors. In general it is difficult to distinguish 
the ghosts of the departed from the smrits of 
higher beings or gods, but among some Torajas, 
who use the term lamoa, we find that a distinction 
is made between higher and lower lamoas. 

Aooordinp: to R. H. Codrington {The ilelanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 124 f.), ‘ it must not bo supposed that every ghost 
becomes an object of worship. A man in danger may call 
upon his father, his grandfather, or his uncle ; his nearness of 
kin is sufficient ggound for it. The ghost who is to be wor- 
shipped is the spirit of a man who in his lifetime had mana 
In him.’ 

The same may be said with reference to the 
people in the Malay Archipelago, and not the 
heathen exclusively. The ghosts of difierent 
kinds are not equal in power. The Karo Battak 
hold the ghosts of stillborn children in particular 
awe, making little houses for them, and honour- 
ing them with offerings. The inhabitants of the 
Luang Sermata Isles believe that the ghosts of 
those who have died a violent death are most 
^werful and zealous to help their kinsfolk. In 
Halmahera the ghosts of persons killed in war 
or by accident are called diliki in Galelarese, 
dilikvni in Tobelorese. 'They are more powerful 
than other ghosts, protecting the living, especially 
in battle,^ and are worshipped in the village 
temple. The Torajas also honour the ghosts of 
those who have fallen in battle. 

To another category of ghosts belongs the 
protecting genius of places, regarded as the 
founder of a village or the common ancestor of 
the population. In Java every village honours 
the ghost of its founder, the tjakal desa, with 

1 For further particulars sea M. J. van Baarda, Woordenlijst 
vanhtt Galelareeseh-hollandtch, p. 93 ; A. Hueting, rojyorrricA- 
hoUandseh Woordenbeek, The Hague, 1903, p. 61. 


frequent offerings. The tutelary deity of a place 
is called danghyang, ix. ‘the god’; as the name 
implies, he is not a ghost, but a supernatural 
being. The worship of the reputed founder of a 
settlement is very common in the Moluccas. The 
Galelarese call the genius of a village and the 
forefather of its people wong6. 

The Indonesians in general live in constant 
dread of innumerable ghosts, who are mostly 
malignant, and therefore must be propitiated by 
offerings or warded off by other means. Most 
feared is the pontianak, a word which with alight 
variations recurs in the whole archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Philippinea The 
pontianak is the reputed ghost of a woman who 
has died in childbirth and, out of jealousy, 
penetrates the bodies of pregnant women to kill 
the unborn children. Usually she is thought to 
have the shape of a bird,* but to be invisible when 
she approaches her victim. In the archipelago 
the customary prophylactic against her insi^ous 
attempt is to suspend the thorny branches of a 
certain lemon-tree, the friiits of which are also 
employed as a means of repelling ghosts (for 
other means see Kruijt, Het Animisme, pp. 245- 
251). 

All sorts of diseases are ascribed to the baleful 
influence both of ghosts and of other spirits. 
Especially in Nias we find several names of beghus 
who are held responsible for the appearance of 
different diseases and evils. It is no wonder that 
the people employ every means in their power to 
cure siclcness or to prevent threatening attacks. 
In apprehension of the danger which may accrue 
from the dead, the Malays take care that the dead 
body is so treated that the ghost may not return. 
With many tribes one of the symbolical means of 
doing this is to scatter ashes, as if to blind the 
ghost.® The relatives of a deceased person have to 
undergo a longer or shorter period of mourning, 
during which they must wear the conventional 
mourning dress, observe certain restrictions in the 
use of food and drink, and refrain from amuse- 
ments. At the end of this period it is customary 
for some tribes to offer human sacrifices, the ruling 
idea responsible for this custom apparently_ being 
that the ghost ought to be given a companion by 
way of propitiation. 

It is commonly believed that the ghosts of the 
dead remain for some time in the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling, whence the .custom of 
erecting a hut in which to place the necessary 
offerings. With some Indonesians it is usual to 
prepare a bed of state for the ghost during the first 
days after the death. Even the Christians of 
Amboina and the Sangir Isles believe that the 
dead man pays a visit to his former home on the 
third day. 

The ghosts continue to wander and meet with 
all sorts of difficulties before finally reaching the 
realm of the dead, which is situated somewhere 
in the West. When they are supposed to have 
arrived there, a great commemorative feast is ar- 
ranged, such as the tiwah^ of the Ngaju Dayaks 
and the tengke and the mompemate oi the Western 
Bare’e Torajas.* For the ceremonies of the 
among the Dayaks of Sarawak see Ling Roth, Tin 
Natives of Sarawak, . , 

In the primitive belief of the less cmlized 
Indonesians there is a bond of connexion between 
a dead man and his body, chiefly his bones. It is 
usually the skull that is used as a medium for 


1 But cf. Skeat, p* S25 f. , 

3 See, for other peculiar action, Kruljfc, pp. 251--68, ana cx. 

s^Described In Hardeland, Dajacksch^evtsehet WSrteriueh, 

^ * Beacribed In Adriani-Kruijt, JDe Bare'e-tprekende Toradjae, 
p. 117. 
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commvinioatioii. It is preserved -with great piety, 
honoured with offerings, and worshipped. Not 
seldom a magic power is ascribed to parts of the 
body, which thus come to be .in reality miracle- 
working relics. Another medium of communica- 
tion is found in idols representing the deified 
ancestors ; these are held to be inspired after due 
initiation. Such images are very numerous in 
Nias, where they are called adu, and occur also in 
Ceram and in some parts of Borneo. The Battak 
have no idols of particular ancestors, but keep two 
puppets in their houses, one male, the other female, 
called Silaon (‘ the primeval ones ’), or Debata idup 
(‘deities of life’). They seem to represent the 
primordial couple from whom mankind is sprung. 
Among the Ngaju Dayaks puppets called hampa- 
tong represent the ghost (gana) of the slaves of the 
deceased at the tiwah, but the term has also the 
more general meaning of ‘ puppet.’ The Toraja 
tribes, on the other hand, except the To Lage and 
To Onda’e, have no images, but wooden masks 
(pemia). Stones are also objects of worship, as 
well as certain earthen pots or urns, which are 
regarded as sacred and inspired. 

2. Shamanism. — ^The belief that persons, dur- 
ing madness, epilepsy, and sometmes abnormal 
states of mind, are possessed by spirits has led to 
attempts to reproduce the same plienomenal con- 
ditions in order to get into contact with spirits 
to learn from them what medicines to apply or 
how to act in matters of importance. The medium 
through whom the spirits manifest themselves is 
the shaman, who is brought into a state of mental 
abnormality by artificial means, the rites employed 
for this purpose being multifarious among the 
peoples of Indonesia, but, in general, similar to 
what we find elsewhere — e.g., among the Buriats 
ig.v.). 

The Battak distin^ish the shaman {sibaso) from 
the priest (datu). Though their functions are not 
seldom analogous, there is this difference between 
them : the former acts unconsciously, under in- 
spiration, whereas the latter gives his decision, 
based upon his knowledge of the books of his craft, 
in full consciousness. With the Dayak tribes it is 
a priest or priestess who acts as medium. The 
dayong of the Kayans is a priestess who sends her 
own soul to bring back the soul {blua) of a sick 
person, or to conjure up the ghost of the dead. 
The manang, a word properly meaning ‘ one who 
exercises power,’ is with the Sea Dayaks the man 
who is able to meet and converse with spirits. The 
same character belongs to theiaaiian, belian, basir, 
or dayang of other Dayaks. Such persons are more 
properly medicine-men than priests or shamans. 
Yet it is true that in doing their work they 
occasionally show signs of ecstasy caused by their 
being inspired. A peculiar kind of shamanism, 
which, however, is of foreign origin, is found in 
Halmahera.' 

3. Fetishism. — Various substances are supposed 
to conceal a powerful soul within themselves. 
They are therefore held sacred and worshipped in 
one way or another in the hope that by their 
power some desired object maybe attained. All 
over the archipelago we find the use of so-called 
thunder-stones, chiefly as a means of gaining in- 
vulnerability in battle or as a preservative against 
lightning. Not less common is the belief in the 
wonderful effects attending the possession of the 
bezoar.’ A high sacredness is attached to stones 
of a certain uncommon shape, especially in the 
eastern isles of the archipelago. In Timor the 
finder of such a stone, considered to be the abode 
of a spirit, puts it on a sacred place {voho) and 

1 See van Baarda, s.v. * DJini.’ 

s For the ideas of the Malays in the Peninsula see Skeat, pp. 
1B5-197, Z7S ; see also following article. 


brings sacrifices to it. It looks as if such a sacred 
stone is a rude form of idol, for idols also are 
inhabited by the deity. Various other fetishes 
are used as amulets, and a prophylactic fetish 
called matakau is in common use. It consists of a 
collection of leaves and sticks, which are hung in 
fruit trees to repel thieves. With the Toraias and 
Dayaks the suspended materials are mostly of a 
sympathetic character. 

4. MytholoCT. — In general it may be said that 
the pagan Indonesians recognize the existence of 
real gods, and that the supreme god is the creator, 
more or less directly, of the ivorld and the pre- 
server of it, and punishes the transgressors of his 
laws. In the Moluccas and the South-Eastern 
Isles the supreme deity is generally known under 
the name of Upu Lero (with dialectic variations). 
The word means ‘ Lord Sun ’ — a sufficient proof of 
his origin. Upu Lero may be identified with Upu 
Langi, i.e. ‘ Lord Heaven.’’ The earth is a female 
deity, and represents the female principle, who, in 
the West monsoon, is impregnated and fructified 
by the male principle. Lord Sun-Heaven. Simi- 
larly, the Torajas recognize two supreme powers : 
Ilai, ‘the Man,’ and Indara, ‘the Maiden’; these 
formed men, but not animals or plants. In the 
Minahassa Muntumuntu is the sun and lawgiver. 
In the confused mythological lore of Nias we find 
Lowa Langi represented as the creator of men, 
though he himself is not primordial, but came 
forth from the bud of a tree. His counterpart is 
Lature, the chief of the evil spirits, who, curiously 
enough, is said to have his seat in the sun ; he is 
the master of all that is perishable. The highest 
god of the Toba Battak is Ompu mula jadi na 
bolan, ‘ the Great Lord Origin of the Creation ’ ; 
and his subordinates are the three gods Debata na 
tolu : Batara guru, Soripada, and Mangala bulan. 
The use of the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit words 
is sufficient proof of foreign influence, but the 
name of the highest god is original. Bhatara 
Guru is a title of Siva among the Saivites' in 
ancient Java. Among the Karo Battak he is the 
highest god; and likeivise among the Macassars 
and Buginese in former times. The Sanskrit word 
bhattdra, in some more or less changed form, is 
found in many Indonesian languages in the sense 
of ‘ god’ or ‘ divine being.’ So the Ngaju Dayaks 
call the creator Mahatara, but also Hatalfa or 
MahataUa, borrowed from Arabic Allah ta’aldi 
and the same name is used by the Manyan Dayaks. 
With the Sea Dayak^^<ara or bStara is a name 
for higher beings. Thoroughly original is the 
word for the supreme being in Halmahera, viz. 
Galelarese Giki-moi, Tobelorese Gikiri-moi, the 
‘ First Being.’ The moon plays a considerable 
part in the myths, but not in the cult ; but there 
are traces that formerly it was otherwise. In the 
belief of the people of Babar Rarawolai, the war- 
god, has his seat in the moon, with nine female 
ministers. 

The host of minor deities or demi-gods is so great 
that only a few classes can be mentioned here. 
The sangiangs of the Ngaju Dayaks are benevo- 
lent demi-gods related to men. The most powerful 
of them is Tempon telon; his principal function 
is to conduct the ghosts to the laud of spirits. The 
djatas (from Skr. devatd) are water-gods, whose 
■ministers are the crocodiles. The water-spirits 
are called taghazangargfa in Nias. The hantus 
and hanUtens of the Ngaju Dayaks are malignant 
spirits, or demons, whereas the antu is considered 
1 ^ the Sarawak Dayaks to be a helpful spirit. 
The belief that demons make their appearance in 
the shape of snakes, dogs, pigs, crocodiles, tor- 
toises, and men is very general. The Kayans have 
a great number of gods — c.g., a god of war, three 
gods of life, a god of storms and thunder, of fire. 
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of harvest, of the waters, and of insanity, and 
the gods who conduct ghosts to the subterranean 
world. Above all these gods or demons stands 
Laki Tenangan, whose wife is Doh Tenangan, the 
patroness of women. Laki Tenangan is identical 
with Pa Silong of the Klemantans, and Bali Pony- 
long of the Kenyahs. 

5. Nature -vvorship. — Nature - worship in its 
widest sense finds its expression in the sacred 
character of mountains, volcanoes, seas, and rivers, 
all of them being inhabited and ruled by super- 
human powers. 
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H. Kern. 

MALAY PENINSULA. — i. Geography. — 
The Malay Peninsula, a long scimitar-shaped 

iece of land, stretches from Burma and Siam to 

ingapore. Its length from the northernmost ex- 
tremity to one southern confines of Johor, immedi- 
ately to the north of the island of Singapore, is 
rather under 1000 miles ; its breadth varies from 
35 miles to less than 200 miles at the broadest 

art. The result is that the peninsula, though 

istinctly a part of the mainland, is insular in 


character rather than continental. At a com- 
paratively late geological period its southern half 
■was indeed actually insular, being at this time 
joined to the island of Sumatra, and entirely 
separated from the northern portion. The line of 
division ran, somewhat roughly, from Singora on 
the one side to Perlis on the other, and it may be 
observed that at the very point where this line 
traverses the peninsula a marked change in the 
flora and distinct ethnographical differences occur. 
The lower and more properly Malayan portion of 
the peninsula is separated from that to the north 
by a low divide. The backbone of the peninsula 
is formed by ranges, mainly of granite formation, 
the source of numerous rivers and streams which 
drain the country. The ranges are steep and pre- 
cipitous, rising to 7000 or 8000 ft. and containing 
stenniferous and sporadic auriferous deposits. The 
wUd aborirfnes make their homes chiefly on the 
foot-hills, but they are also found on the main 
mountain complex to a height of upwards of 3000 
feet. The upland valleys are narrow and covered 
with dense jungle. They oflfer little attraction to 
any but the scattered aboriginal pop'ulation who 
still find shelter in their fastnesses and, in some 
districts, to the Chinese miners. Further towards 
the coast the valleys become larger and more 
fertile, and their loamy soils have long been culti- 
vated by the Malays, and in recent years by 
numerous European planters. _As the rivers reach 
the sea on either side, the soil tends to become 
more and more a clayey or sandy alluvium. _ Often 
the rivers are tidal for a great many miles inland. 
On the east coast, for some four months of every 
year, the steady beat of the China monsoon seals 
all the river-mouths with a sandy bar, and during 
the height of this monsoon all trade is effectually 
prevented. On the west coast the land is sheltered, 
as if by a colossal breakwater, by the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra. Here muddy mangrove flats 
are found, bub with magnificent expanses of sandy 
beach at intervals. The light breezes that prevail 
have led to the evolution of quite difierent types 
of boats and canoes from those on the China Sea. 
The peninsula is rich in tin ore. It produces an 
amount estimated, roughly, at three-quarters of 
the entire world’s supply. The revenue derived 
from this industry has been ably applied by the 
governments of the native States to their develop- 
ment. Out of this income a railway has been 
built from Penang to Singapore, another is under 
construction round the mam mountain mass on 
the east coast, and will be continued to meet 
the Siamese railways from Bangkok, while the 
railway from Penang is also to be extended to 
meet the same railway system. Together with 
a most excellent road system, second to none m 
the East, these modem means of transport have 
changed entirely the old conditions of life, and 
have brought this part of British Malaya, m one 
generation, into ■vital contact lyith our own 
economic world. Besides the mining industry 
there are now large agricultural industrie3_ dealing 
■with rubber and coco-nuts. In the main these 
industries are worked by a non-indige_nous popula- 
tion from China and the south of India, for whose 
sustenance large supplies of rice are importea 
annually. The British possessions consist of the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and of three 
small strips of land : Province Wellesley opposite 
Penang, and the Bindings and Malacca between 
Penang and Singapore. The Federated Alalay 
States of Perak, Sehingor, and Nfigri 
the Straits of Malacca, and Pahang, on the China 
Sea, form a compact core dominating the contro 
of tliis part of the peninsula. To die north m the 
Federated Malay States are the States of P^d 
and Kedah on the west coast, and of Kelantan an 
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Trengganu on the east coast, all of which have 
recently been taken under British protection, and 
also the State of Patani, which is under Siamese 
suzerainty. To the south of the Federated Malay 
States lies the State of Johor, also now under 
British protection. It is common to speak of the 
units of the British sphere as British Malaya, a 
term which formerly included our far greater 
possessions in Sumatra and the densely populous 
island of Java. Occasionally the term is more 
accurate^ extended to include the island of Lahuan, 
British N. Borneo, a British possession, and the pro- 
tectorates of Brunei and Sarawak also represent 
British interests in Malaya, though the conditions 
there differ materially from those in the peninsula 
and ought to be considered with the archipelago. 

2 . Ethnological afBnities and history. — The 
ethnological affinities of the area of which the 
Malay Peninsula forms a part, as well as of the 
adjacent areas, are still obscure in many respects. 
In so far as they have yet been elucidated by 
ethnological investigations and an examination of 
historical records, they bear out conclusions de- 
ducible from the geographical data. The Malay 
Peninsula itself would appear from very early 
times to have served as a causeway for migrations 
from the Asiatic continent, while the protected 
character of the waterway on the west side, and the 
richness of this part of the peninsula in minerals 
and other products, have favoured its economic 
development, and made it not only attractive to 
higher civilizations, as the study of its entire 
history shows, but ^so a rendezvous of merchants 
and workers from many far-separated countries. 
At the present dav not the least important 
element in the population consists of a congeries 
of alien races, Chinese from the southern provinces 
of China, Canton, Fu-kien, and the island of Hai- 
nan, Tamils from S. India and Ceylon, and, in a 
lesser degree, Sikhs, Panjabis, and Pathans from 
N. India, and Javanese and Malays froin all parts 
of the Eastern archipelago. In the north of 
the peninsula isolated outposts of Siamese have 
pushed for a considerable distance over the KraAv 
Divide, overstepping the ancient ethnological 
boundary of the peninsula. Old forts can be 
traced in the Patani valley and for some way 
down the Perak valley, the defences of which were 
strengthened with a hedge of thorny bamboo, 
which is not indigenous in this region. On the 
Upper Perak valley and in a few places further 
south there are distinct traces of Siamese influence 
in comparatively recent times. 

(a) Malays . — The peculiar importance of the 
native religions of the region here discussed is due 
to the fact that they exhibit a clearly-defined 
series of superimposed ceremonial strata, native 
(i.e. aboriginal of at least two diSerent types, and 
Malayan) Indian and Islamic. The most recent 
ethnological investigations confirm the view that 
the native population consists of the descendants 
of immigrants of a comparatively recent date, 
superimposed upon a more ancient stratum con- 
sisting, to a great extent, if not entirely, of 
aboriginal races. The Malays proper belong to 
the modified Southern Mongoloid group of peoples 
found in Formosa, Sumatra, Java, and through- 
out a great part of the Malay Archipelago. 
"When the Pal6mbang emigrants first began to 
arrive from Sumatra, about 900 to 1000 years 
ago, introducing a Hinduized civilization into the 
peninsula, it is probable that they found some 
Indo-Chinese race of superior culture already in 
possession. This is suggested by certain features 
of the aboriginal dialects, and by other considera- 
tions. 

It is of great importance to note that some of the 
Sumatran settlers, who followed, after some cen- 


turies, the earlier PalSmbang colonists, are stUl in the 
matriarchal stage as distinct from other Sumatran 
settlers, by whom customs of a patriarchal type are 
followed. In the Malayan phrase, the people of 
the Nfigri Sembilan ‘ follow the 'adat p6rpateh’ 
which may be described as ‘ Perpateh custom,’ 
whereas the other Malays of the peninsula ‘ follow 
the 'adat Temcnggo7ig’ (‘custom of the Timcng- 

ong ’), these two contrasted bodies of custom being 

ased on mother-right and father-right respectively. 

These Sumatran settlers, who were agricul- 
turists, amalgamated with the aborigines, at any 
rate in some districts — c.g., in the State called 
Nfigri Sembilan — but the conversion of the Malays 
from tolerant Hinduism to Muhammadanism from 
the late 14th to the 16th cent, began to drive 
the aborigines into the jungles and hiU fastnesses 
of the interior. Since that time Sunni Muham- 
madanism of the Shafi'ite school has remained (as 
in Java) the official religion of the peninsula, 
although among the less educated of the Malays 
it is the merest veneer covering a vast body of 
practices and beliefs which can be traced either to 
the influences of Hinduism or to primitive sham- 
anistic beliefs, such as are still held by the 
aborigines. Malay Islamism is nevertheless stUl 
fervent. 

It may be remarked that the Malay Peninsula 
belongs, geographically and ethnographically, to 
Indo - China, a name which well expresses the 
fact that, with hardly any exception, the congeries 
of races inhabiting the peninsula from time im- 
memorial represent strata of races belonging to 
one or other of the two chief families of nations 
in various parts of Asia, viz. a Mongoloid and 
a non-Mongoloid, both terms being used broadly. 
Belonging to the latter family we have (1) Indo- 
nesians (defined by A. H. Keane* as the pre- 
Malay ‘Caucasic’ element, of which the Veddas 
and Korumba, and one at least of the Australian 
aboriginal races, are typical), often called * Dravi- 
dian’ (though, like ‘Malayo-Polynesian,’ this term 
should strictly be confined to linguistic affinities) ; 
on the other hand, we find, as representatives 
of the same great family, (2) a more highly de- 
veloped or specialized type, possibly the tall brown- 
skinned Polynesian. These two main Indonesian 
types are said to be represented in the peninsula, 
the pre-Malay ‘ Caucasic ’ element of the Kornmba- 
Vedda type, by the aboriginal Sakai, centred in 
S.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang (cf. one of the 
basic elements in the Malay langiiage),® while 
to the pre-Malay Oceanic ‘Caucasians’ (of the 
Polynesian or Maori type) belong the taller east 
coast ‘Malays’ of Kelantan and part of Patani. 
The latter may be described as very tall, some- 
what fleshy, large-limbed men, with light brown 
or cinnamon-coloured skins, straight or wavy 
black, sometimes nearly curly, hair, and regular, 
sometimes almost European, features. 

Again, the great Mongolian family of nations is 
represented both by the Siamese (or Thai) in the 
northern portion of the peninsula and by the 
Malays themselves in the southern part, the 
Malays proper being perhaps best regarded as 
a highly specialized offshoot of the southern or 
‘Oceanic’ Mongoloid race, immediately immigrant 
from central and southern Sumatra. They have 
long, lank, bluish-black, straight hair, of circular 
section, and are almost beardless, with skin of 
a dark yellow-brown or olive hue (or the ‘ colour 
of newlj'-fallen leaves ’) ; they are round-headed 
(brachycephalic), and often have more or less wide 

1 Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1890, p. 231. 

s K. 0. Winstedt, JIatav Grammar, Oxford, 1013, p. 12. 
•This connexion was first definitely asserted by Prof. Schmidt 
of Modling, Austria, and is now generally accepted ; it 
establishes an ultimate prehistoric relationship between Malay 
and the languages of the aborigines in the Peninsula ’ (ti.). 
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and flattened noses, and somewhat thick ears, and 
on the average are about 1'61 m. in height. 
The women are usually much shorter than the 
men. Both sexes have rather short, often almost 
stumpy, feet, with toes that are to some extent 
prehensile ; they ■will walk up a thin sloping pole 
leading to a raised platform or house-floor by 
gripping it with the hands and at the same time 
holding it between the great toe and remaining 
toes of each foot. Their joints are remarkably 
fine and small ; the dagger-ring of a well-developed 
old-style rebel chief, which was worn on his fore- 
finger, was too small for an average-sized little 
finger of a European. A jungle Malay can com- 
monly perform certain feats with his limbs that 
are impossible to a European unless he has been 
specially trained as an acrobat. 

In Sumatra the race was moulded by Indian 
influences into a comparatively civilized condition 
before they crossed to the peninsula. When they 
arrived, they found the coimtry occupied by the 
three pagan races (see below, (i)), whom they drove 
before them into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
and jungle-clad interior. It is thought that they 
also found some branch of the M6n-Khmer or 
M6n * races holding the coast-line and other points 
of vantage, and thus occupying almost the same 
relation towards the aboriginal races as the Malays 
do at the present day, and that they then partly 
absorbed the Mdns, by thinning them of their 
women, and partly drove them into the jangle. 
This episode is, however, a lost chapter in the 
history of the peninsula, although some such 
theory seems evidently necessary in order to ac- 
count for all the actually extant conditions. 

The Malays proper are but partially civilized, a 
graft upon a savage stock, allied not only to the 
Central and Southern Sumatrans and Indonesians, 
but also perhaps ultimate^ to the Chams of 
Champa.® See Cambodia, Chams. 

The hereditary savagery of the Malay nature, 
for many years after the introduction of the Brit- 
ish Eesidential system (introduced to curb the tur- 
bulent Malay Kajas, who were fostering piracy), 
continually broke out, the commonest form in 
which it showed itself being perhaps the Amok, 
the national Malay method of committing suicide, 
until the gradual strengthening of the right arm 
of British law made it too risky to indulge in, 
when by degrees it became unfashionable. Other 
striking evidence of the high-strung excitability 
of the Malay temperament is still to be seen in 
the form of the mysterious disease called latah 
(corresponding to what has been called ‘arctic 
hysteria’), which also has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

(5) Aborigines , — Various theories have been 
put forward as to the ethnological character of 
the several wild races which form the substratum 
of the population. It was held by the older ethno- 
logists that they belonged to a homogeneous group 
— a Negrito race modified by admixture with the 
Malay population. This is what has been termed 
the ‘Pan-Nemito’ theory of A. de Quatref^es, 
N. von Miklucho - Maclay, and others. This 
hypothesis, however, has proved untenable, and 
the result of later researches has established the 

1 Pronounced ' Mown.’ The Mflna, or Talaing, are remnants 
of an old pre-Malay (‘ Caucasio ’) race which once covered the 
whole of lower Burma. Ihe Talaing language is the oldest 
literary vernacular of Indo-China, and is fast dying out, though 
it is the original tongue upon which the Burmese alphabet 
and religion were modelled, and in which were composed the 
Mfln inscriptions, which go back to about the 11th cent, of our 
era. 

2 The Cham dialect has in recent years been shown to contain 
Malay elements (E. Aymonier and A. Cabaton, Diclionnairt 
iam-frantais, Paris, 1906). One of the most peculiar customs 

« ■! in this case non-Malay) attributed to the Chams is 
e women ask the men in marriage. 


fact that at least three® types are to be found 
among these primitive tribes. Of these tribes 
two, at least (the Semang and Sakai), can be found 
in a relatively pure state, though only in very 
limited areas, and the third (the Jakun) is probably 
nowhere really pure. Admixture between the 
three has taken place in varying degrees through- 
out the peninsula, and the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure anthropologically is to compare each tribe 
with the pure, unmixed standard or standards 
to which it is most closely related. By no other 
method can any really useful conclusions be reached, 
or, indeed, the drawing of the most fallacious in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1) Semang. — The Semang are a nomad Negrito 
race — comparable with the Negrito (Pygmy) 
peoples of Central Africa, and probably most 
closely connected with the Andamanese, whose 
group of islands lies off the Burmese coast at its 
southward end — belonging to a primitive group 
of peoples found to a ^eater or less extent as a 
relic of the aboriginal population as far as New 
Guinea and the Philippines, although it is remark- 
able that no traces of any such race have yet been 
quite proved in Borneo midway between these two 
Negrito centres. The physical characters of these 
people are short stature (1’491 mm. male, 1’408 
female), braehycephaly, skin varying from dark 
copper or chocolate to shiny black, liair wooUy, 
nose broad, lips everted, beard scanty. They 
extend from Patani to Kedah, and from Kedah to 
Mid-Perak and N. Pahang. 

In view of the fact that the Semang (or, as they 
are called on the east coast of the penmsula, Pang- 
an) are so freg^uently described as being of Negro 
character — ‘like Airican negroes seen through 
the reverse end of a field-glass ’ ® — it cannot be too 
strongly stated that this is a mistake. At the 
utmost, it may be conjectured, with W. H. Flower, 
that they represent, with the true Pygmies, an 
original undeveloped stock from which the Papuans, 
like the Negroes, may have branched, off. _ But even 
for this theory there are many difficulties, and it 
cannot be said to have been in any way established. 
Hence the Negrito and the Negro must be regarded 
as totally different races — the former having short 
or round heads and the latter being long-headed. 

(2) Sakai. — The Sakai were at one time regarded 
as Semang admixed with Malay, but are now 
clearly differentiated as a separate and independent 
type ® most nearly akin to the Dravidian group of 
peoples. They are taller than the Semang (aver- 
age height 1’604 mm. male, 1’437 female), dolicho- 
cephalic, skin very variable, light to dark brown, 
hair wavy, nose fine and small, cheek-bones broad, 
mouth small, lower lip full and projecting, beard 
as a rule non-existent. The habitat of the purest 
Sakai is S.E. Perak and N.'W. Pahang. 

(3) Jakun, — The Jakun are a mixed group in- 
habiting especially the south of the peninsula, 
probably everywhere blended, to a varying extent, 
with Semang and Sakai. This fact is the more 
remarkable since a relatively important element 
running throughout all the aboriginal dialects m 

1 Wilkinson has recently suggested that five aboriginal 
types should be recognized. When, therefore, the new elemei^ 
such as would be required in order to form the two propo&ra 
now types, have been differentiated, and these elements are aii 
shown not to be referable to either one or the other of ttie inr 
types already identified, the problem will have reached a furcne 
stage of development. Certainly, as there are stiU some une • 
plained points, it is probable that some further racial eleme 
may eventually he isolated (see F.M.S. Govt, Papers <m M ¥ 
Subjects : Aboriginal Tribes, _ , -corn. 

a Hugh Clifford, In Court and London, 

172. But this is a microscopic slip for an nj-ru 

as much as any other ten men to tan^ianze the English p 
with the peoples of Malaya. _ ^ , 

a This nli-important differentiation was firrt clearly 
by B. Martin ; see his magnum opus, Jnlandstamme (Ur maiar 
isehm Ualbinsel, Leipzig, 1905. 
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varying degrees eonsists of some Malayo-Poly- 
nesian tongue, the vocahulary of •which shows 
affinities with the Malayan languages of the Far 
Eastern Archipelago, unlike modern (peninsular) 
or standard Malay. The reason for this is not 
apparent, unless we may conjecture that at some 
remote period a race whose national speech was of 
this Mal^o-Polynesian type prevailed in the pen- 
insula. The Jakun may he classified as consisting 
of at least three related groups, blended as above. 
In so far as they are of Malayan type, they should 
be to that extent regarded as aboriginal Malays. 
In physical character they are a little taller than 
the Sakai, the head is hrachycephalic, the skin 
dark coppery, hair long, straight, and smooth, 
nose thick, flat, and short ; the eyes show little 
tendency to obliquity, and the mouth is large and 
broad, with well-formed lips. The Jakun proper 
are divided by the Malays into HiU Tribes (Drang 
or Jakun Bukit) and Sea Jakun (Drang Laut). 

The surest test in regard to these tribes is the 
hair-character ; hence we may distinguish the 
three main racial groups as ulotrichi (‘ woolly- 
haired’), cymotrichi (‘wavy-haired’), and lisso- 
trichi (‘ smooth-haired ’), 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable ad- 
mixture between all the wild tribes, but, owing in 
particular to their being still pagans, it is improb- 
able that they have been materially afiected by 
intermingling with the Malays, since nothing 
coifld be rarer than that a Malay woman should 
demean herself by marrying a heathen husband. 
The case is rather the other way about, since a 
Malay marrying a woman of the wild tribes would 
see that his children were brought up as Muham- 
madans, while in many districts, especially in 
Kedah, the adoption of the Muhammadan religion 
by a large portion of the aboriginal Semang element 
has caused them to be reckoned as part of the 
recognized Malay population. 

3. Culture. — (a) Malays . — Apart from such ten- 
dencies as have already been mentioned, the Malay 
character may be regarded as a softened and more 
civilized form of the Mongol, since under ordinary 
circumstances he may be relied upon to show him- 
self a peaceable, quiet, civil, and loyal subject, 
though he still retains much of his old proud 
sensitiveness, and in inland districts he is still 
reserved in his ways of life, and to some extent 
suspicious of strangers. In countries where he is 
less trammelled by civilization, the Malay is fre- 
quently of a bold and even savage character and 
makes an excellent soldier ; there should, there- 
fore, be no doubt that with training he would soon 
develop first-rate soldierly qualities. His alleged 
laziness is due in part to his natural reserve, which 
allows more pushing races to outstrip him, and in 
part to the simplicity of his life, and to the absence 
of any spur to industry in a land where the climate 
supplies out of its o'mi superabundance the greater 
part of his few simple wants — a land which to him 
IS a veritable ‘ island of fruits,’ of ‘ bowery hollows 
crowned -with summer sea.’ It must be remem- 
bered, too, that before the advent of the British 
the employment by his rulers of the Tcrah or corvde 
system, as well as the wide prevalence of debt- 
slavery, made it difficult for the average Malay to 
reap the reward of his labour. 

Among the institutions of the Malay race which 
it shares more or less with other races in the same 
region are the use of sea-canoes (prahxis^ once 
associated with piracy), the building of houses 
on piles (inland as well as on the border of tidal 

1 These prahus, being roomy boats paddled by large numbers 
o( men, and 0 ! extremely shallow draught, could habitually elude 
pursuit by men-of -wars’ boats by slipping over the Innumerable 
rlvcr-b.ars ol the peninsula, and escaping into the network of 
salt-water creeks. It was not till the second half of the 19th 
cent, that the prahu was vanquished by the paddle-wheel. 


rivers), the use of the blowpipe -with poison-tipped 
darts (now practically confined to the aborigines), 
and the kris, the sarong (the national Malay plaid 
skirt-like garment, closely corresponding to the 
kilt of our otvn Highlanders, though worn some- 
what longer on the western seaboard of the penin- 
sula), the filing, gold-plating, and blackemng of 
the teeth (now all but completely obsolete customs), 
the use of the balei, or council-haU (now confined 
to Rajas), and a strong belief in animism. In 
spite of being animists at heart, however, the 
Malays are not infrequently more or less bigoted 
Muhammadans, being in this respect at the very 
antipodes to the Battak of Sumatra, who have a 
literature of their own, and who are still to some 
extent inclined to be cannibals. 

The Malay traditions and romances contain dis- 
tinct references to human sacrifices, which would 
appear to have lasted until the advent of the 
British. The men show mechanical skill of a high 
order, and would probably respond readily to a 
more advanced training especially in engineering. 
Many are still adept in manual arts, notably in 
those belongin" to the jungle and the sea. 

The material culture of the Malay is of the in- 
sular Malayan (chiefly Sumatran) character. It 
has never been influenced by Hinduism to such an 
extent as, for instance, the culture of Java (as 
exemplified in the architecture of Borobudur and 
other famous temples of aneient date in that 
island). The Malays are skilled and artistic crafts- 
men in certain arts, though in others they are 
somewhat conspicuously backward. Their textile 
work reaches a high standard, and they display 
considerable ingenuity in their weaving processes 
and in combining their dyed threads to produce 
elaborate and often intricate patterns, among which 
a variety of check patterns predominate. In metal- 
work, especially in the working of silver, their 
taste is, under favourable circumstances, less florid 
than the Indian and less coarse than the Chinese. 
In ornamenting metal and damascening, in inlay- 
ing, and especially in niello-work, their work, both 
in design and in technique, is excellent of its kind. 
Distinction in such branches of metallurgy as the 
manufacture of blades for their krisses, and other 
weapons, is rare, though not non-existent ; a high 
degree of skill in the adornment of the hilts of 
weapons and the sheaths in which they are kept is 
appreciably common. They pay special attention 
to the manufacture of waved Kns-blades, and their 
damascene-work is a technical process of consider- 
able elaboration, the more so because the propor- 
tions and even, in some cases, the ornamentation 
of the blade are determined by an elaborate set of 
rules governing the dimensions and intended pro- 
perties of the various portions. These rules are 
not entirely technical, though compliance with 
them requires some degree of technical skill, but 
are in part magical, and designed to secure excel- 
lence in the blade and success in its employment. 
Similar rules are sometimes applied in a lesser 
degree to the ^parang (woodman’s knife). Metal 
casting by the ci're pordkie process is kno'wn and 
employed not only for copper but also for white 
metal or tutenague (sometimes popularly called 
‘ tooth and egg ’ metal). Coins (round cash) were 
formerly cast on the east coast in the form of 
‘ cash-trees,’ from which the cash were snipped off, 
and before the British entered the country the 
superfluous tin vyas run into ingots shaped like 
elephants, crocodiles, cocks, etc., which were used 
as currency.^ Time was reckoned by water-clock 
(ns in India and Ceylon_ and also, it may be men- 
tioned, in ancient Britain). Thus for the mains at 
cock-fights in Kedah it was kept by means of a 

1 E. C. Temple, The Obsolete Tin Currency and Honey of the 
Federated Malay States, Mazgaon, 1914 (reprinted from I A). 
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perforated half coco-nut shell set afloat in a water- 
bucket, and timed to sink in a definite period. 
Pottery is made both with and without the wheel, 
and also by moulding in a split trunk, but in a few 
places only, and is often crude; on the west, in 
some cases, Indian influence is traceable, the types 
being both graceful and artistic. In some cases 
haematite, which turns black on firing, is used as a 
varnish. The wide-spread use of bamboo and the 
palm-spathe bucket as a receptacle is, no doubt, 
responsible for the lack of a more extended de- 
velopment of fictile ware, in spite of the great 
abundance of clays suitable for porcelain. On the 
east coast generally, and less commonly on the 
west, mat-making is a fine art ; at Malacca highly 
artistic baskets are made of twisted strips of pan- 
danus. The woodwork of the Malays, as shown in 
the ornamentation of household utensils, as well as 
on the structural side of house and boat manufac- 
ture and furniture, is excellent, though as regards 
mere ornament it is decidedly scanty — the heart- 
breaking effect of the superficial Muhammadan 
veneer which has been imposed on the Malays 
from without. The further from such influences, 
the commoner such ornament becomes, and the 
better its quality. The Malays are especially in- 
genious in adapting means to ends and in conform- 
ing to the conditions of their surroundings ; their 
houses are well adapted to the conditions of life 
of a jungle-dwelling race, whilst the seaworthy 
qualities of the Malay jjraAu, or sailing-boat, bear 
witness to the reputation of the Malay as a sailor.' 

(6) Aborigines . — The culture of the wild tribes 
presents generally many features of similarity. 
The inland tribes are still nomads to some extent, 
existing largely by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce or their search for fruits and roots of the 
jungle. But most of them practise a primitive 
agriculture, sowing in a rude way small patches of 
rice or millet; their method of cultivating their 
half-wild orchard-trees, which grow as well in the 
jungle as elsewhere, is limited to throwing away 
in certain patches of the jungle the seeds or stones 
of the fruit they have eaten. The Sea Jakun are 
especially skilled in all devices for securing a liveli- 
hood along the foreshore, while the jungle tribes 
give evidence of a high degi'ee of ingenuity in 
slaying and snaring their game by hunting and 
tr^ping. 

The Semang are the most nomadic of the pagan 
tribes, though they are now taking to agriculture. 
Their typical clothing consists of a girdle of leaves 
or barkcloth, or, on festal occasions, a belt of 
shining black strings, made of the rhizomorph of 
a toadstool. Their typical habitations are of a 
primitive character, consisting of mere lairs, or 
rock-shelters, or of simple round or rectangular 
leaf-shelters planted on the ground or in trees. 
Those of a more developed type are large enough 
to shelter a whole tribe, each individual having a 
separate fire and bamboo sleeping-place. Fre- 
quently the head is more or less shaved and the 
teeth are filed to form a concave surface, possibly 
in accordance with a once usual Malay custom. 
They do not circumcise or (as a rule) chew betel, 
nor do they tatu or scarify the body. They have 
no boats, but use bamboo rafts on the river-reaches. 
Their most distinctive weapon is the bow with 
poisoned arrows ; in fact, among the pagan tribes, 
the bow is, in the present writer’s opinion, good 
prima facie evidence of Semang admixture ; the 
northern Sakai, who also possess it, have most 
likely borrowed it from the Semang. Almost all, 
however, now also employ the bamboo blowpipe, 
of a different type from that of the Sakai, the idea 

1 See H. Warington Smyth, 'Boats and Boat-building in the 
Malay Peninsula,’ in Journal oftjit Soc. of Arts, 1902 (reprinted 
In ZA xixv. (1906] 07 U.). 


of which has been copied, in all probability, from 
their Sakai neighbours. 

The Semang have no organized body of chiefs, 
but each tribe has a single head-man. The tribes 
are organized in villages, each under a chief, to 
whom disputes are referred. Quarrels between 
villages were settled by meetings of these chiefs. 
Complete equality exists as between individuals, 
and aU property is held in common. Crime is rare, 
and punishable generally by fines. 

The Sakai, a mountain race, are still largely 
nomadic. Their habitations consist of tree huts 
and temporary shelters ; their clothing is a loin- 
cloth of tree-bark, though they also decorate them- 
selves on occasion with a girdle of leaves. They 
tatu the face and practise scarification and body- 
painting, and sometimes wear a porcupine quill or 
a_ metal ring through the nasal septum. Their dis- 
tinctive weapon is the bamboo blowpipe. Agri- 
culture is of a very primitive type, the principal 
implement being a digging-stick. They use neither 
boats nor rafts. The ornamentation of their im- 
plements, more especially the blowpipe and quiver, 
IS considerably more artistic than that of the other 
aboriginal races. 

Their social order, like that of the Semang, is 
of a primitive type ; the only functionary is the 
pSnghulu (Mai. ‘ head-man ’),' who has every right 
over his tribe. Except when enforcing his position, 
however, he is only the equal of his fellow tribes- 
men. The office is hereditary, but, failing a direct 
heir, the pSnghulu may appoint his successor during 
his lifetime. In their laws the penalty of death is 
reserved for murder, the relatives of the victim 
being the executioners. Cases of this kind are rare. 
For theft, also rare, the punishment is exclusion 
from the tribe. For other crimes the delinquent 
makes compensation, or pays a fine. Individual 
property does not exist, its place being taken by 
family property. The family as a unit cultivates 
the land, and the produce is shared between the 
members. The limits of the famUy property are 
designated by the p&ngknlu, and abandoned land 
may not be taken up without his consent. 

A more highly developed social order exists among 
the Jakun, or aboriginal Malayans, as represented, 
e.g., by the Southern Sakai, who show strong 
>Ialayan influences. 

The Jakun are still to some extent a community 
of hunters, although among the Land_ Jakun agri- 
culture is practised, more especially rice-planting. 
Their clothing resembles that of the_ Malays, but 
is scantier. They sometimes file their teeth to a 
point. Their typical weapon is a blowpipe of 
Wmboo, or, as in Kuantan, uniquely made of two 
half cylinders of wood fitted together for the 
purpose — corresponding exactly to a form of blow- 
pipe used in Peru. They have no bows. They 
use spears and cutlasses ; in some cases they also 
carry sword and kris like the Malays. They live 
in huts built on piles and use ‘ dug-out ’ boats of 
hollowed tree-trunks, but on the river only, not on 
the sea. They still use face- and body-paint, but 
do not tatu or scarify the face. Their marriage 
customs include, like those of the Malays, ‘ bnde- 
purchase,’ the ceremony of eating together, and, m 
addition, the bride-chase, which takes place 
a large bell-shaped mound, constructed lor the 
occasion, or an ant-hill or tree, if the tribe is a 
land one, or in a dug-out canoe— the form which 
it took among the sea-gypsies { Orang Laut). Their 
social organization is of a distinctly higher type 
than that of either Semang or Sakai. The cliiei 
of their tribe, the batin, is the head of a 
of villages, and has certain subordinate ofheers 
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who represent or act for him upon occasion. Thus, 
among the Besisi of Langat, the batin is the arbiter 
of all disputes referred to him by the sub-chiefs, 
besides being the priest at marriages, the magician 
in cases of illness or disaster, and the judge whose 
duty it is to punish wrong-doing. His substitute 
is the jinang. Their subordinate, knoum ns the 
pSnghtilu balai, has charge of the tribal feasts and 
councils, whilst the jukrah (probably=:Mal. jitm- 
krah, or ‘corvde officer’) is the summoner of the 
tribe ; the penglima is the batin’ s executive officer. 
Among the Benua each batin has authority within 
his own jurisdiction, but difficult or unusual cases 
are referred to a council composed of all the batim. 
In this division of the Jalcun, as indeed among all, 
crime against personal property is rare, and is ex- 
piated by payment of fines in the form of coarse 
Chinese plates or saucers. One half of the fine 
goes to the batin and one half to the injured person. 
The office of batin descends, as a rule, from father 
to son, except among the Johor Jakun, where the 
eldest son has to be accepted by the tribe, and, if 
his brothers as well as himself are rejected, a 
stranger to the family is elected. If suitablei the 
sons of minor officials would be appointed by the 
batin to succeed their father. The inheritance of 


property was generally from father to children, but 
varied from tribe to tribe in the proportion assigned 
to sons and daughters or to wife and other relatives. 
Property held by a man before marriage among the 
Mantra was assigned on his death to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. 

4. Languages. — (a) J/afaj/.— The Malay language belongs to 
tho Malayo-Polynesian famffi’, related lorma ol which occur 
sporadically over an amazingly vast Insular area, extending 
Irom Formosa In the North to New Zealand In the South, and 
Irom Madagascar in the West to Easter Island In the Eastern 
Paoiflc.l Malay itself has, moreover, verj’ considerable import- 
ance as a lingua jranca over a great part of the same region. 
In recent years a connexion has been sought between the 
Malayo-Polynesian family ol languages and a family of 'Austro- 
Asiatio’ languages, including S.E. Asia, MuijiJi (Central India), 
Khasi (Assam), JIfin, or Talaing, and Khmer, or Cambodian 
(Indo-(3hina), Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of tho 
Malay Peninsula; ' this connexion is now generally accepted.' * 
This fact would actually link up the Malayan language in pre- 
historic times with the corresponding element in the Sakai and 
Semang dialects of the peninsula. This theory is entirely the 
work of Schmidt ; but 0. 0. Blagden’s work 3 in tabulating tbe 
various elements in these aboriginal dialects Drst made this 
identification possible. 

The Malay tongue, by which the standard speech of the 
peninsula and E.0, Sumatra is meant, is of an agglutinative 
character, the roots being, as a rule, unchanged, and new 
words being formed by means ol aSixes, infixes, and reduplica- 
tion. Tho roots are mostly dissyllabic, and the derived words 
frequently very numerous, while any harsh juxtaposition of 
consonants is avoided, by means of cither assimilation or 
dissimilation, following certain recognized euphonic rules. 

From a phonetic point of view, Malay shows a remarkably 
small, almost a minute, number of changes during tho last four 
centuries. At an earlier period it had, however, become mor- 
phologically simplified, analysis showing the development of the 
modem affix system out of an earlier and more restricted sub- 
stratum of similar jmrticles common to Malay itself and to the 
islands of the archipelago.^ 

.. ... .. (jj Malay ore Sanskrit, and in- 

. : and intellectual ideas, with 

and botanical terms, a court 
vocabulary, and a large number of everj’day words.* 

The plural is theoretically formed by reduplication, though, 
as a rule, in the vernacular speech no difference Is made 
between plural and singular. Reduplication is, however, olso 
employed to express a metaphorical meaning. Thus we have 
orang, ‘person’ or 'man' (whence orang-utan, ‘man of the 
woods’ or ‘wild man’), but orang-orang. ‘pupil of the eye’ 
(corresponding to what are called, in Elizabethan literature, 
‘ children,’ or ‘ babies of tho eye ’) ; kuching, ‘ cat,’ but kuching- 
kuching, ‘ biceps muscle ’ (from the play of the muscle ; the 
Romans, by a curious antithetical metaphor, compared it to a 
little mouse— mfisculus). Simiiar metaphorical reduplications 
give us Intila, ‘horse,’ but ktida-kuda, ‘wooden horse’ or 
support (as in our own towel-horse); and tupai, ‘squirrel,’ 


1 For Illustration of this astonishingly wide range see below, 
p. 85St>. 

2 See above, p. 849, n. 2. 

t \V. W. Skeat and 0. O. Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1900, vol. ii. ch. iv. ‘ Language.’ 

4 Winstodt, p. 12. 

s W. Maxwell, Malay Grammar, London, 18SS, Introd. 
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but tupai-tupai, ‘ belaying pin ’ (on a mast, which is compared 
to a squirrel running up a tree). 

With regard to the difiicult question of the penultimate 
accent, Winstedti (with H. van der Wall and Gerth van Wijk) 
has recently (1913) come to the conclusion that the stress falls, 
even in standard Malay, upon the penultimate syllable, both in 
the case of simple words and in words that ore mere derivatives. 
In this he is probably correct, although it is far from being in 
accordance with the usually received opinion. 

The Malay parts of speech frequently fail to coincide with our 
own : a root-word or radical, e.g., may often be used either ns 
a substantive or os an adjective, with complete indifference, 
and the same remark bolds true of substantive and verb. 
Words which logically would have priority take precedence of 
those which should not do so. Thus the actual subject or thing 
talked about, having prior importance logically, precedes any 
word which is merely qualificatory ; also the normal sentence- 
order is subject, verb, object. Thera is no inflexion for gender, 
number, or case, and the syntax is as simple ns that of ’pidgin 
English.’ Thus it has been accurately remarked that the lines, 

‘ Little boy, box of paints. 

Licked his toy, joined the Saints,’ 
would be verbose to a Mala}', who would express it os follows : 

' Little boy, box paint[s], 

Lickled] toy, jom[ed) Salnt{s].’2 

Similarly an up-country European traveller who happened to 
inquire whether there would be time for him to reach a neigh- 
bouring village before nightfall might be puzzled to receive by 
way of reply the mysterious monosyllabic ‘ Can ’ or ‘ Dark ’ (as 
the case might be), the meaning in the first case being that he 
could safely reckon on doing so, and in the second that night 
would fall before he reached his destination. 

Malay may, therefore, be thought of — if such an expression 
may be allowed — as a kind of ‘shorthand speech’ — a fact 
which is the more remarkable because in the written literary 
lanraage it often reaches the opposite extreme of exuberant 
verbosity. 

The dialects of Malay are many and varied, but the three 
that are of most importance to the present subject are : (a) the 
dialect of Kelontan and Patani, (b) the dialect spoken in Nfigri 
Sembilan (i.e. especially in Naning and Rembau), and (c) the 
Riau-Johor dialect (spoken in Selangor, Perak, Pahang, etc.). 
Of these the Drst is that which especialiy shows survivals from 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongue, to which reference was made 
above. This correspondence, moreover, is fairly close, as cay 
be seen from the Maori nia=MaIay duo (‘two’); Maori t’koa 
Malay ikan (‘fish’); cf. even the Easter Island »nate=Malay 
mofi'C'dead’); Malagasy indana=Malay fiufon (‘moon’); For- 
mosan pidfa/;=Mnlay perak (‘silver’).® Even New Guinea 
dialects (usually supposed to be free from Malay) contain some 
words of evident Malay origin. In view of other evidence, it 
seems permissible to believe that this particular Malay dialect 
of the east coast of the peninsula forms a much-needed link 
between standard Malay and the nearest Malayo-Polj'nesian 
languages, and, further, that it was from this precise district 
on the continental seaboard of south-eastern Asia that this 
Malayan dialect spread throughout the Poljmesian islands. Tho 
corresponding social links are (o) their very similar kin-systems 
.-'tabu. 

' ■ —Tho languages of the wild tribes are 

’ dialectej each confined to a relatively 
small area. They are rapidly disappearing, especially in tho 
southern districts of the peninsula, their place being taken by 
Malay ns the wild tribes become more nearly assimilated with 
Malays in status and culture under modern conditions. Setting 
aside purely local and unimportant differences, tho linguistic 
material, scanty as it is in most cases, has been classified into 
three main groups, which may be referred to three principal 
types or standards : (i.) typical Semang dialects, best repre- 
sented by the speech of the aborigines in central Kedah and tho 
adjoining State of Raman ; (ii.) typical Sakai dialects, the best 
specimens coming from south-eastern Perak and the adjoining 
district of Pahang ; and (iii.) in the southern part of the penin- 
sula, the Jakun dialects, which may be classed together as 
Jakun or Malayan in spite of the fact that they contain a large 
number of Sakai words, because the great bulk of their words 
are Malayan and not Sakai, although they do not afford material 
BO favourable for clear type-differentiation as is found among 
the Sakai and Semang. Both in phonology and in vocabulary 
the Sakai and Semang show considerable divergence, but 
between the strongly contrasted tj-pe-dialects are intermediate 
variations, the linguistic evidence thus supporting the ethno- 
logical data in pointing to contact and admixture. 

Roughly spealting, the dialects fall into groups which corre- 
' ' the anthropological varieties 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ the case of Sakai and Semang. 

' ’ . languages and the elemente 

wnicn have eiiiered into lueir composition something has 
already been said. It is clear that all the dialects as now 
spoken contain a considerable number of purelj’ Malay words, 
more or less modified in pronunciation bp the borrowers. In 
addition to these loan-words, however, which are easily identlfl- 
nble, there la a considerable element remaining which is not 
traceable to standard Malay. The latter element, of which we 
have already spoken, was not developed within the peninsula, 
and this and the Malayo-Polynesian factor in tho aboriginal 
dialects which is akin to the iusular Malay spoken In the Slalay 
Archipelago together make up what is perhaps the largest com 
ponent in the languages of the aborigines. A third and still 

1 P. 8L 2 'VN'instedt, p. 178. * See above, p, 858*. 
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more interesting element has been proved to show a very close 
affinity with the Jlfln-Khmer or MSn dialects o{ western Indo- 
china. The identifications, though certain and numerous and 
even striking, are rather disappointing, if considered as a 
vocabulary percentage. Sidney Bay himself once remarked to 
the present writer : ‘ What is the use of our assuming fas certain 
scholars had done] that the Sakai dialects are identifiable with 
Mfin, when ail that has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulary? The question is, what is the remaining 
80 percent?’ 

To reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai syntax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology ; 
the modem Jakun dialects are of no less importance. In each 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely sui generis. It is clear that the Semang 
dialects did not originally belong to the IMn-Annam group. 
These words relate to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Negntos. Rela- 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remains 
completely hypothetical ; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognizable in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem. For the 
unidentffied element in Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a Mfln-Annam origin. 
In the case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but they 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang ; on the contrary, a 
large number of Jakun words are certainly allied to Sakai, and 
Wilkinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both KSnaboi and the common element in which 
Mantri, Beduanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language. 

5. Religion ; greater gods.— (a) Malay. — The 
official Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Muhammadanism, but the popular 
beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more primitive 
type or belief, of shamanistic character. Folklore, 
charm-books, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon — so far as their 
names go — are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, but not entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu divinities, we find Visnu, 
the preserver, Brahma, the creator, Batara Guru * 
(Siva), Kala,“ and Seri” simultaneously invoked 
by the magician. Of the greater divinities Batara 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important ; in other words, the 
Malays ivere of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the HiJcayat Sang Samba, the Malay version of 
the Bhaumalcapya, Batara Guru appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with Brahma and Visnu as 
subordinate deities. He alone has the "Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that he ‘ could restore the 
dead to life ’ ; and that to him all prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theological terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang (‘ the deity ’) and Batara are used mostly 
of the older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Guru, seem 
to have transferred it to a hunting-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities ivith the ‘ Spectre,’ or 
‘ Demon Huntsman,’ though pure Hinduism would 
certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
deadly sins of that religion) as a pursuit fit for one 
of their deities. Further, the Malays distinguish 
between a good and a bad side of Batara Guru’s 
character, which may point back to the combina- 

1 (7«n<=splrihial guide. Batara is Skr. bhaUdra, ‘highly 
honourable’ ; in Jav. (Manjapahit) apd SeJ. Mai. it=‘king.’ 

2 Skr. hdla, ‘ black,’ an epithet of Siva. 

3 Skr. Sri, goddess of good fortune and wife of Vltsu. 


tion into one of what were originally two distinct 
personalities, Batara Guru and Kala. Thus the 
Malay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
betiveen the land-sphere of Batara Guru and the 
dominion of a third deity called ‘ Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws ' (Toh Panjang Kuku). This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again be 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Guru of the sea is identified 
by some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the god of mid-currents (Mambang Tali 
Hams). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced by 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

(b) Pagan races . — In view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in making any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying by questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his o'wn methods of investigation are at fault 
in these matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 
Jakun, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
longs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the affairs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely in touch with 
mundane affairs, whoso powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise and who at every 
turn must be propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 

According to one account, Ta’ Bonn (‘ Grandfather Bonn ') is 
a povrerful but benevolent being described as the maker 01 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the pr^ent TOter 
by the Semang of Kedah as being ‘ like a Malay Baja ; tnere 
was nobody above him.’ He is the moon’s husband ana mes 
with Ag-Ag, the crow who is the sun’s husband, in the rastcrn 
heavens. Ta’ Bonn has four children, two male and two female 
His mother Yak is the old Biirth-mother, and lives underCTOuna 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Kakuh, wno 
lives in the west. He is dangerous and very black. That is 
why the east is bright and the west dark. The hefivcns are w 
three tiers, the highest of which is called Kakuh, and which are 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant c^-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trying to enter mo 
heavens. . , 

The naturalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous ; from his place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclude 
that Ta’ Ponn is a spirit of the rising sun. in 
addition it has been maintained that the oemang 
recognize two other superior deities, Kari, a tlumder- 
god, the supreme creator, ruler, and judge, and rie> 
a related but subordinate divinity, who, 

Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, noi - 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, ana 
the point still awaits the collection of inrtn 
material. 
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The religion of the Sakai is more shamanistic in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any 
corresponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The Jakun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shadowy. The Mantri say that Tuhan 
Di-Bawah, lord of the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting everything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe in 
one god. Firman,^ who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Arabio name of 
Tuhan Allah j the grotesquely slight influence, 
however, that is really exercised bv Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of God, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6 . Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts. — (a) Malay. 
— Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in Malay mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to tbe law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are the yin, or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hmdu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala“ 
Raja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a mani- 
festetion of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to be con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the difficult problems of how the Black and 
Wliite Genii come to be regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with Maharaja Deva, ‘ great 
king of the gods.’ The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful (jin isldm) and bad (jin 
A:^r),_this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to special objects — 
e.g., the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments. The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to derive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man’s creation. 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
religion the Muhammadan belief in angels (Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefs, four in number penned in 
the four comers of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
olhantu. Of these there are many varieties. Eantu 
kiibor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
murdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
see an opportunity ; hanht ribut is the storm-fiend ; 
hantu ayer and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rimba, deep forest demons ; liantu bSrok, the 
baboon-demon ; nantu bHian, the tiger-demon ; 
and hantu songkei, the ‘loosening’ demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall’ 
demons (bota, gasi-gasi, and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people’ (fiidadari or jtSri), who are of 
foreim origin ; echo® spirits (orang bunyian), spirits 
of whom little is known except that they are good 

iBut this nnmc {—Firman, ‘Word ot God') is clearly 
borrowed, like AlUb, from Muslim sources. 

* Possibly Skr. iaAiara, ‘ benefloent,’ an epithet of Siva, 

• Or • hidden.’ 


fairies and very easily cheated ; blood-sucking 
demons of various kinds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity) ; and others such as the hantu 
kopek, which is the equivalent of our own night- 
mare. 

(6) Pagan races. — Except in one or two cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 
Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at which they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in which the B6sisi believe include 
the wind-demon (jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Rachado); the 
demonic legion (jtn sa-ribu), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon (jin sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably tbe gutta, eagle wood, _ and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects — e.g., canoes, treasure-jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its ^irit. 

The Demon Huntsman (hantu si ouru) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
■wild boar and the sambhar-dite.r. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
Wends with him, and, when they have invoked 
him_, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
sickness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders graves in the form of wild 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. 

7. The soul. — (a) Malay. — In Malay beliefs the 
sSmangat (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. It is about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal owner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the s&mangat cannot be the ' soul ’ because it is 
believed to quit the body and wander about during 
sleep, and that it must therefore be a spirit of 
vitality. But this very same reasoning would show 
that it cannot be a spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,’ however, is the 
native (and our own mediceval) idea of the soul, 
which is something very different from the soul of 
our modem ideaGstio Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost be described, in comparison 
with its medireval prototype, as a ‘ super-som,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea of the soul in 
wl’.ich we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, 
usually, though not necessarily, identified with its 
embodiment (tbe body of its owner). As the 
semangat is separable from the body, it follows 
that, if called in the right way, it may be made to 
follow — a powerful weapon in the hands of an 
enemy or lover who possesses the requisite magical 
powers. When abducted, it may be imprisoned in 
a lump of earth, a cloth, or a wax mannikin. 'The 
lump of earth should have been in contact with the 
victim’s body — e.g., ivith the sole of the naked foot. 
An escaping or Bwooningsdmangat maybe recalled 
to the owner’s body ; hence the form of certain 
kinds of medical treatment. In the older charms 
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more interesting element has been proved to show a very close 
affinity with the JIfln-Khmer or Mdn dialects of western Indo- 
china. The identifications, though certain and numerous and 
even striking, are rather disappointing, if considered as a 
vocabulary percentage. Sidney Kay himself once remarked to 
the present writer : ‘ iVhat is the use of our assuming [as certain 
scholars had done] that the Sakai dialects are identifiable with 
Man, when all that has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulary ? The question is, what is the remaining 
80 percent?' 

To reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai syntax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology; 
the modem Jakun dialects are of no less importance. In each 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely sui generis. It is clear that the Semang 
dialects did not originally belong to the Mfin-Annam group. 
These words relate to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Negritos. Rela- 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remains 
completely hypothetical ; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognizable in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem. For the 
unidentified element m Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a Mfin-Annam origin. 
In the case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but they 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang; on the contrary, a 
lame number of Jakun words are certainly allied to Sakai, and 
■Wilkinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both KSnaboi and the common element in which 
Mantri, Beduanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language. 

S._ Religion: greater gods.— (ti) Malay. — The 
official Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Muhammadanism, bub the popular 
beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more primitive 
type of belief, of shamanistic character. Folklore, 
charm-books, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon— so far as their 
names go— are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, but nob entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu di-vinities, we find Visnu, 
the preserver, Brahma, the creator, Batara Guru* 
(&va), Kala,* and Seri® simultaneously invoked 
by the magician. Of the greater dmnities Batara 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important ; in other words, the 
Malays were of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the Sikayat Sang Samba, the Malay version of 
the Bhaumalcajpya, Batara Guru appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with Brahma and Visnu as 
subordinate deities. He alone has the Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that he ‘ could restore the 
dead to life ’ ; and that to him aU prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theological terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang {‘ the deity ’) and Batara are used mostly 
of the_ older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Guru, seem 
to have transferred it to a hunting-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities with the ‘ Spectre,’ or 
‘ Deiuon Himtsman,’ though pure Hinduism would 
certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
deadly sins of that religion) as a pursuit fit for one 
of their deities. Further, the Malays distinguish 
between a good and a bad side of Batara Guru’s 
character, which may point back to the combina- 

1 Cum = spiritual guide. Batara is Skr. bha\\&ra, 'highlj 
honourable' ; in Jar. (Manjapahit) apd Sel. MaL it=‘king.’ 

3 Skr. Hla, ‘ black,' an epithet of Siva. 

3 Skr. Sri, goddess of good fortune and wife of Tipju. 


tion into one of what were originally two distinct 
personalities, Batara Guru and Kala. Thus the 
Malay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
between the land-sphere of Batara Guru and the 
dominion of a third deity called ‘ Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws ' (Toh Panjang Kuku). This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again be 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Guru of the sea is identified 
by some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the god of mid- currents (Mambang Tali 
Hams). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced by 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

(b) Paga7i races . — In ■view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in making any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying by questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his o'wn methods of investigation are at fault 
in these matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 
Jakun, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
longs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the affairs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely in touch with 
mundane affairs, whose powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise and who at every 
turn must be propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 

According to one account, Ta' Bonn (‘Grandfather Bonn ') is 
a powerful but benevolent being described as the maker or 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the present vmter 
by the Semang of Eedah as being 'like a Malay 
was nobody above him.* He is the moon's husband and uvea 
with Sg-Ag, the crow who is the sun's husband, in the eastern 
heavens. Ta' Bonn has four children, two male and two femeio. 
His mother Yak is the old Earth-mother, and lives under^ounu 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Kakim, wno 
lives in the west. He is dangerous and very black. That is 
why the east is bright and the west dark. The heavens are m 
three tiers, the highest of which is called Kakuh, and which ar 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant c^-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trying to enter in 
heavens. _ . 

The naturalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous ; from his place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclnoe 
that Ta’ Ponn is a spirit of the rising sm. in 
addition it has been maintained that the Semang 
recognize two other superior deities, Kari, a thimder- 
god, the supreme creator, ruler, and judge, and irjs, 
a related but subordinate divinity, /u" 

Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, noi - 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, a 
the point still awaits the collection of fnrtner 
materiM. 
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The religion of the Sakai is more shamanistio in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any 
corresponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The Jakun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shado-\vy. The Mantri say that Tnhan 
Di-Bawah, lord of the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting eveiything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe in 
one god. Firman,^ who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Araoic name of 
Tuhan Allah; the grotesquely alight influence, 
however, that is really exercised by Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of God, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6. Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts. — (a) Malay. 
— Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in Malay mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to the law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are the yin, or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hindu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala® 
Baja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a mani- 
festetion of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to be con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the difficult problems of how the Black and 
Wliite Genii come to be regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with MahanajaDeva, ‘^eat 
king of the gods.’ The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful (jin islam) and bad (jin 
hdjir), this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to special objects — 
e.g., the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments. The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to uerive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man’s creation. 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
relimon the Muhammadan belief in angels (Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefs, four in number penned in 
the four corners of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
of hanUi. Of these there are many varieties. Bantu 
ktibor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
murdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
see an opportunity ; hantu rtbut is the storm-fiend ; 
hantuaycr and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rimha, deep forest demons ; hanUi berok, the 
baboon-demon ; hantu bUian, the tiger-demon ; 
and hantu songhei, the ‘loosening’ demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for -wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall’ 
demons (bota, gasi-gasi, and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people’ (bidadari or pSri), who are of 
foreim origin ; echo® spirits (orang bunyian), spirits 
of whom little is knoivn except that they are good 

1 But this name (=FirmSn, ‘Word of God") is clearly 
borrowed, like Allah, from Muslim sources. 

- Fomibly Skr. darttaro, ‘ henellcent,' an epithet of Siva. 

• Or ‘ hidden.' 


fairies and very easily cheated ; blood-sucking 
demons of various kinds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity) ; and others such as the hantu 
kopek, which is the equivalent of our ovvn night- 
mare. 

(b) Pagan races. — Except in one or two cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 
Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at which they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in -which the BSsisi believe include 
the wind-demon (jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Kachado); the 
demonic legion (jin sa-rihu), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon (jin sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably the gutta, eagle wood, _ and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects — e.g., canoes, treasure-jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its spirit. 

The Demon Huntsman (hantu si burn) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
wild boar and the sambhar-deei. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
friends with him, and, when they have invoked 
him, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
siclcness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders graves in the form of wUd 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. 

7. The soul. — (a) Malay. — In Malay beliefs the 
slmangat (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. It is about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal o-wner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the simangat cannot be the ‘ soul ’ because it is 
believed to quit the body and wander about during 
sleep, and that it must therefore be a spirit of 
vitality. But this very same reasoning -would show 
that it cannot be a spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,’ however, is the 
native (and our own medimval) idea of the soul, 
which is something very difierent from the soul of 
our modem idealistic Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost be described, in comparison 
with its medimval prototype, as a ‘ super-soul,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea or the soul in 
-which we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, 
usually, though not necessarily, identified with its 
embodiment (the body of its owner). As the 
semangat is separable from the body, it follows 
that, if called in the right way, it may be made to 
follow — a powerful weapon in the hands of an 
enemy or lover who possesses the requisite magical 
powers. When abducted, it may be imprisoned in 
a lump of earth, a cloth, or a wax mannikin. The 
lump of earth should have been in contact mth the 
-lictim’s body— e.g., -with the sole of the naked foot. 
An escaping or swooning sSmangat may be recalled 
to the owner’s body ; hence the form of certain 
kinds of medical treatment. In the older charms 
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the semangat ia distinctly referred to as being 
sevenfold, and, as a similar multiple division is 
found elsewhere among savages (PC^ i. 391 f.),^ 
this may be taken as original, although seven is a 
somewhat favourite number in Malay magic. 

The belief in the existence of seinangats does not 
confine them to human beings. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral s&mangats are clearly recognized. 
AVhile in the case of animals the semangat is a 
coxmterpart, on a reduced scale, of its embodiment, 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms the tree 
semangat or the ore semangat is usually an animal, 
whereas the rice semangat is treated as resembling 
a human infant. The semangat of the eaglewood 
tree, e.g., takes the form of a bird, the tin-ore 
semangat that of a buffalo, the gold-ore semangat 
that of a deer, and so forth. A dox or a treasure- 
iar may also have a semangat until chipped or 
Ijroken, when the semangat escapes from it. An 
interesting variation has been said to occur on the 
east coast of the peninsula, where the semangat of 
a particular kind of boat is called by a special name, 
mayor, as opposed to the usual soul-name, seman- 
gat? But there is no trace of this form on the 
west coast or apparently in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

_ This creed is no empty belief inoperative in daily 
life. It forms the basis of the Malay’s mental 
attitude and practice in all dealings with the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Although Malay animism is consistent and com- 
plete in extending the belief in the semangat to all 
nature, animate and inanimate, side by side with 
the purely animistic belief there is abundant evi- 
dence of a special Circe-like theory attributing 
animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and trees to an 
(accursed) human ori^. The elephant, tiger, bear, 
deer, crocodile, solid-crested hombill, and stick- 
insect are examples. Evidence of such anthro- 
pomorphic ideas is to be found not only in the 
folklore but in many magical ceremonies and 
charms of Malaya (on the semangat see, further, 
Indonesians). 

(6) Pagan races. — Of the conception of the 
slmangat held by the pagan tribes very little is 
known, and, lacking definite statement, their 
beliefs must be inferred from their methods of 
burial and treatment of the dead and their views 
of the life after death. 

According to the eastern Semang (Pangan) of 
Kelantan, each man has a semangat shaped exactly 
like himself, but ‘ red like blood ’ and ‘ no bigger 
than a grain of maize.’ It was passed on by the 
mother to her child. After death the s&mangats 
of the wise proceed to a paradise in the west in 
which grow fruit-trees. To reach it they cross a 
bridge consisting of the trunk of a colossal tree. At 
the end of the bridge sits a hideous demon, and 
such of the Semang as are scared by him fall into 
a vast boiling lake beneath, in which they smm 
for three years until the Lord of the Paradise of 
Fruit-Trees lets down his great toe for them to 
clutch, and in this contemptuous fashion pulls 
them out. The old and wise men for this reason 
were buried in trees, so that they could fly over 
the demon’s head. The western Semang believed 
that only the medicine-men went to the Land of 
Fruit ; the lay members of the tribe crossed the 
sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch-palms, 
wherein was the hole into which the sun fell at 
night. If they had committed any bad action, 
they started by the same road, but turned north 
to a land which had two months of day and one 
month of night. Among the Sakai it has been 

1 See also W, W. Skeafc, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp, 60, 
4Hj etc. It 13 Buiprising to find among Malaya this sevenfold 
division of Plato himself. 

* N. Annandale, ‘The Theory of Souls among the Malays of 
tne Malay Peninsula,* JRAS, Straits Branch, v. 3 [1909]. 


said that s&mangats proceed to a Hades {NSraha >) 
where they are washed clean by one ‘ Granny Lon". 
Breasts,’ and made to walk across a boiling cauldron 
on the sharp edge of a chopper. Bad sSmangats 
fall in, good ones escape to an Island of Fruit, 
where they wait until a friend comes to show them 
the way to the ‘ Husks of the Clouds.’ 

The Mantri possess peculiarly positive faith 
in the continued existence of the sSmangat after 
death. It leaves the body and is carried by Bayang 
Lasa either to N^angnan or to Fruit Island (Pnlan 
Buah), far away in the region of the setting sun, 
where all semangats dwell in harmony, marry, and 
have children. Those who die a violent death go 
to Bed Land (Tanah Merah), a desert place and 
barren, repairing thence to Fruit Island to get 
their nourishment. The Benua, on the other hand, 
believe that after death the semangat dissolves into 
nothingness again, having been fashioned from 
air by Pirman. Notwthstanding this, they hold 
that the semangats of medicine-men, while their 
animate bodies remain behind, are conveyed or 
carried to heaven in music. 

8. Animism. — ^Although it would in any case be 
justifiable to regard the attitude of the Malaya 
towards the kerdmat, or holy place, as a survival 
from an earlier stage of religious belief on the 
analogy of similar ideas among more primitive 
peoples, there is, in addition, abundant evidence 
to support the view that not only Muhammadanism, 
but also the popular ideas traceable to a modified 
Hinduism, are superimposed upon a form of religion 
in which animism was the predominant factor. 
A belief in spirits pervades the whole of the every- 
day life of the bulk of the people. The position 
and importance of the medicine-man or magician 
[pawang and bomor), the language of the innumer- 
able charms recited on any and every conceivable 
occasion, and the ceremonies which accompany 
any and every action or undertaking— even in some 
cases the most trivial — would in themselves point 
to this particular conclusion, even if we lacked 
the evidence supplied by the statemente of the 
Malays themselves with regard to their object 
and meaning. Important proof of this connexion 
is furnished by the relations of the Malays with 
animals, with trees, and with the crops, and 
especially by their remarkable beliefs with regard 
to mining. 

(a) Animals, — ^To nearly all animals, but especi- 
ally to the larger, the Malays attribute anthropo- 
morphic traits and, in some cases, superhuman 
powers. The elephant and tiger, e.g., are believeu 
to possess cities or districts in which they assume 
human form and live in houses. According to a 
legend ivhich comes from Labu in Selangor,_a man 
tracked an elephant to her home and married her 
in human form. She resumed her animal form 
when, on returning to his country against her 
express directions, he gave her food which inclnueu 
certain young tree-shoots. The tiger, which is an 
object of especial fear, is believed to be a demon in 
the form of a beast ; in the legendary ‘ Tiger vu- 
lage’ the roofs of the houses are thatched witn 
human hair, men’s bones are the rafters, and men s 
sldns the hut-walls. The original tiger was a boy 
found in the forest who changed into a tiger wnen 
beaten ivith many stripes by his schoolmMten 
The latter placed a ban upon him to compel uiro 
to ‘ask for’ his prey. The tiger therefore mm 
divination by leaves (of certain forest 
ascertain whether his petition for a victim has_ be 
granted. It may be added that he is also 
to doctor his wounds with leaf-poultices. \ 
belief in wer-tigers is one of the most deeply ■ 
grained of Malay superstitions, but the 
become such a being is believed to belong 
1 Skr. naraka, ‘hell.’ 
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to one tribe of Sumatrans, tlie Korinchi Malays, 
of whom there area number living in the peninsula. 
In one case a dead wer-tiger was identified by his 
possessing a gold tooth derived from his human 
original (see LYCANTHROPYb Both ghost-elephants 
and ghost-tigers are strongly believed in. They 
are distingnished by having one shrunken foot, are 
harmless, and are the tutelary spirits of certain 
regions of sacred localities. The most famous 
ghost-tigers of the peninsula dwelt on Mount Ophir 
(4000 ft.), near Malacca; in Selangor they were 
the guardians of a shrine on the summit of the 
Jugra HiU. The latter Avere formerly reputed to 
be the pets of the princess of Malacca ; thus the 
two stories Avere connected. The princess is said 
by local report to have established herself on Mount 
Ophir at the time of the Portuguese invasion, and 
still visits the hill in Selangor, accompanied by a 
handsome tiger, though herself invisible. When 
a tiger Avas killed, a public reception Avas accorded 
to him in the nearest village, at Avhich he was 
treated as a poAverful war-chief or champion, and 
was entertained by an exhibition of dancing and 
fencing. Both claAvs and whiskers of the tiger are 
greatly valued as charms ; the latter are sometimes 
tAvisted up Avith a man’s moustache, to strike terror 
into his enemies, and the former are imitated in 
the tiger’s claAv knives Avom on their fingers by 
the men who pretend to be Aver-tigers. 

Equally significant are the stories and beliefs 
connected Avith the mouse-deer or chevrotain. This 
animal occupies the place of Brer Rabbit in Malay 
folklore ; ' it figures in numberless proverbial say- 
ings and romances, and is honoured by the. title of 
Mentri Bfildkar, ‘the Vizier of the (secondary) 
Forest-growth.’ In the fire-getting ceremony it is 
said to ask for fire AvhereAvith to ‘ singe its mother- 
in-law’s feathers ’ (a bird). 

Hunting dogs are continually addressed as if 
they Avere human beings. It is, lioAvever, believed 
that it is unlucky to see them in the jungle, unless 
the person meeting them barks after the manner of 
a wUd dog before they have time to do so. Cats, 
in addition to possessing supernatural poAvers (e.g., 
in the rain-making ceremony), are lucky because 
they Avish for the prosperity of their oAvners. On 
the other hand, cat-killers, Avhen in purgatory, AviU 
be required to cut and carry coco-nut logs to the 
number of hairs on the cat’s body, AA-herefore cats 
are not ‘kUled,’ but only set adrift on rafts to 
perish of hunger.’ 

The flesh of SAvine is now regarded as unclean by 
the modem (Muhammadan) Malay, but there are 
indications that this was not ahvays the case ; thus 
a Avild pig’s paunch is required in a Malay recipe 
for turning brass into gold; the Avild pig, more- 
over, is hunted and eaten Avith aAridity by the 
AAuld jungle tribes, as is stiU the case in N . Borneo 
and other parts of the Malayan region. It may 
also be noted that the flesh of the buffalo is pre- 
ferred to that of the ox, and the former is used, 
and not the latter, for sacrificial feasts — a fact 
Avhich suggests an obscure survival of Hindu belief. 
The eartli itself is supported on the hom of a 
gigantic Avild buffalo. 

The attitude of the Malays toAvards Avild animals 
and their belief in their magical poAvers are further 
indicated by the fact that in hunting and trapping 
no skill can avail unless it is itself supported by 
magic, by special charms supplied by the medicine- 
man, and by formulas to be repeated in setting the 
traps and snares or Avhen actually engaged in 
hunting operations, either to ensure success or to 
serve as a protection. Like the Siamese elephant- 
Avizard, the Malay deer-Avizard himself must first 

A AV. W. Skcat, Fables and Folktales Jram an Eastern Forest, 
Oambridge, 1901, Introd. p. xiii. 

3 Clifford, p. 47. 


enter the toils before a hunt begins, in order to in- 
fluence the deer magically to enter the deer-snares. 
If this Avere omitted, the ropes Avould fail to hold 
the deer, nor Avould the deer enter. The marks on 
the legs of the samhhar deer (rusa) are due to 
ulcers on the legs of its human original. 

Fish and other inhabitants of the Avater, like land 
animals, are regarded as having human or super- 
human qualities, and, AA'hen catching them, the 
Malays have to perform ceremonies to overcome 
their spiritual nature and magical poAvers. The 
crocodile, e.g., is, according to one account, a boy 
Avho fell from his mother’s arms into the Avater. 
The various species of fish also have their special 
origin ; one kind is said to be originally a cat, 
another a monkey, another a human being droAA'ned 
in the river, and so forth. The Norse myth of the 
rivers sprung from the teats of the coav AuShumla 
is recalled by a Perak story of a large specimen of 
the mudfish called aruan. Many magical or semi- 
magical beliefs cling round the crocodile. In many 
of the rivers certain crocodiles are regarded as the 
sacred embodiment of dead chiefs, and are free 
from molestation. When hunting these reptiles, 
the Malays repeat charms and take precautions to 
secure capture by symbolic actions such as striking 
the water Avith the canoe-paddle in imitation of the 
crocodile’s tail ; or, Avhen eating curry, by gulping 
doAvn three lumps of rice successively in the AA'ay 
in Avhich it is hoped the reptile AArill take the bait ; 
or (by avoidance) by not taking the bones of curry- 
meats for fear that the Avooden cross-piece buried 
in the bait Avill fail to hold the crocodile. 

An elaborate ceremony precedes and accompanies a fishing 
expedition. It includes notification by three loud cries to the 
land-spirits that offerings, consisting ot rice, betel, parts of a 
goat sacrificed for the purpose, cigarettes, etc., hung up on a 
tree in a sacrificial tray, await their acceptance, and the offering 
of two similar trays, one in shallow water and one, containing 
the goat’s head, at the seaward end ot the fishing stakes. 
Miscellaneous offerings from a basket are scattered while the 
boat is rowed out to the stakes, and, when they are reached, 
saffron-coloured and parched rice is scattered on the water, 
while the ‘neutralizing rice-paste' ceremony is performed on 
the stakes and the boats. A number of tabus, such ns seven 
days' refrainii ' a ■ ' 1 * - < • . aA*oidance of bath- 
ing without a I ' ■ • . . umbrella into the 

fishing-boats, ‘ with boots on, are 

strictly enforced. The use of a tabu language by the fishermen 
is also de rigueur. 

Among the wild tribes similar beliefs are enter- 
tained, but in particular they look upon animals 
as the embodiment of their illustrious dead. The 
elephant, the largest and most important of the 
animals, is the one into which the semangats 
of Semang chiefs are supposed to migrate. In 
consequence, it has euphemistic and propitiatory 
names. The same applies to the tiger. Monkeys, 
snakes, and birds play an important part in 
Semang mythology, while among insects the stick- 
insect is the most important. The list of animals 
to Avhich the semangats of chiefs are supposed by 
the Bfisisi to migrate is extended beyontl beasts of 
prey, including deer and pigs as Avell as tigers and 
crocodiles. Among the Mantri the tigers are the 
slaves of the Avizard, or poyang, and are supposed 
to be immortal, Avhile the Jakun believe that, if a 
tiger meets them in their path, it is a man Avho 
has sold himself to the evil spirit in order that in 
such a form he niay AAueak vengeance on his enemy 
or giA'e play to his malignity. The amount of un- 
natural history associated Avith animals is, indeed, 
quite remarkable for a race whose jungle knoAvledge 
is so complete as it is among real up-countiy 
Malays. The case of the large caterpillar Avhich is 
believed to metamorphose into a squirrel is typical. 

(6) Birds. — Ideas of various kinds, mostly ani- 
mistic or anthropomorphic in character, are very 
generally associated Avith birds by the Malays. As 
a rule, nocturnal birds are ill-omened. If one species 
of owl alights near a house and hoots, it is said that 
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there will soon be a ‘ tearing of cloth ’ for a shroud. 
If the idbereh, a nocturnal bird which flies in flocks 
(a goat-sucker or night-jar), is beard, the peasant 
brings out a wooden platter, beats it with a knife, 
and calls out, ‘ Great-CTandfather, bring us their 
hearts,’ in the hope of deluding the spirits into the 
belief that he forms one of the train of the Spectre 
Huntsman (hantu pSmburu) which these birds 
accompany, and must therefore not be attacked 
by them. 

The argus pheasant {kuang) is said in Perak to 
have been metamorphosed from a woman ; the 
female, moreover, is believed to reproduce its kind 
by swallowing the male bird alive. In Selangor it 
is believed that a hornbill was transformed from 
the_ murderer of an old man, another variety 
(rhinoplax) to have been a man who slew his own 
mother-in-law. The toh katampi (a variety of 
homed owl) is believed to enter the fowl-house and 
there live on the intestines of fowls, which it 
extracts during life by means of a charm. The 
luck-bird — a small white bird about the size of a 
canary — ^if caught and placed in a rice-bin, ensures 
a good harvest to its owner ; a ground-dove, kept 
in a house, is a prophylactic against fire. If any 
one is fortunate enough to secure the nest of a kind 
of heron, or ruwak-ruwak, it confers upon him the 
power of invisibility. But the list of birds to 
which it has been recorded that the Malays attach 
peculiar ideas and significance may be said to be 
limited only by the varieties indigenous to the 
peninsula. 

In fowling, as in hunting, sympatheticmagic plays 
a prominent part, while every operation has its ap- 
propriate charm for repetition. In catching ■wild 
pigeons, constant reference is made to their semang- 
ats, and the aid of thepaioangr is required to perform 
the ‘neutralizing rice-paste ’ ceremony in the space 
in front of the conical snarer’s hut, enclosed for the 
purpose, which is known as King Solomon’s Court- 
yard, or to recite a charm over the long bamboo 
decoy-tube or pigeon-call. During the operation 
great care is taken that no part of the snarer’s 
paraphernalia is called by its proper name (which 
might be understood by the pigeon) ; everything 
is called by some euphemism — e.g., ‘the Magic 
Prince’ (for the name of the hut) and ‘ Prince Dis- 
traction ’ (instead of the word ‘ pigeon-call ’). 

(c) Vegefation . — The Malayan beliefs in relation 
to trees and other forms of vegetation follow to a 
CTeat degree, if not entirely, their concepts in re- 
lation to animals. It is not clear that they hold 
that all trees have a semangat, hut it is certain 
that some trees, such as the durian, the coco-nut- 
palm, the trees producing eagle-wood, camphor, 
and gutta-percha, and others are supposed to possess 
semangats. This belief extends even to dead and 
seasoned Avood, as is shoAvn by the invocation ad- 
dressed to the timbers used in the ceremony of 
launching a boat — a ceremony Avhich is frequently 
represented in Malay romances as taking place (as 
formerly in Fiji) over human rollers. In earlier 
days the men used to try to frighten the durian 
groves into bearing by threats addressed to them 
verbally. The medicine-man struck the trunk of 
an unfruitful tree seven times with a hatchet and 
threatened to fell it if it did not bear. The toddy 
collector said to the coco-nut-palm : ‘ Thus I bend 
your neck and roll up your hair ; and here is my 
ivory toddy-knife to help the washing of your 
face.’* The malacca cane is regarded from the 
same animistic point of view, and it is believed 
that a cane ivith a long joint will protect the owner 
from harm by snakes and animals, as well as bring 
him good luck in everything. In Selangor the 
stick-insect is supposed to be the embodiment of 
the malacca cane-spirit. In felling a tualang tree 
1 Skeat, llalav ilagic, p. 217. 


(apparently not a specific tree, but a generic term 
for all trees containing a bees’ nest)— a matter in 
which great reluctance is shown— it is necessary to 
obtain the services of a pawang to drive away 
demons by charms and incantations. In the course 
of the incantation the heads of two ivhite fowls 
are cut ofiF and the blood is sprinkled upon the tree- 
trnnlrs. The lime is another tree of which the 
spirit is the object of a special cult ; it is revered 
and looked upon as their chief patron by the 
theatrical players of Penang. In searching for the 
diseased and perfumed wood knoivn as gharit, or 
eagle-Avood, the services of apawang are required 
to burn incense and repeat the appropriate charms. 
According to one account, thepaivang uses a shelter 
near the selected tree (which is indicated by a low 
whispering or singing in the tree), and then repeats 
a charm which induces the grAarw-spirit to appear 
to him, generally in a dream, and to inform him of 
the kind of sacrifice required. When the tree has 
been felled, any one passing between the trunk 
and the stumj} will die immediately. The pawang 
uses and carries with him a piece of eagfe-ivood, 
the gkaru mSrupa (or shaped eagle-wood), which 
possesses a natural resemblance to some animal or 
bird. This is believed to contain the sSmangat of 
the eagle-AVOod and to assist in the search for that 
product. Similar beliefs are entertained, and simi- 
lar ritual is followed, in the collection of camphor 
and gutta-percha. It is interesting to note that in 
the collection of camphor a special language must 
be used, pantang kapur, which, so far as known, 
is Malay in part only. A portion of any food eaten 
during the search for camphor must be throAvn 
into the jungle for the bisati, or camphor-spirit. 

Many rules followed in planting the crops are 
based upon sympathetic ma^c and animism. In the 
first place, the propitious season for each operation 
must be indicated by the pawang. Sugar-cane 
must be planted at noon ; this makes it sweeter by 
drying up the juice and leaving the saccharine 
matter. Maize should be planted with a full 
stomach, a thick stick, and thick dibble ; this ivill 
swell the maize ear. Plantains should be planted 
after the evening meal, as they fill out better ; 
SAveet potatoes, to ensure their having plenty of 
‘eyes’ when they begin to sprout, should be set 
when the night is starry. 

Of all agricultural pursuits, however, the culti- 
vation of rice exhibits most completely the ani- 
mistic ideas which underlie the relation of the 
IVIidays to nature. At every stage of the procedure 
precautions are taken to ensure the Avell-being and 
prosperity of the rice-soul, upon Avhich the success 
of the cultivation depends. 


The time of the sowing Is determined by the 
prayers are read over a portion of the seed at the mosque (re- 
placing an earlier ceremony at the holy place, or kSrdmaij ; in 
sowing, the mother-seed is placed in a specially-prepared oca 
in one corner of the nursery-plot before the rest of the seed is 
scattered. When the rice is ready, it is transplanted witn 
proper propitiatory ceremonies, and occasionalli', say once m 
three or four years, these were accompanied by a „ 

sort of mock combat (sind^efa)— to drive off evil spirits. yheD 
the rice is ready for reaping:, in order to begin the ”5 

reapers must first obtain the pmcang'8 permission. The ursi 
operation was to take the simangat out of all the plow, ana 
before cutting the rice it was usual to sprinkle it with tne 
neutralizing rice-paste. From the spot where the nee is jine^ 
and where there are seven Joints to the stalk, seven stems are 
clipped ceremonially to he the simangat ot the rice-crop. 
other handful is tied by the pawang in the centre with ^ 
of a special variety of sugar-cane, to be the n'Otber of the ri^ 
crop of the year following. This mother-sherff should be reapw 
last, preferably by the wife of the owner. 
made into the shape of an infant dressed in s^^hdling clmnra, 
placed in a basket with a Malay umbrella to shade it from t 
sun, and laid on a new sleeping-mat, with pillows at its nc * 
in the house of the owner. For three days the people in c 
house must observe certain tabus; e.p., 
etc., must not leave the house, perfect quiet must be obse^ 
hair must not be cut, and so forth. Tbwe tabus were pra 
cally identical with those imposed in the 
children. For three days after the taking of the timangat tni 
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mother-sheaf was treated as a youn? mother ; t.«., young shoots 
of trees were pounded and scattered over it every evening, and 
on the evening of the third day coco-nut pulp and goat-flowers 
mixed with sugar were eaten and a little ejected from 
the mouth on to the sheaf— an analogue of the salad admini- 
stered to a mother. A woman, when entering the clearing, 
must kiss the stalks, saying, ‘ Come, come.l soul of my child,* 
as if embracing one of her own infants. Ultimately the rice 
obtained from the sSmangat (representing the child) and from 
the sheaf (representing the mother) are mixed and placed in 
the receptacle in which rice is stored, together with a wreath of 
the straw of the first ceremonial pounding of the padi, the cars 
first pounded being those cut immediately after the taking of 
the simangat. Some is mixed with next year’s seed, and some 
is used to make the Upong taxcar .- _ 

Prom all that has oeen said it will be clear that 
the gist of the Malayan harvest ceremony consists 
in the attempt to simulate, on behalf of the vege- 
tative rice-crop, a lucky birth as of a human 
infant, in the hopes that this mock-ceremony may 
stimulate the productive powers of the rice-plant 
for the following harvest. 

{d) Mining . — In the western States of the pen- 
insula tin-mining was, and stiU is, the most 
important industry. Although mining is now 
carried on chiefly by Chinese, the ceremonies in 
use at the opening of a mine are purely Malayan. 
Formerly a lucrative and highly important post was 
that of mining wizard ; some of these magicians 
were believed to possess the power of bringing ore 
to a place where it did not exist, and of turning 
into grains of sand, or of sterilizing, such ore as 
existed. The ore itself was regarded as endued 
not only with vitality, hut also unth the power of 
functional increase. Sometimes it was said to 
resemble a buffalo, and in this shape could travel 
to and fro underground. The gold-spirit in one 
case (at Eaub in Pahang) was believed to take the 
form of a golden roe-deer — an idea obviously 
based on the imaginary shape of some large 
nugget. Beyond tin, gold, and possibly a little 
silver and galena, no metaJs are worked in the 
peninsula. 

The natives, however, have a great reverence 
for iron. The Lump of Iron in the royal regalia, 
when placed in water, is the most solemn and 
binding oath kno'vra to those who use it, and it is 
referred to in the most terrible denunciations of 
the Malay wizard ; a long iron nail guards the 
newborn child and the rice-soul ; betel-nut scissors 
(also of iron) or a dagger protect a corpse from 
evil contact, and a Malay in the jungle often plants 
his knife-blade edgewise to the source in a stream 
before he drinks, in order to drive away any 
chance demons. Bezoar-stones and stone imple- 
ments alike are said to be endowed with magical 
properties and powers ; a unique east-coast belief 
regards the latter as arising out of the ground, and 
not, as almost everywhere else in the world, as 
being hurled down from the sky in the form of 
thunderbolts. 

The objects of the charms employed by the 
mining wizards seem to be to clear the jungle of 
evil spirits, to banish evil spirits from the ground 
before starting excavations, to propitiate the local 
spirits and induce the tin-ore to show itself when 
the tin-bearing stratum is reached, and to per- 
suade the spirits to partake of a banquet spread 
for them in a receptacle intended to represent a 
rsynl hall of audience. The spiritual 'audience 
chamber ’ is usually two or three feet square and 
furnished with offerings similar to those normally 
placed on the sacrificial tray, with certain articles, 
such as sugar-cane, plantains, yams, etc., supposed 
to be specially characteristic of the food eaten 
by miners. The chief tabu is the killing of any 
sort of living creature w’ithin the mine, except in 
case of sacrifice, when a white buffalo maybe slain 
upon the brink of the mine, the head being buried 

1 Lit. • Clack, crauk,' the call commonly addressed to domestic 
fowls. 

1 ‘ Neutralizing rice-paste ’ (see above). 


and small portions representative of each part 
being deposited in the ‘ audience chamber.’ Other 
tabus are the wearing of a sarong, burying the 
skin of any beast in the mine, wearing shoes, and 
even carrying an umbrella; the last is particu- 
larly offensive to the spirits, since it is the insignia 
of Malay royalty. A special language has to be 
used in so far as certain words are concerned. No 
animal or thing not itself alloived in the mine 
(such ns an defiant, tiger, or cat), nor even lime- 
fruit, may be mentioned by any but this substi- 
tuted title. Nor may any one assume the attitude 
or dress (a black coat) worn by the wizard in 
building the altar for the preliminary sacrifice, in 
performing the magical ceremonies, or in uttering 
the invocations (such as the attitude of standing 
with both hands on the hips or behind the back), 
nor may even the -wizard himself assume them on 
any ordinary occasion. 

(c) Ti’afcr . — The Malays have been a seafaring 
race from time immemorial, and the rivers were 
also of great importance to them before the 
making of roads. It was by the rivers that they 
first penetrated the country ; the old Malay settle- 
ments are all on river-banks, and the streams are 
stiU the chief source of supply for irrigating the 
rice-fields. To both river and sea many supersti- 
tions and legends are attached. Their animistic 
notions include belief in water-spirits, against 
whom precautions are taken for the protection of 
their boats. It was formerly the custom to fasten 
a bunch of sugar-palm twigs to the top of the mast 
to prevent the water-spint from settling on the 
mast-head. The sea-spirits are invoked to point 
out shoals, etc., and sometimes in rapids or other 
difficult places offerings are made to the spirits of 
the rivers. The tidal wave (bore or eagre) on a 
river was formerly held to be caused by the passing 
of a fluvial monster, which ascends the river ; one 
of these (on the bore ceasing) was described to 
the present writer as having been killed by being 
knocked on the head with a stick. Eredia (A.D. 
1613) says that the Malays attribute such bores 
to souls of the dead who are passing the ocean in 
cajilas from one region to another, i.e. from the 
Golden Chersonese to the river Ganges. Ordinary 
river-floods (which were distinguished as male 
and female) were thought to be caused by similar 
agency. 

9. (Cosmology and natural phenomena. — (a) 
Malay . — In Malay folklore the theory of creation 
is that light emanating from the supreme being 
became the ocean, from which ascended foam and 
vapour. The earth and sea were then formed, each 
of seven tiers, the earth resting on the surface of the 
water from east to west, the mountains of the Cau- 
casus being regarded as a chain put round the earth 
to keep it stable on the face of the waters. Beyond 
them is spread a vast plain, the sand and earth of 
which are of gold and musk, the stones rubies and 
emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous flowers. 
Besides the Caucasus, which are known to the 
Malays as Buldt Kof (‘ Hills of Kfif ’), and are of 
immense importance in popnlar lore, there is a 
great central mountain called Maha Meru, which 
IS sometimes identified by Malays with a hill in 
Sumatra. Another version of the Creation, in 
part obviously duo to Muslim influence, describes 
how God, the eldest magician, pre-existing by 
Himself, created the pillar of the Ka'ba * of which 
the four branches form the four comers of the earth, 
and the world-snake, Sakatimuna, which was killed 
by Gabriel and broke asunder, the head and fore part 
shooting up to heaven, the tail part penetrating 
downwards beneath the earth. Tne description of 
this serpent (whose name suggests an Indian origin) 

1 Lit. ' cube ’ (the cube-shaped sanctuary ot the Black Stone 
at Mecca). For the Ka'ba see Mrcox. 
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is remarkably anthropomorphic; in fact, it is a 
se^ent in little more than name. 

It was usually believed that the world was of oval 
shape and revolves on its axis four times in the 
year, and that the sun was a body of lire moving 
round the earth and producing the alternations of 
day and night. Some at least imagined the firma- 
ment to consist of a perforated stone or rock, the 
stars being caused by the light which streams 
through these apertures. Further, the earth is 
declared to be carried by a colossal buffalo on the 
tip of its horns — an obvious Malay parallel to the 
world-elephant in the Rdmayana and the boar- 
incamation of Visnu. When one horn gets tired, 
the buffalo tosses up the earth and catches it on the 
other horn, the concussion thus produced being the 
cause of earthquakes. This buffalo stands on an 
island in the nether ocean, or on a giant tortoise 
(according to some versions), or on the monstrous 
fish called Nun (Arab. ‘fish’). The universe is 
girt romd by a huge serpent which feeds upon its 
oivn tail. Peculiarly Malay, on the other hand, is 
the idea of the tides, which, it is said, are caused by 
the movements of a colossal crab that twice a day 
leaves and re-enters its cave at the foot of the 
world-tree Pauh Janggi (the sea-coco-nut-palm), 
which grows on a sunken rock or quicksand in the 
‘ Navel ’ or Central Whirlpool of the Ocean {pusat 
tasek). The sun’s name in Malay is Mata-hari, 
which means ‘ eye of day,’ but on the east coast it 
is held to be a horse which is conducted in proces- 
sion through the heavens by angels during the day, 
and led back again at night-time to the point 
whence it started. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are considered to 
be due to the devouring of these bodies by a 
gigantic dragon (Kahu), or, according to some, a 
god. Malaya, like the Chinese and other more primi- 
tive races, endeavour to save the sun and moon 
by making a vigorous noise to drive away the 
destroyer. The spots on the moon represent an in- 
verted banyan tree, under which sits an old hunch- 
back, plaiting strands of tree-bark, or, as some say, 
spinning cotton. As soon as his task is finished, 
he will angle for everything on the earth’s surface. 
The line has not yet been completed because a rat 
gnaws through it despite the vigilance of the old 
man’s cat, which is always watching. It should be 
added that the Malay phrase, bulan hunting pSlan- 
doh (‘ the moon is great with the mouse-deer ’), is 
doubtless explainable by the fact that in Sanskrit 
mythology the spots on the moon are thought to 
be a hare or antdope, which, being hard pressed by 
a hunter, appealed to the moon for protection and 
was taken up by her into her arms ; the phrase is 
often used iraen she is three-quarters full. 

Landslips in the hills durmg the rains, being 
often accompanied by floods, are said to be due to 
dragons breaking forth from the hiUs, where they 
have been doing penance, on their way to the sea. 
Eocks and waterfalls of _ unusual appearance are 
believed to owe their origin to demons. _ A rain- 
bow, if only a small portion of the end is visible, 
betokens the death of a Raia, if it appears in the 
west. The treasure which lies where the foot of 
the rainbow touches the earth has never yet been 
found, as ‘no one can ever arrive at the place’ 
where it touches. The rainbow itself is often 
taken to be a snake and is sometimes said to be 
seen drinking [ular minum). On the east coast it 
is sometimes said to be the head and entrails of a 
horse or a bullock which comes down to earth to 
drink. Tliere is a house on the east coast of the 

E eninsula in which a water-jar (tempayan) had 
een drained dry by a rainbow. 

Sunset is a time of danger, since then all evil 
spirits have power, while the name applied to the 
yellow glow of the last rays of the sun [mambang 


kilning, ‘the yellow deity’) is a term associated 
ivith terror. In Perak children are called in at 
sunset to save them from this danger, and women 
often chew and spit out at seven points, as tliey 
walk round the house at sunset, kunyet terns, an 
evil-smelling root much disliked by evil demons. 
Pulau Tioman, an island south-east of Pahang, is 
believed to be actually the body of a dragon, or 
nuga. The Malay who told this to the present 
writer said that a long while ago an English 
Government vessel was passing this island, when 
her crew, catching sight of the then existing three 
points of the dragon’s crest on the summit of 
the island, fired, breaking them off, and that the 
vessel itself sank afterwards. There are now said 
to be a number of people living on it, none of whom 
is allowed to make the least use of vinegar; if 
any vinegar is spilt, an earthquake follows, because 
the island is in reality the monstrous body of an 
enormous dragon. 

(b) Pagan races . — The Semang endow both sun 
and moon with human form, both being female. 
Like the Japanese, who have been credited by some 
authors with Malayan affinities, they associate the 
sun with a crow (Ag-Ag), whom they assert to be 
the husband of that luminary, whereas the hus- 
band of the moon is Ta’ Pdnn (see above, p. 354*’). 
When the sun sets, it falls into a cavern, which 
some Semang identify with a species of Hades. 
Eclipses are caused by a huge dragon, or serpent, 
which tries to swallow the luminary ; in the case 
of the moon, the Semang assert that the serpent is 
the moon’s mother-in-law, who has assumed this 
form and is trying to embrace it — an act which is 
clearly regarded by the Semang with loathing and 
abhorrence. The rainbow is & huge python, or 
serpent, and the spots where it touches the earth 
are feverish and bad to live near. During a storm 
of thunder and lightning the Semang draw a few 
drops of blood in a bamboo inbemode and throw it 
skywards. As the ghosts of woked tribesmen fly 
up to the heavens, this is intended to propitiate 
them and persuade them to return. _ Sometimes, 
however, it is believed that the imirits go down- 
wards and become water-spirits. In this case part 
of the blood is thrown towards the sky and part 
groundwards (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts are supposed to be hurled as the 
result of undue familianty towards a mother-in- 
law. An unusual explanation of thunder and 
lightning from Kedah is that the latter phenome- 
non is the flashing of the top-cords of dead medicine- 
men. The thunder is the hum of the tops them- 
selves when revolving. . 

The Kedah Semang hold that heaven consists of 
three tiers or layers : the highest is filled with 
fruit-trees whicli bear luxuriantly all the year 
round, and is inhabited by the greater personages 
of Semang mythology ; the second also contains 
fruit-trees, but is defended against unauthorized 
pillagers by a gigantic baboon who pelts any such 
would-be assaflants with ‘false durian-fruit (the 
produce of a wild fruit-tree) ; * the third has noth- 
ing but the low brooding clouds which bring sick- 
ness to humanity. 

Of Sakai beliefs little that is typical has been re 
corded, such information as is availabje wtiwMing 
to a close resemblance to Semang beliefs. Ka-ha 
(obviously the Indo-Malay Eahu), a being resem- 
bling a dragon, tries to swallow the sun and moon, 
but Is driven away by the beating of drums and 
bamboo clappers. KClang Belok, a world-eagle, at 
one time destroyed all human hemp except a boy 
and a girl. With a magic knife the boy slew the 

iThis fruit Is sometimes called by ‘J*® I'nme^ 'lt.™M 

from the belief that demons, on An'*? .Xfln iSid ncals of 
that it is not the real durian-fruit, and mdulse In loud pcais oi 

sardonic laughter 
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eagle, and from this pair all mankind are descended. 
TheSakai are said to indulge in ceremonial exorcism 
of the spirits of thunder, and it is believed that 
the forces of nature assist the souls of certain evil 



earth is a thin crust resting on the nether ocean, 
and the heavens possess several layers, or tiers; 
the inhabitants of the uppermost are said to include 
a female deity who has to wash the sin-hlackened 
souls in hot water. 

The Blandas of Selangor say that the earth was 
originally the shape of a flat long betel-box {sodoh- 
sodok), the nether ocean had the form of a globular 
tohacoo-hox (lopak-ldpak), and the heavens were 
round and over-arching like an umbrella. The 
Blandas’ account of paradise resembles that of the 
B6sisi. The latter hold that the souls of the good 
(or wise) pass away to the Island of Fruit-Trees, 
which they identify apparently with the moon, an 
eclipse being the worlc of a spirit that wishes to 
annihilate tlieir spirit ancestors, the moon’s in- 
habitants. This Island of Fruit-Trees is reached 
by crossing a fallen tree-trunk which serves as a 
bridge, and from which the wicked fall into a lake 
or boiling cauldron. This happens only to those 
who allow themselves to be frightened by a big 
dog which sits at the parting of the ways by which 
the souls must go. The magicians of the tribe are 
reputed to be able to visit paradise and bring back 
fruit with them. Gaffer Engkoh dwells in the 
moon, which ho reached by a ladder now broken, 
and protects from wild animals dead souls who 
visit the Island of Fruit-Trees. 

The Mantri have not, to any extent, acquired 
Malay traditions as regards the form, character, 
and motion of the sun, moon, stars, etc. The dark 
spots in the moon thej believe, however, to be 
a tree beneath which sits the moon-man Moyang 
Bertang, an enemy of manldnd, who is constantly 
making nooses with which to catch them — a task 
which he is prevented from accomplishing by 
mice, who continually gnaw through the strings. 
Eclipses are not attributed to a snake or a dragon, 
but to a devouring evil spirit. The sky is a great 
[1 inverted] copper pot, suspended over the earth by 
a string, and around its edge the earth is constantly 
sending up sprouts which would join the stars if an 
old man aid not cut and eat them. In addition 
the Mantri have a version of the sun-rope belief, 
viz. an idea that the sun is a woman tied by a 
string which her lord is always pulling, while the 
stars are the moon’s children. The sun once had 
as many children as the moon, but, having been 
tricked by the latter into eating them, now pur- 
sues the moon, and, when he succeeds in biting 
her, causes an eclipse to happen. This explains 
why the moon hides her children by day. 

In the beliefs of the Benua Jakun the world is 
globular in shape and enclosed in the sky. Farthest 
north and south are the extremities of a great 
beam, the north being twenty days’ journey from 
Boko, where there was a great hill from which the 
north winds issued. The sun and moon move round 
the earth, producing darkness and light alternately. 

10 . Origin of man.— (a) Malay. — What is now 
the most usual account of the creation of man, 
from the four elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water, appears to be a Malayized version of the 
Muhammadan story. Adam was formed from the 
heart of the earth by the angel Azrael, not without 
strenuous opposition and protests from the earth 
itself. A common feature of Malayan romances 
and legends, which also appears in Japanese folk- 
lore, and is probably to be attributed to an Indian 
origin, describes the supernatural origin of human 
beings in the interior of some vegetable product, 
os, e.g., in the story of a giant bamboo, which con- 


tinually sent forth fresh shoots as it was cut down, 
and in which King Dalaratha, according to the 
story in Sri Bama (the Malay version of the Bama- 
yana), found the princess, or, again, in the tradition 
of the discovery of Teh Purba in the river-foam. 

(6) Pagan races. — The Semang story of the 
origin of the human race is that tlie first woman, 
seeing that all other animals had children, was 
desirous of having offspring of her own, but did 
not luiow how to obtain them. She and her hus- 
band took to carrying a brace of fire-logs under 
their arm-pits by way of make-believe. But one 
day the coco-nut monkey (B’ro), on noticing what 
they were doing, gave them advice, as a result of 
which they had four children, two boys and two 
girls. These married and had children of their 
own, but the ring-dove (tekukor) warned the chil- 
dren of the first generation that they had united 
within the forbidden degrees, and advised them to 
separate and ‘ marry other people,’ in which case 
their children might intermarry without impro- 
priety. 

Among the Mantri the story of their origin forms 
an incident in a group of myths connected with 
MSrtang, the first meoicine-man, and his younger 
brother. Bio, who came from a place called ‘ Rising 
Land’ (Tanah Bangun) in the sky and returned 
there after a sojourn on earth. They were the 
children of two people called ‘ Drop of W ater ’ (Ayer 
SH-Titik) and ‘ Handful of Earth’ (Tanah Sa.-K6pal), 
the latter being their mother. MSrtang took his 
youngest sister to wife, and from them the Mantri 
are descended. Bib married the other sister, but 
had no offspring. When men increased in numbers 
to an alarming extent, To’ Entah (or ‘ Lord-knows- 
who’), the first hatin, a son of MSrtang, drew his 
father’s attention to the circumstance. MSrtang 
wished things to remain as they were, but Bib 
suggested that ‘ men ought rather to die, after the 
fashion of the banana, which itself expires, although 
its young scions survive.’ Thus it was decided, 
and so the old now die, although they leave their 
children behind them. According to another ver- 
sion, the Mantri are descended from two white apes 
(ungka putih) who sent their young ones down into 
the plains, whereupon they developed so rapidly 
that they and their descendants became men. Yet 
another version says that men came down from 
heaven in a ship built by God, which floated upon 
the waters of the earth. The story of the princess 
found in the bamboo also occurs among the Mantri. 
She married the son of the first Raio, and she and 
her husband both live invisible to tins very day. 

Benua tradition says that a man and woman 
were created by Pirman when he formed the world. 
When the Lulumut mountains, the oldest land, 
rose out of the water, a ship oipulai^ wood, com- 
pletely enclosed, in which the man and woman 
were contained, was left floating on the surface of 
the water. After the ship ceased to move, they 
nibbled their way out, and from this pair men are 
descended. As the male child was bom from the 
right leg and the female from the left, children of 
the same womb cannot marry. The Jakun say 
that God created a man and woman in heaven who 
came down to earth in the State of Johor. 

II. Personality; the body and personal posses- 
sions. — Malays, in common with all peoples of a 
primitive civilization, have implicit faith in the 
magical possibilities of personality and of intimate 
personal possessions. This is veiy clearly shoivn 
in the beliefs relating to the spiritual or magical 

owers of the Rajas, the theory of the king as the 

ivine man being strongly held and consistently 
adhered to. It is alleged that the Malay king 
originally had the right to slay any one at pleasure, 

I Alttonia tcholarit, which furnishes the Malay substitute (of 
cork. 
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without being guilty of a crime and without any 
inconvenient questions being asked him. Not only 
is his body sacred, but that sanctity extends to the 
royal regalia, which no one may touch, or even 
make models of, without incurring the risk of a 
grave illness, possibly even death itself. Any one 
who infringes the royal tabus, offends the royal 
person, or wrongfully makes use of the royal in- 
signia or privileges will be struck dorvn by the 
divine (quasi-electric) discharge of the royal sanctity 
{daulat). In the Malay romances the kings are 
credited with aU the attributes of inferior gods; 
they are usually invulnerable and gifted with 
miraculous powers, such as that of transforming 
themselves, returning to life, and resuscitating the 
lives of others. As a divine man the Malay king 
possesses a number of prerogatives which enter 
into almost every act of life and effectually set him 
apart from ordinary men. One of these is the sole 
use of white for the royal umbrella, and the use of 
yellow cloth (the white umbrella, once the royal 
emblem throughout Indo-China, has now been 
abandoned for yellow). Linguistic tabus are also 
employed with reference to the king, such words 
as santap, ‘ to eat,’ beradu, ‘ to sleep,’ gering, ‘ to 
be sick,^ being substituted for the usual Malay 
words when reference is made to the royal person. 
At the Malay king’s death his name is dropped 
and he is called Marhum,^ the deceased, with the 
addition of a phrase descriptive of some prominent, 
and often uncomplimentary or grotesque, event of 
his lifetime. One of the most important and 
significant beliefs connected with the king is that 
which attributes to him a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the 
crops and the bearing of fruit-trees. This also, in 
a minor measure, applies to his delegates, and in 
modern times has even been extended to European 
officials employed in the government of the country. 

In a lesser degree the magical property upon 
which the regal sanctity is based is a quality of 
the ordinary individual, though usually inversely 
in the sense that it is susceptible to evil influence, 
or, in the case of parts of the body, capable of 
conveying evil to the owner. The head is stUl, to 
some extent, regarded as sacrosanct. In cases of 
assault greater penalty is exacted for an injury to 
the head than for that to any other part of the i 
person. Great circumspection is employed in cut- 
ting the hair ; sometimes it is never shorn ; more 
often it is not cut during a special period — e.g., after 
the birth of a child. Often a boy’s head is shaved 
after birth with the exception of one lock in the 
centre of the head, which is allowed to grow until 
he begins to grow up, or even, in consequence of 
some parental vow, until he attains the period of 
puberty or marriage. These customs may be due 
to the sanctity of the head, or possibly to the idea 
that magic may be brought to bear upon the former 
jwner of the hair by means of that which has been 
cut off. For this reason both hair-clippings and 
nail-parings are carefully disposed of, while they 
are invariably mentioned as part of the ingredients 
of the well-knorvn wax mannikin still bmieved to 
be most effective in bringing about the illness or 
death of an enemy. To the same category belongs 
the practice of kneading up with the substance of 
a mannikin the eyebrows or saliva of the intended 
victim, or soil taken from his footprint. 

12. lioly places. — Notwithstanding the existence 
of the mosque as the centre of religious life, there 
is in every small district a sacred place, or ‘ high 
place ’ (Mramat),- at which vows are paid on special 
occasions. Such spots are invested with a high 
degree of sanctity. In theory they are the burial- 
places of holy men, the early apostles of the 

1 Arab, marlxiim^ ‘one who has found Cdivinej mercy.* 

2 From Arab, kardmah^ * respect/ * veneration/ ‘ miracle.* 


Muhammadan faith, or the first founders of the 
village, and persons of local celebrity ; but, as a 
matter of fact, in many if not in most cases, they 
belong to an earlier state of belief than such an 
origin would imply. Many of these keramat are 
not graves at all, but fall into the category of those 
holy places which the Malays themselves, when 
asked to interpret them, explain as being ‘spirit 
places ’ {keramat jin). For instance, the ktramat 
of Nakhoda ( ‘shipmaster’) ^usain on Bukit Nyalas, 
near the Johol frontier, consists of a group of rocks 
exhibiting no sign of any kind of burial. This 
(orthodox) jin presides over rain and streams and 
all kinds of water. Incense is burnt here to prevent 
floods and to get sufficient water for irrigation. It 
is probable that the name is a later accretion and 
the rite a relic of the worship of the spirit of streams 
of water. In another place the kSramat is a tree 
with a protuberance on the trunk. This swelling 
m closely connected with the harvest ; it increases 
in good years and in bad decreases. 

In Klang there is a famous wishing-rock, called 
Batu Tre, to which the Mantri have resorted from 
time immemorial, A similar rock is situated on 
the top of Gunong Berembun {‘Berembun Crag’), 
while other mountain summits also have similar 
ivishing-places, each possessing its good spirit. 
The suppliant who visits these places carries with 
him a couple of white fowls and samples of various 
articles of food in a tray, which is suspended from 
a tree or placed on the highest peak of the sum- 
mit. After his wishes have been silently addressed 
to the spirit of the mountain, the petitioner sets a 
meal prepared on the spot for the purpose. 

It may be noted, however, that such sacred 
places were not recognized by bheSemang,popibly 
owing to their nomadic habits. The Sakai and 
Jakun appear to have set apart certain sites for 
the purpose of burning incense and registering 
vows, and they had, in addition to these shrines, 
medicine-huts, either solitary cells in the depths 
of the forest, in which the medicine-man kept a 
selection of his charms and spells, or_ diminutive 
shelters which screened him and his patients during 
the ceremony of exorcism, 

13. Rites : prayer and sacrifice. — In the c^e of 
both prayer and sacrifice, the Malay standpoint is 
entirely materialistic. The prayer is invaria,bly a 
request for material advantage ; its efficacy is in- 
creased by repetition. Sacrifice, as is shown by 
the language of the charm, is, or was originally, 
regarded as a simple gift. There is evudence, 
however, of the progression from this point of 
view to that of homage, and, finally, to that of 
self-abnegation. The spirit or deity is invited to 
eat or drink of the offerings placed before him. 
An intermediate stage between the gift and the 
idea of homage is marked by the use of substitutes 
and a sacrifice of parts for the whole. For in- 
stance, in the instruction of the magician, ‘ if the 
deity demands a human sacrifice, a cook may be 
substituted’* — a statement which points, more- 
over, to the former prevalence of human sacrificM. 
In one case a more explicit declaration was made 
to the present writer, who was told that for a man 
a buffalo could be substituted, for a buffalo a goat, 
for a goat a cock, for a cock an egg — a statement 
which explains the frequent use of an egg m 
Malay sacrifices. The idea of abnegation among 
the Malays appears to be confined to vtffal cere- 
monies or vows in which the votary s offering is 
not regulated by custom, but there is often a tacit 
understanding that he ivill sacrifice something ot 
value to himself. 

The chief rites performed on various occasions, 
to which reference is made below in connepon 
with special beliefs, are : (a) ntes performed at 
1 Skeat, italay ilayic, p. 211 : cf. p. 111. note. 
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shrines; (6) the rite of burning the incense; (c) 
the scattering of the sacrificial rice; and (d) the 
application of the neutralizing rice-paste. 

(o) The principal elements of the rites performed nt shrines 
are the burning of incense, the offering of nasi kunyit (yellow- 
stained rice), and the Idlling of he-poats. The worshippers par- 
take of the flesh of the goats and, in some cases at least, of the 
yellow rice, whUe the white (‘ soul ’) cloth, five cubits in length, 
which is laid on the shrine now becomes the property of the 
mosque attendant (bilal), though formerly it doubtless went to 
the patcang. 

(6) The burning of incense is the commonest form of burnt 
sacriflce. An invocation is sometimes addressed to the spirit 
of the incense, urging it ‘ to pervade the seven tiers of the earth 
and the seven tiers of heaven respectively,’ l so as to ensure 
that the offering reaches the nostrils of the gods. Omens ore 
drawn from the way in which the smoko rises. 

(o) The scattering of the sacrificial rice is performed with lour 
varieties of rice-grain (parched, washed, saffron-stained, and a 
special kind called ‘ glutinous rice,’ or pitfuf). The parched 
rice is generally used for scattering on the sacrificial tray after 
banana-leaves have been spread over it. The saffron-stained 
and the washed rice are sprinkled on the persons to be bene- 
fited, or upon the ground or house-floor, while the glutinous 
rice is generally used lor leasts at high places. 

(d) Lustration is accomplished by fire or water. Of the 
former the best examples are the fumigation of infants and the 
roasting of the mother after child-birth. One form of lustra- 
tion by water is an integral portion of a large class of cere- 
monies, such ns those relating to building, fishing, agriculture, 
marriage, etc. It is called tepong lawar, or the ‘ neutralising 
rice-paste ’ (really rice-flour water). It consists in the applica- 
tion, by dabbing, painting, or sprinkling, of a thin paste (made 
by mixing the rice-flour with water, taken Up in a leaf-brush or 
sprinkler) on the objects which it is intended to protect or 
neutralize. The brush is made of bunches of five, seven, 
or nine leaves of certain plants bound with fibrous strings of 
shredded tree-bark or creeper. The materials and combina- 
tions vary, of course, with the object and occasion of the cere- 
mony (whether, e.g., for n marriage, for blessing the fishing- 
stakes, or tor taking the rice-soul). Short rhythmic charms 
were often used to accompany the rites, but were not repeated 
audibly. 

Developments of the idea of lustration hy water are to be 
found in the bathing of the mother and child after birth and 
the washing of the floor on similar occasions, the ablution of 
the sick, of the bride and bridegroom, and of corpses, and the 
annual bathing expeditions which purify the bathers and pro- 
tect them from evil. Fasting in the form of religious pen- 
ance is now seldom practised, but used in former days to be 
undertaken to secure a state of exaltation, to Induce visions, or 

. . ! powers. The fast always took place in 

..■ on the summit of o lofty hill or moun- 

, ' • not imply complete abstinence ; o small 

modicum of rice was allowed daily, with the result that they 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

lA. Mag-ic and the inedicine-nian. — (a) Malay. 
— ^Although the office of the medicine-man, or 
magician (pawang), is falling into abeyance in 
towns, it was at one time of great importance ; 
and this is still the case to a large extent in 
country places. The pawang is the accredited 
intermediary between men and spirits, and, al- 
though he has no connexion with the Muliam- 
madan religion, without him no village community 
would be complete. The office is often hereditary, 
or at least confined to the members of one family. 
Certain properties, such as a peculiar kind of head- 
dress, are, as it were, the regalia or official insignia, 
and are handed down from one generation to another. 
The functions of the medicine-man are many and 
diverse. Few of the operations of life can be 
undertaken without his intervention. In fishing, 
trapping, and hunting, in the gathering of jungle 
produce, in agricultural matters, such ns sowing, 
reaping, irrigation, and clearing the jungle, in 
prospecting for minerals of all kinds, in every 
crisis of lue — birth, adolescence, and marriage — 
of sickness, death, and burial, his aid is invoked 
to decide the propitious moment for action, to pro- 
scribe the ritual, and to carry out the rites. Not 
the least important of his powers in former days 
was that of controlling the weather — traces of 
which are still preserved in Malay weather 
charms. For his services in these matters he 
receives a small payment. 

For the most part the pawang's instructions 
consist of prohibitions, ox pantang ; e.g., it is pan- 
tang in some places to work in the rice-fields on 

^ Skeat, }Ialay Hajic, p. 75. 


the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunai 
months ; certain instruments are proscribed : in 
the interior a reaping-hook may not be used for 
cutting the padi, or at least the tnai (a small 
instrument consisting of a crescent-shaped blade, 
set transversely in a slip of bamboo, which will 
cut only one or two heads of rice at a time) must 
be used to begin the reaping. By these prohibi- 
tions, it may be concluded, the pawang preserves 
the traditional method of an older r£gime — e.g., in 
enforcing an adherence to the custom of the fixed 
maximum prices for the sale of rice and other 
articles within the village, infraction of which 
entails a bad harvest. 

The pawang is sometimes supposed to keep a 
familiar spirit which is hereditary in the family, 
enabling him to deal summarily with wild spirits 
of a noxious character, and also to bewitch and 
thus to punish people who are bold enough to dis- 
pute his authority. Such punishment is usually 
inflicted bj' a ‘ sending,’ or ‘ pointing,’ one form of 
which consisted in pomting a kris in the direction 
of the intended victim, the point of the dagger 
beginning to drip blood as soon as the charm began 
to work. Another form consists in burning the 
point of the cordiform top of a newly opened bunch 
of bananas growing on the tree ; this causes excruci- 
ating agony ; then pawang cuts off the top and 
the victim dies vomitmg blood, his heart having 
fallen out of its proper position. The Malay witen 
also commonly keeps a familiar, which may have 
as its embodiment a night-owl, a badger, etc. 

In certain respects, it is important to note, the 
magician stands on the same footing as the divine 
man or king ; e.g., he possesses a regalia which is 
called by the same name (liahesdran) ns the in- 
signia of royalty, he may (at least in some cases) 
use the royal colour, and he may, like the king 
himself, enforce the ceremonial use and disuse of 
certain words and phrases. Probably both offices 
are held to be dangerous. Other powers and 
attributes of the medicine-man which may be 
mentioned are his ability to act as a spirit-medium 
and to give oracles in trances, and his practice of 
austerities and observation of chastity for the time 
being. His use of mesmerism is not yet recorded, 
bat motor automatism certainly occurs.^ 

Although the office of magician is hereditary, 
the power may be acquired by certain recognized 
methods. One of these is to raise and meet face 
to face the ghost of a recently murdered man or of 
an infant, by means of incantations and fumiga- 
tions performed at the grave-side. 

The Malays themselves make some distinctions 
between the pawang and the bomor, the latter 
being the medicine-man who is concerned especi- 
ally with the curing of diseases. The two terms 
are, however, sometimes used as if they were 
interchangeable. The basic principles of the 
medical man’s art are identical with those of the 
pawang ; they depend upon a belief in spirits, and 
the aim of his treatment is either to propitiate or 
to overcome their influence. 

The bomor’s procedure in dealing with disease 
falls under two clearly distinguished headings. 
First comes the ceremonial inspection or diagnosis, 
when the character of the therapeutic treatment 
is determined by divination, by means of omens 
from the smoke of burning incense, bv the position 
of coins thrown into a water-jar, or by the aspect 
of parched rice floating on the water’s surface. 

The therapentic rites are various in character : 

(1) Propitiatory ceremonies, the most popular ol which Is 
the use ol the sacrificial tray called anehak, a small frame c( 
bamboo or wood decorated with a fringe of plaited coco-nut- 
leaf, on which offerinpa of food are laid for the spirits to cot 
when it has been huap in a suitable spot outside the bouse. 

1 Skeat. Malay Magic, pp. 400-468. 
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As an alternative method models o{ certain objects are placed 
npon the tray, the evil spirits are invited to enter them, and 
the tray is then got rid of by being hung up in the jungle or 
set adrift on the sea or nearest river. 

(2) Neutralizing ceremonies— the use of counter-charms to 
neutralize the active principle of poisons, extended by the 
medicine-men to cure all cases where any evil principle (even a 
familiar spirit) is believed to have entered a sick person’s body. 
The ceremony of applying such charms usually consists in 
mixing powder from a grated bezoar-stone or celt with water 
and drinking it after reciting the incantation. 

(3) Expulsory ceremonies — rites intended to expel from the 
patient’s body all kinds of evil influences or principles, such as 
may have entered him on his touching a dead animal or bird, 
or from meeting the ’Wild Huntsman.' The evil principle 
known as badi attaches to everj’thing that has life, including 
inert objects such as trees, and even stones and minerals, 
which, in the Malay view, are animate. Of these evil principles 
or ‘mischiefs' there are one hundred and ninety, or, according 
to some, one hundred and ninety-three. To ‘cast out the 
mischief,’ the patient is stroked down with a brush (made of 
certain prescribed ieaves and plant-sprays) which has been 
dipped in water in which woods have been grated or pieces of 
scrap-iron allowed to soak, or else he is rubbed with limes, 
appropriate charms being recited in either case. In another 
form of the ceremony the * mischief ’ is driven from the body 
along a red thread, which the patient holds in his hand, untu 
it reaches certain dough images of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
placed upon the anchak. A '‘^disease-boat,’ sometimes a mere 
raftj is also used as a vehicle for the spirits and set afloat on sea 
or river. The evil may also be expelled by a long and elaborate 
ceremony in which a protective spirit, such as the tiger- or 
elephant-spirit, may he summoned. In such cases the spirit, 
seizing upon the medicine-man, who, whiie in a state of posses- 
sion, simulates the movements of the animal-spirit summoned, 
eCTels the evil by its superior spiritual powers. 

(4) Reoivifieatory ceremonies — ceremonies to recall the sick 

E erson’s sHmangat. In one such rite dough is tolled into a 
uman figure, which is laid upon five cubirt of white cloth. 
Rice is scattered, incense burned, and a charm recited to induce 
the simangat to enter the dough image and be transferred 
thence to the soul-oloth, and thence to the patient. Similar 
ceremonies are used to prevent the simangat of a swooning 
person from escaping. 

(5) Pagan races. — The Milan (shaman, or medi- 
cine-man) is the most important member of the 
tribe among the Semang. In normal circumstances 
the chiefs or head-men are always belians of more 
or less reputation. They obey certain prohibitions 
which do nob affect ordinary members of the tribe : 
they may nob eat the flesh of domestic animals, 
like the goat or buffalo, and that of domestic fowls 
but rarely. They receive a special form of burial, 
traditionally regarded as specially honourable, 
consisting of a rude shelter built in a tree, in 
which are placed a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knife, etc. It is believed that they are 
able to proceed to paradise in trances and to drive 
out devils. They alone know the love-charms 
that never fail, and can slay men by ‘ sendings ’ at 
a distance of several days’ journey. They alone 
have the power to change themselves into wer- 
tigers, ana at their death their sSmangat passes 
into the body of an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. 
"When the latter dies, they proceed to paradise. 

Not merely are diseases caused by demons, but 
they are demons, and have to be exorcized as such. 
They are abstracted sympathetically from the 
body by pulling up sapling stumps at or near the 
place where the disease is believed to have entered 
the patient. The affected part is rubbed ivith 
earth taken from the h lie in which the root grew ; 
chewed betel is ejected on the body (in imitation 
of the Malay medicine-man), and the hurling of 
dead saplings into the wood, so that the evil spirits 
may be cast out likewise, ends the ceremony. 

‘Sendings’ or ‘pointings’ are achieved by a 
minute dart or splinter of bamboo about two inches 
long, which is laid on the right palm and is ordered 
to go forth and slay the victim. This dart_ or 
sliver flies through the air and, reaching the victim, 
pierces his heart and kills him. Sometimes a taper 
formed of wax from a deserted bees’ comb is burned 
at the same time. Such ‘ sendings ’ were said by 
the Semang to be effective at ‘ a distance of prob- 
ably two days’ journey.’ 

The Mantri believe that all diseases are caused 
eitlier by the spells of bad men or by spirits. 


Among the latter are the smallpox demon, which 
the Mantri avoid even mentioning by name ; the 
dropsical demon {hantu kembong), which haunts 
the abodes of men and afflicts them with pains in 
the stomach and head ; the Demon Huntsman (the 
hantu si bum of Malayan origin), who dwells in 
lakes or pools, is black, and has three dogs which 
he will cause to chase a man in the forest ; if they 
catch him, they -will drink his blood. In every 
stream, in the ground, in trees, and in caves and 
crevices of rocks dwell malignant demons who 
cause disease or mischief to men in various ways, 
as by sucking their blood and thus causing their 
death. When a person is wounded, the hantu pari 
fastens on the lesion and causes the blood to flow 
by sucking. The Berembun tribes believe that 
diseases are inflicted by the spirits of the rivers 
{hantu sungei), which are evil and feed on the 
human simangat. 

The Mantri magician’s most noted form of 
‘sending’ is the tupi, or pointing ceremony, which 
is achieved by the use of wax from an abandoned 
bees’ nest. 

When a wind blowa in the direction of the victim, the mo- 
gician takes a vessel of water and a lighted candle or two, and 
mutters an incantation while * gazing ’ into thejwater. When 
he discerns the image of hia intended victim in the water, he 
throws the wax into the air, and the wind instantaneously 
carries it to hia victim. The latter feela as if struck by some 
unseen assailant, and ia immediately seized by sickness, which 
may result in death, should the strength of the spell be great 
enough. 

This attack may be averted if the victim has 
surrounded himself by counter-spells or charms of 
a prophylactic character. These may not only 
ward oil' the blow, but may even prevent the 
magician from seeing the image of the victim in 
the water. Amulets are much used as prophy- 
lactics against those diseases which are most 
frequently attributed to ‘ sendings,’ but_ which may 
also be due to unsatisfied cravings {sukit punan). 

Among the Benua Jakun the magicians are an 
order combining the offices of priest, physician, 
and sorcerer. They and the BSsisi medicine-men 
are much dreaded by the Malays, who believe 
them (as autochthones) to be more powerful than 
their oivn magicians, especially, e.o., m matters in 
which the performance of the BSsisi bersawai 
ceremony is likely to be effective. Not only can 
the medicine-men cure, but they can inflict disease 
and death-sickness. This is usually effected by 
the ‘pointing,’ or tujtt, ceremony. Even tigers 
are subject to these medicine-men, and _ every 
magician of repute is believed to have one in con- 
stant attendance. In curing disease, incantations 
are accompanied by the music of the gSlondang, a 
long bamboo struck by sticks, which are always 
made of wood of the merawan tree. Conjurations 
are addressed to Jiwa-jiwa (=Mal.-SKr. deva- 
deva), who resides in heaven and alone can approach 
Firman. The incantations last all night for one, 
two, three, or four nights, until the medicine-man 
announces that he has received the medicine or 
that the deity is inexorable. The Berembun tribes, 
like the Malays, attribute the magician’s powers 
to his command over spirits. Every shaman has 
disciples, who accompany him when he visits the 
sick. These pupils alone enter the_ small hut of 
leaves erected near the house in_ which the medi- 
cine-man performs his incantations, these being 
continued until the wizard is possessed by the 
spirit. The latter then answers the medicine- 
man’s questions respecting the mode of treating 
the diseased person. The Jakun of Madek (Jolior) 
believed that the great magicians^ {poyang "Mar) 
of the tribe could reach heaven itself, and that 
they could disappear without dying, or else, on 
sickening for death, by arranging to have incense 
burned over them for two days after their apparent 
decease, they could return to life again. 
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A ceremony of exorcism Icnown as seoi, or, 
more commonly, as sawai, is employed by the 
Efisisi in case of illness or when an answer is 
required to a question concerning the welfare of 
an individual. 

The ceremony tafeea place in a hat in complete darkness. 
After incantations accompanied by the rhj^hmio drumming^ of 
bamboo * stampers* on the central beam of the floor, the spirit 
descends upon one member oi the company, who answers any 
questions put to him while he is in a state of trance or posses* 
Bion. Id the case of illness the magician erects a small leaf* 
chamber or cell (balai bumbun) near the walls of the hut, in 
which he conceals himself while the ceremony progresses. 

The Blandas employ spells and exorcisms to 
cast out disease and evil spirits. Spirits of tigers, 
elephants, and monkeys are summoned to enter 
the magician’s body, and the sick man is then 
brushed with leaves seven times dowmwards from 
head to foot while a charm is repeated. In the 
blood-throwing charm water is used, and a'charm 
against the Wild Huntsman is also recited. 

15. Birth ceremonies and beliefs.— (a) Malay . — 
There are four spirits, or, rather, demons, which 
are specially feared by the Malays in relation to 
child-birth. The bajang, a demon which appears 
in the form of a civet-cat, is evoked by incantation 
over the grave of a still-bom chUd. It may, how- 
ever, he inherited, and its possessor can send ill- 
ness, nsnally in the form of convulsions or delirium, 
to an enemy. It is especially inimical to children, 
who are sometimes made to wear a black silk 
string armlet as a protection against its attacks. 
The langmir, a woman who has died in child- 
birth, becomes a flying demon, or banshee, who, 
through a hole in the hack of her neck, sucks the 
blood of children. It is believed that these demons 
have on occasion become wives and mothers, bnt, 
when allowed to dance at village merrymakings, 
they will assume their original form and fly off 
again into the forest. The pontianak is the sbill- 
hom daughter of a langsuir. As a precaution 
intended to prevent the dead mother or stiU-hom 
child from originating these mischiefs, the langsuir 
and ponfianaJc are buried nith glass beads in the 
month (to prevent them from mrieking), an egg 
under each armpit (to prevent them from waving 
their arms in flight), and needles in the palm of 
each hand (to prevent them from opening and 
shutting their hands in flying). The pontianak 
^pears under the form of a species of night-owl. 
Trie ptnanggalan, a colossal flying head with hair 
matted by clots of blood, a species of monstrous 
vampire or banshee that sucks the blood of children, 
sits on the roof-tree, or endeavours to force its 
way through the floor, whenever a child is horn, to 
attack the infant. In addition to these four spirits 
specifically connected with chUd-hirth, there are 
the familiar two, called polong and pilSsit, which 
also give rise to anxiety at this time, though they 
do not confine their activities to new -horn children. 
The polong originates from the blood of a murdered 
man which has been placed in a bottle and over 
which certain incantations have been recited. It 
is described as a diminutive female figure about as 
large as the top joint of the little finger, and is 
usually preceded by the pilSsit, its pet or favourite, 
which, m the form_ of a cricket, searches for a 
victim and enters his body, when found, tail fore- 
most. The wcl&ti is obtained by exhuming the 
body of a first-bom child, a first-hom mother’s 
offspring, which has been dead for less than forty 
days, and burying the child’s tongue, with incan- 
tations, in a spot where three cross-roads meet. 
It has been notioed that these demons belong to 
the category of familiar spirits who are sent to 
attack their victims by an owner, and, as such, 
are sharply distinguished from the more primitive 
animistic ideas relating to disease, etc., which are 
held by the Bomor. 


In regard to the observances at and after child-birth, it i« 
usual to engage the midwife (Jndan) in the seventh month by 
sending her a copper vessel containing four or five areca-nuts, 
three or four packets of betel-leaf, tobacco, and so forth, all ol 
which the 6£dan charms and then empties upon the floor for the 
urpose of taking the omens. She then chews some of the 
etel-Ieat and ascertains the child’s horoscope. At the appointed 
time she chooses the luckiest place in the house for the child 
to be born, by dropping an adze-blade, point downwards, 
first in one place and then in another, until it sticks upright in 
the ground (under the usual Malay pile-dwelling). Beneath 
this spot, under the raised floor of the house, are fastened a 
bunch of prickly screw-pine leaves, the ‘acid’ egg-plant, or 
brinjaul, and a likarjantan (rattan stand for a cooking-pot) as 
a snare for and protection against any eril spirit (who will, it is 
believed, prick himself with the former and catch his head in 
the latter as in a noose). Demons so caught have been pecked to 
death by the fowls. A tray covered with husked uncooked rice 
and two mats with several thicknesses ol sarong between ore 
prepared for the child’s reception. As soon as the new-born 
infant is laid upon this, it is formally adopted by the father, 
who (nowadays) breathes into its ear a Muhammadan formula. 
Mother and child are purified by bathing in warm water con- 
taining various kinds of leaves, with areca palm-blossoms. Tlie 
child is then swaddled. Mother and child are next marked, 
especially the latter, as a precaution against convulsions and 
straining, and also. In the case of both, by way ol protection 
against evil spirits. For this ceremony chips of wood from the 
thin end of the threshold, from the house-ladder, or from the 
house furniture, in combination with a coat of garlic, a coat of an 
onion, assatcotida, a rattan pot-stand, and fibre taken from the 
monkey-lace of an unfertile coco-nut, are collected and burned, 
and the ashes are mixed with a little betel-water. The proper 
charm is repeated, and, the forefinger having been dipped in 
the mixture, the centre of the child's forehead is marked — if a 
boy, with an arrow-shaped mark ; if a girl, with a cross, and 
also with daubs on nose, cheeks, chin, and shoulders. The 
mother is marked with a line from breast to breast and on the 
end of the nose also. The eril one will then, it is thought, take 
woman and child to he his own (who are supposed to be 
similarly marked) and refrain from harming them. In addition, 
if the child is a girl, the eyebrows are shaved, and a curve is 
drawn in their place, extending from the root of the nose to the 
ear. If the head is considered to he ‘too long’ (the Malays 
being on the whole a round-beaded race), a yam-leaf cap is 
made to compress !t- 

Obfier ceremonies affecting the chUd are the ad- 
ministering of the ‘month-opener,’ the rite of 
giving the first drink from half a green coco-nut, 
foUowed by the laying of a gold and a sUver and 
an amalgam ring on its lips, and by fumigating it 
before it is laid for the first time in the swing-cot, 
which takes the place of the Malayan cradle. The 
cot is protected by a funnel-shaped bunch of leaves 
of the brinjaul and other materials, including the 
casing of the charred torch used at the severing of 
the umbUical cord, a spice-block, and a trap against 
blood-sucking demons, made of a parang-hlade, a 
coco-nut scraper, and a rattan pot-stand. This 
trap hangs under the bunch of leaves. The spice- 
block is explained as being a substitute for the 
chUd itself ; it is laid in the cot during the first 
part of the fumigation ceremony, and for the first 
seven days, whenever the chUd is taken from the cot, 
the block must replace it. The naming ceremony 
takes place usually -ivithin the first week, and the 
first head-shaving and naU-cutting a few days 
later. Of the naming ceremonies the most charac- 
teristic is represented by the east-coast practice of 
writing seven different names on as many separate 
banana-fruits, and then allowing the infant to 
choose between them. 

The most characteristically Malayan custom 
connected with chUd-hirth is that w’hich requires 
the mother to ‘ascend the roasting-place ’ (naik 
salcian) daUy. A rough conch is prepared for her 
on a small platform, beneath which a large fire is 
lighted, and upon this bed she has to recline two 
or three times a day, and that, moreover, for an 
hour or two together. Sometimes heated hearth- 
stones wrapped in rags are applied to her stomach. 
This is said to continue for the whole period of the 
forty-four days of convalescence. In some cases 
the ‘ roasting ’ was carried out with such rigour as 
to cause aberration of mind or even the death of 
the unfortunate patient. At the end of the forty- 
fourth day a purificatory cerenaony takes place, 
wherein the floor is smeared with rice cosmetic 
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and scratched over by the claws of a fowl held 
tightly in the grasp of the cleanser. At about the 
same period, of the fortieth day, the child (in Perak) 
is presented to the river- spirits, being made to 
stand with one foot on a couple of coco-nuts and 
the other on a fowl (both of whieh have been 
deposited in the water). A boy then, if the infant 
is a boy, is sent up-stream to catch a fish with a 
casting-net ; if a girl, a girl acts as the fisher. In 
Upper Perak the baby himself, with a number of 
other young children, is caught in the net ; he will 
then never want for fish to feed on.^ 

During the forty-four days’ period there are many 
food prohibitions — e.g., any foods which, from the 
Malay point of view, are lowering, such as certain 
vegetable foods, things which irritate the skin or 
cause faintness, sugar (except coco-nut sugar), coco- 
nuts themselves, and chillies are prohibited. 

Both before and after child-birth many prohibi- 
tions are laid not only on the wife, but also on her 
husband. The latter may not shave his head or 
cut his hair until after the child’s birth ; he may 
not sit in or obstruct the doorway. Any un- 
toward act may cause deformity : a child was bom 
with only a thumb, forefinger, and little finger 
on the left hand owing to tlie father having, just 
previously to the child’s birth, killed a crab with a 
cutlass. In fact, it was at one time prohibited for 
him to cut the throat of a buffalo or a fowl prepara- 
tory to cooking it, or even to take any life what- 
ever. In Perak any log marked by, or distorted 
in growth by, a parasite, if used in building the 
house, would cause deformity, protract delivery, 
and endanger the life of both mother and infant. 

(b) Pagan races . — Superstitions and practices 
connected with birth, so far as known among the 
pagan tribes, or, rather, among those pagan tribes 
tor whom Malayan origin and affinities are here 
claimed, strongly confirm the view that the popular 
beliefs of the more highly civilized natives of the 
peninsula are essentiafly primitive in character. 
The practice of roasting the mother, e.g., of course 
on a ^uite minor scale, is found among the Jakun, 
BSsisi, and Mantri, while among the Blandas the 
charms used at birth are directed against the 
demons, the langhui (Malay lafigsuir), polong, and 
pontianak — identical, at least in name, mth those 
of the Malays. Another incantation is repeated 
at the moment of removing the caul as a charm 
against the caul-demon, which licks up the blood 
of the sufferer. The Sakai bury the umbilicus 
and placenta under human habitations so that the 
rain may not beat upon them and turn them into 
birth-demons. 

It must be stated, however, that our knowledge 
of the birth customs of the pagan tribes is by no 
means adequate, and the whole subject awaits 
further investigation. In one account of the 
Semang, for instance, it was alleged that their 
birth customs were based upon a belief in a bird- 
soul which was carried by the expectant mother in 
a bamboo receptacle ; but, although the conception 
of the semangat as a bird is certainly familiar to 
the Malays, this statement still awaits confirma- 
tion among the rvild tribesmen. Both Sakai and 
Jakun make use of the services of a sage-femme, 
who, among the former, has a special hut used by 
the women of the tribe for purposes of confinement. 

The Bgsisi decorate the mother’s mosquito- 
curtains ■with the leaf-hangings used on all im- 

E ortant ceremonial occasions, while among the 
lantri a cup of water is charmed during labour 
and administered to the mother. The sap of 
certain leaves is given to the child, and a charm 
is repeated. A name, which is retained until 
mamage, is given to the child at the moment 

1 R. J. Wilkinson, in Papers on 3[atay Subjects [printed for 
the F.il.S. Government}, 1903, * Life and Customs/ pt. i. p. 5. 


when the umbilical cord is severed. The Benua 
Jakun fastened round the neck of the child at birth 
a string to which pieces of turmeric, and so forth, 
were attached. The J akun also observed a number 
of food prohibitions : while the children were 
unable to walk, the parents abstained from certain 
fish and animal foods, the latter including fowls 
and eggs, deer of all kinds, tortoises, and lizards. 

i6. Adolescence and maturity customs. — (a) 
Malay . — Of the purely Malay ceremonies at adoles- 
cence the most important are the filing of the teeth 
and the cutting of the first locks of hair — the 
latter, of course, only when, owing to some vow of 
the parents, the ‘first head-shaving’ operation has 
been postponed until marriage. 

Tooth-filing is done by a professional tooth-wizard (pawang 
gigi). Neutralizing irice-paste, charms, and the scattering of 
the several kinds of sacrificial rice and rings of precious metal 
are employed by the pawang in order to avert the ‘mischief’ 
(badi) from his instrument, as well ns from the teeth of the 
patient. The medicine-man’s eyes are considered to be 
especially endangered by the badi emanating from the teeth, 
while an unskilled performer may cause much pain to the 
patient if he does not know thoroughly how to ' neutralize ’ the 
evil. 

The rings of precious metal which are pressed against the 
patient’s teeth as part of the rite of extracting the badi are also 
used in the hair-cutting ceremony. The bride’s hair is arranged 
in seven long tresses hanging down her back below the veil 
which, on this occasion, shrouds her bead ; to each of these is 
attached a rinjj of precious metal, and then each tress of hair, 
on being cut, is allowed to fall with the attached ring into a 
coco-nut vessel (ornamented for the purpose with a chevron 
edge), whieh is half full of fresh coco-nut milk. For this cere- 
mony also the proceedings are opened by the aspersion of the 
bride with the neutralizing rice-water, some of it being also 
^rinkled on the palm of her left hand, by those who take part 
in the ceremony. 

The ear-boring ceremony appears to have fallen 
into abeyance, though in some of the Malay States 
a special kind of large, round, ornamental ear-ring, 
or ear-stud, is still tlie mark of ■virginity. Signifi- 
cantly, the ear-studs of a virgin bride are tied on 
to the ear-lobes of a widow who remarries, the 
latter being regarded, so to speak, as a sort of 
‘ merry widow,’ and being, in fact, actually called 
: jeeringly ‘ the wdow adorned ’ (janda bSr-hiyas). 
Ear-boring is now usually performed when the 
child is quite an infant. 

Circumcision is practised, the instrument being 
traditionally a knife of bamboo, but in all the 
mere accessaries of the practice it seems to be 
entirely a non-Muhammadan rite. Especially in 
the Northern States it is accompanied by such a 
wealth of irrelevant detail as to suggest that it has 
been grafted upon an ancient festival (probably the 
tonsure ceremony) belonging to an older faith than 
that of Islam. ^ 

It is accompanied by the usual purificatory rites, and the 
ceremony is made the occasion for a banquet, at which the hoy 
is dressed like a pilgrim and stained with henna like a bride- 
groom, after which the customary gifts are offered. In Perak 
he is then taken aside and robed in rich ^ment, his mouth 
filled with the saorifloial saffron-stained rice, and his body 
sprinkled with the purifying rice-dust- After this, two coco- 
nuts and two small packets of rice are slowly rolled over hjm 
from head to foot. A hen is then placed ‘on his chest to pick 
up grains of the yellow rice from his mouth. This is done to 
drive away ill-luck.' 3 The boy’s teeth are next tapped with a 
stone by the operator, and, after feasting, a jirocession to the 
river follows, the object of which is to propitiate the water- 
spirit. The boy then has his top-knot shorn off and returns to 
the house for the actual circumcision, during which he takes 
his seat either on a sack of rice or on the stem of a banana. In 
the procession the youths are sometimes carried on mens 
shoulders, sometimes (east coast) in a litter shaped like some 
strange bird or mythical animal. 

The girls’ ceremony is much simpler, much more private ; It 
was formerly accompanied by ear-boring and tooth-filing, and 
by staining the teeth ‘black as a borer-bee’s wing. 
round ear-studs were also formerly assumed by girls at this 
period, os emblems of maidenhood ; but, though these are still 
sometimes worn on the east coast, they are now assumed, on 
the west coast, only at the wedding ceremony in preparation 
for the rite of discarding them a few days later.® 

In the same part of the peninsula (east coast) the 
ceremony is not called, as on the west coast, ‘ enter- 
ing into Islam,’ but, most significantly, TnasoKjaxtn, 

I Cf. Wilkinson, p. CS. ® Jb. p. 17 f- ’ P- 1®’ 
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■which means literally ‘ admission into the body of 
the Malay people ’ — the most usual meaning oijawi 
being the vernacular, or ‘ Malay,’ language. Yet 
another term for the ceremony in these parts "was 
‘purification’ (chuchi tuhoh, literally ‘cleansing of 
the person’) — a phrase which is also applied in 
the same parts of the country to marriage. 

(6) Pagan races. — Of the various operations •with 
■which it is usual among primitive peoples to 
mark the attainment of maturity, neither incision 
nor circumcision is practised by the wild tribes 
except, in the case of the former, among the 
Semhrong and Jakun of the Batu Pahat in Johor, 
and the Benua, and, in the case of the latter, as 
elsewhere, on^ where Muhammadan influence has 
penetrated. It may, in fact, be said that the rite 
IS -virtually synonymous with conversion to Islam, 
and that it may be taken as the broad dividing- 
line between Muhammadanism and mere pagan- 
dom. Nor, with the exception of a single record 
from the Perak Sakai, is there any tatuing in the 
strict sense of the expression. Scarification, how- 
ever, is found among both Semang and Sakai, but 
not among the Jakun, and, judging both from dis- 
tribution and from frequency, tliere is good reason 
to believe that the custom originated among the 
Sakai, and was introduced, though only to a 
limited degree, among the Semang. The searifica- 
tion consists of divergent lines on the cheek from 
the nose towards the ear, produced by the scratches 
of a thorn or edge of a sugar-cane leaf, charcoal 
being rubbed into these scratches by way of pig- 
ment. Body-painting is of wider distribution, 
and is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and 
Jakun, but more especially among the Sakai. 
The colours used are olaok, white, red, and occa- 
sionally yellow. The desims are decorative and 
magical rather than tribal. ^ Perforation of the 
nasal septum ivith the wearing of a nose-bar or 
porcupine’s quill also appears to be more especially 
a Sakai practice. Boring the ears, however, is, as 
a ceremony, practically universal, whilst the cere- 
monial filing and blackening of the teeth m^ 
belong rather to the Malayan order of ideas. It 
occurs among the Semang of Kedah and Kelantan, 
but is there undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Malays of the neighbouring country. 

The sha'ving of the head, with the exception of a 
top-knot, which is temporarily removed at puberty, 
is found among the Semang, but, though also 
found with difierences among the Malays, is most 
likely a native custom of the wild Negritos, as it 
is also found among their Andamanese kindred. 

17. Betrothal and marriage. — (a) Malay. — 
Negotiations for marriage and the ceremony of 
betrothal are carried out by representatives of the 
families implicated. The betrothal is a simple 
afiair, consisting chiefly of the offering of betel- 
leaf by the representatives of the prospective bride- 
groom and its acceptance by the bride’s parents, 
the two parties meeting in a ‘family circle,’ at 
which the offer used onginally to be made, and 
the reply given, in rhyming stanzas. The term of 
the engagement is then settled. The amount of 
the marriage settlement is fixed by custom at two 
bharas of dollars ($22, about £2, 6s.) in Selangor, 
or$31'25 (about £3, 5s.) in Perak, etc._ The sum 
is not usually mentioned imless a modification of 
this arrangement is to be made. A breach on the 
part of the bride’s parents involves forfeiture of 
double the marriage portion. The affianced pair 
avoid one another, but there is a regular system of 
exchange of presents, those given by the girl being 
deposited in exquisitely woven baskets made in the 
shape of birds or fishes. It sbonld be added that 
the Malay name of the ceremony in the penin- 
sula, htrpinang, is an interesting parallel to the 
splitting of the betel-nut {pinang), which is the 


symbolical act of betrothal to this day among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. 

The actual marriage ceremonies cover a period 
of four days, beginning with the work of decorating 
both houses, which includes the erection of a dais, 
with two standard candlesticks, often 6 ft. high, 
before the door of the bride’s chamber. The ar- 
rangement of the dais [pSlammin) is of extreme 
importance, since the number of big white (or in 
case of a Baja, yellow) pillows used indicates, 
according to a rigid code of etiquette, the rank of 
the contracting parties. The whole of the dais is 
covered with a mosquito-curtain, and the walls of 
the chamber are adorned with striped or ‘rain- 
bow ’ hangings {kain ptlangi), while the ceiling is 
decked with an a-wning or ‘ heaven ’ (langit-langit). 

The basic forms of the rite, which were those of 
a royal wedding, include the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ 
the food-sharing ceremony, and the approximation 
of the dress of the bride (who on this occasion 
wears trousers) to that of her husband (who wears 
a slcirt). It is this fact that, as A. E. Crawley ' 
has explained, helps to account for the apparent 
resemblance to royal ceremonies that may be 
noticed in so many Malay customs. The idea 
seems partly to disguise the subjects of the cere- 
mony m order to avert the possible danger attach- 
ing to what is certainly regarded as a critical 
occasion, and partly to promote a more perfect 
union between the pair by means of (1) a pledge 
passing between them {i.e. the ‘bride-price’) as 
well as by (2) the sharing of a meal -together, and 
(3) the obliteration (so far as may be practicable) 
of the distinctions of sex. The pretence of king- 
ship by which the bridegroom is made to wear the 
bracelets, ehain, neck-ornament (and, if we may 
go by the analogy of Malay funeral custom, even 
the kris) is simply, therefore, an attempt to 
secure a really effective disguise for the party in 
danger. The shaving of the bride’s forehead may 
be similarly explained, since the bridegroom is also 
shaved. Although these are all likewise usages of 
royalty, it is wrong to regard them merely as a 
species of social self-advertisement ; they are really 
the paraphernalia wom_ by aU persons^ of the 
Malayan race on certain critical occasions,^ in 
order to banish the spirits of evil and thus to avert 
mischief and danger. Till recent years the cere- 
monies over the greater part of the peninsula were 
almost entirely non-Muhammadan, and often took 
place in country districts 'without the intervention 
of any mosque official whatever. Lustrations 
followed, ana on the east coast processions in 
monstrous or bird-shaped litters. 

In certain details the wedding ceremonial has now become 
Muhammadanized in character ; among these is to be included, 
most prob-ahly, the staining of the lingers of the bride and 
bridegroom -nith henna. The henna-staining at first is done in 
seclusion (‘by stealth'), the initial public appearance of the 
married couple at their respective dwellings occurring on the 
second night, when ceremonial rice-water is sprinhled, offer- 
ings of rice made to each of the parties, and the ‘henna 
dance ’ (fori hxnei) performed ; on the fourth day the procession 
of the bridegroom to the house of the bride’s parents takes 
place. Here, on his arrival, his progress was in former days 
occasionally opposed by a mimic conflict (mifatra), which 
terminated only on his payment of a small fine or ransom to 
these (for the nonce) self-constituted ‘authorities.’ This part 
of the ceremony, which used to be eicplained os an example of 
the so-called ‘ marriage by capture,' is now taken to be merely 
an expression of the antagonism between the sexes. In some 
cases a rope or piece of red cloth barred the way, and a stout 
resistance was offered until the bridegroom bad paid the fine 
demanded. Even then admission to the house had to be made 
against the resistance of women of the bride's party. The 
simple marriage service— a mere bald statement of the fact and 
of Ita acceptance by the mom— is now performed by the 
imam (Muhammadan priest) in the presence of the bridegroom 
only. It is said that, according to the old custom, the cere- 
mony took place on the day before the procession. The groom 

1 TAe Mj/etic Rost, London, 1002, p. 336, quoting the Malay 
ceremony. 

2 Not specaally in connexion with kingship. 
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is then taken to the hride, and both are seated ceremonially 
side by side (bersanding)i on the dais and partake of rice, each 
feeding the other from a specially-prepared receptacle (nasi 
silalidna=Skr. a^fakoxia, * octangle ’) — an octagonal erection of 
three tiers which holds the ‘ rice of the presence ’ {nasi adap- 
adap), coloured eggs {tglor joran), etc., and stands before the 
pilammin. The eggs, which have coloured streamers, and repre- 
sent a fruit, with flower and leaf, are given to the guests as wed- 
ding favours. On the third day of the lustrations which follow 
the marriage the ceremony of bathing for good fortune takes 
place in the evening. Later, at night, a bonfire was formerly lit 
outside the house and the groom ‘ stolen,* i.e. carried off to his 
parents. He was escorted back to his house next day, and a 
water-fight with syringes (called ‘water-bows') took place 
(sometimes in a specially-erected pavilion) between the friends 
of the two parties. After this the bride and bridegroom each 
pulled one of the ends of a slip-knot made of a young coco- 
nut frond, and the bridegroom broke through threads wound 
seven times round himself and the bride ; in some cases (Pa tani) 
the threads were severed by burning. Seven days after the 
concluding feast-day the rite of the • discarding of the ear-rings * 
— the emblems of the bride’s maidenhood — takes place. For 
two years the bridegroom may be expected to remain under 
the roof of his mother-in-law. It has been remarked thatin the 
• bridal rice ’ (nasi blr-astHkOna), in the * bridal thread ' {b^nang 
panchardna), and in the ‘bathing pavilion’ (balai pancha- 
pfrsdda) we have not only Indianjcustoms, but Indian names.^ 

In addition to this regular form of marriage with 
the consent of the girls' parents, the Malays recog- 
nized another form of marriage when the parents 
were notoriously unwilling, tlie essential feature 
being that the would-he hridegroom, fully armed, 
must force his way to the women’s apartment and 
secure the person of his hride, or prevent her from 
escaping. If the parents should then give their 
consent, the customary payments were doubled. 
This procedure was known as th&panjat angkara. 

In a second and more peaceful form, t\i&panjat 
adat (once frequently employed by Malayan 
Rajas), the groom did not break into the house 
himself, but sent his kris, accompanied by a 
message that he was ready ivith the dower, doubled 
in accordance with custom. If the kris was 
returned {e.g., on an unfavourable answer), the 
parents must send back with it a double dower. 

W. E. Maxwell gave both these forms of marriage 
as being recognized by Malay custom.^ Wilkinson, 
however, assenting to the second, regards the first 
a,3 & mere crime passioneL* 

The marriage ceremony is called in most parts of 
the peninsula by terms which are obviously of 
Arabic or Persian origin ; on the east coast, how- 
ever, where Muslim influence is less strong, it is 
often termed, significantly, by a Malay word 
denoting ‘purification.’ Like their Polynesian co- 
linguists, certain Malays {e.g., NSgri Sembilan) 
forbid the marriage of two brothers’ (or sisters’) 
son and daughter, but not that of a brother’s son 
and a sister’s daughter. 

(&) Pagan races. — Among the pagan tribes the 
essential feature in the marriage ceremony is a 
ritual purchase and a repast shared between bride 
and bridegroom. Among the Semang the price 
consisted of the blade of a chopper [parang), 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride’s parents, 
and a coiled girdle of great length, said to be 
manufactured from the rootlets of the sugar-palm, 
given to the bride. This act of purchase, so 
long as it was performed before witnesses, was in 
itself binding. 'The Semang, as a rule, were mono- 
gamists, and conjugal infidelity was strongly 
discountenanced, the immemorial penalty being 
death, which would now be commuted for a heavy 
fine. Among the Perak Sakai the nuptial present 
was, as among the Semang, a knife or yam-tubers. 

According to one account, the bride and bridegroom attended 

1 • Wherever the old Palembang (Sumatra) tradition exists — 
in Pahang, Johor, Hiau, Malacca, Selangor, and Perak— the 
enthronement or bersanding varies very little. But il we 
leave the Palembang area and cross into Patani, the ceremony 
is different, the regalia are different. We see before us the 
ghost of the ancient Morthem Courts and of the old and high 
civilizations that have been crushed out of existence by the 
Siamese’ OV’ilkinson, p. 70). 

2 Wilkinson, p. 01, 

t Ap. Skeat, JIafay Magic, p. .SM. * P. 23. 


at the house of the chief, who, after an inquiry as to their 
prospects, declared the man and wife united. Another account 
states that the relatives of both parties assembled at the bride’s 
house, and that the two betrothed persons ate rice out of the 
samo dish togetlier. The little finger of the man’s right hand 
was joined to the little finger of the left hand of the woman, 
and they were pronounced husband and wife by the elders of 
the settlement. 


! The Sakai occasionally, but rarely, took more 
than one wife. Death or a fine was the penalty 
I for infidelity. 

! The Jakun ceremony embodied several features 
j of peculiar interest and importance. 

I In addition to the nuptial presents for the bride and her 
; parents— beads, white cloth, etc. — the husband was expected 
to provide a hut, cooking-pots and pans, and other household 
requirements. Either party or both were questioned os to 
their ability to carry out the duties of their future state, the 
requirements in the case of the man being proficiency in the use 
of the blowpipe, ability to fell trees or to climb after fruit in the 
Jungle, and even ability to smoke a native cigarette. The batin 
(head-man of the tribe), ns a rule, was present and pronounced 
the parties husband and wife at the end of the ceremonies. 
Among the Besisi of Selangor the head-man then gave the bride 
and bridegroom a new name. According to one account, 
among the Selangor Sakai, the smoking of a native cigarette 
was substituted for the common meal. The Mantri bride and 
bridegroom presented a love-token of betel-leaf to one another 
before the feast, at which they ate together from the same 
plate. The most distinctive feature, however, in the Jakun 
marriage was the use made of a conical or, rather, bell-shaped 
mound of earth (sometimes an actual ant-heap) decorated with 
natural and artificial ‘flowers,’ the latter being representations 
of the solar disk with rays, etc., and other ornaments; around 
this mound the bride was pursued by the bridegroom, in some 
cases three, in others seven, times ; if he succeeded in catching 
her, they were declared to be married. Among the BSsisi of 
Kuala Langat (Selangor) the bridegroom was conducted before 
the present writer seven times round this mound at a walking 
pace, and the bride once, before they partook of a common 
repast, consisting of a dish of rice and drink from a bowl of 
water which had both been placed on top of the mound (tiliuf). 
This was, of course, a survival of the mound-race ceremony. In 
one form of this rite among the Mantri there was no mound, 
but the pursuit took place round a circle of varying size ; in 
the case oi the Benua of Pahang, a fire was substituted. In the 
case of some Jakun tribes of Johor, in the middle of a dance the 
bride ran into the forest, and was followed by the bridegroom. 
The counterpart of this ceremony among the Land-Tribes 
(Orang Daratjwas, it is important to note, among the Sea-Tribes 
(Orang Laut) of Johor a ceremony in which the bride had to be 
pursued by the bridegroom for a given distance on the river, 
in canoes. 


Monogamy was generally, though not invari- 
ably, the rule. Although marriage was recognized 
as strictly binding by the B6sisi and other Jakun, 
yet at their drinking carnival [main jo’oh), which 
took place at the end of the rice-harvest, theylwere 
allowed to exchange their -wives promiscuously. 

i8. Burial customs and mourning. — (ft) Malay. 
— ^The Malays are not among those races who fear, 
hut rather among those who pay respect to, the 
ghost of the departed. 

After death the body is shrouded in sarongs and laid on the 
back, with hands crossed on the breast, on a mattress which, in 
turn, rests on a new mat of pandanus. A pair of scissors used 
in the preparation of betel-leaf is placed on tho^chest, the ex- 
planation being that, should a cat b.y any accident come in 
contact with, or brush against, the body, the touch of iron vrill 
prevent the corpse from returning to life, as once happened. 
Cats are always expelled from the house while it contains a 
dead body, and the corpse is watched day and night in case evil 
should come near it. The preparation of the body for the &favo 
includes ceremonial washings, which should be performed while 
it rests on the outstretched legs of four people (members of the 
family) sitting on the floor. Failing volunteers for this oflice, 
banana-stems are used as rollers. A final washing of mne 
■waters’ is performed by the fTndm(if accessible), ’ three scoops 
of water being scattered to the right, three to the left, and 
three over the body from bead to foot. The orifices, including 
the cars, eyes, and nose, are plugged with cotton, and the 
corpse is wrapped in a white cotton shroud, the selvedge ot 
which is torn off and used to bind up the body at tbo weast, 
hips, knees, head, and feet, the shroud having been fostonea 
with the ‘ five knots.’ The corpse is then placed on the “attress 
in the position which it is to occupy in the grave, lying, that l^ 
on the right side with the head to the north, and faco looking 
towards Mecca (westward). -When the relath-es 
kiss before the shroud is fastened, they must Im careful that no 
tears fall on the face, as these might disturb 
spirit. The position of the body in the grave depends uwn the 
land of coffin used. If it is a single-plank bier (P^an ‘ 
the body is placed in a recess at the left side of the 
the plank is^fixed in a sloping position P'‘^X®f?h'the ?<Sv 
aperture, so that the plank itself may ‘^e ^y 

nor allow the earth to fall upon it. Another kind of receptar 
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(the kdranda), a plain oblong box, ia placed in the middle of the 
grave-pit. The fonp— made either of two planks united along 
one edge in the form of a gable with bulging aides or of three 
lanks fastened together like the sides of a box without 
ottom — is placed over a trench in the middle of the grave 
■which contains the body. tVhile the grave ia being filled 
in by the bystanders, the diggers, who must not leave the 
grave until the operation is completed, fend off the earth from 
the bodj’ with small hurdles. A relative fashions two small 
(temporary) grave-posts of wood, one of which is placed over the 
head and one over the waist, to both of which strips of white 
cloth (as signs of recent death) are fastened. The imam, after 
pouring libations on the grave, and scattering shredded blossoms 
of scented flowers, reads the talkin (‘ e.xhortation ') amid 
profound silence. The reason given for this silence is that the 
dead man is supposed to open bis shroud, the fastenings of 
which have been loosened for the purpose, and, feeling that its 
border has no selvedge, thus first becomes cognizant of the fact 
that he has died, beyond any possibility of doubt. He then sits 
up to listen to the preacher, supporting himself on his elbow 
until, at the end of the reading, he falls back really lifeless. 
The mourners, led by the imfim, then recite the tahalil, the 
Muslim profession of faith, one hundred times, beginning very 
slowly and increasing their speed at regular periods (finally at 
an extremely rapid rate), alter which they return to share m a 
feast given by the head of the household ; before they leave, 
however, the contributions collected in the alms-bowl which 
stands near have been divided among all present. Feasts 
follow on the third, seventh, and fourteenth days, and, in the 
case of the wealth}’, on the fortieth and hundredth days, and 
on the anniversary. Then the grave ia made up, and a frame- 
work of planks is placed round it to keep the earth of the 
grave-mound banked up properly. In the case of a chief, a 
small hut or shelter is often erected over the grave, and this the 
writer bos sometimes seen furnished actually with a mosquito- 
curtain. 

No special aim of mourning is worn, tut the 
sarongs in whi^ the corpse is wrapped and the 
pall must he as costly as possible, consistently 
with the rank and wealth of the deceased person. 

In the formerly Malayan district of Smg"ora, 
north of Patani, various forms of exposure of the 
dead frequently took place until recently, when 
the Siamese Grovemment prohibited the custom 
with great strictness. One of these consisted in 
suspending the corpse in a cigar-shaped receptacle 
or wrapper between a couple of trees in the jungle, 
at a height of about 8 ft, from the OTOund, An- 
other consisted in depositing the body of the 
deceased person (placed at an angle) in a large 
rectangular box, supported on lofty posts — a 
method which is of exceptional interest, since it 
may be linked up with the custom of burial in 
a chest on high posts, still practised in Borneo, 
The remarkable point about these forms of tree- 
burial, or corpse-exposure, is that they were in 
both cases ex^ainea by the people who employed 
them as being reserved for any one who had died 
a ‘bad’ death, the idea being apparently that 
ordinary interment or cremation would not suffice 
in such an instance to bring peace to the sSmangat. 
The Patani Malays also had once a similar custom — 
casting out to be eaten by dogs and vultures the 
bodies of those who bad died a bad death. Yet 
from the statements of medioeval Chinese writers 
[e.g., Ying Yai Sheng Lan, A,D, 1416), though 
quoted by Wilkinson,^ it is clear that such ex- 
posure, from the analogy of ancient Java, was in 
no way limited to bad deaths, but was an honour- 
able and pious form of burial offered even by the 
children of a family to their parents, so that it 
falls into line, in this regard, with the funeral 
customs of modem Tibet, where dead relatives are 
dismembered and given to the dogs and vultures. 
It would, on the other hand, perhaps readily come 
about that such methods should ue regarded as 
barbarous and even ‘wicked,’ when the country 
was settled by a people to whom such forms of 
burial were alien, 

A third remarkable method was practised by the 
so-called ‘white Prliins’ of the Malayo-Siamese 
region, who had a small cemetery in Pataiung, 
wherein their dead were deposited in a sitting 
position, 

(6) Pagan races . — Among the pagan tribes the 
1 P. 67, 


burial customs exhibit considerable variation, but 
thej are especially significant as revealing tlie 
attitude of the various groups towards death, and 
particularly towards the spirits of the departed, 
rile Seniang appear to have no special fear of the 
dead, although they do exhort their deceased 
friends to tbmk of the spirits of their departed 
ancestors and not to trouble the living. The 
Sakai, on the other hand, appear to have great 
terror of the spirits of the dead, and it is usual for 
them not merely to desert the house in which any 
one has died, but to abandon the whole clearing, 
even if the crops are standing. The Jakun are 
distinguished from both the Semang and the Sakai 
by the tender care which they show for their dead 
relatives. 

The Semang method of interment is simple. 

Among the Kedah Semang the grave is usuall}’ surrounded 
by a low fence of palm-leaves, and the two bamboos upon which 
the body was carried to the grave are laid upon it. The corpse 
is placed on its eide, with the head and knees to the right, on 
a mat or rough platform of twigs, and a screen of sticks, driven 
diagonally into the side of the grave and roofed with palm- 
leaves, prevents any earth from falling on it. The legs are 
drawn up, probably, as the grave is only 6 ft. long, tor the sake 
of mere convenience. Three coco-nut shells containing rice ate 
placed in the grave-pit at the head and sides, and a coco-nut 
shell at the foot holding water. 

It is probable that at one time the Negritos 
(Semang) practised tree-burial. The bodies of 
their medicine-men may still occasionally be ex- 

E osed in trees in the forest — this being a more 
onourable form of burial. Among the Malays 
a tradition is current that the Semang used once 
upon a time to devour their dead. It is unneces- 
sary to place any credence in this statement ; its 
importance lies in the fact that it probably alludes 
to the existence at one time of a custom analogous 
to that of the Andaman Islanders, who disinter 
and dismember their dead after a certain interval. 
Of Sakai methods of burial little is known with 
certainty, the reason being apparently the fact 
that they threw the bodies of their dead into the 
jungle, or simply left them to rot away in their 
rimitive hut-shelters. It is certain that they 
ave always shown the utmost abhorrence and 
terror of the dead, abandoning their huts — and 
even clearings with growing crops — when a death 
had happened in their encampment. A modified 
form or survival of platform-burial is found among 
the so-called Sakai of Selangor (Ulu Langat), by 
whom the body was exposed on a platform in front 
of the house for twenty-four hours. 

Jakun (or Malayan) ritual and practice are more 
elaborate than those of the Semang, and in the 
solicitude shown for the welfare of the departed 
imply an entirely different mental attitude towards 
death from that of the Sakai and the Semang. In 
many respects there is close affinity with Malay 
customs. 

The body is carefully washed and prepared for the grave. It 
is covered with white cloth, and laid on a mat, which, in turn, 
is placed upon a tree-bark wrapper. This tree-bark is then 
lashed round the body and used for carrying it to the grave- 
side. Frequently the blade of a chopper (jparang) ia laid on the 
breast of the departed. The Orang Bukit cut a hole In one of 
the cloths in order that the corpse may ‘ breathe ’ more fully. 
It Is customary also for them to make crosses on the palms of 
the hand and soles of the feet with a yellowish root which, on 
being bruised, leaves a stain behind it. By these marks the 
deceased person recognizes, on waking in the otlier world, that 
ho or she is really lifeless. At the grave the tree-hark wrapper 
Is removed, and the body ia laid on its back, or sometimes 
facing east if an adult, west if a child (ilantri). A gable-Iike 
covering, in accordance with the Malay custom, is formed from 
pickets covered with tree-bark or a sloping plank (this being 
also a Malay usage) to keep the earth from striking the body. 
The Orang Bukit (Hill Men) place a dish of boiled rice at the 
feet for the spirits, and one at the middle for the departed. It 
is commonly the custom to lay in the grave some or all of the 
property of the deceased, usually articles most distinctive of 
the dailv duties of the sexes. An extremely interesting practice 
among the Bfoisi consists in their erecting, a yard or two away 
from the foot of the grave, a small triangular hut thatched 
with a big fan palm-leaf made to lean against it, fitted with a 
stick-ladder by which the ghost may climb up. In the hut are 
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placed models ot domestic and other utensils and implements, 
again distinctive of sex, betel-shoots, seed-rice, and Bsh, acid 
fruits, water, and sugar. When the grave has been lilied in, the 
seed-rice is scattered on the mound and about the grave in 
order to provide the ghost, when the grain has grown up and 
ripened, with suitable nourishment. Among these people it 
was also the custom for two men to stand one on each side of 
the grave and simultaneously to let fall two choppers, horizon- 
tally crossed, upon the mould ot about the spot where the breast 
would be, this being done in order to 'fix the ghost in the 
grave’ and to ‘prevent it from harassing the living.' The 
Mantrl broke a blowpipe (no doubt that of the deceased) and 
scattered the fragments on the grave-mound. At each end of 
the mound the Jakun commonly placed wooden tomb-posts 
bound with white cloth similar to those used by the Malays, 
and, r^ain like the Malays, they enclosed the grave, when made 
up, with a framework of wooden planking. 

The feeling for the welfare of the dead which is expressed 
among the BSsisi by the seed-rice sown over the grave is also 
responsible for the depositing of a number of offerings at or 
near the place of interment. The BSsisi themselves plant yams, 
sweet potatoes, etc., near by, while on the grave of a jukrah 
(‘tribal chief) described by D. F. A. Hervey (JRAS, Straits 
Branch, no. 8 [1882], p. 119), were sticks to serve as ladders for 
the soul to climb up, coco-nut shells, a torch in a stand, and 
a cooMng-pan, as well as the basket in which firewood is usually 
carried. This grave was also provided with a trench in which 
the dead man could paddle his canoe— apparently a link with 
boat-burial. Among the Berembun a bamboo was placed up- 
right near the face of a childj with one end projecting from the 
ground— undoubtedly a survival of an earlier custom of feeding 
the corpse through the bamboo, as is still done by the Dayaks 
of Borneo. It was not uncommon for a fire to be lighted near 
the grave for three days, while the Sabimba visited the grave 
on the third and seventh da 3 ^ and one month after interment. 
The Jakun sometimes, though not usually, abandoned the 
house and clearing after a death ; usually, however, this took 
place after a month’s interval. 

Ip. Omens, divination, and ordeals. — Astro- 
logical calculations based upon the supposed values 
of times and seasons or the properties of numbers 
are largely employed in divinatory ritual. Ex- 
haustive tables of unlucky and lucky times and 
seasons have been compiled by the Malays, but are 
proved to have been largely translated from Indian 
or Arabic sources. The oldest and best know of 
the ‘ magic squares ’ founded upon these systems is 
that known as the ‘ five times ’ {kdtlka lima), in 
which the day is divided into five parts, while five 
days form a cycle, the name of a Hindu divinity 
being assigned to each division. Mystic values are 
also attached to certain colours in connexion with 
these divisions. Another scheme is based upon the 
seven heavenly bodies, the divisions being, corre- 
spondingly, seven in number. Malayan astrological 
Imowledge and the signs of the zodiac upon which 
the various systems are founded appear to be 
largely Arabic in character, though there can be 
little doubt that the original home of this lore was 
Babylonia (or Chaldcea), and some part of it may 
have come in through Indo-Persian channels. The 
division of the month into rejangs, thirty in 
number, each with a separate symbol, is based 
upon the twenty - eight naksairas, or lunar 
mansions, of the Hindus, rather than upon the 
anwoi of the Arabs. The Malays are especially 
partial to the magic square, which generally takes 
the form of the magic square once used in Europe, 
but sometimes works conversely — the latter being, 
no doubt, the older native form proper to the 
Malays of the peninsula. As has been remarked, | 
the Malays introduce both coloured squares and 
the names of five of the greater Hindu deities. 
Besides these squares, many other magic figures — 
pentacles, compass-figures, and the like — are much 
used by Malay diviners. 

In interpreting omens from dreams the method 
usually employed is that the initial letter of the 
thing dreameu of determines the character of the 
omen. T is very unlucky, N indicates sorrow, 
S a visitor from a distance, and so on. In another 
system an almost entirely arbitrary interpretation 
is put upon the subject-matter of the dream, or,_at 
most, it is interpreted by analogy. In a third 
method, however, the nature of the thing dreamed 
does actually suggest its interpretation, with the 


proviso that so-called ‘direct’ dreams come only 
on the eve of a Friday, whereas on other days the 
dream works backwards. 

It may be added that the doctrine of luck plays 
a most important part in what may be called 
Malay ‘natural religion.’ By certain signs and 
indications not only human beings but also birds 
and animals are either credited with the possession 
of luck or believed to be invested with the power 
of bringing it to others; in a fine passage the 
Malay deer- wizard chants as follows : 

’ From tha seven Hills and the seven Valleys 
Comes the intense barking of my Hounds. 

My Hounds are Sounds of iMck, 

Not Luck that is adventitious. 

But Luck incarnate with their bodies.’l 
Even inert objects, such as krisses and other 
weapons, may be brimful of luck, or othenvise. 

(a) Malay . — Omens and divinations play a part 
of paramount importance in every department of 
life’s activities in Malaya. Equal significance is 
attached to signs deduced from the acts of men 
and those taken from the events of nature. 

Among the acts of men may be mentioned sneezing, which Is 
held to be fortunate, since it tends to drive away the demons of 
disease. Yawning, on the other hand, when audible, is a bad 
sign; but, if the yawning is silent and happens when the 
stomach Is craving for food, it implies that the craving will 
soon be satisfied. It is unlucky for a child to lie on its face or 
kick its feet together in the air ; this is a sign of the appro.aoh- 
ing death of one or other of its parents. 

The evil eye is much reared, and praise of chU- 
dren is conveyed in a roundabout way to avoid 
ill-fortune. 


Among omens dratvn from natural events, the 
following may be mentioned. 

A star m apparent proximity to the moon portends an 
approaching wedding. The entrance of an animal which does 
not usually frequent the house denotes ill-fortune ; to be barked 
at by a wild jungle-dog is a fatal portent; a wild bird entering 
the house should be caught carefully and smeared with oil and 
then released in the open air, a formula being recited which 
bids it fly away with all the ill-luck or misfortune of the house- 
hold. Omens are taken from the flight and cries of certain 
birds, such as the night-owl, night-jar, or caprtmufgus, tim 
crow, and certain kinds of wild dove, ns well os from a bird 
called the * rice’s husband.’ 

Such prognostics are draivn from entirely for- 
tuitous events, but they may also be the natural 
reply to actions initiated by the inquirer. In such 
cases we have the rite of divination properly so- 
called ((ifo7i=Slcr. tilaka, ‘mark’). 

One form of divination is effected by means of a lemon which, 
after offerings have been made and certain ceremonies per- 
formed, ia suspended with incantations over a brazier by seven 
strands of coloured silk thread, the fruit being itself thrust 
through by a needle. The motions of the suspended lemon 
answer questions in the negative or affirmative, and will dis- 
cover a thief by indicating which of a number of names written 
on paper is that of the guilty man. The mirrored surface 
water held in the palm of the hand, or saliva, or a bowl filled 
with water and covered with a cloth upon which the names of 
suspected persons are successively placed is employed to discover 
those who may have been guilty of stealing. In the last-named 
case, two men each place a finger in the bowl, which begins to 
turn when the name ot the culprit is placed upon the cloth 
above it. Another method ia the use by the medicine-man ot 
a divining-rod composed of one, three, or more rattan-stems, 
inscribed with magical devices, and connected at the base or 
butt-end, which vibrate when the thief approaches ; these rods 
may also be used for treasure- or water-flnding, as by our own 
‘dowsers,* and also even for exorcizing demons. 

It is noteworthy that the Malays attribute the 
arts of the diviner to animals as well as to men ; 
thus the tiger is said to employ divination when it 
Avishes to secure a human victim, just as^ tigers are 
believed to poultice themselves with nbat tasaU 
(the medicament applied to the newly circumcised) 
Avhen Avounded, 

An important and solemn ordeal Avas that by 
diA'ing. This required the consent of the Sultan, 
and could be conducted only in the presence of the 
four great (Avest coast) chieftains. 

In the case of a dispute, each of the adversaries jn ^ 

his own casewritesasolemnstatement. 
liminaries, this document isenclosed in a bamboo 
ing. One of toese bamboo receptacles is given to each of the t 


1 Skeat, italay Zlagic, p. 182. 
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adverearies, who ore escorted to the river and placed np to 
their necks in the water. A bamboo pole is then made to rest 
upon their heads and, at a given elpnal, they are both pressed 
downwards. Each remains under the water as long as he can, 
but, as soon ns one of the two gives in and appears above the 
surface, his tube is snatched from him. The winner is led back, 
his bamboo opened, end the result declared to the bystanders. 

( 6 ) Pagan races. — The savage Malays of Malacca 
also paid much attention to omens when a new 
clearing was to he made, and charms were used to 
expel the jungle spirits. The Mantri_, in choosing 
a new locality for a clearing, paid strict attention 
to the attitude of the spirits toward his undertak- 
ing as signified by the dreams of the party. To 
dream of being chased by a dog or an enemy, 
entering water, or being flooded out was an evil 
omen ; to dream of felling or climbing trees, of 
ascending trees, or of growing plants was of good 
import. 

Divination among the Sakai, so far as records 
go, is practically non-existent. Among the J akun 
it is employed as a part of their medical diagnosis, 
but, whether used as a part of a tribal or group 
ceremony or by the medicine-man alone, it falls 
more properly under the category of exorcism. 

20. Charms, amulets, and talismans. — (a) 
Malay. — Not only does the Malay attempt to 
foresee the coming of evil, but he endeavours to 
ward it off by charms and talismans. Charms in 
the shape of invocations are extremely numerous, 
and are addressed to every conceivable form of 
Mirit on every conceivable occasion. But, in ad- 
dition, free use is made of charms of a more 
material character. Examples of this class in- 
clude a length of the sdmamhu (Malacca cane) 
with a joint equal to the height of the oivner, 
which protects him from snakes and animals ; so, 
too, the ‘coco-nut pearl’ (apparently a form of 
‘tabasheer’), the ‘eyeless coco-nut’ (which confers 
invulnerability by ‘sympathy’), the ‘dragon’s 
blood’ rattan or cane, the tiger’s whiskers and claws, 
and many others are all, for various reasons, much 
sought after by warriors. Some of these are 
directly effective, others work only by influencing 
the volition of another mind, as in the case of 
love-charms, charms for securing conjugal fidelity, 
and so forth. In most cases the charm consists of 
a short Arabic or Malay and Arabic prayer or a 
few magical letters or figures inscribed on paper 
or cloth and worn on the person. One important 
use of a charm is to enable the devotee of this 
mamc to abduct the sSmangat of a person from his 
(or her) body, for the purpose either of benefiting 
the operator or of harming the intended victim. 
There is a variety of methods of attaining these 
objects. In some the charm works without con- 
tact ; in others contact is necessary. Although 
there is considerable variety, the principle in all 
cases is the same, and is based upon the Malay 
theory of the semangat. Thus, e.g., soil is taken 
from the intended victim’s footprint and treated 
ceremonially by wrapping in red, black, and yellow 
cloth ; and this, when suspended from the centre 
of the magician’s mosquito-curtain, becomes the 
embodiment of his victim’s sSmangat. As such it 
is switched with seven strokes three times a day 
for three days and then buried in the middle of a 
path where the victim is bound to pass ; on doing 
BO, he becomes distracted. Wood scraped from 
the floor where ho has been sitting, parings of 
his nails, and clippings of his hair are utilized in 
various ways ; sometimes they are kneaded into a 
wax figure, which is either transfixed irith a thorn 
in the member that the enchanter desires to in- 
jure or burned to ensure the victim’s complete 
destruction. 

01 tho various methods of abducting the semangat without 
contact, the simplest is to go out when the sun clears or when 
the newly-risen moon glows red, and, standing with the big 
toe o! the right foot resting on the big too of the left, make a 


trumpet of the right band, and recite the appropriate charm 
thrice over. At tho end of each recital, blow through tho 
hollowed list, using it as a trumpet. The words of the charm, 
' I loose my shaft,’ suggest a ‘ sending,’ analogous to that of the 
medicine-man. Other methods are to beat one’s own shadow, 
to hang a seven-fruited lime-branch from the top of one’s 
mosquito-net on three successive nights, to wave the end of 
one’s head-cloth in the direction of the moon seven times for 
three successive nights, and so forth, the appropriate charm in 
each instance being, of course, recited. 

With their customary logical thoroughness, the 
Malays attribute the use of charms and amulets 
in some cases to wild animals, and even to reptiles. 
The wDd boar, e.g., is believed to possess a talis- 
man of extraordinary power called rantci babi, 
‘the wild boar’s chain,’ which is hung up on a 
neighbouring bush by the animal whilst he is 
occupied in walloiving, and wliich can therefore 
sometimes be stolen by a Inclty native. Another 
talisman carried by the boar for defensive purposes 
is the Icttlum babi, ‘ boar’s sucking stone ’ ; the two 
together made a wild boar invulnerable. A similar 
‘lucky stone’ was sometimes worn by serpents. 
Any magically potent object is called ber-tuah. 

(o) Pagan races. — Amulets and talismans are 
common among the wUd tribes. Coins are strung 
on necklaces to serve as ‘medicine,’ and necklaces 
of tufts of squirrels’ tails, teeth of apes, wild pigs, 
and monkeys, and bones of birds and animals, as 
well as the bristles, teeth, and claws of tigers, 
were first worn, as among the Malays, quite as 
much for magical purposes as for ornament. The 
Mantri strung pieces of turmeric on strings of 
artoearpus bark, and these were worn round the 
neck, wrists, or waist as prophylactics against 
demons, bad avinds, and, generally, all kinds of 
evils. They also placed great reliance on the 
efficacy of spells to render them invulnerable. 
Semang women wear armlets of pSlas (Licuala 
peltata) leaf, and men wear similar ornaments of 
the ‘rock vein’ {urat batu) fungus. It appears 
that omong these tribes, as elsewhere, much of 
their personal adornment was intended to protect 
them against evil from the spirits bjy which they 
were on all sides surrounded. The elaborate 
patterns of the combs of the Semang and half- 
breed Sakai-Semang women were similarly designed 
to ward off accidents and disease, and the copper 
bracelets, rings, and other objects worn by the 
Sakai were in effect talismans which preserved 
the wearer from iU-health and misfortune. The 
Semang, when wearing the Malay sarong, fre- 
quently still retain underneath it the primitive 
string girdle of ‘ rock-vein ’ fungus, possibly from 
habit, but more probably for magical reasons. 

The most important class of charms or talismans 
employed by the wild tribes is undoubtedly the 
ornamental geometrical patterns with which they 
adorn various objects of common use. These de- 
signs are intricate and have as yet been adequately 
studied and elucidated only to a small extent. So 
much, however, is clear : the pattern, as a rule, is 
symbolical of the use to which the object on which 
it appears is to be put, and its aim is to secure the 
successful attainment of that object. Exception 
to this rule may be made in the case of the women’s 
eombs and other articles, the patterns on which 
are intended to ward off disease, the attacks of 
reptiles, animals, and noxious insects, and other 
accidents. The difficulty of comprehending and 
interpreting these designs is increased by tho fact 
that, in the usual fashion of primitive artists, the 
wOd tribes make a part stand for the whole. The 
j slots of deer on a bamboo quiver, e.g., represent 
! the whole animals, which, it is hoped, will bo 
I induced, by being represented as approaching 
j towards certain wild jungle-fruits beloved of the 
I deer, to visit a particular feeding-ground, when 
they can be the more easily marked doivn and 
i captured. The articles decorated in this mannei 
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■with magical intent include, in addition to the 
Seniang combs, large bamboo tubes used as quivers 
for darts and arrows, the last being covered ■with 
patterns intended to secure success in hunting. 
Other articles similarly adorned are ‘stampers’ 
(i.e. bamboos struck on the ground during magical 
ceremonies, amulets against disease, insect pests, 
drought, etc.). Besides tliese they decorate bam- 
boo rice-dibbers, poison receptacles, tobacco recep- 
tacles, blowpipes, arrows, nose-sticks, etc., mats 
and wallets (Sakai and Jakun, not Semang), bark- 
cloth (with painting only), and the human body, 
the last not only with painting, but also with 
tatuing and scarification (like'vvise especially 
among the Sakai). 

LlTBaATDRB. — This is cited throughout the article. Especial 
use has been made of W. W. Skeat, llalay Magic, London, 
1900; and Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1906 (with full bibliography). 

W. W. Skeat. 

MALE PRINCIPLE. — See Phallisji, Sex. 

MALIK IBN ANAS. — Malik ibn Anas, the 
founder of the Malikite school, was bom in the 
month of Eabi al-Awwal A.H. 95 (a.d. Nov. 713). 
He was of pure Arabic stock, being descended from 
Dhu Asba' al-Barith, who belonged to one of the 
tribes of Yaman. When still a youth, he had 
already acquired a full knowledge of the Qur an, 
the Jiadath (tradition), and other Muslim sciences, 
and soon he was held in reverence as a great 
authority in these matters. 

During his long career Malik ibn Anas resided 
in his birthplace Medina as a mufti and teacher of 
Muslim law. Like many men who have spent 
their lives in study, he has not left much for his 
biographers to record. His chief work was the 
so-called Muwattd (lit. ‘The Beaten Path’), the 
basis of the whole Malikite system of Muslim law. 
This book is not a mere collection of traditions. 
It deals not only with the sayings of the Prophet 
but also with the opinions of several famous faqihs 
in Medina and with Malik’s personal -views on 
various matters of canon laAV. It is often alleged 
that Malik rejected every kind of reasoning by 
means of argument and kept exclusively to the 
literal sense of the sacred texts. But the contents 
of the Muwattd prove the contrary. According 
to his later biographers, Malik repented of this in 
his old age. It is told that, rvhen he sat down in 
his last illness and wept, he was asked : ‘ What 
makes thee weep ? ’ He answered : ‘ Who has more 
reason to weep than 1 1 By Allah, I should wish 
I had been flogged and reflogged for every question 
of law on which I pronounced an opinion founded 
on my own fallible judgment I ’ 

The text of the Muwattd is handed on by 
Malik’s disciples in different versions. The best 
known is the text of Yahya al-Masm-udl, which was 
printed with the commentary of Muhammad al- 
Zarqani in 4 vols. at Cairo (1863). Another 
version is that of Muhammad al-Shaibani, the 
famous disciple of Abu B^inifa, who studied three 
years in Medina (printed at Lucknow, 1879). 

It seems that the opinions of Malik ibn Anas 
were not always in agreement with the views of 
the government. In the year A.H. 145 (A.D, 762), 
as some persons had accused him of declaring that 
he did not consider the oath of allegiance to the 
'Abbasid khalifs as binding, he was even flogged 
and treated in a most scandalous manner. After 
this cruel punishment, however, he rose still lii^her 
in public estimation in Medina, where he died on 
the 10th of the month Rabi al-A■w^val, A.H. 179 
(A.D. 3rd June 795). 

Malik ibn Anas enjoys the reputation through- 
out the whole Muslim world of being one of the 
greatest faqihs and traditionalists of Islam. At 
the present day.his school is still dominant in the 


west of the Muslim territory, in the French and 
Italian possessions (Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tri- 
poli), and in many other parts of Africa. 

Litskatore. — I bn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary tr 
M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 545-649 ; I. Goidziher, MvhanC 
medanisehe Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 213-226 ; C. Snouck 
Hnrgrronje’s review of I. Goldziher’s Die Zdhiriten in LOPh i. 
[18S4) 419 ; C. Brockelmann, Geschiehte der arabischen Bitter, 
atur, Weimar and Berlin, 1898-1902, i. 175 f. ; A. von Kremer, 
Culturaeschichte des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, i. 477-479; T. 
Niildeke, Orientalisehe Skizzen, Berlin, 1892, p. 129; The 
Kitdb al-Ansdb of al-Sam'anl with an introduction by D. i 
Margoliouth, Leyden and London, 1912, p. 41 ; F. -Wiistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen der arabischen Stamme und Familien, 
Gottingen, 1852, ii. ‘Die jemenisohen Stiimme,' Tabelle 3. 

Th. W. Jhynboll. 

MALTHUSIANISM. — Some economic and 
social investigations seem to be haunted by an 
evil fate. The subject with which they are con- 
cerned seizes popular attention for a time, and the 
results of the inquiry come to be represented in a 
form which is little more than a travesty of the 
original meaning and intentions. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this tendency is to be 
found in the reception accorded to the work of 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) on Popula- 
tion. Popular interest in his work grew much more 
rapidly than the time or the capacity for assimi- 
lating it, and he was criticized % many who had 
not read his books. He was accused in his own 
day of being an enemy of the human species, and 
of being guilty not merely of heterodoxy but also 
of atheism. It was said that ‘ the insults the 
theory of Malthus levels at God, and the injuries 
it meditates inflicting upon man, will be endured 
by neither’ (M. T. Sadler, Law of Population, 
15). Further, the principles of population enunci- 
ated by Malthus have been expanded and de- 
veloped in several directions by subsequent ■writers ; 
and all these views are described roughly by the 
vague and comprehensive term ‘Malthusianism,’ 
which means little more than the consideration of 
the relation between increase of population and 
the available food supply. Malthusianism, in fact, 
has no more definite meaning than ‘Smithianis- 
mus’ in Germany. 

It would be a mistake to consider that Malthus 
was the first economist who treated of population. 
The Mercantilists had explicitly advocated ‘popu- 
lousness’ as an important condition of national 
wealth, and their -views had influenced social legis- 
lation and poor-law administration in England 
during the 18th century. In 1776 Adam Smith 
had mentioned that ‘every species of animals 
naturally multiplies in proportion to the means 
of their subsistence, and no species can ever multi- 
ply beyond it ’ ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. viii. 
[ed. J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1869, i. 84]), but it 
was not till almost the end of the centu^ that 
Malthus selected the subject of population for 
separate treatment. It is true that more than 
a century earlier Wniiam Petty had published 
several essays relating to the numbers of the 
people, but his point of -view was entirely statis- 
tical, whereas that of Malthus was directly related 
to the conditions of progress. In a sense the work 
of Malthus was begun to oppose the theories of 
William Godwin, who had published his book on 
Political Justice in 1793 and his Enquirer in 179L 
God-win had been influenced by Condorcet and 
other writers of the era of the French Revom- 
tion, and he advocated human perfectibility by 
means of a gradual equalizing of wealth, under 
which condition there would be a sufficiency for 
the reasonable wants of all. In time the pMcefuI 
influence of truth would render force and even 
government unnecessary, so that a state of human 
perfection was possible on earth. _ Godwin s views 
formed a common topic of discussion among those 
who were interested m political science. One such 
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conversation was destined to have important re- 
sults. It took place between Malthus and his 
father. The latter, Daniel Malthus — a friend of 
Voltaire and the literary executor of Kousseau — 
was favourably disposed towards Godwin’s views, 
while the son had doubts, which he afterwards 
placed in writing. The treatise which resulted 
was his Essay on Population, published anony- 
mously in 1798. 

Malthus believed that a fatal objection to the 
thesis of Godwin and other writers who maintained 
the same view was to be found in the relation 
of population to the means of subsistence. Popu- 
lation, when unchecked, doubles itself every 
twenty -five years; the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances the most favourable to human 
industry, could not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio ; i.e., the pro- 
gression for population, if unchecked, would be 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, while that of sub- 
sistence could not exceed 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Population had not increased in a geometrical 
ratio, owing to the checks imposed upon it by 
misery and vice, the former being certain and the 
latter probable. Society as a whole makes ' a con- 
stant effort towards an increase of population,’ 
with the result that there is a constant tendency 
towards distress among the lower classes {Essay, 
1798, p. 29). As against Godwin, Malthus pointed 
to the grim spectres of famine, war, pestilence, 
and evil-living as the necessary limitations to the 
natural increase of mankind — either positively by 
reducing a redundant population, or negatively by 
the dread of these evils. The first edition of the 
Essay can bo understood only by remembering the 
controversial purpose out of which it arose. In 
opposition to the optimism of Godwin and his 
sympathizers it overestimates the darkness of the 
situation. An attempt was made to correct this 
in the second edition (1803), which is practically 
a new book. The treatise of 1798 was in the main 
the critique of a Utopia from the point of view of 
the support of a growing population ; that of 1803 
was a scientific examination of the principle of 
population, as far as possible in isolation from 
other phenomena. There was, however, a greater 
change than that of external form ; the two pro- 
gressions remain, but the exposition of the checks 
to increase of numbers is worded differently. 
Misery and vice become subordinate to what Mal- 
thus terms ‘ moral restraint.’ This new character- 
istic anticipates, and so prevents, a pressure on 
the means of subsistence; and, where it is ob- 
served, actu.al misery, as a result of population, 
need not arise. Moral restraint is, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘moral’ only in so far as it is exclusive of 
‘ irregular gratifications ’ ; its main characteristic 
is rather that of rational prudence, based on 
man’s ‘reasoning faculties which enable him to 
calculate distant consequences’ (Essay, 1803, pp. 
9, 11), such as his capacity to support a large 
family without lowering a suitable standard of 
life. Hence moral restraint operates in the 
direction of postponing early marriages as well as 
irregular connexions. It means, in fact, as J. 
Bonar puts it, simply continence (Malthus and his 
WorJc. p. 63). 

Much of the popularity of the principles of 
Malthus may have been due to his summing up 
the foundations of his theory in a formula -umich 
is capable of being apprehended easily and remem- 
bered, especially as the geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios seem to provide the certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration. But the formula 
suffers from a false simplicity ; the first important 
objection is that Malthus founds his argument 
upon two alleged necessities which he claims as 
co-ordinate, but it is clear that a supply of food 


is much the more urgent need. The celibate must 
be fed if he is to live. It follows that the tendency 
towards increase of population is a conditional 
one, and hence any ratio which is established at 
a given time is susceptible of alteration, irrespec- 
tive of changes in the quantity of food. Malthus 
often speaks as if population must increase up to 
the limits of the means of subsistence ; but since 
his day there have been cases of countries where 
increased resources have been followed, not by an 
increase in population, but by an improvement in 
the general standard of liring. The arithmetical 
ratio, as the maximum possible increase in the 
production of food, was never formally and fully 
proved by Malthus ; indeed, his sections on the 
state of population in America (Essay, 1798, 
p. 20) partially contradict his riew of the ratio. 
Moreover, not only the production of food but its 
consumption must also be taken into account. 
Economies in consumption without loss of efficiency 
would enable a larger population to be maintained 
by the same supply. The whole statement of 
Malthus regarding agriculture in his earlier edi- 
tions is embarrassed by his ignorance of the 
Principle of Diminishing Eetums; some of his 
expressions almost suggest it, but he makes no 
real use of this law. This theorem, which was 
stated clearly by West in 1816, soon changed the 
manner in which the population question was for- 
mulated. Torrens, James Mill, and McCulloch 
understood Diminishing Ketnms not so much as 
a theoretical tendency, but as a condition of the 
working of the extractive industries in practice. 
Accordingly, in spite of improved methods of pro- 
duction, they thought that the increase of popula- 
tion drove agriculturists to cultivate more and 
more inferior soils, so that a larger and larger 
proportion of the world’s labour would be required 
for providing the necessaries of life. J. S. Mill 
stated this point of view concisely when he wrote : 
* It is in vain to say, that all mouths which the 
increase of mankind calls into existence, bring 
with them hands. The new mouths require as 
much food as the old ones, and the hands do not 
produce as much ’- (Princjpfcs, bk. i. ch. xiii. § 2). 
MUl, like the rest of the Classical School, regarded 
Diminishing Eetums as a ‘law’ which could be 
suspended only temporarily by the disturbing in- 
fluence of improvements. The present disposition 
of economists is to consider Diminishing Eetums 
as a tendency which is subject to frequent counter- 
action. The difference of outlook removes some 
of the gloom which settled on the population ques- 
tion during the ‘ dismal ’ era of economics in the 
first half of the 19th century. The real influence 
of Malthus survives in a much modified form, on 
the one side in the responsibilities of parents in 
being able to provide for their offspring, on the 
other in a ceaseless effort to effect improvements 
in the productive arts, particularly in those con- 
nected with the provision of the world’s food 
supply. 

it is scarcely necessary to add that the doctrines 
and practices of ‘ Neo-Malthusianism,’ or the volun- 
tary restriction of the birth-rate, form no part of 
Malthus’s own teachings and would doubtless have 
been indignantly repudiated by him. 

Litebatobe.— W. Godwin, Enquiry eonceminy Political 
Justice, 2 Tols., London, 1703, The Enquirer; Pmeetions on 
Education, Manners and Literature, do. 1797 ; T. R. Malthns, 
An Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects the Future- 
Improvement of Society; with Remarhs on the Speetilations of 
Mr. Godwin, ill. Condorcet, and other IVriters, do. 1703, Essay 
on the Principleof Population, or a Viewof its past and present 

.~:i% __ Inquiry into our Prospects 

r . . "iligation of the Evils which 

I ed. 1S08. 4th ed, 180L Ktb 
ed. 1817, An Inquiry into the Mature and Progress of Rent, 
and the Principles bywhichit is regulated, do, 1815; E. West, 
An Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, with Obser- 
vations showing the Impolicy of any great Restriction of the 
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Importation of Com, and that the Bountp of I68S did not lower 
the Price of it, do. 1S15 ; N. W. Senior, Two Lectures on 
Population, to which is added a Correspondence between the 
Author and Jlr. JIalthus, do. 1S29 ; M. T. Sadler, The Lata 
of Population, do. 1830 ; Robert Torrens, An Essay on the 
Production of Wealth, with an Appendixin which the Principles 
of Political Economy are applied to the actual Circumstances of 
this Country, do. 1821 ; James Mill, Elements of Political 
Economy, do. 1821 ; J. R. McCulloch, Principles of Political 
Economy with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science, 
Edinburgh, 1825 ; J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, London, 
1848 ; J. Bonar, JIalthus and his Work, do. 1885, Philosophy 
and Political Economy, do. 1893, JIalthus— Parallel Chapters 
from the first and second Editions of the Essay on Population, 
Economic Classics Series, New York, 1893; V. Lebrecht, II 
Jlalthusismo e i problemi sociali, Xnrin, 1893; E. Eoser, JIal- 
thus, drei Schrifiten iiber Getreidezotle, Leipzig, 1896 ; J. Bonar, 
‘ Malthus,’ in Dictionary of Political Economy, London, 1900 ; 
E. Cannan, A History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Economy^, do. 1903; C. E. 
Strangeland, Pre-JIalthusian Doctrines of Population, a Study 
in the History of Economic Theory, New York, 1906. 

W. R. Scott. 

MALUK DASiS.— The Maluk Dasls form a 
small Vaisnava seefc of northern India. It is an 
offshoot of the Eamanandis (see ERE ii. 546), and 
is named after its founder, Maluk Das, a trader 
by occupation, who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzib (latter half of the 17th cent. 
A.D.). He is said to have been born at Kara, in 
the present District of Allahabad, where there is 
a shrine in his honour and a monastery of his 
folloAvers. The neighbouring village of Sirathu 
is said to have been granted to him by the 
eiMeror. 

The main point that differentiates Maluk Dasls 
from other Eamanandis is the fact that their 
teachers, like their founder, are laymen. Wilson 
adds that there is also a shorter streak of red in 
the sectarian mark on their foreheads.^ Like other 
Eamanandis, they worship the Eama incarnation 
of Vi§nu, Wilson mentions six other monasteries 
of the sect in the Ganges valley, and also one of 

f reat repute at Jagannath, in Orissa, where Maluk 
(as is said to have died. 

So far as the present -writer is aware, none of 
Malttk Das’s works have been published. He is 
said to have written a poem called the Daia Batna, 
or ‘Ten Jewels.’ Two lately discovered works of 
his are the BJialcta-vatsala, dealing with Krsna’s 
regard for devotees, and the Batna-kkana, a 
dissertation on the soul and God,^ and he is also 
the reputed author of many well-known detached 
verses and apothegms. One of his verses is prob- 
ably the stanza that is best known and most often 
quoted in the north of India, and offers a striking 
resemblance to the leading thought of Mt 6“. 
According to Hindu belief, the ajagara, or python, 
is unable to hunt for its food. It can only lie with 
its mouth open to wait for what will walk into it. 
The verse runs as follows : 

Ajagara karai na chakari Paflchht karai na kdma, 

Ddsa JIaluka kahi gae Sabha-kd data Rama, 

' The python doth no service, nor hath the fowl of the air a 
duty to perform (to earn its living) ; 

Quoth JIaluk Das, for all doth Kama provide their daily 
bread.’ 

LiTERATimi!.— JlvarSma, Sri RasikaprakaSa Bhaktamala, 
Bankipur, 1887 (section 19 deals with Maluk Das, and the 
commentary gives some legends about him) ; H. H. Wilson, 
Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62, 
i. 100-102; F. S. Growse, Jlathurd: A District Jlemoir, 
Allahabad, 1830, p. 212 ; Gazetteer of the Allahabad District, 
1911, pp. 250, 301 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, • -Vaifpavism, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems' (=C/AP iii. 6), Strassburg, 
1913, p. 74. Q, A. Grierson. 

MAMMON. — The word occurs three times in 
Lk 16 among the someavhat disconnected Logia 
that follow the parable of the Unjust Steward 
jjgs. 11 . u)^ the last of which, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon,’ is found also in Mt 6^. It is a 
• Rcligioiw Sects, i. 101. 

* See Report on the Search for Hindi JIanuscripts for 190U, 
Allahabad, 1907, p. 60, and/or 1909-11, do. 1914, p. 271. 


transliteration of the Gr. pappoivds, a form which 
■with fip, appears in TR, with Latin Vulgate, six 
Old Latin, and a few Greek minuscules. The 
correct Greek, however, is papoivds, which is found 
in EV, with all Greek uncials, and most minuscules, 
as well as in the Complutensian and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; hut the influence of the 
Vulgate led to the appearance of mm in the later 
editions of Erasmus and in AV (for further detaUs 
as to spelling see E, Nestle, in EBi). 

The word is not Greek, nor is it found in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is a hellenized form of the Aram. 
poD, which means ‘money,’ ‘riches,’ ‘worldly 
goods.’ Wyclif and Purvey translated the word 
by ‘riches’ (‘richessis’), but Tindal followed the 
Vulgate in transliterating the word, and so did all 
later English versions, except Geneva. 

1. Derivation. — The Aramaic form pen [stat. 
emph. Kpea) follows a weU recognized form of 
nominal inf. Shpa, hut scholars are divided as to 
what is the verbal root. 

(1) J. Drusius (q^uoted in J. Bnxtorf, Lexicon 
Chaldaicum, Basel, 1640, s.v.) and Dalman (in 
PRE^ xii. 153) derive the word from ps, i.e. p03= 
pD.XD, which would mean ‘ that on which man trusts,’ 
or, as Dalman prefers, ‘that which brings man 
into safety.’ (2) Jastrow (Talmud Dictionarg, p. 
794*’) derives it from non; and thus pDnD='that 
which one accumulates.’ (3) Levy (Neuhehrdisches 
wnd chalddisches Worterhuch, iii. 138) considers 
pD=aja, ‘to distribute,’ to be the root, and thus 
our word means ‘ that which is distributed.’ (4) W. 
Gesenius (Thesaurus linguce Hebrem et Chaldaw, 
Leipzig, 1829, ii. 552), as if [iap.puvds were the true 
form, derives it from pp, ‘hide,’ whence pD 9 =piM!}, 
‘that which one hides or treasures’ (Gn 43®, Job 
Pr 2*, Is 45®, Jer 41®). However much the 
learned may now differ as to the derivation, _ it 
seems certain to the present writer that the Syriac 
versions all derived the word from psji, and that 
they assumed a paronomasia to exist between our 
word K)to 9 and p’na (pass. part, of p:j), which 
means ‘ faithful’ or ‘ trustworthy,’ thus ; He that 
is trustworthy in little is trustworthy also in much ; 
and he that is not trustworthy in little is not trust- 
worthy in much. If ye have not been trustworthy 
(kJD’OD) in the unrighteous mammon (Kpeo), -vvho 
will entrust (jD'Cp) to you the true?’ But, since 
the verb jou is as common in Galiltean Aramaic as 
in Syriac, may we not go further, and say that the 
paronomasia was probably intended by our Lord in 
the original Aramaic ? 

2. Usage. — ^The trade of the world, before the 
time of Alexander, had long been in the hands of 
Phoenicians and Aramteans ; and we have evidence 
that in both languages mamon was the word for 
‘ money.’ As to the former, it occurs on Phoenician 
inscriptions on tombstones ; and Augustine, in two 
passages (de Serm. in Monte, li. xiv. 47, and Qumst. 
Evang. ii. 34), states that the Punic word for 
lucrum (‘wealth’) is mammona. Its Aramaic 
usage is also abundantly attested. Jerome (Ep. 
exxi. 6) affirms : 

•Non nebraeorum fled Syronim lingua, mammona divltia 
nnneupantur.’ 

Irenmus (rii. viii. 1) attests its use 

• secundum ludalcam loquelam, qua et Samarltaa utuntur.' 
The Aramaic Targums often contain the_word : 
e.g., Pr 3®, ‘Honour the Lord with thy mdmdn ; 
Is 55*, ‘ 0 ye that wish to learn . . . come and 
■without price and without mdmdn’ ; Jg 5'®, ‘ They 
accepted no mdmdn of silver’ ; in Ex 18® the ideal 
judges are those ‘ who hate the receiving of puimon. 
In the Aramaic sections of the Pale.«tiim Talmua 
the same story is told tivice (Nazir, v. 3 ; B‘rdkhCtn, 
viL 2) of 300 poor Nazirites who came for purifica- 
tion. E. Simeon asked King Janneeus to give half 
the cost, hut it turned out that the king paid all 
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the money (mdmCn) and the Rahhi’s half was his 
knowledge of T6rah. B^vukh. 616 says : 

‘There are men whose money {mamOn) is dearer to them than 
their own body.’ 

There is also a classification in lawsuits between 
those which concern money (lion 'j"!) and those 
which concern the person (n'la’^s ’j"]). This is found 
often in the Talmud and also in Jcrus. Targ. to Dt 
1^®. The pre-Christian usage of our word even in 
Hebrew is sho-wn from Sir 31®, ‘ Blessed is he , . . 
that has not yet gone after vidmdn.’ The trans- 
lators of LXX show themselves acquainted with 
the word, for in Ps 36 (EV 37®) they misread npoK 
as j'laa, ‘ Thou shalt dwell in_the land and he fed 
on its wealth’ ; and in Pirgc Abhdth (ii. 16) we have 
a ‘saying’ of R. Jose; ‘Let the property {itoa) of 
thy friend he as precious to thee as thy oivn.’ 

The very phrase ‘ mammon of unrighteousness ’ 
is quite common in Jewish literature ; in the pre- 
Christian Boole of Enoch the wicked say : 

• Our soul is satiated with unrighteous mammon, hut this does 
not prevent our descending into the flame of the pains of Sheol ‘ 

(esh^- 

The phrase )1 cd is a well recognized phrase in 
the Targums ior ‘ money earned through deceit or 
fraud.’ The crime of Samuel’s sons was that ‘ they 
turned after mammon of fraud ’ (1 S 8® ; cf. also 
Pr Is 33“, Ezk 22-^ Hos 6»), 

3. Exegesis. — (1) In Lkl6®, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ the difficulty is : to whom was Christ speak- 
ing ? Lightfoot {aorcB Hebraicoc, iii. 169 ff. ), A. B. 
Bruce (Expositor^ Greek Testament, i. [1897] 686 f.), 
and Merx (Die Evangelien Marcits und Lucas, p. 
328 f.) hold that He was speaking to the Pharisees 
and publicans to whom cu, 15 was spoken (16®), 
and who were still in the crowd (16“). It was 
certainly more suitable for them than for the 
Twelve, who had not much ‘mammon’ of any 
kind j and, if so, the phrase has the same meaning 
here as in Jewish literature — ‘money ill gotten,’ 
‘money gained by fraud.’ Thus the advice which 
Jesus gives to the Pharisees is that they should 
make restitution to God by deeds of benevolence. 
Christ’s advice is, says Merx (p. 328), ‘Ye who 
have acquired money unrighteously and cannot 
refund it, use this wealth in making friends for 
yourselves,’ as Zacchajus, when converted, volun- 
teered to give half his goods to the poor. 

‘ Tho counsel is to use wealth in doing kindness to the poor, 
. . . only care must bo taken not to continue to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have wherewith to do charitable 
deeds’ (Bruce, loe. eil.). 

The alternative view, that the words are said to 
the Twelve, and that fiafiuvS. t^s dSixlos is the evil 
stamp placed on all wealth, ‘ because great wealth 
is seldom gained or employed without injustice,’ 
is forcefully presented by Mofiatt, in DCG li. 106 f, 

(2) In Lk 16’® we have a contrast between t6 

idiKov fiaiiavas and t4 6.\t]Sivliv fiafitovas, which seems 
to turn on a second meaning of ipy®. In the original 
Aramaic, means (a) ‘deceit,’ ‘fraud,’ and (6) 
‘nothingness,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity.’ We believe 
that dXrjfftvdt, here as elsewhere in NT, means ‘real,’ 
‘permanent,’ ‘belonging to tlie spiritual world,’ in 
contrast mth the present life of illusion and vanity, 
where ‘the things that are seen are ephemersd’ 
(2 Co 4’®). We surmise, then, that ■iPy'I would, 

in the original Aramaic, appear in both v.® and v.®* ; 
but in v.® ip?' means ‘ deceit,’ * fraud,’ while in v.®® 
it means ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity,’ and thus presents a 
contrast to the ‘ true,’ the ‘ real,’ ‘ spiritual ’ riches. 
Our Greek translation, of course, obliterates or 
ignores the distinction between the two meanings 
of ipy. 

(3) In Lk 16”, ‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon,’ 
the emphasis is on ‘ serve ’ {Sov\e6eiv). No man can 
at the same time be the SoOXos of God and of worldly 
wealth. The ordinate pursuit of wealth is not 


condemned. It is the undivided concentration of 
mind — the surrender of body and soul to money- 
getting — that is censured, as being incompatible 
with whole-hearted devotion to God and to His 
service. Mammon is personified as the object of 
undivided attention and service, as in Eo 16’® Paul 
speaks of those who ‘serve’ their own sensual 
nature (SouXeiJoixriv . . . rp iavrCiv /coiXla), and as in 
Col 3’ he utters a warning against ‘ covetousness, 
inasmuch as it is idolatry,’ i.e., wealth so easily 
erects itself into an idol, which woos men^s 
affections from God and makes men averse to 
giving cheerfully what they acquire. Here and in 
Lk 16®® there is, no doubt, a personification of 
wealth, as also in TertuUian {aav. Marc. iv. 33).® 
When Milton, therefore, speaks of Mammon as 
one of the fallen angels in hell, ‘ the least erected 
Spirit that fell from heaven,’ who even in heaven 
was 

‘admiring more 

The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodd*n gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatiCo* 

(Par. Lostt i. 678 ff. ; cf. also U. 228), 
we have, perhaps, not so much the flight of the 
poet’s imagination as an indication of his familiarity 
with apocryphal lore. The phrase ‘mammon- 
worship ’ has been made familiar by Carlyle {Past 
and Present, bk. iii. 2, bk. iv. 4, 8, etc.), and is, 
no doubt, useful in emphasizing strenuously the 
warning of Jesus, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ 

Literatcre. — A. Men, Die Evangelien Harms und Lucas, 
Berlin.lOOS; J. Lightfoot, HowHefiratcoi.ea.E.Gandell, Oxford, 
1859, iii. ; T. Zahn, Einleilung in das NIP, Leipzig, 1906, 1. 
111.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muitersprache, Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1890, p. 51 n. ; the commentaries on Sit 6 and Lk 10 ; Jacob 
Levy, Neuhebrdisches und chalddisehes WSrlerbuch, Leipzig, 
1876-89; and Marcus Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, London 
and New York, 1903; W. H. Bennett, in EDB\ J, Moffatt, 
In DCG ; E. Nestle, in EBi ; G. Dalman, in PREs, 

J. T. Marshall. 

MAN.— See Anthropology, Ethnology, Eto- 
LTiTioN, Psychology, Sociology, eto. 

MAN, ISLE OF.— See Celts. 

MANA . — Mana is a native term belonging to 
the Pacific region, but, for the purposes of the 
science of comparative religion, serves likewise 
as a category of world- wide application. The local 
sense will he found to stand in close relation to the 
scientific, despite the fact that the latter represents 
but the generalized content of various concepts 
prevailing in different ethnic areas and presumably 
of more or less independent origin. 

I. Local meaning of mana. — ‘The word,’ says 
R. H. Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 119 n.), ‘is 
common I believe to the whole Pacific, and people 
have tried very hard to describe what it is in 
different regions. I think I know what our people 
mean by it, and that meaning seems to me to cover 
all that I hear about it elsewhere.’ For the two- 
fold reason that Codrington’s account has in no 
respect been impugned by later observations, and 
that it is the classical source from which the scien- 
tific use of the term mana is derived, it will mainly 
be followed here, though one must hear in mind 
that it deals primarily Muth the Melanesian usage, 
whereas there is reason to SMpose that the actn^ 
word is an importation from Polynesia. It will he 
convenient to consider the mana of the Pacific 
region under two aspects: (a) theoretical, com- 
prising the native view of what it is, how it is 

1 W. Taylor Smith calls the attention of the present writer 
to a passage in tho ‘Passio Sancti Bartholomtei Apostoli,’ 

In A«fo ' — ■■ ed. R. A. Ijpsins and iL 

Bonnet, 1 ■ . . ' ' ■ ■■ oL L p. 156 : ' Vidit (Satanas) 

seexdus .um apostolicum, qni Mamona 

dicltur, eociavit, et protulit immensa pondcra aurl nrgenti 
gemmamm et omnem gloriom qnie est in hoc saicuio ct dixll 
ei : Hac omnia tlbl dabo si adoraveris me.' 
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fmpoTtatian of Com, and that the Bounty of 16SS did not tower 
the Price of it, do. 1815 ; N. W. Senior, Two Lectures on 
Population, to which is added a Correspondence hetween the 
Author and Mr. Malthus, do. 1S29 ; M. T. Sadler, The Law 
of Population, do. 1830 ; Robert Torrens, An Essay on the 
Production of Wealth, with an Appendice in which the Principles 
of Political Economy are applied to the actual Circumstances of 
this Country, do. 1821 ; James Mill, Elements of Political 
Economy, do. 1821 ; J. R. McCulloch, Principles of Political 
Economy with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science, 
Edinburgh, 1825 ; J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, London, 
1848 ; J. Bonar, Malthus and his Work, do. 1885, Philosophy 
and Political Economy, do. 1893, Malthus — Parallel Chapters 
from the first and second Editions of the Essay on Population, 
Economic Classics Series, Now York, 1893; V. Lebrecht, II 
Malthusismo e i prohlemi sociali, Turin, 1893 ; E. Leser, MaU 
thus, drei Schriften iiber GetreidezoHe, Leipzig, 1896 ; J. Bonar, 
‘ Malthus,’ in Dictionary of Political Economy, London, 1900 ; 
E. Cannan, A History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Economy^, do. 1903; C. A 
Strangeland, Pre-Mallhusian Doctrines of Population, a Study 
in the History of Economic Theory, New York, 1900. 

W. K. Scott. 

MALUK DASfS. — The Maluk Basis form a 
small Vaisnava sect of northern India. It is an 
offshoot of the Eamanandis (see ERE ii. 546), and 
is named after its founder, Maluk Das, a trader 
by occupation, •who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzib (latter half of the 17th cent. 
A.D.). He is said to have been bom at Kara, in 
the present District of Allahabad, where there is 
a shrine in his honour and a monastery of his 
followers. The neighbouring ■village of Sirathu 
is said to have been granted to him by the 
eMeror. 

The main point that differentiates Maluk Basis 
from other Eamanandis is the fact that their 
teachers, like their founder, are lajmien. Wilson 
adds that there is also a shorter streak of red in 
the sectarian mark on their foreheads.' Like other 
Eamanandis, they worship the Eama incarnation 
of Vi?nu, Wilson mentions six other monasteries 
of the’ sect in the Ganges valley, and also one of 
great repute at Jagannath, in Orissa, where Maluk 
Das is said to have died. 

So far as the present writer is aware, none of 
Malttk Das’s works have been published. He is 
said to have written a poem called the Daia Batna, 
or ‘Ten Jewels.’ Two lately discovered works of 
his are the BhaJda-vatsala, dealing with Krsna’s 
regard for devotees, and the Ratna-khana, a 
dissertation on the soul and God,^ and he is also 
the reputed author of many well-known detached 
verses and apothegms. One of his verses is prob- 
ably the stanza that is best kno\vn and most often 
quoted in the north of India, and offers a striking 
resemblance to the leading thought of Mt 6^ 
According to Hindu belief, the magara, or python, 
is unable to hunt for its food. It can only lie with 
its mouth open to wait for what will walk into it. 
The verse runs as follows ; 

Ajagara karai na chdkarl Pailchhi karai na kdma, 

Dasa Malika kahi gal Sabha-ka data Rama, 

' The python doth no service, nor hath the fowl of the air a 
duty to perform (to earn its living) ; 

Quoth Maluk Das, for all doth Rama provide their daily 
bread.’ 

LrrBRATTOZ. — ^Jlvarama, Sn Rasikaprakdia Bhaktamdla, 
Bankipur, 1887 (section 19 deals with Maluk Das, and the 
commentary gives some legends about him); H. H. Wilson, 
Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62, 
1. 100-102 ; F. S. Growse, Mathurd : A District Memoir, 
All.ahabad, 1830, p. 212 ; Gazetteer of the Allahabad District, 
19H, pp. 250, 301; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ 'Vaijijavism, Salvism 
and Minor Religious Systems’ (=GIAP lii. 6), Strassburg, 
1913, p. 74. (J. A. Grierson. 

MAMMON. — The word occurs three times in 
Lk 16 among the somewhat disconnected Logia 
that follow the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(263' n- 13), the last of which, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon,’ is found also in Mt 6-'. It is a 

1 Religious Sects, 1. 101. 

3 See Report on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts for ISOh, 
Allahabad, 1907, p. 60, and/or 1305-11, do. 1914, p. 271. 


transliteration of the Gr. /xafifiuvas, a form which, 
with fifi, appears in TE, with Latin Vulgate, six 
Old Latin, and a few Greek minuscules. The 
correct Greek, however, is /m/auvas, which is found 
in EV, with all Greek uncials, and most minuscules, 
as well as in the Complutensian and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; but the influence of the 
Vulgate led to the appearance of mm in the later 
editions of Erasmus and in AV (for further details 
as to spelling see E. Nestle, in EBi). 

The word is not Greek, nor is it found in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is a hellenized form of the Aram, 
pcs, which means ‘money,’ ‘riches,’ ‘worldly 
goods.’ Wyclif and Purvey translated the word 
by ‘riches’ (‘richessis’), hut Tindal followed the 
Vulgate in transliterating the word, and so did all 
later English versions, except Geneva. 

1. Derivation. — The Aramaic form poa {stai. 
emph. Kpna) follows a well recognized form of 
nominal inf. but scholars are divided as to 
what is the verbal root. 

(1) J. Drusius (quoted in J. Buxtorf, Lexicon 
Chaldaicum, Basel, 1640, s.v.) and Dalman (in 
PRE^ xii. 153) derive the word from ]D^, i.e. pD3= 
pDSD, which would mean ‘ that on which man trusts,’ 
or, as Dalman prefers, ‘that which brings man 
into safety.’ (2) Jastrow (Talmud Dictionary, p. 
794'’) derives it from nan; and thus pariD=|that 
which one aceumuJateo.’ (3) Levy (Neuhehraisch.es 
und chaldaisches Worterbuch, iii. 138) considers 
pD=njD, ‘to distribute,’ to be the root, and thus 
our word means ‘ that which is distributed.’ (4) "W. 
Gesenius (Thesaurus linguce Eehreas et Chaldmm, 
Leipzig, 1829, ii. 552), as if paixiiuivds were the true 
form, derives it from p?, ‘ hide,’ whence pa'psrpi^, 

‘ that which one hides or treasures ’ (Gn 43“, Job 
3®', Pr 2*, Is 45®, Jer 41®). However much the 
learned may now differ as to_ the derivation, _ it 
seems certain to the present writer that the Syriac 
versions all derived the word from ]os, and that 
they assumed a paronomasia to exist hetween our 
word Kpaa and jp’riD (pass. part, of ptf), which 
means ‘ faithful ’ or ‘ trustworthy,’ thus : _‘ He that 
is trustworthy in little is trustworthy also in much ; 
and he that is not trustworthy in little is not trust- 
worthy in much. If ye have not been trustworthy 
(kip’ria) in the unrighteous mammon (Rpoa), ■who 
will entrust (lO'Cio) to you the true 7 ’ But, since 
the verb |bx is as common in Galilcean Aramaic as 
in Syriac, may we not go further, and say that the 
paronomasia was probably intended by our Lord in 
the original Aramaic ? 

2 . Usage. — The trade of the world, before the 
time of Alexander, had long been in the hands of 
Phcenicians and Aramseans ; and we have evidence 
that in both languages mamon was the word for 
‘ money.’ As to the former, it occurs on Phcenician 
inscriptions on tombstones ; and Augustine, in two 
passages (de Serm. in Monte, li. xiv. 47, and Quaest, 
Evang. ii. 34), states that the Punic word for 
lucrum (‘wealth’) is mammona. Its Aranmic 
usage is also abundantly attested. Jerome (Ep, 
cxxi. 6) affirms : 

•Hon Hebraorum Bed Syiorum lingua, mammona dlvltia 
nuncupantur.’ 

Iremeus (in. viii. 1) attests its use 

•secundum ludalcam loquelam, qua et Samarit® utuntur.* 
The Aramaic Targums often contain the_word : 
e.g., Pr 3®, ‘ Honour the Lord with thy mamon ; 
Is 55', ‘ O ye that wish to learn . . . come and mam 

without price and without mawidre’ ; Jg 5 , 

accepted no mamdn of silver’ ; in E."? 18 the ideal 
judges are those ‘ who hate the receiving of rmmon. 
In the Aramaic sections of the Pale-stiim Talinud 
the same story is told twice (Nazir ,v.3;B raKhoCn, 
vii. 2) of 300 poor Nazirites who came for puriUca- 
tion. K. Suneon asked King Jannmns to ^ve half 
the cost, hut it turned out that the king paid all 
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the money (mdmdn) and the Rabbi’s half was his 
knowledge of T6rah. B‘rdkh. 616 says : 

‘There ate men whose money {mam6n) is dearer to them than 
their own body.’ 

There is also a classification in lawsuits between 
those which concern money ([tea and those 
which concern the person This is found 

often in the Talmud and also in Jems. Targ. to Dt 
R®. The pre-Christian usage of our word even in 
Hebrew is shown from Sir 31®, ‘ Blessed is he . . . 
that has not yet gone after viamdn.' The trans- 
lators of LXX show themselves acquainted with 
the word, for in Ps 36 (EV 37®) they misread npoa 
as jtoa, ‘ 'Thou shalt dwell in_the land and he fed 
on its wealth ’ ; and in Pirqe Abhdth (ii. 16) we have 
a ‘saying’ of E. Jose; ‘Let the property (lia^jof 
thy friend he as precious to thee as thy own.’ 

The very phrase ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ 
is quite common in Jewish literature; in the pre- 
Christian Book of Enoch the wicked say : 

‘ Our Boul is satiated with unrighteous mammon, but this does 
not prevent our descending into the name of the pains of Sheol* 
( 6310 ). 

The phrase 1 'do is a well recognized phrase in 
the Targums for ‘ money earned through deceit or 
fraud.’ The crime of Samuel’s sons was that ‘ they 
turned after mammon of fraud’ (1 S 8®; cf. also 
Pr 15^, Is 33'®, Ezk 22®', Hos 6”). 

3. Exegesis. — (1) In Lk 16®, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ the difficulty is : to whom was Christ speak- 
ing! Lightfoot {Horcc Sebraiccc, iii. 169 fF.), A. B. 
Bruce (Escpositors' Greek Testament, i. [1897] 586 f.), 
and Merx {Die Evangelien Marcus und Lucas, p. 
328 f.) hold that He was speaking to the Pharisees 
and publicans to whom cii, 15 was spoken (15®), 
and who were still in the crowd (16*^). It was 
certainly more suitable for them than for the 
Twelve, who had not much ‘mammon’ of any 
kind ; and, if so, the phrase has the same meaning 
here as in Jewish literature— ‘ money ill gotten,’ 
‘ money gained by fraud.’ Thus the advice which 
Jesus gives to the Pharisees is that they should 
make restitution to God by deeds of benevolence. 
Christ’s advice is, says Merx (p. 328), ‘Ye who 
have acquired money unrighteously and cannot 
refund it, use this wealth in maldng friends for 
yourselves,’ as Zacchseus, when converted, volun- 
teered to give half his goods to the poor. 

• Tho counsel is to use wealth In doing kindness to the poor, 
. . . only care must be taken not to continue to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have wherewith to do charitable 
deeds' (Bruce, loc. tit.). 

The alternative view, that the words are said to 
the Twelve, and that ftaiiwva. -njs iSislas is the evil 
stamp placed on all wealth, ‘ because great wealth 
is seldom gained or employed without injustice,’ 
is forcefully presented by Moffatt, in DOG li. 106 f. 

(2) In Lk 16" we have a contrast between t6 
&S 1 K 0 V ftafiavas and t6 d\i]ffiviv fiaftoivat, which seems 
to turn on a second meaning of In the original 
Aramaic, ip''? means (a) ‘deceit,’ ‘fraud,’ and (6) 
‘nothingness,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity.’ We believe 
that d\i]dtv6t, here as elsewhere in NT, means ‘ real,’ 
‘ permanent,’ ‘ belonging to the spiritual world,’ in 
contrast ■with the present life of illusion and vanity, 
where ‘the things that are seen are ephemeral' 
(2 Co 4'®). We surmise, then, that njica would, 
in the original Aramaic, appear in both v.® and v." ; 
but in V.® np7 means ‘ deceit,’ ‘ fraud,’ while in v." 
it means ‘ illusion,’ ‘ vanity,’ and thus presents a 
contrast to the ‘ true,’ the ‘ real,’ ‘ spiritual ’ riches. 
Our Greek translation, of course, obliterates or 
ignores the distinction between the two meanings 
of up7. 

(3) In Lk 16'®, ‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,’ 
the emphasis is on ‘ serve ’ (SouAciSsip). No man can 
at the same time be the SoOXos of God and of worldly 
wealth. The ordinate pursuit of wealth is not 


condemned. It is the undivided concentration of 
mind — the surrender of body and soul to money- 
getting — that is censured, as being incompatible 
with whole-hearted devotion to God and to His 
service. Mammon is personified as the object of 
undivided attention and service, as in Eo 16'® Paul 
speaks of those who ‘serve’ their own sensual 
nature (SouXeiJouo'ti' . . . rp ^avriSt' KotXf?), and as in 
Col 3® he utters a warning against ‘ covetousness, 
inasmuch as it is idolatry,’ i.e., wealth so easily 
erects itself into an idol, which woos men’s 
affections from God and makes men averse to 
giving cheerfully what they acquire. Here and in 
Lk 16'® there is, no doubt, a personification of 
wealth, as also in TertuUian {adv. Marc. iv. 33).' 
When Milton, therefore, speaks of Mammon as 
one of the fallen angels in hell, ‘ the least erected 
Spirit that fell from heaven,’ who even in heaven 
was 

* admiring more 

The riches of Heav’n’s pavement, trodd’n gold. 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific’ 

(Par. Lost, 1. 67811. ; cf. also ii. 228), 
we have, perhaps, not so much the flight of the 
poet’s imagination as an indication of his familiarity 
with apocryphal lore. The phrase 'mammon- 
worship ’ has been made familiar by Carlyle {Past 
and Present, bk. iii. 2, bk. iv. 4, 8, etc.), and is, 
no doubt, ■useful in emphasizing strenuously the 
warning of Jesus, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ 

LrrKBATur.E. — A. Merx, Die Evangelien Maretts und Lucas, 
Berlin,lD05 ; J. Lightfoot,lformfle6ratca!,cd.S.GandelI,Oxford, 
1859, iii. ; T. Zahn, Einleitung in das ET^, Leipzig, 1006, i. 
lit.; A. Meyer, Jesu iluttersprache, Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1890, p. 61 n. ; the commentaries on Ut 6 and Lk 16; Jacob 
Levy, KevhebTuisehes und chaldaisehes Wbrterbueh, Leiprig, 
1876-89; and Marcus Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, London 
and New York, 1908; IV. H. Bennett, in BDB-, J, Moffatt, 
in DCO ; E. Nestle, in EDi ; G. Dalman, in PRES. 

J. T. Mabshall. 

MAN.— See Anthropology, Ethnology, Evo- 
lution, Psychology, Sociology, etc. 

MAN, ISLE OF. — See Celts. 

MANA. — Mana is a native term belonging to 
the Pacific region, but, for the purposes of the 
science of comparative religion, serves likewise 
as a category of world- wide application. The local 
sense ■wifi be found to stand in close relation to the 
scientific, despite the fact that the latter represents 
but the generalized content of various concepts 
prevailing in different ethnic areas and presumably 
of more or less independent origin. 

I. Local meaning of mana. — ‘The word,’ says 
R. H. Codrington {The Melanesians, v. 119 n.), ‘is 
common I believe to the whole Pacific, and people 
have tried very hard to describe what it is in 
different regions. I think I know what our people 
mean by it, and that meaning seems to me to cover 
all that I hear about it elsewhere.’ For the two- 
fold reason that Codrington’s account has in no 
respect been impugned by later observations, and 
that it is the classical source from which the scien- 
tific use of the term mana is derived, it will mainly 
be followed here, though one must bear in mind 
that it deals primarily with tho Melanesian usage, 
whereas there is reason to simpose that the actual 
word is an importation from Polynesia. It will be 
convenient to consider the marux, of the Pacific 
region under two aspects: (a) theoretical, com- 
prising the native view of what it is, how it is 

1 W. Taylor Smith calls the attention of the present writer 
to a passage in the 'Passio Sancli Bartholomai ApostoU/ 
In Acto Apostolorum Apocrypha, ed. R. A. JadsIus and M. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903, pt.ii.voL L p. 156: * Vldit (Salanas) 
6e exduBum, et alteruro sibi angelum apostolicum, qul Mamona 
dicitur, sociavlt, et protulit immcnsa pondera auri ergenti 
geminaruin et omnem gloriam qua est in hoc sa^culo ct dlxii 
ei : n®c omnia tibi dabo si adoraveris me.’ 
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manifested, where it resides, and whence it comes ; 
and (d) practical, involving the methods by which 
it is sought to turn the supposed fact of its exist- 
ence to human advantage. 

(a) Theoretical aspect, — Mana is defined by 
Codrington thus : 

• It is 0 power or influence, not physical, and in a way super- 
natural : but it shews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This mana is not 
fixed in anything, and can be conveyed in almost anything ; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls or supernatural beings, have 
it and can impart it ; and it_ essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone’ (p. 119 n.). Or, again, he 
describes it as ‘ a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which it 
is of the greatest advantage to possess or control ‘ (p, 118 n.). 

In this account three points are specially to he 
noted : (1) that the power or excellence for which 
mojta stands is ‘in a way supernatural,’ namely, 
in so far as it is ‘ what works to effect everything 
which is beyond the ordinary power of men, out- 
side the common processes of nature’ (p. 118); (2) 
that, even if it he in itself impersonal, resembling 
a contagion, or such a force as electricity, in that 
it can have a material object for its vehicle, ‘it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate 
it ’ ; (3) that it ‘ acts in all kinds of ways for good 
and evil,’ or, in other words, may be used ‘to 
benefit or to afflict friends and enemies ’ (p, 200), 
and is thus indiscriminately at the service of re- 
ligion or of the black art. So much for the nature 
attributed to mana — ^which, be it noted, is noun, 
adjective, or verb, since it is equally a property, 
quality, or state. It may next be shown how such 
an attribution is a result of experience and some- 
times oven of experiment. 

• It a man has been successful In fighting, It has not been bis 
natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, or readiness of re- 
cource that has won success ; he has certainly got the mana of 
a spirit or of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed 
in an amulet of a atone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his 
belt. In a tooth hung upon a finger of his bow hand, or in the 
form of words with which he brings supernatural assistance to 
his side. If a man's pigs multiply, and his gardens are produc- 
tive, it is not because he is industrious and looks after his 
property, but because of the stones full of mana for pigs and 
yams that he possesses. Of course a yam naturally grows when 
planted, that is well known, but it vrill not be very Targe unless 
mana comes into play ; a canoe will not be swift unless mana 
be brought to bear upon it, a net will not catch many fish, nor 
an arrow inflict a mortal wound ’ (p. 120). 

Moreover, in this matter the native mind proceeds 
logically enough by the method of hypothesis and 
verification. 

• A man comes by chance upon a stone which takes his fancy ; 
its shape is singular, it is like something, it is certainly not a 
common stone, there must be mana in it. So he argues with 
himself and he puts it to the proof ; he lays it at the root of a 
tree to the fruit of which it has a certain resemblance, or he 
buries it in the ground when he plants his garden ; an abundant 
crop on the tree or in the garden shews that he is right, the 
stone is mana, has that power in it ’ (p. 119). 

Hypothesis and verification even lurk behind the 
forms of prayer. 

Thus at riorida, one of the Solomon Islands, a fisherman 
addresses Daula, a tindalo, or ghost, connected with the frigate- 
bird, In these words : ‘ If thou art powerful, mana, O Daul-a, 
put a fish or two into this net and let them die there.’ If he 
makes a good catch, he thereupon exclaims, ' Powerful, mana, 
is the tiiuialo of the net’ (p. 118). 

Again, the heir of a famous chief must live up to 
the reputation of his predecessor, or society decides 
that the mana has departed (p. 52). 

For instance, a man claimed to have received from the ghost 
of a late chief, a very great man, a stone for producing pigs 
together with the mana chant for working the stone; the 
people were ready enough to believe this, but the stone proved 
unproductive of pigs, and so the departed chief had no spiritual 
successor (p. 67). 

To pass on to the question who or what may act 
as a host or vehicle of mana, it is plain from the 
foregoing e.xaraples that it may reside (though 
always conditionally and, as it were, by favour) 
either in a man or in a thing. For a man to have 
mana and to be great are convertible terms. 


‘To rise from step to step (in the Sttge, i.e. secret society or 
club] money is wanted, and food and pigs ; no one can get these 
unless he has mana for it ; therefore as mana gets a man on in 
the Suge, so every one high in the Suge is certainly a man with 
mana, and a man of authority, a great man, one who may be 
called a chief ’ (p. 103 ; cf. p. 116). In the after-life, too, ' the 
ghost who is to be worshipped is the spirit of a man who in hit 
lifetime had mana in him ; the souls of common men are the 
common herd of ghosts, nobodies alike before and after deatt. 
The supernatural power abiding in the powerful living man 
abides in his ghost after death, with increased vigour and more 
ease of movement ’ (p. 125), 

As for the mana associated with inanimate things, 
the following example will show how it may come 
to be attributed. 

‘If a man came upon a large stone with a number of small 
ones beneath it, lying like a sow among her litter, he was sure 
that to offer money upon it would bring pigs,’ and such a stone 
would be thought to have mana (pp. 181, 183). 

Moreover, the mana (herein, as has been said, re- 
sembling a contagion, or such a force as electricity) 
may be transmitted by one thing to another. 

Thus, to make sunshine, certain leaves are held over a fire, and 
a song is sung to give mana to the fire, which gives mana to 
the leaves, so that, when the latter are hung high upon a tree, 
the wind may blow abroad the mana derived from the fire, and 
sunshine may result (p. 200 f.). 

In other cases, the mana is seen to lend itself not 
only to transmission, but likewise to a sort oi 
accumulation. 

To make rain, leaves that are piano for this purpose are 
caused to ferment so that a steam charged with mana may rise 
up to make clouds, and at the same time a stone that is mana 
for rain is placed among them to assist the process (p. 201). 

It remains to notice the native theory of the 
ultimate source of mana. It has already been 
noted that, according to Codrington, ‘ it essentially 
belongs to personal beings to originate it ’ (p. 119 n. ) 
— namely, to a dead man’s ghost, a spirit (which 
was incorporeal from the first), or a living man 
(p. 151). The claim of the living man to originate 
Tuana is, however, somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
as, if a man has mana, it resides in his ‘ spiritual 
part,’ which after death becomes a ghost, while, 
for the rest, it is permissible only to say that a 
man has mana, not that he is mana, as can be said 
of a ghost or spirit (p. 191). In short, the native 
theorist would seem to have arrived at the view 
that mana, being something supernatural (to use 
Codrington’s own term), must ultimately come 
from pre-eminently supernatural personalities such 
as ghosts or spirits. The existence of such a vieiy, 
however, need not blind us to the fact that it is 
the man who does great things in his Iffetime that 
is after death supposed to be a ghost ivith mana, a 
fighting man’s ghost, for instance, hein^ knoivn 
specifically as a keramo, or ghost of killing, and 
hence much prized as a spiritual ally who can give 
mana (p. 133). Similarly, it is because the stone 
with little stones round it is like a sow among her 
litter that it is credited with mana and the 
doctrine that it belongs to spirits (p. 183) is, clearly, 
but an explanatory after-thonght. Thus neither 
animism (in Tylor’s sense of ‘ the belief in spiritual 
beings’) nor even animatism (the attribution of 
life and personality) would seem to be essentially 
involved in the naive experience of the wonder- 
working thing, whatever be the last word of native 
theory on the subject. 

It must be allowed, however, that, if mana does 
not necessarily imply personality in the case of the 
thing with mana, it is none the less perfectly 
capaible of co-existing ivith it, as in the case of the 
livmg man with mana ; and, being itself somethin" 
indwelling, comes to be intimately associated with 
the indwwling ‘spiritual part.’ Inthis way mana 
and its derivatives have come in various Polynesian 
dialects to supply all that is needed in the way of 
a psychologiciu. vocabulary, standing not merely 
for ‘heart’ and ‘belly,’ but for the ‘ interior man ^ 
and all therein comprised, namely, 

‘avish,’ and ‘feelings’ generally, as also tliqngiit^ 
and ‘ belief,’ and even in some sense ‘ conscience 
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and ‘soul’ (see E. Tregear, Maori-Polyncsian 
Comparative Dictionary, s.v. ‘^Rlana’). Even if, 
however, mana thus in certain contexts almost 
amounts to what we term ‘ personality,’ it must be 
remembered that, according to the native view, 
such personality is transmissible (just as we are 
liable to think of a man’s— say, an artist’s— person- 
ality as attaching to his work), so that the mana 
as the realized personality of a powerful individual 
may be operative through the medium of what he 
mahes or ovms or leaves behind him at death. 

(5) Practical aspect. — Codrington roundly de- 
clares that ‘all Melanesian religion’ consists in 
getting mana for oneself or getting it used for 
one’s benefit — all religion, that is, so far as re- 
ligious practices go (p. 119 n.). As he shows by 
numerous examples, to obtain mana is the object 
to which all prayers and sacrifices are directed. 
Or, again, as can be gathered from Tregear’a Dic- 
tionary, mana may be used to express the perform- 
ance of miracles, the exertion of a gift of healing, 
the interpretation of omens, an act of prophecy, in 
short, all the manifestations of a wonder-worMng 
beneficence which a religious man may aspire to 
set in motion. On the other hand, mana is a two- 
edged sword which may just as readily be employed 
in the service of maleficence. Those who have the 
mana to produce wind or calm, sunshine or rain, 
are wont ‘ to turn it either way as it is made worth 
their while to turn it ’ (Codrington, p. 200). Heal- 
ing medicine and poison are alike mana (ih. pp. 
198, 308). As Tregear’a citation of phrases shows, 
accident and misfortune, cnrsing and intimidation, 
involve the exercise of mana no less than does any 
and every form of blessing. In short, all traffick- 
ings with the unseen and occult, whether licit or 
illicit, involve mana ; and, just as electrical energy 
may be exploited alike in the public service and 
with criminal intent, so mana lends itself to the 
manipulation of the expert, be his motive moral or 
the reverse. Further, whatever is mana is like- 
wise, in a complementary aspect, ‘ not to be lightly 
approached,’ or, as we find it convenient for com- 
parative purposes to say, ‘ tabu,’ though, in 
Melanesia at all events, the word tambjt [=tabu, 
tapu) has a rather diiferent sense, implying human 
sanction and prohibition, the sacredness involving 
a supernatural sanction being rendered rather by 
ronqo, or, where it is held to be especially severe, 
by huto (ib. p. 215 ; cf. pp. 190, 31). Whatever has 
magico-religious value in any degree is treated 
with more or less of awe, not to say fear, because 
in a corresponding degree it has supernatural 
power which it is liable to exercise on the unwary 
with such effects as usually attend the careless 
handling of something extremely potent. In sheer 
self-protection, then, the profane, that is to say, 
ordinary folk in their ordinary manner of life, 
observe a number of tabus towards the person or 
thing that is mana. Meanwhile, conversely, such 
tabu may be looked upon as helping to keep the 
holy person or thing inviolate, or guarding the 
mana from desecrating influences that will some- 
how spoU its efficacy. 

z. Scientific meaning of mana. — It remains to 
determine what mana may appropriately mean 
when used as a class-name of world- wide applica- 
tion. Just as tabxi has been turned into a general 
category standing for any prohibition resting on a 
magico-religious sanction, despite the fact tliat in 
Melanesia another shade of meaning apparently 
attaches to the term, so mana has of late obtained 
a wide currency as a general name for the power 
attributed to sacred persons and things, and is so 
used without reference to the particular associa- 
tions which may have gathered round the word in 
this or that part of the Pacific region. Thus, even 
if it be true, as Codrington’s somewhat guarded 


account leads one to suspect, that in Melanesia 
mana has been more or less successfully incor- 
porated in an animistic system, so that its ultimate 
source is usually supposed to be a ghost or spirit, 
that is no reason why, for the general purposes of 
comparative science, mana should not be taken to 
cover all cases of magico-religious efficacy, whether 
the efficacy be conceived as automatic or derived, 
t.c., as proceeding immediately from the nature of 
the sacred person or thing, or mediately because a 
ghost or spirit has put it into the person or thing 
in question. Meanwhile, the simplest way of 
ascertainmg what modifications, if any, need to be 
imported into the local meaning of wiana in order 
that the term may be employed generically, so as 
to cover analogous ideas hailing from a variety of 
other cultural areas, will be to review sundry 
examples of such kindred notions. 

(1) Orenda. — This word is Iroquoian, belonging 
more especially to the Huron dialect, and appa- 
rently has the literal sense of ‘chant’ or ‘song,’ 
whence it comes to stand for the mystic power put 
forth by means of a magic song or in any other 
magico-religious way. Thus we are near the 
original meaning when we find ‘ one who exerts his 
orenda ’ as the regular expression for a soothsayer, 
or hear of the orenda of the cicada, which is 
known as the ‘ maize-ripener ’ because, if it sings 
in the early morning, a hot day follows. Not only 
the soothsayer, however, but the mighty hunter 
likewse, or he who succeeds in a game of slcill or 
of chance, is credited with great orenda, though, 
if the hunter fails, or the gambler is worsted, then 
his orenda has been thwarted by the greater 
orenda of the game or of the rival player (J. N. B. 
Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
[1902] 38 f.). Indeed, everybody and everything 
would seem to have orenda in some degree, the 
world being regarded as a sort of battle-ground 
where rmequal forces are matched against each 
other, and the strongest obtains his desire (‘he is 
arrayed in his orenda ’ is the regular way of ex- 
pressing ‘he hopes’ [t6. p. 39]), while the weaker 
must submit (‘ he lays down his orenda ’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘ he prays ' [i6. p. 40]). Whether it implies 
personality may be doubted ; for, whereas at one 
end of the scale it is associated with personal 
activities such as singing, charming, praying, hop- 
ing, and so forth, and sometimes almost amounts 
to ‘intelligence,’ as when it is said of a shy animal 
that ‘ its orenda is acute ’ (t6. p. 39), at the other end 
of the scale we find it attributed freely to trees, 
plants, stones, meteors, water, a cloud, a storm, or 
again to medicine, to a ceremony, and so forth (ib. 
pp. 33, 41, etc.). Sometimes orenda seems to come 
near to what we should term will-power, and 
doubtless such will-power is freely attributed to 
what we consider to ue inanimate objects, as when 
‘ it is maldng its orenda ’ is said inditferently of an 
animal in a rage or of a storm brewing. But some- 
times the orenda would seem to act automatically 
and indej endently of the wills of those who seek 
to bring it into action, as when the condolence 
ceremony, whereby a sort of figurative resurrection 
is accorded to a dead chief, has to be performed in 
winter lest its association with death should exert 
an evil orenda on the crops (i5. p. 34). For the 
rest, orenda may work either for good or for evil, 
though a separate word otgon may be used to 
denote the specifically bad kind of orenda, and is 
actuallv displacing the more general term, as if 
the malign aspect of its manifestations made the 
more lasting impression on the tribal mind (ib. p. 
37 n.). See, further, art. ORENDA. 

(2) TVahan. — This Siouon word is strictly 
poLtoUel to orenda, and stands for all ‘ power which 
makes or brings to pass.’ It may come near to 
the idea of will-power, as in the Omaha act of 
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wa-shin-dhe-dhe, the ‘ sending of power’ by singing 
to an absent friend engaged in war; "ir in the 
chase, or in a game of skill. On the other hand, 
menstrual blood is walcan (whence the nudity 
charm described by H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, Philadelphia, 1853-57, v. 70 [see A. C. 
Fletcher, Proc. Amer. Assoc, for Adv. of Science, 
1897, p. 326]). In short, the term may be applied 
indifferently to a shaman, to sun, moon, thunder, 
to animals and trees, to fetishes and ceremonial 
objects of all sorts, and, in fact, to anything that 
exhibits wonder-working power (cf. W J McGee, 
IB 182). 

(3) Manitu. — Here once more we have an 
Algonquian word that is generically identical in 
meaning with orenda or walcan. It is primarily 
an impersonal substantive ; for in the Algonquian 
dialect a rigid distinction of gender is made be- 
tween things with life and things without life; 
and, when manitu stands for a virtue or property, 
the form expressive of inanimate gender is used, 
though, ‘when the property becomes identified 
rvith objects in nature, the gender becomes obscure 
and confused’ (W. Jones, AJFL xviii. [1905] 
183 f.). The following accoimt by an Indian of the 
Fox tribe of the beneficent effects of the sweat- 
lodge brings out very clearly the non-personal 
nature of the force set in motion by a man for his 

ersonal betterment ; he might almost as well be 

escribing an electric bath. 

• Often one will cut oneself over the arms and legs ... it is 
done to open up many passages tor the manitou to pass Into the 
body. The manitou comes from its place of abode in the 
stone. It becomes aroused by the heat of the fire, . . . pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled upon it, . . . 
and in the steam it enters the body, . . . and imparts some of 
its nature to the body. That is why one feels so well after 
having been in the sweat-lodge’ (it. p. 183 f.). 

See, further, art, Manitu. 

(4) Sasina. — This word is used in Madagascar 
to express the power or virtue which makes a thing 
unusually good and effective, such as the eflicacy 
of a remedy, the power of a prophecy to come true, 
the virtue residing in an amulet or in a spell, the 
sanctity of holy persons and things, and so on. 
Hasina belongs in a high degree to the king, see- 
ing that he is bom in a family which has it, and 
is strengthened by the ceremonies of people having 
it, such as sorcerers and his own relatives. Hence 
his hasina, being highly contagious, is apt to cause 
his subjects to fall ill and die, if they but touch 
him. He dare not even speak to them, save 
through an intermediary. Meanwhile it is his 
duty to guard his hasina intact for the public good, 
so that A. van Gennep is probably right in regard- 
ing such a tabu as that which prohibits the subject 
from entering the court of the palace with his hat 
on his head as a fady ( = tabu) de conservation 
{Tabou et tot^misme d Madagascar, p. 17). Indeed, 
the native theory of kingship turns entirely on 
this notion of hasina. Thus, at the king% en- 
thronement, the monarch-elect stands on a sacred 
stone charged with hasina and cries aloud to the 
people, ‘Have I, have I, have I the power?’, 
to which they reply, ‘ The power is thine ’ {ib. p. 
82). Taxes paid to the king are called hasina, 
being derived from firstfmits and hence inherently 
sacred, in fact, a tithe. Even when the king is 
dead, his body transmits its hasina to the place of 
the grave, which is henceforward sacred {ib. p. 104). 
It may even be, as van Gennep suggests, that the 
royal practice of strict endogamy, which was 
carried as far as sister-marriage, was due to the 
desire to keep the hasina in the family {ib. p. 162). 
Hasina is, however, by no means the exclusive 
property of the king. Nobles have it too, but in 
less degree. Even common men have some, and 
the very animals, trees, and stones have their 
share likewise. Hasina, in short, is relative. If 


I plant something in my field, I put into it some of 
my hasina. Another man will therefore respect 
it, unless he feel his hasina to be greater, in which 
case he can receive no harm {ib. p. 18). Meanwhile 
I shall do well to fortify myself by protecting my 
property with amulets full of hasina, these often 
amounting to veritable boundary-stones {ib. p. 186). 
For the rest, whatever is sacred has hasina and 
for this reason is likewise fady, or tabu, so that, 
for instance, the stranger who has hasina, and is 
therefore fady, must be received with rites of 
admission the object of which is ditabouer, ‘to 
remove the tabu ’ {ib. pp. 40, 46). 

(5) Baralca. — This is the term used in Morocco 
to describe the holiness attributed to ‘ saints,’ male 
or female, as well as to places and natural objects, 
which are, however, thought of as deriving their 
holiness from the saint. The name styid {i.e. 
sayyid), ‘ saint,’ is meanwhile bestowed impartially 
on person or place, implying a certain ‘confusion 
of categories’ (E. Westermarck, in Anthrop. 
Essays presented to Tylor, London, 1907, p. 368). 
To secure that the power shall be exercised in his 
favour, the Arab puts a conditional curse ('dr) 
upon the saint by throwing a stone on the cairn 
marking his tomb, or by tying a rag near by. 
The most efficient conductor of such a curse is, 
however, the blood shed in a sacrifice, for the blood 
contains baraka, supernatural energy, in itself, and 
hence lends potency on its own account to the curse 
with which it is loaded (ib. p. 365). Baraka is, 
however, by no means necessarily noxious (as it is 
when it provides the sting of a curse) ; for it stands 
equally for the blessing, V -baraka del 'id, ‘the 
benign virtue of the feast,’ which flows from the 
sacrificial meal, and is further distributed among 
the worshippers by a man clothed in the victim’s 
skin ("Westermarck, MI i. 445). Or, to take an- 
other example, the baraka inherent in the Moorish 
bride ‘implies not only beneficial energy, but also 
a seed of evil or an element of danger,’ so that 
people partake of her dried fruit to rid themselves 
of evil on account of her baraka, even while they 
regard a gift from her as bringing a blessing, and 
likewise suppose her baraka to give eflficaoy to the 
ceremonies practised with a view to producing rain 
for the good of the crops (Westermarck, Marriage 
Ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914, p. 360ff.)._ 

(6) Manngur. — This word among the Kabi tribe 
of Queensland is used to express the ‘vitality’ 
with which the doctor is full and whereby he 
effects his miracles. He is also known as ntunt 
mum, ‘the man full of life’ {mumbaman,^ ‘to 
live ’). The force that pervades him is conceived, 
hylomorphically, as a number of those ma^c 
crystals which are so much in evidence when ne 
engages in his acts of healing. As a native witness 

E ut it, ‘ always pebbles in his inside are. In the 
and bones, csuves, head, nails’ (J. Mathew, 
Eaglehawk and Crow, London, 1899, p_. 191). 
These pebbles enter the patient, so that he in turn 
becomes manngur bathxn, ‘full of vitality,’ Or, 
conversely, the mum mum, the man full of life, 
sucks out the pebbles which some other ill-disposed 
person has put into the victim, so that the latter 
recovers, the potency resident in the pebbles being 
thus equally capable of Idlling or curing according 
to the intention of the powerful man who has 
control of them {ib. p. 191 f. ). Or the medicine-man 
may relieve his patient by drawing out the evil by 
means of a rope, and such a rope he obtains from 

Dhakkan, the rainbow, who ishimselffnannywrMywr 

(superlative of manngur), superlatively potent (to. 

P- 192). , . 

These examples, which might be multipuea m- 
definitely, will suffice to show that there is a 
spread tendency on the part of the peoples of the 
lower culture to isolate in thought and invest with 
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a more or less independent being of its o'wn the 
power whereby a holy person or thing proves his 
or its holiness by means of action supremely 
efficacious, whether for good or for evil. Modem 
anthropology lays great stress on this notion of 
the savage (whether it be conceived and expressed 
by him with full explicitness or not), because it 
appears to stand for something which lies at the 
very centre of what he feels, thinks, and does in 
regard to the supernatural and unseen. Whether 
it is more or less central and fundamental than 
the notion of spirit is a question that need not be 
raised here. In any case it would be quite beside 
the mark to seek to assign exact relations of 
logical priority and posteriority to these two ideas, 
seeing that savage doctrine is tolerant of confusion, 
not to say do'wnright contradiction, and uses the 
one or the other conception alternatively or in 
manifold conjunction as a particular situation may 
seem to suggest. 

Here, then, it will be more profitable to indicate 
shortly what general purposes of theory are served 
by reference to the group of ideas for which mana 
may by convention be allowed to stand when used 
in its scientific as distinraished from its purely 
local sense. In the first place, mana usefully calls 
attention to the element which magic and religion 
have in common. Among savages my religion 
corresponds roughly to whatever system of rites is 
resorted to by the community in general for self- 
preservation in the face of all the dangers, real or 
imaginary, that beset them. If you are a member 
of another tribe in perpetual strife with mine, 
I am not disinterested enough to attribute to you 
any religion worth speaking of, even if your ntes 
bear the closest family resemblance to mine ; but 
rather incline to pay you the compliment of 
supposing you to wield a most malignant magic, in 
proportion as I feel respect for your power of 
getting the better of me. It is a case of me and 
my gods against you and your devils. Gods or 
deidls, however, they have poiver alike, and to the 
stronger power, w’hichever it be, the victory goes. 
Similarly, within the tribe a particular individual 
may have recourse to mystic rites to help a public 
cause or to help himself in a way of which the 
public approves, or contrariwise in order to wreak 
his private spite on his neighbour. In the former 
case he is behaving piously, in the latter he shows 
himself a idzard and deserves to die the death ; 
but in either case indifferently a wonder-working 
power is set in motion. Mana, then, as represent- 
ing what may be broadly described as the element 
of the miraculous, enables theory to treat the 
magico-religious as a unity in difference, the unity 
consisting in wonder-working power and the differ- 
ence in the social or anti-social use to which it is 
put by the rival systems. In the second place, 
mana, taken together with tahu, provides a 
minimum definition of the magico-religious, such 
a delimitation coinciding accurately -with the dis- 
tinction which the savage both in theory and in 
practice draws between the world of the super- 
natural and the world of the workaday and 
ordinary. Whatever else it may be as well, and 
however diverse the characters it may otherwise 
wear, the ma^co-religious in aU its manifestations 
is always hedged round with respect because of the 
potency inherent in it. Tahu and mana always 
imply each other, so that either can stand by 
itself for the whole two-sided notion. Thus tapu 
(=tahu) was ‘a general name for the system of 
religion’ in Hawaii (Tregear, e.v. ‘Tapu’). Con- 
versely, icakan, a word of the mana type, is trans- 
lated by McGee ‘ mystery,’ because the notions of 
‘ power,’ ‘ sacred,’ ‘ ancient,’ ‘ grandeur,’ ‘ animate,’ 
‘immortal ’ all fall alike within the wide circle of its 
implications [IS BBEW, p. 183). Mana, however- 


taken by itself offers the more adequate character- 
ization of the nature of the magico-religious, since 
it reveals the positive ground of the negative 
attitude of fear and shrinking which tabu involves. 
It only remains to add that, having by means of 
such terms exjiressed the generic characters of the 
class of objects to which magic and religion relate, 
the anthropologist is merely on the threshold of 
his task, and must go on to distinguish by means 
of fresh terms of narrower connotation the specific 
types in which this class abounds. Thirdly, mano 
is well suited to express that aspect of the magico- 
religious or sacred in which it appears as a trans- 
missible force or influence. Thus van Gennep 
shows the notion of hasina, which is of the mana 
type, to be closely bound up ivith that of tohxna, 
contagion [Tahou et fofSmismc, p. 17). The idea of 
spirit, on the other hand, does not lend itself so 
readily to the representation of such transraissi- 
bility or infectiousness on the part of what is 
sacred, except where some sort of dual personality 
is manifested, as in the case of what is known as 
‘ inspiration.’ Meanwhile the passing on of sacred- 
ness between one person and another, one thing 
and another, or a person and a thing in either 
direction, is a constant feature of primitive belief, 
corresponding as it does to that play of association 
to which the uncritical mind is prone, more especi- 
ally when rendered suggestible by emotional 
excitement. Thus, in the Melanesian charm for 
sunshine, the operator’s desire, as expressed in his 
song, starts a train of actions — the lighting of a 
fire, then the placing of leaves therem to warm 
them, then the hanging of the leaves upon a tree 
to impart their warmth to the wind; and the 
whole process is interpreted in terms of the trans- 
missibility of mana, from the song to the fire, the 
fire to the leaves, the leaves to the wind, the wind 
to the sun, in strict accordance with the assooi- 
ational flow of the interest (of. Codrington, 
Melanesians, p. 201). Lastly, mana is the term 
best suited to express magico-religious value as 
realized in and through ritual ; and ritual, as 
Robertson Smith has shoivn once for all, comes 
before belief in order of importance for the peoples 
of the lower culture. If mana is, regarded in 
itself, an impersonal and quasi-mechanical force 
operating on its own account, even though personal 
beings may have set it in motion, this is largely 
because a more or less automatic efficacy is im- 
puted to ritual as such. "Whereas the reason and 
conscious design that are immanent in the ritual 
are at most but dimly apprehended, the rite itself, 
on the other hand, stands out clearly as something 
that can be seen and enacted, and thus acquires 
independent value. Whatever it may exactly 
mean, at all events it works. Thus the ideas of 
mana and of ritualistic control go very closely 
together, the former being little mse than a pro- 
jection of the latter into the world of objects, 
which are thought of as so many foci in a system 
of partly co-operating and partly conflicting con- 
trols. And so it is also with the civilized man’s 
notion of luck, which is a genuine, though de- 
graded, member of the mana group of conceptions. 
Those who still hold to a belief in luck are pre- 
cisely those who likewise believe in the possibility 
of controlling it. 

IiiTERATCHK. — For the local nse ot the word mana the lomt 
classims is R. H. Codringrton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1S91. 
Of. also E. Treijear, Maori-Potiinesian Comparative Diction- 
ary, Wellington, N.Z., 1S91, ».». ‘Mana.’ For the kindred 
words, orenaa, ivahan, etc., see the references given above 
A. van Gennep, Tabou et totimisme d Madagascar, Paris, 19(W, 
deals with hanna in strict relation to the local context, yet in 
a broad waj’ that suggests Interesting applications to general 
theory. On the scientific use of the term see varions essaj-s, 
the earliest going back to 1899, by R. R, Marett, reprinted In 
The Threshold of Jteliffiontt, Ixindon, 1914. In 1904 Marett, 
*•< ‘ From Spell to Prayer,’ iZ>., and H, Hubert and M. Manss, 
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in ASoc, vii., independently made mono the basis of a theory of 
magic. See also I. King, The Development of Religion, New 
York, 1810, and J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of 
Religion, do. 1812. Important papers dealing with the subject 
from various points of view are E. S. Hartland, Address to 
Section H, British Association, York, 1806. and Address to 
Section I, Srd Internat. Congress for the Hist, of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908 ; A. O. Lo vejoy, The Monist, xvi. [1906] no. 3 ; 
V. Gronbech, ‘ Soul or liana,’ Uh Internat. Congress for the 
Hist, of Religions, Leyden, 1812; P. Saintyves, La Force 
magique, Paris, 1014. Important books illustrating the theo- 
retical applications of the idea of mana are L. Levy-Bruhl, 
Les Fonctions mentales dans tes sociiUs infirieures, Paris, 1909 ; 
E. Durkheim, Les Formes Slementaires de la vie rcligieuse, do. 
1912; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912. 

K. E. MAEETT. 

MANCHURIA.— See Shamanism, 

MANDiEANS. — i. Introduction.* — The Mand- 
aeans claim our interest not only as being a 
separate surviving branch of the Semitic stock, 
but also on account of their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their sacred literature. Besides the 
records of their religious teaching and their re- 
ligious poetry, that literature includes fragmentary 
remains and revisions of ancient Gnostic specula- 
tion and myth. Adherents of the Mandiean faith, 
either as larger communities or as distinct family 
groups, -were to be found some forty years ago — 
and may perhaps still be found — in cities and 
smaller market-towns on the lower Euphrates, 
the lower Tigris, and the rivers which water the 
eastern 'Iraq al-'arabi and the adjacent Persian 
province of Khazistan (Arabistan). It is, indeed, 
necessary for them to live in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, since immersion in flowing water is an 
essential, and certainly the most characteristic, 
feature of their religious practice. 

As far back as our records carry us, we find 
them subsisting in very humble conmtions, earning 
their living as tradesmen — carpenters, smiths, 
locksmiths, goldsmiths — or as shopkeepers. Upon 
their priests rested the duty of preparing and 
directing the public religious ceremonials, which 
were few and oy no means sumptuous, as well as 
that of performing certain rites on behalf of in- 
dividual members of the community. At these 
functions it was their regular task to recite a 
number of extracts from the sacred hooks. In 
the Mandiean religion, as in others, such recita- 
tions take the place of the incantations that are 
no longer permitted, and in conjunction with the 
religious rites they serve to effect or to ensure the 
salvation of the soul. 

From the time when the Mandseans began the 
serious collection of their religious texts — their 
mythological and legendary documents may also 
be regarded as revelations — the transcribing of 
their sacred books, and even a monetary contribu- 
tion to the expense of such labour, ranked among 
them as a work which could purge from sin; 
hence not merely priests, but also a considerable 
number of laymen, possessed copies. Some of 
these were obtained by Christian missionaries from 
their converts, and others were bought, with the 
result that since the middle of the 17th cent, not 
a few Mnndcean MSS have found their way into 
European libraries. The books are composed in a 
distinct Semitic idiom, and written in a special 
script. 

2. Mandrean writings. — The most valuable, from 
the historical point of view, and — at least in the 
main — the most ancient portions of Mandaian litera- 
ture are collected in the voluminous Sidrd rabbd 
(‘Great Book’) or Gemd (‘Thesaurus’), which is 
divided into a right and a left part,^ This consists 
largely of theological, mythological, ethical, and 

1 In this art. tho abDreviatlons HR and MS indicate rej^ec- 
lively the present writer’s Handaische Religion and Manddtsehe 
Schriften, cited at the end ol the Literature. 

HA transcription of a complete MS with a list of variants 
from three others, executed hy H. Petermann, was published 


historical treatises, which are interspersed with 
revelations, prayers, and hymns. All these com- 
ponents, so varied in their matter, may be called 
‘ tractates,’ though only by way of having a uni- 
form term by which they may be enumerated and 
cited. From the introductory ‘blessings,’ which 
ocenr some twenty times, and from postscripts, we 
may infer that the sixty-four pieces, with three 
collections of hymns, were gradually incorporated 
in the ‘Thesaurus,’ now singly, now in groups. 
Originally each tractate was independent, though 
in the very first three or four separate writings 
have been brought together. The last tractate 
of the Right is the ‘ King’s book,’ which contains 
a survey of cosmic events as they appeared to 
a Mandman who expected the end of the world 
to take place one hundred and fifty years after the 
foundation of the Arabic sovereignty, and assigned 
to that sovereignty a duration of only seventy-one 
years; hence the tractate must have been com- 
posed in the early years of the 8th cent. A.D, The 
short tractate, xix. R, speaks of Mahamat the Arab 
(Muhammad) as one who had lived at least from 
two to three generations in the past. To the 
much more important i. and ii. R, however, 
notices referring to Muhammad have been at- 
tached only at the end, the redactors of these 
tractates evidently thinking that they must fill 
out the historical sketch ; no other tractate ex- 
hibits any knowledge of Muhammad or any trace 
of his teaching. As regards the narrative tractates, 
we can distinguish between those of more and 
those of less importance, the latter having taken 
their materials or their themes from the former. 
In some we find fragments interpolated from older 
works not now extant, while not a few are a mere 
patchwork of remnants of what they originally 
contained. When all has been said, it cannot be 
doubted that these documents of the Gened which 
speak authoritatively of Mandsean thought and 
sentiment were composed prior to Muhammad’s 
day, and such later redaction — often far from com- 
petent — as they have undergone was the work of 
Mandman priests who were concerned to transmit 
in some form to future generations the greatest 
possible amount of their ancestral literature. _ The 
formal nucleus or focus of the entire collection is 
a manifesto of the Mandsean priesthood to the 
community (xxvii, R ; cf. 3111, supplement A). 

Like the Gened, the Sidrd d^Yahyd (‘The Book 
of John’), or DrdSi d’malM (‘Recitations of the 
Kings’), more rarely designated DrdSd d’Yahyd 
(‘Recitations of John’),* is also a collection of 
tractates, many of which have come down in an 
incomplete, or at least in a corrupt, textual form. 
A considerable number of them relate to the ex- 
periences and the teachings of John the Baptist. 
The book also contains narratives fe.y., one about 
the ‘ fisher of souls ’), instructions in conversational 
form, etc. The diction is still good, but the legend 
of the baptizer of the Jordan, who is mentioned 
only once in the Gened, where he is described as a 
truly wise and devout prophet, is here brought 
down to the sphere of popular taste, and expounded 
with entertaining stories. The older form of his 
name, ‘Ydhannd,’ is superseded by the Arabic 
‘Yahya’ (cf. § 40), and from these facts we infer 
that the contents of this collection are of con- 
siderably later origin than those of the great 
‘Thesaurus.’ _ _ . . 

The Qolastd is a volume containing the liturgies 
for the annual baptismal festival and the service 


lithographic form as Thesaurus site liber rnagnus, Leipzig, 
!07. We shaU cite from this eel., usinff the letters B and Ii 
r the right and left parts respectively, while tM accom- 
inying figures will indicate the page and line. Yh* right. 
md pages are for the living, the left-hand for the dead, 
led. M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannesbueh .Vamlder, 1 ., 
lesaen, 1005 ; a second vol., with tr., is promised for 1J1&. 
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for the dead {masseqtd)^ Its poetical sections, 
•which are intended to he recited as hymns or 
prayers, are ■worthy to stand beside the songs in 
the GenzA, though they are possibly not so ancient. 
The liturgical directions attached to them are 
certainly of much later origin, being the ■work of 
■writers ■who ■were not familiar ■with the pure form 
of the Mandtean language. The same statement 
holds good of the t-wo sections of the Blarriage 
Bitual, ■which has not yet been printed, though 
there are MSS of it in Oxford. 

To the liturgical rubrics of the two works just 
mentioned corresponds the DtvAn preserved in the 
Bibliothiique Nationale in Paris. The name divAn 
is given by the Mandajans to a work written on 
one long strip of paper. The Paris example is 
136 X 6 cm., and gives the procedure for the 
expiation of ceremonial offences (cf. T. Noldeke, 
Mandaische Grammatik, p. xxiv). Another DtvAn, 
now in the Vatican Library, is 7 ‘6 metres in 
length, and consists of a series of sketches repre- 
senting the halting-places through which the soul 
of a deceased Mandcean must pass in its ascent 
(cf. § 28), and, at its destination, the scales and the 
throne of Abathr. Its numerous figures have been 
drawn mainly with ruler and compass, and might 
be the work of a child’s hand, while some parts of 
the text found between or at the side of the figures 
have been rendered illegible by stains and dilapida- 
tion of the paper. The Latin notes added by 
Ignatius a Jesu to explain the figures sometimes 
do not agree at all ■with the origmal text, and at 
certain points there is convincing evidence that 
the missionary could not read a word of the 
Mandaian language. It would appear that he 
had the work explained to him liy one of his 
converts, but that he frequently failed to under- 
stand his informant, and made fresh errors in 
■writing his notes. “ 

Another Mandiean work, one main dmsion of 
which bears the title Asfar malwASi (‘Book of 
the zodiacal Constellations ’), is found in the Eoyal 
Library of Berlin. 

According to Holdeke ({oc. eit.), ‘it is a compiintion, con- 
taining aii sorts of astrological material of very diverse date, 
and translated in part from Arabic and Persian ; portions of it 
are of Jewish origin.* 

Mention should also be made of the recently 
discovered earthenware bowls with Mandcean in- 
scriptions intended to avert a curse or an evil 
spell.® They furnish melancholy evidence of the 
complete decay of Mandcean theology. 

3. The Mandaaan language. — ^The idiom in which 
this literature is composed is recognized by Nol- 
deke as of importance for the study of the Semitic 
languages; it is the form of Aramaic which de- 
veloped in lower Babylonia, and its nearest con- 
gener is the special dialect of the Talmud Bahhlt 
(t.e. the Aramaic of Upper Babylonia). The script 
(see below, § 19) has tlie advantage of expressing 
the vowel-sounds by letters, and does not require 
diacritical signs. A correct interpretation of the 
texts — at least so far as they are accurately written 
and in good preservation — has been made possible 
by the grammar which NBldeke has drawn up from 
them {Mandaische Grammatik). 

4. Translations. — Ignatius a Jesu, who, as a 
missionary in Ba§ra in the 17th cent., was in close 

I A copy* beautifully transcribed and ed., with variant 
reading, by J. Eutlnj?, was published as Qolasta oder Qesiinqc 
und Lchren ton der Tavfe wid dem .drusgang (erroneously, the 
original having, not Hnp'SHD, ‘exit/ but Knp'DHD, ‘ascent*) 
d^r Seele. Stutt^rt, 1807. 

' • - Az-r. r Siting, was 

‘ f - 'aisantsen 

•* : I • I , ■■ ■' ’ couprs de 

Khouahitf do. 1897-09 ; ct. M. Lidzbarski, ‘ liIandMschc Zauber- 
text©,* in Ephemeris/Ur semitisehe Epipraphik, i. [1902] 89-100. 
A few liTandtcan texts are to be found in J. A. Montgomery, 
A.ramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur^ Philadelphia, 1913. 


contact ■with Mandasans for nearly thirty years, 
simply says that he had some knowledge of their 
language, while his successor, Angelus a S. J osepho, 
thought himself able to furnish the key to tlieir 
writings. The material extracted by the learned 
Maronite, Abraham Echellensis, from three Mand- 
man books, and given to the public in a work 
printed in 1660 at Borne, that scholar had doubt- 
less succeeded in reading with the assistance of 
Mandcean converts then resident in Borne (cf. MB, 
p. 5f.). From the same period come three render- 
mgs of the supposed Mandajan baptismal form'ula, 
but these show how utterly bewldered the trans- 
lators were even with the first line of the blandcean 
books, for it is in reality their introductory for- 
mula. Later essays in translation, the most notable 
of which were the arbitrarily conjectural version 
by M. Norberg and the more careful but stUl very 
erroneous studies of G. \V. Lorsbach, are considered 
in some detail in MS, pp. xiv-xix. In the latter 
half of the 19th cent, it also transpired that there 
was no such traditional interpretation as scholars 
had expected to find in the hands of the Mandman 
priests (cf. MB, pp. 7-20). The specimens of trans- 
lation offered by II. Petermann simply repeat the 
errors of Norberg (ib. pp, 99, 186, 214, 234), 

Even with NSldeke’s Grammar at our disposal, 
there are still serious obstacles to a complete trans- 
lation of the Mandiean writings. These contain 
a large number of expressions which wo can inter- 
pret only conjecturally or else not at all ; some 
appear to be Persian in origin, but there are also 
a number of genuine Aramaic words whose usage 
in other dialects does not suit their Mandiean 
context, while in other cases the context does not 
clearly show which modification of meaning has 
been developed from their etymological root. In 
some instances, again, it is obvious that words and 
phrases have acquired a theological or ritual sense 
which is not clearly determinable. All this, how- 
ever, has to do with matters of detail ; the course 
of thought and most of the constituent elements 
lie within the scope of literal reproduction. H. 
Pognon (opp. citt.) has taken the utmost care in 
establishing the rendermgs of the inscriptions, 
and has also, in connexion with them, translated 
numerous passages in the GenzA and the QolastA — 
though he, too, has made mistakes. The same 
may be said of MS. 

5. Interest of the Mandsean texts. — The largest 
and most interesting portion of the ilandrean writ- 
ings is liturgical and mythological in character. 
The myths relate to the origin and nature of the 
world of the gods and that of men, and also to 
the religious history of mankind. They are not 
derived from conceptions of nature, nor did they 
originate in the popular mind, but were constructed 
in accordance with theological views. The scientific 
gains which this vein of liturgy and myth seems 
to promise — and it is the prospect of such gains 
that draws us to the study of the Mandrean texts 
— are in the main as follows : {a] enlightenment 
regarding the meaning of the Mandman rites ; (6) 
a tenable view of the origin and early history of 
the Mandfcan religion ; and (c) an advancement of 
our knowledge regarding the character of Oriental 
Gnosis and its religious bearings. 

6. General contents of the Sidra rabba, or 
Genza. — In seeking to solve the riddle presented 
by the Mandajans and their writings, we must 
begin with a critical examination of the oldest 

ortions of their literature. We shall, therefore, 
rst direct our attention to the matter found in the 
GenzA. There we find a teeming world fabricated 
by religious and theological fantasy. Gods and 
demons, or beings of like nature, come before us 
with notions and utterances which, almost without 
exception, relate to the creation of the world, the 
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foundin" of religions, and the destiny of the human 
soul. Not infrequently it seems as if one and the 
same being stood before us under different names, 
while in other texts the bearers of these names are 
found in company with one another ; sometimes, 
again, a particular action is ascribed to beings of 
altogether diverse character, or, as the action of 
one and the same being, it is described and char- 
acterized with much variation in different texts. 
It would be impossible here to set forth or unravel 
all this, and we shall seek only to give a concise 
survey of the most important trains of thought 
and imagination to which the vast variety of the 
materials may be reduced. 

7 . Ancient Gnostic elements in the Genza. — ^The 
tractates that first claim our interest, as being 
probably the oldest, are those which exhibit poly- 
theistic beliefs, or are at least ultimately based upon 
polytheistic views. Some of these open with specu- 
lations regarding the origin of all things, including 
the world of the gods, and to this group belong the 
sections in which emanational doctrines are sec 
forth (cf. MB, p. 24 ff.). Here ‘the Great Fruit,’ 
from which innumerable other fruits have sprung,' 
and — as a personal divine being — ‘ the Great Mdnd 
of Glory,’ from whom, in like manner, other ‘Great 
Mdnds ’ have arisen, are spoken of as primal enti- 
ties. Beside the Great M&nd we frequently find 
‘ his counterpart,’ ‘ the radiant ether ’ {ayar ztiod), 
or ‘the great ether of life’ {ayar rabbd d^hayyd), 
who appears sometimes as a primitive being, some- 
times as one of the first emanations ; and the same 
holds good of ‘the First Life,’ also called ‘the 
Great Life,’ and of ‘the Great Hidden First Nituftd’ 
(i.e. ‘ drop,’ perhaps thought of as a sperm-drop). 
In all the sections of this type we read also of ‘ the 
great Jordan,’ which is always represented as a 
river of white water, as ‘ the living water,’ ‘ the 
gleaming and lustrous water.’ It encircles the 
realm of the ayar, the world inhabited by the higher 
beings, and in its descent it is joined by innumer- 
able other Jordans which rvater the ayar-realm ; 
or, again, it traverses that realm as ‘the great 
artery of life.’ So unorganized is the system, how- 
ever, that as early as the middle period of the 
Gemd we find the personified figure of Wisdom 
making request for revelations as to the gradation 
of the higher beings according to their period and 
dignity ( 7 l/iS', p. 202 f.). Nor do the texts in ques- 
tion present us merely with diverse elaborations of 
a single underlying view, or with various attempts 
to reconstruct an imperfectly conceived system ; 
on the contrary, they contain originally divergent 
conceptions of the origin of things — conceptions 
either fabricated or gathered from foreign sources 
by the Mandasan scholars themselves at a period 
before the transmitted texts were written. Of the 
authors of the Genzd it is only the polytheistic 
group that have made use of these conceptions. 

Of the narratives describing the creation of the 
terrestrial world, some still bear a relation to the 
theogonies, the relation being peculiarly close in 
the long and important tractate vi. R, which we may 
call the Mandaean Genesis. In this text ‘the Life’ 
calls ‘ the Second Life ’ into existence by a ‘ request 
to itself.’ Then this ‘Second Life’ creates for 
itself a second celestial world, and among the 
spirits of this higher realm of second rank (the 
'utrds of the Second Life) arises the idea of 
crea.ting a third world, viz. our earth, with in- 
habitants who should Itnow and worship only the 
Second Life, not the First. Then the Great Sldnil 
of Glory, in order to frustrate this design, calls into 
existence the Mandtl d’liayyS, who was to see that 
the First Life was worshipped also upon the earth. 

' AccortUns to Hippolytua, Ref. (=PhiU!Soph<mmena) v. 9, 
vi. 37, viii. 8 (cf. x. 16), the Naassenea, Valentinus, and the 
Docetists had a similar idea (cf. JfR, p. 1S7S.). 


In the Mandffian dialect mandd is a by-form of maddd or 
midda, a noun from the root jn' (cf. Noldeke, Jllond. Gramm., 
p. 75), and Mandd d'hayyi is equivalent to yvaan njt 
‘ the knowledge of life ’ — such a knowledge of ufe as gives one 
a portion in life. The term ‘ Mandtean ’ is a rendering of mand- 
dyd, yvoioTiKo^. 

8 . The polytheistic strain in Mandsean theology. 
— While the Mandcean writers esteem the theo- 
logical speculations of their hooks as mysterious 
and ancient revelations, in their oivn religious 
thinking they retain only the belief in ‘ the Great 
Life ’-^or simply ‘ the Lue ’ — whom they regard as 
the deity of the world of light. They use the word 
ptrd for the most part as equivalent to ‘ fruit ’ in 
the ordinary sense, and the term ayar (ultimately 
derived from Gr. ifjp) as denoting the air of the 
celestial world and the north wind associated with 
it. The word mdnd (usually=‘ vessel,’ ‘instru- 
ment ’) is stiU found in a group of hymns (L 38-74) 
in which the soul of the Mandman asserts its 
heritage in the higher world, declaring, ‘ I am a 
mdnd of the Great Life,’ while occasionally an 
exalted ■ celestial being is distinguished by the 
epithet ‘pure mdnd.' At first the deity referred 
to as ‘the Life’ is still regarded as a plurality, 
being designated ‘ the Fathers,’ and is thus con- 
ceived as a council of gods— though one that is 
small and always unanimous. Very soon, how- 
ever, ‘the Life’ comes to be spoken of in the 
singular. In the polytheistic writers a number of 
other gods appear besides ‘ the Life’ — ^not, indeed, 
as its subordinates, hut inferior to it in power and 
prestige. These are not called ‘ gods’— among the 
Mandfeans, in fact, that term was long restricted 
entirely to the false foreign deities {MB, supple- 
ment C) — but are referred to each by hia proper 
name. The heavenly beings created for a special 
purpose are called ''Atrds (lit. ‘ wealth ’), as are also 
the countless angels who play a more ornamental 
part. 

Far below the realm of ayar lies a world of 
darkness — ‘ the black water ’ {mayyd sydroi). We 
are nowhere told that the black water is merely a 
portion of the under world, or that it bounds or 
covers it, and yet the idea that the under world is 
in a liquid condition is quite irreconcilable with a 
large number of its features as presented in the 
narratives. 

The creation of the earth which lies solid in the 
black water, and of the firmament expanded over 
it, is ascribed by the writers of this school to 
Ptahil (on whom cf. MS, p. 60 f., note). The charac- 
terization of this demiurge shows a remarkable 
degree of variation. Ptahil merely resembles the 
higher beings, and has arisen out of the black 
water ; he acts only by permission, or, indeed, 
upon the authority, of ‘ the Life,’ and with the 
means vouchsafed to him by the latter, but he 
oversteps his orders ; or he has accepted^ the prof- 
fered help of the evil spirits. Again, he is in fault 
solely because he has not boldly resisted such an 
evU spirit, or, once more, he himself has committed 
no transgression, and it is only after he has du^ 
performed his work that evil comes into the world. 

The creation of man is wrought in part either by 
Ptahil or by the evil spirits, but is left incomplete, 
the soul and the finer organs, or at least the former, 
being still lacking. The soul — that which makes 
man live — is breathed into Adam byMandft d’hayyfi, 
or else brought down from the treasure-house of 
‘the Life’ and placed in Adam’s body by on® 
the celestial beings. By this means, and also by 
the fact that the first man was at once en- 
lightened regarding his origin and_ the true relimon, 
the design of the subordinate spirits (those of the 
Second Life) to create a world whose inhabitants 
should belong to them and worship them alone 

wa.s foiled. ,,, .... - . , 

The wicked spirits, however— of the Ttirds of the 
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Second Life nothing is said even in the 6th tractate 
— do not at once accept defeat. By magic they 
create all manner of noxious things — poison and 
corruption, predatory animals and serpents, de- 
vouring fire and earthquake, etc., as -well as evil 
passions — and mingle them with the good creation. 
According to vi. B, the first to he dmuded by the 
■wicked ones -was the son of the first man {dddm bar 
dddm ) ; Md Mauds. d’hayyS, or his representatives 
(Hibil, Sitil, ’Ends), must once more appear to 
fortify and maintain mankind in the true faith. 
These evil spirits are the KfihS (Jud.-Aram. ann) 
and her children, viz. the spirits_ of the seven 
planets and of the t'welve zodiacal signs. Prior to 
the creation of the earth her abode 'was the region 
overlying the black water, and from her and her 
sons all evil things have come into the world — 
demons, founders of false reli^ons, teachers of 
heresy, and men of violence. The KdhS, who also 
hears the epithet of ‘ world-mother ’ or ‘ mother of 
the world,’ bore these children to ' Ur, the Mandsean 
devil, who was himself her son. _He is a most vil- 
lainous creature, and had to be laid under restraint 
before the earth and the firmament were created, 
the reason evidently being that the ‘ solidification ’ 
of the land in the black water would otherwise 
have been impossible. According to •vi. B, it was 
Mandd d’hayyfi himself, according to viii. B, it was 
his son Hibil ztwd, who cast 'Ur to the ground, 
loaded him with chains, and set warders over him 
— or, on another ■view, immured him in 'Ur’s own 
dark realm. Detailed accounts of how these 
measures were carried out — ^mainly by mamo and 
trickery — are found in the tractates cited; and 
viii. B (one of the later portions of the GenzA) relates 
further, with reminiscences of Bab. myths, how 
the ‘fathers’ of 'tJr, the lords of three deeper 
regions of the under Avorld, were rendered harm- 
less (complete tr. in MS, pp. 137-191). 

9. Biblical matter in the tractates of the poly- 
theistic earlier school. — The Bdha and her son'Ur, 
dwelling upon the surface of a wateiy expanse that 
existed before the creation of the solid land, and in 
some way interested in that work of creation, since 
their names are not Mandoean, but of Heb. origin, 
can be none other than the female cnVn nn who, 
accordin" to the opening words of the Heb. Genesis, 
‘hroodeu upon the face of the waters,’ and the 
light which is said in the same passage to 
have been the first work of the creation. The 
Gnostic ivriter here adopts a theory according to 
which the light was bom of the Bdnd (of God), as 
were also, subsequently, the lights of the heavens. 
The word 'ip, ‘ call,’ as used for ‘ call into being,’ 
can be traced 'to the Biblical Genesis, as well as 
the names of Addm and his wife Hawft, and, 
consequently, also that of their son Sitil (i.e. nd, 
lengthened in Mand. to h'n'd) and the names of the 
other two genii Hibil and ' En6s. The exaltation of 
Abel ('?an), slain in his innocence, as Hibil zlwd 
seems to the present ■writer to be of later origin 
(cf. § 14). The Heb. narrative of the Pali, in which 
knowledge is described as a forbidden fruit, is one 
that the Gnostic author could not use at all, since 
he must have regarded it as directly in conflict 
ivitli the view that the knowledge of good and 
e^dl, of truth and error, was revealed to the first 
man immediately after he had received a soul from 
the higher worlds, and that that revelation marked 
the founding of the true religion. 

In connexion ■with the aocoimt of the origin of 
the worlds and the true religion, the Mandtean 
Genesis refers to the false religions. It states that 
aU of them, as well os the peoples who profess 

1 In the pronunciation ot the word the Mandteane maj’ quite 
well have made the mistake ol BubstitutinB & for 6, just as they 
said rcTidnd instead ol YChand. On the Initial S cl. Noldeke, 
aland. Gramm, p. 7. 


them, were called into existence by the planetary 
spiijts, and that, in particular, Judaism was created 
by Sames ( ‘ the sun ’ ), ‘ whom till people call Addnai.’ 
The ■writer does not mention Christianity by name, 
but in the place of Mercury he inserts the Messiah 
{MSthA), of whose followers he says that they ‘ all 
accuse one another of lying,’ and of himself that he 
had distorted the teaching of the true religion. 
This reference to the mutually conflicting teach- 
ings of the Christian Church (B 120. 7 ff.) comes 
doubtless from the hand of the Mandtean redactor. 

10. Possible traces of a Gnosis entirely inde- 
pendent of Christianity. — In the texts relating to 
the cosmogony (and theogony) there is nothing to 
remind us of Christianity except the fact that the 
rivers which contain the ‘ living ’ water are each 
called ‘Jordan.’ Among the Mandceans the word 
yardnA is used as an appellative ; but, as it is not 
a native Mandcean formation, this usage is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the peculiar respect 
accorded to the chief river of Palestine by the 
Gnostics, whose writings had been appropriated or 
used by the Mandceans. There are certain facts 
which lend support to the opinion that the high 
honour paid to the river Jordan is of an older 
standing than the gospel narrative of John the 
Baptist and Jesus (cf. MS, p. 16 f., note; Brandt, 
Elchasai, p. 154) ; and upon this point depends the 
answer to the question whether the Mandcean 
documents show vestiges of a Gnosis that was not 
affected by Christianity, and was perhaps pre- 
Christian. 

n, Jesus Christ as Mandfl d’hayyfi. — Tractates 
bearing unmistakable signs of dependence upon 
a tradition of gospel history, and emanating, at 
the same time, from the polytheistic school, are 
found in ix. and xi. B. These two tractates stand 
out from the rest of the GenzA in that they alone 
speak of the Mandd d’hayy6 as halving appeared 
‘in Jerusalem and Judah,’ or in company with 
YOhannfi. the Baptist at the Jordan, ■with a idew to 
‘ selecting ’ the believers in the true religion ‘ from 
amongst all peoples and families’ (B 175. 10), while 
the proclamation of the true doctrine, which, ac- 
cording to the ■view otherwise universal among the 
Mandceans, was revealed in the days of Adam, is 
in these tractates utterly ignored. The Mandteans 
gave their sanction to the narratives udthout sus- 
pecting that they related to the Lord of Christian 
believers, and also ■without adjusting their oivn 
theological views to the contents. The appearance 
of the Mandfl. d’hayyfi among the Jews, or among 
a human race long in existence, is never again 
mentioned — so far, at least, as the GenzA is con- 
cerned — by later Mandcean ■writers. 

12. The monotheistic school, or doctrine, of 
the king of light. — With the polytheistic Gnosis 
described in the foregoing paragraphs Mandcean 
■writers of, we would surmise, the dth or 5th cent. 
A.D. conjoined a strictly monotheistic Gnosis, 
which, from its leading theme, we shall call the 
doctrine of the king of light._ i. and xxv. B furnish 
a complete and almost un^vitiated account of it. 

• One 5s the lofty king of light In his kingdom ' — lord of all 
heavenly beings, source of all good, creator of all forms, of 
infinite greatness and goodness, highly extolled by the ‘ kings* 
or * angels ’ who stand before him and inhabit his paradise. Of 
distinctively Mandsean character are the features noted in 3. 11 
(‘ he sits in the lofty north and 6. 17 (‘ victims are not sacrificed 
before him), and the description given in 9. 8 ; * The Jordans of 
the worlds ot light ore white waters, full, whiter than milk, cool 
and delectable. . . . And the ‘fltrls and kings who drink do not 
taste of death ’ ; their garments and crowns are things of splen- 
dour and light. A complete contrast to all this is seen in the 
realms of darkness, with their black waters, and with a king who, 
like the Manichrean devil, has the head of a lion, the body of a 
serpent, and the wings ot nn eagle ; he is hideous and of terrific 
proportions ; * iron seethes in the exhalations of his mouth ; the 
stone is burned up by his breath ; when he lifts his eyes the 
mountains tremble ; the plains quake at the ■n hisper of his lips.' 
With all his demons bo once projected nn assault against the 
realm of light, but, coming to the border of his kingdom, he 
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found no gate, no way, no means of ascending to the celestial 
heights. Then the lofty kingof light calmed the agitated world 
by proclaiming that ‘ 411 the projects of the Daywd [* demon '] 
come to naught, and his works have no continuance ’ (cf. JfiJ, 
p. 43 f., MS, p. 231 f.). 

According to the theology which finds expression 
here, the earth and the firmament, with all that 
they contain — stars, winds, fire, plants, animals, 
and human beings — were created by command of 
the king of light through the agency of an 'iitrd 
named GabriSl the Ambassador. 

In the record of the mandate given to Gabriel the Mandman 
redactor has interpolated a passage referring to the subjugation 
of the world of darkness (B 12. 3-12), bub nothing is said of this 
subjugation in the account of the actual creation. The creation 
of man is briefly recorded as follows (13. 9): 'And the man 
Adam and his wife HawwA were fashioned, and the soul fell into 
the body.' Then (13. 11-16) ‘the fire-angels came ; they made 
submission to Adam; they came and worshipped before him, 
and changed not his word. One was the evil one, by whom 
wickedness was formed, who departed from the word of his 
lord ; and the lord lettered him with a fetter.* 

13 . The moral code. — ^With this theological ex- 
position in i. R and also in the parallel ii. R is 
associated a code of practice, which seems to be 
of identical origin, and which, at all events, has 
been transmitted (R 13-26 ; cf. MS, pp. 24-43) as 
a record of the doctrine of the king of light. Here, 
e.g., we read : 

‘ I say unto you, all who give heed to the name of God : In 
your standing and your sitting, in your going, coming, eating, 
drinking, resting, lying— in all your doings name and glorify 
the name of the lofty king of light.' 

That the record in question is derived from a non- 
Mandman original appears from its use of the term 
aldhd, ‘God,’ and also from its repeated mention 
of ‘the Satan,’ and of ‘ Satans.’ The laws relating 
to food are' of special significance ; they forbid the 
faithful to partake of the flesh of animals that have 
died otherwise than by slaughter, or to taste of 
blood, and of meats and drinks that have been 
prepared by heterodox hands. This portion of 
‘knowledge’ {maddd, R 13. 23), however, has 
likewise been moulded into conformity with the 
Mandsean faith, and distinctively Mandman com- 
mandments have been inserted in it — those en- 
joining white clothing with girdle, immersion in 
a river, the Mandman communion, the masseqtd 
for the dead, and the washing of all foods, as well 
as those prohibiting lamentation for the dead and 
condemning fasting. 

14 . Judseo-Christian Gnosis in the doctrine of 
the king of light. — The monotheistic concept of the 
king ot light, as set fortli, with marked Parsi 
colouring, in the Genzd, must be originally Jewish 
or Judieo-Christian. The present writer is of 
opinion that it reveals a Judseo-Christian Gnosis. 
From what was said above (§ 10 ), the mention of 
the ‘Jordans’ of the world of light must not be 
regarded as decisive evidence ; but in the moral 
code (R 25. 20, 48. 9) we find the injunction : 

' Arm yourselves with the weapon that is not ol iron ; let your 
weapon be Nasaritism {nd^dratd ; variant niJftrflJd) and the 
direct utterances of the place ol light.' 

In the Genzd the terms Nlls 6 ray§ and MandayS are 
used synonymously ; according to the Mandmans, 
both terms apply, or, at least, should properly 
apply, to themselves alone. We know, however, 
that dotvn to the end of the 4th cent, the former 
designation was specially used of the Jews who 
believed in Jesus, and that it is applied in the 
Qur’an (ii. 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134, iii. 60, v. 17, 
21, 56, 73, 85, ix. 30, xxii, 17) to the Christians 
generally. The injunction just quoted permits us 
to hazard the conjecture that the doctrine of the 
king of light was the source from which the 
hlandasans adopted the name Nflsdrayd. 

No other unmistakable features of a specifically 
Christian character occur in the tractates of the 
school under notice. In the final sections of its 
two most notable documents (i. and ii. R), ‘the 
Messiah, the prophet of the Jews,’ is actually 
described as a leader among the wicked spirits who 


make the human race abandon the true religion. 
These sections, however, retain only the scantiest 
elements of the original doctrine of the king of 
light. Such residual elements might with most 
likelihood be found in the figures of Hibil ziwfl, 
who (like Manda d’hayyd in the polytheistic 
Gnosis) instructs the first man in all that is neces- 
sary for salvation, and 'EnQs- fttrd, who in the 
course of the world’s history comes forth to re- 
hearse that instruction (R 29 ; cf. MS, p. 48). 

1 $. 'En 6 § and the cloud ; Msune kusta. — The 
Mandsean 'Ends (»uv, wun) rests upon an identifica- 
tion or fusion (due, possibly, to the author of the 
Judfflo-Christian doctrine of the king of light) of 
the OT ’Endsh (Gn 4-®) with the Son of Man [har 
'endsh) of Dn Abel, Seth, and Enoch— or, in 
their Mandsean form, Hibil, Sitil, and 'Ends, three 
‘•Atrds — are associated with Adam as messengers of 
the true religion and as his auxiliaries. HnOs, 
however, comes forth a^ain, appearing in Jerusalem 
at the same time as 'Isfi-msihd (Jesus Messiah), 
who poses as a wonder-worker, and whom he un- 
masks as a deceiver ; he performs miracles of 
healing (perhaps on the basis of Mt 11''), proclaims 
the true religion, causes three hundred and sixty 
(or three hundred and sixty-five) ‘disciples’ to go 
forth from Jerusalem, and ascends to ‘ the Life,’ 
by whom (his father [here sing.]) he is charged to 
destroy the city, and does so in the form of a 
white eagle — corresponding to the white falcon in 
Bundahiin, xix. 23 (SBE v. [1880] 71 f. ; cf. MR, 
p. 155 f.). In all these acts 'Ends has at his disposal 
a cloud, in which he dwells ; and from its matter 
he fashions the bo^ in which he appears ppon the 
earth as a man. lliis cloud is in its origin doubt- 
less the cloud of the gospel narratives (Mk 9^ 
Mt 17*, Ac 1"), and this, again, probably has its 
source in the clouds of heaven which form the 
vehicle of the Son of Man in Daniel (7” ; cf. 2 Es 
13*“*, Mt 26®* etc.). In the closing period of the 
Genzd literature the Mandoeans began to depict 
the cloud of 'Ends in conformity with the Parsi 
conception of the garden of Yima (see art. BlEST, 
Abode of the [Persian]), and it then came to be 
conceived as a country floating above the earth — 
a realm called mSun& huStd from the ‘righteous 
translated ones’ who inhabit it (R 338 f.); the 
name recalls the Jewish traditions about the 
righteous ones (Enoch, Elijah, Isaiah) who were 
translated to heaven (cf. MS, p. 77, note). 

16 , The Christian Redeemer in the Genza.— 
From aU this we seem to be entitled to infer that 
the Mandseans became acquainted, first of all, with 
the figure of Mandd d’hayyd in the framework of 
a Gnosis working ■with polytheistic ideas, and 
appropriated it, and that they afterwards adopted 
the figure of 'Ends from the Judceo-Christian 
doctrine of the king of light, whUe, at a still_ later 
date, they met with the Messiah Jesus in writings 
of another origin. The tractates or books in which 
they found the name last mentioned were, as regards 
their contents, more closely related to the gospel 
narrative than were their other sources, and in 
them the Christian Sa'viourwasintimatelyconnected 

with the Holy Spirit. Hence, as the Mandtean 
savants identified the Holy Spirit (rdhd d’gudSd) 
with the Efthfi, whom theyjiad long known as an 
evil being, the mother of 'Ur, they could not but 
regard 'Isft mslhfl, lilfewise as belonging to the 
group of evil spirits. In the later sections of the 
Genzd tractates which profess to relate the religious 
history of man — in other tractates the Messiah 
does not appear at all — He is usually surnamed 
the ‘ liar ’ or ‘ impostor,’ on the ground, of course, 
that He sought to usurp the rOles of Mandfi d’hayyfl 
and 'En 63 . Where the ivriters of these sections 
still employ the scheme of the earlier system, they 
assert that He is the planet Mercury, and, similarly, 
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that Eftha IS Yenus, and that Ad6nai, the god of 
the Jews, is SAmes, the sun (on the Mandsean 
names of the planets cf. MS, p. 45). The observance 
of Sunday was not as yet a Mandoean practice, 
though it later became obligatory (R 56. 12; cf. 
MB, p. 90, and below, § 32). 

An account of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 
is given in the SidrA WYahyA, which, however, 
narrates the incident in the following way : the 
Baptist is at first unAvilling to perform the cere- 
mony, and does so only after he has received from 
heaven (Ahatfir) the written mandate, ‘Yahyfl,, 
baptize the liar in the Jordan.’ 

17. The relation of the Mandsean religion to 
Judaism. — Besides the OT characters already men- 
tioned, several others are named in certain sections 
of the GenzA, but are of no importance in Mandsean 
theology. Virtually all of tnem are enumerated 
below*. 

It is curious to note that in one passage (L 18 f.) 
the promise is made to Adam that, ‘ on the great 
Day of Resurrection ’ he and all his race wdll rise 
again and be transported to his own land, while in 
the same tractate, immediately before, the soul of 
Adam is said, qirite in keeping with the Mandean 
view, to have ascended to the ' house of the Life.’ 
The idea of a resurrection from the dead is altogether 
foreign to Mandrean theology, so that the passage 
about the promise must have been carelessly trans- 
ferred from a Jewish or Christian-Gnostic work. 
The Jewish materials in the GcnzA were drawn, 
not directly from the OT, but from Aramaic 
sources, including some of a Gnostic character. 
The ark of Noah (Nil) ran ashore — as the Targums 
also tell — on the mountains of Qardh (Gordytea, i.e. 
Kurdistan) ; Abraham and Moses were prophets of 
Rhha ; King Solomon, like King Jamsid in Iranian 
legend, held the demons in subjection until he 
ceased to give thanks to his Lord, and let himself 
be adored ; the world-conflaOTation which had once 
annihilated the human race hefore the Deluge w’as 
kindled by ‘ the angel Daniel, to whom was given 
power over fire,’ at the order of 'fil-rabba and Ktthfl. 
(MB, pp. 129f., 123).i 

The assmuption that the Mandasans were origin- 
ally a Jewish or Judseo-Christian sect (Hilgenfeld, 
Wellhausen) seems to be at variance with the 
following facts. Their knowledge of the most 
eminent names associated with the teachings of 
Judaism w'as not obtained from oral tradition ; on 
the contrary, they found the names in written 
documents — found them, moreover, us foreign 
words, for they rend them incorrectly. Thus they 
render the name of Moses as MGsft, Miriam as 
Miryai, Abraham os Abrahim, Israel as UsriGl, 
Jacob as Yaqif ; Sabbath appears as SaftA, malAkhi, 
‘ angels,’ as nialk6, ' kings,’ and Beniamin actually 
as bnS ’Amin, ‘ the sons of Amin.’ The inevitable 
inference is that the Mandoeans had been through- 
out complete strangers to the religious tradition of 
Judaism. The same maybe said of Jewish religious 
life. In the entire Mandrean literature there is no 
evidence to show* that the Mandaians ever observed 
the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, or turned 
towards Jerusalem in their prayers. Like the 
Essenes (g.v.), they rejected animal sacrifices, and 
believed that the soul was liberated from the body 
at death ; but marriage— in the form of monogamy, 
though with a succession of wives — and the pro- 
creation of children were enjoined upon them as a 
religious duty ; they had nothing like the organized 
communal life characteristic of the Essenes, while 
their views regarding the planets are quite in- 
consistent with such a practice as tliatof according 

1 The Genzil refers also to the Iron Mountain (L 17. 6 : (<ird 
d*parzM\ •which, though not noticed in the OT, is mentioned 
in the Targum of Jonathan in connexion with the fixing of the 
eastern frontiers of PaleRtino in Nu 845-11 (also in Josephus, 
BJ lY. viii. 2 t§ 454, cd. Niese]). 
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an adoring salutation to the rising sun. A fnrther 

oint of importance is that in their prayers the 

landffians turned towards the north, where the 
exalted king of light sits upon the throne, while 
the common Jewish view (hmd also by Elkesai) is 
that the evil spirits and their chief SammaGl (from 
s^mal, ‘the left,’ i.c. the northern one) have their 
abode in that very region of the heavens. 

18. Conjectures regarding the origin of the 
Mandsean religion. — The relation between the 
Mandffian teacliings and Manichceism (g.v.) cannot 
he fully discussed here. The parallels have been 
collected by tlie present writer in MS, pp. 223-228 
(cf. Elchasai, p. 142 f.), and to that list should he 
added the correspondence between a passage in the 
Manichffian narrative regarding the awaking of the 
first man to life (ns quoted by Pognon, Inter, 
mand., p. 130 f., from Theodore bar-ifiifini’s Book 
of Scholia), and one in L 46f. In the v'erifiable 
parallels the Mandtean versions seem to he 
secondary, and we must infer that both sides are 
indebted to the same group of sources. A large 
proportion of the material common to both is 
explained by the mass of Parsi ideas in the Jndteo- 
Christian groundwork of the doctrine of the king 
of light on the one hand, and in the theology of 
Mhnl on the other. Doubtless, too, the Mandtean 
redactors introduced into their tractates a number 
of fragments from Manichtean documents unknown 
to ns (cf. MB, p. 198 f.). The religious teachings 
of the two faiths, however, were essentially distinct 
in character; the fundamental dualism of the 
Manichtean system — a doctrine that finds a soterio- 
logical design even in the creation of the world, 
and involves an ascetic mode of life — is far removed 
from the Mandtean view. It may also he noted 
that, according to a passage in the KitAb al-Fihrist 
(ed. G. FlUgel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 328, line 6), the 
father of Mini, shortly before the latter’s birth, 
joined the Mughtasila, a sect akin to the Mandteans ; 
this point, however, need not he further discussed 
here (for fuller details cf. Brandt, Elchasai, p. 137). 

On the other hand, we cannot place the slightest 
reliance upon har-lChfini’s statement (in Pognon, 
pp. 154 f., 224-227) that the sect of the Mandeeans 
was founded in the land of Maislin by n beggar 
named Ado, of Adiahcne : * Companions came to 
him, and there they played on cymbals, as beggars 
are accustomed to do.’ Some of the names of 
Ado’s relatives, as given in the context, are also 
homo by well-known figures in the Mandajan 
religion, while most of the others would at least 
be quite snitahle for such. Noldeke is doubtless 
right in his conjecture that Ado is simply a corrup- 
tion of Adam — ojl from iOj]. Here, in fact, we 
recognize a blunder on the part of theheresiologist, 
due to his habit of regarding alien religions as 
sects, and tracing each to a distinct founder.^ 

The religious teaching of the Mandteans must, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, he 
explained in other ways than those suggested by the 
theories discussed, and the view to which our criti- 
cal examination of the GenzA leads ns will he found 
to do justice to aU the data, and has at the same 
time the merit of simplicity ; moreover, it derives 
some degree of support from what can he ascer- 
tained regarding the age of the Mandrean script. 

19. Age of the Mandrean script. — Comparing 
the Mandrean written characters with the various 
alphabets collected by Julius Euting in his Tabula 
scripturcc aramaiem (Strassbnrg, 1800 ; the work 
contains also the Pahlavi script), we find that, 
while they are somewhat like the characters em- 
ployed in the Nahatrean inscriptions of Sinai, 
dating from the 2nd-6th centuries A.D., Uioy 

1 On bar*Iihflni*s desijrnation of the ifandipaiiB as Oostcans 
eee especially PRE^ xU. 157, 159 f. 
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approximate more closely to those found in the 
inscriptions of EI-Hajr, -syritten in the 1st cent. 
A.D. (in these comparisons -we must, of course, 
disregard the hair-strokes due to the cursive mode 
of yvriting). In particular, the circle by which 
the Mandfflans represent K is closely matched by 
the corresponding characters in col. 53 of Eating’s 
Tabula, and the M of an inscription at Ba§ta, 
dated 17 B.O,, is similar in form to the Greek 
minuscule <r.^ Thus, as the Mandaean written 
character dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and as there is no ground for sup- 
osing that the Mandeeans had previously used a 
ifferent alphabet, the rise of the Mandman litera- 
ture cannot well bo dated earlier than the 1 st 
cent. A.D. 

20 . The baptistic nature-religion. — ^The idea 
that the rivers descended from the celestial world 
by way of the mountains in the distant north and 
that their waters impart fresh energies to the 

ious who bathe in them — a naturistic element of 
elief retained by the Mandseans amid all the 
thoughts and fantasies subsequently acquired — 
was probably inherited from their ancestors. In 
explanation of that belief we would advance the 
conjecture that this Semitic people had not always 
lived among the lower courses or the rivers, but at 
an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much 
further north, and nearer the sources — in a district 
from which they could see, upon their northern 
horizon, huge mountains towering to the sky (cf. 
Mli, pp. 6^-72 ; MS, pp. 213-217). We scarcely 
need to explain how these facts would provide a 
basis for the belief in question, and we can easily 
understand, too, how a people, if driven from their 
native region and compelled to endure a miserable 
existence in their new abode, should seek, in con- 
formity with the practice of their ancestors, i.e. by 
means of immersions, constantly repeated, to ab- 
sorb the virtues which the river brought from the 
higher world to the low-lying plains. We do not 
claim, of course, that this is more than a surmise, 
yet we would draw attention to the fact that there 
are linguistic phenomena which might be adduced 
in its support. Thus the Syriac idiom used in 
Kurdistan and on Lake Urmia is found to agree 
with the Mandaean dialect in the formation of the 
infinitive and in not a few features of the pronoun 
— a fact which Noldeke (p. xxvii) recognizes as 
‘of great importance.’ If, however, we set the 
theory aside as over-hazardous, we must be con- 
tent to suppose either that the very simple religious 
ceremony of ablution had prevailed from primitive 
times among the country people of Lower Baby- 
lonia or that by some means or another it had 
mread to that district from Syria (cf. Brandt, 
Elckasai, pp. 151, 154). 

21 . The adoption of Gnostic tractates. — The 
Mandceans, then — though not yet bearing that 
name — practising their religious ablutions, and 
sharing the general Semitic belief in demons, were 
living in Southern Babylonia at a time when the 
intermingling of religions had proceeded so far in 
the distncts in which the Aramaic and Persian 
languages were spoken that it had at length 
evolved those creations of theological fantasy com- 
monly called Gnostic, with which, however, wo 
must here combine the Manichoean teachings and, 
in great part, the substance of the Paldavi books 
(BundahiSn, etc.). The priests of this baptistic 
tribe were not, intellectnally, sufficiently advanced 
to share in the reflective activity which strives to 
interpret the objects of faith and the influences of 
religion as cosmic entities and occurrences ; nor 

1 Noldeke (Jfand. Gram., p. xxxiv) notes that the Mandsean 
script bears a fairly close relation to the earliest form of Pahlavl, 
e^cially the so-called Chald»o-Pahlavi, but Its conformity 
with the Nabatean Inscriptions mentioned »bovo seems to the 
nrosent writer much more striking. 


had they much appreciation for explanations of the 
world-process by pre-suppositions which purported 
to guarantee future salvation to all who acted in 
accordance^ with them, although this salvation 
itself and its mythological elements, the ideas of 
the gods and all their imaginative embroidery, 
were quite of a kind to make a powerful impression 
upon them. In reality it was into the hands of a 
class whose learning was confined to a little read- 
ing and writing that ‘ Gnostic ’ tractates fell, and 
these texts, written in a foreign language, and, 
therefore, to be read only with difficulty— docu- 
ments coming from afar, dealing with things of a 
remote past, and unveiling the world of the gods— 
^VTOught upon them with the force of oracles, 
revelations from above, records of a superhuman 
wisdom. Accordingly, the priests adopted the 
tractates as their o^vn, translating them, of course 
— at first orally, no doubt— into their own dialect. 
Conceivably, indeed, it was the desire of having 
these precious revelations in their own language 
that prompted them to draw np an alphabet of 
their own ; and it is also possible that it was the 
translators themselves, and not their descendants 
in a later generation, who came to believe that the 
documents were from the first meant for them and 
their people, that the contents had been revealed 
to their forefathers, and that the ‘Mand^yS’ ad- 
dressed therein were none other than these ancestors 
and themselves. 

22 . The rise of Mandaean theology.— It seems 
beyond question that the earlier generations of 
Mandseans who had a knowledge of writing (cover- 
ing, we should estimate, a period of at least two 
hundred years) treated all the texts in their posses- 
sion — as far as the contents comported in some 
measure with their own religious sentiment— as 
records of revealed wisdom ; in their backward 
intellectual condition, moreover, they could not 
fail to ho impressed with matter so unfamfiiar. In 
the work of translation, however, as well as later 
in transcribing and renewing dilapidated texts, 
they themselves learned the art of literary com- 

osition. Thus, if they found that these strange 

ocuments made no mention of, e.g., ‘ the Jordan,’ 
the hath of immersion, or anything else that they 
could have wished to discover in them, they added 
what was required, while fragments of defective 
MSS they either inserted into others or put into 
such order as they could devise. From translation 
they advanced to redaction, and from redaction to 
independent composition. Such, then, was the 
genesis of the Mandman literature ; _ it consists 
essentially of borrowed matter. The ciroumstonee 
that very diverse cycles of conception had a place 
in this material stimulated the Mandaean scholars 
to attempt the task of combining one with another, 
and of mediating between the difl’erent views. This, 
again, explains the development of the Mandaean 
theology, and it also accounts for the confusion 
that prevails in it. 

The Mandaeaus never had an orthodox system^ of 
theology. Their authors busied themselves with 
the motley materials that had accumulated m 
their minds only mth a view to reproducing the 
narrative of the creation of the world and of tha 
human race in a fresh and improved form ; and the 
one central thought that guides all their efforts is 
the necessity of explaining the_ harsh lot of the 
devout Mandman in his earthly circumstances, and 
of giving him the strongest possible^ assurance that 
his soul will return again to the bright and joyful 
realm which is its true home. 

23 . The religious beliefs of theMandffianwnters. 

— Amid all the conceptions and the varied views 
with which the Mandaian writers became farailia^ 
and notwithstanding all the reverent interest witn 
which they received the new materials, they never 
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surrendered the traditional religions practice of 
their people, although their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from the hath of immersion under- 
went a process of refinement in conformity with 
the development of their theology. 

From tlie heterogeneous Gnostic trains of thought 
by which these theologians were influenced there 
arose, in course of time, a distinctively Mandiean 
religious belief, which can be traced without diffi- 
culty in most sections of the Genzd ivritings. The 
main features of that belief are as follows. Far 
above, beyond the heaven of the planets, there is a 
world full of light and splendour, where dwell the 
Life (as the supreme deity) and other divine beings, 
or where, according to another phase of doctrine, 
the ‘ exalted king of light,’ surrounded by hosts of 
angels, sits enthroned. From that realm the soul 
of man derives its origin — the soul of Adam and 
the souls of his descendants in the Mandman com- 
munity. beneath, again, is the world of dark- 
ness with its black waters. Part of it has been 
‘ thickened,’ brought into a solid state ; this is the 
earth inhabited by mankind. The earth has now 
the black water upon the south ; upon the north 
it stretches over lofty mountains to the world of 
light ; from that world the rivers descend by way 
of the mountains; and thus the Mandseans, by 
bathing in the ‘living’ water of the rivers, main- 
tain their connexion with the higher realm. The 
souls of the devout dwell upon this earth as in a 
foreign land. Here, meanwhile, evil spirits reign, 
akin to the powers of darkness now immured — the 
deities of other peoples and other creeds — and it is 
they and their creatures or servants who make life 
a torment for the Mandteans. Hence the believer 
waits with earnest longing for his salvation, ».e. 
his deliverance from this earthly existence.' At 
the hour of death a divine being descends from the 
world of light, and, as the ‘Irberator,’ takes the 
soul from the body, and bears it upwards through 
the celestial spheres to the world of light and of 
the Great Life. 

24. The Mandseau typology. — ^The soul of the 
Mandsean, until the hour of its deliverance, is 
sustained by the symbolism of the ritual elaborated 
by the priests. Confessors of the true faith are 
plants of the world of light or of Mandh d’hayy6 
(R 89 f., 220, 16 f., etc.), and they are summoned to 
their most important religious duty in the words 
P&rAn yardnd (R 17. 20), ‘ Make the river sprout ’ or 
‘ blossom ’ (ilf iJ, p. 99 f. ; MS, p. 163, note). What is 
implied here is that the water streams from the 
world of eternal life and infuses life into those who 
bathe in it, so that they may bo said to spring from 
the river like plants. They were also required, 
however, to mark their brow with the living water, 
and likewise drink of it (the draught is called 
‘gushing’), partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
pchtA, ‘opening,’ ‘unlocking’), etc. ; and those who 
take part in these ceremonies have a share in the 
benign fountains of the better world — in the great 
baptism in the heavenly Jordan, in the gushing of 
radiance, in that treasure of the Light which is to 
be opened. The liturgical recitations (drdiS) were 
meant to represent the beams {drafiS) of splendour 
which would flow from the house of the Life to 
meet the soul as it sped upwards from the earth 
{MS, p. 49), etc. The ultimate ground of trust, 
however, was always the ceremony of immersion ; 
thus in R 18. 13 we read : 

‘Tour token is the token ot the living water, by which you 
ascend to the place ot the Light.' 

At the ceremony of immersion — originally this 
itself was the sign — it was the practice, as early 
ns the period of the Genzd, to utter names, viz. 
those of the Great First Life (R 196. 8 ; or of the 

iThe Christian beliel in a redemption from spiritual evil, 
from the dominion ot Satan and the power of sin, is quite 
foreign to Mandseau thought. 


king of light, R 17 f.) and Mand& d’hayyfi {MR, 
p. 104f.). 

To their own rite of immersion, whether per- 
formed, as was usually the case, by the individual 
himself, or, os on feast-days, with the co-operation 
of a priest, or administered to children, the Mand- 
teans applied the term ma§bntd (aniasto, presum- 
ably for anyiasND ; the odd pronunciation given by 
SioufiB, masouatta [French], could be approximately 
correct only for the plural form of the noun), a 
word which certainly comes from the Sem. verb 
jns (the sound of p is lost in hland.), which the 
Mandoeans use exclusively in connexion with the re- 
ligious practice in question (cf. § 38). For Christian 
baptism, on the other hand, the writers of the Genzd 
persistently employ the term used in the Syrian 

Church, mdm6ditd (Nn'TCKD=]A.j5QSQiAD) and 
the Afel forms of fiOL. They contemn and 
vilify the Christian ceremony because it is per- 
formed not in ‘living,’ but in (or with) ‘cut-off’ 
water. 

25. Ku§^. — In the ethical and religious sections 
of the Mandtean literature much is said about 
huS{d, ‘ straightness,’ ‘ rectitude,’ ‘ veracity.’ In 
the ritual the ceremony of immersion included a 
gesture called ‘putting forth hiSid,’ this being 
identical ivith what is described in several texts as 
a stretching out of the hand ‘ from the bath of 
immersion,’ or (after the performance of some other 
religions duty) ‘before Mandft d’hayyd.’ The 
gesture was made with the right hand, and it 
corresponds to the clasp of hands with which the 
soul would be welcomed by the Life and other 
great celestial beings when it reached the world 
of light. It was an outward manifestation of the 
upright mind and of loyal devotion. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the religious ceremonies, which 
were constantly being increased and rendered more 
complex by the priests, will be found in § 33 below, 
and more fully in MR, pp. 96-120, 221-226, 

26. Ceremonial purity. — In this period the idea 
of purity was recognized in the sense of a relation 
to the world of light so intimate that it carried 
with it exclusion from every object and condi- 
tion antipathetic to it(‘Hibu ziwd, pure MUnh’; 
L 116. 17, ‘the Jordan of the Life, from which I 
have taken purity ’). The laws already mentioned 
regarding food came to the Mandteans through the 
medium of the ethical code in the doctrine of the 
king of light, as did also the injunction that 
husbands and -wives should ' wash themselves with 
water’ after cohabitation, and women after men- 
struation. It was only later that the command- 
ment of ablution was extended to many other 
occasions of life (Siouffi, cited in MR, p. 95 f.). 

27. Prayers. — Among the Mandrcans prayer was 
known as ‘compassion,’ or ‘petition and praise.’ 
According to the ethical code just mentioned, 
believers must rise to pray thrice in the day-time, 
and twice during the night, but in other texts, 
apparently of Judteo-Christian origin, the only 
prayers enjoined are one in the morning, one at 
the seventh hour of the day, and one before sunset, 
while in one passage (R 300) prayer in the night- 
time is actually forbidden. We read also of a 
‘man’ who (like the archangel Michael among the 
Jews) receives the prayers, and stores or preserves 
them in the treasure-house of the Life (R 221 f., 300). 
In the later redaction of a regulation in the ethical 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing 
^on flesh-food before eating (R 68 ; cf. MR, p. 94). 
The priests drew up short forms of prayer for these 
ordinances ; but for protection against distress and 
danger thej’’ regarded prayer in tlie proper sense as 
less effective than a long series of recitations from 
the ancient books. 

28. The masseqtd. — The ceremony termed tnas- 
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scqtd, ‘mounting up,’ ‘ascent,’ consists exclusively 
or such recitations, and is designed to help the soula 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better -world they should be stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their o-svn sins. The 
imagination of the Mandceans gave itself with zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religion, or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in ward and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being matrA, or mattartd, i.e. ‘ward,’ ‘place 
of custody,’ ‘ prison.’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Farsi-Gnostic sources, as, 
«.gr., the ‘gates’ of the planets situated one above 
the other (mentioned as Mithraic in Origen, c. Cels. 
•vi. 22 ; cf. MS, p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet the soul, and — in the latest Gcnzd 
texts — the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, the judge of the dead, etc. (MB, 
p. 195 f. ; so, in the Vatican Divdn, beasts of prey 
lie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without molestation, because, 
according to the tractates of the Gemd which 
describe the ascension (x. R and iv. L), they give 
the ‘ name and sign ’ that they have ‘ taken from 
the waves of the water,’ i.e. because they profess 
the Mandman faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Genzd (about 120 
pieces), all of which find their themes in the destiny 
of the soul, its imprisonment in the body, its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works; with 
these was probably associated a devout spirit (cf., 
e.g., L 101. 3 ; ‘ I loved the Life, and Manda d’hayyO 
dwelt in my heart’). It is bub seldom, however, 
that we find in these hymns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mandseans 
or to the ‘Jordan.’ The explanation of this curious 
fact we take to be as follows. The massegtd for 
the dead is in reality a Mandman imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Farsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Farsi doctrine, the soul, after lea-ving 
the body, is received by its o-wn good thoughts, 
words, and works — which assume the form of a 
beautiful maiden — and by them is led across the 
narrow Chinvat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Now the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply masseqtd hymns, i.e., they were composed 
for use in the Mandman ceremony. They are the 
work of Mandman -writers, as cannot be doubted in 
-view of the matter incorporated in them, but in 
composing them the -writers must have let their 
thoughts be guided by the example of the Farsi 
ceremony and the Farsi texts. 

29. Mandsean poetry. — Although the majority of 
the Mandiean hymns can lay little claim to real 

oetic merit, they show at least that the Mandmans 

id not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, but found in it a source 
of true emotion, and the spirit that inspires them 
seems to be one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
Asa specimen of the masseqtd hymns we give here 
one of the most pleasing (L 89 f.); it should be 

remised that the use of the expression ‘my con- 
_ ict’ rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
— an entanglement that is dissolved at death. 

L 'How I rejoice 1 How my heart doth rejoice I How I 
rejoice on the day when my conflict is dUsoIved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

I fly and I go. At the ward of §dme3 the eun ’] I arrived. 

I utter a call : “ Who talceth me past the ward of SAineS ?** 

“Thy merit and thy works and thine alma and thy well-doing 
take thee past the ward of S.'imes.’” 

Strophes 2, 3, .4, and 5 are all mere repetitions of the first, 
ciecept that for SAme5 they substitute respectively the moon. 
Are, the eoven, and Kahfl. The hjmn then proceeds : 

6. * How I rejoice I How my heart doth rejoice 1 How I 


rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I co to 
the place of the Life. ° 

I fly and I go. I arrived at the water-brooks. As I arrived 
at tha water-brooks, the radiant beam (?nvt nnis) came forth to 
meet me. He took me by my right hand and led me throti"-h 
the water-brooks. They (the celestial beings appointed for tSe 
purpose] brought splendour and clothed me with it; they 
brought their light and wrapped me round with it. Lite reclined 
upon life, and found its own life; its own life it found.’ 

Hera follow a fow sentences composed of ancient formula ; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are difficult to 
make out. 

30. The Mandmans under Sasanian rule.— The 
Mandteans never played a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they -were allowed to go about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind was one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as their literature, shows that they were 
able to offer only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion, 

Babylonia, in the period preceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of the Saaani- 
ans. We oannot say whether the M.andtean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti- Jewish Gnosis; it may perhaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as related by Josephus 
(Ant. X-yiil. ix. 1 £F. [§ 310 ff., ed. Niese]), provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. 

The Sasanians persecuted the Manichseans and 
the Christians who adhered to Rome, but they 
spared the Nestorian Church, which was subject 
to the State, and the peaceable Mandfeans, The 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. R) we find an account of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and worship, and (i. and 
ii. R) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandseans were not always carried out ‘with 
sweetness’ — with discourses and promises — but 
were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, the Nestorian Church had at one time 
sufficient influence to have the soldiery- employed 
on its behalf ; and, accordingly, we read (R 28. 16) : 

‘ When He (the ‘ Saviour Jesus '] compels you, say, " We are 
thine ” ; but in your hearts acknowledge Him not, and deny not 
the word of your lord, the exalted king of light ; for hidden 
things are not manifest to the lying MeBsiah.’_ 

31. In the period of the Arabian invasion ; mi- 
gration, — Then (c. A.D. 650) came the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire. Certain late portions of the Genzd make 
reference to the gate and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘ Nirig [Nergal] who is called the Arab 
'AbdalA’ 

* Ths whole earth is made subject to his throne ; to his 
followers all things fall a prey ; ' day after day they make war 
and shed Wood, and are ever an oppression to the tribe of tne 
eouls, and to the great family of the Life ' ; * and there are also 
many souls of the great family of the Life who go over to them, 
anddeny the name of the Life. , . .* In their distress the devout 
Jilandasans comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wicked 'Abdala had fWIen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer torments in the realm of darkness while * the ser.’anta of 
the alien [i.e. MnndA d’hayyfi], against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up to the world of light ' p- 162 f.X 

It must have been about this period, in the 7tn 
or 8th cent. A.D., that most or the Mandseans, 
ha-ving reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
before the Muslim Arabs, and migrated^ from 
Babylonia to the adjacent districts of Persia. It 
is possible that the minority, as found later on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, had for a time ostensibly 
adopted Islam, or that they concealed themselves 
among the adjoining marshes. .. 

32. Restoration of the cultus. — Tractate xxvn. li 
may be interpreted as a summons to a meeting ot 
the Mandjean communities either on the banks of 
the rivers of IChiizistan or (after peace had been 
restored) in their old home ; it is _a manifesto in 
which ‘ we, the Tarmtdfls,’ turn with prayer and 
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adjuration to the Mandseans of both sexes to urge 
them to fulfil their religious duties. The peo^e 
are to come on Sundays to the temple (lit. ‘ dwell- 
ing ’ ; down to modem times it was nothing more 
than a small house with gabled roof),_ where, in 
becoming order, they are to stand praying behind 
the Tarmida.3, to take part in the communion, etc. 
This tractate is unmistakably one of the very latest 
compositions in the Genzd, and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Mandoeans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
mide (for ’To'^n), like the corresponding word naeijral 
in the NT, means simply ‘believers^; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of Sunday, as is shomi 

by its designation as hdbSahhA (] *^ w O, 1. 1 ; cf. 

Peshitta of Mt 28‘), was adopted by the MandseanB 
from 'Syro-Christian usage, though, of course, 
through the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day (ilTiZ, pp. 88, 90). The 
religions ceremonies enjoined ate those of old : 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of communion- 
bread. Everything is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the tarmtdi, ‘ priests,’ 
are still hardly distinguishable from the malfdni, 

' teachers,’ reverence for whom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13). 

Introduction of nev7 ceremonies by the 
priests. — In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
body and gradually amplified the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
oflScial celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
from the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Genzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
ilfJJ, p. 104), we find, besides the rite of marking 
the forehead ■with water from the river, a sign 
made •with oil ; a certain mixture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual’s oivn hand 
and once from the priest’s bowl {qanind). The 
priesthood vent'ured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘ superior •pehtd’ which was reserved for 
themselves and the §alm&n4s (see below). They 
also instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. MB, 
p. 82), and, in addition to the masscqtd of the dead, 
one for the Imng. The latter was an eight days’ 
ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of Salmdnd tdbd, ‘ blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank ; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse. The ordinary immersions 
performed by the individual Mandcean as time and 
opportunity pennitted — every day, morning and 
evening (Le-Gouz, Voyage et observations, p. 301), 
or only on Sundays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffl, La Beligion dcs Soubbas, 
p. 83) — could still be regularly performed ■without 
priestly assistance. About this time, however, an 
annual festival was introduced at which all the 
members of a community assembled upon the bank 
of a river. This celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in its first part, all theiceremonies requir- 
ing to be performed in the river and with river 
water ; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
submerged the layman three times ; thrice, too, 
he made the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, 
and thrice, with his own hand, gave him water to 
drink {Qolastd, fob 9. 32 If.). Further, the first 
immersion of children now assumed the form of a 


baptism administered by a priest with one or two 
assistants (for texts and references bearing upon 
these baptisms of. 3IB, pp. 221-224). 

34. Ceremonies -wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans. — The assertion that the Mandteans worship 
the cross rests upon references in the Narratio of 
Ignatius a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misappre- 
hension. What actually takes place is that at 
great festivals a priest of higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close together and cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of splendour,’ and 
maj' thus be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
light. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent, agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Manda:ans 
in Ba$ra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Thdvenot ^vrites that he himself had udtnessed ‘ la 
sacrifice de la poule’ on the 2nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandman religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
preparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Siouffi, the ‘ superior pehtd ’ was made 
but once a year, and was in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides -with four drops of sesame oil and four 
drops of the blood of a newly-killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards buried in tlie temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
as a sacred act. The act was thus in no sense a 
sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping udth the 
fabric of the Mandtean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

3$. The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 
fession in the Persian settlement. — The priestly 
system included the foUowinj^ grades : pupils, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year ; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies ; 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained ; and high priests, chosen by the ordinary 
priests from their own number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupil) was 
Sgandd or Slcandd (cf. MS, p. 169), and to a priest, 
tarmidd, while a high priest bore the Persian title 
of ganzibrd, ‘ -treasurer.’ Each priest hai’ his own 
dishes and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others ; but his wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data winch seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the Mandcean cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high priest, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire {rastd) are Persian words 
— tdgd, kanzald, panddmd. The priest’s seal-ring 
(Siouffi, ‘ le chaumiavar’) bears the device, ‘ Name 
of Ydwar ziwd’ ; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘Name of Mandfl. 
d’hayyfi.’ Again, while the Narratio of Imatius 
(p. 23) shows distinctly that the Mandmans of Ba§ra 
knew nothing of the practice of confessing to a 
priest, Siouffi’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, tells of a form of confe.ssion 
according to which the sinner, upon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of future penalty ; but 
after the third time further transgression can be 
expiated only by certain good vvorks. The passage 
of the Genzd to which appeal is made in support 
of this ordinance simjply enjoins that the devout 
shall thrice ‘ re-erect ’ apostates or transgressors 
before casting them out of the community. 

36. Final redaction of the Genza -writings. — 
Persian loan-words are found even in the oldest 
Mandtean texts, but names like Yfl.war (‘ friend,’ 
‘helper’), Skm, and Balirdm (Verethraghna) could 
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hardly have come into vogue among the Mandteans 
except on Persian soil. When, accordingly, in 
many tractates we find these names taking the 
lace of the undoubtedly more ancient Mand4 
’hayyS, and when we observe that in others, in 
passages where the hearer of that epithet is men- 
tioned, it is added that he is also called S9,m, 
Yftwar, etc., it seems highly probable that most of 
the tractates in the Genzd underwent their final 
redaction, t.e. attained their present form, in the 
Persian province. 

37. Religious decadence; obsolescence of the 
language. — By the time when the 'Abbasid khalifs 
had established peace and order throughout their 
domains, the Mandcean relimon had passed its 
zenith. The desire for knowedge and the spirit 
of enthusiasm were quenched ; the theological 
activities that had been earnestly directed towards 
a solution of life’s enigmas had spent themselves, 
and had given place — as in the writers of the 
DrdSi d^malk6 and the Sidrd dPYahyd— to placid 
dialectics and fable-making. The soul which 
knew that it had come forth from a better world 
and would again behold its primal abode was no 
longer a well-spring of sacredT lyric ; the Mandsean 
had, in fact, become familiarized with his faith, 
and was now anxious simply to bring his store of 
ancient hymns into order, to keep it intact, and to 
use it properly. It was in this period that the 
Mandasans gathered their ■writings into collections, 
and composed the liturgical directions or regula- 
tions comprised in the Qolastd, the Marriage 
Formulary, and the Paris Divdn. Moreover, living, 
as they now did, in isolated groups among peoples 
of other faiths, they gradually lost the use of their 
ancestral dialect, and Arabic, which had made 
its way into these districts, became their ver- 
nacular, though Mandsean stiU maintained its 
place in religious worship. In the process of 
organizing the ritual every ceremony came to bo 
introduced and concluded with recitations from 
the sacred books; in the masseqfd, indeed, the 
recitations constituted the main element, and, 
according to Siouffi, this ceremonial, designed to 
succour the departed, lasted for seven days. Since, 
however, the teachings of the Genzd required all 
believers to engage in such recitations, the priests 
endeavoured, by instructing the young, to confer 
upon the laity the ability to read and, as far as 
possible, to understand the texts, although their 
own learning was doubtless almost wholly confined 
to a knowledge of the liturgy and a traditional 
understanding of their oivn language. 

38. The Sabians of the Qur’an ; Mughtasila 
and Mandmans. — In the Qur’an we find three 
passages (ii. 59, v. 73 ; of. xxii. 17) in which the Jews, 
the Nasarreans (Christians), and the Sabians are 
assured of religious toleration. The famous Muslim 
scholar al-Mas'udi, Avritingin the 10th cent., speaks 
of Chaldeean or Babylonian Sabians ‘whose rem- 
nants live to-day in ■villages’ among the swamps 
between "Wasit and Basra,’ states that in their 
prayers they turn to the pole-star and Capricorn, 
and describes them as ‘those who wear girdles’ 
(S. deSacy, Notices et extraits, ■yiii. i. [1810] 132 If.). 
The Mandaeans turned towards the north, and 
wore the girdle. Moreover, the Kitdb al-Fihrist 
(p. 340, 1. 26) states that the Sabians of the 
marshes are the Mughtasila, a word meaning 
‘ those who wash themselves,’ and it also declares 
that they wash all their food — a practice which, so 
far at least as flesh-food is concerned, is also en- 
joined in the Genzd. To these Mughtasila, how- 
ever, the same ■\mter ascribes a doctrine of dualism 
— a thing quite unknown in the Mandaean docu- 
ments ; and he also states that many of them still 
worship the stars, while, on the other hand, the 
guarantee of toleration in the QuPfin as.snmes that 


the Sabians believe in One God (and in the Last 
Judgment). To account for these references to 
the Mughtasila there seem to be two alternative 
hypotheses at our disposal ; we may suppose either 
that the Sabians of the marshes were descendants 
of that group of originally heathen baptists of 
Babylonia which did not share the religious de- 
velopment of the Mandteans, or that some of the 
Mandaeans had taken refuge from the Arabs in 
the swamps (§ 31), and there, whUe adhering to 
their custom of bathing and washing, had adopted 
new and alien doctrines. For further particulars 
regarding the Mughtasila cf. art. Elkesaites, 
vol. V. p. 268. 

The passages in the Qur'an and the name 
‘Sabians’ would apply most approximately to the 
Mandreans. The Mandmans, in speaking of their 
practice of immersion, always employ forms of 
the verbal root vas, as, e.g. ', in R 286. 1: [van 
R’aK!f pnwai, ‘who immerse their sons and their 
daughters ’ ; by their Arab neighbours they were 
termed Subba down even to recent times, and in 
European accounts dating from the 17th cent, 
they were called ‘Sabbi,’ ‘Sabbei,’ ‘Sabi,’ ‘Sabmi’ 
— the termination being that of the Ital. or Lat. 

S lural. The name may formerly have covered the 
Inghtasila as well, and the latter possibly also 
came under the references of the Qur’an. As 
regards the Mandseans, we have already seen that, 
as an outcome of the doctrine of the king of light, 
they had become monotheists, and that they be- 
lieved in a future retribution. 

39. Ostensible Christianity of the Mandaeans. — 
The toleration extended to the Sabians by no 
means secured for the Mandaeans *a condition of 
life satisfactory in every respect. In course of 
time — perhaps more than once — circumstances 
arose in which they thought it better to be re- 
garded as Christians. As, however, besides the 
name of ‘ ManddyS,’ they had also adopted that by 
which the Christians were knoivn, viz. ‘ Nfl?6rdy6 ' 
— ^in the Genzd the latter is actually used more 
frequently than the former — it would demand no 
great eftbrt on their part to say that they wer»- 
Christians. If, e.g., they no longer ivished to bt 
regarded as akin to the Sabians dwelling in tbt 
marshes, or if they hoped to evade a tax imposec 
specifically on the Sabians, they would pro_uabl3 
assume the Christian name -without misgi-ring 
According to Ignatius a Jesu [Narratio, i., a 
chapter -written by himself), the Mandaeans of 
Basra believed that Muhammad had granted 
them a document guaranteeing their safety, but 
that his successors had not respected it. Ignatius 
also states that the Mandaeans were formerly 
united with the Chaldaean Christians, but that, 
about one hundred and seventy years before his 
time, they had renounced the authority of the 
Babylonian patriarch and abandoned the name of 
‘Christians.’ If we qualify this statement by 
saying that the Mandman communities had at one 
time joined hands ivith the Church — though only 
for a while — it will be quite correct. 

The Arabian writer, ^auiza Isfahan! (belonffinfr, like the ^0 
Arabian writers already cited, to the 10th cent.), afiirms that 
the true ^abians, t.e. those whom the Qur'Sn ha? in view, were 
heretical Christians, ‘livinv between the desert and the 
stvnmps.' This opinion may nave arisen from a fusion of vaffue 
reports about the lland.-cans and the Mughtasila, and it might 
possibly be taken aa indirect evidence that as early as the KHh 
cent, the Mandaeans desired to bo regarded as Christians. On 
the other hand, a Muslim might quite well think of all the 
^bianSj by reason of their baptistio practices, os belonging to 
the Christian body. 

40. The Mandsafls as ‘Christians of St. John.’ 
— ^The Portuguese monks through whose report.s 
the existence of the Mandmans was first made 
known in Europe asserted that they were descended 
from the disciples of John the Baptist (cf. a letter 
from Pietro ciella Valle, dated June 1622), and 
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from that time, in treatises and text-books of 
Chnrch History, they have been referred to and 
regarded (on the ground of Ac 18“ 19^^-) as Christ- 
iani S. loannis, ‘Christians of St. John.’ It 
■was not -without some support from their o-wn 
side that this designation gained currency. A 
number of Mandseans -who had transferred their 
allegiance to the Eoman Catholic Church visited 
Rome in the period het^ween 1652 and 1660, and 
Abraham Eohellensis, who cultivated a most 
friendly intercourse -with them in order to gain 
the fullest possible information regarding their 
characteristics and doctrine, was told by them 
that their people called themselves ‘Nasarteans 
of Yahya.’— though in Arabic only, the qualifpng 
phrase perhaps meaning that they did not call 
themselves so in their o\vn religious language, or 
among themselves, but that they adopted the name 
only in their intercourse with people of a different 
faith ; at all events the phrase implies that they 
did not speak of themselves as kristidn4 (R 55. 14, 
282. 12). 

John the Baptist is mentioned in a single tractate 
only (cf. § II), which long lay almost unnoticed 
by the Mandceans, hut at length, when the final 
additions and a number of titles to the UTitings of 
the GenzA came to be formulated (R 57. 23, 188. 
26, 213. 10, 218. 23), a period opened in which the 
Mandceans turned to the figure of the Baptist 
with intense interest, and it is worthy of note 
that his old name YOhannfi (which they pronoimce 
Yfihdnfl,) was now expanded to Yahyd^Ohannfl., 
or was sometimes simply superseded by Yahyft. 
Yahyfl, is the Arabic form of the name — the form 
by which the Baptist is mentioned and highly ex- 
tolled in the Qur’an (iii. 34, -vi. 85, xix. 13-15). 
May we not, therefore, venture to suppose that 
the reason why the writers of this period bring 
John into such prominence and make him a hero 
of their people was that they had already begun to 
refer to him, in the presence of the Muslim authori- 
ties, as the prophet of their religion ? Henceforth 
they could claim, whenever and wherever they 
thought fit, to rank as ‘Nft§6r(iy6 d’Yahyfl,’ — a 
name which, to all except themselves, could mean 
nothing else than ‘ Christians of John.’ 

Finally, they are said actually to have introduced 
the name of Yahyfi-Yfiliftnft into their baptismal 
formula, and (to have done so, in fact, by speaking 
of the rite itself as having been instituted uy God, 
by Mandfl. d’hayyfi, and by John (cf. ilLR, p. 225, 
on Siouffi’s authority). This innovation would 
seem to bo best explained as a result of the lesson 
constantly impressed upon the Mandroans by 
Eoman Catholic missionaries during the 17th cent., 
viz. that their baptism was only the baptism of 
John mentioned in Ac 18“ 19’, and as a counter- 
stroke to the attempts to bring them within the 
Roman Catholic fold. 

41. In the period of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the Persian Gulf. — ^In the 16th cent, the Portu- 
guese dominated the Indian Ocean, establishing 
themselves securel'y at Goa on the Indian and at 
Muscat on the Arabian coast, and in the harbours 
of Ceylon. They forced their way into the Persian 
Gulf, and on the coast of Persia made the island 
of Hormuz the base of their military forces ; and 
with the pasha of the district of Basra they reached 
an agreement by which, in return for annual gifts, 
he permitted them to have a trading-station in 
Basra, and promised to protect it. The Portuguese 
solcliers and traders were every where followed by 
the J'esuits, who founded missions, and secured 
the government of such settlements as ‘ Christian 
territories’ according to the regulations of the 
Inquisition. Thus Portuguese monks came to 
Basra, where they obtained a house and made one 
of its rooms into a church, the'r hope being to win 


for the Roman faith more particularly the schis- 
matic (Nestorian and Armenian) Christians living 
in the district. Their attention, however, would 
soon he attracted by the Mandceans, for the number 
of the latter in Basra and its neighbourhood in 
the 17th cent, was still estimated at 14,000-15,000, 
while in the city itself they are said to have formed 
the majority of the population (Le-Gouz). Decades 
may have elapsed, however, before the monks 
learned that the ‘ Sabbi’ held John the Baptist in 
honour and baptized their children, and so came 
to believe that this baptistic people were already 
semi-Christians, and needed only a little instruc- 
tion in order to become good Catholics. The 
Discursvs which Ignatius issued as a supplement 
to the Narratio provides the arguments to be 
employed in persuading the Mandtean priests ; but 
the latter were not to be won over by such simple 
means. Thereupon the missionaries, bent upon 
gaining their end, induced the pasha to order the 
Sabbi, under threat of fines or bodily penalties, to 
attend the Roman Catholic place of worship and 
observe Sunday according to the Christian practice 
of resting from servile work on that day. In this 
way the work of conversion was set on foot, sup- 
ported, however, by doles of food and clothing to 
the children of the poorer Mandceans. 

About this time tne Mandcean communities suf- 
fered a considerable loss from another cause. In the 
early years of the 17th cent, the Portuguese found 
that their commercial monopoly on the Persian 
coast was challenged, and by way of strengthen- 
ing their powers of defence they resorted to the 
employment of mercenaries. To the Portuguese 
cantonments the Mandieana are said to have 
flocked in vast numbers from Ba^ra, and, no 
doubt, from Persia also— people who, of course, 
had there barely manageu to live. In their new 
capacity they ■were instructed in the Christian 
faith and received Christian baptism (Le-Gouz, 
della Valle). 

The fortified inshore island of Hormuz, which 
commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was 
invested by British merchantmen and the military 
forces of the ‘Duke’ of Shiraz in 1622, and sur- 
rendered on the Ist of May of that year. The 
prestige of the Portuguese was at an end; their 
missionaries withdrew from Basra, and the Aland- 
ceans once more enjoyed freedom in their religious 
services. Of the Christian converts some embraced 
Islam, while the rest reverted to their ancestral 
faith — ‘ et ne s’en conserva pas quatre Chrdtiens ’ 
(Le-Gouz). 

42, In Basra in the time of Ignatius a Jesu. — 
The place of the Portuguese Jesuits was taken by 
an Italian mission of Discalced Carmelites under 
the leadership of Ignatius a Jesu. "Within a few 
years Ignatius came to realize that great or lasting 
results would never be secured among the Mand- 
reans while they lived in Persia, and he devised 
the plan of persuading them to emigrate to Christ- 
ian teiTitones. From the Portuguese viceroy in 
the Indian Ocean he obtained a guarantee that 
Mandreans who so desired would receive grants of 
land in the colonies under the -viceregal authority, 
on condition that they would give their allegiance 
to the Eoman Catholic Church. The offer of 
settlements in Ceylon was accepted by many who 
were eventually rejected because they insisted 
upon being allowed to take their priests with them 
and to remain loyal to their faith ; but, notwith- 
standing this, a number of Mandceans were sent 
forth, such migrations having taken place, as has 
been ascertained by Assemani from documents of 
the Congrcgatio dc propaganda fide, in the years 
1629, 1633, 1646, and 1650. The whole afi'air, 
however, came to very little, and all that Ignatius 
himseK says of it is that he had once sent to the 
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viceroy of Goa a numlier of men who were to act 
as the spokesmen of their people, and also to look 
for suitable residences in Ceylon, and that at length 
other fifty Mandseans, some of them mth their 
wives and children, had set out for Muscat. It 
may be remarked that between 1638 and 1658 the 
Portuguese were gradually expelled from Ceylon 
by the Dutch. 

43. Numerical strength of the Mandman com- 
munities in the 17th century. — Information regard- 
ing the numerical strength of the Mandseans and 
their diffusion in the contiguous provinces of 
Turkey and Persia — as found, probably, in the 
first half of the 17th cent. — is provided by a map 
published in Paris by Melchisedech Th6venot in 
1663. This map, which, unfortunately, bears no 
date, embraces the area throughout which the 
Mandaean communities Avere scattered, and gives 
on its loAver margin a list of the toumships in Avhich 
they Avere located and the number of families in 
each community. We find an aggregate of 3279 
families living in 31 settlements. By far the largest 
figure, exactly 2000, is conjoined Avith ^uAvaiza, 
in Persia ; * next comes Tina Avith 500 families and 
Basra with 400, then one place Avith 50, tAvo Avith 
30, and others Avith numbers ranging from 2 to 20, 
while to four place-names a dotted line is attached, 
and to several others only a stroke. We shall 
thus hardly err in assuming a total of some 3400 
families. 

Reports of European travellers since 1650. 
— I^atius a Jesu left Ba§ra in 1650 or 1651, and 
the Christians no longer endeavoured to Avin the 
Mandseans for the Church. It is true that 
the mission-house Avas not abandoned, and that 
the banner of the Cross continued to Avave from its 
roof, Avhile the pasha still received his annual gift ; 
but, Avhen Jean Th4venot lodged there in 1665, he 
found that it Avas tenanted only by a single Italian 
monk, and that the church stood open for j prayer 
not only to Europeans, but to Nestorian and 
Armenian Christians. Shortly afterwards, Avhen 
the station had once more been brought into Avork- 
ing order, its director, the Carmelite Archangelus 
a S. Theresia, Avas obliged to expend a consider- 
able sum of money to procure Mandaean MSS for 
Robert Huntington, Avho lived in Aleppo from 
1671 to 1681. The vendors Avere a couple of 
Mandteans, one of Avhom had to be assurecl upon 
oath that his co-religionists should never hear of 
the transaction, Avhile the other had become a 
convert to Islam. 

A long period then elapsed during Avhich little 
or no information regarding the Mandseans reached 
Europe. Paragraphs devoted to them (and often 
referred to in encyclopaedias) in J. Chardin, Voyages, 
etc. (Paris, 1686 ff.), and E. Kaerapffer, Ainceni- 
tatum, etc., faso. v. (LemgoAv, 1712), simply repeat 
accounts previously published. In 1765 Carsten 
Niebuhr visited Basra and found that only a feiv 
‘ Sabians ’ lived there ; he had their alphabet 
transcribed for him by a smith. Naval Lieu- 
tenant Ormsby, the friend of J. R. Wellsted, 
stayed at Hit for five days in 1833, and ascer- 
tained that the Mandseans had a community Avitli 
a priest in that city, though neither there nor 
elseAvhere could he learn anything about them but 
the most meagre details. 

_ The first European to gain really fresh informa- 
tion regarding the Slandasans Avas the German 
Orientalist H. Potermann, Avho, in, the spring of 
1854, spent three months in Siiq es-Siyflka on the 
Euphrates, learned the Mandsean language from 
tho local high priest Yahya (-BOlad), and in the 
latter’s company Avas permitted to be present at a 

1 Accorfinj to a statement of Pietro della Valle, dating from 
1622, tho ilantlajano In Persia lived principally in the district 
of Eamalawa, not far from ^^wai 2 a« I 


number of ceremonies, including the five days’ 
baptismal festival. At length, hoAvever, a much 
greater addition to our knowledge Avas contributed 
by the information Avith Avhioh a grandson of this 
Yahya gratified the curiosity of N. Siouffi, French 
vice-consul at Baghdad, in 1875. The fullness and 
accuracy of the communications are explained by 
the fact that the informant, before embracing 
Christianity Avhen about tAventy-five, had received 
an education qualifying him to become a Mand- 
aean priest, but it is necessary to state that his 
account of the Mandsean doctrines and legends 
Avas AvhoIIy dependent upon a late version, from 
Avhich every difficulty had been expunged (cf. 
MM, pp. 17-19), and that he could describe the 
methods and customs of his people only in their 
most recent phases of development. 

45. The Mandseans in the 19th century. — The 
hooks of Petermann and Sioufii contain observa- 
tions from Avhich Ave may learn hoAV the Mand- 
seans had fared in the long interval from the 
17th cent., and it would seem that in this period, 
too, the Aricissitudes of their ordinary life Avere due 
to suffering and want. About the year 18(J0 
30 families in Shushter alone are said to have 
seceded to Islam, and ‘ many Mandseans ’ axe re- 
ported to have done so about 1825. The great 
pestilence Avhioh ravaged Persia and Mesopotamia 
in 1831 carried off the entire priesthood Avith the 
exception of tAVO Sgandds, and at some unspecified 
date the Mandseans forsook Basra OAving to its 
deadly climate. In the vicinity of P'l'vaiza only 
25 families remained, all the rest having removed 
because the river (ICercha) had almost completely 
dried up. Sag es-Siyukh (Avhich does not appear 
in the list subjoined to Thdvenot’s map), or rather 
the village of Subbuye on the other side of the 
river, had become one of the main domiciles of 
the Mandseans (the 'Subha’), and was named 
after them. The district, hoAvever, Avas ruled 
by a BedaAvin shaikh, Avho so afflicted the village 
Avith chicanery and extortion that about 200 of 
the 260 families composing the local Mandsean 
community abandoned it in 1853 and removed to 
Ammara on the Tigris, where the second^ largest 
community (about 100 families) had enjoyed a 
more favourable lot under Turkish rule. Peter- 
mann also mentions Quma, at the confluence^ of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, Avith 40 families, 
and Muhammara, on the Shatt al-‘Arab below 
Basra, Avith 4, as well as the Persian tOAvns of 
Dizful Avith 80, and Shushter Avith 34. He makes 
an aggregate of about 560 families, with 10 
priests. Siouffi mentions other 11 settlements, 

6 in Turkish and 5 in Persian territory, and his 
estimate of the total number of Mandceans is 
4000, of whom 1500 Avere males. These two 
enumerations bring us to the years 1854 and 1875 
respectively. Whether anyMandoean communities 
still exist the present Avriter is not in a position 
to say. ■ • 
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Originis, Riluum, et Errorum Christianomm Sancti Joanny, 
Cut adiungilur Discursus per modum Dialogt in ?“? 
fanfar XXXIII Errores eiusdem Ifaiionis, Rome, 1652 (the 
bulk of the text consists of an earlier account which, witn 
the Diseursus, had probably been written during the time m 
the Portuguese mission, and afterwards amended and supply 
mented here and there by the Italian monks ; W this I^atiu 
himsell prefixed a new ‘first chapter’ in which ho staWs b 
views of the Jlandaeans — a view differing from that 
tho original first chapter, now’ the serond — and he 
Inserted his notes regarding the Dfcdn); F. de la Bonllayc 
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Le-Gouz, Voyage el oiservationt, Paris, 1652, ^Troyes and 
Paris, 1057, p. 291 ff. (ohs. xliii.-xUx.) I Jean Thdvenot, 
Suite du Voyage de Levant, Paris, 1074 (posthumously), 
pp. 324-328 ; Melchisedech Thdvenot, Relations de dicers 
voi/apes, do. 1003-64 (large quarto, rvithout continuous pagina- 
tion), pt. t, 'Vera Delinatio Civitatis Bassoras’ (the map 
mentioned in J 43 ) ; Abraham Echellensis, Rutyehius patrl- 
archa Alexandrinus vindicatus, ii. (‘ De Origine nominis 
Papa’), Rome, 1000, pp. 310-330. 

in. Works published in the 19th cent, and later: J. R. 
Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, London, 1840, 
i. 3161. (from notes ol Ueut. Ormsby); H. Petermann, 
Retsen im Orient, 2 vols., Leiprig, 1800-61, ii. 83-137, 447-465 ; 
N. SioulB, Etudes surla religion des Soubbas ou Sabiens, leurs 
dogmes, leurs inceurs, Paris, 1880 (on pp. 193-204 will he found 
an extract relating to the Mandasans from the Voyage en Russie, 
etc., ol J. M. Lycklama a Nijeholt, Amsterdam, 1872-75, on 
which cf. MR, p. 12, note) ; T. Noldeke, Manddische Gram- 
matik, Halle, 1875, Introduction; cl. also his art. in GGA, 
1860, pp. 481-501 ; K. Kessler, art. 'Mandieans,’ in EBr^, and 
•Mandaer,' in PRE^ (cl. MR, p. 2301.); M. Lidzbarski, 
'XJlhra and Malakha,’ in Orientalisehe Studien, Theodor N61- 
deke sum 70ten Geburtstag, Giessen, 1906, pp. 537-545 ; W. 
Brandt, Die manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, Manddische 
Schriften, Gottingen, 1893. 'W, BeANDT. 

MANETHO. — ^Thifl historian of Egypt was 
bom at Sebennytus, the Theh-Neteret of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and lived during the 
reigns of Ptolemy La^i and Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
His name is probamy the Gr. form of Md-en- 
Tehuti, ‘ Gift of Thoth ’ — equivalent to the Gr. 
'Bp/t65wpo5. The following works have been attri- 
buted to him, some of them on doubtful authority : 
(1) AlyvTTTiaKi, (2) BI^Xos 'ZJiBeos, (3) Tepi Bl^Xoj, 
(4) ’bvaiKuiy ^rriTO/nJj (5) Hepl ioprQv, (6) Ilepl ipxo-urpoO 
Kttl eiae^tlas, (7) Hepl KaraaKev^s Kvtploiv. His r^uta- 
tion rests upon the AlyinmaKd, a history of Egypt 
which he compiled at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The first part of his work dealt 
ivith the mythological era in the history of 
Egypt, and the first eleven of the thirty historical 
dynasties ; the second began with the XHth 
dynasty, and ended with the XIXth; the third 
comprised dynasties XX.-XXX. The work was 
written in Greek, and has, unfortunately, perished, 
with the exception of the list of kings, wnich has 
been preserved in corrupt and incomplete forms 
by Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George the 
Syncellus. 

An examination of these king lists shows that 
in many particulars Julius Africanus and Eusebius 
do not a^ee in their rendering — i.e. in arrange- 
ment of the djmasties, in the lengths of the reigns, 
and in the total number of Icings assigned to the 
various dynasties. According to Afncanus, 561 
kings reigned in about 5524 years, while, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, only about 361 kings reigned in 
4480 or 4780 years. The version of Africanus is 
clearly the more accurate of the two, agreeing 
best with the monuments. It seems fairly certain 
that Africanus had access to the actual work of 
Manetho. The version of Eusebius was based on 
that of Africanus, and shows carelessness in the 
copying of both names and figures. It will thus 
be seen that the work of Manetho must be re- 
ceived with some caution, for his king lists have 
become very corrupt ; and it is probable that the 
Christian writers who transmitted his system, 
being anxious to reconcile it with the accepted 
Biblical chronology, have curtailed bis lists to some 
extent. Nevertheless Manetho’s work remains the 
standard authority on Egyptian chronology, and 
upon it all attempts to restore that chronology 
must be based. 

The chief original authorities with which his 
work may be compared are : (1) the Turin Koyal 
Papyrus — lamentably mutilated, and badly re- 
stored ; (2) the Tablet of Abydos, containing a list 
of 75 kings, dynasties I.-XIX.; (3) the Tablet of 
Saqqarah — 47 royal names in practically the same 
order as (2) ; ana (4) the Tablet of Kamak, con- 
taining a list of 61 longs — the cartouches are not 


arranged chronologically. The lists of Manetho 
are much more complete than any of these, and it 
is to him that we owe the accepted distribution 
into dynasties. 

Opinions differ widely as to the value of his his- 
torical work. A period in which he was regarded 
as a mere fabricator was succeeded by one in which 
his authority was considered practically unim- 
peachable. Thus Lenormant says : 

‘He is now the first ol all authorities for the reconstruction 
oMhe ancient histoiy of E^pt* (.dnc. Hist of the Hast, i. 

More modem authorities are sharply divided. 
Adverse opinion may be represented by Breasted’s 
sweeping dictum : 

‘A late, careless and uncritical compilation, which can be 
proven wrong from the contemporary monuments In the vast 
majori^ of cases where such monuments have survived. Its 
dynastic totals are so obsurdl 5 ' high throaghout that they are 
not worthy of a moment’s credence, being often nearly or quite 
double the maximum drawn from contemporarj- roonuments, 
and they will not stand the slightest criticism. Their accumcy 
is now maintained only by a small and constantly decreasing 
number of modern scholars’ (.Bist. of Egypt, p. 23), 

This is so sweeping as to suggest bias at once ; 
and, when it is remembered that an exactly oppo- 
site judgment is pronounced by authorities of such 
standing os Maspero and Flinders Petrie, its 
oracular tone becomes merely ridiculous. Maspero’s 
verdict is as follows : 

‘ The system of Manetho, in the state in which it has been 
handed down to us by epitomizers, has rendered, and continues 
to render, service to science ; if it is not the actual history of 
Egypt, it is a sufflciently faithful substitute to warrant our not 
neglecting it when we wish to understand and reconstruct the 
sequence of events. His dynasties furnish the necessary frame- 
work for most of the events and revolutions, of which the monu- 
ments have preserved us a record’ (Dawn of Civilization, p. 
228). 

Still more emphatically favourable is Petrie’s 
judgment : 

•An authority of the highest order. . . . The internal evidence 
is also strong tor the care given to bis work and its precision. 

. . . Manetho has been often accused of double reckoning, by 
stating two contemporary dynasties or kings separately. 
Every instance in which this has been supposed has broken 
down when examined in detail. Not a single case ol overlap- 
ping periods can he proved against him. On the contrary, 
there are two excellent proofs of bis care to avoid such errors ’ 
{Researches in Sinai, p. 171). 

Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between 
the two extreme opinions, and Manetho may be 
neither so careless as Breasted alleges nor so im- 
maculate as Petrie affirms. In any case, even his 
detractors cannot aflbrd to do ivithout him ; for 
every reconstruction of the history of Egypt is 
based, and will continue to be based, on the 
dynastic framework which he baa provided. 

XVbat system of dating we are to derive from 
his dynastic scheme and other sources is another 
question. Here also there is fundamental dis- 
agreement. As far back as 1580 B.C. there is 
practically no difference between the various 
schemes of dating, and Egyptian chronology may 
be looked upon as settled with only a few years’ 
margin of error up to that point. Beyond that 
lies chaos. The Berlin school, repre.sented by 
Meyer and Breasted, dates the beginning of the 
1st dyn. at 3400 B.C., and that of theXIIth, fixed 
by astronomical data, at 2000 B.C. Wallis Budge, 
still clinging to Brugseb’s system, gives 4400 B.C, 
for the 1st dyn. and 2400 B. C. for the Xlltb. Petrie 
gives 5510 B.C._ for the Ist dyn., and, using the 
same astronomical data as the Berlin school, 3459 
B.C. for the Xllth. Here it is most unlikely that 
the truth lies between the two extremes, and 
Brugseh’s via media seems to lead nowhere. The 
gigantic gap between Petrie’s dates and those of 
Berlin is due to the fact that Petrie holds that the 
advocates of the shorter system have dropped a 
whole Sothic period of 1460 years out of their 
reckoning. If the astronomical foundation be 
sound, the truth must lie either witli the short- 
est or with the longest system, and only further 
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research can clear np the problem. Meamvhile the 
tendency has been somewhat in the direction of the 
Berlin system, which, accoi-ding to Petrie, ‘ defies 
all the history and the collateral facts which sup- 
port it’ (Ancient Egypt, London, 1915, pt. i. p. 37); 
and Manetho’s credit remains in suspense. 

In addition to his service to chronology, Manetho 
has contributed, though only at second-hand, two 
interesting traditions of Egyptian history. These 
are preserved by Josephus (c, Apion. i. 26 f.), and 
give a somewhat nebulous account of the Hyksos 
invasion, and the narrative of the expulsion of a 
race of lepers and unclean persons, which may 
conceivably represent the Egyptian tradition of 
the Hebrew Exodus. 

Manetho’s chronological scheme is too long to 
be given in detail, but will be found, in part or in 
whole, in most of the Egyptian Histories — e.g., 
completely in Budge, Hist, of Egypt, i. 130-140. 

Litbratorb. — I. P. Cory, Ancient Fragments, London, 
1832, pp. 04-181 ; F. Lenormant, Ancient History of the East, 
do. 1869, i. 196-201 ; J. Lieblein, Recherches sur la chronologic 
Igypiienne, Christiania, 1S73; C. C. J. Bunsen, Egypt's Place 
in Universal History, Eng. tr., London, 1848, L 66-90; G. 
Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., do. 1894, pp. 
225-230, 785-790; H. Brugscli, Histoire d'Egypte, Leipzig, 
1859, i. 16-30, 287-293 ; W. M. F. Petrie, History of Egypt, 
London, 1894, i. 16-23, Researches in Sinai, do. 1906 ; E. A. 
W. Budge, History of Egypt, do. 1902, i. 111-161, A Short 
History of the Egyptian People, do. 1914; E. de Rougd, 

‘ Examen da I’ouvrage de IL le Chevalier de Bunsen,* in Annales 
de philosophic chrdtienne, xiii.-xvi. [1846-47] ; J. H. Breasted, 
History of Egypt, London, 1906 ; R. M. Burrows, The Dis- 
coveries in Crete, do. 1908 ; H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the 
Near East, do. 1913. JAMES BaIKIE. 

MANICH^ISM. — I. Sources. — Manichseism, 
the religion of ManI or Manes, is one of those 
systems which are usually classed together under 
tlie name of Gnosticism, The Maniohaean religion 
arose in Babylonia about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. A.D., and during many generations exercised 
great influence both in the East and in the West. 
Of the literature of the Manichaeans very little has 
survived. The fragments of Manichtean MSS which 
have lately been discovered in Central Asia present 
great difficulties of interpretation, so that, while 
they confirm much that was previously known, they 
do not enable us to form a connected idea of the 
subject.' The attempts which have been made in 
modem times to prove that some well-known books, 
in particular certain of the Apoeryplial Gospels and 
Acts, are of Manichaean origin must be pronounced 
wholly unsuccessful. Hence our information re- 
specting this religion is derived almost entirely 
from non-Manichcean authors, most of whom wrote 
with an avowedly hostile purpose. As our conclu- 
sions must depend largely on the relativeimportance 
which we attach to the various sources, it is neces- 
sary first to give some account of them. They 
fall into four main groups: (1) Oriental Christian 
sources, (2) Zoroastrian sources, (3) Western sources, 
(4) Muhammadan sources. 

(1) Oriental Christian. — ^These have, in some 
respects, the greatest claim to consideration. The 
Aramaic-speaking Christians of Syria and Meso- 
potamia were in race, in language, and in general 

' These fragments are written in various languages (Persian, 
Turkish, and Chinese). They have been published by F. W. IC. 
MuUer, ' Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Tur/an,’ 
in SRA W, 1904, p. 348 fl., and in ABA \V, 1904, ‘ Ein Doppeiblatt 
aus einem manichaischen Hymnenbuch,' inABAW, 1912 (repub- 
lished separately, Berlin, 1913); A. von Lc Coq, ‘Ein manlchaisch- 
uigurisches Fra^ent aus Idiqut-Schabri,’ in SBA W, 1908, p. 
398 U., ‘ Ein christliches und ein manichaisches Manuskript- 
fragment in turkischer Sprache aus TurJan,' ib., 1909, p. 1202 II., 

' Dr. Stein’s Turkish Khuastuanitt from 'Tun-Huang, being a 
Confession-prayer of the JIanichaean Auditores,’ in JRAS, 1911, 
p. 277 fl. ; O. Salemann. Ein BruehstuJc manichaischen Sehrift- 
turns im asiatischen Museum, Petrograd, 1904 i=Mimoires de 
VAeadimie Implriale des Sciences, vni, vi. 6), Manichaisehe 
Studien, i., do. 1903 (^Mimoires, vni. viii. 10), Manichcetca, 
l.-lv., do. 1907-12 (= Bulletin de fAcadimie implriale des 
Sciences); E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, ‘ Un trait6 manichien 
retrouri en Chine,' In JA, 1911 (republished, Paris, 1912). 


culture nearly akin to the primitive Manichteans, 
and had every opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with the new religion. Unfortunately 
very little of their testimony has come down to us. 
Aphraates, in the first half of the 4tli cent., the 
earliest Syriac author whose works have been pre- 
served in any considerable quantity,' briefly alludes 
to Manichfflism as a dangerous heresy : 

‘ The children of darkness, the doctrine of the wicked Mini, 
who dwell in darkness like serpents, and practise Chaldsism 
[».«. astrology), the doctrine of Bahel.’^ 

More information may be gathered from the works 
of a younger contemporary of Aphraates, the well- 
knoivn Ephraim of Nisibis, commonly called 
Ephraim Syrus. References to Manichteism are 
found in several of his writings, especially in a 
series of five discourses, entitled Letters to Hypaiios.’ 
The treatise against Manichseism composed by 
Gabriel, bishop of Hormizdsher, in the 6th cent., 
seems now to be lost.' Later Syriac writers, such 
as Theodore bar-Khoni “ and Barhebroeus,® do not 
supply much that is of importance. 

Among Oriental Christian authorities we must 
also reckon the Armenian writer Eznik of Kolb, 
who lived in the 5th cent.,^ and Sa'id ibn al-Bitrlq, 
generally called Eutychius, who was Patriarch of 
Alexandria from A.D. 933 to 939.® 

(2) Zoroastrian. — ^The evidence contained in 
Zoroastrian literature is, if anything, scantier than 
that which may be collected from the works of 
Oriental Christians; moreover, it is much more 
difficult to interpret, owing partly to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the text and partly to our 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. But 
the vehement condemnations of Manichoeism which 
are found in Zoroastrian books bear witness at least 
to the dread with which the Persian priesthood 
regarded the rival faith.® 

(3) Western. — Accounts by Greek and Latin 
authors exist in far greater quantity, but they are, 
from the nature of the case, much less trustworthy, 
Manichffiism was so essentially Oriental (i.e. non- 
Hellenic) in its character that the Christians of the 
West would probably have had considerable diffi- 
culty in understanding it, even if they had been 
wholly impartial. That this was out of the question 
hardly needs to be stated. The strangeness of the 
system was doubtless an attraction to some minds, 
but those who are attracted by mere novelty are 
usually uncritical, while the attitude of uncom- 

1 On Aphraates sea W. Wright, Short History of Syriac Litera- 
ture, London, 1894, p. 32. The Homilies of Aphraates have 
been re-edited, with a Lat. tr., by L Parisot (Paris, 1894). 

9 Horn. iii. IVhy the JIanichMans were accused of astrology 
will appear later on. 

3 The first of these discourses and part of the second were 
published by J. J. Overheck in his Sancti Ephraemi Syri 
aliorumqut opera seleeta, Oxford 1865, p. 21 fit. This portion 
of the second discourse was reprinted by K. Kessler {Mam, 
p. 2^ fit.), with a very inaccurate Germ. tr. The remainder 
of the work, with the exception of some passages which are 
effaced in the MS, was first made knoam by 0. W. ilitchell (5. 
Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, 1., London, 1912). In Ephraim’s 
Carmina Nisibena (ed. G. Biokell, Leipzig, 1860), no. xlv., there 
is an interesting passage which doubtless refers to the Jfani- 
ebajans, though they are not expressly named : ‘ Fools in their 
perversity have forged a tale, how that the Darkness ventured 
to disturb the Light,’ etc. 

4 See Wright, op. eit. p. 120. 

6 Theodore’s account of Mini has been published and traiw- 
latcd by H. Pognon in his Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de 
Ehouabir, Par&, 1897-09. It is borrowed in part from Epl- 
phanius, and therefore cannot be regarded as purely Oriental. Cf. 
also F. Cumont, La Cosmogonic manichienne, d’aprls Theodore 
bar Khini 1= Recherches sur le Manichiisme, i.), Brussels, 1903. 

6 The testimony of Barhebneus is to bo gathered partly from 
his Syr. Ecclesiastical History, partly from his Arab. Compen- 
dium of the Dynasties, 

7See V. Langlois, CoXlcetiondeshistoriensaneiensetrnodemes 

de VArmlnie, Paris, 1807-69, ii, 37611., and the tr. by J. M. 


:bmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 04 ff. n.u 

8 Eutyehii Annales, cd. A Pococke, Oxford, 10 j 8-69, which 

mtalns the original Arab, text with a Lat. tr. 

8 Perhaps the most important passage on this subject Is tnat 
hich E. W. West has translated m his Pahlavt Texts, iii. .43 B. 
IBB xxvi. [1835]). A Germ. tr. is given by Salemann, i-m 
ruchstiilc manichaischen Schrifttums im asiat. Museum. 
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promising hostility, which was adopted by the great 
majority of Christian theologians, naturally proved 
even less favourable to accurate comprehension. 

The foreign origin of Manichieism is duly empha- 
sized by Eusebius in the brief notice which he 
devotes to this ‘insane heresy.’^ Alexander of 
Lycopolis, the author of a short tract against 
ManicliEeism,® was probably a contemporary of 
Eusebius. He deserves notice as being the only 
Western writer who treats the subject from a 
purely philosophical point of view; though he 
speaks of Christianity with a certain respect, it is 
doubtful whether he ever became a Christian. Of 
more importance is the testimony of a somewhat 
later controversialist, Titus, bishop of Bostra in 
Syria, who died about A.D. 370. In a geographical 
sense, Titus must be reckoned among Oriental 
Christians, but.his Treatise against tJve Manichmans * 
proves him to have been thoroughly Western in 
Ills education and habits of thought, deeply imbued 
with Greek philosophy, in particular with Stoicism, 
aud full of contempt for ‘barbarians.’ He dis- 
tinctly states that he derived his information from 
a Manichcean book,^ but he tells us nothing definite 
as to its authorship. His words, however, seem 
to imply that the book was not composed by the 
founder of Manichieism himself, for in quoting it 
he says, ‘as is stated by the author who wrote 
down the doctrines of that maniac ’ ; ' and, again, 
‘ these are the very words used by him or else by 
one of his followers.’® He afterwards mentions a 
Manichiean work entitled The Treasure,'' but 
whether this is identical with the book cited previ- 
ously cannot be determined. In any case it is in- 
teresting to observe that, according to Titus, the 
Maniohreans made every effort to conceal from 
outsiders the writings of their founder, apparently 
in obedience to his express orders.® Another fact, 
no less simificant, is that Titus professes to have 
softened doivn the expressions which he found in 
his source : ' these are not the words used by him, 
but this is what he meant to say, translated into 
more decent language.’® In estimating the evi- 
dence supplied by Titus this tendency must be 
constantly borne in mind. 

A more popular but a much less respectable 
authority is the Acta Archclai, a work which pro- 
fesses to record a disputation between Manes and 
Archelaus, bishop of Carohar^® in Mesopotamia. 


^ HE vli. SI. s ed. A. Brinkmann, Leipzle, 1895. 

8 Of the four booke into which this work is divided only the 
first two and the beginning: of the third have been preserved in 
the original Gr. ; but all four are extant In a S^t. tr., which 
must have been made very early, as it is contained in a Brit. 
Mus. MS written in A.n. 412. The Gr. text was first published 
by J. Basnage in 1725 ; the best edition Is that of P. A. de 
L^^rde (Berlin, 1859), who also edited the S^. version. It is 
to be noted that the Or. text has a long insertion (printed as an 
App^endix by Lagarde,pp. 09-103) which is absent in the Syriac. 
In SBAir, 1894, p. 47911., August Brinkmonn has endeavoured 
to prove that this piece is a fragment of a book against the 
Manichpana by Serapion of Thmuis, a friend of Athanasius. 

^ eurp ij wap* avroTf (bk. i. § 21 ) ; 

avrb rii Ypap^a a^* o9 to wapa toO /iov^ito? ^opt&ijKa^Ltv G>k. i, 
$ 22). The punning use of /xaveif, etc., in allusion to the 

name Manes, is extremeb’ common. 

8 ® va Tov /^reiTO? (bk. i. § 21). 

0 5e wpb? Xefii' avrlji' cjceivo? erepd? Ti? twv aw* cKfU'ov 
(bk. in. § 4). Photius states that the source used by Titus was 
the work of a certain Addas : Kord Maviyafcui® Ypd<^«iv, 

iypajpf p.aXXo»’ koto twv’ASSov tnryypo^pidTWv {J*G cUi. 2SS). 

7 S^T. sXmfthd (bk. lil. § 9). This is probably the work called 
0r}(ravfi6t by Epiphanius, and erjcravpbv in the Greek For- 
inula qf Abjuration, Both abYn'qubi and al-Birunl ascribe to 
M&ni a book known as Kanz-aUIlii/df * Treasure of Life-giving,* 
but it is to be noted that the list of ManPa WTitings in the 
Fihrisi (p. 830, line 8ff.) docs not include this title, although it 
mentions a Sifr-al-lhydt * Book of Life-giving.* 

aBk.m. §9.^ 

8 el ya^ koX fitj tovtoi? ye To7r prjy.ao’iv^ dXXd ye ravra /3ovXerat 
KiyeiVf otrep evtryrjaoiYoTepov wdw ye irpbr nfuay eipwrai ^k. L 
f 17). 

10 Tlio name Is doubtful. Possibly the author, or a later scribe, 
may have confused the two places Karkha and Kashkar ; the 
Utter form agrees with that given by Epiphanius in liis version 
of the Btory. 


Here for the first time we meet vuth the remark- 
able theory that Manichceism originated, not with 
its reputed founder, but A\ith a certain Scythianus, 
from whom the system was passed on to Manes. 
These Acts are extant in a Latin translation, made 
from a Greek text of which we possess some long 
fragments.^ According to Jerome,® the book was 
originally composed by Archelaus himself in Syriac 
(‘Syro sermone’) and afterwards translated into 
Greek. But it has been clearly proved that 
Archelaus is not the author, and that the narrative 
is to a large extent, if not entirely, fictitious. 
Nevertheless, some modem writers have endeav- 
oured to show that, though Jerome was mistaken 
in ascribing the Acts to Archelaus, he was right at 
least in believing them to have been composed in 
Syriac. The arguments which Kessler has ad- 
vanced in support of this theory have been shown 
by T. Noldeice to he worthless.® The author of 
the Acts, whoever he was, evidently possessed no 
accurate information about the country in which 
he placed the scene of his story. For example, 
he represents the river Strangas as the Western 
boundary of the Persian Empire — a notion which 
is derived from the Greek Bomance of Alexander 
the Great (pseudo-Callisthenes), ns Nbldeke points 
out. A writer who was capable of falling into 
such mistakes can scarcely ne supposed to have 
had any definite knowledge as to the early history 
of Manichieism. Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that his statements were readily believed by 
Western Christians. With some variations, the 
story contained in the Acta Arehelai reappears in 
Epiphanius,^ Socrates, Theodoret, and several later 
writers. 

By far the most celebrated of the Western 
authorities on MauichEeism is Augustine. At first 
sight it might seem that his testimony ought to 
outweigh all others that have been mentioned, for 
during nine years (from A.D. 373 to 382) he was a 
professed Mauichfean. Among the works that he 
composed on the subject, after his conversion to 
Catholic Christianity, are the foUoiving: Contra 
^istolam Manichwi quam vacant Fnndamenti, 
Contra Faustum, Contra Fortunatum, Contra 
Adimantum, Contra Sccundinuvi, JDe Actis cum 
Felice Manichceo, De Genesi contra Manichveos, De 
Natura Boni, De Duahus Animabus, De Utilitate 
Credendi, De Moribus Ecclesice Catholiea: et de 
Moribus Maniehmorum. Many passages relating 
to Manichajism are to he found in his other writ- 
ings, particularly in the Confessions. But, on the 
whole, the amount of positive knowledge which 
can he gathered from Augustine is much less than 
might have been expected. In the great majority 
of cases he confines liimself to vague generalities, 
and, when he descends to particulars, his state- 
ments seem mostly to rest on hearsay. It may he 
doubted whether even his Maniclitean informants 
were at aU accurately acquainted with the history 
and writings of their founder. Faustus, whom 
Augustine represents as one of the ablest and most 
influential among the Manicha3ans, was a native 
of N. Africa, ana it is therefore unlikely that ho 
could read the sacred hooks of his religion in the 
original Aramaic. Nor have we any reason to 
believe that the other Manichteans with whom 
Augustine came in contact were better instructed. 

One of the latest, but not the least important, of 
the Western sources is the Greek Formula of 
Ai/ura^tOTi,® which repentant heretics were required 
to pronounce before homg admitted into the com- 

1 See M. J. Routh, lieliquun Oxford, 1816-48, t. 

* Dc Ktr. Jlhtslr,, no. Ixxil 

s See ZDilG xliii. [ISSOJ 5S5ff., and iliv. [1S90J 399. 

* See F. Oehler, Corpus Uwrfstolaoicum, Berlin, 1856-01. n. 
u. 393 ff. 

» See A. Gallandi, BibUotheea Pairum 14 vola., Venice. 1765- 
88, xl%% 87 ff. 
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mtmion of the Byzantine Church. In its present 
shape this document cannot be older than the 9th 
century. It consists of a series of anathemas, 
directed partly against doctrines and partly against 
persons, put together -without any definite plan. 
iSome of the doctrines are undoubtedly Manichiean, 
but some emanate from other sects, and some 
appear to be gross misrepresentations. Yet, in 
spite of the uncritical manner in -which it is 
compiled, the Formula of Abjuration contains a 
certain number of interesting facts. 

(4) Muhammadan. — Evidencefrom iluhammadan 
literature does not begin before the 9th cent, of 
our era. Nevertheless, the hluhammadan accounts 
are, on the -\vhole, the most instructive of all, 
much fuller than those by Oriental Christians and 
less misleading than those by Western -writers. 
For this several causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, the Muliammadan scholars to -whom -we 
owe these descriptions wrote from a historical, 
rather than from a controversial, point of view. 
Moreover, some of them at least nad access to 
very ancient and trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion ; for Babylonia, the political centre of the 
Muhammadan Empire, was also the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Manichtean community, and, accord- 
mgly, in that country the text and the traditional 
interpretation of the Manichsean Scriptures were 
most likely to survive. It is true that after the j 
Muhammadan conquest the Aramaic language i 
gradually ceased to be spoken, but the kno\nedge 
of it never wholly died out, as we see in the case 
of the Christians and the Mandseans, who have 
retained their sacred books, in their respective 
Aramaic dialects, do-wn to the present day. 

Almost all Muhammadan historians who treat 
of pre-Muhammadan or early Muhammadan times 
take some notice of Manichasism, but the authors 
from whom we learn most on this subject are the 
following; (a) Ibn WSdih, also called al-Ya'qQbl, 
who in A.D. 891 composed a History of the World 
(6) Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who probably lived 
about the end of the 10th cent, of our era, and is 
kno-wn asthe author of the .FiAmf, i.e. ‘ Catalogue,’ 
agreat storehouse of jnformation respecting literary 
works of various kinds ; “ (c) al-BirunI, who died 
A.D. 1048, one of the most learned men that the 
East ever produced, the author of a book on 
Chronology'^ and other important treatises ; (d) al- 
Shahrastanl, who died A.D. 1153, the author of a 
work on religious and philosophical sects.^ All 
these authors -wrote in Arabic, although the last 
two were of Persian nationality. 

The story of ManI in the Shdfi-namah of Firdausi, 
the well-kno-wn Persian epic poet, is almost entirely 
legendary, and the same may be said of nearly 
all the popular Muhammadan accounts, whether 
-written rn Persian or in Arabic. 

2 . The founder of Manichsism. — With regard 
to the history of the founder we are mainly 
dependent on Muhammadan -writers, for the 
Western authorities either tell us nothing definite 
or else repeat, more or less faithfully, the legend 
contained in the Acta Archelai. The story there 
related is briefly as follows : 

In the time of the Apostles there lived a man named 
Scythianus, who Is described as coming ‘ from Scythia,* and 
also as being ‘ a Saracen by race * (‘ ex genera Saracenorum *)• 

1 ed. if. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1SS3, 

3 ed. G. Flugel, and published after his death by J. Bodiger 
and A. Muller, Leipzig, 1871-72. The section relating to 
Manichaslsm was published separately by Flugel, with a Germ, 
tr. and copious notes, under the title Jfant, seine Lehre und 
Stine Schriften^ Leipzig, 1S62, The author of the Fihrist is 
sometimes called al->’ad'im, but it is doubtful whether this name, 
or rather nickname, belonged to him or to one of his ancestors. 

3 ed. E, Sachau, Leipzig, 1873, and tr. by him into Eng., The 
Chronologic of Ancient Nations, London, 1879. Al-Birum is the 
Arab, form of the Pers. 

< ed. \V, Cureton, London, 1816, and tr. into Germ, by T. 
Haarbrucker, Halle, 1SS0-5L 


He settled in Egypt, -where ha became acquainted with ' the 
wisdom ol the Esrj-ptians,’ and invented the religious sjstem 
which -was afterwards known as ilanichajism. Hnallv ho 
emigrated to Palestine, and, when ho died, his writings passed 
into the hands of his sole disciple, a certain Terebinthus.f The 
fatter betook himself to Babylonia, assumed the name of Badda 
and endeavoured to propagate h'ls master’s teaching. But hel 
like Scythianus, gained only one disciple, who was an old 
woman. After a while he died, in consequence of a fail from 
the roof of a house, and the books which he had inherited from 
Scythianus became the property of the old woman, who, on her 
death, bequeathed them to a young man named Corbicius.J 
who had been her slave. Corbicius thereupon changed Ms 
name to Manes, studied the writings of Scythianus, and began 
to teach the_ doctrines which they contained, with many 
additions of his own. He gained three disciples, named Thomas, 
Addas, and Hermas. About this time the son of the Persian king 
fell ill, and Manes undertook to cure him ; the prince, howeven 
died, whereupon Manes was thrown into prison. He succeeded 
in escaping, but eventually fell into the hands of the king, by 
whose order he was flayed, and his corpse was hung up at the 
city gate. 

It is needless to say that this narrative, as it 
stands, has no claim to be considered historical. 
Some details, in particular the account of the 
execution of Manes, are confirmed by more trust- 
worthy authorities, but as to the main point — the 
existence of Scythianus and Terehinthus — no such 
confirmation is forthcoming. The assertion that 
Terehinthus took the name of Budda seems to he 
a confused reminiscence of the fact that Maui 
represented the Indian Buddha as one of a series 
of prophets who had preceded him. But this, so 
far from tending to support the story as a whole, 
is rather an argument against it. 

The accounts of the principal Aluhammadan 
authorities may be briefly summarized thus : 

Mani.s the son of F-t-q,< was born in Babylonia ® about A.D. 
216.® His father was originally a heathen, and frequented an 
‘idol-temple’ at or near Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, ‘as 
other people were wont to do.’ But shortly before the birth of 
Mani he abandoned his former religion, and Joinedi the sect of 
the MughtasUa, i.e. ‘ those who practise ablutions.' ® Mani at 
an early age became convinced that be had received divine 
revelations, and that he was chosen to preach a new faith.s 


1 As to this name the authorities vary. 

3 This name also is uncertain. 

3 So the name is written in Arab., and the adj. derived from 
It is usually rndnatot (formed according to the ordinary rule in 
Arab.), but sometimes manawi, mananf, or mdni. _ In Syr. 
the name Mani seems to have been pronounced as in Arab., 
although the Syr. spelling does not enable us to decide posi- 
tively whether the first vowel was long or short. In the CMa 
of rare proper names the vowel-points added by later Syrian 
scribes have, of course, no authority. In Zoroastrian writings 
the name appears with a flnal aspirate, ildnlh (adj. mdnihik), 
and this aspirate accounts for the form Mavignror, Manichceue, 
which Gr. and Lat. -writers often use, not only as an adj., but 
also as the equivalent of Maww, Manes. The^origin and mean- 
ing of the name Mani are unknown. But this very fact tends 
to show that it is a real name, not on honorific title like Christ 
or Buddha. 

® This is the form given in the FUirist. The vowels ate un- 
certain, but tbe consonants agree with those of who 

is expressly mentioned as the father of Manes in the Or. 
Formula of Abjuration. It is well known that the Arabs ha ve 
no sign for P, and use F or B instead. According to the 
Fihrist, F-t-q also bore the name of B.abak (=Per3. Papak), 
while al-Ya'quhi calls him Hammad. The last name, which is 
purely Arabic, must be due to some mistake. 

5 According to al-Biruni, the birth-place of MSni was a village 
called Mardinu, on the upper part of the Kutha canal, i.e. a 
little to tbe south of Baghdad. 

s The statement of al-Biruni that Mani was born in the year 
62rof the era of Alexander (i.e. the Seleucid era) aij-recs very 
nearly with what we are told in tbe Fihrist as to the age of 
Mani when became forward as a public teacher. .. 

VG. T. Stokes, in DCS, s.v. ‘Manes,’ states that Mams 
father ‘ founded’ this sect— an assertion for which there is no 


3 The^ details are given in the Fihrist. evidently from a 
anichsean source. IVhat was the precise form of heathenism 
hich Manfs father originally professed is not clear, the 
rms used in the Fihrist point to some local cult rather tnan 
Zoroastrianism. The religion of the Mughtasila seems to 
ive been a land of Judaic Christianity mingled mth beauen 
iments. It was not Identical with that of the Mandaians in 
ter times, though the two sects had much in common. . 

9 The narrative in the Fihrist clearly implies ttat .Jim J lo 
It derive his system from any human tocher. On tlieotner 
:nd, al-Biruni describes Mini as a ‘disciple of FWarun, ana a 

nilar statement appears in the well-kno«m historical work of 

■Ifas'udJ, who lived about a century be'oj® 

at the name is there written somewhat otCferantly (s e 

a-m,L<s Prairies d’or, ed. 0. Batbierde Meynard and Pavet 
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Before ho was twenty-five years oldhehadprivatelygaincdafew 
disciples, but ho began his public propaganda on the day when 
Shapur (=Sapor t.), theson of Ardashir, was cro^vned king, t.e. 
March 20, A.n. 242.1 He succeeded in securing the patronage 
of the king's brother Pfiroz, and through him obtained access to 
the king iiimself.2 In the course of his journeys he is said to 
have visited Central Asia, India, and China, but it does not 
appear that he ever penetrated into the Roman Empire. He 
composed numerous books and epistles in Aramaic, and at 
least one book in ii.:- i.nown as the 

SMpuraqdn, which, .-.i.!;'. : '.(i ■ > i;i-. Vii. v: -. written for 
king Shapur.s We iiaii' fi i i; ;n that Mani 

illustrated his writings with coloured pictures •,* his fame as a 
painter survived for many centuries m the East. He is also 
said to have invented the peculiar alphabet which the Manich- 
eeans afterwards employed ; it was a modification of the Sj-riac 
E$lrang(lS character, as the recently discovered fragments 
prove. Mani was put to death by Idng Bahr.am (or, according 
to the older pronunciation, Warahranj i., who reigned from 
about A.D. 274 to 277.® Whether he was flayed alive, ns 
al-Ya'qubi and some other authorities state, is doubtful. His 
corpse, or, according to others, his skin stufled with straw, was 
hung up, by order of the king, at the gate of Gundo-Shapurj an 
important city which lay a little to the east of the ancient 
Susa. In after times that gate was always known ns 'the 
M.tni-gnte.’ The execution of Man! was evidently duo not so 
much to the personal caprice of the king as to the enmity of 
tho Zoroastrinn priesthood. At the same time the Persian 
government made a strenuous, but wholly fruitless, attempt to 
exterminate the adherents of the new religion. 

3. The Manichsan system. — Manichmism, like 
other forms of Gnosticism, professes to be at the 
same time a religion and a philosophy, inasmuch 
as it not only sets up an ideal of lioliness, but also 
undertakes to explain the constitution of the world. 
It is not, however, to be regarded as a philosophy 
in the ordinary European sense of the word. It 
attempts to arrive at philosophical truth by means 
of a method which, to us, appears wholly unphilo- 
sophioal. Though the Manichaians confidently 
appealed to human reason and were always ready 
to defend their conclusions by argument, they 
did not pretend that those conclusions had been 
reached by abstract logic or by any kind of scien- 
tific induction ; on the contrary, they claimed, no 
less than the primitive Christians, to be in po.sses- 
sion of a direct revelation from God. Thus Mini 
himself says, in a passage which al-Biruni quotes 
from the Hhapuraqan (see above) : 

‘ Wisdom and deeds « have always from time to time been 
brought to mankind by the messengers of Qod. So in one oge 
they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
in another by ZarSdusht [Zoroaster] to Persia, in another by 
.lesus to the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babylonia.’ 

Such was the claim put forward by Mani. We 
have now to consider the substance of his teaching. 

The Manicbeean system is based upon the idea 
of the essential and eternal contrast between good 
and evil, between light and darloiess. But it is 
not correct to say, as Western writers have fre- 


■ie Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, il. 107 ; also Flugel, Mani, p. 141). 
Who Fadarun was we are not told ; it is therefore vain to Inquire 
whether he really existed, and. If so, whether Mani had any 
connexion with him. The assertion of Barhebrieus that Mini 
was at one time a Christian, and even ‘ a presbyter,' rests upon 
no evidence whatever. 

1 See T. Noldeke, Oeschichte d«r Perser und Araber zxir Zeil 
tier Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 412. 

® That king Shapur was ever converted to Manichieism, as 
al-Ya'qubi states, is verj’ improbable. 

* The fullest list of Mani's writings is to be found in tho 
Filirist (p. S30 ff.). Unfortunately many of tho titles are doubt- 
ful, and oven those which are certain seldom give us any clue 
ns to the nature of the contents. 

4 See 0. W, Mitchell, op. cit. i. 126 ff. of the Syr. text. 

® That Mini was executed under Bahwira i. seems tolerably 
certain, though one historian (Theodore bar-Khon^ places the 
event in tho reign of Shipur, another (al-Dinawarn in the 
reign of Hurmuz (I'.e. Hormizd I., about a.d. 273) and a third 
(Eutychius) in the reign of Bahram ii., the son and suooc-ssor of 
Bahfam I. For the sake of readers unacquainted with Arab, it 
may be worth while to point out that in Saebnu’s tr. of al- 
Biruni’s Chronology, p. 101, line 17, the word ‘ Hurmuz ’ is a 
slip of tho pen ; tho Arab, text says merely ‘ and ht killed,’ 
referring to Bahrim. By a curious coincidence there is an 
exactly similar mistake in H. Zotenberg’s tr. of tho correspond- 
ing passage in tho history of al-Tha'&libi (Paris, 1900), p. 603 : 
‘ S.iboOr fit aussi mettro h most. . . . Cette action gagnn h 
Blbofir. . . Here again Bahram is me.ant. 

8 t.c. the theory and the practice of religion. 


quently done, that Man! identified good with 
spirit, and evil with matter (CXp). Whether he 
ever attained to the conception of matter may be 
doubted at all events, it is clear that he repre- 
sented evil, or darlcness, as something capable of 
thought and volition ; - in other words, his dualism 
was of the imaginative, or poetical, not of the 
philosophical land. The following is an abstract 
of the account given in the Fikrist. 

Originally tho light and the darkness bordered on one 
another, but were unmingled, the light being limitless above 
and the darlcness limitless below. The light is identical with 
God, who is c-alled ‘ the King of the Paradises of Light,’ but tho 
realm of light includes also an atmosphere and an earth which 
are co-eternal with the Godhead. Moreover, there are various 
other beings called gods,® who are subordinato to tho King of 
tho Paradises of Light. Out of the darkness arose Satan, the 
Primal Devil, who ’ did not exist from all eternity, although 
the elements of which he is composed are eternal.' At first ho 
wrought h.avoc in his own domain, and then invaded tho king- 
dom of light.* ‘ When he saw the flashes of tight, he conceived 
a hatred for them, shuddered, and rejoined his native elements.’ 
He made a second attack, and the King of the Paradises of 
Light, in order to repel him, produced a being called tho Primal 
Man, who went forth armed with a fivefold panoply— the breeze, 
the wind, the light, the water, and the fire. Satan, on the 
other hand, arrayed himself in the smoke, the consuming flame, 
the darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud. After a long 
struggle Satan prevailed over the Primal Man. Tho heavenly 
powers then intervened and rescued the Primal Man, but the 
elements which formed his panoply became mingled with the 
elements of darkness. Out of this confused mass the heavenly 
powers fashioned the actual world which we inhabit. Not only 
all animal and vegetable organisms, but even objects which we 
regard as wholly inanimate, such as metals, contain portions of 
divine light. Hence the distinction which we are accustomed 
to make between natural and spiritual phenomena does not 
exist in Manicha:ism, since it represents all the processes of 
nature as part of n spiritual contest.® The visible universe is, 
in fact, a vast and complicated machine devised by God lor tho 
purpose of enabling the elements of light to effect their escape. 
IVhen the light contained in tho earth separates itself from tho 
darkness, it ascends in the form of a pillar, called * the pillar of 
glory,’ first to the moon,® thence to the sun, and thence to tho 
higher regions. This process continues until at length the final 
separation is brought about by a conflagration, which will last 
1458 years. Thereafter the light will be secured for ever against 
the assaults of the darkness. 

The most singular part of the Maniclisean system 
is that which relates to the origin and history of 
mankind. Unfortunately, the statements of the 
Fihrist on this subject are fragmentary and full of 
obscurities, which the other sources do not enable 
us to explain in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
But it is clear at least tliat the first human beings, 
whom MSnl called Adam and Eve,'' were repre- 
sented as the ofispring of devils, the object of the 
devils in producing them being to imprison, and 
so to keep in their own possession, a portion of 
the elements of light. The heavenly powers, in 
order to frustrate the purpose of the devils, sent 
Jesus (who is here regarded as a celestial being) 
to instruct Adam on the subject of 'the Paradises 
and the gods. Hell and the devils, the earth and 
the heaven, the sun and the moon,’ and in par- 
ticular to warn him against sensualitj’. As to the 
history of Adam and Eve many details are given, 
some of which have been borrowed from the OT, 
some perhaps from sources unknou'n to us, while 
some appear to be wholly fantastic. 

1 Alexander of Lycopolis (ed. Brinkmann, p. 6) observes that 
in the Manichican system tho term vhtj is not used in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian sense ; accordingly Alexander de- 
fines the Manichman vki)as ‘ motion without order’ (g aramt 

® According to al-ShahrasLinT, some Manichasans held that 
the mingling of the darkness with the light had taken place 
' blindly ancT by accident,' not as a result of volition. But this 
is obviously a later philosophical specuhation. 

® Tho nature of these gods is not clearly defined ; they are 
regarded as the offspring of the Supreme God. 

4 It is instructive to compare this narrative witii the parallel 
passage in Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17. B'or ‘ the Primal Devil ’ 
Titus substitutes u vkij- 

® Thus, for instance, the rain is explained ns due to tho per- 
spiration of devils (Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17). 

® Tho moon, as it waxes and wanes, is compared to a bucket 
which alternately fills and empties itself (ii.). 

7 It is to be observed that Adam, ‘ tho first man ’ (in Arabic 
af-insSn al-atotral), is wholly distinct from ’the Primal Man’ 
(al-innAn nf-qaeiim). 
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As we learn from the passage of the Shapiiraqan 
quoted above, Mani held that a series of di'\^e 
revelations had been promulgated in the world by 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and finally Mani him- 
self.* Al-Blruni adds that Mani, in another of his 
books, claimed to be ‘ the Paraclete {al-FdraqlU] 
announced by Christ,’ and this we learn from 
other sources also, both Christian^ and Muham- 
madan. As the Muhammadan authorities use the 
Greek word, it may be assumed that it was used 
by the Manichceans themselves, but we are not to 
conclude that Mani knew Greek, still less that he 
had read the NT in the original. The term Para- 
clete was in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, from whom Mani doubtless borrowed 
it. Precisely what meaning he attached to it is a 
q[uestion not easy to answer. From the statements 
in the Fihrist as to his parentage and birth we may 
infer with certainty that, though he laid claim to 
a divine commission, he did not profess to be more 
than a human being in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term.^ And it is to bo observed that in the 
SMpuraqdn the earlier prophets, including Jesus, 
are placed on a level with Mani. This would seem 
to imply that they also were regarded as mere 
men. It is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
find that Christian authors, such as Titus of 
Bostra and Augustine, frequently represent Mani 
as holding a Docetic theory with regard to Jesus, 
namely, that He was not born of a woman and 
that His body was a phantom.® And the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was really the Manichaaan 
doctrine on this point is still further increased by 
the statement in the Fihrist that Mani pronounced 
Jesus to be a devU {shaitan),^ The Fihrist informs 
us also (p. 336, line 10 ff. j that one of Mani’s works, 
The Book of Secrets, contained a chapter on ‘ the 
son of the widow, that is to say, according to 
Mani, the crucified Messiah, whom the Jews 
crucified.’ How the strange phrase ‘the son of 
the widow ’ is to be explained, and how this passage 
is to be reconciled with that in which Jesus is said 
to have been called a devil, we have no means of 
determining. But, whatever the Manichceans may 
have believed as to the origin of the historical 
Jesus, the nature of His body, etc., it would 

1 The list of prophets given by al-Shahrastani (L 192) is 
longer, viz. Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Buddha, ^roaster, 
Christ, Paul — ’then shall come the seal [i.e. the last] of the 
prophets to the land of the Arabs.' Whether this sentence is 
simply a Muhammadan interpolation, or a distorted form of 
some passage referring to Mani, is uncertain. 

2 Christian ■writers, from Eusebius ou'wards, sometimes 
wrongly interpret this to mean that Mini identified himself 
with the Holy Ghost. It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact 
that even in the NT the term irapaic\uTos is applied not only to 
the Holy Ghost but also to Christ (1 Jn 2i). The statement of 
Titus of Bostra 0k. iii. § 1), Augustine, and other Christian 
writers, that Mani called himself an ‘ Apostle of Jesus,’ has been 
confirmed by one of the recently discovered fragments (F. W. 
K. Muller, M. 17). This title does not necessarily imply more 
than that Mani believed his own teaching to be substantially 
identical with that of Jesus. 

3 The fact that in one of the fragments published by P. W. K. 
Jliiller (M. 311) Mani is addressed as ‘Mani, son of the gods’ 
(.1/iini yazddn frazgnd), does not prove anything to the con- 
trary, since the phrase may bo understood in a purely spiritual 
sense. 

■» Bk. iv. 5 33 tf., p. 145 of the Syr. text. 

® As Baur remarks (Das manich. Beligionssystem, p. 235), tte 
Christian Fathers tell us at great length what Mini denied with 
respect to the person of Christ, but they say scarcely anything 
about his positive teaching on the subject 

8 Fihrist, p. 335, line 8 ; see Flfigel, Mani, note 284._ A more 
explicit statement is to bo found in the treatise Be Fide contra 
Manichezos, ascribed to Kuodius, a friend of Augustine: ‘Sic 
enini in Epistola Fundamenti dicit : inimicus quippe qul 
eundem Salvatorem iustorum patrem cruoiSxisse se speravit 
ipso est orucillxus, quo tempore aliud actum est, atquo aliud 
ostensum. Princeps itaque tonebrarum afBxus eat cruel, 
idemque spineam coronam portavit cum suis sociis, et vestem 
coecineam babuit, acetum etiam et fei bibit, quod quidam 
Dominum potasse arbitrati sunt, atque omnia qua hie sustinero 
visus est, tonebrarum ducibus irrogata sunt, qui clavis etiam et 
lancea vulncrati 8unt’(ch. 23 [PL xIlL 11471). The fr.agraent 
on the Crucifixion published by F. W. S. Muller (M. 18) un- 
fortunately leaves the question onen. 


certainly appear that they denied the fact of Hia 
crucifixion. Hence, according to Augustine,* they 
were in the habit of contrasting the unreal suffer- 
ings of Christ with the real sufferings of Mani, 
which they solemnly commemorated by an annual 
ceremony knoivn as the That the Muham- 

madan ivriters say very little on this Christological 
question may be due to the fact that here their 
own views happened to resemble those of the 
Manichfeans.® 

The teaching of_ Mani as to the duties and ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals was in accordance 
•with his theory of the universe as a whole. Since 
the visible world has ns its aim the separation of 
the light from the darkness, practical religion 
must consist mainly in the furthering of this pro- 
cess. _ The divine element in man must be freed 
from its fetters in order that it may return to its 
heavenly source. With regard to this part of the 
Manichman system much misconception has pre- 
vailed in the West, from the time of Augustine to 
the present day. The divine element in man is 
not to be identified absolutely with the soul, 
though the Manichmans sometimes used language 
which admitted of such an interpretation. Yet, if 
we examine the evidence carefully, it becomes 
deaf that, when they spoke of the soul as divine, 
they meant only that it contained something 
dmne ; and even this was not asserted with respect 
to the soul of every individual.® Another misap- 
Mehension, due chiefly to Augustine’s treatise JDe 
Duabus Animahus, is that man was represented 
as having two souls, one good and the other evil.* 
In reality the passages which are cited as proofs 
of this theory affirm only the existence or two 
opposite tendencies in man. And, just as the soul 
is not wholly good, so the body is not wholly evil ; 
for, according to the Fihrist (p. 333, line 16 ff.), 
the Manichceans held that after the death of the 
righteous man the ‘powers’ contained in his 
body, namely, the water, the fire, and the breeze, 
have to be extracted by ‘ the sun, the moon, and 
the shining gods,’ and then ‘ the rest of _ his 
body which is altogether darkness is cast into 
hell.’ 

But, although it was the duty of all Manichceans 
to take part in the liberation of the light from the 
darkness, their share in the great work_ naturally 
varied according to their several capacities. First 
of all, a broad distinction was made between the 
ordinary Manichceans, who were known as ‘the 
Hearers ’ or ‘ the Combatants,’ and the inner circle 
of teachers or ascetics, whom Western ivriters call 
‘ the Elect’ (oI ’BxAexrof, Elccti) and Muhammadans 
al-Siddiqun.^ The Elect again were subdivided 


1 * Cum saspe a vobla quasrerem IIIo fcemporo, quo vosaudiebanj, 
qua 3 causa esset, quod Pascha Domini plerumque nulla inter* 
dum a paucis tepidissima celebritato frequentaretur, nullia 
vigiliia, nullo prolmore ieiunio indicto auditoribus, nullo deni- 
quo festivioro apparatu ; cum vestrumBema, id est, diem quo 
Manicb®us occisua eat, quinque ^radibua instruct© tribunali et 
pretlosis linteis adornato no in promptu posito et obiecto 
adorantibus, magnis honoribus prosequamini ; hoc ergo cum 
qu®rerem, respondobatur eius diem passionis celebrandumcsse, 
qui veto passus esset ; Christum autera, qui natus non esset, 
Deque veram aed aimulatam camem humanis oculis ostendissefc, 
non per^iisse, sed finxisae pasaionem ’(Augustine, c. Epistolam 
Fundamenti^ viil.). ^ ,, 

*•*16 is well known that, according to the Quran (iv. 150;, 
Christ was never crucified; but, when Ills enemie.s sought to 
slay ^m, He was removed from the earth and * a likeness was 
made to appear to them.* This theory, it will bo obser^, 
does not imply any denial of the reality of Christ’s body, inac 
Muhammad borrowed tho conception from the ManichKans is 
very improbable, but at all events there is a striking analog. 

5 The souls of those who are finally lost seem to have been 
regarded as wholly evil. Thus we read in tho Fihnst (p. 
line 16 ff.) that Eve hod two daughters, ono of whom possessco 
on abundant measure of divine light and wisdom, whereas tne 


other possessed none at all. mo « 

^ See the very instructive discussion by Baur, p. 

9 This expression means in Arab, ‘the veracious, nut, a 
Kessler has pointed out (3fdnt, p. 318, note 4), it is hero to 
understood in the sense of its etymological equivalent in oyr., 
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Into several grades and formed an elaborate hier- 
archy, at the head of which stood the representa- 
tive of Mani himself. But the position of the 
Elect difiered essentially from that of the Christian 
clergy, inasmucli as the Elect exercised no 
sacerdotal functions properly so called. AVhether 
Mani instituted anything of the nature of a sacra- 
ment is doubtful ; in any case, if there were Mani- 
chsean sacraments, they cannot have occupied an 
important place in the system, since the Oriental 
authorities make no mention of them, unless, 
indeed, we apply the term ‘sacrament’ to such 
practices as prayer and fasting.^ Hence the main 
characteristic of the Elect was not that they had 
the exclusive right, or power, to perform certain 
acts, but rather that they possessed a fuller know- 
ledge of religion and abstained from certain things 
which were lawful to the rest of the community. 
This duty of abstention was called by the Mani- 
chceans ‘ the three seals,’ * which Augustine more 
definitely characterizes as signacuhim oris, signa- 
cxihim manmtm, smd signacuhim sinus.^ The first 
‘seal’ imposed restrictions with respect to food 
and speech, the second with respect to outward 
acts, tlie third with respect to thoughts and desires. 
Thus the Manichrean asceticism implied no thought 
of expiation ; the idea that self-inflicted suffering 
atones for sin — an idea which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in some sections of the 
Christian Church — was quite foreign to the 
religion of Mani. The prohibitions which he 
issued are based upon the belief that certain acts, 
such as the destruction of life and the intercourse 
of the sexes, are essentially Satanic, and therefore 
retard the liberation of the light. In matters 
of detail the Maniohcean code naturally appears 
arbitrary to us ; it is evident that in drawing the 
line between what is ‘Satanic’ and what is not 
Mani was guided much more by his fancy and by 
various casual associations than by any abstract 
logical principle. Thus, for instance, all Mani- 
ohseans were forbidden to kill animals, but it would 
seem that the Hearers were permitted to eat flesh. 
The Elect abstained from both flesh and wine ; 
they were also forbidden to pluck fruit or vege- 
tables, so that the food on ■ivhich they subsisted 
had to be supplied by the Hearers. Similarly the 
Hearers were allowed to marry and to engage 
in worldly avocations, whereas the Elect might 
neither marry nor acquire property, ‘ except food 
for one day and clothing for one year.’ * It is re- 
markable that among the things most strictly 
prohibited were idolatry and magic.® As in nearly 
all Oriental religions, fasting played an important 
part. Sunday was observed as a fast-day by 
ordinary Manichajans, Monday by the Elect ; 
vir. Zaddiql, 'the riKhleous,' which we may assume to have 
been the form employed by the ifanichreane themselves (see 
O. W. Mitchell, op. eit. 1. 80 : 'A Manich^an who is called a Zad- 
d\qd,' p. 127 ft. : ‘ Those idle women of the party of Mani, those 
whom they call Zaddigdtha ’). Neither Kessler nor ony previous 
writer seems to have noticed that from the same Syr, word is 
derived rondlj, orrindio, ‘heretic," a term which was applied 
especially to the disciples of Mani by the Persians of the 
Basanian period, ^and afterwards by Muhammadans. Various 
other interpretations of this word have been proposed, but none 
that Is at ail plausible. The substitution of nd for dd is a 
phonetic change for which there are many analogies. That a 
term which was originally used as a title of’honour should after- 
wards have acquired an opprobrious sense is likewise quite 
natural ; cf. the Germ. Ketzer, from safiapdr. The Persian terms 
for the ‘ Hearers ' and the ‘Elect ’ respectively arc Niyoshagan 
and ViKdagan. 

1 According to Augustine (c. Foriunatum, i.), the Elect were 
supposed to celebrate a kind of Eucharist in their secret meet- 
ings. But, as Augustine himself admits that he knew nothing 
definite on the subject, we cannot attach much importance to 
his testimony. 

c Fihrist,j>. 833, line B ; Fliigel, it&nx, note 217. 

! He itoribm Uanichmorum, il. 10. 

< AI-Biruni, Chronology, p. 20S. 

t The prohibition of idolatry is the first of the ten command- 
ments which, accortling to the Fihrist (p. 883, line 10 S,}, nil 
Uanichieans were requirro to observe. 


there were also monthly and annual fasts. Of the 
prayers, which were recited several times in the 
day, the following specimens are given by the 
author of the Fihrist (p. 333, line 15 if.) ; 

‘ (1) Blessed is our Guide, the Paraclete, the Ambassador of 
Light, blessed are his guardian angels and adored are his shin- 
ing hosts. 

(2) Adored art thou, 0 shining one, Mani our Guide, source 
of brightness, branch of life,l thou great tree which art wholly 
medicine. 

(3) I prostrate myself and adore, with a pure heart and a 
truth-speaking ton^e, the great God, the Father of Lights, the 
Essence of Lights, adored and blessed art Thou, all Thy majesty 
and Thy blessed worlds which Thou hast called ; 2 he adoreth 
Thee who adoreth Thy hosts. Thy holy ones. Thy word. Thy 
majesty, and that which seemeth good to Thee, because Tliou 
art the God who is all truth, life, and holiness. 

(4) I adore and prostrate myself before all the gods, all the 
shining angels, all the lights, and ail the hosts, who proceed 
from the great God. 

(6) I prostrate myself and adore the great hosts and the 
shining gods who by their wisdom have pierced, expelled, and 
overcome the darkness. 

(6) I prostrate myself and adore the Father of majesty, the 
Great, the Luminous. . . .’S 

It will be noticed that these utterances contain 
not a single petition, no confession of sin, and no 
reference to the need of pardon. But we should 
not be justified in arguing that such conceptions 
were alien to the Manichfean sj'stem, for great 
stress seems to have been laid on repentance and 
the forgiveness of sin.® Since, however, the Mani- 
chfeans did not admit the idea of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, their theory as to the forgiveness of sin 
necessarily differed from that which was accepted 
by the great majority of Christians. Precisely 
what Man! himself taught on this subject we can- 
not hope to determine ; but the view which appears 
to have been current among the Manichceans, at 
least as early ns the 4th cent., was that repentance 
naturally leads to forgiveness, ‘since man is not 
punished for sinning, but for failing to grieve over 
sin.’® 

With respect to M&ni’s doctrine of the future 
life we have somewhat fuller information. The 
division of mankind into three classes, the Elect, 
the Hearers, and the Wicked, is here specially 
emphasized. The Elect, immediately after death, 
ascend by means of ‘the pillar of glory’ to the 
moon, and thence are conveyed to paradise ; the 
Hearers must pass through a long process of purifi- 
cation and of wandering to and fro, before they 
join the Elect ; while the souls of the wicked roam 
about the world, in a condition of hopeless misery, 
until the final conflagration, and are then consigned 
for ever to the realm of darkness.® 

The relation of Manichseism to other 
religions, — When we consider the complex nature 
of Mani’s teaching, it will not surprise us to find 
that very different opinions have been expressed as 
to its general character and its connexion with 
other religious systems. Until comparatively 
recent times it was the fashion to represent 
Manichteism, and Gnosticism generally, as a mere 
fantastic perversion of Christianity. When Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism began to attract serious 
attention in Europe, the real or apparent resem- 
blances between these religions and Manichmism 
naturally gave rise to the theory that Manichoeism 
is a combination of Christian with Zoroastrian or 

1 For haya, ‘ bashfulnesa," we should no doubt read Tiayat, 
‘life,’ 03 Noldeke has suggested. 

3 That is, apparently, "called into existence ‘—the Arab, verb 
da'd, seems here to be a rendering of the Aram, qira, on the use 
of which see H. Pognon, Inscriptions mandaites, n. 185, note ■" 

3 Hero follows a short clause which Is unintelligible. 

4 See Baur, p. 262, and the Ehuastuanift, ed. A. von Le Coq 
(/BAS, 1011). 

» ‘Non enim punltur quia peccavit sed quia de peccato non 
doluit’ are the words of the Manichaian Secundinns, cited by 
Augustine (e. Secundinum). 

« Fihrist, p. 835. In this passage we find nothing which dis- 
tinctly conQrms the statement of Augustine that the souls of 
the Hearers end of the Wicked were believed to pass into plants 
and animals (e. Fanstum, bk. v. 10, de Beer. xlvi.). At the 
same time the idea pf metempsychosis is not deflnitely excluded. 
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Buddhist elements, hut whether Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, or Buddhism formed the basis of 
the system was a disputed point. During the 
last twenty years the prevalent tendency to ex- 
plain everything in the ancient world as due to 
Babylonian influence has led to the belief that 
Manichaeism and all other forms of Gnosticism 
are simply modifications of the old Babylonian 
religion. 

But to those who impartially examine the sources 
none of these hypotheses will appear satisfactory. 
Whatever elements Mani may have borrowed 
from older Oriental religions, it is clear that the 
fundamental principles of his system are neither 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, nor Babylonian. The rela- 
tion in which Manichmism stood to Christianity 
was_ undoubtedly closer, but to call Manichaeism a 
Christian heresy would be misleading. The charac- 
teristics which Manichaeism and other Gnostic 
systems share with primitive Christianity are not 
necessarily derived from any Christian source ; 
they are, for the most part, products of a general 
movement which, as mankind outgrew the older 
religions, spread over the civilized world and as- 
sumed various forms, according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. The general movement 
in question has been well described by H. Oldenberg 
as a shifting of the centre of gravity, in religions 
matters, from without to within. 

‘The antique conception o( religion, as a sort of offensive and 
defensive alliance between man and God, a mutual agreement 
whereby the worshipper secured for himself prosperity, success, 
and victory over his enemies, gradually faded away, or some- 
times was violently shattered, and in its place thero arose a 
new hind of belief, which held out the hope, not of earthly 
enjoyment, triumph, and dominion, but rather of rest, peace, 
and redemption ’ (.Buddha?, Berlin, 1897, p. 3). 

In the time of Mani the old heathenism was by no 
means extinct in Babylonia, though Zoroastrianism 
had become the religion of the State.^ Moreover, 
large Jewish colonies had long been established in 
the country. Of the early history of the Christian 
Church in those regions next to nothing is known, 
but there can be no doubt that before the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Christianity had taken root 
among the Aramaic-speaking population which 
occupied the Western provinces of the Parthian 
Empire. It is also tolerably certain that the 
Christians of Babylonia were divided into various 
parties, and that their beliefs sometimes diverged 
widely from the ordinary orthodox type.* In par- 
ticular the sect founded by the Syrian Christian 
Bar-daisan (Bardesanes), who died in A.D. 222, 
seems to have had great influence. Ephraim Syrus 
goes so far as to call Bar-daisan ‘the teacher of 
Mani ’ ; ’ this is not meant to imply that Mani was 
ever a Bardesanist, but merely that ho adopted 
certain Bardesanist doctrines. In any case it is 
essential to realize that Manichmism arose in a 
country where several religions were competing 
with one another, and where, in consequence of 
this, various hybrid sects had been formed. Of 
such sects we have already had an example in the 
IMughtasila, the community to which Mani’s father 
attached himself. 

The hostility of Mani to popular paganism is 
sufficiently shoivn by his strict pronibition of 
idolatry. That ho clearly distinguished between 
ordinary paganism and Zoroastrianism appears from 
his inclusion of Zoroaster among the messengers 
of God. He must, therefore, have regarded the 
Zoroastrianism of his own age as corrupt rather 
than as radically false ; but how much he actually 

1 Tho theory that Zoroastrianism did not become the State 
religion till after tho overthrow of the Parthian dynasty (about 
i.D. 221) rests on no trustworthy evidence. 

2 F. O. Burkitt’s Earl]/ Eastern Christianit]/ (London, 1901) 
relates chiefly to the Christianity of Bklessa and ita immediate 
neighbourhood ; but much of what he says probably applies 
also to Babylonia. 

1 0. W. Jfitchell, op. cit. p. 3. 


borrowed from it is a very difficult question. To 
suppose that Mani’s dualism was due mainly to 
Zoroastrian influence would be an unwarranted 
assumption ; for, though both systems are rightly 
described as dualistic, they nevertheless differ pro- 
foundly. The aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish 
evil from the world ; the aim of the Manichnean 
is to extract from the world that which is good. 
In this respect Manichmism has more in common 
with Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism; but 
from the fact that Mani represented Buddha as 
the communicator of a divine revelation we must 
infer that Mani’s acquaintance with Buddhism 
was of a very vague kind. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that in matters of detail he appropriated 
freely elements derived from very different quarters. 
Thus we can attach no great importance to his adop- 
tion of certain ancient Bab^onian myths — e.jr., 
such as relate to the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies.' In like manner he borrowed 
narratives, directly or indirectly, from the OT, 
although his general attitude towards Judaism 
was one of decided opposition. That he refused to 
recognize Moses as a prophet is abundantly proved 
hence in Christian writings directed against Mani- 
chffiism the defence of the OT generally occupies a 
prominent place. It is probable that Mani’a aver- 
sion to Judaism was largely due to his horror of a 
practice which Judaism notoriously has in common 
Avith popular paganism, namely, the sacrificing of 
animals.* 

Towards Christianity he was much more favour- 
ably disposed. Whence he derived his information 
on the subject is indeed uncertain, for, though it 
seems probable that the greater part of the NT 
had been translated into Syriac some time before 
Mani was born, ave cannot safely assume that he 
had access to it. Hence his peculiar teaching as 
to the person and history of Christ, tO’ which 
allusion Jias been made above, may be due in some 
measure not to perversion of the gospel narrative 
on his own part, but to the beliefs of nis Christian 
informants. In any case it is clear that some of 
the most essential featuresof primitive Christianity, 
in particular the ascetic view of the present Avorld, 
were thoroughly congenial to Mani. _ But he had 
one great advantage over the Christians, namely, 
that he provided a much more secure dogmatic 
basis for asceticism than any previous teacher. 
The Christian ascetics, in condemning natural 
feelings and appetites, were constantly hampered 
by their theory of God as the Creator of the 
universe in general and of man in particular ; the 
distinction which they were obliged to make be- 
tAveen human nature as such and human nature in 
its present corrupt state gave rise to endless diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Manichsean dogma 
that humanity is of Satanic origin, however shpcl^ 
ingit may be to modem sentiment, greatly simplified 
the problem. In this, as in soine_ other points, 
Mani displayed a boldness and originality of con- 
ception Avhich entitle him to be regarded as a 
genius of the first order. To represent his system 
as a mere patchwork of older beliefs is therefore a 
total perversion of the facts. 

5 . History of the Manichman community, — At 
the time of their founder’s death the Manichoeans 
Avere already a numerous and highly organized 


ABtrolORical myths and speculations Pjnysd a considerable 
■tin some other Gnostic systems, notablyin thatol uar-oaiMn. 
See, for instance, the beginning of the *^900006 of JIM - 
oism in al-Shahrastini (i. 1S8). The statement in tho /- Anil 
335, line 6 ff.), that Mani rejected the prophets Kenoraliy, is 
exaggeration based mainly on his treatment of JIoscs. 

In this respect, of course, Jfani did not differ f/o” 

; early Christians. Thus the Eptslle lo 

tally regarded as a product of orthodox Christianity, P 

inimal sacrifices In terms of unqualified 

n in Kabbinical literature a tendency to disparage sacrifice 

asjonally shows itself. 
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sect, scattered over a great part of the Persian 
Empire and drawn from the ranks of various older 
religions. Some of them belonged to the Persian 
aristocracy ; hence the bitterness -with which the 
Zoroastrian priesthood opposed the new faith. 
ManI’s immediate successor, as head of the com- 
munity, was a certain Sis (Gr. Sio-lyvios). For many 
centuries Babylonia continued to be the heaa- 
guarters of the Manichsean organization, in spite 
of repeated persecutions on the part of the Persian 
government. Now and then there was a king 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to restrain the 
intolerance of the priests, but as a rule the Mani- 
chseanswere treated even worse than theChristians.^ 
For this no political pretext could be alleged, since 
thoManicha3answerepoliticallyinofrensive,whereas 
the Christians not infrequently brought persecu- 
tion upon themselves by an ostentatious display of 
their philo-Byzantine sentiments. The principal 
result of these attempts to suppress ManicnEcism in 
Babylonia and Persia was that large numbers of 
RIanichreans took refuge in Centrtu Asia, where 
they carried on a successful propaganda among the 
Turkish tribes. 

The precise date at which Manichseism began to 
spread in the Boman Empire is not certain, but it 
was undoubtedly well knoivn there early in the 4th 
century. With respect to its prevalence in N. 
Africa, two or three generations later, Augustine 
furnishes ample evidence. The Christian emperors, 
as we might have expected, showed themselves no 
less intolerant towards Manichacism than the kings 
of Persia. In the persecution of the Manichseans 
Pope Leo i. played a specially prominent part. As 
to the later history of the Manichseans in Europe 
very little can be discovered with certainty, on 
account of the vagueness' with which the term 
‘Maniohsean’ is used by Catholic writers. Thus 
the charge of Manichmism was brought against 
the Bogomils in the Byzantine Empire and the 
AJbigenses (q.v.) in Provence, but how little these 
accusations prove may be gathered from the fact 
that even at the present day the religion of the 
Bussian Molokanye has been described as a modified 
form of Manichajism. 

On the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Muhammadan Arabs, about the middle of the 7th 
cent., the followers of ManI in the East enjoyed a 
period of comparative repose. Strictly speaking, 
they had no legal claim to toleration, for the 
Qur’an, which expressly recomizes Jews, Christ- 
ians, and Sabians^ as capable of deserving the 
favour of God (ii. 59, v. 73), does not mention 
Manichteism. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
in the early days of the Muhammadan Empire 
no penalties were inflicted upon the Mani- 
cba:ans. The extreme simplicity of their cult, and 
in particular their abhorrence of idolatry, may 
for a while have served to protect them from 
molestation nnder Muhammadan rule. At length 
it began to be rnmonred that some Muhammadans 
in high positions had secretly adopted Manichaiism. 
In many cases these reports were certainly false ; 
thus, for instance, the fflialifa al-Walid li. (A.D. 
743-744), whom Muhammadan historians depict as 
a monster of impiety, is accused of having said 
that Man! was the only prophet whom God ever 

1 The Persian otBdals, in dealing with persons suspected of 
Manichieism, sometimes adopted the curious method ol requiring 
the accused to 'kill ants,’ just as Christians, in the Roman 
Empire, were required to throw incense upon a heathen altar 
(see E, Rodiger, ChreMomalhia Sj/riaea"^, Halle, 1863, p. 04). 

2 Tlie Sabians (a name which, of course, has no connexion 
with that of the ancient Sahsans) seem to have been a sect, or 
possibly a group of sects, who existed in Arabia at the time of 
iluhammad. The disciples of Muhammad were at first called 
Sal>ian8 by the heathen Arabs, and in later ages the title of 
Sabians was falsely assumed by several religious communities, 
as a means of protection— e.g., by the pagans of parran, in 
Mesopotamia, and by the Manichmans of Samarqand, as we 
learn from al*BIruni. 
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sent into the world.^ If al-Walid really uttered 
these words, they would prove not that he was a 
Manieh£ean, but that he Icnew next to nothing of 
Manichieism. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that secret conversions to Manichceism actually 
took place among the literary classes. Apostaw 
from Islam is notoriously a capital oftence accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law (see art. Apostasy 
[Muhammadan]). Hence we cannot wonder that 
in the latter half of the 8th cent., when under the 
‘Abbasid dynasty the spirit of religious intolerance 
became dominant in the Muhammadan world, a 
systematic attempt should have been made to 
extirpate Manichieism.^ The organizer of this per- 
secution was the Khalifa al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), 
who instituted for the purpose a State Inquisitor, 
with the title of ‘ Inspector of the Zanadiqa.’ The 
term zanadiqa (plural of zindiq) ^ was used primarily 
to denote the Manichseans, though Muhammadan 
writers often employ it vaguely in the sense of 
‘heretics’ or ‘atheists.’* That al-Mahdi did not 
make a very clear distinction between Manichseism 
and some other heresies may he inferred from a 
passage in which he is represented as elaborately 
] ustifying his policy of persecution ; ' the accusations 
here brought against the Manichseans include, e.g., 
the practice of marriage with near relatives (nimh 
al-akhawat wa-l-bandt), which was characteristic 
of the Zoroastrians (see art. Marriage [Iranian]), 
but seems to have been altogether foreign to 
Manichseism. 

The religious policy of al-Mahdi was generally 
followed by his successors. The number of 
persona put to death on the charge of Manichse- 
ism certainly amounted to many thousands, while 
Christians and Jews, though subject to various 
disabilities, were usually tolerated. But, in spite 
of all, the religion of Muni long survived even in 
the heart of the Muhammadan Empire. Some 
two centuries after al-Mahdi, the author of the 
Fihrist tells us (p. 337, line 26 ff.) that he had been 
acquainted with about 300 Manichasans in Baghdad 
alone. But the region in which they were most 
numerous was Central Asia. In the territory of 
the Turkish tribe Taghazghaz the majority of the 
population professed Manichaiism ; a Muhamma- 
dan traveller who visited that country describes 
it as flourishing and civilized.' When, in the 
reign of the Khalifa al-Muqtadir (A.D. 908-932), 
the Muhammadan governor of Samarqand con- 
demned to death a large number of ManichEeans, 
they were saved, it is said, by the intervention of 
their co-religionist, the prince of the Taghazghaz.'' 
This is the only known case in which RIanichEeism 
became the religion of a political community. We 
do not know how long this state of things con- 
tinued, or when Manichaiism finally died out ; 
hut we may conjecture that it was swept away, 
like many other beliefs and institutions, by the 
great Mongol invasion of the 13th century. 

That the Manichrean community in the course 

1 K^t(ib^a^’Aghdn^, vi. 135, last line. 

2 See the very interesting paper by I. Goldziher, '§Mi^ ibn 
"Abd-al-KuddOs und das Zindtkthuin wahrend der Regierung 
des ChalUen abilahdi,* in Trans, of the I^inth Intern. Conpren 
of OritnialUts^ London, 1893, ii. 104 ff. Goldziher is of opinion 
that the Manichxan propaganda under the early 'Abbasids 
was eotnebow connected with the anti-Arabian movement of 
the Persian nationalists (the so-called Shu'ublya). Wiether 
there is any truth in this view may be doubted, for Manl- 
chaclsm had nothing to do v,*ith nationality. At the same time 
it is not surprising that ^iuhammadans should often have con- 
founded these wholly distinct tendencies. 

^ See p. SOS'*, note 6. 

^Thus from the statement in Ibn Qutaiba, Extdh’aUBIa'driJ 
(ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 1850, p. 299), it is very unsafe to 
conclude, with G. Jacob {AUarahisches BeduxnenUben^, Berlin, 
1897, p. 107), that there were Manichieans at Mecca in the time 
of Muhammad. 

8 Al-T^bari, iii. 683. 

8 See Yaqut'e Geographical Dictionary , cd. Wustenfeld, Leip- 
zig, 18CC-73, i. 840. 

7 JFVftnsf, p. 337 ; Flugel, ifant, p. IOC. 
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of its long history was not altogether free from in- 
ternal dissensions might have heen safely assumed. 
But the positive information which we possess on 
this subject is very scanty. We learn from the 
Fihrist (p. 334, line 4 IF.) that at a date which is 
nob specified, but in any case some time before 
the end of the 7th cent., a party among the 
Manichieans severed their connexion ivith the 
central authority established in Babylonia and 
set up an independent organization ; whether 
this schism was due to dogmatic differences or to 
other causes it is impossible to say. A second 
division took place about the beginning of the 
8th cent., when a branch-sect was formed and 
became known as the Miqla?iya, after the name 
of their leader Miqias. The majority of the 
Manichasans, who remained faithful to the head 
of the community, a certain Mihr, were thence- 
forth called the Mihriya. The points in dispute 
between these parties seem to have been matters 
of discipline rather than of religious belief. 

Litbkatdm!. — ^I n modern times, the first serioua attempt to 
Investigate the subject was made by the French Protestant 
theologian I. de Beausobre in his colossal work, Hutoire 
critique de Manichie et du manichlisme, Amsterdam, 1734- 
1739 ; in dealing with the sources ha shows considerable 
acumen, but bis book is ill-arranged and contains many irrele- 
vant digressions. An admirable summary and examination 
ot the evidence, so far as it was then available, will be found 
In the treatise of F. C. Baur, Das maniehaisehe Religions- 
system naeh den Quelten neu untersueht, und enticickett, 
Tubingen, 1831. Perhaps the beat general account is F. 
Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, IL 195- 
232. The works of K. Kessler — ilani, Forschungen iiber die 
maniekdisehe Religimi, i., Berlin, 1889, art. ‘ llani, Ifanichaer,' 
InPflB^and PiiB 3— supply much valuable Information, hut 
they should be used with extreme caution ; the author’s 
speculations are often fantastic and his linguistic knowledge is 
very superficial. A. Harnack, art. ‘ Maniohaeism,' In EBr t 
(revised by F. 0. Conybeare in is largely based upon 

Kessler. The same may be said of the work of E. Rocbat, 
Essai sur ilani et sa d/>ttTine, Geneva, 1897. Very important 
contributions to the stu^ of the subject are contained in a 
series of monographs by F. Cumont and A. Kugener, entitied 
Recherches sur le ManxcMisme, Brussels, 1908-1912. 

A. A. Sevan, 

MANIPURIS. — Officially the Manipuria are 
Vai^navite Hindus. They cremate the dead, they 
receive the mantra from a recognized Hindi^wrw 
in niany but not in all cases, they recognize Hindu 
festivals (but observe them a day late), they revere 
the cow, they are scrupulous in the matter of food, 
but, on the other hand, they do not practise child- 
marriage, they do not seclude their women, they 
permit divorce, they permit the remarriage of 
widows, they do not allow the supremacy of the 
Brahman, and none of the ordinary definitions of 
caste allies to their social order. Knowledge 
of the Vai§navita doctrines is spreading with the 
spread of education, but they are still the most 
backward of all Hindu groups in Assam. AVith 
them Hinduism, adopted as the State religion by 
royal edict (c. A.D, 1705), is of social and political 
value in that it separates them from the ruder 
tribes inhabiting the hills and from the subordinate 
peoples of the valley. It provides the rites and 
ceremonies of everyday life. It is, so far as ex- 
ternals are concerned, the religion of the Meitlieis. 
It exists side by side with the earlier faith to which 
in the hour of trial and trouble, be they Raja or 
lyot, they turn unhesitatingly. The continued 
existence of this earlier faith in such vigour is a 
notable fact which enables the student of religious 
development in India to study at close quarters 
the process by which in Hinduism animism is 
tempered by metaphysics, and magic transformed 
by philosophy. 

The historical records of Manipur, Ningthaural, 
are valid documents for at least five centuries. It 
is a settled State far removed from savagery. At 
the present time the population consists of two 
main divisions — the Meitlieis and the Lois. The 
Meitheis consist of seven clans, each divided into 


numerous families, the principal clan being that 
kno%vn as the Ningthauja, or Royal, clan. The 
name Meithei now borne by all the clans is thought 
to have been the name of the Ningthauja cTan 
before its hegemony was completely established. 
The Lois, or the conquered people, are not admitted 
into the Meithei confederacy, but are of similar 
stock to the Meitheis, and the Meitheis worship 
the gods of these Loi villages as much as the Lois 
themselves. The Meithei confederacy is an en- 
dogamous group in theory, although in practice 
the issue of mixed marriages is admitted. The 
principal order of divine beings is the iimang lai. 
There were originally, as recent research has shown, 
nine iimang lai, or forest gods, with whom were 
associated seven lairemas, or goddesses. There 
are now 364 such deities. The gods married with 
mortals, and their issue were promoted to divine 
rank. The deities have different names in different 
laces, and there are cases where Rajas have been 
eified after death. The creator deity is identified 
both with the chief of the gods and with the snake 
ancestor of the royal family. Other gods are 
identified -with the clan deities of clans still exist- 
ing. Yet others are members of a special group, 
whose function is to guard certain areas and 
who are therefore Itnown either as maikeingakpa, 
watchers over or guardians of direction, or lamai, 
gods of definite areas. Here there is obviously a 
combination of ideas dating back to the time when 
definite areas were occupied by local groups each 
possessing a group deity. Then among the umang 
lai is the rain-god, and last is the god of the house- 
hold (Sena-mehi), who is occasionally said to be 
the son of one of the seven goddesses. The function 
of the maikeing&kpa deities was to keep sickness 
from entering the State. Each family has a special 
deity, male or female, who is obviously in origin a 
deified ancestor, but the worship of some at least 
of these group deities is not now confined to 
members of the group. The seven goddesses bear 
titles describing their functions. Erom each of 
them is sprung one of the clans composing the 
Meithei confederacy. The earth, water, grass, rice, 
iron, fish, gold and silver, salt, cotton, fire,_ond 
the winds are sprung from these goddesses, either 
directly or from their daughters. Each of these 
deities has a laipham, or god’s place, specially 
sacred to him or her. Some reside on hill-tops, 
but for the convenience of their worshippers have 
abodes in more accessible spots. Such laipham 
abound, notably on the ridges and passes, and are 
marked by heaps of stones and leaves. In the 
sacred groves near the villages of _ their special 
worshippers are houses for the deities, and these 
groves are sanctuaries for bird and beast. The 
gods play the national game of polo, and a stick 
and ball are kept for their use. In some cases 
they are represented by images or material objects. 
They also reside in the chief official of the group, 
village, or family which forms their special clientele. 
The principal ceremony in the worship of thoumang 
lai is called the laiharaoba, literally ‘ pleasing tlie 
god.’ In every case the god has to be enticed from 
running water. The ceremony rouses_ him from a 
state of quiescence into activity, as is shown by 
his entering into some selected worshipper. The 
god benefits directly by the rite, which gives him 
strength so that he becomes thereby more potent 
to aid his worshippers. The process of enticing the 
deity varies somewhat according to the deity, and is 
accompanied by numerous subsidiary rites, mainly 
in order to avert all evil influence. Special pm- 
cautions have to be taken — e.g., clean fire must pa 
manufactured by means of a bamboo and a cane in 
cross friction. IDancing Ls a necessary accompani- 
ment of the rite, which often includes the u-se ol 
foul abuse — a feature which gives the god great 
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pleasure. While the ceremony is in process, social 
and sexual tabus, immediately paralleled by the 
customs of the hill-tribes, are strictly enforced, 
thus indicating that the purpose of the rite is to 
restore the solidarity of social life and to produce 
in the worshippers a sense of religious exaltation. 
The social divisions, resting on age and other lines 
of social cleavage, function separately on these 
interesting occasions. The offerings are in some 
cases such as render the active participation of 
professing Hindus a matter of some difficulty, but 
the difficulty is surmounted by substituting a Loi, 
a member, i.e., of the non-Hindu section of the 
community, for the Hindu believer for and by 
whom and on whose behalf the rite is performecl. 
The Hindu may salve his conscience by merely 
sniffing the savour of the sacrifice, unmindful of 
the fate of the Pir Alls of Bengal, who fell from 
orthodoxy by mischance in that manner. In 
general, the tendency would seem to be to sub- 
stitute offerings of fruit and flowers for animal 
flesh. Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised, 
probably at no very distant date. 

The priests of the ancient order are designated 
maibas and maibis, and are recruited by the ad- 
mission of those who become possessed by the deity 
at one of the high religious festivals. Inasmuch 
as sickness and disease are attributed to spiritual 
beings, the maiba is also the doctor of the com- 
munity, but here there are specialists, and the 
ractical knowledge of the maibas is far from 
espicable. . The wide-spread belief in possession 
as a token and source of abnormal power and re- 
ligious authority is beyond a doubt at the root of 
much that is important in Hindu doctrine. There 
is no evidence forthcoming as yet from Manipur to 
show that the priesthood is hereditary or that the 
members of the order, like bhakats and Jogls, are 
regarded nsnvanmukta {q,v.), or that their funeral 
rites differ from those of ordinary people. On its 
practical side the religion ministers to the simple 
needs of an agricultural community dependent on 
the regularity, adequacy, and seasonabuity of the 
rainfall for their subsistence. There are rites to 
secure rain and rites to stop excessive rain. Not 
the least interesting of the numerous rites to secure 
good fortune for the State is the annual selection 
of the chdhitaba, the person who gives his name 
to the year. Various means of divination are em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing for this office 
a person who Mall bring the good luck that is 
dependent on his personality. 

Beliefs in evil spirits, who accompany animals 
and fish, and are ever hurtful to mankind, in beau- 
tiful sirens who lure young men and make them 
insane, in vampires, in witchcraft, in the power of 
trees and of tree-spirits to cure as to cause sickness, 
and in the maleficent activity of the ghosts of those 
who die by violence or of women who die in child- 
birth are also notable features of their organized 
religious system. The rites which are performed 
for the purpose of protection and exorcism in 
these cases are full of interesting detail, but in 
general outline resemble the rites performed else- 
where on a similar level of culture for similar 
purposes. 

Literature. — W. McCulloch, ‘Account of the Talley of 
Munnipore,’ Selections from the Records of the Government of 
India (Ft ‘ " ■ - -xviH., Calcutta, 1859; T. C. 

Hodson, ' ‘ 1903; J. Shakespear, ‘The 

Kelision c'” ■■ . r, . .' ■■■; [1913] 409 B. 

T. C. Hodson. 

MANITU. — Maniiu, a word originally applied 
by the Eastern Algonquins to a spirit, is properly 
anil, ‘ spirit,’ with the sign to, meaning any spirit 
or genius in the shamanistio devil-cult of the 
Indians, and also any genius loci without the im- 
plication of evil. In consequence of the teaching 
of the missionaries, the conception of one Great 


Spirit became current among the Indians, and this 
was expressed by the word kit or keht prefixed to 
anit ; thus Keht-anit, or Kitanit (Kittanit), to 
which -was again added the syllable toil, meaning 
a mode of existence ; hence Kittanitownt, ‘ the 
existence (known as) the Great Anito,’ the para- 
phrase of God as taught by the missionaries. That 
the Indians themselves had evolved no such con- 
ception is abundantly manifested by the absence 
in any American language of a word capable of 
expressing the idea of God, the words used in John 
Eliot’s Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1663) and em- 
ployed by the Penobscot Indians, Kiehtan and 
Keitanitom, being merely variants of this artificial 
compound. As such the conception w'as introduced 
in opposition to a spirit variously called Hobbomoco, 
the Evil Spirit, or Malsum, ‘the Wolf.’ Another 
form of the latter appears to have been evolved in 
antithesis to a contracted form of Keitanitom, 
namely, Tan’tum, as opposed to Squantum, the 
Devil (‘angry god’). Manitu is, then, a general 
word for any sort of a dremonium, good or bad, 
and it has reached a higher significance by purely 
artificial means. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries did not invent the 
idea of a good spirit, or of an evil spirit, or of a 
spirit-creator. Wiat they did was to seize upon 
ideas already current in another form, fuse them, 
and present to the Indians the fusion (really con- 
fusion) as the embodiment of one unitary concep- 
tion. The Indians believed that a spirit might be 
a good or good-natured power, and that he might 
be an inimical power, and they also believed that 
a certain ancestral spirit had always been favour- 
ably disposed towards his children, but it was far 
from the thought of the Algonquins that there was 
an ever good and supreme Great Spirit, creator 
and benefactor, opposed to a Great Spirit of Evil. 
Wherever such ideas are found, they reflect the 
thought inherited from forefathers who had been 
under Christian influence. Thus the Mandans 
painted upon one side of the tent a figure repre- 
senting the Good Spirit and on the otiier side a 
figure representing the Evil Spirit, that they might 
be under the protection of both these powerful 
spirits ; but this is merely the degradation of 
teaching originally strange to them. They recog- 
nized certain spirits who aided and certain spirits 
wdio opposed them, but not as in any case Great 
Spirits. They believed rather that the ‘ medicine- 
man’ could control all spirits. Similarly, when 
the ‘epic’ of Kuldskap describes this god of the 
Passamaquoddies as the son of a divine unknown 
mother and antithetical to a twin evil spirit, as 
the principle of goodness opposed to a sort of Aliri- 
man, it must be remembered that the Passaraa- 
quoddies have long been under higher religious 
guidance than that of their medicine-men. Even 
the ‘vague faith in a Supreme Spirit’ ascribed to 
them is derived from the same source. What is 
original is the conception of a superior being, who 
is father of the special tribe or race that revere him 
as leader and helper. In general it may be said that 
worship is not paid to any evil spirit as such, but also 
that worship is not paid to any good spirit as such. 

The manitu is often confused wuth the wakan of 
western tribes. But the latter is often less a spirit 
than a power, like the mana (q.v.) of the Poly- 
nesians, which lies inherent in certain objects as 
well as in certain men. Its possession gives power, 
not, to the Indian’s thought, a supernatural power, 
but a perfectly natural, although unusual, power. 
Between the twm conceptions lies that of the 
ordinary oke,_ w’hich at bottom is one with wakan, 
but is conceived as sometimes a spirit and some- 
times a spiritual power. There is some correspond- 
ing -woru to be found in most of the languages of 
the American Indians, and every one of them con 
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notes a power which may he called spiritual. 
Sometimes it is the purely shamanistic power con- 
tained in the medicine-hag, which is not really a 
medicine-bag at all, but a collection of objects of 
fetisliistic nature, and sometimes it is a spirit, 
embodied or disembodied, such as the spirit of a 
waterfall, the spirit of thunder, the spirit of 
animals, etc. It is a mysterious force which may 
inhere in matter or may make itself felt as an ex- 
pression of spirit. The powers of nature have it, 
generally ivinds, storms, productive earth, and 
animals all have it, though some in larger amount 
than others. Pinally, men have it in certain cases. 
But there is no sharp distinction between this 
power and that found in spirits proper, where it 
becomes individualized. It is this very power 
that is the ‘ medicine ’ of the conjurer aud nature- 
subduing priest. Whether it be called manitu, 
uka (oki), wakan, or even ku (in Maya form), it is 
always the same thing under a shifting terminology, 
except that among certain tribes it is more apt to 
bo conceived as impersonal and among others as 
personal. Maniiu is generally persons^, wakan is 
generally impersonal, but the alternate use of 
either is not unusual. Wakan has been defined 
by Brinton {Myths of the New World, p. 45) as 
‘ supernatural in its etymological sense,’ in that it 
means in the forms current among the Iroquois 
and Dakotas, namely, oke and wakan respectively, 
something ‘ above,’ and Brinton interprets this as 
super in the sense of supernatural. But it is more 
probable that the word means super in the sense 
of superior. These Iroquois and Dakota forms are 
etymologically allied, and a possible connexion 
with Sioux oyhte may be admitted ; but it would 
be unprofitable to attempt, ivith Brinton, to connect 
these terms with the above-mentioned ksi of the 
Mayas. The ‘ Quaker ’ of the Powhatans is another 
form of the same word, the quaker gods being, 
however, not the higher but the lesser spirits. 
This word, like Tan’tum and Squantum above, is 
an adaptation from approximately corresponding 
Indian sounds (Quaker is qui-oki, ‘small spirits^ 
and contains the oki of the Iroquois and Algon- 
quins, but it is not probable that it is one with 
tlie southern huaca, ku, etc. The Algonquin oki 
means a spirit of any sort — e.g., the spirit of a body 
of water, or the spirit of winter — and expresses also 
the idea of a distinctly demoniac power ruling the 
winds, but not in a devilish manner ; for, especially 
among the Hurons, the oki gives good fortune and 
regulates the winds for the benefit of the good 
Indian. It also implies a ghost, and in this respect 
dilTers from the conception of anit {manitu}, though 
in other respects it is difficult to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the anit {manitu) and the oki', 
perhaps, as appears from the geographical distribu- 
tion of the two words, the amt was confined to the 
East, while the oki penetrated from the West to 
the Eastern tribes. 

The manitu of greatest authority among the 
Algonquins was Michabo, and an analysis of this 
peculiar being shows that he was far from being a 
supreme spirit. Like many of the Indian spirits, 
he was a very superior animal, Michabo meaning 
‘ great hare’ (originally manibozho). This manitu 
was revered from the Northern line of the States 
to Virginia and from the East as far West as the 
Mississippi. He was represented as the originator 
of all the system of conjuring and exorcizing which 
makes the real science of tiie medicine-man ; he 
ruled the winds and guarded his people, but was 
as often tricked and deceived as he in turn tricked 
and deceived ; he was for the most part a humorous 
bufibon, whose exploits amused the Indians, as 
those of Brer Rabbit amuse the Negroes. On the 
other hand, he is referred to as ‘ the hare that 
made the moon,’ and he is even said to have created 


the earth. But as creator he is not dignified, nor 
even serious. It is more natural to him to hunt, 
and, when autumn comes, to smoke his last pipe 
before turning in to sleep through the winter. It 
is the smoke of his last pipe that makes the haze 
in the air of autumn. That he originally came 
from the East, and, according to the earlier 
accounts, sends (not creates) the sun and moon out 
of the East, has led to the ingenious conjecture 
that Michabo has come from a confusion of wabos, 
‘hare,’ with wabi, ‘light’ (Brinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. 165). There is the greatest con- 
fusion in the form of the name now knoivn as 
Michabo, which appears as Missibizi and Messou 
as well as Nanibozho and Manibozho, apparently 
because the name was sometimes rendered michi 
(‘great’) and sometimes manitu (‘spirit’), with 
wabos, ‘ hare.’ That is, Michabo was thought of 
as the ‘spirit-hare’ or as the ‘ great hare,’ and this 
‘hare,’ according to Brinton, is a later Indian 
mistake for * light.’ Although the words are alike, 
and wabi means ‘ white ’ {wapa means the eastern 
light), yet nothing is more apt to lead one astray 
than reliance upon such etymological chances. 
We are, then, far from agreeing with Brinton when 
he says that ‘beyond a doubt this is the com- 
pound in the names Michabo and Manibozho which 
therefore means the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Light, the Dawn’ {ih. p. 166). Much as Brinton 
has done for American studies, he wrote under the 
dawn-myth influence of his day and probably 
laid more stress upon etymology than upon eth- 
nology. The truth is that the ‘ great hare ’ is the 
interpretation best justified in aceordance with 
Indian belief and tradition. Michabo was a de- 
moniac animal of kindly disposition and endowed 
with a great magician’s knowledge and cunning, 
which, however, could not keep him out of ludicrous 
difficulties. He was not a god, still less a god of 
goodness, but, as has been said of similar Indian 
spirits, a spirit of good-nature. He is the son of 
the wind, one of four brothers born at a birth, but 
he took command of them. As they were bom 
North, South, East, and West, it seems as if he 
represented one of the four winds. Yet the earW 
missionaries declared that he and the four winds 
were the chief Algonquin gods. As expressed in 
the account of the year 1616, Michabo and the four 
winds were the only gods that the Algonquins had 
at that time. Further, it must be remembered 
that Michabo is sometimes portrayed (as among 
the New Jersey Indians) as a aevil, while at others 
he is represented as the ‘ ancestor ’ — a terra which 
has often led to the false conclusion that believers 
in an ancestor-spirit must necessarily believe in a 
creator-god. Other tribes also have ancestral or 
at least specially revered animals, such as the bear, 
deer, and wolf of the Mohigans. None of the 
Western or Southern American Indians had the 
conception of a Creator-God, but many of them 
derived their stock from certain animals. To tins 
class of animal-gods Michabo, the greatest manttu 
of the East, appears to belong. The history of the 
brothers is tofei in various forms in various tribes, 
and has been interpreted as additional evidence 
that, when there is a good and a bad brother, we 
have a fundamental dualism, which, however, is 
unsubstantiated by any close analysis even of the 
tales as handed down. In the Iroquois version 
there are two brothers, the Beautiful Spint ana 
the Ugly Spirit or Good Mind and Bad Mind, as 
interpreted by the missionaries. But these are in 
reality the two brothers, ‘White’ and ‘Dark, 
loskena and T.awiskara, who contend with one 
another till Wliite Spirit conquers and rules from 
the East. Both are grandchildren of the moon, 
but loskeha becomes ‘ father of mankind an 
expression which means that he is the ancestor oi 
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the Iroquois. He destroyed the frog, which had 
made earth a desert hy swallo-wing all the water, 
and he learned the wisdom of the tortoise which 
supports the world, namely, how to make fire, 
loskeha gave this hmowledge to man. Yet here 
the brother is not represented as an animal ; it is 
a simple conflict of white and dark, or light and 
darkness, a cultnre-myth which the Algonquins 
ke^t in animal-form, while the Iroquois preserved 
or invented it without basing the myth upon any- 
thing save the natural antithesis of light and dark- 
ness (of. art. Dualism [American]). It is this 
myth that caused the belief in American Indian 
dualism to receive wide acceptance, as it was thus 
originally interpreted hy Br^beuf in 1626. 

As the word manitu has been widely used by 
ethnologists, it has naturally lost somewhat its 
original signification and (^at the same time has 
gained a new connotation, so that it has come to 
mean special forms of spirit-power more or less 
unknown to the Algonquins. Thus it has come 
to denote the personal guardian-spirit of certain 
Western tribes which has occasionally arisen out 
of the personal guardian of an individual. The 
mythical ancestor of a village at a certain period 
in his life retires into solitude, and after fasting 
and prayer is rewarded with the vision of a certain 
animal, which then becomes his totem. This is 
adopted by his clan ; and, when the clan becomes 
part of a larger tribal organization, it still remains 
as the guardian of the clan, though with a marked 
tendency to become simply a totem-crest. The 
tutelary guardian-wuinifM thus becomes a mere 
symbol. Sometimes such crests become merely 
the property of certain families. The ancestors 
who received the ioiem-manitu received with it 
the powers or privileges still retained hy the 
proUgis of the spirits, who continue to appear to 
the young men of the tribe, and the possession of 
these secrets forms the basis for the secret societies 
widely spread among the Indians of the North- 
West. This is the ‘individual totem ’ acquired by 
every youth at puberty, which, when the organiza- 
tion of the clan is in a decayed state, is no longer 
identical with that of the ancestor and is no longer 
inherited. The youth at this period wanders from 
his father’s lodge and in a secluded spot fasts and 
cries to the spirits, inviting any one of them to 
become his spiritual patron (of. art. Communiok 
WITH Deitv [American]). During this period, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or 
reptile of which he dreams he considers to be the 
one designated hy the Great Spirit of the tribe for 
his mysterious protector during life. He then 
returns home, kills such an animal as he has seen 
in his dream, and preserves its skin in his mystery- 
bag (‘medicine-bag’). It is possible that the 
individual manitu, though in some cases a later 
development than the clan-totem, is in other cases, 
notably among the Eastern tribes, of independent 
origin and as antique as the totem-nianifM. Even 
among the Eastern Algonquins the acquisition of a 
specifd nianitM-spirit in animal form by the youth 
who fasts is not unknown. 

LnERATORE.— G. CatUn, The North American Indians^, 
London, 1842 ; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the Neto World, New 
York, 1863, The American Race, do. 1891; A. H. Keane, Man, 
Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899 ; Relation de la nouvelle 
France pour ran 16S7 (and Bubsequent years) ; H. Webster, 
Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908. The earliest source 
of Information is contained in the Relations of the early mission- 
aries. Brinton and Webster {opp. citt.) give full bibliographies. 
The Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
should bo consulted tor modern conditions. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

MAffJU^Rl. — Like the majority of Buddhist 
‘gods,’ Maujusrl is represented under various 
aspects: (1) in the Great Vehicle, or MahaySna 
(g.u.), properly so called, he is a hodhisnttva, an 
entirely Buddhist personage in definition if not in 


origin (his origin is obscure; cf. AvalokiteSvara) ; 
(2) in the ‘ Tantric Vehicle,’ which is of very early 
date and is not always distinguished from the Great 
Vehicle proper, Maiijusri becomes one of the names, 
and often the principal ‘ exponent,’ of the Supreme 
Being; (3) the cult of ManjuSri, originating in 
India, took a peculiar development in China: it 
probably spread from China into Nepal, where 
Mafijusri is the mythical giver of civilization. 

1. As bodhisattva. — The roost ancient of his 
numerous names is perhaps Manjugho?a, ‘pleasant 
voice.’ His usual epithet is kumdra, or ktimdra- 
hhuta, ‘young man,’ ‘royal prince’;^ this title, 
whatever its origin, means technically a bodhisattva 
at the stage when, having received consecration 
(dbhiseka) as a prince, he is associated with the 
power of a Buddha and becomes his right arm (see 
Bodhisattva, vol. ii. p. 748*). He is named in the 
first rank of bodhisattvas, before AvalokiteSvara, 
at the heMning of the Lotus of the True Law 
(translated into Chinese A.d. 147-186), where he 
is represented (eh. xi.) as a great converter. The 
‘ scholastic ’ sutras and devotional works give him 
as a type of bodhisattva, relate his vow, attribute 
to him moral counsel for the conduct of true 
believers of the Great Vehicle, and celebrate his 
power.® Legend associates him with the revelation 
of the books of the Prajnapdramitd.^ Revealer of 
the Prajha, god of the Word, he is the patron cf 
the Great Vehicle, of the ‘ second dispensation,’ and 
becomes the god of wisdom, a personage of high 
importance. According to Ea-Iiian (see J. Legge, 
Fd~Hien, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, 

1886, p. 46), the followers of the MahaySna wor- 
shipped the Prajiid, Manjuiri, and Avalokitefivara. 
We have many images of MaSju^rl; the most 
ancient, with two arms, are those which make his 
characteristic mark the Pra^hd carried upon a lotus. 

2 . As Tantric god. — It is in the Tfintrio section 
of the Tibetan scriptures (Rgyud, Kanjur as well 
as Tanjur) that MaujuSrl takes an extraordinary 
development.* Half a dozen Tantras [Kanjur) 
hear his name ; among them is ‘ The List of the true 
Names of Maujusrl Jfiana-sattva.’ ' The last term, 

‘ Essence-of-knowledge (?),’ ° is opposed to the name 
bodhisattva, and is more dignified. We find it 
again in one of the numerous magic rituals devoted 

1 On this expression see H. Kem, In SBE xii. (1884] 4 ; cf. 
Saddharmapupgarlka, ed. H. Kem end B. Nanjio, Petrograd, 
1903 ft., p. 66 : ‘A certain Buddha will live twelve cosmic ages, 
not counting the time he is kumdra.' 

* Various legends are told of his former human lives, but they 
are not so developed os the legends relating to Maitreya. See 
(1) E. Chavannes, ‘ Le Sutra de la paroi oocidentale de I’insorip- 
tion de Kiu-yong Koan,' in Melanges Harlez, Leyden, 1896, 

S , 76 (this siitra is a dhdraxn, sacred to Vairochana, ‘the 
rilliant,’ the Buddha to whom Manjuiri is sometimes sub- 
ordinated); (2) the Mafijutriguvakfetravyuha (translated into 
Chinese A.n. 300), where ManJuSri tells how he took his bodhi- 
sattva vow : ‘ I do not wish to become a Buddha quickly, because 
I wish to remain to the last in this world to save its beings ’ ; 
‘In oil my existences I wish to follow the example of Ak^obhya 
and be a monk’ i6ik.^dsamuchchaya, Petrograd, 1902, p. 13); 
(3) the MahjuSrivikrigita (translated into Chinese in 313), a 
book patronised by the Madhyamikas, giving the story of the 
conversion of a light woman by Jlanju^ri in the guise of a 
handsome young man ; the only real sin of the bodhisattva is 
the sin of hatted [Sik^dsamuchehaya, p. 149). AU these works 
are scholastic, os is the Bodhipak^anirdesa, an account bv 
Man]u4ri of the ‘ wings ’ (paifo) of illumination. The devotion 
to Maujusrl, the virtue of his name, which protects against all 
female birth, and his glorification as the hero (liiro) are to be 
noted. ManJuSri is one of the saviours and patrons invoked in 
the • Stanzas of Good.Practico ’ [Bhadracharydnathd), one of the 
classical texts used every day by the Buddhists of the Great 
Vehicle (Sik^dsamuchehaya, pp. 297, 365 ; Rodhicharydvatdra 
lintrod. d la pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 1907, p. 8 t.JX 
STaranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismus, tr. A. Semefner. 
Petrograd, 1869, p. 58. 

4 See P. Cordier, Catalogue du foods tibetain de la BiblloVtioue 
nationale, ill., Paris, 1810. 
s Ndmasamgiti, ed. J, P. Minayell, Petrograd, 1887. 

« Probably this term has been invented on the model of 
bodhisattva for the purpose of impb'ing something more sublime, 
and yet more mysterious, than the word bodhisattva- Tha 
heapmg up of terms is characteristic. 
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by tlie Tanjur to Maiijuiri: ‘spell {sadhana) of 
tae Adibuddha, the Essence-of-knowledge Mau- 
jnsri,’ ‘ which begins as follows : 

• Honiago to the Buddha of the heginning’, the middle, and the 
end, free from every stain of sin, a body immaculate by nature, 
primordial Buddha/ 

Sadhanas (spells) are magical operations by means 
of which the worshipper brings a deity into his 
presence in order to identify himself with the 
deity — which is not difficult to accomplish, since 
every man is essentially nothing but deity, though 
particularized and stained. These operations in- 
clude ‘ diagrams ’ {mandalas), ‘ geometrical figures 
formed of squares and circles, more or less orna- 
mented, and inscribed -within each other, upon 
which is ranged an endless succession of deities’ 
represented by magic syllables.^ Manjusrl often 
occupies the centre of these mandalas. 

Tantric gods have two aspects, a ‘right hand’ 
aspect and a ‘ left hand ’ (or erotic) aspect. Under 
the former Manjusrl is called ‘ Lord of speech of 
the ontological Universe’ (Dharraadhatuvagisvara) ; 
under the latter he is ‘ Diamond-Love,’ ‘ Thunder- 
bolt-Love’ (Vajranahga).* His right-band aspect 
is seen from the following : 

‘Qu’on B'identifia Dharmadhatn-Vagi^vara, qul a le corps 
tout blano, quatre faces, huit bras ; les cinq Bouddhas [who 
represent the five kinds of knowledge of which Slaujuiri is the 
synthesis] ornent sa couronno de joyaux ... les deux mains 
(orig-inelles) font la geste de I’enseignement ; les trois autrcs de 
droite tiennent le glaive, la flfcohe, la hache ; lea trois autres de 
gauche, le livre do la Prajua.’ ^ 

Here, Foucher goes on to say, the book, the four 
arms (the eight is simply a multiple), and especially 
the four faces, suggest representations of Brahma. 
Grunwedel remarks that Manju4ri and Brahma 
share the favours of a common &akti (divine energy, 
feminine aspect, of a god), Sarasvati.“ 

It is noteworthy also that the Ndmasarnglti 
(viii. 19) gives Brahma among the names of 
iusri. As soon as the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
became ‘ gods,’ they inevitably became gods after 

f lindu fashion : Avalokita has more luceness to 
iva, and Mauju;§rl to Brahma. Manjusrl always 
occupies an important, and often the chief, place 
in Buddhist polytheism. 

3 . As developed in China. — ^E. Huber was the 
first to observe that the canon of one of the Buddhist 
schools of the Little Vehicle, or Hinayana (g.w.), 
contained traditions foreign to India — e.g., the 
legend of a town of Khotan — and he wondered, 
therefore, whether ‘ this canon had not been con- 
siderably augmented and modified in Turkestan 
itself.’® It is now certain that ‘Serindia’^ and, 
later, China itself collaborated in thedevelopmentof 
Buddhism. The story of Maniu.4rl, who, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim,® now dwells in China, who 
is represented in the miniatures of theNepaleseMSS 
as a god worshipped in China,® and who, according 
to the Nepalese tradition, came from China to 
Nepal, is interesting from tliis point of -view.^® 

LrreiiATTOB. — ^TMs is sufilciently cited In the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PODSSIN. 

1 J{ldnasattvama!\}UiSri- adibuddha -sddhana (flgyud-ligrel, 
vol. 71) (according to a transcription by P. Cordier). 

® A, Foucher, Catalogue dee pcinturee nipdlaises et tibitaines 
de la eollection B. U. Uodgson, Paris, 1897, p. 24. 

^ On the word vajra, ‘diamond,’ 'adamant,' ‘thunderbolt,’ 
etc., SCO art. TjN-niA. 

* Foucher, Btude sur Viconographie bouddhique, !i. (Paris, 
1905) 47. 

® lb. ; cf. also vol. i. (Paris, 1900) p. 114 ; A. Grunwedel, 
Uythologie des Bnddhistmts, Leipzig, 1900, p. 138 ; J. Burgess, 
ArcA. Survey of Wreteni India, London, 1876. 

4 Bludes de liitirature bouddhique, viii., ‘ La Destruction de 
Romka ’ (Bull, de I'Eeale franc, de I’ExtrUme-Orient, vi. [1906] 
835). 

1 From the Pamir mountains to the Groat Wall. 

8 I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takaknsu, 
Oxford, 1S93, p. ICO. 

t Foucher, Etude sur Pxeonographie, li. 42, 115. 

It Cf. S. L6vi, Le Hipat, Paris, 1905-03, i. 330-347. Of ancient 
sources Bco B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of Eepal and Tibet, London, 1374, and E. 
Bumouf, Lotus de ta Bonne Lot. Paris. 1852. 


MAN OF SIN — See Antichrist, Eschatol. 

OGY, 

MANTRAS.— See Charms and Amulets (In 
dian). Magic (Iranian). 

MANU. — See Law (Hindu). 

I 

MAORIS.— See Polynesia. 

MARA. — It seems that during the so-caUed lata 
Vedic period, new gods, gods of a new style, were 
created. They ivear, on the one hand, an aspect 
which is popular and mythological, and, on the 
other, one which is sacerdotal and esoteric ; they 
are the expression of a pantheistic and pessimistic 
philosophy ; but they, nevertheless, appeal to devo- 
tion and worship. Brahma-brahman is the most 
eminent among them. Kala, ‘ Time,’ creator and 
destroyer, Kama, ‘ Desire,’ a cosmical entity, and 
many others may be embodied in the figures of the 
popular pantheon. Our Brahmanio information 
on these gods is, as a rule, scanty, and, in many 
cases, we are largely indebted to Buddhist or epic 
sources. 

This is the case with Mara, ivho is not unknoivn 
in the Atharvaveda, that aristocratic compendium 
of demonology ; he is an important figure in Bud- 
dhism, and the Upanisads show the elaboration of 
the ideas which constitute his frame in Buddhism. 

_ The Atharvaveda joins together Yama, the old 
Aryan king of the dead, Mrtyu, Death, Agha 
Mara, the evil slayer or hateful murderer, Nirrtua, 
the destroyer, and 6 arva, the prototype of Siva (vi. 
xciii. 1). Elseivhere (xi. viii. 19) it mentions the 
‘deities called Misfortune, or 111, or Hvil’ (papmano 
nama devatdh), and has deprecatory invocations 
(VI. xxvi.1-2, cxiii. 2, x-\ai. i. 29) to Misfortune (pap- 
man). Mara, or Mrtyu, is Death personified, the 
od who kills, and he has already acquired his Bud- 
hist qualification pdpman, ‘tne evil one’ (Pali, 
papiman). With this dark figure may be identified 
Yama or Sarva, also a mythological god. 

That is what we know of Jlara from the oldest 
literature. He quickly acquired a metaphysical 
and moral significance. For the thinkers of the 
age of the Brabmanas and of the Upanisads, who 
admit transmigration and are anxious to find the 
path to the other shore of transmigration, Mara, 
or Death, may be regarded as the sovereign of this 
subsolar universe : whoever obtains a passage be- 
yond the sun reaches the realm of immortality. 
For the common people, the recurrence of birth 
and death is the rule ; the sun is Death. The 
legend of Nachiketas in the Kdthaka Upani^ad 
is of importance for the history of Death; a 
young Brahman descends to Hades, and, un- 
moved by aU promises of transient pleasures, 
wrings from Yama, the god of deatli, the secret 
of that which lies beyond death and the means of 
liberation from death, this only means being the 
knoivledge of Brahman which confers immortality. 
H. Oldenberg rightly compares this Nachiketas- 
Yama legend ivith the Buddha -Mara legend. 
Buddha also rejects the offers of Mara in order to 
obtain the sximmum bonum ; but, ivhereas Yama 
is benevolent and himself reveals the liberating 
truth to Nachiketas with only the habitual jealous 
reluctance of a god, Mara is the evil one, the 
tempter.^ 

In the Buddhist scriptures all these premisses are 
fully developed. Mara actnally assumes tlie role 
of the sovereign of the world, both of men and oi 
gods ; god of death, he is also the god of the living, 
ivho are only the food of death ; be is the god of 
re-birth. Mara is Kilmn, ‘ Desire,’ since ;aesiro is 
the raison dfitre of birth and death ; and, because 
1 Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. Hoey, 5 >. 51. 
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Buddha is the deliverer from death and birth, 
Mara is the personal enemy of Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, the evil one, the tempter of Buddha and 
Buddha’s disciples. 

The dogmatic position of Mara is clear in all 
our texts : Mara embodies desire, the universal 
fetterer, the sensual life both here and in the other 
world. 

In scholasticism three Maras — dcvajtutra mara, 
the deity Mara, maranamara, Mara as death, 
and kleiamara, Mara as vices and passions — are 
distinguished. In ancient times these Maras were 
confused. Mara is not an allegory in the Pali 
stories of temptations ; he is a demon ; he is spoken 
of as Namuchi, a Vedic demon killed by Indra. 

It follows that mythological features are not 
wanting, even in the oldest tales of the Pali canon. 
They are not, however, predominant. We are 
actually confronted with the temptation of Buddha 
by Mara’s dau^ters; but these daughters are 
Desire, Unrest, Pleasure (Tanha, Arati, and Rati). 
It has been said that these stories — the interven- 
tion of Mara in order to make the future Buddha 
abandon his austerities (a common topic in the 
Mahabharata : gods grow jealous of the power 
acquired by penitents, and dispatch fair damsels 
to trouble their meditation), or in order to make 
Buddha reach nirvana prematurely — are only 
poetical descriptions of the crises de conscience of 
^akyamuni. This view is hy far too rationalistic. 
Such stories, it may be, were looked upon in this 
light by some philosophers or ‘modernists,’ but it 
is safer to admit that the Buddhists believed in 
a divine enemy of the eternal welfare of men, and 
embodied this enemy in the traditional god of 
death. Mythical and folk-lore accretions, as 
well as Boholastio concoctions, naturally follow 
from such a belief. Monks and nuns, especially 
when living in the ‘hermitages,’ knew that Mfira 
could appear to them under any form, and ensnare 
them into philosophical discussions. 

The Sanskrit sources, late when compared with 
the Pali ones, but not insignificant even for the 
restitution of the passages which they have in 
common with Pali, indulge in much more dra- 
matic and woidd-be poeticM descriptions of Mara’s 
attacks upon Sakyamuni. Some episodes are en- 
tirely unltnown in the Tipitaka, viz. the battle for 
the bodhi-tiee, the possession of which, for the 
compilers of the Lahtavistara, seems to be almost 
identified with the possession of the bodhi, the 
Enlightenment, itself. 

It has been pointed out that even in the Pali 
canon the Mara-stories show a gradual develop- 
ment, and that the inventions to be found in the 
more modern biographies of Sakyamuni, the Lolita- 
vistara and the BuddhacJuxrita, mark afurther point 
in this development. There is truth in this state- 
ment — the multiplication of Mara’s daughters and 
their counter-attacks, a large part of the mise en 
scdne of the Lalitavistara, are not archaic — but 
the course of the development is not necessarily 
a chronological one. Less or more mythological 
versions may be productions of the same age in 
different circles. 

It appears that the Mara folklore has been more 
luxuriant than can be judged from the Pali canon. 
Some bits of popular follclore which have found 
their way into the authorized literature may be 
regarded as fragments of a larger cycle. It is only 
by a mere chance that we know that M5ra roams 
everywhere, * in the visible shape of murky smoki- 
ness,’ ^ to catch the souls of the dying. 

It is worth wliile mentioning that Mara, who is 
often associated with Brahma {‘ the world of men 
and gods with Brahma and hlara’), has no fixed 

1 See O. A. F. Rhve Davids, Buddhist Psj/chologi/f London, 
1914, p. 21 ; 1. 222, ili. 124. 


abode, no heaven of his own, in the official cos- 
mology of the Sarvastivndins (see art. Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

See art. Tesiptatiok (Buddhist) for the comparison between 
the Buddhist stories of temptation and the Go^els. 

LiTERATmiE. — E. Senart, Bssai sur la Ugende du Suddha, 
Paris, 18S2 ; E, Windisch, 31ura and Buddha, Leipzig, 1895 ; 
H. Oidenberg, Buddha, tr. W. Hoey, London, lSS2,pp. SI, 84; 
H. Kem, HiUoire du Bouddhisme dans I’Inde, Fr. tr., G. Huet, 
2 vols., Paris, 1901, i. 52, 78, 180, 219 ; L. de la Valide Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Opinions sur I'histoire de la dogmatigue, do. 
1909, p. 227 ; R. C. Chiiders, Diet, of the Pali Language, 
London, 1875, s.v, ‘Maro.’ 

Original sources, Vedic, Pali, and Sanskrit, have been studied 
by Senart and Windisch. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PoUSSIN. 

MARCIONISM. — I, The founder. — According 
to the earliest and most reliable accounts, Marcion 
was a shipmaster (nauclerits, or vavrgs) of Pontus, 
and may have been a native of Sinope. The story ^ 
which makes him the son of a Christian bishop in 
that region, and declares that he was excommuni- 
cated by his father for corrupting a virgin, is, on 
the whole, improbable, and may have been based 
on a misunderstanding of some phrase about his 
corrupting the doctrinal purity of the Church. It 
is possible that he was born and bred a pagan, and 
was converted to Christianity about the time of his 
journey to Rome. But the fact that his system 
of doctrine is based entirely on the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures makes it, on the whole, more 
probable that he spent his youth in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion arrived in Rome in or near A.D. 140 — 
'after the death of Hyginus,’ according to Hip- 
polytus (see Epiph. Ear. xlii.). Whether or not 
a recent convert, he at first became a zealous 
member of the Roman Church, to which, according 
to Tertullian (de Prwscr. 30), he presented the sum 
of 200,000 sesterces. But before long trouble arose 
through his falling under the influence of the Syrian 
teacher Cerdo, who had a certain connexion with 
the Gnostics, and whose distinctive doctrine was that 
‘the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For tlie former was known, 
but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteoue, hut 
the other benevolent ’ (Iren. Barr. I. xxvii. 1). 

It is easy to see how Cerdo’s teaching would lead 
Marcion into uncomfortable relations with the 
orthodox Church ; and it is not surprising to learn 
that his gift of money w'as returned to him, and 
that he was placed outside the pale. This took 
place about the year 144, and from that date the 
Marcionite propaganda must have been active, 
since Justin Martyr tells us in his First Apology 
(c. 160) that Marcion 

' by the help of devils has caused many of every nation to speak 
blasphemies, and to deny that God Is the maker of this universe, 
and to assert that some other being greater than He has dons 
greater works ’ (xxvi.). 

Tertullian, -who was writing his adversus Mar- 
cionem in 207 or 208, places the activity of Marcion 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (‘ sub Pio impius ’). 
Irenteus (loc. cit.) says that Cerdo came to Rome 
in the episcopate of Hyginus (c. 137-141), and that 
his successor Marcion flourished under Anioetus 
(154-166). In view of the difierent statements, ■vve 
may conclude that Marcion became active as a 
teacher some years before 150, and that his activity 
ended before or about the time of the death of 
Anicetus. For Marcion’s own death no date can 
be definitely assigned. 

2 . The doctrine. — ^The teaching of Marcion may 
be reviewed under five heads ; (a) theology proper, 
or the doctrine of God, (6) Christology, (c) criticism 

1 This account, which was unknown to Tertullian, may be 
traced through Epiphanius to Hippolytus. The Armenian 
version is thus given by Eznik (6th cent.): ‘This Marcion was a 
native of Pontus, the son of a bishop. And having corrupted a 
virgin, ho went into exile on account of his father’s having ex- 
pelled him from the Church. And going to Rome at that time 
to seek absolution Qit. penitence) and not obtaining it. he wai 
irritated against the Faith ' (Against the Sects, bk. iv.). 
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and exegesis of the Scriptures, {d) the application 
of religion to practical life, and (e) the ritual of 
worship. 

(a) Theology . — In theolo^ Marcion’s main asser- 
tion was that the just God of the law and of the 
OT generally was other than and inferior to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, the chief attribute 
of the latter being goodness or loving-kindness. 
The idea of a dual godhead seems to have come 
from the Gnostics through Cerdo, and this fact 
may he connected ■with the (otherwise doubtful) 
statement by Clement of Alexandria [Strom. Tli. 
x-vii. 107) that Marcion, ‘ being contemporary with ’ 
Basilides and Valentinus, ‘companied with them 
as an elder with younger men.’ At all events, 
Marcion’s theology diflered from the Gnostic in 
excluding any doctrine of mons, and, indeed, any 
element which could not be derived from his inter- 
metation of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.^ 
His teaching was not in any sense pagan. His lost 
work named the Antitheses contained the proofs of 
his theology, which were attained by placing utter- 
ances by and concerning God in the OT side by 
side wth opposed statements by Jesus and Paul 
about God in the NT. 

He further differed from the Gnostics by abstain- 
ing from any attempt at a completed speculative 
system. The contrasts which he drew out were 
final, and he did not seek to harmonize them in a 
higher principle ; for him the two dpxaC were and 
remained completely separate, in spite of the moral 
superiority or the God of the NT. The logical 
weakness of the position is well shown by Ter- 
tullian. On the one hand, the introduction of 
number or plurality was inconsistent wth the 
essence of true godhead; and, on the other, the 
interposition of the good God — ‘the Stranger’ — in 
a world which had been created by and belonged 
to another was an obvious stumbling-block. 

(d) Christology. — The mode of self-revelation 
employed by the good God was, according to 
Marcion, that_ ‘ in the 15th year of the reign of 
Tibpius He [i.e. Jesus Christ) came do'wn to the 
Galiltean city of Capernaum ’ — to which Tertullian 
adds the e.xplanation, ‘ of course meaning from the 
heaven of the Creator, to which He had previously 
descended from His OAvn ’ [adv. Marc. iv. 7). The 
relation of Christ to the good God His Father does 
not seem to have been otherwise defined than by 
the idea of sonship. Of the human experience and 
suffering of Christ Marcion took a wholly Docetic 
view. Rejecting the Gospel accounts of ahmnan 
birth, he represented the supposed sudden appear- 
ance of Christ in the year 29 as an entirely new 
phenomenon, without any root in the past history 
either of the people or of the human race. And, 
while he regarded the life of Christ on earth and 
His crucifixion as the means of salvation for men, 
he nevertheless believed that our Lord suffered 
only in appearance. On the other hand, he did 
accept the historical facts narrated in those portions 
of the Third Gospel (see below) which he believed 
to be genuine, and shared the belief of his time in 
other elements of the Christian creed ; thus he laid 

g eat stress on our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
is preaching to the men of former generations 
who were there confined. 

Again, os he believed in two Gods, he also re- 
cognized two Christs. According to him, the 
Messianic prophecies of the OT were true predic- 
tions, referring, however, not to Jesus Christ but 
to another Messiah who was to appear later as the 
messenger of the just God of the OT. But his 
exposition of the work of this Messiah does not 

1 Marcion appears to hare held the independent, though 
p-aasive, existence of vXtj, or matter. He certainly did not 
attribute to it the degree of activity which some of his follo'wers 
did. In hla view the Creator (i.e. the Just God or God of the 
law) waa the ruler of the whole material universe. 


.seem to have proceeded beyond applying to him 
the language of OT prophecy. 

(c) Criticism and exegesis of the Seriptures.~\-a 
his dealing with the Scriptures Marcion combined 
a high estimate of the objective truth of the OT as 
a historical document with a startling and audaci- 
ous subjective criticism of the NT. His mode of 
handling each was largely dictated by the neces- 
sities of his position. Convinced of the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the theologies of the 
OT and of that which he regarded as the genuine 
kernel of the NT, he naturally laid stress on every 
narrative, discourse, or even verse in the Jewish 
Scriptures which seemed to him to set forth the 
Jewish as opposed to the Christian view. His 
treatment of the OT has at least one great merit — 
he rejected allegorical explanations such as were 
current among the Gnostics ; he took the history 
literally, and laid f'uU stress on its distinctive 
characteristics. In the NT, on the other band, 
while he similarly preferred the literal to the 
allegorical explanation, he proceeded ruthlessly in 
the way of cutting out such books or portions of 
books as did not fit in with his view of the facts, 
and in re-editing the text to any extent on sub- 
jective grounds. As the Third Gospel seemed on 
the whole to suit best the requirements of his 
theology, he adopted this, though in a mutilated 
and much altered state, as the only reliable portion 
of the historical ■writings contained in the NT, To 
him Paul was the only true apostle of the Master, 
and he believed that the Third Gospel — which he 
did not call Luke’s — had been written under Paul’s 
supervision and expressed Paul’s view of the life of 
Christ, The other Evangelists* he regarded as 
handing on a false Judaic tradition which had 
grown up among the Twelve, and he therefore re- 
lected their works tn toto. In the rest of the NT 
he accepted only ten Pauline Epistles, rejecting 
the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
rest of the NT ■writings so far as known to him. 
Amd in the ten Epistles he used considerable free- 
dom in rejecting or altering passages ■\vhieh con- 
flicted with his views. An understanding of his 
detailed treatment of the NT can be best obtained 
by reading the fourth and fifth books of Ter- 
tullian’s adv. Marcionem. 

(d) The application of religion to practical life . — 

It is easy to see that, however arbitrary and sub- 
jective was Marcion’s attitude in relation to the 
Christian tradition and its literature, his main 
interest in the matter was not speculative or theo- 
retical, but religious and practical.^ This is shoiyn 
by the fact that he attempted no higher synthesis, 
but allowed what seemed to him the irreconcilable 
opposition between the Creator and the NT God to 
continue until the end of time. To him the means 
of salvation was faith in Jesus Christ and in His 
Father. This faith was to issue in an ascetic life 
which despised and rejected the works of the 
Creator, so far as the conditions of human life 
allowed. Thus the celibate alone were admitted 
to baptism. A further consequence of this attitude 
was that Marcion denied the resurrection of the 
body; the salvation through Christ was for the 
soul and spirit only. The moral earnestness of 
the Marcionite community was proved both by the 
zeal of its propaganda and by the large number of 
its martyrs. . , ,, . 

(e) The ritual of worship. — The aim of Marcion 
was to found not a school, but a cliurch. Accord- 
ingly, in points of ritual he for the most part 
followed the usage of the orthodox Church, but 
admitted catechumens to the same privileges in 
Church worship as baptized persons, and forb.'ide 
the use of wine in tho eucharistic service. Some 

I There Is no deflnite evidence as to whether Jlarclon knew 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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of the peculiaiitiea of usage in the Eastern branch 
of the Marcionite church may be gathered from 
the statements of Eznik (bk. iv.) : 

' He allows not one baptism only, but three after (successive) 
transgressions, and in place of catechumens who have died he 
urges others to be baptized. And he has the boldness to direct 
women to administer baptism— which no one from the other 
sects has taken upon himself to do — but not to administer a 
second or a third baptism, nor (does ho venture) to admit 
women to be priests,’ etc. 

Marcion’s followers seem to have elevated him 
(at least virtually) to the rank of bishop, and 
the constitution of the sect was probably epi- 
scopal, though on this point we have not much 
information. 

3 . Later developments. — Among the followers of 
Marcion some, like Potitus and Basilicus, followed 
their master in recognizing two principles or divine 
beings ; but some, like Apelles, held only one ulti- 
mate principle, the God of the NT, while others 
accepted three independent principles — the Good, 
the Just, and the Evil. Of these diflerent teachers 
j^elles is the most interesting. Starting from the 
Marcionite opposition between the Creator and the 
NT God, he seems to have regarded the former as 
‘ an opposing spirit ’ who owed his existence to the 
supreme God. The material world, in the view’ of 
Apelles as of Marcion, was created by this ‘ oppos- 
ing spirit,’ and so Apelles also taught an ascetic 
view of life. On tlie other hand, he rejected 
Marcion’s Docetism, and held that Christ really 
felt and suflered in His earthly experience, althougu 
He did not possess a truly human nature in the 
orthodox sense. But he maintained that in the 
Crucifixion lay the hope of man’s salvation. 

The doctrines of Marcion were for a time widely 
spread both in the West— Rome and Italy — and in 
the East — ^Arabia, Syria, Armenia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and perhaps even Persia. After sharing in the 
persecutions inflicted on the Church, particularly 
under Diocletian, the Marcionites seem to have 
enjoyed a short period of toleration early in the 
4tn cent., to judge from an inscription of A.D. 318- 
319 discovered a few miles south of Damascus, 
which records the existence of a village community 
of Marcionites. But their worshm was soon pro- 
hibited by Constantine. In the West they seem 
early to nave succumbed to the more pow’erful 
propaganda of Manichajism {q.v.), but in the East 
they may be judged to have exerted a stronger and 
more enduring influence. We infer from the atten- 
tion given to them in the controversial works of 
Ephraim, and from the careful account of their 
doctrines left us by Eznik, an Armenian writer 
of tbe 6 th cent., that they counted for much in 
Eastern Christendom. So late as the 10th cent, 
they are mentioned in Arabic by the Fihrist. 

As the beat illustration of the nature of Eastern 
Marcionism, we subjoin a literal translation of 
Eznik’s Armenian account ; 

‘ Marcion wrongly introduces a strange element (lit. strange- 
ness) in opposition to the God of the Law, positing with him also 
Hyle, by way of essence, and three heavens. In the one (they 
Biiy) dwells the Stranger, and in the second the God of the Law, 
and in the third his armies ; and in the earth Hyle, and they 
call her the Power of the Earth. 

And he so orders the world and the creatures, as the law says. 
But ho adds that in union with Hyle he made all that he made, 
and Hyle was as though a woman and a wedded wife. And 
after making the world, he went up together with his armies 
into heaven ; and Hyle and her sons remained in the earth, and 
they each held authority— Hyle in the earth, and the God of 
the Law in heaven. 

And the God of the Low, seeing that the world is beautiful, 
thought to make in it a man. And going down to Hyle in the 
earth, he said, “ Give me of thy clay, and from mysell I give 
spirit, and let us make a man according to our likeness.” On 
Hyle giving him of her e.arth, he moulded it and breathed into 
it a spirit, and Adam became a living soul, and therefore was 
called Adam because he was made from clay. And moulding 
him and his wife, and putting them in the garden (as the law 
says), they continued giving him commands, and rejoiced in 
him as in a common son. 

And (he says) the God of the Law, who was lord of the world, 
seeing that Adam is noble and worthy of ministration, pondered 


how he could steal him from Hyle and appropriate him to him- 
self. Taking him aside, he said, “Adam, I am God, and there 
is no other, and beside me thou sbalt have no other god. But if 
thou takest any other god beside me, know that thou shalt surely 
die." And when he said this to him and mentioned the name of 
death, Adam, struck with fear, began by degrees to separate 
himself from Hyle. 

And Hyle, coming to give him commands according to custom, 
saw that Adam was not obeying her, but was purposely holding 
aloof and not coming near her. Then Hj-le, amazed in her mind, 
knew that the Lord of Creatures had deceived her. She said, 
“ From the source of the fountain its water is befouled. How 
is this! Before Adam is increased with offspring, he has stolen 
him by the name of his godhead from mo. Since he hates me, 
and has not kept with me the covenant, I will make many gods, 
and will fill with them the whole world, that he may enquire 
who is God and not find out.” 

And she made (they say) many idols and named them gods 
and filled the world with them. And the name of God, that of 
the Lord of Creatures, was lost among the names of the many 
gods, and was not found anywhere. And his offspring was led 
astray by them and was not serving him, for Hyle claimed them 
all for herself, and did not suffer one of them to serve him. 
Then (they say) the Lord of Creatures was enraged, because 
they forsook mm and obeyed Hyle ; and one after another, who 
were departing from their bodies, he was casting in anger into 
Hell. And Adam he cast into Hell because of the tree, and so 
went on casting all into Hell, up to twenty-nine generations. 

And (they say) the good and strange God, who was sitting in 
tho third heaven, seeing that so many peoples perished and 
were tortured between the two deceivers, the Lord of Creatures 
and Hyle, was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tortured. 
He sent his son to go and save them, and to take tho likeness of 
a servant and assume the form of a man among the sons of tlie 
God of the Law. “ Heal,”he said, “ their lepers, and raise their 
dead to life, and open the eyes of their blmd, and do among 
them great cures wuthout price ; until the Lord of Creatures see 
thee, and be jealous, and crucify thee. And then when thou 
diest, thou shalt go down into Hades, and bring them from 
thence ; tor Hades is not wont to admit life within it. And 
therefore thou goest up on the cross, that thou mayest become 
like the dead, and Hades may open its mouth to admit thee, 
and thou mayest enter into the midst of it and empty it." 

And when he crucified him (they say), he wont down into 
Hades and emptied it. And taking the bouIs in the midst of it, 
he led them into the third heaven to his Father. And the Lord 
of Creatures, being enraged, in anger tore his garment and tho 
veil of his temple, and darkened his sun and clothed his world 
in blackness, and eat in grievous mourning. 

Then Jesus, going down a second time in the form of his god- 
head to the Lord of Creatures, was entering into judgment with 
him about hie death. And tho Lord of the World, seeing the 
godhead of Jesus, knew thatthere isanother God besides himself. 
And Jesus said to him, “ I have a suit with thee, and let none 
be judge between us but thine own law which thou didst write." 
And when they produced the law, Jesus said to him, " Didst 
not thou write in thy law that whoso killetb shall die ; and 
whoso sheddeth tho blood of a righteous man, they shall shed 
his blood?" And he said, “I so wrote." And Jesus said to 
him, “ Now give thyself into my hands, that 1 may lull thee and 
shed thy blood, as thou didst kill me and shed my blood, for I 
am indeed juster than thou, and have wrought many benefits 
in thy creation." And he began to reckon up the benefits which 
he had wrought in bis creation. 

And when the Lord of Creatures saw that ho had conquered 
him, and knew not what to say because out of his own law he 
was condemned, and was finding no answer because he deserved 
death in return for his death, then falling to prayer he was 
beseeching him, "Because I have sinned and kiiled thee in 
ignorance, because I knew not that thou nrta God, but reckoned 
thee a man, it is given thee ns satisfaction for that to carry off 
where thou wilt all those who shall be willing to believe in thee." 
Then Jesus leaving him laid hold of Paul and revealed to him 
the purchase and sent him to preach that “ We are bought with 
a price, and every one who believes in Jesus has been sold by 
the Just to the Good." 

This is the beginning of the heresy of Marcion, besides many 
other worthless things. And this all do not know, but a lew of 
them. And they hand on the teaching to one another orally. 
The Stranger (they say) has bought us with a price from the Lord 
of Creatures ; but how or with what the purchase has been 
made, that not all of them know.' 

Literatobe.— A full list of authorities is supplied by A. 
Hamack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
Leipzig, 1^3-1904, i. 191-200 ; and a shorter list by (j. Kruger, 
in PRE-> xii. 266 f. The main ancient sources are Irenreus, 
TertuUian (csp. adv. Marcionem and de Prcescr. Bar,), Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen.pseudo-Tertullian (Carmen adr. Mar- 
cionem), Adamantius, Ephraim, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and 
Eznik. An exhaustive account of Marcion’s dealings with 
the NT will be found in T. Zahn, Geschiehte des XT Eanons 
Erlangen, 18SS-92, L 685-718. McLkAN. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
I. Early influences.— By birth and training, alike 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, Marcus, son of 
, Annius Verus, belonged to the oflScial arintocracy 
of Rome. From boyhood he was inured to the 
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round of absorbing and ceremonious etiquettes 
which, under the regime of Hadrian, made up the 
ofBoial life of the capital. Through his uncle 
Antoninxis, whom Hadrian appointed Quatuor vir 
for the adrninistration of Italv, he was brought 
from childhood into personal touch with the 
Emperor himself, and the playful ‘Verissimus’ 
accorded to him by Hadrian re-appears even in 
the formal address of the Christian apologist. 

Anotlier influence, which he himself attributes 
to his mother’s fostering care, sank deep into the 
fibre of his being. In the antique life of Rome, 
religio, dependence upon God, pervaded every turn 
and act; and from fte simpler life of the home 
and farm the ancient pieties and rituals had never 
died away. Under Augustus the historic festivals 
and shrines, the ancient brotherhoods and colleges 
and gilds, of Salian priests, of Arval Brothers, of 
Vestal Virgins, and others were revived, and a 
rofusion of new cults was introduced. Priest- 
oods became the dress of leadership and rank, 
and patriotism found articulate expression in the 
Worship of the Emperor and in countless forms 
of mystery worship. To this religious complex 
Marcus was acclimatized from youth. At eight 
years old he was enrolled among the Salii, the 
most primitive of all the priestly colleges at 
Rome, and ‘got all the forma and liturgies by 
heart.’ ^ At si.xteen, as PrcEfectusferiantm Latin- 
arum, he solemnized the ffite upon the Alban 
Mount ; and besides the formal dignities of Pont. 
Max., XV vir Sacr. Fac., and VII vir Epttl., he 
wore the cowl of Master among the Arval Brother- 
hood. The prayer of the college is still extant 
which besought blessing for him and L. Verus in 
their conflict with the Marcomanni. At the out- 
set of his great campaigns he purified the people 
with the solemn ritual of the Lectisternium ; at 
Athens he was himself initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; on the Danube he approved the cast- 
ing of lions into the stream at the bidding of the 
Eastern magi. His Stoic monotheism lent itself 
to sympathy with cults of every kind, as witnesses 
to the divin^ower. 

2 . Life. — His boyhood was given to wholesome 
and studious disciplines. At Rome he fenced, 
played ball, and eschewed the mischievous excite- 
ments of the circus and the amphitheatre; at 
Lorium he rode, hunted, walked, and shared the 
glee of rural industries and festivals. The corre- 
spondence with Pronto, his master in rhetoric, 
snows rare docility of type. Boyish experiments 
in philosophy ended in complete conversion under 
the perusal of Ariston, the Influence of Rusticus, 
and the charm of Epictetus. 

His life falls into three sections: A.D. 121-138, 
boyhood, ending ivith his adoption in 138 ; 138-161, 
apprenticeship to rule, as Cajsar and lieutenant to 
his adoptive lather, Antoninus ; 161-180, Imperial 
rule, shared nominally in 161-169 ivith L. Verus, 
and from 177 with his son, Commodus. 

Till 167, when the Danubian campaigns begin, 
the years are filled until unremitting admmistrative 
activities. The Edictuin perpetuum of Salvius 
Julianus furnished the basis of the Pandects of 
Justinian ; Gains and Papinian immortalize the 
era, as master-builders among those who reared 
the great fabric of Roman law. Under the direc- 
tion of Stoic principles the rigours of the patria 
otestas, the slave-owner, and the creditor were 
rought within control; protection was accorded 
to women, children, wards, minors, freedmen, 
slaves ; educational and charitable endowments 
were multiplied; professorships were established 
at Universities ; and medical service was organ- 
ized for communities. Commerce, industries, and 
communications were liberally fostered by pro- 
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vision of roads, aqueducts, bridges, and havens, 
while in special crises, as of earthquake, fire, 
famine, or inundation. State aid was ungrudgingly 
extended. The collection and distribution of taxa- 
tion were vigilantly supervised, and vast extension 
given to the forms and activities of local and 
municipal government. "Wealth lavished its re- 
sources upon the provision of temples, baths, 
gardens, colonnades, and other embellishments of 
city life, while among all classes of the community 
gilds, colleges, and clubs, though kept under strict 
surveillance, multiplied to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In his dealings with the Christians, Marcus 
followed the practice of his predecessors. First 
by Nero, then oy the Flavian Emperors, especially 
Domitian, Christianity had been treated as a form 
of sacrilege (do-^ySeia, dBionje) and treason, that lay 
outside the province or protection of law and en- 
tailed the penalty of death. Like rebellion or 
brigandage, it fell under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Emperor or his representative. Trajan, 
setting his face against professional or anonymous 
delation, and Hadrian, going still further in dis- 
couragement of malicious information or assault, 
did much to arrest active persecution ; but Christ- 
ianity continued to be a capital offence, and the 
forms of the Imperial cult furnished a standing 
test of complicity or disclaimer. Enforcement of 
the penalty rested with the Emperor’s delegate, 
and was rarely exercised. But outbursts of per- 
sonal hostility, of local prejudice, or of racial or 
religious jealousies might at any moment bring it 
into play. The progress of Imperial consolidation, 
and the rapid social developments of Christianity, 
both tended to enhance the seeming disafl'eotion of 
Christians to Imperial unity. In Pliny the note 
of condescension and compassion softens contempt 
for the perverse superstition, which seemed to 
invite and almost compel persecution ; ip Marcus 
the accent of irritation becomes prominent; to 
him Christian defiance seemed like the nielodra- 
matic pose which induced Proteus Peregrinus, in 
the story of Lucian, to cast himself on the pyre as 
the finale of the Olympian festival. On the main 
merits of the case he shared, no doubt, the judg- 
ment of his compeers, the leading Hellenists of the 
time, and among them his oivn intimate associates. 
The persiflage of Lucian and the malignant disdain 
of Celsus do not stand alone ; Pronto still credits 
the Christians with nameless crimes and immor- 
alities ; Ailius Aristides satirizes their mean and 
mischievous self-seeking ; Galen quotes them as 
the type of impenetrable bigotry. The Emperor’s 
political philosophy led him the same way. The 
Graeco-Roman unity of Empire was the World- 
Cosmos finding realization in the communities of 
men ; the highest and best hopes of the world 
were centring in that consummation of the civic 
bond about the person of the Emperor; and the 
self-wLUed isolation of the Christian was essential 
atheism, in its estrangement from the divine im- 
pulse immanent in man. 

But, as a statesman, Marcus holds to_ the pre- 
scriptions of Imperial policy. The rescript, cited 
by Eusebius,* is plainly unauthentic, and belongs, 
if to any period, to that of Antoninus. Mehto 
himself discredits the persecuting edicts to which 
he refers, and bears witness to the clernencjy and 
philosophy of the Emperor in checking tumultuary 
acts of violence against the Christians. The de- 
cree, or rather rescript, uttered against ‘demoral- 
izing superstitions’ may have been partly aimed 
at Cliristians ; but the terms were general, and it 
was retained upon the statute-book under later 
Christian Emperors. Possibly under its _ teTOS 
Christians were sent to the mines of Sardinia, oat 
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In point of fact the penal provisions — deportation 
*or those of higher rank, and death for humbler 
offenders — would mitigate, not enhance, the penalty 
to which all avowed Christians stood liable. In 
their social organization the Christians remained 
as free as other sects. In Home itself Church- 
membership and jurisdiction, episcopal authority, 
and literary activity advanced apace. Apologists, 
such as Justin, Melito, Athenagoras, one after 
another addressed their pleas to the Emperor in 
person; Tatian and Hermas retort scorn and in- 
vective on their antagonists. Christians served in 
the Imperial households and, as the story of the 
Thundering Legion proves, were numerous among 
the legionaries. 

None the less, illogical as was the situation, the 
profession of Christianity remained under the 
Imperial ban, and Christians as such were judici- 
ally liable to death. In two of the most famous 
instances when the penalty was enforced, responsi- 
bility devolves directly on the Emperor. The first 
concerns Justin, apologist and martyr, who with 
six associates was brought before the bar of 
Rusticus, prefect of the city, on the charge of 
‘ atheism and sacrilege ' ; each in succession adhered 
to the Christian confession, and, on refusing to 
abjure or to offer sacrifice, was ordered to execu- 
tion. Marcus was at the time resident in Rome, 
and, no doubt, endorsed the sentence passed by 
the Stoic prefect, his close friend and ex-preceptor. 
Still more famous is the persecution recorded in 
that masterpiece of Christian martyrologies, the 
letter of the Christians of Lyons and Vienne to 
the sister churches in Asia and Phrygia.' The 
outbreak, rooted in racial, even more than 
religious, antipathies, was fanned to fever heat by 
tlie frenzies of the amphitheatre, where the Christ- 
ians were subjected by the mob to hideous and 
revolting tortures and indignities. "When order 
was restored, and the mart^s, rescued from the 
fury of the mob, were remanded to prison, their 
sentence was referred to the Emperor himself, 
whose ruling was that, if they still persisted in 
recalcitrance, the law must take its course. The 
incident was fresh in his mind when he wrote 
dovTU his reflexion on Christian perversity and 
bravado.® In Asia too, and in Airioa, sporadic 
acts of persecution took place, and martyrdom was 
judicially inflicted, though for the most part 
Christians were screened under the Imperial regis 
from outbreaks of popular fanaticism or dislike. 
Of systematized persecution there was none, and 
to the Church historians and apologists of the 
next generation the era of the Antonmes was an 
age of peace and toleration. 

Marcus’s latter years were clouded with calami- 
ties, public and personal. In 166 Italy was desol- 
ated by plague, from which it never recovered ; in 
its track came famine, earthquakes, and inunda- 
tions of unusual severity ; then the yet more 
terrific inroad of barbarians, streaming across the 
Alps, and knocldng at the gates of AquUeia. 
From that date onwards the legions of the West 
were locked in a life-and-death struggle with 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Ja^ges, and other trans- 
Danubian hordes, sustained and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion only by the dogged and 
intrepid leadership of Marcus himself. 

3 . The * Thoughts.’ — From these ordeals the 
Thoughts emerge. They are not the exposition of 
a system, but a criticism of life ; reflexions con- 
fided ‘To Himself’ in the hours of loneliness and 
interstices of strain ; a retrospect and record of 
experience ; a manual of duty and endurance. In 
them a soul communes with itself, examines 
motives, probes illusions, corrects or re-affirms 
conclusions, emits the sigh of weariness or the 
1 Eus. BE T. 1 . » ij. s. 


ejaculation of disgust, but perpetually renews 
resolve, unalterably clinging to the noblest hypo- 
thesis with which it was familiar. Beginning in 
almost random reminiscence, composition gave 
relief from strain, and became a substitute for 
company, and a pleasure for its owu sake ; and 
for Marcus Stoic principles so interpenetrated tlie 
whole fabric of conduct and creed that these self- 
communings shed clearer light upon the actualities 
of Roman Stoicism than the homilies of Seneca or 
the Memorabilia of Epictetus. 

(1) Logic. — In his theory of knowledge and 
sensation he adheres closely to the terms of Ej)ic- 
tetus. The ^an-ao-lai are in part sense-impressions 
proper, derived from things, in part impressions of 
aims, qualities, or attributes, moral or sesthetic, 
belonging to things, and conveyed to the reason. 
It is for reason to sit in judgment on them, deter- 
mine their true content and value, and firmly 
maintain its own prerogative. In the one passage 
in which he formally discusses the doetrine of 
assent {irvyKaTideats, v. 10) he drops the Stoic claim 
to final certitude — t4 Tpiy/iara oKaTdXTjTrra. But 
there remains a tenacity of moral assurance which 
suffices for conduct of life. Reason as part of 
the divine immanence attains a coherence, a con- 
sistency, and strength which give the indefeasible 
assurance of truth. 

(2) Theory of being . — In Stoic monism matter, 

form, and force are an inseparable unity. The 
life-power, self-determined from within, is em- 
bodied in the various forms of phenomenal and 
spiritual being. The variety of being is explained 
physically by the doctrine of rdvoj, that is, of 
‘ tension within the life-producing force,’ present 
in ever-varying grades in all forms of existence, 
material or spiritual. In the successive CTades of 
inorganic, vegetable, animal, and human life each 
variation represents a different degree or kind of 
tension in the informing xreO/io, or life -power. 
Cohesion, life, and reason are resultant phases of 
embodied spirit, varying in the same way as inor- 
ganic substances are seen to vary under processes 
of rarefaction or condensation. 'Bfit, ‘bold,’ or 
‘ cohesion,’ is the characteristic property of being 
in its inorganic forms, ‘growth-power,’ of 

vegetable life (vi. 14), ^I'vxb of ‘soul’ realized in 
the animal phase (ix. 9, x. 33), while the higher 
grade of ‘reason’ — ^X 67 oj, co-extensive, it will be 
noted, with the faculty of speech — appears only at 
the stage attained by man. The higher tension 
always includes the properties of the lower, so that 
the higher order shares the attributes of the lower, 
but with its own differentia superadded. Thus 
man shares with the inferior orders ^iJcrtr, and 
f'rxfi, but ‘ reason ’ is all his own. 

Each type finds its guarantee of individuality 
and perpetuity in the seminal or generative prin- 
ciple, the (rire;)gan(c 6 sX 67 'os, which defines and repro- 
duces the type. This survives immutably, until 
its final re-absorption into the ’ seminal principle ’ 
of the universe, the primal reservoir of life (iv. 14, 
21, vi. 24). That of the universe at large contains 
and is likewise immanent in the countless individ- 
ualized airepiiUTiKol \6yoi, which determine, conserve, 
and reproduce life in all the several orders of being 
througb their ‘productive capacities of realiza- 
tion, change, and phenomenal succession’ (iv. 14, 
ix. 1 ). 

(3) Soul. — ilan, the microcosm, within his indi- 
vidual range, is the counterpart of the macrocosm, 
in which he dwells, and with which he reciprocates 
currents of sensation (aXa8n<Tis,), impulBe {ippff), 
emotion (viBri), and reason (Sidvota, voCt). All these 
are activities and reactions of the soul, the counter- 
part and product of that cosmic soul which per- 
meates and moves the universe. Soul is self- 
moved, within the range of those seminal principles 
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from which it originated. As, in the individual, 
soul actualizes itself in physical energies, such as 
life, growth, sensation, and all bodily functions 
and appetites, in moral, such as impulse (dpft-j}, 
inclination {Spelts), aversion will (Trpoalpe- 

<rit), or in intellectual, such as perception (ipavra- 
fflai), judgment,(i;T(5X7;\!'ir, KardXij^pit, xp6X5;\tti), mind 
(I'our), or reason (Sidvoia), so, too, the world-soul 
operates in energies no less diverse in operation, 
now as the natural forces that actuate all inorganic 
or organic life, e.ff. heat, moisture, breath, con- 
traction, expansion, or the like, now as the moral 
forces which we know as fate, destiny, necessity, 
the ‘ laws’ of nature or of God, and now, again, as 
those purposive or reasoning powers which, as 
design, providence, Zeus, God, direct the plastic 
movement of the whole. 

For Marcus these conclusions are the key which 
unlocks all problems of life and thought. No 
Stoic thinker applies this key more resolutely and 
consistently to the whole field of ethics, personal 
and social. Every action, every relation, is re- 
ferred to the cosmic test ; hy it he construes aU 
the accepted formulas of the school, and resolves 
their ambi^ities. 

(4) Cosmic unity . — Cosmic unity stands at the 
centre of his thought, the pole to which his moral 
compass continually turns. In its contemporary 
phase of microcosmic self-e.xpression the unity of 
the cosmos was realized and reflected in that world- 
Empire of Rome whose vital activities centred in 
and radiated from Marcus himself. The Emperor 
was the indwelling god of the State, as earth was 
of the universe. 

Unity is written large upon the face and in the 
heart of things. The idea that the world-order 
can result from chance, from the confused clash 
and welter of atoms, is impatiently dismissed. It 
would imply permanent confusion, moral and in- 
tellectual — a universe as unintelligible as intoler- 
able. Beyond all possibility of mistake, materially 
and spiritually, the cosmos is a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated unity, ‘ one order made of all things, one God 
through all, one being, one law, one reason common 
to all things intelligent and live’ (vii. 9), as is 
shown by the ramifying bond of ubiquitous design 
(crvyd<f)eca edXoyos, iv. 45) and that unfailing rapport 
between the constituent parts {<rvfnrdSeia tu>v y^pSv, 
V. 26, ix. 9) which results from perfect interpene- 
tration (KpS.UK St SKiay), and makes the whole in- 
semrably one. 

Design is everjnvhere apparent, in small and 
great — in all the processes of nature, in the ad- 
justment of means to ends, in the social life of 
animals, in economy of materials, in the entire 
‘concatenation of the web.’ Nature is a vast 
laboratory, in which there is no destruction and 
no waste, but processes of cyclic transmutation 
and repair. Divination, oracles, dreams, add their 
corroborative testimony to the providential plan 
that runs through all. 

Without reserve Marcus embraces the Stoic 
explanation of reason immanent within the world, 
accounting for its unity, its order, and its constitu- 
tion. The most general term employed for this 

E ervading and directive reason is the unifying 
ogos, umich the Stoic school derived from Her- 
aclitus, ‘ the reason and the ordinance of the city 
and commonwealth most high’ {ii. 16), the all- 
per%’ading, all-directing, all-perfecting principle 
and power which animates and operates in all 
that 13. Less frequently it is called nature, or 
‘ the nature of the whole^ (vi. 9, x. 6, 7). But the 
preference is for terras which associate it with 
those analogies in human consciousness on which 
the whole conception is based. Marcus speaks 
not only of the world -mind and thought (voCs, 
Sidfota), world-soul and moral sense ('pvx^, vyifio- 


vlk6v), but also of world-impulse and world-sensa- 
tion. The world, as a live whole and being (?» 

iv. 40, X. 1), throbs to one master purpose 
as truly as all the energies of man respond to the 
direction of the unitary sovereign self. 

(5) Unity of things. — The unifying power, a 
common gravitation revealing itself in man as 
truth, beauty, and love, combines, constrains, and 
co-ordinates all to a common end (xii. 30). It finds 
its type or organ in the central sun. 

‘I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine ’ 

(Shelley, Bymn of Apollo, vl. 1 1). 
But the splendid harmony invests common things 
and processes mth an appeal and beauty of their 
oivp; they contribute to the advantage of the 
universe ; they are notes, or discords, which swell 
the great accord. Not only the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits, sun and stars, rain and air, the 
hiving bees and nesting birds, the lustre of the 
emerald, and the bending of the com, but even 
things unprepossessing in themselves — the cracks 
and crevices in bread-crust, the foam that flecks 
the wild boar’s mouth — appeal to him who is in 
unison with nature, and touch hidden springs of 
answering admiration and desire. 

‘Earth is in love with rain, and holy mther loves— Yea, the 
world-order is in love with fashioning what is to be. To the 
world-order I profess Thy love is mine ’ (x. 21). 


(6) World -soul. — The unity of the indwelling 
mind corresponding to personality in the individual 
man is commensurate with the scale of the universe, 
beneficent and rational in aim. Degrees of good- 
ness and of value are part of the great scheme, 
but everywhere ‘ things lower are for the sake of 
things higher’ (v. 16, 30, vii, 65, xi. 10, 18, etc.), 
and all is for the best. 

(7) Evil. — ^The oneness of the cosmos es utilized 
to explain the mystery of evil. Seeming evil is 
good misapprehended or disguised. The course of 
nature is all good. ‘ It contains no evil, docs no 
evil, and inflicts no hurt on anything.’ _ Analyze 
the facts, suppress the hasty, ill-formed inference, 
and the evil ceases to exist, or changes its com- 
plexion (vi. 36, vii. 26). It is the discord that pre- 
pares and shapes the harmony ; the coarse jest {as 
Chrysippus said) that gives the comedy its point 
(vi. 2). ‘Nothing is hurtful to the part which 
helps the whole’ (x. 6). 

(8) Providence. — The mind of the universe is 
social, ‘ civic ’ (iro\iTiK6s) in all its aims. Fate, 
destiny, necessity (notpa, TSTreirpufilyov, rb dyappivoy, 
dyayic/i), overrule all things for good ; man’s free- 
dom is accord with the movements of the universal 
Providence, the object of his reverence, trust, 
regard. 

(9) The round of dcinsr.— Everywhere there is 
the recurrent transformation of elements, pursuing 
their continuous round. Change is nature’s^ joy 
(ix. 35, iv. 36), the life of individuals, of nations, 
and of the universe at large. The ‘ passage up 
and down’ repeats itself in history, upon the small 
scale and the great ; always ‘ the same dramas, the 
self-same scenes reproduced ; the court of Hadrian, 
the court of Antoninus, the court of Philip, 
Ale.xander, (ireesus ; the same stock r61e^ only 
xvith change of actors’ (.x. 27 ; cf. vi. 46). 

the depressing side of the Emperor’s phuosophj', 
the resignation from which he would not deign to 
extricate himself by self-deception. 

(10) ilfan a part of cosmos.— Man is by nature 
an inherent part, a living and organic mernber 
oAov, not yipos merely — of the whole. He draws 
from its organic life as vitally as the branch draws 
sap from the parent tree. His ‘ nature 
nature of the universe ; self-realization or tna 
nature is an instinct and a call as primary as tna 
of self-preservation, attained by deliberate co-opera^ 
tion with its designs and ends, by loyal following 
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of law and reason, by active citizenship in the 
world-commonwealth. 

(11) Virtue. — Moral obligation is fulfilment of 
function, active acknowledgment of reciprocal 
relation to the whole. And this alone is able to 
minister interior content, ‘life with the gods,’ 
‘citizenship in heaven.’ The soul — a particle of 
Zeus (v. 27), the good genius or the God within 
(iii. 4, 6, 16), the lord and law-giver (iv. 1, 12), 
the pilot reason (vii. 64), the fellow-citizen, the 
priest and minister of God — is the power within 
which makes for righteousness. The indwelling 
presence becomes almost that of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian believer. Prayer is not merely com- 
munion with the inner self, but a true intercourse 
with God ; the self-communings which the sage 
has left us are but part and sample of his habitual 
practice of the presence of God. 

(12) Littleness of man. — Man is indeed part of 
the universe, but how immeasurably small a part — 
a morsel in the mighty sum, a moment between 
two infinities. Fame is as transient as it is brittle 
and precarious — a short-lived rattle of tongues, a 
bubble that bursts and vanishes (ii. 7, iii. 10, 
iv. 3, 19, viii. 20, etc.) ; gratitude is precarious 
and belated ; virtue is its own and sole reward ; it 
consists in mastery of the will, ability to uphold 
and satisfy the instincts of reason in fellowship with 
nature and God. If ever that is forbidden or de- 
barred, then indeed God sounds the signal for 
retreat. Unmurmuring and undispleased, we quit 
the rank. The exodus is quick and easy — a ‘ bare 
bodkin ’ is enough. The play is ended (xii. 36) ; 
ring the curtain down. Death is the natural end 
of man’s ephemeral endeavour. Whatever be its 
physical analysis, extinction, dispersion, or trans- 
mutation (xi. 3) — alternatives which are dispas- 
sionately considered — the dissolution of the material 
elements ends the present resultant; they take 
their place in other compounds, whUe the ‘ seminal 
principles,’ or life-seeds, -udll either integrate new 
forms and activities of being or themselves be 
resumed into the central reservoir of the world- 
life. 


may be said that the whole book is an enlargement 
upon that theme. The moral perturbations which 
he dreads are those which beset power and place 
and privilege, such as impatience, discourtesy, 
distrust, offlciousness, or such more delicate delin- 
quencies as self-absorption in the press of current 
duties, the want of moral nerve or fixity of aim, 
or the indolence which, rushing to hasty conclu- 
sions, admits unwarranted impressions or desires. 
And beside the solid virtues and charities incum- 


bent on the ruler are set the social graces which 
adorn the official and thelgentleman — consideration, 
candour, modesty, attentive and intelligent percep- 
tion, courtesy, tact, address in conversation; and 
the compass of morality is extended to such refine- 
mentslas cheerfulness in leadership, belief in friends’ 
affection, mse husbandry and just apportionment 
of powers, careful selection among competingclaims, 
reserve of opportunities for self-examination and 
reereation of the inner life. Leisure ns well as 


labour, thought as well as action, deportment as 
well as motive, are scrupulously moralized. 

‘Blame none,’ 'Do not find fault,’ ‘To expect 
no one to do wrong is madness’ (xi. 18), are 
maxims for the ruler rather than prescriptions of 
the teacher. ‘ Can the world go on without shame- 
less people ? Certainly not. Then do not ask for 
the impossible’ (ix. 42). The supremacy of the 
nyeuoviKbv — in Marcus the favourite and character- 
istic term for man’s highest governing self — secures 
to man self-mastery and personal equilibrium in 
an unstable world ; witbin his oivn circumference 


he becomes ‘ a sphere self-orbed,’ proof against all 
assaults of circumstance, all enticements and deceits 


of sense, and all dominion of impulse, appetite, or 
feeling. To that extent he can identity himself, 
his will, with the sweep of the great cosmic cur- 
rent, and, at one with nature, reason, God, be 
wrapped in calm. To such an one all outer things 
become ‘indifferent,’ for ‘no man can rob ns of our 


will’ (xi. 36). Man is a citadel, ‘a promontory 
against which the billows dash continually; but 
it stands fast, till at its base the boiling breakers 
are lulled to rest’ (iv. 49). This attitude of set en- 


(13) Ethics . — ^In ethics the eye is fixed upon the 
inner self, upon the duties, disciplines, and obliga- 
tions proper to his own experience. But the Im- 
perial position assumed gives breadth and elevation 
of view, and the fixed sincerity of the writer atones 
for lack of form, or method, or variety. The 
commonplaces or the paradoxes of Stoicism — the 
inseparateness of virtue, or the indefectibility of 
the wise — are not discussed at large. The more 
developed casuistry of later Stoicism, with its 
scheme of conditional duties {pfficia, or Kad-^KovTo), 
its recognition of preferential moral choice (in xpo- 
rjyfilva and aTroirpotiyfi^va), its admission of relative 
moral values (Kar dffav), its belief in ‘ proficiency ’ 
(rpoKOTTi)), or progressive growth in philosophic CTace, 
is everywhere assumed, though seldom in scholastic 
phraseology. The philosopher is on the throne, and 
passion is outlived. Duties of inferiors, sins of the 
flesh, all vulgar vices of the tyrant or the profligate, 
even the licence and the luxuries of city life, are 
not in view. The whole attitude is one of strained. 


insistent obligation, wrought out in patience inex- 
haustible; men are the recipients, himself the 
dispenser, of benefits ; in realization of the social 
tie, duties to equals and duties to inferiors mo- 
nopolize the field. Against ingratitude nature has 
provided forbearance as an antidote. Of the four 
cardinal virtues courage seldom receives mention ; 
truth is not protest or resolve, but that singleness 
of word and act, that quiet undeviating ‘ pursuit 
of the straight course,^ which power and place 
make doubly difficult; justice comes urging, not 
the rights of the oppressed, but the obligations of 
the strong ; as regards wisdom or self-control, it 


durance gradually moulds his moral as well as his 
physical lineaments to that resolved serenity which 
IS engraved upon the stones of the Imperial arch, 
and abstention rather than action, isolation rather 
than corporate fellowsliip, becomes the keynote 
of morality. Towards this the influences all con- 
spired — the austere renunciations of his creed ; the 
mood of sombre, almost wilful, resignation ; the 
solitude and destitution of the close. Before his 
eyes Latin literature breathed its lost. The great 
equestrian statue, the memorial column, the reliefs 
of his triumphal arch, the apotheosis of Faustina, 
are the last triumphs of expiring art. Human 
fecundity was stricken with a strange paralysis 
of reproductive power ; the very Campagna was 
changing to a depopulated waste. Keligions, 
politics, literatures, and Rome herself were dying. 
In unmistakable letters the handwriting was 
blazed upon the wall, and he himself was Ferraros 
ToC ylvovs. With his death decline and fall set in, 
not on the Danube only, but throughout the whole 
Empire of the West. His end was like his life, 
a slow tenacious struggle with the inevitable. No 
longer able to eat or drink, he lay upon his couch, 
still exercising the habits of duty and authority ; 
spoke passionately of the vanity of life ; and with 
the words, ‘Haec luctuosi belli opera simt,’ turned 
to his rest. 

liTTBitATTOB.— i. TSXTS, STC.—Text : Gul. Xylander, Zurich, 
J658; M. Casaubon, lAjndon, 1643; T. Gataker, Cambridge, 
1652, a London, 1C97; Tauohnitzed., J.M. Schultz, Leipziv, 1829, 
etc.; Teubner ed., J. Stich, rec. H. Schenkl, do. 1913 (full con- 
spectus of IIS variants) ; Oxford ed., J. H. Leopold, Oxford, 
1908 (with valuable digest of emendations). Editions: T 
Gataker, Cambridge, 165211. (far the most learned and copioue); 
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MARKET. — I. Definition. — The term ‘ market’ 
may he defined as a periodic gathering of persons 
at an appointed place for the purpose of trading by 
way of e.xchange or purchase and sale, subject to 
the special regulations which law or custom may 
impose. The term ‘fair’ is frequently used in 
conjunction with the term ‘ market,’ anci has been 
defined as ‘ a greater species of market recurring 
at more distant intervals.’ In either case, the 
essential element is the same — recurrence, namely, 
at a fixed time and at a fixed place.' 

Provided that this element is present, any circum- 
stances which bring men together can produce a 
market or a fair.* The occasion may be a re- 
ligious festival,® a popular assembly,* the formation 
of a comp,® the temporary sojourn of a court at a 
royal residence,® the stay of a caravan at one of its 
customary halting-places,^ the concourse at a saint’s 
tomb,® the celebration of funeral games at the 
burial-place of a hero,® or the temporary cessation 
of hostilities between besieger and besieged.'® 

1 EBr'l, s.v, • Fair ' ; P. Huvelin, Essai historique sur le droit 
des marches et des foires, Paris, 1897, p. 28 If. 

2 Huvelin, p. 30 ; Bee D. Crantz, History of Greenland, Eng. 
tr., London, 1820, 1. 160. 

4 See § a below. 4 gee § a beiow. 

5 J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, new ed., London, 
1876, ii. 302. 

« Huvelin, p. 35. 

7 Boyd Alexander, From the Niger to the Nile, London, 1007, 
ii. 4 ; F. Stuwe, Die Handelzdge der Araber unter den Abbas- 
siden durch Afrika, Asia, und Osteuropa, Berlin, 1830, p. 34. 

s K. R-athgen, Die Entstehung der Miirkte in Deutschland, 
Darmstadt, ISSl, p. 7 ; Huvelin, p. 7. 

s E. O’Curry, On the Planners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, ed. W. K. Sullivan, London, 1873, i. p. cclv ; cf. Huvelin, 
p. 133 ff. 

It See authorities in P. J, Hamilton-Grierson, TheSilent Trade, 
Edinburgh, 1903, p. 59 f. See also S 4 below. 


I 2. Geographical distribution of the market— 
[ The institution of the market is not universal ; in 
many parts of the world it is either altogether 
unknown or knoivn only in its most rudimentary 
forms.' It has been pointed out that certain 
geographical conditions and certain racial charac- 
teristics are more favourable than others to ita 
establishment and development. Thus, the markets 
of insular regions, especially those which are situ- 
ated on the coast, are, in general, of little import- 
ance, perhaps because the necessity for an exchange 
of articles of diet hardly arises among populations 
whose economic status is the same, and whose daily 
needs are supplied by the bounty of nature seconded 
by their own exertions. In such regions the occa- 
sion for a market arises only where different 
economic conditions come into touch — where, e.g,, 
a tribe of fishermen have a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours.® 

According to J. G. F. Riedel,* there are no market-places in 
Ceram ; and, while wa hear of the market in Java, 4 Sumatra,* 
and Borneo,® wa ara reminded by a high authority! that, In 
many of the islands inhabited by Malay peoples, the institution 
does not exist, or, if it does exist, is to be regarded as imported 
rather than as indigenous. 

In New Guinea, markets ara to be found In the German 8 ns 
well as in the British portion of the island.® W. Ellis supplies 
an account of those in Madagascar ; and we have a few notices 
of Polynesian and Melanesian markets.!! 

The market thrives best where, in addition to 
favourable geographical conditions, the natural 
bent of the population is towards commercial 
pursuits, as in the case of the Negro and Bantu 
races.'® 

In N. America we 6nd only few and scattered indications of 
the existence of the market;!* and to the hunting tribes of 
S. America it is practically unknown ; while amon^ many of 
the peoples of Central America,!* and especially m the old 


1 As to native markets in Australia see art. Oirrs (Primitive 
and Savage), 6 (2). 

*B. Lasoh, ‘Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Knltur- 
stufen,’ Zeitschr. fUr Socialwissenschaft, lx. [19001 701. 

* De stuik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 127. 

4 T. S. Raffles, I'he History of Java, London, 1817, 1. 108. 

* IV. Marsden, TAe History of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 308; 
P. Junghuhn, Die Battalander auf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, U. 
228 f. There seem to be no markets among the Oajos (p. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het GajCland en zijne bewoners, Batavia, 
1903, p. 378 !.). 

6 S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far Bast, London, 
1862, ii. 85 f . 

7 Lasch, p. 702f. 

8 B. Hagen, Enter den Papua’s, Wiesbaden, 1809, pp. 217,219. 

8 A. 0. Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, pp. 206, 269 ; 

cl. B. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of Bnlish 
New Guinea, do. 1912, ip. 232 f. 

!0 History of Madagascar, London, 1838, 1. 332 ff. 

!! We hear of the markets on the river Wairuku in Hawaii 
(W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches'^, London, 1832-36, iv. 32M, at 
Somu-Somu in the Fiji Group (O. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition during the Tears ISSS-i—, 
London and Philadelphia, 1845, iii. 300 1.), in the Bismarck 
Archipelago (B. Thumwald, ' Im BIsmarckarchipel und auf den 
Salamoninsein,’ ZE xlii. (1910] 119 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1010, p. 297; Hagen, p. 117 f.), and in hew 
Caledonia (J. J. Atkinson, 'The Natives of New Caledonia, I’L 
xiv. (1003] 246; J. Moncclon, ‘Rdponso alinda par olinCapour 
les Neo-Calddonlens,’ SSAP lit. ix. [1886] 374). 

12 Lasch, p. 702. The Boloki are a Bantu people, yet they 
have no markets (J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, Lon- 
don, 1013, p. 114). . , 

!* The principal market resorted to by the tnbes on the coast 
near the Stikine river was held three or four times a year at a 
village about 00 miles from Lake Deaso (O. Simpson, Narratirs 
of a Journey round the World during the Tears ISUl and IS 
London, 1847, i. 210). jfarkets are held by the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow and those of Demarcation Point (J. Simpson, 
tions on the Western Esquimaux and the Country they Inhabit, 
in Further Papers relating to the Arctic Expeditions, preeenled 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1855, London, 1855, p. 9..0 ; see 
N. A. E. Nordenskiold, The Voyage of the Vega round Asiaand 
Europe, tr. A. Leslie, do. 1881, il. 118 and note). hljirkcU were 
also held at the Falls of the Columbia (M. Lewis and W, Clarxe, 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri River . .. in the tears 
JSOl-OS, new ed., London, 1816, ii. 427), and at Pmiri* “j! *-hien 
(J.Carver, Travels through the Interior ParU of NorthAmenca 
intheTearsnCC-C3,lAtndon,lTIS,p.00). ....... ii,. 

14 Among the Toltecs (F. de A. 1-xtIdxochitl, Refan^* 
frfncas, in A. Aglio, Anlinuities of Mena, ^ 

332) and the Chibchas (J. do Acosta, Campmdio Airidnco tKi 
descuhrimiento ... de la Nueva Granada, Pans, ISIS, p. -07% 
and in Yucatan (O. F. do Oviedo y Valdds, UiMna general r 
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clvlUisatiotia of llexicol and Peru,* it formed an important 
element in the national life. Tn Arabia fairs and markets arose 
at places whither pilgrims were wont to repair.® The fairs at 
tJkatz,'* Slujanna, and Dzul Majaz® were visited bj- the Prophet, 
and there were great markets at Senaa and Basra.® Not infre- 
quently the resting-places of caravans are little markets, where 
the Bedawi may lay aside his animosities and trade in peace.’ 

So, too, the religious festivals of Harar, Batne, and llabug 
were the resort not only of pilgrims but of traders ; 8 and the 
immense assemblage which gatliered twice a year at the sacred 
tomb at Teuta, a city of the Delta, was devoted to commerce 
as well as to worship.!* 

The antiquity of the market in China la vouched for by the 
Book of Rites, which contains elaborate regulations for its 
conduct.’® G. M. Ourzon ” speakSiOf the markets as the most 
picturesque and characteristic of Annamite spectacles ; and the 
great feature of life in the Shan country is the bazaar, which is 
held on eve^ fifth day in all the chief villages of the States.” 

The KhasisofAssamholdamarketeveryfourdays.l® Lasch” 
observes of India that, in early times, lairs and markets were to 
be found at the holy places frequented by pilgrims ; and that the 
Rigveda and the Laics of Manu contain references to markets. 

We know that markets were held on theboundaries of certain 
Greek States under the protection of BeoX ivopaioi,’® and that 
an active commerce found its home in the sanctuaries of 
OljTOpia and Delphi ; and Homer and Herodotus tell us of the 
market-places of foreign seafarers, and especially of those of 
Phoonician visitors.’® In later times the institution of the 


noluraf de tas liidiaa, Madrid, 1853, xxvi. 27, xxxii. 3 ; J. Roman 
y Zamora, RepAblicas de Indias, in CoUccion de Ubros raros 
6 euriosos gue tratan de Amiriea, do. 1897, i. 306), Vera Paz 
(J. Roman y Zamora, foe. cif.), Nicaragua (G. F. de Oviedo y 
Valdis, Hittoire de Nicaragua, in H. Ternaux-Compans, Voyages 
. . . pour strvir d I'histoire de la dicouverle dc TArnirique, Paris, 
1840, liv. 70), and on the Pearl Coast (B. de las Casas, Bistdria 
de las Indias, hk. i. ch. 171, in M. Fernandez dc Navarrete, Co- 
leecion de documentos ineditos para la distdria dc Espana, 
Madrid, 1842-05, Ixiii.). 

1 J. de Torquemada, Monarqufa Indiana, Madrid, 1723, xlv. 
14, 16, 23 ; B. de Sahagun, Bistoire ginirale des ehoses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne, tr. D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, 1880, 
viii. 36 ; F. L. de Gomara, Chronica de la Nueva Etpaila, cap. 
Ixxix., in A. G. Barcia, Bistoriadores primitives de tas Indias 
Oecidentales, Madrid, 1749; Carta de relaeion de Fernando 
Corlts, §§ xi.j XXX,, in Barcia, op. cit. ; D. Duran, Bistdria de las 
Indias de Nueva Espafia, ed. J. F. Ramirez, Mexico, 1867-80, 
i. 215 11. ; F. S. Clavigero, Bisldria anligua de Begieo, tr. from 
Ital. by J. J. de Mora, London, 1826, i. 348 ff, 

3 Garcilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yneas, tr. C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 
1869-71, vl. 35, viL 11 ; Pedro do Cieza de Leon, Travels, tr. 
0. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), do. 1864, 1. 390 11. 

s A holy place of Hadramaut, which was neither a town nor a 
village, but merely a mosque near a saint's tomb, was visited on 
a certain day by pilgrims from every quarter, and became for 
the time being a great market, where all might trade in safety 
(L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes 
dans I'arehipel indien, Batavia, 1886, p. 14). 

* J. Wellhausen, Rests arab. Beidentums, Berlin, 1887, p. 85 ; 
W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet and Bistory of Islam to the 
Era of the Begira, London, 1858-61, ii. 1, 181. 
a Muir, ii. 181. ® Stiiwe, pp. 174, 179. 

7 Stuwe, p. 34. The ‘ Journeying canvas city ’ of the pilgrims 
to Mecca contained a market (sfig) within itself (0. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, 1. 71, 205 fl.). 

B At Mabug the festival was celebrated in spring and autumn ; 
and at the autumn festival at Batne, at the beginning of 
September, a great throng of traders congregated (F. O. Movers, 
Das phbnizische Alterthum, Berlin, 1850, iii. 13511.; Amm. 
Marcell. xiv. 3. 3 (Batne) ; Pliny, BN xii. 40 (Harar). 

9 A. H. L. Hceren, Bistorical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1832, i. 450. 
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heou-li, ou Rites des Tcheou, tr. E. Biot, Paris, 1861, 

” ‘Journeys in French Indo-Ohina,' The Geographical Jour- 
nal, ii. [1893] 110. 

’2 0. E. D. Black, ‘The Indian Surveys, 1893-94,’ The Geo- 
graphical Journal, vL [1895] 30; R. G. Woodthorpe, ‘Some 
Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States on the 
Mekong,’ JAI xxvi. [1890-97] 19. 

’® J. D. Hooker, Bimalayan Journals, IX)ndon, 1854, ii. 277. 

’4 Loc. cit. p. 706. Lasch refers to H. Zimmer, Allindisches 
Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 2.53, and to the Laics of Manu, viii. 201; 
see G. Biihler’s tr. in SEE xxv. [Oxford, 1886], and J. Jolly, 
Rechl und Sitte {=:GIAP ii. 8), Strassburg, 1890, p. 110. See 
also A. H. L. Heeren, Bistorical Researches into the Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
Eng. tr., 3 vols., Oxford, 1833, iii. 3730. (Benares, Juggernaut, 
etc.). 

’!> Especially Hermes, Zeus, Artemis, and Athene (O. Gruppe, 
Grieeh. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, pp. 1340, 
note 0, 414, note 7, 1118, 1282, note 1, 1142, note 3). 

15 0. Schrader, Linguislisch-hislorische Forschungen zur 
Bandelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, Jena, 1880, p. 35, Reallex, 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1001, j). 522 f.; 
Horn. Od. XV. 4160.; Herod, i. 1. G. Groto (A Bistory of 
Greece^, London, 1872, iii. 294, note) observes that both Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 8) and Justin (xiii. 6) refer to the Olympian festival 
as tnercafta. See also Oie. Tusc. Quasi, v. 3. 


market spread from Massilia, from the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and from the cities on the shores of the Euxine to 
the countries of the neighbouring barbarians.’ In Latium the 
fairs were of great antiquity. In Rome and in Etruria they 
were associated nith religious festivals ; and the most important 
of the Italian fairs was held on the boundary which separated 
the Etruscan from the Sabine land at Soracte in the grove of 
Fcronia.2 In heathen times the religions festivals and popular 
gatherings of Norway and Sweden® and, in ancient Germany, < 
the tribal assemblies seem to have supplied occasions for the 
holding of markets. 

So, too, in the past, the great markets of France, Germany, 
and England showed their close connexion with the observances 
of the Church.® 

3. Origin of the market. — We have seen ' that 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the forms 
of commerce is that which has been called ‘tite 
silent trade.’ Those who engage in it are strangers 
to one another and are consequently enemies. But, 
so long as it lasts, they observe a truce, which is 
safeguarded by a supernatural sanction. This 
sanction derives its force primarily from the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the traders, which the 
trade creates, and — in very many cases — in a 
degree hardly less considerable, from the sanctity 
of the place where the trade is carried on. Tliis 
spot lies often within a border-land — a locality 
which is very generally regarded by primitive 
peoples as holy ground — and such a situation is 
frequently chosen not only because it possesses this 
characteristic, but because it is easily accessible. 
Goods set out on the seashore, on a river bank, or 
at a meeting of ways are likely to catch the eye 
of the passing trader ; and, if he is satisfied with 
his exchange, he will return, as we are told, again 
and again, to the known place at the known time. 
In this strange custom is to be seen, in our opinion 
at least, the germ of the market.’ Richard Lasch, 
however, in his admirable essay on the ‘ Primitive 
Market,’® urges two objections to this view. He 
contends that, in its beginnings, the market is, to 
a large extent, a provision market, mainly in the 
hands of women. He admits that, in certain cases, 
an exchange of articles of food may be transacted 
by the methods of the silent trade. A tribe of 
bushmen, e.g., which has a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours may employ these methods in 
bartering game for bananas. In such a case the 
traders are men, not women. But to infer from 
such evidence that the market is derived directly 

’ Schrader, Reallex. p. 523. 

® T. Mommsen, The History of Rome, tr. V/. P. Dickson, new 
ed., Ijondon, 1807, i. 203. 

®K. Lehmann, ‘KnudriedeundFriedensschild,' inGermanist. 


of the Ddnes and Noncegians in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do. 1852, up. 100, 232. 

4 Schrader, Reallex. p. 521 f. The Roman word mcreatus, 
applied in the first instance to the trading of pedlars and 
hawkers in S. Germany and the Rhineland, was not used to 
designate the market ns a place until the Germans had come to 
settle in towns. Thereafter, the word was adopted in almost 
all the Germanic languages as the expression for market (i5, 

£ , 623; see Rathgen, p. 3f. ; S. Rietsohel, Markt und Sladt, 
eipzig, 1807, p. 330.). Rathgen (p. 0) observes that, in 
Earolingian times, the institution of the market was fully 
developed. 

5 See the works of Huvelin, Rathgen, and Rictschel cited 
above ; O. Elton and B. F. 0. Costelloe, ‘ Report on Chatters 
and Records relating to the History of Fairs and .Markets in the 
United Kingdom,’ in First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Market Rights and Tolls, London, 1889, i. 6 ; C. Wolford, Fairs. 
Past and Present, do. 1833. 

6 See art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage). As to the marketa 
Id ancient Ireland see § 14 below. 

’ See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 280., and ‘The Boundary Stone 
and the Market Cross,’ Scottish Bistorical Review, xii. [ 1914 ] 
25 f. The view indicated above as to the origin of the market 
is held by H. Schurtz, Bas afrikanische Gewerbe, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 1220 . ; A. Sartoriusvon Waltershausen, ‘Die Entstehung des 
Tauschhandels in Polynesien,’ Zeilsehr. fdr Social- und Wirt- 
sehaftsgeschiehte, iv, [1895] 64 f.; M. Kulischer, ‘Der Handel 
out den primitiven Culturstufon,’ Zeilsehr. fur Volkerpsy. 
chologie und Sprachwissenschafl, x. [1878] 3800. ; cf. Huvelin 
p. 10 ; O. Schrader, Linguistisch-historisehe Forschungen. pp! 
11 , 34, Reallex., s.w. ‘ Handel,’ ‘ Markt.’ 
s Pp. 6230., 700. 
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from the silent trade seems to Lasch to he Tvholly 
unwarranted. His second objection rests on the 
nature of the goods brought to market, which are, 
he says, for the most part perishable. They are 
produced constantly and they are in constant 
demand. Accordingly, market must follow market 
at a short interval, the times being fixed to suit 
the convenience of the traders. But the existence 
of such arrangements presupposes an exchange of 
views between those interested ; and such an 
exchange involves a complete breach with the 
principles of the silent trade. The best way of 
dealing mth arguments such as these is to turn to 
what evidence we have regarding the market in its 
beginnings. We shall find that it is attended by 
men only, and that, in some instances, it exhibits 
features which recall to us those of the silent trade. 

S. Passarge,! t.g., describes a market on the Benue to which 
a river tribe resorted for the purpose of exchanging fish and 
grain for the skins and game brought in by a tribe of bushmen. 
The former left a man In each canoe to hold it in readiness in 
case of a quarrel. Only men were present, and each man 
stood, weapons in hand, in front of his merchandise. On an 
alarm the bushmen sprang into the Jungle, and the river-men 
took to their canoes. Insults were hurled, and arrows began 
to fly; and, in the end, after a few men had been killed on 
either side, each party returned home, satisfied with the day’s 
work. Another example is supplied by Ellis’s * account of the 
fair or market held in the island of Hawaii on the banks of the 
Wairuku river. The inhabitants of the different divisions 3 into 
which the island was parcelled out, although frequently at 
enmity, frequented this meeting-place for the pu^ose of ex- 
changing the specialties of their respective districts. These 
consisted of mats, native cloth, dried fish, hogs, and tobacco. 
‘From bank to bank the traders shouted to each other and 
arranged the preliminaries of their bargains. From thence the 
articles were taken down to' a large square rock which stood 
in the middle of the stream. ‘ Hera they were examined by 
the parties Immediately concerned in the presence of the’ 
king^ ‘collectors, who stood on each aide of the rock, and 
were the general arbiters in the event of any dispute arising. 
To them also was committed the preservation of good order 
during the fair ; and they, of course, received a suitable re- 
muneration from the different parties.’ Again, we are toId< 
that at Somu-Somu, in the Fiji group, ‘ the market is held on 
a certain day in the square, where each deposits in a large heap 
what goods and wares he may have. Any one may then-go and 
select from it what he wishes, and carry it away to his own 
heap ; the other then has the privilege of going to the heap of 
the former and selecting what he considers to be an equivalent. 
This is all conducted without noise or confusion. If any dis- 
agreement takes place, the chief is there to settle It ; but this 
is said rarely to happen.’ It is reported of the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow that, in their intercourse with those of Demnrc.ation 
Point, they ‘seem to be very wary, as if they constantly keep 
in mind that they are the weaker party and in the country of 
strangers. They describe themselves as taking up a position 
opposite the place of barter on a small island to which they can 
retreat on any alarm, and cautiously odvance from it making 
signs of friendship. They say that great distrust was formerly 
manifested on both sides by the w.ay in which goods were 
snatched and concealed when a bargain was made ; hut in later 
years more women go, and they have dancing and amusements, 
though they never remain long enough to sleep there.' 3 

A very curious instance, in which women were the traders, 
and in which the method emploj'ed recalls that example of the 
silent trade mentioned by B. and J. Lander,* is recorded by 
Torquemada I In his account of the Jlexican markets. He tells 
us that the Indian women made exchanges without a word 
being spoken. One held out the article of which she wished 
to dispose to another, who herself had something to barter. 
The latter took what was offered in her hand, and indicated by 
signs that it was worth very little in comparison with the 
value of her own article, and that something must be given 
in addition before she could consent to the exchange. If the 
addition required was made, the bargain was complete ; if not, 
each retained her own property. 

In these instanees we have the mutnal distrust, 
and, in some of them, traces of the strange 
methods, which marked the silent trade. Further, 
the evidence shows that, so long as the market 
may at any moment become a battle-field, it is, 
even where its business is confined to the exchange 

> Adamaiia, Berlin, 1895, p. 360. 

’ Polgn. Rea?', iv, 32-1 f. 

* The tradition that, at one period, each division had Its own 
king points to a time when each was a separate State (W. Ellis, 
.Viirratire of a Tour through Haicaii or Oichyhee, London, 
1S20, p. 110). 

* Wilkes, iii. 300 f . s J. Simpson, p. 933. 

« Journal of an Sxpedition to explore the Courae and'CCtr- 
mination of the Niger, London, 1832, ill. 161(1. See art. Guts 
(Primitive and Savage). 
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of provisions, entirely in the hands of men. So 
soon, however, as women can visit it in secuiity, 
they assume the entire conduct of its traffic in 
articles of food, and the men attend only u 
guardians of its peace,^ or confine themselves to 
dealing in the objects of their special concern, 
such as cattle and slaves.^ 

Two further observations may be made in refer- 
ence to Lasch’s arguments. In the first place, 
there are many instances in which perishable 
articles, such as fresh fruit and fresh meat, are 
exchanged by the methods of the silent trade.’ In 
the second place, many cases can be cited in which 
the places where the silent trade is to be found in 
operation are matters of common knowledge.* 

4* Situation of the market. — The primitive 
market was held, just as the silent trade was 
practised, at spots so situated as to secure the 
safety of the trader.® 

Thus, a river separated those who resorted to the market 
on the Wairuku, the articles to be bartered being laid upon a 
flat rock in mid-stream.* In many instances the market 
is held within a border-land,! as in tlie Baliiba country,* In 
Somn1iland,9 and in British New Guinea.i* We have already 
mentioned the border markets of Greece and Konie;il and 
wa are told that the frontiers of the Roman world formed a 
vast zone of markets.!! In Usambara i* and in some districts 
in British New Guineal* the markets are held on the borders o( 
different districts ; and the Batua markets!* in the virgin forest 
and those of Angola!* are generally equidistant from the 
nearest villages. Among the Akikiiyu the site chosen for 
the market is an open space where the inhabitants of several 
districts can conveniently attend,!! while in the Congo countries 
the market-places are olten situated in an open country.!* In 
both cases a hill-top is a favourite situation. Among the 
Gaiias of the Western Abyssinian country markets are usually 
held on the top of a small hill, near some big farm!*; In 
tlie Gazelle Peninsula, on plateaux, about an hour's Journey 
from the coast !* ; and, among the Lapps, sometimes m open 
fields, and sometimes on the ice.!! On the Lualaba,® at 


1 A. 0. Haddon, p. 209 ; B. Hagen, p. 117 ; H. Clapperton, 
Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa 
from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo, London, 1829, pp. 149, 203. 

! P. Labat, Voyage du chevalier des Marchaia en Guin/e, ilea 
voiainee, el d Cayenne, fait en 17SS-27, Paris, 1730, ii. 203, 203; 
see § 7 below. 

* Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 44-47, 61, 63 ; P. and P. S.arasin, 
Reiaen in Celehea, Wiesbaden, 1905, il. 276. 

4 A. da Oa da Mosto, in A General Collection of Voyagea and 
Diaeoveriea made by the Porlxiguese and the Spaniarda during 
the ISth and 16th Centuries, London, 1789, p. 67 ; W. W. Skeat 
and O. 0. Biagden, The Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
do. 1906, 1. 227. 

* Another method employed by traders for this purpose 
was that of exchanging hostages (Voyages du chevalier Chardin 
en Perse et autrea lieux de I'Ortent, ed. L. M. Langits, Pans, 
1811, i. 145 L; of. J. Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile in the Years 1768-73% Edinburgh, 1804, V. 401). 

BEUis, Polyn. Nes.!, iv. 324f. , . 

7 As to the connexion of the market, the border.land, and the 
supernatural, see below, § 8. „ - , 

» H. von Wissmann, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
.d/n'ea, London, 1891, p. 125. 

op. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost-Afrihaa; die ma- 
terielleCulturder Dandkil, GallaundSomdl, Berlin, 1893, p. 3W. 

10 Haddon, p. 269; 11. Kileger, Eeu-Ouinea, Berlin, 1S99, 
p. 329. 

1! See above, 5 *• 

!0 Rathgen, p. 3f.; Huvelin, p. 343, note 6. 

13 F. H. Lang, ‘Dio Waschambala,’ ap. S. R. SteinraetA 
Rachtsverhdltniaae von eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 265. The markets ore held in open 
spaces. „ „ . 

!■« O. G. Sellgmann, The Melanesians of British Eeiv Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 204. 

1* H. von Wissmann, L. Wolf, 0. von Francois, H. Muller, Im 
innem Afrikas, Leipzig, 1833, p. 259. . c— 

!*A. Dostian, Afrikanische Reisen (=Etn Renieh 
Salvador, die Hauptstadt des Konigreichs Congo), Bremen, 1859, 

W. s. and Tv. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People : ths 
Ahikayu of British East Africa, London, 1910, p. 105. 

!8 W. H. Bentley, Life on the Congo, London, 1SS7, p. 63. 

10 0. W. Gwyim, ‘Surveys on the proposed Sudan-Abyssmiaa 
Fronihr^* GeographxcalJourTiatt xviii. U^Wl) 6GS. 

20 Hagen, p. 117. , ^ « 

21 J. Scheffer, The BUtorv of Lapland, Oxford. 10/4, p. 
71. See also Regnard, A Joxtmey ihroxtgh 

Pinkerton. A General Collection of the best and most 
Voyages and Travels tn all Parts of the 

14, 1. 173: ‘The church U called Chacafde^ and ifc is thf 
place where the fair of the Laplanderaduring’ winter Is 

22 V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, new cd., London, 
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Hogclo,! nt Andshira.s and among the KahylesS markets are 
situated in uninhabited pieces, while in Benin the two great 
markets were held in large clearings, with only small villages 
adjacent.^ At Malani, which consists of two villages, the market 
lies between them,t and a somewhat similar account is given 
of that at Abu-Gher.6 In one of the districts of Bornu the 
market is generally held at some distance from the town.f and 
a like practice is frequently to he found elsewhere.t In some 
countries it is held near a principal town, as in Madagascar,® 
or in an open space near a village, as in German New Guinea,** 
or outside a town, as among the Western Mandingoes,** or 
between the town-wall and a river, as at the chief town of the 
Wymar country.*® Markets are not infrequently held on islands. 
Thus, on the Gwosdew Islands an exchange takes place between 
natives of N. America and N. Asia •,*s and a fair, attended by 
the Ohukchis and other nomad tribes, takes place annually on 
on island on the Anoi River.** Markets ore held on river-banks 

-I' - “■ ■ r 10 atpoints equidistant from the 

Congo,*! or at cross-roads, as 
; • ■ ■ y,l0 at spots easy of access by 

visitors from several districts, ns in Somaliland,®* on the sea- 
shore, as in New Caledonia®* and among the ancient Northmen,®® 
on the banks of great lakes, such os the Victoria Nyanza,®® and, 
ns at Guzzula, on a plain between mountains.®* 

Many of these situations point to a time when the 
fear of attack was prevalent; and Schurtz“ sug- 
gests that the arrangement in the Mahee ®® country 
by which the weekly markets were held outside 
the walls, so that strangers might not enter the 
town, while the daily markets attended by the 
inhabitants were held ivithin it, is a survival of 
the old state of things. 

Where an established order exists, however, the 
market is generally held -within the town. 

Thus, at KooIfu and Zaria the market-place is -within the 
walls ;®! and at Kan6 it is situated on a neck of land stretching 

1 G. A. Haggenmacher, Reiee in Somali- Lande, Gotha, 1874, 
Erg’anzungaheft no. 47 zu Pefermann's Grogr. Mitlh., 187G,p.30; 
cf. W. JInnzinger, OBtafrikanische Siudien, Schaflhauaen, 
1804, p. 619. 

s O. Lenz, TimhuMu, Leipzig, 1884, 1. 79. 

® A. Hanoteau and A. Letoumoux, La KabylU et les eoutumes 
kahylis, Paris, 1872-73, ii. 77. 

4 H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1902, p. 184. 

® H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, London, 1857-68, v. 377. 

OJb.ili. 386 f. 

7 Alexander, 1. 268 ; of. 11. 230. ‘ Most of the markets in 

this part of Bornu are held some way off the towns, partly 
no doubt to make them more central to the neighbouring 
villages, and partly because the people do not -wish to have 
near their homes the many undesirable persons that a market 
always attracts ' (ib, ii. 79). 

8 Barth, ii. 163 (Qdmmel), iv. 202 (D6re) ; Lenz, 1. 164 
(Fez). 

9 W. Ellis, lladagascar, 1. 833. 

*0 Hagen, p. 220. It is sometimes held within a village. 

** R. Anderson, Journey to Mussardu, the Capital of the 
ITcsfcm Mandingoes, New York, 1870, pp. 104, 109. 

I® Ib. p. 80. 

*s F. von Wrangel, in K. 0. von Baer and G. von Helmersen, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des russischen Reichs, Petrograd, 1839, 
1 . 00 . 

** W. H. Dali, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 
614 f. 
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tion to the River Niger in ISltl, London, 1848, i. 398. 

*4 Passarge, p. 300. 

*7 Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 116. 
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*9 J. Duncan, Travels in If'estcm Africa in ISbS-W, London, 
1847, i. 289. 

®9 Paulitschke, p. 312. 

®* Moncelon, p. 374. 

®® Worsaio, p. 100. 

®® J. Roscoe, 'Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of 
the Baganda,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 80. 

®l Leo Africanus, The Uisiory and Descriptionof Africa, done 
info English in the Year 1600 by John Pory, London, 1898 
(Hakluyt Society), 11. 283. 

®5 Op. cit. p. 110. 

®3 Duncan, i, 100. • -Where a town or city has two walls, the 
public market is held within the outer walls. This market 
is often attended by strangers from a great distance. The 
private market is invariably held within the walls ’ (ib. ii. 101). 
See Alexander’s observations regarding the Bornu markets 
quoted above. A similar practice prevails in some of the 
towns of Adamaua (Passarge, p. 85). A. W. P. Verkerk 
PistoriuB, in his Siudien over de inlandsehe huishouding in 
de Padangsehe Bovmlanden, Zalt-Bommel, 1871, p. IS, observes 
that the market-place, situated on a large open space in the 
middle of the village, is called perdameian, or place of peace. 
But, when circumstances permit, the silo chosen for the market 
is outside the village; and some markets are held on spots quite 
uninhabited. 

Olapperton, pp. 135, 168. 
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across a marsh, which nearly intersects the city.* The markets 
at Hang-Chau ® and in the city of Mexico® were held in great 
squares within the town. Timbuctu may be cited as an instance 
of a town which had its beginnings in a temporary market.* 
In Java the markets are held under large trees on spots dedi- 
cated to the purpose from time immemorial.® In Silindong the 
market-places are generally at the foot of the hills, and are 
marked by old flg-trees.s In the Sherbro and its Hinterland 
the markets are always held under large trees ;7 and those on 
the upper Lualaba frequently take place on grassy mounds 
under the shade of great spreading trees.8 In the chief town 
of Ugnnda,9 at Loango,*® at Paweea and Seka in the Mahee 
country,** among the Kabyles,*® and in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea *3 the markets are held under the shelter of 
large trees ; and a somewhat similar account is given of markets 
on the Congo.** 

S- Day of the market. — ^In the Shan States and 
in Korea the market is held on every fifth day 
in all the chief villages. This practice prevails 
throughout western Yun-nan,'“ and is found in 
Java *7 and Abeokuta,*® at Igbegbe and Onitscha,“ 
at Kong, and at Bobo,“ in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea,®* in ancient Mexico,®® and in 
many other places.®® At Ikoradu, on the lower 
Ogun, the market between the townsfolk and the 
bushfolk takes place every eight days,®* and in the 
Banyeng country markets are generally held with 
an eight days’ interval.®® In regard to the markets 
on the caravan routes between Matadi and Leopold- 
ville, a distinction must be kept in -vdew between 
tliose held daily by the neighbouring -villages for 
the caravans’ supply and the weekly markets. The 
Fioti week is one of four days; but frequently 
the market is held every eighth day. In order to 
mark the week when there is no market, it is 
called onduclo, ‘little,’ ‘insignificant,’ On the 
Lower Congo each market bears the name of one 
of the days of the Fioti week, followed by the 
name of the village where it is held.®® The lOifisis 


of Assam,®! the Battak of Sumatra,®* the tribes of 
the Lower Niger,®® and the Akikiiyu*® hold a 
market every four days. On the Lualaba the 

1 D. Denham, H. Olapperton, and W. Oudney, Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in IHtt-Sh, London, 
1826 (Capt. Clapperton’B Narrative), p. 61. 

® H. Yule, Book of Ser Marco Polo®, ed. H. Cordier, London, 
1903, 11. 201 f. 

8 See Cortts, S§ xl., xxx. ; Gomara, 5 lixix. ; and the other 
authorities cited in g a above. 

* Lenz, ii, 148. * Raflles, 1. 103. 

* Junghuhn, U. 228 f. ; 0. B. H. von Rosenberg, Der malayische 
ArMpet, Leipzig, 1878-79, p. 82 ; Pistorius, p. IS, quoted above ; 
ct. Marsden, p. 309. 

7 T. J. Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 
1901, p. 210. 

8 H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, London, 1878, 
11. 167. 

9 Roscoe, p. 79. 

10 L. B. Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo, et autres 
royaumes d’Afrique, Paris, 1776, p. 169. 

l* Duncan, ii. 66, 109. 

*® Hanoteau-Letourneux, il. 78. These markets are situated, 
if possible, near a water-course. 

i® Seligmann, p. 314. 

14 Guide de la section de ntat indipendant du Congo d 
Vexposition d« Bruxelles-Tervueren en 1697, Brussels, 1897, 
p. 69. 

*0 Black, p. 30; Woodthorpe, p. 19; O. H. Hawes, In the 
Uttermost East, London, 1893, p. 8. 

16 Yule, ii. 107, note 1. 

17 J. B. Jukes. Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of B.M.S. 
'Fly,’ London, 1847, ii. 113 ; ct. Raffles, 1. IBS. 

18 E. F. Burton, Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains, 
London, 1863, i. 7i. 

19 W. B. Baikie, Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the 
Ewira and BCnue in JS54, 1/mdon, 1856, pp. 2GS, 297. 

®o L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Qolfe de Guinie, Paris, 1892, L 
818, 370. 

®* Haddon, p. 265. 

s® Gomara, glxxix. ; Clavigero, _1. 848; Sahngun, iv. app. ; 
Duran, il. 216. There was also a doily market of less importance 
(Clavigero, foe. eft.). 

®8 See Schurtz, p. 117. ®i Burton, ii. 17. 

®8 F. Hutter, 11 ontfenmyen und Forsehungen im Nor^Ein- 
terland von Eamerun, Brunswick, 1902, p. 267. 

26 Guide de la eeetion de Vital indipendant du Congo, p. 69 ; 
A. J. Wauters, L’Etat irxdipendant du Congo, Brussels, 1899, 
p. 830; H. H. Johnston, The Biver Congo*, London, 1895, 
p. 85 E., who says: 'For the rest of the “week" or “ fort- 
night " the market-place is void and desolate.' 

XT Hooker, ii. 277. es Marsden, p. 303. 

®9 Alien and Thomson, i, 398 ; BaiMe, p. 310. 

so W. S. and K. Routledge, p. 105. 
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market is held every fourth day, other markets 
being frequented in the interval. ‘ At Amhas Bay 
the market takes place every third day.® There are 
daily markets at Loango,® at Kan6,* and at Mogelo.® 
The Bini hove now eight days in their week ; but 
formerly they had four only. On each day there 
is a market in or near Benin city.® Three markets 
a week are held at Kassa-Kand ; ® and two a week 
at Marrakesh,® at Koolfu,® and at Baniaribuan.*® 
Weeklj' markets are held in. Morocco,” at Popa- 
lahun m the Sherbro,^ in Lega-land,“ among the 
Oromd,” among the Kabyles," and at Pasaumah in 
the southern part of Sumatra.*® In the Kuantan 
districts of Central Sumatra each market has its 
own special day of the week allotted to it.” In 
Silindong there is a daily market, but the place 
at which it is held varies from day to day.*“ In 
this last instance, and in many other cases,*’ the 
market takes place here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and in a different locality on each of the days 
following, until the round is completed. The 
order is fixed, and so the inhabitants of each 
district know where the market is to be held 
each day. 

6. Hour of the market. — In Kiikawa, Masefia, 
Kand, Sdkoto, and Timbuctu, the market is held 
in the hottest hours of the day.®® According to 
Clapperton,®* the market at Kand is crowded from 
sunrise to sunset. The Yo (Bomu) market begins 
about 9 a.m. and ends about 3 p.m. ; ®® and the 
Congo markets commence towards 10 or 11 a.m. 
and cease at 3 or 4 p.m.®® In some places in the 
neighbourhood of Harar the markets begin about 
noon 5 ®* and at Gire in Adamaua they are in full 
activity by that hour.®® At Saria the busiest time 
of the market is from 2.30 p.m. to 6.30 p.m.,®® and 
at Kulka in Bomu about 3 p.m.®* In Tshamhd the 
market is held in the late afternoon,®® and at 
Coosoo ®’ in Yoruba in the evening. It takes place 
at Aden two hours after sunset,®® and at Bida and 
Ilorin ** and in some parts of Malacca ®® in the night. 
On the upper Ubangi it is held from 8 to 10 in 
the mommg.®® On the Livingstone it is deserted 
after noon.*^ In the Padang district of Sumatra it 

1 D. Livingstone, Lait Journals in Central Africa, London, 
1874, U. 112. 

® Burton, 11. 35. 

s A. Bastian, Die deutsehe Expedition an die Laango-KHste, 
Jena, 1874, 11. 81 ; Proyart, p. 169. 

4 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Oapt. Olapperton's Nar- 
rative), p. 63. 

» Munzinger, p. 619. 

1 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Jtan’s Mind, 
London, 1906, p. 214. 

7 Duncan, 11. 130. 

* Lenz, 1. 266 (on Thursdays and Fridays). 

® Clapperton, p. 135. i® Junghnhn, 11. 228. 

n Lenz, 1. 79, 164, 203. l® AUdridge, p. 216. 

is J. AL Schuver, Reiten im oieren Nilgelnet (Erganzungsheft 
no. 72 zu Petermann’s Geogr. Mitth.), Gotha, 1883, p. 17. 

14 Paulitschke, p. 313. is Hanoteau-Letourneux, 11. 77. 

18 Lasch, p. 765. ” lb. 

18 Junghuhn, 11. 228; Marsden, p. 308. 

1’ e.g,. In Madagascar (Ellis, 1. 332). Among the Ablkdyu 
(W. 8. and K. Routledge, p. 105) the date ol the market every 
fourth day Is fixed so as to avoid clashing with other markets 
In the district. 

a> Barth, ii. 168. 

®l Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Olapperton's 
Narrative), p. 63, 

Alexander, il. 79 f. 

®® Guide de la section de Pitht indlpendant du Congo, p. 70. 

®* Paulitschke, p. 314. 83 Passarge, p. 65. 

88 P. Staudlnger, Im Herzen der Baussaldnder, Berlin, 1889, 
p 210. 

*7 O. Rohlfs, Land und Volk in Afriia, Bremen, 1870, p. 77. 

83 Schurtz, p. 118. 83 Lander, i. 137. 

30 L, dl Varthema, Travels in Egypt, London, 1883 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 69. 

31 A. F. MSckler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, London, 1892, 
pp. 169, 210. 

•8 In a Chinese account of Malacca It Is said that ‘ women hold 
a market at night, but must finish at the second drum ' (W. P. 
Qroeneveldt, * Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Jfalacca,’ in 
lliecellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian 
Archipelago, London, 1837, scr. li. vol. i. p. 247). 

33 Schurtz, p. 118. 31 stonley, U. 167. 


is little frequented in the early morning, but by 
10 o’clock it is full.* Markets in the early morn- 
ing are less frequent, for the obvious reason that 
they interrupt the day’s work of those who resort 
to them more than do markets held towards the 
close of the day, and also because those at a 
distance cannot attend them.® 

"j. Frequenters of the market ; market-women. 
— H. H. Johnston® observes that both men and 
women make long journeys to sell their goods, the 
men always travellmg furthest. 

Among the Bondei, if the market bo near, the woman goes 
and her husband supplies the goods. If it be at a distance, the 
husband generally goes alone.^ At Whj'dah on the Gold Coast,® 
and among the Battak of Sumatra,® traffic in slaves was confined 
to the men. Among the Bakuba the men bring goats and paJm- 
wino to market,7 and in the Mandingoo markets they trade in 
cloth.B At Woodie the women seli milk and honey, fowls and 
herbs, while the men sell oxen, sheep, and slaves.® At the 
Harar markets the frequenters are grouped by sexes, i.e. accord- 
ing to the articles which they seli.l® 

In many instances the business of the market ia 
entirely in the hands of women. 

Thus, in the districts near Kilimanjaro, ‘the women doall the 
trading, have regular markets, and will, on no account, allow a 
man to enter the market-place.’ u At Koolfu, the principal town 
of Nupe, nine out of ten of those who resort to the daily market 
are women ; 18 and the Foulahs or Fallatas leave the market in 
their hands.13 A similar state of things is reported from many 
quarter8.l4 It is of interest to observe in this connexion that, in 
the Congo area, when a thief is caught, his punishment— that of 
being stoned to death — ia indicted by the women.i® In Nicaragua 
no male above puberty might enter the market-place ol his own 
village to buy or sell. He might not even look at it from a 
distance. But men and women from other friendly or allied 
villages might go to it.i8 The women selling at the market of 
Brunei in Borneo are generally old 8laves.i7 At Kuka in Bornu 
the principal slaves are generally the traders, while their 
masters loiter about, spear in hand.lB The Ororod market people 
form a caste by themselves ; they attend all the larger markets 
in person, and send their servants to the smaller ones.” 

8. Religion and the market ; the market peace. 
— ^The market peace is sacred; and this quality 
may be due to one cause or to a concurrence of 

1 Lascb, p. 768. ® Schurtz, p. 118. 

3 British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 471. 

4 G. Dale, * An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits 
of the Natives Inhabitlngthe Bondei Country ,'J'Ai xxv.[1895-96] 
204. 

3 Labat, il. 208. « Lasch, p. 707. 

7 Von Wiesmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 249. 

* Anderson, p. 66. 

® Denbaniy ulAppcrtODf and Oudnoy (Major Denbam^s Nat* 
ratlve), p. 53. 

Paulitschke, p, 814. Aa to the division of labour according 
to sex in primitive times, see K. Bucher, Dit EnUUhxing 
Volksmrtscha/t^, Tubingen, 1904, p. 36; Schurtz. p. 122; J. 
Frazer, pt. r., The Spirits of the Com and of the Wdd^ 
London, 1912, 1. 113 ff, „ ... x at 

14 D. and 0. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zamheei and its TrioutarieSi 1868-^h, London, 1805, p. 192; ci. 
Q. Volkens, Der Kilimandeeharo, Berlin, 1897, p. 289. 

1^ Clopperton, p. 180. jh, p. 205. 

44 Livingstone, Last tToumalSf U. 112 (Nyan^^lJ ^ ▼OQ 
Wlssmann, &nter deutscher Flagge: Quer durch Afnka von 
tVest naeh Ost, Berlin, 1889, p. 94 (Lubuku); Schurtz, p. 121 
(Lower Congo ; In the Ouide de la section de X*4tat independant 
du Congo, p. 69, lb U stated that the women traders are njoje 
numerous than the men traders; vegetables are always sold by 
the former) ; Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Den- 
ham's Narrative), p. 69 (ICuka, In Bornu); Anderson, P* J* 
(Boporu, a market of the Western Mandingoes) ; Innder, L 103 
(Egga) ; J. J. Monteiro, Angola and the River Congo, London, 
1875, U. 26, 27; G. Merolla, Voyage to Congo in IGSS, In Pinker- 
ton, Voyages, xvi. 299 (Loanchi); Burton, L 131, 304 
B. H. Obamherlain, *The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitanw, 

y-» 1-*.-* r > — rvoncf / n LCWSS, * NotCS 

of the Royal 

ifeograpfiicai aoeuiy, now ser., u. usouj on vnuod I^y, New 
Guinea) : Haddon, p. 269 (Mekeo District, British New Guinea) ; 
Curzon, p. 110 (Shan States): J. Bruco, iv. 303, 352, 474 
(Abyssinio) ; H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist's Wandert^j^n Ws 
Eastern Archipelago, 187S-3S, London, 1885, p. 463 ff imor) , 
Raffles, 1. 193 (Java); St John, li. 85 f. (Brunei, m 
Moncelon, p. 374; Atkinson, p. 245 .O’ew Caledonia), It 
Thumwald, p. 119 (Gazelle Peninsula and Admiralty Island). ^ 

>3 N. W. Thomas, ■ The Market in African Law and Custom, 
Journal of the Society of Comparatixe Ugislatvm, new eer., tl. 
(19081 100. , 

i« Oviedo, nistoire ds Nicaragua, xlv. 70. 

I7gt. John, 11. 85f. , vir. 

15 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham s Nar- 
rative), p. 70. 

19 Paulitschke, p. 313. 
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several causes. It may be due to the nature of 
the relation between traders which the act of 
exchange creates, to the sacredness of the place 
where the trading takes place, to the consecra- 
tion of the market at the time of its foundation,* 
or to the fact that the market is under the protec- 
tion of a god,“ or is associated with a religious 
festival.” 

lAreo lairs, held at diEterent points on the Niger, are pio- 
fessedSy regarded ns sacred ground, whatever wars there may 
be in the iand ; and, aithough this neutrality is not infrequently 
violated, still the traders return with remarkable pertinacity.* 
The Shllluks enticed the Khartum traders to their camp by a 
display of attractive merchandise, and then butchered them lor 
their arms and ivory ; t at the close of a Bakuha market the 
chief allowed his bodyguard to plunder the market-women;® 
and Livingstone speaks of a massacre of Manyuema market- 
women by Arab traders.^ ‘ But,’ he observes, ‘ they have great 
tenacity and hopefulness. An old established custom has great 
charms lor them : and the market will again bo attended, if no 
fresh outrage is committed.’® 

Sometimes such violence kills the market.” ‘ To 
“revive” a “dead” market, there must be an 
assemblage of the local magnates a pig or pigs 
must be furnished by the town to which the market 

t It is said that, at Stanley Pool, the establishment of a 
market was the occasion for the sacrifice ol a slave (Costermans, 
*Le Bistrict de Stanley Pool,’ BulUtin de la socidti d'Uudcs 
coloniaUs, 1895, p. 62) ; and it seems not improbable that the 
object of this sacrifice was to convert the soul of the victim 
into a protecting demon (PC^t London, 1603, 1. 106 ; pt. 
ii.. Taboo and the PerUe of the Soul, do. 1911, p. 90 ; F. Llebrecht, 
Zur Volkshunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284 fl. ; ol. A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Polksabernlaube der Gegentoarfi, Berlin, 1900, 
5 440, and R. Proctor, The Storv of the Laxdalers done into 
Engligh, London, 1903, ch. 17, where we read that Hrapp desired 
to bo buried standing in the fireball doorway that he might 
look after his household gods ; ace also the story of the Phitonl 
[Sail, ds Bell. Jugurth. 70]). A. B. Ellis, The TehUSpeaking 
PeopUt of the Qoid Coast of West Africa, liOndon, 1887, p. 68, 
tells us that it was regards as impossibie for a hostile force to 
make its way into Elmina, if the body of a human victim were 
cut up and distributed round the outskirts of the town so as to 
enolosa ik The victim, for which nowadays a sheep is sub- 
stituted, was ofiered to a river-god. With this may be compared 
0, Coquilhat's statement {Le Uaut Congo, Brussels, 1883, p. 85) 
that, among the Bayanri, when an agreement has been made 
between two villages as to the price of victuals, it is solemnized 
by digging a ditch between them, and throwing into it a slave 
whose arms and legs have been broken, and to whom no one 
may give either meat or drink. Among the Bondei, when a 
market Is founded, the witch-doctor sets up his fingo at every 
road which opens into it (Dale, JAI xxv. 231); and in the 
Congo countries a gun is buried on a like occasion, and an 
agreement made that no arms of any kind shall bo introduced 
(Dennett, p. 48^ Of. also, in general, art. Foundatio.v, FouunA- 
tlOH-RITES. 

2 M. H. Kingsley (‘ African Religion and Law,’ in National 
Beview, xxvil. [1897] 184) tells us of a W. African market-god 
who punishes the cheat and the thief ; and among the Ewe- 
speaking peoples Alsan is the protector of markets and public 
places, performing the functions of the multitudinous gods of 
the Teni-speaking peoples (A. B. Ellis, The Eile-Speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of TFesl Africa, London, 1890, p. 62,. 
See also Hamilton-Orierson, p. 63 and note 2. Lasch (p. 711) 
holds the view that the market-trees either ore personifications 
of market-gods or serve as their abodes, and that, as a con- 
sequence, they are regarded as ‘ tabu,’ or sacred. He bases his 
view upon the facts that, according to primitive conceptions, 
the market-place is holy ground, and the sanction which secures 
its peace is supernatural; but, while we admit these facts, we 
cannot rerard them ns in themselves justifying the Inference 
which he draws from them. 

8 See above, 5 a. In the ancient North the market peace was 
a peace of Ood, when the market was held during a religious 
festival. When the king went to the frontier to settle boundary 
questions, and a trade arose, the peace was a host's peace 
(K. Lehmann, p. 60 f.). In Greece a special religious peace 
extended beyond the territory where the great festivals were 
celebrated, and secured the person and property of those who 
frequented them, even in their passage through a hostile district 
(Huvelin, p. 70 fl. ; see above, § a). 

4 Allen and Thomson, i. 398. 

8 Q. Schwelnfurth, The Beart of Africa, tr. B. & Frewer, 
London, 1873, 1. 101. 

6 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 260. 

7 Lott Journals, it 133 ff. 

8 Ib. ii. 139. It is for this reason that sellers prefer to do 
their business at the market. If an offer is made, the reply is 
‘Come to the market’ (>5. ii. 112, 132). The same view prevailed 
in Mexico (Torquemada, xiv. 10). 

* tVhen the market has been * killed,’ all law la suspended, and 
crimes may be committed, the responsibility for which falls 
upon the family ol tlie person in fault, until he has been 
delivered up (M. de Saegher, 'Lcs Coutumes des indigbnes do 
T6tat indipendant du Congo,’ Bulletin de Us sociiti d'itudee 
eofoniale*, Brussels, 1894, p. 91). 


belongs, and slaughtered, and divided np among 
the towns represented. Whenever possible, tbe 
culprit who caused the disturbance, or his substitute, 
if fie is a wealthv man, is burned or buried alive ; 
if other ways of killing are resorted to, his skull is 
fixed up on apost in the market-place to “strengthen 
the law.”’* 

Tha Congo markets, held points equidistant from several 
villages, ate neutral spots' and the market at Mogelo, held 
within an enclosed space M neutral.® Market-places on the 
banks of the Livingstone, at Intervals ol three or four miles, 
are resorted to by the aborigines ol either bank, and are 
regarded as neutral ground ;* and a similar privilege attaches 
to a fair held on the Lukalla, in the territory of the Knlosh,® 
and to a trading-place which lies deep in the forest at a point 
where the countries of the Baluba, the Babindc, and the Balunga 
touch.® 

Dennett! says of the ’silent’ markets of the BavUlthat he 
has never known of their being abused ; and in many places in 
the Philippines, especially in Mindanao, commerce is carried on 
at regular intervals on neutral ground by the method of the 
silent trade.8 

Daring the last two months of one year and the first and 
seventh month of the following year, war was suspended 
throughout Arabia, and fairs were held; 9 at Guzzula there 
was a complete truce three days a week, when the markets were 
held, and for two months during the annual fair.io Again, at 
the great fair at Prairie du Chien hostile tradesmen abstained 
from all unfriendly act3;U and during the Batta markets 
hostilities are entirely suspended. ‘Each man who possesses 
one carries his musket with a green bough in tbe muzzle as a 
token of peace, and afterwards, when he comes to the spot, 
following the example ol the director or manager of the fair, 
discharges his loading into a mound of earth, in which, before 
his departure, he searches for his balL’l® 

Among the Kabyles the market is a neutral nound placed 
under tha anaya of its owners ; and, while within their territory, 
all who frequent it are under their protection.!® By the Rifis 
the market, with the roads leading to Iti is regarded as safe 
from the exercise of private vengeance.** Women from different 
dlstricta, even when those districts are engaged in actual 
hostilities, pass to and from the Lualaba markets unmolested ; 
and a like immunity is secured to the women of tbe Masai and 
Wachaga by agreement, although those tribes are mortal 
enemies.18 A compact to the same effect holds good between 
the ilasal and Wa-Kik\Syu ; *7 end atNyangwfilB and among the 
Somali *9 feuds are, suspended during the passage of traders to 
and from market. This protection is afforded by tbe tribe 
where the form of socie^ Is tribal, by the king where it is 
monarchical, and by the king or tbe feudal lord where it is 
feadal.a> 

The history of tbe boundary-stone and of tho 
market-cross is of great interest in this connexion. 
It has been pointed out ”* tliat the intimate relation 
of the market, the border-land, and the super- 
natural is illustrated by the characteristics of 
Hermes-Mercury. His symbol was an upright 
stone; and, as boundaries were marked by such 

1 W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, London, 1600, i. 
309. 

9 Bastian, Afrikanisohe Beism, p. 116. 

8 Munzinger, p. 619. 

* Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, li. 167. On the 
portion ol the river called Lualaba the markets are neutral 
(Cameron, p. 288 f. ; cf. Livingstone, Last Journals, U. 66, 186X 

8 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p. 125. 

6 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 283. 

7 Op, eit. p. 103. 

8A. E. Jenks, The Bontoo Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 169; see 
F. Blumentritt, ’Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die 
Mamanuas,’ AE ix. [1896] 251. Blumentritt's informants say 
nothing of the method of the barter. 

9 Muir, L p. clvi. 

*9 Leo Africanus, ii. 282. ** Carver, p. 99. 

17 Marsden, p. 308. See, however, Hagen’s account of tho 
markets on the Tobah Lake to which the men and youths come 
armed {Bine Beise naeh dem Tobah See in Zentralsumatra, in 
Petermann's Geogr. IHtth., 1883, p. 173). 

>8 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 80. 

1* B. Meakln, The Moors, London, 1902, p. 402. 

18 Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 136. 

18 J. Thomson, Through llasdi Land, new ed., London, 1887. 
p. 93. 

17 Ib. p. 177. 18 Cameron, p. 288. 

19 Haggenmacher, p. 87. We may note E. F. im Thurn’e 
statement (Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 
214, 271) that in British Guiana tho trading Indians, who bring 
specialties of their own country for the purposes of excban'»e 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the country of their 
enemies, by whom they are for the time being treated as fellow- 
tribesmen. 

so Elton and Costelloe, pp. 3, 28 ; Huvelin, pp. 223 fl., 360 ff. 

71 H. S. Maine, Village Commumties in the East and West 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 192 f. ; ,1. Lubbock, The Origin o} 
Civilisation and the Pnmitire Condition of Man® clo 160'> 

T> SiftfT. ^ 
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stones, he came to be regarded as the god of 
boundaries. In many cases the border-land con- 
sisted of tracts of neutral territory 'whither mer- 
chants repaired to exchange their ■wares ; and thus 
the god of boundaries became the god of traders.* 
Now we are told that the ancient Germans used 
to raise poles at their public meetings, which were 
consecrated to the god of the public assembly.^ 
These poles were, in all probability, erected upon 
a stone;* and it has been suggested that this 
‘ truncus super lapidem,’ replaced in later days by 
a stone column, is the prototype of which Irmin- 
saulen, Rolandsaulen, perrons, ■* and many of the 
market-crosses of Scotland* are later forms. In 
■view of the facts, it is tempting to conjecture that 
the stone which formed the base of the column, 
and which seems to have served as a seat of justice, 
was, in many cases at all events, a boundary- 
stone.® 

In the Middle -A.ges the market-cross was not 
always fi.xed, but was raised at the commencement 
of the fair. It became fixed only when the 
temporary market became a permanent market, 
when the temporary peace became a permanent 
peace.* 

In Ohina an ofSoial notiQed the beginning and end of the 
market peace by hoisting and lowering a flag ;8 in British New 
Guinea a drum is beaten at the opening and closing of the 
market: 9 the trade between the people of the Rifi and the 
Spanish garrison whom they were besieging ceased on the 
ringing of a bell.it 

Many instances might be cited of trading during 
a truce, followed by a resumption of hostilities as 
soon as the trading was over.** 

* See also Schrader, Ling.'hist. ForscK, pp. 97-100 ; Hamilton- 
Grierson, pp. 29, 60. 

3 Gobiet d’Alviella, The Migration of Symbols, Westminster, 
1894, p. 110. This god was probably Thingsus, the Germanic 
equivalent of Zeus Agoraios (see note below) ; see, however, 
Mogk's art. God (Teutonic), vol. vi, p. 304». According to 
Cusar (de BM. Gall. vi. 17), the Gauls worshipped a deity whom 
ha identified with Mercury. 

3 D’AlvIella, p. 117. 

4 IV^viella (Les Perrons da la Wallonie eC les Market-Crosses 
da VEcosse, Brussels, 1914, pp. 27, 42, The Migration of Sym- 
bols, p. 103 H.) indicates his agreement with the views of E. 
Monseur {SuppUment littiraira da Vindipendance beige, 3rd 
May 1891). He observes that, before the dUTusiou of ChrisU- 
anity, the poles, to which we have referred, were at once the 
symbol of the god of assemblies (Tliingsus, the equivalent of 
Zeus Agoraios) and of the autonomy of those assemblies. It is 
not improbable that, for the purpose of ornament, a representa- 
tion of the god in the likeness of an armed man was attached 
to them or carved upon them ; and that, when the meaning 
of these representations came to be forgotten, the popular 
imagination gave to them the name of the Paladin most popular 
at the time, and the Irminsaulen became RolaudsHulen. When 
the Church established herself among the barbarous peoples, 
the old columns continued in many places to serve as the rally- 
ing points of collective life. Sometimes they bore the emblem 
of Christianity ; sometimes they were altered or transformed 
so as to symbolize something new or additional ; and sometimes 
they were replaced by the crosses planted by the Church in sign 
of po ssession. 

■> The resemblance which many of the market-crosses of Scot- 
land bear to the perron has been pointed out bjr W. G. Black 
(Glasgow Cross, with a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish 
Market-Crosses, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1913), and bis sugges- 
tion as to their oripn has been approved by d'Alviella in the 
later of his two works cited above. At p. 39 of this work 
d'Alviella figures certain of the Scottish crosses, and it is curi- 
ous to observe how close is the similarity of some of them with 
the image of Hermes figured by him on p. 194 of The Migration 
of Symbols. I 

8 See Hamnton-Grietson, ‘ The Boundary Stone and the 
Market Cross,’ Scot. Mist. Rev., xii. 2J ff. As to the cult of the 
boundary in N. India see art. Diuvidians (North India), § 33. 

t Huvelin, p. 354, note 4, where the authorities are cited. See 
alsopp. 2231., 350. 

8 La Teheou-U, I. 309. 8 Haddon, p. 2G9. 

18 N. Cotto, ‘ Mceurs twlitiques et sociales du Slaroc ; I'Ad- 
ministration . . . Ics Pimtes du BiCf,’ Eeoue contemporaine, 
Paris. 15tb Dec. 1S57, p. 29 f. 

11 laing and Anderson, lii. 92 (Biarmaland) ; MR 1. 723 (Mos- 
quito Coast) ; C. P. P. von Martius, Von dem Rechlssustande 
unler den Ureimvohnem Brasiliens, Munich, 1832, p. 44; The 
Captivity of Hans Slade of Hesse in A.D. 15i7S5, among the 
Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. U. F. Burton, London, IS74 
(Hakluyt Society), p. S3 (aborigines of Brazil); J. S. Polack, 
Sew Zealand, being a Narrative of Travels niid Adventures, 
London, 1S3S, iL 313 ; Q. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 


9. The law of the market and its enforcement 
— We have already seen* that acts of ■violenca 
perpetrated upon the frequenters of a market 
may and probably will ‘ kill ’ it— for a time, at all 
events. The recognition of this fact appears to 
produce two results. In the first place, offences 
committed within the market are punished with 
exceptional severity, as imperilling its peace. In 
the second place, since offences committed outside 
of the market are not regarded as a danger to 
its peace, those who have committed them are in 
consequence not subjected to punishment so long 
as they are within it. 

On the lower Congo every breach of the regulation of the 
market renders the culprit liable to death. He is 'either 
buried to hia neck in a hole, in the centre of the marketplace, 
and hia skull crushed by a heavy stone; orheis beaten to death 
with sticks, and his body is subsequently lashed to a pole, which 
is erected alongside a native path.' 2 

Bentley 3 tells us that in some of the Congo markets ' a man 
who brought a gun with him would be promptly buried alive, 
and the muzzle of his gun would be left protruding’ aa a warn- 
ing to the rowdy elements in the fair. ‘ Sometiiiies a pile of 
firewood is ready to burn the culprit alive. On some markets 
no stick or knife may appear, a heavy fine being imposed in case 
of infraction.’ 

Among the Kabyles every offence committed in the market 
is punishable with death without trial. The crowd seize the 
offender and stone him without mercy. It is the strangers that 
execute the law. The tribesmen try to avoid these executions 
as they discredit the market.4 At Berbera any one from the 
interior or the coast who by his conduct does serious injury to 
trade must pay the death penalty. Still, as such an execution 
occasions reprisals, it is avoided as far as possible.® 

The fairs of ancient Ireland were regulated by strict rules, any 
breach of which was punished with death.8 

In ancient Greece.i in ancient Norwegian and Danish law, 8 
and in the France and Germany of the Middle Ages® a breach 
of the special peace of the market was dealt with more severely 
than was a breach of the common law. 

In Mexico he who stole in the market was punished with 
death : 10 and he who was suspected ol selling stofen goods, if he 
could not tell from whom he had received them, was condemned 
to death.** 

As tve have already indicated, there is evidence to 
shoiv that, in manj instances, those tvho had com- 
mitted deeds of violence or contracted debt before 
coming to the market were safe from pursuit or 
arrest so long as it lasted and they remained 
■within it. 


Thus, among the Kabyles the avenger of blood who kills a 
man in the market suffers the same penalty as a common 
murderer ; i* and the same rule seems to have been observed at 
Berbera.*® There, too, the trader who brought stolen goods to 
the market could not be proceeded against.** Those who re- 
sorted to the fairs of the Middle Ages were safe from prosecution 
or arrest for crimes committed or debts incurred beyond their 
bounds,*® and enjoyed privileges, and were allowed relaxation! 


Australia and New Zealand, do. 1847, U. 61 f. (New Zealanders); 
N. CoUe, p. 29 f. (Ritis) ; 0. Letourucau, L’EvalxUion du com- 
merce, Paris, 1897, p. 76. 

1 Above, §8. „ 

2H. Word, 'Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo 
Tribes,’ JAI xxiv. [1894-95] 290. 

8 Pioneering on the Congo, i. 399. Among the Akiku;m no 
one may carry arms in or near a market (W. S. and K. Bout- 
ledge, p. 106) ; and a similar regulation is in force at the fain 
held at Sona and Qnlmalcngo, near Bembe (Montelro, I. 210). 
See also Schurtz, p. 119. In the largest town of the Wymar 
country, the sale of palm-wine at the market Is forbiudca 
(Anderson, p. 79; cf. T. J. Aildridge, 'WandorinM in the 
Hinterland of Sierra Leone,’ Geographical Journal, iv. [1S91I 
131). 

4 Hanoteau-Lctourneux, U. 81 ; cl. iii. 108. 

® Haggenmacher, p. 37. 8 o’Curry, L p. cclvl. 

7 Uuveiin, p. 73. _ „ 

8 W. E. Wilda, Bae Strafrecht der Germanen, Halle, 184-, 

^’’sHuveUn, p. 227; E. Jlayer, ’Zoll, Kaufmannschaft und 
Markt 2 


peace seo Huvelin, p. 349ff. ; Mayer, p. 4S2fr,; 

The Constitutional History of England^ Oxfora, 1S<5, 

""lo Torquemada, xil. 6. Sahag^n, vUL 33. 

13 Hanoteau-Letourneux, III. £03. 

quoted by Elton and Costelloe, I. 7, M; as .8,“ 

O’Curry, S. p. cclvi. ; as to France and Germany see HuveJto, 
pp. 22^ 445 ff. ; L. Goldschmidt, Handbuch dcs HandcUrechtsO, 
Stuttgart, 1891. L 2231. 
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of the common law which attracted not only the merchant but 
those in search of pleasure.^ 

10. Administration and execution of the law of 
the market. — It has heen observed “ that, where 
the market lies within the territory of a tribe, its 
law is administered and executed in part by those 
who resort to it and in part by officials appointed 
by the tribe of the district. \Vhere, however, it is 
held within the territory of a king, chief, or feudal 
lord,® it is his officers that act as police, and, in 
some instances, as judges. 

In the Kabyle markets, e.g., an ofiBcial— the chief of the 
market, who belonfcs to the leading family of the tribe which 
owns it sees to the preservation of the peace, escorts those 
who fear attacks on the road, summariiy expels the quarrel- 
some, and fines those who create disturbance.^ He is concerned 
onli’ with offences which affect the public, while civil and 
commercial disputes are referred to a marabout of the tribe.6 
At the same time, it is the strangers in the market that execute 
its law by atoning the delinquent.? Again, in the Berbera 
market, there is no supreme authority to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law is entrusted. Its execution is in the hands 
of the market chiefs. An assembly of those belonging to the 
district is sole judge in disputes ; but the disputants need not 
abide by its decision. If they ignore it, they must leave the 
market.8 

But where the market lies within the territory of 
a king, he or his officer sees to the maintenance of 
order.® 

Thus, at a fair on the Lukalla, within the country of the 
Kalosh, ‘the chief kept watch in his greatest pomp with half a 
dozen ^ards, in order that no dispute might disturb its. peace. 
His companions were all well-known by the broad axe which 
they carried on their shoulders.* I® Among the Baganda a chief 
appointed by the king performs simiiar duties ; u and these are 
discharged at Wairuku by the king’s collectors,!? and among the 
Qallas by the local headman.!® 

At Maidugari— the largest market of Bomu— there is a market 
king who settles disputes between buyers and sellers ; and the 
women choose a market gueen for their protection, through 
whom they transact all their business.^ 

This last instance shows that, while, in some 
cases, the duties of the officers of the market are 
confined to the preservation of the peace,*® they are, 
in many others, of a much more varied character. 

Among the Waschambala the superintendent of the markets 
collects the dues and attends to matters of police.*® At Wairuku 
the king^s collectors are the general arbiters of disputes ;!? and 
throughout the country of the Galias, on the western Abyssinian 
plateau, the market is held under the superintendence of the 
local headman, who decides all questions arising out of broken 
contracts.!® At Whydah the chief constable of the market 
attends to its cleanliness ; !? and a high officer named Conagongla 
sees that the strings of beads which serve as money are com- 
posed of the proper number. Those which are deficient he 
confiscates for the king’s benefit and for his own.?? Among the 
Qallas the duties of direction of the market are exercised by an 
important official who is entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
trade and the supervision of the exchequer.?! In the Congo 
markets there Is, in most oases, a chief of the market, perhaps 
an old fetish-man, who regulates all disputes, and fines both the 
litigants so heavily that all arc chary of invoking his assistance.?? 
At Kan6 the judge of the market sits all day to try disputes 


! Huvelin, p. 438 ; see below, § 14. 

?;(/. p. 343 0. 

® As to the relative position of king and feudal lord in this 
matter see Huvelin, p. 347 ff. 

4 Hanotcau-hetoumeux, iii. 303. 

0 16. ii. 80ff. 6/6. 7/6. 

s Haggenmacher, p. 30 f. If a stranger Is killed in the market, 
the traders leave until the blood-price has been paid to the heirs. 

s Huvelin (p. 346) refers, among others, to the nations of 
Islam, the Slavs, and the Magyars. 

!0 Von Wissraann, Second Journey, p. 125. 

!! Roscoe, p. 79 f. 

3? Ellis, Polyn. Res?, Iv. 324 fl. 13 Gwynn, p. 568. 

14 Alexander, i. 263, A market queen presides over the 
markets of Asaba. She deals ivith offences, fixes prices, and 
collects dues (N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
Ibo-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, pt. iv., 'Law and Custom of 
the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Kigeria,’ London, 1914, p. 187 f. ; 
SCO Index, «.t). ‘ Ormu ’). 

10 Duncan, li. 115 (Qiiarapanissa) ; W. S. and K. Routledge, 
p. 106 (Akikuyu); Anderson, p. 79 (Wymar country'); G. 
Nachtigal, Sahard und Sdddn, Berlin, 1879, i. 679 (Kuka); Leo 
Africanus, ii. 282 (Guzzula). 

lO Lang, DieWaschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 268 (Usanibara). 

17 Ellis, Polyn. Res?, iv. 324 ff. is Gwynn, p. 663. 

1? Duncan, i. 120. According to Labat, ii. 203, this official, 
with four armed attendants, goes through the market, hearing 
complaints, dispensing summary justice, and selling thieves and 
trounlers of the peace. 

?? Lnbat, foe. cit. ?i Panlitschke, ii. 127. 

?? H. H. Johnston, The River Congo*, p. 87. 


arising in the course of trade ;l and In the Loango markets an 
official is charged with seeing that no deceptions are practised 
in the trade between natives and Europeans.? 

The quality of articles brought to the market is, 
in general, a matter of consideration only when 
disputes arise. 

’The milk brought to the market of Jnkoba, however, is 
daily subjected to examination ;? and in Morocco an officer is 
appointed to inspect the provisions offered for Bale.4 He must 
constantly attend the markets and sec that purchasers are not 
overcharged ; and, in view of the plenty or scarcity of the goods 
exposed, he must fix the prices.° At Hand the shaikh of the 
market fixes the prices;® and among the Bangala the price is 
fixed by the chiefs with reference to a standard.? At Mecca 
and Jidda a public officer fixes a maximum price to nil victual- 
ling traders.® In some of the markets in Hawaii the chiefs 
regulated the prices;? and in ancient Jlexico they were fixed 
by the superintendents of the market.!? In China the officer 
placed over the market was charged not only with the main- 
tenance of order, but with the sapervlsion of weights and 
measures, and with the administration of justice in more im- 
portant cases.ll The Greek ayopavopen. appear to have exercised 
similar functions in regard to the preservation of the peace and 
the use of weights and measures. They also fixed the hours 
of the market, and regulated its conduct generally.!? The 
Roman tedile preserved order by means of his officers, and im- 
posed fines upon the peace-breakers. He allotted their positions 
to the traders, and saw to the accuracy of weights and measures. 
To assure the bona fides of transactions within the markets was 
his special care, both by exposing frauds and by rejecting 
articles which were unfit for sale.!? In the market of Tcnoxtitlan 
ten or twelve judges sat In a house on the marketplace to deal 
with cases as they arose and to see to the punishment of de- 
linquents. There were also officers who went among the people, 
saw what was bought and sold, and broke any false measures 
which they found in use.!* It was the duty of these olficers to 
fix the prices and to prevent frauds.!® 

II. Market dues and their collection. — In some 
markets — e.g., at Silindong — dues are not exacted.*® 
Among the Hansa, while dues are levied, entrance 
into the town is free to the market people.*^ At 
Eetcho men can enter the market and trade with- 
out charge, but every woman must pay ten cowries 
to the government.*® 

When trade took place in the temple of the sun, 
the priest collected dues on behalf of the divinity.*’ 

At a fair on the Lukalla, in Eashama’s country, each district 
whose representatives were present must make a gilt to the 
prince. Eashama, who performed a series of dances in the 
market, after each dance received their contributions from 
the market-women, who danced os they paid.?? In the Bomuia 
markets the king grants his protection and collects the dues ;?! 
and in the horse-market of Fez,?? and at the market of Rabat,?? 
an officer levies a small percentage on behalf of the government. 
At Adamaua,?! and in Hawaii,?® king’s collectors are present In 
the markets; and in those of Usambara the superintendent 
(mpeZu) takes a double handful of the market-women’s pro- 


! 0. H. Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, London, 
1900, p. 166. 

? Rroyart, p. 124 f. Between the natives themselves fraud is 
unknown. A mother sends her six-year-old child, knowing 
that it will not be cheated. All the articles for sale are divided 
into parcels of the standard weight of equal value. There is 
no advantage in comparing those of one trader with those of 
another, the contents of each parcel being the same in quantity 
and quality (ib. p. 160). 

3 Schurtz, p. 121, citing Q. Rohifs, in Petermann's Geogr. 
llitth., Erganzungsheft no. 34, 1872, p. 56. 

* V/.hempr'iere, A TourfromGibraltar . . . over Mt. Atlas, to 
Morocco, in Pinkerton, xv. 709. 

s 76. p. 709. 

® Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Olappcrton’s 
Narrative), p. 61. 

7 Coquilhat, p. 305 f. 

8 J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London, 1829, p. 877. 

? W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour, p. 800. 

1? Sahagun, viii. 36. 

1! Le Tcheou-li, xiv. ; Huvelin, p. 63. 

1? Authorities in Huvelin, p. 72fl. 

!3/6. p. llSff. 

1* Cortis, Carta de Relacion, § xxx., Gomara, § Ixxlx., Tor- 
quemada, xiv. 14, and Oviedo {Hisloria General, xxxil. 8) give 
a similar accountof the administration of justice in the Yucatan 
markets ; on those of Vera Paz see Roman v Zamora, i. 306, 
and on those of Nicaragua see Oviedo, BisUnre de Nicaragua, 
in Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, xiv. 70. 

I® Sahagun, viii. 86. 16 Junghuhn, ii. 229. 

17 Staudinger, p. 627. IB Lander, i. IM. 

19 Theophrastus, Bist. Plant, ix. 4. 

?9Von Wissmann, Second Journey, pp. 126, 129. We are 
reminded of the dances which accompanied trading in New 
Caledonia (Lambert, Moeurs et superstitions des Nfo-CaUdoniens 
INoumia], Paris, 1901, p. 167 ff. ; Atkinson, p. 246). 

2! Bastian, Die deulsche Expedition, ii. 79. 

?? Lenz, 1. 166. ?3 lb, L 205. 24 Passarge, p. 87. 

2® Ellis, Polyn, Res?, iv. 824 f. k . P • 
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viaions for the king, and levies a contribution lor himsell.t 
Among the Baganda a chief appointed by the king collects a tax 
upon every sale ; 2 and at Quampanissa the people pay a tax on 
every article of food exposed lor saie.3 In the Loango markets 
the chief of police sees to the payment of the dues;^ and at 
Ean6 the shaikh of the market lets out the stalls at so much a 
month, the rent forming a part of the governor’s revenue.® In 
China there are special market-dues, which ore collected by a 
roecial offlcer.® In ancient Greece the ayopavd/iat collected 
dues, which were applied in the first instance to the needs of the 
market;! and in the markets of imperial Rome, and especially 
in those of the MiddleAges, a fully developed system of taxation 
obtained.® In the Mexican markets a ILxed tribute was paid to 
the emperor, in return for which he granted ^ protection 
against thieves.® 

In ancient India the king was entitled to market dues, which 
varied, according to circumstances, from a twentieth to a tenth 
of the value of the goods.l® The frequenter of the Baluba 
market at Kabao must pay three cowries to the chief, whatever 
the value of his goods may be;ti and in the Bondei market 
every person who brought articles for sale had to hand over one 
of each kind.i® In the Aruwini district the dues amount to one- 
twentieth of the value of the goods brought to market;!® at 
Nyangwd to a tenth or a sixth.l^ Those who expose goods in 
the \Vhydah market pay very heavy dues to the king of 
Dahomey,!® while in the Hawaiian markets two-thirds of the 
proceeds of whatever the natives sold was demanded by the 
chief.!® 


12. The arrangements of the market-place. — 
Among the Lega-Gallas the markets are held only 
if the weather permits ; for the climate is variable, 
and the market-places are wholly avithout shelter.*^ 
In the markets of Madagascar there are neither 
shops nor booths, the articles for sale being set out 
upon mats.®* The markets on the Lualaba are held 
at uninhabited places, except at Nyangw 6 , where 
there are houses for traders and huts for slaves and 
porters. When the caravans arrive at Berbera 
from the interior, booths and dwellings are erected ; 
and, within a week, on what was previously a 
desert spot several hundred huts are ready for the 
strangers coming thither over sea.“ At Sennflr 
the traders transact their business protected by 
temporary erections of boughs and mats ; and at 
Guzzula the wares are exposed in tents and shelters 
of boughs, where stranger merchants are enter- 
tained and housed,^ while in some of the Sumatran 
markets huts are provided, where stranger mer- 
chants can display their merchandise, and pass the 
night for a mere trifle.^ 

At Maidugari, the largest market in Bomu, lines of sheds and 
stalls cover an extensive area ; similar erections are found in 
the markets at Tusiwa and KAteena;®® and Passarge says of 
the markets in Adamaua that they contain numerous flat-roofed 
huts, which form a long street. 

At Kinsay (Hang-Chau) the markets were held In great 
squares surrounded by shops, where all kinds of crafts were 
carried on and goods sold *! — a description which recalls to us 
the accounts of the markets of ancient Mexico.®® 

In many markets the position assigned to the 
different traders depends on the nature of their 
wares,®* the result being that, where those wares 
are traded in by one only of the sexes, a specific 
portion of the market is allotted to each se.x.“ 

! Lang, p. 265 f. Similarly, at the market of Bobo Dioulasou, 
a man carrying a gris-gris BtaO, accompanied by a drummer and 
a crowd of urchins, seta down hia staff before each merchant 
ceremoniously, and, unopposed, helps himself, by means of a 
small calabash holding about a litre, from the merchant’s cala- 
bash (Binger, i. 371). 

® Roscoe, JAI xxxii. SO. s Duncan, il. 115, 

* Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition, ii. 40. 

® Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (CapL Clapperton’s Nar- 
rative), p. 6i. 

® Huvelin, p. 61. 7 Xb, p. 75. * Ib. pp. 103 ff., 678 ff. 

® Torquemad.a, xiv. 11. 1 ® Loseb, p. 775. 

!! Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem A/rikas, p. 250, 

!® Dale, yA/ XXV. 231, 1® Schurtz, p. 120. 11 /J. 

!® Duncan, i. 120. 

!® Ellis, Earrative of a Tour, n. 300. 

1! Schuver, p. 17. is Kills, Eist. of Madagascar, 1, 833. 

1 ® Cameron, p. 2SS f. 

7® llaggenm.acher, p. 88f. These erections belong to the 
trader ; and, when the market is over, they form a perquisite of 
the abban (protector). 

5! La-sch, p. 770. 7® Leo Africanus, II. 233. 

7! I^sch, p. 770. n Alexander, i. 267. 

15 Barth, li. 21, 69. C8 Pp. 65, 231. 7! Yule, 201 f. 

53 Cortts, 5 XXX. ; Torquemada, xiv. 11 ; Sahagun, viii. 36. 

55 Passarge, p. S5f. (Adamaua); Haggenmacher, p. 39 (Ber- 
bera). 

50 Vaulitachke. i. 311. 


In the markets of ancient Mexico each class of merchandise 
had its appointed place,! the more cumbrous kinds being stored 
in the neighbouring streets, or in floats on the canals ; 5 in those 
of the Middle Ages what determined the trader’s position was 
not only the character of his goods, but his nationaUty ; and, in 
some cases, the latter was the sole determinant.* 

13. Modes of bargaining in the market— One 
of the most characteristic practices of the primitive 
trader is that of transacting business by means of 
a third person. DaII< tells us that the Aleuts 
never trade with one another directly; and we 
have suggested that some light is throivn upon the 
origin of this method by the instance of the exer- 
cise of the silent trade reported by Lander.® It is 
said that, among the natives of Australia, children 
are made ngia-ngiampe in order that they may 
act as the agents of their respective tribes in the 
business of barter ; ® and many cases may bo cited 
in which the man who takes a stranger under his 

E rotection not only acts as his host, but assists 
im in buying and selling, and is generally re- 
sponsible for his conduct.'* 

At Berbera each stranger must choose a protector {abban) 
He dare not trade without him, and must pay him one per 
cent on the value of every article which he brings into the 
market. The abban is his broker ; he protects him against the 
extortions of the natives, and settles all disputes In which he 
may have become involved.8 A similar account is given of the 
part played by the host at Dioulasou.® In Nigeria, whenever 
an article changes bands, the seller pays a commission to a third 
party, who is supposed to have facilitated the purchase.!® 

In the markets of many Asiatic countries a 
curious practice prevails by which traders, when 
bargaining in the presence of others from whom 
they wish to concern their business, drive and con- 
clude their bargains by touching the points of each 
other’s fingers under a shawl without a word being 
^oken. It has been found in use at Mecca,** at 
Ualicut,*® among the Somali,*® at Jidda,** at Pegu,*' 
in Malacca,*® in Mongolia,** and elsewhere.*® 
Torquemada !® notes a curious practice which prevailed among 
the Indian women in the markets of ancient Mexico, They 
exchanged their wares without a word being spoken. The one 
patty held out the article of which she wished to dispose ; and 
the other, taking it In her hand, made signs that it was not a 
fair equivalent for what she proposed to give in exchange. If 
the first party refused to add anything, she ran the risk of losing 
her customer ; if she added what was demanded, the bargain 
was concluded. 

14. Methods of securing attendance at the 
market; its place in public and social life. — In 
some of the Congo countries it is penal for a woman 
to go to her farm on a market day,™ To the desire 
to induce the stranger to come to market Heeren” 
ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian regnla- 

1 CortAs, § XXX. ; Torquemada, xiv. 14 ; Sahagun, vlU. 86 ; 
Clavigero, i. 348 ; Gomara, § Ixxii. 

5 Clavigero, loc, cit . ; Gomara, loc. eit, 

3 Huvelin, p. 504 ff. ; Elton and Costelloe, pp. 6, 22. 

4 Op. cit. p. 394; cf. E. W. Nelson’s account (‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,' IS RBEW (1809), pt. 1. p. 859f.) of the 
•Asking’ festival. _ ^ 

® Art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), § 6 (11). ® fb. SS (2X 

7 Art. Stbaxoehs, a (b). In ancient Germany the host In 
many c-ases was at once protector, broker, and interpreter (see 
O. Eoehne, 'Markt-, Eaufmanns- undHandelsrechtinprimitlven 
Culturverhaltnissen,’ ZVRW xl. (1895) 206 f.). 

8 Haggenmacher, p. 36. 8 Binger, 1. 372. 

1 ® Robinson, p. 165. n Burckhardt, p. 191. 

I® L. di Vartbema, p. 108 ; Pyrard do Laval, Voyage to th* 
East Indies . , ., London, 1887-00 (Hakluyt Society), fl. 178. 

!3 Haggenmacher, p. 37 ; see Paulitschke, I. 322. 

14 Bruce, ii. 175. „ . . , 

1® Csesar Frederick, Voyages, In R. Hakluyt, The Pnnnpal 
Eamgationx ... of the English Nation, London, 1695-1000, n. 
L 239. 


1® Groeneveldt, ser. IL vol. 1. p. 246. 

!! E. R. Hue, Travels in Tartary, Thibet, China, 1515-46, 
London, 1852, ch, v. ; seeH. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thxther, 
do. ISOO (Hakluyt Society), i. p. clvii. 

18 See notes to Vartbema and Pyrard de Laval ; soa also PC I. 
240 note. 


IS 23. 

» Bentley, I. 400. According to the ancient L'vws of India, In 
ancient Mexico, and during the iliddlo Ages, the market 
the only place where it was permissible to sell movables, lie 
who sold outride of it was regarded as an illicit trader, an<J 
he who bought from him as his accomplice (Laech, p. i*Ot 
Torquemada, xiv. 10; Huvelin, p. 457 f.). _ -r— 

21 Heeren, EUU Rtt. into the Politics, Intercmi^^and 1 raa* 
o/ tAe Princxpat ATafion* of Antvjittty, 1, 105 h, II. 109, 
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fcions regarding the relations of foreigners with 
the wonien of the country; and we may assign 
to a like origin such customs as the temporary 
marriages of Central Asia, and similar usages 
there and elsew’here.^ 

In the Battn markets gaming, cock-fighting, and, |ln some 
cases, boat-racing form special attractions.^ At the fair of 
Ukatr transactions intertribal and communal were adjusted, 
truces were declared, evil-doers were proclaimed, and tribute 
was brought in. It was there that betrothals were arranged by 
parents, who brought their daughters with them, that poets 
produced their verses, and that great men, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, sought to gain it by exercising a profuse hospitality-8 

In Ireland the aenach, or fair, was * an assembly of the people 
of every grade without distinction : it was the moat common 
kind of large public meeting, and its main object was the cele- 
bration of games, athletic exercises, sports, and pastimes of all 
kinds.’* The most important of the aenachs were those of 
Tailltenn, Tlachtga, and Uslmagh.e The people of Leinster 
held a provincial aenach at Carman, or Wexford, once every 
three years, which began on let August and ended on the 6th.« 
' Professors of every art, both the noble and the base arts, and 
non-professionals were there selling and exhibiting their com- 
positions and their professional works to kings : and the rewards 
were given for every [work of) art that was just or lawful to be 
sold or exhibited or listened to.’^ Kew laws were promulgated, 
old laws were rehearsed, peace was proclaimed. There was 
music, recitation of poetry, feats of arms, athletic sports, horse- 
racing, and juggling.8 

In Madagascar the market la a place of public resort, and It 


is there that the public announcements of the sovereign are 
made.l In the Kabyle market feasts and fasts and all matters 
that affect the communitj’ are proclaimed. It is the place of 
news, gossip, and friendly intercourse, of plannings, and of 
plots.8 The Papuan markets last all day, and are enlivened 
with feastings and dances; 8 and similar amusements accom- 
pany some of the Eskimo markets.* Those who resort to the 
Congo markets go not only to buy and sell, but to meet friends, 
to drink malafou and enjoy a gossip with them, to settle thorny 
questions, to hold palavers, to arrange disputes between clans 
and villages, to deddo on war and peace, to bargain about the 
purchase of a wife, to describe slaves lost or stolen, and to give 
publicity to transactions such as the release of hostages or 
prisoners of war, or the payment of the price of blood. It is 
there that the man who is robbed gives information of the 
robbery, and that the creditor, if ho cannot get paj-ment, pro- 
claims the infamy of the debtor. It is there, too, that ordeals 
are administered and criminals executed. Under the trees in 
its vicinity the drinkers of palm-wine, the poUtidan, and the 
news-monger hold renderroua.3 

Ltteiutdiie. — ^T he authorities are cited in the course of the 
article ; but special reference must bo made to three works, to 
which the writer of the attinie owes a special debt : R- Lardx 
‘ Das Marktwesen aut den primitiven Kulturstutec," Entschrift 
fUr Saeialwissemchaft, ix. [1906) 619 ff., loo ff., 764 II. ; P. 
Huvelln, Essai historigue sur le droit des marchfs el det/oirei, 
Paris, 1897 ; H. Schurtr, Dos afrikanische Geicerbe, Leipiig, 

1800. p, j. Hamilton-Gkierson, 

MARQUESAS,— See Polynesia. 
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Introductory and Primitive (W. H. B. Rivers), 
p. 423. 

Babylonian. — See ‘ Semitic.’ 

Buddhist.— See Family (Buddhist). 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 432. 

Christian (W, M. Foley), p. 433. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 443. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 444. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (A, B. Keith), p, 449. 

MARRIAGE (Introductoiy and Primitive). — 
Marriage has two main functions ; it is the means 
adopted by human society for regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes; and it furnishes the 
mechanism by means of which the relation of a 
child to the community is determined. Owing to 
the preponderant importance which has been 
attached to the former function, the more strictly 
social functions of marriage have been largely 
overshadowed by its moral aspect, and it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the function of 
marriage as the regulator of social relations may 
be of the most definite kind where the institution 
is of a very lax and indefinite order when regarded 
from the moral standpoint of civilized man. 

The institution of marriage may be regarded as 

1 E. Westermarck, The Eislorv of Human Marriage^, London, 
1894, pp. 73-75 ; Yule, Book of Ser Marco Polo, 1, 144, 193, 210, 
212, 11. 64 , 60f., £02, 204; A. H. Post, Grundriss der etkno- 
logieehen Jurispntdenz, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1895, 1. 28; 
E. Wiiutzky, Vorgeschichte dee JReehts, Berlin, 1903, i. 46 f. ; K. 
Weinhold, AHnordiechet Leben, do. 1856, p. 447 ; R. Sigismund, 
Die Aromata in ihrer Bedeutung fdr Religion, Bitten, Ge- 
brduehe, Handel «n<i Geographic det Altertums, Leipzig, I8S4, 
p. 141 : W. Roschcr, System der Volksioirthschafll, Stuttgart, 
1^9, iii. 83. In tbe charter o! Bressieux in Dauph!n6, A.P.12SS, 
It wao provided as a special privilege • . . . et sint omnes in 
dictis nondinibus (sic) existentea quiet! et Immunea a crlmine 
adulterii ' (Huvelin, p. 433). 

8 Marsden, pp. 274, SSO ; Hagen, Eine Boise naeh dem Tobah 
See in Zenlralsumatra, p. 178. Tbe gaming booths which are 
found in the most populous parts of Qajoland seem to be the 
only centres of trade (Snouefc Hurgronje, p. 270). 

8 Wellhausen, pp. 85 f., 183. According to Burckhardt, p. 449, 
it was the custom among the Assyr. Arabs, before the Wahhabi 
conquest, to bring their marriageable daughters to market, and 
It was there only that the match was concluded. 

* P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, London, 
1903, 11. 433; seed. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Groudh 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom, do. 18SS, 
p. 409 f. 

8 Jovee, foe. eif. s/b. ii. 441. 

7 O’Curry, iii. 629, 631. 

8 lb. i. pp. cclv, cclvi, cccxxvi, ii. 162. 


Iranian (J. J. Modi and L. H. Gray), p. 455. 

Japanese and Korean (T. Nakajima), p. 459. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 460. 

Muslim. — See Family (Muslim), Law (Muham- 
madan). 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 463. 

Semitic (G. A. BARTON), p. 466. 

Slavic (J. MAchal), p. 471. 

Teutonic. — See Family (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic). 

the central feature of all forms of human society 
with which we are acquainted. It stands in an 
especially close relation to the family — using this 
term for the group consisting of parents and 
children. This social group rests absolutely on 
the institution of marriage. Where marriage is 
monogamous, the group formed by the family will 
consist of the consorts and their children ; where 
marriage is polygynous, it will consist of a man, 
his wives, and their children ; while in polyandiw, 
the family will consist of a woman, her husbands, 
and her children by those husbands or assigned to 
those husbands by social convention. 

The institution of marriage also underlies the 
extended family, this term meaning the social 

S consisting of all persons related to one 
er either by consanguinity or by those social 
conventions which so often take its place (see art. 
ICiN, Kinship). It is the marriages of the members 
of the extended family that immediately deter- 
mine the limits and functions of this mode of 
social grouping. 

The relation of the clan and other similar social 
groups to marriage is less simple. While marriage 
IB the foundation of the family, it is possible that 
the clan-organization has grown out of a state of 
society in wdiich individual marriage did not exist ; 
but, whether tliis has been so or not, the clan- 
organization as it now exists is intimately related 
to marriage, this institution being tbe means by 
which descent, inheritance of property, succession 
to rank, and other social difl'erentiations are 
regulated. 

I. Regulation of marriage. — ^In all forms of 
1 Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, 1. 3321. 

8 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77 1. 

* Hagen, Unter den Papua’s, p. 219. 

< J. Simpson, p. 396. 

8 Guide de la section de Fitat indipendant du Congo, p. 60 
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human society there are definite rules regulating 
whom the members of the community may ana 
may not marry. These rules are of many different 
kinds, hut they all fall under one or other of two 
main forms : regulation by kinship or genealogical 
relationship ; and regulation by some form of social 
mechanism, consisting of clans or similar social 
groups. The rules may also be distinguished 
according as they prohibit or enjoin certain unions. 

Among all those peoples who have the family as 
their main form of social grouping marriage is 
related solely by kinship, and the rules regu- 
lating marriage consist exclusively of prohibi- 
tions, forming the ‘table of prohibited kindred 
and affinities.’ Peoples whose social system is 
founded mainly on the clan or other similar mode 
of grouping do not, however, regulate their 
marriages solely by this mechanism, but this kind 
of regulation, in all cases of which we have any 
exact knowledge, is combined Avith the regulation 
of marriage by kinship, the two modes of regula- 
tion co-existing, and supplementing one another. 
Further, this double mode of reflation does not 
consist entirely of prohibitions, but, side by side 
with rules of prohibition, there are often definite 
rules which enjoin marriage with certain relatives. 

The regulation of marriage associated with 
modes of social grouping assumes certain definite 
forms for which there are well-established terms, 
such as exogamy, endogamy, and hypergamy. 

3 . Exogamy and endogamy. — Much confusion 
has been produced in tlie use of these terms 
through the mistaken idea that the processes 
which they denote are opposed to one another, 
this being chiefly due to an error on the part of 
McLennan, who was the first to draw attention to 
the practice of exogamy. According to this miter, 
exogamy is a custom in which a person has to 
marry outside his tribe. There are a few cases on 
record, though even about these we need far more 
exact information than we possess, in which it 
seems that people have to marry outside their 
tribe or other similar social group, but in the vast 
majority of the cases for which the term ‘ exogamy’ 
is used the exogamous social group is not the 
tribe, but that subdivision of the tribe for which 
the term ‘clan’ is generally employed. When 
we say that a community possesses the clan- 
organization, we mean that it is divided into a 
number of groups, the members of each of which 
must marry outside their own group. If they 
must marry into some other group of their own 
community, we have to do with the practice of 
endogamy, the community as a whole being endo- 
gamons, while the clan within the community is 
exogamous. From this it will follow that exogamy 
and endogamy are not antithetical processes, but, 
where both exist, supplement one another. 

Endogamy in this sense is a relatively infrequent 
practice, being most fully developed in the caste 
system of India, in which the caste is the endo- 
gamous group and the gotra [g.v.) or other corre- 
sponding sub-group the exogamous unit (see art. 
Caste). The social system of the Todas is another 
pure case of the division of endogamous social 
groups into exogamous clans. In other parts of 
the world obligatory endogamy is rare. There are 
many people who are isolated from their neigh- 
bours, either by physical or, still more frequently, 
by social conuitions, such as constant warfare, 
wno habitually marry within their own community, 
but their case differs fundamentally from that of 
the Hindu or Toda in that there is no definite 
prohibition of marriage within the community, 
and, if the opportunity arises, such marriages 
meet with no opposition. Even in Europe there 
are coses in which marriage within the village or 
other social group is so habitual and departure 


from this custom meets with such social reproba- 
tion that we come very near to true endogamy. 
It would seem that this tendency to endogamy is 
especially pronounced where the people of the 
village follow one occupation, and this association 
of endogamy with occupation is not only character- 
istic of the caste system of India, but is also found 
in one of the exceptional examples of obligatory 
endogamy, which occurs in Africa in the case of 
the smiths, who often form a social group kept 
separate, by having to marry within their own 
body, from the rest of the community to which 
they belong. It is noteworthy also that there is 
a definite tendency towards the association of 
endogamy and occupation in the cases of priest- 
hood and royalty, and in some cases marriage 
within these classes is so strictly enjoined that it 
amounts to a form of endogamy. 

The practice of exogamy occurs in many forms 
according to the nature of the social system of 
which it forms part. If the community is totemic, 
the exogamous social group will be the totemic 
clan. If the community is organized on a social 
or territorial base, the exogamous unit will be the 
village, the hamlet, or the quarter of a town. If 
the grouping rests on a belief in common descent, 
the exogamous group may take its name from the 
ancestor, this mode of organization differing from 
regulation by kinship in that the common ancestor 
is remote, and in some cases mythical or fictitious. 
In one frequent form of exogamy the whole com- 
munity consists of two moieties, the men of one 
moiety marrying women of the other. The rule 
that two people with the same family name may 
not marry, which is found in China, may be 
regarded as another variety of exogainy. In 
Australia this mode of organization is modified so 
as to produce a complicated system consisting of 
social groups kno^vn as matrimonial classes. 

3. Australian matrimonial classes. — ^These form 
a special variety of exogamous system in which a 

erson has not only to marry outside his own class, 

ut has to marry into another specified group. In 
one form, known as the four-class system, each 
moiety is composed of two sections, the marriages 
of members of one section of one moiety being 
limited to one section of the other. This systejn 
is associated ivith a peculiar mode of descent in 
which a chUd does not belong to the class of either 
father or mother, hut to the other section of tlio 
moiety of one or other. In another form, known 
as the eight-class system, each of the four classes 
is composed of two sections, in which descent 
follows the same kind of rules as in the_ four-riass 
system, but of a more complicated kind. This 
form of social organization has until recently been 
supposed to be unique, but A B. Broivn has 
shown ^ that it is nothing more than a systema- 
tization of the regulation of marriage by kinship 
which is generally associated with exogamous 
systems. In Melanesia there are probably similnr 
groupings, though of a less definite kind than lo 
Austraha. 

4. Hypergamy. — ^This name has been given to 
a peculiar form of the regulation of marriage, 
only known to occur in India, in which a woman 
must marry a man of a casto or sub-caste higher 
than her own. "Where this custom is found, men 
and w’omen of the same caste or sub-caste arc 
sometimes also allowed to marry, but there is the 
strictest prohibition of the marriage of a woman 
with a man of a caste lower than her oivn. 

5. Regulation of marriage by kinship.— Among 
peoples whose social system is based specially on 
the family and the nature of whose system or 
relationship shows that this mode of social^ organ- 
ization has been of long duration, marriage is 

1 JRAI lUll. 119131 143fl. 
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regulated exclusively by genealogical relationship. 
Marriages with certain classes of relatives are for- 
bidden and those with other classes allowed, while 
other marriages may not he strictly prohibited, 
though looked upon with more or less disfavour by 
the community, the chief example of this difference 
of attitude occurring in the case of first cousins. 
We do not know, however, of any such people 
among whom marriages with certain relatives are 
obligatory, or even so habitual as to stamp their 
presence on the nomenclature of relationship. 

The regulation of marriage solely by relation- 
ship is not limited to peoples whose system of 
relationship is based on the family, but occurs also 
among many people who follow the classificatory 
system of relationship. It is found in many parts 
of Africa and America ; it is characteristic of 
Pol^esia, and occurs in some parts of Melanesia ; 
wbue, as already mentioned, the matrimonial 
classes of Australia are only a specialized form of 
this mode of regulation. Among all these peoples, 
however, the results of this type of regulation 
differ widely from those already considered in that 
the restrictions apply to the very wide circle of 
relatives involved m the use of the classificatory 
system. Among such peoples we have not to do 
with the prohibition of marriage merely between 
brother and sister or between first cousins, but 
also between those whom wo should call second 
and third cousins, or even more remote relatives. 
Sometimes the rule forbids marriage with a person 
with whom any kind of genealogical connexion, 
apart from relation by marriage, can be traced, 
hlore frequently the prohibition does not take 
this extreme form, but there are rules limiting the 
prohibition to certain classes of genealogical re- 
lationship, a frequent form of such limitation 
being the exclusion from the prohibition of those 
cases in which cousins are descended from persons 
of different sexes. Thus, among many peoples the 
marriage of the children of two brothers or of two 
sisters is strictly prohibited, but not only is the 
marriage of cousms who are the children of a 
brother and sister allowed, but, as udll appear 
shortly, these relatives may be the natural consorts 
of one another. The people who thus regulate mar- 
riage exclusively by relationship have lost the clan- 
organization which their use of the classificatory 
system shows them to have once possessed. Even 
those who still possess this form of social organiza- 
tion do not rely solely upon it for the regulation 
of marriage, but marriages with many relatives 
are prohibited outside the circle of the exogamous 
group. Sometimes this prohibition takes the form 
that a man must not only seek a udfe out of his 
own clan, but must avoid the clans of both father 
and mother, and perhaps the clans of aU the 
grandparents. More often, however, the prohibi- 
tions rest more directly upon kinship, and do not 
involve all the members of the clans with which 
the man is related. Many gradations occur 
between people who regulate marriage solely by 
kinship and others among whom marriage is 
chiefly regulated by the-clan-mechanism, but we 
know no people who have been carefully investi- 
gated and nave been found to be wholly devoid of 
the mode of regulation by kinship. 

6. Marriage with relatives. — Among many 
peoples, and especially among those who use the 
classificatory system of relationship, the regulation 
of marriage by kinship is not confined to prohibi- 
tions, but there are often definite legmations 
which make marriage with certain relatives the 
orthodox unions, and even in those cases in which 
such marriages occur but are not especially 
frequent the influence which they have had upon 
the nomenclature of relationship shows Uiat they 
must once have been habitual. The influence upon 


systems of relationship is so definite that it is 
possible to infer from their nature the existence of 
forms of marriage in the past which are no longer 
in vogue, thus affording evidence which makes it 
possible to trace the past history of marriage. 

(o) Parent and child . — ^We know of no people 
who allow marriage between mother and son. In 
many places, especially in Africa, a man may 
marry one of his father’s wives, but in these coses 
his own mother is definitely excluded, hlarriago 
between f.ather and daughter is said to occur 
occasionally, though it is probable that in such 
cases the marriage is not tuat of a man with his 
own daughter, but with one whom he calls daughter 
in the classificatory sense. The marriage of a man 
with his brother’s daughter would be a union of 
this Idnd, and such marriages certainly take place 
in some parts of Melanesia and in Australia. 

(6) Brother and sister . — The case in which we 
have the most definite evidence for this form of 
marriage is that of royal families. Examples of 
the marriage of brother and sister are known from 
history in the royal families of Egypt and Persia, 
and occurred also among the Incas of Peru. In 
recent times the marriage of brother and sister is, 
or has been, the custom in Siam, Bunna, Ceylon, 
Uganda, and the Hawaiian Islands. In the last 
case the highest kind of chief was one whose father 
and mother were own brother and sister, who were 
themselves the offspring of a similar union. In 
this case certainly, and probably in the others, 
this form of marriage is definitely forbidden to those 
of other than royal or chiefly rank, and the practice 
is due to the belief in the virtue of royal blood and 
the desire to keep this blood as pure as possible. 

Marriage between brother and sister has occasion- 
ally been recorded as the general custom of a people. 
There are well-established cases where marriage 
is allowed between half-brother and half-sister, 
usually where they are the chUdren of one father 
by different mothers, more rarely by one mother 
and different fathers. No other cases are well 
authenticated, and some records of the marriage of 
brother and sister, such as the case of the Veddas, 
are now known to be mistaken. In general, not 
only is this form of marriage prohibited, but its 
proliibition forms the central and most definite 
feature of the moral code ; and this applies to the 
marriage not merely of own brother and sister, 
but of those relatives in the widest classificatory 
sense. 

It has been supposed by Morgan and others that 
the marriage'of brother and sister was once general 
among mankind, and that it formed a stage in the 
history of the institution of marriage, but this 
opinion is chiefly based on misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Thus, avoidance between brother and 
sister (see Kin, Kinship, HI. 2 ) has been held to 
show the former presence of sexual relations be- 
tween these relatives. This is probably correct ; 
but in Melanesia, from which region some of our 
best examples of this form of avoidance come, the 
custom is almost certainly a relatively recent 
practice due to external influence.^ In all cases 
where marriage or sexual relations are allowed 
between brother and sister, they are probably of 
late occurrence, due either to relaxation of morality, 
or to the working of special ideas, such ns that of 
the virtue inherent in royal blood. 

(c) Cousins . — It is necessary to distinguish here 
between the marriage of cousms in general and the 
marriage of those cousins, usually known as cross- 
cousins, who are descended from persons of differ- 
ent sex. The marriage of cousins in general is 
sometimes allowed and sometimes prohibited, this 
prohibition being a necessary consequence of the 

1 Eivers, SistoTj/ of Melanttian Eocieti/, Cambridn, 1014, U. 
153. 
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classing of all or some cousins "mtli brothers and 
sisters in different forms of the olassificatory 
system. 

The marriage of cousins is frequent among 
Muhammadans, usually vith the daughter of the 
father’s brother, and here, as in other cases in 
•which this form of marriage occurs sporadically, 
the motive is the desire to keep property ■within 
the family. 

The most frequent form of marriage of cousins 
is that -which takes place between cross-cousins, 
namely, cousins who are the children of brother 
and sister. In many places this marriage is not 
merely allowed, but is the orthodox union, and is 
so habitual that it determines the form of the 
system of relationship and gives a special character 
to the whole social system. All the peoples who 
are kno's>Ti to practise this form of marriage use 
the classLBcatory system of relationship ; but usually 
the marriage is not between cross-cousins in the 
wide olassificatory sense, but between the children 
of oivn brother and sister. In some communities 
these relatives are regarded as husband and wife 
■without the need of any ceremony or other social 
arrangement, and still more frequently they apply 
to one another the terms used between husband 
and wife, even when they are not actually married 
to one another. 

In the most frequent form of this union a man 
marries the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or of his father’s sister, but occasionally his choice 
is limited to one or other of these relatives, the 
case which occurs the more frequently being that 
he may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
but not of his father’s sister. This form of marriage 
occurs among a feAv peoples of Australia, in several 
parts of Melanesia, including Fiji, and in India, 
especially in the south of the peninsula, though 
it was probably once more widely distributed.* 
It is also found among the Haida and a few 
other peoples of N. America, but has not yet been 
recorded from S. America. In Africa it has re- 
cently been found by Mrs. E. F. A. Hoemle among 
the Hottentots. 

This type of marriage has usually been regarded 
as a secondary consequence of the dual organiza- 
tion of society, and has probably arisen in most, if 
not in all, cases out of this form of social organ- 
ization. In Melanesia it has probably had as its 
immediate antecedent marriage ivith the father’s 
sister or with the ivife of the mother’s brother, but 
elsewhere it seems to be actuated by the desire to 
keep property Avithin the family.* In some parts 
of Australia the form taken by the matrimonial 
classes involves the marriage of second cousins, but 
Ave Jo not knoAv hoAv far such marriages occur 
between true second cousins or betAveen more dis- 
tant relatives. In some parts of the New Hebrides 
it is the custom to marry certain relatives Avhom 
we should class as first cousins once removed. 
Thus, a man may marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister’s son or daughter, the daughter of 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, or the daughter of 
his mother’s mother’s brother. One of these forms 
of marriage is especially frequent, viz. that with 
the daughter’s daughter of the father’s sister. 

(ef) Uncle and ntcce . — In general, marriage be- 
tAvcen these relatives is prohibited, but occasionally 
a man is allowed to marry his brother’s daughter, 
and this marriage Avould seem to have sometimes 
been so habitual as to have influenced the system 
of relationship. This marriage occurs in northern 
Australia and in some parts of Melanesia. It hM 
also been recorded elscAvhere, and is alloAved in 
some parts of Europe. Several peoples of S. 

1 JR AS, 1S07, p. 611. 

1 0. UiH-Tout, British Xorth Amfriea, I-ondon, 1907, p. 145 ; 
F. J. Wchmls. jfon, xiv. [19141 p. 191. 


India permit a man to marry his sister’s daughter. 
In some cases it is only the daughter of an elder 
sister who may be married. 

Another marriage which may be included under 
this heading is one occurring in Melanesia, in which 
a man marries the wife of his sister’s son, or in 
which he and his sister’s son have their -wives in 
common. 

_ (e) Aunt and nephew . — Marriage with the father's 
sister occurs sporadically in certain parts of Mel- 
anesia, and is a regular practice among some of the 
Ddnd peoples of N. America, and mamage with the 
mother’s sister is said to occur among the Ossetes 
of the Caucasus. Slarriage with the Avife or widow 
of the mother’s brother is still practised in many 
parts of Melanesia, and is shown by the nomencla- 
ture of relationship to have once been a common 
practice. This form of marriage also occurs among 
some of the Bantu peoples of Africa, and many 
systems of relationship of N. America have features 
which Avould be its natural result. 

(f) Grandparent and grandchild . — In Pentecost 
Island in the NeAV Hebrides it is, or has been, the 
custom to many the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother ; and this marriage with one Avho, through 
the classificatory system, has the status of a 
granddaughter has imprinted itself so deeply on 
the nomenclature of relationship that it must once 
have been the habitual custom of the people. This 
form of marriage has also been recorded among the 
Dieri of Central Australia. 

A form of marriage similar to that just described, 
in that a man marries a woman tAvo generations 
below his oAvn, occurs in Ambrim, adjacent to 
Pentecost Island. In this island a man marries 
the daughter of his sister’s son. Still more widely 
distributed is marriage Avith the Avife or AvidoAV of 
the father’s father. The occurrence of this form 
of marriage aa’bs first inferred from the nature of 
the terminolo^ of relationship in Fiji and in 
Bougainville ^mland in the Solomons, _ but the 
present writer has since found it in vogue in several 
islands of the New Hebrides, not only with some 
wife of the father’s father, but with the actual 
grandmother. 

We do not at present know of marriage between 
grandparents and grandchildren outside of Austral- 
asia, but there are features of some African systems 
of relationship which suggest its occurrence at 
present or in the past. 

7. Polygamy. — ^flme forms of marriage so far 
described are characterized by the social status of 
the partners to the union. 'The varieties now to 
be considered arise out of the number of the 

E ersons who enter into union. The terra at the 
ead of this section is most conveniently used as a 
generic term to include all such cases other than 
monogamy. Its different forms are polygyny, in 
which one man marries more than one woman ; 


jolyandry, in which one woman marries more 
ihan one man ; and communal marriage, in which 
nore than one man marries more than one woman. 

8. Polygyny. — ^Though this form of mamaM 
sxists, or has existed, in every part of the world, 
t is very rarely, if ever, practised by all members 


tniversal only among a people 'wfiicti obtoifls 
comen by capture or some other means *rom 
utside its own community. Sometimes the 
iractice is limited to cliiefs, sometimes, where 
irge payments for a wife are in vogue, it is omy 
he wealthy who can marry more than one 
lometimes polygyny is the priAulege of those who 
ave shown their superiority^ to the rest of 
ommunity in some way, as in Eddystqne 
a the Solomons, where a second vAufe is allowed 
0 men who have taken ten heads in warfare. 
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Poiygynons unions differ considerably in the 
degree of social differentiation accompanying the 
union. The different -wives may live together in 
one household, or each may have her o-wn establish- 
ment. Sometimes one -wife is superior to the rest, 
and her children differ from those of other -wives 
in social status — a condition -which passes in- 
sensibly into the distinction between marriage and 
concubinage (see below, § ii). Sometimes there 
are definite rules regulating the behaviour of the 
husband to the different -wives. 

The continent in which polygyny has reached 
its highest degree of development is Africa, in 
many parts of which the practice is so frequent 
and has so impressed itself upon the social organiza- 
tion that it has influenced the nomenclature of 
relationship, and special terms are used to dis- 
tinguish from one another the children by the 
iflerent -wives of a polygynous marriage. Other 
regions where polygyny is well established are 
Australia and parts of Melanesia, where the 
polygyny forms part of an organized system of 
monopoly of the young women by the old men of 
the community. 

It is sometimes the custom in polygyny that the 
wives shall be sisters, a man who marries a woman 
having the right to take her sisters also as they 
reach marriageable age. 

9. Polyandry. — This custom is far less frequent 
than polygyny. At the present time its chief 
home IS m India and its neighbourhood, and it 
also occurs in a definite form in the Marquesas 
Islands and among the Bahima and Baziba, Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In ancient times it has been 
recorded among the Arabs, Britons, Piets, and 
Guanches, but our information about these and 
many of the recently-recorded cases is not suffi- 
cient to show whether the condition was one of 
true polyandry or a variety of sexual communism. 
Even in'india there is a distinct tendency for poly- 
andry to be associated with polygyny, thus pro- 
ducing one form of communal marriage. Two 
varieties of polyandry are generally recognized, 
in one of which husbands are brothers, while in 
the other they are not necessarily related to one 
another. Following McLennan, these two forms 
are often called Tibetan and Nair (Nayar) respec- 
tively, but are better distinguished as fraternal 
and non-fratemal. 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and neigh- 
bouring regions, where polyandry exists in its 
purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. Usually 
the eldest son of a family marries, and, as his 
brothers grow up, they share his wife -with him. 
Even if one of the younger brothers takes a wife 
among the Todas, she becomes also the wife of the 
other brothers. It is doubtful whether the re- 
corded cases of non-fratemal polyandry should be 
regarded as polyandry at all. Among the Nayars, 
who furnished McLennan with his pattern of this 
form of polyandry, a girl goes through a form of 
marriage -with a man, but then or later consorts 
with a number of men who need not be related to 
one another. It is a question, however, whether 
these men should not be regarded as cicisbei 
rather than husbands— -a point difficult to decide, 
since the purely matiilineal institutions of the 
people make the fact of fatherhood of little social 
importance. 

A variety of polyandry which may be dis- 
tinguished is one which occurs among several 
peoples of India, in which a young boy marries a 
wife who consorts with the boy’s fatlier or maternal 
uncle or some other man. The wife’s offspring are 
counted ns the children of the boy-husband, and, 
when the boy reaches adult age, he -uill consort 
■with the -wife either of one of these children or of 
some other boy. The motive of the custom is said 


to be that the boy shall have a son to take him out 
of Put (hell). A similar practice has been recorded 
elsewhere, as among the Ostiaks and Ossetes. In 
Melanesia a man and his sister’s son might share 
a -wife or -wives in common, but this was almost 
certainly part of a system of communal marriage, 
and it is probable that this is also the true nature 
of some or all of the other cases of this variety of 
polyandry. The polyandry of the Marquesas is 
peculiar in that the husbands are of different social 
status, one husband belonging to a more influen- 
tial section of the community than the other. 

We know veiy little of the social mechanism by 
means of which the status of the children is 
determined in cases of polyandry. In several 
cases it has been recorded that the children are 
assigned to the different husbands in order of 
age, but it is certainly not true of the Todas, 
who were once credited with this practice. 
Among this people there is no need for any special 
ascription of the children to the different husbands 
■w'hen these are brothers, owing to their common 
habitation and their common possession of pro- 
perty. It is only when the husbands are not 
brothers that the necessity arises, and then father- 
hood is determined by means of a ceremony at the 
seventh month of pregnancy, the man wlio per- 
forms this ceremony becoming the father of the 
child for all social purposes. 

We know little or nothing of the causes which 
have led to polyandry. Among the Todas and in 
the Marquesas Islands, and possibly elsewhere, 
polyandry is associated with female infanticide, 
ana it has been supposed that the polyandry is a 
result of the scarcity of women so produced. It 
has also been BU])posed that polyandry has been 
the result of inequality in the proportion of the 
sexes, due to scarcity of the food-supply, this 
either producing a small proportion of female 
births owing to physiologioM causes or leading to 
the practice of infanticide. 

It is noteworthy that the only definite example 
of polyandry recorded in Africa should occur 
among a pastoral people whose culture possesses 
severfl features closely resembling that of the 
Todas. 

10. Communal or group -marriage. — The question 
■whether this form of marriage exists has been the 
subject of a lively controversy between different 
schools of sociologists for many years. If we 
define this type of marriage as a union of more 
than one man -with more than one woman, no 
one doubts that cases occur which conform to 
the definition. This form of union is found among 
the Todas, for instance, but there it seems to have 
arisen as a combination of polygyny with poly- 
andry. It is when we pass from such cases to 
those in which large groups of men are held to be 
the husbands of large groups of women that doubt 
arises. 

The solution of the problem turns largely on the 
sense in which we use the term ‘marriage.’ If 
this word be employed for relations between the 
sexes, there is no question that group-marriage 
does not merely exist, but is a widely distributod 
practice. If, on the other hand, marriage is re- 
garded essentially as an institution by which the 
social status of children is determined, we are met 
by our very imperfect knowledge of the exact 
nature of the recorded cases from this point of 
view ; and another difficulty is that of drawing the 
line between wife and concubine, between husband 
and cicisbeo. 

The recorded case which seems most to deserve 
the name of group-marriage is that of the Ngara- 
bana (Urabnnna) of Central Australia. It is 
stated that, among this people, no man has ex- 
dusive rights over any woman, and that wo hove 
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not to do mth a confusion between -(vife and 
concubine appears from comparison with an ad- 
joining people, tlie Dieri. The Dieri have a 
definite term for individual marriage, viz. tippa- 
malku ; this exists side by side with the pirra- 
uru relationship, which is certainly one in which 
a group of men and a group of women have the 
right to sexual relations with one another. The 
Ngarabana have consorts c&WeA piraxingaru, who 
evidently correspond with the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and the relations between the Ngarabana 
men and women who call one another would, 
therefore, seem to correspond with the tippa-malku 
union of the Dieri, except that they are group- 
relationships, while the tippa-malku union occurs 
between individuals. The tippa-malku marriage, 
however, is associated with the custom of lending 
a wife, while men other than the husband have 
marital rights as part of the marriage ceremony. 
If the tippa-malku union is regarded as true 
marriage, it is difficult to withhold this name 
from the union between nupa which seems to 
correspond with it among the Ngarabana. In 
order to reach a positive decision on the matter, 
however, we should like to be more fully informed 
about the exact social relations which exist 
between children and the male partners in the 
different kinds of union. 

In some parts of Melanesia there is an associa- 
tion of definite individual marriage with the 
occurrence of sexual relations between the group 
of men formed by the husband’s brothers and the 
group of women formed by the wife’s sisters. 
Since these groups consist of brothers and sisters 
in the classificatory sense, they may be of con- 
siderable size. This case is, now at any rate, con- 
fined to relations between the sexes, and it seems, 
therefore, better not to regard this as a form of 
group-marriage, but to speak of sexual communism 
associated with individual marriage. 

Those cases may be similarly regarded in which 
all the members of a conventional brotherhood 
possess marital rights over the wives of other 
fellows. The most definite case of this kind of 
which we know is that recorded by C. G. Selig- 
mann* among the Massim of New Guinea, m 
which all the members of a brotherhood who 
called one another eriam have marital rights over 
the wives of the eriam, 

II. Concubinage and cicisbeism. — Eeference has 
already been made to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing these conditions from marriage. The most 
convenient use of the word ‘ concubine ’ would be 
to denote a woman with whom sexual relations 
are permitted, although the union does not in- 
volve fatherhood if there should be offspring. 
Similarly, the term cicisbeo would be most con- 
veniently used of the male partner in a similar 
union. If the terms were used in this sense, the 
pirraumi and piraungaru of the Dieri and Ngara- 
oana would be concubines or cicisbei. The dis- 
tinction would be especially applicable in such_ a 
case as that of the Todas, whose mokhthodvaiol 
would bo distinguished as cicisbei from the 
husbands proper, there being the important differ- 
ence between the two that the mokhthodvaiol 
partnership is not subject to the law of endogamy 
which regulates the polyandrous marriage. The 
mokhthodvaiol also never obtains the status of 
father to his partner’s children except in those rare 
cases in which, being of the same endogamous group 
a3_ an expectant mother whose husband is dead or 
missing, he Ls called upon to perform the ceremony 
which determines fatherhood. 

The difficulty in using the term * concubine ’ in 
the sense thus proposed la that in some of the cases, 

_i -Vr/anfnaiu of EritUh Ana Guinea, Cambridje, 1910, p. 
i73. I 


such as those of the OT, in which the use of the 
term is fixed, concubinage carries with it the 
social relation of fatherhood, sometimes even with 
full rights of inheritance and succession (cf. art. 
Concubinage [Introductory]). 

12. Marriage and sexual relations In this 

article marriage has been considered chiefly os a 
social institution by means of which the relations 
between parents and children become part of an 
organized social system. People among whom 
marriage is a social institution of the most definite 
kind may vary greatly in their attitude towards 
the sexual relations of married persons. All gra- 
dations can be found between peoples who regard 
any sexual relations other than those between 
husband and wife as a heinous offence and those 
who allow very great freedom in this respect. Of 
all the cases of which we have any knowledge, 
however, the extra-marital relations of married 
persons are subject to definite restrictions, the 
clue to the nature of these restrictions resting 
upon the conception of a wife as the personal 
property of her husband. Thus many peoples 
who will kill or make war upon the offender, if a 
wife is found to have transgressed, will neverthe- 
less freely allow others access to their wives if 
their consent is asked, or ^vill offer no objection if 
relations with other men form part of the satur- 
nalia or other occasions when relaxation of the 
ordinary moral rules is allowed. 

The chief modes of departure from marital 
chastity are exchange of wives, which is especially 
a feature of Australian society, and lending wives 
to guests, which occurs in many parts of the world. 
Allowing the use of a wife in return for money or 
other kind of compensation is more rare, and is 
often only a feature of the relaxatiop of morality 
which follows contact with external influence. 

13. Sexual relations before marriage.— Peoples 
differ greatly in their attitude towards sexual 
relations before marriage. In general, pre-nuptial 
freedom is allowed to men, but great divergencies 
are found in the views held about female chastity 
before marriage. Among many people the pre- 
marital chastity of the wife is so highly valued 
that it may lead to such a practice as infibulation 
(cf. EBE iii. 668*, 669’’), and the testing of chastity 
may form an important part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the failure of this test leading to annulment 
of the marriage or depriving the relatives of the 
woman of the bride-price or other benefits which 
they would otherwise obtain from the marriagp. 

Among other peoples freedom of sexual relations 
before marriage is regarded as a normal occurrence, 
and there may even be an organized system of 
payments for such relations, or prostitution m 
some form may bo regarded as a regular prelimi- 
nary to marriage, and those who ha,ve been success- 
ful in this career may bo especially souglit as 
brides. In other cases sexual relations before 
marriage may take place more or less freely, 
though they are not openly condoned. Among 
many peoples such sexual relations are allowed so 
long as they do not result in offspring, and often, 
as m many parts of Europe, the occurrence 01 
pregnancy forms the usual preliminary to, and 
occasion for, marriage. 

In addition to the forms of marriage dependent 
upon the social status of husband^ and wife and the 
numbers of partners who enter into union, other 
varieties can be distinguished according to the 
place of residence of the married persons, and the 
ago at which the union takes place. _ 

14. Patrilocal and matrilocal 

are terms respectively for cases in which ^ho w 
goes to live ivith her husband, and the husband 
goes to live at the home of his _ 

consequence being that in the one case tho chil 
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•will belong to the locality of the father, and in the 
other to that of the mother. These two varieties 
of marriage have often been distinguished, especi- 
ally by ■writers on Indian sociology, by means of 
the Siiiihalese -words decga and beena, but the 
above terms, first proposed by N. W. Thomas, are 
now coming into general use. Intermediate cases 
between the patrilocal and matrilocal forms occur 
in which the man goes to live at his wife’s home 
for a time, the case being closely related to that 
mode of obtaining a -wife in which a man has, for 
a period of months or years, to serve the parents 
of the woman he hopes to obtain as a wife (cf. § 19). 

Sometimes, as in the island of Tikopia, the visit 
to the wife’s home is of so short a duration that it 
is probably only a sur-vival in ceremony of a former 
condition of matrilocal marriage. Still another 
condition is that which occurs among the Arabs of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in which the wife re- 
turns to the home of her parents in order to give 
birth to her children. 

15. Infant marriage. — It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between infant marriage and infant be- 
trothal, tliough the line between the two is often 
indefinite. Children are often promised as hus- 
bands or ■\vives when very young or even before 
they are born, but it is only when ceremonies are 
performed or transactions carried through which 
are of the same nature as those accompanying the 
marriage of adults that we ought to speak of infant 
marriage. 

Even in this limited sense, infant marriage is a 
very widely distributed practice. It is especially 
prominent in India, where its combination ■with 
the prohibition of re-marriage of ■widows makes it 
a very important feature of social life. Infant 
marriage occurs as an established practice in Aus- 
tralia and Melanesia, but here, as in other parts of 
the world, the process is often one of betrothal 
rather than of marriage. Sometimes a girl married 
in infancy goes at once to live with her husband’s 
people ; in other cases slie continues to live with 
her Q\m parents until she is of age for the marriage 
to be consummated. 

Infant marriage has probably had two chief 
causes. It is a means of promoting the chastity of 
tlie young, adopted by peoples who attach import- 
ance to chastity before marriage, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the girl goes to live ■with her 
husband’s parents, who are thus able to watch over 
their son’s ■wife. It may also be the result of any 
social condition which makes it difficult to obtain 
a wife, such as scarcity of women due to infanti- 
cide or natural causes, or monopoly of women by 
one section of the community. A lowering of the 
age of marriage for these reasons only accentuates 
the difficulty in obtaining a wife, and the lowering 
of age thus tends to be progressive, producing, in 
course of time, the marriages in extreme infancy 
which are found among some peoples (cf. art. 
Child Marihaoe [in India]). 

16. Arrangement of marriage, — In the very 
rare cases in which the choice of a consort is abso- 
lutely free the arrangement of marriage is a simple 
matter, and the same is true of the condition 
which seems to vccupy the other end of the scale, 
in which the marriage of a person is pre-determined 
by the social rules of the community, os in those 
cases in which a man has to marry a certain 
relative. Even, however, in cases in ■which the 
choice is largely free, it is often the custom to 
make use of an intermediary, or the transactions 
connected ■with the marriage are ananged by the 
relatives or friends of the partners in the proposed 
union. 

An important difference in the nature of the 
process of courtship turns upon whether the initia- 
nve comes from man or woman. Among many 


peoples proposals of marriage should come from 
the women. 

The part played by other persons in the arrange- 
ment of marriage largely turns upon the e.xtent 
to which relatives and friends take part in the 
pecuniary transactions which so often accompany 
marriage ; but in many communities the consent 
of certain relatives is necessary, quite apart from 
this. Among those peoples ■whose social system 
is based on the family it is the consent of the 
parents that is chiefly needed. Among other 
peoples the place of the parents in this respect 
may be taken by some other relative, such as the 
mother’s brother or the father’s sister. In some 
parts of Melanesia the consent of the father’s sister 
IS essential. She usually chooses a wife for her 
nephew, and has the power of vetoing his marriage 
if he should choose for himself. 

17. Marriage by purchase, — In most parts of 
the world marriage is accompanied by pecuniary 
transactions. In some cases paj'raents are made 
by the husband or his relatives to the relatives 
of the woman, this payment being usually Icnown 
as the bride-price. In other cases payments are 
made by the relatives of the bride, these being 
usually known as a dower. In other cases again 
there are complicated transactions in which pay- 
ments pass between the two parties, but often 
these are chiefly of a ceremonial nature, either 
existing alone or, more frequently, accompanying 
the transference of the bride-price or dower. 

Sometimes the payments made for a ■wife or 
husband may be so large as to form a definite 
impediment to marriage. They tend to raise the 
age of marriage, or may even prevent some 
members of the community from marrying at all. 
In some cases, however, in which the payments 
seem to be very large the common oivnership of 
property distributes the payments over a large 
circle, making them more practicable than womd 
be the case if they had to be given by an individual 
erson. Sometimes the payments are made in 
iflerent stages which may correspond with be- 
trothal and marriage, and sometimes they do not 
cease at marriage, but continue for some time 
afterwards, the birth of each child of the union 
being an occasion for them. 

Among peoples who follow the custom of marry- 
ing certain relatives it sometimes happens that 
the payment for a wife is made only in those cases 
in which a man marries some other woman. 

The most frequent mode of marriage by purchase 
takes the form of the bride-price ; but m India, 
and in some parts of Europe, the dower or payment 
to the husband is the more usual custom. 

18. Marriage by exchange. — ^The most definite 
case of this mode of contracting marriage is that 
in ■which a man gives his sister to the brother of 
his bride, and, since this custom usually occurs 
among peoples who use the classificatory system 
of relationship, it may lead to the exchange of 
women between groups of considerable size. The 
motive usually assigned for this form of marriage 
by those ivho practise it is that it docs away with 
the necessity of paying for a •wife ; but there is 
some reason to suppose that in some cases the 
practice may have arisen out of, or be otherwise 
associated ■ivith, the cross-cousin marriage. 

Ip. Marriage by service.— This kind of marriage, 
which has become well known through its occur- 
rence in the OT,_i8 probably not very common, and, 
ns already mentioned (§ 14), passes insensibly into 
the matrilocal fonn of marriage. 

20. Marriage by elopement — Among many 
peoples elopement is so frequent and is so little 
objected to by the community that it may be re- 

f arded as a regular mode of contracting marriage, 
n some cases it would appear to be the result oi 
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restrictions upon marriage •which have developed 
to such an extent as to have become irksome 
to the community. In the absence of any social 
mechanism for the abrogation of these restrictions 
it has become the custom to connive at their in- 
fraction by taking a lenient view of elopement. 
In Australia and some parts of Melanesia where 
elopement is frequent it may be the secondary 
consequence of the monopoly of women by the old 
men. In other cases it may be a means of escape 
from the obstacles to marriage due to the bri&- 
price. 

21. Marriage by capture. — Thisform of marriage 
has aroused great interest in consequence of the 
idea of McLennan that, at one period of the his- 
tory of human society, it was the normal mode of 
obtaining a wife. Tne capture of wives is known 
to occur, and the marriage ceremonial of many 

arts of the world includes either a definite con- 

ict for the possession of the bride or features 
which may be interpreted as survivals of this pro- 
cess. It IS very doubtful, however, whether any 
people habitually obtain wives from ■without their 
tribe, though the Khonds of India are said to do 
so, and it is probable that the conflicts of wedding 
ceremonial are derived from other social processes, 
such as the custom of marrying relatives, which 
gave certain persons a vested interest in the 
women of their o'wn community. The vogue of 
the cross-cousin marriage in southern India makes 
it probable that a conflict which takes place be- 
tween the husband and his ■wife’s cousin in some 
parts of Malabar is a survival of that form of 
marriage in which the cousin had a proscriptive 
right to the bride. 

It is probable that many of the other customs 
which have been regarded as survivals of the cap- 
ture of women from hostile tribes are rather the 
results of a social condition in which it was the 
custom that women should become the wives of 
certain members of their o^wn community. 

22. Trial marriage. — Unions to which this term 
has been applied have been recorded among many 
peoples, but many, if not most, of these cases 
should be regarded as trials before marriage rather 
than as examples of marriage in the sense in 
which the term is used in this article. Temporary 
unions are especially frequent where marriage is 
contracted with little or no ceremonial, and these 
cases shade off insensibly into trials before mar- 
riage on the one hand and into ease and frequency 
of divorce on the other. A union should be 
called a trial marriage only if there is a definite 
contract or ceremony entered upon ■with the 
condition that the union shall be annulled if it is 
unfruitful or if the parties to it wish to separate 
after a certain period. 

23. Social functions of relatives by marriage. — 
Marriage brings the partners to it into definite 
social relations with large groups of persons in 
whom they had previously no special interest. 
Among some peoples, and especially among those 
who use the classificatory system of relationship, 
these social functions may take very definite and 
well-established forms. Prominent among those 
is the custom of avoidance (see Kiif, Kinship, III. 
p) between a married person and his or her parents- 
in-law. The restrictions on conduct are usually 
most pronounced in the case of a man and hia 
wife’s mother, and the avoidance in this case may 
be so strict that the two are not allowed to see 
one another or to bo in the same house or even in 
the same village. A more frequent form of avoid- 
ance is that a man may not speak to his mother- 
in-law or may not speak to her familiarly, and 
still more frequent is the custom that he may not 
use her personal name, but must address her by 
the appropriate term of relationship. A similar 


mode of conduct often accompanies the relation- 
ship of a man to his wife’s father, but usually the 
avoidance is less strict, and the avoidance between 
a woman and her husband’s parents is also, in 
general, less rigid than that between her husband 
and her parents. In some places certainly, and 
probably everywhere, these customs of avoidance 
are definitely associated ■with the idea of the likeli- 
hood of sexual relations between those who avoid 
one another, but the occurrence of similar customs 
of avoidance between persons of the same sex 
shows that this is nob the only explanation. 

Similar customs of avoidance also occur between 
brothers- and sisters-in-Iaw, using these terms in 
the classificatory sense ; bub they are usually less 
strict, and often limited to prohibition of the use 
of the personal name or (of familiar conversation. 
Often these customs are combined with certain 
duties on the part of these relatives towards one 
another — duties which may be summed up os those 
of mutual helpfulness. This is especially the case 
■with the relationship of brother-in-law. Some- 
times the duty of helping one another goes so far 
that a man may use any of the property of his 
brother-in-law. Sometimes the men must defend 
one another in case of danger, while the presence 
of the relatives on different sides may put an end 
to a fight. Still another duty sometimes assigned 
to these relatives is that one must dig the grave or 
take the leading part in the funeral ceremonies of 
the other. 

This combination of customs of avoidance with 
the obligation of mutual helpfulness may possibly 
be explained as ha^ving grow out of the relations 
which arise when marriages habitually take place 
between hostile peoples, or they may be the result 
of the marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples. 

24. Marriage ceremonial. — The rites accom- 
panying marriage vary greatly in duration ond 
complexity among different peoples. Sometimes 
they are so fragmentary that they can hardly be 
said to exist, while in other cases the ceremonial 
may consist of rites of the most diverse and 
elaborate kinds, prolonged over weeks or months. 
In the lower forms of culture the ceremonial of 
marriage is, in general, scanty, especially where 
it is the custom to marry relatives. Its_ greatest 
complexity, on the other hand, is reached in India, 
south-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
the elaboration in the last region being almost 
certainly the result of Hindu influence. It is 
possible to distinguish certain main varieties of 
ceremonial. Putting on one side feasting and 
adornment as the expression of lesthetic motives 
natural to any important event in social life, we 
find a number of ceremonies which are connected 
with the economic side of marriage. _ Such is the 
transmission of objects from the friends of one 
partner to those of the other which form the bride- 

S rice or dower. In some parts of the_ world, as in 
lelanesia, the transactions of this kind are 
numerous and complicated and form nearly the 
whole of the ceremonial. Sometimes, however, 
these transactions have aspects which suggest a 
religious character, especially in the customs 01 
exchange which are so prominent in the ceremopiea 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, and some N. American 
peoples. _ 

Another group of ceremonies which may nave 
a motive chiefly economic is the conflicts ana 
other features which are probably indications of 
interference wth vested interests affected by the 
marriage. _ • . » » 

A large group of ceremonies consists of acts 
symbolic of features of marriage. Such are the 
joining of hands and the tying together of gar- 
ments. Allied to these are the acts which seem 
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to show the superior status of one or other partner 
to the union. Thus the superiority of the bride- 
groom may be symbolized by presenting him with a 
whip or by his boxing the bride’s ears, and possibly 
tying the tali in India and the use of the wedding 
ring of our own ceremony may have had a similar 
meaning. Elsewhere, as in Morocco, the bride 
may perform various acts, such as riding a pack- 
saddle, which are designed to give her power over 
her husband. 

Similar to these are the many forms of rite in 
which bride and bridegroom eat together or march 
round a fire. Other rites, such as that of pouring 
rice or wheat on the head of the bride, probably 
have as their motive the desire to promote the 
fertility of the union, or to ensure an abundance of 
food for the household. 

Another large group of rites seems to be con- 
nected with the idea that some danger is atten- 
dant upon entrance into the marriage state. It 
may be that rites of this kind at marriage form 
part of a general custom of performing ceremonies 
at any transition from one period of life to another — 
the ‘ rites do passage ’ of A. van Gennep.^ Another 
motive may be the idea of the danger accompany- 
ing sexual intercourse to which so great an effect 
has been ascribed by Crawley.® 

Among features dependent on ideas of this kind 
may be mentioned the prolonged period which 
often has to elapse before consummation of the 
marriage is allowed, and the frequent customs 
according to which husband and wife are not 
allowed to see one another before a certain stage 
in the ceremonial. The many rites of purification, 
the assumption of new garments, and such dis- 
guises as dressing in the clothes of the opposite sex 
may also be of this order. It is probable that 
some rites of marriage are designed to impart to 
others the spiritual sanctity which is supposed to 
attach to newly-married persons. 

Many of the motives for ceremonial so far con- 
sidered are of the kind usually supposed to under- 
lie magic. Other features are definitely religious 
in that they involve specific appeal to some higher 
power. Such are definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer, while the practice of divination to discover 
whether the higher powers are propitious also falls 
under this head. 

Among most people of rude culture no part is 
taken by any person who can be regarded as a 
priest, but, as definite religious motives come to 
actuate the ritual, its performance tends to pass 
more and more into the hands of a class of persons 
especially set aside for the performance of this and 
other religious functions. 

25. Marriage to inanimate objects. — In several 
parts of India it is the custom, under certain 
circumstances, that persons shall go through 
ceremonial marriages with such objects as a tree, 
a bunch of flowers, a dagger, a sword, or an arrow. 
One occasion for this land of marriage is the 
entrance of a dancing-girl upon her career, the 
motive being apparently that, though the future 
occupation of the girl will render a husband super- 
fluous, she shall, nevertheless, be married. 

Another motive for this form of marriage is the 
belief in the unluckiness of certain numbers. 
Thus, to counteract the belief that a second 
marriage is unlucky, a widower may marry an 
inanimate object in order that his succeeding 
union with a woman shall be his third marriage. 
It is probable, also, that marriage to a tree may, 
in some cases, especially where this forms a part 
of the ordinary marriage ceremonial, depend upon 
a belief in the influence of the tree upon the off- 
spring, possibly in the future reincarnation of an 

1 Ritts de passage, Paris, 1909. 

3 The ilgstie Rose, l/mdon, 1902. 


ancestor represented by, or whose representative 
is present in, the tree. 

26. Marriage after death. — In some parts of 
India the body of a girl who dies unmarried is the 
subject of marriage rites, while the marriage of 
dead bachelors seems to have been a feature of 
ancient Aryan culture {EBE ii. 22 ). The Aryan 
practice seems to have been connected with the 
custom of killing the wife on the death of her 
husband, and to have had as its motive the desire 
to provide the man with a wife in the life after 
death. We do not know the motive for the 
modem Indian practice. 

27. Widowhood. — In some parts of the world 
the re-marriage of widows is absolutely prohibited, 
and in others widows normally become the wives 
of certain relatives, while intermediate cases occur 
in which their marriage is allowed, but is not 
subject to any special rules. Among many peoples, 
especially in the case of chiefs and more influential 
members of the community^ wives are killed as 
part of the funeral ceremonies of their husbands, 
and there is reason to suppose that there is a 
connexion between this practice and the total pro- 
hibition of re-marriage, particnlarlj as the latter 
practice is often found in the neighbourhood of 
places where the killing of wives on the death of 
the husband is or has been practised. Two places 
where the association occurs are India and the 
Solomon Islands, and the connexion of the two 
practices is supported in the latter locality by the 
fact that widows undergo a period of seclusion 
after death, with features suggesting that the 
seclusion is intended to represent a ceremonial 
death. It would seem that the prohibition of 
re-marriage is adopted when the more extreme 
measure has been given up. 

Several cases in which a ividow normally marries 
certain relatives have already been mentioned. 
Sometimes, especially in Africa, a son takes his 
father’s widow, excluding his own mother. Else- 
where a widow may be married by the sister’s son, 
or the son’s son, of the deceased husband ; but the 
most widely distributed form of union of this kind 
is that known as the levirate, in which a wife is 
taken by the brother of the deceased husband. 

28. The levirate. — ^The best known example of 
this practice is that recorded in the OT, in which 
the custom is limited to the case in which the 
dead husband has no children, the motive of the 
marriage being to raise up seed for the dead 
brother. The term is now used for any case in 
which a man marries his deceased brother’s wife, 
and in most cases the Biblical limitation and 
motives are not present. The practice may be 
based on the idea that a wife is property to be 
taken by the brother with other goods, or it may 
form part of the duty of guardianship over the 
children of the brother and be designed to prevent 
the management of the children’s property passing 
into the hands of a stranger ■\riiom the widow 
might otherwise many. 

In India, and in some parts of Melanesia, the 
practice of the levirate is subject to the limitation 
that the widow of a man may be married only by 
his younger brother, a man having no right over 
his younger brother’s wife. It is not easy to see 
how this limitation can arise out of the motives 
for the practice already mentioned. It was sup- 
posed by McLennan that the levurate is a snrvival 
of polyandry, and it is possible that in these Indian 
and Melanesian cases the practice is derived from 
either polyandry or communal marriage, the limita- 
tion being connected with some social functions of 
the relationship between elder and younger brother 
of which at present we have no knowledge. 

Though the OT motive does not wholly account 
for the custom of the levirate, it shows itself in 
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otlier forms among many peoples. In many parts 
of Africa a child bom to a mdow even many years 
after the death of her husband is held to be the 
child of that husband, and the Dinkas of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have a custom according to 
which a widow without male offspring who is 
beyond the age of child-birth wiU purchase a girl 
and pay a man to beget children by this girl for 
her dead husband. Again, where there is a need 
for male offspring, especially to perform religious 
rites, a man without sons may call on his brother 
or some other man to beget children by his wife. 

29. Re-marriage of widowers. — We know of no 
people who prohibit the re-marriage of widowers, 
and the chief point of interest in this subject is 
the difference of attitude towards marrying with 
the deceased wife’s sister. It has already been 
mentioned that in polygynous unions it is often 
the custom to marry sisters, and among people 
who follow this custom and many others the 
•wife’s sister is the natural spouse of a •widower. 
Other peoples prohibit this form of union. Among 
many of these peoples the wife’s sister is regarded 
as a sister, a conventional relationship often shown 
in terminology, and the prohibition of marriage is 
definitely connected with this idea. It is an expres- 
sion of the general reprobation of marriage between 
persons who stand in the relationship of brother 
and sister, even when this relationship has come 
about through some social convention, and when 
the use of the term is only metaphorical. 

30. History of marriage. — Widely different 
•views on this topic are at present current. On the 
one side are those who regard monogamy as the 
original state from which the other forms of 
marriage have developed ; on the other are those 
who believe that monogamy has come into exist- 
ence by a gradual process of evolution from an 
original condition of complete promiscuity through 
an intermediate stage of group-marriage. Lewis 
Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an 
original state of promiscuity, based his opinion on 
evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and 
at present not only do we have no knowledge of 
any promiscuous people, but there is also no valid 
evidence that a condition of general promiscuity 
ever existed in the past. 

The problem of group-marriage stands on a differ- 
ent footing. Whether the communistic unions of 
different parts of the world be regarded as marriage 
or not, there is no question that such unions exist, 
and there is much reason to believe that they have 
been more general in the past than they are at the 
present time. The nature of the classificatory 
system of relationship is most naturally explained 
by its origin in communistic conditions. Even if 
this view be accepted, however, it does not commit 
us to the position that this condition was once 
universal among mankind. It is possible that 
only some of the main varieties of mankind have 
been communistic. Still less does it follow that 
sexual communism was the primitive condition of 
mankind. No people now in existence can be 
regarded as primitive, or even as a sure representa- 
tive of primitive conditions. Even if it be accepted 
that sexual communism was once widely distributed 
or even universal, it would remain possible, if not 
probable, that it is not a primitive condition, but 
only represents a stage in the evolution of human 
society. If, as there is much reason to believe, 
mankind originally lived in small groups, perhaps 
consisting only of parents and children, the 
original state would have been monogamy, and, if 
so, the wide prevalence of communistic forms of 
marriage must be ascribed to some factors wliich 
came into action as the social group increased in 
size. Even if the classificatory system be founded 
in communistic conditions, it has features, such 


as the clear recognition of generations, which are 
most naturally explained by its growth out of a 
still earlier condition in -which the unions between 
the sexes were monogamous, or were restricted to 
such small groups of persons as to approximate to 
that condition. 
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MARRIAGE (Celtic). — i. Gaul. — Polygamy 
does not seem to have been customary in Gaul. 
In the only passage that we have on the subject 
(Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) the plural uxores 
is certainly due to the plural viri. At the time 
of Gaul’s last struggle against the Romans every 
Gaul bound himself by a sacred oath neither to 
enter his house again nor to see his children, re- 
latives, or wife (uxorem, vii. 66) until he had ridden 
twice through the enemy’s lines. We know that, 
as in other places, the wife {uxor) brought a dowry, 
but the husband also added an equal amoimt taken 
from his own property. 

On the death of either husband or wife, the 
survivor received both portions, along with the 
revenues accumulated after marriage (vi. 19). 
Marriage was often employed as a means of 
securing political alliances ; thus Orgetorix gave 
his daughter to Dumnorix ; and the latter had 
his mother wedded to a noble of the Bituriges, and 
married his sister and other female relatives into 
other cities (i. 3, 9, 18). The -wife’s position, then, 
•was very much superior to that of a slave. Plutarch 
relates that, before the Gauls had crossed^ the Alps, 
the -women reconciled the opposing parties after a 
terrible civil war, and ever afterwards the Celts 
continued to admit their wives to their council 
when deliberating on peace and war, and tp let the 
disputes with their allies be ruled by their wves 
judgment. An agreement was made, later, be- 
tween Hannibal and the Celts that, if the Celts 
had any grievance against the Carthaginians, the 
(iarthaginian generals would judge, and, if the 
Carthaginians had any complaints against the '^lt-‘’t 
the case would be judged by the -wives of the Celts 
{de Mul. Virt. 6; cf. Polycenus, -vii. 60). The 
numerous stories handed down to us by the ancien w 
about the women of the Celts — Chiomara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21), Gamma (Plut. de Mul. Virt. 20), Eponina 
(Tac. Sist, iv. 67), Gyptis (Athen. xiii. 33 ; Justm, 
xliii. 3) — seem to prove that the Celtic syife was not 
the passive being that the ^vife has remained among 
most barbarous peoples. Cmsar, who often gives 
her the title of materfamilias, relates nevertheless 
that, when 0 . paterfamilias oi high birth was about 
to die, his relations assembled, and, if there -was 
any suspicion in connexion with his death, they 
cross-examined his wife like a slave ; if an j’ delin- 
quency was proved, they put her to death by lire 
and all kinds of torments. But there is really 
nothing more in this than the exercise of the power 
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of life and death "which the paterfamilias had over 
his "ivife as "(veil as his children (vi. 19). 

2. Ancient Britain and Ireland. — Among the 
ancient Britons the position of woman was quite 
different. The women were the common possession 
of ten or twelve husbands, especially of brothers, 
or of fathers and their sons ; but the children bom 
from these unions belonged to the man who had 
married the woman first (Csesar, de Bell. Gall. v. 
14). Women were common property also in Cale- 
donia (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12; cf. Ixii. 6). In Ireland, 
it is stated, it was quite a natural thing for men 
to have intercourse -with the -wives of other men, 
•with their mothers, or their sisters (Strabo, IT. 
v. 4 ; cf. Jerome, in Jovin. ii. 7), but we find a 
much more advanced social state among the Irish 
and Britons described in the ancient epics and the 
collections of laws and customs. 

3. Mediaeval Ireland. — In Ireland, although the 
yme might bring all her o"wn personal belongings 
{tindl) with her, it was the husband first of all who 
pro"vided a dowry {tinnscra) for his -wife. This 
dowiy consisted of metals (gold, silver, copper, 
brass), clothing, or cattle ; sometimes it consisted 
in some condition to be fulfilled by the future 
husband. In fact, marriage was generally a sort 
of sale, for the laws stipulate that the wife’s father 
has a right to the whole dowry for the first year, 
to two-thirds the second year, half the third year, 
and so on, his share decreasing until the twenty- 
first year, when the debt is cancelled ; during all 
this time the wife has control of what remains of 
her dowry each year. As a rule, marriages were 
celebrated by preference on the first days of August, 
at the time of the Fair of Tailltenn, or in the 
month of November. Polygamy seems to have 
been practised, perhaps as an exception, a little 
before the Christian era. In any_ case, if it was 
very uncommon to have several wives of the free 
class, a king often had one or more concubines 
of a servile class in addition to his lawful wife 
{cdtmuinter, ‘first wife’). Kinship ties were not 
always an obstacle to marriage : Lugaid, king of 
Ireland, married his mother ; and a king of Lein- 
ster had his two sisters as wives. 

The rights of the woman after marriage depended 
largely on her personal status in the community. 
In cases of separation for serious offence or by 
mutual consent, the wife received either the part 
of her douTy that was left her or what she brought 
on her marriage-day ; in dividing the property, 
all that she had acquired by work and manu- 
factured articles was taken into account, and 
the very smallest details were controlled by 
Is.w. 

4. Mediffival Wales and Brittany. — The laws 
of Wales show in their archaic parts a similar 
social state. The woman brought with her a dowry 
Ingiveddy) equal to half of what her brother would 
liave iyioadaol), and articles for her own use (argy- 
fren)', she received from her husband a present 
proportionate to her position and payable on the 
morning after the consummation of the marriage 
(cowyll). The conditions of separation depended 
on how long the union had lasted. If it had con- 
tinued for a period of seven years all but three 
days, the belongings were divided equally between 
the couple ; but, if the wife left her husband before 
this time, and without good reason, she had no 
right to anything beyond her cowyll. Polygamy 
was forbidden. Fosterage seems to have been less 
wide-spread than in Ireland. 

Tlie Britons who emigrated from Great Britain 
to Armorica in the 9th cent, called the dowry given 
by the husband to the wife enepuuert, ‘ face-price.’ 
It was often property in land. Cf. also artt. CHin- 
DUES (Celtic), Ethics xsd Moealitt (Celtic), 
Fosterage, II. 5-7. 
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MARRIAGE (Christian). — I. The Christian 
ideal. — The NT does not profess to set forth any 
new law or theory of marriage. Our Lord’s answer 
to the Pharisees who questioned Him on the sub- 
ject of divorce (Mt 19“, Mk 10’) implies that the 
perfect ideal of marriage is sufficiently declared 
m the passage in Genesis which professes to record 
the original institution of the holy estate of matri- 
mony (Gn 2““f-). The teaching and legislation of 
the Christian Church on this subject may, there- 
fore, from one point of "view, be regarded as a series 
of attempts to define more clearly and fully what 
is implied in the words of the original institution, 
and to enforce in practice the careful observance 
of the principles therein involved. 

It is, accordingly, not strange that the subject 
of marriage occupies a coi^aratively small space 
in the teachings of the NT, and is for the most 
part confined to general rules as to the beha-viour 
of married people such as might very well have 
found a place in the teaching of any heathen 
philosopher. 

In the Gospels we have no direct reference to 
marriage, with the exception of our Lord’s de- 
liverances on the subject of divorce, which probably 
represent sayings uttered on different occasions, 
but which are, at any rate, all to the same purport ; 
divorce is in itself sinful and inconsistent "uith 
the original divine institution of marriage. In the 
Epistles we have a number of practical exhorta- 
tions in which the duties of married persons are 
clearly declared. The supremacy of the husband 
as the head of the wife is recognized, and the duty 
of "wifely obedience declared. Mutual love and 
consideration are urged with considerable insight, 
while the perfect unity of husband and wife as 
‘ one flesh ’ is duly emphasized.’ 

The NT, in fact, deals with marriage as an 
established social institution as it deals with other 
established institutions, laying down broad general 
principles of conduct, and demanding faithfulness 
and uprightness in the discharge of till recognized 
duties. 

It was not necessary for the first Christian 
teachers to condemn polygamy, for in both the 
Grteco-Roman and the Jewish world in their time 
monogamy was the universal rule. Polygamy is 
not expressly forbidden in the OT, nor was it un- 
common in ancient Israel; but the Jewish teachers 
of the post-Exilio period had come to recomizo 
that it was not consistent "with the spirit or the 
original institution, which plainly demands the 
union of one man and one woman in marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial connexions might not be seri- 
ously condemned in the Gentile world, but, for the 
begetting of legitimate children, it was the rule 
that there should be only one wife to one husband. 
While it is safe to say, however, that monogamy 
is assumed throughout the NT, there is perhaps 
only one passage which a lover of proof texts 
could quote as distinctly forbidding polygamy, viz. 
1 Co 7" ‘ Let each man have his ou'n wife, and let 
each woman have her oum husband.’ 

Yet, although the NT does not profess to put 
forth any new laws on the subject, it is most true 
that the religion of the gospel has done inestimable 
service, not only in restoring and preserving preci- 


r The passages ol the LT dealing directly with marriage nre 
Mt 631 1U3-13, Mh 103-12, Lk 1018, Mt 2223.30,'’Mk 12W-a Lk 2022-M 
Ro ”1-4, 1 Co C 1 M 8 7 passim, Eph 6220 . Col Sl8i. i n omr. 68-16 
Hel3»,lP8i-a- o , 
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0U3 principles -whicli were being forgotten in an 
age of luxury and grievous moral laxity, but also 
in changing profoundly men’s ideas of the marriage- 
relation and of its duties and responsibilities. This 
result is the direct outcome of the teaching of the 
NT. 

(1) The spirit and teaching of the NT tend to 
put the mutual love of husband and wife in the 
foremost place. Marriage has been described as 
a provision for the propagation of the race and the 
proper bringing up of children. The NT recog- 
nizes the importance of the Christian household 
and the rightful education of Christian children, 
but does not describe this as the main object of 
marriage. Again, marriage has been regarded as 
a provision for the satisfaction of a natural desire 
and a restraint upon unbridled indulgence. St. 
Paul acknowledges that marriage serves this pur- 
pose. but does not give it any great prominence 
(1 Co 7^‘). According to the book of Genesis, 
marriage was instituted, in the first instance, to 
satisfy the need of man’s social nature. Because 
it was ‘not good that the man should be alone,’ 
because companionship with his fellows was neces- 
sary for the perfect development of his nature, 
marriage was instituted to provide him with the 
closest and most intimate form of companion- 
ship. Thus the words, ‘The twain shall become 
one flesh,’ imply much more than a merely carnal 
relationship — a thought which is instructively 
devel(med by St. Paul in Eph 5^- 

(2) It is not too much to say that our whole 
conception of the marriage • relation has been 
changed, and changed for the better, by the high 
and honourable position accorded to women in the 
NT, and the general improvement in the status 
of woman which has been brought about under 
Christian influence, and which has not yet, per- 
haps, reached its final goal. A system in which 
‘there can be no male and female’ (Gal 3^) so far 
as all blessings, privileges, and responsibilities are 
concerned, under which husband and wife are 
taught to remember that they are ‘ joint-heirs of 
the grace of life’ (1 P 3’), must of necessity tend 
to elevate, and, if it may be so expressed, to 
equalize, the marriage-relation. 

When St. Paul compares the marriage-bond to 
the union between Christ and the Church, he is, 
no doubt, making use of a very familiar idea fre- 
quently expressed by the OT prophets, and apply- 
ing it to the Christian community. It is easy to 
see, however, that the substitution of Christ — our 
brother — for the awful Jahweh of the OT makes 
all the difierence in the world, i/ie essential differ- 
ence, in fact, between the old world conception 
and that of the Christian Church. The ancient 
Romans had a high ideal of the sanctity of married 
life — an ideal which, ns the very bitterness of the 
satirists proves, was not wholly lost in the terrible 
immorality of the times when Christianity made 
its appearance. Nevertheless, among Jews and 
Romans alike, as also, to a considerable extent, 
among the Greeks, the relation of the wife to the 
husband was, to ail intents and purposes, that of 
a slave to her master. Under the gospel the 
superiority of the husband is more that of the 

E arent to the child or, rather, of a protecting 
rother to a sister. It is sometimes asserted that 
the terms in which the supremacy of the husband 
and the duties of obedience and reverence on the 
wife’s part are put forth in the NT are too strong 
to be in harmony ivith our ideas to-day, and that 
we have, in fact, passed beyond the_point of view 
of the NT. If so, this very advance is the natural 
and ncces-sary outcome of the gospel just as truly 
as the abolition of slavery — another social institu- 
tion which is nowhere directly condemned in the 
NT. It may be argued on rational grounds that 


the natural characteristics of the sexes must in- 
volve a certain superiority and controlling power 
on the man’s side in the nuptial relation ; but such 
questions cannot be decidect by the mere appeal to 
isolated texts of the Bible. 

(3) The union of the sexes has been purified, 
and the happiness of the married relation secured, 
by the absolute prohibition of every kind of extra- 
matrimonial connexion. Such connexions were 
regarded ivith absolute indifl'erence by the Greeks, 
and, in consequence, the temporary connexion 
with the h-alpa, or courtesan, came to be much 
more highly valued than the legitimate marriage, 
to the manifest injury of the home life and the 
status of the lawful wife. By the Romans, it may 
be said, such connexions, though not so lightly 
regarded as among the Greeks, were, on the 
whole, regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Although the case was difierent, so far as the 
Jewish law was concerned, we cannot doubt that 
the Jews would be much influenced by the prevail- 
ing tone of thought in the Gentile world and would 
imbibe something of the very lax principles of 
morality current in their day. All_ such con- 
nexions are emphatically condemned in the NT, 
and it is expressly taught that the physical con- 
nexion of itself involves the obligation of the 
marriage-bond (see 1 Co 6'®). 

(4) The gospel emphatically condemned divorce 

as essentially sinful. In ancient Rome divorce 
was regarded as in some sense dishonourable, 
and therefore undesirable. Eor five hundred and 
twenty years it was boasted that divorce was un- 
known m Rome (Val. Max. and the very 

bitterness vdth which the satirists denounce the 
laxity of their time in this matter shows that 
the old idea has not yet been wholly lost. Never- 
theless, it is only too evident that,_ in the time 
of luxury and advanced civilization in which the 
gospel was first preached, divorce was coming to 
be looked upon with the utmost indifference as a 
commonplace fact in ordinary social life. 

The Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness of 
divorce (cf. art. ‘Divorce,’ in JE iv. [1903] 624-628), 
and it is probable that Mt 19® most truly r^resenta 
the form of their question to our Lord. They de- 
sired to have His opinion, not on the question of 
the lawfulness of divorce, but as to the causes for 
which divorce might be lemtimately instituted. 
Our Lord’s answer declares the essential sinfulness 
of divorce ns inconsistent with the original institu- 


tion of marriage. 

(5) The teaching of St. Paul about_ marriage as 
the symbol or analogue of the mystical union of 
Christ with His Church (Eph has had a pro- 
found effect on Christian thought, elevating ana 
purifying the conception of inarriage. Marriage 
:or the Christian is somethmg more than tlie 
irdinary social institution ; it is, above everythmg 
jlse, ‘a holy estate.’ Man and wife are no longer 
;wain, but one flesh. This, as has already been 
jointed out, implies more than a merely 
inion. How much more? It may be said tliat 
t implies a perfect union of love and atlection, ana 
mtire community of aims and interests, as also ol 
ivorldly possessions, and a perfect mutual unaer- 
landing. This positivist explanation may perliaps 
leem sufficient to the modem mind ; but it is ewy 
X) see that the comparison with the spintnal union 
jetween Christ and the Church might, to iicllemo 
readers, very naturally suggest somethmg rnore, 
lomething in the nature of a metaphysical basw 
’or the union of aims, affections, am intere . 
Phis basis may be conceived as a sort of myscic, 
ir, possibly, psycho-physical bond, uniting tlie 
ipirits so as to form a kind of single persona i j. 
ft is quite conceivable— we may even say ^nai 
t is probable — that some such idea was m 
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mind of the Apostle. The idea may not seem 
altogether absurd to a modem metaphysician ; 
but, if it should seem inconceivable, we are 
not hound to defend the infallibility of St. Paul’s 
metaphysics, and may he quite satisfied with 
the simple, positive, and practical view of the 
union. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
this idea of a mystic or psycho-physical bond 
formed in matrimony is, essentially, that sacra- 
mental view of marriage which was authoritatively 
defined in the Middle Ages, which is still the 
accepted doctrine of the Roman and Eastern 
churches, and which has had important practical 
consequences for Christian thought and Christian 
life.' 

2 . Marriage rites and ceremonies. — The history 
of the rites and ceremonies accompanying marriage 
belongs properly to the sphere of the Christian 
antiquarian ; but, inasmuch as those rites and 
ceremonies have been the subject of mystical inter- 
retation on the part of Christian theologians, and 
ave thus acquired a certain religious simificance, 
a brief notice of them may well find a place in the 
present article. 

Marriage-celebrations in all times and in all 
countries have been either essentially religious 
functions or, at all events, accompanied by religious 
rites and ceremonies. The solemnization of mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony is, therefore, no new 
thing peculiar to the Christian Church. In fact, 
there is not a single feature in the marriage- 
services of the Christian communities that cannot 
be traced back to the sponsalia, or to the 
nuptial ceremonies, of the Roman Empire. On 
the other hand, the form of our Christian ser- 
vices, the ministerial benediction, and the clear 
expression of Christian doctrine in prayers and 
exhortations have helped to preserve a living sense 
of the peculiar sanctity of marriage as taught in 
the NT, 

Marriage is, in the first place, an affair of the 
family. In the earliest period the Christian con- 
gregation regarded itself as a spiritual family, and 
the life and concerns of every member of the con- 
megation were of intimate interest to the whole 
body. No member of the congregation ought to 
enter upon so important a step as the contract of 
matrimony without the advice and approval of the 
Avhole congregation. This is implied in the words 
of Ignatius : 

rp^iret rot? ^a;tovcri Kat toTs ^era rov 

tniCKSnov et'ucrtt' iroietcrdai, ti»a 6 ydfio^ ^ icara icv^toK Kot 
Kar iniOvtiCav (JSp. ad Polycaij). v.). 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that the celebration 
of marriage should not have been accompanied 
from the very first with suitable acts of Christian 
worship, or that the accustomed marriage-rites 
should not have been celebrated as a solemn religious 
function. With the expansion of the Church and 
the consequent weakening of the close bond of 
social union between members of the same con- 
gregation, the necessity for ecclesiastical sanction 
for marriage would be less strongly felt, and mar- 
riages^ might be contracted ■without any formal 
benediction. 

The testimony of the Fathers, from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, onwards, shows that what ■we 
should now describe as civil marriages were not 
nnknoum, perhaps were not uncommon, but at the 
same time were strongly discountenanced by the 
Church. It is evident that the general feeling in 
the Church was very much the same as it is to-day. 
While a religious ceremony was not required as a 
condition of Christian communion, it was felt that 
the right and proper course was for all Christian 

1 Whenever the sacramental idea Is referred to in this article. 
It may be taken that the idea herein explained is meant. 

^ J, B. lightfoot prefers ya^wraur. 


people marrying honourably to seek the benediction 
of the Church upon their union.' 

From the 6th cent, onwards there can he little 
doubt that the celebration of marriage ■with ecclesi- 
astical benediction was the almost universal custom. 
The inference which has sometimes been dra^wn 
from the fact that about A.D. 802 Charlemagne 
prohibited marriage without benediction (Capit. 
vii. 363) and that so late as A.D. 900 Leo the 
Philosopher issued a similar edict [Novel. 89), that 
purely cml marriages were very common up to the 
end of the 8th or 9th cent., is not home out by 
anything that we know of those ages. 

Nevertheless, marriage without benediction, 
though thus condemned by the civil law, was, if 
otherwise nnobjectionable, regarded as valid in the 
Church up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
That Council (A.D. 1563, sess. xxiv.) decreed that 
henceforth no marriage should be considered valid 
unless celebrated by a priest in the presence of 
at least two other witnesses. The decree, indeed, 
clearly expresses the principle that the ceremony 
is not of tne essence of the sacrament, the matter 
of which remains, as before, the consent of the 
parties ; hut it claims the right on the part of the 
Church to regulate the conditions under which a 
valid marriage can he celebrated. The decree holds 
good only in those countries in which the decrees 
of the Council have been published. 

In the Eastern Churches the Confession of Peter 
Mogilas of Kietf (A.D. 1640), in which the priestly 
benediction, the accustomed formularies, and the 
invocation of tlie Holy Spirit are declared to he 
essentials of marriage, is regarded as authoritative. 

The marriage-ceremonies in use all over the 
Christian world for hundreds of years past contain 
elements derived from two sources, viz. the ^on- 
salia, the ancient ceremony of betrothal, ana the 
nnptiw, or marriage-ceremony proper. The solemn 
troth-plight, the joining of hands, and the giving 
and receiving of a ring or rings with certain gifts 
of money — the arrhee, pledge of the dowry — were 
the principal features of the betrothal ceremony. 
The veiling of the bride, the crowning of the hriae 
and bridegroom, the formal handing over of the 
bride by her parent or guardian to the care of the 
hridegrooni, the solemn declaration of the comple- 
tion of the contract, and the bringing home of the 
bride in triumphal procession to her future home 
Avere the accustomed nuptial ceremonies. The 
priestly benediction may perhaps be considered as 
the distinctively Christian addition to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet eyen this may have been simply 
a special sanctification of the ancient congratula- 
tions of the family ; it is even possible that in the 
Christian service there was some attempt to recall 
the ancient confarreatio, which had by Christian 
times become practically obsolete, but which, ■with 
its accompaniment of sacrifice and solemn bene- 
dictions, was the only form recognized by Roman 
law for the celebration of an absolutely indissoluble 
marriage. The reference to the demand for ten 
witnesses in St. Ambrose “ Avould naturally suggest 
the confarreatio. Old customs are often jircserved 
in an imperfect fashion even Avhen they have 
become obsolete (see Maeriage [Roman]). 

1 The following^ passaccs may be referred to as bearing out 
the vie'w here presentea ; Clem. Alex. PcEd, ill. 11, Sltam, Iv. 
20; Tcrt. ad Uxor, li. 9, dt Piidic, 4 (this passage is vrortb 
quoting in full : ‘ Ideo penes nos, occultao quoque coniunctiones, 
id est non prius apud ccclesiam professae, iuxta xnoechiam ct 
fornicationem ludicaripericlitantur. Nccindeconsertaeobtentu 
matrimonii crimen cludant*); Ambrose, £[p.xix. 7, condemning 

I mixed marriages ivith unbelleverB, ivhich the Church censured, 
but could not wholly prevent in the earlier centuries ; Syneaius, 
bishop of Ptolemais. Ep. cx. ; Basil, Ep. xvii., canon 69, etc. 

2 * Kara si inter decern te^s confectis eponsalibus, nuptiis 
consummatis, quaevis femina viro coniuncta mortali non sine 
magno pcriculo perpetrat aduUerium* {de Lapm vtrpinig con- 
tecratcc, v.). This passage may, of course, simply refer to tbt 
old Homan custom by way of example. 
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Thera is no express evidence that the veiling of 
the bride formed part of the Roman ceremonies of 
betrothal ; it seems rather to have been confined 
to the nuptials proper. In Tertullian’s time, 
however, it was a betrothal ceremony amongst 
Christians, the bride continuing to wear the 
betrothal veil from the time of the betrothal to 
the wedding-day (Tert. de Virg. velandis, xi.). 

A passage in Tertullian would seem to imply 
that the giving of a ring, though a harmless 
heathen custom, was not practised by Christians 
in his day (de Idolol. xvi.). This may have been 
the case with some of the stricter or more old- 
fashioned Christians, but the universal custom of 
the Church from the 4th cent, onwards would 
seem to show that the giving of the ring had 
always been generall-y practised. 

The cro-wning of the bride and bridegroom was 
condemned by Tertullian as implying acknow- 
ledgment of heathen deities. Yet it continued to 
be commonly practised in the Western Church long 
after his day. In the Eastern Church it prevails 
to the present day, and is regarded ns the most 
important part of the marriage-ceremony, marriage 
in the East being often descnbed as ‘ the crowning.’ 

That sponsalia and actual nuptials were still 
regarded as distinct ceremonies, between which an 
interval of time might elapse, up to the middle of 
the 9th cent., is evident from the letter of Pope 
Nicholas i, to the Bulgarians (A.D. 865 [PL cxix. 
980]), in which he treats of the marriage customs 
of the Western Church. It is, however, most 
probable that from much earlier times the two 
ceremonies had been generally combined in practice. 
Formal sponsalia were not required by Roman 
law, and were frequently omitted. In such cases 
it Avould be natural that the giving of the ring, 
the troth-plight, and other espousal ceremonies 
would take place at the actual marriage. The 
Anglican custom of celebrating the first part of 
the marriage-service in the body of the Church, 
while the concluding prayers and benediction are 
said at the altar, is a vestige of the ancient dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriages. 

3 . Asceticism and marriage. — The idea that 
there is something necessarily impure and degrad- 
ing in the union of the sexes in marriage, or that, 
at all events, marriage must be regarded as a 
somewhat grudging concession to human weakness, 
finds no place in the teaching of the NT, Not- 
withstanding the strict inculcation of the general 
principle of self-denial, there is nothing to suggest 
that the celibate or virgin state is in any way 
higher or holier than the estate of marriage. 
There is just one passage, in the Apocalypse of ' 
John (14^), which, however interpreted, seems to 
imply a preference for the virgin state ; otherwise 
the NT gives no support to the doctrine. If St. 
Paul prefers the unmarried state, it is on purely 
utilitarian grounds, because of the greater freedom 
from worldly cares enjoyed by the unmarried. If 
we may accept the Pastoral Epistles as his, or as 
expressing his mind, the Apostle thought it most 
desirable that younger widows should contract a 
second marriage. Yet, inasmuch as what wo may 
call ascetic ideas were widely prevalent, not only 
among the Essenes (g.v.) in Judaism, but in certain 
circles in the heathen world, it is very likely that 
such ideas were to some extent prevalent in the 
Church from the very first. The awful prevalence 
of vice and immorality, the consequent demand for 
a resolute fight against those ‘ fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul,’ and a sense of the strenrth 
of sensual desires and impulses would naturally 
create a feeling of repulsion against all forms of 
indulgence, even the most innocent, in those newly- 
aroused to a desire for a new and higher life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that from the middle of 


the 3i'd cent, the ascetic view should have taken a 
firm hold on the Christian Church and should have 
speedily become the predominant and, in fact, 
universally accepted -view. The rise of monasticism 
and the admiration aroused by the devotion of the 
monastics and also, from the middle of the 4 th 
cent., the intensified worldliness of the now fashion- 
able Church would naturally foster the growth of 
the ascetic ideal. The command, ‘Love not the 
world ’ (1 Jn 2'®), had tofind some new interpretation 
when the world was no longer a professedly heathen 
world, but a community of nominal Christians. 
The doctrine of the earlier Gnostics, Basilidians, 
Saturninians, Encratites, etc., and of the Mani- 
chaeans, of the essential sinfulness of conjugal 
union was, of course, formally condemned, but in 
the extravagant laudations of -virginity in the 
writings of St. Jerome, and even the more moderate 
utterances of St. Augustine, the disparagement of 
the married state sometimes approaches very closely 
to the views of those heretics. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the doctrine of the superiority of the 
•virgin state firmly held its ground, and led to 
many extravagances. But the teaching of the NT 
and the constant ivitness of the Church served at 
all events as a safeguard against the worst results 
of the disparagement of marriage. 

It -was not until the Reformation of the _16t_h 
cent, that any serious attempt was made to -vindi- 
cate the claims of healthy liome life and happy 
marriage to a position of enuality with the -virgin 
state. In LuUier’s eyes all monastic vows were 
essentially sinful (de Voits monastieis, 1621), apd, 
in general, the Reformers maintained a similar 
position. The question of the superiority of vir- 
ginity became an essential point of_ controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and their opponents, 
and the Council of Trent (sess._ 24, can. x.) con- 
demned with anathema the doctrine of the equality 
of the married state with, or its superiority over, 


the state of celibacy.* 

The objection to second marriages, which were 
discouraged by the Church and absolutely forbidden 
by the Montanists, was one result of the ascetic 
spirit. This we should now regard as a mere 
harmless eccentricity of no serious importance m 
the history of Christian thought ; but it is far 
otherwise with another result of the ascetic move- 
ment — the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

It is significant that it was in the course of the 
3 rd cent, that the question of the propriety of 
clerical marriage seems first to have tecomo 
prominent. Hitherto the clergy, like other Christ- 
ian men, might be married or not, according to 
their discretion. Those who_ held the essential 
superiority of the celibate life would naturally 
consider that the clergy, as especially belonging 
to the class of holy persons, should bo unmarrieu. 
At all events, in the 3rd cent, it came to bo recog- 
nized that, as each man should ‘ abide in that 
calling wherein he was called ’ (1 Co 7“), the clergy 
should not contract marriage after_ their ordination. 
Decisions to this efiect are found in the cartons 01 
some local synods, though the Council of Ancyra 
(A.D. 314) made an exception in the case oi 
deacons, who, before ordination, should inform tlio 
bishop if they intend to marry. From this posi- 
tion it was a natural step to the view_ that alter 
ordination clerics should cease to mamtain con- 
jugal relations -with their wives — a view 
could scarcely have been put forth except uy 
a council of celibates. The Council of Elvira 
(Illiberis; A.D. 305) laid down this rule under 
penalty of deprivation. The ecumenical Lonnci 
1 In some of his Homilies— «.?. nehrcxci. Berm. oi 

serm. l-ChrjBostom strongly asserts the 
the married state. Jorfnlan, the opponent of 
\ warm advocate of the same view, but the general cons 
Christian opinion was on the other side. 
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of Niccea (A.D. 325) was restrained from passing a 
similar ordinance only by the emphatic protest of 
the Martyr Confessor jPaphnutius, who pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the perfect sanctity of 
married life. From the close of the 4th cent, the 
principle that the clergy ought to be celibates was 
universally adopted in theory in the Western 
Church. Pope Siricius (A.D. 385) in his Epistle to 
Eimeriiis [PL xiii. 1132 ff.), described by H. H. 
Milman * as ‘ the first authentic Decretal, the first 
letter of the Bishop of Rome, which became a law 
to the Western Church,’ absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of the clergy. Nevertheless, all through 
the Middle Ages, despite the zealous efforts of men 
like Boniface I., St. Gregory the Great, St, Anselm, 
and St. Dunstan, despite papal edicts and decrees 
of councils, the marriage of the clergy continued 
to exist in every part of Europe. It was regarded 
in general with indifference, sometimes with ap- 
proval, by the laity, and was zealously contended 
for as a right by the secular clergy. Even after 
the vigorous crusade of Hildebrand (1020-85), 
the ‘ scandal,’ as it was considered, of ‘ clerical 
concubinage’ maintained its existence here and 
there, though it was probably never after Hilde- 
brand’s time regarded with the same indifierence 
as before. 

In the Eastern Church the rule of celibacy has 
never been imposed on the inferior clergy. By the 
6th Council of Constantinople (in Trullo ; A.D. 
680) the marriage of clerics after ordination was 
forbidden, but for those married before ordination, 
with the exception of the bishops, the continuance 
of conjugal relations was permitted j the wife of a 
bishop was compelled either to become a deaconess 
or to retire into a convent. For all practical pur- 
poses this remains the rule of the Eastern Churches 
to the present day, except that marriage is not 
merely permissible but compulsory for the parish 
priest, who must, however, be married before 
ordination. The bishops are chosen from the 
ranks of the monastics, so that no parish priest 
can look forward to promotion to the highest posi- 
tion in his Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical law and Church discipline. — 
The Christi.an Church from the very beginning was 
constituted as an organized society or, at all events, 
as a closely connected congeries of societies claim- 
ing as a right and duty to exercise moral super- 
vision and discipline over individual members. 
Church law ana ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
then, no late outgrowth or corruption of primitive 
Christianity, but trace their origin to the earliest 
time, and even to the days of the Apostles. It was 
inevitable that in the Apostolic Age such questions 
connected with marriage should arise as would be 
considered suitable for the judgment of the com- 
munity. In 1 Co 7 we have an interesting example 
of such questions and of the apostolic method of 
dealing with them. The saying of Ignatius as to 
the necessity of submitting a proposed marriage- 
contract for the approval of the bishop has already 
been quoted. 

Nor is it at all surprising that matters connected 
with marriage should have, from the Apostolic 
Age until now, occupied an important in 
ecclesiastical legislation. From the cml side, 
marriage is regarded as a legal contract which 
must be regulated for practical purposes by the 
State. From the Clmstian point 01 view, marriage 
is a holy estate which the Church may claim to 
regulate in the highest interests of relipon and 
morality. Experience shows that there must ever 
be a possibility of conflict between the two juris- 

1 Hist, of Latin Christianitv, London, 1872, i. 07 ; sco also 
A. P. Stanle 3 ’, Lecturet on the Hist, of the Eastern Church, do. 
18G1, Icctt. i. and v. ! H. 0. Romanofl, Itites and Customs of the 
Greeo-Russian Church, do. 1868; Photius, Eomocanon, Paris, 
1615. 


dictions, and that, consequently, diflaculties in 
practice may often result. 

• AUae sunt leges Caesnrmn, alias Christ! ; alhid Paplanus allnd 
Panlus nostcr praecepit' (Jerome, Ep. Ixxvii. 3). 

But, while in theory it is very simple to say that 
the Christian must at all events give the ‘ leges 
Christi ’ the first place in his obedience, in practice 
he may often find himself confronted with the 
question whether a law or supposed law of the 
Church must really be received as a divine ordi- 
nance. So long as the Church was a small and 
uninfluential body in the heathen world, it did 
not much matter whether its regulations for the 
discipline of its members came into conflict with 
generally received opinions or nob, and, as a 
general rule, in the earlier centuries Christians 
were content to abide by the rulings of their 
ecclesiastical authorities, though even then we 
have reason to believe that Church censures were 
sometimes defied or evaded when Christians wished 
to avail themselves of some legal right in opposition 
to the rule of the community. The case of mixed 
marriages with Jews or pagans, which often took 
place despite the ecclesiastical prohibitions, is an 
example in point. 

In the Middle Ages the matter was settled by 
allowing marriage, for Christians at all events, to 
become entirely an affair of the Church. Much 
laxity of observ.ance might prevail, and the lawless 
men of the medireval period might often flout the 
wholesome restraints or the law ; the princes of the 
Frankish, Teutonic, and other new nations might 
decline to abandon their ancient right to have a 
plurality of wives ; but, none the less, it was fully 
recognized that the Church’s jurisdiction in such 
matters ought to be respected as supreme. It is in 
the modern period, since the Reformation, that 
the question of the two jurisdictions and the proper 
relations of the one to the other has come into 
prominence and has given occasion to many practi- 
cal difficulties arising from the conflict of two 
different ideals. The Reformers vindicated the 
claims of the State and of the civil magistrate as 
against the extravagant claims of the medimval 
Church, holding that the laws of the Christian 
State must be regarded as Christian laws and must 
be obeyed, and that no law-abiding citizen should 
be subjected to Church censure or other social 
inconvenience for neglecting some ecclesiastical 
ordinance, so long as he did nothing illegal or 
dishonourable. It was, of course, understood that 
no law contrary to the teaching of the gospel 
should be obeyed. The Roman Catholic party, on 
the other hand, while in general admitting the 
duty of obedience to the law of the State, held that 
it was the province of the Church to define what 
should or should not be considered lawful in the 
matter of marriage. Both parties would agree 
that the object of all marriage laws should be to 
safeguard purity and morality, and would probably 
admit that the Church had no right to impose any- 
thing in opposition to the law of the State, unless 
it were in some sort necessaiy for that object ; but 
the Reformers would by no means concede to their 
opponents that it was for the Church to impose any 
re^ilations which it pleased, whether in conformity 
with the laws of the State or not. The two ques- 
tions which in modem times have given occa-sion to 
most difficulty have been the question of divorce 
and the question of the conditions of valid matri- 
mony. 

(a) Divorce. — ^Divorce, in the strict and proper 
acceptance of the term, means the complete 
rupture of the marriage-bond, the persons divorced 
being left free to marry again. Canonists and 
theologians, however, frequently apply the term 
to what is more properly called ‘separation’ or, 
when sanctioned by legal process, ‘judicial separa. 
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tion,’ in which the vinculum is nob supposed to be 
broken and re-marriage is, therefore, not per- 
missible. The latter is described as divortium a 
mcttsa et thoro, in contradistinction to the more 
complete divortium a vinculo matrimonii. 

It has been universally admitted that adultery 
and, perhaps, some other grave offences justify the 
separation of man and wife. Such separation is, 
indeed, contrary to the high Christian ideal of 
marriage ; but under the new dispensation, as 
under the old, it is necessary for the hardness of 
men’s hearts in this imperfect world to make pro- 
vision for occasional failures to attain the perfect 
ideal. But, while this is the case with regard to 
separation, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion on the more difficult question of divorce 
in the proper sense of the word. The broad general 
principle is that divorce is something which ought 
not to he, that it ought not even to be thought of 
as a possibility by Christian people. But is the 
broad general principle to be regarded as a law 
binding universally and unconditionally? If any 
exceptions are to be allowed, in what cases do they 
apply ? Should man and woman stand on the same 
footing as regards the right to claim divorce? 
Should any difference be made between cases where 
both partners are professing Christians and those 
in which one is an unbeliever or a heretic ? These 
and similar questions have from eentuiy to century 
occupied the attention of Christian teachers and 
legislators. 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject, as it 
has come down to us, is found in four passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz. Mt Iff*'®, Mk 10-"“, 
and Lk 16’®. In Mark and Luke the prohibition 
of divorce and re-marriage is absolute and un- 
qiiaJified ; in Matthew the qualifications ‘saving for 
the cause of fornication,’ ‘ except for fornication’,* 
a^e added. Roman Catholic divines and those 
Anglicans who adopt the stricter view maintain 
that, as each Gospel must be taken in and by itself 
as authoritative, the passage in Mark must be 
accepted as the decisive rule for Christians, while 
the qualified statement in Matthew must be under- 
stood as merely giving sanction to separation ‘a 
mensa et thoro ’ in case of adultery. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the 
ordinary rules of exegesis require us to interpret 
the unqualified statements in Mark and Luke 
by the fuller and more balanced statement in 
Matthew, so that we must not take each Gospel as 
an independent entity, but must compare one with 
another to ascertain what Christ really taught. 
Moreover, it is contended that, when He spoke 
about divorce, our Lord must have had in mind 
the complete severance of the marriage-bond, since 
thatwas the only meaningHishearerscould possibly 
attach to the word. It is pointed out that the 
sayings in Mark and Luke are sinrnly ordinary 
examples of the method of the great Prophet, who 
was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving 
it to His people to apply His teachings with all the 
necessary qualifications in the manner of legisla- 
tion to their individual cases and needs. That 
this principle has always been recognized in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount with- 
out in the least detracting from the supreme value 
of that great utterance cannot well be denied. 
Onr Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than 
a legislator. Hence it is maintained that the 
passage in Matthew may be taken as a fuller 
expression of the Lord’s mind than the briefer 
passages in the other Gospels, that we have His 
express sanction for divorce in case of adultery, 
with consequent permission to marry again in the 
ease of the innocent partner. It is not, of course, 

^ irapfKTVt .loyou rop^tac ; pLT] cal (13^). 


denied that, if the bond is broken, it is broken 
alike for both partners, but, as the guilty partner 
is, or has been, living in notorious sin, and can give 
no evidence of repentance except by abstainin'’ 
altogether from marriage, such guilty partner must 
necessarily be refused the Church’s benediction in 
the case of re-marriage. The latter principle has 
been invariably and universally accepted. 

Although it is evident that adultery affects the 
marriage relation more closely than any other 
offence, yet it may fairly be said that there are 
other things which may make married life so in- 
tolerable, and the perfect ideal union so impossible, 
that, if divorce or separation be allowed at all, the 
grounds for such separation ought not in reason to 
be confined to the one offence of adultery. This 
difficulty was met by many of the Bathers by show- 
ing, on good Scriptural authority, that idolatry, 
covetousness, unnatural offences, etc., might rightly 
be classed under the heading of spiritual adultery. 
There is probably no more than a formal difference 
between this and the argument which appeals most 
forcibly to modern minds — that there are offences 
which make married life so intolerable that there 
can be no restoration of affection, that, where the 
tie of affection has '.been absolutely destroyed, the 
real vinculum has been ruptured, and that, there- 
fore, such offences may rightly be put in the same 
category as conjugal miidelity in the strict sense 
of the word.’ 


The passages In the SjTioptie Gospels have been treated as 
they stand in the NT without any reference to the results o( 
modern criticism ; it will be generally admitted that such treat- 
ment is juBtided in dealing with ethical or doctrinal questions. 
It must, however, he acknowledged that the recent higher 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has thrown a new light upon 
the matter and, to a certain extent, strengthened the case ot 
those who condemn divorce absolutely. A large and lnore.asing 
number of competent critics are of opinion that the qualifica- 
tion, * except for the cause of fornication,’ formed no part of 
our Lord’s teaching (e.g., A. B. Bruce, H. Weiss, H. H. Wendt, 
P. W. Schmiedel, B. W. Bacon, 0. O. Uontefiore), and that Ho 
forbade divorce simply and absolutely. The four papages are 
reduced to two. The passage Uc IC’®, probably derived from 
the source Q, may be regarded as the original and genuine 
form which has been edited by the first Evangelist in Mt oy. 
It is quite evident that Mt 193-0 and Jlk IQO-to am but slightly 
different versions of the same conversation, while everything 
goes to show that the form in Mark is the original (see W. 0. 
Allen, ICC, ‘St. Matthew,’ 3 Edinburgh, 1012, ad loc.).^ 

If the modem critical view is generally accepted, 
it will, no doubt, be admitted that the case of those 
who absolutely condemn divorce will be somewhat 
strengthened, but it is not likely that the existing 
state of opinion on the whole will_ be very much 
affected. The acceptance of the critical view will 
simply bring into greater prominence the fact that 
questions of this kind have never really been de- 
cided on grounds either of exegesis or of authority 

£ ure and simple, but that our interpretation of our 
lord’s teaching has always been guided by moral 
and theological considerations. The saving clauses, 
irapeKrAs \6yov wopvctai and nn txl xopyelf, may be 
admitted to be early notes of interpretation added 
by the Church — a reminiscence, perhaps, of instruc- 
tion actually received from the Lord — but those 
1 AuguatiuB frequently expressed the Idea of the wider Intej' 
pretation of ‘fornication.’ ‘Si infidelitas ’o™bmtio eat, I 
idololatria infidelitas, et avaritia idololatria, non est dubitandura 
avaritiam fomlcationem esse’ (d« Senn. Bomim, I. xvu 
See also several passages to the same effect In the ai tonjug 
adutterinis. In the lietraelationes Augustine 
as to the legitimacy of this exegesis (i. 19). 

Hennas and Origen in which the idea is exprersed are also cite 

(cf. Bingham, Anlio. xxil. V. 2). 

3 W. C. Allen, thmgh holding the critical 
In letters to Ths Guardian (Ixv. [1910] 020, 0S5, IKff-, !'&/• 
against making use of critical results 

tions, and Justifies the use ot the NT as received by th^burcn. 
J. Keble, in his pamphlet, ‘An apmment for 
immediately to repeal the laws which treat riio uup.ial ^ 
indissoluble’ (Oxford, 1S57), attempted 
view on the ground that the passages in J’^^bew were mra 
only for the Jeivs of Christ’s oivn time, and were not to apply m 
Christians, tor whom the absolute were in • 

This view does not seem to have met with much approval, anu 
is not novr advanced^ 
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who plead for the right of divorce ^viIl still main- 
tain that the interpretation was fully justified and 
quite on a level with many of our other interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The only other passage in the NT where the 
subject of divorce is directly treated is 1 Co 7, 
where St. Paul appeals to our Lord’s authority, 
repeating the general prohibition of divorce. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that, when he 
speaks of a separation between wife and husband, 
he has the special case of conjugal infidelity before 
his mind. The presumption is rather the other 
way, and it would seem as if he were merely think- 
ing of the case of separation for what we should 
describe as incompatibility of temper. The chief 
interest of this chapter centres in the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Apostle with reference 
to matters about which he could not appeal to any 
direct utterances of the Lord Jesus. 

In the first place, he recognizes the possibility 
of separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ (v.*') ; if husband 
aud wife are separated for any reason, they are to 
remain single or become reconciled to each other. 
Even though he were not actually considering the 
case of separation for conjugal infidelity, we may 
feel sure that, if he had done so, the Apostle would 
have approved of the counsel given in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

The Jewieh bushand who divorced his wife was forbidden by 
the law to take her back ; but it is characteristic of the gospel 
to give prominence to the possibility of repentance; and so 
Hermas charges the husband who has put away his unfaithful 
wife to remain unmarried (Sia -riji" prTavoiav) so that the sinner 
might have an opportunity for repentance with consequent 
restoration (liana, iv. 1). 

In the second place, Sb. Paul deals with the case 
of a marriage between a Christian aud an unbe- 
liever — Jew or heathen. If it is desired that the 
union should continue, well and good ; if not (v.*'), 
a brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
a case, and, if the unbeliever dissolves the con- 
nexion, the Christian is free. This must be taken 
to mean free to marry again (of. Ko 7'®' for the 
use of the terms ‘freedom’ and ‘bondage’). This 
passage was expressly cited in later times as the 
authority for the canon law of the Roman Church, 
which permits divorce by mutual consent in cases 
of mixed marriages between Christians and unbe- 
lievers (see Innocent HI., Decretales Gregorii, iv. 
19, ‘ do Divortiis,’ ch. 7). 

The canon law of the Roman Catholic Church 
unqualifiedly forbids divorce ‘ a vinculo matrimonii,’ 
if both parties at the time of marriage had been 
baptized Christians. In the Eastern Churches, on 
the contrary, divorce is permitted, not only for 
adultery, but also for other serious causes, as, e.g., 
high treason, designs by either party on the life of 
the other, insanity, leprosy, etc. ; but no one is 

t ermitted to obtain a divorce more than once. In 
last and West alike, in the earlier period, and 
more especially after the ascetic movement became 
popular — i.e. after the middle of the 3rd cent. — 
the Fathers were strong, in their denunciations 
of re-marriage, even in the case of an innocent 
partner. In some cases such unions were made 
the subject of ecclesiastical censure and at least 
temporary excommunication. Yet, while the civil 
laws permitted re-marriage, it is evident that all 
the eloquence of the Fathers could not entirely 
prevent it, and it is probable that the average lay 
opinion did not generally approve of the excessive 
rigidity of what we may call the ecclesiastical 
view. The Eastern Church, however, has, from 
the time of the removal of the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, been at all times more dependent 
on the civil power, and, as a natural consequence, 
more subject to the influence of lay opinion, than 
the Church of the West, where the power of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was more unfettered. 


In the matter in hand this difference is very 
well illustrated in the 6th cent, by the moderation 
of the views of St. Basil, who refused to condemn 
re-marriage absolutely, though he could not ap- 
prove of it, and of Laotantius, as compared with 
the Western teachers of the same period. Yet 
even up to the 12th cent., when the present canon 
law of the Roman Church was finally formulated, 
it is evident, from a careful study of the various 
decrees of synods and councils, that it was not 
possible in practice to enforce strictly the principle 
of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. 

Re-marriage in certain cases is permitted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by the follorving Councils: 
Elvira (Illiberis, c. 305), Vannes (465), Agde (506), 
Orleans (533), Compibgne(756), andBourges (1031) ; 
to these we may add the testimony of the Penr- 
tential of Theodore of Canterbury, drawn up for 
the guidance of the churches under his control, 
which in some respects perhaps goes to an extreme 
in making allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, but in which very considerable liberty is 
allowed in the matter of re-marriage. 

Civil legislation from the time of Constantine to 
Justinian bears witness, indeed, to the growth of 
Christian influence in the attempts made to limit 
the grounds for divorce and, in general, to make 
divorce more difiScult. Nevertheless, the law- per- 
mitting divorce by mutual consent remained in 
force until the time of Justinian, while the grounds 
on which it might bo obtained were numerous 
enough. Under the legislation of Theodosius the 
Second and Valentinian a wife might divorce her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery', (3) homicide, 
(4) poisoning, (5) violating sepulchres, (6) forgery, 
(7) stealing from a church, (8) robbery, (9) cattle- 
stealing, (10) attempts on her life, (11) intro- 
ducing immoral women into the house, and (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his 
wife for any of the above causes, and also for 
(13) dining with men not relatives without her 
husband’s permission, (14) going from home at 
night without permission or reasonable cause, and 
(16) frequenting circus or theatre without permis- 
sion ; to which Justinian added (16) procuring 
abortion, and (17) mixed bathing. 

It was very natural that the Reformers in the 
16th cent, should call in question the rigid mediieval 
views on the subject of divorce, regarding them as 
an outcome of the claims of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to supreme jurisdiction, and as inspired 
by the spirit of asceticism. The Protestant and 
Reforming divines held that divorce with the per- 
mission of re-marriage was justified in the case of 
adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or 
prolonged desertion. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
the same view -was generally expressed by Anglican 
teachers, even by those who, like J. Cosin and H. 
Hammond, are generally considered as belonging 
to the High school in theology. 

The Reformers rejected the sacramental theory 
of marriage, and held that the words ‘ the twain 
shall become one flesh’ signified no more than a 
very comprehensible union based on common in- 
terests and mutual affections. The doctrine that 
marriage could bo dissolved only by death, since 
husband and wife could no more cease to be hus- 
band and w'ife than brother and sister to be brother 
and sister, seemed to them to be the natural out- 
come of the sacramental doctrine. This is not, 
indeed, wholly true ; for it is quite possible to hold 
the sacramental view, or something very like the 
sacramental view, and yet to believe that grievous 
sin may rupture the mystic bond as remly and 
completely os death itself. Still it is evident that 
rejection of the sacramental theory makes it easier 
to reject the strict doctrine of indissolubility. 

In the next place, the Reformers maintained 
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that, since separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ was per- 
mitted, it was more conducive to morality and 
more in accordance with the teaching of 1 Co 7® 
that an innocent partner should be allowed the 
right of re-marriage than that temptations to a life 
of sin should be multiplied. Further, they pointed 
out that the strict enforcement of the canon law 
forbidding divorce had not succeeded in putting an 
end to the evil ; that in the later period the multi- 
plication of CTounds on which marriage might be 
declared null and void ab initio, implying the 
consequent dissolution of perfectly honourable 
unions, had really made divorce easier and more 
common than before, and had become a grave 
scandal and the source of much immorality. 
Finally, with their profound reverence for the 
Scriptures of the OT, it was natural that the 
Reformers should urge that divorce could not in 
every case be morally wrong, since, if it were, 
it could never have been allowed by God under 
any circumstances. This last argument was put 
fonvard by John Milton mth much power and 
eloquence in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643). Probably no Christian writer has ever 
gone so far as Milton in advocating the utmost 
liberty for Christian men — he does not concede the 
liberty to women — in this matter. He is, indeed, 
willing to admit that ‘what God has joined to- 
gether man may not put asunder,’ but he ^vill by 
no means allow that a mere marriage contract or 
ceremony, though entered upon freely by mutual 
consent and duly consummated, must necessarily 
constitute such a joining together. Marriage is 
indissoluble only when there is complete and per- 
fect unity of heart and soul between the partners. 
It may be safely said that the absurdities to which 
Milton’s doctrines would lead if pushed to their 
logical conclusions are a sufficient refutation, nor 
does this work of his seem to have had much effect 
on English thought in his own or any succeeding 
age. 

In most Roman Catholic countries civil legisla- 
tion has conformed to the ecclesiastical ruling of 
the Council of Trent, and divorce has been for- 
bidden. In Austria, however, it is permitted to 
those who are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. France is an exception. The Code Na- 
polion (1804-10) restricted the unlimited licence 
which had been permitted in the earlier years of 
the Revolution, out allowed divorce on various 
grounds, including ‘mutual consent.’ With the 
restoration of the monarchy (1816), the older larv 
was again adopted and divorce was forbidden. It 
was not until 1884 that the provisions of the Code 
NapoUon were revived, with certain modifications, 
serious injuries or cruelty being admitted as suffi- 
cient cause, but divorce by mutual consent being 
forbidden. 

In America the laws vary from one State to 
another. In S. Carolina and Maryland, originally 
Roman Catholic States, divorce is not permitted ; 
in New York it is granted only on the ground of 
adultery ; while in Maine and Dakota it may be 
grantee! on almost any pretext. 

If the Report of the Commission appointed by 
Edward vi. (Reformatio lepitm ecclesiasticarum) 
had resulted in legislation, it is probable that the 
opinions of Cranmer, Bucer, and Peter Martyr in 
favour of divorce would have become part of the 
law both of the English Church and of the English 
State. With the king’s death, however, the pros- 
pect of any alteration of the old law passed away. 
The Commission appointed to report on the case of 
the Marquis of Northampton, who, having obtained 
a separation under the ecclesiastical courts, desired 
to marry again, allowed the second marriage ; but, 
ns the marriage had already taken place while the 
Commission was sitting, its decision cannot bo 


considered as absolutely unbiased. The Marquis, 
however, was advised to have his second niarriai'a 
legalized by special Act of Parliament, and an Act 
to that effect was passed in 1548, but was repealed 
whra Queen Mary came to the throne. This case 
is important, as it may be said to have ruled 
English practice until the passing of the Divorce 
Act of 1857. The canons of 1604 (can. 107) con- 
firmed the authority of the ecclesiastical court to 
grant judicial separation, but only on condition 
that a definite pledge was given by the parties not 
to contract a second marriage. Divorce proper 
with privilege of re-marriage could be obtained 
only by special Act of Parliament. Between the 
time of the Reformation and the passing of the 
Divorce Act 317 cases had been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland. 

The_ Act of 1857 abolished the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial cases, and 
established a civil eourt for the purpose. In Eng- 
land and Scotland divorce can now be obtained 
through the court without special legislation, but 
the law does not apply to Ireland, where an Act 
of Parliament is still necessary. In Scotland a 
wife may obtain a divorce on the ground of 
adultery alone, but in England cruelty or other 
serious offence on the husband’s part must be 
proved in addition. In both countries a wife may 
be divorced on the ground of adultery alone. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question of the laws relating to 
divorce and separation. The Commission, after very 
careful investigations, extending over two years, 

E ublished their report in Nov. 1912. No attempt 
as as yet been made, however — up to the middle 
of 1915 — to give effect to their recommendations by 
way of legislation. On two points the commis- 
sioners were unanimous ; if divorce is to be allowed, 
the method of procedure should be cheapened by 
the institution of special courts, so that the divorce 
should be made, not easy for any class, but ns easy 
for the poor as for the rich; secondly, men and 
women should bo placed on an equal footing, a 
wife being allowed to divorce her husband on the 
ground of adultery alone. The majority of the 
commissioners were in favour of extending the 
grounds on which divorce might be granted so as 
to cover cases of wilful desertion for at least three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity after five years’ 
confinement, and imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence; but a strong minority protested 
against this proposal, and claimed that divorce 
should be granted only in case of adultery. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, in which this difficult practical question was 
fully discussed, may fairly be taken as represenb 
ing the authoritative ruling of the Anglican Church 
as a whole at the present time. 

*(1) Inasmuch as Our Lord's words expressly l^rblddl^rce 
except In the case ol fornication or adultery, the OhristlM 
Church cannot recogpiize divorce in any other than the except^ 
case, or give any sanction to the marriage of any peraon who 
has been divorced contrary to this law during the life of the 


other party. , , 

(2) That in no case, during the lifetime of the Innocent party 

in the case of a divorce for fornication or adultery, should we 
guilty party be regarded os a fit recipient of the blessing of we 
Church on marriage. _ . , , . 

(3) That, recognizing the fact that there has always Wen a 
dlilerenco of opinion In the Church on the question pettier 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage to the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery, the Conference recommends that the cJergy 
should nob be instructed to refuse the sacraments and other 
privileges ol the Church to those who under civil 

thus married.* These resolutions were reaffirmed by the con- 
ference of 1903, with an addition to the effect; that wWn an 
innocent person has by means of a court of 
spouse for adultery, and desires to enter Into 
of marriage, it is undesirable that such a contract should recei 
the blessing of the Church.’ , , j 

The increase of wealth and Inxuiy, ana tna 
growth of a spirit of self-indulgence so characteristio 
of the present age, together with the widely sprea 
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intellectual unrest, tend to encourage the demands 
for a wider extension of the facilities for divorce. 
Impatience of old-fashioned restraints and a certain 
loosening of old-established bonds are the natural 
characteristics of an age like ours. The deepened 
sense of the supreme importance of the spiritual 
union and companionship m marriage which Christ- 
ianity has fostered makes the bond more irksome 
than ever where such union is supposed not to he 
ideal. Those who realize how much the stability 
and sanctity of home life depend on the unbroken 
firmness of the marriage-tie, and who recognize 
that the frequency of divorce must have a degrad- 
ing effect upon individual character as well as on 
society in general, naturally regard with some 
anxiety the tendency in the present day to make 
divorce easier and more common. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for the Christian Church to make resolute 
protest against this tendency. It is, however, 
certain that the effects of nineteen centuries of 
Christian influence can never be wholly shaken off. 
We shall never again be able to regard divorce 
with the same easy indifference with which it was 
commonly regarded in the 1st cent, of our era. 
Christian influence will make itself felt on behalf 
of the Christian view of marriage, not in the 
modem world in the way of conciliar decrees and 
authoritative edicts, but by the weight of Christian 
public opinion guided by the principles of the NT. 

(6) Conditions of valid marriage. — (1) Equality of 
rank or condition between the contracting parties, 
though required by Roman law, has never been 
regarded as essential in the Christian Church, 
however desirable in itself. 

In Imperial times connexions were sometimes 
formed between slaves and free women, such con- 
nexions, though officially described as concubinage, 
being regarded as perfectly honourable and moral. 
It is not improbable that in the Christian Church, 
with the close relations of brotherhood prevailing 
between all classes and the excess of the number 
of free-born women over that of free-bom men, 
such connexions would be by no means uncommon 
— the fact that they wore socially recognized as 
creditable would, of course, have considerable 
weight. Some references which have come down 
to us seem to show that this was the case, and that 
such connexions were regarded by the Church as 
essentially marriages. 

•Si quis habens uxorem Hdelis conoublnam habeat, non 
communicet. Oaeterum qul non habet uxorem ot pro uxore 
concubinam babet, a communione non repellatur timtum ut 
unius mulierls aut uxoris aut concubinae, ut ei placuerit, eit 
coniunctione contentus ' (lat Council ol Toledo [e. 400], can. 17). 
'Obristlano non dIcam plurimaa Bed nec duas simul babere 
licitum eat, nisi unam tantum aut uxorem aut certo loco uxoris 
si conjux deest concubinam' ^Isidore, ap. Gratian, J)iss, 4, 
quoted by Natalie Alexander, Bfist. Eccta., Lucca, 1734, L 20). 

(2) The question of mixed marriages between 
Christians and non-Christians was, as might have 
been expected, one of the earliest practical problems 
with which the Church was called upon to deal. 
It formed the subject of one of the queries proposed 
to St. Paul by his Corinthian converts. The 
Apostle’s reply is clear enough so far as marriages 
contracted before conversion are concerned. A 
Christian ought to continue such a union so long 
as the unbmieving partner is willing that it 
should be so. The children born of such a marriage 
were holy, i.e. rightful subjects for Christian 
baptism. If the unbeliever decided to dissolve the 
union, ‘the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases ’--which must mean that 
the Christian would be at liberty to contract another 
marriage (see, for St. Paul’s use of terms ‘ bondage’ 
and ‘ freedom,’ Ro In 1 Co the Apostle 

declares that a Christian is at liberty to contract 
marriage ‘ only in the Lord.’ The general principles 
laid down in this chapter have always been regarded 
as the primary authority on this matter, tliough 


there has been much controversy as to the practical 
application, and even as to the exact meaning, of 
his teaching. Do the words ‘only in the I^rd’ 
mean that any marriage contracted between one 
already a Christian and an unbeliever is unlawful } 
Does ‘in the Lord’ mean only with a fellow- 
Christian, and, if so, must the words of St. Paul 
be taken as a positive command or merely as 
a counsel of prudence 1 On these questions St. 
Augustine expresses himself with some doubt and 
hesitation, but his opinion on the whole may be 
taken as expressing the general view of the Church 
in the preceding centuries. Mixed marriages with 
unbelievers were discouraged, and even declared, 
though with some hesitation, to be unlawful for 
Christians ; yet such marriages could not be wholly 
prevented, nor was any penalty attached to them 
in the first three centuries, so far as appears. The 
Council of Elvira affords the earliest example of a 
specific penalty (five years’ penance) being attached 
to such unions. From the beginning of the Cth 
cent, the decrees of councils are more numerous 
and more distinct, while the penalties are in general 
much more severe. 

The civil law supported the ecclesiastical judg- 
ments, the Theodosian Code making such wedlodc 
a capital olience. In the Middle Ages the question 
of the exact interpretation of the Apostle’s per- 
mission to converts to separate from unbelievers 
was the subject of much controversy, the chief 
question being whether the separation shoiild be 
the deliberate act of the unbeliever, or whether 
any circumstances making it impossible for the 
believer to remain ‘sine contumelia creatoris’ 
might not justify the separation. The question 
was decided, on the whole, in the broader sense, 
by Innocent III. (de Divortiis, 1198). 

In early times marriage with heretics and 
schismatics was generally brought under the same 
condemnation as marriage with Jews or pagans. 
It is now, however, general^ recognized both in 
the Eastern and in Roman Catholic communions 
that all marriages duly celebrated between baptized 
persons are valid and indissoluble, though in the 
case where one of the parties is a heretic or 
schismatic the other may be subjected to censure 
or penalty. Where the decrees of the Council of 
Trent have been published, however, this ruling 
does not free those contracting mixed marriages 
from considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as ‘ due 
celebration’ is defined to be celebration in the 
presence of a priest in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, the man being further obliged to guarantee 
that children bom of the marriage shall be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Marriage other- 
wise celebrated is declared to be null and void. 
The publication of these decrees, for all practical 
purposes, in these countries by Pope Pius X. in the 
well known *Ne temere’ decree (1907) has given 
rise to much controversy. Roman Catholic divines 
defend the decrees on tue ground that the Church 
has a right to make any regulations she pleases as 
to the conditions on which she shall recognize 
marriages, and that it is desirable to prevent mixed 
marriages os far as possible, and is, further, the 
duty of the Church to take care that the children 
of marriages blessed by her shall be brought up in 
the faith. Their opponents urge that it is inevi- 
table that mixed marriages will sometimes occur in 
a large mixed community ; that, when this is so, 
and a marriage is lawfully performed, the Church 
has no right to cast a slur on respectable persons 
who have, admittedly, been guilty of no immorsl 
conduct ; that to insist on a religious ceremcny to 
which one party may obj ect is to put undue pressure 
upon conscience, while to demand a pledge for tie 
education in a particular way of children to c« 
born is to override the law o'f the land and tie 
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natural rights of parents, and that such interference 
is unjustifiable.^ 

(3) Kindred and affinity . — It was a common 
complaint with the Keformers and those who 
sympathized with them that the multiplication of 
grounds of prohibition of marriage, the custom 
of papal dispensations in doubtful cases or cases 
of illegality, and the facility with which decrees of 
nullity of marriage could be obtained had created 
much uncertainty in the matter of marriage-rela- 
tions and had been the source of grave scandals. 
This is forcibly expressed in the statute of Henry 
Till, for the regulation of marriages (1533-34) : 

* Many persons, after long continuance together in matrimony 
without any allegation of either of the parties or any other at 
their marriage why the same matrimony should not be good, 
had been divorced contrary to God’s law on the pretext of pre- 
contract or by reason of other prohibition than God’s law 
permitteth. Marriages have been brought into such uncertainty 
thereby that no marriage could be so surely knit or bounden 
but it should lie in either of the parties’ power to prove a pre- 
contract, a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge to 
defeat the same.’ 

In the Roman Catholic Church three kinds of 
relationship are laid down as impediments to valid 
marriage, viz. blood-relationship or consanguinity, 
affinity or connexion by marriage, and spiritual 
affinity, as, e.g., the connexion between godparent 
and godchild, or between two persons who are god- 
parents to the same child. In the Eastern Church 
the system is even more elaborate, and the grounds 
of prohibition more numerous than in the Western, 
while at the same time the custom of dispensation 
commonly practised in the West since the 8th cent, 
is unknown in the Eastern Church. In the East 
two brothers are nob allowed to marry two sisters, 
and, in general, marriage between the members of 
two families debars the members of either from 
marriage with members of the other within the 
prescribed limits. 

A different method of describing relationships 
prevails in the two branches of the Church. In 
the East uncle and nephew are related in the third 
degree, first cousins in the fourth, and so on ; 
marriage is forbidden within the seventh degree of 
kindred or affinity, natural or spiritual. In the 
West first cousins are related in the second degree, 
second cousins in the fourth, and so on, marriage 
being forbidden — since the Lateran Council (1215) 
— within the fourth degree. This is in practice 
almost the same as the Eastern rule. The Lateran 
Council, however, abolished all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity within the second degree according 
to the Western reckoning. No trace of these 
somewhat burdensome restrictions is to be found 
before the 5th century. In the earlier centuries 
Christians would be familiar both with the Levitical 
Law of Holiness (=Lv 18) and with the ordinary 
Roman law, which were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to the same effect — marriage being forbidden 
■vvithin the second degree according to the Western 
reckoning. It goes without saying that their 
marriages would be regulated according to the 
provisions of those codes. 

The only question in connexion with this sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees which excites interest 
or gives occasion to serious controversy at the pre- 
sent time is the much-vexed question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. Such marriages 
have long been legal and customary in America, 
in the British colonies, and in several European 
countries. In England they were not unknown 
prior to 1835, though condemned by the canon law 
of the English Church. Such marriages were held 
by the civil courts to be perfectly valid and unim- 

1 On the ptibject of mixed marriaffs in peneml see Decrees of 
C'owncils: Illiberis (205). Arles (314). Lnodicea (c. 341), Agdo 
(505), OrIc.an3 (533). Sea also Cod. Theod. ill., xvi. ; Decretum 
of Oralian, c. 1-17, O. xxviii. q. 1 ( a . d . 1139-42); Innocent ni., 
ifi rariij qxtetHonib'us, e. 1200 ; AuRUotine, de Fide et operibve, 
xix. 


peachable in law, unless voided by special legal 
process undertaken during the lifetune of the 
parties ; but Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835 declared 
all such marriages within the prohibited degrees 
absolutely illegal. After many futile attempts, 
and in face of very strong opposition, an Act legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in tlie 
United Kingdom was passed in 1908. A saving 
clause permits clergymen who have a conscientious 
objection to refuse to celebrate such marriages, 
hut in the case of Bannister v. Thompson, in which 
proceedings were taken against a clergyman for re- 
fusing the Holy Communion to persons so married, 
it was decided that the clergy may not refuse 
the sacraments to persons legmly married though 
within the prohibited degrees. Meanwhile the 
table of affinities in the Anglican Prayer-Book 
remains the law of the Church, and, m strict- 
ness, it would seem that the clergy are prohibited 
from celebrating a marriage between a widower 
and his deceased wife’s sister, even if they do not 
feel themselves bound by the famous canons of 
1604 to hold that such marriages are ‘incestuous 
and unlawful and altogether null and void ’ (can. 
99). The logical course might seem to be to revise 
the table of kindred and affinity, but to this a very 
influential body in the Anglican Church is strongly 
opposed. Those who object to these marriages do 
not now, as a general mle, claim that they are ex- 
pressly prohibited in Lv 18, though attempts more 
or less ingenious have been made to prove that 
they are. It is held, however, that the general 
principle that near affinity is a bar to marriage is 
laid down in the Law of Holiness, that a greater 
number of cases of affinity than of consanguinity 
are cited in Lv 18, and that the case of the 
deceased wife’s sister is so exactly parallel to that 
of marriage with a husband’s brother that the 
same principle may be held to stand good. Fur- 
ther, it is said that the reference to the sin of the 
Canaanites (Lv 18“^) shows that the prohibitions 
are regarded as matters of universal moral obliga- 
tion and not national enactments applicable only 
to the Israelites. Again, it is maintained that the 
healthy moral sentiment which makes us regard 
with loathing and repulsion such unions as those 
between brother and sister and uncle and niece 
should also prevail between those who are brought 
into such close relations of aflection as brothers 
and sisters by marriage. The same sentiment 
ought to prevail, and anything which may tend 
to destroy it must be regarded as morally injuri- 
ous and degrading. Those who hold the sacra- 
mental view of a mystic spiritual bond formed in 
marriage urge that this bond creates as close a 
relationship between a man and the members of 
his wdfe’s family as exists between blood-relation.s. 
Finally, it is pointed out that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been expressly forbidden 
by the Church, at all events since the 4th century. 
It is most inadvisable, therefore, it is said, to 
tamper with so long established a custom or, in- 
deed, with any well-established custom in con- 
nexion with so delicate a subject as the marriage- 
relation. Such are the main arOTments by which 
marriage with a deceased wife a sister may be 
opposed. It is now worth while to con.sider tho 
arguments which have been brought forward on 
the other side. , 

It is very doubtful, it is urged, whether the 
Levitical law relating to a different state of civil- 
ization and specially intended for the people ol 
Israel can be regarded as a moral law binding on 
Christians ; but, even if it be accepted as such, 
not only is there no express prohibition of mnrnago 
with a deceased wife’s sister, but, on the contrarj, 
it is implied that such marriage is perfectly lau^ 
ful (v.“). The Jews have never regarded such 
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unions as forbidden, nor were they forbidden by 
tile ancient Roman law. The very fact that an 
apostolic canon (date probably late in the 3rd 
cent.) forbids such marriages to the clergy shows 
that they were not generally regarded at that time 
as nnlavaul jier se. 

No injury has resulted, it is held, either to 
married life or to the general tone of social 
morality from the permission of such marriages 
in America and in the British colonies. It is evi- 
dent from experience that such marriages are in 
very many cases desired, and in large centres of 
population among the poorer classes it is ab- 
solutely necessary as a safeguard to morality that 
they should be permitted, it is denied that any 
feeling of repulsion similar to that inspired by in- 
cestuous connexions exists, or ought to exist, in 
the case of one’s wife’s near relations. Affinity 
ought, in certain cases, to be a bar to marriage, 
but the true ground of prohibition in this case is 
what is knoum as respcctus parentclm. The mar- 
riage of a man with his step-daughter or with his 
nephew’s wdow is shocking to the moral sense 
because of the more or less paternal relationship 
involved in the connexion. According to old 
Eastern ideas, this relationship would also prevail 
between a woman and her deceased husband’s 
brother, now become the head of the house. That 
marriage ■with a deceased husband’s brother was 
not regarded with moral repulsion, in itself, is 
shown by the fact that it was commanded in the 
case of a man dying -without children. There is 
no reason, therefore, for thinking that any other 
principle than that of the rcspectus parentelce 
ovems the prohibitions of marriage -within certain 
egrees of affinity in Leviticus, imile, in the evi- 
dent total absence of any sense of repulsion against 
such unions among the majority of modem civilized 
people, no reason can be given why they should 
oe forbidden. It is further urged that, even if the 
sacramental theory of marriage be accepted, since 
the mystic bond is dissolved by death, it may be 
fairly held that the connexions formed are no 
longer binding. That a great distinction is made 
between marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and 
marriage with those closely connected by blood is 
e-vident from the fact that the Roman Church 
freely and frequently grants dispensations for the 
former, notwithstanding her high sacramental be- 
lief. 

Some Anglicans, while not prepared to condemn 
marriage with a deceased -wife’s sister as absolutely 
wrong or immoral, yet consider it so undesirable 
that at least it should not receive the blessing of 
the Church by a marriage ceremony. Such an 
attitude has in most periods been taken up with 
regard to objectionable, but not absolutely for- 
bidden, marriages. As pointed out above, it is the 
position taken by the Lambeth Conference with 
reference to the re-marriage of the innocent partner 
in a divorce case. It has, however, been said that 
such an attitude is not logical, and is at the same 
time unjust to Christian people. The majority of 
Christians have come to regard the nuptial bene- 
diction as almost, if not altogether, an essential 
of marriage and the right of every Christian. If 
members of the Church are committing no moral 
offence, they may reasonably claim the blessing of 
the Church upon their union ; if they ore entitled to 
receive the sacraments, it is held that it is unjust 
to cast such a slur upon them as is implied in a 
refusal to hallow their union. 

5 . Conclusion. — Poets and story-tellers have 
made the love and courtship which lead up to 
marriage a matter of such all-absorbing interest 
that married life itself may well seem, by com- 
parison, to be utterly dull, prosaic, and uninterest- 
ing. At the same time, divines and canonists 


have generally directed attention to the sterner 
aspect of the matter, dwelling exclusively on 
restraints and prohibitions, and scanning -with 
watchful suspicion every form of natural indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, the Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage has maintained its hold in the Christian 
world and has been a mighty influence for the 
sanctification of family life and the development 
of character. 

Prom one point of -view, marriage is a restraint — 
a healthy restriction imposed on unbridled licence 
and excessive indulgence ; it brings with it duties 
and responsibilities which must tax our powers 
and energies to the utmost and call for the con- 
tinued exercise of patience and self-denial. It is 
well that, in a matter of so much importance, so 
intimately connected with our social and moral 
welfare, the restraints and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined and earnestly enforced. But 
there is another point of -view which is, after all, 
the higher and truer. In this, perhaps more 
clearly than in any other connexion, we are 
taught by the gospel that restraints are imposed 
and self-denial demanded, not for their own sakes, 
but as a means to truer and more abiding blessed- 
ness. Holy matrimony has been divinely instituted 
for man’s good, and to be a source of blessing. In 
happy married life man is to find his truest and 
most lasting happiness, and to reach the fullest 
perfection of which his nature is capable. 
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MARRIAGE (Egyptian). — Amid the abund- 
ance of documents from ancient Egypt there is 
singularly little to enlighten us on this subject. 
No representation of the ceremonial or festivities 
of marriage has been recognized among tomb or 
temple scenes ; the scenes of the divine marriage 
of Ammon with the queen mother at Luxor and 
Deir el-Bahri can hardly be quoted for illus- 
trating the human rite. Written contracts of 
marriage are first found in the XXVIth dyn. 
ffi. 600 B.C.), and first became common in the 
Ptolemaic period ; and, not•^vithstanding the mul- 
titudes of relatives recorded in tombs and on 
stel®, it is difficult to ascertain what degrees of 
consanguinity and how many wives were permitted 
or usual. 

To secure hereditary rights in a community 
I -with matriarchal tendencies and where women 
I held property, close endogamy might often be 
1 convenient. This would especially bo the case 
•with the Pharaohs, who claimed the distinction 
of divine descent, and to them would be permitted 
acts which could hardly be allowed to their sub- 
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jects. A genealogical statement regarding the 
prince Nefermaat at the end of the Illrd dyn., 
literally interpreted, would seem to show that he 
was the offspring of the union of King_Seneferu 
with his eldest daughter (K. Sethe, in ZA 1. [1912] 
67), but a more probable interpretation of the 
same genealogy is given in Erman’s Aegypten, p. 
227, and by H. Sottas, in BEg xiv. [1914] 150, 
making him grandson of Seneferu and son of his 
eldest daughter. There is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sisters or half-sisters 
(cf. Erman, p. 221) ; a case of a less exalted person 
doing so in the XXIInd dyn. (9th cent. B.C.) is 
noted by J. H. Breasted (Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 388). In the XXIst dyn. two 
marriages of uncle and niece in one family are 
pointed out by A. H. Gardiner (ZA xlviii. [1910] 
60). The Ptolemys followed the precedent of the 
Pharaohs. In the Roman age marriage of half- 
sisters and full sisters occurred commonly in the 
families of cultivators of the soil and artizans 
(K, Wessely, Karanis und Solcnopaiu Ncsos, 
Vienna, 1902, p. 23; J. Nietzold, Die Ehe in 
Aegypten zur ptolemdisch-romischen Zeit, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 12 ; the evidence there quoted comes from 
the Greek papyri of the Fayyum or Arsinoite 
nome, but A. S. Hunt assures the present writer 
that there is similar evidence also from Oxyrhyn- 
chus). The divine example of Osiris and lais may 
have had special force at that period. In the First 
Story of Sethon KhamwSse (Ptolemaic period), the 
ancient Pharaoh’s argument about his son Nefer- 
keptah and his daughter Ahure seems to be that 
it would be impolitic, when there were only two 
children in the royal family, to risk the succession 
by marrying them together. His preference, fol- 
lowing a family custom, would be to marry them 
to a son and a daughter of two of his generals in 
order to enlarge his family. At a banquet he 
questioned Ahure, and was won over by her wishes 
to the other plan; thereupon he commanded his 
chief steward to take the princess to her brother’s 
house that same night with all necessary things ; 
Pharaoh’s whole household gave her presents, 
and Neferkeptah made a ‘ good day ’ and enter- 
tained them all on the marriage eve. This is 
the only account that we possess of an Egyptian 
betrothal or marriage that is not of the fairy-tale 
order, and it is noticeable that there is no men- 
tion in it of the writing of a contract, perhaps 
because this marriage was an affair witliin the 
family. 

Marriage was no doubt entered on soon after 
puberty and the circumcision of the male, though 
evidence here is lacking, Muller (Liebespoesie, 
p. 3, note 5) quotes an instance at the end of the 
Ptolemaic period of the wife of a priest being 
married at twelve and a half years of age. Some 
of the ancient Egyptian stories offer examples of 
love-matches, but parents or guardians would 
naturally have had the first word in the disposal 
of young people. 

Although several wives may be recorded on a 
man’s tomb, there are few clear cases of more 
than one living at the same time except in the 
large harims of royal wives and concubines (cf. 
Erman, p. 219). For all these questions see 
CiRcujicisiON (Egyptian), Family (Egyptian), 
CoNConiNAOE, vol. lii. p. 811, Children (Egyp- 
tian); also Adultery (Egyptian), Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 481 f., § 9f. 
Divorce is provided for in the late contracts men- 
tioned above, sometimes on behalf of the man, 
sometimes of the woman, and writings of divorce 
are known (see Law [Egyptian]). Of the treat- 
ment of widows nothing is known beyond that 
their defenceless state made them objects of help 
and pity to the just and charitable. 


Literatdbh.— A. Erman, Aegypten und agyp. Zeten. Tilhln. 
gen, 1S85, p. 21011.; W. M. Muller, Liebespoesie der atten 
AegypUr, Leipzig, 1899, Introduction. 


F, Ll. Griffith. 

MARRIAGE (Greek). — i. General. — The 
Greeks, as a rule, seem to have entered upon 
marriage from religious or prudential motives 
rather than on sentimental grounds. The genera- 
tion of children * was, in fact, the recognized mam 
end of marriage, with which went also the desire 
to obtain a capable housekeeper, “ This utilitarian 
motive lies at the root of that long conversation of 
Socrates and Ischomaolios on household manage- 
ment which, as reported Iw Xenophon, is our most 
illuminating evidence on Greek married life in the 
5th and 4th centuries B.C. (see esp. CEc. vii. 19 L). 
The purely physical significance of marriage in 
relation to the State itself found, doubtless, its 
strongest and most logical recognition in Sparta, 
where wives were taken simply itrl rb rijs reKvditrew 
Ipyop (Pint. Comp. Lye, cum Numa, iv. 77), and 
their interchange for this object was both permitted 
and encouraged.® Yet even in Athens, as a result 
of the development of city life, in which women 
could not take any direct mrt (cf, the oft-quoted 
words ascribed to Pericles [Thuc. ii. 45]), marriage 
lost the delicate and romantic bloom which belongs 
to it in the Homeric poems.* Indeed the average 
Athenian woman must have been too ignorant to 
have been a helpmeet for her husband, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually, at least in any but the lowest 
class of society. It would, however, be a mistake 
to regard the exaggerations of the comic poets, or 
the chroniques scandahuses of the orators, as 
complete and faithful reflexions of the ideals and 
facts of the social life of their time. Nor, a^ain, is 
it possible to deduce the precise degree of allection, 
respect, or influence actually enjoyed within the 
precincts of the home by the Athenian wife, from 
the regulations of the legal system of which she 
appears to be the passive victim. Tliat the position 
or women and the conditions of married life in 


historical Greece exhibit a considerable variation, 


apparently for the worse, from the state of things 
depicted in the Epic is undeniable, however it may 
be explained ; but it is an error to contrast tlie 
idealizations of Homer with the crudities of Attic 


law. The actual content of life, then os now, was 
just what the man and wife chose to make it. 

Monogamy was the Hellenic rule, as among the 
Egyptians (Herod, ii. 92), Examples to the con- 
trary, however, are not lacking; e.g., in_ Sparta 
King Anaxandrides kept a double establishment 
(Herod, v. 40).® It is doubtless true enough that 
no definite law of Athens nor reference to any law 
asserting the principle can be adduced, arid, on the 
other hand, that cases of bigamy occurred in Athens 
as elsewhere ; but neither of these facts justifies 
the statement that Attic law simply took no 


account of polygamy one way or another.® 

1 «jrl TTaiStav yvr\uiu}v Or ap<5T9>» betrothal formula ph cn 

in Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 23 ; cf. Menander, Ptrik, 435 : TotnTji' 
yKijcrtwr vaiBuiV <7r* aporw trot ^ . 

2 Cf. the naWe confession in Dem. Ux. 122 : tA? fiey yap traipai 

ra? TroAAcuci? r^fKaO* r)fi<pav 6<pair(ia< tov 

cnaparo?, ra? ywaiica? toO Trai^OTroieitr^ai Twr <»’Cor 

0vAa>ca TTioTT}!' eyeir. Sco also Aristotle, -of A. aVic. vui. 
ot 5' avdpxoTroi ov fxoyoy rn? Tf<rojroitaf (rvvciKOvtnr, nAAd 

jcttl Toi' piov, . . 

3Xen. Bep. Lac, I. 8: el rt? av ywaiKi ptv cvvottny 
^o^Aoiro, TtKvtiiV imOvp-oirj, <a4 toutw I'duov 

jj^Ttva koI ytyyaiav opturj, ffeiVavra toi* ** ravryfl 

TCJCvoTToteTcrGat. , ^ 

^ Cf. the description of a perfect marriage, put Into the mouin 
of Odysseus, in Od, vi. 182-185, ^ , 

5 In Herod, vi, 61, * Apitrrtavt podTiXahyri tv StrapTTT icai 
ywatica? 3vo Tralee? ov« eyevot'TO, the brevity Of tho cxprMS 
leaves it uncertain whether Ariston had two wives at once, in 
vi. 63 he divorces the second, to marry a thlrd—from «mcD, 
perhaps, he may be allowed the bcncht ,Vo ai 

Meyer, Gesch. de$ AlCerthums, Stuttgart, 1S31-1M1. if- 5 f* 
But the feature of Sparta was rather practical polyandry 

CL Hram, Polygamic und PeUikat, p. 31 : ‘ DaJ attlschi 
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That concubinaRe existed at Athena to a considerable extent 
cannot be doubted, owing to the influx of free women and their 
men-iolk from the rest of Greece. Lj'aiaa mentions a law 
whicli authorizes an injured hu8l)and to slaj; with impunity an 
adulterer caught flagrante delicto, whether it he with his wife 
or with his concubine, though the latter are ‘ less valuable ’ than 
wives (Lys. i. 31 : koX itrl rals TroAXcocatr vais eXdrrovos df tots t^v 
avrijv Si'kjv eireOijicO., So also in a_ law ot Drakon quoted_by 
Dem. xxiii. 63 : rj erri TroAAaxp gv dv €jr* eXeuflepott irourtv e^. 
These passages must cover tree foreign women, from which 
class, as well as from that of slaves and freedwomen, the 
majority of noXXoitaf at Athens doubtless came. It is clear, 
however, from Is. iii. 89, eirel icat ot iiri iroAXaicta fiifidiwes rdr 
eaVTwv TrdvTCS npdrcpov fiiopoXoyouvrat irept tS)v 6o$ritrofi/vior rati 
traWaxaU, and from other passages that native Athenian 
women (iroXtTtfiev, atrrai) also sometimes became hatpai and 
jToXXaicai. No special laws touching the case of these and giving 
them privileges over foreign women living ev rroAXaitto with 
Athenian citizens can be produced. Hence the hypothesis 1 of 
the existence at Athens of a status of * legitimate concubinage,' 
in which an Athenian citizen, already lawfully married, con- 
tracted another union with another Athenian woman, who was, 
like the wife, formally betrothed (.eyyvrjrn) by her mJpiov, her 
children being therefore legitimate, but who nevertheless was 
not a wife, falls to the ground, as being simply the assertion of 
legalized bigamy. 

Here also should be mentioned Muller’s theory— that after 
the failure of the Sicilian expedition, probabljr in 411 B.O., 
changes were iutroduced into the Athenian marriage law with 
a view to increasing the number of citizens. His theory is that 
another form of union (A’ebcnehe) was set up by the side of 
regular marriage. Marriage in the proper sense could be con- 
tracted only with an Athenian woman, but the new legislation 
permitted a man to take, in addition to his Athenian wife, a 
partner who was neither ywri nor iroAXmc^ — a secondary wife, 
who had, in fact, no speciflc title. This Nebmfrau, or secondary 
wife, might bo either an Athenian or a foreign woman ; her 
children were citizens, but viOoi, not being admitted to their 
father’s </)paTpi'<i. If the father left no children by his real wife, 
theee v69ol had full rights of inheritance, but had a claim only 
to viie«o, a prescribed fraction of his estate, if he left legitimate 
Issue by the real wife. This institution was abaiisbed on the 
restoration of the democracy in 403 B.c. 

2. Permissible marriages. — It was illegal for an 
Athenian citizen to marry a foreigner, the alien 
•wife or hiiahand being liable to be sold into slavery 
(law in Dem. lix. 16, dating perhaps only from the 
time of Pericles, 451 B.C. [cf. Pint. Per, 37], and 
revived in 403 B.c.). Snob marriage, however, was 
legal if Athenian citizenship had been bestowed on 
the indmdual, or if he or she belonged to a 
community to which the Athenian assembly had 
granted rights of intermarriage (imyaflla ) ; but, in 
spite of the law and its penalties, Athenians not 
infrequently did contract such marriages and 
smuggle their issue into their (fiparpia. Legally, 
the issue of such marriages were illegitimate {v6Bot), 
like the issue of dr^yyvoi.^ 

Forbidden degrees were few, the practical work- 
ing of the laws of inheritance and adoption 
being to encourage marriage between near relatives, 
and even to enforce it. hlarriage of cousins was 
common (cf. Dem. xliii. 74) ; union of uncle and 
niece was possible (cf. Lys. xxxii. 4 ; Is. iii. 74),‘ 
and even of aunt and nephew (case of Demosthenes, 
fatlier of the orator, betrothing on his deatli-bed 
his prospective ■widow to his nephew [Dem. xxvii. 
6]). A man might marry his half-sister by the 
sfime father, but seemingly not by the same mother.® 

Becht hat die Polygamie gewtss niebt ausdriicklicb verboten, 
cber wahracheinlich auch nicht eeradezu erlaubt. Das Gesefz 
cnthielt keine Bestiramung, und damit war der Willkiir der 
Bilker freier Ilauin gegeben.’ The law of Charondas of Thurii, 
Inflicting loss of political rights on a man who gave his children 
a stepmother (Diod, xil. 12, 14), clearly implies universal 
monogamy (cl, Hruza, p. 66). 

I See Buermann, ’Drei Studien,’ etc. i^Jahrbitfdier fdr el. 
Philol., 1877-78, Supplementband lx. pp. 67Sf., G3Sf.); cf. B. 
Zimmemiann, J)e nolAortitn Athenis condicione, Berlin, 1^6. 

^0. Muller, ‘Untersuchungen,’ etc. ahrlriicher fUr el. 
Philol., 1899, Supplementband xxv. p. 6071.); cf. Wyse, The 
Speeches of Jscais, p. 280. 

® Pollux, iii. ^21 : yiojotos fiiv o eK yvvaiKos oorrnv koX yoger^ 
. . . I'oflov 6* 6 tK ilmps i) ircAAoicifior. 

4 At Sparta King Anaxandrides had his niece to wife (Herod. 
T. 89). 

® Cf. Dem. Ivii. 20 : aSrXftbv yap o irdinros ovgor eyrjgrv ouv 
opop.ijTp!av, PaUB. t. vU. 1 ; 6_ nroXegoIov 'Apirivoiw aSfXiJ)!)! 
dg*6oT«pb)8fv eparrOtls tyrifj.tr ou-njv, MaveSdo-iv ovtaaur rroiav 
vopi^dpei'a,^ Aiywrtow prlTOi wv rip\tv, Piut. Them. 32 : 
Mvso-iyToXe'pav tK tt)? i-riyaiJ.riPti<jrjs ytvopttnpj ’ApxevroXiv o 
nJtXiJd?, ovK ojv 6pofi>)Tpio5, fysfitv. Marriage of full brothers 
and Bisters was, however, not outside the range of Greek ideas ; 


There were, it seems, no other prohibited degrees 
of affinity, except between individuals in the direct 
line of descent or ascent (cf. Plat. Laws, 838) ; 
there is, however, some indication that law and 
public opinion were not in accord in this matter 
(Aristoph. Frogs, 1081). 

it follows from the above that even considerable disparity 
of age cannot have been generally regarded ns an obstacle to 
marriage. The elder Demosthenes arranged that his five-year- 
old daughter should marry his nephew orav rjKiKiar txp, ex 
plained as signifying in ten years’ time (Dem. xxvii. 6). The 
wife of Isohomachos was not fifteen years old at the time ot 
her marriage (Xen. CBc. vii. 6). The relatively early age at 
which girls became nubile in the climate of Greece is to be 
remembered.l The Gortynian Code pronounces a girl nubile 
at twelve years of age ; in Athens the lower limit was perhaps 
fourteen.® The husband must at least have passed his Sokl- 
pallia, i.e., he must be turned eighteen. It seems to have been 
the rule that the husband should be a pood deal senior to the 
wife ; and this was approved by the phuosophers.s Inequality 
of social position was felt to be a more serious obstacle to 
marriage than mere disparity in age ; but neither this senti- 
ment itself nor the consequences of its violation are specially 
Athenian (cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 41 f. ; A2soh. Prom. Vinet. 890 : 
TO mjtevtrat koO* iavrov apurreijet fieucpw). The point lay in the 
fact that, in historical times, a wife brought a dowry with her, 
which sometimes had the effect of maldng her the dominant 
partner in the household. 

3. Choice of wife. — In the eelection of a partner 
neither bridegroom nor bride had much voice ; 
the respective parents arranged the match — often 
•with the aid of a match-maker {irpo/iviiarTpia). More- 
over, the Athenian bridegroom had little oppor- 
tunity of making his bride’s acquaintance, or 
even of seeing her, before marriage, unless she 
was a near relative, owing to the strict con- 
ventions under which Athenian women in general 
lived — more strict, apparently, than those which 
obtained in the rest of Greece^ (see art. Family 
[G reek]). 

4. Betrothal. — By Attic law betrothal {iyyii}ais) “ 
was the indispensable condition of valid marriage, 
except in the case of an ‘ heiress ’ {hrUX-gpos), wmo 
was, of course, claimed before the Arclion by 
the next-of-kin (cf. Is. •vi, 14 : ■§ iyyvriBeiirav xari 
rbv viflov f) imSiKaaBeTaav ; see art. INHEBITANCE 
(Greek]). Failing the formal ceremony of iyyinjais, 
illegitimacy attached to the issue of the marriage. 
It was simply a contract made between the suitor 
(or his father or guardian) and the person who as 
Kvpios had legal authority over the woman, -viz. 
her father, full brother, paternal grandfather, or 

cf. Od. X. 6 f. (sons and daughters of Aiolos) — on which a schol. 
remarks t dp;jarov ePos rb koI o Zev5 

ov<n) irvvoiKti rp *Hpa, Cf. also PaUB, iv. xi. 8. According to 
Phil. Jud. de Spec. Leg. ii. V70, the Spartan law just reversed 
the Athenian. See Plat. Rep. v. 461 B, and H. Richards, in CIR 
iv. 11890) 6 ; Hruza, Polygamie und Pellikatf p. 169 f. 

1 Soranus, iraO. yvv. iv,^20 : rb 6? iixp-qvov im^aCverax to vpZrov 
ircpi Tb TeatrttpfirSefcaTOV ero? Kara to TrAetorov ore ica'i Tb r)^av icot 

TO dtoYKOvff^ot TOti? patrTovf. 

2 Deduced^from F. Blass’s restoration of Anstotlej Ath. Pol. 
hi, 7 ; ^1(7001 be Kttl TOV5 oticov? TWV opffiavwv Kttl TWV eiTlK\[nptOVf 
tw? av Tw TeTTaplaKoibeKtn? YevTjroA. For the early oge atwnich 
prls were married at Troezen, see Arist. Pot. 1335a, with W. L- 
Newman'snote (The Politics of Aristotie,iii, [Oxford, 1902] 404). 

5 Cf. Ar. Pol. lS35a : 5tb Td? fiiv dp/xorret TT^pl Tpv rtav Oftrci' 
KatbeKa irSiV pAtriav o*vfevyvyx’at, tov? b’ eirra ical Tpidico»*Ta* iv 
ToaovTo) yap axpLa^ovaC re Toir crwpao’i <7v^ev|i? eorat, ical wpbe 
TTjv TravAtti' Tpt Teici’OTroiia? tTvy^aTa^pcrerai T019 €v<atpw?. 

Sometimes, however, the husband was very young (cf. Hem. 
xl. 4 ; avvipyj yap poi bepOevrof tov irorpoy bicTWKoibeke'rp yp^ai). 
Hesiod (TTori** and Pays, 095 f.) recommends a man to marry 
at about 30, the woman^at 18 or 19. Plato, Rep, v. 460 E, 
says: dp’ ovf <roi tuvboKct /xeVptor xpovof dic^xpr rd eu:ocr(v tnj 
yvvaitct, dvbpt bi Ta Tpid#coinra ; cf. Solon, fr. 14, 

4 Hence the curious expression in Xen. (Ee. vii. 10 : erel pbp 
plot ireriOaaevro, * after fihe was accustomed to 

my hand, that is, was tamed,* used by Ischomachos of his girl* 
wife. 

® The fonn^eyyvTjin? is used by Issus only in iii. 63 ; -njv pap- 
Tvpiav irepi Tijr €yyvi(rea>s rgr yvvttticd?. Elsewhere he uses the 
form eyyvTj (and so Dem. xlvi. 18 ; Plat. Laics, 774 E ; Hyper. 
UL (v.) 16). But modern writers have in general agreed to use 
the form eyyuT7<ri? in reference to betrothal, and bo restrict the 
form iyy^ vO signify * pledge * or * surety,* which is, in fact, its 
ordinary significance. The verb iyyvav is used of the icvpioj of 
the woman, e’yyvdoOat (mid.) of the suitor, and eyyvdo-0ai (pass.) 
of the woman ; but the last use is not common, its place being 
taken by periphrases with the noun eyywj or the wj. cyyimrr' 
(W^’se, on 18®UB, in. 4). '' * 
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leg.ally constituted guardian.^ It was essentially 
a family ceremony (although remilated by law)® 
at which, besides the principals, relatives and 
other ■o'itnesses were present, in numbers corre- 
sponding to the social distinction of the parties 
(cf. Is. hi. 18 : 6 fiky yip iyyvav fx€K\biv ek riv rpiri- 
\at’Tov olKoy, His ttjv d5e\(p:qv, dta’irpaTrdfteyoi 

ryXtKavra !va /xdprvpa irapavai axmp TrpotreTroHjtraro). 
Nothing, however, is said in any passage as to the 
presence of the woman, which certainly was not 
legally necessary, any more than her consent to 
the match; in point of law she was simply the 
object of a purely business arrangement or barter 
between her KiJpios and the suitor. Of the for- 
malities necessary or usual we know nothing. 
Herodotus, in his account of the wooing of Aga- 
riste of Sicyon, seems to preserve in part the verbal 
formula of the Athenian marriage-contract in the 
5_th cent. B.c.® It is strange that there is no allu- 
sion to any written record of the contract, at any 
rate at Athens, where, indeed, there was much 
laxity in this regard ; but it is hard to believe that 
the proceedings were purely oral — more especially 
as it was at the iyyirqais that the dorvry agreed 
upon was actually paid, or agreements entered 
into as to its future payment.* 

It should bo clear from the above that the use of the term 
‘ betrothal ’ as a rendering of the Greek term cyyihjtrir {iyyvn) 
is simply by way of analogy and in default of a more appropriate 
word. For the essentials of a modern betrothal, namely (1) 
tree consent of the woman, and (2) that the act takes place 
between the two individuals who so declare their will and in- 
tention, without any necessary intervention of third parties, 
are entirely lacking in the Athenian ceremony. The origin of 
the latter lies in the primitive marriage by purchase, and 
Athenian law did as a matter oi tact select this primitive ele- 
ment, namely, the formal validity of the compact preparatory 
to the surrender (JaSoirif) of the woman, rather than the for- 
malities of the consequent nuptials, as decisive in regard to the 
all-important question as to the legitimacy of the offspring. It 
does not appear that the wedding ceremonies and home-bring- 
ng of the bride had actually any legal significance, except as the 
natural and public consequences of the fonnal private contract ; 
and. Just because these were the natural and normally inevitable 
consequences, Athenian Jury-courts, so far as our knowledge 
goes, were never called upon to decide at what precise moment 
Che status of marriage became actual, or what n-as the precise 
Juristic significance of the yajios in which the suitor asserted 
the rights bestowed upon bim by virtue of the marriage contract 
(iyyvTjo-iv).® 

The question, therefore, which has been debated,* 
as to wiiether iyyvriai^ was an act of betrothal or 
affiancing preceding niarriawe, or was not rather 
the beginning of the married state itself — the first 
and most important of the ceremonies of the 
wedding-day, and actually constitutive of marriage 
per sc — seems to receive its solution through purely 

f Cf, law quoted in Dem. xlvi- 18 ; *Hv av eyyu^tTT; earl SiKatoir 
^djxapra «Tvat q iraTTjp i) ofiOTTaruip i) irdirTTOv o arpos Traapdr, 

€/c ravTVS rival iralSa? yi-Titrtovs, 

® Cf. ilj-per. Ui. (v.) 10 : aWa fiijy ovk aa*e;ifp77<re tu vopoPrrp to 
eyyvTjCrjyai T^y yvyatKO. irtro toG jrOTpGr rf tov oSfAiJov, dAA’ eypaipc 
StappijSrjy iv tw vd/iu, jctA. ; Dem. xlvi, 18 f frKt'pa<T0f toivuv xai 
Tovr vdpour. Trap* wv KtXnjovffL tAv iyyuav TroieltrSat, ktA. 

3 Herod, vi. 130 ; * tw Si 'AAjcpr wvor MeyoxArt ryyvoi jratSa ttjv 
rfiTjv 'AyapCtrrpy vdpoKTt TOtfft 'AOtivoiviv.* <^apevQU 5< ryyuaaOoi 
SlryaieAror riceicvpwTO 6 ydpor KXeitrCeyu. 

•V Dem. xli. 6 : fidprvpar napi^opat touv Trapayevo/ievour, or’ 
nyyva pot noAvevxTOT rijv Cvyaripa. ini TerrapaKoma pyai^. In 
the island of llyconos, in JIacedonian times, public record was 
made of the amount of the dowry. See inscr. 817 in W, Ditten- 
berger, Leipzig, 1S9S-1901, where the entries are of the 

type StoorpaTOV ttiv Ovyarepa SayC-py iyrjyyvp<rty 'Enap^iSrt nal 
npoina iSioicf .T^iAiav Kal Tptaxoniat Spaxpdf . . . apyvpiov 
5i TrpofffOrjxev rKOTOv Spay^idv, raGrjv 5e TtTtp-rjpiyrjv Siaxonitoy 
SpaxpSiy. See R. Dareste, B. Haussonliier, and T. Reinach, 
Iteciteil dfs inscr. Jurid. grecques, 1. [Paris, 1895) 48 f. 

3 Yet iyyvpnf as such did not give cither party an action for 
specific fulfilment (in spite of the assertion to the contrary 
by Partsch, Griechisches Burgschaftsrccht, p. 49, relying 
upon lElian, rnr. Ilist. vi. 4), Action lor breach of promise of 
marriage was unknown In Athens. But, if the dowry had been 
paid, the irvpior of the woman could recover it with interest 
(Dem. xxvii. 17). 

5 Especially by Hruza, who snras up his position (Ehebcgr. 
nach ntt. Itechte, p. 40) thus : 'Sie (eyyihraiv) ist kein bios pra- 
paratorischer Akt, wio die Sponsalien, sondern die Ehebegrund- 
ung selbst. Ware die iyyvpms nur ein Verlobnis, so musste 
spater noch die Ehe duren einen besondsren Akt begrundet 
werden. Davon ist aber nichts uberllefert.' 


historical considerations. Primarily and origin- 
ally, the ceremony of was a literal ptitting 

of the woman by her Kirptot into the hands of the 
suitor for price paid, the interval between the strik- 
ing of the bargain and exercise of conjugal riglits 
(ydpos) being filled by the leading home of°th 0 
newly-pnrchased bride. This home-leading, bein" 
that part of the entire transaction which was of a 
striking and necessarily public character, came to 
possess ever increasing social significance, while 
at the same time it was the moment at whicii re- 
ligion intervened to invest the ceremonies with its 
own special solemnities, whether of a prophylactic 
or of a prognostic sort. The whole mass of cere- 
monial, of infinite variety, and of very various 
degrees of consciously realized import, which con- 
stitutes the actual procedure of marriage, in its 
social and non-jnristic sense, interesting and im- 
portant as it is for the student of. anthropology, 
can be given here only in barest outline. 

$. Wedding ceremonies. — The (3reek ydpos was 
essentially a religions ceremony (t^Xos),' covering 
the deportation of tlie bride from her parents' 
house into that of her husband. Tlie month 
PayUTjXttiv (Jan.-Feb.) was generally selected, and 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed in general 
the winter season as proper for marriage ; and the 
speculations of the philosophers were in accord (cf. 
Arist. Pol. iv. (vii.) 14=1335«: rots SI crepl TTjy upay 
XpSvois tis ot TToXXol jyjOvrai xaXus xal vvv, Splaavret 
XEijumvor t1)V a-vvavXlay iroieTcrSai radrtjy). The bride 
dedicated to various deities {Beolyap-^Xtoi) her girlish 
toys and other gifts, and more especially her maiden 
tresses, now shorn (Pollux, iii. 38, sots that before 
marriage ^rls olfered their hair to Hera, Artemis, 
and the Fates ; cf. Hesych. s.v. ydpuv (9q).^ The 
most important pre-nuptial ceremony was tliat of 
the bath {XovrpSv wpipiKov) ;* at Athens the water 
must be fetched from the Kallirrhoe (Thuc. ii. 16), 
tall water-jars of peculiar shape {XovrpotpSpoi) being 
used for the purpose — which it was also the cus- 
tom to set up on the tomb of those dying before 
marriage.* 

Tlie order of the details of the nuptial ceremonies 
is not certainly known, and doubtless varied accord- 
ing to the locality. A feast was given in the house 
of the father of the bride, thus securing publicity 
of the event, for the guests were really witnesses 
(Dem. XXX. 21 ; Is. viii. 18).° Associated witli tliis 
was the unveiling of the bride (the dvaKiXvrrfipta). 


1 Cf. Pollux, iii, 33 ; «ttt tAoj 6 ya/io? e^coAeiTO* icai reA<toi oi 
yeyafiTjucoTfs* rovro KaX *Hpa TfAeta, rj ^vyta, ^Xhe Danftids, 
who, in pseudo-Plato, Axioch^ 673 E, are arfAetf, are tuv ow 
fitixvrjfi^yuiv in Paus. X. xxxj. 0. The sacrifice preliminary to a 
wedding was called TrpoTeAeta, and the first night was the vve 
uvittiict}. Cf. J. E. Harrison, ' The Meaning of the Word TfAfn?, 
In CfK xxvni. {1314] 30f. 

3 Cf. Paus. II, xxxii. 1 : eKdtmj ir\6Kapioy arroKtiptnl 

oi {SC, llippolj'tos] nph yduoVf Kttpap.tirrj Se dvtOriKey e? rhv vaoy 
<^epov<7’o, atTroezen ; i.xliii.4: 

TO Tlijy ’Ii^iroTT? pLyjjfia 7rpo«r<^/pet»» Trpo ydfiov Ka.1 arrapy^ffBaiTwy 

Megara; he compares the Delian custom (for which 
cf. Herod. Iv. 34); ir. xxxiii. 1: Kartirpja-aToSiKalTaUTpoiiyjvi^- 
7rop0«voi9 ovariOiVai Trpb ydpov *njv ^iinrr}vri} 

See J. O, Frazer, Pausanias’s Descr. of Greece^ London, ISOS, iiu 
270f. For the dedication of thegirdIe(Cwt^,or^iTpa)toAphro- 
dite, see Theocr. xxvii. 55 ; Mosch. il. 73. , » 

3 In Troas the bride bathed in the river, saying Aa^< -*** 
uaySpf. Tvy rrapQeyCay (^Eschines, Epist. 16). See 31. P. Nil'^on, 
Griechischt Feste, Leipzig, 1908, p. SCO f. We must be content 


irovpv ^apOfvos tvvdaoiTXi ] riBfxioy tKiXtvt jrpovvp^tov 
caverai I apatvi r^y rdXtv TratSi orrva/idiiJaAet) about , 

literature ha.4 gathered; see A. Puecn, JlhG xxui. , 

D. R. Stuart, Class, PhiloLy Chicago, vi. [1911] 302 1 , ; C. Bonner, 
ib, 402 f. : K. Kuiper, REG xxv. [1912] 318 f. . . ^ 


tnjpietov; Avrpoddpo? t<pt<rrnKtv ejrt tdu 1 ^Tt:Vth 

also 5 30): P. IVoItera, ‘Kotflgurigo Lutrophoros, in Jinw 
arch. Inst. Ath. xvi. [1891] 371 1. . „ , rw.inhi 

3 Cl. the Story of the unfortunate affair ol OGOlane »t miphl 
riven in Plutarch, Beip. gerend. prcec. 32 ; cf. Arist. / ct. vii. 
(v.) 4=13036. 
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The procession accompanying the bride i(p' d/idfijs 
to her new home tooK place in the evening, by 
torchlight, the Hymenaios song being meanwhile 
sung to the piping of flutes (see the description of 
the scene on the Shield of Achilles in II. xviii. 
491 f.). The bride was introduced to the hearth 
amid showers of dates, figs, and other sweetmeats 

{Karaxiv/iara).^ 

In Sparta a survival of tho primitive capture of the bride lay- 
in the custom of the bridegroom taking his bride from her 
mother’s arms with simulated violence (Plut. Lye. IB ; Dion. 
Hal. ii. SO), For other survivals see M. P. Nilsson, ‘Die Grund- 
lagen des spartanischen Lebens,’ in Klio, xii. [1912] 303 f.; E, 
Kessler, Plutarchs Lehen dee Lykurpos, Berlin, 1910. 

6. Bride-price. — ^In primitive times, remarks 
Aristotle, men bought their wives {Pol. ii. 8= 
12686 ; cf. Plato, Laws, 841 D), The Epic con- 
tains frequent mention of the bride-price 
normally calculated in oxen, paid by the suitor to 
the bride’s father. It mus-t sometimes have hap- 
pened, even in very early times, and under a 
general system of marriage by purchase, that a 
father must give something to boot with his 
daughter in order to secure the desired son-in-law. 
The economic factor, the relation between popula- 
tion and food-supply, may have contributed largely 
to establish the custom of dower in place of the 
bride-price. In historical times, at any rate, the 
bride-price has been wholly replaced by the dowry 
given to and with the girl by her parents. 

The Epic contains evidence of the transition stages. Of 
Andromache it is said that Hector took her from her father’s 
house, ‘ having given bride-price untold’ (ft xxii. 472).3 Of the 
slain Iphidamas it is said that he fell ‘ far from his bride, of 
whom he had known no Joy, and much had he given for her ’ 
{U. xi. 242 f. : he saw no return for his expenditure of 100 kine). 
In order to appease Achilles, Agamemnon offers to let him have 
a daughter of his free (11. ix- 146_f.)— nay, more,_ to give a 
present ^th her («yu S’ eirt /ittXta Curia 1 iroXXi p<iX‘, irr' oviru 
Ti5 ifj eireSoncf OtryarpO 1 ® 9f, Od. vii. 314, xx. 342- 
Hltimately tho !Cva come to he a dowry given by her parents 
to tho bride— perhaps through a transition stage in which the 
bride-price received from the suitor was used wholly or in part 
to equip the bride and to furnish the f east.4 In the Odyetty the 
two systems are both found; e.g., in Od. ii. 63, ’laopiou, fir a’ 
oirBr «5 v<4o-oito fluyarpa, the meaning is ‘give for the bride- 
price ’ (of. Od. xvl. 77, 391 f., xlx._629) ; but in Od. i. 277 f;=0(i. 
li. 190 f., ot 31 yd/iop reijiovo-t sat ap-rvyeovriv ceCva | iroXAa poX*, 
Caro. ioiKt en*t TraiSiis CnerSat, a dowiy given by the parents 

is meant. Just as by Pindar and Euripides «5vov is used as equiva- 
lent to ijiipn).'* 

7. The dowry. — In historical times, in Athens, 
the marriage settlement or dowry (7rpo(f,_ 
was almost a criterion of honourable marriage as 
distinguished from concubinage; for the freedom 
of divorce allowed by Athenian law to the husband 
made the position of a portionless -wife very pre- 
carious (cf. Is. iii. 28 ; kSIv ipyipiov rroXAqJ gEXXov 6 
iyyvdv SiaipioXoTT^uaTO t§ yvpaiKl, Xpo, 

(tt iKelv(j> ylPOiTO jxfdltas d7raXXdTTe<r0ai, dordrs /SouXoiro, 

1 The marriage was follorved by some ceremony or act for 
which the technical and fixed phrase was yapTjXiav virip rije 
YvvaiKbs Toir 4>pdreprip elo-ijfepetv (cf. Is. iii, 79, viil. 18; Dem. 
Ivii. 43). This has been variously interpreted by both ancients 
and moderns as an introduction or enrolment of tho wife among 
the members of her husband’s ifiparpia, or os a banquet, sacrifice, 
or donation (see Wyse, Isoms, p. 803). 

2 Cf. H. xvi. 178, 190 ; Od. xi. 282. It is clear from Od. xv. 
367 that the tCpr were given to tho parents, not to tho bride. 
Hence is explained the term used in ll. xviii. 693, TrapSeVoi dXtJie- 
riBotai, ‘ realizing a high price in oxen ’ (see G. Murray, Rise of 
the Greek Epic", Oxford, 1911, p. 185 f.). In Od. viii. 318 f. there 
is talk of getting the price of a ‘ bad bargain ' refunded. In II. 
xiii. 866 Othryoneus receives Cassandra avatSvov, but gives 
service in war m lien of bride-price. 

s Leaf in his note on this passage prefers to see In it an 
example of an intermediate stage, in which the eCpa. are given 
by the suitor to tho bride herself, and may be increased by gifts 
from her parents, the word pefXia being tho technical term for 
such additional gifts (cf. If. xxi' T* . 

Od. vi. 169 as an illustration of ' . , , 

tlieo with gilts’) is not in i>olnt ■ ■ : 

other suitors with offers,’ ee. to tno parents ot me girl. 

< Such a transition stage would enable us to explain the difll- 
cult expression in II. xiii. SS2 ; {rypuptOa) apd‘ yopv, srsl ov 
Toi eeSrural xaxoi eiprv, where teSvuirat is by Leaf translated 
‘ match-makers,’ ‘ marriage-brokers,’ or (Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
tr., London, 1883) ‘ exactors of gifts of wooing.’ It means ‘ one 
who makes n profit out of the ESvo.’ 

s See on this development P. Oauer, Grundfragen der Homer- 
tritik”, Leipzig, 1909, p. 280 f . 


Tfis yvpaiKii). Instances, indeed, are found where 
no settlement was made ; in the lower classes the 
amount must always have been trivial, hloreover, 
no legal obligation to provide a dowry can be 
proved for the father,^ just as for brothers also the 
obligation to dower sisters suitably and not suffer 
them to grow old unmarried was moral, not legal 
(Lys. xiii. 45).^ 

The dowry did not become the husband’s pro- 
perty, but he enjoyed the usufruct ; * he was 
generally required to mortgage real estate as 
security (drorl/wjua) for its eventual repayment.* 
If the capital sum was not to be paid at once, 
either because the woman’s Kii/uoi had not enough 
ready money or because her husband could not give 
adequate security for the whole sum, interest upon 
the outstanding balance was paid to the husband 
according to agreement (Dem. xli. 6 j Inscr. jiirid. 
grecquts, i. 133 f.). All these arrangements were 
made before witnesses (cf. Dem. xxx. 9, 21), but 
were not put in documentary form before an official 
and published, as at Myconos and Tenos ; at Athens 
the permanent stone record of the mortgage was 
deemed sufficient safeguard of the rights of the 
parties. Naturally all this implied the necessity 
of keeping clearly distinct the property of husband 
and wife (cf. Dem. xliii. 67, lui. 28) ; neither 
Athens nor, so far as our knowledge goes, the rest 
of Greece knows community of property between 
husband and wife, in spite of the recommendations 
of philosophers." It is clear that the Athenian 
dowry system, which was probably that of Greece 
in general, tended -to maintain the connexion of 
the wife with her father’s family ; the wife did 
not, as in early Rome, become once for all a mem- 
ber of her husband’s family (Dion. Hal. ii. 25). 

(o) Amount of dotarj/.— According to Plutarch,® a law ol 
Solon limited the sizo of dowries at Athens ; but this, it ever 
enforced, was certainly obsolete in the 4th cent. B.o,, and was, 
in fact, virtually abrogated by the law fixing the minimum 
amount to he settled on a poor en'xXijpoc by her next-of-kin— 
a law which equally passed as Solonian (Dem. xliii. 64). Bip- 
ponicus, the richest Athenian of his time, gave bis daughter 
ten talents on her marriage with Alcibiaues (Plut. Alts. 8). 
The father of Demosthenes tho orator, with a property esti- 
mated at fourteen talents, gave a downy of two talents (Dem. 
xxvii. 6). Tho orators contain mention of dowries ranging 
from ten minas to more than 100 mince. Athenian mortgage- 
pillars, set upon property pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of dowries, show sums ranging from 300 to 4600 drachmcB 
(6000 draehmee, or 60 tnina:=l talent); but it is not certain, 
under the circumstances, that these sums constitute the whole 
dowry. The register from Myconos (3rd cent. B.c.)shows amounts 
varying from 700 drachmas to 14,000 drachmas (Inscr. jurid. 
grecques, 1. 48 ; Dittenherger, Ssjll.\ 817). The widow of tho 
rich banker Pasion received three talents (Dem. xlv. 28, 86 : 


1 A father might settle a dowry on his daughter by will (Lys. 
xxxii. 0), hut was not obliged to make this provision ; failing 
which, a daughter had no legal claim on his estate. The Code ol 
Gortyn is more liberal, giving daughters a legal claim to one- 
half ot a brother’s share, in lieu of a dowry — an already portioned 
daughter having no further claim. That is to say, at Gortyn 
there was legal obligation to dower. Ephoros, as quoted by 
Strabo, p. 482, ipeppr] 6’ errlp, ap aSeX^iol urt, to ripirv rys ToC 
tt6«X(;»o9 ptpiCos, attributes the Gortynian rule to Crete generally, 
and may bo correct in BO doing. 

X The nearest male relative of a poor tiriVXijpov or Serra was 
under legal obligation either to marry her himself or to portion 
her on a scale fixed by law (is. i. 89 ; law in Dem. xliii. 64) 
Contempt ot the law was possibly construed as xaKiaris in 
xX-gpiay, involving partial aripto. 

X Hence Euripides makes Medea complain that women have 
to buy a husband (3fed. 230 f .). 

* Harpocr. xxx. 16 : EluOetrov 5) ol totv, el yuvancl yapovpesyj 
CiCoitp ol nponjKoyTes, airtip srapA top apSpbs ursrep cpixPpCy ri 

rijs irpotshc aiiop, oXop olstap n Xosplop. .* ’ — -* ■ ’* 

was set up on tho pledged property, w 

following type : 'Opo? x'^P'ov sal olslav , , 

orparei MevoXxov ’Ava^iXvoviov XXI (' - , 

E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Lntr' . ■ , '- 

pt. ii., The Inscr. of Attica, Cambridg ; 4 . ■ 1. - . 1 

berger, Syll.-.SIS). 

6 Cf. Plut. Pru'c. con}. 20. 

6 Pint. Sol. 20. See the explanation given by G. Glotz. La 
Solidariti de la famille dans te droit enminel en Grice, Paris, 
1904, p, S30L Plato, in Laics^ 742 0, laj's down the principle 
yapovi-TO 6« xai tsSiSovra prar opp {iJoVai npoixa 

” MvS 9 ‘wivoCv (cf. 774 D) The popoc ircpf rht 

frpo(KOf (Dem. xl. 19) has not been preserved. 
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wpooTlffei? TrpocKa ouSfi? t&jv ^Tp ir6\ei (fjaivrrai; cT, 

Menander, TJepiKetpofxemj, Oxyrh, Pap. ii. 211, line 40, where the 
lather promises three talents dowry, to the lover’s great con- 
tent). Apparently there was at Athens no law on the subject, 
bat in other places it was found necessivry to fix a legal nin.xi- 
mum in order to prevent extravagant dowries ; e.g., at Massalia 
the maximum was fixed at 100 xpvtroi, with an additional five 
Xpva-ol for clothes, and five for ornaments (Strabo, p. 181). The 
aim of the Oortynian Code, in fixing a daughter’s share in her 
father’s estate, was probably rather to curtail dowries than to 
extend women’s rights. The general tendency in the 4th cent., 
at any rate, was to give large dowries ; and this in Sparta, as 
Aristotle remarks, was in part responsible for the concentration 
of property in the hands of women and their preponderant 
infiuence in the State (Arist. Pol. ii. 9=»1270ct: ttrri. 5e jcal twv 
yuvaiKolv vdinji x^P^^ vtilv Trevre /lepSv ra 5uo, twv t 

eniKXppwv TTobAuv ytvo^evuv, sat Sidrh irpoiKap SiSdyai fteyaXaf ; 
cf. Plut. Agis, 4, 7). 

(b) Bafund of doiory. — In Athens the dotny 
tisually consisted of a sum of money, rarely of 
real estate (cf. Plut. Aristid. 27).' The bride’s 
trousseau, however, was in some cases valued and 
expressly reckoned in the dowry, so that its 
equivalent was recoverable from the husband — 
otherwise it was held to be a free gift of the xiptos, 
and was not recoverable (cf. Is. iii. 35, viii. 8 ; see 
note in Wyse, p. 314). 

Whilst the union continued, the dowry could 
not be withdrawn ; but, upon dissolution of mar- 
riage on the initiative or either party ^ or by 
mutual agreement, it must be refunded to the 
woman’s xipios. It is usually held, however, that 
in case of the wife’s adultery restitution was not 
enforceable upon her repudiation ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of this exception.® The prin- 
ciples observed are: (1) rupture of union infer 
VIVOS compels restitution of the doivry, the exist- 
ence of issue being immaterial; and (2) rupture 
by death of either party compels restitution, if 
there is no issue; it there is issue, the children 
benefit, except when the widow (mother) exercises 
her option of going back with her dowry to her 
father’s house. Thus the dowry follows the wife, 
or goes to her children.* 

The Coda of Gortyn shows that there, as at Athens, the 
wife’s dowry was not merged in the family estate, and it was 
forbidden to the husband to sell or mortgage her property ; 
for in case of dissolution of marriage the wife returned to her 
own family, taking with her her dowry, together with half 
the increase thereof, and half the fruits of her own labour, 
as well as five sinters if the husband was to blame for the 
separation. On the other hand, the interests of the husband’s 
family were protected by the provision that he might not 
make ani' larger donation than 100 staters to his wife, nor ^ 
might a son make a larger gift to his mother — the intention j 
being the same in both cases, namely, to prevent absorption 
of the husband’s estate by the wife, for all such gifts belonged 
to her absoluteiy. If her husband predeceased her, she might, 
if she chose to remarry, take her own property out of his estate i 
into that of her second husband ; the existence of issue was i 
only so far material that, if there were children, she was 
limited to taking her doivry and such donation as her husband ^ 
might have made within the legal limit aforesaid, and in the i 
presence of three adult male witnesses. If there were no 
children, she might take, in addition to her dowry, hall the 
fruits of her own labour, and half the produce in the house — 
the balance going to her dead husband’s heirs-at-law. If she 
did not wish to remarry, her property remained in her own 
hands until she died, and then it was divided among her 
children ; she enjoyed, therefore, a more independent position 
than the Athenian widow, whose property, in similar ciroum- 

> Cf. Dittenberger, Sjrff.®, 820 : ‘HyijtroCr rgs KXtoiiipTov 
SvyaTphs rrpo\^ to xioptov (inscr. from Syros). ^ 

V Dem, lix, 62: Kara rbv vopor or xeAeurt iav aa-oire/iirp rijr 
yvvatKa, arrotiSovat -niv irpoTica, ear Si /x^, eir' eyye'a opoAoir 
ToicO'fiopeiv Kal itItov els t^eiov elvai StKaeraaBaa virip rgs yvracxor 
TM Kvpia, i.e., alimony at the rata of 18 per cent interest upon 
the dowry was recoverable from a recalcitrant husband (cf. 
Is. iii. 8, 35, ii. 9). 

3 Certainly not to bo proved for Athens in the 4th cent. B.o., 
by Inference from the Ephesian inscr. of the 2nd cent. (Dittcn- 
berger, Slfll.~, 510. CO) : g yppayres Kal StaXvOeyres pg aTroSeSuKan 
Tor ^epyds ovaas aKoSorovs Kara rby vSpoy — even if that will 
prove anything at all (see T. Thalheim, Lehrtrueh der grieeh. 
Reehtsattertilmer*, Freiburg i. B.,1895, p. 1C3). 

4 Cf. L.;.Mittci9, Reichsreehl und Votksreeht in den dstl. Prov. 
des rSm. Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, p. M2: ‘Dio vom Yater 
bestcllto Mitgift cnthalt elno Erbabflndung der Tochter’; cf. 
Plato, Laws, li, 923 D, E : orta &’ ay rtby vleuy inrdpxtay oJkos 
3, PV ^peiy ravra rC>y _ xPVPdryiv, BuyarpC re uaavras jj 
ply ay eyyeyvTjpeyof «r dyljp ecropevos f), pij yepeiy g 5’ dy ng, 
yeaety. 


stances, passed into the hands of the eldest son as soon as hs 
came of age. 

Under the Oortynian Code, if the wife died before her hns. 
band, having had no children, her next-of-kin was entitled 
to recover her dowry, with the half of its fruits and half of 
the work of her hands ; but, if the ividower was left with 
children, he had the management and use of his dead wife’s 
property until he died or remarried, in which cases it went to 
her children.l 

8. Dissolution of marriage. — Dissolution of 
marriage in Athens -was easily efiected. The 
husband’s potver of repudiation was unfettered by 
any legal conditions or formalities. He simply 
sent the tvoman, with her dowry, hack to her 
father’s house. A prudent man would, as usual, 
summon tvitnesses, but need not do so (Lys. xiv. 
28), When the wife sought a separation, she 
must lodge with the Archon ri rijs diroXd^i'cwf 
ypdftfta (Plut. Ala. 8 ; Andoc, iv. 14 ; diroXin-tTv, 
iXOovaav rrpbs rbv Apxovra xard t6i> vbpov) ; hut 
nothing is known of the procedure. Against a 
wife proved guilty of adultery the husband avns 
compelled by law to use his right of repudiation, 
condonation of the offence being visited with 
drtpla (Dem. lix. 87), On the other hand, it is 
certain that adulteiy of the husband gave the 
Avife no legal right of divorce,® and it is probable 
that it Avas not generally regarded as sufficient 
ground of separation.® It is evident that the 
possession of a doAvry must have been a strong 
protection to the Avife against a husband’s caprice, 
and in many households must have made her 
virtually mistress of the situation. 

Tavo special features call for remark in this con- 
nexion, It was competent for husband and wife 
to agree to a mutual dissolution of marriage in 
order that another more congenial union mighb be 
made. Thus Pericles so parted from his Avife Avith 
her consent, to take Aspasia (Plut. Per. 24).‘ 
Again, the operation of the laAvs respecting^ heir- 
esses [Mk\-opoi) often, according to Is. iii. 04, 
severed husband and Avife (see iNHEOTTAlfCK 
[Greek], vol, vii. p. 304). The latter occasion of 
dissolution of marriage difi’ers from the first- 
mentioned in that it came about as the result of 
an application to a court of law by the next-of-kin 
as claimant (fnidiKaala). In all other cases there 
is no sufficient evidence that any public legal pro- 
cedure Avas in use, for even the Avife's application 
to the Archon does not seem to have been more 
than an application or formal notice to him in 
camera. It is doubtful Avhether the dlKrj i,‘iro\eifeoit 
and the Sfxij dTroir^/i^ewr, Avhich are said to have 
been available for husband and wife re.spectiyely, 
as if a sort of suit for restitution of conjug.al 
rights, are not mere figments.® 


1 For comparison of the Gortynlan regulations with the later 
regulations In the East (‘jenem Bpatgriechischen StadtrKht, 
welches man hente fiilsohlioh als syrisches Rechtsbnch diag- 
nostieirt,' p. 249) see Jlittcis, p, 230 II. 


tOTia? ^Kina 3et aSi^eiv* aSifCta a»'5pbj a* 

trvvoviTtai yiyvofifvax ; Cf. Pol, Iv. (vii.) 16 = 13366 ; Pl^W, 
LaicSf 7S4 £, ‘Dasa die Ehe dem llanno keine Treupflichfc 
auferlejje, gehort zu den Grundraerkmalen der antiken Eno 
gejjcnuber lunseren Anschauungen und Rechtselnrichtung^ea 
(Hruza, p. 20). 

3 According' to Herod, v. 39, at Sparta barrenness 
good ground for divorce, at any rate for the royal house ; cf. 
Vi. 61. 


machos who, becoming entitled to a rich heiress, persuadea ms 
wife to agree to a dissolution and fresh marriage (Dem. IviL 4i;. 
In Thurii, according to Diod. xll. 18, freedom of divorce ^ 
limited by a law forbidding the person to whom the divorce was 
due to marry one younger than the original partner. 

3 The tCxi) rpouos or <rtTov, suits brought by the woman ■ 
Kvptot for the restitution of her dowry or payment of Ingres? 
thereon, protected the woman's interests in r^pect of alimenu 
From this it follows that a woman who mamed 

was In practically the same position as a ?roAM< 7 , 
protection whatever against a husband’s capnee short of 
violence to her person. 
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9. Widows. — The Athenian regulations con- 
cerning widows were as follows. If there were no 
children, born or adopted, the widow must return 
with her dowry to her father’s house ; she must, as 
a rule, if of suitable age, marry again in accordance 
with the wishes of her dead husband or those of 
her KiSpwi (Is. viii. 8). If there were children, she 
might remain in her husband’s house, where she 
passed under the authority of her children’s 
guardian, if they were still minors, and under 
that of her eldest son when he came of age — her 
dowry becoming the property of her children, sub- 
ject to her right to support (jDem. xlii. 27, xlvi. 20). 
She might, however, return with her dowry to her 
father’s house, and be given again in marriage 
(Dem. xl. 6 f.). The same option was open to her 
if, on her husband’s death, she declared herself 
pregnant (Dem. xliii. 75), in which case it was 
the Archon’s duty to protect her interests (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 56. 7). It is clear that here again the 
existence of the do-svry secured on mortgage put 
the final decision completely into the hands of the 
widow and her Kiptos, 

10. Marriage law in the papyri.— In Egypt, 
under the Ptolemys, Hellenic legal ideas and 
principles came in contact with those of another, 
in some respects more highly developed, type ; 
later, both were influenced by the legal concep- 
tions and practices of the Romans. In the Pap3rri 
we have, therefore, to distinguish between the 
enchorial marriage, in which the parties are Egyp- 
tians, and the Hellenic marriage, the regulations 
concerning which are partly derived from the 
older Greek law and partly developed under the 
influence of native models. 

The technical term for marriage in the Papyri le vapor or 
<rwoiieiViov. Dissolution of marriage (and probably therefore 
entry upon marriage) is no longer a purely private act, but 
requires the lodging of an airoYpa(^i) before an official (of. what 
was required of the women in Athens, Dem. xxx. 17, 28j Is. 
ill. 78 : irpor oirotov ipxovra r) iyyvnrtj y wn iniXint rbe avSpa i] rbv 
oIkov airov, ns well as the intervention of bpoSuToi.l The precise 
relation between the religious element thus imported^ into the 
transaction and the civil element represented by the oiroypaif^ 
and the marriage contract itself is by no means clear ns yet. 

The extant marriage-contracts exhibit, when taken together, 
the following elements. (1) Statement of the giving or receiving 
of the woman in marriage j e.p., Mitwis-Wilokon, Grvndzilge, 
h. 317, n. 2S3 ! Kappivn 'HpaAeiSiiv t^ritnfTptav Kwav ywatica 
yyrpriav vapa Tov naTp6f, aS in^the older Greek law (cf. Is. ix. 27 : 
ore yap iXopiSave ©ed^paoroy b ypby TraTiiP ttjv «p7]v fivrdpa vopd 
TtpoitAeous).® (2) Acknowledgment of receipt of the (j>tprq 
brought by the woman. (3) Mutual marital obligations ; the 
husband promised to support the wife and to treat her pro- 
perly (mu vPpC^eiv fjL7j5« Kaaovxrlv), and engaged not to repudiate 
her (M-b «Pa\eii') or to be unfaithful (fiij ilodyeo-flai oAAtjv ywaiKo 
ptijbe iroAXarebe p-ijSe TeKvoTroi«Ta-0ai oAXiiy yuvotKoy) f on her side 
the woman promised to remain at home day and night ((iijS' 
a^fxtpov cLirdKoirovyevluOai). to be faithful (neb* dAXy avbpi 
mvtivai), and to look after their joint interests In the household 
(ptuSl 4^0etp€iv TOV Koivbv oTkov). (4) The sanction of the mutual 
obligations ; the husband guilty of breach of his promises must 
repay forthwith (irapaxpvpa) the dowry with addition of half its 
amount (ttjv ^epiojv bpudXiov) ; the wife so guilty lost her dowry 
cntirelj’. Apparently the ordinary courts settled disputes so 
arising. (B) Divorce on the man's side (aToiropmj) was tanta- 
mount to breach of his promise pb iKpiWuv, and rendered him 
liable to the aforesaid penalty ; separation on the woman’s part 
(aKoXXayb) Was not regarded os breach of promise, hut pro- 
vision was made for repayment of the dowry within a stated 
time. That is to say, the husband had entirely lost that un- 
fettered power of repudiation, under condition of simply refund- 
ing the dowry, which belonged to him under the older Hellenic 
law. On the other hand, the dowry retained here also the 
overwhelming importance which it had in Hellaa® Hera also 
ft was, if not a definite sum of money, valued and expressed as 


1 For these see W. Otto, Pricster und Tempel im hellenist- 
ischen £gi/pten, 2 vole., Leiprig, 1008, i. 103f., ji. 295 f. 

3 A curious exception in Pap. Giss. ii. 8 (i$eSoro courbv 
'OXupTriay . . . yuvalsa yapynjv), in which the woman, of Mace- 
donian origin, gives herself away in marriage, maybe a survival 
of native Macedonian law, which in this respect, therefore, must 
have resembled that of the Lydians, of whom Herodotus re- 
marks with surprise that the women give themselves in marriage 
(i. 03 ; <K5iS(Sairi avral ewvrdy — besides collecting their own 
dowries o-wpari epyafopevat)* 

3 Mitteis-Wilcken, ii. 1. 210 : ' Im Gerippe diesor TJrkunden 
hildet die ^epve das Iluokgrat, an welches alle anderen Bestim- 
mungen sich nur anlehnen.' 
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such, and the husband was liable only for refund of that stated 
amount— the principle being, ns at Athens, that the wife’s dowry 
should neither increase nor diminish (of. the Code of Gortyn); 
from which it follows that the management of the dowry must 
have been in the hands of the husband, as was the case at 
Athens. 
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W. d. WOODHOUSE. 

MARRIAGE (Hindu). — i. General character- 
istics. — The earlier Vedio texts, which may be 
said to cover the period down to the end of the 6th 
cent. B.C., present with practical uniformity the 
same account of the condition of marriage among 
the Hindu tribes whose life they depict. Among 
these tribes marriage was a union of man and 
woman, for all practical purposes indissoluble save 
by death, and normally monogamic except among 
the highest strata of the population. Marriages 
were contracted, between persons of full age, and 
often by mutual consent; while there are clear 
traces of the payment of a bride-price for a wife, 
there is also proof of the giving of dowries by 
fathers or brothers in order to secure the marriage 
of daughters or sisters. Traces of marriage by 
capture are scanty and confined to the warrior 
class. 

The position of the wife in these conditions of 
society was one of security and dignity. She was, 
indeed, under the complete control of her husband, 
though we do not know to what extent of personal 
restraint his power extended. But she was the 
mistress {patm) of the household, as her husband 
was the master (pati). In the marriage-hymn of 
the Rigveda (X. Ixxxv, 46) she is told to exercise 
authority over her father-in-law, and her husband’s 
brothers and unmarried sisters. The case con- 
templated seems to be one in which the eldest son 
of a family marries at a time when his father, 
through decrepitude, has ceased to exercise full 
control over the family, and when, therefore, the 
wife of the eldest son becomes the mistress of 
the joint family. This is not inconsistent with the 
respectelsewhere mentioned as due from a daughter- 
in-law to her father-in-law, which doubtless applies 
to the case in which the father is still able to 
control his son and to exercise the rightful authority 
of the head of the house. The wife was also a 
participator in the sacred rites performed by her 
husband ; but in this regard a certain deterioration 
of her position can be traced in the Vedic period, 
doubtless as the result of the growing importance 
of the priestly class and the rule that women could 
not be priests. _ This regulation seems to have been 
due to the _ view that women were impure as 
compared with men, and the same idea may have 
been at the root of the practice, which appears 
first in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. ix. 2. 12), 
requiring a woman to eat after her husband, just 
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as in Bengal at the present day a wife normally 
feeds on the remnants of her husband’s meal. 

Naturally enough, there were different views as 
to the character of women. A wife completes a 
husband and is half of his self, we are told 
{Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad, I. iv. 17 ; ^atapatha 
Bruhmana, V. ii. 1. 10), and her good qualities are 
freq^uentiy mentioned. On the other hand, the 
Maxtrdxjan'i Samhitd {I. x. 11, III. vi. 3) describes 
woman as untruth and as connected with mis- 
fortune, and classifies her with dice and drink as 
the three chief evils. Elsewhere {Taittirlya Sam- 
hitd, VI. V. 8. 2) a good woman is ranked below 
even a bad man, and the Kathaka Samhitd, (xxxi. 
1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. 

The most important function of a wife was 
doubtless that of bringing into the world a son in 
order to perform the necessary funeral rites to his 
father and to continue the race. Adoption, indeed, 
was known as early as the Kigveda, but it was not 
popular (of. art. Ajdoption [Hindu]), and lack of a 
son iavlratd) was regarded as the greatest of evils. 
On the other hand, the birth of a daughter was 
regarded as a misfortune ; the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(vii. 15) contrasts a daughter as misery {kjpana) 
■with a son as a light in the highest heaven. But 
the view once mdely held, that the Vedio Indians 
ractised infanticide in the case of girls, has been 
iroroved by O. von BShtlingk.^ 

In political life women tomt no part ; men alone 
went to the assembly. But, while the position of 
the wife in the sacnficial ritual was narrowed by 
the priests, there is evidence that women took part 
in the speculative activity which manifested itself 
in the 6th cent. B.c. in the Upanisads. We learn 
there not only of several women teachers, who may 
or may not have been married, but also of one of 
the two mves of the great sage Yajnavalkya, who 
shared her husband’s intellectual activities. 

In the Grhyasutras and Dharmasutras, which 
mark the end of the Vedic period proper, and 
which may be held to represent the -views of the 
period from the 4th cent. B.c. onwards, in the epics 
(c. 200 B.O.-A.D. 200), in the Arthaiustra, and in 
the Kdmasutra we find in full force the tendencies 
which reveal themselves in the later classical 
literature, and can bo observed in their develop- 
ment at the present day. Different types of 
marriage are now recognized and classified, being 
assigned to the different classes of the population. 
Marriages between people of fuU age are still 
allowed; thus the warrior class is permitted to 
marry by capture or to form love matches, while 
the Kdmasutra permits love matches generally. 
Against these special cases must he set the general 
nile, which first appears as a counsel of perfection 
in the Mdnava (i. wii. 8) and Gobhila Grhyasutras 
(m. iv. 6), but which by the time of the later 
Smrtis — i.e., not later prooably than the beginning 
of the Christian era — has won full acceptance, -viz. 
that it was sinful on the part of a father ^ to allow 
his daughter to attain puberty without being 
married, and the girl herself fell to the condition 
of a Sadra {vr§all), marriage with whom involved 
degradation on the part of a husband. The date 
of marriage is placed earlier and earlier as the 
authority is later in date. Thus the Smrti of Manu 
(ix. 94) fixes the ages of husband and wife at 30 
and 12 or 24 and 8 respectively; the later work 
of Brhaspati {ZD3TG .'dvL [1892] 416 f.) and the 
didactic portion of the Mahubhdrata (xni. xliv. 19) 
give the wife’s age in these cases as 10 and 7 
respectively, while yet later texts give 4 to 6 as 
the lower and 8 as the upper limit. There is 

1 ZD210 xliv. nsoo] iot-ioe. 

1 In h\3 detault & brother, grandfather, maternal unde, or 
mother, or an agnate or cognate, ahould act (Nirada, xiL 20-22). 


abundant e-vidence that these dates were not merely 
theoretical : the old marriage-ceremonial, which 
included as its essential part the taking of the 
bride to her new home, whence the name of mar- 
riage (vivdha) was derived, was divided into two 
parts; the aetual ceremony took place shortly 
after the betrothal (vagdana), but the taking of 
the bride to her husband’s home was delayed imtil 
after puberty. The unmarried daughter (kumCtn) 
li-ving at home was distinguished from the married 
daughter (stivdsinl or svavdsini), whose connexion 
•with her parents was still recognized to the extent 
that, contrary to the rule that no mourning was 
observed for a married daughter, a brief period of 
mourning was prescribed in the event of her death 
before her departure from her old home. The 
early prevalence of the custom is also vouched for 
by the Greek authorities,^ and was noted by al- 
Biruni in the 11th cent. A.D.^ At the present time, 
despite the efforts of reformers, it is still the 
prevaDing practice among all Hindus who stand 
under the influence of the Brahmans to marry 
their daughters before puberty, and the practice 
has spread even among Muhammadans. 

The better side of such marriages is put before 
us in the Marita Smrti (iii. 3). The wife is to 
devote her whole thought to her house and her 
husband, to prepare his food, eat what is left over 
by her husband and sons, wash the utensils, strew 
cow-dung on the floor, make the domestic offerings, 
embraee her husband’s feet before going to rest, in 
the hot season fan him, support his head when he 
is weary, and so forth. On the other hand, to her 
falls the place of honour in the household, and she 
is undisputed mistress of her daughters and any 
other women living under her husband’s roof. _ The 
description in the Smrti is confirmed by the litera- 
ture and by the practice of the present day. On 
the other hand, it must be noted that _the_ in- 
tellectual achievements of women in India since 
the rule of early marriage became effective have 
not been in accord mth the normal development 
which might have been expected from the state of 
society depicted in the Upanisads, and the heroines 
of the epic and the classical poetry are chosen, as 
a rule, from those women who, for some reason or 
other, have not fallen under the operation of the 
ordinary practice. There is also much eiddenco in 
the proverbial literature of the demerits which 
were attributed to women in general and wives in 
particular. 

2 , Forms of marriage. — In the Vedic period the 
normal form of marriage appears to have been one 
in which much was left to the choice of the two 
persons concerned. It is, at any rate, not proved 
that the father could control the marriage of either 
son or daughter of mature age, though doubtless 
parents often arranged marriages for their clijldren. 
Of the practice of giving a bride-price there is clear 
evidence from the later Samhitds, but there is also 
clear evidence of the practice of a father and, in 
his absence, a brother giving a dowry to enable 
a daughter or sister to obtain a husband ; or a 
daughter might be given to a priest in return for 
his assistance at some rite. There is also a trace 
of marriage by capture in the Kigveda, where we 
hear (i. cxii. 19, exvii. 20, X. xxxix. 7, l.xv. 12) of 
the carrying off hy Vimada of the daughter _oi 
Pnrumitra, apparently ivith the good will of tno 
maiden but agamst her father’s desue. The normal 
marriage was duly celebrated at the house of the 
father of the bricle, and its ceremonial, which is 
fully described in the Grhyasdtras, is marked by 
many features which have been found in the mar- 
riage-ritual of other Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European peoples. Of these practices the most 

1 HopWns, JAOS xUL riSSS) ai3, 

2 Inaiotf tr. E. Sachau. London, 1888, IL ISi. 
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important and wide-spread were the solemn hand- 
ing over of the maiden by her father [kanydcldna), 
the joining of the right hands of the bride and 
bridegroom (pdnigrahana), the recitation of Vedic 
formiTUffi, including a speech by the bridegroom to 
the bride asserting their unity, the ofiering of 
libations in the fire and the threefold circumam- 
hulation of the fire, the seven steps taken together 
bv the wedded pair, and, finally, the taking away 
of the bride to her new home by the bridegroom. 
There is evidence in the later literature that these 
customs formed the kernel of the normal marriage- 
ceremonial throughout the Middle Ages, and much 
of the ritual is still observed at the present day.^ 

In the Srufti literature eight forms of marriage 
are recognized and described, hut with many 
differences in detail. In the case of Brahmans 
Manu (iii. 24) recognizes as approved four forms ; 
the brdhma, daiva, ur^a, and prdjdpatya. The 
characteristics of these forma are that in the first 
the father spontaneously offers his daughter to a 
suitable husband, in the second ho gives her to a 
priest engaged in performing a rite for him, in the 
third the suitor gives a pair of oxen, and in the 
fourth the initiative in proposing the marriage 
comes from the bridegroom. The first and fourth 
forms, therefore, practically represent marriages 
by mutual consent and parental arrangement, while 
the second and third have traces of marriage by 
purchase, though the texts are careful to explain 
that the pair of oxen was not intended as a price 
{hdica), but was to be given to the daughter by iier 
father as a mark of honour. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the original sense of the custom was 
a purchase, and this fact is home out by referenees 
in the older Grhyasvtraa of Paraskara (i. viii. 18) 
and Sankhayana (r. xiv. 16) to the practice of 
giving the father-in-law a hundred oxen with a 
waggon, and 1^ the recognition in the Ophya- 
sutras of the Kathaka and the Manava schools 
(I. vii. 11) of a usage by which the bride-price was 
paid in money to the father. 

Marriage by purchase was recognized among the 
warrior class j in the Mahdbhdrata (i. cxiii. 9 f.) we 
are told that Pandu paid the Madra king in gold, 
jewels, horses, elephants, ornaments, etc., for the 
hand of his sister, and that the purchase of women 
was the family practice of the king. Still more 
was the custom prevalent among the lower classes 
of the people. Manu admits (iii. 24) tliat some 
allowed the VaiSyas and the Sudras the dsura 
marriage, which was an open, out-and-out sale, 
though he condemns the practice in toto. But facts 
have prevailed over the objections of the Bn'ilimans 
to the sale of children, and even at the present 
day marriage by purchase is common enough in 
Bombay, Madras, and the Panjab, and is the 
normal form in Assam. In Bengal it is restricted 
to the lower classes of the population, but there 
the practice of the purchase of bridegrooms prevails 
instead, the practice of child-marriage having 
placed a high price on eligible husbands. 

In addition to the dsura form, the warrior class 
was allowed the rdksasa, the gandharva, and the 
paiidcha forms, though the last is condemned by 
Manu along with the dsura as altogetlier improper. 
The former type of marriage was marriage by 
capture in its simplest form, and its perfonnnnce 
is related of many of the heroes of the epic, though 
the rape of women of high rank is elsewhere 
regarded as a capital offence. But, outside the 
epic, we hear little of this remarkable privilege 
01 the warrior class, and this practice has left no 
survivals in modem India, though it is found 
among some primitive hill tribes, Avhere it is of 
independent origin. Some, indeed, of the details 

1 See M. WinterniU, Das altindischs BoehzeiterilueU, Tienno, 
1802; A. Weber and E. Iliiae. Indisehe Studien, r. 177-411. 


of the marriage-ritual given in the Grhyasutras 
have been interpreted in this sense, but the inter- 
pretation is neither necessary nor probable. The 
gdndharva rite, which some authorities recognize 
as applicable to all classes, and which the Kama- 
sutra eulogizes as the best form of all, is described 
as a mutual union h;y desire, the classical example 
of which is that of King Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
The Kdmasutra recommends that its performance 
should be accompanied by the usual offerings in 
the fire and the circumambulation of the fire by 
the wedded pair, on the ground that the observance 
of these formalities would compel the parents of 
the bride to recognize the validity of the marriage. 
The paiidcha, which is variously described, was 
marriage with a girl when drunk or insane, and 
is not recognized, as a legitimate form by some 
authorities, like Apastamba and Vasistha. 

For the Vai^ya and Sudra the forms of marriage 
recognized were the gdndharva and the dsura with, 
according to some authorities, the paUdeha. In 
modem times the forms of marriage recognized are, 
even for Vaityas and Sudras, eitlier the dsura or 
the brdhma, under which term is understood a 
form of marriage containing the essentials of the 
first four forms of the Smptis. 

The Smj-tis do not recognize a form of marriage 
which plays a great part in the epic — the svayam- 
vara, or self-choice, a ceremony at which a princess 
chooses for herself a suitor at a great assembly held 
for the purpose. The act of choice might be pre- 
ceded by a trial of strength on the part of the 
suitors, the victor being rewarded with the hand 
of the maiden, and, even when this formality was 
omitted, it is probable enough that the choice was 
only nominally free, and that the princess was 
guided by the will of her father or brothers. The 
only svayamvara which the Smpiis mention is the 
right of a daughter in any class, if her father does 
not find her a husband, to seek one for herself ; 
in this case the daughter ceases to have any right 
to any ornaments received from her own family, 
while the husband need not pay any bride-price, 
and is permitted to steal her away. 

Only the first four forms of marriage are at 
all religious in character ; the marriage hymn of 
the Rigveda (x. 85), which serves to provide 
verses for the noraial form of marriage, deals with 
marriage in general and the prototype of all 
marriage in the form of the wedding of Soma, the 
moon, with Sury5, the daughter of the sun. This 
legend is certainly recondite in character, and it is 
legitimate to deduce from this fact, and from the 
fact that the Smptis do not deal with the forms of 
marriage, that tlie religious ceremonial was not 
the essential or primitive part even of the higher 
forms of marriage. 

3. Restrictions on marriage. — It is uncertain 
how far the modern rule of marriage, which 
permits alliance between members of the same 
caste only, was in vogue in the early Vedic period, 
when the distinction of castes {jdti) was only in 
process of evolution from the system of classes 
[vaTma), It is clear from the Brdhmanas that 
purity of descent was an important qualification 
for Brahmanship, but cases are recorded [e.g., 
Aitareya Brdhmana, ii- J9) which show tliat the 
son of a Brahman and a Sudra wife might yet be a 
Brahman, and that Bnlbnians could marry the 
daughters of members of the warrior class. With 
this accords the evidence of the Grhyasutras and 
Dharmasv.tr as, which recognize with a good deal 
of agreement the right of each class to marry 
women of the classes below them in the established 
order, Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vai^ya, and which 
differ seriously only on the validity of marriages 
with the SQdra women. Arrian, probably on the 
authority of Megasthenes, records [Indica, xii. 8) 
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that marriages were not allowed between yivy — 
probabljr a reference to the castes which were cer- 
tainly in existence by 300 B.C. The Buddhist 
texts* yield the same result, but they recognize that 
the king might marry where he would and make 
his son by any wife his heir-apparent. Manu stUl 
recognizes mixed marriages subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, but the later Smj-tis tend to rule them 
out as objectionable. The modern rule is strict 
against mixed marriages, confining the possibility 
of marriage to the modem castes; but the date 
when this practice finally prevailed is unknown, 
as even late texts repeat the permission for such 
marriages sanctioned by the older authorities, and 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal stUl avail them- 
selves of this now pecuniarily very valuable 
privilege. 

Simultaneously wuth the groivth of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage within the caste were developed 
restrictions on marriage within the family. In one 
hymn in the Rigveda (x. 10) the marriage of brother 
and sister is expressly treated as improper, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this was an 
innovation, as suggested by Weber.- No other 
restriction is alluded to, and the ^atapatha Brah- 
mana expressly refers (i. viii. 3. 6) to marriage 
as permitted in the third or fourth generation, 
the former being the rule, according to the com- 
mentator, among the Kanvas, the latter among the 
Saurastras, while the Dalcsinatyas, or people of 
the south, permitted marriage wdth the son of the 
father’s sister or daughter of the mother’s brothei', 
but not, apparently, with the son of the father’s 
brother or the daughter of the mother’s sister. 
The Grhyasutras and the Dharmasiitras in eflect 
agree in prescribing that marriage should not take 
place between a man and a woman of the same 
gotra (q.v.) as his father, or a sapinda of his 
mother, and these terms extended at least to all 
relatives within five degrees on the mother’s and 
seven on the father’s side. Later texts add to the 
restrictions by extending the prohibitions in the 
case of the mother, and by forbidding unions 
with the daughter of a spiritual teacher or pupil. 
At the same time, concessions are made to 
local customs, and the practice of marriage of 
cousins in S. India is recognized by Baudhayana 
(I. ii. 3). But the practice of marrying outside 
the gotra, a term of wide extension and in- 
definite sense, but covering all those of the same 
family name, is recorded by al-Biruni,’ and is 
the general rule at the present day throughout 
India — at any rate, among all the higher castes. 
The chief exceptions are found in S. India, 
where some tribes practise the opposite rule of 
endogamy. 

In Rajputana, among the Rajputs who claim to 
be descendants of the old warrior class, exogamy 
is closely connected in their history wdth the prac- 
tice of marriage by capture ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence for the view * that the develop- 
ment of the custom generally was connected with 
marriage by capture. 

Of much less importance are the restrictions 
arising from the feeling that the eldest son and 
the eldest daughter should be married before the 
younger sons and daughters, a breach of this rule 
being merely a ground for a penance, and not a 
fatal bar to the validity of the marriage. The :^e 
is, however, very old, being found in the Yajur- 
vcda {MaitrayanX Samhita, IV. i. 9), and recognized 
throughout the later literature. In the south 
members of Brahman castes adopt the practice of 
a mock marriage of the elder brother ivith a 

1 It. Flc'it. Die sociate Gliederwng im nordvTtlichen Indien ru 
Buddfta’g Zrit, Kid, ISO", pp. SO-10. 

2 See llactjondl anil Keith, Vedic Index, L 475, n. 7. 

STr. Sichaii, ii. 155. 

* See Joliy, lUcJit und Si!;;, p. Oi 


branch of a tree in order to avoid the evil result 
of a breach of this rule by a younger brother. 

The bride should be a virgin, and the importance 
of this rale lies in the fact that it renders the 
re-marriage of -widows difficult. In the Rigveda 
{VI. xlix. 8) there is some indication * that a wmman 
might re-marry if her husband had disappeared and 
could not be found or heard of, and in the Athan-a- 
veda (rx, v. 27 f.) mention is made of a spell to 
secure that a woman married twice may bo united 
in the next world with her second, not her first, 
husband. The reference here may be to re-marriage 
in the case of an absent husband or one who had 
j lost caste. The doctrine of Manu is that a woman 
should never be re-married, and that the marriage 
formul® are intended only for maidens, but ho 
admits one exception in the case of a woman whose 
husband dies before the completion of the marriage. 
Other authorities permit re-marriage in the case 
where a husband has disappeared, is dead, has 
entered a monastic order, is impotent, or bos been 
expelled from his caste ; but the authorities diller 
widely as to the length and condition of absence 
which entitle a woman to re-marriage. The son 
of a -widow who has re-married {^aunarhhava) is 
ranked by Manu and other authorities only amon" 
the second six of the twelve kinds of son admitted 
by Hindu law. But the dislike of re-marriage was 
one which developed gradually ; the actual repro- 
bation of such a son first occurs in Brhaspati (xxv. 
41), and the forbidding of the re-marriage of a 
widow occurs only in the Adipuraiia and later 
-works. The objections to such marriages in 
modem India are very strong among those castes 
which lay most stress on child-marriage, and, 
despite the legalizing of them by Act XV of 1856, 
ana efforts of social reformers, tney are still disap- 
proved by the higher castes. 

In the case of a man, while impotence was 
recognized as a ground on which the wife might 
contract a new marriage, the marriage was not in 
itself nuU, and even mental derangement was not 
regarded as justifying re-marriage on the part of 
the wife. 

4. Polygamy. — ^The practice of polygamy among 
the Vedic Indians is abundantl5' proved by direct 
references in the Rigveda and other texts, though 
in the main monogamy is recognized as normal. 
In the case of the king four wives are expressly 
mentioned — the mahisX, the first -wedded, the 
parivfktl, or discarded (apparently one who bore 
no son), the vdvdtd, or favourite, and the pdldgalt, 
who is explained as the daughter of one of the 
court officials. The mahisi seems to have been the 
wife proper, though the others -were evidently not 
mere concubines. In the Arthaldstra, the Sinttis, 
and the epic the rule is laid do-wn that a man may 
have -wives from his own caste and each 
below his, either including or excluding the Sudra, 
and in such cases the wife of the same caste was 
the wife par excellence {dharmajpatni), -with '"’Imni 
the husband performed his religious duties. Ihe 
heroes and Brahmans of the epic are frequently 
represented as ha-ving several wives, but one 01 
them always ranks first, and, similarly, later m 
inscriptions one -nufe only is often mentioned -vv itn 
her husband. The rule of precedence among wives 
according to caste and, within the cimte, to date 
of marriage might, however, be overridden by tim 
husband, who could degrade a wife from her posi- 
tion as chief w'ife ; in that case he was required o 
make her a present equivalent to that made to 1 1 
new -wife whom he was marrying. The modem niie 
permits the husband to contract as many marriage 
as he wishes without any need for justification 
consent on the part of his existing wives. 

1 R. Pischel and K. F. Celdner. Vedisehe Sludttn, Stattfsrt, 
1S3S-1P01, L 27. 
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In addition to wives proper, the Smrtis recog- 
nize the existence of concubines {dasi, bhiijifyd), 
who were distinguished from wives by not being 
married in due form, and who could not in any 
case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers 
as his heirs on his death, and intercourse with one 
of them was regarded as adultery. Similarly, at 
the present day the keeping of concubines by 
wealthy Hindus is a recognized usage. 

The S7nj-tis show some preference throughout for 
monogamy. Apastamba (li. xi. 12) expressly dis- 
approves the re-marriage of a man who has a wife 
living, and other authorities restrict the right to 
oeoome the heir of a husband to the chief nife, 
who is the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances the husband is to act with 
his chief wife only, and marriage is treated by 
Manu (ix. 101) as a pledge of mutual fidelity 
between husband and wife. 

S. Polyandry. — While polygamy is recognized 
in the Vedic period, though chieny among kings 
and important Brahmans, there is no clear trace 
of polyandry, all the passages adduced from the 
Rlgveda (X. Ixxxv. 37 f. ) and the Atharvaveda 
(XIV. i. 44, 62, 61, ii. 14, 17) admitting of more 

E robable explanations. On tho other hand, the 
eroes of the epic, the five Pandavas, are repre- 
sented as marrying Draupadi and having her as 
wife in common — a fact which is elaborately ex- 
plained and defended in the epic. This form of 
polyandry is recognized by Brhaspati (xxvii. 20) 
as practised in the south, and by Apastamba (il. 
xxvii. 2) as an antiquated use. At the present 
day polyandry is still found among Brahmans, 
Raiputs, and Sudras alike in Kumaon, where 
children are shared by the brothers as by the 
Pfindavas, and among hill tribes in tho Panjab, 
where the children are divided among the brothers. 
Tho reasons given for the practice are poverty and 
the desire to avoid division of property. Among 
the Jats of the Panjab tho wife of tho eldest 
brother has to serve often as the wife of the 
younger brothers also, and the practice is common 
in the case of the Himalayan tribes. The custom 
also prevails in the south among the Nairs of the 
Kanara country and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 
The modern evidence comes mainly from Tibetan 
and Draridian tribes, and there is no indication 
that the practice was ever widely spread among 
tribes of Aryan culture. 

6. Divorce. — The characteristic quality of a 
Hindu marriage was that it was a union for life ; 
in striking contrast to tho Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman usages, marriages among Hindus were 
seldom broken by divorce. In the Sni’i'ti litera- 
ture,' however, cases are recognized in which 
divorce in the form of the contracting of a new 
marriage by the wife during her husband’s life- 
time is allowed, and the occasions for divorce 
(tydga), i.c. abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the husband, 
are set out. The abandonment of a faithful wife 
counts as a serious crime, which must be expiated 
by a severe penance, and which may involve ex- 
pulsion from caste. Adultery allbrds a ground 
for divorce, and might in certain cases be punished 
with death, but, according to other authorities, it 
could be expiated by severe penances. Any serious 
offence against a husband might, according to 
Yajuavalkya (i. 72), be a ground of divorce, and 
Narada (xii. 02, 93) gives as oflences justifying such 
treatment attempts to murder, wasting property, 
or the procuring of abortion. In modem Hindu 
law divorce depends on local custom and, where 
allowed, is permitted only for adultery, but divorces 

I Tho Ka\i\illi/a Arthaidslra (possibly 4th cent. B.a) goes far 
In allowine divorce (in. Ii. 69, ilL 69). 


are very common among all Dravidian tribes, which 
also allow freely re-marriage of wives in the case 
of the disappearance, long-continued absence, im- 
potence, or loss of caste of their husbands. 

7. Position of widows. — ^In the funeral rites of 
the Rigveda tho wife of the dead man is repre- 
sented (X. xviii. 7f.) as lying beside him on the 
pyre and as being summoned to leave the dead in 
order to bo united with his brother, apparently as 
a bride. The passage clearly shows that the wife 
was not to be burned with the dead, but it unmis- 
takably suggests the existence of an older custom 
to this effect, and the Atharvaveda (XVUI. iii. 1) 
refers to this as an old practice.' It was evidently 
not approved by tho Brfihmans of the Vedic age, 
for it is not mentioned in the siitras, and appears 
first in the late Vaikhdnasa Gfhyasutra (vii. 2) 
and in interpolated passages of the Vi^nu Smrti 
(xxv. 14, XX. 39). The later Smj-tis approve it, but 
not without occasional dissent. In the epics it 
plays little part,® though one of Pandu’s wives 
insisted on being burned with her husband 
{Mahahharata, I. exxv. 31) ; but in the later 
romances and historical works it is often men- 
tioned, and as early as A.D. 609-510 an inscription 
is found to celebrate a sati. Forbidden in British 
India in 1829, it was observed in 1839 in the 
Panjab at the death of Ranjit Singh, and in 1877 
at that of the Maharaja of Nepal. The primitive 
character of the rite is shown by the fact that 
often other attendants perished with the queen 
or queens when the dead man was a prince. 
Normally the wife was burned with the dead man ; 
if he died away from home, she might be burned 
alone {annmarana), but the burning of a pregnant 
widow or one mth a young child was forbidden, 
and the practice was normally more or less volun- 
tary, except in the case of royal families, where 
reasons of policy doubtless reinforced considera- 
tions of religion in favour of burning. 

In many cases death was doubtless regarded os 
preferable to the fate of a widow, whom the Smj-tia 
and modem usage, despite the efforts of reformers, 
condemn to a life of fasting, devotions to her dead 
husband, pilgrimages, and abstinence from any 
form of luxury, such as the use of a bed, ornaments, 
etc. If she had grown-up sons, she fell under their 
control ; if not, under that of her husband’s kin, 
who were bound to maintain her so long as she 
remained faithful to her late husband. The later 
texts also recognize her right to be heir to her 
husband, but only on condition that she remained 
unmarried — a disability which is not altered by 
Act XV. of 1856. The harshness of the rule is 
better realized when it is remembered that the 
practice of child-marriages enormously increases 
the number of widows. 

In the Rigveda it seems to have been the prac- 
tice for the wife of the dead man to be taken in 
marriage by his brother, whether or not the latter 
had a wife already. This, the natural interpre- 
tation of tho funeral hymn (x. xviii. 8 ; cf. also 
xl. 2), is borne out by the fact that the modem 
usage in the Panjab,® which has preserved much 
of ancient practice, is for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, with tho result that many men 
have two wives. In tho siitras, however, this 
practice is whittled down to the permission given 
to the brother of the dead or, if there is no 
brother, a near kinsman to beget a son with tho 
widow in order to continue the race of tho dead 
man. Such a son, when of age, would inherit bin 
father’s property, which, until then, would be 
managed by his mother or by his real father, to 

I A. Hniebrandt, ZDilO xl. (IBSO) 710, explains these 
passages quite differently ; but his view can hardly bo correct 

a H. Jacobi, Das Ramayarta, Bonn, 1893, p. 107 f, 

s Cf. Brhaspati, xxvii. 20, ii. 31 ; Arthaidslra, ni. It. 61 
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whose estate also he might in certain cases snc- 
ceed. By an extension of the principle the texts 
allow an impotent or ill man to appoint another 
during his life to beget a son for him, and in the 
epic the right to act in these cases is frequently 
recognized as specially appropriate for Brahmans. 
But the general tendency of the later SmTtis is more 
and more against the practice, which was subjected 
to increasing restrictions or absolutely forbidden, 
and in modern times the practice of appointment 
[niyoga) has been replaced by the more primitive 
form of actual marriage with a brother’s widow.* 

8. Marriage and morality. — Though fidelity on 
the part of both parties to a marriage was doubt- 
less an ideal, there is abundant evidence through- 
out the literature that infidelity on the part of the 
husband was neither rare nor considered worthy 
of moral censure. In the case of the wife there 
is no doubt that in the Sinj-ti literature and in 
modern usage adultery is regarded as a serious 
offence which may in certain cases be punished by 
death. Some of the Vedic passages [Taittirlya 
Samhifd, V. vi. 8. 3 ; Maitrdyanl Samhita, Ui. 
iv. 7) cited as showing tolerance of adultery are 
susceptible of other interpretations, but there 
remain the facts that a special ritual at the 
Vantnapraghdsa is clearly mtended to remove 
the ill-efl'ects of adultery {3fai(rdyaiu Samhita, 
I. X. 11 ; Satapatha Brdhmana, il. v. 2. 20), that 
the Bj-hadaraii-yaka Upani^ad (Vi. iv. 11) contains 
a spell to expiate adultery with the wife of a 
Branman, and that the Bhdradvdja Gj-hyasiitra 
(ii. 28) advises a husband how to proceed in 
the case of going on a journey if he desires his 
wife to have lovers in his absence. The romances 
and fable literature frequently allude to eases of 
infidelity, and the Artnaiastra and the Smrtis 
recognize as one kind of son the gudhatpanna, 
or secretly born, an illegitimate son who can, 
nevertheless, succeed to the property of his 
mother’s .lawful husband. Baudhayana (ll. iii. 
34) and Apastamba (II. xiii. 7) preserve a saying 
of a sage to the mythical king Janaka, referring 
to a time when the virtue of married women was 
lightly estimated, and the Mahdhhdrata refers 
(I. cxxii. 4 If.) to a time when wives were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Svetaketu. The 
lack of chastity of the women of the East is re- 
corded by Brliaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid on these notices ; the 
reference to the Eastern women may be an allu- 
sion to the loose marital relations in Tibet, and 
the references to the lax morality of previous 
times are made for the purpose of proving that 
the recognition of illegitimate sons then accorded 
was antiquated at the time of the texts. 

9. Marriage and property. — ^The widow of the 
dead man, according to the NiruJcta (iii. 4) and 
Baudhayana (li. iii. 44-46), was denied the poiver 
of becoming an heir, (iautama (xxviii. 21 f.) 
mentions her in the list of heirs, but points out 
the alternative of the adoption of the practice of 
niyoga for providing the son in whose absence 
alone could tlie mother be heir. In Visnu (xvii. 4) 
and Yajfiavalkya (ii. 135) is first found’the express 
mention of the widow as the next heir in the 
absence of male issue. But the extent of the 
right thus obtained is expressly limited by the 
texts : the widow could not give away, or mort- 
gage, or sell the property thus inherited ; she held 
it for her enjoyment for life, subject to continued 
chastity and to her not contracting a second mar- 
riage, but she held it under the control of her 
husband’s kindred and with the limitation that it 
should return to them on her death.* If there 
were several widows, the chief wife seems to have 

5 UindH Late and $ Ct?. 

3 K.ityiyana, xxiv. 65flf.; Brhaapatf, xxr. 40 f!. 


been entitled alone to succeed as heir, but on her 
fell the duty of maintaining the other wives— a 
rule which is not recognized in modern Hindu law 
where all the mves have an equal right of succession' 
Distinct from the property obtained by inherit 
ance was the strldhana of the wife, which is 
mentioned by Gautama, but first described in 
detail in the Arthaidstra (iii. ii. 59) and by 
Visnu (xvii. 18). It included any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers, or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the bride-price when given by lier father to 
her, and the fine paid by her husband in the case 
where she was degraded from her position as chief 
wife in favour of another. This property fell on 
her death to her daughters, if she had any j if not, 
apparently to her sons, who, according to some 
authorities, shared it with their sisters in any 
event ; and, in the case of failure of all issue, to 
her husband only if she had been married accord- 
ing to one of the four superior forms of marriage ; 
otherwise it went to her father. In some cases 
the unmarried daughter was preferred to the 
married in heirship to her mother. In the later 
Kdtydyana Smj-ti (xx. 80 fF.) are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of a woman over her 
strldhana. She was at liberty to dispose in any 
way of presents from living relatives, even if con- 
sisting of immovables ; her husband could not use 
them without her consent. She was also entitled 


to receive from her sons any property promised 
by their father and not paid to her, while gifts 
to wives were encouraged, if not exceeding 2000 
panas or consisting of immovables. On her death 
her property went back, in so far as it consisted 
of gifts from relatives, to those relatives ; the 
rest went to any unmarried daughter, or, failing 
such, to her sons and married daughters, while, if 
she left no children, her property passed to her 
parents if she were married m one of the lower 
forms of marriage, and any landed property went 
to her brothers. The later texts and the com- 
mentators develop in much detail the doctrine of 
strldhana, and the Mitdksard (a commentary on 
Yajfiavalkya) argues that all property which 
women receive in any way falls under that head, 
and must obey the special laws of devolution of 
sfrTcfAona proper. This is contrary to the earlier 
evidence, which expressly differentiates between 
strldhana in the narrow sense and property m- 
herited from a husband, earned by a woman’s own 
exertions, or given by strangers, over which she 
can exercise power of disposal only with her 
husband’s consent. 

Literature. — In addition to many notices scattered Uirough- 
out the literature, the Hindu marriage ol the end of the \ eaic 
period and in the classical period is dealt with in the Vharvia- 
Sutras and in tho Smrtis with their commentaries, and in 
comprehensive treatises based on the SmTtis. the saira 
texts, those of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasi^tha, and Baudhayana 
have been translated by Q. Biihler (SBJi ii.* ‘''I?-?,'' 

[1382]). The Smrti of Jfanu has also been translated by Buhier 
(•6. XXV. [1880]), and those of Vifiju, Xarada, and Brhospali 
by J. Jolly (i6. vll. [1000] and x-vxiii. [18891). WJnavalkya has 
been translated by A. Stonzler, Berlin, 1849. Of these ” 
tho oldest, Yainavalkya may be dated in the 4th cent. A.i>., 
NSrada about a.d. 600, and Byhaspati about 600. Somewhat 
earlier than Bybaspatt Is Kityilyana. Of the later texts me 
Jfftditsara of Yljnanc4vara (c. a.d. 1100) is the most Important 
as haviner become authoritative throughout India except i 
Bengal. Of modem works, for the V^ic period the most 
Important are ; A. Weber, IndCsche .Sriidieni po'Sn a 
Leipzig, 1819-84, v. and x.; B. Delbnlck, ' W' ■ 

manischen Verwandtschaftsnaraen,’ in ASG *xv. [1889] Jal-too , 
H. Zimmer, Altiixdiscftcs Ltben, Berlin, 18/9: and A. A. 
MacdoneU and A. B. Keith, Vedia Indsx, I^ndon, 131-. 
For the epic a full account is contained in E. W. Hopkins, 
art. in JAOS xiii. [1839], and much material is also rfven by 
R. Schmidt, Beitrage zur ind. JiroUk, Leipzig, IWZ- 
rules of the law-books and the modern law are dealt mth in 
R. West and G. Buhler, Digest of Uindu /joisS, BombW. 


md Sitte, Strassburg, isog(’’Gf AI’ il. 8). ir...—, 

A. BEitp.iKDALE Keith. 
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MARRIAGE (Iranian). — i. Zoroastrian. — ^Ac- 
cording to the sacred texts of Zoroastrianism, 
marriage is divinely favoured {Vendidad, iv. 47; 
of. artt. Asceticisji [Persian], Fashly [Persian]). 
The second happiest place in the world is that in 
which a righteous man sets up his household ( Vend. 
iii. 2). In the GCithas the pair who wed are urged 
to strive to live a life of righteousness and to help 
one another in good deeds (F«. liii. 6). 

Since marriage is regarded as almost a religious 
duty, Zoroastrians hold it a meritorious act to help 
thexr co-religionists to enter the wedded state, and 
such assistance may even serve to atone for sin 
(Vend. iv. 44, xiv. 15). It is by no means unusual, 
therefore, for Parsis to enjoin by will or by a trust 
that a certain amount of their wealth be expended 
in aiding poor brides to marry, and certain institu- 
tions, as the Parsi Paiicbayat of Bombay, provide 
special funds for this purpose. 

The Parsi community in India has passed through 
so many vicissitudes that it is difficult to determine 
which of the various marriage customs of the Parsis 
were originally Zoroastrian, although it appears to 
be practically certain that the strictly religious 
ortion comes under this category. At the very 
eginning of the ASlrvad, or blessing known as the 
Paevand-ndmah, which is recited at the wedding 
ceremony, the officiating priest declares that the 
ceremony is ‘ according to the law and custom of 
the Mazdayasnian religion.’ 

According to the Avesta, both manhood and 
womanhood were attained at the age of 16 
(Ys. ix. 6; Yt. viii. 13 f., xiv. 17; Vena. xiv. 16; 
BundahUn, iii. 19). Since in the Avesta we find 
maidens praying for suitable husbands (Ys. ix. 
23;' Yt, v, 87), it would appear that chHd- 
marriage was not practised. The ritual recited 
at the marriage ceremony, bidding the pair to 
express their consent after ‘truthful considera- 
tion,’ points in the same direction. The present 
Parsi Marriage Act enjoins the age of 21 for males 
and 18 for females; if the contracting pair are 
below that age, the marriage certificate must be 
signed by their parents. 

The marriage ceremony is preceded by several 
other rites. When the match is arranged, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the betrothal, such as 
the day of new moon, or the first (Hormuzd) or 
twentieth (BShram) day of the Parsi month. At 
times, especially in Mofussil (provincial) toivns, 
the parties consult Hindu astrologers, who name 
one or more auspicious days for the betrothal, 
marriage, etc. The match is usually arranged by 
the parents, with the consent of their children ; but 
often, at the present time, the contracting parties 
make their own choice with the approval of their 
parents. Mutual friends of the two families gener- 
ally carry messages and bring about the match — 
course recommended by the Pand-ndniah-l- 
Atiirpai-z-Mdraspandan (xlii.) and attested in the 
&dh-ndmah (tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 
1905 IT., i. 177 IT., ii. 125, 86-88) by the marriages 
of the three sons of Faridun with the daugliters 
of the king of Yemen, of Rustam with Tahminah, 
and of Kafls with Sudhabah. Until recently pro- 
fessional match-makers were not unknown, and 
they still exercise a certain amount of activity. 

On the dav of betrothal^ the women of the 
groom’s family visit the bouse of the bride and 
present silver coins to her, and the groom receives 
a similar present from the women of the bride’s 
family. Tiie older term for this ceremony, now 
called adrdvvun, was ndm pSdviln, ‘to name’ 
(from Pers. ndmzad s/iudati), since after the 

1 Geiger, Osftran. Kulturt p. 241, eeec in this passage nn allu- 
filon to the custom of asking the hand of the oride from her 
parent or guardian (cf. nl-so TcmL xv. 9). 

3 A considerable time might elapse between betrothal ftnd 
marriage (Kend, xv. 9 ; cf, Geiger, p. 242), 


betrothal the bride receives in religions recitals 
of prayers for her the name of the groom, even 
though, hy some mishap, marriage does not take 
place. An unbetrothed girl was said to be ‘un- 
named’ (na kardah ndm). Betrothal is regarded 
as a solemn part of the marriage ceremony, the 
miSra vlro-maza, or ‘ pledge of the magnitude of 
a man’ (Vend. iv. 2, 4, 9, 16), being considered by 
the Rivdyats to mean a promise of marriage. At 
the present time the priests do not take an active 
part in the betrothal, except in Mofussil towns, 
where two priests — one for each family — formally 
ask the parents that the bride and groom respec- 
tively be given in marriage to each other. The 
priests took part in the ndmzad (betrothal) at 
Surat in the middle of the 18th cent. (Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 657 f.), 
when the two families met, and the groom’s 
family priest, after prayer, placed the band of 
one of the contracting parties in that of the other. 

The betrothal is followed by the Divo, when a 
lamp (divo) is lit early in the morning, and the 
women of the two families interchange visits and 
gifts. This day is regarded as more important 
than the betrothal proper, because on it the dresses 
and wedding rings are usually presented. The 
Divo is followed by the Adarm, when the dowry 
given by the bride’s father is presented to the 
groom’s family.' Presents are exchanged, chiefly 
from the bride’s family, on several other days 
between betrothal and marriage. 

An auspicious day, such as the day of new or 
full moon, is fixed for the marriage as for the 
betrothal. Tuesday and Wednesday are inau- 
spicious. 

In Bomo families the astrologer’s Bervlees are engaged before 
the marriage also. When matches are being arranged by 
mutual friends, the horoscopes of the intending bride and 
groom are submitted to him, to find whether the stars predict 
harmony between the pair. It this is not to bo the case, the 
projected match is broken off. 

In the morning or afternoon of the marriage 
day the bride and groom take a sacred bath — a 
custom which is mentioned in the tddh-ndmah (ed. 
T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 1679), where Bahram 
Gur takes his Indian wife to the fire temple for 
that purpose. The religious portion of the wed- 
ding is usually performed shortly after sunset, 
perhaps to symhmize that, just as day and night 
unite and blend, so the wedded pair should be 
united in weal and woe. 

The marriage is generally celebrated with much 
pomp, as was the case in ancient Iran, as recorded 
in the Dmkar( (ed. P. B. Snnjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
ii. 97). The groom, wearing a white ceremonial 
robe and holding a shawl in his hand, sits among 
friends and relatives of his own sex in the com- 
ound. Around his neck he has a garland of 

OAvers, and on his forehead is a vertical line of 
red pigment (kuhkun). In colour this is held hy 
some to represent in India an earlier custom of 
the sacrifice of animal life, and in shape to sym- 
bolize the brilliant, fructifying sun, whereas the 
round kuhkun of the bride is supposed to he a 
symbol of the moon, which absorbs the rays of the 
sun. 

A short time before the marriage, a procession, 
headed by the officiating priests, and often by a 
hand of music, goes to the house of the bride, 
where the ceremony generally takes place. The 
men seat themselves in the compound, and the 
women in the house. At the door, the side posts 
of wltioh — like those of the groom’s liouse — are 

1 In early times it was apparently more customary for the 
groom to give presents. The sum of 2000 silver dirh&ms 
and 2 gold dinars, mentioned in the ASXrtddt seems to have 
been the average sum which a groom of moderate means 
was expected to provide for his bride. On the A timid, with 
Pahlavn, Pazand, and Skr. text and tr., sec Shapurji Kavasjl 
Hodivala, Zarathxtihtra and hii Contemporaries in the Bigveda. 
Bombay, 1918, pp. 77-SO. 
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marked 'Nvith turmeric (whose yellow colour is 
held to symbolize the sun, and hence abundance 
and fertility), the groom is welcomed by his future 
mother-in-law, a fresh mark of kuiikun is made on 
his forehead, and rice is made to adhere to it, and 
is also thrown over his head. 

During the marriage ceremony the ofSciatlng priest again 
sprinkles rice over the bride and groom, and before the recital 
of the marriage blessing the pair throw a handful of rice on each 
other, some mothers making the couple eat a few grains of rice 
thus thrown. 

An egg, a coco-nut, and a little tray of water 
are now passed three times round the groom’s 
head and cast away, and in the course of the 
evening the women of the bride’s family make the 
groom dip his hand in a water-jar, in which he 
leaves for them a silver coin. Formerly it was 
also the custom for the feet of the bride and groom 
to be washed after the marriage ceremony, but the 
adoption of English foot-gear has caused this to 
survive only in washing the tip of the boots. 

After the groom has been thus welcomed at the 
door, he is made to cross the threshold without 
touching it, and "with his right foot first, these 
precautions being observed also by the bride when 
she first enters her husband’s house. Having 
entered the house, the OTOom awaits the bride, 
who sits on his left, the Mairs being placed in the 
centre of the apartment. On stands beside the 
chairs are trays of rice to be thrown over the pair, 
and lighted candles, while beside the bride is a 
small vessel of ghl and molasses (typifying gentle- 
ness and sweetness) ; a servant stands before the 
pair, holding a burning censer in one hand and 
a little frankincense in the other. Beside each 
of the contracting parties stands a -witness, usually 
the nearest kin, and generally married persons. 

The following requisites are necessary for a 
regular marriage: (1) the marriage must be 
celebrated before an assembly of at least five 
persona who have been summoned for this special 
occasion ; (2) the contracting parties are asked by 
the officiating priest whether they consent to be 
united in wedlock; (3) the hands of bride and 
groom are joined (hdthvard, ‘hand-fastening’) 
and a symbolic Icnot also plays a prominent part 
in the ceremony; (4) the actual marriage cere- 
mony is followed by a benediction accompanied by 
sprinklin" with rice, etc. 

Before being seated side by side, the bride and 
groom are made to sit opposite each other, sepa- 
rated by a piece of cloth as a curtain. The senior 
officiating priest now joins the right hands of the 
pair, and, wdth the recital of the Yathd ahu vairyo, 
a piece of cloth is passed round the chairs of both 
so as to form a circle, the ends of the cloth being 
tied together. "With a repetition of the Yathd ahu 
vairyo the hdthevaro is then performed by fasten- 
ing the right hands with twists of raw yam, 
wiiich is passed round the hands seven times, then 
seven times round the bridal pair, and, finally, 
an equal number of times round the knot in 
the encircling cloth. The fee for this ceremony 
is the perquisite of the family priests, even though 
the rite may be performed by other priests. The 
attendant ne.vt puts frankincense on the fire, and 
the curtain between the pair is dropped, while 
the bride and groom throw over each other a few 
grains of rice which they have held in their left 
hands. The one who first throws the rice is said 
to * -win,’ and during the recital of the benedictions 
the priests also throw rice over the pair. They 
are now seated side by side. 

The more strictly religions portion of the 
ceremony follows. TVo pnests stand before the 
pair, the elder of whom blesses them, praying 
that Ahura Mazda may grant them ‘progeny of 
sons and grandsons, abundant means, strong 
friendship, bodily strength, long life, and an 


existence of 150 years.’ He then asks the wit- 
ness who stands beside the groom whether, on 
behalf of the bridegroom’s family, he consents to 
the marriage ‘in accordance with the rites and 
rules of the Mazdayasnians, promising to pay her 
[the bride] 2000 dirhams of pure white silver and 
2 dinars of real gold of Nishapur coinage.’ A 
similar question is asked of the witness lor the 
bride’s family, and then of the contracting parties, 
the questions being repeated thrice. Next follows 
the recital, by both the officiating priests, of the 
Paevancl-ndmah or ASirvad (tr. F. Spiegel, Avssta 
ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 232-234, and, in 
great part, by the present ^vriter, in Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, i. 182 ff.). 
The admonitions in the ASirvad are followed by 
a series of benedictions, in which Almra Mazda 
Is besought to grant to the wedded pair the moral 
and sociM virtues characterizing the yazatas (angels) 
who give their names to the thirty days of the 
month. Prayer is also made for other blessings, 
and that the bride and groom may bo granted the 
virtues and qualities of the great heroes of ancient 
Iran, that they may live long, and have many 
children, etc. A portion of this address is repeated 
in Sanskrit — probably a reminiscence of the times 
of the earliest Parsi emigration to India, when it 
was desired to make the address intelligible to 
their Indian hosts. 

The ASirvad is followed by another group of bene- 
dictions in Pazand, this group being called the Tan 
darusti (ed. E. K. Antia, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 160 f., tr. Spiegel, qp. ct<. iii.). 

The marriage ritual is repeated at midnight. 
From Anquetil du Perron (i., pt. i. 319, ii. 558, n. 5) 
this appears to be a reminiscence of the earlier 
Persian custom when, in Kirman, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at midnight. This cus- 
tom is not, however, universal. 

A number of minor usages, nob regarded in any 
way as part of the solemn ritual, are also observed, 
especially by women, in the Mofussil towns. The 
first of these, which, like the others of this class, 
is now observed more as a joke, is chhedd chedi, 
in which the nearest friends or relatives tie the 
skirt of the jama, or flo-wing dress, of the groom to 
that of the sari of the bride ; thus united, the pair 
go to the bridegroom’s house. This is followed by 
foot-washing (cf. above), after which comes the 
dahi kumro, or making the ne-vvly-wedded pair 
partake of food consistmg of dapi (curd) and nee 
from the same dish, each giving the other to eat. 
Another custom, now almost obsolete, is making 
the bride and groom play eki held (‘odd or even’). 
Each takes several rupees in the right hand and 
asks the other whether the number is odd (m) 
or even {field) % if the opposite party guesses the 
number rightly, he or she is said to win. The 
underlying principle is probably similar to th.ab of 
the rivalry of bride and groom to be the first to 
cast rice on the other, as already noted. 

Marriage songs are sung frequently through the 
nuptial ceremony ; and the whole concludes 
a banquet, at which courses of fish (a symbol of 
good omen) and sweets are essential,_but meat is 
torbidden, either out of deference to Hindu scruples 
or from motives of economy. 

JrvANJi Jajishedji Modi. 

2. Next-of-kin marriage. — A problem of peculiar 
delicacy in connexion with Iranian marriage is tUe 
question of the xvaetvadatlia (Pahlavi xvetokaa^, 
usually translated ‘next-of-kin maniage.’ /ho 
modern Parsis maintain that this is a mamago 


> The etrmolojry of the word Is oppnrcntly 
(eep. the coiamanity or sib)’ — coffnate jnth 
d vadatha, ‘marriage* (0. Bartholoroae. Afijran. 
rasahurg, 1904, col. ISCOt For a less pbndble 
sed on native tradition (Dlnkart, ill. 82, tr. West, SBJi x 
0), see Dannesteter, Zend-Artsta, 1. 120 n. 
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between first cousins, and such is certainly its 
present connotation. The Greek and Latin writers, 
on the other hand, regarded xvaetvadatha as re- 
ferring to marriages of parents with children and 
of uterine brothers and sisters ; and in this view 
they are followed by the great majority of non- 
Parsi scholars of the present day. 

The Avesta itself offers no data for the solution 
of the problem, and mentions xvaetvadatha only 
in five passages — all late. 

Tha llazdayasnian religion commando avaltvadatha {Ft. xU. 
9) ; in certain religious ceremonies a young man ia to be chosen 
who has contracted it 1( Vlsp. iii. 8 ; cf. Gdh iv. 8) ; corpse- 
bearers may be purified, not only with the urine of cattle, but 
also with the mingled urine of a man and woman who have per- 
formed xvaitvadalha (Vend. vin. 13; no other human beings 
can produce this vehicle of purification) ; and Vishtaspa is the 
protector, among others, of the youth who fulfils the require- 
ment of xvaltvadatha {Ft. xxiv. 17). Bartholomae’s claim 
(col. 1822) that Vishtaspa's wife Hutaosa was also his sister, on 
the basis of FI. xv. 36 f., can scarcely be deemed cogent (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 206 f.), in spite of the asser- 
tion of the late Pahlavi Falkur-l-Zatir&n, 48. The Pahlavi 
commentator on Fs. xlv. 4 clearly sees an allusion to xvaetva- 
datha between father and daughter, but the text does not 
iustain hie exegesis.l 

The evidence of the Greek and Latin ivriters is 
unambiguous as regards the nature of xvactva- 
datha. That the royal house should practise the 
marriage of parents and children, or of brothers 
and sisters, is not inexplicable. It probably rests, 
at least in historic times, upon a desire to keep the 
royal blood absolutelylpure, and finds a conspicuous 
illustration in the history of Egyptian dynasties.^ 
Thus Cambyses married his sister, and, though 
Herodotus says (iii. 31) that before this ruler’s time 
‘ the Persians were not wont to cohabit ivith their 
sisters,’ we are told that the notorious Parysatis 
urged her son Artaxerxes Longimanus to wed his 
sister Atossa (Plut. Artax. 23; cf. Euseb. Prtxjp. 
Evang. vi. 276 C ; for a less certain instance see 
Ctesias, Pers. 2), to whom her own Iwrother Darius 
later offered marriage (Plut. Artax. 26). The 
Bactrian satrap Sysimithres married his mother 
((Quintus Curtins, VIII. ii. 19), and Terituchmes 
his sister (Ctesias, Pers. 54). The only case alleged 
in the Sasanian period was the marriage of Kavat 
with his daughter Sambyke (Agathias, ii. 23)'. 
The custom is reported, however, not only of the 
royal family, but also of the Persians generally. 
Marital relations with mother, daughter, or sister 
are ascribed to them by Diogenes Laertius (Procem. 
7, ix. 83), Strabo (p. 735), Plutarch {de Fort. Alex. 
i. 6), Antisthenes (quoted by Athemeus, v. 63), 
Jerome (in Jovin. li. 7), Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Pmd. i. 7), and Minuoius Felix {Octav. 31). Philo 
states {de Spec. Lcgg., p. 778 B) that children 
from union of mother and son were deemed par- 
ticularly well-bom, and Catullus says (Ixxxiii. 3 f.) 
that ‘ magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet.’ 

This last quotation is of considerable significance 
in determining the real origin of a custom which 
excited horror among the classical authors. Xan- 
thus Lydus, as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom, iii. 2, ad Jin.), had, centuries before, 
recorded such marriages as peculiarly Magian, and 
Strabo (p. 1068) declared them to be an ancient 
usage (cf. also Sotion, cited by Diog. Laert. Prooem. 
7). In the Sasanian period the Christian martyr 
Mihramgushnasp had, before his conversion, married 
his sister (G. Hoffmann, Avszuge atis sijr. Aktcn 
pers. Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, p. 95) ; and, some 

1 Seo L. n. MlUs, Gdthds, Oxford, 1892-1913, p. 224 f. ; West, 
SUB xviii. Sfl2f. The latter scholar dates the final revision of 
the Pahlavi version in the Cth century. For another possible, 
thouph uncertain, reference to the xvaetvadatha of Ahura 
iinzaa and Spenta Armaiti, see Dlnkar^t ix. lx. 2-6. There Is an 
unmistakable allusion to it in Dlntarf, in. Ixxxii. Dannesteter, 
Zend'Ax>€Stat i. 344, n. 12, misunderstanda the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on liii. 8 ns conlnlninff a possible reference to 
xvaetvadatha ; for the correct rendering seo Mills, p. 370 f. 

2 For many other iustancos see F. Justi, GirP il. [1004) 
437 ; 13. IVeslcrmarck, Jlist. of Human Marriage^, liOndon, 
1894, pp. 299-295. Cf. also ‘ E^j^ptian ’ section above. 


two centnries later, the reformer of Magianism, 
Bah Afrid, forbade his followers to marry their 
mothers, sisters, daughters, or nieces (al-Biruni, 
Chronology ofAne. Nations, tr. E. Sachan, London, 
1879, p. 194; al-Shahrastani, Religionspartheicn 
und PhilosophenseJmlen, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850-51, i. 284 ; cf. also above, p. 401*’). Yet there 
was a tradition, reported by Mas'udi (Prairies (For, 
ed. and tr. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Conr- 
teille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 145), that Faridun (the 
Thraetaona of the Avesta) begot a daughter by 
his granddaughter, another by his great-grand- 
daughter, and so to the seventh generation (cf. 
also Justi, Iran. Namenhuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 
192). 

In tbe Pahlavi texts allusions to xvctokdas are 
common. Observance of it is one of tbe surest 
signs of piety in the coming days of evil, i.e. tbe 
Arab conquest (Bahman Yt. ii. 57, 61) ; it expiates 
mortal sin and forms the one insuperable barrier 
to the attacks of Aeslim, the incarnation of Fury 
(Sayast Id-Say ast, viii. 18, xviii. 3f.) ; it is especi- 
ally obnoxious to demons, whose power it impairs 
(Dlnkart, iii. 82) it is the second of the seven 
good works of religion, and its neglect the fourth 
of the thirty heinous sins, and it is the ninth of 
the thirty-three_ ways of gaining heaven (Dlnd-i 
Mdinog-i-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxvi. 7, xxxvii. 12). It is 
even said to have been prescribed by Zarathushtra 
as the eighth of his ten admonitions to mankind 
(Dlnkart, iii. 195 ; cf. Selections of Zdt-Sparam, 
xxiii. 13), and to arrange it is a work of merit 
(Ddtistdn-l Dinlk, Ixxviii. 19). In a word, from it 
is to arise ‘complete progress in the world . . . 
even unto the time of the renovation of the uni- 
verse’ (ih. Ixxvii. 6f.). 

These Pahlavi texts, however, cost no light on 
the precise connotation of the term. Yet there 
are references in this literature which are the re- 
verse of ambiguous. The Pahlavi synopsis of the 
18th fargar\ of the lost Avesta VaraStmdnsar 
Nask clearly refers to the xvctokdas of brother 
and sister (Dlnkar(, ix. xli. 27), ‘ and that of tlie 
2lBt/oryar( of the lost Bakd Nask to the wedlock 
of father and daughter (ib. Ixvii. 7, 9).“ The most 
explicit statement is found in the account of a 
controversy between a Zoroastrian theologian and 
a Jewish objector, recorded in Dlnkart, iii. 82 (tr. 
West, pp. 399-410) : 

'Tbo consummation of the mutual assistance of men Is 
EbvCtOkdas. , . . That union • • . is . . . that with near kins- 
folk, and, among near kinsfolk, that with those next-of-kin ; 
and the mutual connection of the three kinds of nearest kin— 
which are father and daughter, son and she who bore him, and 
brother and sister — is the most complete that I have considered.* 

These three forms are illustrated, respectively, by 
the union between Ahura Mazda and his daughter 
Spenta Armaiti (cf. on Ys. xlv. 4, above ; and on its 
probable origin as a cosmogonic myth of the lepbs 
ydpos of Heaven and Earth, cf. L. H. Gray, AliTV 
vii. [1904] 367), from which sprang the primeval 
being Gfij’omart ; by the return of some of the seed 
of the dying GayOmart to Spenta Arm.aiti (cf. also 
Bundahxin, xv. 1 ; Ddtistdn-l-Dlnlk, Ixiv. 6 ; al- 
Blruni, p. 107), resulting in the birth of the first 
human pair, Masye and Alasyixoi ; and by their i)ro- 
lilic union (cf. also Dlnkart, Tli. i. 10, Ddtistan-l- 
Dlnlk, xxxvii. 82, Ixv., Ixxvii. 4f.).* 

In the 8th chapter of a Pahla^’i Bivayat, probably' 

1 The statement that Ar;5-i-nr5f 'had seven sisters, and all 
these seven sisters were ns wives ol VIraf ' (Ar{d-l- KfnV Ndmak, 
U. 1-3, 7-10 ; scarcely earlier tlian the 6th cent. A.n.) may be 
compared, but is not absolutely certain in mea^nc fft'est. 
p. 397t.). 

s So West, p. 397 ; later {SEE xxxvii. [1892) SS2) ho retrans- 
lates the passape so that xvitdkdas is not necessarily implied. 

3 Anotlier stock argument for brothcr-and-sistcr marriage was 
found in the legend of the union of the primeval twins Yim-a 
and his sister (Pahlavi Y’im and Timnk; see Iliind. xxiii. 1, 
and West, SEE xviii. 418 f.), which is not mentioned in tlic 
extant Avesta, though it evidently dates from the Indo-Iranlan 
period, since it forms the theme of Kigveda x. 10. 
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■iVTitten beWeen the Arab conijuest of Persia and 
the 16th cent., fonnd preceding the Ddtistdn-i- 
Dinik in many ^ISS, there is a lengthy polemic in 
favour of xvetokdas, there ■written xvetoddt {ed. 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabar, Pahlavi Rivdyat ac- 
compamjing the Dddisidn-t-DiniJc, Bombay, 1913, 
pp. 9-21, tr. in extracts West, iSB^xviii. 415-423). 
Defending it by the old examples of Ahura Mazda 
and Spenta Armaiti and of Masye and Masyaoi, 
it declares that, when contracted with mother, 
daughter, or sister, xvetokdas is superior in religi- 
ons merit even to the ceremonial worship of Ahura 
Mazda, the replenishing of the sacred fire, or show- 
ing becoming reverence to a priest, and that it 
saves the most heinous sinner from hell. 

When the millennium is about to dawn, ‘all mankind will 
perform KhvStftd&d, and every fiend ■will perish through the 
miracle and power of KhvStfldid.’ The first time that a man 
practises it, *a thousand demons ■wUl die, and two thousand 
wizards and ■witches . . . and when he goes near to it four 
times, it is knoim that the man and woman become perfect. 
. . . Whoever keeps one year in a marriage of KhvCtfidSd 
becomes just as though one-third of all this world . . . had 
been given by him . . . unto a righteous man. . . . And when 
he keeps four years in his marriage, and his [funeral] ritual is 
performed, it is known that his soul thereby goes unto the 
supreme heaven (garfldmln) ; and when the ritual is not per- 
formed, it goes thereby to the ordinary heaven (vahishW).' The 
good deeds of those who observe xvitdkdas are a hundred times 
more efficacious than the same deeds performed by other pious 
men ; and the penalty for dissuading from it is heU. 

From certain passages in the same chapter it 
is very e^vident that xvetokdas in the narrow sense 
here advocated was by no means pleasing to the 
Parsi community. 

Thus, when Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra held colloquy, 
' Zaratflsht spoke thus : “ Which duty and good work shall I do 
first?" Aflharmazd spoke thus: “ Khv8tfla4d.” . . . ZaratCisht 
spoke unto Aflliarmazd thus: ‘‘ In my eyes it is an evil (vadO) 
which is performed.” . . . AObarmazd spoke thus: ‘‘In my 
eyes, also, it is just as In thine; but — since nothing is so 
perfect that there is no evii mixed with it — ‘ ‘‘ it should not 
seem so’” (West, p. 423). 

As early as the date of composition of Dlnkart, 
iii, 82, however, there are indications that xvetokdas 
had come to hear its present meaning of marriage 
of first cousins, and this is the teaching of more 
modem Parsi Rivayats (West, pp. 404, 425 f.) and 
the practice of Zoroastrians at the present day. 

The Parsi theory of the origin of xvaetvadatha 
is fairly clear. The Dinkar^ holds (iii. 82) that its 
basis was a desire to preserve purity of race, to 
increase the compatibility of husband and wife, 
and to increase the affection for children, which 
would be felt in redoubled measure for offspring 
so wholly of the same family. Another reason — 
doubtless well founded, especially after the Arab 
conq^uest — was that marriage outside the family 
might tend to reli^ous laxity and even to perver- 
sion to another faith {Rivdyat viii., tr. West, 
p. 416 f.). As a matter of fact, however, these 
arguments are inadequate to explain the real 
ongin, and the suggestion of Justi {GIrP ii. 435) 
that the source is to bo found in Egypt (cf. ‘ Egyp- 
tian ’ section, above) is equally improbable. 

There is no evidence that incestuous xvaetvadatha 
was kno^wn in the Avesta,^ and it is not until 
Pahlavi writings of the 6th-9th centuries that it is 
unmistakably advocated (West, p. 427 f.). At the 
same time, the testimony of the Greek and Latin 
■Inters cannot be ignored ; and, ■while we may 
grant, for the sake of argument, that in the later 
SasMian period there ■was vital religious reason 
for incestuous xvaetvadatha, as set forth by the 
Dlnkart and the Rivdyat, no such reason can be 
alleged for the Achmmenian and succeeding periods. 
It is clear, moreover, that incestuous xvaetvadatha 
was then not restricted to noble and royal families, 

1 It !j trao that tha Pahlavi summaries of lost Avesta texts 
affirm In them the presence of this tjpe of xvaltradatha (see 
above, p. 457:>), but tha baseless reading of xvaltvadatha into I's. 
xlv. 4 by the I’ahlavl commentator (above, p. 457») hints that wa 
cannot repose implicit confidence In the accuracy of these sum- 
marlee. 


but that it was also practised ividely among the 
common people. On the other hand, the present 
writer knows at present of no cases in the historic 
(as distinguished from the legendary) period of 
Zoroastrianism, except the Sasanian royal instance 
mentioned above, and the marriage of Jlilirum- 
gushnasp. 

We must also note that incest was abhorrent to 
the Indian branch of the Indo-Iranian family (for 
the strong exogamy of India see J. Jolly, Reclit und 
Sitte \_ = GIAP ii. 8], Strasshurg, 1896, p. 62f.).i 
Among the other Indo-European peoples the Greeks 
permitted marriage between uncles and nieces, 
nephews and aunts, and half-brothers and half- 
sisters on the paternal side (see ‘ Greek ’ section, 
above, § 2 ) ; the ancient Prussians and Lithuanians 
are said to have allorved marriage with any kins- 
woman except one’s own mother (0. Schrader, Real- 
lex. der indogerm, Altertumskxinde, Strasshurg, 
1901, p. 909 f. ) ; and equal licence is ascribed to 
the ancient Irish (cf. ‘ (Jeltic ’ section, above). 

There remain, then, two hypotheses on the origin 
of incestuous xuaefvatfafAa. (a) It may be derived 
from a non-Indo-European people. This is the 
theory maintained by Moulton (pp. 204-208), who 
holds that the custom was Magian, and so neither 
Indo-European nor Semitic (cf. ib. chs. ■vi.-'vii., and 
art. Maqi) — not Iranian at all. (6) Without deny- 
ing or even criticizing Moulton’s very plausible, 
even probable, theory, it may be suggested that 
the practice was genuinely Persian. In view of 
the extremely primitive character of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples, rvho have, not without reason, been 
claimed as those who have retained most truly the 
original type of Indo-European civilization (S. Feist, 
Kultur . . . der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 478 ; 
0. Schrader, Sprachvergleichxtng und Urgesch.\ 
Jena, 1907, ii. 129 f. ; and art. Aryan Keligion, 
passim), the occurrence among them— as among 
the almost equally primitive ancient Irish— of what 
is practically identical with incestuous xvaitva- 
datha is certainly significant. On this hypothesis, 
Zarathnshtra’s reformation did away with xvaetva- 
datha, as with so much else of the older Iranism 
which his loftier teaching rejected ; but, when the 
more ancient folk-religion returned, it restored 
xvaetvadatha, together with many other things 
that had been discarded. In the present state of 
our knowledge the writer does not attempt to de- 
cide between these hypotheses ; he merely presents 
his own for what it may be worth. 

Whatever the origin of incestuous xvaetvadatha, 
— which is perhaps nothing but endogamy carried 
to its extreme — so much is clear: pure Zoroas- 
trianism never knew it ; it was practised by non- 
Zoroastrian Persians ; it was advocated at least 
during the Sasanian and early Arab periods by a 
Magianized priesthood ; it appears to have then 
been a theoretical ideal, prompted by the religious 
and politieal situation of the period, rather than an 
actual practice ; it was constantly resisted (even ns 
an ideal) by a large — and, doubtless, ever increas- 
ing — ^body of the faithful ; it has disappeared. It 
had a certain justification during the days of -Arno 
persecution, and Parsis should recognize this. It 
has been one of the cheap taunts of the type flung 
against every religion by the ignorant or malevo- 
lent outsider, and no Parsi can be_ reproached for 
sensitiveness on the subject. Yet it was at worst 


1 The instance of Yama and YamI, already 
It militate against this; for In the hyan Kigve<la X. lu ( 
lich see especially L. von Schroder, Mvstenum und Mmutim 
igveda, Leipzig, 1008, p. 276£r.)Yama manifests eitrc^ re- 
ctance to the union. The problem involved was 
c human race from a primeval pair of tmn^ Ms 
marks apply to the myth of Brahmi’s union with his da 8 • 

cosmogonic myth comparable irith the qplit -a. 

izda and Spenta Armaiti, noted above (d- Ihgv^, ncta 
xliL 13, 1. Ixi. 6 a., and especially Muir, Ong. SantirU i ezit, 
[1872] 107-114, Iv. 11873] 45-48). 
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merely a temporary excrescence, never a real tenet ; 
and it was repudiated, no doubt, as intensely by 
Zarathushtra as by his modern followers. 

3. Old Persian. — Concerning the specifically Old 
Persian marriage rites we possess only meagre 
information. Strabo tells us (p. 733) that marriages 
were performed at the beginning of the vernal 
equinox, and that before the bridegroom went to 
the nuptial couch he ate an apple or camel marrow, 
but nothing else during the whole day. We also 
learn from Arrian (ATmb. vii. iv. 7) that a seat of 
honour {dp6vos) was provided for the groom, and 
that his prospective bride came ‘ after the cups had 
gone round’ {/terd riv ttAtov), being welcomed by 
her husband with the giving of the rirfit hand and 
a kiss. Naturally a banquet formed part of the 
wedding (Est 2’® ; Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 2). 

To the Scythians (g.v.), at least some of whom 
were Iranians, the Greeks ascribed the practice of 
each man having free access to the Avives of his 
fellow-tribesmen, although Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 
104) restricts this to the Massagetm and Agathyrsi. 
The latter were possibly Iranian (E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 ; cf. 
W. Tomasohek, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 764 f.); the 
former are considered Iranian — their name is cer- 
tainly so — by J. Marquart (Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. vonEran, Gdttingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, 
ii. 77 f., 240, EranSahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 156), 
though this is doubted by Minns (p. Ill), who, 
probably rightly, regards tnem as ‘ a mixed collec- 
tion of tribes without an ethnic unity.’ In any 
event, as he says (p. 93), this form of marriage 
(for other Indo-European instances of which see H. 
Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, p. 703 ; 
Schrader, Beallex. p. 634) is probably non-Aryan. 

See, further, art. FAMILY (Persian). 

LlTEBATima— B. Brisson, De rtgioPersarumprincipatxi, ed. 
J. H. Lederlln, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 167 f., 491-498; A. Rapp, 
ZDllO XX. [1860] 107-114 ; F. ^legel, JSrdn. AUerlhumthunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, ill. 077-681 ; W. Geiger, Ostlran. Kultur im 
Allertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 240-249 ; F. Justl, OIrP U. 
[1904] 434-437 ; Dosabhai Framil Karaka, Bist. of the Pareis, 
London, 1884, i. 170-188 ; Jlvanji Jamshedjl Modi, ifarriage 
Customs of the Parsees, Bombay, 1900 ; Darab Peshotan San- 
Jana, The Alleged Practice of Ncxt-of-Kin Marriages in Old 
Iran, London, 1888 ; L. C. Casartelli, Philosophy of the Maz- 
dayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 1889, pp. 
160-100, and SOR iii. [1889] 109-174, 200-204; J. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. 120-134 ; H. Hiibscbmann, 
ZDMO xlili. [1889] 300-312; E. W. West, ‘The Meaning of 
Khv6tOb-das or KhvttOdld,' SEE xadil. [1882] 339-430; J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 204-208; 
the Patmanak-t-KatoJc-xMaVi, or ‘ Marriage Contract is ed. by 
Jaraaspji Minocbeheril Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi Texts Con- 
tained in the Codex ME, Bombay, 1897-1913, pp, 141-143, tr. ib, 
Introd. pp. 47-49. LOOTS H. GRAY. 

MARRIAGE (Japanese and Korean). — I. 
Japan. — From ancient times marriage and 
marriage reflations have been considered im- 
portant by the Japanese people. Both ideas and 
legal reflations concerning marriage, however, 
seem to have passed through three distinct stages : 
(1) that of the age of the Taiho-ryo (a.d. 701-1192), 
much influenced by Chinese morals and laws ; (2) 
that of feudalism (from the end of the 12th cent, 
to the Meiji era), moulded by bushido, Japanese 
knightly morality, to a much higher development ; 
and (3) that of the period since the Kestoration, 
characterized by Christian influences. 

I. Consent of parties. — The chief point of differ- 
ence between Japanese and Western marriage laws 
may be found in the family system. From the 
earliest times the Japanese people have been 
grouped in families as social units, to one of which 
every individual belongs, and in each family there 
is a head, who governs the rest. The authority of 
the head {pairia potestas) has varied from age to 
age, but in general may be said to have been 
strong in ancient times and to have weakened in 
recnut years. The family in the time of the 


Taiho-ryo was often very large, including over one 
hundred persons, but the numbers gradually de- 
creased, until at present a family usually consists 
of only five or six individuals. Marriage under 
such a system not only brings changes in the 
status of the contracting parties, but also means 
the removal of a member of one group to another. 
In other words, marriaf is an act between a man 
and a woman and also between two famUies. 
Therefore, when a marriage is to take place, not 
only the free contract of the parties is required, but 
also the consent of the heads of the two families. 

From the time of the Taiho-ryo to that of the 
Meiji era, a marriage engagement was first made 
between the parents of the parties, and often the 
consent of the parties was not required, for filial 
obedience was considered one of the highest and 
noblest virtues. Lately, with the development of 
the idea of freedom, the point of view has some- 
what changed ; according to the regulations of the 
present civil code, it is necessary to have the free 
consent of the parties in addition to the consent of 
the parents. Moreover, when a man reaches the 
age of thirty and a woman that of twenty-five, the 
law no longer requires the consent of the parents 
for the sanction of marriage. 

2. Caste. — While caste in the strict sense of the 
term never existed in Japan, by the Taiho-ryo 
a humble class, which was not allowed to inter- 
marry with others, was recognized, and the child 
of such a marriage belonged to tbe humble class. 
During the feudal age the people were divided into 
lords, knights, and commoners including farmers, 
artisans, and merchants ; and intermarriage re- 
quired special permission. A marriage between 
members of the lordly class required sanction from 
the central government until 1871. According to 
the Taiho-ryo, Buddhist priestesses were not 
allowed to marry ; and one who transgressed was 
sent to a far island or put to death 5 but this ban 
was abolished in 1872. 

3. Age of consent — At the time of tbe Taiho- 
ryo a male was allowed to many at the age of 
16 and a female at 13 ; but the present civil code 
requires the age of 17 for the male and 15 for the 
female. There has been no prohibition of marriage 
on account of old age. 

4. Monogamy. — Old laws and customs in Japan 
forbade multiple marriages, but not concubinage. 
According to the Taiho-ryo, concubines occupied 
the position of relatives in the second degree, and 
no limitation was made as to their number. The 
child by a concubine held an inheritance right. 
The custom of concubinage was prevalent among 
the noble and rich, and society did not condemn it. 
Moreover, in the opinion of some, concubinage 
was considered necessary, with the existing family- 
system, in order to preserve the family line from 
possible extinction. In the Meiji era, however, 
through the influence of Christianity, the idea of 
monogamy became strong ; and in 1882 concubinage 
ceased to be recognized by law, though the long- 
established custom still lingers to some extent. 

5. Second marriage. — When a marriage con- 
tract has been dissolved by divorce or the death of 
one of the parties, a second marriage is permitted. 
In ancient times, however, the proverb ‘ A chaste 
woman never sees two men ’ had great force ; and 
for a woman to refrain from re-marriage was re- 
garded ns a beautiful virtue. There were not a 
few women who cut off their hair, or became 
priestesses, or committed suicide, on hearing of 
the death of their husbands in battle. Such forms 
of devotion gradually declined ; and the civil code 
does not forbid a woman to re-marry, merely 
requiring six months to elapse betiveen the dis- 
solution of the first marriage and the consum- 
mation of the second. 
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6. Marriage of adulterers. — man and ■woman, 
either of ■whom has been divorced or sentenced to 
be divorced on account of adultery -with the other, 
may not marry — a prohibition ■wliich has existed 
since the time of the Taiho-ryo. Social disapproval 
of such union is very severe ; and, even ■when the 
husband or ■wife forgives and consents, the pro- 
hibition is binding and cannot be evaded, so that 
those found thus married are separated by law. 

7. Marriage of relatives. — Marriage between 
near relatives in direct and collateral lines is 
forbidden for the sake of health and protection 
from degeneracy. The marriage of cousins, or of 
a widow or widower with a brother or sister of the 
deceased, is not prohibited ; and such marriages 
are not rare. 

8. Relation of husband and ■wife. — In olden 
times the rights of a husband were very far- 
reaching, and a wife who obeyed her husband 
absolutely was considered virtuous. Men were 
held in high regard, while women were not. 
Lately the position of woman has improved, but 
even yet, ■when a wife makes a contract, she has 
to get her husband’s consent in many cases, and 
the wife’s property is always under the super- 
vision of her husband while they are married. In 
Japan a woman’s private property is very limited; 
and those who possess property in addition to their 
dresses and ornaments are very few ; for, accord- 
ing to the law of succession, all property is inherited 
by the eldest son, and only in the case of disinherit- 
ance or of there being no son by marriage or 
adoption can the woman inherit in regular succes- 
sion. Thus, as a rule, the wife has no property, 
but is dependent upon her husband for support. 
Some change, therefore, must be made in the law 
of succession if the position of woman is to be 
materially raised. 

9. Engagement and ceremony of marriage. — 
The customs as well as the laws of marriage in 
Japan have passed through a series of changes. 
In ancient times marriage by sale and marriage by 
capture were common ; but from the time of the 
Taiho-ryo customs gradually became more refined. 
There is in Japan, however, no custom of direct 
personal engagement or of previous personal 
acquaintanceship. Such things would be regarded 
as disgraceful by all Japanese above the middle 
class, for a formal marriage is always arranged 
by a match-maker who renders service to the 
parties and parents. When consent is given and 
the engagement made, gifts are exchanged, and 
a mamage-contraot is considered to have taken 
place. Then, upon an auspicious day, the wedding 
ceremony is performed, usually at the home of 
the bridegroom at night. The marriage inter- 
mediary, escorting the bride in her best attire, 
takes his seat at an appointed place, and the bride 
and bridegroom drink wine, exchanging cups nine 
times. This constitutes the entire ceremony, after 
which the bride and bridegroom are introduced to 
relatives and friends at a wedding dinner. No 
religious or legal form is required, except that, 
by the present civil code, notification must be 
made to a registrar in order that the marriage 
may be officially sanctioned. With the coming of 
Christianity marriages are increasingly performed 
in churches ; and recently the custom has arisen 
of holding services at Shinto shrines. The la^vy, 
however, requires no religious sanction, as it is 
only a civil marriage that is officially recognized. 

to. Divorce. — Before the promulgation of the 
present civil code (1896-93), divorce, or, rather, 
repudiation, was very easily secured at the hus- 
band’s ^vill. No legal procedure was necessary 
beyond the husband’s Avrit ■with his signature, 
but tlm law fixed seven causes, one of which must 
exist in order to make the repudhim efiective. 


Thus the power of the husband was somewhat 
curtailed ; but only the husband could repudiate. 
The present code recognizes two forms of divorce 
by mutual consent, and by judicial decree. The 
former requires only the mutual consent of the 
parties, while the latter requires an act of the court 
upon the contested request of one of the parties. 
This form of legal divorce must be for some one 
of certain causes ireoognized by law, and becomes 
operative only after judicial judgment has been 
given. Statistics for 1903 show the total number 
of marriages to have been 8,683,168 and of 
divorces 60,376, i.e. about 7 divorces out of 1000 
marriages. Only judicial divorces, however, are 
given in statistics, and by far the greater number 
are by mutual consent. 

II. Judicial separation. — This system does not 
exist in Japan. 

II. Korea. — In Korea marriage is according to 
the old custom. Early marriage prevails, and 
government control has had but little eifect, 
though upon several occasions laws have been 
issued, even setting the age for marriage at 20 
for men and 16 for women. It is usual for a girl 
of 12 or 13 years to marry a boy of 10 or less. 
Wives are usually a few years older than their 
husbands. Second marriage is not prohibited, but 
is considered a disgrace by most ; and those above 
the middle class never re-marry. Arrangements 
for marriage are made by fathers, grandfathers, 
or elder brothers and relatives in authority ; and 
the wishes of those who are to be married are 
not taken into account. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the home of the bride, and it is not 
necessary to notify a civil officer. Only the 
husband can divorce, and the wife has no way of 
refusal. There is no system of divorce by consent, 
but by the new law, since annexation, a way has 
been opened for a wife to seek divorce. The 
number of marriages made in 1912 was 121,993, 
and that of divorces only 9058. 


LiTERAiariE. — Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Wojnen, 
London, 1005; D. KikucM, Japanese Education, do. 1009, 
cb. xviii., ‘ Position ol Women o. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, do. 1002; L. W. Kiichler, ‘JlarrinKe in Japin, In 
TASJ xiii. [1S85], pt i. pp. 114-137; Donglas Siaden, A 
Japanese Marriage, London, 1004 ; Inazo Nitobd, The 
Japanese Nation, London and New York, 1012. 

T. NAKAJniA. 

MARRIAGE (Jewish).—* Every man is bound 
to marry a tvife in order to beget children, and ho 
who fails of this duty is as one who sheds blood, 
diminishes the Image [of God], and causes the 
Divine Presence (sh^khinah) to depart from Israel 
-;thu3 runs the rule in the Code of Qaro (Shftlhun 
'Arukh, Ebhcn hd-ezer, i. 1). It is based on ancient 
Kabbinic (Tannaitic) prescription (,Y‘bhatn6th, 63b, 
64a), itself inferred from well-known Biblical texts 
(esp. Gn 9“ combined with following verse), and it 
is emphasized by the somewhat later apophthegms : 
‘Whoever has no ■wife rests without blessing ; 
such a one ‘ is not called a man ’ (16. 626). JIarriago 
■was the means by which the human race imprinted 
on the generations the divine image; it, with the 
consequent domestic felicity, was the e.xprcssipii 
of true manhood. It was the basis of the sopi.al 
order, and thus its regulation was, in Kabbimc 
opinion, one of the chief diflerences between 
and primitive systems (cf. jMaimonides, Ishutn, 
i.). The social obligation was strengthened by 
Messianic hopes: ‘the son of David — i.c. the 
Messiah — will not come until all souls 
for earthly life have been bom’ {Y’Mi. o.^). 
Though the purpose of marriage was the begetting 
of children, other aspects of marital life were juiy 
appreciated (see art. Family [Jewish]; and c. 
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Marriaqo and Divorce, New York, 1901, p. 13 • > 
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London, 1896, p. 114). Very profound is the 
Rabbinic view that man’s yescr is in this instance 
the cause of good ; but for his passions man would 
not build a house, nor marry a wife, nor beget 
children {Genesis Mahbd, ch. ix.). Man, in Rab- 
binic theology, is impelled by two yS^ers ( ‘ impulses,’ 
‘inclinations’), one good and one evil, both of 
which are to be used in turning him to the love of 
God {SifrS on Rt 6°, Mislindh B^rukhtiK, ix. 6). 
The bodily passions are not in themselves evil (cf. 
F. C. Porter, ‘Yefcr Hara,’ in Yale Bicentenary 
vol. of Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 
1901, pp. 91-156, and M. Lazarus, Ethics of Juda- 
ism, Eng. tr., Philadeljihia, 1901, ii. 79 ff.) ; Torah 
was the means by which the control of passion 
and its direction into holy ends were effected 
(cf. Mainionides, Guide of the Perplexed, iii. 33). 
The Rabbinic theory of marital intercourse is 
summed up ideally and, in a sense, mystically in 
the saying : ‘ Three are associated in every human 
being : God, father, and mother ’ (Qiddxishin, 306). 

With regard to the authority of parents in 
arranging the marriages of their children while 
minors see ERE v. 742“. When the parties were 
adult, the consent of parents was not necessary to 
make a marriage valid (Maimonides, tshiith, vii.), 
but, as Mielziner adds, 

‘In consequence of the high respect and veneration, however, 
in which father and mother have ever been held among Israel' 
ites, the cases of contracting marriages without the parents* 
consent fortunately belong to the rarest exceptions ’ (p. 09). 

Early marriages, arranged by the parents, were 
long considered a valuable aid to morals. The 
legal age for valid marriage was the age of puberty, 
but the usual age of the bridcOToom in Talmudic 
times was 18 to 20 (S. Krauss, Talmudische Archil- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1910-11, ii. 28). A Jewish court 
would often put pressure on a man over 20 to 
compel him to take a wife (Ebhen hdiczer, i. 2), 
but such pressure was not apjilied in the case of 
students, rvhile (as the gloss ad loc. points out) in 
modem times all attempts at compulsory marriages 
have become obsolete. Curiously enough, no rule is 
stated with regard to the age of the bride. Girls 
were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year, and at various times very- 
youthful marriages have prevailed (see Abrahams, 
oh. ix. ). In recent times, while, on the whole, Jews 
probably marry at a somewhat earlier age than the 
general population, assimilation in social customs 
is modifying differences (statistics in JE viii. 339). 
The general impression prevails that Jews more 
frequently than others many their cousins. Inter- 
marriage between J ews and Christians has increased 
(statistics in JE vi. 612). No section of Jewish 
opinion favours marriages between parties who 
are not of the same religion, the difficulties of 
the education of the children and the disturb- 
ance of the home hamiony being felt to offer 
strong objections. There is no bar, however, to 
the religious solemnization of a marriage with 
full Jewish rites in the case of proselytes to the 
synagogue. 

The Biblical ‘ degrees ’ were maintained in later 
Jewish law, with certain extensions {Y‘bh. 21 ; 
Mainionides, Ishuth, i. 6 ; Mielziner, p. 37), the 
latter being partly theoretical prolongations of 
lineal ascendants and descendants ; but in one case 
a ‘now degree homogeneous to the Biblical was 
added ’ ; for, ‘ while the Mosaic Law [Lv 18“] ex- 
pressly forbids only the fathers brother’s ivife, 
the Talmudic Law adds also the mother’s brother’s 
wife, and, besides, the father’s uterine brother’s 
■wife’ (Mielziner, p. 38). The Karaites (see ERE 
vui. G63“) imposed still further rigours on the 
marriage law. 

The general question of the relation between 
Jewish marriages and the ci'vil law of England is 


historically and legally considered in the mono- 
graph of H. S. Q. Henriques, Jewish Marriages 
and English Law, London, 1909. It may in 
general be said that, while orthodox Jews main- 
tain some disabilities not upheld by the law of 
the land, no Jews permit marriages which, though 
allowed by Jewish law, are forbidden by the civil 
law. Thus, though marriage with a deceased 
■wife’s sister is valid in Jewish law, such a marriage 
was never solemnized in England while English 
law disallowed it. So, too, though by Jewish law 
a man may marry his niece (though a woman 
may not marry her nephew), no such marriage 
would be performed by Jewish rites, since English 
law forbids such a union. But, where the Jewish 
law is more severe than the English, the severity 
is in most cases maintained, though the tendency 
in Jewish liberal organizations is toward equalizing 
Jewish custom with civil conditions. The ortho- 
dox Jews do not permit a kdhen — t.e. one tracing 
descent from the ancient priestly family — to wed 
a divorced woman ; nor would tue re-marriage of 
a divorced person be solemnized by the orthodox 
synagogue unless a divorce had also been obtained 
from a Beth Din (Jeuush ecclesiastical court). On 
the other hand, the levirate marriage, which was 
no longer in general use (though a few instances 
are recorded) at the beginning of the Christian 
era (the Sadducean question in Mt 2'2“ was prob- 
ably theoretical), has now lost all vogue [EbJicn 
hu-ezer, clxv., and commentaries ; JE vi. 171). In 
the case of a childless widow the brother-in-law 
goes through the ceremony of h&lt^dh (Bt 25’"'°), 
which frees her to marry a stranger (Mielziner, 

S . 64 f. ; JE vi, 170 f., where the rite is illustrated). 

n the levirate marriage see, further, I. Mattuok, 
in Studies in Jeurish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. 
210; on marriages between uncle and niece, S. 
Krauss, t6. p. 165. 

Except for rare cases in countries where Muham- 
madan law prevails, monogamy is enforced by both 
law and custom among J ews, although neither Bible 
nor Talmud formally forbids polygamy (for the 
Talmudic evidence see Krauss, ii. 27). Only in 
the case of the levirate marriage did the Penta- 
teuch actually ordain a second marriage, and, ns 
has been mentioned above, the levirate marriage 
fell into disuse. That monogamy was the Biblical 
ideal is shown by Gn 2-*, Pr and the whole 

tendency of the Song of Songs (cf. A. Harper, 
Song of Solomon, Cambridge, 1802, p. xxxiv) ; and 
the same conclusion must be drawn from the pro- 
phetic imagery in which marriage typiCes the 
relation between the one God and the unique people 
Israel. Polygamy survived among the Jews into 
the Christian era (see references in JE viii. 658), 
but monogamy was then and thereafter the general 
rule. The difficulty was that, as the end of 
marriage was the begetting of children, childless 
marriages were no fuJOlment of that end, and in 
case of the wife’s sterility the older authorities 
were divided in view as to the relative ad^visabUity 
of insisting on divorce or of permitting a second 
simultaneous marriage (on this and several other 
questions of Jewish marriage and divorce, see the 
writer’s evidence before the Divorce Commission) ; 
but by the beginning of the 11th cent, monogamy 
was made the binding and absolute rule for all 
western Jews (Abrahams, ch. ■vii.). 

The ancient and mediceval preliminaries to 
marriage have, in modem times, lost much of their 
old significance. Betrothal {crjisin or qiddusMn) 
in Rabbinic law was not a mere agreement or 
contract for a future marriage {nissilin) ; though 
not involving the actual pririleges or responsi- 
bilities of the married state, betrothal was so far 
the initiation of maiTiage tliat it could be termin- 
ated only by death or divorce. 
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* Faithlessness on thspart ot the betrothed female was treated 
IS adultery. Without having been formally divorced, she 
could not enter a marriage contract with another person ; it 
entered upon it was void ’ (ilielziner, p. 77; on the status of 
the betrothed woman in the Ist and 2nd centuries a-b., cf. 
A. Buchler, in Festschrift za Israel Lewy's 70len Gehurlstag, 
Breslau, 1911, p. 110). 

Since the 16th cent, the two ceremonies of betrothal 
and marriage have been performed on the same 
day, though in Talmudic times a year might inter- 
vene between them {Blishndh, ^idcliishtn, v. 2). 
The legal betrothal was always preceded by an 
‘ engagement’ (shtddukhtn), and this ‘ engagement’ 
gradually replaced the older betrothal. Often a 
professional match-maker (shddkhati) was employed 
in the Dliddle Ages, and the custom is still in some 
vogue (Abrahams, p. 170 f.). The ceremonies of 
marriage now include the older betrothal and 
marriage rites. The essence of the marriage 
ceremony is the presentation by the bridegroom to 
the bride, in the presence of two witnesses, of an 
object of value, and the recital of the formula: 
‘ Be thou consecrated unto me by this [ring] accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.’ The marriage 
rite was and is invalid without the bride’s consent 
— her consent is formally stated in the k^thubhdh 
(see below) ; but, until recent times, she took a 
passive part in the ceremony, the formula being 
spoken by the man only. In some orthodox and 
in most liberal synagogues the bride’s part is now 
more active. For the validity of a marriage the 
presence of a Kabbi is not essential, but such 
presence is usual, and so are other ceremonies : the 
use of a ring and a canopy {huppah), the breaking 
of a glass, the recital of the J^thiibhdh, and the 
repetition of the ‘ Seven Benedictions.’ 

The ring, now so usual in Jewish weddings, is 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but was introduced 
in the Gaonic age (A. Harkavy, T^skubhCth hag- 
g^dntm, Berlin, 1887, § 65), perhaps in the 7th cen- 
tury. The ring replaced the older gift of money 
or of an article of value ; it must not contain gems 
(Abrahams, p. 183), and need not be of gold. Pos- 
sibly the use of the ring was derived from Rome, 
just as the objection to marriages between Passover 
and Pentecost corresponds to the Roman prohibi- 
tion of marriages in Slay (J. Landsberger, m Jiid. 
Zeitschrift fur Wissetisch. und Lebcn, vii. [1869] 
81). In the Middle Ages Friday was a favourite 
day for Jewish marriages, though the Talmud 
objected to such a choice. Wednesday was also a 
common day for virgins, and Thursday for widows. 
In modem times there are no restrictions as to 
days of the week, except that marriages are not 
celebrated on Sabbaths or festivals. In the ortho- 
dox sjmagogues marriages are stiU not performed 
(except on specified dates) between Passover and 
Pentecost, nor on certain anniversaries of a mourn- 
ful nature. During the marriage ceremony the 
ring is put on the forefinger of the bride’s right 
hand ; she afterwards removes it and places it on 
the customary finger of the left hand. Marriages 
are now frequently celebrated in the synagogue, 
though there is no loss of validity if the cere- 
mony occurs elsewhere, as is widely the custom 
in America. The whole problem as to the place 
where Jewish marriages may be celebrated is 
treated by L. Low in his Gesammelte Schriften, 
where many other Jeuish marriage questions, 
historical, social, and legal, are also discussed 
(iii., Szegedin, 1893, pp. 13-334). 

The bride and bridegroom usually stand under 
a huppCth, or ‘ canopy,’ during the marriage cere- 
mony ; the rite has been abrogated in some of 
the modem Jewish congregations. Originally the 
hxtppdh was the marriage chamber, into which 
the bridal pair were conducted after a procession ; 
but it is now merely symbolical, and consists of 
four upright posts covered by an aivning of silk 


or tapestry (for details see Abrahams, p. 193; for 
illustrations, JE-n. 504 ff.). A regular preliminary 
of the ceremony is the signing by the bridegroom 
of the kfthubkdh (lit. ‘ -writing ’), or marriage con- 
tract (for the ordinary wording sea Mielziner, 
p. 87), which sets forth the amount payable to 
the wife in case of the husband’s death or the 
avife’s divorce, and in olden times often rehearsed 
the \vife’s do-wry, in respect of which, as of the 
husband’s settlement, the k’thubhah conferred on 
her an inalienable claim on her husband’s property. 
The wife had considerable rights over her own pro- 
perty (see Mielziner, p. 104 b), and the bthubhah 
protected those rights, and also formed a potent 
restraint against rash divorces. Mielziner’s state- 
ment (p. 89) that the kfthfibhdh is ‘ now almost 
entirely dispensed ivith,’ refers only to certain 
American and other reform congregations; it is 
still retained in most Jewish marriages, though it 
has little legal significance in many coimtries. 
The kfthubhdh is ancient, being perhaps referred 
to in To 7“ ; it is certainly as old as the beginning 
of the Ist cent. B.C. (K‘thubh6th, 82b ; Abrahams, 
p. 207, note 2 ; E. N. Adler, in JE -vii. 474 ; for 
the earliest instance of the terms of the -wife’s 
jointure the reader may refer to L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, New York, 1909, ii. 72). In Oriental 
lands the kfthubhdh often included a solemn 
undertaking by the bridegroom to observe strictly 
the law of monogamy (see Abrahams, p. 120, and 
the document publisned by him in Jews? College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 101). 

Of the many marriage customs which have pre- 
vailed in Jewish marriages one deserves special 
mention. The bridegroom breaks a glass, but 
the meaning of the rite is uncertain. Some have 
seen in it a symbolical allusion to the close of the 
ante-nuptial condition, but ‘the most acceptable 
theory is that the custom arose from ... a desire 
to keep even men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts, and on the other hand from the never- 
forgotten memory of the mourning for Zion’ (see 
Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. ccxvii). The memory of 
Zion is frequently recalled in the Jewish wedding 
hymns and songs (on which see Abrahams, p. 188 f., 
and ‘ Hebrew Love Songs,’ in Book of Delight, 
Philadelphia, 1912, p. 184 ff.). The same pheno- 
menon is seen in the ‘Seven Benedictions cited 
below, where Jer 33‘'’'- is effectively used. As re- 
gards the memento viori idea the following incident 
is recorded in the Talmud (R'rdMdt A, 306) : 

‘When the son of K-ibbini was married, the father saw that 
the Rabbis present were in an uproarious mood, so ho took a 
costly vase of white crystal worth 400 zuzim and broke it before 
them to curb their spirits,* 

On the other hand, joyousness is the predominant 
note of Jewish weddings — a joyousnws hallowed 
by the principle that the participation in such 
functions is a religious duty. The dowering of 
poor brides was an act of sanctified loving-kindness 
(Shabbath, 127a) ; and the assistance at wedding 
festivals avas an element in pious \\le(P‘stihim,Aya), 
Lyric praises of the bride were so regular a habit 
that -ive find quaint discussions as to the temis to 
be used in the eulogies (K’thiibith, Via). On the 
subject of other wedding enstoms,^ both Onenw 
and Western, see Abrahams, chs. ix. andx. ; oL 
■viii. 340 ff.; Krauss, ii. 37; W. Eosenau, Jetnm 
Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Baltimore, 
1912, ch. xi. . , . 

Most characteristic of the Jewish mamago 
ceremony are the Seven Benedictions, which (ue 
already quoted in the Talmud {K‘thubhoth, o). 
First comes the benediction over wine (on uie n.'e 
of avine in Jeavish ceremonial see Annotated 
Book, p, cxxxix) ; then follows the praise of boa 
as the creator of fill things to His glory ; after tins 
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eulogy of the creator of all comes the praise of 
Him as creator of man ; and next the benedictions 
pass to the creation of woman, the memory of Zion, 
the bridal joy, and the hope of Israel’s restoration. 
The current text is as follows (Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. 299) : 

‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
createst the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe. 
Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast made man in thine image, after thy likeness, and hast 
prepared unto him, out of his very self, a perpetual fabric. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

Slay she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, 
when her children are gathered within her in Joy. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who makest Zion Joyful through her children. 

O make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of 
old thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride to 
rejoice. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created Joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and 
exultation, pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, peace and 
fellowship. Soon may there be beard in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of Joy and gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the Jubi- 
lant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride.' 

Thus the married state is brought into relation 
with the story of creation and with Israel’s Messi- 
anic hopes. The Seven Benedictions, which were 
recited during the grace at the wedding banq^uet 
as well as during the wedding ceremony, cover the 
whole of Israel’s history. The popular maxim, 

‘ Marriages are made in heaven,’ was accepted as 
a commonplace truth by the Rabbis (Abrahams, 
Book of Delight, p. 172 ff.). The reverence for the 
wife was shown by the husband’s recital every 
Friday eve of the eulogy of the virtuous woman 
from the last chapter of Proverbs. In many other 
ways the sanctity of wedded life was symbolized, 
both in its human aspects and as a type of perfect 
harmony with the divine scheme of creation. 
Litsratorb.— T hia is cited in the course of the ortlclo. 

I. Abrahams. 

MARRIAGE (Roman). — It is a comparatively 
easy task to describe the Roman idea and practice 
of marriage, if we coniine our description to his- 
torical times ; for there the _ evidence is fairly 
complete, and the state of society familiar to us. 
But the subject is complicated by its antiquities ; 
and these cannot be wholly omitted, for they are 
interesting to a student of marriage systems, and 
they reflect the earlier conditions of Roman society 
from which the later practice descended. We shafl 
begin, then, with these antiquities, and so clear 
away the main difficulties, which, however, cannot 
be fully explained in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

I. Pre-historic. — There is some evidence, in the 
form of survivals in later procedure, that marriage 
by capture existed among the ancestors of the 
Latin race; but at what stage, whether among 
the people of the terremare in N. Italy or still 
further back, we cannot tell. The simulated rape 
of the bride at the deduclio (see below), the parting 
of her hair , with a spear, possibly the lifting her 
over the threshold of her husband’s house, taken 
together with the legend of the rape of the Sabine 
women, may well suggest capture. True, each 
scrap of evidence may, if taken separately, be 
explained otherwise, but it must be allowed that 
the cumulative evidence is strong. On the other 
hand, capture implies exogamy, of which there was 
no trace in historical Romo ; marriage was origin- 
ally within the limits of the gens (Marquardt, 
Pnvatalterthiimer, p. 29, notes 1 and 2) ; if, there- 
fore, marriage by capture is to be assumed as an 
original practice of the race, it must have been so 
before the development of the gens as a social 


institution. But, if this early form of marriage is 
not provable for the Roman people, it is highly 
probable that the later form of marriage by purchase 
existed among them at one time, leaving its traces 
in the later coemptio, which, as we shsQl see, was 
a simulated transference of the bride by purchase 
from the potestas of her father to the ‘ hand ’ 

! (TTianus) of her husband (for the possible connexion 
of the dos with marriage by purchase see Wester- 
marck, Mlii. 384 ff.). 

2 , Early forms of marria^; confarreatio, 
coemptio, and usus. — In early Roman society we 
find three distinct forms or rules by which marriage 
could he effected. As to the historical interpreta- 
tion of these there is endless dispute, but the 
object and conception of marriage as an institution 
are clear enough. The object of a iustum matri- 
monium, such as was the result of all of these 
methods, was beyond doubt to produce cliildren 
capable of keeping up the religion (sacra) of the 
family, and also of serving the State in W'ar and 
peace. Children of concubitus, i.e. cohabitation 
without marriage, were not so capable ; they could 
not be Roman citizens, and could not represent 
either family or State in any capacity. The word 
which covered all legitimate forms of union was 
connubium ; os Ulpian says, in the clearest ex- 
position that we have of the subject (V. i. 2), 

‘ iustum matrimonium est si inter eos qui nuptios 
contrahunt connubium sit.’ Connubium, or ius 
connubii, is thus the rirfit of contracting true or 
legal marriage, and belonged, as Gains tells us 
(i. 66), to Roman citizens only, to Latins and 
foreigners only when it had been granted by the 
State. And, as marriage in this true sense meant 
the transference of the bride from one definite 
legal and religious position to another, from the 
sacra of one family to those of another (see Family 
[Roman]), and from the potestas of one pater- 
familias to the manus of another, it is obvious that 
the process was one of the utmost gravity both for 
the families concerned and for the State. The 
sense of this grave importance is best seen in what, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally believed to have 
been the oldest form of patrician marriage, which 
was applicable only to patrician families through- 
out Roman history — confarreatio or farreum, so 
named from the sacred cake of far (the old Italian 
wheat) used sacramentally in the rite. 

Confarreatio stood alone as needing the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and the hiamen Dialis, 
thefonner, nodoubt, represen ting in the Republican 
^e the Rex of an earlier time (see Fowler, Iteligious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 

. 271), and the Flamen representing Juppiter, the 
eity of good faith in all alliances. When the pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted (sponsalia, auspicia, 
etc. [see below]) which were common to all iusta 
matrimonia, a cake of far was offered to Juppiter 
Farreus, and sacramentally shared by bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten other witnesses. 
This number ten has given rise to much conjecture ; 
but it is so common throughout Roman procedure 
that there need be no special significance in it (in 
Livy, xxxvii. 3, it apparently has a religious mean- 
ing, and BO perhaps in confarreatio). A victim also 
was oUered (to what deity is uncertain), the skin of 
which was stretched over two seats, on which the 
bride and bridegroom had to sit (for these and other 
details see Gaius, L 112; Serv. ad AEn. iv. 103, 
374, Georg, i. 31 ; Dion. Hal. iL 25). The priests, 
it must be noted, do not perform the servme, but 
witness it, giving this rite a peculiar solemnity 
which our authorities do not explain, probably 
because they did not understand it. Modern 
scholars and students of Roman law have usually 
thought of it as the real original form of marriage 
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in the Roman State, which mnat ha imag^ned as 
consisting entirely of patrician families ; it survived 
into historical times only os a means of suppl5aDg 
persons duly qualified to till the old priesthoods 
descended from that patrician State, viz. the Eex 
Sacrorum and the three Mamines maiores, Dialis, 
Martialis, and Quirinalis (see Gains, i. 112). Of 
late, however, it has been suggested (by Cuq, 
Institutions juridiques, p. 215 tf., followed by 
Launspach, State and Family in Early Eomc, p. 
159 ff.) that it came into use only when the old 
custom of marrying within the gens was broken 
through, when the religious difficulty of transferring 
a bride from one gens to another called for speeiju 
religious interference by the State. There is some- 
thing to be said for this ; but to the present writer 
it seems hardly sufficient to account for the sacra- 
mental character of the rite and the use of the skin 
of the victim. No ancient author says that this 
was the only form of patrician marriage ; if it had 
been so, the Kex and the Flamen must have been 
constantly in requisition for weddings, more often 
than would be consistent with their other duties. 
But it is possible that confarreatio may have been 
a ve^ special religious form, originating in the 
marriage of the Rex only, or in families forming 
an inner circle of aristocracy, from which the Rex 
might be chosen, and which would be likely or 
willing to supply children qualified to become 
camilli patrimi et matrimi in the service of the 
State (Serv. ad Georg, i. 31). It must be remem- 
bered that the patrician State itself had a history, 
and did not come into existence full-blown ; the 
confarreatio probably represents an early form 
of it, but not exactly that which we have been 
accustomed to imagine. 

There were two other ancient methods of trans- 
ferring a bride from one family to another, from the 
otcstas of her father to the manus of her husband ; 
ut it is to be noticed that neither of these was, 
strictly speaking, a marriage ceremony, and it is 
to be assumed that, when they were used, the real 
marriage rite was that described below under 
marriages which did not produce conventio in 
manum. In other words, the true marriage rite 
was, except in confarreatio, distinct from the act 
which transferred the bride from the potestas of her 
father to the manus of her husband, or to that of 
his father, if he were afiliusfamilias in the potestas 
of his father. Thus coemptio, the form by which, 
in the presence of five witnesses and a libripens 
(a form which could be used for other purposes 
besides marriage), the bride was made over to the 
mamis of her husband by a symbolic purchase 
(Gains, i. 113), looks as if it were a legal addition 
devised for some particular purpose, perhaps to 
enable the ordinary patrician family, which did 
not seek to produce children capable of filling the 
highest religious offices, to obtain by a single act 
the same legal results as in confarreatio. This is, 
indeed, a mere guess, and one among many, into 
which it is not necessary to go in this article. 

The other method which produced conventio in 
manum took a whole year to complete the proceM ; 
if a duly qualified pair lived together for an entire 
year ivithout a break, manus followed of necessity 
by prccscriptio ; but by the XII Tables it was 
possible for the bride to escape this result by 
absenting herself yearly for three nights from her 
husband’s house, by which means, in legal language, 
the usucapio would be barred (Gaius, i. 111). It is 
not unlikely that this was really the oldest form 
by which the husband could acquire manus, and 
the one most commonly in use. Confarreatio and 
coemptio both presuppose the existence of the law 
and religion of the State in full development, 
but usus may go much further back. Usus and 
coemptio are, however, alike in this, that they have 


a private and not a public character, and do not 
need the presence of priest or magistrate ; it was 
easy, therefore, to pass them on to non-patricians 
plebeians or Latins, when these attained conmiJunn’. 
but this could not be so with confarreatio, if, as 
we have assumed, the main object of the latter 
was at all times to produce children capable of 
holding the exclusively patrician religious offices. 

In these three methods of marriage the union 
was accompanied by manus, though in the case of 
usus not till after a year had elapsed. Usus, 
indeed, shows us plainly that the Roman of early 
times did not think of marriage and inanuj as 
inseparable : for the bride must have been properly 
married under usus, if her children were to bo 
Roman citizens, though for a year at least she was 
not under manus. We must also remember that, 
if the husband were not sui hiris, but a filitts- 
familias under the potestas of his father, as must 
constantly have happened, the wife passed under 
the manus, not of her husband, but of his father. 
Quite early marriage and manus became separable 
both in thought and in fact ; under the XII Tables, 
as we have seen, the wife was given the option of 
escaping a change of manus altogether, and this 
may be taken as proving that a tendency in this 
direction had shown itself much earlier. After 
that time, mainly, no doubt, from reasons of 
convenience connected with the family property, 
marriage without manus came to be almost uni- 
versal. Usus died out altogether (Gaius, i. Ill); 
coemptio survived as a legal expedient in certain 
cases [e.g., GIL vi. 1527 — the Laudatio Tuna, 
line 14) ; and confarreatio became so irksome that 
its bonds had to bo relaxed by Augustus in order 
to get a supply of candidates for the old patrician 
priesthoods (Gaius, L 136 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 71, iv. 16 ; 
Sueton. Aug. 31). Yet marriage long continued to 
be as complete and binding a union as before, and wo 
now have to see what made it so, by briefly e.pmin- 
ing the process as we know it in historical times. 

3. The historic period. — {a) Conditions of man 
riage. — The necessary conditions of marriage were : 
(1) the families of both parties must possess the 
ius connubii (as explained, above) ; (2) the parties 
must not be withm the prohibited degrees of 
relationship (cognatio). Originally no cognati could 
marry who were within the seventh degree of 
relationship ; i.e., second cousins could not marry ; 
this was, no doubt, a survival from_ a period in 
which families of three generations lived together 
under the same roof, and were therefore, by a well- 
known psychological law, unsuited for intermar- 
riage (see E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Mar- 
riage'^, London, 1894, p. 320 ffi). Traces of_ such 
large households are not wanting in Roman history 
(Val. Max. rv. iv. 8 ; Pint. Crassus, i., and Cato 
the Elder, xxiv.). But these strict rules were 
gradually relaxed, and from the time of the Punic 
wars it seems to have been possible for first cousms 
to marry (see Marquardt, Privataltcrthiimer, J>. 
30, note). When the Emperor Claudius married 
his brother’s daughter, he had to obtain a aecreo 
of the Senate for the purpose, and this licence, 
which was afterwards repealed,^ was not generally 
approved (Tclg. Ann. xii. 6; Gaius, i. 62). (3) Ihc 
consent of the parents was absolutely necessary, 
but not that of the parties themselves, who were 
often betrothed by their parents at a vciy early 
age; e.g., Cicero betrothed his daughter '"■hen 
was only ten years old (Fowler, Social Life, p. MO t.j. 
This was a survival of a practice still common in 
many parts of the world, where the maintenance 
of the family is a matter of supreme iraporwnce, 
and no time is to bo lost in securing that children 
shall not remain unmarried. The betrotha- 
salia), however, at Romo wa3_ a promise ratii 
than a legal contract, and might be broken oy 
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consent if there was a strong dislike on the part of 
either hoy or girl (see, however, Serv. Sulpicius, in 
Aul. Gell. iv. 4). The early betrothal serves to 
show ns that the idea at the root of marriage was 
that of service to family and State, i.e. the pro- 
creation of children capable of snch service, and 
that love and romance lay wholly outside it. 
Steady affection there might be and often was 
(Fowler, Social Life, pp. 141, 169 ff.); hut the 
modern idea of passion with marriage as its con- 
summation, which too often subsides and ends in 
divorce, was unknown at Kome. (4) As a last 
condition, we must note that bride and bridegroom 
must be of proper age, i.e., they must have reached 
the age of puberty and laid aside the toga prcetexta 
of chudhood ; this might happen at different ages, 
according to natural development, but the minimum 
ice was 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy. 

(6) Ritual. — If all these conditions were fulfilled, 
a day was fixed for the marriage which must be 
one of good omen ; as with us. May was an unlucky 
month for this purpose, and so was the early part 
of June, while certain other dies religiosi were to 
be avoided (Fowler, Rel. Ea^er., p. 38fif.). At 
earliest dawn, according to ancient usage both 
public and private, the auspices were taken by the 
flight of birds ; but by Cicero’s time this seems to 
have dropped out, and the examination of the exta 
of a victim took its place, as a preliminary to the 
first step in the procedure, which was the declara- 
tion of consent by the parties, usually but not 
necessarily recorded on tabulce nuptiales. Then 
the bride assumed the wedding dress, viz. the 
flammeum, or hood of red or yellow, and the tunica 
recta with a woollen ^rdle fastened with the nodus 
herculeus’, this knot, we learn from Pliny (MN 
xxviii. 63), was also used for binding up wounds, 
and we may therefore suppose that it was a charm 
against various kinds of evil (of,, however, ERE 
vii. 749*). Her hair was parted into four separate 
looks with a spear-head {hasta ccelibaris), which 
may have been a survival from pre-historic marriage 
by capture ; and under the flammeum she carried 
a bunch of herbs picked by her own hand (Festus, 
t.v. ‘ Corolla ’ [p. 66, Lindsay]). She was then ready 
for the actual marriage rite, which, as will now be 
seen, was a matter not only of secular contract, but 
of religious usage ; it is occasionally called a sacrum, 
as in Lucan, Phars. ii. 360 (of the marriage of Cato) : 
‘ saoriMue deos admittere testes.’ 

(1) The first act of the ceremony was the 
dcxtramm iunctio, a symbolic act of union, in 
which, under the guidance of apronuba, who must 
be a matron only once married, the bride placed 
her right hand in the right hand of the bridegroom 
(Festus, p. 242 [p. 282, ed. Lindsay]). This act, and 
the sacrifice wliich seems to have followed, are 
represented on many monuments, of which accounts 
will be found in A. Rossbach, Romische Hochzcits- 
und Ehcdenkmdlcr, Leipzig, 1871, passim ; these 
are, however, all of very late date, and not easy to 
interpret. The dcxtramm iunctio took place, so 
far as we can discern, either in the bride’s house 
before the hearth or in front of some temple 
(Nonius, 631) ! but what temple this was we do 
not know, nor is it clear to wliat deity sacrifice 
was oll'ered. On the monuments we see both cow 
and pig, which suggest Juno and Tellus (Varro, 
de Re Rust. il. iv. 9, refers to the pig as an Etrus- 
can marriage victim). Possibly Tellus was the 
usual deity in early times (Fowler, Rel. Exper,, 
pp. 121, 138), and Juno later on ; but Vergil com- 
wnes the two in ySn. iv. 166. When the sacrifice 
had been ofiered by the pair, the persons present 
shouted ‘ Feliciter ’ by way of good omen, and the 
wedding-meal followed, and lasted till evening. 

(2) The next act was the deductio, in which the 
bride was conducted to her new home — a beautiful 
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ceremony, exquisitely described by Catullus in his 
61st poem. She was taken, as it were by force, 
from the arms of her mother, and led in procession 
I to the house of her husband by three boys, sons of 
j living parents {patrimi et matrimi), pure and of 
I good omen, one of whom carried a torch of white- 
i thorn, while the other two held her by the hands ; 
flute-players and torch-bearers went before, the 
mysterious and unexplained cry ‘Talasse’ was 
raised, and nuts were thrown to the youthful 
lookers-on. When the bride reached the house, she 
smeared the doorposts with oil and fat (of wolf or 
pig), and tied a thread of wool around them ; 
probably these old customs were originally charms 
to avert evil (for wool see J. Pley, ‘ De Lame in 
antiquorum ritibus usu,’ in RVV XI. ii. [Giessen, 
1911] 82). She was then lifted over the threshold, 
perhaps as a last sign of simulated reluctance to 
be thus transplanted, and was received in her new 
home. 

(3) This reception, the third act in the procedure, 
is obscure in its detail, but the general meaning is 
plain. It was called ' reception into community of 
fare and water ’ (‘ aqua et igne accipere ’), i.e, into 
partnershm in these necessities of human exist- 
ence (E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und 
Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 18 ff.). We are also told 
that she brought with her three coins (iwses), one 
of which she gave to her husband, one she laid on 
the hearth, and the third she threw down at the 
nearest compitum (‘crossways’ [Nonius, p. 852, 
Lindsay]). Here she seems to be making an 
offering to the genius of her husband, to the spirit 
of the hearth-fire, and to the Lar of the family’s 
land allotment, who dwelt in a sacellum at the 
compitum (see Fowler, Rel. Earner,, p. 77), She 
was now in the atrium, at the end of which, 
opposite the door, the lectus genialis hod been 
made ready. The morrow would find her a mater- 
familias sitting among her maids in that atrium 
or in the more private apartments behind it. 

To help maintain the establishment which the 
marriage was to set up, she brought with her a 
dos, or dowry, which in strict law became the pro- 
perty of the husband (for modifications of this rule 
see art. ‘ Dos,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. An- 
tiguities^). Ab Cuq well puts it (p. 231), her position 
of dignity in the house, and her title of domina as 
mistress of its slaves, would have been impaired if 
she entered it with empty hands and lived at the 
expense of her husband. The dos was also the 
means of securing to the children born of the 
marriage succession to their mother’s property as 
well as to tha patrimonium of the father. 

The ritual wiich we have been examining plainly 
indicates that the Roman bride was to hold a much 
nobler position in the household than the Greek 
wife (see Marriage [Greek]). She shared with 
her husband all the duties of the family, religious 
and secular ; she lived in the atrium, and was 
never shut away in a woman’s chamber. She took 
her meals with her husband ; in all practical 
matters she was consulted, and only on questions 
political or intellectual was she expected to be 
silent. 

' When she went out nrrayed in the frraceful stolft matronnlis, 
she woB treated with respect, and the passers-by made way for 
i her ; but it is characteristic of her position that she did not as 
a rule leave the house without the kno%v]edge of her husband, 
or without an escort ’ (Fowler, Social Life, p. 144). 

The character induced and expressed by such a 
position is exemplified in the legendary Volumnia 
i of the story of Coriolanus, in Cornelia the mother 
of the Gracchi, in Cmsar’s mother Julia, and, among 
many others, in the perfect lady whose courage, 
good sense, and domestic virtues live for ever on 
the marble of the Laudatio Turias {GIL vL 1627 ; 
Fowler, Social Life,p. 169 f.). 

4. Divorce.— No doubt towards the end of the 
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KepuWio the type of womanly virtue just de- 
scribed was growing rare, owing to the gradual 
break-up of the old type of family life — the re- 
sult of a moral degeneracy which even Augustus 
was unable eflectually to check. This downward 
tendency is best seen in the history of divorce. 
Marriage by confarreatio had been practically 
indissoluble ; we hear of cliff arreatio, but it is 
said (Plut. QucBst. Bom. 50) to have been so awful 
a rite that we assume that it was used only for 
penal purposes. But the other forms of marriage, 
not being of the same mystical or sacramental 
character, did not present the same difficulty, and 
the legal formula of divorce is as old as the XII 
Tables, and therefore probably earlier than the 
6th cent. B.C. (‘claves adimere or exigere’ [Cic. 
Phil.^ ii, 28 ; cf. above, p. 122^]). By the 2nd cent, 
marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, and divorce was becoming common (Fowler, 
Social Life, p. 147 ff.). In the Ciceronian age it 
was extraordinarily frequent ; almost all the well- 
known ladies of that period were divorced at least 
once. Pompey, though a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was married five times, Caesar four times, 
Cicero three times, and under the Empire the 
virtuous Pliny the Younger also three times. There 
was no difficulty in the operation of divorce ; it was 
purely a private matter, and either party could 
send the other notice of it without any given 
reason or any complaint of misconduct. No 
remedy was found for a disorder so universal ; and 
to the looseness of the marriage-tie, and the corre- 
sponding disregard of what had once been the chief 
object of marriage, must be ascribed in part at 
least the degeneracy of Rome and Italy in the first 
three centuries of the Empire (L. FriedlUnder, 
Sittengeschichte Borne’’, Leipzig, 1901, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908-13, i- 242 f.). 

IinBiUTTOB. — A. Rossbach, UnUrsuchungen Hier die rdm- 
itche Ehe, Stuttgart, 1853 (still the standard worh); O. 
Karlowa, Die Formen der rSm. She und Jfanus, Bonn, 1868 ; 
art. ‘ Matrimonium,' in Darembergr-Sagtio and Smith's Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Antiguities'i, London, 1876 ; J. Marquardt, 
Privataiterthilmer der Romer, Leipzig, 1868, p. 27 f. ; A. de 
March!, II Quito privato diRoma antica, i. (Milan, 1896) 146 ff. ; 
E. Cuq, Institutions juridiques des Romains, Paris, 1801, 
p. 204 ff. ; C. W. L. Launspach, State and Family vn Early 
Rome, London, 1908, ch, x. ; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome in the Age of Cicero, do. 1908, oh. r. The most com- 
plete ancient autborit? is Qsuua, i. 108 S. 

W. 'VVarde Fowler. 

MARRIAGE (Semitic). — Students of social 
evolution seem justified in holding that the family 
of primitive man was an intermediate develop- 
ment between those of the highest animals and 
the lowest living men. In the lowest known 
human societies tne form of marriage is usually a 
temporary monogamy.^ This temporary mono- 
gamy has been accompanied among most early men 
by a greater or less degree of sexual irregularity, 
and has varied according to economic circumstances 
and the bent of the people. So far as can be ascer- 
tained from the existing evidence, it underwent 
some interesting variations among the primitive 
Semites. 

I. Primitive Semitic._ — Among many savage 
or semi-savage peoples it is customary to allow 
unmarried girls complete sexual liberty. In such 
communities it might in time easily come to be 
thought that a woman who had exercised such 
liberty was more likely to bear children than one 
who bad not. There Ls reason to believe that 
something like this prevailed among the primitive 
Semites, and that superstitious value attached to 
this exercise of liberty, for in many widely-scattered 
portions of the Semitic world it became a sacred 
duty for women to sacrifice their virtue by one or 
more acts of free love. It was thus, apparently, 

J See B, Westermarck, Ilist, of Human Marrxage'^t London, 
1S04. pp. 14 50 ; K. U. Glddings, Principles of So«olo^,Kew 
York, 1808, pp. 204. 2Cd. 


that the temporary Merodovloi originated (sea 
Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian], vol. vi.~p. 
672 f.). Besides the existence of Aterodowloi amon" 
the Semites, both temporary and, permanent, there 
is also evidence of much sexual irregularity amon" 
them. “ 

It is the working hypothesis of most Semitic 
scholars to-day that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semitic people. Naturally, the peculiar desert 
and oasis environment of the Arabian peninsula left 
its impress on the Semitic family life. In the oases 
dates and fruit were raised, and some sustenance 
for the flocks was produced, but it was necessary to 
lead the flocks into the desert in search of pa.stur- 
age. Whether, however, men lived in an oasis or 
wandered from place to place, women would always 
be needed to perform the duties of the household 
and the camp, that the men might be free to light, 
either in defence or for plunder. Thera are two 
reasons for believing that the women were for the 
most part the sisters and mothers of the men, 
whether the clan was resident in one fertile spot or 
was nomadic : (1) Semitic marriage was notoriously 
temporary, and (2) kinship was reckoned through 
the mother. 

That marriage was, onithe whole, temporary seems 
probable from the frequency of divorce in Semitic 
lands, especially among the Arabs and Abyssininns 
(see below). The researches of W.Robertson Smith 
established as well as the evidence wUl permit that 
among the early Semites kinship was_ reckoned 
through the mother.' The reasons for this view are 
as follows. (1) The well-known Biblical phrase for 
relationship is ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh.’ ‘ Flesh ’ {bSsar) is explained in Lv 25" by the 
general word for ‘clan.’ The Arabs attach great 
importance to a bond created by eating together j 
we must suppose, therefore, that the bond between 
those of the same womb and nurtured at the same 
breast would be more nearly of the same ‘ clan ’ and 
the same ‘flesh’ than any others. (2) The word 
rahim, ‘womb,’ is the most general word for kin- 
ship, and points to a primitive kinship through the 
mother. (3) The custom called 'aqXgah,^ by which 
a child is consecrated to the god of his father’s 
tribe, cannot have been primitive, but must have 
sprung up in a state of transition to ensure the 
counting of the ofl’spring to the father’s side of the 
house. (4) Cases occur in the historical period in 
which a boy when grown attaches himself to lus 
mother’s tribe. The poet Zuhair is a case in point, 
and the Arabic antiquarians appear to have known 
that such cases were not uncommon. (5) The fear 
that sons would choose their mother’s clans led men 
who were wealthy to marry within their oivn km. 
(6) Kinship between a man and his maternal uncle 
is still considered closer than that between a man 
and his paternal uncle. (7) Joseph’s sons bom of 



(8) Tamar might legally! 

half-brother Aninon, the relation being on tne 
father’s side (2 S 13«). Such unions were^novm m 
Judah as late as the time of Ezekiel (E^k 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, _ married his fathers 
daughter,’ and such marriages were known m 
Mecca. Since the marriage of those really mgardea 
as brothers and sisters was abhorrent to the 5 enute.s, 
kinship must in these cases have been counteu 
througn the mother. (9) In the Arabic 
cal tables metronymic groups are still found, (im 
In Aramaic inscriptions found at Hegra inetronymie 
clans appear.’ I'o this evidence may be “ 

few items gathered by other scholars. .?), 
noted that among the Mandccans a man is descnoeu 


1 Kinship and Carriage in Early Araiiat, p. 17511, ; cf. 
Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 61 f. 
ttCISl. U 3. IL 13-15. 


« /6. n. L 193, 209 
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as the son of his mother, -which indicates that kin- 
ship -Nvns reckoned through the mother.^ F. E. 
Peiser pointed out that among the Babylonians a 
man could, if ho chose, join the kindred of his wife, 
which is a relic of the same custom.’ Wellhausen 
has observed that in the Pentateuch J counts 
descent through the mother, while P reckons it 
through the father.’ Among some primitive peoples 
kinship is counted through the mother because they 
are ignorant of the part of the father in reproduc- 
tion;* among others, as, e.g., the Nairs of the 
Malabar coast, it is reckoned through the mother 
because a system of polyandry prevails. The wife 
has several husbands, no one of whom lives with 
her, hut all of whom visit her occasionally, and it 
is not known which one of them may he the father 
of a child.’ Which of these causes led to the 
Semitic system of female kinship t We have no 
evidence to show that the Semites were so ignorant 
of the processes of reproduction that paternity was 
unknown to them. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence indicating that at one time a 
type of polyandry somewhat similar to that of the 
Nairs prevailed among the early Semites. 

In three of the Mu'allaqdt poems there are 
specific statements that the women whom the poets 
visited only occasionally were members of otlier 
clans, and that they often -visited them at personal 
risk," on account of the strained relations of the 
clans. The marriages of Samson (Jg 14, 16) were 
of this nature. Such marriages were often ter- 
minated by the migration of the tribes in different 
directions.’ Ammianus Marcellinus was, no doubt, 
speaking of this type of marriage when he said 
that among the Arabs the bride presents her hus- 
band with a spear and a tent, and, if she chooses, 
withdraws after a certain day.* In this type of 
marriage kinship would necessarily be reckoned 
through the mother, and the fact that such alli- 
ances prevailed would be sufficient to account for 
the early Semitic custom of female kinship. 

Such marriage conditions, while compelling the 
women to live with their brothers and sons rather 
than with their husbands, left them comparatively 
free from the masculine domination to which they 
were subjected after the rise of polygamy. Some- 
thing of this freedom still survives in Arabia in 
parts of the peninsula like Oman and Hasa, which 
are not so dominated by Islam as the rest of it.’ 

The type of marriage which seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least in part, was a combination of poly- 
andry and polygamy. Just as a woman might 
receive successive husbands, so the husbands also 
might have several wives in different clans. On the 
whole, however, the more numerous partners would 
seem to have been enjoyed by the women, for the 
ractice of putting girl bahies to death prevailed 
own to the time of Muhammad (see Qur’.an, xvi, 
61, Ixxxi. 8), so that women must have been fewer 
than men. Marriages of this early Semitic form 
were not always exogamous, for Imr-al-Qais boasts 
in his Mu'allaqdt that he followed one day the 
women of his tribe and spent a day in their com- 
pany, and the Unaizah with whom he afterwards 
rode and whose fruit he boasts he repeatedly 
tasted was the daughter of his uncle.*’ In like 
manner Lailah, the woman celebrated in the poem 

1 IXonaUschrift, xvL 11884] 301. 

a iri'-O i. [1896] 165. 

3 GON, 1893, p. 478, n. 2. 

4 K. 3. Todd, The Primitive Famit]/ 05 on Educational 
Agenev, New York and London, 1913, p. 70 1. 

4 Lctonmeau, Evolution of Marriage, p. 81H. 

® See 3ItCallagat of Labid, 16-19 ; iliatol'Antarab, 6-11 ; and 
that of flarith, 1-0. That these were real marriages, and not 
mere amours. Smith has shown in Kitxship'-, p. 87 f. 

7 Labid, Joe. cit. * xiv. 4. 

’ J. B. Wellstcd, Traveli in Araiia, London, 1838, i. 851-S54 ; 
W. Q. Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, do. 1860, 11. 177. 

1’ See In F. A. Arnold’s ed. of the 3lu'allaqdt (Lcipng, 1850) 
the commentators’ explanation of IL 


of 'Amr b. Kulthilm, was 'Amr’s kinswoman.* 
M^ether the marriages which occurred within the 
tribe were more permanent than the alliances which 
were made in other clans cannot be determined, 
but one would naturally suppose that they were. 
Out of these general conditions there developed a 
type of temporary marriage for a specified time 
— three nights or more — called mufak marriage, 
-which continued till the time of Muhammad.’ 

Another type of polyandry, that called Tibetan, 
because first studied in Tibet, was the form of 
marriage in vogue at one time in the southern 
part of Arabia. In this form of marriage a whole 
family of brothers possess one wife in common. 
The most important witness to this typo of mar- 
riage is Strabo, who says, in describing Arabia 
Felix : 

• All the kindred have property In common, the eldest being 
lord; all have one wile, and It Is first come first served, the 
man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick which it 
is customary tor every one to carry ; but the night she spends 
with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all ; they also have 
conjural intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is punished 
with death ; an adulterer is a man of another stock.’ s 

The reference to conjugal intercourse with 
mothers is probably not to be taken literally, but 
it is to be explained by Qur’&n, iv. 26, where it ap- 
pears that men had married wives of their fathers.* 
In other respects the passage describes all the 
features of Tibetan polyandry. Its existence in 
that part of Arabia is also attested by epigraphic 
evidence.* 

W. Robertson Smith collected considerable evi- 
dence to show that this type of polyandry was 
also known in N. Arabia.’ His points are ; 

(1) BukhirT relates that twomen madeacovenant of brother- 
hood, which resulted In their sharing goods and -wives— a fact 
which seems to betray a survival of a custom of fraternal 
polyandry, (2) In Arable kannah means the wife of a son or 
brother, but is used also to denote one’s own wife ; in Hebrew 
kallah means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while In 
Syriac kaldthd means both bride and daughter-in-law. These 
facts can be most easily explained as remn.ants of fraternal 
polyandry. (8) The Arabic law that a man has the first right 
to the hand of his cousin, and the fact which the fourth 
surah and its attendant traditions attest, that, it a man died 
and left only female children, the father’s male relatives in- 
herited the property and married hie daughters, are regarded 
os the results of a previously existing condition of fraternal 
polyandry. (4) The Qur’an (iv. 23 ff.) forbids men to inherit 
women against their -will, and forbids them to take their step- 
mothers in marriage ' e.xcopt what is past.' This is regarded as 
evidence that down to the time of Muhammad these attendant 
circumstances of polyandry had continued, and that the Pro- 
phet did not dare to annul existing unions, though he forbade 
such marriages In future. 

■Wellhausen,’ P. Buhl,* I. Benzinger,® and Barton *’ 
have also held that the existence of the levitate 
marriages in Israel was an outgrowth of fraternal 
polyandry. This has been contested by C. N. 
Starcke ** and "Westermarck,*’ but their arguments 
appear inconchtsive. It is difficult to explain why 
one should ever have thought of counting the seed 
of one brother ns that of one -who had died, if there 
had not been a pre-vious state of polyandry in 
which all brothers shared in the ofispring. The 
levitate was known in Arabia,** in Abyssinia,** and 
in Israel.** 

It would seem that fraternal polyandry of the 
Tibetan type may have been an intermediate stage 
between the less well regulated polyandry of an 

I Sec Mu'allagat, 11, 13, 14. 

3 Smith, Kinship'^, p. 87 f. 

* xvi. 4. 

4 Cf. W. K. Smith, in JPh ix. [1880] 86, n. 2. 

6 Sec E. Glaser, in the Beilanen of AUgemeine Zeitung, 
Munich, Dec. 6, 1807, and ‘ Die Polyandrie bei den Minaern,’ in 
H. "Winckler’s Altorientalische Forsehungen, n. 1. [1898] 81-83. 

6 Kinship'^, p. ICO f. ; ct. Barton, pp. 50, 65. 

7Pp. 4C0f.. 474f., 479t. 

8 Die sociaten ferhattnisse der Israeliten, p. 28 f . 

9 Behraisehe Archttologie\ Tubingen, 1907, p. 113. 

*’ P. 67 f- 

II The Primitive Familg, London, 1889, pp. 141-100. 

19 Pp. 610-614. 13 Smith, Einshiptt, p. 105, 

14 Lctoumcau, p. 265. « Smith, Kinship'^, p. 92 f. 
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earlier time and the patriarchal form of marriage, 
■which generally was prevailing at the time of 
Muhammad. W. K. Smith so regarded it. But, 
be this as it may, by the time of Muhammad there 
had come into vogue in Arabia a type of marriage 
in which the husband was practically the o^vner 
(hdal) of the wife, and which is, consequently, 
kno'wn as hdal marriage. In this type of marriage 
children belonged, of course, to the father’s clan. 
Smith attributed the origin of the hdal marriage 
to wars and to the consequent custom of marriage 
by capture. Marriages of this type might be 
either monogamous or polygamous, according to 
the caprice or the wealth of the husband. In 
much earlier times they had become the custom 
among the other Semites, who had migrated to 
lands more fertile than Arabia. 

What form of marriage ceremony the early 
Semites had is largely a matter of conjecture. 
The type of marriages of which the early poets 
boast was probably without ceremony. A simple 
affinity or agreement between the parties sufficed.* 
This must often have been the case also "with the 
later a A marriages. After a marriage of this 

kind was recognized by the clan of the bride, 
a feast was celebrated tor a week, during which 
there was much jollity of a type suited to the 
rough character of the civilization (see Jg 
As marriage became more permanent, somewhat 
similar festivals became the rule and have persisted 
in all parts of the Semitic world. 

2 . Babylonian and Assyrian. — There is little 
direct evidence of marriage and the position of 
women in Babylonia earlier than the time of 
Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C.), though it is certain 
that the regulations embodied in his Code of laws 
are for the most part only the expression of 
customs that had then been of long duration. 

The most conspicuous instance of the position 
of a married woman of the earlier time is that 
of Bamamtarra, mfe of Lugalanda, Patesi of 
Lagash about 2825 B.C. From an archive of 
tablets discovered at Telloh, which contained the 
pay-rolls of the attendants of her palace, memor- 
anda of her gifts to temples and festivals,^ and 
even a record of her accouchement,* it appears 
that she held a position in Lagash analogous to 
that of a queen m a modem European country. 
One cannot say that her husband liad no other 
consorts, but it is certain that her position and 
importance were shared by no others. Her 
freedom and prominence in the eyes of the public 
have few parmlels in Babylonian nistory, and are 
in striking contrast to the insignificance of the 
women in the harlm of Assurbanipal (668-626 
B.C.), into which many princesses went, never to 
be heard of again.* Sammuramat, the ■wife of 
Adad-nirari I'V. (810-78'2 B.C.), was prominent 
enough to be described as ‘ lady of the palace and 
its mistress.’* She is the nearest Mesopotamian 
parallel to Bamamtarra. In the light of later 
Babylonian laws, however, it is probable that 
Bamamtarra was the only ■wife of Lugalanda, and 
that he was, at least in theory, a monogamist. 
If this was true of the ruler, it would be true for 
most of the men of his kingdom. 

For the period of the first dynasty of Babylon 
(2123-1924 B.C.) the Code of jttammurabi affords 
an authoritative source of information on marriage. 
The Code contains this regulation : ‘ If a man 

* Smith, Kinship'^, p. 84. 

* I’ubliahcd by V. A. Nikolsky, Doaimenti of Economia Ac- 
counts from the mare ancient Chaldcean Epoch [Russian], 
I’etrofrrad, 1903; II. do Oenouillac, Tablettes sumiriennti 
arehaiques, Paris, 1009 ; Allotte do la Fuye, Documents prl- 
targoniquee, do. 1903-09; and JI. I. Hussey, Sumerian 
Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum, pt. L, Leipat; and 
Cambridie, U.S.A., 1912. 

4 See Nikolsky, no. 209, and RAsspr be. [1912] 144 1. 

* Cf. KB ii. 103 f. 5 Cl. ib. L 193. 


takes a wife and does not execute contracts for her 
that woman is no wife ’ (§ 128). This is proof that 
in Babylonia marriage had passed from the le^a 
formal stage of early Semitic life, and had, in con- 
sequence of long legal development, become a 
matter of record. The marriage ceremony was 
incomplete without the signing of contracts. The 
law did not recognize anything like our modem 
‘ common law ’ marriage. One reason for this was 
that the bride usually brought a dowwy from her 
father’s house, which the la^w safeguarded for her 
and her children. _ The husband also generally gave 
a bride-price to his father-in-law, which, upon cer- 
tain conditions, reverted to him (§§ 138 f., 162-164). 
As Babylonian law dealt much in the evidence of 
■written contracts, these were regarded as necessary 
to a legal marriage. The terms of the marriage, 
according to the Code, bore somewhat more 
heavily upon the woman than upon the man. True, 
if a man was caught defiling the -wife of another, 
both he and she suflered capital punishment (§ 129) ; 
if he forced the betrothed of another, he was put 
to death and the woman went free (§ 130); but 
a woman, if only slanderously suspected of infi- 
delity, was required to purge herself by the ordeal 
of throwing herself into the sacred river. The 
man, on the other hand, might have children by a 
concubine and suflTer only the inconvenience of 
rearing the children (§ 137). If a man was taken 
captive, and there were means in his house to support 
his ivife, she must remain true to him ; if means 
werelacMng, she was free to marry another (§ 133 f.). 
If she contracted such a marriage and bore children 
to her new husband and her former husband after- 
ward gained his freedom and returned, she was 
bound to return to him, but the second husband 
retained his children (§ 135). If the husband's 
absence was due to desertion of his city, ho had 
no claim on his wife on his return, if she had re- 
married (§ 136). 

The Code assumes that marriages shall be mono- 
gamous, although it imposes on the father the duty 
of raising the children of his concubines. Never- 
theless, it recognizes that in the case of women 
who had served as sacred servants in the temple 
(see Hierodouloi [Semitic and Egyptian]), and 
had married late and were, accordingly, unlikely 
to bear children, and also in the case of wives who 
through sickness were rendered barren, he may 
take another (§§ ’145-149). If the second wife is 
taken because of the chronic illness of the first, 
the first may, if she wishes, take her doivry and 
return to her father’s house (§ 149). Slave con- 
cubinage was frequently practised, but a female 
slave who had borne her master children could not 
be sold (§§ 146 f„ 171). . . , . 

According to the Code, a man might divorce his 
wife, if he ivished, but in that case he must make 
certain specified monetary settlements, which 
varied according to whether the wife had or jiad 
not borne him children (§ 137 f.). A woman miglit 
take the initiative in a divorce.^ If she did so, lier 
husband could, if he wished, divorce her without 
alimony (§ 141). If the wife complained o* 
treatment, the life of the family ■was subjected to 
investigation. If her claim proved true, she 
could take her marriage portion and return to her 
father’s house ; if untrue, she was to be thro'wn 
into the river (§ 142 f.). . f lu, 

In the marriage contracts of the time ot tne 
1st dynasty it appears that greater privuegM ot 
divorce were sometimes secured to the bride than 
the Code would have granted her. n 

married, and his contract provided that, u no 
divorced his wife, he must return lier dowry, 
and pay a haU-mana as alimony.* Another con- 
tract, which seems to equalize the penal tiM ior 
1 See Bab. Exp. of the Emir, of Pennsyleania, t1.* [1909] <0. 
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divorce, provides that, if the husband divorces the 
■wife, he shall be driven out to the oxen of the 
palace ; if she divorces him, she shall be driven to 
the carriage-house of the palace.^ Another contract 
provides for a divorce on the part of the man by 
payment of the usual alimony ; on the part of the 
•wife, on pain of ha'ving her hair cut off and being 
sold for money.® The latter -was a less severe pen- 
alty than being thro'wn into the river. In general, 
however, the penalties for initiating divorce im- 
posed upon the ■wife in the marriage contracts are 
as severe as those of the Code, though not always 
identical. In one case the wife is to be thro^vn 
from a tower ; ® in another, impaled.^ Never- 
theless, the penalty most often imposed is that 
mentioned in the Code.® One marriage, concern- 
ing which two documents bear witness,® records 
the wedding of two sisters by one man_, but pro^vides 
that the older shall be the chief wife, and that 
the other shall perform for her certain specified 
duties. 

From the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
several marriage contracts have come down to us.® 
The stipulations in them as to bride-price and 
dowry are in general the same as in those of the 
time of the 1 st dynasty, but the conditions on which 
the parties may separate are generally omitted from 
the contracts of that period, although divorce did 
then occur.® In most of the marriage contracts 
the man acts for himself and arranges with the 
parents of the bride, though, if the husband is a 
minor, the parents make the arrangement for him. 
The bridegroom enjoyed in this respect more liberty 
of action than the bride. In Babylonia, as in the 
ceremony of the English Church, she had to be 
* given away.’ 

We have no knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
marriage ceremonies ftirther than that before 
marriage every woman had to act once as a tem- 
porary hierodoulos (see HiERODOULOi [Semitic and 
Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 674®). 

3 . Hebre'w. — In the story of Samson there are, 
as noted above, some faint traces of that early 
Semitic type of marriage in which the wife be- 
longed to a hostile clan, lived with her people, and 
was ■visited by her husband for longer or shorter 
periods. The stories of the Patriarchs reflect 
various phases of matrimonial development. The 
marriage of Jacob to the daughters of Laban indi- 
cates a type of marriage in which the husband 
resides in the ■wife’s clan and the children are 
counted to her family, for Laban says: ‘The 
daughters are my daughters, and the sons are my 
sons’ (Gn 31"). Then Jacob broke away, and the 
children ■were counted to his stock. This narrative 
forms a transition from one system of kinship to 
the other. A number of survivals of the two 
matriarchal types of marriage just mentioned are 
found in the narratives of the OT ; Sheohem, e.g., 
consented to circumcision to render himself accept- 
able to the clan of his proposed wife (Gn 34*®''). A 
number of instances also occur in which a son in- 
herits his father’s concubines : Ishbosheth regarded 
Saul’s concubine as his owa, and resented Abner’s 
taking her (2 S 3®) ; Solomon for the same reason 
regarded Adonijah’s desire to marry Abishag as 
treason (1 K 2 ®® ; of. v.®®) ; Reuben was denounced 
for endeavouring to anticipate the inheritance of 

iPSBJlxxix. 11907] 180 f. 

Bab. Exp. of the Eniv. of Penntyltania, vl.a <8. 

s Cuneiform TexU from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, vl. 26». 

< lb. 11. 44. 

0 B. Meissner, Zum altbabylonisehen Privatrecht, Leipzig, 
189^ pp. 89, 90 ; Cuneiform Texts, vlil. 7i>. 

4 Cuneiform Texts, 11. 44 ; Meissner, p. 89. 

1 See, e.g., the cases cited In Kohler and Peiser, Babylonisehes 
Reehtsteben, 1. 7f., U. 7 f.. 111. 10 f., Ir. II f. 

® See Babylonian and Assyrian Interature, Aldlne ed., Nerr 
Totk. 1901, p. 270 f. 


his father’s concubine during his parent’s lifetime 
(Gn 35®^. As noted above (§ i), these are survivals 
of Semitic polyandrous marriages. Another sur- 
■vival was the le^virate— a custom which required a 
brother to take the tridow of a deceased brother and 
count the first fruit of the union as the child of the 
deceased (Dt 25®*', Gn 38®'^®, Ru 3, 4). The influence 
of these early forms of marriage is also seen in the 
great liberty enjoyed by women of the early period 
(see 1 S 25'®, 2 K 4®®). In the stories of Abraham 
and Jacob the type of marriage is also reflected in 
which slave concubines may be given by a wife to 
a husband, for the sake of obtaining an offspring 
which the wife is unable to bear (see Code of jgam- 
murabi, §§ 144, 146). The general type of marriage 
of which we have evidence in the Hebrew ■writings 
was, however, bdal marriage, the regular Hebre^w 
word for husbaud being bdal, and that for a 
married women b^’Hlak, which means ‘o^wned,’ 
‘possessed.’ Another evidence of this conception 
of marriage may be seen in Ex 20”, where the wife 
is counted among a man’s possessions. Among the 
oor, marriages were probably often monogamous, 
ut there was no sentiment against polygamy, and 
it was often practised by the rich and powerful, os 
the large harims of David and Solomon abundantly 
show. Dt 21’®'* presupposes that a man "will also 
often have two wives. The law of Ex 21®’” takes 
it for granted that female slaves will become the 
concubines either of their o^wner or of his sons. 
A similar assumption underlies Dt 21'®’’*. 

The list of the degrees of kinship in which 
marriage was prohibited in Lv 18, 20, and Dt 27 
belongs to the period of Jndaism, which began 
with the Babylonian Exile. At no period were 
young people allowed to arrange matrimonial 
affairs for themselves; such arrangements were 
made by the parents (cf. Gn 21®' 28' 34* and 

Jg 14*), Down to about 650 B.C. a man could 
divorce his wife ■without aj^ formalities whatever 
(see Hos 3® and 2 S 3'*). This liberty was some- 
what modified by the Deuteronomic Code, which 
provides (24''''*) that, if a man ■wishes to divorce a 
wife, he must give her a written statement to that 
effect. It permits him to issue the divorce for any 
cause ; she need only ‘ have found no favour in 
his eyes.’ Apparently this law was designed to 
make divorce less easy than in earlier times, when 
no written statement was necessary ; for, in an age 
when ■writing was not a usual accomplishment, it 
was quite an undertaking to get the document 
composed. In Judaism, however, this provision 
was neld to justify frequent divorces. 

The law of Deuteronomy permitted only the 
man to initiate divorce ; it granted to the woman 
no corresponding power. It represents, no doubt, 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. One in- 
stance, however, is knoivn in which a Hebrew 
bride secured by her marriage contract a simUnr 
liberty. Among the Jewish papyri discovered at 
Elephantine in Egypt a marriage contract was 
found, which contains this passage; 

‘If to-morrow or any later day Miph^aljyah shall stand np In 
the congregation and say, “I divorce As-9or, my husband/* 
the price of divorce ehall be on her head. ... If to-morrow or 
any later time A3-I?or shall etnnd up in the congregation and 
say, “I divorce rov wife, Miphta^iyah,” her marriage settlement 
shall be forfeited/ 1 etc. 

Whether other Jewish women at Elephantine were 
accustomed to gain this liberty by contract, or 
whether there were special reasons why it was 
secured to Miphtahyah, ■we do not know, but in 
any event it is a rignificant modification of the OT 
status of women in such matters. 

The Deuteronomic law defined two cases in 
which a man was for ever powerless to divorce a 
■wife ; if he had falsely charged his bride with not 
1 See A. H. Bayco and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Bis- 
eortred at Assouan, London, 1906, Papyrus 0, t. 20f. Papymi 
O conDrins the statement. 
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being a virgin, and if he had been forced to marry 
a woman whom he had violated (Dt 

The penalties for adultery bore more heavily on 
the woman than on the man, the only cases where 
they were equal being when the crime was com- 
mitted with the wife or betrothed of another ; then 
both the man and the woman were to be stoned 
(Dt 22“'^). The point of view was that adultery 
with a married woman was an offence against her 
Imsband’s property (cf. art. Adultery [Semitic]). 
The wfe was accordingly compelled to be faithful, 
but no similar fidelity was exacted of him. So 
long as he did not violate the honour of those who 
were really or prospectively the wives of others, 
he was not punished, except that, if he violated a 
maiden, he might be compelled to take her as an 
additional wife. The penalty imposed on a wife 
or a betrothed maiden for adultery seems in the 
earlier time to have been burning (Gn 38^^), but 
was later changed to stoning (Dt 22’^'- If a 
woman was simply suspected of adultery, she was 
tried by ordeal _(Nu 5*^'^*). As the ordeal consisted, 
however, in drinking water into which holy dust 
from the sanctuary floor had been thrown, it must 
generally have resmted in the release of the accused 
woman. The frequent denunciation of adultery 
on the part of the prophets would indicate that the 
penalties were not well enforced and that it was 
of frequent occurrence (2 S 11 and Hos 3 afford 
specific instances in which the penalty was not 
enforced). 

4. Arabian. — The early Arabian marriage 
customs have been sufBciently treated above (§ i) ; 
it remains to note how these customs were affected 
by Islam. By the time of the Prophet bdal 
marriage had apparently become the normal type, 
and polygamy prevailed among the rich. The 
husband had full power over the wife and could 
enforce his authority by beating her (Qur’an, iv. 
38). Some survivals of customs which belonged 
to the earlier time were, as noted above, condemned 
by the Prophet (iv. 2G). Before the time of Mu- 
hammad no limit had been set to the number of 
wives a man might possess. In the interest of 
moderation, Muhammad ordained that legal wives 
should be not more than four, but that a man 
might also enjoy as concubines as many slaves as 
he was able to possess (iv. 3, 29). The Prophet him- 
self was allowed as many as he wished (xxxiii. 49). 
Marriage with one’s mother, daughters, sisters, 
paternal and maternal aunts, nieces, mother-in- 
law, step-daughters, and daughters-in-law was pro- 
hibited (iv. 27). Marriages with foreign women 
were permitted, if the women were believers (lx. 10). 
Adultery was a crime for a woman, but apparently 
not for a man. Before the time of the Prophet an 
adulteress had been literally immured,' but Mu- 
hammad changed this to imprisonment in the house 
of the ■wronged husband (iv. 19). A slave girl was 
to receive half the penalty of the married woman 
(iv. 30). Divorce of a wife, as among the Hebrews, 
was possible to the husband at will. Before the 
time of Muhammad, the formula of divorce con- 
sisted of this sentence, which the husband pro- 
nounced to the wife: ‘Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back 1 ’ After this had been pronounced 
over her, it was considered as unnatural to approach 
her as it was to approach a real mother,* and so it 
was regarded as wrong to re-marry a divorced wife. 
Muhammad called this ‘ backing away ’ from wives 
(Iviii. 2). He declared, however, that the utterance 
of this formula did not constitute a real relation- 
ship, and so permitted a man to marry a wife 
whom ho had divorced (xxxiii. 4). A man might 
not divorce a woman who was pregnant, or who 
was nursing a child (Ixv. 4, 6), but apart from this 

I F. U. Paliner’8 Qur'an, I. ; SBE vi. [NOOJ 74. n. 1. 

7 Palmer, il. ; SBB ii. tlPOD] 138, n. 2. 


condition a man and wife who did not agree niitrht 
separate at any time (iv. 129), though liberal alb 
mony was enjoined (iv. 24). It is assumed (xxxiii. 
48) that men will frequently divorce their wives 
for mere whims after marriage, even before con- 
nubial relations have been estiiblished. Liberty of 
divorce has_ been freely exercised by the faithful 
both in ancient and in modern times.' Thus 'All, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, married, inchuliiig 
all that he married and divorced, more than two 
hundred women. Sometimes he included as many 
as four wives in one contract, and he would divorce 
four at one time and marry four others in their 
stead.* A certain Mughairah h. Sha'abah is said 
to have married eighty women in the course of Ida 
life,* and Muhammad al-Tayib, a dyer of Baghdad 
(t 423 A.H.), is said to have married in all more 
than nine hundred women.'* Palgrave relates that 
the Sultan of Qatar in E. Arabia married a new 
vyife every month or fortnight, who was then 
divorced and placed on a pension.® C. M. Doughty 
tells how Zaid, his host, a petty shaikh, not only 

E ermitted his wife to be courted by another Arab, 
nt offered to divorce her so that Doughty could 
marry her.® 

Naturally a woman could not marry so many 
men, because she had not the right of divorce, and 
because she could have only one husband at a 
time; some of them, nevertheless, managed to 
have a surprising number. A certain Uram Kliari- 
jah of Yemen is said to have had upwards of forty 
husbands, and her son Kharijah didnot know whioli 
one was his father.' 

In parts of Arabia certain old marriage customs 
stUl survive in spite of Islam. Thus in Sunan 
and among the 'Asir in S. Arabia marriage for 
a definite term stUl exists,® and a man who lias a 
permanent wife may also take a temporary one. 
In Sunan the agreement is witnessed before the 
qadl, and so has the sanction of Islam. At the 
expiration of the contract, the couple may separate 
without the formality of a divorce ; if they con- 
tinue to live together, a new contract is necessary. 
Such marriages are stUl practised in Mecca at the 
time of the pilgrimage.® Marriage ceremonies 
among the Arabs vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they consist of a feast,'” some- 
times of a civil contract before the g«d(," and 
sometimes there is no ceremony at all. The mucli 
married woman Umm Kharijah, mentioned above, 
is said to have reduced the contract to very simple 
terms. A man approached her and said to her, 

‘ Betrothed ? ’ and she replied, ‘ Married 1 ’ and was 
from that moment his lawful vyife.'* __ 

5. Abyssinian. — Abyssinia is Christian, though 
its form of Christianity is the result of an anestea 
development. Marriages celebrated by the Church 
assume something of the permanent character ot 
marriage in other Christian countries. Such mar- 
riages are solemnized by a priest, and the contract 
ing parties partake of the Holy Communion. A 
candidate for holy orders is compelled to many 
once, as in the Greek Church, but he cannot divorce 
his wife, and, if she dies, he may not piaiyy ag/i'n j 

one matrimonial venture alone is permitted to him. 

Among the people religious marriages are not 
popular. All travellers agree_ that the Abyssimans 
prefer to be married by ci'vil contract, as these 


1 See Wellhausen, GGN, 1893, p. 452f. 

2 See Lane. Tht Thovsand and One Ni{jhUt L Siaf* 

sib. *Ib. 5 1i. 232f. 

S Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1883, 1. 320 f. 

7 See Lane, i. 318 f. , , _ la. 

8 Wllken, Bet matriarchaat de oude 
Bliwk and Chrjstal, Lecturer and Eisays nf » dUam 

p. 5S0f. , _ _ CO il 

» O. Snouck Hnrgronle, Mehka, Tlie Hague, HSw. a sn 
19 See Dought}-, ArabU Deierta, ed. New k one, im i- ‘ ^ 
n ct Wilken,7oe. cit. ^ ^, '* ^ 

W See Bent, The Snered CUu ot the Ethwmane, p. 3 r- 
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marriages may be dissolved at the desire of either 
party to the contract. This liberty is freely exer- 
cised. Wives are changed at will, by mutnal 
agreement, a man divorcing his own and marrying 
the wife divorced by anotlier.^ Divorces do not 
necessarily dissolve friendly relations between 
those who separate ; Parkyns visited a man whose 
divorced wife and her children lived in the same 
compound with him and his new wife and family.® 
It frequently happens that those who have been 
divorced and have each married others divorce 
their second spouses and are again reunited. If 
the separating couple have children, the children 
are divided. The eldest son falls to the mother, 
the eldest daughter to the father ; if there is only 
one son, he goes with the mother and, similarly, 
one daughter goes with the father ; if the remaining 
children are unequal in number, they are divided 
by lot.® 

In addition to these irregularities, there is also 
much concubinage in Abyssinia, as in other Semitic 
countries. The levirate exists there, and its com- 
pulsion operates not only when a brother dies, but 
when, as so often happens in African wars, he 
is emasculated, so as to be incapable of begetting 
children.* 

These peculiarities of Abyssinian matrimonial 
life are clearly a survival from early Semitic con- 
ditions, and Christianity has never been able to 
eradicate them. 

When a man desires to marry a girl, he applies 
directly to her parents or nearest relatives ; when 
their consent is obtained, and the dower arranged, 
the affair is considered settled, the girl being given 
no voice in the matter. Civil marriages are cele- 
brated by feasts much as in other Semitic lands, the 
bridegroom and his friends feasting by themselves, 
and the bride and her friends by themselves. After 
a day of festivity, the bride is carried to the house 
of her husband, and the marriage is accomplished. 
This formality is observed no matter how many 
tunes the bricle may have been married before. 

LiTEBATmiB.— The literature has hcen fully cited in the notes, 
but the principal works may be here recapitulated. C. J. M. 
Letourneau, The JEvolution of Marriage, New York, n.d. ; 
E. W. Lane, The Thousand and One Slights, London, 1841, i, 
S18 1. ; G. A. Wilken, Bet matriarchaat bij de oude Arabieren, 
Amsterdam, 1884 ; J. Wellhausen, In GOA, 1893, pp. 435-480; 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Earlg Arabia^, London, 
1903 ; F. Buhl, Die socialen VerhaUnisse der Israeliten, Berlin, 
1899; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitio Origins, Social and 
Selwious, New York, 1902, ch. 11. ; I. Benzinger, ‘Marriage,’ 
In EBi ill. 2942-2951 ; W. P. Paterson, ‘ MarriaM,’ In HDB, 
ill. 282-277; J. F. McLaughlin, ‘Marriage,’ in viil. 335ff.; 
C. W. Emmet, ‘ Marriage,’ In SDB, pp. 683-687 ; J. Kohler 
and F. E. Peiser, Babylonisehes RechtsUben, Leipzig, 1890- 
98; J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Bammurabi's Oeeetz, do. 
1904-10, 111. 4-8; M. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen 
Zivil- tend Prozessrechts, do. 1913, pp. 6-10 ; J. S. Black and 
G. Clitystal, Lectures and Essays of IVifliaOT Robertson Smith, 
London, 1912, p. 680 f. ; J. C. Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, 
do. 1868, pp. 41!., 46 f., 80; W. Winstanley, A Fisit to 
Abyssinia, do. 1881, it. 76 f.; J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of 
the Ethiopians, do. 1893, pp. 81-38 ; A B. Wylde, Modem 
Abyssinia, do. 1901, pp. 101, 264. 

George A. Barton. 

MARRIAGE (Slavic). — As early os the pagan 
period the family life of the Slavs was regulated 
by legal marriages, which were concluded in a 
solemn manner. Like other nations, the ancient 
Slavs had two forms of marriage : marriage by 
capture of a girl belonging to another family or 
tribe, and marriage by purchase. In the Christian 
period only the latter was sanctioned by the Church 
as a more civilized and noble form of marriage, 
whereas marriage by capture was prohibited and 
gradually disappeared. Nevertheless, a series of 
traditions and observances which visibly reflect 
traces of the old form of marriage by capture is 

1 See Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, pp. 41, 45 f., 60 ; 
Winstanley, A Visit to Abyssinia, ii. 73 f. ; Bent, p. 31f. ; ond 
Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, pp. 101, 264. 

- M. Pnrkj'ns, Life in Abyssinia, New York, 1854, p. 272 f. 

> Hotten, p. 41. 4 Letourneau, p. 265. 


preserved in the wedding ceremony. To these 
customs belongs, e.y., that of stoppmg the bride- 
groom on his way to the house of his bride and that 
of shutting the door before the bridegroom and 
hiding the bride ; and here may also be mentioned 
the habit of presenting a false bride to the bride- 
groom. In S. Russia tbe wedding-guests engage 
m symbolical fights, which may rightly be deemed 
a survival of the ancient marriage by capture. 
The companions of the bridegroom violently attack 
the house where the bride lives, while her kinsfolk 
defend it and repel the aggressors, but at last the 
two parties put an end to the hostilities and restore 
harmony by a peaceful negotiation. The Southern 
Slavs (the Jugoslavs) have preserved the custom 
of marriage by capture to the present time, and, 
where this form of marriage has died away, sym- 
bolical traditions have taken its place. 

The wedding ceremonies celebrated by the 
different Slavic nations vary widely, but it is 
possible to discover in them some fundamental 
traits which are common to all Slavs, and which 
may be regarded as a survival of ancient times, 
while their antiquity is also confirmed by their 
accordance with the chief type of Indo-European 
wedding ceremony, as reconstructed by H. Hirt 
and 0. Sebrader.* Among all the Slavic peoples 
the first preliminaries to the ceremony proper are 
the ‘ wooing ’ and the marriage contract. The 
deputies of the bridegroom (druiba, svat, starosta, 
djever, etc.) negotiate with the bride’s father con- 
cerning the conditions of the marriage and arrange 
the precise date for the wedding ceremony. The 
ceremony begins with the croivning of the bride 
with a wreath variously arranged and more or less 
ornate ; the bride and the bridegroom shake hands 
os a mark of their mutual consent, and pass three 
times round the table or the hearth. Thus the 
nuptial knot is formally tied, and the pair give 
each other various presents of symbolical meaning 
(rings, apples, wedding-shirts, etc.). Afterwards 
the bride is veiled and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom, where a 
hearty reception is given her, and bread and honey 
are distributed among the guests, who cast upon 
the bride various fruits, such as com, millet, peas, 
nuts, hops, rice (nowadays sweets), etc., to express 
their wish that she may bear many children. A 
similar meaning underlies the custom practised 
by some Slavic peoples of placing a child in the 
bride’s lap when she arrives at Tier new home. 
It is customary, when she reaches the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, to carry her over the thres- 
hold and to place her upon a fur, the hair of which 
is turned upwards. One of the most significant 
gifts which the wedding-guests bring to the couple 
is a cock and a black hen. In S. Russia the bnde 
throws such a hen under the hearth, probably as a 
sacrifice for the domestic genii. A very important 
place in the wedding pastry is occupied by a large 
wheat cake, decorated 5vith eggs, flowers, ribbons, 
and sweets, which is cut in pieces at the wedding 
feast and distributed among the guests. To the 
symbolic nuptial ceremonies belong, further, the 
untwisting or cutting of the bride’s plaits and the 
covering of her hair -irith a cap-like scarf. There 
was a rme among the Slavs — ^4vhich is still, for the 
most part, observed — which obliged unmarried 
women, for the sake of distinction, to wear their 
hair in long, loose plaits, while married women 
wore a cap. The bride’s entrance upon the status 
of a married woman was symbolized by the cere- 
mony just mentioned, which was performed ini, a 
closed room by the women present. Then the 
bride used to unloose the shoes of her bridegroom 

1 H. Hirt, indogeirmanen, pp. 430-147 ; O. Schrader, Reallex. 
der indogenn. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. S63-S62, 
Sprachrergleichung und Urgcschf, U. 318-322, 333-335. 
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to show her suhinission (sometimes she even re- 
ceived symbolical blows), and, after being clothed 
in new garments by the women and the * best man,’ 
she went to bed with her husband in the presence 
of the witnesses. After the nuptial night purifica- 
tion ■was performed in a clear stream or at a well ; 
later on, this procedure was reduced to a mere 
sprinkling with water. 

Besides these chief and almost fundamental 
ceremonies, the various Slavic peoples have other 
customs connected -with the popular wedding, the 
details of which cannot he described at full length 
in this article. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that for a long time the people attached far 
greater importance to these domestic wedding cere- 
monies than to the rites prescribed by the Church. 
Historical documents testify that, even in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, not only the common people 
but also the more cultured classes regarded the 
ecclesiastical ceremony as a purely religious act 
■\vithout any legal significance. A marriage became 
legal only after the precise performance of all pre- 
scribed observances inherited from the ancestors 
and consecrated by the family tradition'; and this 
con'viction is still to be found among some of the 
Slavic nations. 

LiTKKATtniB. — G. Krek, EinUitungin die Slav, Literatur- 
gtsck.'^, Oraz, 1887, pp. 196-193, 383 ; F. S. Krauss, Stitt und 
Branch der Sildslaven, 'Vienna, 1885, pp. 331-405 ; O. Schrader, 
SprachvergUichung und Urgesch.^, Jena, 1006^7, U. 322-332. 
All these contain references to works in Siaric lanfoiag^es, as 
does also H. Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburtr, 1905-07, p. 711 f. 
See, further, art. Familt (Teutomo and Bolto-Slavic), 1 1 , voL 
V. P. 7B0. J. M/CHAL. 

MARTINEAU. — James Martineau (1805-1900) 
was bom in Nonvich, April 21, 1805, the fourth 
son and seventh child oi Thomas Martineau, a 
manufacturer of bombazine. Of HuOTenot an- 
cestry, he was also descended through his father’s 
mother from John Meadows, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. After four years at the Norwich 
Grammar School he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Lant Carpenter at Bristol (1819-21), to whom 
he owed his ‘ spiritual rebirth.’ His teacher was a 
pioneer in education, and combined instruction in 
the elements of science as well as psychology and 
moral philosophy with classical and mathematical 
training. Thus eq^uipped, ho was placed in machine- 
works at Derby, but relinquished his apprentice- 
ship after a year (partly under the shock of a 
bereavement which ‘ turned him from an engineer 
into an evangelist ’ [speech at Nottingham, 1876 ; 
Carpenter, James 3Tartineau, p. 24]), and in 1822 
he entered Manchester College, York, as a student 
for the ministry. He had been brought up in the 
Unitarian theology of Priestley, and embraced his 
necessitarian pantheism with ardour, though at 
Bristol he had read ‘Wilberforco and Hannah 
More, and was not ■without occasional misgivings 
concerning the freedom of the wUl. On the com- 
pletion of his College course he took charge of Dr. 
Carpenter’s school for a year (1827-28), and, after 
a short period of ministerial ser'vice in Dublin 
(1828-32), terminated through his refusal of the 
endo\vment known as the Eeginm Donum, he 
began his longest pastorate in Liverpool (1832-57). 
In 1840 he undertook the additional duty of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Political Economy in 
Manchester New College, on its return from York 
to the city of its foundation. During the erection 
of the Hope St. Church by his congregation 
(1843-49) he spent fifteen months with his family 
in Germany, returning to resume his ministry. 
The transference of the College to London led to 
his settlement there in 1857, and from 1859 he also 
ministered in Little Portland St. Chapel till 1872, 
when a threatened failure of health led to his 
retirement. In the meantime he had succeeded to 


the Principalship of the College in 1869, which he 
held tm June 1885. 

For more than fifty years he had been actively 
engaged in literary work of many kinds. To the 
religious denomination of his birth and education 
he gave unstinted service, and his was the cliief 
influence in transforming its fundamental theolori- 
cal conceptions, while in the wider field of phifo- 
sophy he was the po'werful antagonist of the 
empiricism and utilitarianism of the Mills, the 
monism of Spinoza, scientific materialism, and the 
agnostic philosophy of fencer. 

The Unitarians of Martineau’s youth followed 
the tradition of Locke. Accepting the NT as the 
final authority in Christian doctnne, they recog- 
nized Jesus Christ as the Messiah, whose teachings 
were authenticated by miracles. To this interpre- 
tation Martineau remained faithful till after 1832. 
But further study of the Gospels confronted him 
with the predictions which implied the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of His disciples to judge the 
world, and this begot an investigation into the 
significance of revelation which led him to declare 
in his first work. The Rationale of Eeligious Inquiry 
(1836), that ‘ no seeming inspiration can establish 
anything contrary to reason, that the last appeal 
in aU researches into religious truth must be tlie 
judgments of the human mind ’ (p. 125). To work 
out this principle was to be one of the main occu- 
pations of his life. He followed the progress of 
German critical study ; he was familiar with 
Paulus and Strauss ; he adopted the general re- 
sults of the Tubingen school, and became their 
earliest and most accomplished English exponent 
(‘The Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,’ 
Westminster Review, 1853). By 1845 he had 
abandoned the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in the third edition of the Rationale 
(1845) he ceased to demand belief in the gospel 
miracles as essential for the Christian name. In 
the Protective Review (1845-54) and its successor, 
the National Review (1855-64), he secured an organ 
for his theological and philosophical essays, while 
others not less brUliant appeared in the West- 
minster. Indefatigable in study, a constant teacher 
of the young, he devoted long courses of lectures to 
the exposition of the NT and the history of Christ- 
ian doctrines, and in his last large treatise, The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), he returned 
to his earliest theme. He re-examined the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the historical significance of ChrmL 
ianity, and presented Jesus no longer ns the Jewish 
Messiah, but as the ‘prince of Saints,’ revealing 
the highest possibilities of the soul. Looking back 
at ninety (1895), he wrote to 'William Knight; 

* The substitution of Reiigion at first-hand, straigl^ 
the immediate interaction between the soul and God, tor 
religion at second-hand, fetched, by copying, out of anemymous 
traditions of the Eastern Slcditerranean eighteen centuries ago, 
has been the really directing, though hardly conscious aim oi 
my responsible years of life ’ (Carpenter, p. 640). 

Martineau thus remained to the last a Unitarian 
in his interpretation of the Deity, and a_ Christian 
in his allegiance to Jesus Christ. But his position 
was often misunderstood, partly because of Ins 
sympathy ■with many aspects of traditional devo- 
tion, and partly because of his steadfast refusal to 
belong to a Unitarian Church. This was due to 
the discovery of the real nature of the foundation 
on which the majority of chapels occupied by 
Unitarians were held. Some or these had been 
founded in the 17th cent., others in the 18 tn, oy 
the English Presbyterians, ■who, under the leader- 
ship of Baxter, had stood for ‘ Catholicism agams 
all parties,’ and repudiated creeds of 
position.’ In dedicating their chapels for t 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters (some- 
times specified as Presbyterians, sometimes 
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Independents, sometimes as both together), they 
deliberately rejected all limiting doctrinal names. 
By slow processes of Scripture study many minis- 
ters and congregations gradually became Unitarian 
in theology. Attention was at length called to 
this issue, and a suit was instituted against the 
trustees of a charity in York founded by La^ 
Hewley, whose husband. Sir John Hewley (M.R 
for York in the reign of Charles II.), had been a 
warm supporter of the Presbyterians. The de- 
cision (December 1833), which displaced the Uni- 
tarian trustees, was at once seen to imperil the 
tenure of all the chapels of similar foundation; 
and after long litigation the existing worshippers 
were secured in possession only by the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act (1844). The controversy had a life- 
long effect on Martineau’s views of the true basis 
of Church union. To the association of individuals 
for the promotion of Unitarian teaching he re- 
mained constant all his life. But he could not 
accept a theological name as a condition for religious 
fellowship. It was inevitablj’ exclusive instead of 
catholic ; it seemed to involve treachery to his 
spiritual ancestors ; it barred the way to those 
very possibilities of change which had heen the 
secret of the Unitarian advance. Deeply conscious 
of indebtedness to various schools of religious life, 
Martineau endeavoured (1868) to fonn a Free 
Christian Union, which was joined by representa- 1 
tive men of every British Church, but was dis - 1 
banded two years later. Subsequently he worked ' 
out a scheme for ‘ the National Cnurch as a Federal ' 
Union’ (CB li. [1887] 408 If.), which proposed to ' 
abolish the Act of Uniformity, to release the 
Church of England from State control, and asso- 
ciate it with the other communions in a United 
English Christian Church. The plan aroused con- 
siderable academic interest, but the Bill in which 
it was embodied was never actually laid before 
Parliament. 

From the time of his settlement in Liverpool, 
Martineau had been continuously engaged in teach- 
ing and writing, and his intercourse with the young 
was a prominent cause of the changed view of the 
moral consciousness which led to the reconstruction 
of his philosophy. Trained in the pantheistic 
necessitarianism of Priestley, he had lived under 
a habitual tension of obligation without realizing 
its significance. Many influences now contributed 
to give it new meaning. Wordsworth had long 
been his favourite poet ; Plato called forth his 
admiration for ‘ the fair and good ’ ; Coleridge and 
Carlyle revealed unsuspected deeps of thought and 
passion in human nature j Channing emphasized 
its freedom and dignity. In reviewing Bentham’s 
‘Deontology’ {Monthly Bepository, 1834), while 
still placing the ‘ criterion of right ’ in the ‘ ten- 
dency of an action to promote the happiness of an 
agent,’ he laid stress, against Bentliam, on the 
reality and worth of the disinterested affections, 
and prepared the way for a wholly new set of 
moral values. The questions of his pupils, his 
persistent NT studies, and the hymns of the 
Wesleys opened new aspects of the inner life ; and 
in the lecture on ‘ Moral Evil ’ in the Liverpool 
Controversy (1839) he formally abandoned the 
determinism of his youth. The change involved 
many modifications. He ceased to regard revela- 
tion as ‘ communicated truth ’ ; it was effected 
through character ; its organ was the conscience 
and the affections ; its supreme historic type was 
seen in Christ as the image of the Father. 

Keinforced by his reading of Kant, and in 
opposition on the one hand to the ‘association’ 
philosophy of James Mill, and on the other to the 
monistic schemes of Spinoza and Hegel, Martineau 
began to work out his new analysis of man’s moral 
nature. The sphere of judgment was transferred 


from consequences without to springs of action 
within. In this inner world lay a multitude of 
appetites and energies, which were not all of e^ual 
rank. When they were examined side by side, 
some revealed themselves as higher, while others 
fell into a lower place; and this distinction of rank 
was irresolvable into any other element such as 
order, truth, beauty, sympathy, or reason. All 
moral estimates, therefore, \;e.xeprefercntial‘, there 
was always an alternative before the mind, and the 
power to recognize these diverse values lay with 
conscience, which pronounced this better and that 
worse. This view was first expounded in the 
Pros])cctive (1845), in an essay on AVhewell’s 
‘ Elements of Morality,’ and led to the definition : 
‘ Every action is right which, in the presence of a 
lower principle, follows a higher; every action is 
wong which, in the presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower’ {Essays, iii. 352). 'The year 
before, during a visit to Liverpool, Mrs. Carlyle 
had described Martineau as ‘ tlie victim of con- 
science.’ He was to become the greatest English 
moralist since Butler. Here was the witness of 
Deity within ; here the access of the soul to divine 
things ; here the true ground for the conception 
which he was afterwards to define as ‘ the peren- 
nial Indwelling of God in Man and in the Universe.’ 
Alongside this view of man's ethical constitution 
ran an exposition of our knowledge of the external 
world (in a review of J. D. Morell’s Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1846, 
in Prospective, 1846) : ‘ The act of Perception 
gives us simultaneous knowledge of subiect and 
object ’ (p. 562). Again and again in subsequent 
essays Martineau vindicated this ‘ natural dualism ’ 
against idealism on the one hand and pantheism on 
the other, and vigorously defended the veracity of 
our faculties. But perception involved more than 
passive consciousness ; it was evoked by resistance 
and the effort needed to overcome it ; besides the 
space-relation of the I and the not-I, a cause-rela- 
tion was revealed in the same antithesis. In the 
strenuous conviction of personality which he de- 
rived from his ethical experience, Martineau found 
the true meaning of cause ; its seat was in the 
personal power of the will, and this he boldly 
applied to the interpretation of the surrounding 
scene. The ‘ not-self ’ must be comprehended per- 
sonally ; its varied energies were but the mani- 
festations of one living Will. Science, by the 
rising doctrine of the correlation of forces, might 
point to their ultimate identity. Martineau 
entrenched himself securely in his prophetic re- 
cognition of the part played by the same energy 
in the constitution of human nature. The relation 
of the soul to God was a moral relation. Known 
in the conscience. He was one ; the manifoldness 
of the world, therefore, was only the veil of a 
hidden unity ; and the foundations of theism were 
thus laid on the conception of God as cause of the 
universe and revealer of righteousness in man. 

Such was the general scheme of the philosophy 
of religion which Martineau worked out with rich 
elaboration in the next forty years. His sojourn 
in Germany and his renewed studies in Plato and 
Hegel gave him a securer hold of great ontological 
conceptions. He described it afterwards as ‘a 
new intellectual birth.’ But he remained faithful 
to the English tradition of psychological method, 
and slowly built up the fabric of thought on the 
basis of self-knowledge. Again and again he 
sought to construct a table of the springs of action 
in the order of their relative worth. This was 
finally embodied in the first of his three large 
treatises, Types of Ethical Theory (2 vols., 1885). 
After reviewing ‘ unpsychologicaf theories,’ tran- 
scendental (Plato), immanental (Descartes, Male- 
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branche, Spinoza), and physical (Comte), he ex- 
pounded (vol. ii.) his own interpretation of the 
nature of moral authority. This involved a classi- 
fication of the propensions, passions, affections, 
and sentiments, and an arrangement of them in a 
scale of values. The scheme thus wought out of 
human experience was -then contrasted with the 
hedonist ethics of the older utilitarians, and the 
modifications introduced by the idea of evolution. 
In emphasizing ‘Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction’ he denied that laws of matter and 
motion could explain the genesis of consciousness, 
while the feeling of morid right and freedom in- 
volved another point of fresh departure. The 
section on ‘ Conscience developed into Social Con- 
sensus and Eeligion ’ further supplied hints which 
modified the stress of individualism in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The stream of Essays had ceased for some years 
after the suspension of the National Review (1864) ; 
but an important address on Religion as affected 
^ Modem Materialism (1874), suggested by John 
Tyndall’s discourse to the British Association at 
Belfast, and its sequel, Modem Materialism: its 
Attitude towards Theology (1876), brought Mar- 
tineau again prominently into the field of philo- 
sophical discussion. Two other addresses. Ideal 
Substitutes for God (1879) and The Relation 
between Ethics and Religion (1881), belonged to 
the period in which he was slowly completing 
the treatise modestly entitled A Study of Religion 
(2 vols., 1888). It opened -with an investigation of 
the limits of human intelligence, a fresh defence 
of ‘ natural realism,’ a plea for the objective reality 
of space and time, a reply to the empirical doctrine 
that we know nothing but phenomena, and a 
refutation of the agnosticism of Spencer. God had 
been presented at the outset as a ‘divine Mind 
and Will ruling the Universe and holding Moral 
relations ivith mankind ’ (vol. i. 1) ; and the 
bases of theism in the doctrine of His sole causa- 
tion in the natural order and His perfection in the 
moral order were re-established and supported 
with fresh illustration. The teleological concep- 
tions which had been discarded in earlier revolt 
against Paley were now revived on a far wider 
scale, and the presence of rational ends was dis- 
played with varied scientific knowledge in the vast 
process of evolution. Assuming the results of his 
analysis of human nature in tlie previous treatise, 
Martineau then argued that the principle of obli- 
gation implied the presence within us of a moral 
order in which God was disclosed as transcendently 
holy. The intelligent Purpose and the righteous 
Will were then identified ; the place of pain and 
sin under such a rule was defined ; and the theodicy 
concluded with a refutation of pantheism and a 
defence of human freedom. A final book carried 
the argument up to ‘ the Life to come.’ 

Martineau’s last word on the OTounds of belief 
and their illustration in the NT was uttered in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion already cited, in 
which the origins of Christianity were expounded : 
with remarkable force and daring (1890). The 
work was less technical than its predecessors, and 
appealed to the wide circle of those who bad found 
invaluable help in the author’s devotional writings. 
In the Endeavours after the Christian Life (2 vols., 
1843—47) he had unfolded secrets of personal 
religion and moral experience in language often of 
IjTical poignancy. Successive collections of hymns 
(1831, 1840, 1874) testified to his deep sympathy 
with many types of Christian devotion. Later 
series of Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (1876, 
1879) carried on the applic.ation of his thought to 
the varied incidents of the human lot. A small 
book of iZoTTic Pruyerj was issued (1891) in response 
to the urgency of many friends, and in four 


volumes of Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (1890- 
91) he gathered up those of his detached writings 
which he wished to preserve. Even their wide 
range, over history, science, and philosophy, does 
not exhaust the whole scope of his productiveness 
which included political economy and psychology.’ 
In the theological timidity and the ecclesiasticai 
strife of the early Victorian era he stood forth 
(often alone) as the fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Later years brought 
unsought appreciation. Gladstone designated 
him as ‘ the greatest of living thinkers ’ ; and a 
younger philosopher (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
HJ i. [1903] 444) aptly fixed the character of his 
service to his age by describing him as ‘ an ideal 
champion of the spiritual view of the world in a 
time of transition and intellectual insecurity.’ 

Litebature. — Besides the works already named, some of 
Martineau’s earlier writings were collected by American friends 
In itiscellanies, Cambridge, Mass., 1852, Studies of Christian- 
ity, London, 1858, and Essays Philosophical and Theological, 
2 vols., do. i883. We may also name his Lectures in the Liver- 
MOl Controversy (1839), A Study of Spinoza, do. 1882, and 
national Duties and other Sermons and Addresses, do. 1903. 
See, further, A. W. Jackson, James Martineau, a Biography 
ana a Study, do. 1900; J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, TAe 
Life and Letters of James Martineau, 2 vols., do. 1002 ; J. E. 
Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, do. 
1805. J. ESTLIN C^VEPENTER. 

MARTYRS.— See Saints and Martyrs. 


MARY. — The following article, dealing t\ith 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, starts from the 
Scriptural and orthodox positions (1) that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, being the eternal Son of God, became 
man, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary ; and (2) that, inasmuch as Ho 
is thus God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for over, so is she. His mother, truly 
and properly described as Theotokos and Virgo 
Deipara — the Mother or Bringer-forth of Our Lord 
and God, who was God when He issued^ from her 
virgin womb, wearing the manhood which of her 
substance had been prepared for Hip, which He 
had taken to Himself, which He carried with Him 
to the Cross, which He raised in spiritual glory 
from the tomb, which He wears for ever at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. Tlpse things 
are part of the faith of the whole Catholic Church ; 
they are treated here as historical facts. 

Another matter which, though Scripture is silent 
upon it, unquestionably exercised a powerful inllp 
ence on the development of the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, is assumed in this article in accordance with 
the view of overwhelmingly the_ larger part of 
Christendom, viz. her perpetual virginity : 
concepit, virgo peperit, virgo permansit.’ With 
the general question of the Invocation of Saints, 
and the merits or demerits of that practice, this 


article is not concerned. 

The only questions, therefore, to be here dis- 
cussed concern the implications of these facts. \> o 
shall inquire historically (1) what was inferred 
from them in the Apostolic and early ages of the 
Church as to the duty of Christians towards the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord ; (2) when and how 
the wide-spread developments of her cult arose ; 
and (3) the grounds on which these developments 
have been justified, or are rejected, by those who 
accept the facts. , 

I. In Holy Scripture. — Over and above the 
witness homo by the four Evangelists to our Lords 
having a human motlier (Jlk S'*', Jn 2''’ 6 ) whoM 
name was Mary (Mk IP), and the direct statements 
of two of them (Mt Lk !«•»*) that sip wa-s a 
pure virgin when by the power of the Holy Unos 
she conceived and bore onr Saviour, we have m 
the third Evangelist several notes exprM.sivo oi 
the high reverence and honour due to her. oc. 
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Lnke records the angelic salutation, ‘Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee’ 
(1“) ; and the angelic assurance, ‘Thou hast found 
favour with God’ (1®“). He makes it plain that 
she was the moral, and not simply the physical, 
instrument of the Incarnation ; he brings out her 
wonderful faith, believing in God’s power, seeking 
no sign, though she gets one, and asking only what 
course the divine call may require her to adopt 
(P‘) ; his narrative evinces her conscious risking 
‘the reproach among men with which the poor 
Jews still blaspheme her Son and revile herself’ 
(Pusey, Eirenicon, .ii. 25) ; and he records how 
‘Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost,’ saluted 
her, ‘ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me! . . . And blessed is she that believed’ 
Mary herself, in her inspired song, while 
acknowledging that God is her Saviour too, expects 
from ‘ all generations ’ a like honour to that 
which Elizabeth had assimed her, and speaks of 
‘ the great things ’ that God had done for her (1*®'-)- 
Yet^, while the NT thus justifies the Church’s 
instinct of loving and reverential gratitude to the 
Holy Mother of the Lord, and authorizes the 
naming of her with lofty titles, it presents us with 
not one instance of her influence with Christ being 
invoked either in her lifetime or after her de- 
parture. At Cana, when she does interpose, she is 
bidden wait His time ; and her advice to those 
whom she is sure that He will help is, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’ (Jn When, on 

another occasion, she ‘ sent unto him, calling him,’ 
He apparently did not go, but answered, ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of God, the same is . . . my 
mother’ (Mk 3®^'“, Lk S’®'-). When n woman ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee,’ He 
replied, ‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it ’ (Lk ®®). He does not 
imply, of course, that Mary had not these graces — 
they were conspicuous in her; but He certainly 
puts the moral virtue higher tlian even her unique 
privilege. And when, from the Cross, He com- 
mends her to St. John saying, ‘ Behold, thy mother,’ 
and him to her, ‘ Behold, thy son,’ while to have her 
ivith him in ‘ his oivn home ’ (Jn 19-®'-) was doubtless 
a precious legacy to the theologian apostle, yet the 
obvious meaning of our Saviour’s words was rather 
that St. John should take care of her than that she 
should be his protectress (B. Stier, The Words of 
the Lord Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855-58, vii. 
467 ff., on Jn 19''®- "’). There is certainly no evidence 
in St. Jolm or elsewhere in the NT that he, or any 
other, so much as thought of her being established 
as a mother to pity all Christians, and help them 
in their approach to Christ. On the other hand, 
to expound the passage, as some Protestant writers 
(even Stier, loc. cit.) have not hesitated to do, as 
an intimation that all Christ’s earthly relation- 
ships — even Mary’s to Him as His mother — ceased 
and determined by His death is to come perilously 
near the denial of His abiding manhood whereby, 
as our High Priest wdthin the veil. He is still 
' touched ■^^'ith the feeling of our infirmities ’ (He 
4'®). A sufficient explanation of our Lord’s neither 
calling her here His mother nor naming either 
St. John or her is supplied when we take it as an 
instance of His consideratoness : had He betrayed 
the relationship, those who mocked at Him would 
not have been slow to insult her ; and the newly 
re-awakened courage of the disciple might have 
again been shaken by the utterance of their names. 

The only other notices of Maiy in the NT are 
(1) the mention of her by St. Luke (Ac 1“) in the 
place of honour as the first, and only one named, 
among the Christian women, and ns still, after the 
Ascension, ‘ the mother of Je.sus ’ ; (2) the reference 


to her by St. Paul (Gal 4®) as ‘a woman’ — an 
obvious allusion to the Protevangelium (Gn 3'®) ; 
and (3) St. John’s taking from her experiences 
certain features for his prophetic portrait of the 
Church as the sun-clothed -woman (Kev 12). 

_ 2 . In the first three centuries. — The Christian 
literature of this period keeps in regard to Marj- 
strictly to the lines of the NT. Eeferences to her 
are sparse ; and these, though distinct as to her 
being the Virgin Mother of the Lord and therefore 
to be honoured, give no suggestion of aught that 
could be called a cult of her. Polycar^s short 
Epistle does not contain her name ; but in his 
Life by Pionius there is this -. 

‘He, according to the prophecy, • . • being born ol an un- 
defiled and spotless virgin* (xiii.). 

In the A'pology of Aristides she is simply ‘a 
Hebrew -virgin.' Ignatius, in the short recension 
of his seven Epistles (hero regarded as genuine), is 
fuller. 

He tells (ad Ephes. xix.) how the virginity of Mary deceived 
the Deceiver ; that ‘ hidden from the prince ol this world were 
the virginity of Mary and her childbearing . . . myeteries 
wrought in the silence of God, now to be cried aloud ’ ; he 
adores our Saviour, ‘ Son of Mary and Son of God ’ ; and he 
insists (ad Trail, ix. f.) that His birth of her demonstrates 
against the Docetists that His flesh Jis a reality and no sem- 
blance ; hut the correspondence between Ignatius and the 
Virgin is a Latin forgery, which never existed in the Greek, and 
is based on the saint’s use of the word xpurroi^cipov. 

Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Tryph. o.) and IrentBus 
speak of her as does the Puritan Milton, as ‘ the 
second Eve.’ 

* The knot of Eve’s disobedience was loosed by the obedience 
of Mary ; for what the Virgin Eve had hound fast through un- 
belief that did the Virgin Mary set free through faith ’ (Iremous, 
aiv. Uccr. iit. xxii. 4). And again he dwells on the moral side 
of her part in the Incarnation : ' Maty, having a man betrothed 
to her and being nevertheless a virgin, by yielding obedience 
became the cause of salvation to hersoU and to the whole 
human race ’ (ib.). 

If, however, we find Irenceus, in the barbarous 
Latin version of his works, calling Mary the ‘ advo- 
eata’ of Eve, we shall do well to remember that 
his Greek had, apparently, a-wiryopos, -which implies 
not advocacy in our sense, but rebuke. Ongen 
supplies one of the only two places in the Fathers 
where the words of our Lord from the Cross -to 
her and to St. John have the least appearance of 
ascribing to her a permanent office for Christians. 

' Seeing that, according to those who think soundly of her, 
Mary had no other son save Jesus ; and that Jesus said to her, 
“ Behold, thy son/’ therefore thoseiin whom Christ Uvea are 
sons ol Mary' (in Joan. i. 6). 

But does this go further than Christ’s o-wn, ‘ Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren’ (Mt 12‘“, 
Mk 3®‘) ! Both Origen and Tertnllian, like 
Ignatius before them, draw from her motherhood 
of Christ arguments against Gnostic or Docetic 
heresy. Yet even of the Gnostics — so strong 
already was the Church’s faith in the Virgin-hirth 
of the liedeeraer — several were constrained to admit 
the fact, while others, allowing that He issued 
from her womb, protested that He drew nothing 
from her substance. 

If any cult of the Virgin existed in these early 
centuries, it is in the records of the Church’s 
worship at the time that we should expect to find 
it, rather than in the treatises of divines or the 
apologies of the defenders of the faith. Bnt such 
accounts of the Church service of the period as 
have come down to us exhibit precisely the same 
features as do the writings of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers. No mention of hlarv’s name, no refer- 
ence to her, occurs in the notices of Holy Com- 
munion in the NT ; nor in the liturgical thanks- 
giving in the 1st Epistle of St. Clement of Borne ; 
nor in the Didache; nor in Justin Martyr’s or 
Tertullian’s account of the Eucharistic service. 
The only place where an invocation of St. Mary 
could come in is at the Commemoration of Martyrs 
and the Commemoration of the Departed ; and on 
this all that St. Cyprian has to say is : 
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‘Ecclesiastical discipline teaches, as the faithful know, that 
at the point where the martyrs are named at the altar of God, 
there they are not prayed for ; but for others who are commemo- 
rated prayer is offered ’ {Epp. 1. [Opera, Oxford, 16S2, p. 8]). 

There is no direct evidence that among ‘ the 
martyrs ’ the Virgin was so much as mentioned. 

The one thing m these centuries that points in 
the direction of any cult of her in the Church is 
the appearance, somewhere in the 2nd cent., of an 
apocryphal Evangelium Jacobi, which was very 
popular and became the basis of two later works. 
Liber de Infantia Maricc et Christi Salvatoris and 
Evangelium de Nativitate Maries. It is from these 
that the ‘traditional’ names of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, have been derived, and the 
story of Mary’s nurture in the Temple from her third 
to her twelfth year. These books, if they were not 
genuine, at least met a growing and significant 
demand, which was not checked by their condemna- 
tion as heretical in the earliest papal index expurga- 
torius attributed to Pope Gelasius (A.D. 492-496h 

3. During the period of the four great councils 
(a.D. 325-451). — With the conversion of Con- 
stantine Cliristianity became fashionable, and, 
as Newman puts it, the spirit of the world was 
poured into the Church (The Arians of the Fourth 
Century, London, 1876, p. 253). The leaders of 
the faithful had to raise their standard against 
an inrush at once of pagan sensuality and of 
heresies bom of pagan conceptions of the Godhead. 
It is among the latter that we find the earliest 
notice in Christian history of an actual worship of 
St. Mary. Epiphanius reckons it a heresy (Seer. 
Ixxix.) that ‘certain women in Thrace, Scythia, 
and Arabia’ were in the habit of adoring the 
Virgin as a goddess and offering to her a certain 
kind of cake {KoX\vpl5a nvd), whence he calls them 
‘ Collyridians.’ Their practice (cf. Jer 44’®) and 
the notion underlying it were undoubtedly relics 
of heathenism always familiar with female deities. 
Epiphanius rebukes them : 

■ Let Mary be had In honour, but let the Lord be worshipped ’ 
(Bxr. Ixxix. 0). 

‘ Honour to Mary ’ was inevitably augmented 
by the Church’s answer (true and necessary as 
that answer was) to the much more forraiaable 
heresy of Arius. Arianism, stumbling at the 
awful mystery of the Word made flesh (Jn 1’*), 
and chiming in with the old pagan conceptions of 
gods older and younger, greater and less, presented 
to men the Eternal Son as only the first of creatures. 
It did not deny that Christ was bom of the Virgin, 
but, by denying that He Avho issued from her 
womb was personally God, it lowered the greatness 
and the glory of her motherhood. It is not so 
much, however, in the interests of her dignity as 
for the utterance of the full truth concemin" 
Christ that the orthodox theologians of this period 
are accustomed to refer to her. This holds of them 
all — of Cyril of Alexandria as well as of Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregorys, of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine as well as of Leo. It was in this connexion 
that Athanasius had spoken of her as OeoTtxoi long 
before the Nestorian preacher shocked the congre- 
gation of St. Sophia by refusing her the title. 

Athanasius gave It her because ‘ from the flesh ol holy Jlary 
the Son ot God by essence and nature did proceed. . . . How 
can they wish to be called Christians who assert that the Word 
descended on a holy man ns upon one ot the prophets, and 
deny that Ha Himself became Man, taking the body from 
ilary f ' [Ep. llx. * ad Eplct.’ 2) ; and, again, because, ‘ when He 
was descending to us. He fashioned His body for Himself from 
a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Godhead, 
in that Ho who formed this is also Maker of everything else as 
well* [de Ineam. Verbi, xriiL).r 

1 Athanosins was anxious to secure the reality of our Lord’s 
manhood no less than His divinity: and In support of this truth 
also he, like Ignatius before him, appeals to Christ’s birth of 
.'tary : ' Human then, by nature, was that which was from 
Mary acconling to the holy Scriptures, and true was the body 
of the Lord. True it was, since it was the same with ours. 
For Mary was our sister, since we are all from Adam ’ [Ep. Ux. 

' ad Epict.’ 7% 


In like manner, Gregory of Nyssa, ‘ Have any of 
ourselves dared to say “Mother of Man” of that 
most holy Virgin the Mother of God?’ [Ep. xix.); 
and Ambrose, ‘Talis decet partus Eenm’ [Hymn 
iv. ‘de Adventu Domini’ [pL xvi. 1474]). Cyiil 
of Jerasalem, xvith equal force, uses Christ’s birtli 
of Mary as demonstrating the companion truth of 
His real manhood. 

‘Believe thatlthis Only-Begotten Son of God . . . was be- 
gotten of the holy Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and was made 
Man, not In seeminp and mere show, but in truth ; nor yet by 
passing through a channel, but truly of her made flesh. ... If 
the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom too’ 
[Cal. Lect. iv. 9). 

^1 the heresies, ive may say, of this period were, 
in one form or another, denials of the Incarnation ; 
they all fixed men’s thoughts on the question pro- 
pounded by our Lord Himself, ‘ What think ye of 
the Christ? ivhose son is he?’ (Mt 22*®). It was 
impossible for the Church to refute any of them 
Avithout speaking, as of God His Father, so of the 
Virgin Mary His Mother — to reply to Jlacedonian- 
ism, with its denial of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost Avho overshadoAved her (Lk 1®**) ; to Apolli- 
narianism, Avhich, refusing to Christ a human soul, 
cut off from His sacred heart its thousandfold 
return of her love; and then to Nestorianism, 
Avhich, dissolving the unity of Christ’s Person, by 
one and the same stroke reduced the Saviour from 
being Himself the Word incarnate to a man in 
close association Avith the Word, and made Mary 
the mother only of a human infant. All these 
errors helped to burn in upon the mind of the 
Christians of that age the truth which E. B, 
Pusey tells us so 

•startled him In his young days when first it Dashed upon him 
that it must be true, that one of our nature, which is the last 
and lowest ol God’s rational creation was raised to a nc-irncsj 
to Almighty God above all the choirs of angels. . . . Tet it was 
selLevidfent, as soon ns stated, that she of whom Christ deigned 
to take His human flesh was brought to a nearness to Himself 
above all created beings ; that she stood single and alone in all 
creation or all possible creations, in that in her womb He who 
in His Godhead is consubstantial with the Father, deigned, 
as to His Human Body, to become consubstantial vdth her 
[Eirenicon, ii. 24). 

It; is no creature-AVorship ; it is the sense of this 
tremendous fact brought nome to a heart inflamed 
Avith the love of the Incarnate Son that explains 
at once the profound solemnity of Cyril’s Letter to 
Nestorius and the splendid eloquence of Proclusa 
oration on the Virgin Mother. It is not that she 
is the mediator (there is no hint of such a thought) ; 
it is that He is God whom she bare, Avhom ‘ she 
alone inexplicably housed.’ Nor need we_ fancy 
(Avith the Avriter on ‘ Mary ’ in EBF^) that it Avas 
the Nicene ‘ solution of the Arian controversy, 
hoAvever correct it may have been theoretically, 
that ‘undoubtedly had the practical effectof relegat- 
ing the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a for aAvay region of “remote and aAvful Godhead, 
so that tne need for a mediator to deal witli the 
very Mediator could not foil to be felt ’ (EBr xvii. 
812 f.). As a matter of fact, itAvas the complete 
manhood of our Lord that the Church in the next 
succeeding controversies (Monophysite and Mono- 
thelete) triumphantly asserted, wfiile at the same 
time carefully retaining the condemnation of 
Nestorianism. Indeed it has been observed that it 
is in the creed of Chalcedon, and not in the cimqns 
of Ephesus, that the term deortKot occurs. Witn 
all the honour that they gave to her, the Fathers or 
this age never forgot that, if she ministered to 0 ^ 
salvation by becoming, on and through her m’“’> 
the Mother of our Redeemer, it Avas through her 
faith in Him that she herself Avas saved. IM 
great titles bestowed upon her by the I athe 
relate to the fruits of the Incarnation. 

‘Tha flesh of the Virgin dlCTera nothing from the flc*h of >ln^ 

. . . but her body transmits It not to the t’ohy of Cbn , 
she did not conceive through concupiscence (Augustine, c 
JiiL Pelag, r. 15). 
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And Pope Leo I. (in a passage still remaining in 
the Homan Breviary as one of the Lessons for 
Christmas Day) says that ‘ to [Clmst’s] birth alone 
the throes of unman passion had not contributed.’ 

In entire consistency wth this teaching of the 
great Fathers, we find that the worship of the 
Church in the conciliar period shows hardly a trace 
of any cult of the Virgin. There are indications 
that she was prayed for. 

Thus In the Armenian Uturgy, * Wo beseech thee that In this 
holy sacrifice remembrance be made ol the mother ol God the 
holy virgin Mary, and of John the baptist, of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, and of all the eainte’ (F. E. Brightman, Litwrgiet 
Eastern and irestem, 1. 440). 

But she is not often mentioned. In the liturgy in 
the Apostolic Constitutions she is not even named ; 
if she is referred to there at all, it is as included 
with others — ‘ apostles, martyrs, virgins . . . whose 
names Thou knowest.’ In other liturgical works 
of the period — c.g., the Statutes of the Apostles 
(Ethiop. c. 350)— there is no mention of any com- 
memoration of the departed, nor is there in the 
Arabic and Saidio versions of this book. The 
Eucharistic service in the Testamentum Domini 

S ’ves thanks that the ‘ Word . . . was horn of the 
oly Ghost and the Virgin ’ ; hut its commemora- 
tion of the dead, ‘ Eememher those who have fallen 
asleep in the faith, and grant us an inheritance 
with Thy saints,’ names neither the Virgin nor any 
other samt. The Pilgrimage of Silvia also is silent 
concerning her, while the Catechetical Lectures 
(Lect. xxiii. on the Eucharistic seriuce) of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, where we might have expected to 
find something, has only this : 

‘Then we commemorate also those who have fallen asleep 
before ns, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at 
their Intercessions God would receive our petition' — atlU no 
mention of Mary. 

In the liturgy of the civil ‘ diocese’ of Africa in the 
time of Augustine (A.D. 400) ‘ the only place where 
an invocation of the Virgin could have come in is 
in its commemoration of the saints and martyrs, 
hut there is again no direct evidence that her name 
appeared ’ (Ordo Pom. Primus, App. iv. ). Of Basil 
his latest editor says ; 

‘Of any oultus of the Virgin, St. Basil’s writings shew no 
trace.' ‘ Even Letter CCX3LX which bears obvious marks of 
spuriousness, and of proceeding from a later age, does not go 
beyond a recognition of the Blessed Virgin as ©toTOKor, in which 
the Catholic Church is agreed, and a general invocation of the 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs, the Virgin not being set above 
these ’ (Blomfield Jackson, Prolegomena to ‘ St. Basil,' Eicene 
and Posl-Eieene Fathers, viii. [1895] p, iKxiii). The passage 
runs: ‘I invoke them to supplication to God, that through 
them, that is through their mediation, the merollul God maybe 
propitious to me.' 

That the departed saints, now ‘with Christ’ 
(Ph 1“), do pray for us is an obvious conclusion 
from their perfected love; it has some sanction 
in the NT (Rev 6 “) ; it is argued for on this 
ground by Origen (de Orat. 31), Eusebius (rfc 
Martyr. Palccst. v.), and Jerome (Ep. lx.) ; and it 
was an easy transition to ask God that their inter- 
cessions might be heard for us ; but ‘ Omniscience 
alone can hear the cry of every human heart, and 
Omnipotence alone can deliver everywhere,’ and it 
was quite another thing to credit any saint, how- 
ever highly exalted, with powers or prerogatives 
of this extent. Not so did the Fathers of the 
Church and the holy martyrs pray. Cardinal 
Newman admitted that no prayer to the blessed 
Virgin is to be found in the voluminous works of 
St. Augustine. And when, late in the 4th cent., 
we do find cases of direct invocation of this or that 
individual saint, it is in private prayer, and in 
regard to some more restricted matter in which 
that saint had been interested when on earth and 
might be presumed to bo interested still. Of this 
limited sort was the prayer of Justina, mentioned 
with incidental approval by Gregory Nazianzen 
{Orat. xxiv. 11), ‘imploring Mary the Virgin to 
come to the aid of a -virgin in danger,’ St. Mary 


had already been thought of as the ‘-virgin of 
virgins’ — the leader of those virgin hands to whom, 
next to the martyrs, the Church felt that she owed 
a special debt. The martyrs were her witnesses to 
Christian truth ; her virgins the conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Christian purity. Virginity, be it 
remembered, had been praised — though not en- 
forced — by our Saviour Biimself (Mt 19“*')j and by 
St. Paul (1 Co 7®^'’) ; -under the pagan persecutions 
the virgin martyrs had won a twofold triumph; 
and when, on Constantine’s conversion, pagan 
sensuality proved a menace no less formidable to 
morals than heresy to doctrine, -virginity, organized 
into monasticism, became more and more alike the 
expression and the shield of this side of Christian 
virtue. Athanasius found the monks and virgins 
of Egypt of the greatest use to him in his contest 
-with Arianism. He introduced monasticism at 
Rome ; Ambrose and Martin carried it respectively 
to Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul; through the 
latter, the trainer of missionaries, it spread over 
the Celtic "West. Jerome carried it to Palestine ; 
BmU was its protagonist through Asia Minor. 
Virginity and monasticism, no less than orthodoxy, 
turned the thoughts of the faithful very much 
to-ivarda St. Mary. If orthodoxy found, as -we have 
seen, that Christ’s birth of her was a witness at 
once of His Godhead and His manhood, so did 
monasticism boast of her as the crown of virgins. 
If orthodoxy called forth the panegyrics on Mary 
by Proclus and Cyril of Alexandria, the thought of 
her virginity led even more directly to her being 
regarded as a patroness. 

It is while consoling the votaries of the virgin life that 
Augustine reminds them how ‘the Birth from the one holy 
Virgin is the glory of ail holy virgins : they, too, are mothers of 
Christ if they do the will of His h'ather ' (de Sanet. Virg. v.). 
Thus, too, Jerome : 

‘ Therefore the virgin Christ and the -Virgin Mary have dedi- 
cated in themselves the firstfruits of the virginity of both 
sexes ' (Ep. xlviii. ‘ ad Pam. ' 21) ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa ; 

‘ What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness ol the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone out through her, that hap- 
pens in every soul that leads hy rule the virgin life. No longer, 
indeed, does the Master come with bodily presence, , . . but, 
spiritually, He dwells in ns and brings Nis Father with Him ' 
(a« Virg. ii.).i 

4 . During the mediteval period. — For the pur- 
poses of this article, this period may be dated 
from the extinction of the IVestem Empire by 
Odoacer (A.D. 476) to the close of the Council of 
Trent (15G3). Throughout this period Christianity 
runs in an Eastern and a Western stream ; but, in 
spite of their divergence, there took place in both 
a remarkable development in the cult of the Virgin. 
It came to a head more early in the East. There, 
where the chief heresies concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation had arisen, and where theological specu- 
lation was more congenial to the public taste, new 
forms of error on these subjects were constantly 
springing up, and to nil these the orthodox found 
a complete answer in the Scripture records of our 
Saviour’s birth of a Virgin Jlother. His Virgin- 
birth -witnessed alike the reality of both His 
natures and the unity of His Person ; it hallowed 
monasticism ; it rebuked the impieties first of the 
iconoclasts and then of the Muhammadans, while 
the calamities which afflicted and cut short, if 
they did not, till a.d. 1453, destroy, the empire 
in the East, were at least sufficient to impress all 
Christians who remained, or had been, its subjects 
with awestruck thoughts of Christ as the Judge of 
men. They remembered how, in tJie days of His 
flesh, the good centurion had, unrebuked, deemed 
himself not worthy to come to Christ direct (Lk V), 
but had besought Him through the elders of the 


J W. M. Ramsay argues that so early os the Dth cent, the 
honour paid to the Virgin ilarj- at Ephesus was the recrud- 
f baptized form of the old pagan Anatolian worship 
of the Virgin Mother {Pauline and other Studies, p. 126), 
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Jews. How much more, then, might they, sin- 
burdened, approach Him through the prayers of 
His spotless Mother? The ‘Theologian’ among 
the orthodox divines {Gregory Nazianzen) had, as 
we have seen, approved of Justina asking her heli> ; 
why might not Justinian ask her advocacy for his 
Christian empire, and Narses look for herairection 
on the field or battle, and Heraclius bear her image 
on his banner, and Simeon Stylites, in his post- 
communion thanksgiving, invoke as supplicants 
‘ all the saints . . . and with them Thy most holy 
Mother, , , . receive their prayers, 0 Christ’? 
(Euchology of Orthodox Church, tr. G. V. Shann, 
Kidderminster, 1891, p. 257 f.). So strong was the 
current of feeling that even the great liturgies, 
already venerable, received interpolations to express 
it. In some of these we can see the process going on. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Alexandrian), 
though originally St. Mary was simply included in 
the prayer that God would give rest to all the holy 
dead, now she is mentioned byname, ‘especially 
the most holy, stainless, blessed, our Lady, 
Mother of God, and ever-Virgin,’ and the sequence 
of thought, which still shows that she is prayed 
for, is interrupted by a salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art full of grace . . . because thou didst 
bring forth the Saviour of the world.’ So in 
St. James, the parent of all the Syrian liturgies, 
she had originally simply been commemorated, 
but now it is added ‘ that we may obtain mercy 
through their prayers and intercessions ’ ; and in 
the Anaphora there is interpolated, not only the 
angelic salutation, but a long quotation from 
Proclus’s glowing panegyric (Neale and Littledale, 
Liturgies, p. 54). The alteration is very naively 
made in the liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites : 

•To our fathers ana our brethren who nro (alien asleep . . . 
giro rest, remembering oii saints . . . and most chiefly . . . the 
holy theotokos Mary. . . . Not that we are worthy to Intercede 
(or their blessedness . . . but , . . that standing before the 
tribunal of thine onlybegotten Son they may in recompense 
intercede (or our poverty and weakness ' (Brightman, 1. 169). 

In the Armenian Liturgy St. Mary’s name remains 
in the Great Intercession : 

‘We beseech thee that in this holy sacriflce remembrance bo 
made o( the mother o( God the holy virgin Mary, and of John 
the baptist, o( the protomartyr Stephen and o( all the saints’ 
(ib, p. 440). But at an earlier stage the Deacon bids the wor- 
shippers ‘ make tho holy mother of God and all tho saints 'their 
intercessors with tho Father ’ (i6. p. 416). 

The two liturgies remaining in use among the 
orthodox Greeks are those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, and are more moderate. 

The latter merely mentions her in tho Eucharistic Thanks- 
giving for Christ ‘ bom o( a woman, the holy Mother of God, 
ever-Virgin ' ; and prays that God ‘ would unite all of us who 
are partakers of tho one Bread . , . that wo may find mercy 
with all Thy saints . . . especially our all-holy, immaculate, 
supereminently blessed glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and 
Ever-Virgin Mary ’ (id. pp. S26, 330 (.). 

It is not impossible, in view of Basil’s otvn writ- 
ings, that even the last is an interpolation. The 
liturgy called Chrysostom’s is fuller on St. Mary ; 

The Prayer of the Trisagion closes • through the intercessions 
of tho Holy Mother of God and all tho Saints’; but, again, it 
prays (or her : ‘We offer to Thee this reasonable service on be- 
half of those who have departed in the faith . . . Apostles . . . 
Virgins . . . especially the most holy, undeflied, excellently 
laudable, glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin 
Mary ’ (i6. pn. 314, 331). 

'Svhen, however, we turn to the less august and 
more popular of the autliorized devotions of the 
Greek Church, we find her invoked in the most 
direct manner : 

' O most holy Mother of God, light of ray darkened soul, ray 
hope, protection, refuge. I thank thee that thou hast enabled 
me to D6 a partaker of tho . . , Body and . . . Blood of Thy 
dear Son. Enlighten the eyes of my heart . . . quicken mo 
• • • ffiveme tearsof repentanceand thanksgiving’CL’ucAofopy). 
In the Book of Needs, the ‘ Prayerful Canon at the 
Departure of a Soul’ teaches the dying man to cry 
to her : 

•Known refuge of the sinful and tho low, make known to roe 
thy mercy, O thou pure one, and set me free from the hands of 
demons, which come about me like do-gs.’ 


It must be admitted that such prayers are but in- 
ferences, not unnatural, from the deliberate teach- 
ing of the latest, and henceforth the most influ- 
ential in the East, of the Greek Fathers, John of 
Damascus, that Mary is the sovereign Lady to 
whom the whole creation is made subject by her 
Son — impMng, of course, that, over and above her 
office in the Incarnation, she is herself, through 
His gift, a direct giver of help to such as may seek 
it at her hands. It should be added that tho 
Feast of her (not of Christ’s) Presentation in the 
Temple (the story is from Protev. Jac.) originated 
in the East in the 8th cent., and was not adopted 
in the West till the 15th. See art. Immacdlate 
Conception. 

The Western Church, too, was to find through 
many ages the practical value of monasticism, and 
to car^ the doctrine of celibacy to further lengths 
than its Eastern sister. It, too, was to have 
experience of errors (such as the 8th cent. Adop- 
tianism) which, disparaging the Saviour, dispar- 
aged her also. In Spain, Hungary, and the two 
Sicilies, as well as through the Crusades and 
Algerian piracy, it was to come into painful con- 
tact with Islam. In the West too, therefore, the 
reaction from those errors contributed its impetus 
to every movement in the Virgin’s honour, while 
manifold oppressions of the poor turned them 
naturally to the thought of her as the Mother of 
Pity, and the chivalry of the knight made her the 
Lady of his orisons. But the development of her 
cult was slow in the West. In Adamnan and 
Bede it is hardly perceptible ; in the Life of St. 
Columba she is not mentioned. 

In Bede’s HB, St. Wilfred has a vision of St. Michael telling 
him, ‘the Lord has granted you Ufa, through the prayers ol 
your disciples, and the intercession of His Blessed Jlother ilary 
of perpetual virginity’ (v. 19), and the Hymn concerning St. 
Ethelreda sings how ‘over the Virgin Mother a shining virgin 
band rejoices’; and how 'her honour has mode many virgin 
blossoms to spring forth’ (iv. 20). 

At Home in the pope’s (8th cent. ) mass on Eoster-dny 
at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, the only mentions 
of her are those (1) in the Great Intercession : 

' Venerating tho memory first of tho glorious ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother of the same our God and Lord Jesus Christ ; and_ also 
of Thy blessed apostles and martyrs . . . and all Thy saints ; 
by whose merits and prayers do Thou grant that In all things 
we may be defended by the help of Thy protection ; through 
the same Christ, our Lord ’ ; 
and (2) in the Fost-Communion ; 

‘ Deliver us, O Lord . . . ; and at the intercession (or us of 
the blessed and glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, tho Theotol( 0 <. 
and of Thy blessed apostles . . . and of all saints, graciously 
give peace in our days . . . through our Lord . . There it 
no direct invocation of her, nor prayer to her {Ordo Rom. 
Primus, App. 3) ; - , r- 

nor, indeed, is there anything more in tho Canon 
of the Roman Mass to the present daj', though iii 
the Proprium Missarum de tempore tins ‘ collect of 
S. Mary ’ is said on all Sundays in Advent : 

•God, who willedst that Thy Word should take Flesh from 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin JIary, grant that we who 
believe her to bo in truth the Mother of God may by her inter- 
cessions be helped before Thee.’ 

Bat neither is tliis, nor the Secreta de S. Mann, nor 
the Post-Communio de S. Maria a prayer to her j 
the last was indeed adopted in the English Book 
of Common Prayer as the collect for the Annuncia- 
tion. The confession of sins in the Mass made 
‘ to Almighty God, to the Blessed JIary, ever- 
Virgin . . . and to all saints,’ is held to be but a 
recognition of the fact taught ns by St. Paul, that 
the whole body of tho Church (from which dc.atn 
does not separate the saints [Bo 8“]) suffers w'lth 
the suffering of every member (1 Co 12“) ; and, in- 
asmuch as, in like manner, the honour of Christ 
the Head is the honour of all His members, it can- 
not be WTong, it is thought, to ask, as is 
the prayer ‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas, that our 
memorial of Christ’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension may redound to the honour of ““'j 
all saints, as well as to tlie salvation of ail loi 
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whom they pray. These are regarded as fair in- 
ferences from the truth which we all confess, in 
the Apostles’ Creed, of the Communion of Saints. 
The moderation of the Roman Missal did not 
suffice, however, for the popular devotions, which 
more and more tended to assume the forms, first, 
of invoking her directly to intercede for us (• ora 
pro nobis’), and, next, of asking her personal help 
for both soul and body. Two festivals really of 
our Lord— His Presentation in the Temple (Feb. 2), 
and His Conception (March 25) — became rather 
those of her Purification and of the Annunciation 
to her, while the Feasts of her Conception (Deo. 8), 
her Nativity (Sept. 8), and her Assumption (Aug. 
15), already observed in the Eastern Churches, were 
introduced into the West, at first in other lands 
rather than in Italy or at Rome, and not always 
either with the same meaning or without protest. 

Thus, the observance of the Assumption was 
appointed by the synod of Salzburg in a.d. 800, 
but is marked as doubtful in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne ; literally its title imports no more 
than her death— the taking of her soul to God — 
and it is sometimes called her dormitio, or * sleep.’ 
The doctrine of her bodily assumption into heaven, 
derived from the apocryphal story condemned by 
Pope Gelasins, though wiuely believed, and implied 
in the Breviary lection from Jolin of Damascus, is 
not even now defide in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but only a ‘pious opinion.’ The Feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin (July 2), also apocryphal 
in origin, was introduced from the East in the 14th 
cent., withdranm from the Calendar by Pius v. 
(1565-72), and reintroduced by Sixtus v. (1685-90). 
The Nativity of Mary (Sept. 8) would he older if 
the sermon of Augustine, cited in its Office, be 
enuine, hut it is commonly said that this fact is 
rst mentioned by Andrew of Crete (c. 760) ; its 
observance was appointed by the BjjTiod of Salzburg 
in 800; two centuries later it had not become 
general in Italy, while (c. 1140) St. Bernard blames 
the canons of Lyons for the innovation of keeping 
the feast of her conception because it was not holy 
like her Nativity, St. Mary being, he held, not 
conceived without sin, but sanctified in the womb. 
Thomas Aquinas said {Swnma Thcol. III. xxix. ) that 
the Church of Rome tolerated it but did not keep 
it (a not uncommon way with some in those days 
of treating popular devotions) ; and, when it did 
come in at Rome, in the church of St. Mary Major, 
it was still, so late as 1340, the festival only of the 
'Sanctification of the B. V. Maiy.’ Underlying 
these different names for this festival lay the long 
controversy as to the sinlessness of Mary. All 
agreed (as all orthodox Christians must agree) that 
she was sanctified so as to yield a perfectly sinless 
manhood to the Son of God (Lk 1“, He 7^) ; but 
there arose in the 13th cent, a question when the 
process of her sanctification began, and, while 
divines of the date and authority of Aquinas denied 
her Immaculate Conception, the arguments on 
which Scotus based his support of it were derived 
wholly from abstract and a priori considerations. 
The discussion, nevertheless, tended to her exalta- 
tion above all other saints, on the ground not alone 
of her office, but of the grace bestowed on her. It 
must be confessed that some mediteval writers 
transgressed all bounds in the language which they 
employed, Peter Damian, e.g., speaking of her as 
‘ deificata’ {Serm. de Nativ. Mar. [PL cxliv. 740]), 
while the very natural use of what Archbishop 
John Hamilton’s Scots Catechism of 1552 calls the 
‘ bonny image of the Baby Jesus and His Blessed 
Mother’ to remind us of 'His gracious coming ns 
an infant to sanctify childhood and maternity was 
darkened into something not far from idolatry 
when— as sometimes happened — one image of the 
Virgin (generally a black or an ugly one) was re- 


garded and resorted to as more powerful for the 
help of suppliants than another. 

5. From the Reformation to the present day. — 
The fundamental position of the Protestant Re* 
formers, that the justification and salvation of the 
sinner are through faith in Christ alone, involved, 
on the one hand, the fullest recognition alike of 
His Godhead and His manhood ; and the Reformers, 
accordingly, were at one in confessing the Catholic 
faith as set forth in the ancient creeds and by the 
great councils, which meant, of course, their accept- 
ance of His birth of a pure virgin, and her honour 
as His mother. It involved, on the other hand, an 
insistence that the soul should come to Christ 
direct, and a repudiation of the idea of any creature 
coming between it and Him. The latter principle, 
it is true, could be pushed to the extreme of dis- 
paraging the helps which He has graciously pro- 
vided in His Body the Church (Eph l^*), for bring- 
ing men to Himself, and in the ordinances whereby 
‘ Christ and the benefits of the covenant of grace 
are . . . applied to believers ’ (Shorter Catechism, 
92). It brought almost everywhere the practical 
elimination from Protestant teaching of all thought 
of the departed saints having any function what- 
ever (save that of remembered examples) towards 
Christians in this world. The ‘Communion of 
Saints,’ while admitted in words, was interpreted 
as existing simply between believers in this present 
world ; and, contrariwise, the prayers of the living 
were limited to the ‘ Church militant here on earth.’ 
The prominence of St. Mary in Roman Catholic 
devotions reacted among the Reformed in an 
opposite direction, till Puritanism (in certain sec- 
tions) ‘scrapled’ even the singing of her inspired 
Magnificat, gave up the public use of the Apostles’ 
Creed because her name occurred in it, and even so 
late as the publication of the Church Hymnary 
(1898) was able to secure the rejection of Bishop 
Richard Mant’s version of the Stahat Mater and 
the deletion of the words ‘ Son of Mary ’ from H. 
H. Milman’s hymn. It may be doubted whether 
such courses have helped either to a livelier faith 
in Jesus Christ or to a deeper love towards Him ; 
or how far they have furthered Christian ideals 
of purity, chivalry, and saintliness. Puritanism, 
however, has not conquered either the Scottish or 
the Anglican Church. The former in the 18th 
cent, dared to speak of the Virgin in the public 
service in one of its ‘ Paraphrases ’ (Par. 38), and re- 
stored the use of i\\^Magnificat (in metre) in another 
(Par. 36), and of late years ' authorized ’ the chant- 
ing of it in prose, as well as the recital of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds (Church Hymnary, 
Church of Scotland Anthem Book, and Mission 
Hymnal). These have always kept their place in 
the Anglican Books of Common Prayer ; and the 
Church of England has further secured a com- 
memoration of St. Mary by retaining among ‘ the 
Feasts to be observed’ both ‘The Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin' (Feb. 2) and ‘The Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin’ (March 25). In both 
countries divines universally respected (e.g., the 
Scottish Dr. W. Hanna and the English Bishops 
Joseph Hall and John Pearson) have spoken of her 
in terms of singular reverence and beauty, while 
W. M. Ramsay, holding, as he does, some pagan 
ancestry for her cultus as it exists in Asia Minor, 
speaks of it nevertheless os ‘ a purifying and elevat- 
ing principle’ (Pauline and other Shidies, p. 159). 

In the Roman Catholic Church there was some 
hope at the beginning of the Counter-Reformation 
that much theu complained of in the extremer cnlt 
of St. Mary would be abated or put down. Some- 
thing certainly was done ; and the Council of Trent 
in its Decrees, and even in its Catechism, is fairly 
I moderate, distinguishing, ns did the older councils, 
between the harpcla, dne only to God, and the 
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Sov\eta or tho vrepSovXela, duo in dinbrent degrees 
to His saints and servants, and insisting that the 
‘worship’ to be paid to tho Deipara must never 
exceed hi/pcrduUa. But it is difficult to see where, 
in tho practical system which since then has been 
not only permitted, but more and more encouraged, 
by tho popes tho lino of ditrorence is drawn ; c.g., 

‘Hull, 0 queon, Stother of Mcroy 1 Hail, our Ilfo, our aweet- 
ncps, our hopol To theo wo lly, tho banished sons of Evo' 
(Antiphon to tho llagnificnt in tho Roman Breviary, reformed 
by onlcr of tho Council of Trent, published by order of Popo 
Plus V., and revised by Clement vni. and Urban vni.). 

The Bronary, with ‘the Offices since granted,’ 
may almost Do said to bo now — in strange contrast 
to tlio NT — nearly as full of Mary as of Christ. 
On all Saturdays, and throughout tho whole month 
of May, votive offices of the Blessed Virgin are 
said. Tho Sunday within tho octavo of tho 
Nativity is ‘the Feast of tho Most Holy Name of 
Mary,’ tho third Sunday of Sept, that of her 
‘ Seven Sorrows ’ ; four Sund.ays in October are 
devoted resj^ctively to her • llosary,’ her ‘ Mother- 
hood,’ her ‘rirrity,’ her ‘ Patronage,’ while the old 
feast of her Conception (Dec. 8)— originally her 
‘ Sanctification ’ — is now that of her * Immaculate 
Conception,’ and the bull of Pius rx. declaring this 
an article of faith to bo received by all Christians 
supplies a largo proportion of the lessons ap- 
pointed to bo read within its octavo. Tho Breviary 
itself, moreover, is restrained in comparison with 
such books ns Le Gloria di Maria by Alfonso do 
Lij’uori (IG9G-17S7), the founder of tho Eedemp- 
torist Order. Liguori goes far beyond the Counml 
of Trent, for, whereas tho latter says only that ‘ it 
is useful’ to invoke her intercessions, he insists 
upon tho necessity of doing so ; 

•Mivry laourlifo, because she obtains for ua tho gilts of p.ardon 
. . . and of pcrsevoranco ’ j 'Slary ia tho hope of all'; ‘Mary 
la tho pcaco-uiakor of alnnora with God' (11. 1 (., 111. 1, vl. 8). 

LiTKavTimi!. — ApoltoUc Fatfurs, cd. J. B. Lightfoot, London, 
1S77-S5; Ante-yUaxe Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1S071I. : 
S/leet Library of yicene axid Post-yicfug Fathtrt, Oxford and 
New York, lSS(t-WOO; W. M. Ramsay, Pauline axxd other i 
StudieSj Ixindon, 1000; J. M. Nc.ale and R. F. Llttlcdalc, 
The Lxtxinjies of SS. Mark, Jaxtxes, Clement, Chrysostom, 
and Basil, and the ChxxrcJh of Malabar'^, do. ISOO; F. E. 
Brightinan, Liturgies Kastem and IKrstrni, Oxford, 1S90; 
The Statutes of the Apostles, ed. O. Ilorncr, I.ondon, 1901 ; The 
Atxostolie Constitutions in Coptie, cd. U. Tattam, do. 1843; 
The Testament of our Lord, ed. J. Cooper and A. J. Jfnclc,an, 
E<linhurgh, 1902 ; Consecration cf a Chureh and .4ffar(Coptic), 
cd. Q. Ilorncr, Ixmdon, 1002; Onio Roxnanus Prixnus, cd. E. 
O. C. F. Atcliley, do. lOO.S; The Roman Breviary and Missal; 
Alfonso do Ll^orl, Le Glorie di Maria, N.aplcs, 1760; The 
[liussiait] Book of Needs and Euchology (Russian) ; E. B. Pusey, 
Rirenicoxx, Oxford, lSC5-<59. jAJiIES COOPER. 

MASAI. — I. History. — It is advisable, first of 
all, to specify what wo mean by tho tonn Masai. 
It is tho tolerably correct designation of a widely 
scattered but not numerous Nilotic Negro people 
in E. Equatorial Africa, whoso habitat, down to 
tho boginniiig of tho 19tli cent., stretched from tho 
Nandi plateau, tho south end of Lake Baringo, and 
tho southern slopes of Mount Kenya on tho north 
almost to the 6tli degree of S. lat. in tho south. 
On tho e.ost they were bounded by tho Bantu and 
Galla peoples of tho region between tho Tana and 
tho Rufu rivers; on tho west by tho Nandi and 
Bantu {icoples of the Sotik and Lumbwa liighl.ands, 
which form tho eastern limits of tho Victoria 
Nyanza b.asin. Tho older name which this distinct 
race of pastoral nomads adojitcd for themselves — 
or nt any rate for the pastoral and warlike section 
of the original tribe — w.as (according to A. C. 
Holli.s) 11-ma.a, which in tho 19th cent., if not 
before, bcc.amo Il-milsai (spelt Mna.sae by some). 
Tho we.stem and nortliern sections of tho Milsai 
lieople, especially tlioso sometimes known os II- 
oigob, EnjAmusi, or \Vas’ngishu, were not only 
cattle-keepers and shepherdsj but also industrious 
agrionlturists. Stilt, tlio main bent of this hand- 


some Negro race (which in bodily charactcri.stica 
verges on tho Hamitic negroid) was pastoral ; and 
cattle, sheep, goats, and tho domesticated ass of 
Ethiopia played a great part in their lives and 
mental considerations. All sections of the Mossai, 
aCTicultural as well as pastoral, speak a language 
wniich dillers but little in its two or three dialects. 
Tho relationships of this speech lie most nearly and 
clearly with the Lotuka language of tlie Jtloiintain 
Nile, with the Bari of tho southern Egyptian 
Sildan, with the Elgumi or Tesw, north-we.st of 
Mount Elgon, and with the Turkana of Lake 
Rudolf ; perhaps also ndth other languages of the 
Rudolf basin. In a more remote degree Masai is 
related to the other members of the great Nilotic 
speech-group— the Nandi languages of British E. 
Africa, and those of tho Dinka, Shilluk, etc., of 
tho Egyptian Sildan. The customs and, to some 
extent, the beliefs of the Masai similarly connect 
them with tho tall Negroes of the Upper Nile 
basin. Clearly, tho progenitors of the JlSsai 
emigrated originally from those regions which now 
constitute the nortliern provinces of tho Uganda 
Protectorate; but at what period there ia little 
evidence to show, except that it was far enough 
back in the history of E. Equatorial Africa for 
tho migration to have passed out of tribal rccolleo- 
tion.^ In all their myths and stories tho Miisai 
think of themselves as a people indigenous to E. 
Africa, most of all to tho regions round about 
Mount Kenya. This snow-crowned lofty volcano 
of more tlian 17,000 feet in altitude plays a con- 
siderable part in their traditions, and is supposed 
by them to bo tho habitation of a demigod or 
goddess Naiterukop,’ who was at the same time an 
‘ Evo ’ or ‘ Adam,’ tho parent, at any rate, of the 
higher types of humanity. Tho Masai speech, like 
some other Nilotic languages, especially those of 
tho south-eastern portion oi the regions inhabited 
by Nilotic Negroes, bears evident traces of an 
ancient Hamitic impress, though it must bo em- 
phatically stated that neither it nor any other 
member of tho Nilotic family can be described ns 
Hamitic, or as other than a ‘ Negro ’ speech. But 
many centuries ago, perhaps as far back as the last 
periods of dynastic Egypt, tho Kushitio section of 
the wide-spread Hamitic race (Caucasians tinged 
with Negro and perhaps Dravidian blood) pro- 
foundly impressed itseli on tho racial type, the 
speech, tho culturOj beliefs, and customs of tho 
Nile Negroes. Similar action on tho part of these 
Hamites appears to have led to the final shaping 
of the Bantu languages and tho impulse of the 
Bantu conquest of tho southern tliird of Africa. 
It is curious that, however ‘Hamitic’ tho Masai, 
Nandi, and other south-eastem_ Nilotes may be in 
physical and mental characteristics, their cattle, 
on wliicli such a largo proportion of their thoughts 
and beliefs is centred, are of tho E. iUrican, 
humped, originally Indian ‘zebu’ type. They do 
not belong to the long-homed, usually straight- 
backed, Galla breed, a bovine variety wnich seeiM 
to have originated from a wild species 
Asia in remote Neolithic time.s, and to havo been 
tho earliest form of domestic cattle in ancient 
Egypt. These G.alla oxen nro_ nowadays 
in tho greater p.art of Abyssinia, in Darfur, ^Vadal, 
and Bomu.’ The mysterious Ba-hima — tho Gallo- 


1 In the traditions of the 5ris,il tliclr hometand-KopeVob or 
KOpekob — l.ay to the north of their present habitat. They rai™ 
tlio south 'the land of strife,’ showhiij that their 
advance w.as attended by constant BtrugRlca with tho preceai i 
tribes not of Jlilsal race. 

s Nn-ltcni-kop ia a word besinnin); with 7 

na, a preflx originally conveying tho senso of motner, , 
often diverging Into an equivalent for 'source of, place . 
'productive of.’ _ 

’ Thera are, however, traditions among ll’'! ^ 

Misal that they once ;mssesscd or knew of this long-hom 
breed. 
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like aristocracy of E. Equatorial Africa — im- 
planted this long-homed type of ancient E^ptian 
ox on the highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and the frontier of the Congo forest. 
But the long-homed Galla ox has never yet made 
Its appearance to the east of the Victoria Nyanza 
Qr among the Masai tribes, whose cattle are Indian 
In type. 

2 . Gods. — Though in physical characteristics 
the Negro element predominates in the Masai over 
qny other, this people is superior in mentality to 
Ilie pnre-blood Negro; and one is strack with a 
certain imaginativeness and a natural poetry in 
their thoughts, stories, and religious beliefs rarely 
found among Negro peoples, and probably due to 
some ancient or modem infusion of the Caucasian. 
The Masai believe in a far-reaching divine power 
emanating from the sky high above the earth, and 
even above the lower regions of the atmosphere. 
This divinity, to which they can pray at times 
with real earnestness, is known usually by a female 
name, En-ai {Eii- is the feminine article, at, or gai,^ 
is the root). En-ai is occasionally referred to as 
‘ the Black God,’ though in some stories or in some 
minds there seems to be a triad consisting of ( 1 ) 
Efi-ai, the meatest and remotest of all gods, the 
god of the dements ; (2) the benign Black God of 
rain, who takes a real, though far-off, interest in 
humanity ; and (3) the surly or malign Bed God, 
who is, on the whole, spitefully disposed towards 
mankind and dwells in the lower part of the 
atmosphere. En-ai and the Black God (or both 
fused in one personality) would like to send the 
rain to the parched lands below in perpetual 
abundance, so that there might always be fat 
pastures to feed the Masai cattle, or perpetual 
cultivation for the Masai agriculturists ; but the 
Red God frequently intervenes and intercepts the 
moisture so necessary to life under an equatorial 
sun. Distant thunder is believed to be the re- 
monstrance of En-ai at this churlishness of his 
subordinate deity, whom, however, ho seldom 
bestirs himself to circumvent. En-ai is knoivn to 
some of the non-Masai tribes as ‘Kai’ or ‘Gai’ 
without the article, and by the Masai themselves 
is called by other names, such as Paasai,® 

3 . Demons, — In addition to these two gods or 
three gods (according as the Black and Good God 
is or is not identiued with the Ruler of the 
Heavens, Efi-ai), the Mfisai believe in superhuman 
beings somewhat resembling the jann (‘ genii ’) of 
the Arabs-^evUs, it is convenient to call them. 
Similar beliefs reappear in the Sudan and in many 
parts of the northern range of the Bantu languages, 
such ns the Cameroons. These jann, or devils, 
trench in some of their characteristics on the 
werwolf conception, being in some aspects like a 
lion and in others like a man, or having originally 
taken the form of lions and then put on an 
appearance half human and half like an inanimate 
stone ; or they are believed to go about looking 
like a lion on one side, and on the other like a 
monstrous human being. Their favourite home is 
the forest. They are mainly, if not entirely, anthro- 
pophagous in their food preferences, and do not 
touch wild beasts. 

In one of the MUsal stories recorded by HoUlo* it is narrated 
that the devil’s custom is to call to human beings who pass the 
place of his concealment in the forest, ‘ Come, my brother, help 
me lift this load of firewood.' If they are foolish enough to 

E roceed to hie help, they are struck with a pointed stake which 
e carries. When any particular district was believed to be 
haunted by a devil and the SIksai wished to pass through it in 
their customary migrations in search of pasture for their cattle, 
they would arrange to march past the cannibals’ haunt in as 

1 From the circumstance that this root assumes the form of 
-goior-itai when borrowed by adjoining Bantu or Dorobo tribes 
ll is possible that it was originally En-gai In Masai. 

3 A. O. Hollis, The iforuf, Oxford, 1005, p. S4G. 
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larg^ a body ns possible, the warriors going noth In front and 
behind. ‘Shouid a voice be heard issuing from the mist and 
calling some one, everybody remains silent, for they know that 
it is this devil that is calling.' In another story ) the anthro- 
pophagous jann ate up all the human beings in one district 
except a woman, who succeeded in hiding herself with her child 
in a pit. As the boy grew up, he made a bow and arrows, which 
(presumably) he poisoned ; and, when the demon, discovering 
their existence from the smoke of their fires, came to cat them, 
the boy from the branches of a tall tree shot all his arrows into 
the monster’s body, who at first thought that it was merely the 
stings of gad-flies, until he succumbed to their eHects. Repent- 
ing apparently in his dying momenta, he gave the boy Informa- 
tion as to how he might proceed to recover the cattle of the 
tribe, and most, if not all, of the people whom he had eaten. 
Out of gratitude these resuscitated Mdsat elected the boy os 
their chief. 

It is quite possible that this and similar stories, 
wide-spread over Negro Africa, refer to the lurking 
cannibals of some big and brutish race which 
lingered on in the forests of Africa long after the 
more open country had been populated by the 
modem types of man. Such grim ogres may have 
worn over their backs the pelts of ivud beasts that 
they had killed, and thus have seemed on one side 
beast, and on the other a ghoul-like type of man. 

4. Cosmology. — ^Thc Masai believe that, when Naiterukop.S 
the demi-god of Mount Kenya, decided to start a race of true 
men on the earth— presumably Masai— ho found three things 
in E. Africa, viz. an already existing Dorobo® (the word is 
properly spelt Torobo and means ‘ dwarfish ’), who was a kind 
of pre-Adamite man, an elephant, and a serpent, all of whom 
lived together. In course of time the Dorobo hunter killed 
both the serpent and the elephant mother, who, however, 
before her death had given birth to a call, which escaped from 
the Dorobo, and in its Journeying about the world met a MSsal, 
to whom it confided its troubles. At this Juncture Qod Himself 
(En-ai) intervened, and summoned both the Dorobo and the 
Masai to His presence. The Masai came, but the Dorobo seems 
to have delayed. The consequence was that the M&sai received 
God’s good gifts and henceforth became rich in cattle and the 
master of E. Africa. Other variants of this story make 
Nalterukop (the divine man of Mount Kenya) the deui ex 
viaehina throughout, and do not invoke the intervention of the 
great sky-god, En-ai. 

5 . Eschatology. — With regard to a life after death, in some 
of the Masai traditions it is related that, when the man-god 
Nalterukop gave to their primal ancestor, Le-eyo, instructions 
what to say when a child died, the latter out of selfishness— be- 
cause the child next to die was not bis own— inverted the prayer 
which was to adjure the child-spirit to return. Le-eyo conse- 
quently prayed that the moon, though it died, might return 
again, but that the dead child might remain dead. Some time 
afterwards I-e-eyo was likely to lose a child of his own, and 
therefore said the prayer rightly. But it was too late ; only 
the first invocation of nature held good, and thus man, when 
he dies, never comes back, but the moon always returns. 

Yet this great agony of the mind of man — this 
refusal to regard death ns the end of all in the 
personalities of those whom we have loved or 
respected — prevails with the Masai, athwart the re- 
peated assertions in their folklore that ‘ AU is over 
with man as with the cattle, and the soul does not 
come to life again.’ M’ith this people there has 
been a gradually growing belief (it is so also 
among many Bantu tribes) that a medicine-man, 
a great doctor, a great chief, or a very wealthy 

1 Hollis, p. 22111. 

* J. L. Krapf, the great missionary pioneer of Equatorial 
E. Africa, writing in 1861 in his preface to the VoealulaTy 0/ the 
Engdluk Eloikob (the Western MSsai), thus describes the 
religious beliefs of the Misai : ‘At the remotest antiquity there 
was one man residing on "Oldolnyo eibor" (Mt. Kenya) who 
was superior to any human being, and whom Engai (heaven, 
supreme being, god) had placed on the mountain. ’Xliis strange 
personage whose beginning and end is quite mysterious and 
whose whole appe.aranoe impresses the Wakuafl mind with the 
idea of a demi-god is called . . . Neiterukob. The inteliigenoo 
of this strange person residing on Oldolnyo eibor reached a man 
named Enjemasl Enauner, who with his wife Sambu lived on 
Mount Sambu which is situated to the south-west of Oldoinvo 
eibor and is a high mountafn but does not attain to the height 
of Oldolnyo eibor. . . . Enjemasl went to the White mountoin 
with his wife who by the intercession of Neiterukob became 
fruitful and gave birth to a number of children. Neiterukob 
also taught Enjemas! Enauner the taming of wild cows which 
he eaw in the forest. ... It is to Ofdoinyo eibor (" Eenia,” 
ns the W'akamba call it) that the Wakuafl resort In order to 
obtain the Intercession of Neiterukob for getting rain, cattle, 
and health from the Engai.’ 

® The Dorobo arc the nomad hunters of E. Africa, shorter in 
stature than the Mas-ai, but not very dissimilar from them in 
appearance, and containing many mixed strains of blood— 
Hamite, Negro, and possibly Bushman. 
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person cannot entirely ccaso to exist in personality 
cv>n» after tho body is dead, buried, and decayed. 
It io thought by tho Mi’isai, as by Zulus and 
n'.iinoroud tribes of W. African Dantu, that tho 
nonl of a decea.sed person of importance enters ono 
or otho' of tho pytlion-liko snaKca which frenuent 
tho vicinity of human habitations in punmit oi rata 
and other vermin. These (usually olack) snakes 
aro, therefore, Hacrc<l in tho eyes of tho MAsai, 
who ato careful not to kill them. If a woman 
sees oim in her hut, she pours milk on tho grouml 
for it to lick up. A variety of species of snakoaro 
ovon regarded ns totem animals by ono of tho 
Mfisai clans, who protect them against ill-treat- 
ment by tho memlwrs of anj* other clan, and will 
oven call on them for lielp if tlioy gut worsted in a 
fight, exclaiming, ' Avungorsof my mother’s house, 
come out 1 ’ The MAsai licliovcd that the femalo 
snakes thus invoked would bite sucli as had not 
adopted tiiem as a totem. 

It has even been thought hy some MAsai, prol). 
ably not earlier tlian tlio latter years of tho IDth 
cent., that tho souls of very groat chiefs are not 
Hufiiciently provided for bj' transmigration to a 
snake, hut in somo way go to heaven, to tho alwde 
of Eii-ai. It is not impossible that this growing 
belief may have resulted from their talks with the 
early missionaries in K. Africa. Tlioy certainly 
beliovo that tlioro it what wo shonld dofino ns a 
soul, somo impalpahlo living cFsmicc, and that tiiis 
quits a man’s iwdy when ho falls asleep. Therefore 
a sleeper mirst not bo too suddenly awakened Icit 
tlie Boul bo left outside tho laxly and tho man die. 
In ono mocxl the Mitsai will a.-scrt that no such 
things as ' ghosts ’ exist, Iwcauso they cannot be 
seen ; in another tlioy appe.ar to l.clievo that 
ghosts do exist and can be .seen by cattle, though 
not by men. When a herd of cattlo halts and 
stares fixedly at something, if it is not a lion or a 
Icimard, it is a gho-it, 

_ 6, Divination. — They also beliovo in omens, and, 
liko all the Kegro peoples of E. Africa, paj* great 
attention to tho cries and tho actions of birds 
svbich arc proiiitioiis or unprojutious. Tlicir 
nicdicino-meii practise divination of future events 

(1) by shaking a liamlful of stones out of a Iioni, 

(2) by examining tho entrails of a slauglitored 
goat, (3) by getting dnink on mend, and tlien 
prophesying at random, and (1) by tlio interpreta- 
tion of dreams. 

7. Prayers. — Tiio MAsai havo a very real belief 
in God, and, if they aro vague aliout Ilis person- 
ality and uncertain whether they aro praying to 
tho Great God of tho I’innnmont or to tho Ulnek 
God of tho Upper Clouds, to ono or other they 
oeca-sionally mako .sacrifices of aheop — a rite u.suaily 
conducted hy tlio women, who, a.s a matter of 
coiir.se, pray twice a day, whilo men and children 
only occasionally utter prajyer.s. In the.so [iraycrs 
men and women associate tlio evening and morning 
stars, and even tho snow pc.aks of the great moun- 
tains, Konya and Kilimanjaro, witli tho Deity. 
They pray for children and for tho health of tlieir 
cliilarcii, for rain, for succcs.scs in time of war, and 
plenty of cattle. Tho present writer, howover, 
wlicu rc.siding many years ago at Tavoita near tho 
eastern base of Kilimanjaro, noted that tho men of 
tho Wo -Taveita (mainly JilAsai in race and religion, 
tliough Cow speaking a Bantu language) could pray 
moat 00 (neatly and touchingly to Efi-ai, tho Power 
of tho Pky, if their children were sick. 

Whei. ono of thoir numhor gives birth to a child, 
tho MAsai women gather togetlior and take milk 
to tho mother ; they then slaughter a sheep, which 
is called a ‘ purifier of a hut,’ or simply a ‘ purifier.’ 
Tho women slaughter the animal by tliomsolvcs 
and eat all the moat, and no man may approaoli 
tho spot where tho animal is slaughtered, for it is 


con.sidcrcd unlawful. When they finish their meal 
they stand iij) and sing a song, wliich may ba 
rendered approximately tlins (paranhrased from 
Hollis): 

• Oo<\ to whom 1 pray, 

Clo/l who thiiiwlcni and It rains, 

(ilvp mo olTpprln:;. 

To tlire only overy day do I pray, 

Thou mornm',C ntar ; 

To thco only every d.ay do I pray. 

Thou who art of sweet savour like taj-o plants. 

To theo only every day do I pray, 

Who art prayed to and who hearesf, 

To theo only every ilay do I pray.’ 

M'omen and children also pray for rain. The 
old men's prayer in time of drought (chanted round 
a ixinfiro of nweet-.smelling tvood into which is 
thrown a chann from tho niedicino-nian) Ls : 

•niie!; ,;o.|, IIO I 
(;r<! w.-iirr 111 ; 

O thnij of tlic uttermost psrt5 of the earth, 
fll-ick jcih!, Uo I 
Oo<l ’.Tater in.* 


Yonng men pray that tlicir battle raids mav be 
sncces-sful and that they m.ay bring back herds of 
cattlo. All thesQ prayers seem to' lie indifferently 
nd<lre.''sed both to Uoil and to the morning and tho 
evening star, God is not confused with tho sun or 
tho moon, but la something behind, above, beyond, 
and moro powerful than thc.se heavenly bodie.s, 
which aro beings of either sox that alternately 
marry and quarrel. Of tho stars other than the 
pliuiota Venus and Junitcr they tako little heed, 
with tho exception of tne Pleiades (tho appearance 
of which in tlie heavens is indicative oi se-o-sonal 
change.s), tho Sword of Orion, and Orion’s Belt. 
Conict.s aro perturbing ns indicative of approaching 
disa-sters. 

8. Source of MAsai religion. — M. Mcrker, a 
Gorman olTieer, who lived much among tho MAsai 
of German E. Africa, published a work (first issneii 
in tool) in which, after di.scti.ssing various MAsai 
beliefs and cuatoms, lio altribntc.s tbc-so and, in 
part, the origin of tho MAsai, to a strong wave of 
Semitic influenco from tho north, oven mviving 
that old story, tho di.spersnl of tho Ton Tribes. _ It 
i.sdinicult to understand how ho c.an sea anything 
in MA»ai belief and ritual that e.spccial!y suggests 
Jowi.sh blooil or influenco and at tho 8.arae time 
overlook tlie pro."onco of similar beliefs and_ rites 
in tlio intervening ITamitcs or the Seniiticizcil 
SoniAlLs. I’or unnnmbered contnrics waves of 
Caucasian influenco and even tricklc.s of Caucasian 
blood liavQ boon pa.«.siiig from We-stem and Southern 
.\rabia, Syria, and Egypt through Ethiopia into 
Nileland, tho Central and AVcstoni Sudan, and tlie 
steppes and forests and lako regions of E. Atnca. 
Tho AlA.sni have brought their aharo of these beliefs, 
siipcrstition.s, and customs from their northernmost 
Centro of dovelopmcnt — aoniowhero, possibly, in the 
ba.sin of Lake Itudolf, a region that, no doubt, was 
influenced from Aby.‘'.sinia a scoro of centimes ago, 
n.s it i.s at tho present day. At the same rime, 
attention should be given to Merker’s records ()i 
AlAsai traditions and beliefs, especjaily as set lortu 
in tlio Inter edition of his work (Die J/hyni, Benin, 
1910). A. C. lIo)li3, whose own work on tho Alasai 
i.s one of importanco,_ and Mbert Steggall, a niis- 
Bionnry long resident in tho eastern part of Main- 
land, botli argue tlint Morker got liis infomiation 
regarding Masni beliefs cliiefly from 
had long been connected with tho Koman Cntnouc 
mission, and, consequently, that these 
were merely giving him versions of the . 

traditions in tho OT. The receptivity of the MiUm 
mind is no doubt great ; bnt no nusMon had l« 
ostabliahed in those regions a sufficient lenpn 
time for much teaching to have been ; 

MAsai boys, nor, from what the _ present ■umt 
knows of mission work in tliose regions, is ^ 

that either Itoman Catliolic or Protestant missions 
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at that stage in their development spent much time 
in translating and teaching the book of Genesis to 
Masai inquirers. It is more probable that the 
ancestors of the Masai in their northern home were 
in contact mth the Christian GaUas or Ahyssinians, 
and from them imbibed those ideas of Adam and 
Eve and the other traditions regarding the great 
Patriarchs which irresistibly recall the legends en- 
shrined in the first chapter of Genesis ; or the ideas 
may even have percolated through N.E. Africa in 
pre-Christian days, when the Jews and Idumaians 
were influencing a good deal of W. Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. 

The stories transcribed by Merker are not only 
reminiscent of the Jewsh myths of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and 
Abraham, hut even extend to a personality like 
Moses, actually bearing the name of Musanna (or 
Marumi). There are even traces of a belief in a 
fiery serpent, of the Ten Commandments of Sinai, 
and of a paradise garden like Eden. 

A good deal of this account of the MSsai religion 
must he taken in the past tense. Year by year old 
beliefs and traditions are fading away, and the 
people are becoming either absolute materialists 
(with the white man as their wonder-working 
divinity) or adherents of the various Christian 
missions, to which they are proving useful and 
influential converts. 

LiTERATtJRE. — In addition to the vrorlcB of Hollis and Merker 

.4 .141, .., V..,*. -.. T r " --r r-. . .^41 . 


also suit the Elkesaites, and, in fact, pointedly 
suggests that sect, as the Elkesaite tradition con- 
tains the name 2oj3tol, formed from the same verbal 
root as KtuasKD (cf. art. Elkesaites, vol, v. p 
265*). By the time of Hegesippus the Elkesaitet 
had become so numerous in Palestine — thougl 
only, it is true, in the territory east of the Joraa- 
— that he can hardly have remained ignorant <>■ 
their existence. On these grounds, accordingly- 
it would seem very probable that those who Tiad 
become known to him as the sect of the Mas- 
hothaans were none other than the Elkesaites. 

Literatoue.— A. HUgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des P— 
ehristentums, LeipziET, 18S4 ; W. Brandt, Die mandaieehe 
ReUpion, do. 1889, p. 180, Elc/iosat, do. 1012, p. 42 fl. On tlw 
Jewish Hemerobaptists and ‘ bathers of the early morning ' ; 
Brandt, Die jiidischen Baptismen, Giessen, 1910, pp. 48-51, 
82 ff. \V. BkANDT. 

MASK. — A mask may he defined as a moulded 
surface, representing the anterior half of a head 
and face, and usually worn over the face of a person. 
Further significations are the cast taken from tho 
face of a dead person and the parallel form in 
sculpture — the front half of a human head and 
face preserved — and the head of a fox. A division 
is made by W. H, Dali into ‘ mask’ proper, ‘ mask- 
ette,’ resembling mask but worn not upon but 
above or below the face, and 'maskoid,’ resembling 
mask, but not intended to be worn.* This division 
is primarily anthropological. 

The use of masks in one form or other and for 


■ . ■ . ' ' " n, 1854 

I ' ' . ; 1 , ■ . £ngxt- 

■ ' . . • ' . I ' . . . , Basel, 

; ■ :H.H. 

.' ' I • ' ■ . ' , -I . ' Uganda 

Protectorate^, do. 1004 ; S. L. and H. Hinde, JTie Last of the 
llasai, do. 1901. H. H. JOHNSTOK. 

MASBOTH^ANS.— According to Eus. HE iv. 
xxii, 6 f., Hegesippus had written of the Hemero- 
baptists and the Mashothteans (5Ia<r^w0atoi)* as 
two distinct sects ‘ in the circumcision among the 
children of Israel,’ The brief characterizations of 
the Masbothtean sect given by the ancient heresi- 
ologists are based simply upon their etymologies 
of the name, which they connect either with the 
word ‘sabbath’ or with nns, ‘will,’ ‘purpose.’ 
Among modem scholars A. Hilgenfeldhas advanced 
the conjecture that the Masbotlueans were the 
followers of the early heretic Thehuthis, also men- 
tioned by Hegesippus, but in all likelihood the 
name simply means ‘baptists.’ In glossaries of 
Palestinian Aramaic the only word given for ‘ bap- 
tism ’ is ‘tna^hd'Ulia, and, as we know that among 
the Mandaeans on tho Euphrates the regular term 
for ceremonial immersion in running water was 
Nm3i-ND(see art. Mand^EANS, p. 387*’), wo can hardly 
doubt that Ma<rj3u0atot signifies people in whose 
religious practice such immersions formed an out- 
standing element. Thus the Gr, term ‘Hemero- 
haptista’ might quite well have been applied to 
the same group, and the idea that the two names 
denoted ditferent sects may simply have been a 
mistake on the part of Hegesippus. It is, no 
doubt, the case tliat in the time of Hegesippus 
there were among the Jews various parties which 
advocated the practice of immersion, each, how- 
ever, after its oivn particular form ; there were, 
e.g., the devout, who bathed every morning and 
evening, and the ‘ bathers of the early morning,’ 
who thought it necessary to perform an immer- 
sion before morning prayer. The term ‘ Hemero- 
baptists ’ would, of course, be quite appropriate for 
botli groups. 

The designation ‘ Mosbothreans,’ however, would 

1 In Apost, Const, vU 6 Moo-pwOeot (ecat); tho form J/artu- 
thazi (emend. JiazOtithtvi) appears ns n Lat. tr.anscription of the 
name from tho Armen, tr. of n Syr. text in one of the two MSS ed. 
O. Mocsinper, Bfanpetii eoneordantis expositio facta a saneto 
Bphreomo, Venice, 1870, p. 2SS. 


various purposes has been practically universal in 
all stages of culture above that which the natives 
of Australia may be assumed to represent. The 
greater proportion of the Polynesian peoples are 
an exception. It will be most convenient to ar- 
range the subject according to the purposes foi 
which the mask is employed, incidentally noting 
details of form and manufacture and variations of 
general type. It may he noted at once that both 
ui form and in use there is the usual similarity be- 
tween the most widely separated races. The mask 
is in most coses ethnologicolly independent in 
origin. 

I. Views os to the original meaning of masks. 
— ^The usual purpose of a mask is disguise by a more 
or less defined impersonation, impersonation alone, 
or, more rarely, protection, physical or moral. 
The figures impersonated may be real persons, 
imaginary persons, especially spiritual ana divine, 
or various animals and natural objects. Kobertson 
Smith regarded the use of animal masks in religi- 
ous ceremonial as a survival of an earlier practice 
according to which tho worshipper put on the skin 
of a victim, in order to ‘envelop himself in its 
sanctity.’® In the form of a ‘maskette’ many 
peoples have used the beads of animals, even as a 
Avar head-dress. The ritual mask is frequently 
credited xvith the power of imparting to the Avearer 
the qualities of Avhat it represents. Tho Eskimo 
believe that the AA'earer is ‘ mysteriously and un- 
consciously imbued Avith the spirit ’ represented by 
the mask, and, Avhen Avearing the mask of a totem, 
he becomes that totem.® In the drama of the 
Pueblo Indians the actor is ‘ supposed to be trans- 
formed into the deity represented.’* The wearer 
of a mask in the dances of ‘primitive’ peoples is 
‘ assimilated to the real nature of the being repre- 
sented’ — possessed by him.® But neither this 
belief nor the desire to be enveloped with sanctity 
can be regarded as the original factor in the inven- 
tion of the mask. Dali considers the original mask 

1 W. H. Datl, ' On llaaks, Labrets,' etc., in S RBEW [1884], p. 


® E. AV. Nelson, in IS RDBiV [1699], pt. i. p. S94 1 

r London, 1010, ii: 

227 f. ffacrti na means both * deity * and ‘ masker.' 

fiH. Webster, Primitive Scent Seexetie^t Kew Yorfc, IdOS- b. 
76 n, t . m 
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to have been a shield hold in tlio hand to protect 
the face from missiles, and later worn on the face, 
after which it was carved into a torrifyiiig aspect, 
with tlio object of friKlitenin/; the foe. On anotlier 
lino of dovolomnentit becamo the helinet ; but this 
view also fails to rIvo any original psychological 
eleinent. Tho Australians do not have tlio maik, 
but in their ccreinonios they disguise the face by 
painting, or with down and blood. Previous to 
tho invention of tho Attic liraniatio mask, tho 
Dionysian mummers painted their faces with wine, 
possibly with tho idea of assimilation to tho deity, 
as in tho case of tho ancient Itoman kings and 
generals, whoso faces wore painted with vermilion 
on state occasions to resemblo Jupiter, lint this 
idea is clearly secondary. Again, it cannot be 
argued that tho made is a dovelopment from the 
custom of painting tho face. Tho two are parallel 
reactions to the irreducible dramatic instinct in il-s 
elemental jihaso of tho a.ssumntion of another per- 
sonalitj’. The elaborate facial mako-ni>of modern 
dramatic art is, when contrasted with tho Attic 
masks, a fair analogy to tho blackened face of the 
modern peasant mummer, as contrasftid with the 
wooden masks of the N. American dancer. AVo 
may conclude that the ideas of nasirnilation, 
whether magical or religious, of terrorism, of pro- 
tection, anil even of disguise are secondary, and 
that tho primary meaning of tho mask is dramatic ; 
tho mask is a concrelo result of tho imitativo 
instinct. 

Tho varionn purposes, therefore, to which the 
mask is applied have no ncccssarj* development 
from one another, but aro natural applications to 
particular purposes of tho original mimetic instinct. 

3. W.or masfea. — These aro not of frequent use. In 
Central and E. Africa warriors used hideous 'masks’ 
of rebra-hido. Tho natives of Yucatan woro masks 
representing Hons, tigcni, and so forth, to terrify 
the enemy. In mcdiajval Europe and Japan 
soldiers woro holms fronted with frightful nmska.* 
The frontal skull on the liolmct of the German 
‘ Death’s Head Hussars’ is of similar origin. 

3 . The mask of terror.— For other purposes than 
those of battle, tho terrorist idea has been applied. 
TIio Chinese placed horrible paper masks on tho 
faces of their children in order to frighten awa 3 - 
tho demon of smallpox.* In Africa tlioro has been 
tho oflico of ‘sham devil.’ In China, in order to 
neutralize tho activity of an evil spirit, a man was 
masked to represent it, and placed in its sphere of 
operations to discoiirai'O its advance.’ Tho Greek 
myth of tho Gorgon’s head was inspired by similar 
ideas, with which a primitive custom may bo com- 
pared : in ’rinior-laut, in order to deceive evil 
spirits and prevent them from injuring tho remains 
of a dead man, a coco-nut mask was jilaccd near 
the body.* Tlio further idea is hero involved of 
protection by means of a mask which, so to any, 
draws tho enemy’s lire. 

A similar use of the mask Ls seen in the expulsion 
of evils, 'riio people of China and Celebes, when 
‘ driving out devils,’ blacken their faces or wear 
masks. Possibly tho masked Pcrchten of Central 
Europe had originally a similar function. There 
may have been a mimic struggle between the 
Beautiful and tho Ugly masks, symbolizing a 
struggle for the crops ; iiinaked miimnicra at Kayan 
nowing festivals represent evil spirits.® 

4 . The mask of justice.— Ollicors of jiistico or 
terrorism assume the personality of a supematnral 

> R. Andreo, Ethnographiseha ParatUlan und Vergltiche, 
now ser., Leipzig, 18S9, p. 118 IT. ; Dali, p. 75. 

9 J. Doollttlo, Social Life of the Chinese, Dondon, 1800, II. 310. 

s Andree, p. IIO. * fb. p. 133. 

5 Ib. p. 135 ; J. J. SI. do Oroot, Jleligwii.i System of China, 
Leyden, 189211., vl. 977 ; 01L>, pL v., Spirits of the Com and of 
the Wild, London, 1912, I. 95, pt vl., The Scapegoat, do. 1913, 
pp. 210£t., 249. 


innuisitor, the Vchme of mcdiaival Europe being 
a historical case. Executioners wore a mask 
and possibly tho black cap of tho judge is an 
adaptation. 

5 . The mask in secret societies.— Those institu- 
tions aro practically universal in the "liddle cul- 
ture.* In some casc-s they incinde among theii 
functions the administration of soiv.e form of 
juntice. Thin, like all their proceedings, is carried 
out with mumnic^, and the mask is employed 
along with other disguise or impersonation. 

Tho Sindniigo nociety of Loango collecta debts ; 
the collectors wear mnsk.a* Tlie Kulikivi, Egbo, 
and Egungun are other instances of these W. 
zVfricau societies ; their masks are based on variona 
ideas connected with tho tutelary spirits of the 
society.* Tho Ogboni society of tho Yoniba-speak- 
ing peoples is closclyconncctcd with thepriestnood, 
and tho king is obliged to submit to its decrees. 
The mask of Ejpingim represents a hideous human 
face; bo is aiippo«cd to be a man risen from the 
dead, in order to spj’ out what is going on in the 
land of the living and carry off those who mis- 
boliave.* The Taniato of the Banks’ Islands is a 
secret society wliose name means * ghost-s.’ The 
menibeni po'-scss nmeh power, and periodically 
hold meetings and processions, wearing their 
ninsks.’ 

The fanions Dnk-dnk societies* of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Duke of York Islands com- 
priso practically the whole of the adult male 
population. In one aspect of its functions the 
Diik-diik is a pcraonilication of justice— judge, 
policeman, and executioner in one. Tho remark- 
able head-dresses worn by the operators ore 
technically mask-likostnictiircs, representing some 
spiritual foreo in the semblance of a cassowaiT. 
Tlio operators are two, Diik-duk representing the 
male and Tnbuan tho female cas-sowary. The 
mask worn bj* each is a ‘ huge ha^liko extin- 
giii.-.Iier’ of grass or palni-fibrc. O ft. high. Aa fat 
as the bodj’-dress is concerned, it may bo said to 
represent the caa.sowary, but the head is ’like 
notliing but the head of a Dnk-dnk.’ A long stick 
is at the njicx, and the ' tre-ssas’ are coloured red. 
The female is said to bo plain, tho male more 
gaiidj’. Tho extraordinary belief is hold that the 
Tnbuan mask gives birth to the novices when 
initiated into the society ; and two female masks 
aro kept from year to year for tho purpose of 
annually breeding two Duk-duks. Tho persmis 
acting seem to bo lost or merged in the mask. No 
one is supjiosed to know who the actors are. Iho 
nialo niasKs apjiear to bo burned after tho ceremony. 

The committees of adults who supervise the 
‘ making of young men ’ are frequently dressed in 
disguise anti wear masks. In lorres Straits on 
theso oeca-sions a man represents the deity Agua ; 
ho is painted all over and wears a leaf petticoat 
and a turtle-shell mask. Several masked maptir 
(devils) frighten tho novices, mIio aro well beaten, 
and aro told tho dreadful names of tho masks. A 
‘wolf’ Eoeiotj’ among tho Nutitas holds initiation 
incotings ; men wearing wolf-maslts carry off tni 
novices." 


1 Sco Webiter, op. eft. . , -r.v,*, 

s A. nastlmi, Die deuttche Sxpeditton an der Loango-KULi 
cna, 1874, 1. 122. 

» Anilreo, p. 135 f. ^ rMi 

4 A. 11. K\\(a, The Yoniba-speaknng Peoples of the Since Loan 
r West Africa, Lonilon, 1891. pp. OS. 107. 

» R. n. Codtlngton, In JA/ X. (ISiilOS?!!. 

1 R. Parkinson, Im Disniarek-Arehipcl, I^'pdg, 

:9-131 : W. Powell, Wanderings in a II 

S3, pp. RO-OO; O. Brown, J/rtan«..ani 

no p. RO IT.: Andreo. P- HO; h, H. RoniHly, 2A« neslern 

'aeijla and A’oto Guinea^, London SSL PP- in 

7 A. O. nnddon, Uead-HunUrS- •London, 1901, p- 50, also 

^ I\ Dona! Sixth Deport on tho Jiorth-Weslem Tribes oj 
anada, London, 1800, p. 47 f. 
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6. The divine mask. — The shaman of N.W. 
America, e.g., among the Makahs, has one mask 
for each of his famSiar spirits. When giving a 
sdance, he puts on n mask and summons the spirit 
wth his rattle.^ The Eskimo shamans, in making 
their masks, give exmession to their ideas of the 
spirits represented. Here is a primitive source of 
creative plastic art. The shaman is said to be able 
to see through the animal-mask to the manlike 
face behind.® In the ritual of ancient Mexico the 
priest wore a mask representing the god.® On the 
other hand, priests in Nigeria may not wear or 
touch a mask.'* 

From a similar point of view the protdgd of a 
guardian spirit wears a mask, when dancing, to 
represent that spirit and identify himself with it.“ 
The Monumbo of New Guinea wear masks repre- 
sentin" guardian spirits, when they appeal to them 
for help, fair weather, and the like, among the 
masks oeing those of kangaroos, dogs, and casso- 
waries. The masks, when made, are fumigated 
in order to ‘ put life into them.’ They are treated 
with respect and addressed as if they were living 
persons.® A man wears a mask representing his 
totem. This practice is common in N. W. America,® 
and the belief is that the wearer becomes the 
totem-animal. 

The image of a god may wear a mask ; the 
Mexicans placed on the face of certain idols masks 
of a human face out off from the skull and pre- 
served. They also used elaborate masks with 
pyrites for the eyes, and obsidian and turquoise 
mosaic in bands across the face.® The image of 
the goddess ‘ Our Mother ’ wore a two-faced mask, 
and her priest donned a r^lica of this.® 

7. The death-mask. — ^In connexion with the 
dead the mask has been exploited along interest- 
ing lines, assisting among other things the art of 
portrait sculpture. Besides the practice of embalm- 
ing or otherwise preserving the heads of dead 
friends or enemies, several peoples have made 
masks of these. One such has been mentioned as 
placed upon the face of a Mexican idol, and there 
IS a fine example in the Christy collection in the 
British Museum. In New Britain and elsewhere 
in Melanesia and New Guinea, such masks {skull 
maskslwere worn in sacred dances.*® The Mexicans 
also placed painted masks or masks of gold or 
turquoise mosaic on the faces of their dead kings.*' 
The Aleuts covered the faces of their dead with 


masks.*® The meaning of the last practice is 
obscure, but the Aleuts think that it is intended 
to protect the dead against the glances of evil 
spirits. Their practice of wearing masks in certain 
religious dances, so as not to behold the idol round 
which they revolve and whose glance means death, 
may be compared.'® Similarly, among the Guaymis 
of Panama, during the initiation of young men, 
the women who attend upon them wear masks.'* 
Basuto girls at puberty wear straw masks,'® and 
LUlooot girls (British Columbia) wear goat-skin 
masks at the same period.'® In Mexico, when the 
king was ill, the images of the gods were masked, 
possibly to prevent them from draiving away his 

1 Dali, 5 >. 110 ; Frazer, Tolemitm and Exogamy, ill. 4SS I, 

3 Nelson, p. 391 1. 3 Andree, p. 117. 

1 N. W. Thomas, Anlhropotogical Report on the Ibo-tpeaking 
Peoples 0 / Rigeria, London, 1013, 1. BS. 

» F. Boas, In Report of 1J.S. Eat. Mtts.for JS95 [Washlnplon, 
1897), pp. 337, 396 ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ill. 435. 

6 GB^, pt. vL, The Scapegoat, p. SS2. 

7 Nelson, loo. eit . ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ilL 275 f . 


8 Dali, p. 06. 

* GR^, pt. vl.. The Scapegoat, p, 287. 

1 ® E. B. Tylor, Anahvae. London, 1861, p. 333 ; C. E. Brasscnr 
it Bourbourg, Jronunients ancient do Mexiqve, Paris, ISOl-CG, 
P. Tiii. pi. 43 ; I).all, pp. 05 (., 148. 

M-Dall, p. 105. '3 75. p. ISO. '3 15. 

14 Fmzer, Tolemitm and Exogamy, ill. 65B. 

E. Casans, The Basuios, l,Dnuon, 1861, p. 263. 

18 3, Teit, T’Ar lAUooet Indians, Licyden and New York, 1006, 
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soul.' Some idea of disguising a person dangerous 
or in danger may be connected with the practice, 
and here the mask is merely a veil. In Siam and 
Cambodia masks of gold were placed on the faces 
of dead kings. The Shans have the same custom, 
using masks of silver or gold.® These cases and 
the next seem to touch upon the idea of a portrait. 
The Egyptian mummy had an artificial face form- 
ing part of the portrait superstructure over the 
corpse. Death-masks proper, of gold, silver, 
bronze, and terra-cotta, have been found in Meso- 
TOtamia, Phoenicia, the Crimea, Italy, France, the 
Danube valley, and Britain.® The most conspicu- 
ous and complete examples are supplied by Myceme 
and Rome. In the famous shaft-graves opened at 
Mycenoe golden masks, ‘clearly portraits,’ were 
found, corresponding to men ana children. Those 
at least of the latter, being of thin gold leaf, 
‘ must have been moulded with the hand on the 
faces of the dead.’ The masks of the men were of 
thicker plate, and had no eye-holes. ‘ The hands 
and feet of the children were also wrapt in gold 
leaf.’ * This suggests that the informing idea was 
similar to that of swathing the dead, painting the 
face, and otherwise decorating, whUe protecting, 
the corpse. The Roman nobilcs kept wax portrait- 
masks of their ancestors in the atnum.^ The dead 
nohilis lay in state for seven days, during ■which the 
embalmer {poUinctor) took a mould of the face, 
which he then cast in wax, and painted with the 
natural colours. The mask was placed on the dead 
man’s face, or, in case of putrefaction, on an effigy. 
After the burial the mask was hung in the 
possibly fixed on a bust, and under it was a titulus 
giving the name and exploits of the man repre- 
sented. These imagines were connected by lines, 
giving the genealogical succession, and termed 
stemmata. The ius imaginum gave a man the 
right of ha'ving his imago carried in the funeral 
train of a descendant. The remarkable custom 
was that a man was followed to his tomb by all his 
ancestors, their masks being worn by persons as 
similar as possible in stature and form, riding in 
chariots. Marcellus was attended by six hundred 
of his forefathers and kin. The imagines were 
crowned with laurel on feast days. By Pliny’s 
time the ■wax masks were giving way to clipeata 
imagines, i.e. medallions of metal.® 

Since Roman times the method of securing a 

E ortrait by taking a mould of the dead man’s face 
as been continued in the case of great personages. 
This is the ‘ death-mask ’ of sculpture. 

8. The dramatic mask. — The secret societies 
of N.W. America are, in contrast with those of 
Melanesia and Africa, chiefly concerned with 
dramatic representations. Their ' masonic ’ privi- 
leges are important, but they exercise little 
authority ; in fact, these societies might be de- 
scribed as amateur dramatic clubs, with a religious 
setting like that of the mediieval gilds. Frazer 
describes tlie institution as ‘ a religious drama ’ 
like that of ancient Greece.® Various purposes 
other than that of entertainment are fulfilled by 
the performances ; various, too, are the characters 
represented, according to the constitution of the 
society, whether totemic or consecrated to guardian 
spirits or otherwise. But the essence of their 
' Gi?3, pt. IL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, I/jndon, 1911, 
p. 00 n. 

3 J. B. Pallegobc, Description du royaume Thai ou Siam, Paris, 
1854, 1. 247 ; J. Mourn, Le Royaume du Cambodge, do. 1882. 1. 
349 ; A. E. Colquhouu, AmonjrsKBr SAoiis, London, 1885, p. 279. 

8 Sec L-encrally O. Benndorf, ‘Antikc Geslcbtabelme und 
Eepulcrnlmasken,* in DWA IP, 1878. 

4 Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ill. 107. 

8 Pliny, BE xxxr. 2 (6). 

8 Ib. { Polyb. vi. 53 ; Tao. Ann. iii. 76, Iv. 0 ; Sen’, ad jEn. 
T. 64, vi. 802 ; Benndorf, p. 371 ; A. H. Oreenidge, nrt.* Iningo/ 
In SmiUi’e Dictionary of Greek and Roman AUlxguitieii, 
London, 1890-91. 
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function is pantomime, and the mask is the means 
of impersonation. The masks are made of various 
woods — alder, maple, or cotton- wood; they are 
large and prominent of feature, painted red, black, 
and white. In some of the OTotesque sort the eyes 
and jaws are movable, and worked by a string. 
Some are held by means of a mouth-bar. Some 
masks are two-faced, enabling the actor suddenly 
to change his character. *■ The masks are sur- 
rounded, as usual, with considerable mystery, and 
are burned or thrown away at the end of the 
season. For their manufacture and use there are 
elaborate rules. No uninitiated person may see 
them bein" made. Little masks are worn on the 
fingers.^ The masks represent human persons — 
mythical, sometimes hideous — or animals. An- 
cestors, spirits, mlia (tutelary spirits), natural 
objects (e.y., the sun-mask of the Kwakiutl, ‘set 
round with seal’s whiskers, and feathers, which 
gradually expand like a fan ’ ^), animals, and birds 
form the subjects of a remarkably varied collec- 
tion. The Tsimshians have a mask representing 
the thunder-bird, and at the performance mock 
lightning is produced and water is poured from the 
roof on the spectators. Salish masks represent 
the ancestors of the clans, viz. the wolf, owl, frog, 
and coyote. But, since the wearing of a mask is re- 
gardetl as being unlucky, well-to-do men hire pro- 
fessionals to represent them. This idea may be 
compared with civilized prejudices against the 
actor’s profession. Tlie dances are pantomimic 
representations of the myths stored by the society, 
and may thus be compared with the magical 
pantomimes of the Australians, intended to en- 
courage the natural processes which they represent, 
and, on the other hand, with the medimval 
‘morality,’ which was an object-lesson in good 
and evil. The use of the mask ‘ throws a sort of 
mysterious glamour over the performance and at 
the same time allows the actor to remain un- 
known.’* Apart from entertainment, the panto- 
mimes are performed in honour of dead personages, 
or to bring blessings on a particular man or the 
community. In N. W . Brazil a very pretty panto- 
mime is performed in honour of the dead, at which 
the maskedactors represent the gorgeously-coloured 
birds and insects of the forest.” The drama of the 
Pueblo Indians is remarkable ; it has features re- 
sembling those of the morality and the Greek 
drama. Divine beings are the characters repre- 
sented by masked actors. The performances take 
place in the village square, and have (at least as a 
secondary object) the intention of procuring rain, 
good crops, or prosperity in general.^ 

The Lamas of Tibet practised a regular religious 
drama, exactly parallel to the European morality 
and mystery ; there were good and evil spirits, a 
protecting aeity, men, and animals, and for all 
there were the appropriate masks.’’ The Burmese 
drama employed masks for character types such ns 
king and minister.® Siamese actors wore paper 
ma^, coloured green, red, black, or gold. A 
peculiarity was that the wearer did not speak ; the 
parts were spoken by prompters.® In Japan the 
dramatic masks of paper or lacquered wood were 
very elaborately artistic, gods, demons, men, and 
animals being represented in masks by good artists.*® 

* J. G. Swan, ‘The Indians of Cape Flattery,’ in Smithsonian 
Contributions, xri. [Washington, 1870J 0911. ; Nelson, p. 395. 

* Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 601 f., 610 ; pt. vt. 


TAe^capejoaf, p. 3S2; Dali, pT 123'. 

■ ■ axogamy, 


* Frazer, Totemism and Sxogamy, iil. 344 , 633 ; F. Boas, 
Eleventh. Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
London, 1895, p. 62, 

* Frazer, ToUmism and Exogamy, iil. 312, 344, 601. 

» Nelson, p. 394 : GB3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 381 1 
« Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 237 f. 

7 Andree, p. 114 If. 

8 A. Bastian, Reisen in Birma, Leipzig, 1866, p. 20L 
8 Baatian, ifetsen in Siam, Leipziir, 1867, p. 603. 

>0 A. Humbert, Le Japan illustri, Paris, 1870, i. 195. 


The drama of ancient Athens, both tragic and 
comic, employed the mask, which had been used 
in the old Bacchic mummeries that seem to have 
produced the drama. Previously the mummers 
had smeared their faces ivith wine or covered them 
■with fig-leaves. Similarly, the peasants of Latium 
wore masks of bark in the Bacchic festivals.* The 
dramatic use of masks was first established by 
Thespis, who previously had painted his face with 
white lead or purslane. Linen masks unpainted 
were then adopted; Choerilus improved them; 
Phrynichus introduced female maslcs ; and .^Eschy- 
lus added paint and generally fixed their form.® 

The Greek mask was made of linen, or, some- 
times, of cork or •umod. It was large (in tragedy) 
to corresMnd to the superhuman proportions of the 
actors. The onkos {6yKos), a cone-shaped prolonga- 
tion of the upper part of the forehead, added size 
.and dignity to the head. The white of the eye 
was painted strongly, but an aperture was made 
for the actor to see. The mouth was permanently 
opened -wide, and the tradition remains, unex- 
plained, that resonance was given to the voice by 
means of the shape of the mask. All that the 
mask aimed at was the bold emphasizing of types ; 
every feature was exaggerated, and in the huge 
theatres of the Greeks this fact was essential. No 
change of facial e.xpression being possible and the 
finer shades of emotion being excluded, the mask 
prevented any considerable evolution of the psycho- 
logical drama. ‘ It would be difficult to imagine 
the part of Hamlet played in a mask.’* Pollux 
enumerates twenty-eight styles of tragic masks. 
The tyrant’s mask had thick black hair and beard 
and wore a frown. The lover’s face was pale.* 
The comic mask was, in the Old Comedy, the 
portrait of a real person ; when Aristophanes pre- 
sented TAe Clouds, Socrates stood up in the audi- 
torium to enable the audience to identify the mask 
of his impersonation ; but, when Cleon was to be 
staged, the makers refused to supply a mask, such 
was the fear inspired by the demagogue. In the 
New Comedy of manners types were represented. 
The hot-tempered old father wore a mask with one 
eyebrow drawn up and the other normal ; he ex- 
pressed his changes of temper by turning this or 
that side.” The Homan drama dispensed .'^th 
masks until the time of Roscius, who is said to 
have introduced them on his own account, being 
ugly and afiected ■with a squint; but they had 
always been worn in the old-fashioned Atellaws, 
in which an actor, when hissed, was obliged to 
remove his mask,® 

In mediseval Europe and England the mask ■was 
used in the folk-drama from which the modem 
drama was evolved. At the Feast of Fools refer- 
ences are made to the wearing of masks through 
the period from a.d. 1200 to 1445.® The t®**® 
‘ visor ’ was usual for the mask. ‘ Mumming and 
‘disguising’ were terms for the various folk-plays, 
which were often suppressed.® _A side-development 
of this drama, and a new application of the word 
‘ maslt,’ were made in the ‘ masque ’ popular m 
Elizabethan times.® . , 

The theory of Frazer as to the magical 
ligious origin of the drama may be tested by the 
special case of the mask. He writes ; 

1 A. B. Haigh, The Attic Theatre^, Oxford, 1907, p. 239. 

3 Ib, PP. 239. 242. _ j 

3 See *AuI. Gell. t. 7, and Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Antig.3, s.v. ' Persona ' ; this term refers to the resonance. 

Follux, Onomasticont ir. 133-141. 

8 Haigh, pp. 262, 204. , it, » 

8 Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antimi, s.o. 1 

7E. K. Ghambers. The Meduecal Stage, Oxford, 1903, i. 
391. 

8/S.. 

with th6 jLAJW ^ , t 

from murn, rmwn, used by nurses to frighten or mnuee cnuor 
while pretending to cover the face. 

»Ib. p. 400 ff. 


K. Chambers, The MedUsval 

b. p. 394. Skeat connects the terms ‘ 
the Low German Mumme (‘mMk ): it is 
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• Actors sought to draw down hlessinga on the community hy 
mimiching certain powerful superhuman beings and In their 
assumed cliaracter working those benefleent miracles which in 
the capacity of mere men they would have confessed themselves 
powerless to effect.’* 

The mimetic magical ceremonies of the Central 
Australian natives are a strong piece of evidence 
in favour of this view, but it seems more probable 
that the native mimetic instinct expressed itself 
first with no particular purpose, being later applied 
to various magical or religious aims. It is impos- 
sible to prove that the earliest masks or even face- 
paints represented anything but fanciful characters 
of merely dramatic import,® The instinctive delight 
in personal disguise is a universal element in all the 
applications of the mask, and is repeated to-day in 
the custom of civilized peoples of wearing a mask 
on the upper part of the face at fancy-dress baUs, 
which reproduce the barbaric entertainments of 
lower cultures. The burglar’s mask is another 
modem reproduction of the idea of disguise, but 
employed for utilitarian purposes. 

9. 'I*^he swinging mask. — Cases have been cited 
of the mask being separated from its wearer and 
becoming more or less of an idol. The ancient 
Italian osoilla are an interesting parallel. These 
were miniature masks in wax, marble, or terra- 
cotta, and apparently wool, which were hung np 
on trees at agricultural fe^vals, and allowed to 
swing in the Avind.® The intention may have been 
magical, to make the crops or vines groAV, by dis- 
seminating magical force, by swinging high,* or 
by the virtue of movement. 

10. Masks in metaphor and history. — Many 
obvious metaphors have been inspired by the mask, 
which need not be recapitulated. In history the 
Paux Visages, a section of the Ghibelline faction 
in the 13th cent., otherwise the hloscarati, are 
curiously repeated in name by the ‘False Faces’ 
secret society of the Iroguois.® ‘ The man in the 
iron-mask’ is a historic ra-ystery illustrating the 
pennanent fascination of this element of applied 
psychology, 

LrrEUAtoRE.— This is fully given In the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MASS.— See Eucharist. 

MASSfiBHfiH. — In the OT massebhah (apw) 
denotes a standing-stone, stele, obelisk, or pillar, 
sometimes conceived as being an abode of spirit or 
deity. The name is derived from asi, ‘ to set up ’ 
(Pham. nasD, ‘ tombstone ’ ; Arab, nusb, pi. ansao ; 
Aram, a's; ; Syr. prop, name Nisibis ; Palmyrene 
(K)asD). 'The massebhah is referred to as a heathen 
symbol of the Canaanites (Ex 23®* E, 34“ J, Dt 7® 
l’2®), and as an adjunct to a temple of Baal (2 K 3® 
lO®®'"). It is frequently conjoined Avitb an &sh«rah, 
which was primarily a sacred tree and later a 
stump or post (1 K 14®®, 2 K 17*® 18* 23**). Mas- 
fbhOih and Usherim tvere so frequent that it could 
be said that tliey might he found ‘ upon every high 
hill, and under every green tree’ (2 K 17“). The 
word massebhah is used to describe sacred stones 
in connexion with an altar (Ex 24* E [erected by 
Moses], Hos 3* lO*'’, Is 19*® [without condemnation, 
the article being considered usual in Hebrew 
worship]). The strong pillars of Tyre doomed to 
destruction are called mas^bkCtk by Ezekiel (26**), 
and .Teremiah (43*®) uses the same term for the 
Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis. The use of 
masschhbth is strictly forbidden to Israelites by the 

* GIP, pt. vl., The Seapeooat, p. 376 ; of, the cusWm of wear- 
ing maoUa representing the nnlinnlB about to he hunted. This 
may have on obviously utilitarian origin (Dali, p. 107, n.). 

2 See the collection in the Godeffroy Museum, and J. D. E. 
Schmclr and K. Krause, Die etimoaraphiseh-anthrepolojisehe 
Abteilxing dee Museum Godeffrop in Bamlntrg, Hamburg, ISSi. 

® a. E. Marindln, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Horn. Antiq.s, 
i.v. ‘Oscilla.’ 

* OIP, pt, lit. The Dpinp God, London, 1911, p. 283. 

6 Dali, p. Hi. 


Deuteronomic code and in the Law of Holine.«s 
(Lv 26*), and the editor of the books of Kings 
estimates their character in the light of this pro- 
hibition. The earlier writers, especially E and 
Hosea, see no harm in these stones ; but the teach- 
ing of the other prophets of the 8th cent, evoked 
an aversion, and Hezekiah, Josiah, and Deutero- 
nomy insist on their destruction. Later writers, 
such as P, consider the altar a divinely antliorized 
instrument of worship, and they somple to describe 
the patriarchs as having anytning to do with the 
massebhah, representing them as making altars 
(cf. LXX Ex 24*, substituting ‘stones,’ for 

mam). Hebrew monotheism, when fully developed, 
denuded sun and moon of their ancient divinity 
(Gn 1**'*®): ‘The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth IS my footstool : what manner of house will 
ye build unto me ? ’ (Is 66*). At such a period in 
Hebrew thought there was no longer any super- 
stitions regard for stones, cairns, cromlechs, or 
menhirs. 

Stones are used with no oconlt associations. 

Samuel commemorates a victory by setting up n stone which 
ho called Eben-erer (1 S 7*=) ; the Temple has two pillars, Jachin 
and Boaz, set up in the porch (1 K 7®*); inscriptions are re- 
corded on stone (Dt 27®*-, Ex 34* (the Ten Words]) : Rachel’s 
grave is marked by a stone (Gn 35®0) ; Absalom in his lifetime 
rears a pillar, called a ‘ hand,’ to perpetuate his memory (2 S 
18*8) ; an agreement between Jacob ond Laban (On SI-*®-**) os to 
the boundary between them is marked by a stono ond cairn 
(gaVldh, • calm ot witness ’). 

When men sought an enduring memorial, when 
they wished to make the deity the protector of a 
covenant, they often chose some form of stone as 
an emblem of the divine presence. Something 
more than this is indicated in a few instances. 

Jacob set up a stone for a masslbhdh, poured oil upon the 
top of it, and called it Eeth-el (Gn 28“-'®® ; Gn 36** adds that 
Jacob poured a drink-offering thereon). As the ma^flbh/ih is 
fonnd associated with altars and dshbrdh figures in religious 
centres, Jacob’s ceremony implies more than it states. Joshua 
seta up a stone saying, * This stone shall he a witness against 
us ; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which he spake 
unto us’ (Jos 24®7 E). The use ol unbeAvn stones for an oltar 
(Ex 20®5, Dt 27®6, Jos 8®i) betrays the feeling that the cMsel 
would offend the numen in the stone. 

Semitic and other parallels show that such 
instances are surviving specimenB of an elaborate 
system of stone-Avorship. The mas^cbhdh is found 
in the cognate languages, and denotes ‘ lapidea qui 
dm diountur ’ (Lampridins). Among the primitive 
Arabs ‘ the nit^b serves as an altar, the victim’s blood 
is smeared over it ; hence the name gharhj. It is, 
however, more than an altar, it represents the god- 
head’ (J. Wellhausen, Ecste arab. Heideniitmes, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 99). Herodotus (iii. 8) describes 
Arabs making a covenant. 

An umpire draws blood with a sharp stone from the hand of 
each of the two persons making the contract, and witli part of 
their garments ho smears the blood on seven stones placed 
between them, invoking Orotal nnd Alilat, Herodotus might 
have added that the parties tasted e.ach other’s blood (W. R. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage, London, 1007, p. 60 ff.). 

The Canaanlte high-place discovered at Gezer 
reveals the conspicuous nlace assigned to standing- 
stones in the cult of Palestine before the Hebrew 
occupation (K. A. S. Macalister, Excavation of 
Gezer, London, 1912). Phoenician coins and 
temples confirm the sanctity of the stone column, 
and the Greek name /SafruXos, ^aiTiJXiov, appears to 
be derived from Beth-el. 

• Theoplirastus, In the 4th century s.o., depicts the supersti- 
tious Greek passing the anointed stones in the streets, uklng 
out his phial and pouring oil on them, falling on bis knees to 
adore, nnd going his way’ (EU* ii. 165). 

Traces of like practice are recorded down to the 
present day. A full description of ‘a shrine of 
pre-Islamicstone-AVorship’Avith a ritual preserving 
pre-historio customs in a Turkish village or 
Alacedonia is given by A. J. Evans in his ‘Mycen- 
tean Tree and Pillar Gulf (JifiSi xxi. [1901] 99 IT.). 
It is due to prophetic intolerance of the irrational 
and immoral that so slight traces of litholatrj 
remain in the OT. 
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‘What mean ye by these stones?’ asked the 
Hebrews ; ratio in ohscuro, answered Tacitus. To 
seek one principle consistently applied is as hope- 
less in custom as in a language. Feeling, variable 
and indiflerent to logic, determines usage in regard 
to sacred stones. Mountains have inspired awe 
and affection — o.g., Olympus, Fujiyama, Hermon, 
Horeb, Sinai — and it has been suggested that the 
sacred pillar is a little model of the Holy Hill. 
Meteorites have been found and treasured ; and, 
if the host of heaven received adoration, any frag- 
ment coming on a path of light, like a falling star, 
or supposed to be sent amid thunder and lightning 
would command devotion (cf. Diana of the 
Ephesians and the image which fell do^vn from 
Jupiter [Ac 19“] ; ^airtiXioy in Damascenus, quoted 
by Photius [A.D. 860], Bihlioth. 3426, 26 ; 348a, 28 ; 
the Ka'ba at Mecca, as R. Burton thinks {Pilgrim- 
age to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1893, ii. 
300 f.], retaining its sanctity in spite of Islam). 
Moreover, the shadow of a pillar is a clue to the 
movement of the sun and the regulation of the 
calendar. The structures at Stonehenge ‘ had for 
the most part an astronomical use in connexion 
with religious ceremonials’ (N. Lockyer, Nature, 
Ixxiii. [1905-06] 153 ; see also series of Notes on 
Stonehenge, ib, Ixxii. [1905] 32, 246, 270, Ixxiii. 
224). The same conclusion is maintained with 
regard to the standing-stones of Stenness in Orkney 
by M. Spence {Scottim Beview, xxii. [1893] 401-417). 
The late Hebrew term d’jso, rendered uniformly 
‘sun-images’ in RV (Ezk 6^'®, Lv 26“, Is 17® 27“, 
2 Ch 14® [of. 14®] 34''* ''), probably represents the 
maq^ebhah with solar associations. Palestine had 
a human past before the Hebrews entered it. The 
stone-tables (dolmens) occurring in hundreds 
suggested imitation; the menhirs to the east of 
the Jordan served as prototypes of the massebhah. 
Of the more obvious influences specified by the 
Biblical writers the commemoration of the dead 
has always been the strongest inspiration. 

Cup-markings on the mas^ebkdh or on adjoining 
altars are not infrequent (of. art. Cup- AND RlNQ- 
MAHKINGS). On an altar they are supposed to 
receive the blood of the victim; on a tombstone 
they would serve for food and drink offered to the 
dead, although a plain Turk explained the hollows 
on tombstones as meant to gather water for the 
birds. The cups are sometimes in the side, not on 
the upper surface of the stone ; and they may be 
arranged in the shape of a horse-shoe. Cup-mark- 
ings are held to be inconsistent with the purpose 
of the pillar in one case at Gezer, and the situa- 
tion showed that the cups and pillar had not 
originated at the same period (PEFSt xxxvi. 
[1904] 112 f.). The cupped stone is cited to explain 
Zee 3® ; ‘ Behold the stone that I have set before 
Joshua ; upon one stone are seven eyes : behold, I 
will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord 
of hosts, and I will remove the iniquity of that 
land in one day.’ 

An article by B. D. Eerdmans (in JBL xxx. 
[1911] 109-113), entitled ‘The Sepulchral Monu- 
ment “Massebah,”’ has revived discussion on the 
meaning of the pillars. 

‘The nia?§ebah ig eagily explained ag a house for the soul. 
Therefore the name of the deceased person Is inscribed upon 
it ; and the monument itself is called “ soul.” The male form 
was chosen for the graves of men, the female form for the 
graves of women ’ (p. IIS). 

This result has, with some reservations, been ap- 
proved by E. Sellin, who adds corroborations and, 
in consequence, suggests striking interpretations 
of Is and 51“- {OLZ xi. [1912] 119 ff„ 371 ff., 
568 f.). The views of Eerdmans and Sellin are 
strongly contested by K. Budde (i6. 248 ff., 469 ff.). 
This indication of sex is a welcome improvement 
on the suggestio coneupiscentim which prevailed for 
some time. In spite of Herodotus, ii. 106, and 


similar testimony in Lucian, and the phallic 
columns at Gezer and Petra, it appears that this 
was a subsidiary and occasional interpretation of 
the standing-stones. The feeling that the stone 
slab or pillar may serve as a resting-place for the 
soul is supported by the Jewish custom in Oriental 
cemeteries (mitjii n’ 3 , as they are called) of giving 
every individual a stone. The inscribed name 
indicates the sex, apart from a special shape of the 
stone. The tombstone of a Rabbi or of a person 
who died of cholera has a distinctive shape. 

Literature. — In addition to sources cited in the srt. see 
W. Baudissin, art. ‘Mnlsteine,’ in PRSfi for main works since 
1085; P. Thomsen, Kompendiumder paltlstiniachen AUertum- 
kunde, Tubingen, 1913, contains references to recent periodical 
literature. J), M. KAY. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.— See Eh. 

PLOYERS, Employment. 

MATERIALISM. — Materialism is one ol 
several types of metaphysical theory concerning 
the nature and number of the ultimate principles 
to be assumed in order to explain the universe. 
Dualism (g.v.) asserts that two independent prin- 
ciples must be presupposed, viz. mindT and matter. 
Monism (g.v.) — in the qualitative sense — regards 
these two principles as simply modes or aspects of 
one ultimate. Monism — in the quantitative sense 
— is opposed to dualism in regarding one principle 
as sufficient. There are two kinds of such monistic 
theory ; spiritualism, which affirms mind or spirit 
to be the only ultimate reality, and materialism, 
which makes the same assertion of matter. Thus, 
according to the doctrine of materialism, extended, 
impenetrable, eternally self-existent matter, sus- 
ceptible of motion, is the one fundamental con- 
stituent of the universe ; mind or consciousness is 
but a mode or a property of such niatter, and 
psychical processes are reducible to physical. More 
precisely, there are three kinds of metaphysical 
materialism, thus described by Kttlpe (Introd.^ to 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., p. 117) : ' attributive maXQXid^- 
ism, which m^es mind an attribute of matter; 
causal . . which makes it an effect of matter ; 
and eguative . . ., which looks upon mental pro- 
cesses as really material in character.’ 

I. History. — The atomism of Leucippus and 
Democritus is the earliest example of materialistic 
theory. According to these philosophers, the 
physical world is composed of invisible material 
particles, and mind is made up of similar atoms, 
smaller, rounder, smoother, and more mobile. 
The theory reduced all qualitative differences to 
quantitative (of size, form, arrangement), banished 
final cause or intelligent purpose from the world, 
denied the immortality of the soul, and interpreted 
the universe only in terms of mechanism and faxed 
law. The last element in early _ Greek atomism 
does not necessarily presuppose or involve material- 
istic theory, though Lange, the historian of maten- 
alism, seems to see in it the chief virtue of early 
materialistio speculation. The theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus was developed by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, with certain modifications.^ 

At the beginning of the modem period the early 
Greek materialism was revived by P. Gassendi, who, 
however, deprived it of metaphysical si^ihcance 
by reconciling it with belief in God as Creator oi 
the atoms. T. Hobbes, at the same time, tangb 
a similar view, so that, though the tone 
philosophical system is materimistio, he cannot o 
called a thoroughgoing materialist. He strongly 
insisted that all that exists is body or matter, and 
that motion is the only kind of change m the u - 
verse. Gradually developingin England, J 

ism perhaps reached its climax in the writings 
the French Encyclopmdists (q.v-)> f j 
had revealed how closely psychical states 
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mental development depend on the hody. P. H. 
I'j. Holbach’a Systtme clc la nature (London, 1770), 
which rejects every form of spiritualism and super- 
naturalism, marks the culmination of this move- 
ment of thought. 

Nearer to our own time materialism appeared, 
as a reaction from post-Kantian idealism, with 
renewed energy in Germany, K. C. Vogt, J. Mole- 
schott, and L. Buchner being its leading exponents 
at about the middle of the 19th century. Their 
writings, though evincing — for the first time, per- 
haps, in the history of materialism — some sense of 
rhe need of an epistemological foundation for a 
metaphysic which resolves mental process into 
material, reveal great crudity of thought and 
knowledge in this connexion, and in spite of their 
popularity are of no philosophical worth to an age 
which is careful and critical as to epistemological 
presuppositions, especially such as are involved in 
the physical sciences. Description of physical and 
even mental processes, in the language of materi- 
alism, is easier to science ; and this fact, together 
with the jubilant confidence with which science, 
flushed with many successes, over-hastily exagger- 
ated its otvn scope and functions a generation ago, 
accounts for the materialistic colouring which 
many generalizations of natural knowledge have 
received — a colouring which has often been taken 
by students of the physical sciences, unpractised 
in philosophical reflexion and criticism, for an 
essential implication or consequence of scientific 
truth rightly so called. T, Huxley, who on occa- 
sion could teach materialism of the most dogmatic 
kind, and in another mood would capitulate to 
spiritualism, sought permanent refuge in agnosti- 
cism; and, since his earlier and more militant 
essays, materialism has found no literary champion 
among British scientists. In dogmatic form it is 
to be foimd to-day, perhaps, only in the literature 
of secularist ‘ free ’ thought. Even the monism 
of E. Haeckel, which is materialism in all but its 
name, awakens no enthusiasm among scientific 
students in Britain ; it is rightly regarded as in- 
volving an obsolete standpoint which wience, 
more silent and cautious — if not more critical — 
than formerly, has left behind. 

2 . The attractiveness and plausibility of materi- 
alism. — ^The chief outbursts of materialistic meta- 
physic have coincided with occasions of renewed 
interest in, or remarkable progress of, physical 
science. The emergence of this tendency to regard 
the world as fundamentally material, at successive 
epochs in the history of thought, is evidence that 
materialism strongly commends itself to many 
minds, especially to those whose studies chiefly 
lie in the sphere of the physical sciences. 

There are many reasons for the attractiveness of 
materialism as a metaphysical theo^ or view-of- 
the-world to such minds, and the view possesses 
great plausibility when it is contemplated from 
the epistemological standpoint which the natural 
sciences, os well as the philosophy of common 
sense or ordinary social intercourse, take for 
granted. Those reasons may now be specified, 
and the assumed theory of' knowledge whence 
they derive their plausibility examined. 

One reason why, ns H. HdfTding saj’s {Problems 
of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p. 140), 'ever and 
again essays are made in the materialistic direc- 
tion, although — since the advent of the critical 
philosophy — not with such dogmatic assurance 
ns formerly,’ is that our knowledge of matter, its 
changes and its properties, is so much grc,atcr. 
Hud so much more easy to obtain, than our know- 
ledge of mind. Psychology is a comparatively 
young science. In so far ns it embraces psycho- 
physics and is pursued in its relation to physiology, 
even psychology deals with matter rather than 


with mind. And in so far as it is pursued by the 
analytic method — the only truly psychological one 
— ^it is a study beset with enormous difficulties. 
Moreover, such psychological knowledge as is 
forthcoming and established is rarely studied by 
the investigator of physical phenomena, so that 
he proceeds in abstraction from essential elements 
involved in every ‘ objective ’ fact that he examines 
and classifies. Psychology, again, more immedi- 
ately involves metaphysics, which for the most 
part is as yet disputed ground. Lastly, the physi- 
cal sciences oive much of their prestige to the fact 
that they are based on measurement, and, being 
thus quantitative, are capable of mathematics 
treatment, whereas in psychology (of the pure or 
analytic kind) measurement is out of the question. 

The physical sciences, again, impress us with 
their connectedness. The connectedness of the 
material ivorld exercises an overwhelming power 
on our minds, and especially upon the imagination. 
RCnd, on the other hand, is discontinuous ; it is 
Icnown only in the form of individual minds ; and 
these minds are not known, as yet, with anything 
like certainty, to communicate with each other 
through any other medium than that of matter. 
Further, we know minds only in connexion with 
bodies or material organisms, and, so far as observa- 
tion goes, we have no knowledge of mind existing 
independently of body, though — again, so far as 
observation^ goes — it seems that most material 
‘ things ’ exist without mind. Science teaches us 
also of the past history of a material world which 
existed for ages before organic beings, which alone 
experience enables us certainly to endow with 
minds, could exist upon it. Yet more impressive 
is the array of facts furnished by physiology, com- 
parative anatomy and psychology, and pathology 
as to the concomitance of psychical processes with 
physical, their dependence on material phenomena 
such as the functioning of the brain, the correlation 
of mental development throughout the animal 
kingdom ivith organization and complexity of 
brain-structure, the effects upon mind of injury or 
disease in brain tissue, and so forth. Thus a very 
strong, clear, and convincing case for the priority 
of matter to mind, and for the dependence of the 
mental on the material, is presented by science ; 
and there is much to suggest that consciousness 
is a property, and, indeed, a product or an ellect, 
of matter or material process. The progress of 
science wonld seem, as Huxley put it, to have 
meant the extension of mechanical law and the 
realm of matter, and the concomitant banishment 
of spirit and spontaneity from the universe, and 
to afford as good ground for asserting mental 
phenomena to be effects of material as for asserting 
heat to be due to physical causes. 

Moreover, it may be added, it is impossible to 
invalidate this coherent and cumulative argument 
for materialism from the standpoint of the physi- 
cal sciences. No conntercase can be made, for 
instance, out of the fact, if it be a fact, that to 
some mental events no correlated material changes 
within the brain have been discovered ; for future 
research may possibly discover them, and it is 
precarious to stake our metaphysical theory on 
aps in scientific knowledge. Nor can materialism 
e refuted by saying that thought, or conscious- 
ness in general, is unlike other activities or pro- 
perties of matter. Heat, light, sound, and mec- 
tricity are qualitatively diflerent, yet all of them 
are properties of matter or of ether possessing 
some of the characteristics of matter. It is a 
baseless dogma that the effect must resemble the 
cause, so long ^ we refer to phenomenal causes 
and effects. Science, in its more abstract develop- 
ments, does indeed reduce all diversity to quanti- 
tative difference, all causality to identity, so that 
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heat, light, electricity, etc., are resolved into 
motions of matter — i.e. of extended and inert sub- 
stance ; but at this level of analysis consciousness, 
looked upon as one kind of phenomenon among 
others, and regarded from the purely or abstractly 
objective point of view adopted by science, might 
similarly be held capable of resolution into physi- 
cal antecedents. Perhaps the most that can be 
urged, from this epistemological standpoint, in 
opposition to materialism, is that the adoption of 
it as metaphysical truth would involve us in ab- 
solute scepticism, and therefore in doubt as to the 
validity or materialism. Por, if thoughts and all 
other modes of being conscious are produced by 
material causes, and their co-existences and se- 
quences are mechanically determined (so that all 
purposiveness is excluded), there would seem to be 
no reason for believing that any of our thoughts 
and judgments, even concerning matter, are true. 
This argument should suffice to dispose of the 
dogmatic certainty of materialism, though not 
necessarily of the possibility of its (indemonstrable) 
truth. That material change, while ever pursuing 
the sole path of least resistance, should throw olf 
psychical epi-phenomena, the connexion of which 
IS that of logical sequence, is a possibility with 
which the materialist must be credited, and to 
which, perhaps, his opponent will allow him to be 
welcome. A similar crux which materialism has 
to encounter is the order in the universe. If there 
be enough disorder to disturb the equanimity of 
the spiritualist and to put the theist in a difficulty, 
there is surely too much order in the world to 
allow the materialist to feel at home there. 

3, Refutation of materialism. — But there are 
more telling arguments against a materialistic 
metaphysio than any of those hitherto mentioned. 
They emerge only when the q^uestion of the episte- 
mological standpoint of physical science is raised, 
and the first principles and presuppositions of such 
knowledge are exposed to the searching light of 
criticism. 

When science boasts of the ‘objectivity’ of its 
knowledge, it does not merely imply possession of 
knowledge (concerning fact) such as is universal, 
or capable of being common to all subjects — which 
is a perfectly legitimate contention; it further 
drops out of sight altogether, as convenient or 
essential to its own practical procedure, all refer- 
ence to the subject of such knowledge, or to the 
subjective elements which are essential to the very 
existence of knowledge at all, and which survive 
in some form even when science has developed its 
abstractive processes to the furthest limit. Rightly 
recognizing that any object of universal human 
experience, such as the sun, is ‘independent’ of 
any individual subject’s consciousness, we are often 
apt to speak as if such an object were similarly 
independent of the experience of human subjecte 
collectively — which is a very different matter. 
The phenomena which science studies are not in- 
deed the objects of individual experience, the nature 
of which — in complete isolation from intercourse 
with other individuals’ experience — we can only 
guess or reconstruct in part ; but they are the sum 
of objective elements common to many individual 
experiences. Consciousness of an object which is 
not owned, a cognition which is nobody’s, a pheno- 
menon which does not appear to some subject — 
these things are impossible, inconceivable, and 
meaningless. Knowledge, moreover, as distin- 
guished from pure passive sensation (if there be 
such a thing in reality), reveals the work of sub- 
jective activity and creative elaboration ; and the 
more generalized and abstract the principles of 
theoretical science become, the more, and not the 
less, of this teleological or subjective shaping, 
guided by interests, ends, and purposes, do they 


disclose. Thus, to consider the ‘objects’ of uni- 
yersal experience as entirely sundered from, or 
independent of, all subjects, to regard the pheno- 
meua of science as the phenomena per se, however 
convenient and harmless it may be for purposes 
of ordinary discourse and practical soientifio in- 
vestigation and description, is epistemologically 
false, or, rather, nonsensical. Yet it is precisely 
by the erection of this colloquial fiction into an 
epistemological principle that materialism and all 
kindred forms of thought obtain a fixed founda- 
tion. Experience— the only ultimate datum, the 
one thing which cannot he doubted or explained 
away without involving the assertion of its reality 
—is always essentially a duality in unity, sub- 
jective and objective ; either aspect without the 
other is an impossibility. Science can ignore— so 
long as it confines itself to its own business— the 
one element in experience, the subjective, though 
of course its whole procedure involves subjective 
activity ; and it ignores it so completely that its 
students have sometimes come to look upon what 
they have agreed to leave out of sight (it being 
none of their business) as non-existent. Objects 
come to be talked of as if they were really subject- 
less ; their independence, their priority, their ex- 
clusive reality come to be affirmed. The scientist, 
leaving himself out of account at the beginning, 
cannot discover himself at the end ; he is thus led 
to think that his o-\vn mind, which has largely 
shaped his phenomena and made them what they 
are for him, is but an illusion, an effect, an epi- 
benomenon, a shadow cast by the machinery that 
e is engaged in contemplating. It is small 
wonder that, when science, without raising the 
previous question as to the nature of experience 
and the implications and presuppositions of know- 
ledge, sets out in quest of a metaphysic, it should 
land in materialism. It is just as natural that, 
setting out forearmed with knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science of knowledge, it should come, 
when it seeks a metaphysio at all, to adopt the 
opposite creed of spiritualism. 

Once, then, the materialist is allowed the right 
to talk of objects without implicated subjects, of 
‘purely objective’ facts, of phenomena ^er5e,_he 
can proceed to lay before us an array of imposing 
facts and arguments which, from the stanapqint 
conceded to him, are as irrefutable as they are im- 
pressive. But, once the epistemological assump- 
tion that objects, as known to us, can exist to be 
Imown independently of all lexperiencing subjects 
is shown to be impossible, the tables are turned. 
Not only do the arguments in question lose all 
their apparent force, but consciousness, which 
materialism would resolve into an epi-phenomenal 
effect or property of self-existent matter, is seen 
bo the primary reality, and matter as we know it u 
sho'wn to be a conceptual construction of mind. 
Materialism, we conclude, misunderstands human 
experience, in which subjective and objective fo™ 
one whole, while they are gradually differentiated 
only through increasingly complicated processes ot 
conceptual distinction. The objective, moreover, 
is not to be identified with the material, as if these 
were convertible terms. Matter is a conceptual 
abstraction from experience, and so cannot be 
taken for the ground or source thereof. Atoms, 
again, are only figurative ideas ; and that they 
have to be endowed with the very attributes wnicb, 
in gross matter, they were invented to explain, 11 
not indeed with attributes that contradict all 
observation, is a sufficient warning against adop- 
tion of tho naively realistic view that they are 

corporeal or material particles.^ 

Materialism also involves the oia ana. oosoieto 
assumption that the so-called secondary character 
of matter (colour, tone, odour, etc.) are fundamen- 
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tally different from the so-called primary (extension, 
impenetrahility, etc.). Itrvas one of 6. BerkeleVs 
OTeat contributions to philosophy to show that this 
distinction is untenable. The secondary qualities 
of matter have been generally admitted to be ‘ in 
our mind’ and not ‘in matter.’ But on closer 
examination it is to bo seen that the primary 
qualities are in precisely the same case. Our idea 
of extension, for instance, is gained only through 
touch or sight ; and the perceived ‘ size ’ of a body 
depends on our distance from it. That a material 
object is of the same size, though at one time it 
may appear larger and at another smaller to a 
percipient, is an inference, and involves the revision 
of the evidence of our senses by reasoning. The 
extension which we attribute to a physical object, 
then, is inferred, and not perceived, extension ; 
and, if we abstract from our idea of extension the 
sensation-elements supplied hy touch or sight, 
nothing remains. Therefore matter possesses ex- 
tension no more than it possesses colour, except as 
perceived by our minds. If, then, there be any- 
thing at aU (which Berkeley denied) other than 
our minds and the direct action of God upon them 
which causes the sensations whence our idea of 
extension (or any other quality of matter) is 
derived, it is obvious that this something cannot 
be matter as it is perceived. There may be what 
J. S. Mill called a ‘ permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion’ independent of us, whose cs«e is not percipi ; 
but, if there be, it is an entity wholly different 
from the ' matter ’ of physical science and common 
sense, and, for all we know, m^ just os aptly be 
described as mind or spirit. We can, therefore, 
without self-contradiction ascribe our sensations 
to God (Berkeley) or to other spiritual existences 
(pluralism) ; but we cannot ascribe them to matter 
as perceived. Either of the views just mentioned 
womd explain our experience ; and, unless we 
ascribe our sensations to the influence of other 
spiritual existences endowed -with ‘ being for self,’ 
we cannot but assume, with Berkeley, that the 
noumenal matter, the substratum of sensations, the 
substance which constitutes the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation, is but a medium or means 
existing solely for our sakes, and one which, from 
a theist’s point of view, must seem superfluous. 
The concept of matter, then, is built on the basis 
of sense-impressions ; and materialism uses this 
manifestly conceptual construction to explain the 
origin of sense-impressions. It thus seeks to 
derive the underived from the derived. 

There are several other inconsistencies involved 
in materialistic doctrine, one or two of which may 
briefly be mentioned. Materialism implies that 
everything which happens and is accompanied by 
consciousness of its happening would happen equally 
well without consciousness ; or, in other words, 
that consciousness makes no difference to the 
course of the world. But, if so, it is difficult, on 
the theory of evolution by survival of the fitteol, 
which is the current scient ific explanation of the 
origin and permanence of every organ and every 
function, ns well as of every individual organism 
and every species, to account for the emergence, 
and still more for the development, of mind. 
Materialism, again, of the more thoroughgoing 
type, regards consciousness as the product or effect 
of matter, while cherishing the principle of cx nihilo 
nihil Jit in its application to what physicists call 
‘ energy.’ The law of the Conservation of Energy 
is often held — though doubtless quite errone- 
ously — to assert that not only is there quantitative 
equivalence between the energy which, in any 
physical cliango, disappears in one form and that 
which appears in another, but also that the sum- 
total of energy in the universe is constant. The 
latter, and illegitimate, part of the generalization 


has been a tenet of materialists ; and it is difficult 
to reconcile it with their assertion that mental 
phenomena are caused by materiaL For in every 
such production of consciousness a disappearance 
of physical energy should take place, unless energy 
is also attributable to consciousness. The las*i. 
view is so objectionable on many grounds to 
materialists, partly because it opens the possibility 
that mind can produce physic^ effects, that they 
have avoided working it out. Lastly, it is generally 
admitted that materialism cannot explain even 
the simplest type of conscious process. The diffi- 
culty of conceiving how a sensation or a feeling 
could be the necessary consequence or effect of 
motion in matter or mass-points, and of imagining 
how mathematical physics would cope with such 
a possibility, is overwhelming; and, of course, it 
has never been faced. 

4 . Recent substitutes for materialism: hylozo- 
ism. — It is not surprising, under the pressure of 
all these difficulties and in the light of the self- 
criticism to which the structure of physical science 
has of late been subjected, that materialism should 
at the present time be a practically abandoned 
philosophical theory. Useful as a method, it is 
wanting as a metaphysic ; and representatives of 
natural science with a leaning towards metaphysical 
speculation and a preference for materialistic ter- 
minology adopt in its stead a monism which has 
much in common with the ancient doctrine of 
hylozoism, according to which all matter is not inert 
— as mathematical physics asserts for its necessary 
postulate — but living. Thus J. Tyndall was willing 
to endow primordial matter with ‘ the promise and 
potency of life ’ ; and W. K. Clifford, in his ‘ mind- 
dust’ hypothesis, and Haeckel, in his imaginative 
theory of atoms indwelt byrudimentarysonls, go yet 
further, and couple hylozoism with pan-psychism. 

Hylozoism is as ancient as the Ionian school of 
Greek philosophy, and was taught in a crude form 
by Thales. Tlie Stoic doctrine of a world-soul is 
another form of it, revived and developed by several 
thinkers in the period of the Renaissance (Para- 
celsus, Telesio, Bruno, etc.). Hylozoism reappears 
again in the writings of the Cambridge Platonists 
(q.v.), as well ns in the speculations of philosophers 
such as J. B. Robinet and G. T. Fechner; and 
pan-psychism— the view that aU matter is psychical 
or has a psychical aspect — which was held by 
Spinoza ( ‘ omnia quamvds diversis grndibus animata’ 
[Bthics, ii. prop. xiii. note]) and Leibniz, is common 
to the numerous advocates whom pluralism finds 
at the present day. It is doubtful whether hylozo- 
ism, with its assertion that all matter is organized 
or living, can be maintained •without the further 
assumption of pan-psychism, that the real elements 
of the world, and all that we call ‘ things,’ arc 
psychical entities endowed 'with ‘ being for self ’ ; 
and, indeed, many writers seem to use the term 
‘hylozoism’ as if it included the latter doctrine. 
But, -without this added implication, and taken in 
the etymological sense alone, hylozoism involves 
the repudiation of most of the consequences draivn 
from rigid materialism. For it denies the inertia 
of matter and the statement that motion is exclu- 
sively caused by external forces, crediting material 
bodies with capacity for self-movement, and re- 
garding life as an inherent or essential property 
of all matter as such. Thus, as Kant saw, hylozo- 
ism is the death-blow to science — ‘ science ’ being 
understood, ns Kant 'understood it, to mean a 
priori pure or mathematical physics. The latter 
kind of knowledge being assumed by Kant to be 
necessary and universal, lie could write thus : 

'The possibility of livinff matter cannot even be thonKht: 
Its concept Involves a contradiction because lifelessness, inertia, 
constitutes the essential character of matter ’ (iTn'Iil: o/'J'udv- 
ment, tr. 3. H. Bernard, London, 1SS2, p. S04V 
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While Kant thus saw that hylozoism meant 
ruin to science in so far as it involves the oalcula- 
bility (by an intelligence higher than ours, though 
strictly finite like that imagined by Laplace) of 
aU past and future states of the world from a 
sufficient knowledge of the position and motion 
of each of its mass-points at any given moment, 
modem upholders of the mind-stuff hypothesis, 
and of Haeckel’s hylozoistio or pan-psychic theory, 
have not been so clear-sighted. They would retain 
materialism, for all intents and purposes, while 
changing its name. Qualitative monism is, indeed, 
in all its forms a position of unstable equilibrium ; 
or, to change the metaphor, it is a half-way house 
(for_ temporary lodging) between materialism and 
spiritualism. And, as retreat upon materialism 
becomes more and more impossible, as hylozoism 
is seen to possess greater capacity to explain 
actuality than the doctrine of dead and absolutely 
inert matter, and as, finally, life means the power 
to act or change according to an internal principle, 
whUe only one such principle is known to ns — i.e. 
thought, together with feeling, desire, and ivill, 
which depend upon it — it will doubtless come to 
be more and more plainly seen that the implica- 
tions of natural science are not materialistic but 
spiritualistic. 

Litbratcbb. — F. A. Lan^e, Sislory of Materialism, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-81; R. Flint, Anti-theUtie Theories, Edin- 
burgh, 1879 ; F. Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1893 ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^, London, 
1907 (for epistemological questions involved); O. Kiilpe, In- 
troduction to Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 1897. 

F. B. Tennant. 

MATERIALISM (Chinese). — Chinese religion 
and philosophy have been declared by many writers 
to be materialistic ; one of them ^ went even so far 
as to regard materialism as a special creed taking 
rank with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
This view implies a misconception of materialism : 
a philosopher who does not believe in a personal 
God, or who assigns to a Supreme Being a sub- 
stantial body, is not a materialist. Materialism 
assumes matter to be the only basis of reality. 
This is ‘cosmological materialism,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘ ethical materialism,’ which sees the 
aim of life in egotism, pleasure, and sensuality. 
Both are to be found in China, but they are not 
at the root of her great religious systems, although 
materialistic tendencies may be found occasionally. 
Nobody wUl seriously think of imputing material- 
ism to the Buddhist faith, which teaches that the 
visible world is nothing but a semblance, a vision 
without any reality. Taoism takes a similar 
view-point ; there exists nothing except Tao, the 
Absolute, a supernatural, incomprehensible entity. 
But how about Confucianism, which has often been 
described as materialistic ? 

Confucius himself owned to a ‘benevolent ag- 
nosticism,’ declining all metaphysical speculations, 
but was not averse to popular beliefs and customs. 
To a disciple asking him about death he replied, 

‘ WhUe you do not know life, how can you know 
about death?’ and on another occasion he made 
the remark, ‘ Show respect to the spirits, but keep 
aloof from them.’ ® He believed in a superior being 
which he called Heaven, but never used the per- 
sonal name God — a fact by which he laid himself 
open to the charge of atheism. Probably he had 
no clear notion of heaven, but certainly he did 
not conceive it as an anthropomorphic god. Still 
more than Confucius himself his followers, especi- 
ally the philosophers of the Sung period (12th cent. 
A.D.), have been denounced as materialists, but 
unjustly. The system of Chu Hsi, the head of 
this school, is a pure dualism. He recognizes two 
principles, matter and reason, and to the latter 

1 H. A. a ilea. Religions of Ancient China, 

^ Anal. xi. 11, vL 20. 


even concedes priority. Out of their combination 
the world was evolved. Matter splits into the five 
elements (metal, wood, water, fire, and earth)- 
reason is the life-_ and mind-producing element* 
which also contains the virtues (benevolence* 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge). ’ 

Another kind of dualism savouring much of 
materialism was in vogue in ancient China, and 
seems to have been the starting-point of Chu Hsi’a 
philosophy. At the earlier stages of civilization 
religion, philosophy, and sciences are usually not 
yet separated. So it was in China, where we meet 
with the dualistic theory of yin and yang in Con- 
fucian as well as in Taoist works. It was the first 
germ of a natural philosophy universally accepted 
by the Chinese irrespective of their religious con- 
victions or philosophic ideas. In the commentary 
to the Yi King ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson 
of Confucius (5th cent. B.C.), we read that the 
origin of existence is due to the cosmic dual forces 
yin and yang ; yang is the bright, male, generative 
principle, yin the dark, female, and receptive 
power; yatig forms the heaven, yin the earth. 
Moat Chinese critics look upon these principles 
as material substances — an interpretation open to 
doubt. But we have another testimony by the 
Taoist writer Lieh-tse of the same time, showing 
that he at least considered the yin and the yang 
to be substances. The evolution theory, though 
not quite scientific, reminds us of that of modem 
naturalists. 

‘The sages of old held that the Tang and the Tin govern 
heaven and earth. Now, form being bom out of the formless, 
from what do heaven and earth take their origin ? It is said : 
There was a great evolution, a great inception, a great be- 
ginning, and a great homogeneity. During the great evolution, 
Vapours were still imperceptible, in the great inception Vapours 
originate, in the great beginning Forms appear, and during the 
great homogeneity Substances are produced. The pure ana 
fight matter becomes the heaven above, the turbid and heavy 
matter forms the earth below ’ (Lieh-tse, i. 27). 

No divine being intervenes in the creation of _tha 
world, and yet we are not justified in calling Lieh- 
tse a materialist, for, notwithstanding this material- 
istic theory, the highest principle remains Tao, 
a spiritual being wdiich mono is endowed^ with 
reality ; the world with all its changes is imaginary. 

At an early age the Chinese had further de- 
veloped this dualistic theory of yin and yang by 
enlarging on the working of the five element* 
which were conceived as physical and a.s meta- 
physical essences as well. They were believed to 
predominate and vanquish one another in regu- 
lar turns, thus bringing about the four seasons: 
in spring the element wood reigns supreme, m 
summer fire, in autumn metal, and _ m winter 
water ; to earth there is no corresponding season. 
The elements have their seat in different 
tions ; wood in the east, fire in the south, _ earth 
in the centre, metal in the west, and water m _the 
north. They are ruled by five deities, the genu of 
the seasons and the four quarters. . 

Whereas this attempt at natural phUosophy is 
nothing but a medley of heterogeneous, more oi 
less fanciful, thoughts, the old dualistic theoiy 
was transformed into a consistent materialistic 
system by the sceptic Wang Ch'ung (Ist cent. A.D.). 
From various utterances it would appear that na 
thought olyang as a fiery and of yin as a watery 
element. The former produced the sun, the moon, 
and the other stars of heaven, while fro^ „ 
and its sediments earth, the oceans, and the atm - 
sphere were developed. Both fluids are in constan 
motion, but their movement is not governed oy 
any intelligence or subservient to the , 

any spiritus rector ; it is spontaneous and 
solely by its own inherent natural laws ; h^a 
and earth do not act on purpose, nor are 7 
endowed with consciousness. Wang 1 

jects all anthropomorphisms which have cluste 
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’•ound the idea of heaven or God. The human 
body is formed of the two fluids, the yin producing 
the body, and the yang the vital spirit and the 
mind. At death they again disperse, the yang, 
or heavenly fluid, returning to its original state 
of unconsciousness. Consequently^ there can be no 
immortality, which Chu Hsi likewise disclaims. 

Wang Ch'ung’s materialism has not had any 
serious influence on the Chinese people, not be- 
cause they had a horror of materialism, as many 
Westerners have, hut owing to Wang Ch'ung’s 
bold criticisms on the national sages, Confucius 
and Mencius, which they have never condoned. 
So far as we know, Wang Ch'ung is the only 
Chinese thinker who set forth a scientific system 
of cosmological materialism. 

Already in the 4th cent. B.C. ethical materialism 
found an advocate in Yang Chu, the philosopher 
of egoism and pessimism. He maintains that in 
human life happiness is far exceeded by misfor- 
tune, and that this is the result of the badness of 
the world and of men’s own doing. The practice 
of virtue is of no avail, because in this world the 
wicked thrive, and the virtuous are visited with 
disasters. Therefore men ought not to harass 
themselves in striving after unattainable or useless 
aims such as wealth, honour, or fame, or sacrifice 
themselves for others, but should enjoy their short 
span and be satisfied with the good that they have, 
for with death everything ends. In consequence 
of the vehement impeachments of Mencius this 
doctrine has never got a hold on the Chinese mind. 

Both Yang Chu and Wang Ch'ung have been 
long buried in oblivion, until they were redeemed 
from it by the congenial interest of foreign ad- 
mirers. 

LiTERiTimi!.— W. Grube, ‘Die chtneslsche Philosophie,' In 
Allgtmeint Otschichte- der Philosophie (Kultur dor Gegemcart, 
I. 6), Berlin, 1909 ; H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, 
London, 1905 ; E. Faber, Der Ifaturalisnws bei den alien 
Chinesen; Werke des Fhilosophen Licius, Elberfeid, 1877 ; L. 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzu, London, 
1912 ; A. Forke, ‘ Tang Ohu, the Epicurean, in his Relation to 
Ueh-tae, the Pantheist,' in Joum. Peking Oriental Soeietp, iii. 
[1893], no. 3; L. Cranmer-Byng and A. Forke, Yarw Chu’s 
Garden of Pleasure, london, 1912 ; A. David, Les Theories 
individualisles dans la philosophie chinoise {Tang-Tchou), 
Paris, 1909 ; A. Forke, Bun Ding, Berlin, 1907-11, pt. i., 
‘Philosophical Essays of Wang Ch'ung’; pt. ii., ‘Miscellaneous 
Essays of Wang Ch'ung’; S. Le GaU, Tchou-Hi; sa doctrine, 
ton influence, Shanghai, 1894. A. FORKE. 

MATERIALISM (Indian). — i. We possess 
several comparatively modem works which set 
forth the various philosophic systems of India — 
e.g., Summary of all the Systems,^ and Beunion of 
the Six Systems^ The systems are arranged in 
the order of their increasing orthodoxy, from the 
author’s point of view : the first, for which, as ■we 
shall see, materialism is a suitable name, is the 
worst of all, and the only one which is expressly 
in contradiction with the general conception of 
:fcdian philosophy and mysticism. 

In more ancient sources — in the MahdAhdrata, 
on the one side, and in the Buddhist scriptures, 
canonical or scholastic, on the other — we find date 
concerning this materialistic system which are 
scanty but generally in agreement.® 

As regards the sources that would give us direct 

1 Skr. text, ed. Calcutta, 1853, and Poona, 1900 ; The Sarto- 
dariana-satpgraha, or Review of the different Spstems of Hindu 
Philosophy, by Madhavacharj'a (a.d. 1331), tr. E. B. Cowell and 
A. E. Gough, Ixjndon, 1882 ; Germ. tr. (which owes much to 
Cowell’s work, but does not mention it) in P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Gesehiehle der Philosophie, i. iii. (Leipzig, 1908). 

5 Sad^rSanasamuehchaya, by Haribhadra (t A.n. 628), ed. 
L. Suali, Calcutta, 1905 (the chapter which interesta us has 
been translated into I'rcnch by L. Suali, in Sluseon, is. [19031 
277 IT.) ; among the other ‘ modem ’ sources ia the Prabodhaehan- 
droilnya, xxvil. IS filth cent.). 

rFdr the Mahdbhdrata tee E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic 
Oj India, New York, 1901, and the works on raateri.alism cited 
in the bibliography ; Mhagavad-Giid, xvi. 6 (tr. L. D. Barnett, 
Temple OlaBsics Series, London, 1905, p. 168). 


information about the materialist school only a 
few citations can be brought forward, and their 
authenticity is not certain. ‘ 

We are not convinced thata materialistic ‘school,’ 
a ‘ system,’ in the exact sense of the word, existed. 
There have been ‘materialists’ who have enter- 
tained some very well-defined theories, to whom 
the ‘ spiritnai'ists,’ whether Brahmans, Buddhists, 
or Jains, give diflerent names, and whose opinions 
are, perhaps artificially, grouped in the works of 
which we have spoken. 

The mostcharacteristionameisNastikas, literally 
‘deniers,’ ‘misbelievers,’ those who say na astt, 
o6k Brri.- The most famous are (a) Ghan’akas 
(difficult to interpret ; Cfafirvaka is said to he the 
founder of the sect ; he is undoubtedly the demo- 
niac ogre spoken of in the Mah&hMrata ) ; ® (6) 
LokSyatas,'* ‘worldly,’ ‘spread throughout the 
world’ (a term which, according to T. W. Ehys 
Davids, denotes primarily the knowledge of nature- 
lore, and whose adherents are said to he the 
‘ explainers of [the genesis of] the world ’) ; and (c) 
Barhaspatyas, ‘ disciples of Brhaspati’ (thechaplain 
of the Vedic gods and the lord of wisdom). 

2 . In the Buddhi8t£^w(^asthe doctrineof material- 
ism is attributed to ‘ Ajita of the garment of hair,’ 
one of the scholars and famous ascetics of the time 
of Buddha. He said : 

' There is no such thing os alms or sacrifice or offering. There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and evil deeds. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father 
nor mother, nor beings springing into lile without them. There 
are in the world no recluses or Brahmans . . . who, having 
understood and realised, by themselves alone, both this world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being is bu'dt up of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy in him returns and relapses to tlio earth, the fluid to the 
water, the heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and his 
faculties [=>the five senses, and the mind as a sixth) nass into 
space [or ether). The four bearers, on the bier os a filth, take 
his dead body away : till they reach the burning-ground men 
utter forth eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of 
gifts. It is on empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is 

rofit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of tho 

ody, are cut off, annihiiated, and after death they are not,’® 

It will be seen (1) that these formuloe show a 
really authentic character. They are quite in- 
dependent of Buddhism, for the Buddhists do not 
believe much more than Ajita in the use of sacrifice 
and ofiering. Perhaps they come from the Agnikas 
or JatUas (ascetics who ^ve burnt oflerings, who 
have fcraided hair), who entered in large numbers 

1 Citations in the ‘ summaries’ mentioned in notes 1 and 2 on 
proviouscol. ; and also in the BuddhlstsourcesCseep. 494», n. 4). 

2 Mailrl Upanifad, Manu, ilahdhhdrata ; the name originally 
extended to all kinds of sceptics, deniers of the Vedlo gods, or 
of the Brabmanio laws (see below). 

s See O. Eohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-'Wbrterbuch, Petro- 
grad, 1855-76, ii. 997. 

* See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Ruddha, I. (Oxford, 1899) 
14, 110, 139, ICO. 0. Beudall iAthenantm, SOth June 1900) 
rightly remarks that Rhi's Davids is wrong in saying: ‘Of tho 
real existence of a school of philosophy that called iteelf by the 
name [Lokayata] there is no trace.’ The traces are numerous. 
See also art, Lokayata. 

s Digha R ikuya, 1. 66 ; Sarhyutla Eikdya, iii. 307 ; llajjhima 
Dikaya, i. 615, and also in the Sanskrit sources. This passage 
h.as oltcn been translated. The version reproduced above is 
that of Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 78. Attention 
should he drawn to those of E. Bumouf (Be Botus de la tonne 
loi, Paris, 1852), P. Grimblot (fept Sultas pdlis, do. 1876), and 
B. O. Franke (Dighanikdya in Ausrcahl ubersetzt, Gfittingen, 
1913). Tho sacred writings of the Jains contain the same 
evidence, and confirm the Buddhist tradition (sec H. Jacobi, 
Jaina Silfras, ii. pp. xxiii, 339, 343 ; SBB xlv. [1895]). 

A more complete study would describe the opinions of Purapa 
Kassapa, another materialist contemporary with BaddbadJioho, 
1. 52), who dem'es responsibility, and teaches what is calicdtho 
•theory of non-aotioa’: ‘If with a discus with an edge sharp 
as a razor he should make all living creatures on the earth one 
he.ap, one mass of flesh, there would he no gu'ilt thence result- 
ing, no increase of guilt would ensue’; and the opinions of 
Makkhali, who denies Bberty : ' There is no such thing as power 
or energy, or human strength or human vigour. . . , Beings 
are bent this way and that by their fate, by their Individual 
nature,’ and comes vo y near the well-known point of view of 
the JIahdbhdrata, nau'ily, the omnipotence of fate (daiva) and 
the weakness of human activity (purutakdra). It was Buddha 
who said that fate (datva) is only the sum of our former actions 
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into the primitive community, and for whom the 
time of novitiate was shortened ‘because they 
believed in the retribution of actions.’ 

(2) Ajita does not believe in life after death or 
re-birth ; he believes only in the four elements, 
Earth, water, heat, wind, conceived in a material- 
istic sense ; he therefore denies the fifth element, 
consciousness or cognition (vijndna), which, under 
diflerent names and in different manners, con- 
stitutes, in the ‘orthodox’ or ‘ sjpiritualistic ’ 
systems, the essential of what the "W est calls the 
‘ soul.’ * The doctrine attributed to the material- 
ists by later sources, viz. that ‘thought develops 
in the human body from a special mixture of the 
elements like the intoxicating power of the fermen- 
tation of the grain or of the juice of the sugar- 
cane,’ arises quite naturally from this ancient 
theory of Ajita. 

(3) Ajita denies the fruit of good and bad actions, 
and, consequently, morality. He is a Nastika, 
a ‘denier.’ He certainly denies sacrifice, super- 
natural births, etc., but, of all these denials, the 
denial of the remuneration of good and bad actions 
is the most monstrous. The Buddhist works teach 
that false opinion [mithyddrsti) consists essenti- 
ally in this denial, which destroys the ‘roots of 
merit ’ and causes a man to commit all kinds of sin.* 

Ajita seems to have led an ascetic life; but 
‘unbelievers,’ ‘deniers,’ are usually ‘libertines,’ 
if we believe our sources, which attribute to them 
sayings like the following t 

‘As long as we live we ought to live happily, enjoying the 
pleamirea of the aensea How can the body reappear after it 
has been reduced to ashes?’ 3 

3 . What leads us to believe that there was, 
properly speaking, a materialist school, is the 
double philosophical theory that our texts attri- 
bute to the deniers. 

(а) 'The only means of knowledge {pramaija) 
is the immediate evidence of the senses.’ All 
orthodox Indian schools are tvrong in appealing 
to induction (anumana) or to authority (tue word 
of a competent person, of an omniscient being 
[aanajTia], or of the Veda). 

A sentence belonging to the literature of the 
materialists says ; ‘ There is nothing in man except 
what is visible to the senses. Look, dear friend, 
at what these so-called scholars call the traces of 
the wolf.’ *■ A man who wanted to convert — let us 
say ‘ pervert ’ — alwoman to his materialist opinions, 
went out of the town with her, and on the dust 
of the road he drew with the thumbs, index fingers, 
and middle fingers of his two hands, marks re- 
sembling the footprints of a wolf. In the morning 
the scholars said: ‘Assuredly a wolf came last 
night from the forest ; for othermse it would be 
impossible that there could be a wolf’s footprints 
on the road.’ And the man said to the woman : 

‘ See, dear friend, what clever thinkers these men 
are who maintain that induction proves the exist- 
ence of supra-sensible objects, and who are regarded 
as scholars by the crowd.’ 

( б ) Denying induction, these philosophers with- 
out philosophy are forced to deny causality. The 
name Svabhavikas is given to the scholars who 

1 Among the questions which the Buddha refused to examine 
(see Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221i>) occurs this one : ‘ Is 
the vital principle (jluo) the same thing as the body (^nrlro)? 
Is it different from the body?’ The Buddha condemns the two 
opposite opinions and constructs a middle way. 

In order to exhaust the Pali material on the question of 
materialism, one must read also the Pdt/dsi Suttanta (see the 
tr. in Rhys Davids, op, cit. il. 317), in which there is a discussion 
not only on the existence of another world, gods, etc., bub also 
on the existence of the soul. 

3 See AbhidJiannako^abhdeua, ch. iv., tr. in Mxision, it. 
ll914]3f. 

3 ^a^dar^anasamuejichaya ; see MtisSont ix. [1903] 282. 

4 Lokatattvanirnaya (filorn. Soc. asiat. ital. x/iii. [1905] 290) ; 
^a^darianasamuckchaya, in Musion, ix. 3S0 ; Jladhyama- 
iavTtti, Petrograd, 1903, p. 360 ; MadhyamakdorJara, do. 1909, 

>. 209. 


believe that things, the colour of the lotus and tbw 
sharpness of thorns, are born from the svabhuva 
‘ own nature.’ Much could be said on the exact 
value of this word; it probably means; ‘Thbns 
are not produced by causes; they are because 
they are.’^ 


LrrBRATURB.— A. M. Pizzagalli, Nastika, Cdrvdka « LokS- 
yatika, contribute alia storia del materialismo neW India 
antica, Pisa, 1007, ‘ Sulla Setta degli Svabhavavadinah,' in Renk 
Istituto lombardo di eeienze e lettere, xlvi. [1913] 104 ; L. Snali 
•Matiriaux pour servir .“v I'histoire du mat^rialisme indien,'' 
Muslon, Lx. [1903] 277. Besides these special works sea H. T. 
Cqlebrooke, Essays on the Beligion and Philosophy of the 
Hindus 2 , London, 1858 ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 
1882, Index ; F. Mai MiiUer, The Siz Systems of Indian 
Philosophy^, do. 1003, pp. 94-104. 

L. DE LA Vall6k Poussin. 

MATHURA (Muttra). — The name Mathura, or 
Muttra, is home by both a district and a town in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, The 
District (1445 sq. m.) lies to the north of the Agra 
District, and includes many places sacred to the 
worship of Kr§na, the most notable bein" the 
small towns of Brindaban, Gobardhan, Gokul, and 
Mahaban (qq.v.), MathurS town or city stands on 
the right bank of the Jumna, on the main road 
from Agra to Delhi, in 27° 30' N., 77° 41' E. (pop. 
in 1901, 60.042), The city, which is of immemorial 
antiquity, was placed by early Hindu writers in 
the country of the Saurasenas, and was reckoned 
by Ptolemy (c. A.D. 140) to be one of the three 
cities of the Kaspeiraioi. He calls it Modoiira 
(MiSoupa), ‘ the city of the gods ’ (VII, i, 50). 
Arrian writes the name as Methora CJiUdopa [Indica, 
viii. 6]), and Pliny (EN vi. 19) uses the same spelling. 
An alternative Hindu literary name was Sladhu- 
pura, now represented by the village Maholi, which 
‘ is so close to the city as almost to form one of 
its suburbs ’ (Growse, Memoir, p. 4). Aurangzib, 
who destroyed the temples, changed the name to 
Islamabad or Islampur (ib. pp. 6, 35), but the new 
name never became current (see JVnm. Chron,, 4th 
ser., ii. [1902] 282). The city was plundered by 
Ma$mud of Ghazni in A.D. 1018-19 and again by 
Ahmad Shilh Durrflni in 1757. The greater part 
of the District came under British rule jn 1803. 

Mathura, one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus, is second only to Benares (g.v.) in sanctity. 
The city and the western half of the District, 
known as the Braj-mandal, are now associated 
almost exclusively with the legend and cult of the 
cow-herd demi-god Krsna, but in ancient days the 
locality was as sacred to Jains and Buddhists as it 
was to Brahmanical Hindus. The literature con- 
cerning the religious history and antiquities 01 
Mathura is extensive, and new objecte of interest 
are constantly coming to light. It is impossible 
here to do more than indicate the importance 01 
the locality in the history of Indian religions ana 
the exceptional interest of the broken remains 
which have escaped from repeated Muslim vio- 
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Mathura, being situated between the Muham- 
madan capitals of Agra and Delhi, was specially 
exposed for centuries to iconoclastic attacks. 
Hardly any ancient Hindu building of importance 
is now standing, and the valuable sculptures 
which make the district famous among archffiolo- 
gists have mostly been discovered by excavation. 
The sculptures and remains of buildings in an 
extremely fragmentary state are found m tne 
city and for many miles round. 

1 On the Svabhavavadina or Svabhavikas see O. Stranss, 
Ethischc Problems aus dem Hahdbhdrata, ^or^ce, 
p. 242; Buddhacharita, ix. 48 iSBE riLx. Ipjl S9)- 
Formichi, Ai^vagho^a poeta del BtiddhtsmOy . 

^fadhpamakdvatdra^ p. M5, tr. in 
Bodhicharyivatarat Calcutta, 1911, p. 541 (ix. 
pddakdrikds^ Poona, 1900; hult.deVEcolefran^(^scdEx 
Orient, iv. [1904] 1013 ; on the Svabha^^'a sect m 6€ . 

B. H. Hodffson, Esmys on Languages, Literature, liengion 
Eepal and Tibet, London, 1874. 
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The ohjects connected wtli the Jain cult have 
been discovered for the most part in the Kankali 
or Jaini Tila (mound) to the S.W. of the city, 
■which "was the site of t\vo Jain temples, one 
Digambara and the other Svetambara, as well !is 
of a remarkable stupa, the only Jain monument of 
the kind about which details are known. In its 
earliest form it dated from remote antiquity, 
possibly from 600 or even 700 B.C. The Jain 
faith was vigorous in the Kushan period early in 
the Christian era, and the images found came 
down to the 11th century. At the present day 
Jains are few and unpopular in the Mathura 
District, their principal settlement being at Kosi, 
where there are three temples. 

The numerous Buddhist remains, which are of 
great interest, disclose the former existence of an 
important monastery founded by Huviska Kushan, 
probably early in the 2nd cent, after Christ. In 
Fa-Hian’s time (A.D. 405) there were twenty Bud- 
dhist monasteries with some 3000 monks in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. When Hiuen Tsiang 
travelled, more than two centuries later, the 
number of monks had diminished. The Muham- 
madan attacks from A.D. 1018 onwards wiped out 
the Buddhist establishments. There are plain 
indications that the popular Buddhism of Mathura 
included a sensual erotic element, which probably 
has contributed to the subsequent development 
of the Radha and Krsna worship now specially 
associated with the Mathura region. NSga wor- 
ship was much practised during the Kushan 
period. 

Brahmanical Hinduism appears to be the most 
ancient of the Mathura religions. The Greek 
■wTiters call the chief local god by the name of 
Heraldes, and the sculpture representing the fight 
of Heraldes ivith the Hemean lion is one of the 
most famous of Mathura antiquities. 

The temple of Kesava Deva at the KatrS on the 
western side of the city, rebuilt early in the 17th 
cent., was described by J. B. Tavernier (c. A.D. 
1650 ; Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, London, 1889, 
ii. 240) as ‘ one of the most sumptuous buildings in 
all India.’ Aurangzib destroyed it in 1669, and 
built a mosque on the site. All the old Hindu 
temples in the city were destroyed by the Muham- 
madans at one time or another. 

Archseological evidence shows that the cultus of 
Kr§na was well established as early as the 4th and 
6th cent, after Christ (Bhitari inscr. of Skanda- 
gupta, c. A.D. 456 ; sculptures at MandSr in 
Slarwar {Arch. Surv. Ann. Rep., 1905-06, p. 140]), 
but the Vai?nava cultus of Mathura in its present 
form was not developed until the close of the 
16th cent, under the influence of the Bengali 
GosHins of Brindaban. The history and character 
of the cult are well described by Growse, to whose 
book the reader is referred. The great temple of 
Visnu under the name of Rjing Ji, built between 
1846 and 1851 by local merchant princes, is remark- 
able for being designed on Dravidian lines. It cost 
41 millions of rupees. The notorious erotic sect of 
VaisnavRs founded by Yallabhacharya (q.v.) (bom 
A.D. 1479) has its headquarters in the town of 
Gokul. 

Three Christian missions (Baptist, Church Mis- 
sionary, and Methodist Episcopal) are e.stablislied 
in the city. 

LrrERATOiiE. — /(?/, Oiford,100S,».OT. 'Hattra,’ ‘BrindSban,’ 
‘Gobardhan,’ ‘ Mababan ’ ; E. Thornton, A GazetUer of Terri- 
tories under the East India Co. and of Native States, London, 
1854, (.or. ‘ Jluttra," Bindraban,’ ' Gokul," aoverdhun," ‘Mu- 
habun’; J. TiefTentbalcr, Giographie de ri7idoustan, Fr. tr. 
by J. Bernoullli, Berlin, 1781, pp. 201-207 J F. S. Growse, 
WnUiurd : a District Memoirs, with numerous illustrations, 
Allahabad, 1883 ; ‘ Mathura Notes’ (JASD xl%-i'i. pt, 1. 11S78) 07- 
184). The antiquities are treated in detail in Arch. Surv. of 
India, Deports, ed. A. Cniuiingham, vola. L iii. ri. xviL itx., 
Calcutta, 1871-85, Annua! Deports, ed. J. H. Marshall; 
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J. P, Vogel, 'The Mathura School of Sculpture' (Dep. for 
1900-07, pp. 137-160), Calcutta, 1309 ; ‘ Naga Worship in Ancient 
Mathura ' (Dep. for 1808-09, pp. 166-163), Calcutta, 1912 ; 
V. A. Smith, The Jain Stiipa and other Antiquities of 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1901; J, H, Marshall, JDAS, 1911, 
pp. 149-163; Vogel, ib. 1912, pp. 118-123; J. Kennedy, 
' ffpshpa of ilathura,’ ib. 1007, pp. 976-991 ; F. vV. Thomas, 
‘The Inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital’ (Ep. Ind. x. 
[1907-08) 135-147) ; Vogel, Catalogue of the Archceol. Museum at 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1910 (with detailed bibliogrophy, pp. vi- 
x). See also the Travels of Fa-Hian and’Hiuen "Tsiang, the 
Chinese pilgrims, in any of the trr., and V. A. Smith, A 
Oistory of Fine Art in India ond Ceplon, Oxford, 1011. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

MATRCHETA. — Matrcheta is the name of a 
Buddhist author, identified hy the Tibetan his- 
torian of Buddhism, Taranatha, with Aivaghosa, 
concerning whom and the identification itself see 
art. A6yagho§A and the works there mentioned. 
It may he pointed out that the identification is made 
only by Taranatha, while a much older writer, the 
Chinese traveller I-tsing (2nd half of 7 th cent. A.D. ), 
plainly distinguishes the two authors ; further, the 
ascriptions of works seem not to betray either in the 
Chinese tradition or, with one exception (see Kav- 
xndravachana-samuclichJiaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, 
in Bibliotheca Indica, new ser., no. 1809, pp. 26- 
29), in the Tibetan any confusion. The sole reason 
for the identification is the fact that both writers 
stood in relation to Kaniska. But this reason will 
he seen upon reflexion to have actually a contrary 
hearing ; for nothing is more certain concerning 
Aivaghosa than that he was a figure at the court 
of Kaniska, whereas we have an epistle from 
Matrcheta declining, upon grounds of old age and 
sickness,’ to visit the king. Perhaps this is the 
reason why Taranatha, identifying the two poets, 
makes an untenable distinction between the Kan- 
i^ka of ASvaghosa and the Kanika of Matrcheta. 

Accordingto Taranatha, Mati’cheta was the son 
of a rich Brahman named Sanglinguhya, who 
married the youngest of ten Buddhist daughters 
of a merchant belonging to the city of Khorta 
(Gauda?). The time is given as during the reign 
of Srichandra, nephew and successor of Bindusara 
— a statement which reflects the confusion of the 
Tibetan author’s chronological system. The name 
given to the child at birth is said to have been 
Kala ; that he was subsequently known ns Matr- 
cheta and Pitreheta is set down to his filial devo- 
tion. W e must, however, distrust the whole story ; 
Saiighaguhya is not a suitable name for a Brah- 
man, nor is a marriage with a Buddhist woman 
very probable. The name Matrcheta, which in 
later times was attached to other persons, means, 
no doubt, like its equivalent Matrdusa, ‘ servant 
of the Mother (i.c. Durga), or of tlie Mothers (i.e. 
the forms of Durga) ’ ; and this is quite in harmony 
with the fact that Matrcheta was at first a wor- 
shipper of Mahesvarn-Siva (Taranatha and I-tsing) 
and composed hymns in his praise (I-tsing). He 
became an expert in ATantra and Tantra formulas 
and a master of dialectic. In the latter capacity 
he entered upon a course of controversy with the 
Buddhists of Odivi.ta (Orissa), Gauda, Tirahflti 
(Tirhut), Kamarupa, and elsewhere, forcing them 
to join the heretics, whereby he acquired the sou- 
briquet Dardhar§a-Kala, ‘ tlie unassailable Kala.’ 
At the suggestion of his mother, who hoped for his 
conversion by the leading doctors of her faith, 
he proceeded to the great Buddhist centre of 
Hulanda, where, in fact, he was overthrown in 
argument and joined the order. 

According to jraranatUn, the agent of lii'i 
conversion was Arya Deva, who showed him a 
sutra Avherein he had been foretold lyr Bnd^ia. 
If wo must reject the introduction of Arya Deva! 
which involves an anachronism and is due to a 
certain confusion (see lA xxxii. [1903] 346), the 
incident is confirmed Iiy the statement of I-tsin" 
that Buddha, on hearing the notes of a nightingol^ 
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had said : ‘ The bird, transported wth joy at sight 
of me, nnconscionsly utters its melodious notes. 
On account of this good deed, after my Depar- 
ture (NirvAna) this bird shall be bom in human 
form, and named Matn^eto ; and he shall praise 
my virtues with tme appreciation’ (Record, tr. 
Takakusu, p. 156 f.). We recognize here one of 
the prophecies (vyakarana, vikurvana) narrated in 
connexion with many Buddhist divines and others, 
in this case involving, perhaps, also an interpreta- 
tion of the name in Brakrit form, MdtichHa=mam 
atichitta, ‘ transported with joy (at sight of) me.’ 
However this may be, we have in Matrcheta’s 
own work (Varnandrhavaniana, vv. 1-3 and 30 f.) 
allusions both to his previous heretical poems and 
to the supposed prophecy of Buddha. 

The remainder of Matroheta’s career may be 
recorded in the words of Taranatha (tr. Schierner, 
p. 91 f.): 

‘ At the time when Matyohefa was converted to the Buddha- 
dootrine, the number of heretics and Brahmans in the Viharas 
of the four quarters, who had entered the order, was very great. 
It was thought that, if the greatest ornament of the Brahmans, 
Durdharga-Kala, had shaken off his own system like the dust of 
his shoes and turned to the Buddha-doctrlne, that Buddha- 
dootrine must bo in truth a great marvel. Consequently there 
were in N&landa alone more than a thousand Brahman monks, 
and an equal number from the heretics. The Acharya, being 
full of great service to religion, collected on his daiiy perambu- 
lations in the city for alma immense quantities of food, where- 
with ho entertained five hundred Bhikpis, namely two hundred 
and fifty sunk in contemplation and two hundred and fifty 
studying, leaving them to their uninterrupted occupation. . . . 
The hymns composed by him are also spread abroad m all lands : 
as finally singers and strollers chanted them and faith in Buddha 
grew mightily among all the people in the land, greater service 
was, through the hymns, rendered to the spread of the doctrine. 
Towards the end of his life king Kanika sent an envoy to invite 
the Aoharya, who, however, ns he was prevented by old ago 
from pfoing, composed an epistle and converted the king to the 
doctrine. He sent his own pupil Jfianapriya to the king as in- 
structor. Irrespective of the J'afofcostotiesfoundinthe Sutras 
and other works, he desired to put into writing the ten times 
ten birth-stories, corresponding to the ten Pdramitas, which 
were transmitted from ear to ear by the Paij^ita and Acharyas : 
but after composing thirty-four he died. According to some 
biographies, it is related that, having refiected that the Bodhl- 
sattva had given bis body to a tigress and so forth, he had 
thought he could do the same, os it was no unfeasible act. See- 
ing, accordingly, a hungry tigress attended by her young, be 
essayed to surrender his body, but at first could hardly accom- 
plish it. But, when a still stronger faith in Buddha was 
kindled in him and ho had with his own blood written down the 
prayer in seventy verses, he first gave the tigress his blood to 
drink, whereby he lent her weakened frame a little strength, 
and then surrendered his own _body. Others assert that the 
person who thus acted was an Acharya ParahitasvarakantSra, 
who came after Matrchefa. The latter composed the abstract 
of the Prajndpdramita and many otherli^dsfros, and wrought 
many benefactions to the Bbiksus of both the Great and the 
Little Vehicle : as he (Matpeheta) did not confine himself to the 
Mabayana alone, and the Sravakas were very devoted to him, 
ho is greatly renowned as a general hero of the orthodox.’ 

The testimony of I-tsing, earlier by some 900 
years, is not less emphatic (p. 157 f.) : 

‘ He composed first a hymn consisting of four hundred slokas, 
and afterwards another of one hundred and fifty. . . . These 
charming compositions are equal in beauty to the heavenly 
flowers, and the high principles which they contain rival in 
dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Consequently in India 
all who compose hymns imitate his style, considering him the 
father of literature. Even men like the Bodhisattvas Asailga 
and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. 

Throughout India every one who becomes a monk is taught 
M&tnTeta’s two hymns as soon as he can recite the five and ten 
precepts (Sila). 

This course is adopted by both the MahdySna and HinaySna 
schools. . . . There are many who have written commentaries 
on them, nor are the imitations of them few. Bodhisattva Gina 
tDignaga] himself composed such an imitation. He added one 
verso before each of the one hundred and fifty verses, so that 
they became altogether three hundred verses, called the 
“ lUxed " hymns. ... A celebrated priest of the Deer Park, 
fSlkyodeva by name, again added one verse to each of Gina’s, 
and consequently they amounted to four hundred and fifty 
verses (slokas), called the “ Doubly Mixed ” hymns.’ 

He proceeds to include Nagarjuna and Aivaghosa 
among those who imitated Matrcheta. The re- 
nown and influence echoed in these statements are 
further substantiated by the fact that the two 
hymns particularized were translated, as well as 
others, into Tibetan, and one of them, the ‘ Hymn 


in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ also (by I-tsins 
himself) into Chinese ; moreover, the originals have 
been found in various fragments among the MS 
trouvailles from Chinese Turkestan, so that in due 
time it will be possible to form a first-hand appre- 
ciation of the poet’s work. Pending the complete 
publication, we may base our estimate upon what 
has already been made public and upon the very 
literal Tibetan versions and the English rendering 
of a portion of the Varnandrhavaniana hymn, and 
of the whole ‘ Epistle to King Kaniska.’ 

The former, the ‘ Delineation of the Worthy to 
be Delineated,’ is represented ivith obvious correct- 
ness as the earliest of the author’s Buddhist com- 

E ositions. Abjuring his previous heretical poems, 
e celebrates with great verve and abundance of 
poetic imagery the peerless excellences of Buddha 
and his doctrine. The hymn consists of four hun- 
dred verses, divided into twelve chapters with 
separate titles. 

The ‘ Hymn in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ 
is quite similar in style and matter, as may he seen 
from the fragments already published, extending 
to about half of the poem. 'The amplified version 
(samasyd) -with one hundred and fifty additional 
verses by DignSga, constituting the ‘ mixed ’ (mU- 
raka) hymn, quite corresponds to the description of 
I-tsing quoted above ; the further amplified edition 
of Sakyadeva is not knoivn. Concemmg the minor 
hymns nothing need be said. 

There are also two short tracts in verse, entitled 
respectively Chaturviparyaya^kathd and Kaliyuga- 
parikathd, the former treating of the miseries and 
deceptions of life, and the latter of the evils of the 
present Iron Age. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting of Matrcheta’s 
writings is the ‘ Epistle to IHng Kanaka ’ (Makdrd- 
jakanuca-lekha). Beginning lyitli excuses for not 
accepting the great king’s invitation and for bold- 
ness in offering advice, he proceeds to counsel the 
young sovereign ns to his moral policy, the_ con- 
cluding twenty out of eighty -five verses containing 
a pathetic appeal on behalf of dumb animals and 
deprecating the chase. The latter topic was 
familiar on Buddhist lips, as we may see from the 
Edicts of Aioka. The whole epistle is full of mild- 
ness, gracious courtesy, and moral worth ; that it ia 
an old man’s writing appears on the surface, and 
no doubt it is the latest of Matroheta’s composi- 


tions. 

The statement that Matrcheta set the type for 
all later hymnologists is certainly so far true that 
all subsequent stotras are in the same form. This 
may fairly represent his quality ns a poet : he dis- 
plays great art in the use of language, much 
rhetorical skill, flow, and copiousness of matter. 
Bub the abstract nature of his conceptions, which 
are largely concerned with the dogmatic character- 
istics or the person and teaching of Buddha, and in 
consequence their often conventional character, 
place nim upon a different level from his junior 
contemporary, the author of the Buddhachanta, 
Concerning the other writers who have 
fied with him, Arya-Sura, TriratnadSsa, and Dha.- 
mika-Subhuti, reference may be made to the htera- 
ture given below. 

Litkbatoee.— L List op MXtsoheta’S works (for det^Ia ol 
rersiona see the works cited below, uL). — ^d'rvanarnavarv 
ifofra, SatapanchaSatika-stotra, Sampaobuddhalakma-stoim, 
TriratnamatigaUi-stotra, Ekottarika-stotra, Suff^apanMnji 
Sat-stotra, Triratna-statra, Ana-Tdrddem-stotra, jmrcnefu 
jUi, Chatuniparyaya-kathd, Kaliyuga-pankatha. „ 

il. Oriental AnTnoBmE3.-I-tsinff, A focordo/fA«B«<ffAW 

Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp._ W, 166 
Schiefner, Tdrandtha's GeschichU da Buddhismus in Indie 
dem Tidetiscften, PetTOgrad, 1869, Index. 

HL Europban and othbb uodbbn AtmroBB wnwn 
see the literature at AfiVAonogA). T. 
dgvaghoaha's Discourse on the -^^ikming o/P^t id^ 
Mahdydna, Chicago, 1900, In‘rod. ; F. W. Thomas, TM 
(Vorks of AryaSura. Triratnadasa, and Dhirmlfca-Subhutl, 
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Album Kem, Lej’dcn, 1903, pp. 405-408, ‘Matpiceta and the 
SlahaTdjakanikalekha,' in JA xxxii. [1903] 345-300, ‘The 
Varpandrhavaniana of XlatjiceJa,' ib. xxxiv. [1005] 145-103, 
Kavindravachana-samuchchhaya, in Bibliotheca Indiea, new 
Ber., no. 1309 [1912], pp. 25-29; Sylvain Ldvi, ‘Notes Bur les 
Indo-Soj-thes,' in J’X ix. viii. [1896] 447-449, 455-456, n. 1, ‘ Afva- 
phofa,' ib. X. xii. [1908] 06-72 ; ‘ Textcs Bansorita de Toucn- 
llouang,’ t6. r. xvi. [1910] 460-450 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, 
‘DocumentB Banscrite de la coUeclion 51. A. Stein,’ in JRAS, 
1911, p. 767 £f. F. W. TH05IAS. 

MATRIARCHATE.— See Mother-iught, 

MATTER. — In metaphysics matter is one of 
the ultimate principles or ‘ substances of which 
phenomena are appearances or manifestations 
(dualism), or the sole substance in terms of 
which the universe is ultimately to be explained 
(materialistic monism, or materialism [^.d.]). In 
this sense matter is the reality, unknowable in 
itself, which underlies the properties of all parti- 
cular things, in which those properties inhere, or 
by which, as impressions made on our senses, they 
are caused. It is the support, or substratum, of 
such qualities, supposed to be necessary in order 
to explain, in any given case, their constant co- 
existence as a group. The British empiricists, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, minimized the im- 
portance of the conception of substance. Locke 
found the concept obscure and of little use ; 
Berkeley dismissed matter as an abstraction and 
a superfluity ; and Hume similarly banished spirit. 
Kant retained the conception in the sense or the 
permanent in all change. Modem phenomenalism, 
in so far as it preserves at all the concept of 
substance, and consequently of matter, regards it 
as denoting the unknown existent upon which 
physical properties somehow depend. 

In the physical sciences matter is the substance 
— not in the sense of a metaphysical first principle, 
but rather in that of the ‘stufif’— of which the 
sensible universe is composed. Its supposed action 
upon our sense-organs and nervous system gives 
rise to the totality of changing physical pheno- 
mena. Physical science dispenses ivith meta- 
physical ‘matter,’ as perhaps an anthropomor- 
phism, and employs ‘ matter ’ to denote simply 
what is common to all material or sensible bodies, 
after subtraction of all their particular and diverse 
characteristics. In the time of Descartes, Boyle, 
and Locke a distinction was draim between the 
primary and the secondary qualities of matter. 
The properties regarded as primary were extension, 
figure, and solidity, or impenetraoility ; and these 
were believed to i^iere in matter, and to be in 
no way conditioned by our mind. The secondary 
qualities, such as colour, sound, and_ taste, on the 
other hand, ivere held not to subsist in matter 
itself ; the ideas that we have of them were not 
supposed to be copies of anything existing inde- 
pendently of the mind — i.e., whether perceived or 
not — but were regarded as due to sensations occa- 
sioned by the different size and motions of the 
minute particles of which matter is composed. It 
is doubtful whether in this respect there is any 
difference between the primary and the secondary 
qualities ; and modem science retains the distinc- 
tion only in so far as it tends to resolve the second- 
ary qualities into quantitative relations, and to 
describe them in terms of analogies "with the 
primary. 

Absolute impenetrability, ns a universal and 
essential property of matter, is not suggested by 
actual observation. Indeed, it was in all proba- 
bility the observed penetrability of gross matter, 
especially in the gaseous fonn, that led to the first 
attempt to explain the properties of matter in terms 
of its atomic constitution. The happy guess of 
Democritus, scarcely based upon experiment or 
observation, was revived as a genuine scientific 
VOL. VIII. — .12 


theory at the beginning of the 19th cent, by Dalton. 
The observed fact which seemed to this investigator 
to demand an atomic hypothesis of tlie constitution 
of matter was that chemical elements combine with 
one another in definite and invariable proportions 
by weight. This would naturally ensue if com- 
bination were the union of one or more atoms of 
the one element with one or more atoms of another, 
the .atoms of each element being precisely alike in 
weight and in other respects, but different from 
those of other elements. The atomic theory has 
ever since Dolton’s time been the foundation of the 
science of chemistry ; and without some such hypo- 
thesis its facts and laws would be unintelligible. 

But the notion of simple, impenetrable, hard 
atoms, such as Democritus postulated, is not free 
from difficulties. These atoms must be endowed 
with elasticity if they are to serve to explain 
certain physical phenomena ; and this is incom- 
patible with their simplicity. Diifioulties of this 
kind led to the suggestion of Boscovich, that the 
atoms composing matter are not extended, hard 
bodies, but points, and centres of attractive and 
repulsive forces — forces whose magnitude varies 
with the distance between the points in such a way 
that no force, however great, can bring the points 
into coincidence. Thus extension and impenetra- 
bility were eliminated from the properties of the 
atom ; but Boscovich’s theory was never generally 
accepted because of the scientific prejudice against 
‘ action at a distance,’ or, in other words, because 
of the ingrained tendency to regard interaction 
between atoms to be conceivable only in terms of 
the kind of action with which we are familiar, viz. 
contact action, collision or pushing. 

Another hypothesis as to the nature of the atom, 
and, therefore, as to the constitution of matter, is 
that devised by Lord Kelvin, according to which 
an atom is a vortex-ring of ‘ ether,’ in an ethereal 
plenum capable of transmitting vibrations or 
waves. This hypothesis escapes at the same time 
the difficulties attending the notion of the impene- 
trable, solid, elastic atom, and those besetting the 
idea of action at a distance, or between isolated 
points. The ether had been postulated to explain 
the phenomena of light, and, later, those of 
electricity. It now also served to explain the 
constitution and properties of matter. It lias not 
furnished an exj^anation of gravitation, and it 
seems to require modification if it is to supply a 
mechanical representation of what physicists call 
an electric charge. Inasmuch as the ether is non- 
material, it is indeed imreasonable to expect it to 
admit of mechanical description ; for mechanical 
conceptions are derivable only from acquaintance 
with matter. On the other hand, the success 
which has attended such mechanical, or semi- 
mechanical, descriptions suggests that, if ether be 
not matter, it is at any rate very like it. 

Lord Kelvin’s kinetic theory of matter, which 
resolves matter into non-matter in motion, differs 
from that of Boscovich in that it offers a plenum 
instead of isolating and empty space ; this plenum 
provides for action and reaction uithout resort to 
the notion, distasteful to physicists, of action at a 
distance. It differs again from Newton’s in dis- 
pensing ivith hard atoms, while famishing atoms 
which are not only extended, but also, in virtue of 
their rotational movement, elastic. 

It has been claimed on behalf of this kinetic 
theory of matter that it enables the physicist to 
deduce material phenomena from the pl.ay of inertia 
involved in the motion of a structureless primordial 
fluid, and so achieves the ideal of ultimate simpli- 
fication which scientific description or explanation 
seeks. This is so, though it must be borne in mind 
that the explanation attained is an explanation of 
the world only as it has been first artificially 
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simplified by science. The further claim that 
physics is thus capable of reduction to a branch of 
pure mathematics is, however, not allowable; in 
going too far it refutes itself. Por physics pro- 
fesses to deal with the real or sensible material 
world ; it indeed passes, as it becomes more and 
more abstract, into ‘ pure ’ physics ; but then it 
no longer is a science of the real, but only of the 
ideal or conceptual. Conceptual or pure science 
applies to the real world, indeed, but only partially 
or fragmentarily ; it exhaustively describes the 
world in one aspect only, and leaves others out of 
account. Thus pure or abstract science of the 
material is valid, within limits, for economical 
description ; it is not adequate to full explanation. 
That this is true in particular of the kinetic theory 
of matter can be seen at once when we grasp the 
fact that the primordial fluid — the non-matter to 
which matter is reduced, or which science sub- 
stitutes for matter — is not a real thing, but an 
abstraction. A perfect fluid, in the first place, is 
a fiction, not anything knoivn to observation. In 
the second place. Lord Kelvin’s medium, in so far 
as it is describable by the negative terms incom- 
pressible, frictionless, inextensible, and structure- 
less, diflers in no respect from empty apace. The 
one property in virtue of which it has been argued 
that the ether differs from space is that of inertia. 
But, as Ward has maintained {Naturalisjn and 
Agnosticism, vol. i. lect. v.), inertia, in the quali- 
tative sense, does not suffice to supply determmata- 
ness to the primordial fluid ; inertia is a property 
of matter, but not of modes of motion, and it is 
precisely the property of mass in molar bodies that, 
as both Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin recognized, 
the kinetic theory of matter fails to explain. This 
theory oi the constitution and nature of matter, 
therefore, belongs to the realm of symbolic descrip- 
tion, not to that of explanation or interpretation. 
Science, indeed, in its higher or more abstract 
reaches, falls so far short of furnishing, as it was 
once jubilantly asserted to furnish, a complete 
philosophy of the world in terms of Newtonian 
mechanics that it professes to do no more than 
describe natural pheuomena in so far as these are 
to be regarded as changes in the motion of masses. 
It abstracts from the qualitative properties and 
changes of matter, because these are not amen- 
able to scientific method, and replaces them by 
hypothetically representative movements of ideal 
‘masses.’ Matter, with its diversities of quality 
for perceptual experience, is not only one in kind 
for abstract science ; as the goal and limit of 
abstraction is reached, or as physics passes into 
pure mathematics, matter becomes indistinguish- 
able from space. It may similarly be shown that 
causality is eliminated by abstract science, and 
replaced, for descriptive purposes, by identity, 
change being explained and further explained 
until at last it is literally explained away. The 
development of scientific generalization in the 
direction of the ideal of unification and simplicity 
has thus not established a materialistic metaphysic 
or a mechanical philosophy, but has only p^o^’ided 
a provisional symbolical description of certain 
aspects of the material world, valid so long as 
other aspects may be neglected. Such is the 
philosophical outcome of the scientific mode of 
dealing with matter. 

Until recently matter was regarded as divisible 
only so far as to the chemical atom. There were 
held to be some four score fundamentally difl'erent, 
simple or irresolvable, kinds of matter. Matter 
was the primary concept of the physicist, and 
electricity was described more or less in terms of 
it. Matter was held to be strictly unchangeable 
Vi its elementary forms, the atom being supposed 
o be indestructible. Quite lately, however, all 


these beliefs have been reversed. It has been 
. found, by a series of researches mainly conducted 
at, or in connexion with, the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, that the atoms are not simple, but 
that portions of them can be split off and exist 
separately, and that these detached fractions, 
called by J. J. Thomson ‘ corpuscles,’ are identical, 

I from whatever different kinds of atoms they may 
have been broken off, and possess the same ‘ moss ’ 
or inertia. Thus it has become necessary to regard 
the_ atoms as complex systems, and, in spite of 
their differences, as built up of parts or corpuscles 
which are identical. Further, the corpuscle has 
been found to bear, or to be, a constant electrical 
charge (electron). Corpuscle and electron would 
seem to be identical, because the whole mass of 
the corpuscle appears to be due to its electric 
charge and its motion. Thus ‘mass,’ the most 
fundamental and characteristic property of matter, 
becomes resolvable into an electrical phenomenon ; 
the electron is the fundamental unit alike of 
electricity and of matter, and matter is ‘explained’ 
in terms of electricity. An atom, in fact, is com- 
posed of a large number of units of negative elec- 
tricity (electrons or corpuscles) associated ■with an 
equal number of positive units of electricity. 

The full importance of the discovery and isola- 
tion of electrons cannot be indicated in an article 
dealing with matter, because they serve to explain 
the cause of the excitation of the ether-waves 
which produce light, and also render comprehen- 
sible other phenomena not belonging to the realm 
of the material. But it may be noted that the 
atomic (or, rather, the ultra-atomic) stTnicture of 
matter, hitherto a supposition or indirect inference, 
has at length been experimentally demonstrated. 
The recent discovery and investigation of radium 
and other radio-active substances have led not only 
to the proof that the chemical elements are trans- 
mutable — helium, e.g., is produced by the breaking 
up of radium — but also to the revelation of single 
atoms. 


* Single atoms ol Helium, shot oft by Kadium as a raw, ha?# 
ieen revealed In two ways. Each atomic projectile produces a 
ong train ol electric ions as it passes through a gas betoro its 
mergy is exhausted, perhaps by knocking loose corpureles ouc 
jf the molecules it encounters in its path. These ions ^vo WO 
Jffects. They make the gas a conductor of ejectncity, wane 
;hey exist, so that, by placing the gaa in a circuit with a battery 
md an electrometer, llutherford has shown the effect of each « 
aarticle by the sudden throw ot the needle of the instrument 
Secondly, the ions act os nuclei for the condensation of mist, 
»nd, in this way, O. T. B. Wilson has made visible a^ Itaepf 
:loud the track of each particle ’ (W. O. D. and 0. D. Whetham, 
Science ond the Human Mind, London, 1912, p. 210). 

Becenfc progress in science has thus furnished 
lew light upon the question of the constitution ot 
matter. But the ultimate question as to what 
matter is remains, as before, unsolved, and perhaps, 
18 P. (J. Tait (Properties of Matter, Edmburgn, 
1886, p. 14) seemed to think, insoluble, p have 
learned that matter is electricity is not to iuwe 
iiminished the mysteriousness of its nature.^ io 
physical science indeed, matter, like a ‘ thing or a 
‘ fact,’ is a datum. The data of science, however, 
ire for philosophy or the theory of knowledge 
tonsimicts. Hence it is to philosophy that we 
must betake ourselves if we are to hope for inrtner 
ilucidation of the problem contained in the quesUo 
what matter is. As we have already 
more abstract departments of 
IS, because they proceed from an artificial 
iion of matter derived simply to make abstract 
science a possibility. 

‘The bodicB we deal with in abstract “^Sev hava 

lompletely known to us as the dsures in Euoli^ f . 

50 properties whatever except those whi(^ ^ 

a them ’ (J. Clerk JlaxweU, in Nature, xx. tl8<9] -W- 

The fundamental property thus 4 

issigned to matter with a ‘let it be -Lg- 

mass or inertia ; and the science of matte 
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valid of matter ^it be wholly inert, or in so far as 
it is characterized by inertia. Whether any matter 
is wholly inert is a question ; that everything is 
inert must be denied. The science of matter is no 
basis for a materialistic metaphysic. 

For other philosophical questions connected with 
matter see art. Mateeialism. 

hmuiTunx. — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosiieism^, 
London, 1007; J, J. Thomson, art. 'Matter,' in EJSrVi' 
W. C. D. Wbetham, Ths Recent JDevelopwent of Physical 
Science, London, 1904 ; O. Lodge, Modem Vietes on Matter 
(Romanes Lecture, 1003), Oxford, 1003 ; E. Rutherford, Radio- 
Activity, Cambridge, 1904 ; A. J. Balfonr, Reflections Suggested 
ip the New Theory of Matter, London, 1004. 

F. E. Tennant. 

M AU RI CE. — The position of Frederick Denison 
Maurice (1805-72) in the history of English 19th 
cent, theology is difficult to define. He regarded 
himself as a simple old-fashioned Christian ; but 
to the relimous world of his time he was a most 
obscure and dangerous heretic. Julius Hare spoke 
of him as the greatest thinker since Plato, and 
Mill thought his intellect one of the most powerful 
of the age ; but to most of his contemporaries 
Maurice seemed an obscure mystic, with a strange 
love for the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which much of his teaching appeared 
to contradict. Described as a leader (of the Broad 
Church Party, he indignantly repudiated the 
epithet ‘ broad,’ and stiU more the suggestion that 
he belonged to any ‘party.’ He spent much of 
his energy in controversy, sometimes bitter and 
occasionally hardly fair. Yet he was constantly 
on the look-out for points of agreement with his 
opponents, and those who knew him best were 
deeply impressed by his spirituality and goodness. 

The paradoxes of his position may be partly 
accounted for by his family circumstances, and by 
the character of the age in which he lived. He 
was the son of a Unitarian minister, whose wife 
and daughters were converted to various forms of 
Evangelicalism, chiefly dissenting and Calvinistic. 
They were pious, clever people, much addicted to 
argument ; and Frederick learned much from each, 
though he was repelled by all their 'theological 
systems. He combined his father’s enthusiasm for 
the Fatherhood of God ■with his mother’s convic- 
tion of the Divine Will as the root of all. His 
intense reverence for family relationships, together 
•witli the discordant doctrines of his loved ones, 
drove him to seek for some ground of unity more 
fundamental than doctrinal agreement. This he 
ultimately found in the conception of the Church as 
the divine family, and in the conviction that what 
God feels about us is far more important than what 
we feel about God. His view of Christ as ethically 
absolutely at one ■with the Father separated him 
from his Evangelical mother as well as from his 
Unitarian father. It precluded all idea of the 
Atonement as a changing of the Father’s Will, as 
a bargain, or as a legal fiction. Similarly the 
popular beliefs about the Bible, the future life, and 
all the divine ways of working seemed to Maurice 
tinged ■with materialism. He was especially re- 
pelled by all sects, because ho found in himself 
tendencies to fall into what ho believed to be their 
errors. His controversial bitterness was often 
directed in reality against elements which ho knew 
to bo lodged in his own nature. Everywhere he 
discovered good, but also evil ; and his position was 
generally a puzzle to his contemporaries. 

His attitude towards politics showed the same 
characteristic. Growing up in the Tory reaction 
that followed the French Kevolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, he was naturally disgusted by the 
brutalities and bigotries of this reaction. But he 
was almost equally opposed to a Liberalism which 
consisted mainly of destruction of abuses. The 
forces which carried Words'worth and Coleridge into 


Conservatism and High Churchmanship operated 
strongly upon Maurice, with his reverence for the 
past and his attraction towards sacramentalism. 
For a time he hesitated. At Cambridge, after a 
distinguished career, he refused to take a degree, 
because this would have involved a profession of 
Churchmanship. He •wrote a novel, edited the 
Athcnceum, and engaged in various literary ven- 
tures. Then he decided to offer himself for ordina- 
tion, and, as a preparation for this, to go through 
another undergraduate course, this time at Oxford. 
Then he published a defence of the tests by which 
acceptance of the Thirty -nine Articles was required 
from all who would obtain an Oxford degree. His 
arguments were, of course, fundamentally differ- 
ent from those used by ordinary Tories, and perhaps 
equally unreasonable. He afterwards admitted 
that his main position was untenable. 

Maurice’s first really important book was The 
Kingdom of Christ (1842). The book was primarily 
intended for Quakers. Their doctrine of ‘ the 
Inner Light’ and of the supreme value of the 
spiritual was enthusiastically accepted by Maurice ; 
but he set himself to proclaim the sanctity of the 
visible. Forms are -witnesses to the invisible, and 
channels through which the dmne spirit works. 
The Church is a spiritual Idngdom, asserting human 
brotherhood, and protesting against human self- 
assertion andindi-vidualism, -which would, if uncon- 
trolled, destroy society. 'The author sometimes 
seems intensely Evangelical, sometimes a pro- 
nounced Catholic, sometimes a rationalist and a 
sort of socialist. He passes from an obscure 
mysticism to teaching so simple that it seems 
commonplace ; he glances through the whole his- 
tory of philosophy and theology; everywhere he 
discovers two tendencies, 'one belonging to the 
earth, one claiming fellowship with [the] Divine ’ ; 
and -the upward tendency is the search for that 
kingdom which God has provided in the Catholic 
Church. All this seemed orthodox enough. Its 
implications were not generally recognized, and 
in 1846 Maurice was elected to the professorship 
of Divinity at Kin^s College, London. 

It was characteristic that his next book dealt 
chiefly with the value of the non-Christian re- 
ligions, the pagan philosophies, and the mediaeval 
theologies. Tltc Religions of the World appeared 
in 1847, and one form of the Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy in 1848. The latter had originally been 
published in 1836, but it was expanded in a series 
of later editions. It illustrates the wide learning 
of Maurice and his extraordinary capacity for 
discovering his points of agreement with diverse 
and mutually contradictory thinkers. As a history 
it is open to the criticism that, instead of giving a 
•well-balanced account of systems, it presents only 
those aspects of them towards whirii the -writer 
was attracted. 

At this period Maurice was keenly interested in 
social movements. He invented the phrase ‘ Christ- 
ian Socialism ’ as a protest against unsocial Christ- 
ians and un-Christian socialists. He recognized 
the good in the aims of Chartists and Eevolutioniste- 
He sympathized intensely with their protests 
ag.ainst the condition of the poor and the com- 
petitive basis of society. He set himself sternly 
against appeals to force, and was utterly distrust- 
ful of democratic ideals ; but he started little 
newspapers, like Polities for the People and 27lr 
Christian Socialist, -with more revolution ary friends. 
Naturally Maurice was made responsible lor the 
views of his less eminent associates, whom is 
warmly defended against the abuse of the t-r.I 
pertiea classes and their representatives, if-.n.- 
over, the co-operative scliemes at which he vro.-ka-; 
were regarded as an attack on capitalism, vn 
leading political economists, and on what v-ui cm- 
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sidered as the due subordination of the working 
classes. The ‘ respectable ’ press, secular and 
religious, fulminated against IVlaurice, and at 
length the Council of Kang’s College appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. Jiut there 
was nothing in the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
inconsistent with his duties or his position as a 
Divinity professor. 

The attack was then shifted from charges of 
socialism to charges of theological heresy. In 
1853 Maurice published the volume called Theo- 
logical Essays. On most points the new book was 
only reiterating and expanding views previously 
expressed ; but it made clearer the author’s diver- 
gence from traditional and conventional theology, 
especially on the subject of eternal death. He 
maintained, in effect, that ‘eternal’ means spiritual. 
Knowledge of God, love, truth, and the like are 
eternal life. Eternal death is not a matter of time 
or place, but of spiritual separation from the divine. 
The locality and duration of future punishment 
were matters outside Maurice’s message, and he 
seems to have believed that it was also outside the 
message of the Bible and of the Anglican formu- 
laries. The religious world felt that much of the 
book was fatal to what passed as Christianity, but 
it was expressed in such orthodox language that it 
was difficult to see how Maurice could be convicted 
of heresy. He must, therefore, be ejected from 
his professorship without the formulation of any 
specific charges. The CouncU of King’s College 
refused to adopt Gladstone’s suggestion that 
Maurice’s writings should be submitted to theo- 
logical experts ; and they compelled him to resign. 
The responsibility for their decision cannot be laid 
on any one party in the Church. It represented 
the view of the High, the Low, and the Moderate. 
Some High Churchmen had been at first attracted 
by the fervid sacramentalism of Maurice ; but they 
soon came to suspect that his meaning was some- 
thing very different from theirs. At length Pusey 
declared that Maurice and he were not worship- 
ping the same God. Low Churchmen were even 
more disgusted with books full of intensely Evan- 
gelical sentences, which were yet fundamentally 
opposed to their whole scheme of salvation, their 
doctrine of the Fall and of the Atonement, and of 
the doom awaiting those who did not accept the 
Evangelical tenets. Broad Churchmen alone pro- 
tested against the expulsion, and even they were 
puzzled as to how one who was so much in agree- 
ment with their hostility to the prevalent doctrines 
of the religious world could yet enthusiastically 
accept much that seemed to them superstitious and 
out of date. Nevertheless, the Broad Churchmen 
stood by Maurice, though he vigorously repudiated 
Broad Churchmanship. The Evangelicalism of 
■Wilberforce and Simeon and the Anglo-Catholicism 
of Keble and Newman were the dominant forces 
in the religious world. Maurice had learned much 
from both. But at bottom he was opposed to both 
powerful parties, and few were disposed to forgive 
this attitude, in consideration of his enthusiastic 
support of some at least of their cherished principles. 

Time has revolutionized the situation. At pre- 
sent many of the best High and Low Churchmen 
speak vrith grateful reverence of Maurice, and 
appear to ignore the great gulf which sep.arates his 
views from their own. The fervent sincerity and 
piety of the Theological Essays are unmistakable, 
though to most readers much of the hook seems 
tantalizing and obscure. More popular are The 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testamen t(\ 853) and 
The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 
(1855). Maurice meant by revelation a literal un- 
veiling of truth, and especially of God’s character, 
by a direct intercourse of the divine with the 
human. God literally spoke to the hearts of the 


old heroes, and He speaks no less directly to men’s 
hearts in all ages. This conviction attracted 
Maurice especially to the Johannine books, on all 
five of which he wrote valuable commentaries, in 
which, however, he almost ignored what Higher 
Criticism had to say. His attitude towards the 
Bible was in some respects vague. Without claim- 
ing for it infallibility, he was pained by any 
criticism of its contents, and disposed to re-interpret 
rather than reject. He would not join in the out- 
cry against Colenso and Essays and Eeviews; but 
he disliked the critical spirit, and had little sympathy 
with plain speaking which hurt pious souls, except 
when it was in defence of some spiritual truth. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to scandalize 
the religions world in cases where the traditional 
views seemed to him profoundly irreligious. Thus 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures (1858) practically de- 
clared that man could have no knowledge of God, 
except what was given him by the Bible. Such 
orthodox agnosticism was horrible to one who 
believed in a Light that lightens every man. Man- 
sel taught, in effect, that men had no right to 
assume that words like ‘fatherhood,’ ‘righteous- 
ness,’ and ‘justice’ meant, when applied to God, 
all and more than what they imply in human 
relationships. To Maurice this seemed praotit^y 
atheism; and in his book What is Bevelation? 
(1859) he poured out the vials of his wrath upon the 
Bampton lecturer. There followed a very bitter 
controversy, in which Maurice for a time received 
little support. Gradually, however, the more spiri- 
tually-minded men of all classes rallied to his side. 

Maurice’s later years were spent in comparative 
quiet. The number of his actual disciples re- 
mained small, but his ideas spread, and the charm 
of his personality exercised a ivide influence. It 
ivas also noticed that this mystic had proved singu- 
larly right in many of his ideas of practical reform. 
His Working Men’s College and College for 
Women were imitated ivith more or less modifica- 
tion in numbers of institutions all over the country. 
His co-operative schemes, though unsuccessful, 
helped to pave the way for a great movement, 
conducted on less idealistic principles. Christian 
Socialism, under that or other names, became a 
great force ; and meanwhile the more obnoxious 
features of the popular theology passed into the 
background, when they were not altogether dropped 
out of the conventional religion. Accordingly, 
though Maurice in books and sermons continMlly 
reiterated his old teaching, he aroused little fresh 
opposition. He continued to protest against poP’b" 
lar doctrines, orthodox or liberal, but he had. 
little to add to his old arguments. In 1866 he was 
appointed to the professorship of Casuistry, Morm 
Theology, and Moral Philoso]^y at Cambridge, and 
threw himself heartily into the duties of that 
position. Experts are divided as to the value of 
his contributions to metaphysics and to philosophy 
For all departments of thought and life he claimed 
a theological basis, in a Father revealed m a oon 
through the operation of a Spirit, and witnessed to 
by a Catholic Church, with Bible and sacramenM. 
Tliose to whom these things were either incrediwe 
or at least disconnected with philosophy and reason 
could regard him only as a somewhat muddi - 
headed mystic, however much they might reveren 
his character, learning, and ability. _ 

Litekatijbh.— Frederick Maurice. Me 
Denistm Maurice, 2 vols., London, 1884, is j 

pdation in which the editor has kept I»s own Wews 
sonality admirably in the background ; shorter and “oro con 
troveraial, but adequate. biojj'raphiM are Riren oj ^ • 
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MAY, MIDSUMMER. — ^Agricultural peoples 
throughout the world have estahliahed a ritual, 
more or less elaborate, about the critical periods of 
their common industry. This ritual, in efSect, is 
the farmer’s religion, and it may be considered the 
culmination of allpre-ethical animism, and its most 
important development prior to the great organized 
faiths. In the form of holiday customs its sem- 
blance survives abundantly throughout Europe, 
and probably not a little of its belief is latent 
underneath Christianity to-day. 

We shall discuss its meaning below. This is 
perhaps less complex than has been supposed ; but 
it is clear that the agricultural meaning is associ- 
ated with the popular attitude towards the changes 
of the seasons, lunar and solar movements, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation in general. The 
calendar of this cult is that of the countryside, and 
this is even suggested by the three categories to 
which the terms May, midsummer, and harvest 
belong. 

I, May. — The typical European celebration of 
May Day is well known. Trees, green branches, 
or garlands are carried round, and a King and 
Queen of May are appointed from among the young 
people. According to Mannhardt and Frazer, these 
objects and persons represent the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation ; 

‘The intention of these customs is to bring home to the Tillage, 
and to each house, the blessings which the tree-spirit has in its 
power to bestow.' i 

They had • originally a serious and, so to speak, sacramental 
signiScanoe ; people really believed that the god of growth was 
present unseen in the bough. . . . The idea of the spirit of 
vegetation is blent with a personification of the season at which 
his powers are most strikingly manifested.' 2 

The custom of settmg up a May Tree or May 
Pole has been widely spread in Europe. A typical 
case is that of Swabia ; on the first day of Slay a 
fir-tree was brought to the village, decorated with 
ribbons, and set up, and the people then danced 
roimd it. It remained on the village-green till the 
next May Day, tvhen a new tree took its place.” 

At a later stage, at least in England, the Slay Pole 
was permanent, while in Bavaria it was renewed 
at arbitrary periods of three, four, or five years. 

• When the meaning of the custom had been forgotten, and 
the May-tree was regarded simply as a centre for holiday merry- 
making, people saw no reason for felling a fresh tree every year 
and preferred to let tire same tree stand permanently, only 
decking it with fresh flowers on May Day.' * 

Instead of a tree or a branch, a branch decked 
with flowers, or simply garlands of flowers, are fre- 
quently employed. English children use two hoops 
of osier or hazel, crossing at right angles,^ and twine 
flowers round them ; or a pole is carried with a 
bunch of flowers fixed on the top.' In modem 
English folk-custom the essence of the May Pole is 
the long ribbons attached to the top ; each of these 
is held by a child, and as they dance round the 
polo the ribbons twine round it, to be untwined 
when the dancers reverse. 

The tree-spirit is often embodied in human form 
or in a living person. English children carry a 
doll in the garland, sometimes styled ‘ The lidy 
of the May.’ ' In Alsace a little girl is selected to 
bo the Little May Bose, and carries a small May 
Tree. The Russian Lithuanians crown the prettiest 
girl and address her ‘ 0 May ! 0 May ! ’ In Brie 
a boy is wrapped in leaves ; he is styled ‘ Father 
May.’ The ^ Green George ’ of Carinthia and 
Rumania is a boy covered with green branches ; at 
the end of the procession an effigy of h i m is flung 
into the water.’ 

Here is what Frazer terms the double or bilingual 
representation of the tree-spirit by a tree and doll 

> OB', pt. 1., The Magic Art, liOndon, 1011, il. 60. 

• W. Mannhardt, BaumhvUue, Berlin, 1876, p. 316 f., quoted 
In OB’, pt. 1., The Magic Art, li. 70. 

• E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Stuttgart, 1862, p. 396. 

• OB’, pt. 1., The Magic Art. ii. 70. ” Ib. li. 60 ff. 

• 16. U. 74. ’ Ib. U. 74 ff. 


or a living person.* Instances of the single repre- 
sentation by a living person are numerous, such as 
the Little Leaf Man of Thuringia, the English 
Jack-in-the-Green, usualljs' a chimney-sweep, who 
wore a framework covered with ivy and holly, and 
the innumerable May Kings and May Queens.” 
These still, in many cases, remember to announce 
the coming of spring, as well as to wish the people 
good luck. 

Often the symbolism is that of a wedded pair, 
king and queen, lord and lady, bridegroom and 
bride. Trees, Frazer notes, are sometimes married 
to each other.” In some cases one party is a ‘ for- 
saken sleeper,’ who is awakened by a lass or the 
like. In a few cases there is an indirect representa- 
tion of a marriage between the May couple.' The 
folk-drama of the marriage of Zeus and Hera in 
ancient Greece may be similar to the above, and 
certainly that of the Queen to Dionysus was 
identical. According to Frazer, the principle is 
that marriage promotes fertility. 

One aspect of these customs is that the symbolic 
figure is supposed to ensure fertility to women and 
cattle as well as to vegetation and the crops. This 
is brought out in German and English folk-custom. 
The European customs are certainly to be corre- 
lated with those of other peoples, whose definite 
object is to promote the growth of the young crops 
or of the seed. In N. Morocco, for instance, during 
May, or at any time in spring, the women engaged 
to weed fields make a doll. A villager mounted on 
a horse runs away with it. A regular pursuit 
follows, and, if a man from another village succeeds 
in canying it home, the village where it was made 
must buy it back, usually with a feast. The doll 
is termed Mata, and is dressed up as a girl.' 

Another element besides that of the spirit of 
vegetation is detected here by WesteiTaarck. 

"The doU itdta is obviously a peisoniflcation of tho vhent, 
its vital energy ; ehe is regarded as the bride of the field, and 
the ceremony itself I have heard called "the vedding of the 
wheats.” Oonsidering how commonly violent movements, con- 
tests, and racing are found as riles ol purification, I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of MAta is originally meant to serve 
a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means of 
cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic method 
employed by the women on the field. At the same time, how- 
ever, Uiere may also be an idea of distributing baraka over the 
fields by racing about tvith the doll. Sometimes a large wooden 
spoon Is used’ lor the Irame ol tho doll.® 

The two polar ideas of Moroccan magical belief 
are l-bas, evil magic, and baraka, holiness or good 
magic, each being a force or substance. The nega- 
tive method of assisting the latter by first eliminat- 
ing the former is conspicuous in Berber custom. 
But it would be futile to attempt to decide which 
method is the earlier ; they are obviously comple- 
mentary. A consideration to be adduced later 
may, however, have some significance here. 

The negative aspect of agricultural ritual, viz. 
the imposition of tabu, has traces in European 
custom, especially in the prohibition of unlucky 
acts or times. Tabu is best exemplified, however, 
in lower cultures. The Dayaks of Borneo, for 
instance, consider the whole period of farming and 
all its operations to be subject to supernatural 
influences, while planting and harvest are especi- 
ally critical times. The most elaborate tabus are 
imposed, and omens are constantly taken. Merri- 
ment and feasting follow the period of tobu.’ 

The Assamese proclaim a genna (communal tabu) at planting 
and harvest. The idea ‘ underlying the various restrictions in 
that men must not give time and attention to anything but me- 
care of the crops.’ 8 

1 Gffi, pt. i.. The Magic Art, ii. 73. 5 Ib. li. 80, 82, 84. 

i s /6. iL 88. 4 /b. ii. B4 f. 

i ® E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliejt ... in Morocco, 
\ Helsingfors, 1013, p. 20. 

« Ib. p. 22. 

I 7W. II. Furness, The JIome-Li/e of Borneo Ilead-nuntert; 
its Festicals and Folk-lore, Philadelphia, 1902, p. IGOH. : 
T. B. P. Kehelpannala, in JAI ixv. [1605-00) 104 f. 

1 8 T. O. Hodson, in FL xB. [1010] 300, and JAI xxxvi. [1006] 34. 
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If the Christian Lent was developed out of a 
period of agricultural tabu, there is complete 
continuity between the old and new faiths. 

The question of date may here be noticed. 
European folk-custom has a large body of similar 
ritual celebrated previously to and during Lent, 
such as the Death of the Carnival, the Burial of 
Shrove Tuesday, Carrying out Death, Sa^vi^g the 
Old Woman, followed by a dramatic advent of 
Spring, Summer, or Life.^ The former generally 
are dated on Shrove Tuesday, sometimes at Mid- 
Lent, the latter sometimes follow immediately, or 
at a later date — the fourth Sunday in Lent, for 
instance — while in Russia similar ritual in both 
forms is celebrated in spring and at midsummer, 
and also on St. Peter’s Day.'-' These dates suggest 
that the old agricultural calendar was altered to 
suit the ecclesiastical. 

In the majority of these Lenten customs the 
tree or branch or doll or person is termed Summer 
or Summer-tree. 

‘The “customs” of bringing In the Ifay and bringing in the 
Summer ate essentially the same. . . . The Summer-tree must 
likewise be an embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion.’ s 

With regard to the representation of Death, more 
prominent in the ‘ Summer ’ (Lenten) ritual than 
in that of May Dtty, Frazer’s view is that it is ‘ an 
embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion,’ the Summer-tree being often a ‘ revivification 
of the effi^ of Death.’ The idea is ‘the death 
andrevivMof the spirit of vegetation in spring.’* 
There is also, as already noted, a natural ideutifica- 
tion of season or date with the spirit. The death is 
represented frequently by killing, and this may be 
connected with the idea of slaying the incarnate or 
embodied spirit while still vigorous, in order that 
its successor’s vigour may be guaranteed. 

Another feature of May ritual is the kindling 
of bonfires,® though this is most conspicuous at 
Midsummer- tide. 

The Beltane fires of Scotland were kindled on May Day as late 
as the ISth century. The traces of human sacrifices at them 
were particularly clear and unequivocal. The most significant 
example is that of the north-east of Scotland. Here the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but ‘ on the 2nd of May, 
O.S. They were called bane-fires. The belief was that on that 
evening and night the witches were abroad in all their force, 
casting ill on cattle and stealing cows' milk. To counteract 
their evil power pieces of the rowan-tree and woodbine, chiefly 
of rowan-tree, were placed over the byre doors, and fires were 
kindled by every farmer and cottar. Old thatch, or straw, or 
furze, or broom was piled up in a heap and set on fire a little 
after sunset- Some of those present Itept constantly tossing up 
the blazing mass, and others seized portions of it on pitch-forks 
or poles, and ran hither and thither, holding them as high ns 
they were able, while the younger portion, that assisted, 
danced round the fire or ran through the smoke, shouting, 
“ Fire 1 blaze an burn the witches ; fire I fire I burn the 
witches.” In some districts a large round cake of oat or barley- 
meal was rolled through the ashes. When the material was 
burned up, the ashes were scattered far and wide, and all con- 
tinued till quite dark to run through them still crying, “Fire 1 
burn the witches.” ’ 8 

In Ireland, Sweden, and Bohemia bonfires were 
lighted on the first day of May ; and in the last- 
named country the ‘burning of the -witches’ is 
prominent.’ 

Bathing, washing the face with dew, and drench- 
ing effigies and mummers are common customs on 
May Day. The European May customs are also, 
among some peoples, celebrated at Whitsuntide. 
This date is especially marked in Russia, but also 
occurs in the Altmark, Bavaria, and other parts of 
Germany, Denmark, and Austria-Hungary. They 
are elsewhere celebrated at Midsummer, and on 
St. John’s Eve or St. John’s Day. One or two 

1 GBS, pt. iii. The Dying God, London, 1911, pp. 221 1., 
228f., 233 fl., 240 ff., 240fl. 

2 Ib. p. 202. 3 76. p. 251 f. « Ib. p. 252. 

3 GB-*, pt. viL, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 159 fif. 

8 W. Gregor, B'alk-lore of the Sorth-East of Scotland, 
London, 1831, p. 107. 

7 GB3, pt vii.. Balder the Beautiful, L 167, 159, pt L, The 
ilagio Art, iL 65. 


other dates are elsewhere found, cases apparently 
of arbitrary selection of a spring or summer critical 
day. The Swedes celebrate a minor form of the 
ritual on May Day, but are remarkable amon" 
European peoples for concentrating these customs 
upon Midsummer-tide, when May Pole, garlands, 
arbours, and jumping over bonfires are in great 
evidence.’ It is curious that parts of Bohemia 
have the same date, while in Russia both Whitsun 
and Midsummer are celebrated similarly. The 
same ideas and practices are more or less equally 
applicable to May Day and Midsummer Day, but 
a Pyrenean custom suggests a special causal con- 
nexion. Here a taU tree is cut down on May Day 
and kept until Midsummer Eve, when it is cere- 
monially burned.^ 

Similarly there is a continuous connexion be- 
tween the ritual and beliefs belonging to the whole 
trio of the critical periods. May, midsummer, and 
harvest. In Morocco the first day of summer 
(17th May) is the death of the earth, the first dw 
of a new season, and the first day of harvest.* It 
is quite natural that green trees and green branches 
should be most conspicuous on May Day, and com 
sheaves and the like at harvest; the preponder- 
ance of bonfires at midsummer, however, is a 
curiously difficult problem, whether on the theory 
of the tree-spirit rvith its corollary of sun-charms 
or on that of purification and haralca. 

2 . Midsummer. — Turning now to the mid- 
summer celebrations, we find that in Sweden May 
Poles are set up and decorated, and the peorie 
dance round them, and bonfires are lighted to be 
danced round and jumped over. In Bohemia the 
May Pole itself is burned.* 

In Russia on St. Jolin's Eve a figure of the mythical person- 
age, Kupalo, is made of straw, and ‘is dressed in womans 
clothes, with a necklace and a floral crown. Then a tree is 
felled, and, after being decked with ribbons, is set up on some 
chosen spot. Near this tree, to which they give the name of 
Marena (Winter or Death), the straw figure is placed, toget^r 
with a table, on which stand spirits and viands, Afterwarus 
a bonfire is lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, carrying the figure with them. On the next day they 
strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and throw 
them both into a stream.’ 

In some parts of Russia the ceremony is accom- 
panied by weeping and waUiu" for the destroyed 
effigy, or by a mock combat between those who 
attack and those who defend it.® In Sardinia 
there is a ritual which seems to be a su^ivaJ or 
the ancient Greek ‘ Garden8_ of Adonis, iha 
village swain proposes to a village girl 
spring. Then m May she sows in a pot a handful 
of com, which is well grown by Midsummer Lve, 
when it is called Enne or Nenneri. On Mid- 
summer Day the young couple go in a procession 
and break the pot against the church door. Feast- 
ing follows, and in some districts a bonfire is 
lighted, round which the people dance. A youn^ 
couple who wish to be ‘Sweethearts of St. Jqnn^ 
clasp hands across the fire. The two 
suggests Frazer, may correspond to the Lord ana 
Lady of the May, and ultimately represent in uesn 
and blood the reproductive spirit of vegetation. 
In Morocco smouldering fires are made on JUia- 
summer Day or the evening before, . 

‘ Men, women and children leap over them, 
doing so they rid themselves of the bos or epl, ^hiM 
clinging to them ; the sick will -be cured imd (3 

will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by the fire smeo 
baraka in it.’! . , —nra 

In the Moroccan custom the smoke is m 

I GB3, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, 1 172. 
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important than the blaze ; the practical point is 
fumigation of men, cattle, trees, and various 
belongings. 

It is also noteworthy that in Morocco at midsummer magic 
loroes are supposed to be active in certain species of vegetation.l 
Fumigation by burning certain kinds of plants and the mere 
application ot leaves and branches promote fertility, not as 
charms against the evil eye, and assist general •well-being. 
There is also a custom of eating, in a quasi-sacramental manner, 
special foods, in which there is barakafi 

There is probably no comer of Europe in which 
it has not been the custom to kindle bonfires at 
Midsummer-tide. Besides the leaping through 
the fire, there are customs of thro'wing blazing 
disks through the air and of rolling burning 
wheels downhill.® A certain sanctity, as in the 
need-fire ceremonies, attaches to the kindling of 
the fire in some instances. A frequent custom 
is that of maldng gigantic figures of wicker-work, 
which are paraded and then burned, these mid- 
summer giants being apparently analogous to the 
May Kings in their leafy garb. There are also 
traces of burning animals alive.® 

Frazer derives these customs of modern Europe, 
especially those of N. France, from the ‘sacri 
fioial rites of the Celts of ancient Gaul,’ as typified 
in the druidical sacrifices, and mythically in the 
death of Balder.® 

Two main interpretations of these fire-rituals 
have been put forward. Mannhardt, originally 
followed by Frazer, explained them as sun- 
charms.® 

At the * great turning-point In the sun’s career,’ the summer 
solstice, primitive man ‘fancied that ho could help the sun in 
his seeming decline — could prop his tailing steps and rekindle 
the sinking Same.’ 1 

The wheel and disk are suggestive shapes. Frazer 
also noted the purifioato^ aspect of these customs.® 
Fire is a cleanser, and is frequently used for the 
purpose, as in the need-fire. Westermarck em- 
phasized this aspect. 

‘Their primary object In many or most cases is to serve ns o 
protection against evil forces that are active at Midsummer.’ 

In the Moroccan customs cleansing by fumigation 
is the chief idea, although there is also the ascrip- 
tion of positive virtue to the smoke. Westermar^ 
finds no e'videnco for the sun-charm theory.® Later 
Frazer regarded the two views as being not mutu- 
ally exclusive, but admitted the purificatory theory 
as being the more probable.*® 

Traces exist of what has been interpreted as 
human sacrifice by drowning on this date. Various 
similar customs have been interpreted as rain 
charms.** In Morocco, however, midsummer cere- 
monial bathing is connected with the idea of 
securing health by cleansing, and the same idea 
is attached to the European custom of rolling 
in dew.*® Various kinds of dmnation, as is naturcu 
on special dates introductory of a new season (ns 
midsummer is often regarded), are practised. 
Mock fights, tugs-of-war, games, and abuse of the 
ceremonial figure are common incidents. These 
have been interpreted as dramatic survivals of 
a ceremonial and magical representation of a 
struggle betiveen good and evil influences, or 
designed to produce by homoeopathic magic ‘ move- 
ment’ in the weather or in the growth of the 
crops.** Magic plants are gathered at midsummer 

I Westermarck, p. 83 ; cf. p. 82. 

2/5. p. 90 ff. On the customs In general seo Westermarck, 
‘ Midsummer Onstoms in Morocco,’ in FL xvi. [1005] 27 ff. 

3 GIF, pt. vU., Balder the Beautiful, i. 110 f., 168 f., 8371., 
B40f., Sf5. 

< lb. i. 269n., 11. 81ff., 83. a lb. li. 40f., 87t 

0 Ib. 1. 320 f. 7 lb. 1. 160. 

8/5. i. 329f. 

8 Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs tn lloroeeo, p. 98. 

10 GiJ3. pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, L 310. 

II lb. II. 26f., 30 ; GIF, pk iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, i. 837. 

12 Westermarck, Cf re monies and Beliefs, p. 86 f.; OIF, pt. tII., 

Balder the Beautiful, i. 20S, ii. 74. 

IS gB3, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
»»W., 1. 1021. 


(see art. Dew) ; such are fem-bloom, fem-seed, 
mistletoe, and St. John’s wort.* 

For the special harvest-rites see art. Harvest. 

3. Basis of agricultural rituals. — The general 
theorv of agricultural ritual propounded by Frazer 
can be connected with such primitive magical 
rites as the Australian intichiuma for developing 
the growth of food-plants and animals. But in 
many European cases it seems that the main 
object is to purify the sphere in which the com 
grows, and many rites are concerned not with a 
spirit of vegetation but with vaguely-imagined 
evils, often in the form of witches.® The burning 
or destruction of the tree-spirit is often a doubtfm 
proposition. It is impossible to dogmatize on the 
origin and first intention of these agricultural 
rites, but it is necessary to bear in mind the 
possibility that beliefs in com-spirits and the like, 
and even the magical practices themselves, may 
be late accretions upon some simple psychological 
and even utilitarian facts. There is also the 
sense of crisis, very strong in the primitive mind. 
Thus, psychic reactions in sympathy wdth the 
objects concerned might lead to dramatic, but 
unconscious, imitations — e.g., jumping to make 
the com grow ; in the same way imitative ex- 
planations might be made of such necessary 
processes as weed-burning. When established, 
these ex post facto explanations, magical, myth- 
ical, or theological, ob'vionsly tend to usurp 
precedence. 

LiTBaArmE.— This is very extonsive, but the main critical 
works ate cited in the text. A E. CRAWLEY. 

MAYA. — Maya, ‘ illusion, appearance,’ is a term 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta applied to the 
illusion of the multiplicity of the empirical uni- 
verse, produced by ignorance (avtdyd), when in 
reality there is only One, the brahman-atman. 
It is not till a somewhat late period that the word 
assumes the technical meaning of the cosmic illu- 
sion, although this development of its sense is not 
an unnatural one. The word mdy& is not un- 
common even in the Kigveda, where it has the 
meanings ‘supernatural power,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘mys- 
terious will-power.’ Sayana usually explains it 
hj prajiiu, ‘mental power,’ or kapata, ‘cunning,’ 
‘ guile,"' ‘deception.’ Indra, e.g., is said to assume 
many forms mdydhhih, ‘ by magic wiles, or mys- 
terious powers’ ; as the possessor of this power, he 
is called muyin. 

[The USB of the term In the Rigveda haa been thoroughly 
analyzed by A. Bergaigne (Religion vidique, Paris, 1878-83, ill. 
80-88; cf. A. HUlcbrandt, ‘M5y&,’ WZKil ilii. [1899] 316-320). 
It, or Buch derivatives as mdyin, mdydvant, la applied to tlie 
wiles of the demons conquered by Agni (v. ii. 9, etc.) and Saras- 
vati (VI. Ixi. 8), and especially by India, ■whether alone (i. xxxii. 
4 , etc.) or accompanied by Visqu (vii. xeix. 4 ). By overcoming 
the magd of the demons India won the Soma (vn. xoviii. 6). 
Men of evil craftiness are mSyin (i. xxxix. 2) or durmnyu (ni. 
XXX. 16) ; the sorceress uses maga (vn. civ. 24) ; but the mdgin 
cannot overcome ‘ the primal firm ordolnmeuts of the gods ' 
in. Ivi. 1). The Aivins conquer the mdga of the evil Dasyu 
I. cxvii. 3). 

On the other hand, the terms are applied to good deities. 
Through mdyd Mitra and Varuija send rain and guard their law 
(V. Ixiii. 8, 7) ; through maga the sun.hird is adorned (x. clxxvii. 

1) . The Manits employ it (v. IziiL 6), and are mdyin (v. IvilL 

2) , or stimdga (i. lxxxvili._l, eto.). lldgd is known to, or used 
by, 'Tvafir (z- ml- 9). the Adltyas (n. xxvii. 16), and Varupa and 
klitra (i. cil. 9, etc.) ; and it is a characteristic of Vanina (vi. 
xlvai. 14, etc.) ; while by it the Rbhus attained divine dignity 
(nu lx. 1). It was also employed by Agni (in. xxv-ii. 7) and Soma 
(IX. Ixxxiii. 3), and in the former deity the mdgds of the mdyins 
are nnited (in. ix. 3). It was a mark of the A4vina (v. Ixxvill. 

6. etc.), and even earthly saorilicers are mdyin fix. Ixxitl. 8). 

Through mdgd Indra triumphs over the mugin demons (t, xi. 

7, V. XXX. 6, etc.), and he ‘nos much mdyd’ (purumdga, vn 
snriil. 12, etc.). Germs of the later development of the word are 
found In such passages as in. lili. 8, where Indra 'assumes form 
after form, working mdgds about his body,’ and 'vi. xlviL 18, 
where ‘ through mdgds Indra goeth in many forms’ (cf. also m. 
xxxvill. 7), Bun and moon succeed each other in virtue of mdgd 

1 GIF, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, iL 165, 287, 29L 

» GB3, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, London, 1918, p. 168ff. 
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(x. kxxT. 18), and mdya e^lains the double form of Pu?an and 
Agni (VI. Iviii. 1, x. Ixxxviii. 6). Perhaps most significant of all 
is the passage x. liv. 2 : ‘ When thou didst go, O Indra, waxing 
in body, spealdng mighty things among folk, mdya was that 
which they called thy battles ; neither now nor hitherto hast 
thou found a foe.’ 

In the Atharvaveda mdya was born from mdya fnn. ix. 5) ; 
it was milked from Vira] (on whom see Hillebrandt, Fed. Myth., 
Breslau, 1891-1902, ii. 60-52, and Muir, passim), and on it the 
Asuras (demons) subsist (viii. x. 22). Luck in gambling is 
invoked by the aid of mdya (iv. xxxviii. 3) ; the black snake 
assumes wondrous forms (vapm) ‘by the Asura's mdya' (vi. 
Ixxii. 1) ; sun and moon follow one another by mdya (vii. l.xxxi. 
1 ; of. xiii. ii. 11); the sorceress prevails by its means (viii. iv. 
24) : by mayd the sun makes ‘ the two days ’ (i.e. day and night) 
of diverse form (xin. ii. ; through Agni the mdyds of the 
Asuras are repelled (iv. xxiii. 6, vin. iil. 24) ; yet the gods (deva) 
go about with Asura-mdyd (ni. ix. 4). 

Some idea as to the original meaning of the term mdya may 
be gained from its etymology. It has been connected with 
Skr. md, ‘to measure' (O. Bdhtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbueh, Petrograd, 1856-76, v. 732): with Sltr. man, ‘to 
think ’ (H. Grassraann, Worterbueh sum Rig- Veda, Leipzig, 1873, 
col. 1034 ; similarly P. Persson, Sludien zur Lthre eon der IFur- 
ulerweiterung und Wurzelvariation, Vpsaia, 1891, p. 120; the 
closest cognate would be Gr. ‘wisdom, cunning, craft'); 
with Gr. lufios, ‘ imitator ' (G. N. Chatzidakis, 'AicaSriijL.Avayvti<r- 
fiara, Athens, 1902-04, i. 260) ; with Lat. minis, ‘ wonderful ’ 
(H. Erlich, Zurindogerm. Sprachgesch., Konigsberg, 1910, p. 
76). 'The most probable connexion, however, is with a Batto- 
Slavio group (with which piyas may be connected) represented 
by O. Bulg. na-mayati, 'to nod, indicate by a sign,’ Russ, na- 
mayaml, ‘I indicate by signs, deceive,’ ob-mayakd, ‘deceiver,’ 
Bulg. za-mayvam, ‘ I enchant, deceive,’ Let. mdt, ‘ to nod,’ ap- 
mdt, ‘ to blind, enchant.’ More distant cognates are, e.g., Bulg. 
iz-mama,‘ deceit, swindle,’ Russ, ab-manu, ‘ deceit,’ Lith. mSnai, 
‘sorcery,’ Let. mdnit, ‘to enchant,’ O, H. G. mein, ‘falsehood’ 
(Germ. J/eineid, ‘perjury*),LittleRus3. mara, ‘phantom, dream, 
deception,' O. Ch. Slav, maehati, ‘to swing,’ Buss, makhd, 
‘ error,’ Czech matoha, ‘ghost,’ Polish matat, ‘to swindle, !Iie, 
deceive ’ (E. Berneker, Slav, etymolog. WSrterbueh, Heidelberg, 
1908 ft., h. 7, 16, 17 f., 4f., 26). In Avesta we have the word 
mdyu, ‘ skilful, clever.’ The basal meaning seems to be ‘ to 
move,’ hence ‘ to change, to deceive.’ Loots H. Gkat.J 

In Upani^adic literature tnaya ia first found in 
the avetaivatara Upanisad (iv. 10) with the mean- 
ing ‘cosmic illusion’; it is no longer applied 
simply to the juggler’s art, but now connotes the 
illusion created by him. It ia in the latter sense 
that the word is henceforth mainly used in philo- 
sophical literature. Sankara, in his commentaries 
on the Vedantasutras, always used the word with 
the meaning ‘ illusion,’ and the technical term 
employed by him became more or less stereotyped 
by his successors. 

Although it is occasionally asserted that the 
idea of mayd is as late in origin as the use of mdya, 
to describe it, there is little foundation for this 
view, and passages may be found in the Rigveda 
which show that even then it was felt that there 
was an underlying unity beneath apparent multi- 
plicity ; indeea, the doctrine that phenomena are 
unrem in relation to absolute being is common to 
all metaphysics. 

In Rigveda, i. cixiv. 46, ekaih sad viprd bahudhd vadanti, 
‘ that which is one the sages call by many names,’ it is felt that 
ail plurality ia a matter of words only, or in x. xc, 2, where the 
whole universe is said to be purufo alone, it is implied that all 
else but puruyo is illusion. 

It was with the introduction of the doctrine of 
the dtman in the TJpanisads that this denial of the 
existence of the empirical universe became firmly 
established in India as a philosophic doctrine. 
The conception of an all-pervading dtman, the 
‘self’ of the universe, necessitates the exclusion of 
all that is not the self, and hence implies its un- 
reality. The substance of the teaching of the 
Upanisads is ‘ Brahman is real, the universe false, 
the dtman is brahman and nothing else.’ Although 
it is not possible to quote early forms of the state- 
ment that the universe is mdya, or illusion, it is 
frequently insisted that the dtman is the only 
reality, which means the same thing — i.e., all that 
is not the self (world, etc.) is not real ; it is mere 
appearance or illusion. This is the teaching of 
Yajnavalkya in the Bphaddranyaka Upanisad : 

‘ When the self is seen, heard, perceived, and kno\vn, the 
whole universe is known’ ; ‘he who imagines there is plurality 
goes from death to death ’ (iv. iv. 19, v. 6). 


With the knowledge of self phenomena become 
known as phases of it ; they are provisionally r^ 
to a certain extent, but ignorance of the dtman 
regards them as independent of the dtman. We 
have not quite reached the stage of the later 
Vedanta, which regards phenomena as absolutely 
unreal, like a mirage. Ignorance, in the Upanisads, 
is an absence of true knowledge ; in the later 
Vedanta it is rather an active force which conjures 
up the illusion of phenomena for the delusion of 
the self. In the Upanisads also we find a kind 
of pantheistic compromise which grants that the 
world does exist, but holds that the sole reality 
of the dtman is not in the least degree affected, 
for all is the dtman. This view pervades the 
Chhandogya Upanisad, e.g. ; 

‘The dtman is above and below, behind and In front. Tha 
dtman is all the world ’ (vii. xxv. 2). 

As time went on, mdya gained an ever-increasing 
independence as the substance prakpti (nature), 
whicli was at first subordinate to the dtman. In 
post-Upanisadic literature the term appears fre- 
quently in a non-philosophic sense ; a mrgamdya is 
an ‘ illusion gazelle ’ {i.e, not a real gazelle) ; a man 
who craftily seeks to gain money does it through 
mdydi amdyayd, lit. ‘without mdya,’ means 
‘ honestly.’ In these cases (for further references 
see Bohtlingk-Roth, loc. cit.) the original meaning 
of mdyd persists. 

In the philosophical sections of Mahdhhdrata 
the term is used in its philosophical sense. Thus 
Visnu, speaking as the supreme god, says : ‘ Enter- 
ing into my own nature {prakfli), I arise through 
mdyd’ (vi. xxviii. 6f.) ; tliis explains the famous 
avatdras of the deit;^ ‘ M.ayavin ’ is one of the 
thousand names of Siva (xiil. xvii, 1214). (On 
the question of mdyd in the epic see E. W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
pp. 138-142.) 

The doctrine of mdyd in the Vedanta forms tha 
cardinal distinction from its great rival system, 
the Safikhya {q.v.) philosophy. Vedanta is the 
system of advaita (non-duality) ; the phenomenal 
world does not exist ; it is only mdyd, arising 
from avidyd, that makes ns erroneously think it 
to be real ; mdyd is overcome when he . who 
ignorantly believed himself to be_ an individual 
realizes that in actuality he is one with the dtrmn\ 
then only is salvation {moksa, lit. ‘liberation ) 
finally won. In the Sankhya system, 0 ° Jhe con- 
trary, the phenomenal world is real ; the VedSntic 
dtman is ignored (Sankhya is atheistic) ; the som 
{ehit, lit. ‘ thought ’) is involved in the woe of life 
because of avivelca (failure to distinguish between 
matter and soul), due to avidyd, etc._; salvation is 
gained by the complete isolation {kaivalya] of tlie 
soul from matter ; and the soul then existe as an 
eternal, but unconscious, individuality. (On tue 
distinctions between Vedanta and Sankhya sea 
especially Max Miiller, Six Systems, p. 279 tt-) 

One of the most important of the early works 
on Vedanta is the Kdrikd of Gaudapada (otn 
cent. A.D.), one of whose pupils wvs a teacher ot 
Sankara. He is an uncompromising advocate oi 
the doctrine of mdyd, and strongly denies tne 
existence of the universe. The waking worla is 
no more real than the world of dreams. IRO 
dtman is both the knower and the known; am 
experiences exist within him through the P^w® 
of mdyd. As a rope in a dim liglit is mistaken I 
a snake, so the dtman is mistaken for the vane y 
of experience {jiva). When the rope is ’ 

the illusion of the snake at once disappears ; wn 
true knowledge of the dtman is attainea, 
illusion which makes us think of it aa a m ' 
plicity of experiences vanishes. The world 
more real existence than the snake, and, as 
cannot remove or cast off what does not exis , 
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is wrong to speak of obtaining freedom from it. 
The atvian cannot he said to create or cause the 
imiverse any more than the rope creates the snake. 
Production would be either from the existent or 
from the non-existent; but the former is impos- 
sible, for it would be producing what already 
exists, and the latter is equally impossible, for the 
non-existent — e.g., the son of a barren woman — 
cannot be the cause of anything ; it cannot even 
be realized by the mind. 

Gaudapada’s monism assumed its final form in 
the commentaries of Sankara (b. probably A.D. 
788). Sankara is well aware of the difficulties in 
the way of reconciling the various views of the 
TJpanisads, and is further perplexed by the fact 
that as initi (‘revelation’) they all ought to have 
equal weight ; the bitter difficulty he overcomes 
by his classificAbion ol knowledge as of two kinds : 
a higher, the knowledge oi brahman, and a lower, 
including all that is not this metaphysical know- 
ledge. He then investigates the cause of ignor- 
ance (avidya), and concludes that it is to be 
sought in the knower. The phenomenal world is 
considered real so long as the unity of the dtman 
is not realized, just as the creations of a dream are 
thought to be real till the dreamer awakes. Just 
as a magician {mdyavin) causes a phantom, having 
no existence apart from him, to issue from his 
body, so the dtman creates a universe which is a 
mere mirage and in no way afieots the self. It is 
through mdyd that plurality is perceived where 
there is really only the dtman. Multiplicity is only 
a matter of name and form, which are the creations 
of ignorance, being neither the dtman nor different 
from it, through the power of illusion {mdydSakti), 
The Highest One manifests himself in various ways 
by avidya as a magician assumes various forms by 
his wiles. Sankara further defines two kinds of 
existence, empirical and metaphysical, for the 
first time emphasizing clearly a distinction which 
seems, however, to be knoivn even in the Upanisads. 
The phenomenal universe is a fact of consciousness, 
and therefore has a sorb of existence ; all experi- 
ence is true so long as the knowledge of the 
dtman is not attained, just as the experiences in a 
dream are real to the sleeper, until he awakes. 

‘ . . . Therefore before the coniiclousness of identity nith 
hrahman ia aroused, all worldly actions are Justified ' (on Feddn- 
tasutrat, ii. i. 1‘21). 

In spite of the discussion that has raged round 
it since Sankara’s time, the doctrine of mdyd as 
enunciated by him still holds the field in India 
to-day and, as one of the fundamental doctrines 
of his Advaitist school, pervades the philosophy of 
the great mass of thinkers in India. 

LnKnATUEE. — P. Deussen, Tht Philosophy of (he Upani- 
chads, Enf;. tr., Edinburgh, 1000, pp. 220-239, The System of the 
Vedanta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1012, pp. 100, IS", 228, etc. , Xachved. 
Phitosophie derinder, Leipzig, 190S, pp. 24, S5, 472, 001 ; A. E. 
Gough, The Philosophy of the ^ ’ ' "• ■ ■ 

46-60, 235 IT. ; Madhavachary: 

E. B. Cowell and A. E. Got , . : 

Xachved. Phil. p. 182 St. ; Gauijapada, hldnddhyopani^atkli. 
rikd, tr. Deussen, Scchzig Vpanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1807, 

p. rs" " ■ ■' V 

G.i, ■ ■ ■ . 

d- < . 


1800; Sadananda, Veduntasara, tr. Q. A. Jacob*, London, 
1889, Deussen, Xachved. Phil. p. 039 IT. ; P. Max MUllor, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 157, 102, 185, 
807, 457 ; Prnbliu Dutt Shastri, Pocirine of MSyd, do. 1911. 
For mdyd aa held by a modem VedOntist sec Max Milllor, 
Pdmakrishna, his Info and Sayings, London, 1893, nos. 25, 
45, 04, 71, etc. Cf. also ‘ Literature ’ at artt. ApvJlIt.i, Atmas, 
Dpakisaps, VEbSinA. j. Allas. 

MAYANS. — ^The territory of what is now the 
Republic of Guatemala, adjoining parts of the 
Republic of Honduras and of the iMexican States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, was inhabited in ancient times, as it is 


to the present day, by a number of different tribes, 
speaking allied idioms and forming a linguistic 
family usually designated as ‘Mayan,’ from the 
name of its most conspicuous members, the people 
of Yucatan. This population is to be regarded as 
the second of the great culture-nations of Mexico 
and Central America, equal to the Mexicans in 
material and intellectual civilization and in some 
ways surpassing them, but, unfortunately, much 
less known than the Mexicans, as regards the 
special traits of their civilization, their history, 
and the elements of their daily life. The chief 
ancient monuments in Central America — Palenque 
in Chiapas, Menche Tinamit on the Usumacinta 
river, Quirigua in Guatemala, Conan in Honduras, 
Uxmal and Chich’en Itzd in Yucatan — are the 
work of members of that family. They were the 
great astronomers and mathematicians who cal- 
culated the duration of the revolution of Venus 
and, perhaps, of other planets as well, and were 
wont to mrite down and nandle numbers exceeding 
a million. They had elaborated a system of hiero- 
glyphic writing far superior to that of the hlexi- 
cans, but only partially deciphered as yet. They 
were unexcelled in the apprehension and reproduc- 
tion of living forms of animals and men. As a 
whole, their civilization and their religion were 
closely allied to those of the Mexicans. 

In their religious practices they -were not so 
sanguinary as the Mexicans, human sacrifices 
being much leas numerous and in many cases being 
replaced by the killing of do^s. They resembled 
the Mexicans in their metnods of prayer and 
oflerings, fasting, and torture, and in ]>iercing 
their ears and tongues and drawing threads through 
the holes. They also sacrificed living animals by 
fire to the god of fire, and in some places tortured 
themselves by running with naked leet over burn- 
ing coals. 

Like the Mexicans, the Mayans divided the year 
into eighteen periods of twenty days eacli, and they 
also commenced their ceremonies early in the year, 
in our month of January, by renewing all kinds of 
ceremonial utensils — incense-bumers, clay-idols, 
and the like. This feast was called Ocna, and was 
devoted to the chac, the gods of labour, i.c. the 
rain-gods. When they had to make a new wooden 
image or, as they said, to create a god, the work 
began in the preceding months, and with great 

recautions (fasting, etc.), the artisans being con- 
ned to the house as long as the work went on. 
In March they had a great lire-ceremony, performed 
by the old men and directed to the rain-gods 
{chac) and to the old god Itzamnd, who may bo 
considered the god of life and the god of fire. 
This ceremony was called inpp-lcak, ‘ extinguish- 
ing the fire.’ They brought together every species 
of animal that was at hand ; and, after having 
kindled a great fire, they killed them by cutting 
the breasts and tearing out the hearts, which were 
cast into the flame. The larger animals, such as 
jaguars, pumas, caimans, were not so easily 
captured, so they made imitations of their hearts 
from copal, which was their incense, and threw 
these into the fire. The hearts having been con- 
sumed, the priests e.xtinguished the fire by pouring 
water from their jars upon it. This ceremony 
was intended to secure sufficient rain for tlie 
crops of the new year. Another ceremony was con- 
nected with this performance. They made a kind 
of terraced pyramid of stones, which seems to 
have been regarded ns an image of the clouds. 
The priests anointed the lowest step with mud and 
the upper ones with blue colour, invoking the chac 
and Itzamnd. This was, no doubt, another cere- 
mony for bringing rain. 

In April the cacao planters, xvho were also the 
great merchants, cacao being the staple merchan* 
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dise of ancient Central America, celebrated a great 
feast to the black god Ekohuah, the god of the 
caravans and the merchants, to the clw,c, and to 
Hobnil, the god of the bee-hives. They killed a 
dog of the spotted colour of the cacao-pod and 
offered blue iguanas, feathers of wild fowl, and 
incense. In the month of May there was another 
great feast, called Pacumchac, celebrated to Git 
chac coh, the god of war. It began with a five 
nights’ watch in the temple of the god of war, and 
during this time the war-chief, called nacom and 
elected for four years by the members of the 
tribe, was seated on a throne in the temple of the 

f od of war and venerated like a deity with incense- 
uming. The people performed a dance called 
holkon-oJcot, ‘warrior-dance.’ At the end of the 
five days they performed the fire-ceremony de- 
scribed above, after which the war-chief was taken 
in a solemn procession aU round the temple ; a dog 
was sacrificed, and the heart ofiered to the god. 
The heart was put into a bowl and covered by 
another bowl, after which the assistant priests 
dashed to pieces some great jars full of water — 
undoubtedly another ceremony intended to produce 
rain for the crops. A great banguet of mead and 
general drunkenness followed. The same banquets 
and drinking-bouts were repeated in the course 
of the next three twentieths in all the smaller 
villages. These feasts were called Zabacil than, 
and it is expressly stated that they were made in 
order that the new year might be a fertile one and 
bring rich crops. 

The month of July was reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the new year by the Yucatecans at the 
time of the conquest. The twentieth {uinal) in 
question was called Pop, ‘straw-mat,’ meanin" 
‘ dominion,’ ‘ reign.’ They swept their houses and 
the village streets and renewed all objects of 
domestic use — plates, jars, bowls, wooden chairs, 
garments, and the ■wrappings of their idols — throw- 
ing the old ones on the dust-heaps. The priests, 
who had fasted for one, two, or three months, 
eating only once a day and abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, assembled in the temple and kindled 
new fire by friction, twirling a wooden stick in the 
hole of another ; this new fire was put into the 
brazier before the idol, and all the priests and 
principal men burned incense with it to the idol. 
In the following months all the professional instru- 
ments of the different classes of the people — the 
books of the priests, the implements for casting 
lots and the fetishes of the doctors, the weapons 
of the hunters, and the fishing-nets of the fisner- 
men — were consecrated by anointing them with 
blue colour. This feast was called Focam. In the 
month of September the bee-keepers had a special 
feast at which they brought oflerings of incense 
and honey to their god Hobnil. In the month of 
October, called Xul by the Yucatecans, there was 
a great ceremony in the ■village of Mani, dedicated 
to the god Kukulcan, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the 
Yucatec translation of the Mexican god Quetzal- 
coatl, who was venerated as a culture-hero in 
Yucatan, some of the most important to^wns of the 
peninsula, Mayapan, and Chiclren Itzd, having been 
founded by Mexican emigrants. The last feast in 
the year, celebrated at the time of our months 
November and December, corresponded in a way 
to the Mexican Izcalli, ceremonies being performed 
lo promote tlio growth of the youth and to 
strengthen them. Contrary to the custom of the 
Mexicans, the Yucatecans performed very par- 
ticular and important ceremonies in the last five 
days of the year, which they called xma Tcaba kin, 
‘ days "without name,’ i.e. ‘ unlucky ’ days, the 
names of which it is dangerous to pronounce. On 
these days they set up in the midst of the village 
the image of the deity that was to govern the 


coming year, this god being one of four ■who cone- 
sponded to the four cardinal points and followed 
each other in turn. These gods were : (1) for the 
east and the years corresponding to the east. Ah 
bolon tz’acab, the god of fertility ; (2) for the north 
and the years corresponding to the north, Knch 
ahau, the sun-god ; (3) for the west and the years 
corresponding to the west, Itzamnd, the old god, 
the moon-god and the god of fire ; (4) for the south 
and the years corresponding to the south, Uacmitun 
ahau, the ‘ lord of the six under worlds,’ the god 
of the dead. A number of different ceremonies and 
ofierings were performed in honour of these gods, 
and the evil that was to befall the village, accord- 
ing to the character of the new year and of the 
heavenly quarter corresponding to the god thereof, 
was taken, represented by the figure of a demon, 
out of the village in the direction of the coming 
year. 

The priests were called ah-kin, ‘ lords of days,’ 
i.e. ‘lords of day-signs,’ ‘dealers in prognostics,’ 
‘ sooth-sayers.’ They were the leaders and teachers 
of the people — the learned men whose principod 
occupation was with books, pictographs, and all 
the traditional knowledge embodied in them. 
There is one marked difference between Mexican 
and Mayan priesthood: in Yucatan the office of 
sacrificer (nacom), who had to kill the victim, ^vns 
not a highly honoured one, whereas in Mexico 
the highest priests and — in extraordinary celebra- 
tions, such as the inauguration of a newly-built 
temple — the kings themselves acted as saorificers. 

liiTBRATTOE. — Diego ds Landa, Relacion d* la» eosat dt 
Yucatan, ed. D. Juan de Dios do In Rada y Deigndo, Madrid, 
1884 ; Diego Ldpez de Cogolludo, Los tres Siglos ds la 
dcminaeion espailola en Yucatan, Campeche, 1842 ; E. Seler, 
GesammcUe Abhandlungcn zur amerik. Sjrraeh- und Aller^ 
tumsktmde, i., Berlin, 1902, iii., do. 1908 ; T. A. Joyce, Jfeiv 
ean Arehteology, London, 1914. EDDABD SELEK. 


MAZANDARAN. — The Persian region of 
Mdzandaran,^ or Tabaristan, is bounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and on the south by the 
AJburz Mountains, and e.xtends from AstarSbaa m 
the east to the Pul-i-Rfld in the west. _ The "windB 
from the Caspian bring abundant rain, and the 
country is heavily wooded, in contrast to the and 
regions south of the Alburz. The climate is de- 
cidedly unhealthy, and the difficulty of access to 
the country, increased by lack of good roads, hM 
combined with Mazandaran’s insalubrity to exclude 
it from any generous share in the progress ol Persia. 
It is to these disadvantages that the district owes 
its place in the history of religion in IrSn. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of MazandarSn 
know nothing beyond the statement of Strabo 
(p. 516 ; cf. 520) that it was their custom to ‘give 
their married women to other men after they 
themselves had had two or three children by 
them.’ The Bundahishn (xv. 28) has a fantastic 
tradition of their origin, and the Dinkari (K. xxi. 
19) describes them as filthy and dwelling in holes. 

In regard to the latter point, we may “at tuMusi 
(Shdh-ndmah, tr. A. G. and E. Warner, I^ndon, 1005 ff., d. 
makes the MazandaranI White Div inhabit a cavera, alth ,, 
one thinks involuntarily of the repeated Avesta statcm^t t 
demons hide under earth or dweU in caves (Ys. Ir. 16 , 

81 ; Vend. iii. 7, 10). . j fl,o 

In the Avesta MazandarSn is the abo^ oy ne 
Mazainya daevas, concerning whom E- ”. i ^ 
(SBE xviii. [1882] 93, n. 10) expresses the general 

I The meaning of the name Mazandaran is 
old native etjunology (Ibn Isfandiyar. tr. B™wne, P. I 1 
it a later term of ‘Muzandarun, 'within ramounte^am^ 
Muz- (so also Gurzon, Persia, i. 354 f. ; 

[Zend-Avesta, ii. 373, n. 321J is H 

ably means ‘Land of the Mkzan Gate (T. 

[1904)178, n. 1) “ ' ' ' 

8tiln (on coins) ( 

the land of the , 

of Diodorus (n.li. 3) and Athenams (442 B ; — ''iUi 

p. 129). F. Windischmann’a identlficatiM of 
&edia (^oroasfr. Stud., BerUn, 1863, p. 229) was wronff- 




mazandaran 
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vdew whevi he Bays that ‘these demons were, no 
doubt, merely idolaters,’ while M. N. Dhalla 
{Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, pp. 8, 160) 
sees in them the nomads of Mazandaran and_Gila.n, 

‘ who poured down in ^eat numbers and pillaged 
the possessions of the Iranians.’ A number of the 
Avesta references to the Mazainya daevas mve no 
information as to their nature or habitat ( Ivii. 
17, 32; Vend. ix. 13, x. 16, xvii. 9f.). We have, 
however, more precise indications as to their loca- 
tion in the account of the threefold sacrifice by the 
hero Haoshyangha Paradhata on Mt. Hara to 
ain the victory over ‘ two-thirds of the Mazainyan 
emons’ (Yt. v. 22. ix. 4, xv. 8. xix. 26), for Hara 
for, as it is also crtlled in the Avesta, Hara Bere- 
zaiti, ‘lofty Hara’) is generally — and probably 
correctly — identified with Alburz, though construed 
in a mytholo^cal, rather than a geographical, 
sense {e.g., Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskiinde, i. 191, 
463, 482 ; Darmesteter, i. 101, n. 28 ; K. Geldner, 
GlrP ii. 38, and especially Geiger, Ostirun. Kultur, 
pp. 42-46), and the ‘peak ’ (taera, Yt. xv, 7 ; cf. 
xii. 25 ; Bund. v. 4 ; Ys. xlii. 3) of Hara is probably 
Mt. Damavand (Geiger, loc. cit.). The identifica- 
tion of Mazan (the noun from which Mazainya is 
derived) with Mkzandaran is also made by Nerio- 
sangh (c. A.D. 1200), who, in his Skr, paraphrase of 
the Pahlavi version of the Yasna,^ renders ‘ Ma- 
zainya’ by ‘Majandara’ or ‘ MajandaradeSiya’ 
(Ys. Ivii. 17, xxvii. 1, Ivii. 32). 

Closely associated with the Mazainya daevas are 
the Varenyan daevas and dregvants, or ‘ adherents 
of the Lie demon ’(Yf. xxvii. 1; Yt. v. 22, xiii. 
137, XV. 8, xix. 28 ; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33 ; Yt. X. 97, xiii. 71, and Vend, x, 14 are un- 
important in this connexion). The land of Varena 
was the fourteenth heat created by Ahura Mazda, 
hut Angra Mainyu cursed it with ‘untimely in- 
firmities and non- Aryan over-lords’ (Vend, i. 17).* 
It was ‘four-eared’ (cathru-gaosha, i.e. four-sguare 
or quadrangular [I] ; cf, Darmesteter, ii. 14, n. 38), 
and was the birthplace of the hero ThraCtaona or 
FaridOn, who overcame Ari Dahaka ( Vend. i. 17 ; 
Yt. V. 33) — a tale which was discussed at length 
in the lost Suthar Nash of the Avesta (Dlnlairt, 
rx. xxi. 17-24 ; cf. also Vin. xiii. 9, ix. xxii, 4).* 
The location of Varena is a matter of some dispute. 
It was certainly near 'Tabaristan (Spiegel, i. 645), 
but is hardly to be identified with the modem village 
of Verek, south of Skri, as argued by Spiegel (i. 
72, n. 2, 646) and F, Justi (Handb. dcr Zend- 
sprache, Leipzig, 1864, p. 270 [with earlier litera- 
ture], GIrP ii, 404). Equally uncertain is the 
view of C. de Harlez (Ar^^s^a trad., lifege, 1875-77, 
i. 87, n. 2) that it was the modem Kirman. 
A. V. W. Jackson (GIrP ii. 663) and Dhalla (loco, 
citt.) identify it with Gllkn, and Darmesteter (ii. 
14, n. 38) with Tabaristan or Dailam. Tabaristau 
was formerly preferred by Geiger (O^firan, Kultur, 
pp. 127 f., 184) ; his later view (GIrP ii. 391), 
identifying Varena with the Caspian Gates, seems 
scarcely an improvement. Neriosangh was ignorant 
of the meaning of the term, for he renders Varenya 
by vibhramalMra, ‘confusing,’ and kdma, ‘love’ 
(on Yt. L 19 ; Fs. xxvii. 1), confounding the epithet 
with the later Pahlavi Vareno, the demon of lust 
(Jackson, ii. 660, 663 ; Darmesteter, iL 373, n. 
33 ; L. C. CasarteUi, Philosophy of_ the Moizda- 
yasnian Bcligion under the Hassanids, Bombay, 

iwith these ‘non-Aryan over-lords’ Geiger (p. 186, n. 2) 
compares the 'Avoptovat, a tribe dwelling along tlie Caspian 
(Strabo, pp. 60" {., 6U ; cf. W. Tomosohek, In Pauly-Wissowa, 
L 2003 ; F. Andreas, ib. 2195). 

9 In a Turt&n fragment Ari Dnhika, who was Imprisoned in 
Damavand, is called * Moran.' The adjective has thus for been 
found in two other passages, but in both cases the accompany- 
ing names ore iUe^ble (O. Salemonn, Slanie^iriische Studien, 
L IPotrograd, IOCS] 95). For the local Muhammadan version, 
according to which Solomon imprisoned in Damirand the jtnnS 
who stole his ring, sec Ibn Isfandiyilr, p. S6. 


1889, pp. 91, 166). On the whole, Gilkn appears 
to be the most probable identification. 

It would seem that the legend of Haoshyangha 
refers to an early invasion of Mazandaran and 
Gflkn by Iranians, and their conquest of it, at 
least in part. This is home out by the local tradi- 
tion of the early 13tb cent,, for Ibn Isfandiyai 
(p. 15) held that 

* until tho time o( Jamshidlfcwas In the po?session of the demonu. 
He conf^uered them, and hade them level tho mountains with 
the plains, fill up the lakes, drain the fens into the eea, open 
up the country, and distribute the rivers and streams/ 

The Iranian religion found some place, at all 
events, in MazandarSn, for tradition sees in Spiti 
and Erezraspa, who are mentioned in Yt. xiii. 121, 
two pious men who came from Mazandaran to re- 
ceive the faith from Frashaoshtra, the father-in- 
law of Zarathnshtra (Dlnhart, IX. xxi. 17-24). 

In the Pahlavi texts the most interesting 
passage in the present connexion is found in the 
Shikand-gumanig Vijar (xvi. 28-36), which records 
a belief closely similar to tho frequent Gnostic 
concept of the entanglement of light in darkness 
combined with a touch of the Iranian heresy of 
Zarvanism. 

* The rain w-as the seed of the MJzandarana for tho reason 
that when the Mizandarans are hound on the celestial mhere, 
whose light is swallowed by them, and, in order to pass it from 
them through a new regulation, discrimination, and retention 
of the light of Time, the twelve glorious ones show the daughters 
of Timel to the household-attending male Marandarans, so 
that while the lust of those Mazandarans, from seeing them, is 
well suited to them, and seed is discharged from them, the 
light which is within the seed is poured on to the earth. Trees, 
shrubs, and grain have grown therefrom, and the light which 
is within the Mazandarans is discharged in the seed.' 2 

In the Shdh-ndmah Mazandaran is described 
uath little geoCTaphical accuracy (Naldeke, iL 
178), and the K^orgasSrs (‘Vulture-heads’), who 
are frequently mentioned as inhabiting the country, 
like the Sagsars (‘Dog-beads’), Buzgush (‘ (Scat- 
ears’), and Nannp5i (‘Strap-feet, 'Iaa>T6!ro5es’), 
betray the influence of pseudo-CaUistbenes upon 
Firdausi (NCldeke, ii. 146, n. 3). In his proper 
shape the king of Mazandaran had a boar’s head 
(Warner, ii. 76). The land itself was 

* The homo of warlook-divs and under opelb 
M’hich none bath power to loose ; . . . 

To go or e’en to think of going thither 
Is held unlucky 1 ' (ib. 88/.). 

Nevertheless, ib was invaded unsuccessfully by 
Kai Kaos and successfully by Rustam (ib. 30-4i, 
42-44, 67-78), one of the great achievements of the 
latter being the slasdng of tho ‘White Demon,' 
whom Warner (ii. 27 f.) holds to he a peisonifica- 
tion of the Mazandaranis, rendered pale by the 
unhealthiness of their climate. This ‘White Div ’ 
was 

• mountain-tall, 

With shoulders, breast, and neck ten cords across ’ (ib. 65). 

The magic exercised by the ‘ White Div’ against 
Kai ICaus reads like a description of a severe hail- 
storm (ib. 40) ; the only other point worth noting 
is that his blood cured failing sight (ib. 62). 

Even in the Arab period Mkzandaran remained 
imperfectly Islamized. As late as the 10th cent, 
many of the inhabitants of Dailam and Gilkn were 
‘plunged in ignorance’ (».e. heathenism), and some 
were Magians, this being particularly the case 
with those in the mountains, valleys, fortresses, 
and other inaccessible places (Maamdl, Prairies 
Tor, ed. and tr. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet 
de Conrteille, Paris, 1861-77, ix. 5). It was a 

J The zodiacal sipna, appointed ns celestial leaders by Ahnm 
Mazda (Dina-{-3/d«i6y-J-AVa(, viit IS). 

2 According to Darmesteter (ii. STB, n. 32) and West 
(GIrP li. 110), the Pahlavi J dmdtp-Ttdmak raises the quekion 
whether the Mazandarknis were demons or men, and where 
their souls went after death, the reply being that they were 
all men, that some of them followed the religion of Ahura 
Mazda and others the law of Angra Mainyu, ana that most ol 
them went to heaven ; hut the text, ns edited and translated by 
J. J, Modi (Bombay, 1903), contains no statement whatever or 
this matter. 
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centre of the Hurramite and Zaidite sects of 
Muhammadanism (ib. vi. 188, vii. 117 ; cf. also 
Ibn Isfandiyar, pp. 158, 189-193). 

The Zaidites call for no special remark, but the 
gurramites may be briefly described, ns being one 
of the many attempts at religious syncretism in 
W. Asia. 

The exact meaning of the name is not absolutely certain. It 
Is usually explained as from Pers. xiirram, ‘ cheerful ’ (f.«. 
‘ Epicurean ’ ; so T. Haarbriicker, in his note to his tr. of 
al-Shahrastani’a Religionspartheien und Philosophensdmlen, 
Halle, 1850-61, ii. 410, and Fliigel, ZDilQ x.xiii. 531, note), 
but it has also been derived from the town of Qurram near 
Aidabn, which appears to have been an ancient centre of 
ilazdakite teaching (A. JI filler, Islam, Berlin, 1SS5, i. 605, note). 
The present writer is inclined to trace the term to the name of 
Slazdak's wife, 5iurramah, who, after her husband’s execution, 
fled to Ray, where she carried on a successful propaganda of 
JIazdakite heresy, calling her teachings Sitrram-din (cf. also 
0. Schefer, Chrestomalhie persane, Paris,”lS83-S5, i. 170-175, 
where the relevant passage of Kitdb al-Siydssat 

(ed. and tr. in full by Schefer, Paris, 1893] is given in text and 
translation ; for the JIazdakite heresj- see art. Mxzdab). 

The gurramites were divided into the llabakiyah 
and Mazyariyah (the latter also called hluham- 
mirah, ‘ red-bad ged ’). While there is abundant 
material regarding the r61e played for more than 
twenty years (815-838) in Tabaristan by Babak 
(the Arabic spelling of the Iranian name PSpak),* 
as well as by Mazyar,“ for a knowledge of the 
special features of their sects we have only two 
sources — the Fihrist of Muhammad ihn Ishaq al- 
Nadlm (written in A.D. 987-988, ed, G. Fliigel, 
Leipzig, 1871-72, pp. 342. 30-344. 18, tr. Browne, 
Lit. Hist. pp. 324-327) and the Tabsir ft al-din 
via-tamyiz m-firqat al-najiyat 'an al-firay al-hdli- 
km of Abu-1-Mu?afiar Taliir ibn Muhammad al- 
Isfaraini (t A.D. 1078 ; the passage in question is 
ed, by Fliigel, ZD MG xxiii. 533, note).^ 

From tho Fihrist we learn that BSbak was the natural son of 
an oil-seller who migrated from Ctesiphon to tho village of 
BUal-abadh, not far from ArdabU and Arrajan, and married, after 
an illicit amour with her, a one-eyed woman who later became 
the mother of Babak. One day, while the boy was asleep, his 
mother saw a drop of blood under each hair on his breast and 
head, and from this she inferred that ho ‘ was destined for some 
glorious mission.' B.’ibak later entered the service of Jilvidan,4 
a Hurrami leader, and, when the latter died, in consequence of 
a wound received from the rival Hurrami chieftain, Abu ’Irarilm, 
Javidan’s wife, who had engaged in an intrigue with Babak, and 
who had concealed from tho public the news of her husband’s 
death, told her lover that she would tell Javidan’s followers 
that he had decided to die and cause his spirit to pass into 
Babak, who was to slay the present rulers, restore tho Jlazda- 
kites, and enrich his adherents. The plan was completely 
successful, and Babak became the acknowledged le.adet of the 
sect, claiming to be God incarnate. After this, Babak's mistress 
‘ called lor a cow, and commanded that it should be slain and 
flayed, and that its skin should bo spread out, and on the skin 
she placed a howi filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which she placed roundabout the bowl. Then she called them, 
man by man, and bade e.ach of them tread the skin with his 
foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it in the wine, and eat it, 
saying, " I believe in thee, O Spirit of Bdbak, as I believe in the 
spirit of JAwlddn ” ; and that each should then take the hand 
of Bdbak, and do obeisance before it, and kiss it,’ She then 
‘brought forth food and wine to them, and seated Bdbak on her 
bed, and sat beside him publicly before them. And when they 
had drunk three draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and 
offered it to Bdbak, and he took it from her hand, and this was 
their marriage ’ (Browne, p. 327). 

It is tlnis clear that Babak held the doctrines of 
hnhil (the incarnation of God in human form), 
iandsuh (passing of the soul from one body to 
another), and rifah (reincarnation), so that he be- 
longed to the ‘immoderate’ Shi'ites as described 
by al-Shahrastani (tr. Haarbriicker, i. 199 fF. ; cf. 
Browne, p. 328). - He appears to have been hostile 
to Islam, for Ibn Isfandiyar states (p. 153) that he 
‘ ordered the Muhammadan mosques to be destroyed 
and all traces of Islam to be removed.’ It is 
doubtful whether he was of Persian origin, for, 
according to the Fihrist, his father sang songs ‘ in 

r See the references given by Browne, Lit, Hist, p, 323, n, 3 ; 
0. Huart, in El L [1013] 547, and Justi, Iran. Jlamenbueh, Jlar- 
burg, 1895, p. 242. 

3 Justi, p. 202. 

3 On al-Isfardini see Haji Khalfa, ed. and tr. Fliigel, Leipzig, 
1835-53, ii. 183, no. 2390 ; cf. also Haarbriicker, ih 378 If. 

4 Cf. Justi, p. 113. 


the Habatean tongue,’ and Babak’s oira tontme 
‘was cramped by outlandish speech’ (see, further 
Browne, loc. cit.). ’ 

To this information al-Isfaraini adds that the 
Mazyariyah ‘appealed to the religion of the 
Muhammirah,’ and he says : 

‘ By night tho Babakiyah in those mountains [of Tabaristan] 
agree upon every kind of depravity with women and flute- 
playing, etc. ; and therein [i.e. at night] the men and the 
women agree together. Then the lamps and fires are extin- 
guished, and every one of them rises up to one of the women 
who chances to sit with him. And these gurramivah assert 
that in the Ignorance they had a king named Sharvin,! whom 
they deem greater than the prophets; and when they mourn 
for the dead, in his name they pay tears and lamentations, 
(even) their grief for him. ' 2 

It is clear that the Babakiyah were only a later 
phase of the sect founded by Mazdak, but in a 
degenerate form, marred by the cruelty which 
characterized the career of Babak, who is said to 
have slain at least 255,500 persons during his years 
of power. 

LirnRATORB. — F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumshmde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 66-70, 685-592 ; W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kvilui 
im AUsrtum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 42-45, 124 f., 127 f., 184, 
187; J. Marquart, ErCinSahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 129-135; G. N. 
Curzon, Persia, and the Persian Question, London, 1892, i. 
354-389 (with abundant references to earlier travellers); G. 
Meigunoff, 0 yuznomit berege kaspiiskago morya, Petrograd, 
1863(Germ. tr.by J. T. Zenker, Las sudliche V/er des kaspischen 
Jleeres, Leipzig, 186S) ; B. Dorn, Muham. Quellen zur Gesch. 
der sdd. Kiistenldnder des caspisehen iUeres, 4 vols., Petrograd, 
1850-58 (edd. of the local historians Zahir al-Din [cf. also 
H. Eth6, OIrP ii. 362], 'Ali ibn Sams aJ-Din, 'Abd al-Fattat 
FUmanl, and a volume of miscellaneous extracts) ; Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Isfandiyar, Hist, of tabaristan, abridged tr. 
by E. U. Browne, London, 1905; G. Fliigel, ‘ Blbek, seine 
Abstammung und erstes Auftreten,’ ZDMG xxiu. [1869] 631- 
642; E. G. Browne, Liferury Hist, of Persia fromthe Earliest 
Times till FCrdaml, London, 1002, pp. 323-331. JIuch early 
literature on the history of the country has been lost— e.j., 
‘An ibn Muljammad ai-Madaini’s 0th cent. Fook of^ ths 

Pictoricsof the fountains of tabaristan and Bookof Tabaristan 

in the Days of Eaiid, mentioned in the Fihrist, 103. 15. For 
the JIazandar.ani dialect see W. Geiger, OlrP i. ii, [1901] 
345 ff. (with copious references to earlier literature). 

Louis H. Gray, 

MAZDA,— See Ormazd. 

MAZDAK.— I. History.— Mazdak, son of Bam- 
dadh, a Persian (probably a native of SMiana), wm 
the leader of a communistic sect which towards 
the end of the 5th cent. A.D. became a forniidable 
power in the Sasanian empire. According to some 
accounts, the original founder of the sect was a 
certain Zaradusht, son of Khurragnn,* on whose 
behalf Mazdak is said to have carried on propa- 
ganda among the populace, hut in any case it WM 
under Mazdak that the sect first gained import- 
ance. His temporary success was largely due to 
the state of anarchy then prevailing in Persia. 
The emperor Kawadh, who ascended the thrime m 
A.D. 488, finding himself opposed by tho nobility 
and the influential Zoroastrian priesthood, entered 
into a close alliance with the arch-heretic and em- 
braced his revolutionary doctrines. The goveramg 
classes were strong enough to depose Kawadh in 
favour of his brother Jamasp ; hut after his restora- 
tiou, which took place a few years later, the power 
of the Mazdakites continued to increase, 

Kawadh does not seem to have supported them 
very actively. In the concluding years oi hm 
reign a bitter struggle was waged over the sn • 
cession, which the Mazdakites endeavoured 
secure for one of Kaw^dh’s sons who was devotea 
to their cause, while the Zoroastrian priests, 
agreement with the emperor himself, regar 

1 See Juati, p. 290. , . ,i„„n,hlch 

2 Perhaps we may compare the nootun^ TSrthoIomae, 
theOathiU polemize (Fa. x^ii. 10. xlvi.i. 10 ; cf. 

Gatha's des Awesta, Strassburg, 1905, p. S3 f. , J. H- 
Earlg Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. ^ith- 

however, it woa merely a current bit of acandaloua g P 
out much lonndation. _ -i,. .Sirrlao 

3 The JIazdaldtea are called ZaradushtakJn m 
Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. W, Wnght, 

1882, } 20. 
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prince Khusrau as the presumptive heir to the 
throne. The course of the events which culminated 
in the massacre of Mazdak together wth many 
thousands of his followers is uncertain. According 
to the narrative of a Persian official who was con- 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
Timotheus (Joannes Malalas, in P(? xcvii. 654; 
Theophanes, ib. cviii. 395), Kawadh pretended to 
yield to the Mazdakites, and, having appointed a 
day for his abdication, caused his soldiers to cut 
down all the Mazdakites who had assembled with 
their wives and children in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon to witness the ceremony ; he then gave 
orders that the surviving members of the sect 
should be seized and burned, and that their 
property should be confiscated. Most Muham- 
madan writers place this massacre in the reign 
of Khusrau, but tbe truth appears to be that, 
although it was carried out under Khusrau’s direc- 
tion and probably at his instigation, it preceded 
his accession (A.D. 531) by two or three years. 
NSldeke assigns it to the end of 628 or the nemn- 
ning of 529 {Gcsch. der Perser und Aralerzur Zcit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 465). The ruthless 
energy displayed by Khusrau on this occasion 
earned for him, it is said, the title of Anflsbak- 
ruban (Anusharwan, Ntislurwan), i.e. ‘he of im- 
mortal spirit,’ and the further measures which he 
took were so eflectual that henceforward the 
Mazdakites vanish from history. That they were 
entirely exterminated is scarcely credible. Tltere 
is some ground for the suggestion that Mazdak’s 
ideas maintained themselves in secret and found 
expression in various Antinomian sects which 
arose in Persia during the Muhammadan period (for 
an account of one of these see art. Mazandarah). 

2 . Doctrine.— It must be remembered that tlie 
whole of our information concerning Mazdak is 
derived from hostile sources. The epitaph written 
by an intolerant sacerdotal caste over heretics who 
had brought it to the verge of destruction may 
fairly be summed up in the words ‘ de mortuis nil 
nisi malum ’ ; and, unfortunately, we have nothing 
from the Mazdakite side to set against the biased 
narrative of our Zoroastrian and Christian auth- 
orities. On the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that they have altogether obscured the essential 
character of Mazdakism, however they may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented it in detail. Its 
socialistic basis is well described in the following 
passage of Tabari (Leyden ed., 1879-1901, i. 893. 
Ilf., translated by Noldeke, op. cit, p. 164) : 

' Among the commands which he [Mazdak] laid upon the 
people and earnestly enjoined was this, that they should possess 
their property and {amUies in common ; It was, he said, an act 
of piety tlittt was agreeable to God and would bring the most 
excellent reward hereafter ; even if he had laid no religious com- 
mandments upon them, yet the good works with which God 
was well pleased conslstca in such copartnership.' 

In another passage (Tabari, i. 885. 19f. =N6Ideke, 
op. cit. p. 141) we read -. 

‘ They [the Mazdakites] asserted that God placed the means 
of subsistence (arznj) in the world In order that His servants 
miglitsbarethem in common, but men had wronged one nnotlier 
in that respect. The Mazdakites said that they would take from 
the ricli for the benefit of the poor, and give back to those who 
had little their due portion at the expense of those who had 
much ; and they declared that he who possessed more than his 
share of wealth, women, and properly had no better right to 
it than any one else. Tlie mob eagerly seized this opportunity, 
. . . and tile Mazdakites became so powerful that they used to 
enter a man's house and forcibly deprive him of his dwelling, 
his womenfolk, and his property, since it was impossible for him 
to oOer resistance. . . . Soon things came to such a pass that 
the father did not know his son nor the son his father.' 

While tbe principle that every man is entitled 
to possess an equal amount of property involves 
logically and practically copartnership, tbe re- 
moval of class distinctions, and tbe abolition of 
marriage, it may be asked from what point of view 
tile principle itself was regarded oy Mazdak, 
whether these results of its application formed 


part of his programme, and how far they were 
achieved by his followers. To take the lost ques- 
tion first, Khusrau, in his speech to the priests 
and nobles after his coronation (T.ahari, i. 806. 15 f. 
=Nbldeke, qp. cit. p. 160 f.), dwcUs upon the min 
of their religion and the heavy losses which they 
had incuneo. The systematic regulations which 
he made for the purpose of compensating the 
sufferers, establishing the position of children of 
doubtful origin, etc., show that the social revolu- 
tion must have developed considerably, and that 
the upper classes bore the brunt of it. Our authori- 
ties give great prominence to tliis aspect of 
Mazdakism, and they are justified in doing so. 
Mazdak was not a philosopher, like Plato, content 
to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic State. He was a militant social reformer, 
but he was something more. N Sldeke has remarked 
that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the 
organized socialism of modem times is its religions 
cliaracter, a peculiarity in which it resembles all 
Oriental movements of the same kind {op, cit. p, 
4.59 ; of. his art. ‘ Orientalischer Socialismus,’ in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 1879, p. 284 f.). 'This 
character is preserved in the hostile Zoroastrian 
tradition. Mazdak’s asceticism — he is said to have 
forbidden the slaughter of cattle for food — ^gave 
offence to the orthodox, who saw in him ‘ the 
ungodly fasting Ashemaogha’ (Pahlavi commen- 
tary on Vendiddd, iv. 49 ; SBE iv.® [1895] 48). 
The passages from Tabari translated above, and 
still more the epic nairative of Firdausi (Shah- 
ndmah, ed. Turner Macau, Calcutta, 1829, p. 
1611 f.), which reflects the sentiments of the priest- 
hood, bring out quite clearly the fact tliat Mazdak 
identified his doctrines of equality and fraternity 
with the religion of Zoroaster in its original iin- 
corrupted form. 

*I will cstahlisb this [communism] In order that the pure 
religion 

May he made manitest and raised Irom obscurity. 

Whoever follows any religion except this. 

May tbe curse of God overtake that demon (dSv) 1 ' 

{Shdh-nAmah, p. 1013, line US.), 

• Five things turn a man from rigliteouaness ; 

The sage cannot odd to these five : 

Jealousy, anger, vengeance, need. 

And the fifth one that masters him is covetousness. 

If thou prevail against these five demons, 

The way of the Almighty will bo made manifest to thee. 
Because of these five, we possess women and wealth, 

Which have destroyed the good religion in the world. 

Women and wealth must be in common, 

If thou dcsirest that the good religion should not he harmed. 
These two (women and wealth) produce jealousy and covet- 
ousness and need. 

Winch secretly unite with anger and venge.anco. 

Tlio Demon (di») is alwaj’s turning the heads of the wise, 
Therefore these two things must be made common property' 

(i6.p, ICUjline IS.). 

Without claiming that Mazdak was animated by 
no other motives than those which his enemies 
attribute to him here, we may well believe that he 
regarded his communistic scheme as the only sure 
means of enabling mankind to attain tho object 
wliich Zoroaster had set before them, namelj', the 
defeat of the powers of darkness and the triumph 
of the spirit of light. The astonisliing success of 
his propaganda is to he explrfried by the force 
of his appeal to Persian idealism. Ho would 
not have gained extensive support for his social 
programino unless it had been, ostensibly if not in 
fact, tlie instrument by which he hoped to accom- 
plish a great religious reformation. In the main 
he appears to have held fast to Zoroastrianism, 
and no reliance can he placed on the statements of 
Bhahrastuni and later writers who credit him with 
cosmological speculations closely akin to those of 
MSni. 


UTERATURK.— ino pUllClpai rciercuwca w AlUEOaK WDICQ 

occur ID Greek, ^*riac, Pahlavi, Arabic, and Persian literature 
are wUected h}; T. Nbldeke, Gesch. der Perser xind Araber zur 
Zeitder Leyden, 187D, at tliebegInninK’of the fourth 

excursus, Ueber Mazdak und die Mazdakiten,’ p. 465 L, vrhlcb 
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MEAN— MEAN (Chinese) 


ia the best existing eource of information on the whole subject, 
and by E. G. Browne, in hia Literary Rist. of Persia, i., London, 
1902, p. 169. See also F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 232-2SS ; G. Rawlinson, TAe Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 342 f. ; ai-BirUni, The 
Chronoloyy of Ancient Nations, tr. 0. B. Snohau, do. 1879, 
p. 192 ; Shahrastani, tt. T. Hnarbruckor, Halle, 1850-61, i. 
29111.; Dabistdn, tr. D. Shea and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 
37217. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Meta- 
physics in Persia, London, 1908, p. 18 f. The collection of 
rivdyats of Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M. N, Unvila, ii. 214-230 
—the edition haa not yet been published) contains a long poem, 
written a.d. 1616, on JIazdak and Kawadh (briefly summarized 
by F. Bosenberg, Notices de litt. parsie, Petrograd, 1909, p. 61 f.). 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

MEAN. — The historic varieties of significance 
associated with this term are all evolved from the 
general idea of that which comes ‘ between ’ or in 
the ‘ middle.’ Hence the term has an implication 
of double relationship to two other terms, the 
primitive significance being that which is ‘be- 
tween’ two other things in reference to space or 
time.^ 

As subst. and as ad). * mean * entered Mid. Eng. from late Lat. 
medianus through O. Fr. moien. Mod. Fr. mot/en. The Lat. 
original medianus (like Eng. ‘ middle ’ through its A.S. original) 
is connected with one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
in human language. Both as subst. and as adj. ‘ mean,* in the 
sense here defined, is to be distinguished from adJ. ' mean ’ of 
A.S. origin {A.S. gemesne, O.H.O. gimeini. Mod. Oeim. geineine, 
akin to communis), which, originally signifying * general * or 
'common* to more persons than one, acquired the sense of 
* middling ’ or * moderate * and then of * low ’ in rank or quality, 
ethically inferior or ignoble, esp. ' avaricious * or ‘penurious.* 

The idea of the mean was given an ethical appli- 
cation by Aristotle (Eth. Nic. ii. 6-8), in wnose 
doctrine of virtue it holds the central place. Virtue 
consists in reasonable moderation, involving the 
avoidance, on the one side, of excess, and, on the 
other, of defect ; in this sense virtue holds an inter- 
mediate position, and may be said to be a mean. 
Hera the mean is not quantitative, and the notion 
of ‘ equal distance ’ from the extreme is not ap- 
plicable. Every habit or action may err by excess 
or defect; between these opposed extremes (e.g., 
Bpaairgs and det\la) stands that degree of activity 
which characterizes virtuous conduct (in this in- 
stance, arSpeta; cf. E(h. Nic. iii. 7, 

Its ‘distance’ from the extremes will depend on 
the nature of the agent in relation to that of the 
moral case before him, and is therefore to be deter- 
mined, not by any abstract considerations, but by 
the concrete rational judgment of the man of insight 
(<f)p6vipos [Eth, Nic. ii. 6, H07*]). 

This conception involves that of an adaptation or harmony of 
agent, act, and environment, similar to the harmony of parts 
displayed in a work of art ; in fact, it expresses the ossthotio 
aspect of virtue. Aristotle is aware that, in the strictly ethical 
sense, virtue is always opposed to vice, and is therefore always 
an * extreme ’ (ii. 6. 11, 1106l> 22; 17, 1107» 6; Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, il. 208). But, in laying 
stress on the sesthetio aspect, Aristotle is true to the Greek 
genius. The traditional Greek view of life made it natural that 
'moderation,* ‘measure,* and kindred conceptions should be 
appropriated to express excellence in life and action. 

The tjTiical Greek virtue is o-on^pomini (most inadequately 
rendered * temperance'), closely related to the traditional maxim 
HvSir ayav. Its opposite is vflpiv. In Homer the object of 
moral condemnation is of the nature of ‘excess,* ‘going too 
far*; above all, ‘wickedness’ is Uppis. In the case of the 
strong it is the insolence of brutality, especially in reference to 
the weak and the helpless ; in the low and the weak it is irrever- 
ence in the presence of something higher.^ When a man thinks 
of doing such things, he feels alSiit ', it he does them, the seen 
and unseen witnesses feel vipeois, ‘ righteous indignation.’ 

There is an application of the Aristotelian 
principle of the mean in the general theory of 
knowledge^ not, indeed, explicitly stated by Aris- 
totle, but implicit in much of his thinking, as in 
that of Plato ; it was made by Hegel into the first 
principle of thought and being in the applications 
of his Logic — his doctrine of thought as a dialecti- 
cally progressive movement through the meeting 

1 From the sense of ‘that which stands between two things,’ 
the ‘ mean * (or plural ‘ means,’ often used grammatically ns a 
singular) may be used for that which produces a result, or, more 
generally, for any resources capable of producing a result. 

^The case of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 4lU£r.) illustrates a form of 
Iflpit, portrayed in a specifically religious setting. 


of opposites — to the history of human thought and 
endeavour ; it is this that gives to his expositions 
of history all their strength and value, notwith- 
standing the excessively rigid formalism with 
which the principle is applied by him in certain 
cases. We can seldom find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposi- 
tion of which the higher truth springs; we can 
find only conflicting ivkpyeiai, streams of tendency, 
movements of thought. 

A movement involving truth mingled with error 
ia found in conflict with another movement, in- 
volving different truths mingled with different 
errors. What is required is a point of view aWe 
both the conflicting principles, from which to 
criticize them. This ia the true ‘middle way,’ 
found, not by taking what the two extreme views 
have in common, and disregarding all their differ, 
ences, but by finding a prmciple whieh eontains 
more truth than either of the extremes, not less 
truth. The value of the conflicts and oppositions 
of history is to suggest the need for these higher— 
or, to vary the metaphor, deeper — truths, and 
sometimes also to suggest the way to reach them. 

LiTBBATDaB. — Aristotlc, Eth. Nie. • A. S. Grant, Ethics o) 
Aristotle^, London, 1874, Essay iv. ; J. A. Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Oxford, 1892, 1. 193-199, 
202 f., 208-211, 472-476; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, 
London, 1888, ch. iii. (‘ Greece and the Harmony of Opposites'); 
Gilbert Murray, Rist of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1907, pp. 80 (f., 
264 ff. ; S. H. Mellone, Leaders of Religious Thought, London 
and Edinburgh, 1902, ch. L ; W. Wallace, Logic of HegeP, 
Prolegomena, Oxford, 1904, chs. xrri.-xxxii. For the Buddhist 
Echool of the mean see art, MlnaTiMiKAS. 

S. H. Mellone. 


MEAN (Chinese), — Outside of Greece, the 
theory of the mean received formal attention only 
in China, which produced the clapic Chung Yung, 
commonly known as ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
though more exactly rendered ‘ Equilibrium and 
Harmony ’ (see above, p. 90'’), .the anthorshiji of 
which is attributed to the grandson of Confucius, 
Tzli Sstt, who flourished in the 6th cent. B.O. 

Heaven has conferred a spiritual nature on man, 
and ‘ an accordance with this nature is called the 
path [of duty],’ which must never be abandoned 
(i. 1-2). The terms chung (‘equilibrium’) and 
yung (‘ harmony ’) are respectively absence of 
‘ stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy,’ and 
the state in which ‘ those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree’ (i- ^)‘ 
Therefore, ' let the states of equilibrium and har- 
mony exist in perfection, and a happy order will 
prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish ’ _(i. 6). According 
to Confucius himself, the superior man embodiM 
this ideal state, and ‘ perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean’ (ii. f.); yet some ere by 
exceeding it, and some by falling short of it (iv. 1) 
— only the sage is in perfect Iiarmpny with it 
(xL 3). As an example of the practical value ot 
chung yung, Confucius cites the course pur-sued by 
the emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.C., according to 
Chinese tradition), who questioned men, took 
hold of their two extremes, [determined] the Mean, 
and employed it in [his government of] the 
(vi.) ; but yet, in spite of all, ‘the course ot tne 
Mean cannot be attained to’ (ix.), a word, tne 
superior man ‘ stands erect in the middle, witnont 
inclining to either side ’ (x. 5) ; if he goes heyon 
the mean, he checks himself ; if he falls below it, 
he puts forth every effort to attain it (xiii. ^ 

Yet ‘ the path is not far from man (xui- U , 
but, even if ‘ common men and women, 
much below the ordinary standard o' 
can carry it into practice ; yet m its at 
reaches, there is that which even the sage m 

able to carry into practice ’ (xii. 2). 0°® ^ ni-moot 

from the path when he ‘cultivates to tbe atmo-t 
the principles of his mature, and exercises tn 
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the principle of reciprocity ’ (xiii. 3) ; and yet ‘ -were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would he found 
able to embrace it ; aud were he to speak of it in its 
minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to split it’ (xii. 2), ‘The superior man does 
what is proper to the station in which he is ; he 
does not desire to go beyond this. . . . The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is 
not himself,’ and, if ho fails in anything, he blames 
only himself (xiv. 1 f., 5). He advances in regular 
order from stage to stage (xv. 1), and constantly 
strives to advance and develop his virtuous nature 
that he may pursue the path of the mean (xxvii. 6). 

' TVlien occupying a high situation, he is not proud, 
and in a low situation, he is not insubordinate’ 
(xxvii. 7) ; and it is characteristic of the superior 
man, though ‘ appearing insipid, yet never to pro- 
duce satiety ; wmile showing a simple negligence, 
yet to have his accomplishments recognized ; while 
seemingly plain, yet to be discriminating’ (xxxiii. 1). 
Among the many virtues of Confucius, special men- 
tion is made of the fact that he never swerved from 
the mean (xxxi. 1). 

The remainder of the Chung Yung is devoted to 
laudation of filial piety, and to the duties of 
government, the obligation of absolute sincerity, 
the path of the sage, and the character of the ideal 
ruler — all of whiSi depend on the cultivation of 
chung yung. 

The mean is mentioned a number of times in the 
other Chinese Classics; e.q., the Yt King says 
(xlii. 3) that the ruler should ‘ be sincere and pur- 
sue the path of the Mean ’ ; hut these texts add 
nothing to the main discussion in the Chung Yung. 

LiTEiUTtrsB.— The Chung Yung Is most conveniently ed. and 
tr. by J. Legg’e, Chinest Classics, Hongkong and London, 
1801-78, 1. 240-293 (ol. also his Prolegomena to this vol., pp. 
85-66), and again tr. by him In SBE ixviii. [1835] 300-329. 

Louis H. Gkay. 

MECCA — Mecca (Arabic Makkah) is a city in 
Central Arabia, famous as the birthplace of Islam, ! 
and, except for a short period at tue commence- 
ment of the system, at all times its chief sanctuary. 
A variety of the name, Bakkah, occurs once in tlie 
Qur’an (iii. 90), and this is probably the earlier 
form, though the etymology is uncertain. The 
classical geographers, who devote considerable at- 
tention to Arabia, are apparently not acquainted 
with this settlement ; for the Makoraba of Ptolemy 
(VI. vii, 32) is derived from a ditl'erent root. The 
‘ Chronicles of Mecca,’ of which tlie earliest extant 
is by Azraqi (t 245 A.H.), so far ns they treat of 
the pre-Islamio period, are collections of fables, in 
the main based on the Qur’iin, but to some extent 
influenced by the later history also. It would 
appear that, when Islam arose, there were no 
chronicles in existence dealing with the affairs of 
Central Arabia, and for some generations the days 
of paganism were regarded with a sort of horror, 
which prevented the preservation of precise in- 
formation concerning them. 

The references to the city in the Qur’an throw 
little light on its early history. A sura incorpor- 
ated near the end of the collection (cv.) reminds 
the Prophet of the Oivners of the Elephant, who 
were destroyed by birds [abdbil), which flung at 
them stones of sijjil. The tradition interprets 
this as an expedition by Abyssinians against the 
Meccan sanctuary, miraculously frustrated, but it 
is possible that this story is an invention of cxe- 
getes, who coupled sum cv. with ovi,, which more 
decidedly deals with Mecca, and is itself a frag- 
ment, scarcely to bo construed in its present form. 
In it the Qnraish (the tribe in possession of the 
Meccan sanctuary) are adiuspd to worship the Lord 
of this House, who has given them food after 
hunger and safety after fear. These two pheno- 


mena, plenty and safety, are mentioned elsewhere 
in connexion Avith the Meccan sanctuary, the 
former as a result, it ivould seem, of visits from 
pilgrims, whereas the latter probably means safety 
for refugees; but the texts are not very clear. 
The sanctuary itself is called in the Qur’an either 
‘ the house,’ or ‘ the house of Allah, the Sanctuary,’ 
or the Ka’bah (a word said to mean no more than 
‘house,’ and perhaps the Ethiopic ivord for ‘ double,’ 

i. c. tivo-storeyed), or ‘ the place of prostration, the 
Sanctuary.’ "in iii, 90 f. it is called ‘ the first house 
established for mankind, blessed and a guidance to 
the worlds, containing manifest signs, the station 
of Abraham, and whoever enters it is secure.’ 
This would by itself imply that the Ka'bah was 
the first house ever built, as a model for all others, 
and that,Abraham took refuge there and made it 
his abode. Elsewhere (xiv. 40) Abraham states 
that he had settled his family by it (or in it) in 
spite of the sterility of the valley, in order that 
they might pray there regularly; and he prava 
that the town (and not the house only) might be 
secure. In xxii. 27 he is represented as doing in 
his time much the same as ivas afterwards done by 
Muhammad : he ivas told to purify the house for 
those that perform the four ceremonies called 
iawdf, standing, inclination, and prostration. In 

ii. 119 f. Ishmnel is coupled with Abraham; they 
laid the foundations of the house, and were told to 
purify it as before, the ceremony called being 
substituted for ‘standing.’ What may be inferred 
from these texts is perhaps that prior to Muham- 
mad’s time the Ka'bah was a sanctuary which en- 
joyed some popularity in part of Arabia, and that 
the right of sanctuary had to some extent been 
associated with the settlement of Mecca and ivith 
its inhabitants. The biography of the Prophet 
certainly implies that the ileccans had the very 
strongest obioction to bloodshed, and possessed 
little aptitude for warfare. The association of 
Mecca with Abraham is unlikely to have been 
earlier than the Prophet, except so far as the 
N. Arabian tribes were knoivn by monotheists, on 
the authority of Genesis, to bo descended from 
the patriarch. It seems clear, however, that the 
Ka'bah was only one of many sanctuaries which 
were visited, and, if the word hijjah, ivhich is used 
for ‘pilgrimage,’ be explicable from the Hebrew 
hiig, ‘draw round,’ the Arabian month ivhich is 
called after it is likely to mean ‘ month of going- 
round,’ i.c, the round of the sanctuaries, as opposed 
to the preceding ‘month of squatting' at home. 
The word technically used of going round the 
Ka'bah, tmvCtf, seems also to be properly used of 
going a round, as, c.g., is done by a sentinel, and 
this ceremony may be due to a confusion of tliought. 
The pilgrimage which became stereotyped in Islam 
involves A'isits to places which are likely to have 
been seats of distinct sanctuaries, some at a con- 
siderable distance from Mecca. 

The difficult sura cvi. speaks of ‘winter aud 
summer journeying,’ which is traditionally inter- 
preted of Meccan caravans, and in the biography 
of the Prophet these play an important part. The 
Muslim archreologists suppose that the Quraish, 
owing to their character as ‘Allah’s people,’ en- 
joyed immunity from attack, and so had special 
facilities for the carrj’ing trade. It Is not easy to 
reconcile this with the primitive conditions which 
very clearly prevailed in Mecca at the rise of Islam, 
and the complete ignorance which the Qur’an 
assumes for its inliabitants. If there be any truth 
in this carrying trade, it is likely to have been on 
a small scale. 

In the Qur’an Mecca is sometimes called ‘the 
Mother of the villages,’ i.c. the chief village ; else- 
where the number of the villages is given as two, 
Avhich the commentators suppose to mean Mecca 
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and Taif ; it is more probable that only Mecca is 
meant. Of walls we first hear in the reign of 
Muqtadir (A.D. 908-932), and these did not sur- 
round the settlement, which was naturally pro- 
tected by mountains, but merely blocked the 
passes. Snouck Hurgronje^ is probably right in 
thinking that the commimity first gathered round 
the well Zamzam, which furnishes a constant 
supply of brackish water. The tradition gives us 
the names of the tribes which formed the com- 
munity, but scarcely hints at any sort of municipal 
organization or government. Still more surprising 
is the absence of all mention of priests, such as 
we should have expected to be associated with a 
sanctuary. The wealth of the tribes is likely to 
have consisted mainly in camels, but other forms 
were probably Icnoivn ; visitors to the shrine have 
at all times had to pay more or less heavily for the 
privilege, and this source of wealth is, as we have 
seen, indicated in the Qur’an. We possess only 
casual notices of the amounts demanded in later 
times, bnt these indicate that the piety of pilgrims 
often afforded a considerable revenue. The Tatimid 
khalifs expected the governor of Mecca to make 
the pilgrim-tax his chief source of revenue ; besides 
this visitors’ fee, they had to pay for admission to 
the sanctuary, and those who brought goods had 
to pay import duty. Attempts were made by pious 
sovereigns to abolish these dues, but they had a 
tendency to revive, and their analogues doubtless 
existed in the period before the rise of Islam. 

Prior to the rise of Islam it would appear that 
some notions of Christianity had penetrated to 
Mecca, and the biographies of the Prophet profess 
to give us the names of persons who had either 
adopted that system or showed some leanings to- 
wards it. There appears to be no recollection of 
the existence of any Christian place of worship at 
any time in this city. The tradition represents 
the pagan inhabitants as tolerant towards religious 
innovators and dissentients, so long as the local 
beliefs and practices were not assailed ; but the life 
of such a community was so intimately bound up 
\vith the local relimon that it is difficult to suppose 
that dissent could remain quite immune from per- 
secution. 

There is reason for thinking that the Prophet’s 
original attitude towards the Meccan religion ivas 
uncompromising, and that his success would have 
involved the abolition of the ceremonies of which 
the Ka'bah formed the centre. His rejection by 
the Jews of Medina (g.u.) caused him to contem- 
plate a partial return to the system which he had 
abandoned, and some time before the taking of 
Mecca he obtained a truce enabling him to perform 
the pilgrimage with some ostentation. Doubtless 
this performance paved the way for the subjection 
of the place. But, when Mecca had become Islamic, 
its position was modified in two important ways. 
On the one hand, it became the only sanctuary in 
Arabia ; on the other hand, the presence of non- 
Muslims at the festival was forbidden. Since the 
pilgrimage was now made compulsory, Mecca lost 
nothing by this innovation. 

It is uncertain whether the Prophet contemplated 
retaining Medina permanently as his capital or at 
some time making his native place the seat of 
government. There is no doubt that there were 
malousies between the two places before the 
Prophet’s death. None of his successors (except 
perhaps 'Abdallah b. Zubair, whose occupation of 
the khalifate lasted some ten years) seems to have 
regarded Mecca as a suitable metropolis for political 
purposes, but its position as the central sanctuary 
has rarely been endangered. Certain fanatical 
sects, such as the Carmatians and Wahhabis (qq.v.), 
have at times done damage to its monuments, and 
1 Mekka, Tha Hague, 1883, L 6. 


the substitution of Baghdad or Jenisalem for it is 
said to have been considered by Umayyad and 
'Abbasid khalifs, although they recognized in time 
that such experiments would have been fatal to 
Islam or to their thrones. 

For the history of Mecca since its adoption of 
Islam we possess a series of Chronicles, of which 
those published by F. ‘Wiistenfeld * cover the first 
millennium from the Hijrah, and to tliese Snouck 
Hurgronje^ has added the substance of certain 
unpublished records which carry the history up to 
our time. Kegular government was then intro- 
duced, perhaps for the first time, a prefect ap- 
pointed by the sovereign being responsible for the 
maintenance of order. This personage was leader 
of the ceremonies at the time of the pilgrimage, 
unless the sovereign either came himself or sent a 
special representative. The governorships of the 
three to^vns, Mecca, Taif, and Medina were at 
times united in the same person, at times distinct j 
the first was much the most important of the three. 
In 'Abbasid times it was the custom, at least for a 
considerable period, to appoint to the governorship 
some member of the reigning family. It would 
seem that the ' Alid pretenders, who rose in a fairly 
constant series, usually found some support in both 
sanctuaries, and on several occasions they fell for 
a time into the hands of these persons. After the 
reduction of the Baghdad khalifate to impotence— 
a process which began in the second half of the 
3ra cent, of Islam — it would appear that the de- 
pendence of the sacred cities on the central govern- 
ment became lax, though historical details are 
wanting. About A.D. 960 an 'Alid named Ja'far 
made himself master of Mecca, and introduced the 
rule of the Sharifs, which has lasted to_ our daj^ ; 
this word, signifying ‘noble,’ is applied in Muslim 
countries to the descendants of the Prophet. He 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Fatimids now 
established in Egypt, but in most respects was an 
independent ruler. His successors shifted their 
allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad and back, ac- 
cording to the value of the gifts received; and 
throu^out the subsequent history of Mecca re- 
cognition has been granted without difficulty to 
the suzerain who ofiered the highest price. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Jubair,® who visited Mecca in the_ years 
1183 and 1185, the Sharifs were of the Zaidi sect, 
which, while recognizing the rights of the Prophet s 
descendants to the successiouj held that considera- 
tions of expediency might justify their being ousted; 
the practice of the Sharifs was then in accordance 
with this doctrine. The dynasty founded by Ja far 
was displaced at the beginning of the 13th cent, of 

our era oy another, also claiming descent from Mi. 

The founder was one Qatadah, who appears to have 
energetically supported the rising Zaidite dynasty 
of Sana, but whose successors fell back into the 
former practice of recognizing the power which tor 
the time was capable of displaying the greatest 
generosity. The ‘ Chronicles of Mecca conMst 
largely of the quarrels between Qatadah s de- 
scendants, which not infrequently had to be settlea 
by the active interference of the Egyptian Sultans, 
who, from the fall of Baghdad until the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottomans, were ordinanly recog- 
nized as suzerains by the Sharifs. The Shant 
'Ajlan (1346-75), who for a time transferred ms 
allegiance to the Mongol rulers of Persia, definitely 
rejected the Zaidi system and made that o* 
dominant in Mecca, though the other ortho . 
systems were recognized ; the dommance of 
Hanifite school, which is the official ° i 

Ottoman government, dates from a much 
time. A permanent garrison was first estaoii 

I Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, Leipns< 1S5S-61. 

^Op.cit, 

s ed. H. J. da Goeje, London, 1007, p. lOL 
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In the neighbourhood hy the Egyptian Sultan 
Jaqmaq (1438-53). On the Ottoman conquest of 
Egypt in 1616 the allegiance of the Sharifs -was 
transferred without difficulty to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. The new rulers interfered with the 
authority of the Sharifs to a greater extent than 
their predecessors, and the presence of a Turkish 
governor at Jeddah has constituted a permanent 
restriction upon it. The introduction of Turkish 
suzerainty also led to the adoption hy the Sharifs 
of an intolerant attitude towards the Shiites of 
Persia, who could only with difficulty and at some 
risk obtain admission to the pilgrimage. In the 
17th cent., owing to the decline of the Ottoman 
power, the Sharifs, who were almost always in- 
volved in family quarrels, became somewhat less 
dependent on Constantinople, and could even at 
times defy the representative of the metropolis at 
Jeddah. Both the sacred cities were threatened 
by the rise of the Wahhabite movement towards 
the end of the 18th cent., and indeed in 1793 and 
1798 appeals for help against this new power were 
addressed to the Ottoman SultHn. This was not 
forthcoming, owing to the European complications 
in which the Porte was involved, ana in 1803 
Mecca was evacuated by the Sharif, and presently 
occupied by the Wahhabis, who reformed the place 
according to their ideas. The Sharif was, however, 
after a short time re-installed on his professing to 
adopt the Wahhabi tenets ; and for some years 
Turkish subjects were excluded from the pilgrim- 
age. In 1813 an expedition sent by Muhammad 
'All, founder of the khedivinl family in Egypt, 
succeeded in recovering the sacred cities, ana a 
Turkish Pasha was installed in Mecca, where, 
however, the rule of the Sharif was nominally 
continued. After a time the Ottoman power was 
again represented by the goveraor of Jeddah. 

Both the meaning and the limits of the sanctuary 
(haram) were extended by Islam. The sense of 
this Arabic word is ‘ to forbid,’ and a sanctuary is 
a place where certain acts are forbidden, of which 
the most important is bloodshed ; it is unlikely 
that this prohibition before Islamic times extended 
beyond the Ka'bah itself. Azraqi is verj" likely 
right in asserting that at this time the dwellings 
of the citizens surrounded the Ka'bah, leaving only 
a small area (Jina) ; the growth of the Muslim com- 
mimity rendered the destruction of these dwellings 
necessary ; and operations of this kind were under- 
taken by the second and third khalifs. The area 
was further enlarged by the pretender 'Abdallah b. 
Zubair, but the actual mosque surrounding the 
Ka'bah was first built by the Umayyad al-Walld I. 
(A.D. 705-715), who erected a colonnade with marble 
pillars and other luxurious decorations. Further 
additions to the area were made by the ' Abbasid 
Mansur (in 755), who also built a minaret, and 
who, in the inscription placed on his work, claims 
to h.ave doubled the area. Further large additions 
were made by his successor, Mahdi, who at great 
cost had a torrent diverted with a view to bringing 
the site of the Ka'bah into the centre of the mosque. 
Yet further extensions were effected by Mutawak- 
Iril (856), who also introduced luxurious ornamenta- 
tion. "The frequent repairs required by the mosque 
were due in part to the floods by which Mecca was 
repeatedly visited, and to some extent to damage 
done during civil disorders. Under the khalif 
Mu’tamid considerable extensions and restorations 
were again carried out in the years 894-896, and the 
like are recorded for the year 918 under Muqtadir. 
Under this khallf serious mischief was -wrought by 
the Carmatians, who massacred the pilgrims, and 
for a series' of j'ears practically put a stop to the 
institution; their atrocities culminated ■U’ith the 
seizure in 317 A.n. of the Black Stone, which they 
conveyed to their headquarters in Hajar, whence 
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it (or some substitute) was sent back twenty years 
later. _ This fetish had already been seriously in- 
jured in the time of 'Abdallah b. Zubair, when the 
Ka'bah was burned do-wn, and, in spite of great 
precautions, it again suffered -violence at the hands 
of an Egyptian ^ii ite in the year 414, and not long 
afterwords was broken into three pieces by some 
Persian fanatics. The kissing of this object, which 
forms one of the pilgrimage rites, is not mentioned 
in the Qur’an, but probably is a survival from 
pagan times. 

In 1399 a large part of the mosque was destroyed 
by fire, and orders were presently given by the 
Egyptian Sultan Faraj for its restoration with in- 
creased magnificence ; this was finished by 1404. 
In 1551 the Ka'bah itself was found to be in need 
of repair, but before this could be efiected the 
question was raised whether this sacred building 
could lawfully be touched by the builders ; and 
the fanatical populace were inclined to side -with 
those holding the negative -view. The precedent of 
Abraham and Ishmael (Qur’fin, ii. 119) finally de- 
cided the question in favour of the restoration. In 
1571 orders were given for the complete rebuilding 
of the mosque by the Ottoman Sultan SaUm ii., 
who, however, did not live to complete the work ; 
this feu to the lot of his successor Murad ill. In 
the colonnades the principle was followed that three 
marble columns sliould be succeeded by one of black 
stone from a local quarry. Details of the numbers 
and the location of the columns in the old and in 
the new mosques are given by Wustenfeld (iv. 318, 
9), together with other statistics and dates. The 
existing mosque appears to be substantially that 
erected by Salim and his successor. 

It appears, then, from this sketch of the history 
of the mosque that little remains in Mecca for 
which any considerable antiquity can be claimed. 
The archeeolo^cal taste has rarely developed in 
eastern countnes, and no trouble was taken either 
in Mecca or in Medina to preserve historic buildings 
or retain ancient sites. The theoretic sanctity of 
Mecca has never stood in the way of leaders who 
-wished to effect their objects by -violence ; and the 
Umayyad Yazid, whose besierfng forces were to 
some extent responsible for tlie burning of the 
Ka'bah in 64 A.H., did no more than would have 
been done by any other Muslim ruler who was 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion. Various buUd- 
ings which figure in the early history of Islam were 
cleared away as the need for enlarging the temple 
area arose, and little regret was felt for them. 
On the other hand, many myths arose which have 
no justification in the Qur’fin ; thus a stone which 
is caUed ‘the station of Abraham’ has acquired 
great sanctity, but in the Qur’fin (ii. 119, iii. 91) 
this phrase seems to mean only ‘ the dwelling-place 
of Abraham.’ The jurist Malik (f 179 A.n.) asserts 
that this was restored by Omar to a place which it 
had occupied before the Days of Ignorance, on the 
faith of a chart preserved in the treasury of the 
Ka'bah.' As we have seen, the Black Stone, which 
is supposed to represent the ‘ right hand of AUfih,’ 
is of very doubtful authenticity. 

Besides the prohibition against bloodshed which 
theoretically covers the area occupied by the cify, 
there are otlier legal peculiarities belonging to it. 
Closely allied to this prohibition is that against 
the chase, which is even extended to the cutting 
of trees and the plucking of herbs. This ordinance 
is modified in a variety of ways ; it seems clear 
that the slaughter of noxious beasts is generally 
permitted, and weeding to a certain extent is also 
lawful. The slaughter of game has to be atoned 
for by compensation, on a scale fixed by the Qur'fin. 
There is some difference of opinion between jurists 
on the question whether rent may be taken for 
1 Mudameanat, Cairo, 1823, il. 212. 
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houses in Mecca ; according to modem travellars, 
this question is purely academic, since the inhabi- 
tants largely earn their living by letting their 
houses to pDgrims. 

'I'he place of Mecca in the Muslim religion is 
©'Jicn^TBe not free from anomalies. On the one 
hand, it is clear that the standard of morality and 
piety practised by the inhabitants has at no time 
been particularly high, and various travellers have 
been shocked by their experiences ; on the other 
hand, there is no doubt about the sanctity of the 
place and the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
those who go thither. These are not indeed free 
from danger ; for, just as the value of good actions 
is higher in Mecca than elsewhere, so the debt in- 
curred by evil deeds is there increased; and, ac- 
cording to the Sufis, evil thoughts and intentions 
are punished in Mecca, but not elsewhere. If Aba 
Talib al-MakkI (t 386 A.H.) is right, pious men 
in early times who went thither on pilgrimage 
used to pitch two tents, one ivithin and another 
outside tlie sacred area, devoting the former exclu- 
sively to religious exercises.^ The resulting danger 
was one of the reasons why continuous residence 
in Mecca was discouraged ; two others urged by 
Ghazali^ (f 605 A.H.) were the fear lest famOiarity 
should breed contempt and the fact that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. It could also be 
urged that, according to the Qur’an, ‘ the House ’ 
is a place of returning, i.e, one to be visited, not 
made a place of residence (ii. 119). 

The various sovereigns who have been protectors 
or ‘servants’ of the sanctuaries have ordinarily 
been lavish in marks of their favour and some- 
what jealous of munificence exercised byrivalpoten- 
tates ; among the public works executed by these 
benefactors the greatest amount of space appears 
to be devoted in the Chronicles to the aqueducts ; 
one which conveys water from Mt. Arafat to 
Mecca, utilizing a channel originally constructed 
by order of Zubaida, wife of Harun uI-Rashld, 
occupied fourteen years (965-979 A.H.) and cost 
enormous sums, owing to the difficulty of piercing 
the rock and the primitive character of the methods 
in use. Numerous colleges, hospitals, and alms- 
houses have been erected by Islamic sovereigns 
and their ministers, many of them furnished with 
endowments. The fate of all pious foundations in 
Mecca, according to Snouck Hurgronje,” is the 
same : most of the houses that have any value 
have been at some time or other purchased in order 
to serve as endowment, but gradually passed from 
hand to hand in such a way that they retain the 
name waqf {an which see ERE vii. 877 f.), -ivithout 
serving any pious purpose. The name, however, 
prevents their being legally sold, yet sale is often 
necessary, and this is effected in fact, though new 
names are employed to serve instead of ‘ sale ’ and 
‘purchase.’ An attempt was made by a Turkish 
resident in the middle of the 19th cent, to declare 
all such transactions invalid, but his removal was 
procured before this could bo carried out. 

The erection of the places of learning has not 
had the effect of rendering Mecca at any time a 
university centre, and its printing-press nas con- 
tributed very little to Arabic literature; never- 
theless as a gathering-place for the pious it has 
regularly served for the dissemination of ideas, 
which are worked out elsewhere. A. Le Chatelier, 
indeed, attributes the part played by Mecca in 
recent times to the influence of the Santisls ; 

‘ La conWria nouvelle rendit 4 la Mecqae le rflle de foyer du 
fonatisme musulman. que lui avait fait perdre la casto eacer- 
dotalo’ {Let Coitfrdriet mumtmana du Sediaz, Paris, 1887, 
P. 19). 

The author of a dialogue on Islamic revival be- 

1 Qut at-qulub, Cairo, 1310, ii. 119. 

Ihija •liJfim al-dln, Cairo, 1308, i. 190. 

’ Op. cit. p. 104. 


tween Muslims of various nationalities recently 
placed the scene in Mecca.* Yet the cosmopolitau 
character of the pilgrimage appears from the time 
of the early Islamic conquests to have rendered 
this sanctuary the place where it was easiest to 
address the Muslim world as a whole. Deeds of 
settlement of succession to the khaJifate were 
issued and deposited here by Harun al-Eashid.’ 
If a man wished to procure a copy of a rare work, 
ho would have a crier advertise the want among 
the pilgrims.* 

In spite of the rule which forbids access to Mecca 
on the part of non-Muslims, many Europeans have 
undertaken the pilgrimage, some indeed having 
adopted Isldm for the purpose of carrying out this 
project. In Christians at Mecca (London, 1909) 
Augustus Ralli gives accounts of sixteen such 
visitors, beginning ivith Ludovico Varthema, ‘a 
gentleman of the city of Rome,’ who reached the 
forbidden city in 1603. Since the publication of 
Ralli’s collection two more English travellers have 
been added to the list : Hadji Khan and W. 
Sparroy, With thePilgrims to Mecca, 190S, London, 
1905; and A. J. B. Wavell, A Modem Pilgrim 
in Mecca, do. 1912. Among the records of these 
pilgrimages that by R. F. Burton {Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1855-56) is 
classical ; it adds, however, very little topographi- 
cal information to that which bad been given to 
the world by J. L. Burckhardt {Travels in Arabia, 
London, 1829). Of the others the account pf the 
city by Snouck Hurgronje (qp. cit., 1885) is the 
most important. In several cases the traveUers 
were so fully occupied with the task of preserving 
their Uvea that they had no time to make observa- 
tions of value ; and in not a few instances the veracity 
of the narrators has been questioned, not without 
cause. Besides these accounts by Europeans there 
are many in existence bv Muslims, some of whom 
have employed the Frencn language. It is asserted 
that the number of the former who have pncceeded 
in witnessing the pilgrimage and returning to tell 
the tale is small compared with that of those who 
have sacrificed their lives in the attempt ; and those 
who have accomplished the task safely have m 
most cases done so by the exercise of great ouMing 
and ingenuity. The plan of H. Maltzan ( Wallfahrt 
nach Mekka, Leipzig, 1865), who, in order to pass 
for a Muslim, borrowed the personality of an 
Algerian, the latter undertaking to remain in 
hiding for the necessary period, may be commended 
both for boldness and for astuteness ; it was not, 
however, free from danger. 

LiTERATinis. — The authorities are cited throughout t e 
article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MEDALS.— See Coins and Medals. 

MEDIAN RELIGION.— The religion of the 
incient Medes is one of the most difficult and uh- 
mtable questions in ancient Oriental histo^- 
Che statements of the earlier classical^ authorities 
ire not easy to reconcile with the Iranian Avesta, 
ind fresh elements of difficulty have been mtro- 
iuced by the decipherment of the cuneiform mscrip- 

The actual facts are these. As far 
4th cent. B.c. the cuneiform documents or -hos , 
Leui have shown that there _wm an 
tot as yet Iranian, population m 

vorshipped the gods Mithra, Varuna (w^tten 

Jruwana and Aruna), Indra, and the tw® N^atya, 
he Yedic correspondents of the 'onf 

ffeyer, SB AW, im tAtnian 

(.C. this Aryan population had become Ira » 

I Umm al-qurd^ Port Said, 1316. 

3 y^6T,’&ct<onanf of teamed Men, ed. D, S. MarffoUoatJ^ 
>}ndon, 1007 ff., 73. 
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and was settled east of the Zagros mountains, 
where it was known to the Assyrians as Mada, or 
Medes, a name also written Amada, like Amardi 
for Mardi. From this time forward the names of 
the kings and ehiefa of Media and the neighbouring 
districts mentioned on the Assyrian monuments 
are Iranian, and in a list of Median princes con- 
quered by Sargon in 714-713 n.o. we find the name 
of Mazdaku, proving that Zoroaster’s god Mazda, 

‘ the Wise,’ was already worshipped (of. also F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, p. 132). The name of 
‘ Mitra,’ the sun-god, is also found in the tablets 
from Assiir-bani-pal’s library at Nineveh. On the 
other hand, Istuvegu, or Astyages, the last king 
of Ekbatana, is termed in the inscriptions, not 
‘ King of Media, but ‘ King of the Umman 
Manda’ or ‘Hordes,’ an archaistic title given by 
the Babylonians in early times to the northern 
barbarians, but applied in the Assyrian age to the 
Cimmerians and Scyths (qq.v.). The similarity of 
the names Madfl, and Manda raises the question 
whether the Medes of the classical writers who 
were conquered by Cyrus were not really Scythians 
whose religious beliefs and practices have been 
transferred to their Median subjects or neigh- 
bours. 

Like the Medes, the Persians also were Iranians.' 
But here again the inscriptions make it doubtful 
whether Cyrus and Cambyses, the founders of the 
Persian empire, were of pure Iranian stock, and 
whether the religion of Cyrus, at all events, was 
not the polytheism of Susa (cf. art. Ach^menians, 
vol. i. p. 70). Both he and his son conformed to 
the ancient worship of Babylonia. Gaumata 
(Gomates), ‘ the Magian,’ is expressly stated by 
Darius (Bh. [Pers. text] i. 63 f.) to have destroyed 
the Syadand, or ‘prayer-chapels,’ of Persia, a 
word which is translated ‘ temples of the gods’ in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistfin inscription. 
These Darias claims to have restored, along with 
other possessions of the Persian and Median 
peoples, through the help of the ‘ great god Aura- 
mazdfi,’ the creator of the earth and heavens, who 
in the Snsian version of the Behisthn inscription 
(iii. 77, 79) is specially called * the god of the 
Aryans.’ In the eyes of Darius he occupied much 
the same place as that occupied by Jahweh in the 
OT ; he was the national god of the Persians and 
Medes and supreme over all other gods. The ex- 
istence of the latter, however, was admitted : at 
Behisttin Darius says that he was assisted not 
only by Aura-mazda but also by ‘ the other gods, 
all that there are.’ Opposed to the righteous 
law of Aura-mazda was ‘ the Lie ’ {dra^iga), the 
Achtemenian equivalent of the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu (Ahriman [g.v.]). But there is no refer- 
ence to the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta in the 
inscriptions of either Darius or his successors ; 
their priests, moreover, were not Magians, whose 
overthrow and massacre were, on the contrary, 
commemorated in the festival of the Magophonia 
and the bodies of the Persian kings seem to have 
been buried in the ordinary way instead of being 
thrown to dogs or birds of prey.^ This, Herodotus 
says (i. 140), was a Magian custom.^ 

The date of Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) is uncertain, 

1 This Ib the generol riew, hut J. H. Moulton (Early Zoro* 
Oitnanwm, London, lOlS, pp. 2ES-235) doubts whether It is 
correct. He hints that the Modes were the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and that the Magi (j.t*.) were their priests. If this be so, 
the itcdes were neither Iranians nor Semitefi. Ho directly 
etatoo (aboTO, p. 243^) that tho Mcdlana ' belonged to neither of 
the two ercat races which divided Itearer Asia between them/ 
PrdJek (w^cA. 1 . 8 ff.) urges, in more dcttdl, a gimilor view, 

2 For a somewhat different explanation of the Magophonia, 
SCO art. Festitals akd Fasts (Iranian), vol. t. p. 874 f. 

3 Sec Moulton, pp. 163, 102 f., 202 f., 217 ; and cf. art. Dbato 
AKD DiarosAL or tiir Dead (Pnrsi), § 15 . 

4 Tho statement of Agathlas (iu 22), that the Medians buried 
the dead, whereas the Persians exposed them, is almosi. certainly 
wrong. 


hut modem scholarship is inclined to assign it to 
the 6th cent. B.c .; ana Jackson ' seems to be right 
in concluding that he arose in Media rather than 
in Bactria, the tradition which makes him a 
Bactrian being late. 

Zoroaster is unlaio'\vn to both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, the earliest mention of him occurring in a 
fragment questionably ascribed to Xanthus of 
Lydia and in Plato (Alcib. I., 122). Herodotus 
makes the Magi a Median tribe (i. 101),’ but he 
also implies that they were a class of priests (i. 140), 
and he describes certain of them as interpreters of 
dreams (i. 107). He further ascribes to them the 
Zoroastrian practices of reverencing the dog and 
destroying noxious animals (i. 140). No sacrifice 
could be offered without the presence of a Magus, 
who accompanied it with a hymn (the Avestan 
Gdtha) ; and there was neither altar, fire, nor 
libation (i. 132). The Greek historian adds (i. 131) 
that ‘ the Persians ’ (whose priests were the Median 
Magi) had ‘ no images of the gods and no temples 
or altars, considering the use of them a sign of 
foUy.’ They sacrificed to Zeus (Ahura Mazda) on 
the summits of mountains, as well as ‘ to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to 
the winds.’ The worship of the goddess Anahita, 
and presumably also of Mithra, the sun-god, re- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Axtaxerxes Mnemon 
{Susa a, 4 f., Ham. 5 f.) was borrowed at a later date 
from ‘ the Arabians and Assyrians ’ (Herod, i. 131).'' 

On the other hand, the scourging of the Helles- 
pont by Xerxes (Herod, vii. 35) is inconsistent 
with the belief that water was divine,* and in 
Herodotus’s account of Magian religion Avestan 
dualism is conspicuous by its absence. So, too, is 
any reference to the doctrine of a resurrection. The 
simplest way of explaining these anomalies is to 
suppose that the religious system described by 
Herodotus was that of the Medes, among whom 
the Magi were a sort of hereditary priests, like 
the Levites in Israel; and that the religious 
system of Darius represented the religion of tho 
Persian aristocracy, but that the origin and funda- 
mental principles of the two were the same. The 
conquest of Media by Persia would have intro- 
duced the Median forms of theology among the 
Persian people, though their influence would have 
been momentarily checked by tho overthrow of 
Gomates and his party, who perhaps would have 
stood in much the same relation to the Aohoe- 
menian aristocracy as the Pharisees did to the 
Sadducees. Meanwhile the reformer Zarathushtra 
had appeared in Media, where he built upon pre- 
existing religious beliefs and practices and attracted 
the Magi to his side. The result in the course of 
centuries was the Mazdaiism of tho Avesta. 

liiTERATTOB.— A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, New York, 189D ; C. de Haricz, Aresta'^, Paris, 
1881; J. Dannestetcr, Le Zend-Avesta, do. 1802-03, Etudes 
iraniennes, do. 1883 ; Eduard Meyer, Geseh. des AlUrtums, 1.®, 
Berlin, IBOO; J. von PrS.5ek, Geseh. der Meder und Perser, 
Qotba, 1900-10; G. RawUnson, ‘Media,’ in Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ane. East. World, London, 1802-07 ; J. Oppert, Le 
Peuple et la langue des Hides, Paris, 1870 ; A. Delattre, Le 
Feuple etrempiredes Hides, Brussels. lSS3(=^f(rin. couremn^M 
... par Vaeadfmie royale . . . de Belgique, xh^pt. 1). 

A. H. Sayce. 

MEDIATION. — Mediation is a word of extreme 
vagueness, hut is here considered only in its techni- 
cal or quaai-teclmical applicationB_ in religion. In 
a sense all we are and have is mediated to ns some- 
how. Our very being comes to us through our 
parents. The society into which wo are hom and 
m which we are trained mediates to ns most of 

1 ZoraatUf, pp. 219-225. 

3 For the ar^ment that Ma^anlsm was Median io oriirin seo- 
ccp. PrdJck, ii. 114 ff. 

^ W. Ociper (OstlrdTu Kxiltur im AlUriunij Erlanjren, 18S2, 
pp. 48S-492) derives the Zoroastrian fire-priwta (dthravans) froto 
Media. 

4 See, however, Moulton, p. 216 f. 
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what we think of as intellectual, moral, and 
religions convictions. The greater part of what 
comes under these headings is not original achieve- 
ment of our own, but inheritance or education ; it 
comes to us in some way by the mediation of 
others. It may be possible to make our own what 
IS thus mediated to us, and to become possessors, 
as it were, in our own right of what wo have in- 
herited or been taught ; but, to begin with, every 
creature bom in time owes to mediation of some 
sort the whole capital wdth which he adventures 
upon independent life. 

I. The NT use of the term ‘Mediator.’ — ^The 
technical use of the word is most easily grasped if 
we start from that application of it which is most 
definite and concrete, viz. its application to the 
work of Christ, There are four NT passages 
where this is found : 1 Ti 2“, He 8® 9“ 12®*. In all 
these passages Christ is represented as mediating 
between God and man. God and man have been 
estranged. The relation which normally subsists 
between them has been destroyed, and the work of 
the mediator is to restore it. In 1 Timothy this 
work is explicitly connected with the redemptive 
death of Christ; there is one mediator between 
God and men. Himself man, Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The same con- 
nexion is implied in all the passages in Hebrews ; 
there J esus is spoken of as the mediator of a neAV 
or a better covenant. The covenant is the religious 
constitution under which God and men form one 
society, or live a common life. The old and in- 
ferior constitution, under which the ideal of religion 
was not realized, was the Levities! one. This was 
annulled because of its ineffective character, and in 
place of it, through the mediation of Jesus — i.e., 
by means of, and at the cost of. His incarnation 
and sacrifice— comes the Christian relation of men 
to God. In this the ends of religion are really 
attained. There is real forgiveness of sins, real 
purification of conscience, real and abiding access 
to God, and all due to the mediation of Christ. 
This use of the term ‘mediation,’ which may be 
called the specifically Christian one, is that which 
has been mainly developed in later theology. 
Christ’s work as mediator is that in which He 
interposes between the holy God and sinful men 
who are estranged from each other, and makes 

E eaoe. This specifically Christian use of the term, 
owever, is only a continuation of its use in 
ordinary relations. In ancient as in modem times 
a State or a person could offer to ‘ mediate ’ between 
other States or persons at war. The substantive 
fie<rlTris is used side by side with such terms as 
StoXXaKTTjr, diaiTijr-^s, and is defined by Suidas as 
=tljn]voToi6i, ‘peacemaker.’ The verb itea-irsieiv, 
which occurs once in the NT without an object (He 
6”, though some here would supply imhtrxtaiv, 

‘ His promise ’) is elsewhere usually transitive ; 
fiecriTeOffot ttji' SidXwriy £i5voIk<3s (Polyb. XI. xxxiv. 3) 
= ‘ to achieve the settlement by friendly mediation.’ 
A state of hostility or estrangement, in which the 
making of peace is the work of a third party, and 
can therefore be called mediation, is the back- 
ground of the primary Christian use of the term. 

2. Eictension of mediation in the NT from re- 
demption to creation. — But even in the NT it is 
not limited to this use. It is not only that peace 
with God, or the forgiveness of sins, or reconcilia- 
tion, or eternal life for the spiritually dead is 
mediated through Christ and His reaemption ; 
Christ is presented also as the mediator of creation. 
All that is has come into being through Him. We 
find this stated without explanation, as if it were 
self-evident, or an agreed proposition among Christ- 
ians, in 1 Co 8®. It is expanded in Col !**'• with 
a view to securing to Christ, who has just been 
referred to as the mediator of salvation (in whom 


we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
[v.®*]), a place of dignity above all angelic powers. 
In Colossm, apparently, such powers were recog. 
nized by some as mediating between God and man 
in a way which trenched on Christ’s prerogative as 
the one mediator ; and it was an effective method 
of precluding this to show that all such powers, 
whatever they were called, owed their very beint' to 
Christ, and could therefore in no sense become Sis 
rivals. The connexion of ideas in He 1® is similar. 
It speaks of a Son Avhom God has ^pointed heir 
of all things, through whom also He made the 
worlds. The ‘ also ’ implies that the making of 
the worlds through the Son is what naturally 
corresponds to His being heir of all things. Prob- 
ably no idea in the NT is so hard to enter into 
as this. When we think of Christ as mediating 
between God on the one hand and men alienated 


from God by sin on the other, we know where wo 
are. We can speak on the basis of experience, 
and tell how Christ has come to us in our onm 
estrangement, and made peace between us and 
God. We can speak of Him as mediator, because 
that is what He has been to ourselves. But 
creation is not a process, or an act, of which ex- 
perience teaches ns anything ; it is not apparent 
that it needs to be, or that it can be, ‘mediated’ 
at all. The OT simply says that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. How does 
Paul come to say (Col 1®*), In Him— that is, in 
Christ — were all things created? How did the 
thought origmate in his mind ? What exactly did 
it mean to him? We cannot accept it merely on 
his authority, as a piece of information about the 
beginning of things; the content of revelation— 
w'hat a man knows by the inspiration of God— 
never has the character of information. Unless 
we can enter into the origin and process of the 
Apostle’s thought, we can never reaUy appropriate 
the idea in which it rests. The idea that not 
redemption only but creation as well is mediated 
through Christ, that to Him is due and by Him 
must be determined not only aU that we_ can call 
reconciliation but all that we can call being, is so 
unexpected and so astounding that we cannot but 
ask how it took possession of his mind. 

3. Rationale of this extension in Paul. — So far 
as can he seen, there are only two possible explana- 
tions of Paul’s attitude. One_ is_ purely formal, 
and reduces the idea of mediation, so far as it 
applies to all being, to a pure formality. It as- 
sumes that Paul had identified Christ with some 
supernatural being to whom this attribute or 
function of mediating creation already belonged, 
and that with the identification there went,_M a 
matter of course, the ascription of this attribute 
or function to Christ. This is supposed to explam 
why Paul, when he introduces the idea of creation 
through Christ, does it simpliciter, without imy 
justification or explanation : ne is only doing what 
every one would concede who agreed with hhn m 
identif^ng Jesus with the Christ. But to this 
there are many objections. As far as can _ oe 
known, there was no trace whatever in the Pharisa- 
ism in which Paul was reared of any such idea as 
that the Alessiah was participant in the creauon 
of the world. Further, though this may be dw- 
counted as a subjective impression, Paul writes m 
Colossians with passionate earnestness on tma 
subject, and not like a man manipulatmg borroweu 
ideas which have no vital relation to his expenence. 
And, if it be said that it is not the Jeu-mh eschaM- 
logical Messiah with whom Jesus is identiheu y 
Paul, but a supernatural heing_ of another so 
the Logos of popular Greek philosophy, 01 
such things were predicated as Paul predic 

of Christ in connexion with creation— then me 

further question is raised. How did Paul com 
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make this identification ? He never mentions the 
Logos ty name. There is no indication in his 
■writings that he knew anything^ about philosophy 
or that he had any interest in its ijrohlems. The 
Logos of the current philosophy, which did mediate 
somehow between God and the universe, was the 
philosophical solution of a difficulty which he had 
never felt; namely, how the transcendent God 
was to come into any relation to a material world. 
Paul was not troubled by this any more than the 
OT prophets or Jesus Himself, nor does he ever 
bring his doctrine of creation through Christ into 
any relation to it. The motive and the meaning 
of that doctrine must be sought elsewhere. 

A real clue to his thought, as opposed to this 
formal one, may perhaps be found in another way. 
In Paul’s exjmrience as a Christian, Christ was 
everything. He had reconciled him to God and 
made him a new creature. He had put him in 
possession of the final truth and reality in the 
spiritual world, that which could never be tran- 
scended and could never fail. When he lived in 
Christ, he lived in the eternal world, and he felt 
that to that world and to the believer’s interest in 
it everything else must be subservient. He could 
say, ‘All things are yours’ (1 Co 3-*) ; ‘All things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’ 
(Ro 8'®). And ‘all things’ here must be taken 
without restriction. It means not only all that 
happens, but all that is. Creation must in the 
last resort be in alliance with the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in league 'ii'ith His 
purposes. As J. Orr put it (The Christian View 
of God and the World, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 323), 
it must be built on redemption lines. That is 
the same as to say, it must oe built on Christian 
lines ; the world in which Christians live must be 
essentially a Christian world. It is not a world 
in which anything can defeat God’s purpose in 
Christ; it is not a world in which the final 
sovereignty of Christ can be frustrated; it is a 
world which is essentially related to Christ, to His 
work of reconciliation, and to His supreme place 
at last as heir of all things. Now, is it not legiti- 
mate to say that a world which was created for 
Christ was created in Him and through Hiral 
The difficulty of apprehending what is meant by 
the creation of the world through Christ is only 
one aspect of the difficulty of apprehending Christ's 
pre-existence, and that again is only one aspect of 
the omnipresent and insuperable difficulty of defin- 
ing the relations of eternity and time. If pro- 
existence is a legitimate way of expressing the 
absolute significance of Jesus — the fact that what 
we see in Him is the eternal truth of what God is, 
and that therefore He belongs to the very being of 
God, ‘before the foundation of the world’ — then 
the mediation of creation through Christ is a legiti- 
mate way of putting the conviction that in the 
last resort, and in spite of appearances, the world 
in which we live is a Christian world, our ally, not 
our adversary, or, if our adversary, one who is 
necessary, that in conflict with and victory over 
him we may prove that we have found the way of 
salvation. Paul does not start with the speculative 
idea that creation could not be immediate, and 
that all material and spiritual existences — things 
on earth and in heaven, things visible and invisible 
— must owe their being to the mediation of some 
supernatural power which is identified in his mind, 
■we cannot tell why, with Jesus. He does not start 
thuBj and then give this vague speculative idea a 
particular application when he comes to explain 
the Christian redemption. On the contrary, he 
starts -with Christ and 'with the experience of re- 
demption which, as a matter of fact, is mediated 
through Him. But the redemption thus mediated 


is something of absolute significance. It involves 
contact with ultimate realities, -ufith the eternal 
truth and love of God in Christ ; it kindles a light 
in the soul which must fall on everj'thing in the 
world if we are to see it as it is ; it involves no 
smaller a conviction than that the world is essenti- 
ally a Christian world, and it is this con'viction, 
wMch is still involved in Christian faith, that 
forms the vital content of Paul’s doctrine that all 
things were created through Christ. 

That the world has this character may, of course, 
be doubted. It may even be argued that no moral 
life, no life involving moral probation, is possible 
except ■with a background of nature which is 
morally indifferent ; it is only in a world which is 
indifferent to the distinction of good and evil that 
man can prove his devotion to good for its oivn 
sake. But there is really no such world, though 
the lightning does not shun the good man’s path. 
What the doctrine of creation mediated by Christ 
implies is that in the very constitution of nature 
it is possible to discover the same principles as are 
revealed in the life and work of Christ. If it were 
not so, no one ■with roots in nature would under- 
stand Christ when He appeared. The ultimate 
task of Christian philosophy is to discover spiritual 
law in the natural world. This is what Paul felt ; 
it is what every idealistic philosophy teaches ; it 
is the inspiration of the highest poetry; Words- 
worth found in nature not an adversary or a 
neutral, but ‘ the soul of all my moral being.’ 

Mediation in the Fourth Gospel. — ^Without 
using words like /lefl-lnji and /uatreieiv the Fourth 
Gospel makes perhaps a more conscious and con- 
tinuous use of the idea of mediation than any 
other book of the NT. Leaiung the Prologue out 
of account, it is mediation in the specifically Christ- 
ian sense, just as in Paul and Hebrews. The 
whole book might be summed up in the phrase of 
14®, ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.’ It is to Jesus that men owe all the blessings 
which constitute salvation. They are variously 
described, most frequently as ‘life’ and ‘eternal 
life,’ but thej' come to men through Him and Him 
alone. Yet a counter or complementary truth is 
presented in the same Gospel. No man comes to 
the Father but by Jesus, yet no man comes to 
Jesus but him who is drawn by the Father (6**). 
It is as though there were powers in the world 
antecedent to the historical Jesus which had Him 
in view, which pr^ared men to understand Him, 
and to welcome His mediation when He came. 
In the constitution of nature, in the impression 
which it makes as a whole on the spirit of man, in 
human life itself with its various experiences of 
success and failure, of ■wronging others and being 
■wronged, of forgiving others and being forgiven 
fay them, there is a sum or complex of forces which 
bears witness to Christ and constitutes a provi- 
dential drawing of men by the Father to the Son. 

But it is only when we receive the Son and 
believe in Him that we truly come to the Father. 
The earlier stages of religion are mediated to us 
through all the experiences of life ; these provide 
for it a broad and indisputable basis here and now, 
and make it independent of any particular his- 
torical mediation — I'.e., of any mediation through 
persons or facts which have their place in the 
post, Bufthis immediate experience of religion — 
a religion, as some might call it, of pure inward- 
ness and spirituality, which has its certainty in 
itself, and is not at the mercy of a historical 
criticism for which no fact is beyond question — 
does_ not, according to the Evangelist, enable men 
to dispense with what is mediated through Jesus ; 
it only' enables and prepares them to appreciate it. 
It is consummated through Him. Only he who 
has seen Jesus has seen the Father And, para- 
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doxical as it may seem, this historical mediation 
does not shake the certainty of religion ; the per- 
fect religion does not become doubtful because 
the mediator of it lived in time. "VVe are ‘ in Him 
that is true,’ and he thatbelieveth hath the witness 
in himself (1 Jn b’”' **). 

In the proloTOO the idea of mediation is even 
more explicit than in the body of the Gospel, and 
it is wider in its range. The first three verses are 
more speculative than anything in Paul, and it is 
difficult to think otherwise than that the author 
has identified Jesus with the Logos of the current 
philosophy, and that he is speaking of Him in 
terms whose antecedents are philosophical rather 
than evangelical. The very ambiguity of the term 
Logos [ratio, oratio) may have commended it to 
him. It suited him equally well to have Jews 
feel that in Christ they had God’s last xuord to 
man, and to have Greeks feel that in Christ they 
were in contact with the reason of the world, the 
rational principle or truth in which all things 
lived, and moved, and had their being. The one 
knowledge and the other alike, he would have 
held, were mediated to men through Jesus. It is 
by no means clear, however, that the prologue 
makes the Logos, as distinct from the historical 
Jesus, the mediator either of a universal revelation 
of God to man or of a special revelation of God to 
Israel. The interest of the Evangelist in such 
speculative ideas is perhaps less than has been 
assumed. The traditional and somewhat grandiose 
interoretation of the prologue, according to which 
the Incarnation does not appear until v.'* — an 
interpretation which has so commended the passage 
to those who delight in the idea of a general 
revelation in nature and history culminating in a 
final and adequate revelation in Christ — is almost 
certainly -wrong. The movement of thought in 
the prologue is spiral. The Incarnation appears 
already in v.‘, and the history of Christianity up 
to the time of the writer is summarized in v.“. 
Revelation in its full and specifically Christian 
sense, the mediation to men of that knowledge of 
God which is eternal life, is accomplished only 
through Jesus, the Word made flesh. The difier- 
ence from Paul may be said to lie in this : in 
Paul Jesus mediates revelation through redemption 
(we know God as 'Father because He saves us by 
His Son), whereas in John He mediates redemption 
through revelation (we are saved from sin and 
death because through Jesus we have the know- 
ledge of the Father). But the distinction is true 
only when it is not pressed. In both -writers it is 
the specifically Christian sense of mediation that 
is -vital : Jesus is the mediator between God and 
men. The wider sense of mediation, according to 
which Jesus mediates creation as well as redemp- 
tion, while it is found in both, has not the same 
emphasis. The apostles seem to feel that their 
religion ultimately implies this, but it is not this 
that directly inspires or sustains it. 

S. Mediation and Jesus’ consciousness of Him- 
self. — ^The most important of questions to the 
Christian religion is whether this specific sense of 
mediation, which is not only recognized by but 
pervades all the apostolic -writings, is confirmed 
when we turn to the mind of Christ Himself. He 
never speaks of having anything to do with the 
creation of the world, but was He conscious of 
being in any sense a mediator between God and 
men ? Did He stand between them to any intent ? 
Did men in any sense owe to Hun either the know- 
ledge of God or reconciliation to God, or were these 
supreme spiritual blessings immediately open to 
them, in independence of Him ? The questions have 
been answered in both ways. Hamack’s famous 
dictum [Das^ Wesen des Christentums, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 91 ), that in the gospel as preached by Jesus the 


Son has no place, but only the Father, is so qualified 
by other statements that its author can hardly be 
cited for the negative. Much more uncomproiuis- 
ing representatives of this side are J. Weiss and 
W. Heitmiiller. The former, in Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen, 1914, p. 364), in discussing the relations 
of faith in Christ and faith in God (in Paul), ex- 
plicitly renounces the idea of a necessary mediator 
of salvation. Christ was there, as a matter of fact, 
and therefore Paul had to give Him a place in his 
religion somehow ; but "Weiss, with a sense of his 
own daring,! declares that there Avas no necessity 
for His mission and work in the nature of God, 
and that God’s eternal love, though Paul knew it 
only through Christ, must have had its way even 
if Christ had failed the redeeming work of the 
Father, or if God in the fidlness of His love had 
been able to dispense with the sacrifice of Christ. 
There is not, indeed, any appeal here to the mind 
of Christ, with regard to mediation, but there is 
the expression of a con-viction which forecloses any 
such appeal. In Heitmulleris Jesus (Tubingen, 
1913) the denial is even vehement : 

* It ia quite beyond doubt that according to the preaching of 
Jesus we have to do in religion only with an immediate relation 
of man to God : between God and man nothing and no one has 
place, not even Jesus. Religious significance in the proper 
sense Jesus in any case does not claim ' (p. 73). 

But Heitmiiller feels a certain emharrassment 
when he deals explicitly -with some words of Jesus. 
He admits that they disclose not merely a prophetic 
but a superprophetic consciousness — e.g., the well- 
known passage Mt 11^. To he the bearer of a 
unique revelation, the Son simpliciter — it almost 
terrifies ns to think of it. It is not a divine self- 
consciousness, hut it is almost more than human. 
It might impel us to ask whether it was conmatihle 
-with soundness and clearness of mind. ‘Here is 
the point at which the form of Jesus becomes 
mysterious to ns, almost uncanny ’ (p. 71). Further 
on, he speaks of the riddle as insoluble (p._89), but 
apparently he thinks that he has reduced it to less 
disquieting proportions when he Avrites (p. 126) 
that Jesus seems to have claimed for Himself onty 
that He is the way to the Father. It is difliralt 
to see how He could have claimed more. The 
opposite view, that the place Avhich the NT 
ally assigns to Jesus, as the indispensable mediator 
hetAveen God and men, is in harmony with Jesus 
consciousness of Himself, ia argued in the present 
Avriter’sJ’eyiw and the Gospel (London, 1908, p. 159 tl. 
on the self-revelation of Jesus). The argument 
covers both the Johannine idea of the mediMion ot 
the knowledge of God (as in Mt 11*!) gjid 
idea of the mediation of redemption (as in Mk 10 ). 
What it does not expressly extend to is the speculi^ 
tive idea that creation as well as revelation ana 
redemption is mediated through Christ. . . , . , 

6. Other mediators than Jesus.— Emphasis is laia 

in the NT on the exclusive character of Onratis 
mediation : there is one God, and one mediator 
betAveen God and men. This is the i^a of sue 

passages as Ac 4'!‘ (‘none other name 

him dAvelleth all the fulness of the Godimad Mduy, 
and in him ye are made full’), and He 7 (tn 
priesthood which does not pass to, or ,, 

trenched upon by, another), as well m t I 

What is in Anew in these passages is the idea t 
Christ in His work of reconciliation may have nvais 
or competitors, powers Avhich in independence 
Him prepare for His work, or mpplement 
enable men to dispense Avith it. This is 
ously and exhaustively denied. The idea of “ , , 
tion in the Christian sense has no 
to Him. Spiritual beings, whatever 
degree — pnncipalities, poAvers, dominio 
their OAvn being to Him, and have their fu os, 

1 ‘ Wir mfissen es aussprechen . . . ehrlicherweisc mu3» aa" 
sagen’ (id.). 
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whatever they are, in a world which He has recon- 
ciled to God. 

The exclusiveness of His mediation with regard 
to nature (being) as well as redenmtion is strongly 
asserted both in Col 1*“ and in Jn 1“. Probably 
in both these passages, as well as in 1 Ti 2’, there 
is reference to forms of Gnosticism which it is diffi- 
cult for us to define. Por ancient thought gener- 
ally, and therefore for ancient religion, the world 
was full of invisible powers of a personal or quasi- 
personal sort, and these easily asserted a place for 
themselves in the religious life. They came be- 
tween God and the soul in ways that we cannot 
appreciate, and the interest of the apostles is to 
expel from the relations of God and the soul every 
power but that of Jesus. Their argument is that 
of experience against uncontrolled imagination. 
The controversies of later theologians, Gatholie 
and Protestant, on the mediation (intercession) of 
saints are like this, but not identical. Those who 
admit that we can pray for one another have no 
ground for denying that the saints can pray for us. j 
All that is to be said is that we do not know any- ’ 
thing about it ; but whatever the saints may do for 
us they can do only in dependence on Jesus, not as 
mediators who might bring ns to God apart from 
Him. Por statements on opposite sides of this ques- 
tion see Calvin’s Institutio, ili. xx. 20-27 ; lycst- 
minster Confession, eh. xxi. 2 ; Thomas i^uinas, 
Summa Theol., III. qu. xxvi. art. If.; S. J. ELunter, 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, London, 1895-96, 
§§ 574, 607 ; K. von Hase, Handbueh der protestant. 
Polemilc’, Leipzig, 1900, ^ 294. 

7. Mediation in the OT. — If we look back from 
the NT to the OT, we find much eve^vhere which 
can be described in terms of mediation, though 
tiealrys occurs only once in LXX (Job 9'”), where, 
according to T. K. Cheyne (EBi, col. 3003), it 
answers to u’j’g, and means a person who could 
interpose with authority between Job and his im- 
perfect or arbitrary God — an arbitrator who would 
see justice done. This is akin to the StaiTtpijs, 
defined by Aristotle as 6 n^o-os, and often found in 
Greek as a synonym of yeahys ; but it is hardly the 
equivalent of the NT yeclryt, whether we regard 
revelation or reconciliation as that which comes to 
men through Him. If we confine our attention to 
the relations of God and man, in which the term 
mediation is properly applied, both aspects of it 
pervade the OT. Revelation, or the knowledge of 
God, is mediated to men through the prophet. It 
is not necessary to ask here how it is mediated to 
the prophet himself for the purposes of religion 
ho obtains it immediately. He stands in God’s 
council and hears His voice ; it is the voice of God 
Himself, or such an echo of it as the prophet’s 
voice can utter, that is heard when He speaks. 
There is no external criterion for distinguishing the 
true voice of God from a voice which speaks lies in 
His name. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him (Ps 25“) ; tliey have, without know- 
ing it, what the NT calls (1 Co 12'”) the gift of 
‘ discernment of spirits.’ As revelation is mediated 
through the prophet, so in the largestsense is recon- 
ciliation through the_ priest. The Levitical system 
may have been very imperfect — it was destined, in- 
deed, to perish by its inadequacy ; but the idea of 
it was to enable men to approach God, to give them 
peace "ndth Him, to put it in their power, in spite of 
all tliat they had done, to have communion with 
God, living as members of a society of which He ivas 
the head. The Levitical system does not, of course, 
exhaust what the OT exhibits of the mediation of 
reconciliation. Mucli importance is attached to 
prayer ; the hour of irremediable ruin is come — the 
final breach between God and His people — when 
Jeremiah hears that, though intercessors like Moses 
and Samuel stood before Jahweh, they could not 


turn His heart toward Israel (Jer 15'). The minis- 
try of intercession mediates for man to God, as 
well ns the ministry of sacrifice — unless we reduce 
the latter to the former, and regard sacrifice as in 
essence ‘embodied prayer.’ It is another form, 
possibly a form inferior to intercession because less 
spiritual, of showing the cost at which reconcilia- 
tion is mediated to sinful men. 

8. Later developments of mediation. — ^Though 
the main content of mediation in the OT may be 
condensed under prophecy and priesthood, it is not 
quite exhausted there. Especially in post-ExUic 
literature, where the transcendence of God is em- 
phasized till it depresses the soul, we find inter- 
mediate beings appear whose functions are wider 
and less defined. Sometimes they have to do with 
the creation of the world, sometimes -with its 
government in nature or in history; sometimes 
they are specially concerned with Israel’s fortunes, 
or with the giving of the law ; sometimes they are 
interested in individual men, attaching themselves 
to pure souls and making them prophets or sages. 
Foreigninliuencesaswellasphilosophical necessities 
determined the form of such thoughts, and they 
grew to have a larger and larger space in many 
mmds. In A. Bertholet’s Bihl. Theol. des alien 
Test., Tubingen, 1911, § 32, there is a sufficient 
account of this faith in intermediate beings 
{Hypostasenlchre), so far as it can be derived from 
the Greek Bible. The most important of them 
was Wisdom, though Wisdom, curiously enough, 
in spite of Mt 11'”, Lk 11””, seems to have fallen 
out of favour in the NT, and is not once mentioned 
where we might most have expected it, in the 
Johannine writings. Perhaps this was due, as 
J. GrUl has suggested (Untcrsuchungen iiber die 
Entstchung des viertcn Evangeliums, Tubingen, 
1902, p. 199 f.), to the frequency -with which in 
Gnosticism cro^Ea represented a lost teon which had 
to be redeemed (of. EBE vi. 236 f.). Next in im- 
portance to Wisdom came the Word or Logos. On 
this see W. Bousset, Die Beligion des Judcntums^, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 399, and cf. art. Logos, § 2. The 
doctrine of the Logos as ‘mediating’ is developed 
at great length and with infinite inconsistency 
in Philo. It can be best studied in E. Brdhier, 
Les Idles philosophigues et rcligieuses de Philon 
d’Alexandrie, Paris, 1908, ii. ch. li. f. It is perhaps 
not unfair to say that in Philo the Logos mediates 
between God and the /tdir/ios; that it mediates, 
further, between God and man as made in the 
image of God and participant in reason, but that 
it is not a mediator in the specifically NT sense of 
the term, i.c., a mediator of redemption between 
God and sinners. The verbal coincidences between 
Philo and the NT often, perhaps always, conceal 
a wide divergence of meaning. A full discussion 
of what Jewish belief in mediating powers eventu- 
ally came to may be found in E. Weber, Die 
Leliren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1886, ch. xiii. He 
enumerates five : (1) the angel Metatrfin, (2) the 
Word, orMemru (q.v.), of Jahweh, {Z)\\\QSh'khhidh, 
(4) the Spirit of God, and (5) the Bath Q61, or 
i heavenly voice through which revelation is given. 

I Where the mind starts with these generiilities, 

I whether in a more speculative or in a more religious 
j interest, it does not seem able or impelled to bring 
I them to any convergence upon a single mediator ; 
but the NT writers, starting from their experience 
of Christ as the only and the real revealer of God 
and reconciler of sinners to Him, are able to regard 
all these doctrines of mediating hypostases as 
hints or suggestions of what they possess in Jesus, 
and are not afraid in a manner to identify Him 
with them all. Whatever they promised or were 
intended to secure has been finally made good and 
secured through Him. He is the Wisdom of God 
—the Key to the world of nature, of history, and 
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of all human life; He is the Word made flesh; 
Paul can even say (2 Co 3”) that in His exaltation 
He is the Spirit. All mediation between God and 
sinful men is summed up and exhausted in Him. 
He is Himself our Peace. But all mediation, if 
the name is legitimately extended in this sense, 
between God and creation is also transacted through 
Him. The last, however, is not the starting-point ; 
the mind rises to it only inferentially through an 
overpowering impression of the absolute significance 
of Jesus as the mediator of reconciliation ; it is one 
way of expressing the conviction that He is the 
Beginning and the End, the Pirst and the Last. 

9. Subordinate sense of mediation (means of 
gfrace). — Mediation in a subordinate sense is the 
subject of the whole doctrine of the means (media) 
of grace ; that is, of the divinely appointed ordi- 
nances through which the salvation of Christ is 
brought home to man. Grace is mediated through 
these ordinances, especially, according to Protestant 
theology, through the Word, sacraments, and 
prayer. The conditions under which the use of 
them becomes effectual for salvation — the 
terms on which grace really is mediated through 
them — are stated in aU the confessions in more or 
less experimental and argumentative forma. 

Comparative religion offers examples of media- 
tion more or less analogous to those here considered. 
Wherever there are religious institutions and 
customs, they are mediatorial. It is through them 
that the spirit of a religion is conveyed to those 
who are brought up within its pale. Sometimes 
there are what A. M. Fairhaim used to call 
•developmental coincidences’ between other re- 
ligions and Christianity where there is no real 
interdependence. Thus Mithra was called /xea-tTijs 
in the first instance as dwelling in the air which is 
midway between heaven and hell. But the local 
meaning deepened into a moral one. Mithra became 
mediator between the inaccessible and unknowable 
God who reigns in the ethereal spheres and the 
human race which lives its restless life here below. 
He is addressed as great Mithra, messenger of the 
gods, mediator of the religion of the elect (F. 
Cumont, Les MysUres de Mithra?, Brussels, 1913, 
pp. 129, 139, 146). Similar phenomena are abundant 
in the religions of India. But we nowhere find a 
religion of which we can say, as has been said of 
Christianity, that it is what it is because of the 
presence in it of the mediator. 

IiiTBRATtniB. — As the idea of mediation involves that of the 
nature of Christianity, and especially raises the question whether 
Christ has a necessary place in the Christian religion, and, if so, 
what precisely that place is, and what it implies as to Christ 
Himself (Christology), the literature is really co-extenaive with 
that of Christian theology. Older discussions of main aspects 
of the subject are to be found in J. Butler, Analogy of Religion, 
ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, pt. ii. oh. v., and J. Martineau, 
Studies of Christianity, do. 1875, 147 £f. Besides the works 
mentioned in the article, all modem writings on NT theology 
are more or less relevant, but the formal treatment of it, even 
In the Jesus-Paul literature, is not frequent. 

James Denney. 

MEDICINE.— See Disease and Medicine. 

MEDICINE-MEN.— See Shamanism. 

MEDINA. — Medina, in Arabic with the article, 
means ‘the Town,’ as opposed to the desert 
(Qur’an ix. 102, 121), and is the name usually 
given to the city whither Muhammad fled from 
Mecca, sometimes interpreted as ‘the Prophet’s 
City.’ Its proper name was Yathrih (16. xxxiii. 
13), evidently the ’IdOpivva of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinns (s.n.) and the Aadpln-n-a of Ptolemy (VI. 
vii. 31), apparently identical in origin with the 
Egyptian 'AffpijSij (indeed a form Atnrib is men- 
tioned). Another name which is sometimes cited 
is Taibah or Tabah, to be compared with the 
Hebrew "rdb (Jg 11*, etc.), and perhaps with the 1 


Greek meaning ‘ fragrant ’ or ‘ good.’ Many 
more names are collected by Sarahudi (893 a.h 1 
in his monograph on Medina (Khula^at al-wafk, 
Cairo, 1285), but these are mostly honorific 
epithets ; one, however, which he quotes from the 
OT is Salgah, which should rather be Salkah 
(Jos 12*, etc.); but this identification is certainly 
erroneous. 

Since Stephanus Byzantinus gives the relative 
adjective of Yathrih as’Iaflpnnnjvds, it must have 
been the home of some persons known to the 
Grfeco-Roman world not later than the 6th cent. 
A.D. ; and to the end of the 7th cent, there prob- 
ably belonged one ‘ John of Yathrih’ mentioned in 
a letter of James of Edessa ‘to John Stylites’; 
this Yathrih is identified with Medina by soma 
writers (ZDMG xxiv. [1870] 263), but it is difficult 
to suppose that there can have been a ‘presbyter 
of Yathrib=MedIna’ at that time. For the early 
history of the place, then, as well as the later we 
have to rely exclusively on Muslim authorities, 
who naturally have much to say about a town 
which played so important a part in the history of 
their system. It is unfortunate that their notices 
of its pre-Islamie history are mainly fabulous, 
though they must contain a little fact as well. 

The settlement, which is often called ‘ Between 
the two labas,’ i.e. volcanic formations, was at the 
commencement of Islam a joint one of Arabs and 
Jews. The former were grouped in two tribes, 
the Aus and the Khazraj, whereas of the_ latter 
three tribal names are handed down — Qainufja', 
Quraish, and Nadir, The native Jeivish tradition 
appears to Icnow nothing of these colonies, whose 
names surprise ns ; for the last two are clearly 
Arabic, and the first apparently so. ^ They are 
supposed to have had a dialect (or jargon?) or 
their own, some fragments of whioh_ are preserved 
in the Qur’an (iv. 48), but are exceedingly puzzling. 
This fact would seem to militate against the sup- 
position that they were Arabs who had adopted 
Judaism. If we are justified in attributing to 
them some of the Jewish matter that is found in 
the Qur’an, they must have been acquainted with 
portions of the Oral Tradition, to which there are 
occasional references ; and it is practical^ cei^in 
that the early Islamic lawyers were indebted to 
proselytes from these communities for C6rt^ 
technicalities and even whole maxims. The 
personal names which are preserved are partly 
Hebrew, partly Arabic. 

The Muslim tradition represents the J®^® 
further advanced in civilization than the_ Arabs 01 
Medina, and engaged both in trade, including 
lending money on security, and in cultivation 01 
the soil ; the aate was the most important product. 
Further, they are said to have had schools, and to 
have written Arabic in Hebrew script, S'® 
at a later time and is done even now. They were 
under the protection of their Arab neighbours, ana 
were occasionally compelled to fight m the tribal 
wars, much against their inclination. 

Between the Aus and the Khazraj there was 
a long-standing feud, which led to the P®™®? 
summoning the Prophet in the manner recorae 
in his biography.* Hellenic antiqudy, '*’'**® 
furnishes many analogies to that of the Ara , 
provides illustrations of this expedient for puttmg 
an end to civil strife. He called his **®')’.‘'*^“f 
Ansar, ‘ Helpers,’ a name which, according to 
Qur’an (iii. 45, Ixi. 14), originally belonged to tno 
apostles, and doubtless is a popular etymology 

Like many other statesmen, the Prophet 
in external warfare the best remedy 10 
strife ; and, since at least for some yoj*’®. . 

adherents were required to migrate to Medi , 

1 Ibn Hiflham, ed. F. Wfistenfeld, Gottingen, 18C0, p. — • 
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to'^v^J grew vastly in ma^itude and importance 
dnring'his despotism. Neither he nor his immedi- 
ate successors had any taste for architecture or 
other forms of art, and, though building must have 
gone on for the housing of the increasing popula- 
tion, it was, like the Prophet’s mosque and 
domestic quarters, of a primitive kind. There 
are traditions, probably deserving credit, that the 
former had to be repeatedly enlarged and repaired 
during this period ; but reconstruction on a con- 
sidertiDle scale appears to have taken place first in 
the time of the Umayyad Walld b.'Abd al-Malik, 
who gave orders in the year 88 for the destruction 
of the older building and the houses of the 
Prophet’s wives, and the inclusion of the whole 
area in a new mosque covering 200x200 cubits. 
According to Tabari (Chronicle, Leyden, 1879-1801, 
ii. 1194), the Ichallf demanded and obtained assist- 
ance from the Byzantine emperor, both in materials 
and in workmen. The new mosque was elabor- 
ately decorated, and rewards were offered to the 
artists, who, however, according to SamhQdi’s 
authorities, were at times guilty of profanity. 
The whole was under the direction of Omar b. 
'Abd al- Aziz (afterwards khalif), who introduced a 
mihrab and four minarets. 

In 160 A.H. further additions were made by 
order of the khalif Mahdi, and his successors 
repeatedly repaired and decorated it. The whole 
building was burned down in the year 654 A.H., 
and restored chiefly by the Egyptian Sultans, 
whose successors continued to adorn and enlarge 
it. It was again burned down in 886 A.H., and 
rebuilt order of Qaitbai with great magnifi- 
cence. This was in the time of the local historian 
SamhvLdi, who was absent at the time of the fire, 
but lost much of his property owing to it. 
Q&itbai’s is the existing mosque. Architectural 
details connected with the various buildings are 
given by R. F. Burton (Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah, London, 1855-56, vol. i. oh. xvii.), who 
also adds some details for the period since SamhQdi. 
Apparently a certain amount of destruction was 
effected by the Wahhabis, who also plundered the 
treasures ; but, when they had been forced to evacu- 
ate the place in 1816, the damage was made good. 

Visitation of Medina is not incumbent on 
Muslims, but it is regarded as a dutiful act, the 
Prophet having said : ‘ Whoso performs the 
pilgrimage and fails to visit me deals undutifully 
oy me’ (quoted by Rariri, Maqdma xxxii.). The 
visit is, 01 course, to the Prophet’s grave, which is 
the chief object of interest in the sanctuary ; for 
the Sunnis those of his first two successors and his 
daughter, who lie beside him, are also of import- 
ance. For a description of the tomb itself, wiich 
is screened oil'. Burton goes to the traveller Ibn 
Jubair (ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 121), 
neither having seen it himself nor having met any- 
one who had. According to Ibn Jubair, a place is 
supposed to be left vacant beside the others for 
Is5 b. Maiyam (i.c. the Christian Saviour). The 
European fable of Muhammad’s coffin being sus- 
pended by a magnet between heaven and earth 
seems to be unknown to Islamic MTiters, though it 
bears some resemblance to a sto^ told about that 
of Timur-Lenk, which, according to Ibn lyas 
(History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, i. 347), had to be 
so suspended because the earth was unwilling to 
receive it. Various superstitions connected -with 
this tomb are to be found in the works of European 
travellers, especially that of J. F. Keane {Six 
Months in the Eejaz, London, 1887, p. 225). By 
some puritan sects the visitation of the tomb is 
regarded as idolatrous, but this -vdow is unusual. 

Medina remained the political capital of Islam 
during the reigns of the Prophet’s first three 
successors, but lost that position in the civil wars 


which followed the death of the third. In normal 
times it counted as an annex of Mecca (q.v.), 
whose governor was responsible for it ; hence there 
is a dearth of native chronicles, and SamhudI 
makes use of the casual notice in the travels of 
Ibn Jubair, somewhat as modem European writers 
use the passage. On the other hand, owing to the 
continued residence of the Prophet’s widows and 
such of his companions as were students or devotees, 
it became the farst university of Islam, where what 
are called ‘the Islamic Sciences’ were founded. 
Numerous jurists arose in Medina, and presently 
a canon of seven was formed. The people of the 
place claimed that the governors should consult 
them about all cases -which came before them for 
trial. As late as 200 A.H. its jurists or traditional- 
ists were regarded as more scrupulous than others 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism, London, 1914, p. 73). On the 
whole, the school of Medina, associated with the 
name of Malik ibn Anas (q.v.), was supposed to 
attach more importance to tradition and less to 
inference than the school of ‘Iraq, which had been 
founded by Abu 9anlfa. The differences which 
resulted were not of primary importance, though 
discussion at times raged fiercely (see Law 
[Muhammadan]). 

For at least the Umayyad period Medina was 
supposed to be the seat of literary criticism as well. 
When a question arose in Damascus at the court 
of one of these khalifs concerning the source of a 
certain line of poetry and the relative merits of 
certain poets, the khalif sent to the governor of 
Medina, ordering him after his sermon in the 
mosq^ue to refer these matters to the congregation, 
which proved able to decide them (Aghanx, Cairo, 
1285, vnii. 180). It would seem that the beginning 
of Islamic libraries is to be sought in Medina ; the 
poems of the Prophet’s court-poet, 5n-ss5n b. 
Th5bit, were kept there, and tne copy was re- 
newed when it showed signs of evanescence. 

Literaitor. — 01 the work ol Samhudi c!Ud above the 
abridgment was published 1SS6 A.n. ; tbe original, o( about 
thrice the bulk, exists in the Bodleian Library. The portion of 
it which deals with places ol interest in tho_ neighbourhood 
is summarized by F. -Wiislenfeld, Das Oebiet von Medina, 
Gottingen, 1873. Accounts ol the modem condition ol the 
place are to be found in many of tbe records of pilCTimages, 
most recently in those ot Hadji Khan and Wilfred Sparroy, 
XVith the Pilnriins to Mecca, 190S, London, 1905, and A J. 6. 
Wavell, A Modem Pilgrim in Mecca, do. 1012. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MEDITATION. — See Devotion and Devo- 
tional Literature. 

MEDITATION (Buddhist). — See Bodhi- 
SATTVA, vol. ii. p. 752 f., DhyAna. 

MEEKNESS. — i. OT conception. — The 
Hebrew word for meekness (frjjii) is closely con- 
nected with the ideas of humility, poverty, and 
affliction. A great feature of OT literature is the 
attempt which it constantly reveals to reconcile 
with the facts of experience the principle that 
righteousness brings prosperity, while -wickedness 
is ine-vitably followed by disaster. In view of the 
apparent contradiction of this principle by the 
facts of life, some OT writers (Ps 37, Job) attempt 
to vindicate the ways of God to man, and to 
establish the ultimate reality of this principle by 
insisting that the suffering of the righteous and 
the success of the vdeked are only temporary. In 
the end divine justice will compensate the * meek’ 
(who are thus identified with the righteous), while 
the transient prosperity of evil-doers will end in 
calamity and do-wnfall. 

2. NT conception. — Christian teaching derives 
the conception of meekness from the OT, but en- 
larges and spiritualizes its meaning and applica- 
tion. The deep significance attached to this con. 
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ception in the NT lies in its identification of the 
loitiest ideal with the profonndest reality. The 
meek man is thus defined as one who not only 
‘counts it better to suffer than to do wrong* 
(Plato), but as one who ‘resists not evil’ (Mt 5®“). 
He is the one who surrenders the immediate 
interests of life, but in so doing he is not emptying 
his life but rather filling it with larger interests. 
‘ In ceasing to contend for his own rights against 
others he makes the rights of all others his own.’ 
Accordingly, Jesus calls upon His disciples to 
surrender even the most obvious rights of property 
(Mt S'*”). But the ground of such surrender is not 
the denial of individual rights on the part of 
Christ. On the contrary. He assigns the highest 
importance to individual work, and He confers 
upon the meek a title not only to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but also to the inheritance of the earth 
{ Mt 5°). Such possession, however, is to be realized 
only through spiritual development ; that is to 
say, such possession is not to be won by self- 
assertion or by insistence upon individual interest, 
but only as tne individual identifies the common 
welfare of men with his own. Hence Christ’s 
refusal to take part in a selfish struggle for private 
gain, and His ultimate conquest of all opposition 
by depriving others of the very power of setting up 
interests in opposition to His oivn. 

3, Philosophical conception. — (1) Its place in the 
history of ethics . — While other ethical systems 
have in many cases been characterized by lofty 
ideals of conduct, the profound conception of 
meekness indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
distinctive of Christian ethics. The ethical ideal 
has generally been conceived as pleasure in some 
form or other. Hedonism (q.v.) conceives it as the 
pleasure of the moment, but the objection to this 
view is that such transient pleasure cannot satisfy 
a consciousness that is not momentary. Eudtemon- 
ism (q.v.) seeks to repair this defect by setting up 
the happiness of the fife as a whole as the summum 
honum, out a fatal limitation of this view is that 
the happiness of life as a whole is incalculable. 
The balance of pleasures and of pains cannot be 
adjusted, and the values of competing pleasures 
cannot be quantitatively determined though they 
may be qualitatively distinguished. The same 
criticism applies to Utilitarianism (q.v.), for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is still 
less calculable than the happiness of the individual 
life as a whole. A further criticism applies to all 
three forms of Hedonistic ethics — the criticism 
that pleasure, if sought for itself, is not found. 
This radical defect can he met only by a radical 
change of ethical ideal. What the nature of the 
new standard is to be will depend upon the point 
of view taken. If this be the standpoint of Christ- 
ian ethics, then the ultimate moral standard 
cannot bo lower than the attainment of perfection ; 
and an essential factor in the rule of conduct by 
which this ideal is to be realized is the quality 
of meekness (irpguSrijj, -xpaSnjs, later form xpaSTijs). 
True humblemindedness, gentleness, consideration 
for others, self-respect without vanity, reverence, 
and perfect humility — for all these qualities are 
connoted by the term ‘meekness’ — alone lead, 
according to Christian ethics, to the realization 
of moral perfection, and at the same time to the 
attainment of real temporal prosperity. In NT 
phraseology the meek are most truly happy (or 
blessed), because theirs is not only the King- 
dom of Heaven, but also the inheritance of the 
earth. 

But how is such a quality of character, which 
hM for it3_ distinctive feature an utter absence of 
self-assertion, actually to achieve the conquests 
and acquire the possessions which are thus ascribed 
to it? 


(2) Its relation to the doctrine of evolution.~Ac- 
cording to the principle of natural selection, it 
has been argued that in the evolutionarv nroceoa 
the unworthy or ‘ unfit’ must be set aside' in order 
to make way for the survival of the fittest. 
There are some, therefore, who maintain that by 
supporting such institutions as hospitals, almi 
houses, and sanatoria we are retarding the process 
of evolution. It is argued that we are thus breed- 
ing degenerates and criminals, consumptives and 
lunatics, and, worst of all, taxing the sane, healthy, 
and law-abiding citizens for their support. ’ 

But this view fails to recognize all that the 
doctrine of evolution implies. It confuses this 
principle with that of letting the weakest go to the 
wall. It is hardly necessary to point out that by 
adopting such a principle we should blunt our finer 
feelings and should therefore sink in the moral scale. 
And the cost in time, money, and efficiency for 
other pursuits that is entailed in our care for the 
aged and diseased is negligible when compared 
with the moral gain. Thus we find that the pre- 
.servation of the infirm and consideration for the 
weak are strictly compatible with, and, indeed, an 
essential factor in, the law of evolution, inasmuch 
as they tend to develop a quality of human char- 
acter which has the highest survival value. The 
growth of the spiritual Kingdom and the domi- 
nance of the world by meekness and humility are 
thus progressively realized. 

Literaturb. — HDJS, art. ‘Meekness’; cl. art. 'Sermon on 
the Mount,’ vol. v. p. 19 ; W. S. Bruce, The Ethics of the Old 
Testament, Edinburgh, 1896, The Formation of Christian Char, 
acter^, do. 1908; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of Hist, of Ethics, 
iKindon, 1886, esp. ch. iil. ; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, 
do. 1004. A. J. HORROCKS. 


MEGARICS (Me7optKof).~Euclide3 of Megara 
is generally regarded as the founder of the Megario 
school, though it would be more correct to keep 
the name for his successors a generation or two 
later. Euclides himself was an Eleatic and also 
an ‘associate’ (iraTpos) of Socrates. The account 
of his philosophy riven by E. Zeller {Philosophic der 
Grieehen, IT. i.‘, Leipzig, 1889, p. 244 f.) is vitiated 
by his adoption of Schleiermacher’s identification 
of the Megarics with the ‘friends of the forms 
[dSwr <pC\oi) of Plato’s Sophist. It is quite im- 
possible to reconcile the few facts we know about 
the teaching of Euclides ivith the theory of plu- 
rality of forms, and Proclus, in his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides [y. 149, ed. V. Cousin, Pans, 
1820-27), states quite distinctly that the ‘friends 
if the forms ’ were the ‘ wise men of Italy, that 
is to say, the Pythagoreans. On such a 
Proclus’s testimony is conclusive, for he had 
Access to and was familiar with the works of 
Plato’s immediate successors. 

The most trustworthy account that we have of 
ihe Megario doctrine is that of Aristooles, the 
ieacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd cent. 
I.D.), some extracts from whose History of Philo- 
tophy are preserved in the Prceparatio Evangdica 
jf Eusebius (xiv. 17). Its Eleatic origin is at once 
Apparent from these, and Aristocles expressly says 
>hat it was first the doctrme of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, and later 0 
StUpo and the Megarics, In the first plaw, they 
nade it their business to ‘ throw ’ {xaTapa^co'i 
A metaphor from wrestling) nil sensation ana ap- 
learance, and to trust in reasoning rione. r > 
nethod which they adopted was that 
ly Zeno, a method which was known as 
jy its admirers and as ‘ eristic ’ by 
onsisted in showing that two 
iqually cogent comunsions could be establi 
vith regard to everything without _/ 

hat there was therefore no truth at all m y 
he appearances presented to our senses. 1 
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what Plato calls ovTtXoyt'o, and we Btill possess a 
cnrious fragment of a work in the Doric dialect, 
generally known as the Dialexeia (the name is 
without authority), which applies the method to 
certain ethical antinomies. It is most natural to 
regard this work as a product of Megara, and we 
know that the Megarians clung with special 
tenacity to their native dialect. 

The effect of this criticism is to leave us with 
nothing but the One or the Whole (ri iv, tA 5\a») 
and to deprive the Many and the Parts of all claim 
to reality. That was the doctrine of Parmenides, 
hut there is CAudence that Euclides understood it 
in a rather different sense than the founder of his 
school, and it is here that we can trace the influ- 
ence of Socrates. The One of the Eleatics had 
been a continuous, corporeal plenum, whether 
finite (Parmenides) or infinite (Melissus), hut 
Euclides took the step of identifying it with the 
Good, which was ‘ called by many names, such as 
God, Wisdom (^piyijo-is), and Mind (voDr).’ It was 
in this way that ‘the Absolute’ made its first 
appearance in the history of philosophy, and its 
Claim to be the sole reality was based on the 
inherent contradictoriness of all appearance. 

The philosimhy of Euclides had a very great 
influence on Plato, who had taken refuge wth 
him at Megara after the death of Socrates, and it 
is to this influence that we may most probably 
ascribe the unique position assigned to the Good 
in the Repiihlic. It was impossible, however, for 
Plato to acquiesce permanently in an Absolutist 
doctrine of any land; for that excluded from 
Reality what ho was most interested in, the Soul, 
and e^eciallj; the best Soul of aU, namely God. 
The Parmenides and the Sophist are chiefly 
occupied with this problem, and it is plain that 
Plato believed himself to have disposed finally of 
the Absolute. That led, of course, to a breach 
between the Academy and their fellow-Socratics 
of Megara, and from this time forward we may 
discern the beginnings of a distinct Megario 
school. As was natural, the negative dialectic 
was more zealously cultivated than the central 
doctrine of Euclides. When an abstract Absolute 
has been set up, there is not much more to be said 
about it, but the dialectical method is always 
available for the criticism of rival philosophies. 
Aristotle was naturally the chief object of the 
Megaric attack, which was led by Eubulides. 
Aristotle’s own logical theory was to a large 
extent moulded by this situation, and the title 
given to his course on fallacies, the Sophistici 
Elcnchi, bears witness to it ; for, since the time of 
Pinto’s Sophist, the old term had been revived ns 
a name for thinkers of the class known later as 
Megarics. The fallacies exposed by Aristotle are, 
in fact, for the most part, Megario arguments, and 
that is the explanation of the sense in which the 
words ‘ sophism ’ and ‘ sophistry ’ have been used 
from that time to the present day. Many of these 
sophisms are lyell knonm, such as the Liar (\freu56- 
ptvos), the Veiled Man {iyKiKa\vfifUvot), the Heap 
{aoipelrm), nnd the Bald Man (^aXaicpis). As an 
extreme specimen, we may take the argument of 
the Homs : ‘ What you have not lost, you have. 
You have not lost horns. Therefore you have 
horns.’ Some of the arguments are more serious, 
however, and raise the problem of continuity. 
The influence^ of Zeno is still felt in the ratio 
mentis aceryi {cbipdrot XA 70 S), referred to by 
Horace (Epist. II. i. 45). The most important of 
all from a historical point of view, however, was 
the Kvpteiui’ of Diodoras Cronus (t c. 307 B.C.), 
which continued to be discussed in the schools for 
centuries. Aristotle’s favourite doctrine of poten- 
tiality and actuality {dOyapm and ty(pryeta) was 
specially objectionable to the Megarics, and Dio- 


dorus set himself to destroy the conception of 
possibility altogether. The armment may be 
stated thus : ‘Nothing impossible can proceed 
from anything possible. But it is impossible that 
anything in the past should be other than it is. 
If it had ever been possible stUl further in the past 
for it to be other than it is, then on impossibility 
mnst have proceeded from a possibility. There- 
fore it was never possible that it should be other 
than it is. Therefore it is impossible that any- 
thing should happen which does not actually 
happen.’ Chrysippus confessed that he could not 
solve this, and Epictetus still busied himself with 
it. 

The definite constitution of the Megaric school 
ns a philosophical sect was the work of Stilpo of 
Megara, who for some time after the death of 
Aristotle (322 B.c.) was the most important philo- 
sophical personality in Greece. When Ptolemy i. 
took Megara in 307 B.o. he tried to induce Stilpo 
to return with him to Alexandria, but the invi^ 
tion was declined. From the few facts that are 
told of him it is plain that ha revived the positive 
side of the doctrine of Euclides and insisted on the 
sole reality of the One. He argued that to speak 
of man is to speak of nobody; for it is not to 
speak of A any more than of B. In the same way, 
he refused to admit that a cabbage shown to him 
was cabbage. There was a cabbage in just the 
same sense ten thousand years ago. As he farther 
denied the real existence of forms or species (cKt;), 
whether in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic 
sense, it followed that everything was mere 
appearance. But what distinguished Stilpo from 
all his predecessors, so far as we know, and what 
made Megarioism a reality for the first time, was 
the ethicS principle which he deduced from this 
apparently barren Absolutism. It was the only 
ethical principle that such a doctrine can yield, 
that of quietism and insensibility. Plato’s nephew 
Speusippos had already maintained that pleasure 
and pain were both evils, and that good men aim at 
imperturbability (doxX^ivIo), and the word ‘ apathy ’ 
[iirdOeia) occurs in the Platonic Dejinitions (413 A), 
which belong to the early Academy. In his 
Ethics (1104’’, 24) Aristotle alludes to those who 
define the various forms of goodness as dirdOceat 
and ■^peptai. But it was Stilpo who made the 
doctrine live. Teles, who was his fellow-citizen 
and a little later in date, holds him up as the 
great example of indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. It is unnecessary to suppose that ho was 
influenced in this direction by the Cynics ; for the 
doctrine follows quite naturally from his denial of 
reality to the world of sense, which he certainly 
derived from a very different source. As Zeno of 
Citium was a disciple of Stilpo, we may certainly 
regard him as a spiritual ancestor of Stoicism. 
The same tendency was represented by the school 
of Eretria, whose chief representative was Mene- 
demus (c. 352-278 B.C.), and which regarded itself 
as an offshoot of the school of Elis, which looked 
upon Phiedo as its founder. We know little about 
it, but its existence bears witness to the growth of 
the qnietist ideal and its intimate connexion with 
a metaphysical theory which rejects the appear- 
ances of the world and holds fast to the One 
conceived as absolute. 

Biteratcke.— Thero is little literature dealing with the 
Megarics outside the general histories of Philosophy, and what 
there is may be regarded as antiquated. It will bo suflicient to 
mention C. Mallet, Bistoire de VicoU de Stigare et des (eoUt 
d'Elis et d’Eritrie, Paris, 1846. JOHK BtmifET. 

MEIR. — Rabbi Meir, a Jeivish sage who 
flourished in Palestine in the 2nd cent., belonged 
to the fourth generation of the Tannaim (Ealtbis 
I of the age of the Mishna) ; he was one of tlie fore- 
most disciples of Rabbi Aqiba, and helped, with 
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them, to gire a new impulse to ‘ the study of the 
Law' (i.e. the consolidation and development of 
Jewish religious thought and practice) after the 
troubles attending the persecution under Hadrian. 
So great was the estimation in which he was held 
that, by one authority, those disciples are styled 
‘Meii and his associates’ (3Iidr. Bab. to Lv 1“). 
Learning, mental acuteness, and a ready wit com- 
bined ndth a lofty character to make him the re- 
markable man he was. His parentage and birth- 
place are either uncertain or unknoivn. Contrary 
to the Talmudic practice, he is cited without a 
patronymic, and his doubtful descent gave rise to 
the legend which made him a son of Nero, a fabled 
convert to Judaism {Gittin, 56a). Even his real 
name, Meashah (Moses), was half-forgotten. 
"When Aqiba, flouting the edict of the Roman 
authorities, continued to teach, Meir stood by him 
[T6s. B^rdkhSth, ii. 6). His other masters were 
Rabbi Ishmael, to whom he went because he 
deemed himself intellectually unequal to the task 
of following Aqiba’s discourses, and — a still more 
interesting fact — Elisha ben Abuyah, who was 
later to become an apostate and a declared friend 
of the Romans. From the latter, recreant though 
he was, Meir did not altogether dissociate himself 
in after years. He listened to his doctrine, and 
made discreet use of it. 

' Like one who eats dates, he devoured the fruit, but threw 
away the atones ’ (SHgtgdh, 156). 

His motive was not exclusively love of learning ; 
there united with it grateful regard for one who 
had once been a cherished teacher, and likewise 
the hope of winning back the renegade ; but his 
relations with Elisha were viewed with suspicion, 
and were partly the reason why his reputation 
with his contemporaries fell short of his posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning to Aqiba later on, Meir was ordained 
by that master, and began to teach in the Rabbini- 
cal schools. In his discourses he availed himself 
largely of the Haggada (the homUetical method 
of Scriptural interpretation) and also of fables 
and parables. Thus it was said of him in later 
times that ‘when Rabbi Meir died the parable- 
makers died with him ’ {Sb(d/i, 49®). He is 
credited with being the author of three hundred 
fables, of which only a few have been preserved 
in the Talmudic writings [Sanhedrin, 386). His 
knowledge of Latin and Greek also helped him in 
his Biblical lectures. His acquaintance with the 
sacred text was so extensive and precise that, 
when once, on his travels in Asia Minor, he entered 
a synagogue on the eve of the Feast of Purim 
and found that there was no copy of Esther forth- 
coming for public recital, he wrote out the entire 
book from memory [Tds. 3Bgilldh, 2). For this 
intimate knowledge of the sacred te.xt he was 
doubtless largely indebted to his profession as a 
scribe. Compared with the exegetical methods of 
his immediate teachers, his own mode of inter- 
pretation may be said to have been rationalistic. 
Keen and bold dialectic played a large part in his 
expositions, so that it was said of him (Sank. 24a) 
that, in his lectures, he was like one who uprooted 
mountains and ground them together. He amazed 
and perplexed his colleagues by his daring decisions. 

‘ He would declare the unclean permitted and the forbidden 
clean, and give hie reasons ’ (^Erubhln, 136). 

It was usual to regard consecutive passages in 
the Bible as necessarily having a common subject- 
matter; Meir, however, held a different opinion. 
There are many such passages, he declared (SiphrS 
to _Nu 25'), which have no organic connexion. 
This originality of his was viewed differently by 
different minds. Some admired his rationalism 
and courage ; ‘ Meir’s very staff,’ they cried, 
‘teaches knowledge’ (Jems. N^dhdrtm, ix. 1). 
Others disapproved. ‘ Enough, Meir,’ protested his 


colleagues when once he was more than usually 
daring [Midr. Bab. to Ca li=). Nevertheless as 
Hamburger remarks (ii. 707 ; as to the protest sea 

I. ArV sisSj iia 15)^ m virtn6 of liis qualities 

of mind and heart, he breathed into Judaism tha 
breath of a new life. As to the Hillalcha (tha 
body of decisions on ritual practice), his orderly 
and logical arrangement of the material contributed 
greatly to make the compilation of the Mishna 
possible. He was a stringent upholder of the 
ritual Law ; but he was even more strict with 
himself than with others. 

■Never have I presumed to set aside, in my own personsl 

E ractice, the decisions of my colleagues when those decisioni 
avB been more stringent than mine ’ (56a66df A. 13<aV 
His strength of character is turther Illustrated 
by his opposition to Simeon ben Gamaliel If., then 
presiding over the Sanhedrin at Usha. To Meir 
bad been assigned the office of liakhdm of that 
body (as to the duties of that functionary see JB, 
art. ‘ 9akam ’). Holding Simeon’s knowledge of 
the Law inadequate, and resenting the President’s 
excessive regard for his own dignity, he conspired 
with Rabbi Nathan, one of his associates, to secure 
the Patriarch’s deposition. Simeon, however, de- 
feated the plot, and it was the conspirators who 
were ejected. Later on Nathan was re-admitted, 
but Meir sturdily refused to make the necessary 
submission, and he narrowly escaped excommuni- 
cation in consequence. 

His domestic life was at once happier and 
sadder. His -wife Beraria (Valeria) is one of the 
great women of the Talmud. The daughter of 
the martyr Rabbi Hananiah ben Teradion, who 
suffered under Hadrian, she was noted for both 
learning and moral worth. The touohmg_ story 
which records her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of crushing calamity has been told again 
and again. 

During Meir’s absence at the academy one Sabbath eve, their 
two sons suddenly died. Beruria withheld the sad tidinw 
from her hu.sband untU the day of peace was ended. Then she 
told him of it in a parable. ‘A friend,’ she said, 'left me some 
Jewels to keep for him years ago — so long ago that I bad come 
to look upon them as my own. Now, of a sudden, he has 
claimed them; but I And it hard to part with_ them. Afus^ 
really give them up ? ' ' Why ask such a question?* answered 
Meir) 'you should have restored them already.’ *I have done 
so,’ she replied, ns she led him to the death-chamber (altar. 
Jlishle to Pr 3110). ^ _ , • u it. 

This is not the only instance in which the 
Talmud is just enough to admit that one of its 
greatest sages was taught hy a woman ; Benina 
instructs her husband in the higher knowledge on 
another notable occasion. _ 

Annoyed by the pin-pricks of uncouth neighbours, ..^jr 
angrily c-alls down imprecations upon his tormentors, ms 
wife rebukes him. ‘ Rather,’ she protests, ‘ 'o** us pray tMc 
they may live to repent ; for tha Psalmist’s suppliMtion is not 
" Let sinners be consumed out of the earth,” but ^t sin he 
consumed’” (the allusion is to Ps 104“, where fto Hebrew U 
susceptible of Beruria’s interpretation ; lor the story see . 

^°“^he Babbi, despite a certain severity and in- 
tolerance, 'was 'worthy of his vnfe. His defects 
were the defects of his qnalities. If soraetiruM 
he set bis face like a flint towards other 8 
weaknesses, he was strong and brave when iite a 
sorrows touched himself. He, too,_ could preacn 
and practise the great duty of submission. _ 

Echoing Ec 6=, he says, * Let thy words betwe be few , 
school thyself to say, *• Whatever God doeth He doeth weU 
(tb. 605). And, again, ■ As we should thank G^ for the 
SO should we praise Him for evil * (tb. 4S6). Himsel 
with His sorrowing children (Mish. Sank, vi. 6> 

Expounding in novel fashion the verse, 
name is better than precious ointment ; tn 
day of death than the day of one s birth (i-c / h 
he said that death, the common lot of men, u 
good for those who pass hence with a good name 
(R'r. 17a). Again, he said that what, accordm^, W 
Gn V, God saw and proclaimed ‘^nry good at 
the Creation was death [Midr. Bah. to the , .A’ 
The section of the MishnS known as Abhotr. 
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(Ethics of 'the Fathers’) assigns a typical maxim 
to each of the great Talmudic Rabbis. The 
maxim associated with Meir reads as follows : 

• Limit thy toil for worldly goods and give thyself to the 
Torah ; but be lowly of spirit towards all men ' {i.hh6th, iv. 10). 

Meir was clearly no Pharisee of the baser sort ; 
u> be a sage was, for him, to have an incentive 
not to pride, bat to humility. To study the Law, 
too, was not an end in itself ; it must be made an 
impulse and inspiration to the noble life. Thus 
in another utterance of the sage he pictures God 
as saying : 

‘ Devote thyself with ail thy heart and soul to know my 
ways and to watch at the gates of my Law. Keep my Law 
in thy heart and mj' fear before thine eyes ; guard thy mouth 
from sin, and purity thyself from all transgression. Then will 
I be with thee always ' 17a). 

Equally notable are his teachings concerning 
Bociiu duty. Men are not to be judged by outward 
appearances. 

‘ Look not at the flask, but at what it contains ; there is 
many a new flask that contains old wine, many an old flask 
which has not even new wine in it’ (SlMth, iv, 20). 

Nor are men to be judged by the honey of their 
words. If wo have two friends, one of whom ad- 
monishes us and the other flatters, we should 
love the former, for he is leading us heavenwards 
(Abhdth df Jl. Nathan, 29). He preaches sincerity 
even in the small things of social intercourse ; he 
warns us against inviting a friend to dinner when 
we know that he will not accept the invitation, 
and against offering him a present which we be- 
lieve he will not take [Bbraithd ^uUin, 94a ; T6s. 
Bahha Bathrd, vi. 14). It is a man’s duty to adapt 
himself to the ideas and customs of the community 
in which he lives ; in Rome he should do as Rome 
does. The angels, the sage points out, when they 
came down to earth and appeared to Abraham, 
ate like mortals ; when Moses went up to heaven, 
he neither ate nor drank {Midr. Rab. to Gn 18®). 
Applying to Aaron the words (Mai 2®), ‘he did 
turn many away from iniquity,’ Meir thus char- 
acterized the great high priest : 

* If Aaron chanced to meet a bad man, he was careful to 6.alutc 
him ; so that, when the latter next time meditated an evil deed, 
he eaid to himself, “Woe Is me 1 how shall I then look Aaron 
in the face ? " In like manner, if two men quarrelled, Aaron 
would go to one of them and say, “See, my son, what thy 
friend is doing ; ho is beating his breast, rending his clothes, 
and crying ; ‘ Woo is me I how can I look my friend in the 
face, seeing that I have sinned against him f ’ " Then he would 
o and say the same to the other ; so that at length they em- 
raced and wore reconciled ' (ibhith d‘ R. A’ntftSn, 12). 

Meir has left many maxims on the self-regard- 
ing duties also. Ho exhorts us to contentment 
with our worldly lot. ‘Who is rich?’ he asks, 
and be answers, ‘ He that hath peace of mind with 
his riches’ [Shab. 255). ‘He that feels shame,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘ will not quickly bo led into 
sin’ (N^dhSirtm, 20a). The sin of Samuel’s sons 
(1 S 8®), he declared, lay in their demanding what 
was due to them {Shab. 66a). The Law (Ex 22*) 
ordains that a man who steals an ox must make 
fivefold restitution j but, if he steals a sheep, the 
restitution is only fourfold. The difi'erence is to 
be explained by the fact that, unlike sheep, the ox 
is a toiling animal. ‘ Here,’ cries Meir, ‘is a proof 
of the worth of labour in the sight of God 1 ’ 
{SBkhtltd to the verse). In common with the Rabbis 
who lived under Roman rule, and with the early 
Christians (see E. Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Ftnpire, London, 1901-06, ii. 17), 
he condemns the theatre and the arena. The one is 
‘ the seat of the scornful ’ (Ps 1*), the other a place 
of execution (a reference to the cruelties or the 
gladiatorial contests) {AbhOth d' R. Nathan, 37 } 
'Abhbdhdh Zdrah, 186). Ho emphasizes the futility 
of human ambitions by an apt remark : man, he 
says, is bom with his hands clenched as though 
he would grasp the whole world ; he dies with his 
hands wide open, for he takes nothing with him 
{Midr, Rab. to Ec 6**). 


Unbending to the ignorant ('am ha-ares [a.u.]) 
and the schismatic among his own people, Meir 
shows himself tolerant and liberal towards man jf 
alien creed. 

The Oeatile who gives himself to the study of the Law Is as 
worthy as the Jewish High Priest; for Holy Writ (Lv IS®), 
speaking of God’s statutes, says that if a man do them, he sbali 
live by them— a man, not a priest or a Levite (Bdbhd Qainma, 
SSo ; SanJi. 69a). 

He had many conversations with Gentiles, chiefly 
polemical. 

One of these opponents designates Israel a people contemned 
of God, driven by the Master from His house, and put in sub- 
jection to other lords. ‘God,’ argues the controversialist, 
‘has made you exiles in our midst; why, then, do you not 
assimilate with us?’ Meir protests against the theory. 
‘ Rather,' he affirms, ‘ we are to be likened to a son whom his 
father has discarded because of his evil life, but whom the 
paternal heart is ready to take back if he return penitently' 
(A. Jellinek, Blth ham-Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, i. 21). ‘ If,’ 
asks another disputant, ‘ your God loves the poor, why does Ho 
not sustain them?’ ‘In order,’ Meir replies, ‘to give us an 
opportunity of escaping Gehenna by the practice of loving, 
kindness ’ (Babhd Bathrd, 10a). 

Like Aqiba, his master, Meir is pictured by 
the Talmud {Qiddushtn, 81a) as undergoing the 
temptation of St. Anthony. Satan, so runs the 
legend, appears to the sage in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, who would entice him tvith her wiles. 
But he escapes them. The legend puts in concrete 
shape the traditions concerning tne Rabbi’s un- 
yielding rectitude which gathered about his name. 
Another story tells of a journey which he once 
made to Rome in order to rescue from a house of ill- 
fame his wife’s sister, who had been taken captive 
after her father’s martyrdom. It is said that his 
mission was successful (AbhCdhah Zardh, 18a). 

Born, it is believed, in Asia Minor, Meir died in 
that country. He enjoined his disciples to bury 
him on the seashore, so that the waters which 
laved the land of his fathers might touch his bones 
(Jems. Kilayim, 32c). ‘He had no equal in his 
generation’ is one Talmudic appreciation of him 
{'ErubMn, 13b) ; and, in a public eulogy pronounced 
on him at Sepphoris, Rabbi Jos6 declared him to 
be ‘ a great man and a saint, but humble withal ’ 
(Jems. B'r. ii. 7). 

Of all the Tannaim, Meirt name is most widely known 
among the people. In the bouse of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box hung on the wall, in which the inmates deposit their 
alms for the poor of Palestine. This box hears the inscription 
‘ MSir, Ba'al han-NCs’ (‘ Meir, the wonder-worker J), an allusion 
to the miraculous power attributed to him in Talmudic and 
popular lore (see JJS viii. 435). 

Literatuhe. — W. Bacber, Bie Agada dtr Tarmaiten, 
Straesburg, 1890-1903 ; Hamburger, nrtt. ‘ Beniria,’ * Mair R.,’ 
‘ Religionsgesprache ’ ; H. Graetz, Gesehichte dtr Juden, 
Leipzig, 1806-78, tv. (Eim. tr., London, 1891-02, ti.); JE, art. 
‘ Meir I. H. Weiss, Oeschiekte der iud. Tradition, Wilna, 

1004, iLooff. MORRIS Joseph. 

MELANCHOLY. — In Greek physiology the 
bodily constitution of an individual, his appear- 
ance, his liability to disease, and also his mental 
character were explained by the proportions in 
which the four humours were distributed in his 
framework. These wore blood, yellow bile, black 
bile, and phlegm, the predominance or excess of 
which gave respectively the sanguine, the choleric, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic ‘ tempera- 
ment.’ Melancholy {/ifhas and xoM) was thus the 
mental disposition of the melancholic temperament. 
The terms passed into literary and popular use, 
although the doctrine of the" four humours, on 
which the distinctions were based, was forgotten 
or discarded. The names seemed, in fact, to cor- 
respond to certain broad differences, bodily and 
mental, among men, and -writers on insanity are 
stUl careful, in their description of cases, to inaicate 
the ‘temperament’ of each patient. The differ- 
ences are now made to depend either upon the 
blood or upon the nervous system, or both. If the 
blood is decisive, the difference may be sought 
\ either m its substance— the number of red cor- 
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puscles, etc. — or in its circulation ; if the nervous 
system, in the strength or tne rate of reaction, or 
iJoth. Henle made use of the conception of nerve- 
tone, which has since been retained and developed 
{Anthropologische Vortrdge). No part of the 
nervous system, he showed, is ever wholly at rest 
dvtring life ; every stimulus finds a certain degree 
of excitation already present in the nerve-endings 
and nerve-fihres on which it acts ; what we c^ 
rest is, therefore, a moderate de^ee of activity, 
which may rise or fall, and which is maintained by 
internal stimuli, acting through the blood. This 
is the ‘ tonus ’ of the nerves, their preparedness for 
action ; the higher the tonus, the stronger the re- 
action. On the nerve-tone will, therefore, depend 
the sensitiveness of the individual, his prevailing 
emotional attitude, and his quickness and firmness 
of response. A low tone shows itself in the dull, 
heavy expression of face (in the phlegmatic, e.g.), 
the relaxed muscles, the deliberate movements, 
the tendency to ‘ run to fat ’ ; a high tone in the 
vivid complexion, alert expression, and quick 
movements of the sanguine or choleric. The 
melancholic, according to Henle, has also a high 
nerve-tone, hut reacts through the emotional or 
affective system, rather than the voluntary ; 
whereas the choleric relieves feeling by prompt and 
strenuous action, the melancholic is denied this 
advantage ; his melancholy is the brooding upon 
and nursmg of emotions, a habit from which genius, 
or, it may ne, merely hypochondria and hysteria, 
spring. Wundt’s simple formula has been widely 
accepted ; that temperament is primarily a question 
of emotion, that emotion undergoes two forms of 
change, one in intensity, or strength, the other in 
rate ; hence the fourfold division : strong and quick 
— choleric j strong and slow — melancholic ; weak 
and quick — sanguine ; weak and slow — phlegmatic. 
Strong emotions under modem conditions mean a 
predominance of pain ; slowness of change means 
that the mind talces time to follow out its own 
thoughts, is not wholly absorbed by the present 
but looks to the evil ahead. These tendencies 
characterize the melancholic {Grundziige der 
physiol. Psychologid^, iii. 637). The scheme is too 
simple to fit the complexities and suhtUties of 
human character, however, and there is no general 
agreement even as to the number of distinct tem- 
peraments, as many as nine having been suggested. 

I. Melancholy and pain.— Melancholy differs 
from theother dispositions in beingawell-recognized 
temporary emotion or mood, as well as a prolonged 
or permanent trait, and also in being in an extreme 
form the most prominent symptom of a definite 
form of insanity — melancholia or mental depression. 
It has formed the theme of one of the most wonder- 
ful hooks in our language — The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, by Kobert Burton, first published in 1021. 

Tha melancholy with which ha deals, and of which tha ‘ causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and cures ’ are set forth with such fer- 
tility of illustration, is ‘an habit, — a chronick or continute 
disease, a settled humour,' but it is built up, os he recogmzes, 
out of ‘ melancholy in disposition,’ which is ‘ that transitory 
UeUmeholj/ which comes and goes upon the smailest occasion 
of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or pertur- 
bation of tha mind, any manner of care, discontent, or thought, 
which causeth anguish, dullness, heaviness and vexation of 
spirit, any ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, Joy, delight, caus- 
ing frowardness in us, or a dislike. In which equivocal and 
improper sense, we call him melancholy that is dull, sad, sour, 
lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, any way moved, or displeased. 

. . . Melancholy in this sense is tha character of Mortality' 
(1. 104 [ed. London, 1896]). 

It might he said that this temporary melancholy 
is merely mental pain, however caused, and that 
the permanent disposition or habit is a state of 
mind in which mental pain is the dominant tone. 
The expression of melancholy is that of pain, the 
sale face, the drawn look, lips and eyebrows tnmed 
slightly downwards at the comers ; the respiration 
slow and sighing, the pulse-beat slow, the tempera- 


ture lowered, the nutrition-processes, including tha 
appetite, impaired, so that the body seems in- 
sufficiently fed. One of the immediate consequences 
is also a loss of sensitiveness to outer impressions j 
they lose in clearness and distinctness ; the iutlo- 
meut follows suit, and the whole mental chaniutei- 
is, even though only for the moment, changed for 
the worse. In particular, egoism develops : 

•Tha patient thinks only of himself and his suBerings ; altrt- 
istic passions, family affection yield to an egoism of the most 
exacting and extreme type’ (H. Beannis, Lts Sensatiom 
internes, Paris, 1889, p. 193 ff.). 

Mental pain may be less acute, but it is more 
persistent than physical pain, and it has the same 
reverberation throughout the organism. The dis- 
tinction between the two is probably artificial; 
paental pain accompanies all physical pain, whUe 
in its tnm physical pain — discomfort, loss of nervous 
tone — is a constant accompaniment of mental pain. 
The moat common cause of the former, physical 
pain, is |the over-excitation or exhaustion of some 
sensory or motor nerve ; so the most common causa 
of the latter, mental pain, is the over-strain or ex- 
haustion of the brain centres and tracts concerned 
in ideation, emotion, memory, and will. Love and 
over-study were two of Burton’s causes of melan- 
clioly. So melancholy may be regarded as a pain 
of fatigue, as due to excessive functioning on the 
emotional or intellectual side, especially when the 
strain has not been rewarded with success. 

The extraordinary peraistenoa of melancholy, the diiBoulty of 
distracting the mind from it, is due, os Beannis urges, not 
merely to the fact that its causes — the desires, the memories— 
are persistent, butlalso to 'the sentiment of the irreparable, 
which is at the root of almost all mental pains, the idea that all 
is lost and without hope. The mother who knows that she will 
never see again the child that has died in her arms, the artist 
who sees that he will never be able to realise the ideal of his 
dreams, the inventor whose discovery is held up to- ridic^e, 
the poet whose verses, that he believes to be inspired, are laugh w 
at, the thinker who seeks for truth and finds only doubt, the 
Christian who sees the foundering of his belief and of his faith, 
aU have thie sentiment of the irrepanahle, of the lost beyond 
return, which leaves behind only nothingness and despair 
(ib. p. 234). 

2. Melancholy and the sense of values.— Melan- 
choly is the mood of an imaginative mind ; it is 
true that an animal is sometimes described as 


‘ melancholy ’ ; a dog that has lost his master, a 
wild animal in captivity in a narrou space, a bird 
deprived of her mate : death, even lelf-inflicted 
death, is knovvn to have followed snob oiisfortunes. 
So a child may be ‘ melancholy ’ aftei the_ loss of a 
mother or a playmate. But in the strict sense 
melancholy is an adult and a hnmiin infirmity. 
Probably the time of its greatest frequency is the 
period of adolescence ; in middle an! old age it 
tends to disappear, to be replaced \n sMility, 
occasionally, by a state outwardly aim Uar, but in- 
wardly difl'erent. Byron’s lameness and Hemes 
and Leopardi’s delicate constitutions have sug- 
gested that physical disease may ha thu predispo^ 
ing cause to melancholy ; but, as Metchnffion 
points out, Schopenhauer preserved his inelanohoiy 
and pessimism to a vigorous old age, u hue ffiere 
are innumerable cases of patients suffering frem 
serious and even deadly diseases, yet retaining 
their native lightness of heart. If anythmg, melan- 
choly is more common among the young, healtn^ 
and vigorous. It does not really depend upon 
the health at all, hut upon the sense or ‘ 
of life. The typical case is Goethe, 
own youth passed through the torment ''^uicn 
describes in The Sorrows of Werther, mu 
thoughts of suicide, but in his old am i®. 
as casting off tbe sickly and morbid side 

. . ® V • i_!L - avun •fOVOuj 


iiL). The intensity of feeling is greater m tne 
onng than in the old, both for pleMure a 
ain ; hence they are more '-Hve. 

lis is not due to the greater vitahty or sc - 
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ness of their nervous system, hut rather to the fact 
that the older man is better able, through his ex- 
perience, to interpret the impressions, to see them 
in their true perspective, and in relation to life as a 
whole, whereas for the young each impression^ is 
taken in isolation, is weighed only in its relation 
to the immediate needs or desires of the self. 
Hence the vivid colouring of their life, the higher 
happiness, and the deeper pain. In the same way 
mmancholy is more frequent in men than in women, 
in the northern races than in the southern races of 
Europe. A northern race, perhaps because its 
civili^tion is a more recent growth, is more con- 
scious of itself, and less conscious of the wider 
group in which the loss of one individual is com- 
pensated by the gain of another. It was mainly 
from Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia that the 
melancholy school of writers of last century — the 
Fin de Sifecle — came. Suicides are said to increase 
in number northwards, and one of the most common 
causes of suicide is melancholy (see Burton’s dis- 
quisition on suicide [i. 495] ; and Metchnikoff, p. 
306). At the back of all melancholy is fear — fear 
of pain in the first instance, then fear of loss, of 
failure, of death, of society’s judgment upon oneself. 
The greater the value, or, rather, the greater the 
appreciation of a good, the greater the pain at its 
loss, and the greater the pain at the prospect of its 
loss. Hence melancholy is, paradoxically, more 
common in the idealist than in the materialist. 
Paul Bourget, writing of Baudelaire, finds the key 
to the profound melancholy of this rather repulsive 
figure in the mysticism and idealism of his early 
Mth. When such a faith, the faith in the eternal, 
has been strongly held, its object deeply adored, 
the loss of faith in it, and of love, is irreparable. 
The individual may no longer have the intellectual 
need to believe, but he stUl has the need to feel as 
when he believed. The desires remain, strengthened 
by habit, and in the sensitive soul their influence 
is irresistible i yet their satisfaction is impossible. 
Melancholy then is the effect of failure of adapta- 
tion to the environment, in matters of faith and 
belief. The stronger the resistance of facts to the 
realization of the thinker’s dream, the deeper his 
melancholy. To the mystic soul faith is not the 
mere acceptance of a formula or of a dogma ; God 
is not for it a word, a symbol, an abstraction, but 
a real being in whose company the soul walks as a 
child in its father’s, who loves it, knows it, under- 
stands it. 

Once an illusion bo Btronf; and so sweet hss gone, says 
Bourpet, no sutstitute ol less intensity will sufllce ; niter the 
Intoxication ot opium, that ot wine eeems menn and paltry. 
Driven away at the touch ol the world, faith leaves in such 
souls a gap through which all pleasure slips away. Tho more 
the suHorer tries to escape, the more securely is he held, 
until at last there remains as his only satisfaction ‘the re- 
douhtnhle but consoling figure of that which frees from all 
slaveries, and delivers from all doubts, — Death ’ (Paul Bourget, 
Eisaie de psychologic eontemporainc, Paris, 1892, p. 21). 

Still deeper is the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire, when the failure of satisfaction lies, not in 
the resistance of external circumstance, hut in the 
inability of the subject to enjoy, an inability 
which IB itself a mark of exhaustion; it is the 
soul that has lived most, felt most strongly, in- 
dulged its passions to the full, till its power to feel 
is fumost destroyed, that finds life most unbear- 
able. 

‘ Lo mensonga du dislr qul nous fait osoiller entro la hrutaliW 
mcurtrl6re dcs circonstanccs ct lea Impuiss-mccB pIuB irrdpar 
rabies encore de notre eensihiliti ’ (t6. p. 142). 

It is the melancholy of nature after the storm, 
of evening, of the grey light that comes after the 
sunset, of the bromi tints of autumn trees — ex- 
haustion or decay after stress and life. 

Less tragic is the melancholy that is associated 
with- pensiveness, deliberation, thought, as in 
MUtotf 8 n Penserost -the melancholy of the poet 


and of the philosopher. Besunis connects this 
also with pain, however. When man reflects, he 
is forced to recognize, according to Beaunis, that 
he is horn to pain, and that pleasure is only an 
accessaiy in his life. 

‘ There is no physical pleaoure which can compensate for an 
hour of angina pectoris, no mental enjoyment which does not 
disappear before tho pain caused by the death of one we love, 
no intellectual pleasure which is not annulled when we think 
of how much is unknown in our fate. Pessimism, an irrefutable 
pessimism, is at the root of every reasoning, of every medita- 
tion ' (p. 222). 

Happily, he adds, most men do not reflect or 
meditate upon the fate either of themselves or of 
others ; their interest faces outwards, not inwards ; 
they have no time to worry over problems that 
great minds have found insoluble ; or, if they do 
worry over them, they are able to set their worries 
at rest by the acceptance of a solution ready-made, 
on the authority of the Church » the pastor. 

3 . Melancholy and exhausUuu. — The essential 
nature of melancholy has been probed more deeply 
from the point of view of pathology, and in various 
ways the idea of exhausted or decreased energy 
has been brought into connexion with the known 
laws of mental activity. 

To Bevan Lewis melancholy means nervous en- 
feeblement; the subject is no longer able to do 
easily and smoothly even the most familiar and 
habitual acts ; it is only wth effort that he can 
think, or attend to what be hears or reads, 

' It appears to us that the true explanation is due to mental 
operations being reduced in level so far as to establish conscious 
effort in lieu ot the usual unconscious operations, or lapsed 
states of consciousness which accompany all intellectual pro- 
cesses. The restless movements ot the intellectual eye (in the 
artist, poet, etc.), as well as those of the state of maniacal 
excitement, bespeak in the former case tho exalted muscular 
element of thought, and in the latter a highly rcllei excitabil- 
ity, but in the melancholic these muscles of relational life are 
usually at rest, the eye is fixed, dull, heavy, sluggish in its 
movements and painful in effort, the eyelids are drooped, the 
limbs motioniess. The only muscles in a state of tension arc 
those which subserve emotional life, viz, the small muscles of 
expression ’ (Textbook on Mental Diseases, p. 121). 'Failure In 
the muscular element ot thought bos as ita results on the sub- 
jective side, enfeebled ideation and the sense ol objective re- 
eistancB ’ (ib. p. 122). 

The eye sees less clearly, the mind interprets 
less accurately; the will acts less vigorously, 
and less effectively ; it may be that the motor 
ideas, which are the cues, if not the excitants, of 
action, cannot bo formed or recalled accurately in 
the mind ; hence apathy and inaction. The en- 
vironment, the non-ego, appears as antagonistic or 
foreign to the self ; it 13 no longer the world 
in which we moved freely and easily, therefore 
pleasantly, but one which is new and strange, 
which resists our efibrts and counters our desires. 
The result is a rise in the subject-consciousness ; 
the mind is thrown back upon itself. The man 
broods upon his sufferings, which become his 
vvrongs, and, in interpreting or explaining them, 
suspicion of others is the simplest and therefore 
the most frequent way out. 

According to Pierre Janet’s interpretation, 
melancholy represents a_ stage on the way to misdre 
psychologiqw, or psychic misery, with its accom- 
panying disaggregation of the personality, and 
subjugation of the conscious by the subconscious 
or unconscious self. There are innumerable degrees 
of attachment and detachment of acts and ideas 
to the self. In thought-reading and in table-turn- 
ing we have simple instances of now acts are carried 
out which correspond to ideas or thoughts in the 
mind of the subject, yet the acts are neither 
voluntary nor conscious on his part ; bo is aware 
of the result, not of his own agency in it. In 
spiritualism — the possession of the medium by the 
supposed spirit of the dead, who gives through the 
medium information which the latter, in his normal 
state, is wholly unaware of enjoying — we have 
a more systematized form of the same thing. 
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Finally, in hypnotism, in hysteria, morbid im- 
pulses, fixed ideas, and obsessions, there are vivid 
examples of how thoughts, or, rather, systems of 
thouglit, though formed by the individual, may 
yet by the conditions of their occurrence appear 
entirely foreign to him; he is their slave, they 
take possession of him, he is carried away by them. 
Passions, of the source of ■which the patient is 
■iYholly una'ware, dating back perhaps to a forgotten 
childhood, may yet lead to actions for which he 
cannot recognize his responsibility, which he may 
indeed forget immediatmy afterwards and, there- 
fore, wholly fail to connect with his ‘real’ self. 
He is unaware even that he was the physical 
agent ; any proof of this' that can be brought forward 
must have a shattering effect upon the self-con- 
sciousness ; the patient feels that he no longer has 
a grip of himself, that he may do some incredible 
act of violence, cruelty, immodesty, or crime. He 
becomes estranged from himself — and this double- 
ness is itself an added source of depression ; it is 
the same in effect whether the two personalities 
succeed each other in time, as alternating person- 
alities, or e.xist simultaneously, although acting 
separately; the disaggregation means an impair- 
ment of the self, often revealed by an actual loss 
of intellectual power, weakened concentration of 
attention and wiU. The subject becomes morbidly 
curious about his own feelings, his strength of will, 
his health, his prospects in life, etc. This sub- 
jectivity is the essence of the melancholy disposi- 
tion. It remains to ask what is the cause of the 
disaggregation of consciousness, the psychological 
misery, of which i. elancholv is so prominent a 
symptom. According to Janet, the cause may be 
either physical or mental ; physical, as the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged illness, or of a sudden shook, 
or continued over-exertion, as in heavy physical 
strain ; or mental, as in the shock of terror, ex- 
cessive CTief, prolonged mental worry, strong 
emotion^ excitement (e.g., religious). The great 
vital crises, at puberty, adolescence, and the 
change of life, with the feeling of strangeness 
which the loss of old and the gain of new sensations 
and impulses bring, are common causes of at least 
a temporary disagmegation and depression. The 
theory is not ■widely difierent in effect from that 
of Bevan Lewis ; in both it is the co-ordinating 
power that fails, through nervous exhaustion ; the 
elementary impressions and impulses fall apart, as 
it were, into their primitive independence; the 
subject seems out of touch with his en-vironment, 
is unable to face the tasks of his social or occupa- 
tional life. According to the degree of disaggrega- 
tion or rise of subject-consciousness, there may be 
.simple melancholy, hysteria, or actual insanity 
j.P Janet, L' Automatis-me psychologique, pt. ii. 
chs. iii. and iv.). 

4. Melancholy and personality.— The sense of 
mystery, of strangeness, of possession, that occurs 
in melancholy deserves to be considered in detail. 
In melancholy, as has been shown above {§ 3), the 
sensations are less clear, their threshold is higher, 
the perceptions based upon them are blurred, 
partly from the relaxation of the muscles of atten- 
tion, partly from the absorption of the mind by 
thepam, real or imaginary. The indmdual neither 
sees nor hears so clearly as before ; the commonest 
objects may look strange, the most familiar voice 
sound different ; but these things are interpreted 
not as a change in the experiencing subject, but as 
a change in the obj ects experienced. One’s friends, 
one’s country, one’s world have changed, and the 
subject is unable to face the great activity required 
to adapt himself to the new sphere. Still greater 
is the loss of clearness in the memories. The most 
vivid experiences, when they can no longer be 
clearly and definitely recalled, tend to lose the 


warmth and intimacy which memories of ' my oivn 
experiences’ should possess, as compared ivith 
those of others of which I have merety heard or 
read. Thus in mental exhaustion and depression 
the memories of my own life lose their emotional 
tone ; they seem to belong to another than myself. 
It is true that this state lends itself to analysis, 
and that the habit of analysis, once formed, may 
continue ■when normal life has returned. 

Amiel ia said to have written : ‘ The desire to know, when It 
is turned upon the self, ia punished like the curiosity of Psyche, 
by the flight of the beloved object ; the outward-facing look 
makes for health ; too prolonged a looking inwards brings us to 
nothingness. By analysis I am annihilated.' And again, ‘AU 
personal happenings, all special experiences are for me pretexts 
to meditation. Such is the life of the thinker. He depersonal- 
ises iumself every day ; if he consents to experiment and to act, 
it is the better to understand ; if he wills, it is to know what 
will is. Although it is sweet to him to be loved, and ha knows 
nothing sweeter, there again he seems to himself to be the oc- 
casion of the phenomenon rather than its end. He contemplates 
the spectacle of love, and love remains for him but a spectacle. 
He is nothing but a thinking subject, he retains nothin but 
the form of things ’ (see L. Dugas and P. Moutier, La Dlptr- 
sonnalisation, Paris, 1911, p. 138 ff.). 


This is an exact description of the frame of mind 
in the milder forms of melancholy, as that of the 
poet or artist, like Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Heine, 
the young Goethe, etc. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a 
classical instance ; they are not real experiencers, 
real agents, or lovers, but mere play-actors so far 
as emotion is concerned. Probably, however, their 
descriptions are the more accurate in that they are 
not blmded by passion, as is the cheerful ordinary 
mortal. 

A somewhat different way of putting the case of 
melancholy might be dra^wn from the ■writings of 
S. Freud and others of his or allied schools— viz. 
that depression springs from the influence of a 
morbid complex on the personality. The complex 
may be any strong emotional experience, shock, 
terror, social disaster, etc. Wishes, desires, more 
or less closely connected with the shock-complty, 
are repressed, at first consoionsty, while suggestive 
ideas and associations, which arise from the same 
root, are expelled from the mind when they enter 
it. But a train of thought, when expelled, and a 
wish, when repressed, do not on that account cease 
to exist. They continue to live in the subcon- 
scious or in the unconscious, and ma,y, so long M 
they are incomplete or unrealized, influence the 
conscious life inuirectly. They may do this in tyo 
ways ; [a) the complex draws off to itself, 
repression, a considerable degree of the avaUahle 
psychic energy ; the individual is mentally wak- 
ened. As we have seen above, the greater 
required for the simplest, most habitual acts is felt 
as strain, as exhaustion, as pain ; the self, 'vnth its 
distresses and difficulties, becomes more and more 
the centre of attention. (6) But, further, the com- 
plex, though itself driven below the level of con- 
sciousness, and shut off from direct connexion by 
the ‘ censor ’ of consciousness, is still enabled dur- 
ing moments of relaxation, half-sleep, reverie, dis- 
tracted attention, etc., to send disguised messengers 
through. These take the form or dreams, phomas 
or terrors, obsessions, sudden impulses, etc. Tor 
the most part these dreams and impidsive acts are 
protective ; they are a means of realizing, m how- 
ever imperfect a way, the wish inspired by t e 
complex ; but the subject himself may be '"’houy 
unaware of this orig^ and of their meanmg ; tu y 
seem like an invasion of his personality by a 
one. Painful experiences and memories have ® ‘ 
greater tenacity of life than pleasant ; tyeyna've 
high degree of ‘ perseveration,' as it has been ' 
i.e. the tendency to force their way into conscio 
ness, of their oivn accord, and without anj app 
rent stimulus or associative link. And, again, e ^ 
the slightest of associations is enough to oraQ p 
the painful complex or its substitutes, un 
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other hand, snoh memories are not ‘sociahle’; 
they do not bring other thoughts in their train ; 
especially they lack ‘ determination ’-value, the 
tendency to direct the mind systematically from 
one thought to a train of others ; they tend to clog 
thought. The subject becomes more and more 
conscious of inefficiency in his profession or in hia 
social life ; and the consciousness of failure has the 
usual consequence of making the actual failure all 
the greater. 

5. Melancholy and pessimism. — Melancholy and 
pessimism are two sides of the same state of mind, 
the one expressing the subjective attitude and dis- 
position, the other the theoretical interpretation. 
Happiness becomes a dream which is never realized, 
and which it seems hopeless to pursue. Subjec- 
tively, indifference, apathy, want of feeling ; objec- 
tively, death, seem the only desirable things. The 
ideas, imaginations, and suggestions that arise in 
the mind of the melancholic, according to a well- 
recognized law {see Starring, Mental Pathology, p. 
222 ff.), tend to be of the same emotional tone as 
that of the disposition in which they are called up, 
i.e. painful, depressing ; the melancholic sees only 
the sad, the tragic, the bitter side of things, the 
pain that is suffered, the sins and crimes and follies 
that are committed, not the pleasm-es, the kind- 
ness, the goodness, that are in things. Hence 
melancholy, whatever its source, has played a 
powerful part in religious movements. It is not 
only that religion and its history furnish the melan- 
choly mind with a cohort of images of the most 
terrifying type, but also that the consciousness 
of the suffermg self sends it to religion, to the idea 
of sin and its punishment, as the most obvious and 
nearest interpretation j and, finally, that religion 
offers the only adequate relief and hope of escape. 
Eeligious melancholy is the subject of one of 
Burton’s most curious dissertations (pt. iii. sect. iv. 
membrum i.), and James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience, lects. id. and vii., on ‘The sick Soul,’ 
give a modem presentation. It is there shown how, 
as in Tolstoi’s case, melancholy may be accom- 
panied by a total change in the estimate of the 
values of things : things that seemed of the utmost 
value before now seem worthless ; they excite no 
emotion or interest ivhatever ; and a consequence 
of this is that the world, and people, look different 
and are thought of differently — as strange and un- 
real. It is also shown that in a rational being the 
strangeness and change of feeling incite to a search 
for a reason, for an explanation, either directly in 
oneself or in the action of other beings upon one- 
self. Either of these ways may lead to religious 
conversion and relief. 

6. Moroseness. — The pathologist Pinel, in his 
treatise on Mental Alienation, depicted melan- 
cholics as of two distinct types — the one filled -with 
enthusiasm for art, for literature, for all that is 
great and noble, or, among ordinary people, merely 
pleasant, lively, and aflectionate, yet apt to tor- 
ment himself and his neighbours by bursts of anger 
and chimerical suspicions ; the other is the type 
to which the Emperor Tiberius and Louis XI. of 
Franco belonged-^men who are gloomy and taci- 
turn, deeply suspicious of others, fond of solitude. 
Suspicion of others is the dominant mark, ivith 
cunning and duplicity of the most dishonourable 
and crael kind, which, if power is added, become 
fiercer and less restrained as age increases (P. Pinel, 
L’Alidnation mentale\ Paris, 1809, p. 161). This 
represents with some accuracy the morose typo of 
melancholy. Moroseness springs from the disposi- 
tion to regard others as having secret designs upon 
one’s property or life or place, and to avoid them 
in consequence. It involves extreme self-centring 
and misanthropy. Jlelancholy is a disease of the 
imaginative, moroseness of the unimaginative 
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mind — the man who does not aspire beyond that 
which he has already attained, the man of narrow 
range of ideas, unable to appreciate the values that 
others place upon things, especially the ideal values. 
Probably the pivot of the morose character is, like 
that of melancholy, fear or anxiety. 

As de Fursac has said oj the miser, ‘It is nndoubtedb’ tree 
that from insecurity springs anxiety, and that anxiety becomes 
a torture and a source of trouble for the mind. It has for 
effects the diminution of activity, the development of defen- 
sive tendencies to the detriment of the expansive tendencies, 
the cult of absolute security, and the horror of risk. It is inti- 
mately bound up with insociability ’ (L’Avarice, p. 23). 

This is true also of the insecurity of power or of 
position, in narrow and selfish characters ; there is 
no sense of the solidarity of the race, even of the 
family ; the morose man sees only the bad side, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours ; he has no sym- 
pathy with or any kind of feeling for others ; ho is 
vindictive, and, if opportunity allows, savage, 
brutal, cruel. 

LiTEaATDBE. — R. Burton, The Anatom]/ of Melanehol]/, 
Oxford, 1C21 (by ‘ Democritus Junior ' ; the author’s name was 
subscribed to an ' Apologetical Index ' at the end of the volume). 
For the history of the theory of the • temperaments * see W. 
Volkmann, Lehrbiichder Peychologie, Cothen, I89H., L 205 ff. ; 
J. Henle, Anthropologische Vortrage, Brunswick, 1870, p. 101 ff. ; 
and W. Wundt, Grundzitge der phvsiologischen Psychologies, 
Leipzig, 1902-03, iii. 637 ff. ; J. Sully, Pessimism : a Uistory 
and (Mficism*, London and New York, 1891: W. James, Kie 
B'fH to lieliece, do. 1897 (‘Is life worth living?’ p. S2&.) ; Elio 
Metchnikoff, Essais oplimistes, Paris, 1907 (pt. viL ‘Pessi- 
mismoct optimiame'; pt. viii. ‘Goethe et Faust'); P. Janet, 
L'Automatisme psyakologique, Paris, 1889, and Les Obsessions et 
la psyehasthinie, do. 1903 ; T. S. Clouston, Clinical Lectures 
on hlental LiseaseeS, London, 1898 ; W. James, TIte Varieties of 
Eeligious Experience, New York and Bombay, 1902 ; J. Rogpies 
de Fursac, L’Avarice, Essai de psychologic morbide, Paris, 
1911 ; G. Storring, Mental Pathology in its Relation to Eormal 
Psydiology, tr. T. Loveday, London, 1907 ; W. Bevan Lewis, 
A Text-book on Mental Diseases, do. 1880. 

J. L, McIntyre. 

MELANESIANS. — i. Extent and limits of 
the subject. — The region of the South Pacific, 
which is called Melanesia, is well defined, except 
on the western side. The boundary on the east 
lies between Fiji, which is Melanesian, and Samoa, 
which is Polynesian. To the south the Melanesian 
island of New Caledonia is separated by a consider- 
able space of ocean from New Zealand, which is 
Polynesian, as are the small islands of Micronesia 
on the north from the Melanesian Solomon group, 
but to the west the islands of Iilelanesia overlap 
New Guinea. Some of the inhabitants of that vast 
island are Melanesian, at any rate in language; 
but, though Melanesians have been called P^uans, 
there can be no doubt that Papua, or New (xuinea, 
cannot be placed as a whole in Melanesia. Five 
distinct groups of islands are without question 
Melanesian : (1) the Solomon Islands, with the 
groups which connect them with New Guinea ; 
(2) the Santa Cruz group ; (3) the Banks’ Islands 
and New Hebrides ; (4) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands ; and (5) Fiji. 

The first discovery in Melanesia was that of the 
Solomon Islands by Spaniards, imder Mendaua, in 
1667. In 1595 the same voyager discovered Santa 
Cruz ; and in 1606 Quiros and Torres discovered 
the New Hebrides and Banks’ Islands. The Dutch 
discovered Fiji in 1643. French voyagers in the 
latter part of the 18th cent., and finaUy Captain 
Cook in his second great voyage, completed the 
general survey of all the groups. In the records 
of these passing visits it is vain to seek for infor- 
mation concerning the religion of the natives. The 
discoverers saw what they believed to he temples, 
idols, worship and invocations of devUs; they 
interpreted what they saw, as succeeding voyagers 
have done, according to their own conceptions of 
savage beliefs. It was not till missionaries, about 
the middle of the 19th cent., began to live in 
closer intercourse with the native people and to 
learn their languages that any certain Imowledge 
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of Melanesian religion conld be gained. The 
following account represents in the main the know- 
ledge which has been gained by the Melanesian 
Mission of the Church of England. The religion 
of the Fijians is considered in another article (see 
Fiji). The account here given has been draivn 
from the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz group, 
the Banks’ Islands, and the Northern New Heb- 
rides. It has been gathered from natives of those 
groups in native language, and much of it has been 
gained from what educated natives have written 
in a native language. Very little, however, has 
come from the Western Solomon Islands or the 
Southern New Hebrides ; but there is every reason 
to believe that religious beliefs and practices in 
these islands do not differ considerably from those 
of the central parts of Melanesia. 

2 . Basis of Melanesian religion. — From what- 
ever source they may have derived it, the Melanes- 
ians generally have held the belief that their life 
and actions were carried on in the presence and 
under the influence of a power superior to that of 
living man. This power, they thought, was all 
about them, attached to outward objects, such as 
stones, and exercised by persons, i.e., either by 
men, alive or dead, or by spirits who never were 
men. This ‘ sense of the Infinite,’ as Max Muller 
(Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
[Hi], London, 1878, lect. i.) caUs it, was the 
foundation of the religious beliefs of the Melanes- 
ians ; the general object of their religions practices 
was to obtain the advantage of this power for 
themselves. This power is impersonal, and not 
physical in itself, although it is always put in 
motion by a person; and aU remarkable effects 
in nature were thought to be produced by it. 
It is not fixed in anything, but can abide and 
be conveyed in almost anything. All spirits, 
beings superior to men, have it; ghosts or dead 
men generally have it, and so do some living men. 
The moat common name for it is mana (q.v.). 
The methods by which living men use and direct 
this power may well be called magical; the con- 
trolling force lies generally in words contained in 
chanted or muttered charms. If worship is ad- 
dressed to beings who are not living men, and if 
the use of their power is sought from them to do 
good or to do harm, it is because such beings have 
this mana ; the forms of words have efficacy 
because they derive it from the beings which have 
mana; a common object, such as a stone, becomes 
efficacious for certain purposes because such a 
being gives it mana power. In this way the in- 
fluence of the unseen power pervades all life, AU 
success and aU advantage proceed from the favour- 
able exercise of this mana ; whatever evil happens 
has been caused by the direction of this power to 
harmful ends, whether by spirits, or ghosts, or 
men. In no case, however, does this power operate, 
except under the direction and control of a person 
— a living man, a ghost, or a spirit. 

3 . Objects of worship. — The objects of religious 
worship, therefore, were always persons to whom 
prayer or sacrifice was offered, or in whose names 
charms were recited, with the view of gaining 
supernatural power, or turning it, either directly 
or indirectly, to the advantage of the worshipper. 
These personal objects of worship are either spmts 
or ghosts. By spirits are meant personal beings 
in whom the spiritual power already mentioned 
naturally abides, and who never were men ; by 
ghosts are meant the disembodied spirits or souls 
of dead men. To keep these distinct is essential to 
the understanding of Melanesian religion. Natives 
themselves are found to confuse them at times, 
while Europeans are usually content to call all 
alike deities, gods, or devils. 

(1) Spirits. — A native of the Banks’ Islands, 


where spirits are catted ««», wrote the followin" 
definition : “ 

‘ What is a vai ? It lives, thinks, has more intelligence then 
a man ; knows things which ara out of sight without seeing - U 
powerful with mana ; has no form to be seen ; and has no soul 
because it is itself like a soul’ (see Codrington, Uelantmns 
p. 123). ’ 

The vmi of the Northern New Hebrides is of 
the same nature. Yet such spirits are seen, in 
a shadowy, unsubstantial form; and there ara 
many spirits called by the same name to whom 
the definition does not accurately apply, while the 
stories concerning them treat them as if they were 
men with superhuman and quasi-magical powers. 
StiU the natives steadily maintain that these are 
not, and never were, men. In the Solomon Islands 
beings were believed to exist who were personal, 
yet who had never been men, and who lacked the 
bodily nature of men, but they were very few 
and enjoyed little religious consideration. The 
term which is applied to such beings is also applied 
to some who had undoubtedly existed at some 
time as men. The question arises whether those 
beings, concerning whom stories were told and 
believed in the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides 
which showed them to be like men of more than 
human power and intelligence, should not be 
called gods. Such were Qat in the Banks’ Islands, 
Tagaro, Suqe (in various forms of the names) in 
the New Hebrides, and Lata in Santa Cruz. To 
such as these it would certainly not be_ improper to 
apply the word ‘god.’ But the native word by 
which they are known, such as is applicable 
also to other beings for whom ‘god’ is too great a 
name, this category including elves, fairies, name- 
less beings of limited influence whose nature is 
still spiritual, so to speak, not corporeal. To de- 
scribe all these, to distinguish thern from dead 
men, the best general term seems ‘spirit ; and it 
is to these bemgs that the religion of the New 
Hebrides and Banks’ Islands looks, as possessing 
and wielding mana, the power which must be 
called spiritual, which men nave not in themselves, 
and which they seek to obtain for their advantage 
by sacrifices, prayers, and charms. 

(2) Ghosts. — It makes the matter clear if this 
term be used when the beings spokep of are simply 
men who are dead in the body while that 
them that is not bodily retains activity and intelli 
gence. In the Banks’ Islands and New Hebndes 
the word used is merely ‘dead man,’ such as 
tamate or natmas. In the Solomon Islands a imry 
common word in various forms is tindalo. me 
question again occurs whether these should not 
rather be called gods. There are certainly some 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered, wnose 
place and time in human life are forgotten or un- 
raioivn, and whose existence as persons possessed 
of powers far superior to those of living men 1 
alone present to the belief of the existing 
tion. Such may not unreasonably be ®®d®.“ ' 

But, whereas in the Eastern groups such bemgs 
plainly called ‘dead men,’ it seems more correc^ 
and serves better for clearness, to use an Eng 
word which shows them once to have been Uvi g 
men, and separates them from any bemg 
are believed never to have belonged to h 
kind. The word ‘ god ’ cannot be a “ 

‘ dead man.’ Where, as in the Solomon Islands, a 
distinct name, such as tindalo, is m use, 1 
jection to the use of the word 
plainly apply. Yet the natives emphaticaUy de 
dare that every tindalo was once a man, 
tindalo is the spirit (tarmnga) which ® 

seat and source of life, intelligencej^d po 
man who was then in the body. The 
who worship the tindalo regard them [.j,g 
possessed of that non-corporeal nature which ajon^ 
remains in the dead, and is the seat of 
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man’s superhuman power. They believe that some 
of them have a measure of that power, derived 
hy them from the dead. They believe that, when 
they are dead, they will also, it may he, receive a 
great access of this power. The difference which 
they recognize between themselves and the tindalo 
is that they are alive and have hut a compara- 
tively small measure of spiritual power. But it 
should he understood that every living man does 
not become a tindalo after death. The large 
majority of men are of no great importance, and 
show no remarkable powers in their lifetime ; alive 
they are nohodies, and such they remain when 
dead. But there are always some living men who 
show qualities which give them success and in- 
fluence. Such success and influence are not ascribed 
by the natives to natural qualities, but to the pos- 
session of that spiritual power which they have 
obtained from the tindalo with whom they live in 
communication. When a great man dies, it is ex- 
pected that he should prove to be a tindalo, a 
ghost worthy of worship, an effective helper, one 
whose relics will put the living in communication 
with him. Thus, after the death of Ganindo, a 
chief, a famous fighting man of Florida, his name 
was invoked and a sign of his power sought from 
him. On proof of this power a shrine was built 
for him, his head, his tools, and his weapons were 
preserved in it, and sacrifices with invocation were 
offered to him there. Such a one might, indeed, 
appear to European visitors to be a god; but to 
the natives of the place, who now worsliipped him, 
and among whom he had lived as one of them- 
selves, it was his ghost, in the common English 
sense of the term, who was among them. 

Again, the question may arise whether this is 
not the worship of ancestors. The ghost of a 
dead man, however, who was well remembered in 
the flesh, and who was often, no doubt, younger 
in years than some of his worshippers, is not 
an ancestor. The natural tendency is, as new 
objects of worship of this character arise, and 
as one great man after another dies, to neglect 
and desert the ghosts and their shrines of the past 
generation, while the newer wonders and powers 
attract faith and veneration to new ghosts and 
shrines. As the object of worship thus became 
more of an ancestor, he was less an object of 
worship. But certainly there are some concerning 
whoso time and place of life the natives profess 
themselves to be ignorant, but whose names, such 
as Daula and Hauri in Florida, are known to all, 
and who are now universally believed to be very 
powerful tindalo, though in ancient times they 
lived in human form on the island. These may 
be called ancestors, and they are worshipped, but 
not as ancestors. 

The personal beings towards whom the religion 
of the Melanesians turns, with the view of obtain- 
ing their mana for aid in the pursuits, dangers, 
and difficulties of life, are thus spirits and ghosts ; 
and it is remarkable that the Melanesians are 
thus divided by their religious practices into 
two groups. In the 'Western group, as in the 
Solomon Islands, there is a belief in spirits who 
never were men, but worship is directed to the 
ghosts of the dead ; in the Eastern group, as in 
the Northern New Hebrides, tbe ghosts of the 
dead have indeed an important place, but worship 
is in the main addressed to spirits who have never 
been men. And in the arts of life and in the 
advance from savagery towards civilization, the 
Solomon Islander who worships ghosts certainly 
ranks before the New Hebrides man who worships 
spirits. 

4 . Prayers. — The Melanesian native, beliei’ing 
himself surrounded with unseen persons who can 
help him, naturally calls upon tiiem in distress. 


just os he called upon his father as a child. Such 
appeals are not prayers according to the mean- 
ing of the various native words which would be 
translated ‘prayer’ in English. Prayers in the 
native sense are forms of words; and, strictly 
speaking, they are formulas which are known only 
to some, and which have in themselves a certain 
efficacy and even compelling force. It may be 
said that exclamatory appe^ in case of danger 
nt sea and in the extremity of sickness are prayers 
in a true sense of the term, which yet to the 
native are not strictly prayers, because they have 

S ublic utterance and an elastic form. A man in 
anger by the sea may call on his father, grand- 
father, or some ancestor to stUl the storm, lighten 
the canoe, and bring it to the shore ; when fishing 
he may beg for success, and when successful may 
thank his helper. But in such cases a formula, if 
one were known, would always be preferred, and 
that would be a prayer in the native sense of the 
word. Charms, muttered or sung under the breath 
for magical purposes and in the treatment of sick- 
ness, are easily distinguished ; but it must be said 
that in Florida, an important centre of Christian 
teaching in the Solomon Islands, the word used for 
Christian prayer is taken from these charms. 

It is remarkable that in the Banks’ Islands and 
the Northern New Hebrides, where spirits have 
a more important place in native religion than 
ghosts, all prayer must be addressed to tbe ghost of 
a dead person. Indeed, every proper form begins 
with the word tataro, which is, no doubt, a word 
meaning ‘ghost.’ It is true that in danger at sea 
a man ivill call on dead friends to help him, but 
this is not a true priwer {tataro) because no for- 
mula is employed. It is also true that men in 
danger call on spirits, either with or without a 
fonnula ; but neither is a true tataro, since it is 
not addressed to ghosts. Many forms of words, 
moreover, which are true tataro prayers, are for- 
mulas for cursing as well as for petition. Such are 
used when a man throws a bit of his food aside 
before eating, and pours a libation before drinking 
Icava, or when he pours water into an oven_, since 
in them he asks for benefits to himself and mischief 
to his enemies. A tataro prayer is a spell ; a call 
for help in danger is a cry. 

5 . Sacrifices. — ^There can be little doubt that 
sacrifices properly so called have a place in Melan- 
esian relipon. One simple form is probably uni- 
versal. A fragment of food ready to be eaten, a bit 
of betel-nut, and a few drops of hava poured as a 
libation are offered at a common meal as the share 
of departed friends, who are often called by name, 
or as a memorial of them with which they will 
be gratified. This is accompanied with a prayer. 
"With the same feeling of regard for the dead, food 
is laid on a grave or before a, memorial image, and 
is then left to decay, or, as at Santa Cruz, is taken 
away and eaten by those who have made the ofler- 
ing. In a certain sense, no doubt, the dead are 
thought to eat the food. Yet the natives do not 
apply to these offerings the words wiiich connote 
sacrifices in the strict sense of the term. In the 
Western Islands the offerings in sacrifices are made 
to ghosts and consumed by fire ns well as eaten ; 
in the Eastern groups they are made to spirits, and 
there is no sacrificial fire or meal. In the former 
nothing is offered but food ; in the latter native 
money has a conspicuous place. 

(1) In tlie Solomon Islands. — ^A sacrifice in S«iii 
Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, hoe been 
thus described in writing by a native of the plaiu r 
*ln my countiy they think ghosto ore many, very many 
indeed, Bomo very powerful, some not. There la one who is 
principal in war ; this one is truly mighty tind strong. When 
our people wish to fight with any other place, the chief men of 
the village nnd the sacriflcers, ond the old men, ond the men 
elder and younger, ossemblc In the place sacred to this irhosSI 
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and his name Is Harumae. When they are thus assembled to 
sacrifice, the chief sacrificer goes and takes a pig. . . The pig 
is killed (strangled), not by the chief sacrificer, but by those 
whom he chooses to assist him, near the sacred place. Then 
they cut it up ; they take great care of the blood lest it should 
fall upon the ground ; they bring a bowl and set the pig in it, 
and when the pig is cut up the blood runs do^vn into this. When 
the cutting up is finished, the chief sacrificer takes a bit of flesh 
from the pig, and he takes a cocoa-nut shell and dips up some 
of the blood. Then he takes the blood and the bit of flesh and 
enters into the shrine, and calls that ghost and says, •' Harumae ! 
Ohief in warl we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and whatsoever we shall carry 
away shall be yours, and we also will be yours.” Then he burns 
the bit of flesh in a fire upon a stone, and pours down the blood 
upon the fire. Then the fire blazes up greatly to the roof, and 
the house is full of the smell of pig, a sign that the ghost has 
beard. But when the sacrificer went in he did not go boldly, 
but with awe ; and this is the sign of it : as he goes into the 
holy house be puts away his bag, and washes his hands 
thoroughly, to show that the ghost shall not reject him with 
disgust ’{Codrington, p. 129 f.). 

The pig thus sacrificed was eaten by the wor- 
shippers, When this account was written, the older 
peo^e well remembered Harumae as a living chief. 

In the neighbouring island of Mala a native 
gives the names of seven kinds of sacrifice. (1) A 
man returning from a voyage puts food before the 
case which contains the relics of his father. (2) In 
sickness, or where failure of a crop shows that 
some ghost has been ofiended, a pig is offered as a 
substitute for the man whom the offended ghost 
is plaguing, and is strangled and burned whole on 
the stones of a sacred place, together ivith mixed 
food. The sacrificer calls aloud upon the offended 
ghost and upon many others, and sets a bit of the 
food which he has left unbumed before the relic 
case of the dead man to whose ghost the pig was 
offered. (3) To ‘ clear the soul, ’ a ^g or dog is killed 
and cooked ; the sacrificer calls upon the ghost by 
name to clear away the mischief, and throws the 
sacrifice into the sea or sets it in the place sacred 
to the ghost invoked. (4) This is performed in the 
house of the sick person who is to benefit by it. 
A pig or dog is cooked and cut up j the names of 
the dead members of the family to which the 
ghost to be propitiated belonged are called out, 
with a petition to each on behMf of the sick man ; 
the sacrificed animal is eaten by the males who are 
present. (5) (6) (7) are sacrifices of firstfniits — 
yams, flying-fish, and canarium nuts — which are 
presented as food to the ghost concerned, mth the 
mvocation of his name, and set in a sacred place. 

In Florida and Ysabel, both belonging to the 
Solomon group, sacrifice is of the same character. 
There are those who know, having been taught by 
their fathers or mother’s brothers, how to approach 
the powerful ghosts of the dead, some of whom 
were the objects of a more public and some of a 
more particular worship. Such a ghost of worship, 
called a tindalo, had his shrine in which his relics 
were preserved. The ofliciating sacrificer is said 
to ‘ throw the sacrifice.’ A certain tindalo, whose 
worship and influence are not local, is called 
Manoga. A native ■writes : 

'He who throws the sacrifice when he invokes this tindalo 
heaves the offerin'); round about, and calls him, first to the East 
where rises the sun, saying;, “If thou dwellest in the East, 
where rises the sun, llanogai 1 come hither and eat thy mashed 
food.” Then turning he lifts it towards where sets the sun, and 
says, “If thou dwellest in the West, •where seta the sun, Manoga I 
come hither and eat thy food." There is not a quarter towards 
which ho does not lift it up. And when he has finished lifting 
it he saj-s, “If thou dwellest in heaven above, Manoga I come 
hither and eat thy food. If thou dwellest in the Pleiades or in 
Orion’s belt ; if below in Turivatu ; if in the distant sea ; if on 
high in the sun or in the moon ; if thou dwellest inland or by 
the shore, Manoga 1 come hither and eat thy food” ' (Codrington, 
p. 131 f.). 

Whether, as in this case, the offering be_ vege- 
table food or whether it be a pig, a piece is con- 
sumed in the fire within the shnne, and the people 
■without partake of the sacrificial food. In these 
islands, moreover, the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
•Ernst precede the general use of the products of 
each aeasa*^ 


Human sacrifices were occasionally made, and 
such were thought most effectual for the preritia- 
tioa of an offended ghost. In this case the victim 
was not eaten by the assistants as when a pio was 
offered ; but a piece of flesh was burned fo*! the 
ghost’s portion, and bits were eaten by young men 
to get fighting power, and by the sacrificer who 
had made the ofi'ering. 

In the island of Santa Cruz the flesh of pigs or 
vegetable food is placed before the stock of wood 
that represents a person recently deceased for him 
to eat ; feather-money and betel-nuts are laid out for 
ghosts, and food is thrown to them at sea. 'These 
are distinctly offered for the ghost to eat or use, 
but they are soon taken up and disposed of by the 
offerers as common things. Such oft'erings resemble 
those of food laid on graves or at the foot of an 
image in the Solomon Islands, which would not 
there have the name of sacrifices ; but the full 
sacrifices of the Solomon Islands, as has been 
sho'wn, have the sacrificial characteristics of inter- 
cession, propitiation, substitution, and a common 
meal. 

(2) In Banks' Islands and New Hebrides.— 1o 
ofierings here, no doubt, the name of sacrifice is far 
less properly applied, and yet it is almost neces- 
sary to employ it. The offerings are made in 
almost all cases to spirits, but in some cases to the 
ghosts of dead men. The offering is generally 
native money ; nothing is killed or burned, nothing 
eaten ; and the offering is laid upon a stone, cast 
into water, or scattered upon a snake or some other 
creature, the stone, the creature, or the sacred 
spot being chosen because of its connexion 'with 
the spirit who is to be conciliated or froin whom 
benefats are sought. Access to the spirit is to be 
obtained throu^i the sacred object ; but the com- 
mon worshipper or suppliant cannot obtain this 
access by himself, and is consequently obliged to 
use the services of a go-between who knows_ the 
stone or whatever it may be and through it is 
able to know and to approach the spirit. The 
worshipper generally gives native money to the 
‘owner,^ as he is called, of the sacred pbjec^ 
who then gives a little money to the spirit, and 
perhaps pours the juice of a young coco-nut on the 
stone, while he makes his request on behalf of ms 
client. There is thus an intercession, a propiti^ 
tion, an offering of what the suppliant values ana 
the spirit has pleasure in receiving. So far it is 
a religious action of a sacrificial character, ana 
is distinct from prayer. In the_ New Hebrides, 
besides similar sacrifices to spirits, offerings are 
made to the ghosts of powerful men lately deceased, 
either at their graves or in the places which they 
haunt. Men who know these and have access to 
them take mats, food, and pigs (living or cookea) 
to the sacred place, and leave, or profess to leave, 
them there. Nowhere in these islands is there an 
order of men who can be called priests, tne 
knowledge of the spirits and of the objects througu 
which access to them can be obtained is open 
all, and is possessed by many. Most 
possess it have received it secretly from me 
fathers or elder relatives, but many have found 
by happy accident for themselves, and have , 
their connexion •with the spirit by the sncces 
their ministrations. 

6. Sacred places and objects.— The 
which belongs to such stones or sacred .j. 
have been mentioned in connexion wito sa 
has, of course, a religious character. _ 
in Melanesia is, for the most part, in ^ ^ 

contact with the prohibitions and 
which belong to this religious if 
sacred character of the object, - Pa jn 

be, is derived from one of two f f i H^If of 
the nature and associations of the thing > 
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it maj; be conferred by men who have the mama, 
the spiritual power, to confer it. It may be said, 
generally speaking, that among these sacred ob- 
jects there are no idols, in the strict sense of the 
term. It is true that images are made more or less 
in all quarters to represent the dead, being set up 
as memorials at funeral feasts, in burial-places, in 
canoe houses, and in places of general assembly. 
They are treated with respect; otFerings of food are 
made, and other valuable things are occasionally 
laid before them; but the images are memorials 
of men deceased, likenesses to some extent, and 
representations ; they are not worsliipped, and are 
sacred only because of what they represent. 

(1) Stones. — Sacred places almost always have 
stones in them. The presence of certain stones 
gives sanctity to the place in which they naturally 
Be ; and, when a place has for other reasons be- 
come sacred, stones which have that character are 
brought and placed there. Here again recurs the 
Important distinction between spirits and ghosts. 
The stones of the burial-place of a powerful man 
receive mana from him, or a man who had mana 
is buried near sacred stones, thus connecting the 
ghost and the stone. In other cases, the stone is 
believed to have such a relation to a spirit, who 
never was a living man, that it acquires a mysteri- 
ous quality, and becomes the means by which the 
man who has the knowledge of the stone can have 
access to the spirit. Many sacred stones then are 
sepulchral, and this is usually the case in the 
Solomon Islands. The sacrifices already described 
are offered upon stones. A stone is also frequently 
sacred in the Eastern Islands because a vui (spirit) 
belongs to it. In this group stones may be divided 
into those that naturally he where they are rever- 
enced and those which have ■mana derived for 
various reasons from a spirit, and which are carried 
about and used for various purposes, and as amulets. 
The natives emphatically deny that the connexion 
between stones and spirits is like that which exists 
between the soul and body of man. Certain stones 
are kept in houses to protect them from thieves ; 
and, if the shadow of a man falls on one of these, 
the ghost belonging to it is said to draw out his life 
and eat it. It has been supposed that the ghost 
which consumes the man’s life must correspond in 
the stone to the soul in a living man ; but the 
natives do not believe that the ghost dwells in the 
stone, but by it or, as they say, at it ; they regard 
the_ stone ns the instrument used by the smrit, 
which is able to lay hold on the man by the medium 
of his shadow. 

(2) Trees, streams, and living creatures. — Trees 
are sacred because they grow in a sacred place, or 
because they have a sacred snake, c.g., that haunts 
them. Some have a certain inherent awe attach- 
ing to their kind. The natives deny that they 
ever_ regarded a tree as having anything like 
a spirit of its own corresponding to the soul or 
animus of man. Streams, or rather pools, are 
sacred as the haunts of ghosts in the ’Western, and 
of spirits in the Eastern groups. The reflexion of a 
man’s face upon such water gives the ghost or 
spirit the hold upon the man’s soul by which it 
can be draivn out and its life destroyed. Among 
living creatures which are sacred, sharks have a 
conspicuous place. If one of remarkable size or 
colour haunts a shore or rock in the Solomon 
Islands, it is taken to be some one’s ghost, and 
the name of the deceased is given to it. Before 
his death a man ■will give out that ho will enter 
into a shark. In both cases it is well understood 
that the shark to -which the ghost has betoken 
himself was, before it was thus occupied, a common 
shark ; hut, now that he is in it, the place where 
the man lived is visited by the fish, and the nei"h- 
bonrs and relatives of the deceased respect luid 


feed it. A spirit, kno-wn to some one who sacri. 
fices for it, can, in like manner, be introduced in 
the Banks’ Islands into a shark, which thus 
becomes familiar. In the Solomon Islands a 
crocodile may be a tindalo, since the ghost of a 
recent ancestor may possibly have entered it, or 
may be loio'wn to nave entered it. Almost 
any living creature that haunts a house, garden, 
or village may well be regarded as conveying a 
ghost. Among birds the frigate-bird is conspicu- 
ous for its sacred character in the Solomon Is- 
lands; the ghosts of deceased men of importance 
find their abode in them, and indeed ancient 
and widely venerated tindalos dwell in them. In 
all the groups there is something sacred about 
kingfishers. Snakes receive a certain venera- 
tion wherever they are found in a sacred place. 
The original female spirit, that never was a 
human being, believed m San Cristoval to have 
had the form of a snake, has ^ven a sacred 
character to all snakes as her representatives. In 
the Banks’ Islands, and still more in the New 
Hebrides, snakes with which certain wti associate 
themselves, and which therefore have much mana, 
are worshipped and receive offerings of money in 
sacred places. One amphibious snake is firmly 
believed to appear in human form to tempt a 
young man or woman. 

Is, then, the religion of the Melanesians alto- 
gether an animistie religion t Nowhere does there 
appear to be a belief in a spirit which animates 
any natural object, tree, waterfall, storm, stone, 
bird, or fish, so as to be to it what the soul of a 
man, as they conceive it, is to his body, or, in 
other words, so as to be the spirit of the object. 
The natives certainly deny that they hold any 
such belief ; but they believe that the spirit of a 
man deceased, or a spirit never a man at all, 
abides near and with the object, which by this 
association receives supernatural power, and be- 
comes the vehicle of such power for the purposes 
of those who know how to obtain it. 


7. Magic and charms. — The belief in magic 
and the use of magic and charms do not perhaps 
properly “belong to religion; but among Melan- 
esians it is hardly possible to omit this subject. 
The foundation of religion is the belief in the 
surrounding presence of a power greater than that 
of man ; and in great part the practice of religion 
comes to be the method by which this power can 
be turned by men to their o-wn purposes. The 
natives recognize, on the whole, a regular course 
of nature in the greater movements of things 
which affect their lives, but at every point they 
come in touch with what they take to be the 
exercise by men of the power which they derive 
from either ghosts or spirits. By means of this 
power, men who know the proper formula and rite 
can make rain or sunshine, ivind or calm, cause 
sickness or remove it, know what is beyond the 
reach of common knowledge, bring good luck and 
prosperity, or blast and curse. No man has this 
power of himself, but derives it from a persona! 
being, the ghost of a man deceased, or a spirit of a 
nature (Which is not human. By charms (certain 
forms of words muttered or chanted, -which contain 
the names of the beings from whom the power is 
derived) this power becomes associated ivith the 
objects through which the power is to pass. These 
thmgs are personal relics, such as hair or teeth, 
remams of food, herbs and leaves, bones of dead 
men, and stones of unusual shape. Through these 
objects 'wi^rds, doctors, weather-mongers, pro- 
phets, diviners, _ and dreamers do their work. 
Inere is no distinct order of magicians or medi- 
cine-men, just as there is no separate order of 
priests ; the knowledge of one or more branches o# 
the craft is handed doum from father to son. trom 
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nncle to sister’s son, or, it may be, is bought and all appearance it is as a chief that he forbids and 
sold. Many men may be said to make a profession as of a chief that his prohibition is respected • but 
of magic, and to get property and influence there- in fact the sanction comes from the ghost or spirit 
by. A man cannot, it may be said, be a chief behind him. If a common man assumes the power 
without a belief that he possesses this super- to tabu, as he may and sometimes does, he runs a 
natural power. There is no doubt that those who serious risk ; but if, on the other hand, he forbids 
exercise these arts really believe that a power the gathering of certain fruit, and sets his mark 
resides in them, though, indeed, they are conscious upon it, and then, as often naturally happens, some 
of a good deal of deceit. one who has disregarded his prohibition and’taken 

A great part of this is sympathetic magic, the fruit falls ill or dies, this is at once a clear proof 
and seems to the people to have reason in it. that the tabu is real, and any future prohibition 
The failure of some charm or of some magician made by him ^vill be respected. Thus to a con- 
does not discredit charms or magic, since the siderable degree, in the Banks’ Islands at least, 
failure is due to the counteraction of another and men of no great consequence, as well as the 
stronger charm ; and one doctor who has failed societies which are there so numerous, set marks 
has been, secretly or openly, opposed by another of prohibition which meet with respect. Every 
who has on his side a more powerful ghost or such prohibition rests upon an unseen power; 
spirit. Thus the people were at every turn in there is in it no moral sanction, but there is the 
contact with the unseen world and its powers, and consciousness of the presence of the unseen which 
in this religion was certainly at work. It is not certainly works much for morality. What is 
necessary to go into this subject in any detail, wrong in itself is by no means always tabu ; but 
With regard to sickness, it is often said that what is tabu is very often what the natives 
savages do not believe that any one is naturally recognize as wrong in itself. For it must not be 
sick. That is not the case in Melanesia, in the supposed that Melanesians know no moral dis- 
ease of such troubles as fever and ague ; but any tinction of right and ivrong. Disobedience to 
serious_ illness is believed to be caused by ghosts parents, unkindness to the weak and sick, are no 
or spirits ; and the more important the patient is doubt common, but there is a general feeling, both 
the more reasonable it seems to ascribe his sick- strong and marked, that it is right to respect and 
ness to some ghost or spirit whom he has oflended, love parents, and wrong to be unkind. Neighbours 
or to the witchcraft of some enemy. It is not cvill carry food to the sick whose friends neglect 
common to ascribe sickness to a spirit in those them, and very plainly express their blame. Those 
groups where spirits have so great a place in the who lie freely upon occasion respect truthfulness, 
religious regard of the people. There it is the and say that it is bad to tell lies, 
ghosts of the dead who inflict sickness, and can p, Totemism. — If totems, properly so called, 
be induced to remove it ; for there is a certain exist among Melanesians, they must be considered 
malignity belonmng to the dead, who dislike to in treating their religion, A totem is defined by 
see men well and living ; a man who was powerful J. G. Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy , London, 
and malevolent when alive is more dangerous than 1910, i. 3 f., 8 ) as being ‘ a class of material objects 
ever when dead, because all human powers which which a savage regards with superstitious respect, 
are not merely bodily are believed to be enhanced believing that there exists between him and every 
by death. So, whether to cause sickness or to member of the class an intimate and altogether 
remove it, the doctor by his charms brings in the special relation.’ The relation between a man 
power of the dead. A rvizard is paid by a man’s and his totem has partly a religious and partly 
enemy to bring the malignant influence of the a social character. It is held that ' the members 
dead upon him ; he or his friends pay another to of a totem clan call themselves by the name of 
bring the power of other dead men to counteract their totem, and commonly believe that they are 
the first and to save the endangered life ; the actually descended from it.’ Each one, moreover, 
wizard who is the more powerful— who has on his ‘ believing himself to be descended from, arid there- 
side the more or the stronger ghosts — will prevail, fore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats 
and the sick man will live or die accordingly, it with respect. If it is an animal he will not, as 
Two parties of such hostile ghosts are believed in a rule, kill or eat it.’ , 

San Cristoval to light the battle out with ghostly (1) Florida, in the Solomon Islands, where tne 
spears. All success and prosperity in life, as well native system as it is understood by themselves 
as health and strength, are held to depend on the has been carefully explained by natives of some 
spiritual power obtained by charms or resident education, affords probably the best field for con- 
in objects which are usea with charms ; the sideration of the subject. The people are dmaea 
Melanesian in all his employments and enterprises into six exogamous _ kindreds, called herm, eacn 
depends upon unseen assistance, and a rehgious with its distinguishing name,_ descent following 
character is thus given to aU his life. the mother. Two of these kindreds are 

8 . Tabu. — This word, commonly iayia oi tambu from living creatures, a sea-eagle and a erm 
in the islands of Melanesia now under con- Each of the six has some object 
sideration, and established as an English term, hers must avoid, and which they must aosta 
was taken from the islands of Polynesia. In from eating, touching, approaching, or 3 

Melanesia the belief prevails, clearly marked by This is the mbuto of theJeema. In one „ 

the use of distinct words in some islands, that an one case only, this mbufo ia the 
awful and, so to speak, religious character can be from which the kin takes its name. -r 

imposed on places, things, and actions by men kin may not eat the kaTcau crab, and tnac 
who have the mana to do it. A place, e.g., in might accordingly be regarded as • t, 

which a powerful man has been buried, where that Crab kindred. But the other hm „ . 
a ghost has been seen, which a spirit haunts, is takes its name from a living creature, the -o 
holy and awful of itself, never to be lightly kindred, is quite at liberty to kill 
invaded or used for common purposes. But a man bird ; it, therefore, cannot be the ° 

who has the proper power can tabu a place as he kin. Again, a member of the Eagle Km 
chooses,^ and can forbid approach to it and common not eat the common frmt pig 6 t)n,_ whicn 
use of it. Behind the man who exercises this mbuto, and would say that the pigeon 
power is the ghost of the dead or the spirit whose ancestor. Here, then, the pigeon appears ^ 
power the man has. Tabu implies a curse. A totem of the Eagle kin; 
chief will forbid something under a penalty. To their ancestor. But was a pigeon their 
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in the sense that they are descended from it? 
Decidedly not. It ■was a human ancestor^ who 
associated himself with the pigeon; the pigeon 
represents the dead man, the pigeon is a tindalo, 
a dead man of power. A native writes : 

‘ We believe these tindalo to hove been once living men ; and 
something that was with them, or with which they had to do, 
has become a thing forbidden, tambu, and a thing abominable, 
mluto, to those to whom the tindalo (once a living man) 
belongs ’ (Codrington, p. SI f.). 

That is to say, the pigeon represents the human 
ancestor; the man hegat the generations of his 
kindred before he died and entered into a pigeon. 
The pigeon is not truly an ancestor, nor is it truly 
a totem. The native writer ^oes on to give the 
example of another kindred which avoids the giant 
clam, the traditional ancestor of which haunted a 
certain beach. That ghostly ancestor is repre- 
sented hy the clam on that beach, and a native 
will say that the clam is his ancestor, but without 
meaning more than he means when he sa 5 's that 
an ancient weapon in a shrine is a dead chief, a 
tindalo, that is, belongs to him. 

(2) In another of the Solomon Islands, Ulawa, 
not long ago the people would nob eat the fruit 
of the banana, and had ceased to plant the tree. 
The elder natives would give to the fruit the name 
of a powerful man whom they remembered living, 
and say that they could not eat him, thus account- 
ing for their avoidance of the banana as food. 
The explanation was that this man, before his 
death, announced that after death he would be 
in banana fruit, and that they were not to eat it. 
Boon he would have been an ancestor, the banana 
would be an ancestor, while clearly there was no 
descent from a banana in the belief of the people. 
This, then, is no totem, though it may illustrate 
the origin of totems. 

(3) In the New Hebrides, in Aurora Island, there 
is a family named after the octopus. They do not 
call the octopus their ancestor, and they_ freely eat 
it; hut their connexion with it is so intimate that 
a member of the family would go to the reef with 
a fisherman, call out his own name, and say that 
he wanted octopus, and then plenty would be taken. 
This, again, seems to approach totemism. 

(4) In the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides, 
however, there is what comes very near to the 
‘individual totem.’ Some men, not all, in Mota 
conceived that they had a peculiar connexion with 
a living creature, or it might be a stone, which 
had been found, either after search or unexpec- 
tedly, in some singular manner. If this was a 
living thing, the l5e of the man was bound up 
with its life; if an inanimate object, the mams 
health depended on its being unbroken and secure. 
A man would say that he had his origin in some- 
thing that had presented itself to him. In Aurora 
also, in the New Hebrides, a woman dreams or 
fancies that there is something — e.g., a coco-nut 
— ^which has a particular relation to her unborn 
child, and this the child hereafter must never eat. 

10 . Societies, mysteries, and dances. — (1) 
Societies . — A very conspicuous feature of native 
life in the Torres Islands, Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides is the universal presence in those groups 
of a society, called by some form of the name 
tnpioe. There arc, or were, certain objects com- 
monly in view' which, at first sight, could not fail to 
connect this with the religion of the people. The 
visitor to a village would see platforms built up 
with stones, with high, pointed, shrine-like little 
edifices upon them, within which were the embers 
of a fire below and images in human form above. 
If be hit upon a festival, he would see such images 
carried in the dance. But such appearances show, 
os a matter of fact, nothing else than the presence 
of this society, since they are merely the hearth 
and the emblems of the men of high rank in the 


supioe, an institution which is entirely social, and 
has no religious character. To gain advance and 
distinction in it requires, no doubt, the spiritual 
power of mana, as does every other form of suc- 
cess, and BO sacrifices, prayers, and charms are 
used ; and doubtless the svjnce is under the sanc- 
tion of tabu. It is also true that a man’s position 
after death is believed to depend in some measure 
on his rank and his liberality in this society. But 
the account of it cannot come under the liead of 
religion. 

(2) Mysteries . — A religious character attaches 
much more truly to the mysteries, the mysterious 
secret societies which hold an important place in 
native life in the Solomon Islands and in the Eastern 
groups. The lodges of these societies appear to 
visitors to be temples and seats of religious wor- 
ship; the images within them seem to be idols. 
The mysteries are closely fenced by a strict initia- 
tion, and a rigid tabu guards them; to those 
outside the secret and unapproachable retreats the 
mysterious sounds and the appearance of the mem- 
bers in strange disguise convey a truly religious 
awe. In fact, the mysteries are professedly methods 
of communion with the dead, the ghosts which 
are everywhere, more or less, objects of religious 
worship. In the Banks’ Islands the name of the 
mysteries was simply ‘ the Ghosts.’ Yet, although 
within the mystenons precincts the ordinary forms 
of sacrifices and prayers w’ere carried on to gain 
the assistance of the dead and communion with 
them, there was no esoteric article of belief made 
known and no secret form of worship practised. 
There were no forms of worship peculiar to the 
society, no objects of worship of a irind unknown 
to those without. There was no ‘ making of young 
men,’ no initiation without which the native could 
not take bis place among his people. The women 
and the cliildren, perhaps, really believed that what 
they saw and heard was ghostly, but many an 
accident betrayed the neighbour in disguise ; and 
the neophyte, when introduced into the sacred 
place, found himself in the company of his fellows 
of daily life. Still, since the presence of the dead 
was professed and believed, and since so much of 
the religion of the Melanesians, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands, was concerned with the ghosts 
of the dead, it is true that these secret societies 
and mysteries belong to the religion of the people. 

(3) Dances . — This is by no means the case with 
dances. All the societies have their dances, which 
are part of the mysteries, and which it is the first 
task of the neophyte to learn. But there are dances 
everywhere in the public life of the people which, 
however difficult, all boys and young men desire 
to learn, and have to learn in secret before they 
can perform them at the feasts. The ghosts in 
Hades, in their shadowy life, d.ance as living men 
do. Visitors are too apt to speak of ‘ devil dances ’ 
and ‘deril grounds’; but it may be said to be 
certain that dances, as such, have no religious 
or superstitious character in blelanesia. 

II. Creation, cosmogony, — Tlie consciousness 
of the relation of men to a creator is commonly 
accepted as a chief ground of natural relirion. 
Consequently, when natives are asked (perhaps 
very imperfectly) who made them and the things 
around them, and they pve the name of the 
maker to whom their origin is ascribed, they 
are thought to name their creator; and it is 
assumed that this creator is the chief object of 
their worship. Thus Qat, under the name Ikbat, 
was thought at first to be the chief deity at Mota ; 
and the name of the supposed creator has else- 
where been taken os the name of God. But 
creation, the making of men and things, is by no 
means a proof of very great power, or a ground 
for great reverence, among Melanesian peope. It 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though reference to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks’ Island. The existence of 
the world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was ascribed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spirits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 
Itahausibware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake ; she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval ; death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. The snake strangled the 
child ; the mother chopped the snake in pieces; 
thenceforward all ^od things changed to worse, 
and death began. Kespect is showm to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
but she cannot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had much to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mmd that 
they are by no means held to be originators ; they 
came themselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances such as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the highest place. He was bom 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanua Lava. There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rooks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
Avhich already existed. His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit (vui) named Marawa 
( ‘ spider ’) ; his brothers envied and thwarted him ; 
when he made a -wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and playea tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was bom, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetual daylight. 
Finally, when the world was settled and furnished, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his wife and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused by a deluge of rain 
was carried out into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
taken away by Qat, and looked for his I'eturn. 
Though no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked upon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, out they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself; he 
was a spirit, a vui, of a nature diflerent from that 
of man ; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that mana which was 
at work m all around. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to take him very seriously or allow him 
divine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in the origin of things and his influence is present 
and efiective. In the New Hebrides nearest to 
the Banks’ Islands Ti^aro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did ; he had his brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things ■wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
Supwe appears as the chief of this band of great 
spirits. In Santa Craz, Lata corresponds, but not 
very closely, to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men and animals. 

These greater spirits are named and known as 
individual persons. Besides these, in all the islands 
are spirits mnumerable and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves -with 
snakes, sharks, birds, and the various thin<^3 
through which men can communicate -with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power from 
which comes all manner of success m life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as succour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, though they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands have power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food — the vigona, hi'ona, and others— 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and such they 
are acknowledged to be, though the natives speak 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
■with Imng beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
■with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small ; and pervading and surrounding all wss a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the dead 
as such, and to many men ; all these could direct 
it and employ it, and it was everywhere at hand. 
The world so inhabited was bounded to the 
Melanesians by the circle of the sea which suT' 
rounded the islands which were known to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banks’ Islanders did not include the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a much 
■wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was supposed to shut down fast 
upon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung in it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thought to be living 
beings, but rather rocks or islands. In the sun and 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, m 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
about whom many stories were told; but these 


have no religious character. 

12. Death and after death. — Without some 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a po^wer 
superior to that of Imng man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. This implies a belief in a som 
of man, though what that is they find it dimcuJt 
to explain. They naturally use diflerent words m 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely be said, however, 
that, whatever word they use, the J^^elanesians 
mean that there is somethmg essentially belonging 
to man’s nature which carries life to the body, 
which is the seat of thought and 
which exercises a power which is not of_ tlie douy, 
which is in^visible, and which, after it him • 
come separate from the body in death, stiu_ 
an indindual existence. It is in a sense a spi > 
and in some islands is so called ; but it is qui 
distinct from those spiritual beings that , 

the souls of men and therefore never disembomw. 
The soul can go out of a man in a 
faint ; it can be draivn out of the body or _ 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts ^ . .; 
when finally separated from the body in de 
becomes a ghost. Such a soul is peculiar t® 

It is true that, as rvill be seen in the acc , j. 
Hades, there is something which is bke tn 6 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, so™®"' “fiv-s 
remams and has a shadmvy form ; 
wiU not aUow that even a pig, an intelligent mu 
important personage ■with a name, has a 

“ (?) fe#A.-It was not part of the original nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer he so renewed, and death came in. 
When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place. 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or otherwise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades. — ^There is a great difiFerenoe between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrides people 
with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their abode. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an under world, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own group, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ‘ship of the dead.’ In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the deacf in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they still haunt and frequent 
the nomes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the reli^on of the living is mainly con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave. Whether these decorate the dead 
or serve his use in Hades is rmcertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are cut down, as 
they say, as a mark of respect ; he ate of them, 
it is said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move ivitli strength in 
its new abode ; and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
expedite this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is Dumed. 

While in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea. 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imagination of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the ad^'acent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot disease 
into the Ihung. 

In Santa Cruz the dead, though they haunt the 
villages, go into the great volcano Tamami and 
pass below. In the Banks’ Islands the common 
Hades has many entrances ; in this they have 
villages in which they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
ortion throivn for them. The great man goes 
own to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an unsubstantial appearance of them. In the 
Nortliem New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by which ghosts go down, and 
also return. In Lepers’ Island the descent is by a 
laae which fills an ancient crater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone down to see their 
dead friends ; they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have heen warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(3) Rewards and punishments. — There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is affected by the character of the living 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

(a) Solomon Islands. — It cannot he said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. When the canoe of 
the dead took the ghosts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanar, they found a 
ghost of worship, a tindalo, with a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 
passed this test had a good path which they could 
follow to the abodes of the dead ; those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to the master of their Hades at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. 'They 
show their hands; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass ; 
those who have not the mark are throuTi from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath am^erish. 

(b) Banks' Islands and New Hebrides. — In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kind. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank in the world has depended v'ery much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
so the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waitmg which will bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs ; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not planted the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination between 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 
perhaps, well worthy of remark. Thus in the 
Banks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If one man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by the ghost 
of the man whom he had UTOnged ; he dreaded 
the path which led to the had place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man haa been slain in fair 
battle, liis ghost would not udthstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, they said, were 
not admitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there were flowers, though hut shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man ? It was answered, * One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.’ Such in their Hades quarrel and are 
miserable; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived as 
they ought to live, abide at lea.st in harmony In 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that these notions of something 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally entertained. But that such beliefs 
should have been received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and wrong has been carried 
by IMelnnesians into their prospect of a future state, 
a view which can hardly have failed to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove in itself the existence of a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 

HTCRATtT.R. — J. Lnbbock, Thf Orinin of CiviUsal\on, 
London, 1S70 ; E. B. Tylor, PC*, do, 1903; A, W, Murray, 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though reference to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks’ Island. The existence of 
the world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was ascribed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spirits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 
Kahausibware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake; she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval ; death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. The snake strangled the 
child; the mother chopped the snake in pieces; 
thenceforward all ^od things changed to worse, 
and death began. Kespeot is shonm to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
but she cannot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had much to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
they are by no means held to be originators ; they 
came themselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances such as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the highest place. He was bom 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanua Lava. There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rocks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
Avhich already existed. His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit (vui) named Marawa 
( ‘ spider ’) ; his brothers envied and thwarted him ; 
when he made a wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and played tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was born, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetual dayli^t. 
Finally, when the world was settled and furnished, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his wife and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused by a deluge of rain 
was carried out into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
taken away by Qat, and looked for his return. 
Though no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked upon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, out they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself; he 
was a spirit, a vui, of a nature dift'erent from that 
of man ; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that maTia which was 
at work m all around. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to take him very seriously or allow him 
divine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in the origin of things and his influence is present 
and effective. In the New Hebrides nearest to 
the Banks’ Islands T^aro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did ; he had his brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
Supwe appears as the chief of this band of great 
spirits. In Santa Cruz, Lata corresponds, but not 
very closely, to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men and animals. 

These greater spirits are named and knoAvn as 
individual persons. Besides these, in all the islands 
are spirits mnumerable and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves with 
snakes, sharks, birds, and the various thin^a 
through which men can communicate -with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power hom 
which comes all manner of success in life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as succour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, though they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands have power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food — the vigona, hi’ona, and others— 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and such they 
are acknowledged to be, though the natives speak 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
with living beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small ; and pervading and surrounding aU was a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the dead 
ns such, and to many men ; all these could direct 
it and employ it, ana it was everywhere at hand. 
The world so inhabited was bounded to the 
Melanesians by the circle of the sea which sur- 
rounded the islands which were knoivn to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banjts’ Islanders did not include the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a much 
wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was supposed to shut doira fast 
upon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung ja it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thought to be living 
beings, but rather rocks or islands. In the sun and 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, in 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
about whom many stories were told; but these 
have no religious character, 

12 . Death and after death. — Without soma 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a power 
superior to that of living man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. This implies a belief in a som 
of man, though what that is they find it dimciut 
to explain. They naturally use difierent words m 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely bo said, how ever, 
that, whatever word they use, th® Melanesians 
mean that there is something^ essentially 
to man’s nature which carries life to the Douy, 
which is the seat of thought and 
which exercises a power which is not of the hoay, 
which is invisible, and which, after it has • 
come separate from the body in death, stiu 
an individual existence. It is in a sense ?’®P 
and in some islands is so called; but it is 1 
distinct from those spiritual beings that hover v 
the souls of men and therefore never disembocu . 
The soul can go out of a man ih a dream 
faint ; it can be drawn out of the body or ^ 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts P , 
when finally separated from the body in de 
becomes a ghost. Such a soul of 

It is true that, as will be seen in the ac , . 

Hades, there is something which m A;®Ahat 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, Hycs 

remams and has a shadowy form ; ^ht th , 

will not allow that even a pig, an intelligent an 
important personage with a name, has a 

“(1) DwfA.— It was not part of the original nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer he so renewed, and death came in. 
When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place. 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or othenvise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades . — There is a great difference between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrides people 
with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their abode. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an under world, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own CTOup, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ‘ship of the dead.’ In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the dead in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they still haunt and frequent 
the homes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the religion of the living is mainly con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave. Whether these decorate the dead 
or servo his use in Hades is uncertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are out down, as 
they say, as a mark of respect; he ate of them, 
it IS said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move ivith strength in 
its new abode ; and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
expedite this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is burned. 

WTiile in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea. 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imagination of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the adjacent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot disease 
into the living. 

In Santa Cruz the dead, though they haunt the 
villages, go into the great volcano Tamami and 
pass below. In the Banks’ Islands the common 
Hades has many entrances ; in this they have 
villages in which they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
ortion thrown for them. The great man goes 
own to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an unsubstantial appearance of them. In the 
Northern New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by ■which ghosts go down, and 
also return. In Lepers’ Island the descent is by a 
laaa which fills an ancient crater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone do'wn to see their 
dead friends; they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have been warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(3) Bewards and jaunishments. — There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is affected by the character of the li'ving 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

(а) Solomon Islands. — It cannot be said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. 'When the canoe of 
the dead took the ghosts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanar, they found a 
ghost of worship, a tindalo, "nith a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 
passed this test had a good path which they could 
follow to the abodes of the dead ; those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to the master of their Hades at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. They 
show their hands ; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass ; 
those who have not the mark are thro'wn from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath and perish. 

(б) Banks' Islands and New Hebrides. — In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kind. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank in the world has depended very much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
BO the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waiting which irill bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not planteu the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination between 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 
perhaps, well worthy of remark. Thus in the 
Banks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If one man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by the ghost 
of the man whom he had VTonged ; he dreaded 
the path which led to the bad place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man had been slain in fair 
battle, his ghost would not withstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, they said, were 
not admitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there were flowers, though but shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man T It was answered, ‘ One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.’ Such in their Hades quarrel and are 
miserable; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived ns 
they ought to live, abide at least in harmony 'in 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that these notions of something 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally entertained. But that such beliefs 
should have been received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and ivrong has been carried 
by Melanesians into their prospect of a future state, 
a view which can hardly have failed to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove in itself the existence of a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 

LTTERATrr.E. — J, Lubbock, The Ori(fxn of CxtiUisation^ 
London, 1870 ; E, B. Tylor, PO^, do. 1003 ; A. W. Murray, 
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Jfissionj in Western Polynesia, do. 1862 ; R. Steel, The New 
Hebrides and Christian jllissions, do. 1880 ; J. Inglis, In the 
New Hebrides, do. 1886 ; G. Turner, Samoa, do. 1884 ; C. M. 
Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters, Solomon 
Islands, 1SS6-88, do. 1890 ; H. H, Romilly, The Western Pacific 
and New Guinea, do. 1886; H. B. Guppy, The Solomon 
Islands and their Natives, do. 1887 ; R. H. Codringtou, The 
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E. H. CODRINGTON. 

MELETIANISM. — There were two Meletian 
schisms, each having considerahle influence on the 
fortunes of the Anan controversy. The earlier 
took its name from the Meletius who was hishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt ; the later from the Meletius 
who was consecrated bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
360. 

I. The Meletian schism in Egypt. — M«Xi}tios 
(Epiphanius) or MeXfrtof (Athanasius) was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt, and his dispute with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, led to a schism which re- 
ceived attention at the Council of Nicma. Accord- 
ing to Athanasius (Apol. c. Arianos, 59), Meletius 
was condemned about A.D. 305 or 306, so that the 
quarrel was already of long standing when the 
Council assembled. The origm of it is extremely 
obscure. As Hefele points out {Councils, Eng. tr., 
i. 343 ff.), there are three separate accounts : (1) in 
documents discovered by Maffcei and published in 
M. J. Kouth, Reliquice Sacrce, Oxford, 1814-18, 
iv. ; (2) in the writings of Athanasius ; (3) in Epi- 
phanius. All these differ in their details as to the 
origin of the schism. The first of the three docu- 
ments preserved in Routh is a letter of certain 
Christians in prison who were afterwards martyred 
by Diocletian (Eus. SE viii. 10). It is supposed 
that the actual ivriter of the letter was Phileas, 
bishop of Thmuis. Meletius is addressed as a 
fellow-minister {comminister, the document being 
preserved in Latin), so that the schism has evi- 
dently not yet begun, and he is blamed for ordain- 
ing clergy in strange dioceses, without the consent 
of nis fellow -bishops or even of Peter of Alexandria. 
The second document is a note, added by an anony- 
mous hand, to say that after the martyrdom of 
the bishop Meletius had gone to Alexandria and 
found two discontented men, Arius and Isidore, and 
proceeded to exoommrmicate the visitors {wepio- 
Bevral) appointed by Peter, who thereupon wrote 
the letter which makes the third of our documents, 
to the people of Alexandria, bidditm them to avoid 
all communion with Meletius. From this very 
early and contemporary evidence we learn that 
Meletius’s offence was that of trespassing on the 
rights of Peter and the other bishops by conferring 
orders out of his own diocese. It is to be noticed 
that these irregularities took place before the 
deposition of Meletius. Athanasius says nothing 
about the irregular ordinations. In his Apology 
against the Arians (ch. 59) he gives as the cause 
of the deposition of Meletius that he had been 
guilty of many offences, particularly of having 
sacrificed to idols and of having calumniated the 
bishops of Alexandria, Peter, Achillas, and Alex- 
ander (ch. 11). In his Letter to the Bishops of 
Egypt and Libya he asserts (ch. 22) that the 
Meletians were declared schismatics fifty-six years 
before, and that the Arians thirty-six years ago 
were convicted of heresy. Socrates {HE i. 6) gives 
practically the same account as Athanasius, and 
may, as Hefele suggests, have copied from him. 
The third version of the origin of the schism, how- 
ever, difiers materially from those which we have 
hitherto considered. It is given by Epiphanius 
[Sesr.^ Ixviii.), and printed in Kouth (iv. 105). 
Meletius, says this writer, was a perfectly orthodox 
bishop. Indeed, he credits him with having ac- 
cused Arius to Alexander, with whom Meletius, 
though a sohismatical bishop, was on good terms. 
The real cause of the dispute was, according 
to Epiphanius, the question of the treatment 


of the lapsed. But Epiphanius’s account, as Hefele 
shows, is of inaccuracies, and contradicts the 
earliest evidence, as when, e.g., he makes Meletius 
a fellow-prisoner with Peter. But he may have 
been correct as to the underlying cause of the 
sehism, Meletius being, like Novatian at Eome 
and the Donatists In Africa, the representative of 
the severe disciplinarians. Epiphanius had, more- 
over, special knowledge of the Meletians from their 
schism having spread to his native place, Eleu- 
theropolis. Perhaps because of his doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, Meletius and his party were treated very 
leniently by the Council of Nicsea. It may be that 
canon 6, afflrmin" the authority of the bishop of 
Alexandria, was directed against them ; but in the 
synodal letter (Soc. HE i. 9) Meletius was not per- 
mitted to ordain or appoint clerics any more, and 
those whom he had ordained were to be admitted to 
the Church [javartKWTtpg xeiporovlf) and to rank below 
the clergy ordained by Peter and his successors. 
Athanasius was much troubled by those schis- 
matics who joined his opponents ; and from their 
ranks came his bitter enemies, the priest Ischyras, 
Arsenins, and many others. Athanasius bitterly 
regretted the decision of Niccea in this matter 
(Apol. c. Arianos, 71 f., where a list of the followers 
of Meletius is given). The schism lasted doivn to 
the middle of the 5th century (Soc. RE i. 8). 

Liteuatcre.— B esides the historians and Athanasius, C J. 
Hefele, A History of the Christian Councils, Eng. tr., i.s, 
Edinburgh, 1894, p. 341 ff. ; A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church, London, 1884; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism^, Cambridge, 1900; H. Achelis, art. 
• Meletius von Lykopolis,’ in PREs. 

2 . The Meletian schism at Antioch. — ^The im- 
portance of the disputed episcopal succession at 
Antioch is due to the fact that it hindered the 
good understanding between the Koman and Mex- 
andrian Churches and those Asiatic Christians 
who, though at heart orthodox, were less uncom- 
promisingly Nicene than many of the Athanasian 
party. The dispute, which lasted for more than 
hfty years, ranged the great saints and Fathers 
of the later years of the 4th cent, in opposite 
camps. Against St. BasU, St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzns, St. Flavian of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom were opposed St. Damasus of Kome, 
St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Peter of Alexandno, 
and, much against his will, St. Athanasius him- 
self. The merits of the controversy are perhaps 
as evenly distributed as the names on either side. 
To understand it aright it is necessary to trace the 
divisions of the patriarchal Church of Antioch 
from the days of the Nicene Council. Eustathius, 
the bishop, who had been one of the foremost 
champions of the accepted creed, was the first to 
suffer in its cause, being deprived of his see in A.D. 
330, though not -without a serious tumult in the 
city, ewing to the machinations of Eusmius ol 
Cmsarea and the ‘conservative’ faction. The sec 
of Antioch was now filled by prelates who w-ere hos- 
tile to the Nicene formula — Eulalius, Euphromus, 
FlacUlns, Stephen, and Leontius, the last of whom, 
by prudently concealing his real opinions on vex«i 
questions, preserved peace till his death in oo/. 
He was succeeded by Eudoxius, ‘ the worst ot au 
the Arians,’ who was installed as bishop or Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 360. It now became necesM^ 
to provide a successor at Antioch, and 
was chosen, being supposed to be a 
in accord with the party in power ’ 

Le Schisms dAntioche, p. 72, note). In his • 
mon, however, on Pr 8'-^ he declared himsel 
the side of the Nicenes (Epiph. Seer. 
and was at once deposed and exiled, And E 
put in his place. Thus Meletius, once the 
nominee, had become a Catholic confessor. . 
the deposition of Eustathius, the faithful 
remnant had remained apart under the care 
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priest Panlinus, and did not enjoy the prospect 
of communicating with the followers of Meletius, 
who, unlike them, had not home the burden of the 
contest. The party of Paulinus, however, was 
not considerable — perhaps its insignificance induced 
Euzoius, who is said to have had a regard for its 
leader, to allow it the use of a small church. 
Meletius’s party, on the other hand, was numerous 
and increasing owing to the popularity of the 
bishm, and it seemed probable that under him 
the Cfatholics would ultimately be united. In 362 
Athanasius held the small but important Council 
of Alexandria (see Arianism, vol. i. p. 780). A 
synodal letter, the Tomiis ad Aniiochenos, was sent 
to Antioch by the hands of the bishop Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who had attended the Council ; but on 
his arrival he found that his companion in exile, 
Lucifer, bishop of Caliaris in Sardinia, had taken 
upon himself to consecrate Paulinus bishop of the 
old Nicene party at Antioch. As far as Antioch was 
concerned, the schism was unimportant. Meletius 
was universally beloved, and nis moderation in 
regard to the points at issue in the controversy 
was more in consonance with Asiatic and Syrian 
Christianity than the uncompromising attitude of 
Alexandria and the West, ^or was Athanasius 
averse to a settlement, which let bygones be by- 
gones, and allowed the good work done by Hilary 
of Poictiers in reconciling the bishops of Asia 
Minor to the Nicene Creed to bear fruit. But, not 
wishing to disavow Lucifer, the bishop of Alex- 
andria recognized Paulinus, as did also the Homan 
see. The dispute had now reached a stage at 
which principles were involved not unlike those 
which made the unhappy Donatist schism so in- 
curable in Africa — the difference being that the 
Donatists (g.u.) rejected bishops who had been 
unfaithful m regard to heathenism, and the Eus- 
tathians of Antioch those who had once been 
infected with heresy. The Roman see under 
Damasus declared unhesitatingly for Paulinus ; but 
throughout the East Meletius was regarded as the 
champion of orthodoxy ; and he was a sufferer 
under Valens for his adherence to the Nicene 
Creed. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, were devoted to Meletius, and John 
Chrysostom belonged to his church and was first 
ordained reader and afterwards deacon by him. 
The schism at Antioch embittered the life of St. 
Basil, who in vain appealed to Athanasius to re- 
cognize Meletius, and was seriously troubled by 
the uncompromising support which Damasus gave 
to Paulinus. Things were further complicated by 
Apollinaris, the famous bishop of Laodicea, who, 
thou|;h condemned for his erroneous opinions, is re- 
cognized not only as a defender of Nicene theology, 
but also as one of the profoundest thinkers of his 
time (see AroiiLiNARiSM). Among his friends was 
the presbyter Vitalius, who had been made priest 
by Meletius, but was ultimately consecrated by 
Apollinaris m rival bishop to Paulinus (c. 376). 
Thus, including the Arions, the Church of Antioch 
was now divided into four parties, the three Nicene 
bishops being Meletius, Paulinus, and Vitalius. 
Strangely enough, not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on any one of tliese three rivals in regard to 
character. Meletius and Paulinus were both re- 
cognized as saints, while, deyiite the suspicions 
orthodoxy of his consecrator, Vitalius -was highly 
respected by the most honoured churchmen of the 
day. Some hope of ending the schism was given 
when the six leading presbyters of the Church 
agreed to recognize either Meletius or Paulinus, 
if one survived the other. In 381 Meletius was 
at Constantinople, taking a leading part in the 
Second General Council. This Council was 
destined to affirm the creed of Nicaja and reunite 
the Church, though it proved unable to bring 


peace to the distracted community at Antioch. 
Meletius died during the Council ; and, for some 
unexplained reason, Flavian, one of the six presby- 
ters -who bnd agreed to recognize Paulinus if he 
survived, consented to be consecrated successor to 
Meletius. His action appears on the face of it in- 
defensible ; but, as he proved a remarkably saintly 
bishop, there may be some extenuating circum- 
stances for his conduct of which we are not aware. 
The apjmintment of Elavian was one of the reasons 
for the Roman see’s regarding the Council of Con- 
stantinople with disfavour. Paulinus was sup- 
ported by the bishops of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Arabia, whilst Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia ad- 
hered to Elavian. Theodosius recognized Elavian, 
and, when the serious affair of the statues was 
causing anxiety in the city, it was he as its hishop 
who pleaded the cause of the people at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 387). Paulinus died in 388 ; and before 
his death he consecrated Evagrius in his place — 
a most uncanonical proceeding. The Westerners 
seem to have supported the claims of Evagrius, 
and Ambrose urged Theodosius to compel Elavian 
to come to Italy and submit his claims to the 
decision of the Church there ; Theophilus of 
Alexandria was naturally opposed to him, as 
were Epiphnnius and Jerome. When, however, 
EvaOTius died, no rival bishop was consecrated. 
On Chrysostom’s appointment to Constantinople 
(398) he managed to heal the schism so far as 
Alexandria and Rome were concerned ; and Elavian 
placed the names of his two rivals — Paulinus and 
Evagrius — on the diptychs of the Church. The 
Enstathians continued to hold separate meetings 
till the time of Alexander (414-415), who healed 
the schism by an act of Christian courtesy, visiting 
the Enstathian church on Easter day and being 
accorded a hearty welcome by the conOTegation. 
The schism was finally ended when lialandion, 
patriarch of Antioch (481-485), brought back the 
relics of Eustathius. The schism of Antioch would 
be no more than a somewhat dull chapter in ecclesi- 
astical history were it not for the underlying 
causes, indispensable for the right understanding 
of the intricate questions which make the relimous 
divisions of the East so complicated. As has oeen 
indicated, there was a singular absence of bad feel- 
ing and, we may add, of bad motives. We hear 
nothing of the disorder and even crimes which 
mark the course of the Dpnatist schism. But 
throughout we can see how incompatible were the 
ideals of the great patriarchates of Rome and 
E^pt with those of tne East. Meletius, Flavian, 
John Chrysostom, and Nestorius, the great Amtio- 
chenes, all felt the encroachments of the bishop of 
Alexandria supported — except in the case of Chiy- 
Bostom — by Rome. What has been called the 
Meletian schism was a foreshado'wing of troubles 
to come which rent the Church asunder, and it is 
a phase in the long struggle between the rival 
theologies of Alexandria and Antioch, which dates 
from the days of Origen. 

LnERATtjRE. — Eusebius, Vita Const. Ul. B1MS2; RuGnus, 
HE i. ; Philostorgius, HEv. ; Socrates, BE ll.-vi. ; Sozomcn, 
BE Iv.-vi. ; Theodoret, BE il.-v. ; Epiphanins, Bar. Ixxlli. ; 
Basil, Eirp. 00, 120, 214, 253 ; Ambrose, Epp. 12-14, 60 ; Jerome, 
Epp. 16, 10 ; Greg. Naz., Ep. 240, Cam. n. il. 1614-1024 ; 
Chrysostom, Banspi/rics on ileletius and Eustathius ; C. J. 
Hefele, Bist. of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., ii.z, 
Edinburgh, 1890, up. 276, 278, 040, 378, etc. ; H. M. GwatHn, 
Studies of Arianism-, Cambridge, 1000, p. 2110.; A. Har- 
naclr, Lehrbuch der Bopmsnaeschichte^, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr., 
Bist. of Dopma, London, 1894-99^ Iv. (csp. p. SOU.)'; F. 
Cavallera, he Schieme d'Antiochc, tW sQcle, Paris, 1905. 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 

MEMORY. — I. Use of the term, — (a) The 
term ‘meinoiy’ can be used in a vide biological 
sense to signify retention of the effects of stimula- 
tion. In this sense it is regarded by some writers 
as a fundamental attribute of living matter — a view 
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which was put forward hy Ewald Hering in 1870, 
in a paper read before the Imperial Academy of 
Science at Vienna, ‘ On Memory as the Universal 
Function of Organized Matter/ Wherever there 
is life with growth and development, there memory 
must be predicated, since each new process is the 
outcome of the old and implies its retention. 

Memory Is a faculty not only of our conscious states, but also, 
and muclimore so, of our unconscious ones. . . . Our ideas do not 
exist continuously as ideas ; what is continuous is the special 
disposition of nerve substance in virtue of which this substance 
gives out to-day the same sound which it gave yesterday, if it 
is properly struck. . . . The reproductions of organic processes, 
brought about by means of the memory of the nervous system, 
enter but partly within the domain of consciousness, remaining 
unperceived in other and not less important respects. . . . 
The memory of the so-called sympathetic ganglionic system is 
no less rich than that of the brain and spinal marrow. ... A 
muscle becomes stronger the more we use it. . . . After each 
individual action it becomes more capable, more disposed 
towards the same kind of work, and has a greater aptitude for 
repetitlor. of the same organic processes. It gains also in 
weight, for it assimilates more matter than when constantly at 
rest. We have here . . . the same poiver of reproduction 
which we encountered when we were dealing with nerve sub- 
stance. . . . This growth and multiplication of cells is only a 
special phase of those manifold functions which characterize 
organized matter. . . . Reproduction of performance, therefore, 
manifests itself to us as reproduction of the cells themselves, aa 
may be seen most plainly in the case of plants, whose chief 
work consists in growth, whereas with animal organism other 
faculties greatly preponderate.’! 

Hering states the doctrine of the heredity of 
acquired characteristics with great simplicity. 

‘We have ample evidence of the fact that characteristics of 
an organism may descend to offspring which the organism did 
not inherit, but which it acquired owing to the special circum- 
stances under which it lived. . . . What is the descent of 
special peculiarities but a reproduction on the part of organized 
matter of processes in which it once took part as a germ in the 
germ-containing organs of its parent, and of which it seems 
still to retain a recollection that reappears when time and 
occasion serve?’* 

For Hering the marvels of instinct are but the 
marvels of habit handed on from generation to 
generation. 

• He who marvels at the skill with which the spider weaves 
her web should bear in mind that she did not leam her art all 
on a sudden, but that innumerable generations of spiders 
acquired it toilsomely and step by step.’ 3 

Samuel Butler, in Life and Hahit (1877), set 
forth the same doctrine, although he was at that 
time ignorant of Hering’s paper. Into a later 
book, entitled Unconscious Memory, he incorpor- 
ated a translation of the German lecture. 

At the present day a similar view of memory is 
presented by such biologists as Francis Darwin, 
K, Semon, and H. S. Jennings. It should be 
noticed that in such a biological doctrine of memory 
there is no necessary reference to consciousness. 
The structural development and behaviour of plants 
and animals may testify to memory in this wide 
sense without thereby giving evidence of conscious- 
ness. 

(6) In a psychological use of the term such a 
reference is essential. As generally understood in 
psychology, memory denotes the retention of ex- 
perience, and its subsequent reproduction with the 
consciousness that it belongs to the past. To re- 
member is to refer back. The distinction between 
memory as a conscious experience and memory as 
a biological fact has been emphasized by H. Bergson 
in his distinction between the memory which 
imagines and the memory which repeats. All our 
bodily habits are memory in the latter sense, but 
not necessarily in the former. Acquired sltill im- 
plies practice with the retention or past progress, 
but in the exercise of skill there need not be any 
conscious reference to those past exercises whereby 
this skill was acquired. Both forms of memory 
may be combined when performed habit or acquired 
skill is guided on any occasion by a conscious re- 
ference back to past efforts, successes, and failures. 
For Bergson the relation of the two forms of memory 

! Ap. S. Butler, Unconscious Memon, pp. 109, 116, 117 f, 

* lb. pp. 118, 122. 3 lb. p. 129. 


portrays the relation of body to soul ; each mav 
enter into the service of the other. ^ 

‘The bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sensori. 
motor systems organized by habit, is then a quasi-lnatantaneous 
memory to which the true memory of the past serves as base 
. . . the memo^ of the past offers to the sensori-motor 
mechanisms all the recollections capable of guidin'"- them in 
their task and of giving to the motor reaction the direction 
suggested by the lessons of experience. . . . But, on the other 
hand, the sensori-motor apparatus furnish to ineffective, that 
IS unconscious, memories, the means of taking on a body of 
materializing themselves, in short, of becoming present. For 
that a recollection should reappear in consciousness, it is 
necessary that it should descend &om the heights of pure 
memory down to the precise point where adion is takin" 
place.’ » “ 

James Ward would subscribe to the biological 
doctrine of memory, but finds it meaningless save 
as interpreted in terms of the psychological. 

‘Nay, the bare term "retention” itself, and all cognate 
terms, such as “ trace ” or “ residuum,” are meaningless unless 
some present circumstance can be related to the past; thus 
they presuppose memory. The analogy of inscribed records is 
a favourite resort of those who strive to elucidate the nature ol 
memory by physical imagery ; we find it again and again in 
Locke, for e.xample. Such an analogy is about on a par with 
that between the eye and a telescope — the one is a natural, the 
other an artificial, organ or instrument of vision ; hut neither 
wilt explain seeing as a psychological fact.'* 'Kecords or 
memoranda alone are nob memory, for they presuppose it. 
They may consist of physical traces ; but memory, even when 
callra “ unconscious,” suggests mind ; . . . the mnemio theory 
then, if it is to be worth anything, seems to me clearly to require 
not merely physical records or “ engrams,” but living experience 
or tradition.’ * 

(c) ‘ Memory ’ may be used to denote the reten- 
tion of past experience without reference to the 
explicit reproduction of such experience. The 
essential difference of this use of the tenn from 
the biological use lies in the word ‘experience* 
with its implication of mental processes. Writers 
on psychiatry, such as Morton Prince, S. Freud, 
and G. G. Jung, use the term ‘ memory’ for the in- 
fluence of past on present experience, whether the 
subject is conscious of such influence or not. 

’When we conceive of memory ns a process we have in mind 
the whole mechanism throughlthe working ol which this past 
experience is registered, conserved and reproduced, whether 
such reproduction be in consciousness or below the surface of 
consciousness.’-* 

In this sense all perception and all behaviour in- 
volve memory. !Not only so, but these writers 
would include in their reference past experience of 
which the individual took_ no conscious note. 
Sensations received, and actions performed, wim 
no consciousness of their occurrence, are said to be 
remembered and to be of great importance in 
determining future experience. 

(d) As usually interpreted, memory belongs to 
cognition, but, inasmuch os all experience cannot 
be reduced to processes of cognition, so, it 
urged, neither can the retention and reprOTUction 
of experience. Such a theory requires that the 
emotional aspect of experience, feeling-tone, an 
conation be reproduced in memory as emotion, m 
feeling-tone, and as conation. J us_t as these aspec s 
of consciousness are never experienced alone m 
abstracto’ but always in a concrete whole 

ence, so they -will never be reproduced ‘in abstracto, 
but in a concrete whole with an idea or witn a 
object of sense-perception in this or that actip . 
In this article memory -will be treated as impiymo 
the retention of past experience and we exp i 
reproduction of such experience in the form 

2 . Reproduction of ideas. — It is a disputed 
whether ideas of past experience ever Pi , 

taneously in consciousness or are always suggwvcu 
by the datum of present consciousness. _ 
in favour of the former view is 
perimental work of G. E. Muller and h. 

A. Binet, and other experimental psycholo^isi . 

1 Bergson, Matter and Memory, p. I®?- . n 157 . 

* Ward, l^aturalism and Agnostlcis^, London, m3, 11 . 


3 IVard, Heredity and Memory, p. 55 f. 

* Morton Prince, The Uneamcious, D. 2. 
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The latter view certainly represents the commoner 
form of memory. The attempt to classify the re- 
lation in which the suggested idea stood to the 
present consciousness gave rise to the 'laws of 
association.’ The types of relationship, contiguity 
in time and place, similarity and contrast, were 
erected into principles of explanation. The present 
datum X was said to suggest the past experience y 
heeause previously x and y had heen contiguous in 
time or place, or because they were similar, or, 
again, because they contrasted — three very different 
lines of explanation (see art. Association). Modern 
writers seek to find an explanation for this associa- 
tion of past and present m the direct and indirect 
connexions of experience brought about tlirough 
our purposeful activities. Association is but a 
special form of the bonds existing between different 
moments of experience in virtue of the organization 
of experience into systems. Direct or indirect 
participation in some common system or whole 
constitutes the bond of union which enables a 
present datum to suggest past experience. The 
laws for the organization of experience, for the 
formation of spatial wholes, temporal wholes, trains 
of perception, trains of ideas, systems of conduct, 
are the ultimate principles of association. The 
conditions which determine the actual line of 
association followed on any given occasion are of 
two kinds — those which relate to the whole in 
which the present datum and a particular past ex- 
perience participate, and those which relate to the 
special circumstances of the present moment of 
suggestion. 

A whole which is closely organized -will form a 
stronger basis for association than one which is 
loosely organized or which lacks a definite principle. 
A whole which has occurred repeatedly or recently 
is more influential than one which is of rare or long 
past occurrence. Experimental investigations have 
served to demonstrate the eflicacy of close organiza- 
tion, intrinsic interest, repetition, and recency in 
determining suggestion. As illustrative of the influ- 
ence of close organization one may cite H. Ebbing- 
haus’s work with nonsense syllables. The only 
principle for organization was the spatial arrange- 
ment and time sequence of a string of syllables — 
e.g., duk, lU, bap, pom, etc. — memorized by read- 
ing aloud. Any interference with the spatial and 
temporal organization of the series rendered re- 
memorizing of the same syllables slower, and the 
difticultj' of remeraorizing the syllables was in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the original spatial 
and temporal organization was disturbed. As 
compared with a whole which has meaning — e.g., 
a passage of prose or verse — these strings of non- 
sense syllables are more difficult to memorize, a 
fact which illustrates the influence of an intrinsic 
interest as a basis of organization. The work of 
L. Steffens and P. Ephrussi has emphasized the im- 
portance of attention with respect to the basis of 
organization. It has proved more economical to 
memorize material by repeating it as a whole than 
to memorize it piecemeal, provided the material is 
such as can be attended to without undue difficulty. 
Continuity of interest is preserved by this so-called 
‘ global ’ method, whereas it is destroyed by the 
artificial sections of the ‘partial’ or piecemeal 
learning. The value of rhythm in organizing a 
sequence of experiences has been shown by Muller 
and Sebumann, and is a commonplace of school 
practice. The influence of repetition in render- 
ing suggestion certain and swift is illustrated by 
Muller and Schumann’s researches. Experimental 
work by Muller and A. Pilzecker demonstrated 
the effect of recency in determining which of 
two possible lines of association suggestion should 
follow. 

Of the conditions relating to the moment of 


suggestion, two seem to be predominant — the 
emotional attitude of the individual, and the trend 
of his ideas. The influence of the first on the line 
of association is demonstrated by the emotional 
congruity between the attitude of the present and 
that of the experience recalled ; in a Micawber-like 
mood we forget failures and recall only ambitions 
and achievements. The importance of the trend 
of present consciousness has been shown in much 
recent work. An investigation by H. J. "Watt 
brought out the control over association exercised 
by the Aufqabc, or task, before the mind at the 
moment. (3n the relevance or irrelevance of the 
reproduced idea depends very largely the senice- 
ableness of our memory in any given difficulty. 
Appositeness for the purpose of the present moment, 
for what "W. James termed ‘ the topic ’ of the stream 
of thought, will give one line of association the 
advantage over another. 

A question which has become important for 
psychology is dissociation. Some writers hold that, 
]ust as experience becomes organized into wholes 
and these wholes are interrelated one wdth another 
in still larger organizations, so also there takes place 
the opposite process, viz. dissociation. Through 
dissociation certain episodes of past experience or 
certain aspects of that experience drop out of a 
given organization ; such episodes cannot then be 
reproduced ; no suggestion of normal consciousness 
can connect itself with the dissociated contents of 
past experience. The theory is of great importance 
to psychopathology in its bearing on the amnesia 
of hypnosis and hysteria and on multiple person- 
ality. The process whereby the insulation of non- 
suggestible memories is brought about is described 
differently by different writers. Dissociation is 
the line of description followed by Morton Prince ; 
repression (without the implication of dissociation) 
in virtue of some pain value is the line of descrip- 
tion followed by the Freudian school. 

3 . Obliviscence and reminiscence.— The failure 
of reproduction, whatever may be the view taken 
as to disintegration, is by no means the same 
psychical fact as failure of retention ; inability to 
recall does not in itself prove obliviscence or the 
decay of past experience. "Whether there can be 
total obliviscence, whether any experience can 
cease to be influential in mental life, may be open 
to dispute. Certainly it would seem that many 
experiences cease to be retained as explicit ideas. 
In the absence of any interest to organize items of 
experience obliviscence would be the natural fading 
out of processes which had fulfilled their function. 
Ebbinghaus’s experiments with nonsense syllables, 
already referred to, furnished a typical curve of 
the rate of forgetting such items. The principle 
of organization was mere spatial and temporal 
contiguity ; no interest gave value to the senes of 
syllables or rendered one syllable of greater worth 
than another. Ebbinghaus’s curve shows that 
after an interval of twenty minutes 41’8 per cent 
of any series learnt was forgotten, after an interval 
of an hour 65-S per cent was forgotten, after 
twenty-four hours C6-3 per cent, after six days 74-6 
per cent, after thirty-one days 78-9 per cent. The 
fading away of the processes is rapid at first and 
very gradual afterwards. Experimental work, how- 
ever, would also seem to indicate that experience 
does not necessarily begin to fade from the moment 
when it ceases to be ‘ present ’ experience. On the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that processes ripen or mature, the reproduction 
of past experience being clearer or fuller after 
some short lapse of time than immediately after 
the original occurrence. Some of the experimental 
work of A. dost suggested this, and recent work 
with school-children has brought out the same 
feature. Thus, if the amount of ballad poetry 
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which children aged 12 can reproduce correctly im- 
mediately after learning he represented by 100, the 
amount which they can reproduce forty-eight hours 
later without any further learning will ha 110. A 
similar increase in content reproduced is found in 
other kinds of school material. In the case of non- 
sense syllables, although forty-eight hours later 
some syllables can be reproduced which have not 
been remembered immediately after learning, the 
total amount reproduced is less. This tendency 
for ‘ reminiscence,’ as it has been termed, is more 
marked in children than in adults. The greater 
organization of adult consciousness would enable 
any experience to attain its full value and associa- 
tion speedily, and, when reproduced, it is already 
developed, and henceforward decay rather than 
growth will be its life-history. In the case of the 
less organized experience of the child it may well 
be otherwise. The meaning and association of an 
experience would develop more slowly, and might 
be incomplete when the demand for reproduction 
followed at once upon its first reception. 

4. Function of imagery. — Past experience repro- 
duced as ideas depends very largely upon imagery. 
Imagery is of the same character as sense experi- 
ence — visual, auditory, tactual, motor, etc. Fran- 
cis Galton proposed grouping individuals into 
classes according to the kind of imagery used in 
reproduction — e.g., an audile, one who reproduced 

E ast experience in terms of auditory imagery, 
card words descriptive of the facts recalled. Most 
people were said to belong to a mixed type, i.e, to 
use all varieties of imagery. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the kind of imagery used, even by a so- 
called audile or a visualizer, depends very largely 
upon the idea reproduced and the purpose for which 
it is reproduced. The fragmentary character of 
images, their instability and lack of localization 
as compared with sense presentations, has always 
been recognized. The schematic and symbolic 
character of imagery with respect to the idea for 
which it stands has received more attention in 
recent research. The function of imagery would 
seem to be to provide a focus for attention, and 
thereby to give clearness and definiteness to ideas. 
It has been noticed that, where the process of re- 
production takes place with difficulty or where a 
train of ideas develops slowly, there the presence 
of imagery is marked, and the imagery seems 
indispensable to the realization of the ideas in 
question. Where, on the other hand, ideas are 
reproduced easily or a train of ideas develops 
rapidly or is familiar in its character, there imagery 
is sketchy and in some cases scarcely recognizable. 
The question has been raised whether reproduction 
is possible without imagery, ivithout even the 
symbolic imagery of words standing for the ideas 
reproduced. Here, as in so many other psycho- 
logical problems, no dogmatic answer is possible 
in the present state of knowledge. There is much 
patient research in connexion rvith the question, 
and from it there should arise a clearer conception 
of the problem and of its solution. 

On the development of memory and memoiy 
training see art. Developjient (Mental). 
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Beatuice Edgell. 

MEMRA. — ^The tendency of Hebrew imagery 
to_ personify abstract powers, such as sin, sheol, 
wisdom, is evident also in the manner in which the 
divine word or speech is represented in poetry and 


elevated language. God’s fiat by which creation 
came into being and continues to exist is spoken of 
as emanating from Him to execute His ivill. By 
the word of Jahweh ‘were the heavens made’ 
(Ps 33®). ‘ He sendeth his word, and healeth them ’ 
(107“*). In la 66 the word proceeding from God's 
mouth assumes form and accomplishes His will 
as His plenipotentiary. In the Apocrypha also 
we meet with a few instances where the word 
stands for God ; 

It waa the word that descended on the offspring of the fallen 
angels to pierce them with the sword (Jub. BU) ; it entered 
Abraham’s heart (IffiZ); it slew the lirat-bom in Egj-pt; 
‘ thine all-powerful worn leaped from heaven out of the roral 
throne ’ fWis ISi^). 


But, while these instances are of rare occurrence 
in the Targumim — though nowhere else in Jewish 
post-Biblical literature — the word is already hypos- 
tatized under the form of Memra. The Aram. 
n^mar, emph. state Tmmra, from cmar, ’ to speak,’ 
signifies, like \6yos, from ‘ a word,’ inthont 

the additional meaning of ‘ reason ’ connoted by 
\6yos. It occurs about 180 times in the On^elos 
Targnm, 100 times in the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum, and 320 times in the pseudo- Jonathan (in 
the last two also aqia'i) for God. 

Ib stands either in the const, state — e.g., Gn IB® ‘He believed 
In Jahweh ’ (On^. renders ‘in the Memrii of Jahweh 'X Ex 10U 
• Mo.ses brought forth the people before the Jlemra of Jahweh ' 
(in Jonathan ‘before the Sh'khinah’), Nu 2321 ‘The MemrS 
of Jahweh their God is their support, and the Sh‘kblnah of 
their king is among them’— or with sufSxes: ‘It is a sign 
between mj- Memra. and you’ (Ex 3113); ‘This MSmra is a con- 
suming fire ' (Dt 93) ; ‘ I will shield thee with my Memra until 
I have passed by ’ (Ex 3322). it was employed by the Targum- 
ists in the place of God wherever anthropomorphisms, anthro- 
popathisms, or any act inconsistent with the nature of a tran- 
scendent God, aro predicated. Thus, ‘By my M5mr5 I have 
founded the earth, and by roy strength I have hung up the 
heavens ’ (Is 4813). The mouth of Jahweh becomes the JItori 
of Jahweh (Gn 38- lo). The Israelites said : ‘ Behold, Jahweh our 
God has shown us bis glory (51.!ar.a), and his greatness, and we have 
heard the voice ol bis MBmrii’ (Dt 624). It is His MBmri tot 
repents (Gn 6® etc.); God swears by His MBmra (Nu 14") ; ‘tor 
my sake ' is rendered ‘ for the sake of my MBmra ' (Is tsnX The 
Memra gave the Law (Bhc 20). ‘These ore the statutes . . . 
which Jahweh made between his MBmra and the children ol 
Israel’ (Lv 2648 ). The Memri accomplished the exodus from 
Egypt (Ex 312, etc.X ‘Jahweh thy God, his Memra, is to 
help who brought thee out of the laua of Egypt ’ (Dt 201X Isaiah 
saw ‘ the glory of the Sh'khln.ih ol the King of the worms 
Jahweh S«bha6th’ (Is 6®), and then heard ‘the voice of the 
Memra’ (C8). _ 

The above are only a few typical passages or the 
use of the Memra (for an exhaustive list see F. 
Weber, JUdische TAcoloyie,_ Leipzig, 1897, p. 180; 
A. Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus*, LoMop, 
1887, ii. 659 ff.; he was followed by W.^ Fair- 
weather in HDB V. 284). What, then, did the 
Targumists understand by the Memra ? A cursory 
glance at the Aramaic version will be necessary 
before we answer this question. The demand lor 
a version in the Aramaic vernacular by the returnea 
exiles must have been supplied very early ; it is 
difficult to say how far back we are to pmce 'Jne 
institution of the office of the M^thurg'man ( i-'ra- 
goman,’ ‘Interpreter’), who rendered into tiie 
vernacular each verse of the Law and each tiir 
verses of the Prophets, as they were read pumiciy 
in the synagogue (of. the office of the'lBp/iv^n'fVi ^ 
the early Christian communities). The frequent 
repetition must have produced a stereotyped vi- 
sion. The exclamation of Christ 
the Aramaic of Ps 22* indicates that the Bible u 
familiar to Him in that language ; and ot. 
quotation of Ps 68*® in Eph 4® is more *** 
with the Targum than with our le.xt or tno 

LXX. A written Targum on e-’Gsted at tne 
time of Gamaliel (STiab. 115«). Although neither 
Origen nor Jerome mentions t**® time 

Tar^, that of Onkelos had already at that time 
the position of a kind of authorized version. 

‘iCJehudah .vays, whosoever trangplants a vene^fot^^ l^ 

Bible) aa it stands misrepresents the "-th ofiv 

to it U a blasphemer. Lot him render it in acco 

Targum* 49a)e 
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Jewish scholars agree that this refers to Onkelos 
(fi.g., Maimonides, in Tad, Ishuth viii. 4 ; see also 
L. Zunz, OottesdienstUchc Vorirdge-, Erankfort, 
1892, ch. V.). The aim of the version was to give 
u correct rendering of the text. Where he diifera 
from the original he does so in favour of the 
Hftlakha and popular usages : 

Bkc 2S1® pt 1421 are rendered ‘Ye shall not eat flesh with 
milk ’ ; ‘ the fruit of the goodly tree ’ (Lv 23-‘0) is already called 
tlhrdg, ‘The Passover ^hall be eaten in ont assembti/' (Heb. 

‘ one house ’) (Ex 12 W) in accordance with Pesdli. 86a. 

It is obvious that the version tvas intended to 
embody Palestinian theolofp^^ for popular use, and 
deviation from the original in the case of the names 
and acta of God was to guard against misconcep- 
tion of the nature and irreverent usage of the name 
of God. We find, accordingly, the divine unity 
insisted on : 

ElShim with a plural predicate Is rendered in the singular 
(Gn 357); pt 43s is translated ‘to know that Jahweh is God, 
there is none beside him ' ; ‘ Who is like unto thee among the 
gods?’ (Ex 1511) becomes ‘There is none beside thee. Thou art 
God ’ ; so 1811 ‘ Jahweh is great, and there is no other God.’ 

Jahweh may not even be contrasted with other 
gods. Not even may the term ‘ god ’ be applied to 
other divinities. 

They are either ‘ errors,’ ‘ abominations' (Gn 352 ), or ‘ terrors' 
(3132); ‘ho brought him up to the high place of his terror’ 
(Heb. ‘Ba'ol’)(Nu 22«). 

To avoid contrasting God with man or ascribing 
the same action to both, Onkelos would introduce 
a paraphrase ; ‘ They believed in the Memra of 
Janweh and in the prophecy of Moses’ (Ex 14*‘), 

‘ the people murmured against the MemrS of 
Jahweh and strove uith Moses ’ (Nu 21°- ’) ; or the 
construction would be changed into the passive ; 
‘Let it not be spoken to us from before Jahweh’ 
(Ex 20*”). The same construction is employed when 
human actions and passions are ascribed to God : 

‘The voice of the lad was heard before God’ (Gn 2117); ‘the 
labour of my hands is revealed before God' (81‘12); ‘ it is revealed 
before me’ (Heb. ‘I know’) (Ex S'S); a MSmar from before 
Jahwehcameto Ablmeleoh(Gn203): ‘ Balaora met with a MSmar 
from before Jahweh' (Nu 232"‘). This construction exfilains 
OnVelos’s rendering of Dt 3327, which accidentally resembles 
Jn 112 • By his word the world was created.' In the place of 
njni, ‘ the everlasting arms,’ he reads, like the Peshijta 
version, oViJin Jill ‘he (the MemrS) sowed (^created) the 
world,’ which in the passive assumed the above rendering. 

It is evident that a version made under the influ- 
ence of rigid uncompromising monotheism and 
accepted as embodying Rabbinic theology would 
avoid the assumption of an intermediate being 
distinct from God. To compare the Memra with 
Philo’s Logos would credit the Targumists with 
more theosophy than they otherwise claim, and it 
would be also unaocounteble why only this term 
and nothing more of Philonic exegesis and mystic- 
ism should have found its way into the Targums. 
Its use in all the Targums rather warrants the 
assumption that its adoption is older than the 
Alexandrian Lo"os, We are inclined to think that 
it was introduced by the M*thtlrg*manim wlien the 
name IHVH ceased to be pronounced and before 
Adonai was substituted, some time during the 
Persian period. The M6mra, therefore, is the deity 
revealed in its activity, just as the Sh'khlnah and 
ik&ril represent the divine majesty and glory. The 
term is based on Gn 1”, emphasizing the fact that 
the world c.anie into being by divine command. 

Onkelos uses Memrii when speaking of human 
authority : 

‘The ilCmar of Pharnoh’ (Heb. ‘the mouth of Pharaoh’) 
(On 4521 ); ‘he does not receive our Memra’ (Heb. ‘will not 
obey our voice ") (Dt 2120 ). 

Lrrr.RATUim. — Besides the works referred to in the art. see -IE, 
art. ‘Memra ; S. D. Luzzatto, Philoxenus, Vienna, 1830; 
W. Bousset, Die lleliginn de> Judmlums im nnilesta7ne»tl. 
ZtUalter^ Berlin, 1000, p. S99. A. E. SUFFIUN. 

MEN, THE. — In the Gaelic-speaking portion 
of Scotland ‘ the Men ’ were for about two cen- 
turies the recognized leaders of religious thought, 
and the popular representatives of spiritual and 


evangelical worship. They were called ‘ the Men ‘ 
because they were lajunen, and not ministers. 
The circumstances in which they arose varied in 
difierent districts ; the causes to which they owed 
their origin admit of little doubt. 

In the reign of James VT., Robert Bruce, the emi- 
nentEdinburgh preacher, wasbanished to Inverness. 
In aletter, written in Feb. 1613, to Sir JamesSemple, 
the laird of Belvise, the exiled minister says ; 

‘If his Hienesa wold command me to the scaffold, I have 
a good conscience to obey him, and it wold be more welcome 
to me nor this lingering death that I am in’(D. Calderwood, 
Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1842-49, vii. 183). 

The ‘ lingering death ’ which Bruce deplored re- 
sulted in the establishment in Inverness of meetings 
for prayer and fellowship, and in the gathering 
together of bands of godly men whose influence 
continued to mould the religious life of the High- 
lands for many generations. 

Aiter the restitution and re-establishment of 
Episcopacy in Scotland in 1662, nearly 300 ministers 
relinquished their livings, and their places were 
fiUed in the meater number of parishes by mini- 
sters who did not possess the confidence of the 

eople. In the more populous districts of the 

outh, the unity of the people, and their devotion 
to Presbyterianism, enabled them to maintain 
their religious zeal by means of ‘conventicles,’ 
meetings for purposes of worship held in despite of 
the law. In the North a number of the ministers 
readily turned Episcopalian, and retained their 
livings. The people were less devoted to Presby- 
terianism, but, even so, the more devout among 
them were roused to opposition by the manner in 
which the vacant livings were filled. Tlie parishes 
were large, the population was sparse, and com- 
bined action for the holding of religious meetings 
was almost impossible. Religious instruction was 
for a time neglected. The ‘ curates,’ ns the new 
incumbents were called, exercised little or no in- 
fluence. Wlien ministers were no longer regarded 
as leaders of the people in sacred things, there 
rose to take their place men of devout lives, of 
integrity of character, familiar with the Scriptures, 
and recognized ns possessing spiritual gifts, who, 
going from parish to parish to hold meetings, were 
accepted ns religious guides. 

At a later period, the arbitrary manner in 
which patronage was exercised in the Presby- 
terian Church, and acquiesced in by Church 
courts, revived the influence and importance of 
an institution which had already obtained a foot- 
hold in many districts. Bands of earnest Christ- 
ians boldly denounced legal arrangements which 
ignored religions needs and aspirations, and the 
people honoured them for doin^ so. Interest in a 
common object drew them together. They deplored 
the low state of religion in the land, they yearned 
for spirituality of worship and a greater knowledge 
of Holy Scripture among their countrymen. They 
held monthly or quarterly meetings for prayer 
and fellowship. These were occasions of high 
spiritual enjo;^ent. Sometimes the company eat 
up during the whole night, and passed the time 
in prayer and praise and spiritual conversation. 

£1 order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
aims they provided themselves in some cases with 
carefully drafted constitutions. A document, 
dated 17th September 1788, setting forth the 
objects and rules of the society of the Jlen in 
Ross-sliire shows that, while they deplored tlie low 
stote of religion throughout tlie land, they did so 
not in a spirit of self-nghteousness ; they were at 
the same time faithful in dealing with one another. 
Among various evils they note, ‘ thrusting in 
ministers on reclaiming congregations with the 
force of the law of patronage — pastors who have 
nothing in view but the fleece.’ The same docu- 
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ment g^ves as one of the rales of the society ; 
‘ Thirdly, as the Word of God requireth, that we 
should consider one another, to provoke unto love 
and good works ; therefore, if one or more of us 
see or hear anything unbecoming in the walk, 
conduct, or expressions of one another, that we he 
free with one another according to the Scripture 
rule : “ Go tell thy brother his fault,” etc. (Mt 
Igisj . <« Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bour, and not suffer sin upon him ” ’ (Lv 19*’). It 
adds : ‘We are aware that this our meeting to- 
gether, out of different parishes, will be miscon- 
structed ; but, so far as we know ourselves, we 
have no divisive views in it ; nor do we make a 
faction, and we desire to give none offence.’ 

Soundness of judgment characterized their utter- 
ances and their conduct. Their activity was far 
removed from that fanatical enthusiasm into which 
religious zeal frequently degenerates. One excep- 
tion, still referred to with bated breath, when 
referred to at all, indicates their general abhor- 
rence of fanatical excess. They organized meetings 
for prayer and the reading of Scripture among the 
people. The first Sabbath school in Ross-shire was 
opened by one of them — Findlater, knoAvn as the 
‘ Quaker merchant.’ Before the Bible was trans- 
lated into Gaelic, many of them were experts in 
making a running translation from the English 
version into the language of the people. The 
more gifted among them expounded the Word, and 
not a few became eloquent and powerful preachers, 
though lacking the training of the schools. The 
deep respect of the people for an ordained minis- 
try was reflected in the fact that these spiritual 
guides, even when their influence was moat power- 
ful, were called not ministers or preachers, but 
‘ the Men ’ (na Daoine). 

By ‘the Men’ the evangelical spirit was kept 
alive in large districts, and the comforts of religion 
were administered in maw a stricken home and in 
many a remote hamlet. They generally set apart 
one night of each week for prayer, and another for 
fellowship or conference. On the latter a portion 
of Scripture was selected to be the subject of dis- 
cussion, This passage was referred to as the Bonn 
Ceist, or the ‘ Question.’ The Men, each in turn, 
gave an exposition, generally bearing on experi- 
mental religion, and thus therr gifts of speech and 
of scriptural interpretation were developed. Fit- 
ness to expound Scripture in public assemblies, 
combined with blamelessness of life, secured recog- 
nition as one of the Men. This exercise became 
so popular that, whenever the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, a day was set 
apart for the Men. Generally it was the Friday 
between the Fast-day and the day of Preparation. 
It was known as fd na Ceist (‘ the day of the 
Question ’). Great gatherings were expected when 
popular Men came to ‘the Communion.’ Wor- 
shippers often travelled long distances, and from far 
and near ; multitudes, who never became church 
members, attended faithfully on the Men’a_day._ 

The presiding minister opened the service with 
praise, prayer, and the reading of Scripture, and 
afterwards called for the passage which was to 
become the ‘ Question.’ One of the more highly 
honoured of the Men announced a passage, indi- 
cating its bearing on Christian experience, and 
requesting speakers to deal -with some such topic 
as ‘marks by which God’s children are dis- 
tinguished from the world,’ ‘marks of true con- 
version,’ ‘marks of saving faith,’ etc. Then the 
presiding minister called upon the most aged and 
experienced Christians present to give the ‘ marks ’ 
to their fellow-Cbristians. This service was gene- 
rally held in the open air. Its popularity was 
Buch that the largest church could seldom contain 


the congregation gathered that day, ‘To rise to 
the question ’ on a Commimion Friday stamped the 
speaker with the hall-mark of public recognition. 
Henceforward his position was assured. He was 
one of ‘ the Men.’ 

The popularity of the Men was a menace to the 
Church wherever its services were not character- 
ized by evangelical faithfulness. Many of them 
would not partake of the Sacraments at the hands 
of ministers of whom they did not approve, and 
approved ministers were prevented by ecclesias- 
tical discipline from receiving those who held aloof 
from the worship of their oivn parishes. Resolu- 
tions against the Men were passed in Presbyteries 
and Synods, but all efforts to crush them only 
increased their popularity. The people believed 
in them, honouring them for the strictness of their 
lives, and frequently asserting that they were 
possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

In earlier times, wherever the doctrines of grace 
were faithfully proclaimed, the Men were faithful 
to the Church, and they undoubtedly created a 
taste for the more spiritual and evangelical preach- 
ing which began early in the 19th century. _ With 
the revival of evangelicalism the special circum- 
stances in which they proved a religious force 
passed away. But power and influence once 
acquired are not reauily abandoned. In many 
districts the Men heartily welcomed and warmly 
supported an evangelical ministry ; in othera they 
persistently and fiercely opposed all ecclesiastical 
influence. The estrangement continued too long. 
In parts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Ross-shire 
they continued to stand aloof, and in the more 
northern districts they formed bodies known as 
‘Separatists.’ The more they diverged from the 
Church the more they developed contempt for all 
learning except a literal knowledge of the Author- 
ized Version of Scripture. They became narrow 
and intolerant. Utterly disregarding all outward 
culture, they attempted to force upon the people a 
religion of loveless gloom. From one extreme it 
was easy to pass to others. Antinomianisra was 
openly professed in some districts, and exorcism 
was practised in others. These fitful throes were 
the spurious imitations of a life that had gone. In 
later times opposition to instrumental music and 
church choirs, a severe observance of the Sabbath, 
a blind devotion to the recognized translation of 
Scripture, a general condemnation of scholarship, 
and a zeal for the doctrine of election which 
merged into fatalism characterized generally th** 
scattered fragments of a body whose sway was at 
one time both powerful and beneficent. 

But the old spirit has not altogether disappeareci. 
A different type is occasionally met with. ‘ M®**’ 
tender-hearted and spiritually-minded, still pre- 
serve the best traditions of a past age. In tnc 
absence of the minister one of these may be louna 
here and there to conduct the Sunday service i 
church or meeting-house. Standing at the pre- 
centor’s desk, equally ready to give an 1 

address or to read a portion of some 18th cena 
divine, be follows devoutly the usual 
service, except that he does not Pf®**,?*****^®.. „„ 
benediction. These Men live saintly lives, y 
are honoured by the people, and they help jn p 
serve the simplicity and spirituality of religio , 

Litbrathbe.— A. Anld, Ministers and Men 

Edinburgh, 1891; D. Sage, 

1889; J? Kennedy, The Days of 

Edinburgh, 1867. G. K- iUACPHAm. 

MEN OF GOB.— Limdi bozhii, or ‘ 

God,’ is the self-assumed name of a 

who regard themselves as the only 

of God ; they believe that God is to 

among themselves, ordinary Christum jq 

being, in their view, worldlings. By the outside 
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•world they are -asually kno'wn as ‘Klilysti,’_».e. 
‘Flagellants,’ though they themselves repudiate^ 
this title. As a matter of fact, they are essentially 
not flagellants _hnt dancers, flagellation being a 
mere accompaniment of the dance, and not even 
a ■universal practice. The name is probably a cor- 
ruption from ‘Christti,’ the oldest traceable title 
by which they designate themselves as those who 
have Christ in their midst, in their leaders. 

Although the Men of God have many ‘ Christs,’ 
they are not a Christologioal sect in the proper 
sense of the word, for their Christology is only one 
side of their doctrine of spiritual ecstasy ; that is 
to say, they are a secret sect who practise asceti- 
cism and fall into trances. Their principal means 
for dra-wing doivn the Spirit is dancing {radeniye) ; 
other devices are the singing of songs, of ■which 
they have a great number, couched in highly 
poetical language, and fasts. A member of this 
sect who succeeds in receiving the ^irit in full 
measure becomes a Christ or even a God Zebaoth 
(a Christ of the highest rank) or a Mother of God ; 
those who receive the Spirit in a less degree are 
invested with the title of one of the apostles, or of 
the ecclesiastical saints, and honoured as prophets 
or prophetesses. In their belief, even Jesus of 
Nazareth first became a Christ only through re- 
ceiving the Spirit at His baptism. While these 
persons have received the Spirit as a permanent pos 
session, ordinary members of the community may 
obtain Him temporarily through the same means. 

Besides severe and often protracted fasts, coin- 
plete sexual abstinence is a feature of their asceti- 
cism. Those who enter the sect as married people 
must henceforth live as brothers and sisters. 
Others are, as a rule, not permitted to marry at 
all, but may take a young woman into their house 
as ‘spiritual sister’ in ‘spiritual marriage,’ ex- 
clusive of sexual intercourse. The latter consti- 
tuted the trespass of Adam and Eve, and is con- 
demned as the sin xar > in accordance with 

this view, childbirth is regarded as extremely 
sinful, while children are despised as ‘ little sins.’ 
Generally spealdng, the Men of God aim at a 
monastic style of living, their houses being 
arranged as convents and the women wearing a 
kind of nun’s dress. Like aU Bussian sectaries, 
they enforce complete abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liguors ; even coffee, and in many communities 
tea also, is forbidden. On the whole the Khlystio 
system of morals lays so much stress on the 
mortification of the flesh (the resurrection of which I 
they deny) that it has not been able to set up a 
practical ideal of life. Altruism appears among ■ 
them essentially as sympathy, which has to display 
itself in the bestowal of alms. Besides practising | 
asceticism, they lay great stress on the voluntary 
endurance of persecution from the State and from 
the Church, and the sect is persecuted even to the 
present day as ‘ extremely pernicious.’ In earlier 
centuries the persecution was excessively brutal ; 
attempts were made to crush them by the rack 
and the scaffold, but in vain, and they furnished 
many martyrs. Since the beginning of the 19th 
cent, those methods have been replaced by im- 
prisonment and transportation to the Caucasus 
and Sihoria. 

The Men of Go_d,_ however, seek to show the 
courage of their opinions not by open confession of 
their faith, but by concealment of it, and it is pre- 
cisely their obstinacy in this matter that has often 
brought upon them increased severity of punish- 
ment. This concealment of their belief is due to 
their view of the Holy Spirit, whom they regard 
as a power which shuns observation, revealing 
Himself in secret and averse from publicity. If a 
mau tallis about the Spirit, he loses Him. _ Con- 
sequently not only are their ecstatic religious 
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services secret, but they generally conceal the fact 
of their adherence to the sect. They outwardly 
■conform to the State Church, and attend Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, although they spit out 
*the wine afterwards. They themselves celebrate 
communion with kvas (a sour drink from rye meal 
and malt) or with water. 

Any one who desires admission into the sect 
must, at an initiatory rite, conducted with an 
extremely elaborate, ceremonial, swear a solemn 
oath that under no circumstances whatever, not 
even under the severest persecution, ■will he dis- 
close his belief either to his nearest relatives or to 
the ecclesiastical confessor. In reality this sect 
thoroughly despise the State Church as ‘ the world,’ 
the kingdom of Satan, and regard the ‘popes’ 
(clergy) as J emsh priests and Pharisees. In opposi- 
tion to the Orthodox Church, they are sure that 
they are the only true Church, the Kingdom of God 
on earth, because they alonepossess the Spirit of God. 
The services of the Orthodox Church are useless, 
since they dispense with dancing, the proper means 
for bringing down the Spirit from heaven. 

The Men of God have also services in which 
there is no dancing; these are the ‘usual confer- 
ences,’ and consist in singing, and the reading and 
exposition of Holy Scripture ; but they are only 
assemblies for attracting adlierents, and they hint 
darkly at the ‘better services.’ In reality the 
source of revelation for this sect is not Holy 
Scripture, but the Spirit which descends on them 
during the dance. Any one who feels the desire 
for the ‘better services’ must undergo long pre- 
paration before he is received into the sect by one 
of the leaders and admitted to them. In the 
‘better ser^vices’ a kind of frenzied dance takes 
place, consisting of a series of variously arranged 
movements performed singly and collectively, while 
songs are sung without any instrumental accom- 
paniment. The object of the dance is to induce at 
least some of the performers to fall into an ecstasy 
(named the ‘ bath of regeneration,’ since the 
radeniye is regarded ns the real spiritual baptism 
in opposition to the mere water-baptism of the 
ChurM). The ‘ Christs,’ ‘ Mothers of God,’ 
prophets and prophetesses especially, but some- 
times also the ordinary members of the community, 
when in the ecstatic state, break into improvised 
doggerel, and prophesy the ‘common fate’ of their 
sect and the ‘private fate' of individual members. 
This secret service closes with a common meal — 
the ‘love-feast’ — ^which is regarded as the true 
communion. The services generally begin in the 
evening, and continue far into the night. 

The sectaries have also provided a substitute for 
the other sacraments of the State Church. But 
the ritual varies in the different congregations and 
even in the same congregation, according to cir- 
cumstances. The Men of God do not believe, Nvith 
the Orthodox Church, that a sacrament must have 
the prescribed form in order to be efficacious ; in 
their ■view, the Spirit operates unfettered and 
creates for Himself ■whatever form He chooses. 
They seem to have speeial rites of their o'wn, such 
as dancing round a tub filled irith water at the 
summer solstice. Here, doubtless, we have to do 
with a relic of Slavic heathenism, and vestiges of 
heathen ideas are also found in their songs and 
liturgical formulae. This rite, however, has re- 
ceived a Christian colouring in the ■vision of the 
‘golden Christ,’ who appears out of the steam 
above the vessel. 

The attribution of sexual excesses and sacrificial 
rites to the Men of God appears, according to the 
Russian official reports themselves, to be utterly 
slanderous and merely a device of the State Chnrch 
to combat the sect, and brand as hypocritical an 
asceticism which is more strenuous than her owil 
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Our earliest eonrces of information regarding 
the sec< which they call ‘ Christovshtchina,’ are 
Yevrosin ^ who wrote in 1691), Dimitri, bishop of 
Rostov (who wrote between 1702 and 1709), and 
Theoph;^lact Lopatinski (1745), and further infor- 
mation is found in the reports of two trials of 
Khlysti held at Moscow between 1733-39 and 
1745-57. The first shows the sect reckoning its 
adherents for the most part in the Moscow monas- 
teries, among monks and nuns and peasants con- 
nected with the monasteries ; it also comprised 
some tradespeople. In the monasteries it seems to 
have marked a reaction against deeply - rooted 
immorality. It also spread beyond Moscow, to the 
district of Moscow itself, to Yaroslav and Uglitch, 
and to the town of Venyov, south of Moscow. In 
the first trial Prokofi Lupkin, a soldier of the 
bodyguard [streletz), appears as ‘ Christ,’ his wife, 
Akulma Ivanovna, and the nuns Nastasya and 
Marfa (who were both finally beheaded in Petro- 
grad) as ‘ Mothers of God.’ Altogether more than 
300 persons were condemned. 

According to the reports of the second trial, the 
sect had considerably diminished in the Moscow 
monasteries, but, on the other hand, had spread 
much more widely among the peasant population 
as far as Petrograd and in the government districts 
of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, while, at the 
same time, Moscow maintained its central position 
as the head-quarters of the sect. 

Moscow was the scene of operations of the 
‘ Christs ’ Serge Osipov, Vasili Stepanov, and, more 
famous than these, Andreyan Petrov, who, known 
as the ‘Happy Idiot,’ had the entree to the 
houses of the aristocracy, and carried on his pro- 
paganda there for the sect not entirely without 
success. The commxmities of Khlysti in other 
gaces also possessed ‘Christs’ and ‘Mothers of 

Lupkin and Petrov belong to the seven ‘ Christs ’ 
named by the legend which describes the origin of 
the Men of God (as the seventh they reckon 
Selivanov, the founder of the Skoptzy sect, which 
split off from the Khlystovshtcnina in 1772). 
Since the reports of the trials prove the correctness 
of the assertions of their tradition regarding the 
seven ‘ Christs ’ and the ‘ Mothers of God ’ Akulina 
and Nastasya, the tradition may be trusted as to 
what it relates concerning the earlier ‘Christs’ 
Danila Philipov and Ivan Suslov. Of these the 
first is said to have also ranked as ‘ God Zebaoth ’ 
and to have founded the sect about the middle 
of the 17th cent, in the government district of 
Kostroma, whUe the second, as his disciple, spread 
it in the Oka and Volga districts and introduced 
it into Moscow. The evidence of Dimitri and 
Theophylact as to the founder of the Khlystovsh- 
tchina applies to Suslov ; but ancient songs of the 
Khlysti speak of one ‘ Christ,’ Averyan, who lived 
in the 14th cent., and of another, Yemelyan, who 
laboured in Moscow in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. The majority of Russian scholars con- 
sider the sect much older than historical informa- 
tion reaches. Although the attempt to derive it 
from the heathenism of the Slava and Pinns must 
be pronounced unfortunate, owing to the decidedly 
Christian character of the sect, the suggestion 
which derives it from the Bogomils (q.v.) seems 
extremely crediHe ; but, on the other hand, the 
Khlysti are entirely devoid of a trace of the 
Bogomilian cosmology, and they suggest rather 
the Messalians or Enchites {q.v.). 

In the 19th cent. Kostroma and Moscow main- 
tained their central importance in an ideal sense 
as places hallowed by tradition, especially in con- 
sequence of the intense activity of the ‘ Mother of 
God,’ Ulyana Vasilyevna. The actual centre, 
however, was shifted in the middle of the century 


south-eastward into the government districts of 
Nijni-Novgorod, Samara, and Tambov, through 
the activity of Radayev and the ‘ Christs ’ Vasili 
Shtsheglov and Avvakum Kopylov. The former, 
with his peculiar mystical teaching, and like some 
later ‘ Christs,’ takes a special place among the 
Khlystovshtchina inasmuch as, by appealing to 
the trance-producing spirit, he caused ascetimsm 
to fall into abeyance, and shamefully abused the 
devotion of his female followers. On the other 
hand, Vasili Shtsheglov and the ‘Christs’ resem- 
bling him have no immoral rites ascribed to them, 
but merely unchastity. 

In the further course of the century the centre 
of the sect was pushed still further southward into 
the Caucasus territory, especially through the 
conspicuous energy of Kopylov’s pupil, Perphil 
Katasonov. He and his followers again took the 
title ‘ God Zebaoth,’ and ruled not only all the 
communities of the Caucasus, where the Klilysti, 
under their new name ‘Shaloputy’ (‘eccentrics’), 
lead a considerably harassed existence, but also 
those of Southern Russia upwards to Smolensk, 
each of which has its own ‘ Christ.’ Many Khlysti 
communities honour as a Christ the orthodox 
‘Rather John of Kronstadt,’ famous through 


Russia for his faith-healing. 

The Khlysti communities are not large, since 
they depend for their increase, as they must, on 
account of their sexual abstinence, almost entirely 
on proselytism. Although they are now generally 
to oe found everywhere in the Russian Empire 
where there are Russian peasantry, their totai 
number, which can be only approximately 
reckoned, cannot exceed 200,000. Their signifi- 
cance for the national life, however, is, on account 
of their sober, industrious mode of life, far greater 
than this number would lead one to suppose. 
This article, the attitude of which is very dillerent 
from that of Russian scholars, is based upon the 
writer’s book, Dia ritssischen Sekten, i. (Leipa^ 
1907), w'hich, besides the Khlysti, deals with such 
sects as the Skakuny, Malyovantzy, and Paniyash- 
kovtzy, all of which are dependents of the dilierenl 
bodies of the Khlystovshtchina. The latter have 
assumed special forms as they passed from the 
sphere of influence of the Greek Orthodox Church 
to that of the Lutherans, the Stundists, and the 
Molokani ( ‘ Milk-drinkers ’). Among the Lutheran 
Finns of Ingermannland the sectaries are calleu 
Skakuny (‘ Hoppers’). Kondrati Malypvanny 
founded a sect intermediate between the Khlystov- 
shtchina and Stundism in Tarashtcha in the govern- 
ment district of Kieif about 1890, and his teaemng 
caused an epidemic of trance-phenomena. J-hs 
Molokani-Khlysti are caUed Pryguny (‘ j- 
There were, and still are, numerous other boui 
which, on account of some peculianty,_ split o 
from the sect. Although the | 'Worshippers o 
Napoleon,’ who used to revere him as a 
seem to have died out, the Adamites, ’ j 

get rid of modesty as a relic of the lall, an , 
therefore, go naked at divine service and m cneir 
houses, stul exist to-day. The sect of the la - 
yashka regard the body as not only sinfm 
directly possessed by the devil, and mtensify 
asceticism accordingly. 


nraATCiLE.— The most important Rasston 
I. Dobrotvorski, Lyudhezhii; 

mych iuehomych Christian ° ISC') -^Ing- 
ot the so-called spiritual Christians pfiroiaier 

ta of this have been translated Into [1833! I 

Vyt tv f-iv nsssi and DWA W xxxlv. [18841 and x»v. liowj . 


-Stavropol, lauu : Jn.. j L-i.nntzIsm in 

itzstiestvo V Bossxi (‘Khlystovshtchina Md la 

!■), Moscow, 1883. There are also 
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MENCIUS. — I. Life. — Mencius, or Meng-tse 
(371-288 B.C.), second only to Confucius in the 
annals of orthodox Chinese philosophy, was horn 
in Tsou of a family whose ancestral home Avas in 
Lu, the native State of Confucius. While still 
very young, he lost his father; he Avas educated 
hy his mother, Avho is famous among the Avomen 
of China for the care Avith Avhioh she brought up 
her son. Nothing is IcnoAvn of his other pre- 
ceptors, except that they Avere of the school of 
Confucius, whom Mencius regarded as supreme 
among men, and proposed to himself as example 
(Mencius, ii. i. 2, iv. ii. 22). When we get cer- 
tain knoAvledge of him, he is a person already 
Avell known and accompanied by disciples, moving 
from one State to another according as the re- 
ception of himself and his doctrines Avas favourable 
or otherwise, accepting such gifts as he deemed 
consistent Avith his self-respect, and devoting him- 
self to the exposition of his views on ethics and 
politics. This he did AA-ith acumen and consider- 
able liveliness, frequently using illustrations, some 
of Avhich are famous. 

Prom the man of Sung, who assisted his corn to grow long 
by pulling it up, we are to learn the need of patience in the 
development of character (ii. L 2). The moral absurdity of 
not putting an immediate end to unrighteous practices is 
illustrated by the man who stole his neighbour’s fowls, and 
who replied to one who remonstrated with him, ‘I will 
diminish my appropriations, taking only one fowl a month 
till next year, and then 1 will make an end of the practice ’ 
(m. ii si The Nlu mountain, whose natural vegetation is 
destroyed by axes and bills and the browsing of cattle, is a 
figure of human nature, which, through the occurrences of 
dail^ life, loses its native goodness and cannot remin it 
during the brief respite of the night or the calm of dawn 
(VI. 1. 8). 

In addressing himself to the princes and governors 
of his time, Mencius may sometimes have been 
guilty of undue compliance Avith the faulty dis- 
positions of those AAdtli Avhom he dealt (l. li. 5); 
if so, it was from no unworthy motive, but only 
to secure the more ready acceptance of his teach- 
ing, For the most part he spoke his mind Avith 
an admirable freedom, not overaAved by ‘ the pomp 
and display ’ of the ^eat (vn. ii. 34), but acting 
according to his oAvn teaching that respect is 
best shoAi-n by giving righteous counsel (ii. ii. 2). 
Mencius is quite conscious of his OAvn worth. He 
alone in his age could bring tranquillity and good 
order to the empire (li. ii. 13), His words Aidll 
not be altered by any future sage (III. ii. 9). He 
has, accordingly, a keen sense of the respect due 
to him (II. ii. 11, rv. L 24), though he occasionally 
employs unAvorthy shifts to maintain his dignity 
(II. ii. 2). Looking on himself as the continuer 
of the Confucian teaching (VII. ii. 38), he regarded 
it as an urgent duty to oppose the teachings of 
Yang and Mo (in. ii. 9). This he did with vigour 
and acuteness, AvhUe ahvays AAdlling to receive 
repentant heretics Avithout reproaches, not tying 
up the leg of a pig AA'hich had already been got 
back into the pen (TO. ii. 26). The last tAventy 
years of his life Mencius spent in Lu, Avhere, Avitli 
the assistance of his disciples, he prepared that sole 
record of his teaching AA’hich is called by his name 
and noAV forms one of those standard AA-ritiugs 
knoAvn as T/ic Four Books. 

Z. Ethics. — Mencius’s A-icAV of human nature is 
fundamental. Man’s nature is good in the sense 
that ‘ from the feelings proper to it it is consti- 
tuted for the practice of Avhat is good’ (n. i, 6). 
The four cardinal virtues — benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knoAvIedge — are not infused into 
man mom AA’ithout, but have their rise from the 
feelings of commiseration, of shame and dislike, 
of modesty and compliance (reverence and respect 
(VI. i. 6]), of approving and disapproving (n. i. 6). 
These four principles are accepted as psychological 
facts not reducible, e.g., to any form of self 
Interest (n. i. 6). All that is needed for perfect 


virtue, in AA’hich a man becomes possessor of him- 
self (III. i. 4), is that these innate principles ha 
developed (n. i. 6, vii. i. 15; cf. also ‘AJl things 
are already complete in us’ [ATI. i, 4]); and for 
this human nature is self-sufficient ; failure arises 
not from lack of ability, but simply from not 
making the necessary effort (i. L 7, rv. i. 10). 
From another point of Anew Mencius analyses 
human nature into chih (‘mind,’ ‘Avill,’ voOs) and 
ch'i (‘passion -nature,’ V'uxii). The former is su- 
preme, but the latter is not to be Ariolently 
suppressed, but developed in accordance Avith 
righteousness. OtherAvise one’s nature suffers 
defeat — as it also suffers defeat through action 
in AA'hich the mind feels no complacency. The 
mating of the passion-nature AA’ith righteousness 
is to be accomplished only by persistent practice 
of righteousness ; but, given a mind set on right- 
eousness, this result necessarily folloAVs (li. i. 2). 
The A’iolent suppression of the passion-nature, by 
Avhich the integrity of a man’s being is impaired, 
must be distinguished from the abscission of de- 
sires in an ethical interest (vn. ii. 35). Mencius, 
in basing his ethics on human nature, appears to 
have been not unaAvare of the ambiguity of the 
term ‘nature.’ Such seems to be the drift of a 
Socratic argument in AA’hich he maintains that ‘ the 
nature is not to be confounded AA’ith the pheno- 
mena of life’ (AT. L 3 [Legge’s tr.]). ElsoAvhere 
he points out that there are desires AA’hich ore 
natural, but in connexion Avith them there is the 
appointment of heaA’en, and the superior man does 
not say of them, ‘It is my nature.’ There are 
also moral propensities AA’hich are the appointment 
of heaven, but Avhich the superior man recognizes 
rather ns natural (vn. ii. 24). In things equally 
natural there is a gradation of AA’orth, which can 
be recognized by thinking (at. i. 14 f,). More- 
over, the sense of shame, Avhich a man may not 
lack (VII. i. 6f.), is indicative of his having a 
moral constitution, which alone is properly his 
nature. In the possession of this nature, good 
in its composition, aU men are alike, evidence 
of this bemg found in the fact that, as in 
matters of physical taste, music, and beautj’ 
there are common standards, so also is it in 
morals (VI. i. 7). This originally good nature is 
the child heart (lA'. ii. 12), Avhich differentiates 
man from the loAver animals (rv. ii. 19) ; and in 
possessing it the ordinarj’ man is of one kind 
Avith the sages (II. i. 2, m. i. 1), who simply have 
apprehended before mo what my mind also ap- 
proves (AT. i. 7). The sages, hoAA’cver, are spon- 
taneously Avhat other men attain to by eiibrt 
(IV. ii. 19, TO. ii. 33), though they, too, learned 
from other men (II, i. 8). The great man is he 
AA’ho does not lose his child heart (rv. ii. 12) ; but 
for most men it is lost, and the grand aim of 
education is its recovery (VI. i. 11). MoralitA' is 
the supreme task laid on each man (lA'. i. 19)» 
which requires unremitting diligence (AT. i. 9, A'li. 
ii. 21). Nothing can be done AA’ith self-satisfied 
conformists to current standards, those ‘thieves 
of A’irtue’ (ATI. ii. 37); for it is necessary that 
morality should criticize itself (TO. i. 6). The 
Avay to sage-like virtue begins in ordinary duties 
(at. ii. 2), and the carrj’ing out of princijiles al- 
ready possessed by all (A'li. ii. 31). \igorous 
action according to the law of ‘ reciprocity "is the 
closest approximation to perfect A’irtue (TO. i. 4). 
It is also perhaps hinted that A’irtue is the mean 
betAveen extremes (ii. L 9, rv. ii. 6f., 10). For 
self-direction it is of the greatest importance ‘ to 
estimate the mind,’ i.c., to become acquainted 
Avith the real nature of one’s motives (i. i. 7), and 
second thoughts are often best (iv. ii. 23). Life 
resents a series of alternatives of which the 
igher is, by reflexion, to be chosen in spite ol 
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the seductions and obscurations of sense (vi. goodness of his nature (I. i. 7, n. i. 6) Let him 

i. 15). Kighteousness is to be preferred before dismiss all talk of ‘profit,’ and think only of benevo 
life itself (VI. i. 10). The righteous man is lence and righteousness (i. i. 1). In the disordered 
beyond the reach of calamity (iv. ii. 28, Vil. i. 21). times of Mencius such a benevolent government 
The only inevitable calamity is self-incurred (iv. having regard for the people’s welfare (ry. i. 3 9)’ 
i. 8). True greatness is to practise virtue for the would he immediately successful (n. i. \), xhg 
sake of oneself and of others, superior to the truly benevolent ruler has no enemy within the 
seductions or threats of riches, honours, poverty, empire (vn. ii. 4). Rulers are the shepherd and 
and force (ill. ii. 2). To rejoice in virtue breeds parents of their people (I. i. 4, 6), and must make 
imconscious grace of deportment, which is the it their first business to see that they (the people) 
perfection of music (IV. i. 27 ; cf. Vli. i. 21). have a certain livelihood, for without that they 
‘ Benevolence, righteousness, self - consecration, will abandon themselves to crime (I. i. 7), Mencius 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in these virtues — is very emphatic on the necessary precedence of a 
these constitute the nobility of Heaven ’ (VI. i. 16). sound economic condition. 

Realized virtue is sure of a transforming influence « when pulse and grain are as abundant as fire and wat«r, 
on others (rv. i. 12); failure to evoke a response howshailthepeoplebeotherthanvirtuousl’Cvn. 1. 23). 
should lead to self-examination (IV. i. 4). Virtue Agriculture, therefore, and then education are 
cannot bo selfish ; to find purity by -withdrawing prime interests of State (in. i. 3). The strength of 
from all contact with evil one must become an a kingdom is in its morale (I. i. 5, IV. i. 1). De- 
earthworm (III. ii. 10). Each man is responsible strnction is only self-incurred (IV. i. 8). A -wise 
to the extent of his moral attainment for the prince ^vill be guided by his ministers (i. ii. 9), but 
instruction of others (V. i. 7), and to instruct ne is himself ultimately responsible for the govern- 
others is the greatest fidelity (II. i. 8, III. i. 4), ment of his State (1. ii. 6) ; he must treat his 
while neglect of this duty degrades the virtuous ministers with respect (li. ii. 2), regarding them as 
to the level of those whom they should teach his hands and feet, and they -will then regard him 

(IV. ii. 7). Of the special -virtues, filial piety as their belly and heart (rv. ii. 3). In the appoint- 

is the only one that is referred to in any detail, ment of ministers members of old established 
Mencius quotes the definition of it as serving families are to be preferred, an ancient kingdom 
one’s parents with propriety, burying them with being one in which there are families with this 
propriety, and sacrificing to them with propriety tradition of service (I. ii. 7). Indeed, the art of 
(III. i. 2). _ The service of parents is the greatest governing lies in securing the approbation of these 
of all services and the root of aU others ; it has great famDies (iV. i. 6). New men, however, are 
regard not only to physical sustenance, but to the not to be excluded (i. ii. 7) ; only the ruler must 
wishes of the parents (iv. i. 19) ; and it takes un- seek those by whom he may be taught (n. ii. 2). 
questioned precedence of duties to -wife or children The love of what is good is the main qualification 
(IV. ii. 30). Filial piety completes itself in the for being a minister, since those who have good 

funeral rites (iv. ii. 13) ; and, in -view of the thoughts will gladly lay them before him (Vi. ii. 

im^iortance of sacrifice to ancestors, lack of pos- 13). Let the ruler be guided in the appointment 
tenty is the gravest instance of imfilial conduct and dismissal of ministers by the voice of the 
(IV. 1 . 26). people (I. ii. 7). In a State the people are the most 

3. Politics. — Mencius has no scheme of social re- important element ; the spirits of the_ land and 
construction. Existing social usages (e.y., concu- grain are the next; and the sovereign is the 
binage) and the existing political arrangement — an lightest. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the 
empire consisting of small States, each with its way to become emperor (-yil. ii. 14). The voice of 
own king, but oivning the supreme^ of one State the people is determinative of the sovereignty jn a 
whose ruler is emperor — all this Mencius simply kingdom (i. ii. 10), and in accordance -with it a 
accepts. What he is concerned -with is the rectifi- prince may rebel even against the emperor (I. ii. 3). 
cation of moral relations -within this existent social For a sovereign forfeits his righte by -wickedness 
framework. He follows the current analysis into and becomes a ‘ mere fellow ’ (I. ii. 8), and, u not 
the five relations of father and son, sovereign and removed by the members of the royal house (V. lu 
minister, husband and wife, old and young, friend 9) or other ministers (vn. i. 31), he may be amoved 
and friend ; and desires the cultivation of the by the leader of a righteous rebellion. He -wno 
corresponding virtues, affection, righteousness, bar- takes on him this duty of removing his sovereign 
mony in difference, order, fidelity (m. i. 4). Of must be sure that he is the minister 
these relations that male and female should dwell (il. i. 5, ii. 8). He who is such is marked out ny 
together is the greatest (V. i. 2) ; and -within the the appointment of heaven showing its -will 
family we have in service of parents and obedience personal action and his conduct of affairs, wluc 
to elder brothers the fundamental exemplifications are such as to win universal submission, 
of benevolence and righteousness (rv. i, 27, vn. i. ‘Heaven sees according as my people see; heaven heart 
15). Mencius opposes any such obliteration of accordingasmy people hear’ (V. i. 6). 
natural relations as he finds in Mo’s doctrine of All wars of ambition are condemned (^. i- 1 » 
universal love. Men have ‘a root,’ they have -vn. ii. 2), and mmisters who encourage the hnimj 
a special relation to their parents and therefore a tions of their prince are ‘robbers of the P®°P,, 
special duty corresponding thereto (m. i. 5). So, (-yi. ii. 9). If right government prh^hp® P., 
too, Mencius opposes all pantisocratic schemes, and empire, the princes of the feudatory ^ 
teaches that society implies a differentiation of submissive one to another in proportion to r 
function in which those who labour -ivith the mind -virtue, and not in proportion to their 
govern, and those who labour with their strength i. 7). As for the details of a truly hpo 
are governed (m. i. 4), and in which the teacher government, ‘never has any one fallen inm^ 
of righteousness has his due place (m. ii. 4). who followed the laws of the ancient km^ f • 
In Mencius’s doctrine of the State two points are i. 1), whence sovereigns should imitate xa , 
to be noted especially: the emphasis on morality ministers Shun (rv. i. 2, -yi. ji. 10). , ,, 

and the democratic bias. Rule is based not on 4. Religion. — ^References in the 'wntingso 
force, but on -willing submission accorded to -virtue cius to religions worship are merely inciae , 

(II. i. 3, rv. ii. 16). If the ruler be -virtuous, his show that he accepted -without criticism s 

influence will extend to all his subjects (iv. i. ship of spirits and of ancestors as wm tiie 
20, ii. 5). There is no secret of statecraft — it Of more interest are his references to hea 

needs only that the ruler give scope to the innate quotes, -with approval, from the onu Ji.xng, 
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of History^ , the saying that heaven, having pro- 
dnced the inferior people, appointed for them rmers 
and teachers to be assisting to God (i. ii. 3). As 
heaven protects all, so, in glad imitation, shonld 
the ruler of a great State protect a small State, 
■while the mler of a small State should recognize 
the decree of heaven and he -willing to serve the 
great State (l. ii. 3). Such obedience to heaven 
ensures preservation, -while disobedience entails 
destruction (i-y. i, 7). So, generally, ‘ calamity and 
happiness are men’s o-wn seeking ’ (n. i. 4), although 
heaven’s decree and man’s causality are both re- 
cognized : 

• That which happens without a man’s causing it is from the 
ordinance of heaven ’ (v. i. 6). 

There is a decree for everything, and a man 
should receive submissively -wnat can be correctly 
ascribed thereto ; but he -who -understands -what is 
meant -will not stand under a precipitous -wall, nor 
can death under fetters he justly ascribed to 
heaven’s decree, though death in the discharge of 
duty may he so attributed (-vn. i. 2). Man’s duty, 
therefore, is to do the right and leave the issues to 
heaven (i. ii. 14, vn. i. 1), -which in its painful 
discipline of individuola has moral ends in view 
(VI. 11 . 16, -vn. i. 18). From man’s nature we can 
know heaven ; and to preserve one’s mental consti- 
tution and nourish one’s nature is the way to servo 
heaven (vn. i. 1). To have no shame before 
heaven is one of the things in which the superior 
man delights (vn. i. 20). Heaven is the realized 
ideal after which man aspires (rv. i. 12). Specially 
suggestive is this saying : 

‘Though a man may be wicked, yet if he adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to Shang-ti ’ (tv. U. 25 ; for the 
full connotation of Shang-ti see art. Goo [ahinese]), 

5. In conclusion a few miscellaneous points may 
be noted. Mencius indicates the correct method 
for understanding Nature by obedience and not 
by violence in the investigation of her pheno- 
mena (IV. ii. 20). He gives ns a good canon of 
interpretation : 

• Those who explain the Odes [(.e. the classical Shi KOnp] may 
not insist on one term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor on 
a sentence so ns to do violence to the general scope ’ (v. i, 4). 

To this may be added his comment on the Book 
of History, which may perhaps he generalized : 

• It would be better to be without the Book of History than 
to give entire credit to it ' (vn. ii. 3). 

LiTBRATimE. — ^J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong and 
London, lSOl-73, ii. The prolegomena and translation, without 
the Chinese text, are published separately. The Life and Worts 
of Jfcncitis, London, 1876. See also E. Faber, The Mind of 
Mencius, tr. A. B. Hutchinson, London, 1SS2. 

F. J. Maclagan. 

MENDELSSOHN. — Moses Mendelssohn, 
otherwise Eahbi Moses of Dessau, philosopher, 
writer, aud Bible translator, was horn 6th Sept. 
1729 at Dessau, where his father, Mendel, was a 
poor scribe and teacher in a family descended from 
Kabhi Moses Isserles, a distinguished Talmudist 
and philosopher of the 16th cent., known as 
‘Eema.’ Moses Mendelssohn was taught Eab- 
hinics by the local Eahhi, David Friinkel, who 
published a commentary on the Palestinian Talmud 
in 1742. Friinkel was called to the Eahbinato of 
Berlin in that year, and the young student followed 
him there in 1743. 

At Berlin Mendelssohn was taught French and 
English by A. S. Gumperz, and taught himself 
Latin and Greek. His taste for philosophy was 
inspired by the study of Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed.’ He earned a precarious livelihood 
ns tutor in the home of a well-to-do Jewish silk 
merchant, Isaac Bernhard, in whose warehouse he 
afterwards, and throughout his life, was employed 
ns book-keeper. His evenings and all his lehsurc 
ho devoted to philosophy. He was a follower of 
Wolf and Leibniz, hut was much influenced by the 
English School of empirics, especially Locke and 
Shaftesbury. His acquaintance with Lessing, who 


was also horn in 1729, began in 1754, when he 
defended Lessing’s drama Die Juden against ad- 
verse criticism. Lessing became his lifelong friend, 
and dubbed him the second Spinoza. It was 
Lessing who had ^Mendelssohn’s first work printed 
— the Fhilosophische Gesprdche (1755). In 1755 
they collaborated in an anonymous and piquant 
attack on the Berlin Academy — Pope cin Mcta- 
physike.rl, and the next year Slendelssohn trans- 
lated Eousseau’s Discours sur Voriginc . , . de 
I’in^galitd parmi Ics hommes, though he ridiculed 
the author’s partiality for man in a state of nature. 
Though M. Steinschneider [Cat. libr. Hchr, in Bibl. 
Bodleiana, Berlin, 1852-60) ennmerateso9 separate 
Hebrew works of his, and though he -wrote Hebrew 
poetry when a child of ten, it is as a ■w’riter of 
classical German that Mendelssohn became famous. 
His essay on resthetics, Vom Erhabencn (1757), was 
studied by Schiller and Herder. In admiration, 
rather than in Lessing’s pity and terror, he found 
the moral object of Tragedy. The stories abont 
his friendship -with Frederick the Great are legend- 
ary. On the contrary, he criticized the king’s 
Potsies diversts in 1760, and found fa-ult with him 
for ivriting in French. The royal displeasure was 
so great that he was threatened with expulsion 
from Berlin, hut the Marquis d’Argens intervened, 
and as a ‘ philosophe manvais catholique ’ pleaded 
with his Majesty as a ‘philosophe mauvais pro- 
testant’ to grant to the ‘ philosophe mauvais juif ’ 
the privilege of residence. 

In 1763 Slendelssohn was awarded by the Berlin 
Academy a prize of 50 ducats for his essay Uehcr 
die Evidens der •metaphysisehen Wissenschaften. 
In 1771 the Academy elected him a member, hut 
Frederick the Great refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and no protest, not even that of Queen 
Ulrica of Sweden, was of any avail to get the king 
to alter his decision with regard to the ‘ beriihmter 
Jude.’ Among his own brethren, and especially in 
Berlin, Mendelssohn enjoyed the highest esteem. 
In 1764 he was freed from Je-wish communal dues, 
and in 1772 further honour was sho-wn to him by 
his co-religionists. 

His Socratic Dialogne called Phaedon, oder itber 
die Unsterblichkeit dcr Fecfe was published in 1767, 
and created an immense sensation. It was trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. A 
Hebrew translation by I. B. Bing, with a preface by 
N. H. Wessely, ^peered in 1787, and an English 
translation by C>. Cullen in 1792. That work 
showed a notable reaction against the free thought 
of Voltaire, and was welcomed by the learned ns 
well ns by those in high places, from Winckelmann 
to Prince Carl of Brunswick. It was the first book 
of philosophy read and discussed by Goethe and 
later by Schiller, and dissuaded from suicide many 
disappointed or degenerates. Mendelssohn rapidly 
acquired a unique position among the intellectuals 
of Berlin. His chief friends, besides Lessing, were 
Hamann, Gleim, Wieland, and Herder, and the 
Swiss writers Zimmermann, Iselin, Gessner, and 
Lavater. 

The last was the famous physiognomist, immor- 
talized by Darwin ; hut it was in his capacity as 
a very zealous pastor that he caused the Jewish 
philosopher much trouble and annoyance. He 
publicly dedicated his translation of C. Bonnet’s 
Palingfnfsie philosovhiyue (1769) to Mendelssohn, 
and urged him to aoandon Judaism and become a 
Christian. The Jew, having obtained the sanction 
of the ‘ Consistorium zur Censur,’ replied in his 
ScJtreiben an den Hcrm Diakonus Lavater zu 
Zurich (1770), manfully defending his position. It 
was not only yesterday that he had examined the 
evidences of his own religion. What but convic- 
tion would induce liim to remain a persecuted 
Jew I He would never change his religion. 
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This reply produced a storm of protest. J. B. 
Kolbele in his Antiphddon (1770) was among those 
who heaped invective upon him in various pamph- 
lets, of which his best biographer, M. Kayserling, 
gives a full list. Next year an anonymous Pro- 
memorial appeared in his defence. 

The attack, though it injured his health, turned 
his thoughts to Judaism and the Jews. As early 
as 1761 he had prepared a Hebrew Commentary on 
the Logic of Maimonides, and had presented the MS 
to one Samson Kalin, who published it as his own. 

Perhaps his most important work, so far as his 
influence on his co-religionists was concerned, was 
his translation of the Pentateuch into classical 
German with a hiur, or commentary, in Hebrew. 
His first assistant was Solomon Dubno (f 1813), 
who quarrelled with Mendelssohn in 1780. Men- 
delssohn’s brother Saul took Dubno’s place in the 
translation of Exodus, but Hartivig Wessely, a 
scholar bom rich, but afterwards impoverished, 
later became his chief collaborator. This transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch met with much opposition 
from the orthodox Eabbis Landau, Jacob Lissa, 
Elijah WUna, and Hirschel Levin (formerly chief 
Rabbi of London and then of Berlin) because of 
what they thought a heretical mistranslation in 
Lv 19”, where ‘ thou shalt rebuke thy neighbour ’ 
was toned down to ‘ canst ’ ; but the storm of 
opposition ceased, largely through the aid of 
Italian Rabbis, who, though orthodox, were also 
enlightened. 

Mendelssohn’s translation of the Psalms, which 
had been begun before 1770, was not completed for 
thirteen years. During this period the translator 
took up the work only spasmodically and just 
when some particular Psalm suited his mood of 
the moment. _ It was intended for Christian rather 
than for Jewish readers, and it was first printed in 
German characters, not Hebrew. The publisher 
Maurer bought the MS for 600 thalers and pub- 
lished it in 1783, but lost money by the publication ; 
next year it was published in Hebrew characters 
with a Mur by one Joel Lowe. The Song of 
Deborah and the Song of Songs were the other 
Bible translations completed by Mendelssohn. 
His commentary on Ecclesiastes ho had published 
anonymously in 1769. It was clear and sympa- 
thetic, but, though greatly admired by Herder, is 
notable chiefly for a novel division into sections, 
difiering from the traditional chapters. Mendels- 
sohn was a keen opponent of the higher criticism 
of those days, and scouted Bishop Benjamin Kenni- 
cott’s textual alterations of the Bible. One imme- 
diate result of the translation was a change in the 
course of education of Jewish boys, and the inculca- 
tion of German rather than Jemsh ideas. Part 
of the Jemsh Litur^ was also translated by him, 
viz. the Haggada, a Passover service — a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

In 1776 Mendelssohn collected money — and 
students — for the unsectarian college ‘ Philan- 
thrqpin’ of Dessau. In 1781 he and his rich 
disciple, Isaac Daniel Itzig, founded the Jewish 
Free school in Berlin, the first institution of the 
kind, where not only Bible and Talmud, but also 
German, French, and sciences were taught by 
Jewish and Christian teachers. Similar institu- 
tions were afterwards founded on the same plan 
in Breslau and other cities. 

After his wife’s death, Lessing had to battle for 
tolerance in his Anti-Goezs, and conceived the idea 
of meeting the theologians with a comedy. This 
wa3_ the orgin of his famous drama Nathan dcr 
IVeisa, which appeared in 1779, and which was in 
some resects a development of his youthful pro- 
ducticn Die Juden. Lessing himself founds the 
play on the story of the Jew hlelchizedek in 
tloccaccio’s Decameron, About no German work 


except Goethe’s Faust has so much been written 
Nathan is Mendelssohn, Recha his daughter 
Dorothea, the templar Lessing, the Swiss vndow 
Daja is intended for Lavater, the dervish is Men- 
delssohn’s mathematical friend Abraham Wolf 
Rechenburg, and so on. The play itself is not a 
plea for Jews and Judaism, but for toleration and 
humanity, and an attack upon religious persecution 
of all kinds. In Vienna it was confiscated. The 
controversy engendered by Nathan der Weise led 
to a plea for the civil emancipation of the Jews 
by C. W. von Dohm ( tlber die burgerliche Vcrbes- 
serung der Juden, Berlin, 1781), translated into 
French by Mirabeau (London, 1787). Six hundred 
copies of this translation were forwarded to Paris 
for the use of the French States General, but lost 
in that troublous time, and eventually burnt in the 
Bastille. In 1782 Mendelssohn published a trans- 
lation of Manasseh ben Israel’s Esperanqade Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), with an introduction pleading 
for emancipation. He was again reproached for 
remaining a J ew, or for being a ‘ wobbler ’ between 
Judaism and Christianity, and this induced him to 
write his Jerusalem (1783), a work on religions 
power and Judaism, In this book, translated into 
English in 1783, he vindicated his Judaism and 
ex^ained why he was not a Christian. It is a plea 
for the separation of State and Church, and urges 
that ‘ Kirchenrecht’ is incompatible mth true 
religion. Judaism, he urged, has no dogmas or 
chains upon belief ; Joseph Albo (t 1444), who had 
reduced the thirteen creeds formulated by Maimqn- 
ides to three (cf. ERE iv. 246*), was no heretic, 
Judaism required conformity with ceremonial law, 
but tolerated complete liberty of opinion. 

In a Reader for his children, Mendelssohn sub- 
stitutes in the creeds the words ‘ I recomipe as 
true and certain ’ for the words ' I believe. 
Ceremonial laws he regarded as a sort of living 
scripture and the great bond_ between Jew and 
Jew, urging that, even if their utility were no 
longer clear, they were still binding. Actions are 
OUT duty, but creeds, symbols, and formulas are 
the fetters of reason. In this way_ he reconciled 
the deism of Leibniz and the English deists vntb 
revealed law. His Jerusalem and his unfinished 
Betrachtungen iiber Bonnefs Palingenepe are both 
pleas for toleration, but not for uniformity of 
belief. In both he warns his disciples against 
prejudice, superstition, and even enthusiasm, 
Jerusalem excited an enormous sensation. Kant 
said that it was incontrovertible, and wrote a 
highly appreciative letter about it ; Mirabeau said 
that it ought to be translated into eve^ European 
language ; Michaelis found fault with its con- 
demnation of Anglican bishops for i “i— 

sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and Mendelssohn 
had to explain his position in the Berhner Slonat • 
schrift, of which he was one of the 
1783. By some contemporaries he was 
an atheist and by others as a ‘Talmud Rabbi, bu 
he saw no inconsistency between his philosopni 
belief and his faith. His Hebrew works are wi“en 
entirely from the Rabbinical standpqmL hnu 
was a good Talmudist, as is proved by hm co 
spondence with Jacob Emden. TjjMn 

Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden, hke_ his B 
translation, was in the first instance .mmud 
lead his son Joseph to a true belief in God- 
publication, in 1785, was designed as a relutauou 
of Spinozism itself as well as of the ehar_e 
Lessing was a Spinozist. In 1853 
Humboldt, in a letter to M. Mqrtara,^ had 
how, in his youth, he and Mendelssohn s so 
heard these very Morgenstxtnden giy®" ^ ^ 

the philosopher in his study. In ^^®^ , . 
Mendelssohn proves the existence of G ^ , 
nature of the Divine Being and His charactens 
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were to bo treated in the second part. Its philo- 
sophy is an attempt to advance upon the sensualism 
of Wolf by the help of English empiricism. He 
claimed that human common sense, when working 
hand in hand with reason, was infallible. 

Though self-taught, Mendelssohn was neither a 
dilettante nor a popular philosopher. Hegel de- 
preciates him as a philosopher, but, as a writer of 
German, his style furnishes the best example of 
German prose after Goethe and perhaps Lessing. 
Its characteristic was its Socratio irony. A pre- 
decessor of Kant, his -writings are far easier to 
understand. Kant himself was proud that the 
Jewish scholar had attended one of his lectures, 
and was always polite to him, though he expressed 
disappointment that Mendelssohn had not re-vdewed 
his Kritik dcr reincn Vernunft, when it appeared 
in 1784. Simultaneously with the publication of 
the Morgemtundcn appeared E. H. Jacobi’s treatise 
Ueher die Lchre des Spinoza an den Herm Moses 
Mendelssohn. Lavater had rebuked him for not 
being a Christian ; Jacobi now charged him with 
atheism. He was profoundly disturbed by what 
he considered a cruel attack, and retaliated with 
his address An die Freunde Lessings. He brought 
the manuscript to his publisher Voss on 31st Dee, 
1785, and died two days later of a paralytic stroke. 
There is little doubt that Jacobi’s attack, in which 
Lavater, Herder, and Goethe had all sided against 
the Jeivish philosopher, brought about his end. 

He left three sons and three daughters. His 
sons Joseph and Abraham founded the famous 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Co. , which still 
exists. The former in 1840 reviewed Rossetti’s 
Dante. The great musician Felix Mendelssohn 
was Abraham’s son ; another grandson, G. B. 
Mendelssohn, edited the philosopher’s complete 
works in 1843-45. 

Mendelssohn’s first biographer, his pupU I. A. 
Euchel, described him as short and broad- 
shouldered, but feeble and pigeon-breasted, with 
thick black hair, dark complexion, bright eyes, 
and high forehead, a voice soft and gentle, and in 
conversation crisp and persuasive, but never long- 
■winded {,T6l‘dh6th Rambamdn, Berlin, 1786). 

There is much difference of opinion among Jews 
as to whether his influence has been beneficial to 
them or not. The general -view seems to be that 
it has proved better for Jews than for Judaism. 
His chief opponents were the 19th cent. Russian 
intellectuals known as the Maskhlllm, especially 
Perez Smolenskin, who denounced him for denying 
Jewish nationalism, belittled his knowledge of the 
wisdom of Israel, and characterized him as a mer- 
-jhant rather than a Rabbi. Yet without doubt 
he was the first and most typical of modem Jews, 
the first to identify himself with another nation 
and yet remain a Jew. 

• Judaism, which hitherto had impressed the -whole mental 
activity of the Jew,’ says Segal In Aspects of Hebrew Genius 
(p. 183), ‘was narrowed down by Mendelssohn Into a mere 
religion. ... He separated the man from the Jew. ... To 
Mendelssohn's followers such a dual life became diflicult. . . . 
Traditional Judaism did not easily lend itself to bo compressed 
and equeeied. . . . ilendelssohn's followers experienced the 
conflict between Judidsm and Germanism at every step. . . . 
Tlicy thre-w off the burden of Judaism. . . . But . .*. the period 
of the great apostasy . . . was followed by a period of religious 
reform and the readjustment of Judaism to the new conditions 
of Jewish existence.’ 

Jewish nationalists of the present time, not quite 
fairly, regard Mendelssohn ns the chief cause of 
the desire for assimilation felt by a small section 
of their co-religionists. Mendelssohn was an 
apologist for religion in general rather than for 
Judaism in particular. That was his chief merit 
in a Voltairean ago and in sceptical Berlin. The 
finest epigram about him, and one which he him- 
self woula have appreciated, is the distich, 

‘ Ils ist ein Ootl, das B.sgte Moses schon, 

Doch den Beweis gab iloscs Mendelssohn.’ 


LrreRATonE. — M. Kayscrling, Jfoses Ifendelssohn. I,e!pdg, 
1862 , 21833 , is the standard biography; H. G. R. Mimbeau, 
SurJloses Mendelssohn, sur la rffonne polilique des Juifs et ct. 
partieutier sur la resolution Untie en leurfaveur enltSSdansla 
Grande Bretagne, London, 1787; M. Samuels, Memoirs of 
Moses 31 endelssohn", do. 1827 ; M. Schwab, 3toses Mendelsohn : 
sa vie et ses ccuvres, Paris, 1868 ; M. Kayscrling, Moses Men- 
delssohn; Ungedruektes wid Unhsiannles, Leipzig, 1833; E. 
Schreiber, Moses hlendelssohn und seine rerdiej\ste um das 
Judenthum, Bonn, 1879; BEJ,passitn; M. Tuzber, Sidqath 
3l6sheh, Hebrew Manuscript (MS Adler no. 162) ; A. S. Isaacs, 
Step by SUp, Philadelphia, 1910. JJ. K. AdLER. 

MENNONITES. — ‘Mennonites’ is the name 
applied to those Protestant Christians who, on 
such subjects as the management of the congrega- 
tion, baptism, oath-taking, ecclesiastical discipline, 
ci-vil olhce, and the bearing of arms, agree wholly 
or partly with Menno Simons, from whom they 
derive their name. 

1 . Distribution. — ^TheMennonites have congrega- 
tions in S-witzerland (1500 souls), Germany (18,000), 
France (1200), Russia (70,000), the United States 
(about 120,000), and Canada (about 90,000) ; those 
in the Netherlands, though not the greatest in 
number (65,000), are the most important section. 

(a) Stoitzerland. — Their true fatherland is Swit- 
zerland; they originated there in 1524, when 
Konrad Grebel and Felix Manz, members of the 
congregation of Zwingli, dissatisfied -with their 
leader, condemned the baptism of infants as ‘ the 
greatest abomination of the devil and the Roman 
pope.’ They founded a separate congregation in 
1525 and baptized their members on confession of 
faith; a year afterwards they rejected the oath. 
It is possible, though not probable, that their 
opinions are connected -with those of sects of the 
Middle Ages, especially the Waldenses. They 
-wished to re-establish the Christianity of apostolic 
times and preserve only the two ‘ceremonies’ 
ordained by Christ ; therefore they denied the 
Christian character of the civil authority, rejected 

aid ministry and the use of the sword, and 

emanded the exercise of the apostolic excom- 
munication. 

In the persecutions of the 16th cent, many of 
them died as martyrs or fled to South Germany, 
where they propagated their tenets. In the 17th 
cent, also tlie Mennonites in Switzerland -were 
oppressed by the government ; imprisonment and 
deportation to the Italian gallej’S greatly dimin- 
ished their number. Again, at the beginning of 
the ISth cent., the persecution recommenced, and 
even in 1811 the Mennonites were molested. In 
the midst of these sufferings there arose differences 
between them : the more rigid — called ‘ Amman- 
sche ’ or ‘ Amische ’ after their leader J acob Amman 
— disapproved of every luxury, and demanded that 
in case of excommunication all intercourse, even 
between husband and -vvife, should be, during the 
period of excommunication, broken off; the less 
rigid followed Hans Reist ; the names of these 
parties (also ‘Obere Mennoniten’ and 'Untero 
Mennoniten ’) are still preserved among the Men- 
nonites of America. 

At the present day the Mennonites in Switzer- 
land are enjoying a new prosperity. They are 
now free citizens of the State, -which allows them 
exemption from oath-taking and from military 
ser-vice. They have their o-wn organ, Der Zions- 
pilger (‘The Filgrim to Zion’). 

(b) Germany. — ^The Mennonites in Germany have 
continued to survive in spite of great difficulties 
and oppressions. In the year 1867 they were 
obliged to give up one of their characteristics, viz. 
their defencelessness. Many of them, however, 
agreed with the resolution of the government, and 
obtained permission from it to serve in the baggage- 
train of the army. Interest in their histo^ has 
been aroused recently by the -writings of L. Keller 
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and Mrs, A. Brons ; and, in 1884, in order to pre- 
vent the decline of their little numher, the Men- 
nonites founded the Vereinigung der Mennoniteri- 
gemeinden im deuischen Seiche (‘ Union of the Con- 
gregations of Mennonites in the German Empire’)- 
Their periodical, Mennonitische Blatter, has been 
issued since 1854. 

They have congregations in Alsace, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden, Wiirtemberg, Hesse, Nassau, 
at the lower part of the Rhine, in Westphalia, 
East Eriesland, at Hamburg, Friedrichstadt, and 
in West and East Prussia. 

(c) France. — In France the Mennonites held their 
first conference at Toul in 1901 ; their paper, Christ 
seul, appeared in 1908. 

(d) Russia. — An emigration of Mennonites to 
Russia took place when the celebrated empress 
Catharine had promised them great territories in 
her empire, where they would be permitted to 
live according to their own religion and customs. 
About 2000 left Prussia in 1788 ; and many others 
followed them until 1824. At first they suffered 
many trials, not the least of which were due to 
discord among themselves. As they persisted in 
their belief in apostolic succession, their congrega- 
tion needed an elder who had received the imposi- 
tion of hands. They prospered, however, in their 
new fatherland, which gave a shelter also to the 
fugitive Mennonites from Hungary, At present 
they have congregations in the districts of Jekater- 
inoslaw and Tauria, Warsaw, the Crimea, Saratow, 
Samara, Caucasus, and Chiwa. In their colonies 
the school management is excellently ordered, the 
church affairs are managed by the elders of the 
congregation, and the preachers, selected from 
among the brethren, fulfil not only the duties of 
their ministry, but also those of their civil calling. 

In 1874 a great danger threatened the Men- 
nonites: exemption from military service was 
abrogated, and thus the privilege conceded to 
them by the empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul was annihilated. Large numbers of Men- 
nonites prepared to quit Russia ; in the years 1874- 
80 more than 15,000 left for America. This made 
an impression upon the Russian government ; the 
emperor sent the minister, F. E. 1. von Todtieben, 
to them ; after mutual deliberation the resolution 
was made that the Mennonites could perform their 
military duties in the forestry of the State. This 
favourable arrangement has been maintained ever 
since ; the Mennonites, however, according to their 
old traditions, have always sought to relieve the 
sufferings of war. 

(e) America. — The Mennonites are far more 
numerous in America than in any other country. 
The first colonists were Dutchmen who, about 1650, 
settled in New Amsterdam (now New York). 
Under the pressure of the heavy persecutions in 
the Rhine-land, thirteen families at Crefeld re- 
solved to emigrate to the New World. They 
landed on 6 th October 1683, three pioneers having 
already bought 8000 acres of land in Pennsylvania 
from William Penn, and they fovmded German- 
town (now part of Philadelphia). Seven other 
families followed in 1688 ; and from that time the 
emigration continued during the whole of the I 8 th 
cent, and still more during the 19th. In 1820 
Sufiss Mennonites came to America, followed in 
18.36 by many South Germans, and afterwards, as 
we have said, by whole congregations from Russia, 
besides one from Galicia and one from West 
Prussia. 

The emimants formed many friendly connexions 
with the Quakers and other sects, but they pre- 
served their independence. They came with the 
hope of remaining free from all hindrances in 
following their own customs and institutions ; 
some of them even entertained the desire to estab- 


lish in the New World the true Kingdom of Giod 
according to His Ordinance. It was only after 
long deliberation that they dared to entrust the 
ministry of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper to 
an elder who had not received the imposition of 
hands in Europe ; and even now the most rigid of 
them will not permit their feUow-members to enter 

‘ church.’ 

The Mennonites have a great regard for their 
past history — and not unjustly. Their forefathers 
were the first to protest against slavery; they 
committed their scruples to writing on 18th April 
1688, and delivered the document to the magistrate. 
In a manly and Christianlike spirit they declared : 
‘ Freedom of conscience reigns here, which is right 
and rational, and personal freedom ought to reign 
here for every one, criminals of course exceptea.’ 
In the War of Independence their defencelessness 
wa.s respected ; nevertheless many emigrated in 
1786 to Canada, as they could not approve of in- 
surrection against the British government. Con- 
servative in all things, they have not even yet, 
after two centuries, given up their old language, 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch,’ 

The Mennonites in America are divided into: 
(1) Old Mennonites, who form the great majority ; 
their periodicals are the Mennonitische Rundschau 
and The Herald of Truth (the Germ, ed., Herold 
der Wahrheit, has ceased to appear since 1901— an 
evidence of the decline of the German language 
among them); (2) ‘Amish’ Mennonites; and (3) 
the ‘General Conference.’ Since 1860 the last- 
mentioned party has endeavoured to form an organ- 
ization between aU the Mennonites of America, re- 
specting the autonomy and the peculiarities of each 
congregation. The foundation of Bethel College 
at Newton, Kans., was favoured by them.’_ 

2 . Characteristics. — Wherever Jlennonites are 
found — ^in Switzerland or in Germany, in Russia 
or in France, in the United States or in Canada— 
they are knoivn as excellent husbandmen, simple 
in their manners, blameless^ in their behaviour, 
honest, conscientious, and diligent, so that most 
of them are in easy circumstances. In consequence 
of their seclusion the civilization of later times has 
had little influence on them; they are very con- 
servative and often suspicious of opinions whicn 
differ from their own. (An exception must ^ 
made in the case of the (merman Mennonites who 
live close to the frontiers of the Netherlands Last 
Friesland, Westphalia, and on the Rliine ; they 
have been influenced by the Dutch Mennonites [see 
below].) They have remained where_ their fore- 
fathers stood three centuries ago; in order to 
understand their opinions, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consult the writings composed by their 
fellow-believers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3 . Religious beliefs. — The oldest defenders 0 
baptism after confession of faith entertainea 
strong aversion to the papal hierarchy. ^ 
would not reform the Roman Catholic Lhurc , 
they would destroy it by the foundation of ' 
ate and wholly autonomous congregations, r 
preachers were elected by the majority ; there 

no tie between the congregations except tna 
community of faith and of love. According to 
example of the segregation of Israel, the peop e 
the Lord, from the Gentiles, the congregation ot 
Christ ought to he separated from the wo«d; 
was done by the external bond of laTVs . , 
mandments that formed a sort of 
true believers. As the congregation of 
consists only of believing and regenerate 
of the Lord, only those who are s’lfficicntly a 
vanced in years and experience, and, t ’ 

1 One of the most renowned J/^ 

a. H. Wedel, author of the ASnts der Gach\chU 
noniten, Newton, 1000-04, who died m 1910. 
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able to believe, can be admitted into the con- 
gregation by baptism. Hence they higbly_ valued 
baptism as a tolcen of the confession of faith, but 
they did not acknowledge the baptism of children 
as a baptism; be who was baptized as an infant 
was not baptized at all. The name of Anabaptists 
(^.v.), therefore, was an undeserved nickname, 
given them by their enemies. 

They sought to maintain the purity of the con- 
gregation by excommunication, and taught that 
true believers must avoid all intercourse with an 
excommunicated member. The charge has often 
been brought against them that, since they regard 
themselves as the perfect or holy congregation of 
the Lord, they do not admit that they are poor 
lost sinners. Their lives and their writings, how- 
ever, contradict this accusation most positively. 
It is true that they separated themselves from all 
those who were of a drflerent opinion, but it was 
from fear of seduction. By the simplicity of their 
manners and their dress they showed their re- 
jection of the world. A wedding outside of the 
congregation was a ‘worldly,’ a sinful, wedding. 
They were strangers on the earth ; therefore no 
interference with the powers of the world, no using 
of the sword, was permitted. The oath is for- 
bidden, not only by the gospel (Mt 5*^ and Ja_ 5^^), 
but also for conscience’ sake, since in the spiritual 
Kingdom of God on earth the truth is the highest 
and the only law. By their sharp contrast between 
the world and the congregation — the natural and 
the spiritual — they insisted on the necessity of re- 
generation ; but their doctrine on this subject is 
legal rather than evangelical in character. They 
tench that regeneration is an OT contrition, 
awakened in the soul by the threats and the 
promises of God, who moves us through these to 
avoid sin and to live according to His will. These 
threats and promises are written in His word; 
therefore it is the seed of regeneration. They 
meant in good faith to be orthodox, but their dis- 
like of all scholastic terms and their desire to use 
only the phrases of the NT caused them, some- 
times, to disagree with the faith of the Church ; 
hence they refused to acknowledge the Holy Ghost 
as a person — they called Him a power of God — and 
yet they believed that they professed purely the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 'They rejected every 
dogma from which they feared damage to the 
practice of their piety, for the tenor of their re- 
ligions life was above all things practical ; hence 
they repudiated most positively the Calvinistic 
tenets of predestination, irresistible grace, and the 
perseverance of the saints. In the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper they followed Zwingli ; but, for 
them, it was more a token of mutual love and 
unity. They combined with it the rite of feet- 
washing. 

Such were the tenets of the community with 
which Menno Simons (1496-15611 became connected 
in 1636. Ho had been a priest at "Witmarsum in 
Friesland, but after a long inward struggle he left 
the Roman Catholic Church. From that time he 
defended in sermons, mitings, and disputations the 
opinions of his fellow-believers so eagerly that they 
were called after him — Mennonites. They had 
already suffered heavy losses by persecutions ; but 
they struggled bravely on ; no torture — not even 
death at the stake— could terrify them. The con- 
gregation in Amsterdam was founded in 1530 by 
Jan Volkerts Trijpmaker, who died a martyr in 
1531. In his preaching he always exhorted his 
followers to be peaceful and obedient to the mag- 
istrate, but Jan Matthijs, by his fanatical impet- 
uosity, prepared the way for the notorious Jan 
Beukcls of Leyden (John of Leyden), whose fatal 
doctrine was that the time of enduring oppression 
had passed away, that the sword must be drawn. 


and_ that the true believers were summoned to 
subjugate the kingdoms of the world, and especi- 
ally Munster. The majority, however, disapproved 
of such violence ; every day during the winter of 
1534 the conCTegation of Amsterdam enrolled about 
one hundred additional members ; .and a party of 
forty insurgents, who on 10th May 1535 conquered 
the town-hall of that city, found no support. When 
the terrible tragedy of Munster had terminated, 
a separation took place throughout the Netherlands 
between the rebellions and the moderates — the 
latter party being called at first Obbenites and 
then Mennonites. 

These increased greatly in spite of all obstacles, 
but their unity was soon broken by disagreement 
about the practice of excommunication. The more 
lenient Mennonites lived chiefly in Waterlond (a 
part of North Holland) ; hence they were called 
Waterlanders. The more rigid were the Flemish 
and the Frisian Mennonites; but among those 
parties so many schisms have occurred that it is 
impossible to enumerate them all. Let it suffice 
to say that the Waterlanders formed the most 
tolerant and liberal party. They would not apply 
the epithet ‘believing’ or ‘unbelieving’ to any 
one on account of his particular opinions on articles 
of faith with which God in His word has not clearly 
connected salvation or condemnation. They even 
took an interest in the things of this world ; c.g., 
thw supported with their money the great William 
of Orange in his efforts to liberate the Netherlands 
from the Spanish yoke. Afterwards many of them 
held magistracies, but the influence of the State 
Church has put an end to that. 

The Mennonites exercised a remarkably attrac- 
tive influence upon the Brownists who, from 1693, 
had settled in Amsterdam to evade the persecu- 
tion in England (see art. Brownish). One of 
them, John Smyth, came to Holland in 1606 ; with 
his friend, Thomas Helwys, ho forsook Brownism 
in 1608, administered baptism on confession of faith, 
and founded a separate congregation. A year after- 
words he tried to amalgamate it with the Menno- 
nites ; in this his followers were successful (1615). 
Helwys, on the contrary, though he entertained 
friendly relations with the Mennonites, maintained 
his independence ; he returned to England in 1611. 
His followers, influenced by Edward Barber (1641), 
came to the conclusion that only baptism by im- 
mersion was legal. Henceforth they called them- 
selves Baptists, and broke off community of faith 
with the Mennonites. 

In the 17th cent. Socinianism exercised such a 
p^eat influence on the Mennonites that the Re- 
formed theologian, J. Hoombeek, could uTite : 
‘ Anabaptista indoctns Socinionns, Socinianus 
autem doctus Anabaptista.’ The more conserva- 
tive desired to defend themselves against the 
intrusion of this dreaded heresy by maintaining 
the old confessions of faith — a dangerous measure, 
for these confessions had never had any binding 
authority. At last a great schism took place in 
1664 between the liberal and the orthodox members 
(‘ Lamisten ’ and ‘ Zonisten ’). With regard to the 
practice of Christian charity, however, the unity 
was not severed ; the two parties worked together 
to relieve their snflering brethren in the Palatinate 
and elsewhere. 

In the golden age of the Dutch Republic many 
of its poets and painters — among them prob.ably 
the celebrated Rembrandt — were Mennonites. 
They formed more than one-tenth of the whole 
population, but as a rule neither the nobility nor 
the lower classes joined their ranks. 

In the 18th cent, their number declined for 
many reasons. The lay-preachers, elected from 
among the brethren, no longer satisfied the con- 
gregations ; consequently, a great number of 
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families passed into the State Church. The founda- 
tion of a theological seminary in Amsterdam (1735) 
did not produce any lasting improvement. At 
many places, fortunately, the piety of the fore- 
fathers continued, and the spiritual -well-heing of 
the people and the spreading of a higher civiliza- 
tion were objects of great care. The Teyler^s 
GenootscTiap (‘Society of Teyler’) and the Maat- 
Bchappij tot Nut van 't Algemeen (‘Society for the 
Promotion of the General Good ’) — two institutions 
that to this day do a large amount of useful work 
— were founded in 1778 and 1784 by Mennonites. 

The^ fnlly agreed with the Revolution of 1795, 
for their old ideals appeared to them to he realized 
by it ; they gladly supported it by many sacrifices, 
but their prosperity greatly declined in the hard 
times of Napoleon. To improve this state of things 
the Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit (‘General 
Society of Mennonites ’) was founded at Amsterdam 
in 1811 by some wealthy congregations, and at 
present all the Mennonite congregations are mem- 
bers of it. This Society took upon itself the care 
of the theologcal seminary and the support of the 
indigent congregations. By its influence the desir- 
able end was obtained that aU the congregations, 
in the course of time, possessed only ministers who 
had received a university education. From that 
time their seclusion from the other Protestants 
ceased. In the theological sciences the Mennonites 
are diligent and able co-operators (e.g . , S. Hoekstra, 
J. G. de Hoop Sehefier, A. W. Wybrands, C. Sepp, 
S. Cramer). Often their ministers preach to con- 
gregations of another confession — in other words, 
they exchange pulpits. The professors of their 
Semina^ are also professors of theology at the 
nniversity of Amsterdam. 

_ Still the Mennonites have remained conCTega- 
tionalists ; they are zealous for the entire indepen- 
dence of each congregation. Consequently, in the 
respective congregations there is some difference 
in the form of public worship — e,g., in the use of 
psalters and hymn-books — and there is also a 
difference in the manuals used for religious teaching. 
Nevertheless, they are strongly attached to each 
other and to their community, and promote their 
common interests in fraternal unanimity. Their 
ministers are elected by the majority of the brethren 
(and often also of tne sisters) or, in many con- 
gregations, by the church-committee. They are 
not ordained and wear no official dress, for they 
form no class and have no authority. 

In regard to baptism and oath-taking the opinions 
of the Mennonites are unchanged. Self-reliance, 
evident in the voluntary act of becoming a mem- 
ber of the congregation, is stiU the condition of 
membership, so that they would rather abolish the 
whole rite of baptism than permit the baptism of 
infants. They have no confessions of faith and 
would not tolerate them. They dislike dogmatic 
speculations, and hold that the characteristic of a 
true believer is not his creed but his life. Hence, 
their toleration allows persons of very different 
opinions to live peacefully together in the same 
congregation. The majority of them are liberal ; 
the more conservative profess a Biblical orthodoxy. 

Their original tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, bearing of arms, and civil office are at 
present abolished. Considering that the Menno- 
nites form little more than one-hundredth part 
of the population, it is a significant fact that an 
important number of ministers, representatives of 
the nation, burgomasters, etc., have for many years 
belonged to them. The connexion with the Men- 
nonites of other countries is maintained chiefly by 
the means of the missionary society, which propa- 
gates the gospel in Java and Sumatra. The mis- 
sionaries and the contributions come principally 
from their foreign brethren. 


Litbrature.— The literature concerning the Jlennonitej li 
very extensive, but there is no good history ot them, based on 
the advanced science ot our days. The most important works 
on the subject are the following ; 

i. QESERAL works. — J. H. Ottius, AnnaUt AnabaptutM 
Basel, 1672; C. H. A. van der Smissen, Kurzgefante Gtsch' 
der ilennoniten, SummerQeld, Illinois, 1S95; A. Brons 
Urgpmng, BnUaickehmg und SchicksaU der ilennmiteris’ 
Amsterdam, 1912 ; C. H. Wedel, AbrUs der Geich. der Menrui 
niten, Newton, Kans., 1900-04. 

u. Special wop.ks. — C. A.Comelins,Ge3cA.d«JftinitertteAfn 
Avfruhn, Leipzig, 1855-80 ; L. Keller, Geseh. der Wiedertaufir 
und ihres Reiehs zu Munster, Munster, 1880; M. Schoen, 
Mennonitenthum in Westpreussen, Berlin, 1886 ; J. P. Muller, 
Ilennoniten in Ostfriesland, Emden, 1887; D. Musser, The 
Reformed Mennonite Church, Lancaster, Pa., 1873; S. W. 
Pennypacker, Sist. and Biographical Sketches, Philadelphia, 
1883 ; H. P. KrebbicI, The Hist, of General Conference of the 
Mennonites of N. America, Canton, 0., 1898; C. H. Smith, 
The Mennonites of America, Goshen, Ind., 1909 ; S. Blanpot 
ten Cate, Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Nederland, 5 vou., 
Leeuwarden and Amsterdam, 1839-47 ; S. Hoekstra, Beginselm 
en leer der oude Doopsgezinden, Amsterdam, 1863; a great 
number of essays in the annual periodical Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen, 50 vols., Amsterdam, Leeuwarden, and Leyden, 1861- 
1912 ; Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘Eeligious Bodies, 
1906,' ii. [Washington, 1910] 402-428 ; Schaff-Herzog, vii. [1910j 
299-310. An almost complete bibliography of the writings con- 
cerning the Mennonites of all times and all countries will be 
found m the new catalogue of the library of the congregation ot 
the Mennonites at Amsterdam (at present in the press). 

W. J. KtiHLER. 


MENTAL RESERVATION.— It seems to be 
universally admitted that there are cases in which 
we should do a grave wrong by supplying a 
questioner with the information which he demands, 
and that we are, therefore, justified in misleading 
him. Yet there is considerable difficulty as to the 
ethical grounds on which such deception cap be 
defended. Does it not necessarily involve either 
implicit or explicit falsehood ? And can a lie ever 
be right ? The problem is an old one, and moralists 
have answered it in diflerent ways._ The doctrine 
of mental reservation is the solntion offered by 
many theologians both medieeval and modem. This 
doctrine depends so closely on the traditional 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the intrinsic malice 
of lying that in order to explain it it 1 ™! be 
necessary first to state briefly wnat that teaching is, 
Roman Catholic theologians are unanimous in 
holding that a lie is always and necessarily sinM : 
there can he no such thing as a permissible he. 
This is the teaching of St, Augustine (de Mendaeio, 
contra Mendacium ad Consentium, Enchiridton, 
xvii. ff.) ; and every Roman Catholic theologian of 
weight is in agreement with him. The utterance 
of Scripture on the subject are, they believe, quite 
decisive, and leave no room for dispute. Moreover, 
the Scholastic theologians reach the same conclusion 
on rational grounds. A lie, they teach, does not 
necessarily presuppose the wish to deceive; it 
consists in the intentional assertion of what is 
contrary to a man’s inward thought (‘aemo 
prolatus cum intentione dicendi falsnm_ ). The bar 
may know that his lie will not deceive ; yet, so 
long as he intends to assert what is false (aoo m 
not manifestly joking), his words are a lie. Nature 
has provided us with the power to express onr 
thoughts by external signs. He who employs this 
faculty to convey to others the very opposite ol nis 
thought is violating moral order ; he m usmg nis 
power for an ille^timate purpose ; and his acc 
contains an intrinsic turpitude. The 
deceive is an aggravation of the offence ; but it 1 
not requisite to make the words a lie (TbomA 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. II. ii. qn. 110, artt. 1, 1- 
Falsehood is, further, an offence agamst justice , 
we owe the truth to our fellow-men._ 
apart from this aspect of it, the act is mtnnsica y 

It is plain that, where so strict a view m 
as to the obligation of truth, the ^^es whi^ 

are considering constitute a grave ^ifioalty. 'v n 

ever he the circumstances, a lie can never 
justified. Augustine seems to have thongnr i 
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the only choice lay hetvreen silence and a frank 
declaration of the truth irrespective of consequences 
(<fe Mend. xiii.). But it is clear that this does not 
solve the prohlem ; for in many cases silence is 
equivalent to an admission ; and it may well he 
that to answer the question proposed, •whether by 
words or by silent assent, would constitute a 
flagrant breach of justice. A violation of the 
elementary principles of justice is not a ■whit less 
■wrong than a sin against veracity. 

Here, then, arises the question as to the per- 
missibility of ‘mental reservations.’ A speaker is 
said to employ a mental reservation when his 
statement is true only if qualified by a restrictive 
clause, and when he does not openly express this 
clause but ‘reserves’ it ■within his own mind. 
Thus, e.g,, sho'uld a member of the Government 
reply to some impertinent inquiry regarding matters 
of State, ‘I do not know,’ lus answer is in all 
likelihood qualified by such a reservation, and is 
to be understood as signifying, ‘ I do not know in 
my capacity of a private citizen.’ 

The general verdict of theologians is that a man 
may lawfully use mental reservations under certain 
given conditions, viz. if there he a real need of 
preser-ving a secret, and if the external circum- 
stances are such as 'to indicate that the words may 
have to be understood in a restricted sense. WTiere 
these conditions are present, he may use reserva- 
tion, even with the full prevision that, for one 
reason or another, his questioner ■wUl not advert 
to the restriction. Thus, totakeaclassical example, 
if murderers inquireof a man whether their intended 
■victim is lying concealed in his house, it is allow- 
able for him to reply that no one is concealed there ; 
for the circumstances are such that even the mur- 
derers themselves should be aware that the words 
may have to bo understood with a restrictive clause : 
‘No one is concealed there, of whom I can justly 
speak to men like yourselves.’ Mental reservations 
oil this kind are termed restrictiones late mentalcs. 
It is only in a loose sense {late) that they can be 
called ‘mental’; for their presence is externally 
recognizable through the circumstances of the case. 

It is contended that these statements are not in 
any sense falsehoods. For it is a principle uni- 
versally admitted that, in judging of the meaning 
of words, we must take into consideration the 
circumstances in which they are used. No one 
regards the prisoner’s plea of ‘ Not guilty ’ as a lie. 
The concrete surroundings show that his words 
signify only that he is not guilty juridically, in the 
eye of the law. A priest is not looked on as guilty 
of falsehood when he professes never yet to have 
heard of some matter which was long since revealed 
to him in confession ; all are aware that what is 
spoken in confession is to him as if it wjere un- 
known. In each case the circumstances indicate 
that the words may be employed in a restricted 
sense. Taken in that sense, tliey are true : they 
correspond with the speaker’s real judgment. The 
same holds good in the cases where we are justified 
in using mental reservation ; the circximslances 
show that there may be a qualifying clause. 

It may be urged that in a mental reservation we 
uselanguagewiththedeliberatepurposeof deceiving 
another, and that this is, to all intents, falsehood. 
But the objection is not, in fact, justified. In the 
first place, our true p'urpose is not to deceive but 
to protect our secret— a thing that we have every 
right to do. We may not, indeed, in order to do 
BO, tell a lie ; but we are not bound to supply the 
questioner with the information which he unjustly 
seeks to extort. And, secondly, in such cases it is 
more correct to say that the questioner deceives 
himself than that we deceive him. He is well 
aware that to such a question ■we may be unable 
to give a full answer without the betrayal of a 


secret, and he must expect an evasion. If he 
chooses to take it as an unqualified statement of 
the -whole truth, let him attribute the error to his 
o-wn folly. We may be the occasion of his mistake ; 
we are not, properly speaking, its cause. 

It stands to reason tliat mental reservation may 
be employed only where there is real necessity o”f 
preserving a secret, and -u-here there is no other 
way of BO doing; to employ such a method in 
matters of little moment would not be mental 
reservation, but plain falsehood. In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life men assume that no ex- 
ception -will be taken to their inquiries, and that 
the replies -which they receive will be frank ; there 
is nothing in those matters to suggest to them the 
possibility of a restricted reply. This, however, 
13 not the case if the restriction is such as to be 
manifest -to all except the extremely unobservant. 
Under such circumstances a comparatively slight 
cause — e.g., to set aside an inconvenient question — 
will be justification enough. Again, if the person 
who asks has a right to demand the information 
from us, then, unwelcome as the question may be, 
we must answer fully. It would not, e.g., be 
justifiable to practise mental reservation to the 
income-tax commissioners. 

In the 16th cent, a prolonged controversy arose ns 
to the permissibility of the restrictio pure mentalis, 
■viz. a mental reservation the presence of which is 
not indicated by any external circumstances what- 
ever. The first to put forward this opinion appears 
to have been the famous canonist Martin de 
Aspileneta (‘Doctor Navarrus’; 1491-1686). His 
authority was so great that he was followed by 
not a few authors of note, including L. Lessius, A. 
Diana, etc. On the other hand, theologians no 
less eminent maintained what is clearly the case, 
that such reservations differ in no way from false- 
hoods. This ■was the view emphatically taught by 
P. Laymann, J. Azor, G. de Coninck, and many 
others. In 1679 Innocent XI. condemned three 
propositions drawn from the -nprks of those who 
defended the use of the restrictio pure mentalis 
(H. Denzinger and C. Bannwart, Enchiridion Sum- 
bolorum}'^, Freiburg, 1911, nos. 1176-1178). Since 
that time the opinion has been acknowledged to be 
theologically indefensible. 

Protestant moralists reject the doctrine of mental 
reservation, and those of them who deal with the 
cases at issue solve the problem by adopting a less 
rigorous ■view as to falsehood than is taken by the 
Homan Catholic theologians. They teach that the 
malice of lying consists in its being an oU'ence 
against justice, truth being a debt -which we owe 
our fellow-men ; and that, -where that debt peases, 
falsehood is legitimate — thus, e.g., Grotins {de 
Jure Belli et Pads, ill. i. 11), J. Milton {Treatise 
of Christian Doctrine, in Prose Works, London, 
1848-53, V. 115-119), Jeremy Taylor {Diictor Duhi- 
tantium, in Works, London, 18’28, xiii. 351), W. 
Paley {Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, bk. iii. ch. 15, in Works, London, 1821, i. 
135). For reasons given above this view is regarded 
as erroneous by the Homan Catholic theologians. 

iJTKKATnEE. — P. Laymann, Theologia Uoratis, tiunich, 1630, 
m. iv. 13; T. Raynaud, Optitc. de A!qtiivocatione et Mentali 
Patrictwne, in Opera, Lyons, 1605, liv. 71 ; D. ‘Viva, Theses 
Damnatce ab Alex. VI/., Jnnoe. xi.,Atex. v/rr., Padua, 1703; 
G. J. -Waffelacrt, Dissertation eur la malice dti mensonge, 
Bruges, 1SS4 ; J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Stta, London, 
1SG4, Appcndl.v 8 ; T. Slaten artt. • Lying,’ ‘ Mental Ecservn- 
tlon,’ in CE ; A. Ballerini, Opus Theotogieum llorate, Prato, 
lESO, VI. ii. 4 ; and the moral theologians generally. 

Protcstantcriticism: R. Sanderson, BsTiiramrntipromfrJorji 
Obligatione, tondon, 1617, pnel. vi. n. 0; E. Stillingflcet, 
sermon xvii. (1070), in IPorw, London, 1710, t. 253; O. Zocklcr, 
art. •Eeservatio MentaUs,' in RRiJi. G. H. JOYCE. 

MERCY. — Mercy, as an ethical quality nredic- 
able of both God and man, may be useniliy dis- 
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tingnislied from love or kindness as connoting in 
its object a certain inferiority, whether natursd or 
spiritual. It excludes the idea of equality, in this 
or that relation, as between giver and receiver. 
In the Bible the divine mercy signifies active pity 
for the CTilty or the miserable ; it is manifested 
in countless ways, but pre-eminently in the be- 
stowal of salvation in Christ, and may therefore 
be described as the form assumed by divine love 
in the presence of the sinful or the frail. Eitlier 
moral failure or creaturely weakness is sufficient 
to evoke it, and both things are always found in 
all men. Hence mercy in God is rather a perma- 
nent disposition than merely an intermittent source 
of speciiio acts. As exhibited at its noblest in 
Jesus’ personal demeanour, mercy has in it nothing 
of condescension, which is an attitude bordering 
on scorn; it was because He sought to establish 
with them such communion of spirit as might 
produce inward renewal that Jesus showed com- 
passion to the needy, and under these circumstances 
mercy became the instrument of His trust in the 
divine capacities of man. Ere long Jesus was able 
to call the recipients of His mercy by the closer 
name of ‘ friends.’ 

The ascription of mercy to God implies a positive 
estimate of religious cognition, or at least the 
rejection of some negative estimates which have 
figured prominently in 19th cent, philosophy. To 
say of mercy, with Shakespeare, that ‘ it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself,’ is the equivalent of hold- 
ing that anthropomorphic judgments do not neces- 
sarily or substantially falsify our apprehension of 
the divine reality, and that moral qualities which 
faith sees in God are not essentially diflerent from 
qualities in men called by the same names. 

Apart from special tenets of the schools, Christ- 
ian minds have usually held that the divine 
mercy is characterized, or even constituted, by two 
qualities. (1) It is free ; it is not forced by any 
outward constraint, nor does it come to manifesta- 
tion as the automatic response of reason to the 
facts of the world. God is love, love which has its 
measure in the Cross ; and His mercy, as ever- 
lasting as Himself, is greater than we could either 
ask or think. It is misleading to speak of Him 
as constrained to mercy, if we mean simply that 
His action is the free expression of a perfectly 
loving 'Will ; His pity is evoked, not by merit, or 
^ tears of repentance, but by the need or ruin of 
His creatures. (2) It is absolute, and covers the 
whole of human life ; it accepts no limit from 
human prejudice, but Mts all men in debt for 
every good gift. Eor St. Haul the mercy of God has 
the aspect of miracle or paradox as being vouch- 
safed to the unworthy and even to the actively 
hostile, whose worth it creates but does not pre- 
suppose. Our part is not to measure or explain 
it, but rather to enjoy it with wonder and adora- 
tion. 

Yet the best religious thought has never held 
the divine mercy to be incompatible -with hostility 
to sin. Ethically pure compassion is a real capa- 
city for holy anger ; there is no mercy in allowing 
a bad man to go on in badness. Doubtless to an 
evil conscience mercy and judgment appear to be 
in conflict, but for Jesus both were living expres- 
sions of the Father’s love. 

Mercy in God asks for mercifulness in man. In 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 18^'^*) 
Jesus made this plain for good and all. Mercy for 
Him is an element in the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and it has been pointed out that ‘it 
needed much to be inculcated in Christ’s time, 
when sympathy was killed by the theory that all 
sufTering was penalty of special sin, a theory which 
fostered a pitiless type of righteousness ’ (A. B. 
Bruce, in Expositor's Greek Testament, i. [1897] 99). 


To seek at God’s hands a pity which we refuse to 
others is insincere ; not only so, but in the absence 
of a merciful spirit we are morally incapable of 
appreciating the free, unbought mercy of God 
Hence the promise to the merciful that they shali 
receive mercy (Mt 6^) expresses one aspect of the 
moral nature of things. 

Human mercy must take the mercy of God as 
its model and inspiration. Like its exemplar, it 
is not to be accurately doled out in proportion to 
the receiver’s deserts ; in its perfectness it will 
rather exhibit a certain abandonment and over- 
flowing munificence, and will ask no questions about 
the oflender save as to his penitence. But feeble 
and complaisant mercy is as demoralizing as indis- 
criminate charity. ‘ Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful ’ (Lk 6^®) is a call for discipline 
no less than lenity. 

The supreme motive of mercifulness, whether to 
the guilty or to the necessitous, is not the natural 
desire to be treated mercifully in our own time of 
need ; it is the thankful memory of pity bestowed 
on ns by God. And the living sense that from the 
mercy of God all our hopes begin, the sight of its 
glorious freedom and absoluteness in Christ, is far 
more than a mood of comfortable security ; it is 
charged with moral inspiration enabling Christian 
men to do and bear all things for the sake of the 
unmeasured divine love that for them has made aU 
things new. 


Litbrature. — R. C. Trench, New Testament Synonyms, ed. 
lK)ndon, 1901 ; H. Jacoby, N eutestamentliche Ethik, Koni^s- 
berg, 1899 ; T. C. Hall, History of BOiies within organUei 
Christianity, London, 1910; W. Herrmann, Communion of the 
Christian with God, liig. tr.*, do. 1908. 

H. B. Mackintosh. 

MERCY (Indian). — Adequately to_ discuss the 
significance and operation of the quality of mercy 
within the range of the Indian peoples would 
demand a book or treatise of no inconsiderable 
length. All that is practicable ivithin the limits 
of an article is to attempt to exhibit the natural 
qualities and general tendencies that have been 
at work, to estimate the efficacy and worth of the 
influences that have been brought to bear, and to 
indicate the broad results in the character and 
disposition of the inhabitants of the country as 
they are found in evidence at the present day. 
[t is manifest that environment and etlmological 
srigin and development, no less than religion 
prejudice and ethical culture, have contributed w 
1 resultant quality or characteristic which can be 
defined only in the most general terms. _ . 

It is clear, moreover, that, from early historical 
times at least, the expression of this quality in 
the races of India has been obstructed and almosc 
stifled in two directions, the one more or less a 
consequence of the other. The barriers 
by caste, which became only more _ formidab e 
Buth the lapse of time, while permitting or even 
mjoining the exhibition of kindliness, generosity 
rnd pity within the narrow caste limits, foMC 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of tnes 
lualities without, and therefore tended P.® ‘ 
iably to isolation and degradation. And 
pride and prejudice, allying themselves witn 
distinctions, promoted the growth of a . 

lartisanship and class organization, within w 
the development of a spirit of 
luman kindliness was as little 
;hat of community of interest. 
leriods of Indian history and social li e - 
show clearly the presence of those 
nutual hostility and dislike which ,i:n„ 

illy among groups of primitive^ peoples = 

n a wide land, among whom isolation ,.yg 
lifficulties of communication are an , 

jround of suspicion and of phar- 

Jiat which presents itself as of unknown 
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acter and intentions. Thns the suspicion en- 
gendered by mere strangeness leads not seldom 
to acts of cruelty, which ultimately obtain the 
sanction of custom and are fortified by religious 
precept and rule. An unreasoning dread of that 
which is exceptional, rather than any other 
natural impulse, is probably at the basis of all 
such ruthless practices. The angry and hostile 
feelings thus aroused check the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and mercifulness j and the 
latter must wart for the rise of a wider and more 
intelligent and generous outlook upon life and 
human relationships. 

The claims, moreover, of a religious ritual which 
not only sanctioned, but enjoined, animal sacri- 
fices were hostile to the development of the 
kindlier qualities of pity and regard for the 
weaker or less fortunate members of the tribe 
or community. Familiarity with the taking of 
life has always tended, not only in India, but 
elsewhere, to deaden sensibility and to bring into 
play the harsher and more cruel passions. When 
the sacrificial act claims the sanction of religion, 
and is transformed into a saered rite and duty, 
the performance of which in all its rigid details 
is obligatory and of the highest merit, the de- 
basing eflect of custom and habit is reinforced 
by an appeal to the strongest human motives and 
prejudices. That which in many instances it 
would revolt a man to do for himself he will do 
determinedly and with a clear conscience under 
what he conceives to ha divine authority. The 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices, with their largo de- 
mands and imposing ritual, could have had in 
this respect only one consequence — to familiarize 
men’s minds with thoughts of savagery, and to 
close their hearts and ears to the cry for com- 
passion. With facilities for mutual mtercourse 
and the advance of civilization, and with a higher 
estimate of the value of life in all its forms, 
these practices changed their character, or tended 
altogether to disappear. Offerings of fruit or 
flowers, or models in paste of animal form, took 
the place of the living sacrifice at the altar, and 
bear witness to an alteration of feeling on the 
part of the worshipper, and a desire to free his 
ritual from acts and observances which had be- 
come repugnant to a more cultivated and sensitive 
nature. 

It is probable also that a distinction should be 
made — a distinction due to racial characteristic 
ns well as to natural environment — between the 
primitive peoples of India and the later Aryan 
tribes, who entered the country in successive 
bands of invasion from the north-west and north. 
The latter were swayed by the gentler, more 
peaceable, and kindly temperament incident al- 
ways to the pastoral habit of life. Eventually 
this tendency, though with many a set-back and 
cross-current, triumphed, and gave its general 
tone to the character and disposition of the entire 
Indian people. The primitive tribes, for the most 
part isolated from one another in gloomy and 
treacherous forest homes, received a training which 
developed the suspicious and harsher elements of 
human nature, brought into prominence the rugged 
aspects of nature as a whole, and was calculated 
to present few attractive features of generosity 
or humanity. Thus they were taught lessons of 
stem pitilessness and disregard of the life or well- 
being of others, and more or less unconsciously 
cultivated a disposition akin to that of the wild 
be.asts against which they had continually to be 
on their guard. These two currents of thought 
and feeling may be traced all through the course 
of Indian Wstory, and are observable at the present 
timo among the racial and caste divisions of the 
country. It is to the credit of the innate courtesy 


and sympathetic kindliness of the native Indian 
that a merciful and generous spirit has, on the 
whole, maintained itself against religious and 
social prejudices, and, in the face of influences 
from within and from without, has to a large 
extent prevailed against isolating dass-feeling and 
sectarian pride. 

In the Indian sacred books the duty of pitiful- 
ness_ and compassion to all is a constantly re- 
curring theme. Mercy {dayd) and abstinence 
from injury to life (ahivisd) are primary obliga- 
tions. Especially in the Bhagavad-Gitd (g.v.), 
and in the type of religious thought and experi- 
ence which it represents, the enforcement of this 
duty occupies a prominent place. The tnie Brfih- 
man may be known by his friendliness to all; 
and not only the BrShman, but other castes also, 
are bound by the same rule. The best sacrifice 
is that which refrains from doing hurt to any 
creature; respect should be shorvn for the life 
and happiness of even the lowliest of creatures, 
and no animate being should ever be subjected 
to injury or wrong. In a similar manner the 
religious teaching of the schools that are in sym- 
pathy with the BJiagavad-Gitd rweats and en- 
forces the same responsibility. Two comments 
upon these injunctions are perhaps natural and 
inevitable. They seem, in the first place, to show 
more regard for animal than for human life; it 
is probable that the original authors assumed the 
latter, or regarded it as inclusively stated in the 
larger precept. And, further, the interpretation 
placed upon the rule has been, at least to the 
Western mind, in practice so one-sided and ex- 
aggerated as to destroy in large part its operative 
w'orth. The general tendency, however, it can 
hardly be doubted, has been in the direction of 
the cultivation of the qualities of mercy and 
mutual consideration. These qualities naturally 
find little or no statement or emphasis in the 
books on law or ritual, or among the regulations 
for the detailed observance of the sacrifices. The 
Vedic hymns, while they extol the forbearance 
and mercy together with the justice of the gods, 
leave it a matter of inference rather than of com- 
mand that men should follow in their steps. In 
general it may be said that the decisive influ- 
ence upon Indian character and belief has been 
exercised not by the ritual precepts, but by the 
humanitarian t^ching of the Bhagavad-Gitd, by 
the popular epic poetry, and by the tradition of 
the lives of the heroes of olden time. 

The first organized protest against the sacrificial 
rule in the interests oi a kindlier and more humane 
spirit was made by Buddhism. The character of 
Gautama Buddha, as depicted in the extant litera- 
ture and stereotyped in painting and sculpture, 
is singularly gentle and attractive. In practice 
as well as by precept he would seem to have urged 
the duty of forbearance and brotherliness to ^ ; 
to do no harm to any living thing was a rule en- 
joined upon all who desired to unite themselves to 
his company and be enrolled among his disciples ; 
and the purpose of the law which forbade the 
Buddliist monk to move from place to place 
during Pdssa, the season of the rains, was at 
least as much to avoid the othervidse inevitable 
destruction of animal and insect life which would 
ensue, at a time when the multiplicity and 
activity of all such life are most apparent, as 
in recognition of the difficulties of travel incident 
to the season. Hindu monks and ascetics appear 
also to have observed Fowa, although not so 
universally or to the same extent. The merciful 
spirit, of which the rule of ahvhsd was the out- 
come and logical conclusion, pervaded Indian Bud- 
dhism as long as it remained in its native land, 
found expression in the acts and edicts of its 
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greatest emperor, Asoka, and emphasized and violation of religions comity or outraffe upon 
extolled a generous tolerance towards the feel- religious conviction. “ ^ 

ings and opinions of others, which, with rare Two further external influences deserve con- 
exceptions, has characterized its attitude and sideration, hut are of very unequal weight and 
life m all countries to which it has been carried, importance. Of non-Christian i ethical "systems 
In India the influence which it exerted in this that of the Parsis is unrivalled for its merciful 
respect was strong, and remained as a permanent spirit and regard for the poor and necessitous 
force in the life of the people after the Buddhist of its own religious community ; and the large- 
faith itself had become decadent and had perished hearted generosity of wealthy members of the 
from the land. In the wider aspect also, and as Parsi faith has always been beyond praise. In 
illustrating this spirit, Buddhism alone of the great general, however, the obligations of kindliness 
religions of the world has never been guilty of and mutual helpfulness are valid towards those 
persecution. of their own faith alone; and, except by way 

Jainism, the ancient sect contemporary with of example, it cannot be said that their principles 
Buddhism and possessed of similar views and doe- or practice have made any deep impression on 
trines, inherited also from Hinduism the prin- the nation as a whole. Their numbers, moreover, 
ciples of mercifulness and regard for life in all are too few, and their social severance from Hindu 
its manifestations, hut carried these principles to and Muhammadan alike too complete, to enable 
an extravagant and abnormal length. Even them to exercise a wide-spread influence for good 
noxious creatures, however irritating or insig- in this respect. They are and remain strangers in 
nificant, may not he destroyed ; and the literal the land, whose character and life have been for 
interpretation of the injunction to do no hurt to the most part for themselves alone, neither shared 
living beings has led with them to practical in- in nor sought as a pattern by those among whom 
conveniences of a serious nature, which are not their lot was cast. 

counterbalanced by an equivalent development of With Christianity it has been entirely other- 
tha qualities of a real compassion. Buddhism, wise. From the beginning it threw itself into the 
moreover, in the days of its strength in India, national and social life of the country, and, as 
made provision for sick, infirm, or worn-out far as the religious sentiment and pride of its op- 
animals in special hospitals; and similar institu- ponents would permit, endeavoureo. to permeate 
tions, established and maintained by adherents society with its principles and to uplift the people 
of the Hindu and Jain faiths, for many centuries as a whole to the level of its own ethical ideal, 
past and even at the present time, bear witness The influence of its temper^ and teaching has 
to a compassionate spinfc worthy of all commenda- always been wider than the limits pf its aoknow- 
tion. To Western thought, however, these in- ledged churches or professed disciples. Its ex- 
stitutions appear not seldom to defeat their own ample has been pervasive and powerful, and 
object, and to bo accompanied by contradictions in mainly through its preaching and its schools it 
feeling and practice which it is difiBcult to recon- has exercised a far-reaching ethical influence on 
cile with the spirit of the implied religious the doctrines and practice of the Indian peoples, 
teaching. The form has been preserved and Whether or how far early Buddhism was indebted 
the letter of the law obeyed; but the meaning to Christianity for moral precept and, belief re- 
and motive of the whole have, in many instances mains an open question, to which it is improbaWe 
at least, lost their force and been disregarded that any definite or certain answer can ever be 
in the external fulfilment of an obligation which OTven. The later centuries, however, afford abun- 
satisfied the conscience, but did little to effect dant evidence of the extent of Christian influence 
a change in the character or disposition of the and the attractiveness of Christian ideals in modi- 
individual. fying the hold of cruel rites upon the popular mind 

With the coming of the Muhammadans a new and in securing, although not always perruimently, 
spirit invaded India, antagonistic to the old, the the acceptance of higher standards of right and 
consequences of which were great and permanent, mutual regard. _ 

Bom of religious fanaticism, and nurtured in the The influence described was never stronger than 
camp and on the field of battle, the warlike spirit during the last and present centuries, and it was 
of Islam bore down all religious oppositiou and especially marked in the reform movement or 
refused to accept the symbol and confession of the 19th cent., whose leaders never hesitated to 
faith of the vanquished creed. From the minds acknowledge their indebtedness to Chrmtian reacn- 
of the conquerors religious fanaticism, in alliance ing and to the Christian Scriptures. Bam Mourn 
with a temper naturally stem and self-contained. Boy, Keshab Chandra Sen,_and others, " ®'. if” 
had banished all feelings of compassion towards extent accepted the principles of the Lnnstia 
aliens or foes. Thus a spirit of inhumanity, based faith, while repudiating its more distinctive do ■ 
ultimately upon religious precept and belief, not trines (see art. Brahjia Sajiaj). Moreover, 
only inculcated indifference to life where the was on the ethical side that most would seem 
honour or extension of the faith was concerned, have been leamt and adopted. _ The broad a 
but urged the entire elimination of the infidel by kindly tolerance of aU sects, which is ^ , 

force of arms. In a further respect also, and feature of the religious _ life of the , 

that wholly new to India, the example set has churches, the gentle habit of mind ’ 

been followed with results calamitous for the and the regard for the rights and conside 
whole peninsula, the untoward effects of which for the needs and sufferings of othere, u 
have only begun to be repaired within compara- altogether due to_ the leadere 
tively recent years. There is no evidence that appreciation of Christian principles, were j 
before Islam led the way religious prejudice or greatly strengthened. M ith the j-gg g, 

rivalry ever found expression to any considerable Arya Samaj {q.v.), however, whicn 
extent in overt acts of persecution. The warfare growing ascendancy in many directions, , . 

between the sects was waged by word and argu- tribution of these sects to the spmt ^“<1 y 
ment in the schools and royal courts, hut not by of India has not been so effe^ive or last j, 
violence. The followers of Muhammad taught one time was anticipated. The uj.Qy„ij 

men to throw the sword into the scale; and the influence has been restricted in its rMge, 

spirit of division and hatred has never since that within these limits a genuine eliect 

time been other than latent on both sides, ready produced. _ .... j moral 

to spring to arms and perpetrate cruelties on any At the basis of Indian religions 
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thought, therefore, at least in its earlier stages 
and as regards the conception of the nature of 
the gods, lay a belief in the generally beneficent 
and merciful character of the divine powers. The 
Vedie deities are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards mankind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in those remote ages also the quality of 
mercy found a place among the attributes of the 
gods because it was appreciated and practised by 
their worshippers. On the other hand, the awe- 
some and threatening character which a nature- 
religion often and quite naturally assumes must 
not be overlooked. The two elementary char- 
acteristics or tendencies met, and, being incapable 
of complete reconciliation, existed side by side 
throughout the entire development of Indian 
spiritual and ethical history. Like most Orientals 
the Indian is by nature gentle and disposed to 
kindliness and generosity ; and this aspect of his 
disposition found expression in the Bhagavad-Gttd 
and kindred works, and was put into practice by 
those sects ivhich more or less sincerely acknow- 
ledged its authority and were permeated by its 
spirit. Lower and darker forms of religious faith 
maintained a cruel and blood-stained ritual, the 
effect of which on those who followed it could 
not fail to promote hardness and insensibility 
to suffering or need. And the more influential 
systems or philosophy, if not actively hostile 
to considerations of humanity and brotherly love, 
at least stood aside, and found their interest and 
life in a region where the kindly mutual rela- 
tions upon which mercy is dependent have no 
part. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Indian faith 
that heaven is merciful has, on the whole, found 
expression in the Indian creed, and been trans- 
lated into Indian practice. To generalize, how- 
ever, with regard to races so diverse in origin, 
history, and character, on any but the broadest 
and most general basis, is immacticable. The 
cross-currents in the case of India are excep- 
tionally numerous owing to the many elements 
that have entered into the life of the inhabitants 
of the country. An appreciation can take ac- 
coimt of little more than the general character- 
istics of the majority, their habit of mind, and 
mode of action. These considerations, however, 
justify to the fullest extent the description of the 
native peoples of India as by nature indulgent and 
merciful. 

LiTEHATtiRK.— The Bubject is diaouBBcd moro or less Inciden- 
tally in all works on tbo religions and philosophy o( India. See 
artt. Hindoibh, Jaikism, Fabsib, BnAKn-lUnOA, Bbauma-Sauai. 

A. S. Geden. 

MERCY (Muslim). — To despair of God’s mercy 
is one of the great sins, for mercy is one of the 
attributes of God, and to doubt whether He will 
show it implies disbelief in this divine attribute. 

*0 my servants who have transgressed to your own hurt, 
despair not ot God’s mercy, lor nil sins doth God lomve’ 
(Qur’an, xxjdx. 64). ‘ Who despalreth ol the mercy ol hla Lord, 
but they who errr ' (xv. 66). 

The words ‘ In the name of God, the Merciful 
One,’ form the heading of all chapters of the 
Qur’an except the ninth. Al-Balymdn, the Merci- 
ful One, is one of the names of God ; it is used in 
some sUras for Allah. The Qur’an refers in 
various ways to the mercy of God. The angels 
who celebrate His praises cry out : • Our Lord I 
thou dost embrace all things in mercy and know- 
ledge ’ (xl. 7). Satan is said to have claimed mercy 
on the ground that he was a thing and, therefore, 
part of the 'all things.’ The reply is that the 
mercy refers only to the obedient and • adds to the 
ruin of the wicked’ (xvii. 84). The ‘ treasuries of 
the mercies of the Lord ’ is a Qur’ftnic expression, 
and the word ‘mercy 'is used as a description 
of divine books. The book of Moses is spoken 


of as a guide and a ‘ mercy ’ (xi. 20). The Qur’an 
is frequently called a ‘ mercy.’ 

•Omen, now hath a warning como to you from your Lord, 
and a medicine for what is in your breasts, and a guidance and 
a mercy to believers’ (x. 6S). ‘And we send down of the 
Qur’an that which is a healing and a mercy to the faithful, hut 
it shall add to the ruin of the wicked ’ (xvii. S4). 

It is said of those who follow Jesus that God put 
into their hearts ‘mercy and compassion’ (Ivii. 
27) ; but this is not consistent with the denuncia- 
tion of them (ix. 29-35) and the prohibition of 
friendship with them (v, 56). The words probably 
apply to Christians who become Muslims, for the 
passage goes on to address those who believe : 

‘ Fear God and believe in His apostle ; two portions of Hla 
mercy will Ho give to yon ; He will bestow upon you a light to 
walk in ’ (ivii, 

The two portions are : one for believing in 
Muhammad, and one for belief in the former 
prophets (Baidawi). The light is either the Qur’an 
to enable the convert to walk in the right path, or, 
if the walking refers to the bridge (al-Sirdt) liner 
than a hair, over which aU must pass at the Last 
Day, then the ‘light’ is true faith which will pre- 
serve its possessor in his perilous walk over that 
bridge. One chapter of the Qur’fin (Iv.) is called 
Surat-al-Rahmdn, the ‘ chapter of the Mercifnl 
One,’ and begins : ‘ The Merciful One hath taught 
the Qur’an, hath created man, hath taught him 
articulate speech.’ The phrase ‘ God is merciful ’ 
is in constant use, and in practical daily life has 
overshadowed the idea of His righteousness and 
justice. It too often leads to complacency and self- 
satisfaction. A man commits sin and says, ‘ God is 
merciful ’ : so, instead of leading to repentance and 
amendment of life, his idea of the mercy of God too 
often tends to make disobedience easy and safe. 

LnxBATtjRE.— There is no special literature on the Bubject ; 
Beo literature under SAtVATios (Musiim). 

Edwabd Sell. 

MERIT (Introductory and non-Christian). — In 
the earlier stages of religious development, as is 
attested by abundant examples in artt. Blest, 
Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), Eschat- 
ology, and State after Death, the moral char- 
acter of life in this world is not a factor either for 
securing immortality at all or for determining rank 
and status in the future world, whether immortal- 
ity be attained by an individual or be vouchsafed 
to all. In these early stages earthly position, 
notably chieftainship, or a particular manner of 
death — e.jr., in battle — is a requisite qualification 
for life in the future world ; character, whether 
good, bad, or indilferent, has no weight in deciding 
the question. When, however, religion advances, 
when immortality is not conferred automatically 
(if the religion in question believes it to be conferred 
at all), but is a boon which must be achieved by 
long and toilsome endeavour, then three conditions 
— sometimes separated, but usually combined in 
greater or less degree— are imposed : works, faith, 
and love. 

The ideal combination of these three requisites 
is found in but one religion— Christianity ; and 
within Christianity only lloman Catholicism gives 
full recognition in its official statements to all 
three. The doctrine of the merit of good works 
has fared poorly. Some religions practically ignore 
it, notably the Bhakti-marga (o.v.) of India and 
the Sufiism (?.■».) of Persia. In both of these the 
attitude may oe duo to what they regard as undue 
stress on good works in Hinduism and Mubam- 
1 madanism respectively ; but, on the other hand, 

\ over-emphasis on faith and love to the exclusion of 
good works is dangerously apt to degenerate into 
an antinomianism which is a pitiful parody of 
religion at its best. Love alone is practically the 
sole condition of salvation to the Shfi and to the 
follower of the Bhakti-marga; faith is scarcely 
concerned except in so far ns one naturally believes 
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with firmness what one loves Avith fervour. Paith 
and works are the essential bases of Mandaeanism 
(W. Brandt, Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 171-174). Mere intellectual faith, without love 
or works, has never been held, so far as the -writer 
knows, to avail for salvation, except possibly in 
extreme Lutheranism. 

The stress laid by St. Paul on instification ‘ by 
faith apart from the deeds of the law ’ (Ro 3^ ; ct. 
5^, Gal 2^®) must not be wrested from its context 
in the Apostle’s teaching, for he himself tells us 
that love is greater even than faith (1 Co 13), and 
that ‘ faith worketh by love ’ (Gal 5® ; of. 1 Th 1®, 
1 Ti 1® etc.). There was reason for him to speak 
disparagingly of works — it was necessary for him 
to combat the excessive nomism of Judaism. 
But St. Paul was a man of balanced judgment, 
and to say that he condemned all works because he 
deprecated reliance on them alone would be a mis- 
representation of his true attitude. He recognized 
the value and the merit of good works (2 Co 8f.), 
enjoining the church at Philippi to ‘ work out your 
o-wn salvation with fear and trembling ’ (Ph 2“), 
and at Thessalonica to establish their hearts ‘ in 
every good work and word ’ (2 Th 2”). There is no 
doubt that he would have subscribed heartily to 
the famous passage of St. James (Ja 2” ; cf. v.“) 
that ‘ faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.’ 

The doctrine of the merit accruing from good 
works may bo viewed from two aides — from the 
side of man and from the side of the deity. From 
the human side, the more good a man does, or 
even tries to do, the greater is the merit which he 
deserves ; from the divine side, it is recognized, 
practically by Christianity alone, that no man can 
oe so rich in good works as to merit salvation; 
‘all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God’ (Ro 3®®); aU human righteousness is, as 
Isaiah said (Is 64®), but as ‘ pannus menstruatae.’ 

Only a shallow thinker would stress the apparent 
antinomy here set forth ; the two partial truths 
blend harmoniously in the perfect truth of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the Christian is saved 
solely by merit, though not by his own. Our Lord 
Himself could say, as His earthly life drew to its j 
close, that He had accomplished the work which 
His Father gave Him to do (Jn 17*), and He 
emphasized the necessity of work (5'^ 9*). Only 
through the work consummated on Calvary did 
salvation come to man; only through the merit 
of the Sacrifice of the Atonement can we hope at 
last to attain to heaven (cf. Council of Trent, sess. 
V. ch. 3, sess. vi. chs. 3, 16, can. 10). 

In the primitive stages of religion its essence 
may be regarded as works. Beliefs are fluid; 
ritual is stable ; every rite must be performed -with 
minute scrupulosity. If the proper rites are thus 
exactly observed, the result is certain (provided, 
of course, that no stronger counter-force opposes) ; 
and, if a happy hereafter is the object of such 
rites, that blessedness is thereby assured (of. PC® 
ii. 90 f.). Not all, however, are content with 
the discharge of minimum requirements and, con- 
sequently, with minimum results. If one -wishes for 
more, he must do more ; perhaps, also, it will be 
well for him to pro-vide a store against unforeseen 
contingencies. In that case also ho must be more 
energetic in the doing of such works as wiU effect 
such a result ; it is even possible that merits may 
be deliberately amassed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing results unattainable for those who are content 
TOth the requirements imposed on every one ; and 
in some cases the merits thns stored up are available 
for others as well as for him who originally accumu- 
lates them._ The doctrine of the ments of our 
Lord’s Passion and, in Roman Catholic theology, 
of the merits of the saints at once come to mind m 
the latter connexion ; and the Roman Catholic 


dogma of the merit of works of supererogation al<!o 
falls -within this general category. 

The doctrine of merit is, on the whole, a char- 
Mteristic of the higher types of religion. We find 
it, it is true, among the lower races, as when the 
Brazilian l5anna ‘ say that the souls of the brave 
will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant 
fruits, but cowards will be turned into reptiles’ 
(PC®ii. 7); and a similar belief is recorded of the 
African Mara-vi and of the Santal of India (t&. pp. 
8, 10). Elsewhere, as among the Nicaraguans and 
the Negroes of Guinea, the good alone enjoy im- 
mortality, the -wicked being annihilated (to. p. 
22 f.). Among the Greenlanders the condition of 
happy immortality is to have been a hard worker 
in this life (t6. p. 86 ; the manner of death— o.y., 
by drowing or in child-birth— is also a factor). 
In all these cases, which might be much multiplied 
— e.g,, from African and American Indian tribe3(t6. 
p. 94 f.) — the distinction between ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ 
must invariably be interpreted by the standards of 
the particular peoples concerned. If this is done, 
there is undoubtedly a very real ethical basis and 
a true morality- — even though guite rudimentary— 
as the foundation of the belief in the future destiny 
of the soul. 

The doctrine of merit is much developed in the 
higher religions, as in Egyptian (of. art. Ethics 
AND Morality [Egyptian! § yf.) and Vedio (cf. 
Muir, V. [1872] 28411'.), and reaches its non-Christ- 
ian culmination in the Zoroastrian triad of ‘good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ’ as antithetic 
to ‘ bad thoughts, bad words, and bad deeds.’ The 
coarse of the evolution is well summarized by E. 
B. Tylor (PC® ii. 84 f.) : 

‘The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to hare 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and renown 
here will give it there also, so that earthly conditions carry on 
their contrasts into the changed world after death. Thus a 
man’s condition will bo a result of, rather than a compensation 
or retribution for, his condition during life. . . . Through such 
an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple future existence 
was actually developed into the doctrine of future reward ana 
pun’ishment.’ 

Turning to the higher religions, we observe, 
first, that the teaching of Muhammadanism on the 
subject of merit is practically to the effect that 
good works are requisite, hut that the true 
believer, being guided by Allah to perform 
is, in reality, saved only by di-vine grace, while the 
-wicked are punished eternally for the sins wlii^ 
they have committed, and for their refusal to sub- 
mit to di-vine guidance. The problem is compli- 
cated here by the fatalism of Muhammadanism 
(see art. Fate [Muslim]). 

At the Last Day ‘ every soul_ shall_ be recom- 
pensed as it hath deserved : no injustice on that 
day’ (Qur’an, xl. 17). It is equally true that 
whosoever of the ‘ People of the Book ‘ behevetn 
in God and the last day, and doeth that wnicn 
is right, shall have their reward with their Lord 
(ii. 59 ; of. ii. 76, 106, 215, iii. 194, iv. 60, 121-12f 
172, V. 73, vii. 40, xi. 14, xxv. 64-76 ; the idea u 
closely paralleled by Ac 10®®); and elsewhere faith 
is conjoined -with observance of almsgi-ring and the 
appointed times of prayer (ii. 2-4), while 
out faith and works go together (e.g., lu. 3“d-iayf- 
The whole attitude of Islam on this matter may 
thus be summarized from the earliest sura (xxxvu. 
22-55) which deals extensively -with it : 

'Gather together those who have acted unjustly, ... an 
guide them to the road for hell. ... , , 

But on this day they shall aubmib themselves “ 

"Just, therefore, is the doom which our Lord hath passe 
upon us.” ... . t 

Ye shall surely taste the painful puniBbmenw 
And ye shall not be rewarded but as ye have wro>i;,nw 
Save the sincere servants of God ! . . . . - 

“But for the favour of my Lord, I h;^_ rarely been of tnos« 

who have been brought (unto damnation). < p oietfl 

In a word, the saved declare (vii. 41) rf* . 
be to God who hath guided ua hither ! 


-Wo had 
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not been guided had not God guided us (cf. also 
E. M. Wherry, Comprehensive Commentary on the 
Qurdn, London, 1882-86, ii. 12, note 31, and index, 
s.v. ‘Salvation’)- 

The most complete development of the theory of 
merit among the ethnic religions is undoubtedly 
found in India. The main aspects have already 
been considered at length in the art. Karma, 
•where it -will be seen that the Indian concept of 
merit is closely connected — as it is in several other 
religious systems — ^with belief in transmigration 
(q.v.) and in asceticism {q.v.). One aspect, ho'w- 
ever, calls for mention here — the accumulation of 
merit for the attainment of supernatural results 
in this life. 

On the theory of sacrifice as set forth by the 
Bruhmanas — i.e., that it is a rite ■which ipso facto 
compels the result at -which it aims — it follows 
that the accumulation of merit not only by sacri- 
fice but also in other ways will constrain the gods 
themselves to bow before the might of the ascetic. 
This power may be used for good or for evil, ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who possesses the 
merit in question. The records of India are full 
of stories of sages who have won enormous powers 
by the accumulation of merit, almost whoUy by 
asceticism. 

Thus, Bali conquered Indm and all the other gods except 
•ViTOU, and ruled the world until Vispu outwitted him ; Ohya- 
vann constrained Indra to do his will (Itah&bhdrata, iii. 122- 
12B) ; the particularly ill-tempered Durvasasby his curse brought 
the pods BO completely under the power of the demons that 
only the famous churning of the Ocean of Milk, which produced 
the am-Tta ('ambrosia'), restored the divine sway (Fiftm Pu- 
rapo, i. 9); Hari^ohandra’s patience under trial deservedly raised 
him to heaven, though he unhappily boasted of his merit and 
fell, hut, repenting in mid-air, still remains in his aerial city 
half-way between heaven and earth (^ffirtop^ej/o Purdpa, i. 
7 ff.) : Kapil's austerities, like those of many other sages, were 
so perilous to the gods that Indra sent the Apsaras Pramlocha 
to seduce him (Vifpu Rurdpo, i. 15): Kartavirya thus obtained 
great boons, which ho used wisely (ib. iv. 11); the demon 
Rivvapa, the evil figure of the Rdmdvava, won supernatural 
power by the merit of his austerities ; VlSviimitra, whose con- 
filets with the almost equally merit-endowed Vasiffha form an 
important theme in the earlier Sanskrit literature, rose to be 
a Brahman instead of being merely a Kfatriya (Muir, i.2 (1872) 
817 fl.). Indeed, the idea recurs constantly throughout San- 
skrit literature, the implication being always that the sage 
owes his power solely to the merit which he has accumulated ; 
and in modern folk-belief the same supernatural might is ac- 
credited to the Yogi and Faqir. 

In later Zoroastrianism merit conditions very 
strictly one’s position in the future world. Through 
full renunciation of sin and complete confession 
of it ‘ the duty and good works wjiich were before 
performed’ come back to a man {Sdyast Id-Sdyast, 
■viii. 5-9). Those whoso good and evil exactly 
balance go neither to heaven nor to hell, but to 
Hamcstag5n, the ‘ Ever-stationary ’ (cf. L. H. 
Gray, MusCon, new ser., iii. [1902] 178), which in 
one text (Ddtistdn-i-Dlnxk, xxiv. 6, xxxiii. 2) is 
divided into two parts, one for those whose good- 
ness sliglitly preponderates, and the other for 
those whose eadl minutely overbalances the scale. 
Not only is jmnishment in keeping avith one’s sin 
(cf, M. N. lOhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 66 f., 273-275, 280 f.), but in the 
future -world justice is so strictly observed that 
even the good deeds of a wicked man receive 
reward. 

*For instance, a man v;hose ■^rhole body was cither cooked in 
the caldron or was undergoinp some other torment had one of 
his Ic^ stretched out unmolested, because he had cither shoved 
a wisp of hay before a hunjjry animal that was tied and could 
not reach it or killed some noxious creatures with it. lie had 
not done an> other good deed his whole life lonjr* (Dhalla, 
p. 2S1, with re(T. ; cf. also L, 0. Casartelli, Philosophy of the 
iinrdrti/twnian Religion under the Sassanids^ Bombay, 18S9, p. 
107 f.)- 

Merits avail, as the doctrine of the merits of the 
saints teaches, not only for one’s self, hut also for 
others. This has been recognized by other religions 
as well as by the older fonn of Christianity. In 
the Buddhist Upasaxnpadu-kammavdchu, or ritual 
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for admission to the Buddhist priesthood, the can- 
didate prays ; ‘ Let the merit that I have gained 
be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to 
share in the merit gained by my lord’ (J. F. 
Dickson, JRAS, 1875, pp, 7, 9). Buddhism, 
however, stands almost alone in thus transferring 
merit during this life. The transfer of merit from 
the living to the dead is less common, although 
the Marcionite practice of ‘ baptizing for the dead’ 
may possibly belong here (cf. J. Bingham, Anti- 
qiiifies of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, iii. 
451-456). It is, however, taught by the Koman 
Catholic Church that, in -virtue of the article of 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful liring may 
transfer their merits for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. More frequently the transfer is made 
m the future world, particularly at the examination 
of a recently arrived soul. Thus, in Muhammadan- 
ism, according to al-Ghazali (Perle prtcieuse, ed. 
and tr. L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878, p. 79 f.), the man 
whose good and e-vil exactly counterbalance is 
bidden by Allah to borrow some small merit from 
a more fortunate soul that the balance may be 
turned in his favour (for other solutions of this 
problem cf. the discussions connected with the 
al-A'raf of Qur’an, vii. 44-46, and see J. B. 
Eiiling, Beitrage sur Bsehatologie des Islam, Leip- 
zig, 1895, p. 37 f. ; M. Wolff, Mxih. Eschatologie, 
do. 1872, p. 85). In late Zoroastrianism sacrificial 
merit (Jcirfak) of which the officiating priest is un- 
aware goes to the treasm^r {gang) of the angels, 
who give the ensuing enjoyment ‘to tlie soul of 
that person who has at once become righteous in 
mind^ (Sdyast Id-^dyast, viii. 4). 

Ln-ERATITRE.— ACS li. 83-107; ill i. 83, 96-09, 209-802, il. 
300 f., 650-552. LOUIS H. CRAY. 

MERIT (Christian). — Merit is, properly speak- 
ing, an ethicvl idea. It implies the existence of at 
least three things : (1) a moral law under which man 
is placed, (2) a free will which enables him to obey 
it, and (3) a system of rewards and punishments by 
which obedience or disobedience to the law is 
sanctioned. Meritorious conduct is such ns is 
agreeable to the law, and is at the same time 
voluntary ; as meritorious, it claims honour or 
reward. Demerit, on the other hand, is the mark 
of such voluntary conduct ns is not correspondent 
to the law ; conduct to which this mark attaches 
demands punishment (for this general conception 
of merit see J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Thcort/^, Oxford, 1889, ii. SOfl'.). 

In Christian theology the idea of merit is closely 
connected with that of good works ; and there is 
an important inter-confessional controversy be- 
tween Koman Catholicism and Protestantism con- 
cerning the relation between the two. Both 
confessions recognize the ethical character of 
Christianity by declaring good works necessary to 
salvation, but, while Catholicism views good works, 
with certain limitations, as meritorious of eternal 
salvation, Protestantism denies that the stand- 
point of merit is at all valid in the Christian life. 

I. The Je-wish and Hellenistic doctrine of merit. 
— The conception of the merit of good works and 
the demerit of disobedience was inherited by 
Christianity and Judaism. It does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the prophetic religion of 
Israel. While the prophetic religion is, above all 
things, ethical, and its demand is for righteous- 
ness, the point of view under which right conduct 
is regarded is, in the first place, rather that of 
loyalty to Jahweh than that of the accumulation 
of merit and demerit, and the consequent hope of 
reward and fear of punishment. Typical of the 
prophetic attitude to the subject is such a sentence 
as hlic 6® ‘ He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is 
good : and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Nevertheless, there is 
always the idea in reserve of a judgment by which 
evU-doers are to he cut off ; and in such a passage 
as Is 1’®^' the alternative of reward for obedience 
and punishment for disobedience is very clearly 
propounded (cf. also 3'“'-). 

With the codification of the prophetic morality 
in the Law, however, the standpoint of merit 
became much more clearly defined. In Dt 27-29, 
e.g., the whole duty of religion is brought under 
the heads of the blessing which rewards obedience 
to the divine commandments and of the curse 
which follows disobedience. In Dt 6“ 24^^ also is 
found the important idea of a ‘ righteousness before 
God’ established by the performance of the pre- 
cepts. Prophecy after the establishment of the 
Law tends more and more to be conformed to the 
legal standpoint. The general idea of reward and 
punishment is applied in a very atomistic way to 
the individual by Ezekiel (of. 18*'^^; other 
notable passages of a similar general tendency in 
later prophecy are Is 66'^’®, Mai 3’-4^). 

The practical way in which the motives of the 
hope of reward and fear of punishment operated in 
the post-Exilic legalism can be studied in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus (ef. Pr 19''^, Sir 12'®- 29''“-). It 
should be noted, however, that so far there is no 
idea of rewards or punishments in a future life. 
The life after death is conceived in all the earlier 
stages of the Jewish religion as without moral dis- 
tinction. In the further development of religion 
during the Greek period, however, moral distinc- 
tions are extended into the next life, while in the 
Palestinian Judaism antagonistic to Greek influ- 
ence the scribes further developed the preceding 
legalism into a complete formalism. 

In this formalism the different moral duties are 
regarded in great detail and in separation from 
one another. The moral task is not viewed as a 
whole, but as the sum of single observances. The 
duties of fasting, prayer, and almsgiving are 
especially prominent. Keward varies precisely as 
performance : 

‘He who porlonns one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate ; and he who commits_one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser ’ (Pirgi AbhOth, iv. 16, ed. O. Taylor*, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 69). 

The reward is partly present, partly future; 
where this ivorld fails fully to reward or punish, 
the next world redresses the balance. 

The result of this atomistic conception of moral 
duties is to give great prominence to the external 
and ceremonial duties. It leads naturally to that 
idea of rigliteousness by works which was so pre- 
valent in Pharisaic circles in NT times. 

Life under the Law was certainly not wholly 
formalism and externalism. Examples of retd 
heart religion were still to be found among the J ews 
of this time. C. G. Montefiore rightly insists that 
the tendency to formalism represents only one 
aspect of the later Judaism, and that it is not fair 
to judge it by this aspect alone (see Origin and 
Growth of Beligion as illustrated hy the Beligion of 
the Ancient Hebrews [HL], London, 1897, lect. ix.). 
The same truth is emphasized by G. Dalman in his 
Worte Jesu (Eng. tr.. The Words of Jesus, 
Edinburgh, 1902). 

_ Nevertheless, the formalistic aspect of _ the re- 
ligion of the scribes must here be emphasized, for 
the follovving reasons : (1) it distinguishes it from 
the earlier prophetic stages of the prophetic re- 
ligion of Israel; (2) it explains the protest of the 
NT against the religion of the scribes ; (3) it still 
influences the Homan Catholic conception of merit. 

‘ Just becMise the catechisine for the elementary schools 
adduce pass.igc3 like Dn [jicj, To 128 for the Uoman Catholic 
doctrine of good works, we must go back to the religion of 
Judaism ’ (K Thiemo, in PRE^ xxi. 110). 


A brief glance at Hellenistic Judaism of tha 
same period will conclude this part of our survey 
The morality of the book of Wisdom and of Philo 
combines with the Jewish idea of obedience to the 
Law Plato’s philosophical doctrine of virtue. On 
the subject of moral retribution Wisdom remains 
practically one -with the earlier Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo, however, further distinguishes himself both 
from the Wisdom literature and from the teaching 
of the scribes by avoiding the principle of ‘ atomism? 
and carrying back all virtues to one root, love or 
faith. The punishmentof sin, moreover, heregarda 
as a living death, the reward of virtue as com- 
munion with God (see J. Drummond, art. ‘Philo,’ 
in HDB V. 207). 

As regards the views of educated paganism, 
when Christianity came into being, the doctrine of 
Plato was a formative influence. 


Plato ‘in several dialogues expresses the thought that a 
Judgment upon all souls takes place at death, at which they 
receive, leoTa tIjv of I'ov (Phcedo, lis E), both the reward for their 
good and the punishment for their evil deeds (Rep. x. Cllfl., 
Gorg. 623 fl., Phcedo, 113 f.). Here, however, the mere concep- 
tion of merit is overlaid by the other, that he who strives alter 
righteousness and virtue seeks o/ioioCoJoi Be^, and therefore 
will not be overlooked by God (Rep. x. 613 A B) ' (J. Kunze, in 
PRE'i XX. 601). 

The last thoughts carry us beyond the sphere of 
the doctrine of merit. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that in paganism, as well as in Judaism, 
the view that regards God above all things as a 
rewarder of good and evil, and tends to review 
His relation to men under legal analogies, was tlie 
dominant and most usual religious theoy. The 
total position of things is well summed up by 
Schultz in SIC Ixvii. 9 : 


‘When Christianity entered the world and found its first ex- 
pression in the dominant Jewish circles, ns well as among the 
spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a divine repayment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a eelf-evidcnt 
axiom. A different relation of man to God, now that the 
prophetic type of religion had ceased to be influential, wM not 
in general imaginable. With faith in God as the representative 
of the moral order of the world, there appeared to be evidently 
given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

2 . The doctrine of the NT. — The teaching of 
Jesus links itself on to that of the OT prophets, 
and also to that better side of the later Judaism 
upon Avhich Montefiore and Dalman insist. It is, 
in the first place, essentially ethico-religious; 
religion and morality are completely blended in it. 
Jesus demands of His disciples an absolute con- 
formity Avith the AviU of Goa (Mt S'*®), a 
ness better than that of the scribes (5®“). Witliout 
this none can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(7“). This better righteousness is, hoAveyer, not 
to be attained by a closer conformity to the Laiv. 
Jesus further teaches that the only true righteous- 
ness is heart righteousness ; that, apart from a 
right motive, outward conformity to the naiv is 
Avorthless. Again, the idea of God as the hat ler, 
so central in His teaching, is the very antithesis 
of and makes impossible a legal conception o' . 
relation of man to God. The righteousness 
Jesus demands is, therefore, in the end just 
spirit of Bonship, energizing in the imitation o 
Father (fi'*®). , 

While thus rejecting the legalism of the scnoe®, 
Jesus employs in His ethical teaching 
ideas of reAvard and punishment. That , ‘j 

ness shall be reAvarded and {qu otc 1. 

He reiterates again and agam (Mt 5 • 6 . . '1 

He speaks once (unless it be j not 

‘good works’ (u/iwvTct xoXA ?/>7a,Mt 6 ); ho ^ 

rl^rove the question : ‘ What shall y® 
may inherit eternal life ? ’ (Mk 10 ) ; m 
moreover, He points the asker to of 

the commandments. Cf. , further, the t - 
the parables of the faithful and unfaithful serv a 
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(Mt and of the talents (25’**^‘)> and observe 

again the principle expressed in Mk 4“. 

The principle of merit, therefore, occupies a 
somewhat ambiguous position in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand, there are fundamental 
doctrines which appear to leave no room for it ; 
on the other, we find in places a general recogni- 
tion of it. The position of things in the NT as a 
whole is much the same. 

The rest of the NT corresponds exactly in its 
ethical demands with the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self. The necessity of righteousness is absolute, 
alike for the Jewish Christianity of the Epistle 
of James and the anti- Jewish Christianity of Paul, 
as well as for tlie other NT writers (cf. Ja 
Gal Eph 6°, 1 Jn esp. v.®). Through- 

out the NT also the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is fundamental, though not so dominant as it 
is in the teaching of Jesus. The idea of retribu- 
tion according to works is also generally prevalent. 
Paul, indeed, in the most important cycle of his 
teaching — that upon justification — appears to ex- 
clude the principle of merit altogether. Justifica- 
tion is by faith alone : by the works of the Law 
no man can be justified (Ro 3®® 4®, Gal 2’“ 3“ ; 
observe especially the direct exclusion, in so many 
words, of the principle of merit in Ro Yet 
the Apostle teaches also that reward and punish- 
ment are according to men’s works ; and he regards 
this doctrine as axiomatic, feeling himself here on 
common ground not only -with the Jews, but- also 
with the Grieco-Roman world (Ro 2®'^' ; cf., further, 
2 Co 6W 9®, Gal 6®, 2 Th 1®, and also Col 3®’*, Eph 
6®. 1 Ti4», 2Ti 4»). 

Even more prominent is the doctrine of retribu- 
tion according to works in the Apocalypsr', and the 
Epistles of James, 1 Peter, and to the Hebrews 
(cf. Rev 2w-»> 3®- «• etc., Ja 3'® 4'®, 1 P 1®- ” etc.. 
He 10®® 12®). The current idea of retribu- 

tion is therefore almost universal in the NT, 
though, as Schultz says (on, cit. p. 13), 'without 
^stematio development.’ Only in the Gospel and 
Epistles of John is it almost wanting. The reason 
for this is assigned by Schultz as follows : 

‘At bottom there la no room for it. The true life work, 
which the community elect of God performs, is heliel in the 
Son of God, and in this belief eternal life is already given, as 
possession and as hope ’ (p. 13). 

Here, then, enters a problem which the NT 
writers do not themselves seem to have felt much. 
■What is the relation of the doctrine of retribution, 
which the NT has in common with the current 
thought of its age, to the specifically Christian 
ideas, such as those of the Divine Fatherhood, or 
of justification by faith ! This is a problem whose 
full significance was later to be brought to light. 
"We may, however, refer here to the pas.'^ages in 
the NT which suggest the limitations -with which 
the doctrine of retribution is to bo taken. 

To berin with Jesus Himself, when He describes, 
as He often does, the relation of God to men by 
comparing it to that of a master and his household 
servants (of. Mt 24*®°'- 25*“®-, Lk 17®), He thereby 
does away ivith the idea of merit and reward in the 
strict sense. 

•The Ecrvant in the sense of antiquity can acquire no merit. 
He is SoCXov ixptTor, even when he lias dono all he should (Lie 
i7®). Hia master can reward him, but that remains at bottom 
an act of good pleasure ' (Schultz, p, 16). 

In the one instance where Jesus actually does 
speak of paid labourers, and so leaves the way 
open for the strict idea of reward according to 
merit. He emphasizes by contrast the truth that 
God will not bo bound by this rule, but reserves to 
Himself the right of graciously transcending it 
(Mt 20''-). 

Finally, Jesus opens out the view of a reward 
which belongs rather to the personality revealed 
in the work than to the performance as such. 


‘Only where the tree is good, can the fruit bo good (lit 1213 
1333). It is the conduct of life, the irpofiv, which is recognized 
and rewarded in the individual deeds ’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

Paul, again, suggests a reconciliation between 
the idea of justification by faith and judgment 
according to works in the conception of good 
works as the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5®®'-). 

‘ Where Justification is, there is also tho gilt of the Spirit, 
and therefore also good works. Thus the verdict of present 
justification and of the future judgment must coincide ’ (R. S. 
Pranks, Man, Sin, and Salcation, London and Edinburgh, 
1903, p. 128 f.). 

Again, in Eph 2®'*® good works appear not as a 
condition, but as a result, of salvation. ‘Some- 
times, however, the ethical interest so predominates 
that Paul even comes to represent future salvation 
as conditional on perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence’ (ib. p. 129). Cf. Ro 8*®, 1 Co 9®* =®, Ph 3®'** 
with exposition given by Franks (tb. ). 

Finally, we may take into account the recession 
of the idea of retribution in the Johannine writ- 
ings, which has already been noticed. The tendency 
in the NT, at any rate in the most important 
parts of it, is in general to limit the principle of 
merit and retribution in favour of tho doctrines of 
grace. But it must he admitted that such limita- 
tion is by no means universal or absolute (it is least 
observable in the minor NT writers) ; and there 
remains, therefore, a fundamental antinomy in the 
Christian religion, ns originally stated, which 
theology is called upon to solve. How difficult 
the task is, the history of doctrine reveals. 

3. The doctrine of merit in the Christian Church. 
— We begin with primitive Gentile Christianity, 
and note that the whole cycle of Christian ideas by 
no means passed over eg^ually to the Gentile Christ- 
ians — what they received was naturally condi- 
tioned by their previous prejiaration. As to tho 
necessity of good works, we find an intense moral 
earnestness in primitive Gentile Christianity. 
But, further, the idea of the twofold retribution 
according to works (reward or punishment) was 
familiar to the whole Grmoo-Roman world ; hence 
this element of NT doctrine was easily assimilated, 
and, indeed, emphasized in more than its proper 
proportion, so much so that we have to recognize 
in the early Christian Church a return to a great 
extent to the Jewish doctrine of works. The 
doctrines, on the other hand, which should have 
prevented this return, such as, above all, the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, found 
but little receptivity awaiting them. Hence the 
doctrine of good works in the Apostolic Fathers is 
very similar to that of tlie Jewish Rabbis. Christ- 
ianity appears as a new law, and eternal life as 
the reward of keeping it. Just as in later Judaism, 
stress is especially laid on the merit of fasting and 
almsgiving. Cf. S Clem. xvi. 4 (almsgivinjv be- 
comes a mitigation of sin) ; Bam. xi.x. ; 2 Clem. 
iii. 3 f., viii. 4-6, ix. 5 ; Hernias, Sim. IX. 
xxviii. 5, X. ii. 4. We actually find already the 
idea of a work of supererogation (Hermas, Sim. v, 
iii. 3: *If thou doest a good work beyond the 
commandment of God, thoii shalt win for thyself 
more abundant gloi-y ’). 

In the Greek Fathers this line of thought con- 
tinues, side by side, indeed, with the idea of grace, 
with whicli, however, it is never properly cor- 
related. A more important and characteristic de- 
velopment belongs to Western theology, and begins 
with Tertnllian. Himself a jurist, he gave to the 
doctrine of good works an essentially juristic 
stamp, which it ha.s never lost in Latin Catholic- 
ism. A tj'pical sentence Ls : 

* A good deed has God as its debtor, just ns also nn ci-il one, 
because a judge is n revrardcr of every cause ’ (de Pccn. 2). 
Tertuliian, in fact, loolcs upon the wliole life 
of the Christian after baptism ns strictly a 
life under the Law, its motives hope of reward 
and fear of punishment, and the result deter- 
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mined purely according to legal standards. All 
good works are in general meritorious ; merit, 
liowever, in a peculiar sense attaches to such as go 
beyond the strict demands of God — e.g., fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Ketribution is 
strictly according to merit {Scorp. vi., de Pat. x., 
ad Scap, iv,). 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them with the idea of divine grace — a work com- 
pleted by Augustine. The latter still maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works establish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform good works, so 
that all our merits are God’s gifts, and, when God 
croivns our merits, He crowns in reality simply His 
own gifts (Ench, cvii., Ep. cxciv. 19). 

The teaching of Augustine is systematized and 
modified by the mediaeval schoolmen. The idea 
that eternal salvation must bo merited by good 
works is common to them all. Baptismal grace 
simply puts men into a condition to win merit. 
Works are not properly meritorious unless done 
from an inner principle of love (caritas), which is 
infused in the heart by the Spirit of God. Alex- 
ander of Hales, however, modified this doctrine by 
distinguishing between two degrees of merit, 
‘meritum de congruo’ and ‘meritum decondigno,’ 
and two degrees of grace, ‘gratia gratis data,’ 
general OTace, and ‘ gratia gratum faciens,’ saving 
grace. He further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
condi^o,’ or merit to which God owes a reward in 
strict justice, is possible only by the help of saving 

t race, ‘ meritum da congruo,’ which God rewards 
ecause His mercy goes beyond strict justice, is 
possible by the help of general grace. In this way 
even the first grace can be merited (F. Loofs, Dog- 
mengeschichte*, Halle, 1906, m 544 f.). Thomas 
Aquinas was more cautious. He denied the possi- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘ de con- 
gruo ’ ; so far as it proceeds from grace, it is ‘ de 
condigno ’ (i6. p. 549 f . ). Duns Sootus taught that 
‘ meritum de congruo ’ was possible to a man ‘ in 
puris naturalibus’ according to God’s ‘potentia 
absoluta,’ not, however, according to his ‘poten- 
tia ordinata’ {ib. p. 596 f.). Finally, the Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel Biel, tlie disciple of William of Occam, 
taught without hesitation that ho who does what 
is in him can merit ‘ de congruo ’ the grace which 
enables him ‘ de condigno ’ to merit salvation (ib. 
p. 615). It is from this point that the Keformation 
antithesis to the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, returning to Paul’s 
principle of justification by faith, declares that 
the doctrine that salvation can be merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operation of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
to the pure gospel. 

We ought to notice that Luther’s point of view 
is not altogether without parallel in the Middle 
Agea Above all others Bernard of Clairvaux pre- 
sents simOar thoughts. 

‘He 13 foolish and mad, whoever he bo that truata in any 
merits of hia life, who trusts in any reiigion or wisdom but only 
humility ’ (de Diversis, sermo xxvl. 1 ; other passages are given 
in A. Hitschl, Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, u, Eng. tr„ 
p. 99). 

Luther, however, elevated what was thus occa- 
sionally expressed in the Middle Ages as a devo- 
tional point of view into the central doctrine of the 
faith. This teaching, in its ultimate form — there 
^vere_many stages of development — is that salva- 
tion is by faith alone. Works are not the condition 
of righteousness, but righteousness received as a 
divine gift by faith is the condition of good works. 
Faith works by love, and its natural fruits are 
good works. 

In opposition to Luther’s view the Roman Catho- 


lic Church at the Council of Trent stamped ivith its 
approval the mediaeval doctrines of good works (sea 
sess. vi. can. 32). R. Bellarmine briefly sums up 
the Roman Catholic point of view when he says • 
‘ The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorious, aud 
that not merely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself’ [de Justijicatione, v. 1 [Bisnufa- 
Hones, Ingolstadt, 1588-93, vol. iii.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, completely agrees -with the position of 
Luther, as expressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of good works. If they were not to be 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
hlelanchthon used phrases which were thought to 
imply that good works, though not the ground of 
justification, were nevertheless a causa sine qua 
non of our acceptance ivith God. To this mode of 
expression Luther objected, as good works are the 
conset^uence, and in no sense the condition, of jus- 
tification. Agricola, a pupil of his, went further, 
and taught that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, the believer being not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepted for Christ’s sake apart 
from any works of his orvn. Luther denounced this 
view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a means of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the ivill of God as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Systematic The- 
ology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

The controversy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at Wittenberg, who had also been a pupil 
of Luther and Melanohthon. Major was accused 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jus- 
tification, but denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary as meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary as fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the sinner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon as he believed, but taught that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
faith. N. von Amsdorf, his chief opponent, taught, 
on the other hand, that, though the statement that 
good works were necessary to salvation might be 
true in a general way, it was misleading. Good 
works are necessary to sanctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper sense, which is identical 
with justification. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation (op. 
cit, p, 239 f.). , 

These controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are necessary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to be shown how necessary it is to exercise 
themselves towards God in good works, but also 
how necessary it is to avoid all thought of good 
works in the matter of justification. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in CliMt mu 
consist with intentional or wilful sin _(cf. F . C. Fp*- 
tome, ed. Leipzig, 1857, ix., ‘ de Bonis 

'The Fornima of Concord closes the history of the 
doctrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics, it 
remains now only to notice that, since the Formula 
was composed, the whole question of the place o 
good works in Christianity has passed into ^ nej. 
phase. The essentially ethical character of modem 
Protestant theology, with its emphasis on t 
teaching of the OT prophets, and still more on t 
of Christ, makes the question whether Rood worw 
are necessary to salvation seem alrnost absmd. 
the same time, in the sense in which the Form 
of Concord denies that good works dre necessaiy 
salvation, modem Protestant theology is absolu y 
at one with it. It repudiates the Roman Lat 
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conception of salvation by merit, and views good 
works, in essential agreement with the prophets, 
with Christ, and with Luther, as the expression of 
the filial attitude towards God. 

There is, however, a powerful tendency not 
simply to deny the applicability of the category of 
merit to the matter of justification, but to regard 
it as a complete intruder in the domain of Christian 
theoloCT. Justification by faith is regarded by 
Kitschl not as an alternative to justification by 
works, coming in in view of the failure of the latter, 
but as from the first the only method of salvation. 
The consequence of this view is an attempt to re- 
move from theology the conception of the reward 
of good works in any other sense than that of their 
immanent fruition. The Pauline doctrine of two- 
fold retribution is regarded simply as a remnant 
of Pharisaism or as a dialectic concession to his 
Jewish opponents (cf. Ritschl, Jtechifertigung 
tind Versohnung, ii. 319 ; also W. Beyschlag, NT 
Thcot., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 179 ; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der nmtestamentl. ThcoL, 
Freiburg i. B., 1896-97, ii. 129). Our Lord’s use of 
the category of reward is regarded as merely popu- 
lar and not fitted to be the basis of a theological 
statement (cf. Holtzmann, i. 192 f.). 

The question is really that of the rights of 
‘natural theolo^’ within the Christian religion. 
The doctrine of twofold retribution has always 
been regarded as one of the pillars of a natural 
theology. Ritschl, however, regards the whole of 
the traaitional natural theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of a twofold retribution, as due to 
the Hollenization of Christianity, and as being no 
proper part of Christian theology (cf. Bechtferti- 
gung und Versohnung, iii. 24 f., Eng. tr., p. 260 f., 
also ii. 318 f.), maintaining that the doctrine of 
twofold retribution, in a word, is JeMush or Greek 
but not Christian. The Ritsoldian doctrine on this 
point has been by no means generally accepted. 
Many would still agree with C. Gore when, com- 
menting on Ro 2*®, he speaks of natural religion 
as the necessary and essential basis of all evan- 
gelical teaching (The Epistle to the Romans, London, 
1899, i. 108 f.). It must, however, be admitted 
that the co-existence in the NT of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according 
to works remains one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion, of which, if the Ritschliau posi- 
tion be refused, no satisfactory synthesis has yet 
been attained. And, further, Ritschl is surely 
right when he says that ‘ the rubric of good works 
is unsuitable as a comprehensive designation of 
the ethical side of Christianity’ (iii. 627, Eng. tr., 
p. 663). The phrase ‘good Avorks’ suggests just 
that Pharisaic atomism Avhich is the very opposite 
of the tcacliing of Christ, and, while employed in 
the NT like many other phrases derived from 
JoAvish thought, it is not one in AA’hich the specific 
genius of Christianity comes out, but rather one in 
connexion AAuth whicn there is a perpetual danger 
of a reversion to a loAver stage of religion. 

LrrKRATtniB.— Tho usual Biblical Theologies ond Histories of 
Dogma; also the great systematic theological works, among 
wmcii A. Ritschl’s Rtchifertigung iwid Bonn, 

1SS9, is specially important (Eng. tr,, JusiiAcaiion end Recon- 
ciliationt vol, i., Edinburgh, 1872, vol. lii.^, do. 1002, voi. Ii. still 
untranslated). The great roono^aph on meilt Is H. Schultz, 
‘Der sittiiche BegriCt dcs Verdienstes und seine Aufwendung 
nuf das Verstiin^iss dcs Werkea Christ!,' In SK Ixadl, (1^4] 
7-60, 245-813, 445-668. Bee nlsolartt. ‘Verdionst* and ‘ Werke, 
guto,’ in PRE^. ROBEET S. FRANKS. 

MERLIN. — The name Merlin is a modification, 
first found in its Latinized form Merlinus, of the 
■Welsh Myrddin or Merddin. That the latter form 
in Welsh is not a mere orthographical variant of 
tho former is shoAvn hy n line of the poet Dafydd 
ah Gwilym (middle 14th cent.), Avhich attests the 
pronunciation Avith c in the first syllable. In 


mediffival romance Merl'm played a prominent 
part, in close conjunction Avith the Arthurian 
legend, as a prophet and as a magician. In the 
earliest references which Ave have to him in Welsh 
literature he appears as a hard, while, later, he is 
represented in Welsh and other prophetic litera- 
ture as a seer, until finally, in the Merlin romances, 
his character as a magician predominates. The 
origin of the name Myrddin or Merddin is un- 
certain, and it is only by accident that it has be- 
come identical Ai-ith the second element of Caer 
Fyrddin, the Welsh name for Carmarthen, since, 
in that name, Myrddin (in its mutated form Fyrd- 
din) is the later phonetic equivalent of the Celtic 
Mori-dunon (‘the fortress near the sea’). The 
reason for the substitution of I for dd (=8oft th) in 
the Latin and other forms of the name is uncertain. 
Probably it was due to the absence of the soft 
sound of th from these languages, and the conse- 
quent necessity for substituting for it some other 
sound, but it is not clear why that sound should 
have been 1. As for the deriA’ation of the name, 
it may be stated that there is one obstacle, and 
that a doubtful one, to its derivation from the 
Latin Martinns. This should give Mertbin (Avitb 
bard <A), but there is a bare possibility that this 
form mi^t change to Merddin, in accordance 
with a ‘welsh sound-change of th to dd Avhicb 
operated in certain Avords, but which was arrested 
before it afi’ected all instances of rth. There is 
probably an instance of this sound-change in the 
lace-name Gogerddan, in Cardiganshire, which 
oubtless stands for * Gogerthan,’ another form of 
‘Gogarthan,’ a diminutive of Gogarth (‘an emi- 
nence’). This derivation of Merddin is only a 
possibility; but, if it is sound, itis justconceiA’able 
that some of the early legends of Merlin contain 
distorted accounts of St. Martin, to whom St. 
Ninian is said to have dedicated the clmrcb called 
Candida Casa or Wbitbom. A magician called 
Melinns is mentioned in the Vita Fatricii of 
Jocelyn (x. 79, ed. AS, li Mar. [1865] 556), AA'ritten 
in the 12th cent., but whether or not the name 
stands for Merlinus is uncertain ; in the Vita 
Fatricii Avhich is ascribed to Bede, though more 
probably by MeUanius Probus (ed. J. Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorum . . . Eibcmiw, Louvain, 1645-47, 
ii. 51-63), he is called Looms. It is interesting to 
note that Adamnan in his Life of St. Cohmba 
makes no mention of Merlin. 

I. Merlin in "Welsh legend. — So far as the 
earliest allusions to Merlin in purely Welsh litera- 
ture are concerned, it is clear that his name be- 
longed to the same legendary zone as the majority 
of the heroes and saints commemorated in carR' 
Welsh literature and included in early Welsh 
genealogies, namely to that of the ‘ Men of the 
North,’ who are represented as having come into- 
Wales from Northern Britain, more especially 
from the region of the Clyde and the Forth. This 
is the zone, e.g., of Cunedda Wledjg, Urien Rheged 
and his son OAvain, of St. Kentigem (the patron 
saint of GlasgOAV and of St. Asami), CaAV, Rhyd- 
derch Hael, GAvenddolen, Cynon ap Clydno Eiddin, 
and of Arthur himself. The ddbris of the ancient 
British legendary cycle is to be found in Nennius, 
a-s well as in poems of the Black Book of Carmar- 
then, the Book of Ancirin, the Book of Taliessin, 
and the Fed Book of Hergest, Avhile fragments of 
the same cycle may bo detected in the Mabinogion, 
tlio Triads, and the Bruts. It is in the Book of 
Ancirin, a MS of tho 13th cent., hut containing 
much older material, that the first reference to 
Merlin by name occurs in "tVelsh literature, in the 
phrase ‘ he defended the fair song of Jlirdyn,’ the 
form ‘ Mirdyn ’ in this passage bein" undoubtedly 
a A-ariant for ‘Myrdin,’ the medimval Weldi 
equivalent of the Myrddin of later Welsh. 
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mined purely according to legal standards. All 
good -works are in general meritorious; merit, 
however, in a peculiar sense attaches to such as go 
beyond the strict demands of God — e.y., fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Retribution is 
strictly according to merit {Scarp, vi., de Pat. x., 
ad Scap, iv.). 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them -vvith the idea of divine grace— a work com- 
pleted by Augustine. The latter still maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works establish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform good works, so 
that all our merits are God’s gifts, and, when God 
cro-wns our merits, He crowns in reality simply His 
own gifts (Ench. cvii., Ep. cxciv. 19). 

The teaching of Augustine is systematized and 
modified by the mediaeval schoolmen. The idea 
that eternal salvation must be merited by good 
works is common to them all. Baptismal grace 
simply puts men into a condition to win merit. 
Works are not properly meritorious unless done 
from an inner principle of love (caritas), which is 
infused in the heart by the Spirit of God. Alex- 
ander of Hales, however, modified this doctrine by 
distinguishing between two degrees of merit, 

‘ meritum de congmo ’ and ‘ meritum de condigno,’ 
and two degrees of grace, ‘gratia gratis data,’ 
general mace, and ‘ gratia gratum faciens,’ saving 
grace. He further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
condigno,’ or merit to which God owes a reward in 
strict justice, is possible only by the help of saving 
grace, ‘ meritum de congruo,’ which God rewards 
because His mercy goes beyond strict justice, is 
possible by the help of general grace. In this way 
oven the first grace can be merited (F. Loofs, Dog- 
mengeschichte*, Halle, 1906, p, 544 f.). Thomas 
Aquinas was more cautious. He denied the possi- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘ de con- 
gruo ’ ; so far as it proceeds from grace, it is ‘ de 
condigno’ {ib. p. 549 f.). Duns Scotus taught that 
‘ meritum de congruo ’ was possible to a man ‘ in 
puris naturalibus’ according to God’s ‘potentia 
absolute,’ not,^ however, according to his ‘ poten- 
tia ordinata’ {ib. p. 596 f.). Finally, the Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel Biel, the disciple of William of Occam, 
taught without hesitation that he who does what 
is in him can merit ‘ de congruo’ the grace which 
enables him ‘ de condigno ’ to merit salvation {ib. 
p. 615). It is from this point that the Reformation 
antithesis to the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, returning to Paul’s 
principle of justification by faith, declares that 
the doctrine that salvation can be merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operation of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
to the pure gospel. 

We ought to notice that Luther’s point of view 
is not altogether without parallel in the Middle 
Ages. Above all others Bernard of Clairvaux pre- 
sents similar thoughts. 

‘He is foolish and mad, whoever he be that trusts in any 
merits of his life, who trusts in any religion or wisdom hut only 
humility ’ (de Diversia, sermo xxvi. 1 ; other passages are given 
in A. Kitschl, Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, i., Eng. tr., 
p. 99). 

_ Luther, however, elevated what was thus occa- 
sionally expressed in the Middle Ages as a devo- 
tional point of view into the central doctrine of the 
faith. This teaching, in its ultimate form — there 
were many stages or development — is that salva- 
tion is by faith alone. Works are not the condition 
of righteousness, but righteousness received as a 
divine gift by faith is the condition of good works. 
Faith works by love, and its natural fruits are 
good works. 

In opposition to Luther’s view the Roman Catho- i 


he Church at the Council of Trent stamped ivith its 
approval the mediseval doctrines of good works (sea 
sess. vi. can. 32). R. BeUarmine briefly sums up 
the Roman Catholic point of view when he says • 
‘ The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorious, and 
that not merely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself’ {de Justificatione, v. 1 [Dkputa- 
Hones, Ingolstadt, 1588-93, vol. iii.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, completely agrees with the position of 
Luther, as expressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of good works. If they were not to be 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
Melanchthon used phrases which were thought to 
imply that good works, though not the ground of 
justification, were nevertheless a causa sine qua 
non of our acceptance -with God. To this mode of 
expression Luther objected, as good works are the 
consequence, and in no sense the condition, of jus- 
tification. Agricola, a pupil of his, went further, 
and taught that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, the believer being not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepted for Christ’s sake apart 
from any works of his own. Luther denounced this 
■view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a means of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the will of God” as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Systematic The- 
ology, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

The controversy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at Wittenberg, who had also been a pupil 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Major was accused 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jus- 
tification, bub denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary as meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary as fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the sinner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon as he believed, but taught that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
faith. N. von Amsdorf, his chief opponent, taught, 
on the other hand, that, though the statement that 
good works were necessary to salvation might be 
true in a general way, it was misleading. Good 
works are necessary to sanctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper sense, which is identical 
■with justification. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation (op. 
cit. p. 239 f.). 

These controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are necessary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to be shown how necessary it is to exercise 
themselves towards God in good works, but also 
how necessary it is to avoid all thought of goon 
works in the matter of justification. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in Christ can 
consist with intentional or wilful sin E- 
tome, ed. Leipzig, 1857, ix., ‘ de Bonis Openbus ). 

The Formula of Concord closes the history or tno 
doctrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics, it 
remains now only to notice that, since the Formal 
was composed, the whole question of the place o 
good works in Christianity has passed mw ® ne 
phase. The essentially ethical oharacter of 
Protestant theology, with its emphasis on 
teaching of the OT prophets, and still more on that 
of Christ, makes the question whether 9°°“ 
are necessary to salvation seem almost ,. 

the same time, in the sense in which the Foot 
of Concord denies that good works 
salvation, modem Protestant theolo^ is 
at one -with it. It repudiates the Roman Catn 
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and Castell Collwyn in Radnorshire, together with 
the rivers Taradyr, Mynwy (the Monnow), _Mach- 
afwy, and Teifi, while there are also allusions to 
certain famous battles of early Welsh history, 
which are prohahly taken from some current 
hardic list of such battles. 

In the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) there is a 
similar prophetic poem (but without any account 
of tlie Myrddin legend itself), put into the mouth 
of Myrdain under the title Arymes Prydcin Fawr 
(‘The Prophecy of Great Britain’). The events 
which are foretold are similar in character to 
those of the Afalhnau and Hoianau. There are 
other poems in the MS which, without expressly 
mentioning Myrddin, are clearly cognate with the 
Myrddin poems already mentioned. 

In the Red Book of Sergest (14th cent.) there 
are two poems which have clear links of affinity 
with the Afallenau and Hoianau, but which may 
have been composed later. Th^ undoubtedly 
belong, like the latter, to the Welsh Myrddin 
tradition. These two poems are (1) Kgvoessi 
Myrdin a Gwendyd y chwaer, ‘ The Conversation 
of Myrddin with his sister Gwenddydd,’ and (2) 
Gwasgarqerd Vyrdin yn y bed, ‘ The Dlflused Song 
of Myrddin in the grave.’ Though there are allu- 
sions which make it clear that their ivriters were 
familiar with the legend of the Northern Myrddin, 
Myrddin in these poems is little else than the 
instrument of prophecy. It may be of interest to 
note that a common feature of the Myrddin and 
other prophecies of the Middle Ages was an 
expectation of the return of the princes Cynan and 
Cadwaladr to life, in order to lead jointly the 
Welsh forces to victory over the English. 

It is in the Ayaoem poem that the term Llallogan, 
already mentioned, occurs. Though this word is 
doubtless in origin a proper name, yet W. 0. 
Pughe (Nat, Diet, of the Welsh Langr, Denbigh, 
1832, s.v.) interpreted both it ana Uallawg as 
meaning ‘ twin brother.’ It is not improbable that 
the term was misunderstood in this sense, even by 
the author of the Kyvoessi, since he makes Gwend- 
dydd speak of ‘ my llallogan Myrddin,’ while the 
term llallawg, as a synonym for llallogan, is doubt- 
less invented from it by analogy. In the original 
narrative on which the Kyvoessi poem was based, 
Llallogan was doubtless a proper name, as it is in 
the Life of St. Kentigern, in the passage ‘ in curia 
eius(Kodarci) (erat) homo fatuusvocabuloLaloicen,’ 
and it is this Laloicen that is identified in the 
Scotichronicon (iii. 31 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 
1759), as in the Kyvoessi poem, with Merlin. Poems 
xix., XX., and xxi. of the Red Book of Hergest (in 
Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales) clearly belong 
to the same cycle as the preceding. 

Occasional references to Myrddin are found in 
the Welsh poets of the Gododin period (A.D. 
1100-1300), ns, e.g,, in Cynddelw’s Elegy to Owain 
Gwynedd (Myvyrian Archaiology of Waled‘, 
Denbigh, 1870, p. 152*), where the poet says that 
Owain was ‘ fairer than Myrddin,’ Givynfardd 
Brycheiniog, too {ib. p. 193*’), speaks of the Lord 
Rhys of Deheubarth (S. Wales) ns having been 
prophesied by Myrddin. Elidr Sais {ib. pp. 243*, 
244®) refers to hfyrddin’s brilliancy in song, and 
likewise Gwilym Ddu o Arfon {ib. p. 277*) speaks 
of ‘ the excellent Myrddin of the stock of ileircnion.’ 
The poet Sofny-n, also, in an elegy on lorwerth 
Gyrriog, compares the dead bard to Myrddin {ib. 
334*’). Further, a cynical and sarcastic poet, 
adog Divygraig, satirizes tlie Afallenau in one 
of his poems called Duchan i Ferch (‘A Satire on a 
Woman’). In Dafydd ah Gwilym (poem xxviii.) 
there is an echo of the fame of Myrddin as a 

E oetic lover, while in poem xlvii. he is said ‘to 
ave made with the craftsmanship of love a honse 
of glass about a mistress.’ The few other aUnsions 


to Myrddin in Dafydd ah Gwilym are unimportant. 
Later legend (see MS 162 in the Peniorth Collec- 
tion, now' in the National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, -written about 1600) associated Slyrddin with 
the Island of Bardsey, off the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire, and located his grave there (of. R. Higden, 
in Polychronicon [ed. T. Gale, Oxford, 1691, i. 
187]), and Giraldus Cambrensis may have had 
this legend in view’ when he spoke of Merlinus 
Celidonius’ grave (see below) as being shown near 
Nevyn in Carnarvonshire. 

That Wales was not -without an interest in the 
prophecies of the Sibyl, which are probably the 
prototypes of the Merlin and similar vaticinations, 
IS shown by the fact that MS 6 of the Peniarth 
Collection, belonging to the second quarter of the 
14th cent., contains a Welsh translation of the 
Sibylline prophecies, called Llyma Prophuydolyaeth 
Sibli doeth (‘ Here is the prophecy of the wise 
Sibyl’), based on the Be Sibillis of Isidore of 
Seville. This translation is also found in the 
Red Book of Hergest (cols. 671*-577), and in Peni- 
arth MS 14, jm. 45-57. The latter bears the title 
‘ The Sibyl’s Dream,’ and belongs to the middle of 
the 13th century. It differs both from the versions 
of Peniarth 5 and from the Red Book text. The 
popularity of prophecies in this and the subsequent 
century in Wales is further shown by the inclusion 
in Peniarth MS 3, written about 1300, of the 
Kyvoessi poem, together w’ith the Afallenau and 
Hoianau, while MS 20 of the same collection (15th 
cent.), by its inclusion of the same poem and the 
addition to it of a further prophetic extension, 
shows that this popularity continued. This is 
further proved by the fact that we find in the 
Cwtta Cyfanoydd, a MS written at varying dates 
from 1415 to 1456, copies of the Afallenau and 
Hoianau with the Gwasgargerd Vyrdin poem to- 
gether -with English prophecies by Bridlington, 
Bannister, Thomas of Erceldoune, and otliers. We 
find the Afallenau and Hoianau in Peniarth MS 
69, a MS of the first half of the 16th cent., while, 
in the latter half of that century and in the 17th, 
the Welsh Myrddin poems stiU continued to be 
copied, as we see from Llanstephan MS 41 (1610- 
30), now in the National Library of Wales. 

In the foregoing account the fortune of the 
Arderydd or Northern legend of Merlin, with the 
associated prophecies, has been traced. The 
Merlin thus depicted is sometimes called in Latin 
‘ Merlinus Silvestris,’ and in Welsh * Myrddin 
Wyllt’ (‘Merlin the Wild’); while another Latin 
name by wliich he is known is that of ‘ Merlinus 
Celidonius ’ or ‘ Caledonius,’ being so called in 
order to distinguish him from Merlinus Ambrosius, 
who is a creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, through 
the substitution of Merlinus for the Ambrosius of 
a narrative which Geoffrey found in Nennius. A 
later MS of the Annales Cambria;, in its account 
of the battle of Arderydd, rellects the Merlinus 
Silvestris tradition, in its addition to the original 
entry of the words * inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 
filinm Keidian; in quo hello Guendoleu cecidit: 
Merlinus insanus efiectus est.’ In keeping with 
the Northern conception of Merlin already men- 
tioned, hut also influenced by Gcofirey’s account in 
connexion with the name Laloicen, _ the Life of 
St. Kentigern {Scotichronicon, loc. cit.) refers to 
Merlin’s suffering in the words that are pnt into 
his mouth : ' Ego sura Christianus, licet tanti nomi- 
nis reus, olim Gnortigimi vates, Merlinus vocitatus 
in hac solitndine dira paticns fata,’ though the 
influence of Geoffrey is uere unmistakable in the 
reference to Vortigern. 

2 . The Vita Merlini. — This is a Latin hexameter 

oem, gi-vdng, in verses of_ considerable ease and 

uency, an account of Merlin’s life and adventures. 
Nearly aU -writers upon it have taken it, owing to 
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Since it is clear that the legend of ivlyrddin 
(Merlin), in its earlier developments, must have 
arisen on British soil and have been circulated in 
the ancient British tongue, it -will he of interest, 
before considering its later evolution in Latin and 
other non-Welsh sources, to review the forms in 
which we find it in the literature of Wales. Un- 
fortunately, the Welsh materials of the Merlin 
legend do not go further back than the 12th cent., 
but they doubtless embody more primitive features, 
though it is no longer easy to determine these 
elements -with certainty. The Myrddin legend 
owed its popularity in Wales, in the 12th cent, 
and later, to its convenience as a vehicle for the 
enunciation of prophecies as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Welsh in their struggle against the 
English. In this form of the legend Myrddin is 
represented as having, in the battle of Arderydd 
(often -wrongly -N-vritten Axdderyd), caused the 
death of the son of his sister (iwenddydd, who 
apparently was the wife of Rhydderch Hael, a 
prince of Strathclyde, who, in the battle in ques- 
tion, was the opponent of another Northern prmce, 
Gwenddolen, -with whoso court Myrddin as a poet 
appears to have been connected. According to 
this Welsh legend, smitten -with remorse, he flees 
in his fren^, under the pursuit of Rhydderch 
Hael and his hounds, to the Forest of Caledonia 
(Coed Celyddon), to which, in Welsh mediaeval 
legend, allusion was sometimes made as the home 
of sprites and departed spirits. In his flight the 
bard’s sole companion is a little pig, and with his 
companion he reaches the shelter of an apple-tree 
in the heart of the forest. Under this apple-tree 
he is represented as uttering prophecies concerning 
future events in the history of Wales. It would 
appear from some of Myrddin’s utterances that, 
in the course of his wanderings, communications 
were sometimes made to him by a female friend, 
who bears in Welsh the name Chwimbian or Chivi- 
plein, who is probably the original of the Vmane 
of the later Merlin romances. It is possible that, 
in earlier forms of the legend than those known 
to us from Welsh literature, this nymph or Egeria 
may have originally played a less shado-wy part 
than that which comes to -dew in Welsh 12th cent, 
legend, when the chief use of the Myrddin story 
was as a vehicle for encouraging vaticinations. It 
is noteworthy that in no part of early Welsh litera- 
ture, not even in the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
which was -written in the Priory of Carmarthen 
in the latter half of the 12th cent., is there any 
attempt to connect Myrddin -with Carmarthen (in 
Welsh, Caer Fyrddin), as was done by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Hence we may conclude that the 
story of the connexion of Merlin -with the North 
and with the battle of Arderydd — fought, according 
to the Annales Gambrice (ed. Monumenta hist. 
Britannica, i., London, 1848, pp. 830-840), in A.D. 
573 — was traditional and well-established. The 
Northern associations of the story are further con- 
firmed by the fact thatNennius mentions a Riderch 
Hen (^Hist. Brit, ad ann. 597, ed. 3Ion. hist. Brit. 
i. 75), who is probably to be identified with Rhyd- 
derch Hael, while the life of St. Kentigern (xiv., 
ed. and tr. A. P. Forbes, Historians of Scotland, 
V., Edinburgh, 1874) names a Rederech, who is 
doubtless also to be identified with the same person, 
and a Laloiken, or Laloicen, whose name is clearly 
the same as that of Llallogan, identified -with 
Myrddin in a poem purporting to be a conversation 
between Myrddin and his sister Gwenddydd, found 
in the Red Book of Hergest and generally kno-wn 
as the Kyvoessi Myrdin (‘The Conversation of 
Myrddin’). H. L. D. Ward (in Romania, xxii. 
[1893] 504 if.) has published another version of 
the Laloiken story, from two fragments in the 
Brit. Mus., and has adduced concl-usive evidence 


to show that Llallogan (Laloiken) is a proper 
name, found, c.g., in a Breton document called 
the Redon Cartulary as Lalocant and Lalocan (see 
Romania, xxii. 504). The simpler form of Llal- 
logan, Llallawc (=Llallog), is probably a purely 
Welsh variant. It may be stated that the precise 
site of Arderydd (given in an older form in the 
Annales Carnbrios as Armterid) has not been fi.xed 
■\vith certainty, the usual identification -with 
Arthurel being based on a false pronunciation, but 
it is probable that the name Gwenddolen survives 
in the place-name Carwhinelow (Caer Wenddolen) 
near_ Carlisle. In the fragments given above, 
Laloiken is said to have been driven mad by the 
events of the great battle ‘ in campo inter Lidel et 
Carwanolow situate.’ 

The attribution of prophecies in Welsh literature 
to a bard Myrddin is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but is also found in the case of the Welsh poet 
Taliessin, in whose case, as in that of Myrddin, a 
legendary nucleus has survived, the chief feature 
of which is an account of his transformations. It 
is probable that the connexion of the name Talies- 
sin with prophecy was earlier than that of Myrd- 
din, as is suggested by a statement put into the 
mouth of the latter in the first poem of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, in a dialogue between him 
and Taliessin about the battle of Arderydd, to the 
effect that Myrddin’s prophecy would be -widely 
kno-wn after that of Taliessin. The conception 
of a poet that is implied in the utterance of such 
vaticinations resembles the mediaeval idea of 
Vergil, who was then -viewed more as a prophet 
and magician than as a poet (see D. Comparetti, 
Vergil in the Middle Ages, Eng. tr., E. F. M. 
Benecke, London, 1895). As for the genesis of 
such prophecies as those of Myrddin, the original 
models were probably the so-called Sibylline Oracle, 
and such imitations of them as bridged oyer the 
time between the period of their composition and 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages and even 
later there was a congenial mental atmosphere for 
the composition of prophecies and the practice of 
magic, nor was an interest in vaticinations con- 
fined to Wales, as may be seen, e.g., in the popu- 
larity of such -writers of prophecies as Atterbury, 
Bannister, John of Bridhngton, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, and others in England, not to speak of 


Merlin himself. , . , 

In the Black Book of Carmarthen (12th 
the two chief forms of prophecy that are assooiawa 
with the Myrddin legend are those kno-wn m the 
Afallenau (‘The Apple-trees’) and the Eoicmau 
(‘ The Hails ’). Both poems contain prophetic 
allusions, mainly to events of the 12 th cpt. in 
Wales. The former poem mentions Coed Celyddon 
(‘ the forest of Caledonia’), which was represented 
as the scene of the Myrddin legend, m -ivell ea 
Prydyn (Pictland) in the North, Mon (Anglesey), 
Ardudny (N.W. Merioneth), Dinwythivy (near 
Carnarvon) in N. Wales, Cors Fochno andPu®* 
lumon (Plynlimmon) in Cardiganshire, and to 
rivers Tawe, Taf, Teifi, Towy, Machafwy, ana 
Edrywy in S. Wales. The Eoianau 
to the disagreement between Henry n. and li®“v 
[II., and iSso to the Welsh prin®®’ 

[orwerth, lord of G-wynnedd or N.W. • 

There are allusions in this poem to 
:N. W. Wales), and to Tir Ethlin, the Land of the 
Eeir- Apparent, which was the district j 

54. Wales between the rivers Conway and 
The student of the prophetic 
poems would do well to consult the .t 

md notes of J. Gwenogvryn Evans s ^ 

the Black Book of Carmarthen. Here, apm, mosi- 
)f the topographical allusions are to pla . , 
Wales, such as Dyfed (S.W. Wale.s), q„i-flren 
Milford Haven, Mynwy (Monmouth), y oarure 
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marked emphasis on the supernatural conception 
of Merlin, which shows itself on the side both of 
supernatural knowledge and of supernatural power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
with the Vita Mcrlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in a forest, at TJther’s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igeme as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Regum 
Britannia (ed. F. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supernatural, as, e.g., where he transmits 
the stones to Stonehenge hy means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, mves Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Mtrlini, where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-he-remembered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the case of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c. 1150 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Richardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed. L. A. Muratori, Antigui- 
tates ItaliccB medii avi, Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), but who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share equally in the 
tendency to exaggerate the powers of Merlin ; e.g., 
Ralph Niger in Ins Chronicon (ed. R. Anstruther, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin’s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. 

There are, as already stated, traces in Giraldns 
Cambrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
Geoflrey, in his theo^ of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows Geoflrey in his connexion of 
Morlinus Ambrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of hlerlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed his 
sister’s son, hut to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Giraldus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geoffrey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
(Itin. Camb, ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonius had been found near Nevyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him ■with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located in 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave ’ was pointed out, while in Scotland it was 
located at Drummelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be gauged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinaidan monk called 
Gunlangus Lein of Thingeyra, while a similar MS 
in the (Copenhagen Library was translated into 
English, with the History of Hulfdan Einar, and 

g ubiished in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Die 
dgen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, p. 18). 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of hlerhn by Alanus de Insulis, and 
in 1603 it was published^ at Frankfort. In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong belief in the 
prophecies in question. Further, John of Cornwall, 
a disciple of Peter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the University of Paris (sec 
Proj)Itctice Mcrlini extm expositione Johannis Cor- 
nuhiensis, ap. K. J. Greith, Spicileg. Vatican., 
Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 98). The credence given to 
the Merlin prophecies continued, in Britain and in 
France, well into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to counteract the con- 
siderable effects of this popularity by patting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentii Bcllovaccnsis Speculum 
Historiale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

4. Merlin in romance. — Merlin first comes to 
■view as a character of romance proper in a poem of 
which only a fragment has come do-wn to us, prob- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and -usually 
attributed to Robert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Ruth Merlin ; see Lit.). 
This poem was the basis of a French prose work 
which forms the Romance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
‘ Vulgate’ Merlin, while the second is known as the 
Suite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see AnTHim, Arthtjmas Cycle), there is 
an ecclesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world ofl demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would be the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation ineffective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina- 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
as the child of a woman whose family has been 
rained by the e-vil spirits, and who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baptizes the child as 
soon as it is born, and thereby urines it into the 
Christian fold. 'The child, neverthmess, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he puts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her accusersoy revealing their family 
secrets. The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of GeoSieye, History in the account of his relations 
■with Vortigern, Ambrosius, and Uther. After 
this, Arthur is represented ns having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him up as 
his own son. It is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 
guidance and counsel during the earlier period of 
his rule. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from_ Arthur’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story states that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viviane, 
probably the Chwimbian of Welsh legend ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is represented 
as a water-fairy, in otliers as a king’s daughter. 
With this lady Merlin is in love, and she, in the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from him the secret of his 
magic pow'er, and ■uses this knowledge to cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rocky grave. According to this account. Merlin 
uttered a loud cry, callecl the ‘ Brait,’ before he 
died. Apparent^ tliis form of the story was the 
most popular. In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air ; and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see and hear evcrytliing, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hold converse 
•with waj'farers who pass his prison, and one of 
these happens to be Gawain. The prose Perceval 
contains another form of the story, according to 
which Merlin is not imprisoned by his mistress, 
but retires of his own accord to an edifice called 
an ‘Esplumcor,’ which ho himself bniJds, after 
which retirement he is never more seen. 'Tlio 
Romance of Merlin eventually became a long 
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its dedication, to be the •n'ork of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, hut the legend which it embodies is so 
entirely different from that given in Geoffrey’s 
Historia that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he is its author. The legend which it in- 
corporates and expands is essentially that of the 
Welsh ^ fallenau and Hoianau and of the ‘ Laloicen ’ 
tradition that is contained in the Life of St. Kenti- 
gern. Ferdinand Lot has published an analysis 
of the Vita Merlini [Annales de Bretagne, xv.), 
and has sho^vn it to be later than the Laloicen 
fragments already mentioned ; but he too readily 
assumes that Geoffrey was its author, and goes too 
far in seeking to trace the influence of the Vita 
Merlini on the Welsh Myrddin poems of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen and of the Red Book of Hergest, 
with the exception of the first poem of the former, 
which purports to be a dialogue between Myrddin 
and Taliessin. The Latinized proper names of the 
Vita Merlini show quite clearly that they were 
formed by some one who was familiar with the 
Welsh names of the Myrddin legend, such as 
Ganieda for Gwenddydd, Telgesinus for Tali- 
essin, and the like. At the same time, there are 
important departures from the Welsh form of the 
legend, as, for instance, the opposition of Guen- 
nolous to Merlin ; but in the Vita Merlini, as in 
the Afallenau, there are prominent allusions to 
apples, and the whole setting of the Latin poem 
and of the Welsh poems, in spite of certain dis- 
crepancies, is for the most part the same. The 
Vita Merlini, however, contains one name, Msel- 
dinus, which, as Lot has pointed out, is probably 
derived from an Irish rather than from a Welsh 
source, being, in all likelihood, that of the hero of 
the voyage of Mmlduin. Though the Vita Merlini 
appears to be the work of some one other than 
Geoffrey, it appeared during his lifetime, having 
been witten aoout 1148, while he died in 1164. 
It was dedicated to Bishop Alexander’s successor, 
Kobert, who was a man of considerable influence 
at the court of Stephen. The poem is of great 
interest as shelving the popularity of the Northern 
and Welsh type of the Merlin legend in cultured 
circles in Britain in the 12th cent., but familiarity 
with Geoffrey’s history is already shoivn by the 
reference to vortigem (1. 681). 

3. Merlin in Geoffrey and in the Chronicles. — 
The introduction of the figure of Merlin into the 
medieeval Chronicles is due to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who deliberately transformed the Ambrosius 
of one of his sources, Nennius, into Merlinus. This 
is clear from the fact that, in the Prophecy and in 
the last part of the preceding book, Geoffrey calls 
Merlin Ambrosius Merlinus. The innovation in 
question was first made by Geofirey, when he pub- 
lished ‘ The Prophecy of Merlin ’ as a separate work, 
before the appearance of his Historia Regicm Brit- 
annice. This Prophecy must have been published 
early enough for Orderious Vitalis to quote from 
it, as he does in bk. xii. of his History, written 
about 1136 or 1137. Later it was incorporated in 
Geoffrey’s Historia, and forms bk. vii. of that work. 
The Ambrosius with whom Geoffrey identified 
Merlin first comes to view in Gildas {de Excidio 
Britannia:, xxv., ed. Mon. hist. Brit. i. 15), as 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, but the first to make him 
into a legendary person was Nennius, who describes 
him (xli.-xlv.) as a child without a father, for 
whom Vortigem searched, by the advice of his 
sorcerers, in order to render stable the foundations 
of a tower that he was building. He was found, 
according to Nennius, iu the field or plain of Elleti, 
in the region of Gleguissing ( = Glywyssing in Mon- 
mouthshire), and in Nennius’s narrative he is also 
OMociated with the ancient Carnarvonshire fort of 
Dinas Emrys (Emrys being the Welsh derivative of 
Ambrosius), near Beddgelert, and is represented as 


a sorcerer {magus), who prophesies the final over- 
throw of the English by the Welsh. Ambrosius iu 
Geoffrey appears as a separate character {Hist 
Brit. viii. 1), but the rfile which he plays in that 
author was filled in Nennius by Gnorthemir 
(Vortimer). It is Geoffrey, too, that first connects 
Merlin with Carmarthen {Hist. Brit, vi. 17). 

Another new element which Geoffrey introduced 
into the story, and which became a notable feature 
of the Merlin romance, was the suggestion that the 
boy’s father was a supernatural being of the type 
known by the name of ihcuhus. The snggertion 
made by Nennius, that the boy was the son of a 
Roman consul, is omitted by Geoffrey. The idea 
of introducing an incubus into the story probahly 
came from a reminiscence of the pseudo-Bede (de 
Elem. Phil., bk. i. [PL xc. 1131]), who doubtless 
reflects a view put forward by St. Augustine. The 
germ of the conception of Merlin as a sorcerer was 
already in Nennius, and the idea of putting pro- 
phecies into his mouth was ready to Geoffrey’shand, 
and even then a practice of the times, as is seen 
by Geoffrey’s own references (ii. 9, xii. 18) to the 
prophesying of the eagle at Shaftesbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, too, quotes prophecies of Merlin that 
are not found among those given by Geoffrey (see 
R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian Material in the Ghroni- 
eles, Boston, 1909, p. 93, note 1). He makes a dis- 
tinction between Merlinus Ambrosius and Merlinus 
SUvestris (or Celidonius), and attributes to the 
former only prophecies taken from Geoffrey, and he 
likewise states {Itin. Camb. ii. 6, 8) that he dis- 
covered, in an out-of-the-way locality, a copy of 
the prophecies of Merlinus Celidonius in the British 
tongue. Geoffrey gives prominence to Merlin’s 
powers, not only as a prophet, but as a magician, 
and represents him as one whose magic power con- 
veyed Stonehenge from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
and changed the forms of Uther and his companions. 
In Geoffrey, however. Merlin is not mentioned later 
than IJther’s reign, but subsequent legend and 
romance could not resist the temptation to associ- 
ate him with Uther’s son, Arthur. In romance, 
Merlin, as a magician, tended to come more and 
more into prominence, until at last he became a 
figure second only to that of Arthur himself. 

In the case of subsequent chronicles the follqiving 
points may be noted. The Welsh Brut Tysiho, an 
adaptation of Geoffrey’s History, shows a develop- 
ment on the lines of the later Romances, and prob- 
ably under their influence. For example, Merlm 
is represented as owing his birth to the machina- 
tions of Lucifer and other evil spirits, and the in- 
creased prominence of the magical conception 0 
his character is seen by the statement that he, by 
his magic art alone, is able to draw the stones tiia 
are to be carried from Ireland to Salisbury rial 
as far ns the ships, after the complete failure ottii 
warriors. The same tendencies may be noma 1 
Wace, who omits Merlin’s prophecies, wth cue 
exception of those about Vortigem, on the groun 
that they are unintelligible to him, while he 1°''® , 
Merlin throughout with superhuman . 

does not even mention any mechanicfU assista 
in the transmission of the blocks of Stoneheng ■ 
Traces of romantic influence come to view 
the Chronicle called Draco Normanntcus {c. 1 » 

ed. R. Hewlett, Chron. of the 
etc., London, 1884-89, ii. 589-^757), "’*^5 

be stated, contains many allusions to tim - 

Merlin’s prophecies that relate to the first 
the 12th century. , j juinn-,! 

In Layamon’s Brut there are a few 
touches to the story of Merlin, such m i 
explanation that the immediate cause of t * 
the tower which Vortigem was trying to . j. 
the fighting of two dragons with one anotner ^ 
midnight. In this narrative, again, t 
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marked emphasis on the supernatural conception 
of Merlin, "which shows itself on the side both of 
supernatural knowledge and of supernatural power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
with the Vita Mcrlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in a forest, at TJther’s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igeme as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Begum 
Britannia} (ed. F. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supernatural, as, e.g., where he transmits 
the stones to Stonehenge by means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, rives Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Mcrlini, where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-be-rememhered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the case of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c, 1150 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Bichardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed. L. A. Murntori,_..4«<tgMi- 
tates Italicm meclii cevi, Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), hut who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share equally in the 
tendency to exa^^erate the powers of Merlin ; e.g., 
Kalph Niger in liis Chronicon (ed. B. Anstruther, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin’s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. 

There are, us already stated, traces in Giraldus 
Camhrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
Geoflrey, in his theory of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows Geoffrey in his connexion of 
Merlinus Amhrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of Merlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed his 
sister’s son, but to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Girahlus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geoffrey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
{Itin. Camb. ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonius had been found near Nevyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located in 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave ’ was pointed out, while in Scotland it was 
located at Drummelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be gauged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinavian monk called 
Gunlangus Lein of Thingeyra, while a similar MS 
in the Copenhagen Library was translated into 
English, with the History of Hulfdan Einar, and 
published in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Die 
Sagen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, p. 18). 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of Merlin by Alanus de Insulis, and 
in 1603 it was published at Frankfort. In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong belief in the 
prophecies in question. Further, John of Cornwall, 
a disciple of Peter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the University of Paris (sec 
Froj)hctiw Mcrlini cum exfositione Johannis Cor- 
nubiensis, ap. K. J. Greith, Spicileg. Vatican., 
Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 98). The credence given to 
the Merlin prophecies continued, in Britain and in 
France, well into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to counteract the con- 
siderable effects of this popularity by putting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentii Bcllovaccnsis Speculum 
Historiale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

_ 4 . Merlin in romance. — Merlin first comes to 
view as a character of romance proper in a poem ol 
which only a fragment has come down to us, prob- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and usually 
attributed to Bobert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Huth Merlin ; see Lit.). 
This poem was the basis of a French prose ivork 
which forms the Bomance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
‘ Vulgate’ Merlin, while the second is Iniown as the 
Sxtite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see Akthtjr, AitTHTmiAN Cycle), there is 
an ecclesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world of| demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would be the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation ineffective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina- 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
os the child of a woman whose family has been 
ruined by the evil spirits, and "who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baptizes the child as 
soon as it is bom, and thereby lirings it into the 
Christian fold. The child, nevertheless, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he puts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her accusersby revealing their family 
secrets. The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of Geoffrey’s jEfii^ory in the account of his relations 
with Vortigern, Ambrosius, and Utber. After 
this, Arthur is represented as having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him up as 
his own son. It is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 
guidance and counsel during the earlier period of 
his rale. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from Arthur’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story states that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viviane, 
probably the Chwimbian of Welsh legend ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is represented 
as a water-fairy, in others as a king’s daughter. 
With this lady Merlin is in love, and she, in the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from him the secret of his 
magic power, and uses this knowledge to cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rooky grave. According to this account. Merlin 
uttered a loud cry, called the ‘ Brait,’ before he 
died. Apparently this form of the story was the 
roost popular. In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air ; and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see and hear everything, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hold converse 
with "wayfarers who pass his prison, and one of 
these happens to be Gawain. The prose Perceval 
contains another form of the story, according to 
which Merlin is not imprisoned by his mistress, 
but retires of his oivn accord to an edifice called 
an ‘Esplumeor,’ which ho himself builds, after 
which retirement he is never more seen. The 
Bomance of Merlin eventually became a long 
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introduction to the prose Lancelot and to the 
Arthurian cycle generally. 

The Eomance of Merlin, as already indicated, is 
to he found first in the fragmentary poem, attri- 
buted to Robert de Borron, giving, however, only 
the introductory part of the story, in a single MS 
of theBiblioth5c[ue Nationale, and, secondly, in the 
prose version based on this poem in combination 
with the early history of the Grail, which bears 
the name Joseph of Arimathea. In two cases the 
Merlin story forms a small Arthurian cycle through 
the addition of a Perceval and a Mort Artus. Of 
the ‘ordinary’ or ‘vulgate’ Merlin, which is a 
long and elaborate romance, several copies are 
extant. This story is continued in two forms, each 
of which has survived in a single MS. One of 
these is called the Ruth Merlin, after the distin- 
guished patron of learning, Alfred Huth, who bore 
the expense of its publication. It is a version of 
which Malory made use in his rendering of the 
story, and the Spanish and Portuguese translators 
also based their versions upon it. The other sequel 
is MS 337, also in the Bibliothbque Nationale, and 
is called by Paulin Paris the Livre Artus. 

In English the earliest form of the Merlin 
Romance is a metrical translation called Arthour 
and Merlin, which was made from French at the 
beginning of the 14th cent. ; and a later transla- 
tion, generally known as the great prose Merlin, 
was made about the middle of the loth century. 
Spenser {Faery Queen, canto iii. j’alludes to Merlin, 
and there is reference to his deception by the Lady 
of the Lake in Ariosto {Orlando furioso, canto iii. 
st. 10). The romantic development of the Merlin 
story is doubtless mainly due to the desire of the 
French trouv&res to bring the legend of Merlin, 
like those of Arthur and Tristan, into harmony 
with the general civilization and culture of their 
time. In the 19th cent. Tennyson utilized the 
Merlin legend in his Idylls of the King, and gave 
a version of his own of the character of Viviane. 

S. Merlin in satire. — Like the other medimval 
romances, tliat of Merlin tended, in the eyes of a 
more critical age, to provoke satire, and so it is 
not strange that Cervantes ridicules and parodies 
it in his Don Quixote, while Rabelais also parodies 
the prophecies in his Pantagruiline prognostication 
certaine, vtritable et infailliblc, composed about 
1533, while in his Gargantua he exposes the life 
and prophecies of Merlin to further ridicule. The 
contrast between the spirit of Cervantes or Rabelais 
and that which delighted in the prophecies and 
romance of Merlin illustrates the change from 
the characteristic mental attitude of the Middle 
Ages to that of later times. 
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MESMERISM.— See Hypnotism. 
MESSALIANS.— See Euchites. 

MESSIAH.— I. Scope of tbs article.— 
Much confusion is caused by tbe fact that the term 
‘ Messianic ’ is used in a much wider range of mean- 
ing than ‘ Messiah.’ It has come to be applied by 
Christian writers to everything in the OT which is 
thought to refer, however vaguely, to the coming 
and work of Christ or to the Church, while, even 
where this implication is wanting, it is given very 
generally to all passages which speak or the hope 
of a better and glorious future. ‘Messiah,’ on 
the other hand, refers definitely to a person, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the term ‘ Messianic 
should be confined to passages which imply the 
coming of an extraordinary person, normally re- 
garded as a king, who is to be in a special sense 
sent and endowed by God, and whose advent is to 
mark the end of a world-age. It would, indeed, 
be an advantage if the looser use of ‘Messianic 
could be dropped ; it suggests that, in_ the hope of 
a Golden Age, the principal and_ original element 
was the expectation of a Saviour-King, whioh 
might here and there be ignored, or which might 
he assumed to be implied even where it was not 
actually mentioned. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case ; the oldest and the most general e^ 
pectation is that of the era of happiness, and with 
this the hope of the Messiah was sometimes com- 
bined in later times. For it is ^uite clear that a 
majority of the OT passages which deal ivith the 
hopes of a glorious future do not speak qt the 
King of the future at all; Jahweh Himself is the 
agent of deliverance and of judgment ; He “*9“® 
is Saviour and Redeemer in the OT ;_the nation 
as a whole, or the dynasty of its l^®j 
object of His favour. In such cases the OhnstjM 
interpreter may have good ground for n’aintainmg 
that, from the religious pomt of ''^pw, such nop 
were realized in the coming of Christ, but nis • 
cally they are not the same as tlie_ expeota 
of a Messiah, and can be called 
the lax sense. All this wider expectation belonc 
to the subject of eschatology (q.v.), and thw n , . 
will, therefore, he confined to the ^ 
of the Messiah in the strict sense, and the wra 
‘Messianic’ will be used only ™ 
him. It may be added that, 
does not always imply a Messiah, neither do 
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Messiah himself always appear in a strictly escha- 
tological setting. 

II. MEANll^a OF TEE TTOKD. — The term 
‘ Messiah ’ represents the Heb. Mfishiali, the 
Ajam. M'shlha, ‘anointed one.’ It is used quite 
generally in the OT as an emthet, both of priests 
(Lv 4“ 6*'' etc., and perhaps Dn 9“) and of tangs, 
esp. of Saul (1 S 12* etc.), while in Is 45' it is 
applied to Cyrus. Nowhere in the OT does it 
occur in its later technical sense, which is first 
found in Enoch and Psalms of Solomon (see below, 
IV. i). In the OT language any Jewish king is 
‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ and the phrase is in no way 
confined to a single pre-eminent king. In Ps 105*“ 
and 1 Ch 16““ ‘ anointed ones ’ occurs in the plural, 
of the patriarchs. Dalman' suggests that Messiah 
in its later sense is a shortened form of ‘ Jhvh’s 
Anointed,’ and that no single passage of the OT 
was responsible for its adoption. 

‘ Christ’ is, of course, Xpiards, the Gr. eq^ui valent, 
which translates the Heb. MSshlah in the Septua- 
gint. In view of discussions connected wth its 
use in the NT, it is well to note that it is some- 
times used without the article even when it is an 
epithet standing in apposition to a proper name 
—€.a., 1 S 2G»- 

The general significance of anointing is discussed 
in the art. under that heading. In view of the 
fact that ‘Messiah’ did not become a technical 
term till late, the primitive meaning of anointing 
is quite irrelevant in considering the ideas associ- 
ated with the figure ; e.o., even if it be true that 
anointing was originally transferred from the 
image of the god to the king, we cannot argue 
that the Messiah was regarded as a divine being. 
Anointing had come to denote the two ideas of 
consecration and endowment. 

III. Teaceing of tee OT.— In order to dis- 
cover the general trend of the OT teaching it is 
essential first to discuss, however briefly, the 
exegesis of the separate passages which speak, 
or may be reasonably thought to speak, of the 
coming of a Messiah ; in no other way is it pos- 
sible to realize the precise extent and nature of 
the hope. The examination is complicated not 
merely by difficulties of interpretation, but also by 

S ' ms as to authenticity and date. Here it 
be noted that, if critics reject as late certain 
passages which refer to the Messiah, it is by no 
means always from any a priori unwillingness to 
allow the Messianic hope to be of early date or 
to find it in a particular prophet, but because on 
external evidence such passages seem to be in- 
consistent with the context. In many cases they 
presuppose the Exile in a way which seems to bo 
impossible in a pre-Exilio writer; in others the 
note of hope and promise seems to nullify the 
message of judgment and punishment which 
occupies the central place. Here the criterion to 
bo applied is a very delicate one. How far did 
threats and promises actually exist side by side in 
the message of the same prophet! At what point 
do the promises become so contradictory of the 
throats that they can be regarded only as later 
insertions! However these questions may bo 
answered in any particular case, it may not be 
superfluous to point out that, when a passage is 
regarded as ‘ unauthentic’ and late, it does not 
lose its value, either historical or religious ; and 
it stUl remains evidence of the Messianic hope, 
only in a different ago and circle from that to 
which it is commonlj’ assigned. The principle being 
admitted that the prophetic books are composite 
works, comprising elements of various periods, each 
case must be judged solely on its merits. 

I. The data.— 3t will be well to begin with 2 S 7 

' Tfis Words of Jtsus, p. 291 ; »ce p. 292 for later Jewish use 
of the term. 


as the passage which is most clearly typical of 
the OT belief, at any rate on one side. *lt seems 
to be Deuteronomio in tone, and can hardly be 
earlier than the reign of Josiah. Its main pur- 
ort is to insist on the permanence of the Davidic 
ynasty (w."- '“). In its context this is contrasted 
with the fall of Saul’s house (v.'“), but we may 
also assume an implied contrast with the various 
short-lived dynasties of the Northern Edngdom 
(cf. Hos 8“). The passage itself does not speak of 
any single pre-eminent or final successor of David 
and is in no way eschatological, but precisely in 
proportion as the actual occupants of the throne 
proved themselves unworthy would it be natural 
to look for some one Idng who could realize the 
ideal. And, if at the same time there were other 
expectations of a wonderful Saviour, the two lines 
of hope would easily coalesce. At any rate, the 
personal Messiah in the OT is nearly always 
associated with the Davidic dynasty, and the 
references in the early prophets which have any 
claim to be regarded as Messianic are all connected 
with it. They may, indeed, be older than 2 S 7, 
and in any case this passage will hardly be the 
origin of tlie hope ; it rather embodies and gives 
literary form to something which already existed. 

In Am gu-i“ there is a promise of the restoration 
of the Davidic dynasty, with no reference to a 
personal Messiah, but the passage is almost cer- 
tainly an Exilic addition (so J. 'Wellhausen, K. 
Marti, G. A. Smith, etc., though S. H. Driver* 
defends it ndth some hesitation). 

In Hosea it may not be necessary, with Marti 
and Volz, to reject all passages wuich speak of 
future happiness, but the only verse which is in 
any way Messianic in the strict sense is 3“, ‘After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king.’ Hero, 
again, the stress is laid on the Davidic dynasty ; 
but either the whole verse or at least the words 
‘ David their king ’ are of doubtful authenticity. 

The crux of the question with regard to early 
Messianic prophecy is reached when we come to 
Isaiah. 

(a) Is 7'‘®*.t — Until a new factor was introduced 
by considerations derived from comparative re- 
ligion, it was becoming generally agreed that the 
passage had no reference to the "birth, miraculous 
or otherwise, of a Saviour-child or king at all. 
As Gray points out, the promised sign is not 
necessarily a marvel or miracle (cf. Ex 3“, 1 S 
but is to be found ‘ in the chain of events 
predicted.’ By the time a child shortly to be bom 
reaches a certain age the promised deliverance 
will have come._ His name Immanuel does not 
imply the divinity of the child, or even that he 
will play a rOle as God’s agent in the deliverance 
(as a matter of fact, there is not the least hint 
that be does anything of the sort), but, after the 
common Hebrew usage, expresses the point of 
view of the parents ; it is the reverse of Ichabod 
(I S 4“'). H. Gressmann,3: however, and others 
argue that the passage is intelligible only if wo 
suppose an already existing belief in the advent of 
a divine Saviour-c'iiild, who is to be bom mysteri- 
ously. On this view the virgin^ is ‘ the virgin of 
prophecy,’ the mother spoken of in the tradition ; 

‘ butter and honey ’ are the food of the gods, ns in 
Iranian and Greek myth ; and the whole pa.ssage 

• Camiridpi BibU, ‘Joel and Amos,’ Cambridge, 1697, p. 
119 ff. 

1 Rclercnce ehoald be made to the TCry full and excellent 
discussion of this and the other Isaianic pasEaecs in Q. B. 
Gray, ICC, ‘Isaiah,’ Edinburgh, 1012. 

t iler Ursprunp dtr isrartilisch-jilditchen EtchalolDgie, 
d~“' . . . - “ r. : A. Jeremiae, Bah'jlonitdvu im 

» • r. 1903. p. 04 a. : C. r. Uumey, JT/iSt 

I " ■ ■ 'riticism eee O. Clemen, J’rimitiM 

Christianity and its Eon-JewUh Smrees, Env. tr., Edlnburvli. 
1812, p. 112. 
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has a mythological background. The theory has 
an undeniable fascination, but its main hypothesis 
cannot yet be regarded as proved (see below, 2 {d)). 
In this case it rests on the probably false assump- 
tion that the sign must be of a miraculous nature. 
Further, neither the article nor the noun in 
haalnidh requires the meaning put upon it. If 
we reject the reference to the wife of Isaiah or 
Ahaz or to some other particular mother, the 
definite article may be generic as in Am 3*“, while 
it is now generally agi-eed that 'almdh does not 
necessarily denote virginity, and is certainly not 
the word which would have been chosen if the 
supernatural character of the birth without a 
human father had been the point to be emphasized. 
‘Butter and honey’ may be merely a symbol of 
plenty, a variant of the common ‘ milk and honey.’ ^ 
But perhaps the chief objection to the mytho- 
logical view is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has already been called, that Immanuel 
does not play any part in the deliverance, nor 
does he afterwards appear as a factor in this or 
any other prophet’s hopes for the future. The 
apparent reference to Immanuel in 8® is quite 
meaningless ; there has been nothing to suggest 
that the child is the king to whom the land be- 
longs, and we should probably read with LXX 
‘for God is with us’ (cf. v.*®).® 

(b) Is Q®®* is a passage of a very different char- 
acter. "VVe have here a true Bavidic Messiah, but 
it is important to note that the restoration is the 
work of Jahweh Himself ; the child is not him- 
self a conqueror, but is bom to be Prince of Peace. 
The fourfold name is remarkable, and, as Gray 
points out, ‘ mighty God ’ must not be toned do^vn 
to ‘mighty hero’; it is unique in the OT. Clemen® 
admits that all four titles are ‘perhaps mytho- 
logical,’ and the passage suggests the influence of 
the Hofstil (see below). The child apparently 
ascends the throne at once — a suggestion that it is 
empty at the time of his birth ; this may perhaps 
imply an Exilic date, though there is nothing else 
in the passage itself which necessitates its being 
placed later than Isaiah.'* It is, in fact, the clear- 
est and best passage to establish an early expecta- 
tion of a Messiah. It is, however, very remarkable 
that the passage seems to have had no influence 
on later literature, being never referred to either 
in the OT or in the Apocalypses or the NT.® 

(c) Is had, on the contrary, a great influence 
on later thought, and lies behind the picture of the 
Messiah as drawn in many apocalyptic passages ; 
in particular, the term ‘ Branch’ became technical. 
Here, again, the Messiah is Davidic, with a 
special endowment of the Spirit. We note, too, 
the stress laid on the return of the Golden Age — a 
feature which may be derived from foreign my- 
thology. At any rate, we have the Davidic Messiah 
in a clearly eschatological setting; v.* seeins 
to imply a date after 586 B.o. ;® the metaphor is 
that of a tree cut do-wn to the stump and sending 

1 It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter on the 
vexed question whether the passage is a threat or a promise ; 
in either case we must suppose a certain amount of later in- 
sertions or of combination of passages written at different 
periods. Those who regard the passage as a threat take 
‘ butter and honey * as a symbol of scarcity and nomadic fare — 
a view which Gray criticizes severely. 

3 The fact that the T.YX has this rendering here suggests 
that its rendering Trapfl^vo? in 7^* does not, as is often a^ued, 
imply that it interpreted the passage Messianically. For, if it 
had done so, it would surely not have dropped the only other 
possible reference to the divine child. 

3 P. 146. 

* See Gray, ad foe. (p. 163), for a criticism of R. H. Kennett^a 
argument {The Composition of the Book of Isaiah^ London, 
1910, p. 71) that the word used for ‘ hoot * means a military boot 
worn by Syro-Qreek soldiers, this implying a Maccabean date. 
Gray himself leaves the date open. 

8 Dalmnn, p. 317, n. 1. 

6 So Gray, etc, ; Driver, B. Duhm, and Q. A. Smith, how- 
ever, keep the Isaianic date ; see HDB ii. 488, for Smith's 
arguments. 


out fresh shoots, which would describe exactlv 
the revival of the kingdom after its ruin at tlia 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Mic is peculiarly difficult.* Omitting minor 
questions of reading and exegesis, the main points 
are as follows, (a) The passage follows, though it 
may not he ori^nally connected with, an eschato- 
logical passage in ch. 4 (cf. Is 2) where there is no 
mention of a Messiah, (b) It speaks of a Messianic 
king born at Bethlehem Ephrathah, and, there- 
fore, Davidic ; in spite of his humble origin (so 
G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, London, 1896, i. 
413 If.), he is to be a great and apparently a peace- 
ful ruler. Is more than this hinted at? In par- 
ticular,_ does v.®** imply pre-existence or merely 
the antiquity of the family from which he springs? 
And what is the meaning of ‘ she which travaileth ’ ? 
Gressmann and others explain it of the divine 
mother, and J. M. P. Smith admits this, but 
regards the verse as a late gloss, implying a 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7** ; the change of 
person from both v.®® and v.* is very awkward, 
and so is the contradiction between Jahweh’s 
abandonment of His people and the previous verse. 
But, even if a mysterions birth is hmted at, there 
is no suggestion that the mother is a virgin or that 
the child is in any way connected with Immanuel. 
Whatever the date of the verse, it is far better to 
follow some of the older commentators (Calvin, 


Orelli, etc.) and see in the phrase a reference to 
the birth-pangs of Zion in 4®'-j where exactly the 
same word is used for ‘travaileth,’ while in both 
passages the return of the remnant is referred to 
(cf. Hos 13’®, Is 26”, where the same figure of 
travail is used). ‘ She which travaileth ’ is, there- 
fore, Zion personified, (c) Verse® certainly implies 
that there is no reigning king and, therefore, sug- 
gests an Exilic date. (cJ) Verse seem to belong 
to a different prophecy (tr. ‘This’ — not ‘Tlii® 
man’ — ‘shall be onr protection’). The Messiah 
drops out, and the confidence of the passage rests 
on a different basis.f 

In Jeremiah the main stress is laid on the con- 
tinuance of the Davidic line, and this figures 
prominently in the book as we have it — a feature 
which is significant in ■view of the Deuterononuc 
origin of the fundamental passage 1 S 7. I” '* 
we nave the righteous Branch or Shoot {semah, not 
neser , as in Is 11), with the name Jahweh SidqSnu, 
‘The Lord our Bighteousness,’ perhaps with an 
ironic reference to Zedekiah, the reigning king. 
But the application of the same term to J erusalem 
in the parallel passage (33’®) shows that the main 
stress IS on the dynasty rather than on any single 
jr final representative, and this feature appears 
slearly in 17“ 22* (‘ kings sitting upon the throne 
)f David ’),§ while in 33’*”- a very special empl’f 
s laid on the covenant with Da'vid, interpreted a 
neaning that he should never want a successor, 
in 30® (‘they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raises up m 
ihem’) the reference seems to be to each success 
•epresentative rather than to any single descend , 
)r to a belief in the actual return of David n 
lelf. Finally, we note that J ahweh Himself is com 
listently the agent of deliverance, tjie Davidic Kin^ 
ippearing only after the_ salvation is '-ii. 

The general presentation in Ezekiel • i 

;hat of Jeremiah. We have references to a 
uy servant,’ as the ruler of the future (34 
vith pictures of the Golden Age and a S 

• See J. M. P. Smith, IOC, <lIicah,'Zephaniab and Nahum, 
Minburgh, 1912, ad loe . ; Gressmann, PP- jjiitory oj 

t P. Haupt, in Trans of ths <Ute : 

Icligims, Oxford, 1908, i. 268, argues for a Jlaccaoc 

H. Cornill and .Marti accept the ‘iPi'JherU, in 

} So in 315 231 the rulers in the happy future are sliep 
ha plural (cf. the ‘ saviours on mount Zion, on )■ 
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stress on the presence of Jahweh Himself. In 
l^iscr. tjjjg cedar twig planted on the mountain of 
the height of Israel may he a reference to the 
prophecies of Isaiah (?) and Jeremiah, while ‘ until 
he come whose riglit it is’ (21^) suggests the 
Shiloh prophecy of 6n On the other hand, 

in the ideal State of chs. 40 ff. the ‘ Prince ’ is only 
one of a series of kings, and plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the reformed Jerusalem. The 
general inmression given hy Ezekiel is that he was 
acquainted with popular nopes of an individual 
Messiah and, in particular, uith the promises 
attached to the Davidic dynasty ; these were too 
strong to be entirely ignored, hut the priest- 
prophet himself had little real interest in them. 

In Hag 2“ Zeruhhahel is to he the ruler in the 
Messianic Age. So in Zee 3® 6“ + he is the ‘ Branch ’ 
and the servant of Jahweh. The importance of 
the passages is twofold : (a) we have the first 
undoubted example of the identification of a 
historical person with the Messiah ; (6) the refer- 
ence to the Branch shows, even more decisively 
than in Ezekiel, that earlier prophecies were being 
studied and interpreted in accordance with con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zee D° belongs to another and a later prophecy. 
Though the ass may originally have been the 
symbol of royalty (or. Gn 49**), it here stands for 
humility. The lung is victorious over his enemies 
(‘saved’ rather than ‘having salvation’), but the 
stress is on the peaceful character of his rule. He 
is not exMicitly Davidic. 

In the Psalms we are concerned with a group of 
royal Psalms, especially 2, 45, 72, 89, 110, 132. 
Here we are met with almost insoluble problems as 
to date, since there is not even the a priori pre- 
sumption which we have in the case of passages 
which stand in the -writings of a particular prophet. 
Further, we must allow for the possibility of 
glosses in the course of the many editings through 
which the various Psalters passed ; such glosses 
may have emphasized a supposed Messianic refer- 
ence — e.g,, Ps 72®'*®.J In all these Psabns -we find 
startling language used of kings, the extent of 
their dominion, and their power, usually w’ith 
stress on the Davidic covenant. It is common 
ground that such language -was never strictly true 
of any Israelite king in either kingdom. Are these 
Psalms, then, addressed to the expected Deliverer 
of the future, i.e. to the Messiah? The objection 
to this view is the strong impression made in most 
cases that a definite living king is addressed ; e.g., 
Ps 45 is clearly an actual maniage song and is 
accepted as such, e.g. , by Kirkpatnek and Briggs. 
And, if some of these Psalms are to be understood 
historically, the general similarity of language 
suggests that the same principle is to be applied to 
all. A. F. Kirkpatrick,! in fact, argues that all 
have a primary historical reference, of course -with- 
out prejudice to their spiritual application. In 
interpreting the language we are helped by the 
existence of the Hqfstil, or ‘ Court style,’ to -which 
Gressmannll and others call attention. Exagger- 
ated language of this kind was a regular feature of 
the court addresses and poems in honour of Oriental 
monarchs; of. the language of Ps 21‘‘®, which is 

• Ab shosvinj* that earlier prophecies were by this time 
dcfinlleb’ studied, Bee 83^“, where there !s a re*cditmg: of 
Jer 3-6, Zeph 1?. 

t Tlio text Is In disorder ; Zerubbabel must have been oriffin* 
ally mentioned in 0''; cf. ‘crowns* in the plural and ‘them 
both * in Y.is. Possibly when the power was centred !n the hii;h 
ricst the tc.xt was deliberately altered, pi'*inff us perhaps tho 
rst example of tho Lovitical Messiah (fice Driver, Cambridge 
Bxblff ad Xoc,), 

t See C. A. and E. 0. Briggs, ICC, ‘Psalms,* Edinburgh, 
MKKMIT, ad foe, 

5 See Cambrid£r« Bfbfe, * Psalms,* Cambridge, 1802-1012, vol. L 
p. Ixxvl fl. 

?P. 260fT. ; E. Sellln, Der alttestarMntUche Prophetismxa^ 
Lelp^g, 1912, p. ICO ft. 


certainly addressed to an actual king. It is pos- 
sible that this Hqfstil in Israel, and perhaps rise- 
where (see below, 2 [d)), included elements derived 
from the Messianic expectation. If it was believed 
that some one member of the Davidic dynasty 
should he the greatest of aU, it was natural for tho 
admirers of any king to suggest on his accession 
that he and no other was the long-desired. In this 
case the Psalms may he called quasl-Messianic, and 
at least illustrate the nature of the Messianic hope. 

A warning against too strict an interpretation of 
this Hofstil is to be found in the phenomena pre- 
sented by tbe Babylonian hymns. We find Nannar 
addressed as ‘ begetter of gods and men,’ ‘ King of 
kings who has no judge superior to him ’ ; but then 
precisely the same flattery is offered to Asshur, 
Ishtar, or Nebo. 

As H. F. Hamilton points out {Tht People of God, london, 
1012, p. 8), • the ascription ol universal dominion to so many ot 
them [sc. the gods] was merely a piece of inexpensive flattery 
which no one mistook for serious truth. ... It was a sound 
policy to avoid too much partiality.’ 

In the same way we must beware of laying too 
much stress on the uniqueness, majesty, or finality 
ascribed to the king addressed in any particular 
Psalm. Its lanraage, taken literally, may seem to 
he applicable only to a unique Messiah, but in tho 
mouth of an Oriental its application is less strict 
or exclusive. 

'The following points are further to be noted, 
(i.) As in the Prophets, the stress is on the Davidic 
covenant; 2 S 7 seems to be continually before 
the poets’ eyes. This is especially marked in 
Ps 89, which refers to the nation and the dynasty, 
the nation itself being personified in v.**®- (cf. Is 5, 
Ps 80”). So ‘ firstborn^ in v.*** seems to refer to the 
description of Israel in Ex 4*^, while ‘ servant ’ in 
v.“ suggests a parallel -with 2 Isaiah. The Psalm 
as a whole is a prayer for the restoration of the 
dynasty and the nation, rather than for the coming 
of any particular king who is to mark a now epoch. 
The same applies to Ps 132, though ‘ horn of Dand 
to bud ’ (v.”) may refer to ‘ the Branch.’ Ps 45, 
however, is not Davidic (Briggs and Sellin ascribe 
it to N. Israel), nor is Ps 110 except in the title. 

(ii.) The language of the Psalter had great influ- 
ence on later Messianic ideas, terms being used 
which afterwards became titles of the Messiah. 
As they occur in the Psalter they are, however, 
hardly technical ; they are not used of one definite 
figure or king to the exclusion of all others. We 
have ‘anointed’ (Ps 2® 89®®'°* 132*'’' ”) used in its 
general sense (see above, § II.), ‘ son’ (2*, probably 
not in 2*®), ‘ firstborn ’ (80®*), while ‘ thy throne, 0 
God ’ (45®), may imply deification.* 

(iii.) Ps 110 stands alone in speaking of a priest- 
king, who is not, however, Leritical ; it is very 
generally regarded as Macenbean, referring to 
Simon (see, however, Briggs, ad loc,). 

There remain a few other OT passages, mainly 
framents of poetry embediled in the historical 
hoolis, which require brief notice. 

Gn 49*'.+ — It may be taken for CTanted that 
Shiloh is not a personal title of the Messiah. The 
first hint of such a view is found in the Talmud 
{Sanli. 986), and it was not so used till the versions 
of the 16th century (Driver). The reading and 
interpretation are both doubtful, but it is possible 
that tbe passage is Messianic — ‘until be come 
whose right it is’ (Ezk 21” ; see above) may be a 
reference.J The question then arises whetlier the 

• So Gressmann, p. 256. This interpretation, however, which 
I ig that of LXX and He 18^, Is open to prave objections ; note 
I csp. that In v.? we have ‘Jahweh thy God.* Brljrgfs eupiiosea 
! an Interpolated address to God ; Kirkpatricl; favours, out of the 
1 many Bappestions, 'thy throne is the throne of God,* or el*e 
•thy Throne shall bo for ever and ever/ Elohim harin;: been 
substituted for an original Jhjh or jhvht misread as Jahveh. 

t See Oommenlarics by Dnver and Skinner, ICO, ad loc. 

i O. C. \Yhitehouse, however {DCG li. 172), thinks that tbe 
Genesis passage is moulded on Ezekiel. 
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verse is a late addition on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressmann, and Sellin, we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetio eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidic. But it is a strange eulogy to say 
that Judah shall rule only till the great one from 
elsewhere comes. Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidic dynasty ; Judah is to be 
independent till it is merged in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3^® the most that can he urged in the way 
of Messianic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the ultimate victory of man, the seed 
of the woman, in the conflict with evil, typified by 
the serpent. The ‘ seed ’ cannot be understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Genesis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation ; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3*® is admittedly untenable. 

Nu 241 ’ is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conciuest of Moah. But, on the ground 
that ‘ star ’ suggests a semi-mythological figure, 
Sellin* and others find in the passage a trace of a 
primitive Messianic hope ; others regard it as 
Messianic hut late. Note that the passage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. 

Dt 33^^ may refer only to the dominion of Ephraim 
(the Song belongs to the N. Kingdom), but Sellint 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic nope, 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- 
sage influenced the idea of the Messiah ben Joseph.J 

Dt 18^® (applied Messianically in Ac 3^ 7®^) is 
clearljjr a promise of a succession of prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant 
passages of 2 Isaiah. Vei’y few critics now con- 
sider these to be Messianic in the strict sense, the 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early songs 
that it must also hold good of Is 53 ; this is best 
understood of the sufferings of the Exile, which 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the ivorld as a whole. § Gress- 
mann, || however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the writer is using already existing material which 
would be understood by his readers. Is 53 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God; He IS treated as an eschatological figure, 
parallel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 
Davidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p. 149). Nor, again, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or Messiah in Zee 
12^, which clearly refers to some historical martyr. 

In Dn 7*®“^’ "ir there can be little doubt that the 
figure of ‘a son of [a] man’ appearing ‘on’ or 
‘ with the clouds of heaven ’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see below, IV. 

2 (d) (2)), and it is urged with some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which may, therefore, be 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 

• P. 171. t li. 

t Boussefc, Religion des Judentums, p. 266. 

} See art. Judaism, voI. vii. p. 6S3>>. I P. 301 ff. 

The Hteratiire is very extensive ; reference may be made to 
Driver, Cambridge Bible, ‘ Daniel,' Cambridge, 1000, Dalman, 
p. 241 a., and to artt. in the Dictionaries, t.v. ‘ Son of Man.’ For 
the lingnistio problem see art. Jesds CnniST, vol. viL pp. 616-619. 

*• It is pointed ont that ‘ on the clouds,’ which is read by DXX, 

Is used only of God ; Dalman regards this as the original read- 
ing ; Bonsset, p. SOi, n. 1, the reverse. 


tion. Gressmann 1 believes that we have a fimre 
of foreign origin, parallel with the jMessiah“and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin® he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Urmensch, or ‘primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more • 
Clemen® is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9“'- the references in the AV to the Messiah 
are certainly misleading.® In v.®® ‘ the anointed 
one, the prince,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshua ; in v.®* 
he is Onias the high priest. 

2 . Survey of OT teaching.— (a) From our review 
of the_ OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah in the strict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.® The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages which 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes ; e.g., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot be assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
him. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored (e.g., in Isaiah). The idea is introduced 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Kedeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching ; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.® 

(6) There are constant references to hopes con- 
nected with the dynasty of David, and these some- 
times take the form of the expectation of another 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturaOy idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 
dories should be regarded as no ordinary man, 
lut as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way in which the references to the Messmh 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Me^i- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly wntmgs, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some- 
what suspicious of it ; the prophets do not use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears m an 
extraordinary way. Its connexion with the king- 
dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 
while religious teachers could avail themselves ot 
it only with caution and reserve, though it 

nob always be entirely ignored. It is obvious mac 
these were, in fact, the features which determinea 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

(d) In recent years the whole subject has pee ^ 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion. 
Gunkel and, especially for our present subje , 
Gressmann have urged that Jewish eschatoio^, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a 

ment in the prophetic or Exilic periods, o'®, ‘ . 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is 
specificaUy Jewish at all. _ They argue that the 
hope of a semi-divine Deliverer, or Beilbring > 

4See,^or'a full discussion ot the traditional and other Inter 
pretations. Driver, ‘Daniel,’ ad loo. 

5 See E. Kautzsch, HDB^ v. 694, 713. 

0 Dalman, p. 295 f. ; Sellin, p. 193. __ ipo^*Orc?^ 

VH. Gunkel, Sehbpfung ??ffe,."’pS(o^<!! 7 ^<; 

^Iann, Dot Ursprung der israelitisch-nlduichei Qjjyne, 

Sellin, Der alttestamentlic^ ^■^‘’^ti'^^ WOE.OesteTkr, 
Bible Problems, London and New York, 1004 , W. O. ^ j k 
Svolulion of the Messianic Idea, London, 1003 , crii 
Gray, ‘ Isaiah,’ and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
OT language is intelligible only when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetic but as pre- 
Davidic, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.' 

Wo have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mio 6, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the Umiensch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.e., he is the Icing of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin’ develops this idea. 
Job 15’ suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3®, ‘ to make one wise,’'* 
while the same word is used in Jer 23’, Is 62” ; cf. 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11’. He is, further, the 
‘ son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49' 61'“. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; of. Ps 72’, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
be a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth ’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jaliweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originally referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkol and Zimmem believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Hojstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has been gener- 
ally felt that it lacics definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the siipposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, while, if ‘ slie which tra- 
vaileth ’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very- 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that ivith 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent familiar, ana it is 
ei^ually true that the same is sometimes the case 
vnth the Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding tne solution of every obscure 
assage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
ave already argued that the way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and we could hardly prove 
tliat it existed before the Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions are introduced docs militate against its 
origin being placed in tlie Exilic period, in spite of 
the lack of definite evidence to the contrary, though 

' Pp. ITO, Itll, £23 ff. 2 Grcssmnnn, p. 2S0ff. *P. ITOH. 

* Skinner nnd Oxford Htb. Ltxioon, however, translate 
^’¥t !?• ‘ to look at.’ 


they do not in anj' -way carry it hack to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘ not proven ’ mnst be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regard 
to_ foreign influence on details, such as in the Ifof- 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat diflerent). The preceding 
disenssions have already dealt with many of the 
points. Sellin ' discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that there is no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Ago of Paradise, together with the 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he will be the one to bring this about — 
e.g., the famous Letter to Assurbanipal. A. H. 
Gardiner’ has shown that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the GolenischelT Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het i. In all these 
cases we have examples of Hofstil, with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, Sellin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel : ‘ The ancient East 
Icnows no eschatological Icing.’ ’ 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
wide-spread e.xpectation of a Redeemer-King is not 
necessary to explain its language. W e have in the 
earliest hlessianio passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of David. There are also the eschatological hopes 
of the return of the Golden Age, which probably 
go hack to a comparatively early period ; this is to 
be brought about by Jahweh Himself ; but, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some specially 
great individual (Isramwas familiar with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might he mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of David ; in this way the national 
and the eschatological hopes would easily he com- 
bined os we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidic Messiah being tiic 
precipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the offspring of the union of national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. Dbvklopmekt subsequent to the OT. 
— I. The data. — In passing to the period covered 
hy the Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literature, 
it wUl he well again to be^n by some examination 
of the actual data.* 

(a) Books where the Slessiariic hope is ignored . — 
In the escliatology of the Apocrypha, with the 
exception of 2 Esilras, the Messianic hope is prac- 
tically ignored. It is just possible that there may 
he a hint of it in the reference to the coming of the 
‘ faithful prophet’ in 1 Mao 14*' (cf. 4*’), hut, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
2” the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidic kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the Me.ssiah. In the rest of tlio hooks, 
though there may be hints of the Messianic king- 
dom in the vrider sense {e.g., 2 Mac 2”, Bar 4'", 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about a personal Jlcssiah. 
Svis 2 IT. deals ivith the sufferings of the riglitcous 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with the future 
life, hut'is clearly not Messianic. 

1 P. £31 fl. : ECO also Clemen. 

3 Admonitions of an Eyi/ptian Sage, Leipzig, 1009. 

s P. 1T7. 

*Tbe references are trcncrally to the Apocrjipi.a and Pfeud- 
tpigrapha of the Old Testament, ed. II. IL Charles, Orford, 
1913, as ■v.’ell as to Charles’s editions of the separate books ; the 
dates Riven are generally those adopted by film ; see also hit 
Eschatology-. 
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the ,':at:e3, h-it for the — otld a? a — h<j]a| Grees- 
r/iare!,; horrerer, on the sro-rrd of the ohjcare aad 
Cfreenlar eharacter of the language, argnes that 
the rrnter i? -a-ang alreair existing raaterlal — hieh 
rroald he eaderatood he hie reedera Is 53 is a 
laysterv hernu, addretted to a driag and rising 
God ; ile Is treated as aa eschatologieal ngnre, 
parallel to that of the I-IeFsdah, rrho is here neither 
iJavidie nor speoifieariT a king. It cannot be said 
that there is arir real erridence for this rieTr (for a 
critlei-sr/i see CJernen, p. 149). dior, again, is it 
jKiKsihle to find a snfiering God or ile=siah in Zee 
12’’, rrhich elearlv refers to soxne historical martjr. 

In Dn 7^'" *1 there can he little doubt that the 
figure of *a son of [a] man’ appearing ‘on’ or 
‘ rrith the clond-s of hearen ’ ** is, in the context, a 
ayrnhol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘beasts,’ the hostile trorld empires. Eutit 
is e/jually clear that the expression came to be 
nnderstood of a personal Messiah (see beloiv, IV. 
2 (d) (2)), and it ls urged vrith some reason that it 
did not originate ’.vitli Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. "The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, -.vhich may, therefore, be 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 


• P. 171. 1 16. 

t Bou’set, lUUjifm dti Jwierdutm, p. 265. 

} Hs? art. JcDAisa, toI. rli, p. 5S3!>. I P. 201 g. 

5 The Hterature la very Mteasive ; reference maj be made to 
Irrirer, C’emtri'iye EibU, ‘ Daniel,’ Cambridge, HOO, Dalman, 
p.211 ff., and toartt. intheDiotionan'ee.r.e. ‘Son of Ifan.’ For 
the Unrpjieticproblem *ee art. Jracs Cnaisr, rob lii pp. 515-519. 

** ItlipoIntedontthat’CTi tbedonds/sshichisreadby LXX, 
le u»efl only of God ; Dalman re^rde tbij aa the original read- 
Inz ; Docrect, p. 20i, n. 1, the reverse. 
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consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
extraordinary ivay. Its connexion witii the king- 


dom would commend it to the mind or the people, 
while religious teachers could avail themselves or 
it ouIt with caution and reserve, though it could 


Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

(cf) In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the Eght of comparative religion.’ 
Gnnhel and, especially for our present subject, 
GrKsmaim have urged that Jewish eschatology, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a new develop- 
ment in the prophetic or Exilic peric^ but that 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is really net 
specifically Jewish at alL They argue fba 
hope of a semi-divine Deliverer, or ScUbringcr, 

j P 340 fZ, 2 ?- 177. * 

Se% for a fall dlscnision of the traditional and other in.£r- 
pretatiens, I>riTer, * Daniel,’ cd lo^ 
s See E. Eaatz^ch, HDB t. 63?, 713. 

8 Dalman, p. 235 f. ; Sellin, p. 103. 

7H, Ganhel, Schcpfur.g «nci CAaoJ, GotUnnss, l£?a , 


minn, Dtr Criprany der 

SeIBn, Eer aUUttamerdZiche Erep^t^^; a. ^ Gbera., 
BitUPnilerm, London and > ewTork, l&M : O- T.' 

SmlvLticn of tht Htfnanic Idea, London, 1903 , cnti.c— -a i- 
Gray, ‘ Isaiah,' and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
0 J’ language is intelligible only when understood 
ns one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetio but as pre- 
Davidio, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.* 

Wc_ have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mic 6, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the Urmcnsch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiali is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.e., he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweli. Sellin’ develops this idea. 
Job 15* suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; ho 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3“, ‘ to make one wise,' * 
while the same word is used in Jer 23’, Is 52” ; cf. 
the stress on wisdom in Is IP. He is, further, the 
' son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49' 61'®. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot bo Hebrew in origin ; cf. Pa 72®, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
be a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth ’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jaliweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originally referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkel and Zimmern believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may bo the case 
with the Jlofstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has been gener- 
ally felt tliat it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As wo have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful, 
toie Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiali hope at all, while, if ‘ she which tra- 
vailcth ’ in Micah is imderstood of Zion, tho idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and nob from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the propliets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent familiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with the Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding the solution of every obscure 
passage in hypotlictical popular traditions. We 
have already argued that the way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that tlio idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot bo regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and wo could hardly prove 
tliat it existed before tho Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of tho house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data arc wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions are introuuced does militate against its 
origin being placed in tho Exilic period, in spite of 
the lack of definite evidence to the contrary, though 

1 Pp. 170, IDl, 22S ff. - Gressmann, p. 2S0ff. • P. 170 0. 

< Skinner nnd Oxford Jleb. Ltxicon, however, translate 
‘to look at.’ 


they do not in any way carry it hack to a d 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘ not proven ’ must bepasi 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regt 
to_ foreign influence on details, sumi as in the 2/ 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later peril 
the cose is somewhat difibrent). The precedi 
discussions have already dealt with many of 1 
points. Sellin ' discusses the supposed parallels 
some detail, and concludes that there is no T' 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new e 
The most that we find is a yearning for the rctr 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with f 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular Id 
that lie ivill be the one to bring this about 
e.ff., the famous Letter to Assurhanipal. A. 
Gardiner’ has shown that the Leyden Papyrus 1 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference U 
‘ blessiah,’ while the GolenischelT Papyrus refers 
a contemporary king Amen-em-hob i. In all th( 
coses we have examples of Ilo/sitl, wth the natui 
hope that each now king will bring in an era 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, Sel 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel : ‘ The ancient E( 
knows no eschatological king.’ ’ 

'To return to the OT, the hypothesis of t 
wide-spread expectation of a Ecdeemcr-King isi 
necessary to explain its language. We have in t 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connect 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynas 
of David. There are also the eschatological hot 
of the return of the Golden Age, which prohal 
go back to a comparatively e.arly period ; this is 
be brought about by Jahweli Himself ; bub, since i 
critical periods of progress are in actual experior 
connected with the appearance of some special 
great individual (Israel was familiar i\itli the wo 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jo 
well might bo mediated by His earthly represe 
tative, who would then be looked for among t 
descendants of David ; in this way the natior 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be co: 
bined os we find them combined in the latcpassn 
Is 11. So far from tho Davidio Messiah being t 
precipitation of widely difiiised ideas of a woi 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later 
tho offspring of tho union of national and esebat 
logical hopes. 

IV. Development subsequent to tnb 0 
— I. The data. — In passing to tho period cover 
by tho Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literatui 
it will he well again to begin hy some examinatii 
of tho actual data.‘ 

(o) Books where the Messianic hope is ignored. 
In the eschatology of tho Apocri’pha, with t' 
exception of 2 Esdras, the Messianic hope Ls pro 
tically ignored. It is just possible that there mi 
he a hint of it in the reference to tho coming of tl 
‘ faithful prophet’ in 1 Mac 14“ (cf. 4*®), hut, if e 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. 

2’* the permanence, or, in the context, the restoi 
tion, of tho Daviiiic kingdom is mentioned with i 
reference to the Me.ssiah, In the rest of tho hook 
though there may bo hints of the Messianic kin 
dom in the wider sense (e.g., 2 iMac 2”, Bar 4 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about a pcnsonal Mc.vsia 
Wis 2 If. deals with tlie siiflerings of the rightco 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with the fulu 
life, hut'is clearly not Me.ssianic. 

1 P. 231 ff. ; 60 C also Clemen. 

3 /d7noni(inns of an Eji/piian Sagt, I.clpzl?, ItKM. 

3 P. 177. 

* Tlie rcicreiices are pcnerally to tho Aliocrjtpha and Pi'i 
fpigrapha of the Old Tctlament, td. It. IL Chnrlcf, Oxic 
1913. as well ns to CharIcs’B editions of the topsratc hooks ; t 
d.otcS elvcn are (fcnerally those adopted hy liini ; see also 1 
Esdtatoloyp-. 
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verse is a late addition, on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressmann, and Sellin, we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetic eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidic. But it is a strange enlogy to say 
that Judah shall rule only till the great one from 
elsewhere comes, Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidic dynasty ; Judah is to he 
independent till it is merged in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3^“ the most that can he urged in the way 
of Messianic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the rutimate victory of man, the seed 
of the woman, in the conflict with evil, typified hy 
the serpent. The ‘ seed ’ cannot be understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Genesis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation ; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3*® is admittedly untenable, 

Nu 24” is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conquest of Moah. But, on the ground 
that ‘star’ suggests a semi-mythological figure, 
Sellin* and others find in the passage a trace of a 
primitive Messianic hope ; others regard it as 
Messianic but late. Note that the passage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. 

Dt 33” may refer only to the dominion of Ephraim 
(the Song belongs to the N, Kingdom), but Sellint 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic hope, 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- j 
sage influenced the idea of the Messiah ben Joseph.? 

Dt 18'“ (applied Messianically in Ac 3^ 7“^) is 
clearly a promise of a succession of' prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant 
passages of 2 Isaiah. Veiy few critics now con- 
sider these to be Messianic in the strict sense, the 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early songs 
that it must also hold good of Is 53 ; this is best 
understood of the sufferings of the Exile, which 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the world as a whole. § Gress- 
mann, || however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the writer is using already existing material which 
would be understood by his readers. Is 53 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God ; He IS treated as an eschatological figure, 
parallel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 
Davidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any real evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p. 149). Nor, again, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or Messiah in Zee 
12'“, which clearly refers to some historical martyr. 

In Dn 7'“^' H there can be little doubt that the 
figure of ‘ a son of [a] man ’ appearing ‘ on ’ or 
‘ with the clouds of heaven ’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see below, IV. 

2 (d) (2)), and it is urged with some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. The figure is introduced as familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which may, therefore, be 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 

• P. 171. t Jn>. 

t Bonsset, Religion dee Judentume, p. 265. 

5 See art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. oSSt. I P. 301 S. 

T The Hteratiire is very extensive ; reference may be made to 
Driver, Cambridge Bible, ‘ Daniel,’ Cambridge, 1!^, Dalman, 
p. 241 £f., and to artt. in the Dictionaries, s.v. * Son of Man.’ For 
the linguistic problem see art. Jesus CnnisT, voL vii. pp. 516-619, 

** It ispointedontthat’tm the clouds,’ which is read by IiXX, 

Is u.=ed only of God ; Dalman regards this as the original read- 
ing : Bousset, p. 201, n. 1, the reverse. 


tion. Gressmann' believes that we have a figure 
of foreign origin, parallel with the Messiah °and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin “ he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Urmemch, or ‘primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more j 
Clemen“ is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9“'- the references in the AV to the Messiah 
are certainly misleading.* In v.“ ‘the anointed 
one, the prince,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshua; in v.“* 
he is Onias the higli priest. 

2 , Survey of OT teaching. — (a) From our review 
of the_ OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah in the strict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.® The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages which 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes ; e.g., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot be assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
him. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored {e.g., in Isaiali). The idea is introduced 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Redeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching ; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.® 

(i) There are constant references to hopes con- 
nected with the dynasty of David, and these some- 
times take the form of the expectation of another 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturally idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 
"lories should be regarded as no ordinary man, 
but as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way in which the references to the Messiah 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Messi- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly writings, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some- 
what suspicious of it ; the prophete do not use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
extraordinary way. Its connexion with the king- 
dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 
while religious teachers could avail themsmves of 
it only with caution and reserve, though it could 
not always be entirely ignored. It is obvious that 
these were, in fact, the features which determined 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

{d) In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion. 
Gunkel and, especiafly for our present subject, 
Gressmann have urged that Jewish eschatology, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a new develop- 
ment in the prophetic or Exilic periods, but that 
it goes back to a far earlier age and is really not 
specifically Jewish at all. They argue that the 
hope of a semi-divine Deliverer, or Scilonnger, 


J p 340 ff. 3 p, 177. ^ 

■* See, for a full discussion of the traditional and other inter- 
pretations, Driver, * Daniel,' ad loc. 

5 See E. Kantzsch, HDB v. 691, 713. 

« Dalman, p. 295 f. ; Sellin, p. 193. 

7H. Gunkel, Sehopfung CAaiw, Gothngen, 1895 , 
mann, Der Ureprung der ieraeliMeh-juduchenEsehato^xe, 

SelUn, Der aUUslamentliche I' ^oSte^ev 

Bible Probleme, London and New York, 1004 , W. O. E. Ocs^rie v, 
Ecolution of the .V^riani'e Idea, London, 1903 , entidsma In 
Gray, * Isai^,' and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient worW, 
especially in Egypt and Balsylonia) and that the 
OT language is intelligible only -when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetic hut as pre- 
Davidio, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being rea^ to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.^ 

We have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mic 6, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the XJrmcnsch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.e., he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin® develops this idea. 
Job 15’ suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3®, ‘ to make one wise,’^ 
while the same word is used in Jer 23®, Is 52’® ; cf. 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11®. He is, further, the 
‘ son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49’ 51’®. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; of. Ps 72®, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
be a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth ’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jahweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originally referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkel and Zimmern believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Hofstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with great ingenuity, but it has beeu gener- 
ally felt that it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whetlier of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, whUe, if ‘ she which tra- 
vaileth ’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many intep)retations that it is very 
imsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing ivith 
ideas already to some extent familiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with the Messianic passa^esj but this does not 
justify us in finding the solution of every obscure 
passage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
have_ already argued that the way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and mth some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite_ definite grounds, and we could hardly prove 
that it existed before the Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions are introduced does militate against its 
origin being placed in the Exilic period, in spite of 
the lack of definite eifidence to the contrary, tliough 

> Pp. 170, 191, 22S II. 5 Gressmann, p. 28011. ®P. 179ff. 

* Skinner and Oxford Beb. Ltxiam, however, translate 
'to look of 


they do not in any way carry it back to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ' not proven ’ must be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regard 
to foreign influence on details, such as in the Aqf- 
stil and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat diflerent). _ The preceding 
discussions have already dealt ivith many of the 
points. Sellin ’ discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that _ there is_ no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with the 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he ivill be the one to bring this about — 
e.g., the famous Letter to Assurbanipal. A. H. 
Gardiner® has shoum that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the Golenischeff Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het i. In all these 
cases we have examples of Eqfstil, with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, Sellin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel ; ‘ The ancient East 
luiows no eschatological king.’ ® 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
■wide-spread expectation of a Kedeemer-King is not 
necessary to explain its language. We have in the 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of Daidd. There are also the eschatological hopes 
of the return of the Golden Age, which probably 
go back to a comparatively early period ; this is to 
be brought about by Jahweh Himself ; but, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some specially 
great individual (Israel was familiar •with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might be mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of Da-vid ; in this way the nauonal 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be com- 
bined as we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidic Messiah being the 
precipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the ofifspring of the union of national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. Development subsequent to tbe OT. 
— I. The data, — In passing to the period covered 
by the Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literature, 
it will be well again to begin by some examination 
of the actual data,* 

(a) Boolcs where the Messianic hope is ignored . — 
In the eschatology of the Apocrypha, with the 
exception of 2 Esdras, the Messianic Jiope is prac- 
tically ignored. It is just possible that there may 
be a hint of it in the reference to the coming of the 
‘ faithful prophet’ in 1 Mao 14*’ (cf. 4*®), but, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
2” the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidic kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the Messiah. In the rest of the books, 
though there may be hints of the Messianic king- 
dom in the ivider sense [e.g., 2 hlac 2’®, Bar 4®', 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about a personal Messiah. 
Wis 2tf. deals with the sufferings of the righteous 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with the future 
life, but is clearly not Messianic. 

1 P. 231 ff. ; Bee also Clemen. 

3 Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipziff, 1909. 

® P, 177. 

* Tbe references are frenerally to the Apocrirpha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, cd. R. H. Cli.irles, Oxford, 
1913, as ■well as to Charles’s editions of tlie separate books ; the 
dates Riven are generally those adopted by him ; eee also hi« 
Eschatology". 
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A similar silence is found in some of the apoca- 
lyptic literature, and here this silence is all the 
more significant since the writers are dealing 
directly with the hopes for the future. The Mes- 
siah does not figure in Enoch i.-xxx?i., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., xcii.-cviiL, except in cv., where ‘my Son’ 
is suddenly introduced ; Charles regards the chap- 
ter as an independent fragment. In the pictures 
of the Golden Age in Juh. i. 29, xxiii 26 there is 
no Messiah ; in xxxi. 18 he figures, though not pro- 
minently, as the. descendant of Judah and as ruler 
in the temporary Messianic kingdom ; Charles, 
however, considers the clause to he an interpola- 
tion. In the Assumption of Moses, which comes 
from a ‘Pharisaic Quietist,’ there is again no 
reference; Taxo (ix. 1) cannot be the Messiah 
Jahweh Himself is the avenger, and Moses the only 
mediator. The Messiah is in the same way ignored 
in 3 and 4 Mac., the Secrets of Enoch, the Letter of 
Aristeas, and the later parts of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. 

(b) Boohs where the Messiah is mentioned. — In 
Enoch Ixxxiii.-xc. (166-161 B.C.) the ilessiah ap- 

E ears after the judgment as the ‘white hull,’ a 
uman figure, with no very active or definite rdle. 
In the ‘parables,’ however (xxxvii.-lxxi. ; 94-64 
B.C.), we nave rich material. Especially in xlv.- 
Ivii. he is the central figure, the pre-existent Son 
of man, judge, ruler, champion, and revealer. 
Besides Son of man, ho is called ‘ the Elect One ’ 
and ‘ the Eighteous,’ titles which appear in the NT. 

‘ Messiah ’ or ‘ His Anointed’ also occurs in xlviii. 
10, lii. 4, and Charles regards these as the first 
example of the use of the word as a technical title, 
though Dalman ® strikes out the passages as inter- 
polations. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
salient point is that the Messiah is descended from 
Levi, and is a priest (cf. Ps 110) ; see Test. Beub. 
vi. 7-12, Test. Levi, viii. 14, xviii., Test. Jud. 
xxiv. Iff., etc. In Test. Jud. xxiv. 5f., however, j 
we find the usual Messiah hen J udah ; so perhaps j 
Test. Naph. iv. 5. According to Charles, the 
former conception is the original, and the hook 
dates from 109-106 B.C., the palmy days of Hyr- 
canus, the Maccahean dynasty, which came of a 
priestly family, being then regarded as Messianic. 
JSut, after the breach between it and the Pharisees, 
and the infamies of Hyreanus’ successors, addi- 
iions were made to the hook, reverting to the 
ordinary view. The conception of the Messiah is 
that he is a priest and a warrior, sinless, with 
power over evU spirits, and bringing sin to an end ; 
the ethical note is strongly marked. 

In the Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.) there is no 
reference to the Messiah in i.-xvi., though the 
future deliverance is dealt with. In xvii. and 
xviii., however, there is a very important descrip- 
tion. He is Davidic in contrast to the non-Davidic 
dynasty of the Hasmonseans ; though himself 
human, he comes with the power and special en- 
dowments of God ; he is to conquer the nations and 
purge Jerusalem of sin. The whole picture is full 
of enthusiastic and vigorous touches, but there are 
no transcendent traits in the conception. The end 
and the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom are not 
clear, hut ‘ throughout his days ’ in xvii. 42 suggests 
that ha is regarded as mortal. He is called ‘ His ’ 
or ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ the title being _ here 
certainly a technical one, its first occurrence, if the 
passages in Enoch are rejected.® 

In the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 49 (168-51 B.C.), we 
read of ‘ a holy prince ’ who is to reign over the 

1 See Charles, ad loc. ; F. O. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian 
London, 1914, p. 39. 

3 In xvii. 36 ‘Anointed Lord’ (xpiirros mipiov) is generally 
rcco^ized as a mistranslation or misreading ol ‘ the Lord's 
Anointed.’ 


whole earth for all ages, though, somewhat incon- 
sistently, judgment follows ; iii. 652 (c. 140 B.c.) 
speaks of a king from the sunrise sent by God who 
is to bring peace to every land. In the later fifth 
book (before A.D. 130) we have (in 108) again a kinw 
sent from God who apparently destroys Nero redt- 
vivus (Antichrist), while 414 ff. speak of a ‘ blessed 
man’ from the plains of heaven, who destroys 
evil-doers and sets up the new temple. 

The Fragment of a ZadoJdte IFori.i first pub- 
lished by S. Schechter in 1910, is placed by Charles 
in 18-8 B.c. and by most scholars before a.d. 70, 
and seems to have come from a reforming party 
among the priests. ‘ A Teacher of righteousness ’ 
has already appeared (i. 7, etc,), and a Messiah is 
expected (ii. 10, viii. 2 [?], ix, 10, 29, xv. 4, xviii. 8) 
who is to arise ‘ from Aaron and Israel.’ Charles 
interprets this phrase as pointing to the sons of 
Mariamne and Herod. This is not quite certain, 
but the Messiah is clearly Levitie, as in the Testa- 
ments, the book being marked by hostility towards 
Judah. The ‘Teacher of righteousness’ or the 
‘ Lawgiver’ (viii. 6) is a forerunner of the Messiah, 
though at a considerable interval, and is identi- 
fied ^vith the ‘star’ of Nu 24'^, the ‘sceptre ’of the 
same passage being applied to the Messiah. 

In the composite (Syriac) Apoc. of Baruch the 
Messiah appears in the three earlier Fragments, 
A®, A®, A“, ivTitten before A.D. 70. In xxix. f. 
(A®) he is revealed mysteriously, apparently from 
heaven, whither he returns in glory ; his rdle is a 
passive one, and the whole conception is material- 
istic. In xxxix. f. (A®) and Ixxii. ff. (A®) he is 
the warrior slaying enemies and ruling over the 
Gentiles ; the influence of Is 11 is marked. In 
Ixx, 9 the phrase ‘ my servant Messiah ’ occurs, but 
the whole verse is regarded as an interpolation, In 
the three later Fragments, B*, B®, B®, there is the 
so-called Messianic Kingdom without a Messiah. 

4 (2) Esdras is again composite. In 7®®®^’ (Eera 
Apocalypse) we have the remarkable conception 
or ‘My Son the Messiah’ revealed with his 
companions and dying after a reign of 400_year3 
(cf, 14°). In 12®® (the ‘ Eagle Vision ’) he_ is the 
Lion of the seed of David who destroys sinners ; 
the text has been interpolated to represent him 
as pre-existent and dying at the end, in order to 
agree -with 7°®. Of chief importance is the ‘Son 
of man’ vision (ch. 13), where the Messiah is ‘the 
man,’ as in Daniel, ‘ My Son,’ pre-existent, destroy- 
ing the ungodly by the fire of his mouth and the 
breath of his lips, and restoring the ten tribes to 
the heavenly Zion. 

Philo makes only very slight references to the 
Messiah, who is really foreign to his system. That 
he is mentioned at all must be regarded as a con- 
cession to the popular standpoint. Be Execrat. 8 f. 
speaks of the restoration of Israel on one day ; the 
dispersed are to return led ‘ by a divine superhuman 
appearance, which, though unseen by all others, is 
visible only to the delivered.’ So in de Pram, et 
Pan. 16-20 the Messiah is a man of war, reference 
being made to Nu 24®. _ . , -u 

In the same way the Messiah is recognized by 
Josephus only very occasionally, and that in a way 
whicu shows that he did not take the subject vexj 
seriously. In BJ VI. v. 4 he practically treats 
Vespasian as the Messiah in the sense that ho is w 
be tne destined ‘ governor of the habitable earth ; 
cf. the account of his interview with the same 
emperor in in. viii. 9, and see Suet. Vesp, cn.% and 
Tac. Eist. V. 13,® passages which are good evidence 
that the existence of the Messianic hope was a 


I Besides the works already quoted see also a Burvey of went 

erature on the book by J. W, Ligbtley, In the Lon 
larferfy jffepieta, Jan. 1915,p. 15. with 

»See JE, S.V. ‘Messiah,’ for eimUar ideas connected with 

I *.u-. ea# fiaa rwtflrdfHl 111 JOS. AnU 
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recognized feature of Judaism. In Ant. x. x. 4 
he refuses to explain the * stone ’ of Dn 2“ on the 
mound that his nistoiy is not concerned with the 
future. 

As evidence of popular views, though not of the 
belief of Josephus himself, we have the various 
quasi-Messianic risings wliich he records : Theudas 
{Ant. XX. V. 1), the Egyptian (Ant. xx. viii. 6, 
BJ IT. xiii. 6), and the unnamed impostor (Ant. 
XX. viii. 10). 

A Samaritan Hymn for the. Day of Atonement,^ 
dated a.d. 1376, hut certainly embodying earlier 
material, speaks of the Messiah under the title 
Taeb, which probably means ‘ the Restorer,’ though 
A. Merx explains it as rediens, i.e. probably Moses, 
whose return was expected. This Taeb is not 
supernatural, but restores the lost dominion of 
the people, and is a prophet, the conception 
being based on the figure of Moses in opposi- 
tion to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Jews. He 
dies after 110 years, and his death is followed 
by the Judgment and the end. Jn shows the 
antiquity of some Messianic belief among the 
Samaritans (of. Jos. Ant. XVili. iv. 1). 

2 . Survey of the teaching. — (a) We note the 
sporadic character of the Messianic hope, as in the 
OT. Certainly the Messiah is mentioned some- 
what more frequently, and when he appears we 
have in some cases a few more details, but it is 
stUl true that until the fall of Jerusalem he is not 
an essential element in Jewish religious thought 
or even in its eschatology.’ If it were not for the 
NT, we should never have imagined that there was 
a period when the expectation of his coming could 
be taken for granted as accepted in almost all 
circles and as the centre of the hope for the future. 
This aspect is sometimes discussed (e.p., W. Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apohxlyptischen Hoffnnng- 
en aes Judentuins, Strassburg, 1903, p. OSS'.) as 
though the problem were the disappearance of the 
Messianic hope during the Maccabean period. If 
our interpretation of the evidence is correct, this 
misrepresents the facts, since there is nothing to 
show that the hope was at any previous period 
either universal or essential. It may be true* that 
the figure of the Davidio king came to seem too 
small for the larger stage on which Israel now 
found itself, and that the rule of the Maccabees 
left the pious Jew for a time well content, but it 
is best to recognize that the data are insufficient 
for anything like a chart of the rise and fall of the 
Messianic hope. The one thing we can say is that 
in the 1st cent. A.D. the Messianic hope had become 
more universal than ever before. We recognize 
that even then it is absent in the Ass, of Moses, and 
is not taken very seriously by Philo or J osepbus ; 
but the NT eviaence is indisputable, and_ is con- 
firmed by the fact that the hlessiah is an integral 
part of the creed of later Judaism. The explana- 
tion is probably to bo sought in the political circum- 
stances of the day and in the dislike of the rule of 
the Herods and the Romans. 

(b) There is some evidence which suggests that, 
as before, the hope was mainly an element in the 
popular religion. The Apocalypses in which it 
figures were largely popular products, and the NT 
proves that its chief strength lay among the people ;* 

J Sco A. Cowley, * Sameritnn Doctrine o( the Messiah,’ In Exp, 
6th eer., i. [1895] 101 II. ; Bousset, pp 253, 205. 

5 It is possible that the place ol the Messiah was sometimes 
taken by Mich.ael, as a parallel Ogure ; in Dn 121 he, and not the 
Messiah, is the champion of Israel ; so in Aes. Eases, x. he is 
the auRcl who nvenjres Israel ; note his prominence in Rev 12, 
Bousset (Die Offenlarnng Johannes, OBttingen, ISW, ad loe.) 
snegests that the Christolofty ot Hennas can bo understood 
only by seeing that Christ takes the place formerly llllcd in 
Jewish thought by Michael ; cl. also Rev I 4 H, where the Son 
of man ou the cloud seems to be nu angel ; note the lanjpia^e 
of v.is. 

• Boussek ilel. des Jvdentums, p. 255 &. 

* Ib. p. 257. 
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the popular risings recorded in Josephus show the 
same thing. 

(c) We may see two influences at work which 
tended to throw into higher relief the person and 
function of the Messiah. From the religious side 
there was the growing tendency to remove God 
from active interference with the affairs of the 
world and to fill His place with a series of inter- 
mediate beings.’ Hence the r61e of the Messiah be- 
comes more important, and functions which in the 
OT are ascribed to Jahweh Himself are now trans- 
ferred to him. He becomes the Deliverer and 
Saviour, as in the Sib. Or., Baruch, and Esdras, and 
the new conception thus meets a real religious need. 
Again, os outward conditions became more hope- 
less, it was inevitable that he who was to restore 
the nation should be increasingly conceived of as 
endowed with supernatural powers, or as himself 
more than man. His coming is to affect the whole 
world, though it is still always regarded from a 
strictly Jewish and national standpoint. As a 
keener interest is taken in the fate of the in- 
dividual, so the conception is linked with beliefs in 
judgment and resurrection, and receives altogether 
a more decided and more varied eschatological 
colouring, though we remind ourselves once more 
that it is not an essential element in the eschat- 
ology of the time.’ 

(d) Attempts to distinguish varying types of the 
hope at different periods and in different classes of 
vmtings are not always very convincing. We can, 
however, trace a double development,’ though the 
two lines overlap, and each includes contradictory 
elements derived from the other — c.g., in the com- 
bination of the conceptions of a Warrior-Conqueror 
and of a supernatural Avenger and Judge, or of 
earthly and heavenly bliss.* (1) We have the con- 
ception, which is essentially that of the OT, of the 
Messiah as a human figure, however miraculously 
endowed, a warrior and a conqueror, and the Son of 
David. This is seen best in the Psalms of Solomon 
(where the title 'Son of David’ occurs for the first 
time), and is implied in many passages of the 
Gospels dealing with the popular hope, especially 
in the attempts to make Christ king, ana in the 
charges brought at His trial, as well as in the 
Mes-sianio movements mentioned by Josephus. 
This Messiah is to conquer the nations (Sio. Or. 
iii, 653, V. 108 f., 416 ff. ; Mar SEF 70’) and sometimes 
to convert them (Test. Jvd. xxiv. 6 ; En. xlviii. 6), 
though their conversion is also often disconnected 
from the Messiah (To 13” 14*, En. xo. 30, etc.). 

Parallel to this conception is that of the Messiah 
ben Levi,* found in the Testaments and the Zadohite 
Fragment (cf. Ps 110), and represented in the NT 
by the heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrews.* 

(2) We find a belief in a transcendent Messiah, 
connected chielly with the title ‘Son of man,’ 
in the parables of Enoch and 4 Esdras (cf. also Sib. 
Or. V. 414). The phrase is derived from Daniel, 
and, whatever its meaning and oririn there, 
there can be no doubt that in Enoch and Esdras it 
has a definite Messianic significance it i.s possibly 
even a recognized technical title.’ The fact is, as 
Baldensperger’ points out, that Daniel, though not 

1 See BaWensperrer, ch. II. 

s This eschatological c ’r-.rl-j:. the rf t'-" r.-ralni: ol the 
Jlessiah (‘the Messtank v t;.:.). .v nature ol 
the Messianic kinedom, r.i.ii..:* re.-.': ": f. " and 

Resurrection, topether with the raryinp ideas as to the late of 
the Gentiles therein, are dealt vilh in art. EsenATOtooT, to 
which reference should bem.sde. See also Schurer, ZU/* u. U. 
18711. ; w. V. Hapue, JTbSt xii. nfllOJ 67. 

» See Hatpie, p. 72 fl. * Baldcnspcrjrer, p. Ill B. 

» We have not sulllcicnt material to justify us in rejpirJlnB 
this as a speciCcaiily Sadduccan conception as opposed to a 
Pharisaic Messiah ben David. 

a For connexion with the Teslamenls, etc., see H. Wirdkeh, 
Bebraerbrief, Tubingen, 1913. p. C7. 

■ Dalman, p. 243. * Bo Cliarles, Etehaiclogtfl, p. 20L 

» P.97 IT. 
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in itself directly Messianic, revived hopes for the 
future and prepared the way for the apocalyptic 
Messiah.^ This transcendent Messiah plays an 
active r6le as champion of the righteous in Enoch 
Ixii. 2, and still more decidedly in 4 Es 
The most significant feature, however, is his ap- 
pearance as judge, not only of men and the 
nations, but of evil spirits [Enoch Iv. 4, etc.); 
this function is not ascribed to the human king. 
Except in 4 Es a Christian interpolation, the 
transcendent Messiah is never represented as a de- 
scendant of David — a fact which may throw light on 
our Lord’s question (Mk ; He may have been 
following & recognized line of thought which found 
the Davidic descent too narrow for tlie great concep- 
tion. As is well knoAvn, He never speaks of Himself 
as ‘Son of David.’ We may note that, though 
the Apocalypses apparently reject the Davidic de- 
scent, they yet use Davidic passages, such as Is 11, 
Ps 72, 89, in their picture of the Messiah.^ 

(e) Fre-existence and mysterious origin. — The 
Son of man is clearly in some sense pre-existent in 
Enoch (e.y., xlviii. 3, 6, xlvi. 1) and in 4 Es 13 and 
perhaps m 12^^, though the former passage 
13 doubtful, and G. H. Box regards the latter 
as interpolated.* The question arises how far a 
personal pre-existence is really implied. In Jewish 
thought ever3rthing of supreme value was regarded 
as pre-existing in the mind of God, perhaps to some 
extent under the influence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. This applied to such things as the Law 
and the Temple, while even Moses is pre-existent 
in Moses, i. 14, iii. 12 ; it is this sort of pre- 
existence that is ascribed to the Messiah or his 
* Name ’ in the Targums.^ But it must be allowed 
that in Enoch and Esdras the Messiah seems to be 
regarded as pre-existent in a personal sense and 
revealed from heaven, and this was certainly the 
view of St. Paul. It should, however, be noted 
that in 4 Es 7*® ‘my Son, the Messiah’ who is 
thus revealed dies after 400 years ; f.e., he is not a 
divine being. 

This point of view should be distinguished from 
the hints which we have of the mysterious origin 
and birth of the human Messiah, since the Son of 
man of Enoch and Esdras is, of course, not bom as 
a man at all. We have doubted the existence of 
such ideas in Isaiah and Micah, but they are clearly 
found at a later period — e.g., in the mysterious star 
of Test. Levi, xviii, and in the king air i/thloio of 
Sib. Or. iii. 652 (of. Bar 29*), We have definite 
evidence of the belief in Jn 7*^, Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 8, 110), and the Talmud, the general idea 
bein» that the Messiah was to be born in secret (at 
Bethlehem) and hidden on earth, or even in Para- 
dise, until the time of his revelation.* Some such 
tradition seems to underlie Rev 12 ; on the question 
of foreign influence see below, (g). 

At the same time the passages cited as evidence 
of a belief in his birth of a virgin or divine mother 
are unreliable.* Test. Jos. xix,, which seems to 
speak of a virgin-birth, is with good reason regarded 
by Charles as corrapt ; so in Enoch Ixii. 6, Ixix. 29 
he reads for ‘ son of a woman ’ ‘ Son of man,’ whDe 
the Midrash Ehhah on La 6* is obscure and of 
very doubtful date. Nor, again, can ‘ the travail 
pangs of the Messiah’ imply anything of the 
land ; the expression is figurative, and applies to 
the Messiah, not to his mother. According to 

I Dn is interpreted Messianicaily by Aqiba (e. a.d. 120), 
and gave rise to the later name lor the Messiah, Jndnl, ' Cloud 
Man ’ malman, p. 245). 

3 Caiman, p. 318. 

3 The LXX of Pa 109 niO]*, « yturrptr vph iuv^pov efey<i— I 
vT)<ri <re, suggests some kind of pre-esistenco. 

*IaJS, s.v. ‘Messiah,’ it is. however, argued that there are 
traces in Eabbinio literature of a real pre-existence of the 
Messiah. 

3 Caiman, p. 301 ; Hague, p. 83. 

6 Jeremias, p. 30 ; see Clemen, p. 292. 


Justin, Dial. 49, the Jewish belief is that the 
Messiah is to be born dvflpojiros ivOpiitrov. 

To the circle of ideas connected with pre-exist- 
ence belongs the identification of the Messiah with 
the first or the spiritual man. * Something has been 
said of the theory that this underlies the figure of 
the Son of man (see above. III. 2 (d)). Philo (Leg. 
Alleg. i. 31, p. 49, de Op. Mundi, 134, p. 32) loiows 
of an earthly and a spiritual man, the latter, 
whose creation is recorded in Gn 1, coming first, 
while the former is the man of Gn 2. St. Paul 
(1 Co 15**‘'') represents the spiritual man as coming 
after the psychic or earthly, evidently opposing the 
other view, and identifies him with the Messiah. 
So in Test. Levi the Messiah brings back Paradise, 
while the Samaritan title Taeb seems to mean 
‘ Restorer ’ (cf. xp^roi diroKaTacrdtreur in Ac 3*^). The 
general idea in St. Paul, however, is the identifica- 
tion of Christ with the ideal archetypal man,* as 
opposed to the historical Adam, and not with any 
first king of Paradise. 

(/) Forerunners of the Messiah . — The starting- 
point is Mai 3 f., where Elijah is to return before 
the Day of Jahweh (cf. Sir 48'*) ; the Messiah is 
not mentioned, and possibly Elijah is a kind of 
substitute for him.* In the Gospels, however, 
he has become a forerunner of the Messiah (Mk 1* 
6*“ 8** 9", Jn 1*'). There are again traces of a 
belief in the return of Moses, based on Dt 18'“, and 


the two are combined in the Transfiguration ; these 
are probably the ‘ two -witnesses ’ of Rev 11*. In 
the later Antichrist legend the two witnesses are 
Enoch and Elijah,* who were translated 4vithout 
death. There are also hints of other ‘ companions ’ 
of the Messiah in 4 Es 6** 7** 13** ; Ezra appears 
as such in 14*, Baruch in Bar 76*, Jeremiah in 
2 Mao 2' 15'* ; cf. Mt 16'*. We may compare the 
two predecessors of Saoshyant (see below, (g)). 

(g) Foreign influence. — We were doubtful of 
theories which traced the origin of the Messianic 
idea to foreign sources, but this does not exclude 
the possibility of foreign influences at a later time 
on the details of the conception. Such influence 
is undoubtedly found in the development of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. We cannot discuss the wider question 
of the syncretistio character of its eschatologv in 

f eneral, but must confine ourselves to points which 
irectly affect the conception of the Messiah. Natu- 
rally it is in the transcendent Messiah that foreign 
and mythological traits appear most clearly. 
Hague,* following Gressmann, argues that such 
ideas lie behind 4 Es 13, and even goes further in 
holding that a star myth is implied in the appear- 
ance of the man ‘from the sea.’ He also traces 
the whole idea of a mysterious revelation of the 
Messiah to Is 45'*, ‘ Verily thou art a God that 
hidesb thyself , 0 God of Israel, the Sa-vdour,’ which, 
he agrees with Gressmann,^ cannot be of Jewish 
origin. He traces it to language such as that 
used by Assurbanipal : ‘ I was bom in the midst 
of mountains which no man knoweth . . . thou 
(Ishtar) . . . hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, hast called me to shepherd thy people. 
Many critics * argue in the same way with regard 
to the conception of a miraculous birth, comparing 
the language used by Sargon i. (‘My mother vvas 
poor, my father I knew not ’), the beliefs connected 
with Saoshyant, and the legends of the_ birth of 
Cyrus, Alexander, and others ; there_ is, in fact, a 
general tendency to regard extraordinary men as 
1 Sea H. Lietzmann, Bandbueh turn ST, Tubingen, 1910, on 
1 Co 15«a-; Clemen, p. 162 ff. k „i 

3 This conception seems to occur in Bamaoat v. o, vi. i-. 
For later developments seeBousset, Hauptproblfme a«r onosw, 
Gottingen, 1911, p. 172 ff., Kyrios Christos, do. 1013, p. -6 1. 

3 Baldensperger, p. 98. . , , .ooa 

4 Bousset, The Antichrist Legend, Eng. tr., London, 1S93, 


P' 


. 203 fl, 

3P. OOfl. »P. 83. 

a Jeremias, pp. 232., S3, 460. ; Cheyne, passim. 


7 P. 311. 
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wonderfully bom, and this was particularly marked 
with regard to Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Without pronouncing on the question of direct in- 
fluence, we may admit that we And the same general 
tendency at work with regard to beliefs as to the 
origin of the Messiah, but always with the import- 
ant proviso that we have found no real evidence, 
except in Christian circles, of the idea of his birth 
from a virgin or divine mother, nor have we yet 
found any complete parallel to the expectation of 
a final eschatological king.^ 

Something must be said of the possible influence 
of Zoroastrianism.^ Here, again, we would at once 
admit a general influence in the sphere of eschat- 
ology. Moulton allows this, though to a less extent 
even than Clemen. He draws attention to Bous- 
set’s’ admission that Farsi influence must have 
come to Israel by way of Babylon ‘ when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements,’ and argues, 
further, that Zarathushtra himself had very little 
influence in the West. Hence, all that the Jews 
can have knoivn was Parsiism in a conmaratively 
debased form, as represented by the Magi Iq.v.), 
and this compels us to regard most of the parallels 
between the higher doctrines of the two religions as 
pure coincidences. We are concerned here mainly 
vath two points. 

(1) A great deal has been said of the connexion 
between Yima, the first man, and the Messiah. It 
is held * that this lies behind the idea of the ' Son of 
man ’ (see above, III. i and 2 {d)), which, Clemen 
agrees, ’comes ultimately from Farsiism.’ There 
is, no doubt, some connexion between Yima and 
the fall story, though Moulton “ holds that Parsi- 
ism is the borrower. Purther, as Bousset allows, 
there is the important difference that,_ while 
Yima is king of Paradise, der Urzeit, the 
Messiah is king der Endzeit, and there is no 
trace of this transformation in Iranian legend. 
We may add that there is also no trace in Hebrew 
legend of the Messiah as originally king of the 
first Paradise (see above, (c)). 

(2) There is undoubtedly a remarkable simUaritj 
between the Messiah and Saoshyant, which is 
originally an epithet rather than a title. The 
renovation of the world ‘is accomplished by the 
present labours of “those that will deliver,” the 
saoSyantd. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thushtra himself and his fellow-workers, whom the 
Prophet’s faith pictures as assuredly leading on an 
immediate regeneration,’* The hope failed, and 
Zarathushtra himself was to return as Saoshyant. 
This is certainly the one real parallel with the 
Messiah proper, but it seems impossible to suppose 
any direct influence, Moulton '' dismisses it among 
‘ the certainly fortuitous coincidences,’ while 
Bousset® holds that the connexion is between 
Saoshyant and the forerunner Elijah, rather than 
with the Messiah himself. At the same time there 
may have been some reaction between the two, 
affecting details of the conceptions, especially in the 
idea of the Messiah coming from the sunrise ; cf. 
the dll' ^eMoio of Sib, Or. iii. 652, and the LXX 
dvaroXi} for ‘branch’ in Jer 33“, Zeo (cf. 
Lk P®).® 

We must also allow for the influence of Gneco- 

1 For foreign inHuences in Rev 12 see Bousset, Oftnbaning, 
ad loe., and Ghejne, p. 77 fl., with criticism in Clemen, p. 
803 0. 

sSee art. E-senaTOLOor, voi. t. p. SSI, with literature there 
cited, and add J. II. Sloulton, Early Zoroastrianism, Ixmdon, 
1013, cap. Lect. be., ‘Zarathushtra and Israel,’ with disctis- 
siona in Clemen (summary on p. SGS). W. Fainvealher (I//WJ 
T. 297, 307) accepts influence in details without supposing direct 
borrowing. 

s Eel. des Judentums.n. 650. 

< Gressmann, p. 290 a.; Bousset, Eel. des Judentums, p. 
267 0. : Clemen, p. 164 0. 

8 P. SOS. ® Moulton, p. 163. 

7 P. 300. 8 Eel. des Judenlums, p. 684, n. 2. 

» See A. Smythe Palmer, UJ v. (1900-07] 160. 


Roman ideas ^ affecting at any rate the periphery of 
the Messianichope and its development under Christ- 
ianity. After Alexander the title aoirijp ( ‘ Saviour ’) 
became common, with deification of kings and 
emperors, accompanied by hints of their wonderful 
origin. We may instance the well-known Prieno 
inscription, with the legends connected with 
Augustus. But here, again, it is doubtful whether 
we really have proof of the existence of a belief in 
a final world-Saviour who is to usher in a new era, 
or only the inevitable court flattery which regards 
each lung as greater than any of his predecessors. 
The single exception is Vergil’s famous Messianic 
Eclogue.^ Here, whether the child who is to be bom 
be the son of Octavian and Scribonia or not, wo have 
a remarkable and almost unique agreement with 
OT conceptions— the era of Paradise and its king, 
the Golden Age following on his conquests, plenty 
without toil, animals sharing in the regeneration, 
together with the ethical note. Whetlier through 
the Sibylline Books or directly through the LXX, 
Jewish teaching may have penetrated to Roman 
literary circles, or we may have an echo of Zoro- 
astrianism.® On the other hand, the parallel may 
point to an independent spread of something like 
a Messianic hope in pagan circles. 

(A) Interpretation of prophecies. — A feature of 
this periott is the habit of working on earlier 
prophecies — a tendency which we have found as 
early as Ezekiel and Zechariah ; for a later example 
see To 14®.'* In the apocalyptic books there are 
certain prophetic passages anil ideas which became 
part of the stock-in-trade and are constantly re- 
ferred to in dealing with the Messianic hope. The 
chief are Dn 7, Is 11,® used continually (e.g,, Ps. 
Sol., Bar.), Ps 2® {e.g,, Ps. Sol.), Ps 45 (e.g.. Test. 
Jud. xxiv. 1), Nu 24", the star of which is applied 
Messianically in Test. Levi xviii. 3, Jud. xxiv. 1, 
but understood of the Teacher of Righteousness in 
Zad. Frag, ix. 8. 

We have in this ■use of prophecy many examples 
of the scribal methods'' working mechanically on 
the data and fusing the old ana new into a single 
picture, of course not without contradictions. The 
application of a passage does not decide its his- 
torical meaning, but only the interpretation which 
had come to be put upon it. The vagaries of later 
Rabbinism had already beran — e.g., the interpre- 
tation of Am 6“'‘ in Zad. Frag. ix. 5 ff. We have 
an interesting example of independence in 4 Es 12“'-, 
where the interpretation of the fourth kingdom as 
given in Dn 7“ is definitely rejected. 

It is important to ask in this connexion whether 
by the first cent. A.D. the OT was in any circles 
interpreted as pointing to a Suffering Messiah. It 
is almost certain that it was not. The conception 
in 4 Es 7 is the quite different one of a human 
Messiah who is to die after a reign of 400 years (cf. 
the Samaritan Taeh). There is no evidence that 
Is 53 was interpreted Messianically until a later 
period, and, when it is, the verses which speak of 
suffering ore applied not to him but to the nation.® 

1 Bousset, Eel. des Judentums, p. 253; Jcrcmlas, p. 630.; 
A. Dcissmann, Idght/rom the Ancient East, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, p. 3030. 

7 See J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and R. S. Conway, VirgiTs 
ilessianie Eclogue, London, 1907. 

8 So Moulton, p. 91, Interpreting the eimlleof theclosing lines 
as a relerence to the story that Zoroaster laughed when he was 
born. 

4 It may be remarked that there are hardly any traces in the 
LXX ot an attempt on the part of the translators to introduce a 
Messianic meaning ; ganmSe is never introduced where the lleh. 
Has not Messiah. Is 7 Is no exception (see above, lU. j), but the 
title ot Ps 45 , ‘ Song of the Beloved,’ (or 'Song ot Loves,' may bo 
intended to suggest a Mc«sianlo interpretaiiorL For ieareAi 
for ’ Branch ’ see aiiove, (g). 

* But not Is 0 (sec above. III. i) or 7. 

* This, however, is comparatively rare (Dalman, p. 263 0.). 

7 Ihaldensperger, p. 104. 

* V. II. Stanton, 11 DC, art. ’ Stessiah’ ; sec, tnrtber. Driver and 
A. D. Kcubauer, Jeicish Interpreters of Is. tiU., London, 1877 ; 
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The most decisive proof of this position comes from 
the NT. It is clear that the death of the Messiah 
was not expected in any quarter, and that the 
crucifixion of Jesus was the great stumbling-block, 
while it was not easy to find proof of its necessity 
from the OT. The story of tlie Ethiopian eunuch 
(Ac 8^®'-) seems to be intended to caU attention to 
an interpretation of Is 63 which is evidently not 
that generally accepted. The admissions of Tryplio 
(Justin, Dial. 68, 89 f.) do not express the Jewish 
belief, but are put into his mouth under the stress 
of the argument, while the ‘ pangs of the Slessiah ’ 
do not refer to his personal sufi'erings, but to the 
woes which are to precede his coming. 

The Messiah ben Joseph, who does, in fact, die, 
in contrast to the Messiah ben Judah, appears 
clearly only after A.D. 135. According to Bousset,* 
he is the filessiah of the ten tribes, slain in the 
battle by_ Gog and Magog ; the conception seems 
to be derived from Dt 33”, Zee 12”, and certainly 
has no connexion with Is 53. It is possible that 
this figure is connected with the failure and death 
of Bar Kokhba, explaining them on the lines of the 
expectation of a preliminary Messiah who was to 
fall in battle against the enemies of Israel (Borne). 

V. Development under Christianity.— 
The starting-point of the evidence of the NT, and 
especially of the Gospels, is the way in which the 
Messianic hope is represented as universal. As we 
have seen, it is taken for granted in the Apoca- 
lypses where it occurs, but it is still sporadic in its 
appearances, and the future can be painted without 
reference to it. But in the Gospels the expectation 
of the Messiah is common to all. It appears, indeed, 
to be taken more seriously ^ the common people 
than by their leaders ; but rharisees, priests, and 
Sadducees all accept the hope mthout questioning 
its validity. The point at issue is only whether 
Jesus is really the Messiah. As regards the nature 
of the hope, it would appear, as against A. 
Schweitzer, that it was at least as much political 
and national as transcendent, corresponding closely 
to what we find in Ps. Sol. The Messiah is to be a 
king descended from David, and his rule will be 
opposed to that of the Homans. 

A full discussion of our Lord’s o;vn attitude to 
His Messianic claims will be found in art. Jesus 
Chhist. We may here emphasize the salient points, 
(a) As gainst W. Wrede, it is certain that He did 
regard Himself as in some sense the Messiah. He 
did not, indeed, proclaim Himself as such in His 
ublic teaching ; it was His ‘secret,’ discovered by 
t. Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and first avowed to 
the world at His trial. (6) His favourite designa- 
tion of Himself in this connexion was ‘ Son of man,’ 
the title being chosen as containing in it elements 
of transcendence and mystery, and as free from the 
olitical implications of Messiah, and stUl more of 
on of David, a title which He avoids. The diffi- 
culty is to reconcile His use of this phrase with the 
absence of any public proclamation of His claim, 
since from its use in Enoch we should infer that it 
would at once be recoOTized as a synonym for 
‘Messiah’ itself. The difficulty is eased by elimi- 
nating, on literary grounds, a certain number of 
the passages in which it occurs (cf., e.g., Mt 6” 
with Lk or Mt 16^ with Mk 8^), while in others 
its use is ambiguous, since it might be supposed to 
refer to some other unnamed person (Mk 8^^). It 
is not, however, possible, except by somewhat 
drastic criticism, to eliminate all passages where 


it is used publicly of Himself or privately to the 
disciples before St. Peter’s confession.' We must 
therefore, suppose, in spite of Enoch, that it was 
regarded as Messianic only in certain circles, and 
that it could still be used, as in Ps 8 and Ezekiel 
in a wider sense. ’ 

(c) He did not regard Himself as the Messiah 
merely in the strict sense in which we have used 
the term, but as gathering up in Himself the various 
lines of OT hopes and promises. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that direct argument on the basis of 
the OT played any considerable part in His teach- 
ing, except as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
proofs from the OT in the NT seem rather to reflect 
a later stage of controversy between Jew and 
Christian, in which each adopted the same scribal 
methods of interpretation. 

{d) Christ added considerably to the content of 
the Messianic hope, especially in His teaching as 
to the necessity of the death of the Messiah. It is 
not possible to decide with any certainty as to the 
lines by which He was led to this conviction, though 
it was, no doubt, helped by a growing recognition 
of the hostility of the ruling powers to His claims 
and of the inevitable results of their attitude. 
Further, He must have meditated on the deeper 
teaching of the OT as implying, especially in Ps 22 
and Is 53, that the means of redemption and the 
condition of glorification were to be found only in 
suffering, and this quite independently of whether 
snch passages technically applied to the Messiah 
or not. Though in Acta and 1 Peter the Servant 
passages are directly quoted, they are used but 
little in the Gospels, and hardly at all in Christ’s 
own teaching (see Lk 22”, Mk 10“ 12'®®-)- It would 
seem, then, that as the ultimate source of JEis 
conviction we are forced to fall back on an intuition 
which the Christian ivill regard as a revelation 
from the Father. 

In the light of the expectation of the Parousia, 
the idea of a twofold advent of the Messiah was in- 
troduced, assuming that Jesus was not merely * the 
Messiah of the future ’ during His lifetime. There 
is no trace in earlier literature of any belief in two 
comings of the Messiah. 

(e) It follows, finally, that the title | Messiah ’ or 
‘Christ,’* as used in the NT and in Christian 
literature generally, has a far richer meaning and 
content than any that we have felt justified in 
ascribing to it in earlier periods. It gathered into 
itself the ideas associated with the Wisdom and 
Logos,® and came to include the whole work of 
redemption from sin and spiritual regeneration 
accomplished by Jesus. He has become the centre 
of history and the inaugurator of a new age in a 
way which both differs from and transcends any- 
thing that we find in the OT or Apocalypses m 
associated with the future Deliverer. He is the 
mediator of a new covenant and the bearer of a 
new revelation to a world of which the outward 
conditions remain unaltered, while with the pass- 
ing of the Jewish State the nationalist element 
dropped away once for all. At the same time, the 
title ‘ Christ,’ with its historical associations, is a 
reminder, even to those to whom the promises of 
the OT may mean little in themselves, that the 
coming of Jesus of Nazareth was not something 
new and unexpected, but was the true climax of 
the long preparation of the chosen people, in 
particular, the fact that functions which m y ^ 
are reserved for Jahweh and not for the Messia 


Dalman, Der teidende find der sterbende Messias, Berlin, 1888 ; 
Sdiurer, ii. iu 184. Bousset, Kyrioa Christos, p. 27 ff., ajprees, 
though he leaves open the bare possibility that the wide-spread 
myths of the dying and rising god may have influenced Jewish 
Messianic ideas. 

1 Rel. des Judentums, p. 264, Aiitichrist Legend, p. 103. But 
in JE, s.v. ‘Messiah,’ the connexion with the ten tribes is 
denied. 


1 But see Dalman, Trortfso/Uefuj, P. 2C0& a 

*It must be remembered that ‘Christ tends 
proper name and to lose its technical 

the distinctive title of Jesus in Hellenistic Christiamty la P 
(‘ Lord ’). See Bousset, Eyrios Christos, esp. p. B4 II. 

3 Note that in PhUo the Logos largely takes place ol 
Messiah; in de Conf. 14, p. 414, the ‘branch' of Zee (pa U 
applied to the Logos* Cf. also art. Logos. 
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are in the NT transferred to Christ is of the 
deepest significance. The real desire of the highest 
spirits of Israel was not so much for a representa- 
tive of Jahweh, however exalted, as for a revelation 
of God Himself, Christian belief finds this satisfied 
in the Incarnation, and we shall not he disturbed 
when we find that the OT says comparatively 
little about the Messiah. The vital question is 
whether the hopes which it entertained with regard 
to the coming of God did find their fulfilment in 
the Christ. 

VI. TnE MESSIABIN later JVDAISn.'^—From 
the end of the Ist cent. A.d. a belief in the Messiah 
was an integral part of the Jewish creed — a proof 
that the representation of the universality or the 
hope which -we find in the NT is substantially 
correct. The Messiah is indeed strangely absent 
from the Mishna, possibly owing to fear of Rome, 
but he figures botli in the Palestinian and in the 
Babylonian recensions of the Sh‘n\6nch' Esrch — a 
fact which indicates that his presence therein 
must date from the 1st cent. A.D. — and appears 
constantly in the Talmud. The failure of the 
Bar Kokhba rising in A.D. 135 marks an important 
stage. Attempts to anticipate the Messiah’s 
coming were then abandoned, the principle being 
‘ a plague on those who calculate the end,’ and the 
political side was almost dropped. What remained 
of it was transferred to a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom, in which Israel was to bo restored to 
Palestine, this national kingdom being, generally 
speaking, only preparatory to the '6ldm hab-bd, 
the Avorld to come, where universalistic features 
are found. The Messiah is Son of David ^ and an 
earthly deliverer, though in some sense pre-existent 
and appearing mysteriously (see above, IV. 2 (e))— 
features which need not imply divinity. With the 
fall of J erusalem apocalyptic fell into disfavour,* 
and mth it the belief in a transcendent hlessiah. 
Polemic with Christians also worked in the same 
direction, and to this we may attribute the disuse 
of the title ‘ Son of man ’ ; the form of the Beatitude 
in Lk 6** may be a hint of such controversies.^ 
The spiritual side is strongly emphasized in the 
Rabbinic teaching by its insistence on the need for 
repentance ns the condition of the coming of the 
Messiah, while we also find considerable detail as 
to the features of the Messianic era, the Messianic 
woes, etc. 

The twelfth article of the present Jewish creed, 
as drawn up by Maimonides, is ns follows; ‘I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry I udll wait daily for 
his coming.’ Liberal Judaism, however, would 
seem to have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah, though it still retains the Messianic hope 
in a wider and spiritualized sense' — a sense in 
which it may fairly claim to have the general 
trend of the OT on its side. 

LlTERATcnE.— The Ilteraturo bcarinc on special points has 
been Indicated In the course ol the article. The Jollon in;; may 
be mentioned in relation to the whole subject : J. Drummond, 
2'Ae Jewish Messiah, London, 1877 ; V. H. Stanton, The 
Jcxeish and the. Christian Messiah, Edinburgh, ISSO; E. C, A. 
Riebm, Die messian. Weissarjung, Gotha, 1SS5, Eng. tr.. 
Messianic Propheep^, Edinburgh, 1000: C. A. Briggs, Messi- 
anic Prophecu, Edinburgh, 18S0, and The Messiah of the 
Gospels, do. 1801 : P, Volz, Die rorexilische Jahiceprophetie 
und der Messias, Gottingen, 1897 ; E. Schiirer, GJV^, I^einzig, 
ISOS, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1890; W. Bousset, Die Religion 
des Judentums im nenlestamentlichen Zeitalter-, Berlin, 1900; 

1 See Dalman, Il'ord* of Jesits, p. 291 L, etc.; JE, s.v. 
•Messiah': Oesterley and Box. Religion and ll'ortAij) of the 
Spnagoguc, London, 1007, p. 2K;II. 

2 Yet Aqlba, who spoke ot the thrones o( Dn 7 ns prepared 
for God and David, supported Bar Kokhba, who was not 
Davidic 1 

5 Burkitt, ch. 1. ; sec JE, s.v. ' Messiali,' lor traces o! belief In 
n transcendent Messiah In later Judaism. 

< Baldensperger, pp. HO, I6S. 

5 See 0. G. Montctlore, Outlines of Liheral Judaism, I/Ondon, 
1003, pp. 280, SU ; also art. Jcdaism, voI. vii. p. COS. etc. 
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MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-).— From the final loss 
of the independence of the Jewish State until 
within a few generations ago, Jewish history has 
known the frequent advent and passing of self- 
styled Messiahs, prophets of hope in the darkest 
periods of the Diaspora, self-appointed leaders of 
the Jewish race in the Return to the land from 
which their ancestors were exiled. The appear- 
ance of a Messiah was often, especially in the case 
of the earlier ones, accompanied by revolts and up- 
risings, and these almost invariably occurred at 
times when, and in localities where, anti-Jewish 
persecution was prevalent. Moreover, these Mes- 
sianic movements were frequently, especially in 
the latter cases, of a political nature. The re- 
ligious aspect of the rising was, however, seldom 
absent, and in many instances the new teacher, 
anxious to signalize his activity and to secure his 
influence by religious innovations, endeavoured to 
subvert the basic teachings of Judaism, to which, in 
conseqnence,considerable harm sometimes occurred. 
New sects were created on some occasions ; on 
others wholesale adoption of Muhammadanism or 
Christianity took place. 

Although it is to some extent customary to 
include a number of Jemsh reformers and revolu- 
tionists in the category of pseudo-Messiahs, only a 
proportion of these agitators in realits' attributed 
to themselves the Messianic semi-divinity. Others, 
often against their own wish, were hailed by their 
enr^tured followers as the divine leader, promised 
in Jewish tradition to bring the scattered and 
troubled people back to their inheritance. Just 
as there existed a belief in an Ephraimitic Messiah 
who was to be the forerunner of the Davidic 
Messiah, so, among the pseudo-Messiahs, many 
pretended to be not the Messiah Himself but His 
lorerunner. The opening of the Christian era saw 
in the Holy Land a number of these local minor 
Messiahs. Thus we learn from Josephus {Ant. 
XX. v. 1 ; also Ac 6*®) that about A.D. 44 one 
Theudas, claiming to be a propliet, told his followers 
that ho would divide the Jordan and enable them 
to cross dry-shod. They collected on the bank of 
tbo river for the miracle to bo performed, but 
before the prophet could take steps to cany out 
his prophecy the whole party was massacred by a 
detachment of Roman soldiery. A similar fate 
overtook the followers of another Messiah, an 
Egyptian. They collected, it is said to the number 
of 30,000, on the Mount of Olives to watch the fall 
of the walls of Jerusalem at the command of tlicir 
leader, but the proceedings were internipted by 
Felix and his soldiery (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 6, BJ ii. 
xiii. 6 ; and Ac 21**). A third pretender preparing 
to lead tlie people into the wilderness was destroyed 
together with his followers by Festus the Procurator 
(Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 10). 

A Messiah of a dillerent description was Mena- 
hem, the son of Judah theG.'ilLln.'nn and the grand- 
son of Hezekinh the leader of the Zealots. He 
seized the city of Masada together with a large 
store of arms, with which he supplied his followers, 
and then attacked Jerusalem. In battle with the 
soldiers of Agrippa n. Menahem was succes.sfnl, 
and as a result captured Antonia, one of the de- 
fences of the capital. Emboldened by his success, 
Menahem claimed the leadership of all, and thus 
aroused the jealousy of his colleagties and was 
assassinated. Iilenahcm was the last Jud:fan 
Messiah before the destruction of tlie Temjdc. 
Contemporary with these Messiahs of the 1st cent., 
similar personages arose among the Samaritans, 
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all of whom, after an existence more or less brief, 
passed away. Prominent among them were Simon 
Magus, who endeavoured to induce the early 
Cliristians to join his movement, but who is said 
ultimately to have become converted to Cliristi- 
anity, together with many of his followers, and 
Dositheus, who, instead of restoring the Hebrew 
State, founded a Samaritan sect that survived 
until the 6th century. 

The destruction of the Temple led for a time to 
a cessation of pseudo-Messianic activity. For sixty 
years no new Messiah arose until at length, on the 
accession of Hadrian, the milder government of 
Trajan gave way to sterner rule. The repressive 
policy of the Romans aroused once more the spirit 
of the Jewish people still unsubdued. A rebellion 
broke out and a leader was immediately to hand 
in the person of Bar Kokhba or Bar Kozibah 
(probably from the name of his birthplace). Of 
the personality of this leader little is known. His 
original name is even doubtful. It is conjectured 
that he was one Simeon of Cozeba (1 Ch 4“) or 
Chezib (Gn 38°). The name Bar Kokhba, or ‘son 
of a star,’ was given to him by the famous R, 
Alfiba, who believed that in him was fulfilled the 
prophecy: ‘There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob . . . and shall smite through the comers of 
Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth ’ (Nn 
241 ’). Bar Kokhba does not appear to have adopted 
the designation of Messiah himself. This dignity 
was attributed to him by R. Alfiba and other sages. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, 
composed of Judiea, Samaria, and Galilee, was 
evacuated by the Romans. The army of the Jews 
at this time has been estimated at as many as from 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, 
little is known of the campaign, but it is certain 
that the Roman garrison and the generals in com- 
mand at the time of the outbreak proved respec- 
tively inadequate and incapable. The services of 
Julius Severus, the greatest soldier of the age, 
were requisitioned from Britain, where he had been 
waging an arduous war with the martial natives, 
to recover the prestige of the Roman arms. But 
even he, with unlimited resources, was at first 
compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and 
supplies to wear out his formidable enemy. In 
the course of the operations 60 general engage- 
ments were fought, and with every victory the 
numbers of Bar Kokhba’s followers increased. 
From the most remote of the Jeivish colonies men 
came to fight under his banner. Recruits were 
not draivn solely from Israel ; Bar Kokhba’s army 
included non-Jews in its ranks. Those who could 
not fight helped to fiU the rebel coffers. At first 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the 
pretender. Jerusalem was soon captured, and 
served as a capital for Bar Kokhba, who was pro- 
claimed king, and duly carried out the duties of 
sovereignty. For three years the Holy City re- 
mained in his possession, and during that time his 
armies succeeded in taking 60 walled towns and 
985 villages. At length the tide turned. After a 
desperate struggle, Jerusalem was captured by the 
Romans, and no two stones of its buildings were 
left standing on one another. Other to^wns fell 
into the same hands until, of all the territories of 
Bar Kokhba, the town of Bither alone remained. 
Here the hero made his last stand, but not with 
the undivided support of the inmates of the fortress. 
Dissensions broke out among the garrison, and on 
the 9th of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in 
the Jewish calendar, Bither was stormed. Bar 
Kokhba killed, and his body brought in triumph 
to the Roman camp. 

During the pacification that followed the males 
were slam by the thousand, and the women and 


children sold into slavery. Unheard of and un- 
speakable tragedies were enacted. In Bither alone 
more are said to have been slain than those who 
took part in the Exodus from Egypt. The number 
of dead was counted by hundreds of thousands. 
All those who were able escaped from a country 
which offered them the only alternatives of slavery 
and death with torture. Many fled to Arabia, 
and the considerable Jewish population of that 
country, even to this day, may be reckoned one of 
the results of Bar Kokhba’s abortive insurrection. 
R. Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, died under torture at its 
conclusion. The war led to the final breach be- 
tween the J ews and J udseo-Christians. The latter 
suffered severities at the hands of Bar Kokhba and 
his followers, in consequence of their refusal to 
join in the national uprising. 

The fatal results of the Bar Kokhba movement 
discouraged for some centuries personation of 
the Messiah. In fact, an attractive opportunity 
did not occur again until the 5th cent., when, in 
accordance with a Talmudic computation, the day 
of the Messiah was supposed to be at hand. It 
was at this juncture that such a one, self-styled 
Moses, appeared in the island of Crete. Of his 
origin or his subsequent fate nothing is known. 
He induced the Jewish population of the island to 
support his pretensions, and on a specified date 
promised to lead them dry-shod to the mainland. 
On the appointed day the Jews gathered round 
him on a promontory and at his direction some 
threw themselves into the sea, expecting a path to 
be opened for them through the waters. The 
miracle did not occur. Many of the enthusiasts 
were drowned ; others were rescued. The Messiah 
himself disappeared. 

The pretender next to come under notice was 
Isaac ben Ya'kub Obadiah AbQ 'Isa al-I§fahani, 
who flourished at Isfahan at the end of the _ 7th 
century. There are two estimates of his claims. 
The one was that he was merely the forerunner of 
the Messiah, the other that he was the Messiah 
Himself. His call came to him through a sudden 
and miraculous cure from leprosy, and in support 
of his divinity his disciples pointed out that, 
although an illiterate before his call, he was able 
after that event not only to read and write, but 
even to compose books. The affairs of the khall- 
fate were at that period in a chaotic condition, and 
a military movement, such as Isaac’s soon became, 
had good chances of success. The pretender and 
his followers met the army of the knalif in battle 
at Rai (Rhagoe), but Abu 'Is5, was defeated and 
slain, and with his death the rising came to an 
end. The movement, however, did not die with 
its founder. It survived among the 'Isavites, the 
earliest of the Jewish sects of the Diaspora, who 
did not disappear until a couple of centuries later. 
Abu 'IsU’s influence on 'Anan, the founder of the 
lifaraites [q.v.), and on his ritual was, however, 
more enduring. 

Abu Isa left at least one disciple of influence. 
Yudghan of Hamadan, called al-Ra'i (‘the shep- 
herd’), did not himself claim to be more than a 
prophet, although his admirers, in accordance with 
precedent, insisted on his Messiahship. _ His teach- 
ings showed undoubted traces of SOflism, then at 
the opening of its career; they were opposed to 
anthropomorphism, and to a great extent resem bleo 
those of his master Abfl 'Isa. After Yndgliuns 
death his disciples adopted an additional doctrine 
— that of the immortality of their master, who, 
they contended, was not dead, but would appear 
again. , -a- 

Contemporary with Yudghan al-Rai was aer- 
enus, a Syrian, who was both a political and a r - 
ligious reformer. He promised to restore the Jei 
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to the Holy Land, and, perhaps in consequence, his 
influence spread as far as Spain. His career com- 
menced in A.D. 720, hnt "was very short-lived. He 
■was speedily captured and brought before the 
khalif Yazid n., to whom he excused himself by 
stating that he had never been serious in his 
claims ; he had merely been amusing himself 
at the expense of his co-religionists. Serenns 
was accordingly handed over to the latter for 

E unishment, wliile his followers, repenting of their 
eresies, were re-admitted to the fold. 

For the next three centuries and a half no 
Messiah arose in Israel. Then there was in the 
West a small group of unimportant pretenders : in 
Prance (c. 1087), at Cordoba (c. 1117), and at Pez 
(c. 1127). Of these there are practically no records 
beyond the mere mention by Maimonides. About 
1160, however, one of far greater importance arose 
in Kurdistan. David Alroy (or Alrui) came from 
the north of Persia, probably Adharbaijan, being 
a member of one of the free Jewish tribes which 
claimed descent from the Ten Tribes, and to 
which the Afghans, the Afridis, and Pathans of 
to-day trace their ancestry. The period was again 
one of political disorganization. One great ele- 
ment of disturbance was the eflforts of the Crusaders 
to recover and to keep possession of the Holy Land. 
Moreover, intertribal warfare was incessant, and 
the weakness of the Sultan led almost to a paralysis 
of the Government. It was in these circumstances 
that Alroy ■visited Baghdad, and on his return to 
his cwn people he raised the standard of revolt. 
A large following immediately collected, and Alroy, 
whohad meanwhile proclaimed himself theMessiaii, 
determined to break the yoke of the Muliammadans 
and to lead the Jews back to Palestine. From this 
point truth and legend have so intermingled in the 
story of Alroy that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. His command of the magic arts led to tlie 
acceptance of his mission far ana wide. Only the 
Jews of Baghdad wore sceptical, but his hold on 
the others was so strong that those in Baghdad 
■were quite incapable of suppressing the movement. 
Alroy is said to have been summoned by the Sultan, 
to have appeared in answer to the summons and 
proclaimed his divine mission, to have been cast 
into prison, and to have miraculously escaped. 
Despite his magic powers, Alroy’s movement was 
undoubtedly a failure. In all probability he was 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the stronghold 
of Amadia. According to a less reliable version, 
the governing powers, unable to overthrow the 
Messiah by fair means, bribed his father or father- 
in-law to put him to death. On the death of 
Alroy his followers, in order to impease the Sultan, 
had to pay a considerable fine, in Alroy’s instance 
also the pretender’s death did not mean the end of 
his cult. The sect of Menaheniites, named after 
Menahem, the traditional designation of the 
Messiah, adopted by Alroy, continued for many 
years. 

A centurj’ passed before the next prominent 
seiido-Messiali appeared upon the scone, but 
efore that period, in 1172, a minor prophet arose 
in Yemen. His course lasted but n year, at the end 
of which term he was beheaded, it is said at his own 
request, in order to show by his return to life that 
he was indeed the Messiah. 

Abraham^ ben Samuel Abulafia was bom at 
Saragossa in 1240. IrUiile still a youth he was 
attracted to kabbalistio studies, and it was as a 
kabbalist rather than as a pseudo-Messiah that his 
career was of most influence. His life was spent 
in wandering from to'wn to to^n-n and from country 
to country. In 1281 he was in Borne attempting 
to convert the nope to Judaism — of course without 
success. His boldness involved him in imprison- 
ment, from which ho is said to have escaped 


miraculously. Four years later, when in Sicily, 
Abulafia proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
announced the millennium for the year 1290. The 
year denoted come and ■went, hnt the millennium 
still tarried. Abulafia continued his pict'oresque 
career for one more year and then disappeared 
from history. He also, however, left his spiritual 
descendants, for his teachings were continued by 
two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
both of Medinaceli. Where Abulafia had failed, 
they were little likely to succeed, and it was but 
for a moment that tnese two meteors flashed in 
the firmament. 

Immediately following them came Nissim ben 
Abraham of Avila, who pointed to 1295 as the 
ear of the millennium. There were sufficient 
elievers to fill the Synagogue on the appointed 
day, there eagerly to await the divine manifesta- 
tion ; but again disappointment was the prevailing 
emotion, and, when the ■watchers found mystic 
little crosses on their garments, many, accepting 
them as heavenly manifestations, embraced Christi- 
anity. The fate of the prophet, as of many of his 
predecessors, is unknomi. 

A century later Moses Botarel of Cisneros 
appeared. As a prophet he was of little conse- 
quence. In 1502 Asher Lfimmlein suddenly arose 
in Istria and announced that, if the people would 
prepare themselves, the Messiah would appear that 
very year. At his suggestion fasting, prayer, and 
almsgi'ving became general throughout the empire. 
Jews and Christiana alike accepted his teachings 
and prepared for the advent of the Messiah and 
the return to the Holy Land. Here again the 
precedent was followed : no Messiah appeared ; 
the prophet disappeared. 

At the close of the 14th cent. Jacob Carson (or 
Carcasoni), a minor propliet, appeared in the north 
of Spain, and David Reubeni, the picturesque 
emissary of his brother the mysterious king of 
Khaibar, or the East, also came upon the scene. 
Khaibar, according to the generally accepted 
locality of the kingdom, was a district in S. Arabia 
inhabited by nomad tribes of Israelites, although 
the -view has been put fon\-nrd that Reubeni 
came from India (see E. N. Adler, in Aspects of 
the Eehrew Genius, p. xxii, and Auto de F£ and 
Jew, p. xxx). 

Reubeni arrived at Venice in 1624 after having 
■visited Palestine and Egypt. He immediately 
proceeded to Rome, where lie procured an audience 
of the pope, Clement ni., to whom he announced 
that he had been sent by his brother to obtain 
allies and assistance in his war with the Sultan. 
In support of his claims Reubeni brought letters of 
introduction from Portuguese officers in the East. 
The Jews of Italy found the means for him to jiro- 
ceed to Lisbon, and he arrived in Portugal in 1625, 
with the view of inducing the king, John ill., to 
ally himself with the king of Khaibar. For a time 
the Portuguese policy seemed to favour such an 
alliance, and King John definitely promised a fleet 
of 8 ships and 4000 cannon for the assistance of 
his new ally. At the same time the pressure that 
was being put upon the Marranos of Portugal was 
relaxed, doubtless out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of Reubeni. 

The embassy, the ambassador, and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them, os well as the 
accompanying legends that immediately began to 
bo woven, endowed Reubeni with almost super- 
liuman powers in the eyes of the Jews, for whom 
the only hope lay in the future to which all their 
faculties were ever strained. The interest and 
excitement aroused by his advent were no less 
intense among the Marranos than among the Jews 
themselves. ^lirnculoua powers, a semi-divinity, 
were attributed to him. If any proof of these 
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claims -weie needed, his existence as a Jew nn- prophet. By Graetz Molkho has been described at 
molested at the court of one of the most relentless this period of liis career as ‘ the Jewish Savona- 
of the persecutors of Jews and Judaizers was rola ’ ix. 274). In order to avoid the flood 
considered sufiScient. The people looked eagerly which he had foretold would overtake Rome 
towards him and expected, not a momentary Molkho repaired to Venice, and here he met once 
palliation of their tortures, hut a final release. again the first inspirer of his enthusiasm, David 
By no means the least of those who were Reubeni. His position in regard to Reubeni had 
dazzled by the appearance and favour of Reubeni however, undergone a change since their previous 
was Solomon Molkho (previously Diogo Fires) meeting; his fellow-prophet, Molkho, met him 
(c. 1601-32), an official of the Government, of now, not as a disciple, but as an equal. 

Jewish descent. Fires, who was a young man Reubeni was still endeavouring to obtain assist- 
of great promise, aroused by the stir caused by ance for his brother, the king of Khaibar, and 
Reubeni’s mission, abandoned^ Christianity, adopt- from the authorities in Venice he received some 
ing his ancestral Judaism in place of it, and encouragement in his mission. After the flood 
endeavoured to attach himself as a disciple to the Molldio returned to Rome, where he was received 
newcomer. The latter, however, severely dis- with enthusiasm as a successful prophet. The 
couraged all conversions to Judaism, fearing pope, the cardinals, and the ambassadors of the 
probably lest in consequence^ of them trouble Powers vied with one another in their flattering 
might react on him and his mission, and Molkho attentions to him. His influence was so great at 
found little or no favour with him. Molkho’s this period that he was able to secure the indefinite 
conversion to J udaism had placed his life in great postponement of the introduction of the Inquisition 
mopardy ; and, deprived of the protection of into Portugal ; but his Jewish enemies, especially 
Reubeni for which he had hoped, he left Portugal Jacob Mantin of Venice, were untiring, and they 
for Turkey. In the East Molkho, although hitherto ultimately succeeded in securing his arrest by the 
supposed to be quite unlearned in Jeivish lore, is Inquisition as a renegade Christian, and Molkho 
said to have displayed a remarkable acquaintance was condemned to be burned. All the prepara- 
udth that subject, and by his eloquence and learn- tions for the auto da f6 were made and the victim 
ing, and the mysterious manner in which he had was in due course consumed by the flames. It 
acquired the latter, he soon collected around him was then discovered, however, that the pope, in 
a_ school of disciples who considered him almost order to protect his favourite, had gone to the 
divine. His teachings went without disguise far length of substituting another victim, and that 
into the domain of mysticism. By him the advent Molkho himself was safely hidden within the 
of the Messiah was foretold for 1540, and the sack papal apartments. In the circumstances it is not 
of Romp in 1527, an oft-foretold precursor of the surprising that Molkho was smuggled out of 
millennium, seemed to confirm Molkho’s prophecies. Rome at the first opportunity. 

The one ambition of the prophet was to earn a Molklio thereupon rejoined Reubeni, and the 
martyr’s crown, and in pursuance of this aim after a two decided to journey to Ratisbon to plead with 
brief sojourn in Turkey lie returned to Christendom, the Emperor the cause of the Jews of Khaibar. 

As was expected oy Reubeni, the conversion There is a tradition that advantage was taken of 
and flight of Molkho, added to other incidents, the interview with Charles to endeavour to convert 
shook the position which Reubeni had acquired him to Judaism, and it was possibly this attempt 
at the Portuguese court. The royal promises, that led to the arrest of both the ambassadors, 
although made apparently in good faith, lacked They were put into chains and carried to Mantua, 
fulfilment, and the unaoubted excitement of where at the Emperor’s request Molkho was again 
which he was the cause among the Neo- Christians tried by the Inquisition and sentenced to be burned, 
of the kingdom rendered his continued presence At the last moment pardon was offered him on 
among them most undesirable ; and, after having condition that he returned to the Christian fold, 
spent a year at the Portuguese court, Reubeni was but he rejected the offer with scorn. He had only 
asked to withdraw. The ship in which he sailed one cause for repentance, was his reply,_and that 
was wrecked on the coast of Spain, and for a time was that he had been a Christian in_ his youth, 
he was in the hands of the Inquisition. His release Molkho’s ambition was thereupon gratified and he 
was, however, ordered by the emperor, Charles v., earned a martyr’s crown. Some of his addresses 
and he settled at Avignon, then under the were published by him in 1529 under the title of 
sovereignty of the pope. From Avignon Reubeni The Book of Wonder. Reubeni was taken to 
removed to Italy, preceded everywhere by the Spain and there handed over to the Inquisition, 
mysterious reputation which ho had acg^uired, and His ultimate fate is_ surrounded by mystery, but 
followed by a host of believers, who hailed him as he appears to have died while in the hands of tlie 
the precursor of the Messiah and even as the Holy Office. The evidence that he was burned is 
Messiah Himself. insufficient. A copy of Beubeni’s diary is in Ma 

Meanwhile Molkho had also come to Italy with at the Bodleian. Graetz published a portion in ins 
the reputation which he had acquired in Turkey, History^, ix., and Neubauer published the whole 
enhanced, if possible, and a following that grew in of it in Mediceval Jewish Chronicles, ii. _ 
numbers from day to day. In Rome Molkho, Concerning the existence of Reubeni there cap 
imbued with Messianic tendencies, had visions be no legitimate doubt. His mission, however, is 
and foretold floods and earthquakes, which, it not so well authenticated, and there are those, no 
must be added, subsequently occurred. More mean authorities, who consider him to have been 
valuable to him, however, were the favour and merely a charlatan and impostor. Graetz(ix. <ni. »1, 

protection which he had obtained from the pope, for instance, judging from the language of Reubeni s 

Clement vii., and from some of the cardinals. Journal, expressed the belief that it had oee 

"With their assistance he was able to defy his ivritten by a German Jew, and Neubaimr held rue 

enemies, who were draivn not only from among same view, only more positively. 
the emissaries of the Inquisition, but also from the Vogelstein (Gesch. der Juden in dwm, u. , j 
Jews, some of whom shrewdly considered his 53-53) are also very sceptical about hi 3 oona J‘ ’ 
influence and pseudo-Messiahship harmful rather but they express the opinion that he did come 
than beneficial to Jewry. His critics among his Arabia. Adler {Auto de F6 and dew, ■' 

own community were, however, numerically in- seems to have more confidence 
significant, and his influence among the Jews dentials, but locates the source of his em as y 
increased until he became indeed their accepted Cranganore in India. 
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Strictly speaking, neither Molkho nor Eeuheni 
should perhaps he included in the list of pseudo- 
Messiahs, for neither ever claimed divinity. They 
livere Messiahs for the most part against their ou-n 
inclinations. The same may he said of Isaac ben 
Solomon Ashkenazi Luria (Ari) (1534-72), the 
founder of the modern kahhala. An ascetic and a 
mystic, he never pretended to be more than the 
forerunner of the Messiah, not the Messiah Him- 
self. His principal disciple, Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese (1543-1620), was acclaimed by his master as 
possessing a soul unsoiled by sin. Around him 
also a group of mystical legends have collected. 
On Luria’s death Vital succeeded to his position 
and also claimed to be Messiah hen Joseph, the 
precursor of Messiah ben David. Both Luria and 
Vital made Safed the scene of their principal 
activities. In the time of Vital a rival Messiah 
arose in the person of Abraham Shalom, who in 
1674 sent a message to Vital pointing out that 
the latter was only Messiah ben Jos^h, but he, 
Shalom, was Messiah hen David. He offered, 
moreover, to shield Vital from the death that 
would otherwise have been his fate. 

The most remarkable and influential of all the 
pseudo-Messiahs was Shabbathai Sebi, bom, the 
son of a Sephardi agent of an English mercantile 
firm, at Smyrna, on the 9th of Ah (the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and a fast day in 
the Jewish calendar), 1621 or 1626. He is gener- 
ally believed to have died on the Day of Atonement 
in 1676. Even as a boy Shabbathai was note- 
worthy for his physical beauty and his strange 
introspective habits. For the ordinary learning of 
the Jew, that of the Talmud, he had no likiim, 
and the time spent by him at the school of K. 
Joseph Escapa was for the most part wasted. On 
the other hand, the kabbalistio mysteries of the 
ZChar had a great attraction for nis mind. He 
threw himself ardently into the study of them, 
and endeavoured, by carefully following out the 
ordinances laid down therein, and especially by 
the practice of asceticism, himself to solve the 
mysteries that the Z61mt professes to offer its 
students. On attaining manhood, Shabbathai had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a 
kabbalist, which was enhanced by his mode of life, 
his obvious belief in his magical powers, and ids 
determined aversion to marriage, probably 'without 
precedent in the society in which he lived. Mean- 
while Shabbathai’s father had learnt, through his 
correspondents in England, something of the hopes 
and beliefs of the English millenarian sects, then 
rominent in English thought, and had in particular 
een apprised of the identification of the year 1666 
with the opening of the millennium. By a coin- 
cidence, according to the computations of the.Zd/idr, 
the year 1648 was to mark the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah. Shabbathai, encouraged by these 
signs and by the almost worshipful attitude of his 
father, who attributed the whole of his material 
good fortune to his son’s saintliness, by nature and 
education already prepared for the rOle that he was 
about to adopt, revealed himself in the latter year 
to a select circle of his followers ns the ilcssiah. 
In support of his claim he uttered the Tetrngrnm- 
maton — an act permitted only to the high priest in 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement. Shabbathai 
Temained at Smyrna for some years after this event, 
surrounded by a circle of fen’ent believers, but 
■with little if any influence outside of the district 
in which he lived. He and his teachings were 
closely watched by the Eabhinical authorities, who 
ultimately, considering that he had overstepped 
the permissible limits, excommunicated him and 
his disciples on account of their hercsv, and 
banished him from Smyrna. This occurred about 
1654 (according to Graetz, 1651). 


From Smsrma Shabbathai is believed to have 
gone to Constantinople, supported in every sense 
by his disciples and strengthened in particular by 
tivo of them — hloses Pinheiro, a man of some 
scientific knowledge and of mature years, and 
Abraham Yachini, a distinguished preacher, who, 
b5' means of an alleged ancient MS of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, rendered Shabbathai still more 
steadfast in the belief in his o'wn divine mission. 
It is doubtful whether Shabbathai, if he ever 
intended to -visit Constantinople, did so on this 
occasion, but it is certain that he arrived at 
Salonica, where mysticism was likely to find a 
sympathetic atmosphere, shortly after his banish- 
ment from Smyrna. In Salonica Shabbathai 
showed himself even more intoxicated with the 
consciousness of his new rOIe than he had been at 
Smyrna, and his acts led here also to his practical 
expulsion by the Eabbis. After leaving Salonica 
the new Messiah spent some time wandering about 
the Orient, promulgating his views and his claims 
in every city that he visited and gaining adherents 
in all parts. In 1660 he was in Cairo, where he 
remained for about two years. There he gained a 
valuable supporter in the person of Eaphael Joseph 
Chalebi of Aeppo, a mystic who had Jong awaited 
almost with impatience the coming of the Messiah, 
and whose wealth and influence -were both ex- 
tensive. 

The approach of the apocalyptic year, 1666, 
attracted Shabbathai to Jerusalem, where, sup- 
pressing temporarily his extravagances, he built 
up an influence over the people on less theatrical 
bases. As the representative of the people of the 
city, he was sent abroad to obtain funds for their 
relief from an impending calamity, and the success 
of his mission rendered him all the more popular 
among the grateful people in whose midst he was 
sojourning. 'While in Cairo, Shabbathai succeeded 
in yet another mission. A Polish Jewess, who at 
the age of six had been left an orphan and whoso 
subsequent career was almost as romantic os that 
of Shabbathai, was at the time in Leghorn, where 
she was reputed to be living an immoral lEe. Of 
great beauty and, moreover, of an eccentric dis- 
position, she was already famous beyond the 
limits of the town, and lier announcement that she 
was intended as the bride of the hicssiah made her 
knoivn to even a udder circle. In fact, her renown 
Mread ns far as Cairo, where it came to the ears of 
^abbathai ; he sent for and married her, declaring 
that she was his divinely appointed spouse. 

Shabbathai thereupon returned to Palestine. 
Passing through Gaza, ho met there Nathan 
Benjamin Levi, otherwise known ns Nathan 
Gazati, who immediately became the leading ad- 
vocate of the new Messiah and took unto himself 
the rfile of Elijah, the forerunner of the Anointed. 
One of his first steps was to announce the opening 
of the Messianic Age for the following year, 1606. 
This prophecy, together udth many subsidiary ones, 
■was promulgated far and wide, .spreading even to 
the snores of the North Sea. These chums were, 
however, not by any means encouraged by the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and Shabbathai thought 
it well to find a more congenial centre for his 
activities. He returned to Smyrna, his journey 
thither taking the form of a triumphal progress 
■which culminated in a reception at his destination, 
remarkable for its enthusiasm. At Smyrna, over- 
whelmed by his reception, he put the final touch 
to all the rumours that were current regarding his 
divinity, and formally announced his jfessialiship. 
He was forthwith entrusted with absolute power 
ns the sole ruler of the local Jewish community. 
AVherever Jews were to be found, the rise of the 
new Messiali attracted attention. The business of 
the exchanges of Europe was neglected in order 
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that the latest of miracles might he discussed. 
The merchants of the North Sea ports ■wrote to 
their agents in the Levant for information. 
Tribute poured in upon the ‘ King of Kings.’ Em- 
bassies •were sent to him from the four corners of 
the earth. In the synagogues he -was publicly 
hailed as the Messiah, and those who doubted 
went in danger of their lives. Even among the 
Christians believers in his mission were to be 
found. In Hamburg Protestants -went to their 
pastor and said : ‘We have almost certain accounts 
not only from Jews, but also from our Christian 
correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinojsle, 
and elsewhere in the East that the new Messiah 
of the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of 
the whole world flock to him. What will then 
become of the Christian doctrine and the belief in 
our Messiah?’ Prophets, male and female, in ac- 
cordance with Joel’s prediction {J1 2^), arose and 
exclaimed in Hebrew, a language with which they 
were supposed to have no acg^uaintance : ‘Shab- 
bathai Sebi is the true Messiah of the Race of 
Da-vid; to him the cro'wn and the kingdom are 
given I ’ The daughters of B. Pehina, Shab- 
bathai’s bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretender, as had been foretold. In Persia 
the Jewish agriculturists refrained from work on 
account of the advent of their deliverer who would 
lead them back to the Promised Land, 

At the beginning of the year 1666 Shabbathai 
left Smyrna for Constantinople, but before doing 
so he distributed the kingdoms of the earth among 
his jorincipal followers. As soon as he had landed 
on European soil, ha was arrested by an officer of 
the Sultan, who placed him in chains, and it was 
in this condition that Shabbathai approached the 
capital. Despite his undignified landing, Shab- 
bathai’s popularity in no wise languished, and he 
was received by hosts of believers in his dmnity, 
who, by the gifts which they brought, enabled the 
‘Messiah’ to secure a considerable alleviation of 
the lot that would otherivise have fallen to him. 
Shabbathai’s courage did not, however, equal his 
popularity ; and, when questioned by the authori- 
ties regarding his claims and intentions, he replied 
that he was merely a Rabbi sent from Jerusalem 
to collect funds for charitable purposes. Despite 
this falling away, the influence of the pretender, 
instead of waning, greiv stronger, and in his prison 
in Constantinople Shabbathai held a court which 
was attended by Muhammadans and Jews who 
alike proclaimed his divinity. After two months 
the prisoner was removed to Abydos, and there his 
court was continued ivith, if possible, even greater 
success than in the capital. His renown and ex- 
aggerated reports of the royal manner in which he 
was treated spread throughout the civilized world. 
The castle of Abydos became a place of pilgrimage ; 
to Jewries far and near. In parts of Europe the j 
Jews made preparations for the return to Palestine j 
under Messianic guidance. In innumerable syna- 
gogues prayers for the pretender’s welfare were 
re^arly offered ; and with every day the excite- 
ment both within Abydos and throughout the 
world increased. Meanwhile Shabbathai, in order 
apparently to justify his existence, abrogated 
certain of the Jewish fast days. 

Shabbathai’s fall was due to the appearance of 
a rival, one Nehemiah Ha-Kohen, who posed as a 
forerunner of the Messiah. Shabbathai, learn- 
ing of Nehemiah’s prophecies, summoned him to 
Abydos. After a long journey Nehemiah arrived. 
An interview with Shabbathai was followed by 
dissatisfaction on both sides. Nehemiah, fearful 
of assassination by the Shabbathaians, fled to Con- 
stantinople, where he embraced Muhammadanism 
and denounced to the authorities the treasonable 
intentions of his rival. Removed to Adrianople, 


Shabbathai at length realized the critical position 
in which he was placed. Hoping thereby to save 
his life, he also embraced Muhammadanism, and 
was followed in this course by his wife and some 
of his adherents. The Sultan was much pleased 
at this act and appointed the pretender one of his 
doorkeepers. Shabbathai, in order to retain his 
hold upon the Jews, announced : ‘ God has made 
me an Ishmaelite ; He commanded, and it was 
done. The ninth day of my regeneration.’ His 
apostasy, despite the loyalty to him of many 
of his adherents, shattered his influence in Jewry, 
and hosts of Jews, their eyes at length opened 
by the last act of their prophet, repented bitterly 
of their support of the movement. For a time, 
in consequence of the schism caused by Shab- 
bathai’s apostasy, Turkish Je^vry was in great 
danger of extermination, the fear of wholesale 
conversions to Muliammadanism being accom- 
panied by that of the massacre of those who 
refused to follow Shabbathai’s example. Power- 
ful influences, however, warded off the latter 
danger. 

Shabbathai seems never to have abandoned his 
Messianic claims. He managed to found a Judoeo- 
Muhammadan sect of believers, the Donmeh, who 
have survived, especially in Salonica, to the present 
day. After a time he fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of his office, and banished to Dulcigno, 
where he died, it is believed in 1676, leavin" 
behind him a controversy which long continued 
in Israel. The Donmeh are in a sense crypto- 
Jews, inasmuch as, while outwardly conforming 
to Muhammadanism, they practise certam Jewish 
or debased Jewish rites in secret. There is, how- 
ever, in practice little secrecy concerning their 
difference from the Muhammadans, from whom, 
although they mix in commerce, socially they keep 
carefully aloof. 

Shabbathai was succeeded by quite a shoal of 
petty Messiahs. The first of the line was Jacob 

S uerido, or Jacob Sebi, who was the real founder 
the sect of Donmeh. He was in reality the 
brother of Shabbathai’s fourth wife, who for her 
own purposes pretended that he was her_ son by 
the Messiah, Querido’s principal doctrine wm 
that the redemption could not come about until 
the world was either entirely good or entirely 
wicked, and, as the latter state was by far the 
easier of attainment, he preached and practised 
licentiousness in order that the day of the mil- 
lennium might dawn, Querido died at the end 
of the 17th cent., and was succeeded in due course 
by his son Berehiah (c. 1695-1740). Other Shab- 
bathaian Messiahs who flourished at this period 
were Miguel (Abraham) Cardoso (1630-1706), 
a Marrano, Mordecai Mokiah (c. 1650-1729) of 
Eisenstadt, Lbbele Prossnitz (t c. 1760), and 
Judah Ha^id. These were all, more or less, pro- 
phets of Shabbathai so long as he survived, and 

a endeavoured to step into his place when he 
Mokiah flourished and preached in Italy 
and Poland. Prossnitz was of the class of clumy 
conjurers ; nevertheless he attracted many ad- 
herents in Austria and Germany. Rasid, who 
was a leader of the sect of Rdsldhim, ‘ the Ultra- 
holy,’ traversed Europe at the head of a consider- 
able following whom he led to Jerusalem. He 
died, however, immediately after hi3_ arrival in 
that city, and ivith his disappearance his followers 
were left leaderless and destitute. 

The last of the most prominent of the successes 
of Shabbathai was Jacob Frsmk (1726-91). He 
was bom in Podolia, where his first occupation 
was that of distiller. His original name was 
Jankiev Lejbovicz, but he obtained the ne'W 
surname of Frank from the subjects of the Suiwn 
in whose midst he sojourned for a long time. An 
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undisguised charlatan and an apostate from more 
than one faith, hepursuedacareerof unceasingwor- 
fare against llahhinical Judaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described 
himself as the re-incamation of all the prophets 
and Messiahs who had preceded him. In Turkey 
he obtained considerable renown on account of his 
kabbalistic learning, and on the return to his birth- 
place the remnants of the Shabbathaian party, who 
were known as Zoharites, appointed him their pro- 
phet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teacbings, which 
were leading directly to the destruction of Judaism 
and of mordity in Poland. Frank and the Frank- 
ists were excommunicated, but they found a power- , 
ful friend in the bishop of Kamenetz, whom they 
ingratiated by pretended points of strong resem- 
blance between their faitli — which was bitterly 
opposed to Kabbinic Judaism — and Christianity, 
mth his assistance the tables were turned, and 
for a time the upper hand was gained over the 
orthodox element m Je^vry. With the death of 
the bishop, however, another change came over | 
the fortunes of the parties. The position of the 
Frankists became precarious, and in order to 
secure the safety of his followers Frank instructed 
them to accept baptism, he himself setting the 
example. Conversions to Christianity followed on 
a considerable scale ; but, when the converts were 
discovered to be leading double lives, and, while I 
outwardly Christians, to be following Jewsh prac- 
tices in secret, the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was directed towards them. Frank 
was liimself arrested in 1760 on a charge of heresy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Czentschow, where 
he remained for thirteen years. This imprison- 
ment did not by any means put an end to his 
movement or his teachings, and his prison became 
a centre for the promulgation of liis doctrines. 
The invasion of the Kussians in 1772 led to his 
liberation, and he was then free to make a 
triumphal process through Poland, Bohemia, 
and Sloravia. He lived in state until his death 
in 1701, latterly as the Baron of Offenbach, in 
various continental capitals, always with an im- 
mense retinue and a vast treasure, derived from 
Ids infatuated adherents, at his command. His 
later history, however, hardly belongs to the 
annals of Jewry, for his influence on Judaism 
had ceased long before his death. His followers, 
the Frankists, although for a time they kept 
themselves apart as pseudo-Jews of a peculiar 
description, were ultimately absorbed into the 
population in whoso midst they lived. 

Frank was the last of the series of pseudo- 
Messiahs to be accepted seriously by any consider- 
able section of Jewry, but there is one other who 
deserves mention, before the catalogue of these 
actors on the world’s stage is brought to a close. 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-47) differed con- 
siderably from most of his predecessors in the rdle 
in which he also essa 3 ’ed to live. With most, if 
not all, of them there was a spirit of charlatanry 
manifest. Not even Luzzatto's most determined 
enemy could sincerely suggest any such charge 
against him. One might almost say that he was 
merely a victim of his own delusions; his prede- 
cessors for the most part found the victims oi their 
delusions outside of themselves. Luzzatto, the 
cultured son of wealthy Italian Jewish parents, 
was a poet by nature ns well as by profession. 
Early in life, however, he fell imder the influence 
of the knbbalists and the ZGhar, and soon the 
mysteries of this literature took complete posses- 
sion of him and he firmly believed himself to be 
divinelj' inspired. He even went so far as to 
create unaided a second ZdhSr, and by the work of 
his own hands and mind he was convinced of his 
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divine mission. A circle of young devotees soon 
settled round him, and his fame began to spread 
to the confines of Jewry. The leaders of orthodox 
Judaism in Germany were scandalized and, after 
some difficulty, brought pressure to bear upon the 
newly arisen prophet to undertake to refrain from 
teaching, by means of either the spoken or the 
written word, the new doctrines. Luzzatto gave 
the desired promise, but was unable to observe it 
for very long, and, when he once more reverted 
to the forbidden studies, he was excommunicated 
by the board of Eabbis of Venice. Ultimately 
Luzzatto wandered to Palestine, where he died of 
plague shortly after his arrival. 
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An interesting detail v-ith regard to the person- 
ality of metals is supplied by Malay superstition. 
The JIalays believe that so long as gold is in the 
earth it has a soul. When the gold is taken by 
man, the soul flies away.^ The idea is parallel to 
those found in agricultural lore ; presumably the 
corn • spirit leaves John Barleycorn when he is 
ground, if not when he is reaped. The idea is 
elaborated in Celebes, on the principle that the 
soul may be retained and will assist the usefulness 
of the implements when made. 

Among the Alfoera of Celebes iron-working is a prominent 
industry. Iron is credited with a soul, wliich is apt to desert 
the metal under the hammer. Everj- smithy, therefore, in- 
ciudes a bundle of lamoa (‘ gods ’), consisting of wooden imita- 
tions of iron implements, and in this the soul of the iron resides. 
‘“If we did not hang the lamoa over the anvil, the iron would 
flow away and be unworkable" on account of the absence of 
the soul.'* 

This is an interesting application of the principle 
of the external soul. 

The Chinese in their elaborate animism have not neglected 
metals. They consider metals and ores when in the ground to 
possess a then (‘ soul ') of animal or human shape, and this 
figure is cither the mineral or a spiritguarding it. ‘ Gold, Jade, 
and pearls . . . are the tsin^ of Heaven and Earth.’ 3 

A particular development is towards the Scandinavian idea of 

f ;nomes. The Chinese have tales of silver men and of * women 
n white ’ ; when they were attacked and knocked down, they 
disappeared, and silver mines were found on the spot.* 

The same kind of analogy connects various metals 
with various things, according to colour or other 
properties. The Greeks of to-day call jaundice 
‘ the golden disease,’ and heal it on the homoeo- 
pathic principle with a decoction from an English 
sovereign, English gold being the best.” 

One or two examples of the miscellaneous wonder- 
lore which has gathered round metals may be 
cited. 

Fern-seed, Iteclf a mythical vegetable gold-dust, ipildes to 
hidden treasures.® A ilalay recipe for turning brass into gold 
is to kill a wild pig, and sew up In it a quantity of ‘scrap’ 
brass ; then pile timber over it, and bum It ; when grass has 
grown over the remains, ‘ dig up the gold.' * Paracelsus made 
a magic ring of a mixture of all metals Joined under certain 
constellations,® and Van Helmont concocted a ring of magic 
metal which cured disease.* An obvious connexion is practi- 
cally universal between gold and the sun, silver and the moon. 
Silver is the lunar metal ; hence peasants like to have silver in 
their pockets when they see the new moon, and to turn it for 
luck, i.e. doubling.!* Throughout the world magnetic iron and 
ore have excited wonder. 

The relative value of the familiar metals is the 
same in superstition and ordinary usage. It is 
interesting to note that the Hindus regarded alloys 
as impure, and never used them for religious j)ur- 
poses.*' Here may be detected the notion of mix- 
ture, adulteration, as a component of the idea of 
impurity. Another popular division of metals is 
into ‘ precious ’ and ‘ naso.’ The Chinese consider 
gold ‘ the most genuine matter.’ “ In all the analo- 
gous estimates found in every age it would seem 
that resthetic ideas supersede economic. Clearly 
the msthetic value of gold and silver rather than 
their importance as currencj- is to the fore, and 
either view preponderates over the meclianical 
imjmrtance of iron. 

A similar predilection is shown in the genealo- 
gies of the metals. 

iinnu said that gold ond silver arose from the union of 
water and fire.'* In Ohincse philosophy tin ‘ is produced by the 
influence of tho feminine principle in nature, being classed 

! A. 0. Kruijt, Het Animtene in den indisclien Arc/itpef, Tho 
Hague, 1000, p. 104. 

- G/j*, pt. vil., BaW.tr Vie Beautiful, Ixjndon, 1013, II. Ifi4, 
quoting Kruijt, in Stededeclinrien ran rrege het B'ederlandsehe 
HendelinitgcnooUehap, xxxix. {iSO.'il 23 f., xl. 11800] 10 f. 

3 J. J. Ji. de Groot, The Beligious Siittetn of China, Leyden, 
lSn2tr.,iv.SS2,S2S. */b.iv.332f. 

* GB'-', pt. i.. The, Magic drt, London, 1011, 1. SO. 
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between silver and lead. Tho metal arsenic generates itself in 
two hundred years and after another two hundred years is con- 
verted into tin. Tin, being a product of the feminine principle, 
has tender qualities. When it is submitted to the influence of tlie 
masculine principle, it is converted into silver. It is sometimes 
found that wine kept in tin vessels has a iroisonous action on 
man, which proves that the arsenic had not been completely 
transformed into tin.’ I 

This notion of transmutation of metals is a curi- 
ous parallel to modern discoveries of tho degenera- 
tion of radium into a series of filial metals. The 
se,T.rch of the alchemists for the philosopher’s stone 
included a similar hjjpothesis. 

According to the Pahlavi Bundahiin, gold, silver, iron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, and adamant arose from the various 
members of the dead Gayomart ; and ' on account of the per- 
fection of gold it is produced from tho life and seed.’* Tho 
Paldari 6di/ast fa-Saynst spcalm (xv. IG) of the duty of ’pro- 
pitiating’ melted metal, i.e. practising ‘ habits of tho heart so 
unsullied and pure that, when they shall drop melted metal 
upon it, it does not burn.’ But the ordeal slays a sinner. 
Metal, especially gold and silver, is a ‘counterpart of Shat- 
vniro himself in the world.’* From the divided body of Indra, 

creatures ; e.g. from his navel 
I. . ■ . * . ■ in Chinese natural phiiosophy 

are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. Wood produces lire, 
fire earth, earth metals, metals water, and water wood.* Tlio 
idea of animal souls for metals already referred to has probably 
no cosmological intention. 

In the multitudinous superstitions relative to 
the protective, curative, or dangerous properties of 
metals or metallic implements, the analogy of their 
relative value and efficiency — c.ff., between gold 
and steel — seems to predominate. The ^atapatha 
Brdhmana lays down that the slaughtering-knife 
for the horse should be of gold, that for tho^nry- 
ahgpas of copper, and that for the other sacri- 
fices to Prajapati of iron. Gold is a symbol of 
tho nobility, copper of heralds, messengers, and 
the like, iron of the peasantry,* The intrinsic 
value of gold, its brilliance, analogous to fire and 
the sun, connect it •with vitality. Hence its extra- 
ordinarj’ popularity as a panacea to this day among 
the Chinese, in the form of leaf, dust, decoction, or 
grease. It is placed in the mouth of the dead to 
mssist revivification and to delay decomposition.’ 
The Chinese also put mercury in coffins in order to 
preserve tho body.® With no knowledge of em- 
balming they endeavour to insulate, as it wore, tho 
coffin against decay. The use of (juiclcsilver may 
be referred to the an.alogy between n moving and 
apparently living metal of worth and organic life. 
British folldore advises rubbing ringworm with 
silver.® 

Metals, in virtue of their various properties, are 
used both ns medicines and as amvuets, in either 
case dependent on magical notions. The Burmese 
believe that tho wearing of silver and gold is 
itself protective, and base metals may be used in 
default of precious.i* Lumps of gold are worn under 
tho sldn to secure in-vulnerability. 'There is a com- 
mon practice of covering amulets with gold-leaf to 
add to their efficacy.’’ For a person to wear some- 
thing, as if a part of himself, which has a value of 
its own, adds to his own value and resisting power. 
On the same line of rc.'isoning, metals of worth are 
tho more useful in warding oil' ghostly enemies. 
In European as in Semitic folldore, the most effi- 
cacious bullet against a witch is one of silver, or a 
crooked sixpence but all metals have efficacy in 
this direction. 

The property of resistance is common to most 
metals ; the precious metals possess tho further 

roperties of beauty and value. The strength and 

ardness of iron make it a favourite ebann. 

I Gowband, JBA I xlii. 217 f. ^SBEr. HtoO] 183. 

3/6. p. 37a f.; XI. H. Dhallo, Boroasirian Thtotogy, New 

York, 1014. pp. 37, 01, 232L 

* .8/7// xliv. IlOWl 216. * De 0 root, I!!. O.'.G, 067. 

6 SHE xliv. 303 L ~ De Groot, Ir. 331, 330. 
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To keep off evU spirits, mourners iu India carry a piece of 
iron — a key or a knife or any iron object. In Scotland after a 
death a piece of iron was placed in all the provisions in the 
house ‘ to prevent death from entering them,’ and similar cus- 
toms obtain in Ceylon and Morocco.' • When Scotch feher- 
men were at sea, and one of them happened to take the name 
of God in vain, the first man who heard him called out “Cauid 
aim," at which every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit 
of iron and held it between his hands.’ 2 Xo this day in parts 
of Scotland there survives a queer superstition about ‘pigs’ 
and ‘ iron.’ It is unlucky to utter the words ‘ sow,’ ‘ swine,’ or 
‘ pig ’ when fishing ; 3 if you hear a man do so, you must shout 
■Cold iron.’ 

It is a mere coincidence that in modern medicine 
iron is used as a tonic and that in early culture its 
‘ strength ’ was absorbed by men. 

The people of Nias wear iron arm-rin^ to keep off avU 
spirits or witchcraft ; and they place iron by the side of sleep- 
ing infants for the same purpose. In Sarawak biting a piece of 
iron is a similar protection. The Torajas believe that iron 
strengthens one’s soul, and hold ceremonies at smithies for this 
purpose. The people of Halmahera drink water in which iron 
has been dipped.*' In Surinam iron arm-rings ara supposed to 
strengthen the wearer.5 

Several Malay sultans have in their regalia a sacred lump of 
iron, ‘ a piece of old scrap-iron with supernatural powers.’ « 
Long iron nails are used by the Malays to protect new-born 
infants, betel-nut scissors to drive awaj; evil spirits from the 
dead, and a sword is put in a strange river before a man will 
drink of it. When eatinp alone in the forest a man will sit on 
his sword, not only to drive away evil but to ‘confirm’ himself. 
Such iron implements are called ‘representatives of iron.’’ 
Scraps of iron are used in ointments for curing the siok.S 

The supernatural power of a sharp instrument 
is, of course, to be added in many eases to the 
intrinsic power of iron and steel as such. 

Lead appears but rarely in superstition. The 
Atharvaveda speaks® of a charm against demons 
and sorcerers by means of lead. Here, as in 
medimval Europe and classical antiquity, tlie soft- 
ness and malleability of the metal, and perhaps 
its weight, were possibly connected tvith ideas of 
image-making, for which it is as convenient as i 
wax. The practice of injuring a person by damag- 
ing his image or effigy is world-wide. Curses in- 
scribed on leaden tablets were common objects of 
Greek and Roman superstition ; a leaden arrow, 
in classical belief, destroyed love.“ 

The virtues of metal may bo enhanced, as is 
seen in the last-cited cases, by the form and pur- 
pose of the manufactured article. The ring has 
the additional advantage of enclosing and keeping 
safe ; the coin has the further values of currency 
and of the personality whose head is stamped on 
the obverse. British folklore adapted the royal 
‘ touch ’ for King’s Evil by using cro^vn-piece^ 
bearing the head of King Charles I. Sufferers 
from paralysis or rheumatism collected coppers 
from the charitable at the church-door, and these 
were commuted into silver rings which were worn 
to cure the infirmity.^' 

The acoustic properties of metals have also been 
important in popular religion. 

‘The idea that the sound of brass or Iron has power to put 
spirits to flight prevailed also in classic.al antiquity, from which 
it may have been inherited by mediasval Christianity'.* '2 

In the Far East the virtues of the gong as a 
repeller of evil are well known. Brass is con- 
sidered by the Chinese the most effective metal 
for repelling demons ; the sound of a brass instru- 
ment IS the most terrifying. 

A remarkable set of beliefs and practices has a 
strong tabu against the use of iron and the substi- 
tution of other metals or substances, previously 

1 PjVQ iii. [ISS6] 60 ; W. Gregor, Folk-lore of the North-East 
of Scotland, London, 1831, p. 208 ; PC* i. HO ; F. Liebreoht, 
Gervase von Tilbury, Hanover, 1860, p. 99 ff. ; B. 0. Thompson, 
Semitie llagie, London, 1908, p. .vxix. 

2 OB*, pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 233. 

3 Ib. note. 

* Kruijt, Set Animisms, pp. 101, 163. 

5 K. Martin, in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunds 
von N ederlandsch Indii, xxxv. [1830) 24. 

* Skeat, p. 273, note. 7 lb. p. 274. * Ib. p. 429. 

9 1. 10. 10 Myth. Fat. in. it 18. 

11 Black, pp. 142 f., 174. 

12 J. O. Frazer, in JAI xv. [1880) 88. 

13 De Groot, vt 9441. 


used o. not. These rules usually apply to critical 
circumstances and persons. 

Iron was not allowed to touch the body of the king of Korea. 
The Archon of Plataea was forbidden to touch iron. Tools of 
iron might not be introduced into Greek temples, and the 
Arval Brothers offered an expiatory sacrifice when an iron 
graving-tool was used. Eoman priests were not allowed iron 
nazors. The hair of the Flamen Dialis might be cut only with a 
bronze knife. It appears that the Greeks ascribed purificatory 
powers to bronze. The Pawnees, Hopis, Hottentots, and Gold 
Coast Negroes retain stone unplements for sacred purposes. 
Circumcision is performed with a quartz knife by the Hotten- 
tots and the Ovambo.i Among the Damaras blood was cere- 
monially drawn from the slayer of a man or a lion, but with a 
flint knife.2 The druids cut the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
sickle. When making need-fire, the Scots removed all iron 
from their persons. In making the Yule-tide fire-wheel (cfacie), 
the hammering must be done with a stone. Similar tabus were 
observed in ancient Palestine and Italy. No iron tool was 
employed in making Hebrew altars or in the bulling of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Roman Pons Sublioius, a sacred 
bridge, was made and repaired without any use of iron or even 
bronze. Hindus have believed the use of iron for buildings to 
be productive of epidemiC3.3 

Frazer considers that the tabu against iron in 
ceremonial ‘ perhaps dates from that early time in 
the history of society when iron was still a novelty, 
and as such was viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.’ ‘ Thus, when iron ploughs were 
introduced in Poland, some bad harvests followed, 
and the farmers reverted to the wooden imple- 
ments.® The hypothesis is inconclusive. Iron 
and steel are used in virtue of their death-dealing 
qualities to ward off supernatural (no less than 
physical) evU, and weapons made from them are 
essentially dangerous weapons. Now, ceremonies 
practised at critical seasons or with reference to 
persons or things in a critical and sensitive condi- 
tion call for special treatment with special appa- 
ratus, or at least for peculiar delicacy and care. 
This attitude is quite a sufficient reason for the 
employment of less dangerous tools, such as flint, 
quartz, or the human hand in critical operations, 
and ib also sufficiently explains the ceremonial use 
of flint or bronze instead of iron, and particularly 
the use of gold or silver in connexion with very 
sacred persons or things. In Morocco the last 
sheaf of harvest is regarded as an incarnation of 
the haralca of the crop. It may nob be cut with a 
sickle of steel or iron, but is plucked with the 
hand. Compare ■with this the Moroccan custom 
of placing steel and salt underneath the stack of 
wheat in order to keep off the attacks of zniin,^ 
In the first case, steel is evidently too dangerous a 
substance for dealing ■with the delicate sanctity of 
the Bride of the Fields ; in the second, its very 
dangerousness makes it an ideal defence. _ It is 
quite possible that in certain sacred operations— 
e.g., circumcision and cutting the mistletoe — the 

g henomenon of rust, indicating decay, may mso 
ave been a deterrent from the use of iron. This, 
or the general notion of the dangeroiisness of hard 
metals, may have inspired the Chinese rule that 
metal buttons may not be used on OTave-clpthes. 
They would ‘ give trouble to the dead by injuring 
his body while it is decaying in the grave.’ ’’ On 
the other hand, the Chinese use gold, jade, and 
mercury to retard the decay and facilitate the 
future revival of the dead. 


1 GBS, pt, ii.. Taboo, p. 227 ; W. E. Griffis, Ct^ea, London, 
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2. Minerals. — The religious associations of 
minerals in general are fewer and less marked 
than those of metals, except in the case of salt. 
The use, however, of stones of various sorts and 
shapes as fetishes and vehicles of magic is very 
widely spread ; but, as it demands a special study 
(see art. Stones), it is touched upon here only to 
illustrate the general attitude towards the mineral 
world. 

Australian medicine-men possess sacred stones full of 
strength, more or less regarded as ‘living spirits.’ They 
swallow them or rub their heads with them to acquire their 
virtue-l In Melanesia magic and worship are closely connected 
with sacred stones. The stone is not the vui (the spirit) nor is 
the vui in the stone, but there is a ‘connexion.’ The stone is, 
ns it were, the ‘outward part' or ‘organ ’of the tmi, and the 
owner of such a stone Is its priest.2 These stones are kept in 
houses in order to bring mana to the inmates. There are 
special stones for promoting the growth of the crops and for 
bringing rain or sunshine. The stone is rubbed with food — e.g., 
coco-nut— to induce it to act. Food placed on a stone and 
then eaten gives mana to the cater.s 

Both shape and material are concerned in the 
prestige of sacred stones. 

The Australians are partial to a small round black atone, 
which is easily manipulated ; the medicine-man cures a disease 
by pretending to extract such a stone from the patient’s body.< 
In some tribes every man carried a round black pebble of ma^ic 
power, bulk-, placing this in contact with anything coming 
from an enemy sent the magic force into his body, procuring 
his death or sickness.® Rock-crystal, or quarU, la a favourite 
material for these purposes.s Australian medicine-men used 
bits of rock-crystal for making rain, curing or causing disease, 
and poisoning water. To cure disease they would extract a 

S leco of rock-crystal, alleging that a hostile sorcerer had placed 
i in the patient's body.T To make rain the sorcerer breaks off 
a piece of rock-crystal and spits it towards the sky.® llTiite 
quartz is used tor this purpose In Queensland. The stones are 
fixed to a stick and placed at the bottom of a pool, while in 
some parts a quartz crystal is ground to powder, which is scat- 
tered over the women, who pretend that it is rain,® the liquid 
appearance of the crystal possibly suggesting its connexion OTth 
rain. The lYa-wamba of Central Africa anoint a rain-stone and 

E lace it In water; Mongolians use a bezoar stone.h) In the 
lanks' Islands a round stone, called ‘sunstone’ (vat loa), is 
decorated with radiating feathers and hung in a tree to pro- 
duce sunshine.H In New Guinea a ‘wind-stone’ is topped with 
a slick to produce wind. If it were struck heavily, a hurricane 
would result, Tlie people of Vancouver have a number of 
stones, each representing a particular wind, and the required 
wind is obtained by slightly moving the corresponding stone.i^ 
Pebbles, being obviously suitable for counting (cf, calculus), aro 
naturally used os representatives of persons; in Scottish folk- 
ritual at Hallowe'en each member of a family is represented by 
a stone.f® In Greece a black stone is placed on the head to pro- 
duce strength, and people carry stones on their heads while 
jumping over the bonlire.l® 

The use of crystals of quartz or other mineral 
for ‘seeing’ is ivorld-wide, and needs no special 
illustration here (see art. Crystal-Gazino). Again 
there is to he noted the analogy between the 
crystal and the liquid stage. 

In the Middle Ages the terra ‘ bezoar ’ covered 
mineral as well as animal concretions.'® One 


variety was the ‘ madstone,’ curative of madness 
and poisoning.'® The adder-stone was worn to cure 
whooping-cough, amber to ward off croup, the 
snake-stone to remove serpent’s poison, the load- 
stone to cure rheumatism, in recent Scottish 
custom." Precious atones particularly have in all 
ages commanded interest by their unique beauty 
01 colour, sparkle, or phosphorescence. The 
Greeks wore ‘ amethysts’ to prevent intoxication ; 
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agate was a panacea of disease ; the bloodstone 
checked bleeding.' 

The lore of jewels is a subject in itself, but 
mainly built up of fanciful analogy rather than of 
genuine superstition. But the Dayoks, among 
others, suggest the same elements of animism ns 
have prevailed in the case of metals, when they 
regard a special form of diamond os ‘ the soul of 
diamonds.’® At the other end of the scale there is 
the modern English burglar who carries a lump of 
coal in his pocket as a charm, possibly a charm for 
invisibility.® 

The ceremonial use of flint implements for extra- 
ordinaiy purposes, while steel is used for ordinary, 
has been alluded to above. 

The line jade of China has attracted to itself 
almost a special cult; it is identified with the 
heavens, since all precious substances are from 
the sky. Like gold, it possesses intense vital 
force, or yang. Some jade is of a beautiful azure 
colour — a fact with which its heavenly origin may 
be connected. Chinese folklore has stories of 
jade-wine flowing from mythical rocks of jade. 
Jade prolongs life, and even produces immortality.* 
In folk-medicine it was used as a sovereign panacea, 
and administered as a decoction or omtment. 
Jade-water was procurable from streams flowing 
by jade rocks, or was made with powdered jade.® 
In accordance with the idea that death is a pro- 
tracted sleep, the Chinese place in the mouth of 
the dead objects possessing vital energy (yang) to 
facUitate revival and retard decomposition, such 
being jade, jasper, nephrite, nnd agate. Jade, the 
most precious mineral, being identified with the 
heavens, intensifies the souls, or sftcn, of those in 
contact with it ; and the same was the case with 
gold, sometimes identified with jade.® 

‘ When the Sovereign fasts, the jade which ho owailowa li 
procured by the Manager of the Jade Stores.’ 

This would accelerate his intercourse with dis- 
embodied shen, the object of his fast.' There were 
many stories of a luminous variety of jade.® 

The discovery of salt® and its employment in 
food-preparation constitute an epoch as socially 
important as the discoveiy of metals. Neither has 
been achieved by the Australian natives ; and 
many metal-using savages are still ignorant of 
salt. But its discovery generally comes early in 
culture, though long subsequent, in most cases, to 
the discovery of metal. Owing, perhaps, to its 
quasi-medicinal properties, os much as to its elFect 
on food stuffs, salt has attracted an extraordinary 
amount of superstitious and religious attention. 
Tfie bond, e.g,, created in A-rabic and other customs 
by eating salt together is in the highest degree 
sacred, and may deserve the name of ‘salt- 
communion.’ Very holy obligations were ‘cove- 
nants of salt.’ Salt has analogies with blood and 
all ‘ strong foods ’ ; on another side it has analogies 
with ‘ strong ’ metals like iron. Primitive peoples 
ignorant of salt are supiioscd to correct its absence 
from their food by drinking fresh blood. 

Harmless superstitions about salt have lasted 
into modem civilization, owing to its hav-ing been 
a sort of symbol of food-communion and of the 
common meal. 

In iDcditovalism the salt separated the family from the re- 
tainers in hall.n in Leonardo's fresco of the Last Supper, 
Judas was to be recognized by the salt-cellar whicli he had 
overturned ; the detail is visible in the copy by his pupil, Marco 
d’ Oggiono, in the lircra Gallery. 


I Black, p. 170. 3 Kruljt, Set Anunisme, p. ICO. 
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Salt has been much used in sacrifice, indicating 
the analogy between sacred and ordinary meals, 
Mola salsa was offered by the Latins to the lares, 
and salt was sprinlded bv Greeks and Latins on 
the head of the sacrificial animal. On the other 
hand, the Rabbi Chia, in the 3rd cent., stated that 
in all salt there is some portion of the salt and 
sulphur of Sodom, which blinds the person whose 
eyes it touches.^ We thus get the two poles 
usually found belonging to sacred substances, 
positive and negative, optimum oxA pessimum. 

Salt has been widely used in protective and 
curative magic, and the association of ideas may 
be the same as is seen in the word ‘ preserve.’ 

Lao and Siamese women after childbirth washed themseivca 
daily ivith salt and water, salt being a protection against witch- 
craft.- Moors carry salt in the dark to keep off ghosts, 3 and in 
Teutonic countries it is placed near infants to protect them.* 
In Jforocco it is put in the wheat stack to guard it from znun, 
and is sprinkled on the hand-mill before grinding the com.® 
British folk-custom has the charm of carrying salt withershins 
round a baby before taking it to be baptized. 

Salt is a cure for many sicknesses, and procures 
disenchantment.® Like blood and iron, it is a 
favourite medium for the oath ; in early Teutonic 
custom the swearer dipped his finger in salt, and 
then took the oath.'' 

As with other trades, sacredneas has attached to 
salt-mining. 

In Laos salt-miners observe continence and other tabus.® In 
ancient Germany salt-working was a sacred business.^ The 
peoples of Central America worshipped a ‘goddess,' Huixtoci- 
huatl, of salt, .who was believed to have invented the pan- 
procesa.l® 

Prohibitions against the use of salt are instruc- 
tive for the theory of tabu. Certain professions, 
and persons in certain states, are forbidden to use 
salt, as they are forbidden other critical sub- 
stances. 

Mourners may eat no salt among Hindus, Africans, and other 
peoples. Priests and medicine-men (as among the Egyptians, 
the Dards, and Central and S. Americans) may eat no salt 
throughout their lives.n The salt-tabu of the Egyptian priest- 
hood is especially emphasized.^ When travelling, the Central 
African might not use salt. If be did, and bis wives were not 
behaving well, the salt would act as ‘a corrosive poison.' i* 
During the ceremonies of Bratfruits among the Yuchi Indians 
of California continence and abstinence from salt are ordered,i* 
as b also the cose after a solemn communion with a god by the 
Huichol Indians.!® No salt may be used in cooking the flesh of 
the beast or any food at the Oilyak Bear Festival.!® Some 
Dayaks after taking heads may not eat-salt, or touch iron, or 
have intercourse with women. Baganda fishermen have the 
same combined tabu.!® In Indian ritual the young student, 
after being brought to his teacher, and the newly-married pair 
must abstain from salted food for three days.!® 

The following is a luminous instance of the 
aetiology of the associations of salt. 

Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes of British Central Africa 
the girl at puberty is secluded and may eat no salt. After the 
seclusion she is married. On the wedding-night she puts salt 
in the relish which she cooks, and this is set out nc.vt morning 
for relatives to rub on themselves, though not if the husband is 
impotent.!® 

On this and similar customs, viz. that women at 
their periods may not put salt in food, lest husband 
and children contract a disease, Frazer says : 
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Abstinence from salt is somehow associated with the idea 
of chastity. ‘Primitive man connects salt with the inter, 
course of the sexes and therefore forbids the use of that 
condiment in a variety of circumstances.’! 

A psychological analysis is assisted by the 
Rabbinical theory of Mlayim, the mixture of 
things differing in species or substance, and by 
the principle underlying the contrast between 
Apollo and Dionysus in Greek thought. Persons 
in a crisis must be chaste ; the keynote of chastity 
is avoidance of alien influence, of mixture. The 
Apolline ideal is static, that of Dionysus dynamic. 
The votaries of the latter god celebrated orgies 
with consumption of flesh, wine, and blood. The 
principle of the orgy, whether alcoholic, cannibal, 
flesh-eating, or sexual, is distinctly dynamic— a 
stimulation of human energy to the utmost degree. 
Movement and change are among its character- 
istics ; and, in a humble way, salt, as producing 
chemical change, is in the list of dynamic vehicles. 
In connexion with sexual intercourse it is analogous 
to leaven ; there is some idea of the process of 
fermentation, so to say, about the sexual act, as 
well as the expenditure of vital energy in an ultra- 
dynamic process. 

Alum and sulphur® are used, but in a far less 
degree, as magical substances. Alum is an 
Egyptian charm against the evil eye,® and both 
are employed in Morocco to protect ploughing 
oxen from the evil eye.'* Cinnabar was used in 
Greek charms for producing invisibility.® 

The use of coloured oohres, chalk, pipeclay, 
gypsum, kaolin, and other earths for decorating 
the body on ceremonial occasions^ is very widely 
spread in the lower culture. Magical ideas natur- 
ally attach to bituminous deposits and such 
sources of rock-oil as are found m Western Asia. 
Chinese folklore includes magical use of oil.®_ 

3 . In metaphor. — ^The metallic and mineral 
world has naturally developed a large literature of 
metaphor. Gold is in the OT a symbol of purity, 
of nobility, and of value, and ‘ brass’ (=bronze or 
copper) is used in the OT ns a symbol of hardness.® 
Iron connotes strength and severity — ‘a rod of 
iron,’ ‘a yoke of iron,’ ‘walls of iron,’ ‘an iron 
sinew.’® A teacher of the law, said the Rabbis, 
must be as hard as iron. Being also breakable 
into pieces, it is a symbol of the Tdrah with its 
numerous parts,® 

The symbolism of Dn 2 and 7 comparing the 
kingdoms of the world to metals was popular in 
mediEeval literature. 

‘ Gold is Babylon ; silver Is Media ; copper Is Greece ; Iron Is 
not mentioned either at the time of the First or of the Second 
Temple, since it symbolises Edom (Rome), which had destroyM 
the Temple,’ !® The Iranians had a longer series of ages — gold, 
silver, brass, copper, tin, steel, iron.!! 

Philo elaborated a metallic embolism : gold is 
wisdom ; copper perception.^ The Sabians associ- 
ated each planet with a metal, of which the statues 
of the planetary god were made ; and in Mithra- 
ism the soul passed through seven gates, each of a 
different metal — lead, tin, bronze, iron, alloy, 
silver, and gold — and each corresponding 
planet as well as to a psychic quality.** Hesiods 
famous metallic series of the ages of the world 
inspired a considerable literature. The first ag^ 
which was the best, was golden ; that in which 

1 GB3, pt. vil.. Balder flie Brauff/uf, 1. 28. 

^ O. Gruppa, Gtiech, Mythol. und ReligionsQCSch.t HaDicoi 
1908, p. 889. 

3 E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, London, 1838, L 3-3. 

4 Westermarck, p. 16. ® Thompson, p. livil- 

6 De Groot, L 23. - ,54 

^ Job 231 ®, La 4 !, Is 1313, Dt 28®®, Lv 261®, Job 813 401®, M 4® - 

8 Dt 284®, Pa 29, 2 Mao 119, jg 484. 

9 Ta'an. Aa : Suk. 626 : S. Kraiiss, art. ‘Metals,’ in JB. 

19 Kraiiss, loc, cit, !! SBE v, 199 ff. 

13 De Bey. Affeir. (Mangey, i. 23) iii. 4. <„„-i tot? 

13 Krauss, loc. cit . ; J. H. Gladstone, in Mature, April 1S33, 
pp. 694-693. 

14 Origen, c. Cels. vi. 22 ; cl. Gruppe, p. 1037. 
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we live is iron.* The principle hehind this is 
{esthetic. 

In Italy Satnrn and In Greece Cronus ‘Iwas believed to have 
been a king vrho reigned in heaven or on earth during the 
blisstul Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of festivity, 
and death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of 
age.'s 

Liteeatuhe.— T o the authorities cited add R. Andrec, Die 
ZIelalte bei den JiatunSlkem, Leipzig, 18S4 ; O. Schrader, 
Spracbvergleichunff und Urpesch.®, Jena, 1007, il. 3-99; K. B. 
Hofmann, Dos Blei bei den Vblkem des Altertums, Berlin, 
18S5 ; V. Hebn, Das SaUfl, do. 1001: R. Garbe, Die ind. 
ilineralien, Leipzig, 18S2. A. E. CllAWLEy. 

METAMORPHOSIS. — 1. Evidence for the 
belief. — Metamorphosis, transformation, or shape- 
shifting is a power universally believed in at low 
levels of culture. It survives at higher levels, 
especially among the masses, though it is also found 
in myths which are current among the educated or 
where popular belief tends to take the form of 
dogma, as when 17th cent, theologians accepted the I 
werwolf superstition as a fact. The evidence for 
this imiversal belief is copious, and is found in 
myths, legends, and sagas, as well as in poetry from 
all lands ; in folk-tales, of which it is one of the com- 
monest themes or the most important incident, as, 
e.g., in the ‘Transformation Combat’ or the ‘True 
Bride ’ cycle ; ® in existing folk-helief, whether I 
among savages or the peasantry ; in the writings 
of modem travellers, explorers, and missionaries, as 
well as in older literature — ^Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Greek, and Celtic. 

2. Varieties of metamorphosis. — Metamorphosis 
is asserted of every order of beings and even of in- 
animate things, (a) As far as men are concerned, 
where the belief is current all men do not neces- 
sarily claim the power of transformation, but any 
man mil readily admit that others have this power. 
Hence we have beliefs in the existence of distant 
tribes or groups possessing the power of transfor- 
mation. Generally those who are credited with 
this power are medicine-men, shamans, sorcerers, 
V izards, and witches. To multiply instances is un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say that, wherever such a 
class of people is found, shape-shifting is always 
one of their magical powers. No European peasant 
believes that he can change his form, though his 
savage ancestors did so ; with him the belief sur- 
vives in his firmly-rooted opinion that every witch can 
do so (see Lycanthkopy). Among certain peoples, 
however, every one is believed to have some con- 
nexion mth an animal form. Thus among the 
nations of W. Africa the bush-soul, one of the souls 
which each man possesses, exists in an animal ; in 
Indo-China one of the souls of a man has the power 
of appearing as a man or as a wer-animal. This 
aspect of the subject is fully discussed imder 
Lycanthbopv. 

While metamorphosis into animal form is more 
general, that into tree, plant, or flower is also found 
here and there. Besides this, numerous m j'ths and 
tales from all parts of the world explain the origin 
of some tree or plant by saying that it spran" from 
the body — the arm, leg, head, or blood of some 
human being. Similarly, men are sometimes held 
to have sprang from plants. Where a tree sprinjjs 
from a dead human being the identity of the two is 
obvious, and here the stories may be based on the 
fact that trees often do grow from the barrows of 
the dead. They are supposed to be tenanted by 
the dead man’s spirit or are identified with the man 
himself.* 

The medicine-man or unzard has also the power 
of transforming others. He may supply them with 

> Ilcslod, ITori* and Dayi, 109-201. 

- pt- Ti., The Scapeeoat, p. 353. 

9 J. A. ilncCuIloch, Ci’. pp. 169, 1C« t. 

‘ lb. p. 115 ; O. Allen, lieoliition of the Idea of God, London, 
1537, p. 1*7 1. ; A, Lan?, Zlgth, /iitiiol, and ltetigi(m\ L 154 1. 
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magical means to change their form, but more 
usually he himself casts a spell upon them and trans- 
forms them. This is usually done through malice 
— and no incident is commoner in folk-tales than 
this — but it is sometimes meted out ns a punish- 
ment, though transformation for this reason is 
generally the act of the gods. In such cases the 
transformation may be for a longer or shorter 
period, but it is often of a permanent character. 

Instances are found at nil levels of culture. Classical mytho- 
logy knew many such punishments for impiety. The incident 
enters also into Christian tradition, though it is derived from 
earlier sources. Thus Christ is represented as a tired traveller 
who is refused food or on whom a trick is played by a peasant 
or n Jew, and the result for them is the punishment ol trans- 
formation to animal lorm. In many cases groups of megaliths 
are said to he human beings changed to stone lor some act of 
impiety — tho Idea perhaps originating in the belief that the 
stones embody ghosts of the dead buried beneath thcm.l Other 
instances of petrifaction, in some cases also for a punishment, 
are found in all mythologies — Australian, American Indian, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. The idea of petrifaction may be connected 
with tho fact that many rocks bear some resemblance to human 
form.9 In folk-tales the power of petrifying is usually in the 
hands of witch or wizard, and a touch with a wand, binding 
the victim with tho witch’s hair, or the repeating of a spell 
BUflices. Cf. Medusa’s head. 

(6) The power of transformation on the part of 
men was reflected back upon the gods in all mytho- 
logies, from the lowest to the highest — Bushman, 
Australian, Polynesian, Peruvian, Celtic, Greek, 
Hindu, Egyptian, etc. There was no limit to the 
forms which they could take, animal or human, in 
order to serve their purposes — to escape danger, to 
benefit men, to carry on amours, and the like. As 
in Egypt, men looked forward to being able to 
assume any form in a future life, like the gods.* 
The gods, too, ns has been seen, had the power of 
causing metamorphosis as a punishment to men. 

(c) Demons and supernatural beings of all kinds 
were also believed to have similar powers. The 
jinn of Arabia, the bhfits of India, the dei'ils of 
early and mediteval Christianity,* the water-horses 
and other monstrous beings of popular belief, can 
assume any shape to carry out their ends. Often 
the form is that of an attractive girl or youth who 
lures away a human victim to destruction. Ghosts 
of the dead may appear as animals, or project 
themselves into animals temporarily, but there is a 
wide-spread belief in their more permanent assump- 
tion of animal forms (see Animals, vol. i. p. 493'“). 

{d) Animals themselves are sometimes believed 
to be capable of self-transformation. This is true 
of the fox in Japan and China and of the tiger in 
Malaysia (see Lycanthuopy), and the seal and 
similar animals are well Imown in follr-belief to 
have the power of changing into human shape. 

(e) Inanimate objects may also be changed into 
other forms by magic.’il power. The best instance 
of this occurs in the Transformation Flight group 
of Marchen, in which, e.g., a girl escaping with her 
lover throws down small objects winch become a 
forest, a mountain, or a lake, and impede tho pro 
gross of the pursuer (see MacCulloch, UF, p. 171 IK). 
Examples of this are found not only in European 
and Asiatic folk-tales, but in Samoan, American 
Indian, and Basnto stories. 

3. Origin of the belief in metamorphosis. — An 
examination of tho enormous mn.'^s of evidence for 
the belief in metamorphosis suggests that man's 
idea of personality, or perhaps rather of the forms 
in which personality may lurk, is an exceedingly 
fluid one. There has everywhere been a stage of 
human thought when no clear distinction was 
dravra between man and the rest of the universe, 
between human and animal, between animate and 

I A. J. Evans, ‘ The RoUright Stones end their Folk-lore,' FL 
vl. [1E95) 60. 

- L. J. B. Btrenger-Firaud, Superttitions et mrvitancee, Paris, 
1830. H. 8710.; MacCulloch, Cf, p. 160; A, Ung, op. eU. L 
1510. 

s E. A. W. Budge, Dgm'.icn .Vopic', I/ondon, 1901, p. 2S0f. 

« U F. A. Maury, La Ilagir, Paris, IBOO, p. 103 ; cL 2 Oo lll‘ 
and the Apocryphal Acts, jtatiim. 
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inanimate. In this stage of thought animate and 
inanimate are equally believed to be alive ; men, 
animals, and things have the same feelings and 
passions, or act and speak in the same manner. Or, 
when the idea of soul or spirit is attained, aU are 
equally alive by virtue of the possession of such 
a soul or spirit. Such beliefs in the underlying 
similarity of all things hindered men from having 
a clear notion of personality. It was not fixed and 
unalterable ; it might assume various forms. There 
was thus obtained a practical, working belief that 
men, animals, and spirits or gods, as well as inani- 
mate things, might assume some other form than 
their own from time to time. Hence it is not sur- 

E rising to the savage if what he now sees as a man 
e sees immediately after as an animal or a bush. 
Where the idea of spirit or soul exists, and where it 
is thought that the spirit can leave its containing 
body, nothing is easier than to believe further that 
it can enter for a time into an animal or a tree. 
Other lines of thought also served to support the 
belief in the solidarity of men, animals, and things, 
and in metamorphosis. Totemism, with its asser- 
tion of the kinship of a human clan and an animal 
or plant species, nas given rise to various myths 
which are rooted in this primitive stratum of 
thought, and in turn have served to deepen it. 
Thus it is sometimes thought that at first ‘all 
animals were as men,’ as the Algonquins say,^ and 
only later took animal form. As the Hareskin 
Inmans think, in the beginning men were animals 
and animals were men, but afterwards changed 
their rdles ; or, according to the Zunis, all things 
were originally animals, but now men, trees, etc., 
are degenerate animals ivith souls which can leave 
their bodies.* Again, men were once animals 
who became men — a common Polynesian belief.* 
Where a clan of one totem dislike the animal 
which is the totem of another distant clan, they 
may come to regard the men of that clan as possessed 
of its nature and liable to assume its form. In all 
such cases, whether totemistic in origin or not, it 
is easy to see that men and animals might be sup- 
posed to revert temporarily to the other forms 
which once were theirs. 

It is also possible that an analogy between the 
habits of certain animals and those of human beings, 
in life or after death, may have aided the belief in 
metamorphosis. Thus, where ghosts of men are 
believed to return to the house in which they lived 
and which is also the haunt of such animals as 
snakes or rats, it is easy to imagine that these 
are forms of the dead man. This is the case in 
Zululand. wth the snake. Night-roaming animals 
like the cat, tiger, or wolf might be identified, as 
they were, -with -ivitches, who also roamed in dark- 
ness. 

Hallucination might be a potent factor in aiding 
the belief. Savages have often declared that they 
have witnessed such a change of shape. The pre- 
conceived idea suggested the hallucination, and it 
in -turn gave support to the belief. Or persons to 
whom drugs had been administered might have 
hallucinations of themselves as animals, as in clas- 
sical and mediaeval instances (see Lycanthropy, 
§ 2). Madness, again, has also had its part to 
play. Its victims, especially where the belief^ in 
metamorphosis prevails, often imitate the cries, 
motions, and actions of animals, and this could 
only serve to establish the belief more securely. 
The wer-wolf superstition was largely moulded out 
of sucli cases of mania (see Lycanthropy, § 3). 

1 0. Q. Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England, London, 
1884, p. 109. 

3 E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, 
Paris, 18S0, p, 275 f. ; F. H. Cushing, Ztiili Folk-TaUs, New 
York, 1901, Introd. p. be. 

3 G. Turner, Savr^oa a Hundred Years Ago, London, 1884, 
DP. 206, 330. 


The custom of dressing in an animal skin at sacred 
dances, or before a bear-hunt, or of wearing animal- 
masks in war, would also aid the belief in meta- 
morphosis. The frenzy of the dance would suggest 
self-transformation to the dancer, while the on- 
lookers or the enemy would imagine that they saw 
human animals. There is no doubt also that 
medicine-men have often strengthened the belief 
by exploiting it— 6. ff., dressing as an animal, imi- 
tating its howls and its actions.* 

In practice the belief in the power of metamorphosis of men 
is generally limited to the medicine-man, sorcerer, etc., who 
transforms his victims usually by a spell, talisman, or potion. 
SeR-transformation is caused in many ways, most of them magi- 
cal. Sometimes, however, it is the result of a divine, super- 
natural, or demoniac gift. 

See, for a further discussion and examples, the 
art. Lycanthropy ; cf. also Transmigration. 


Litbsatube. — A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^ London, 
1899, i. 118 f., 160 f. ; J. A. MacCullocb, CF, do. 1905, ch. vi., 
‘Transformation’; E. B. Tylor, PCt, do. 1903, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

METAPHYSICS. — It is not easy to give a 
quite satisfactory definition of metaphysics. The 
name throws no real light upon its nature, having 
referred originally merely to the order of some 
Aristotelian treatises ; but it suggests that the 
subject is concerned with topics that can he 
properly dealt -with only after the more special 
sciences (which may be taken to include the vital 
sciences as well as the more purely physical ones) 
have been discussed. For the purpose of this 
sketch, it may suffice to state that the subject of 
metaphysics is the most fundamental problems of 
knowleage and reality. It ivill be convenient to 
divide the treatment of it into three parts : (1) the 
general nature of knowledge, (2) the conception of 
reality and its chief applications, and (3) the bear- 
ings of metaphysics on other subjects, especially 
ethics and religion. 

I. Knowledge. — The first thing that has to be 
noticed about knowledge is the ambiguity of the 
term. It is here employed in a very 'wide sense ; 
but it is very commonly understood in a narrower 
one. Thus, knowledge is frequently distinguished 
from those modes of apprehension which are called 
sensation, perception, and imagination. _ It is thus 
confined to those modes of apprehension which 
involve definite thought or conception. Again, it 
is common, especially since the time of Kant, to 
contrast knowledge with belief. It is now custom- 
ary to use the term ‘ cognition ’ to include all these 
modes of apprehension ; and it is in this extended 
sense that the term is here employed. But even 
cognition is generally distinguished by recent 
psychologists from other modes of consciousness, 
which are called feeling, or aflection, and ivilling, 
or conation. There are valid grounds for these 
distinctions, but it is important to remember that, 
so far as we are directly aware of these distinguish- 
able aspects of our consciousness, they are, in the 
widest sense of the word, known or cognized. Wo 
apprehend pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
the fact of striving just as truly as we apprehend 
sounds or colours, trees or stars, triangles or 
systems of philosophy. There are,_ however, some 
diflerences in our ways of knowing which it is 
very necessary to bear in mind. The most funda- 
mental are those that have been expressed by^ the 
terms ‘ simple apprehension and judgment,’ im- 
mediacy and mediacy,’ ‘ acquaintance and descrip- 
tion,’ ‘enjoyment and contemplation,’ ‘experienc- 
ing and experienced.’* It may be well to take 
the last of these first. Whenever there is know- 
ledge of any kind, there is some one who hn®^ 

1 See M. Dobrizhoffer, Aceotmt of the Abipones, iMadon,!^, 
li. 77 : R. M. Dorman, The Origin of Primittve Superstitums, 
Philadelphia, 1881, p. 248 ; cf. Lycanthropv, 5 3- . . ,,, 

3 These are the antitheses that are specially emphastrea oj 
a. F. Stout, W. HamUton, B. Russell, S. Alexander, ana 
Lloyd Morgan respectiFcIy. 
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and something that is kno-vTO. Knowledge does 
not exist in vacuo, hut at some particular centre ; 
and that centre is not primarily aware of itself, 
but of some particular obiect. Whenever any one 
reflects upon his knowledge, however, he at once 
becomes aware of this double aspect ; he realizes 
not only that something is apprehended, but that 
he apprehends it. What exactly he is, and what 
the something is that he apprehends, are matters 
for further consideration ; but the general fact can 
hardly be disputed. Now, when any one reflects 
further upon his knowledge, and especially when 
by intercourse with his fellounnen he is able to 
compare his own knowledge with that of others, 
he very soon comes to realize that some of the 
things that he apprehends are more closely con- 
nected with his particular way of apprehending 
them than others are. He finds that some things 
are cognized by others in substantially the same 
way in which they are cognized by him. To this 
class belong especially facts relating to number, 
to spatial and temporal order, to the forms of 
objects in space and time, and to the general con- 
ditions under which such objects occur. Such 
things come to be regarded as being in a special 
sense objective, i.e. as being independent of the 
particular nature of the being by whom they are 
apprehended. Some other things are more open 
to doubt in this respect. There is not the same 
amount of agreement about colours as there is 
about forms ; and there is still more difference of 
opinion with regard to the extent to which beauty 
and ugliness, aCTeeableness and disagreeableness, 
are to be ascribed to particular objects that we 
apprehend. Thus we are led to distinguish some 
of the things that we know as not specially belong- 
ing to ourselves, but being simply objects that we 
contemplate ; and others as being more peculiarly 
our own, things that we have or enjoy, things that 
are not merely experienced, but that are bound up 
with our attitude as experiencing. The things 
that appear to be most emphatically in the latter 
class are such characteristics ns pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, beauty and ugliness, emotional 
experiences, values ; but the division between 
these and such experiences as those of taste, smell, 
colour, etc., is not a very sharp one. Hence, 
instead of placing objects in one or other of these 
divisions, we may be led rather to recognize a 
subjective and an objective aspect in all modes of 
ajipiehension.' 

Once this important distinction has been duly 
recognized, the next that claims our attention 
is that between immediate and mediate appre- 
hension. Some things arc known to us in a quite 
direct way, and cannot be doubted. When any 
one has an experience of pain, he may bo very un- 
certain with regard to its source and even with 
regard to the part of his organism to which it is to 
bo referred ; and he may even have some dilliculty 
in distinguishing clearly between the pain that he 
is experiencing and some otlier fact that he is 
experiencing or tluit ho has experienced; but he 
cannot really doubt that he is having this experi- 
ence, whatoyer he may be, and however the object 
of his experience is to be described or interpreted. 
Every man is in some degree ‘ a man of sorrows 

I Tlic lack of words to diBUn^tiilsh propcrl.v between the 
eubJecUve and the objective aspects of co;^Uion has been o 
preatBOurco of confusion. Scnpation, e.g., has had to do duty 
both for Bcnslnpand for what Is sensed; and it is only very 
recently that it has been common to distinguish between per- 
ception and percept, conception and concept. Even now we 
do not readily gra^ what Goethe meant when he said that all 
the thinking in the world (subjective acttvit:r) may not bring us 
to thought (the apprehension of an objective coneeptX It is 
largely the failnro to realize this distinction that mahes It so 
dltbcnlt tor most people to understand such an 'Idealism* as 
that of IMato or Ilegel, in which * idea?,' or * thoughts,* mean 
certain objective forms, orders, or universals. The ’New 
Realism * has greatly helped to make this distinction clearer. 


and acquainted with grief,’ and be cannot have 
any doubt about the grief with which he is 
acquainted, though he may be quite unable to 
analyze or describe it, or to explain how it has 
arisen. As soon as we begin to analyze, to describe, 
or to explain, we enter into the region witliin which 
doubt is possible. Even the naming of an oxperi- 
ence may involve some error for to name it 
implies that we class it along with some other ex- 
periences, and we may be wrong in supposing that 
it is essentiallv the same or similar. It may be 
that wliat I call my mef should be more properly 
characterized as simple unpleasantness or ns resent- 
ment or remorse ; and, when I think that I am 
grieving over my neighbour’s misfortunes, I may 
in reality be considering rather the way in which 
they affect myself. Knowledge ceases to be im- 
mediate as soon as it ceases to be the simple appre- 
hension of something and becomes, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, a judgment about something. Here also, 
however, we have to recognize differences of degree. 
Though we may conceivably be in error in think- 
ing that grief is the right name for what Ave are 
experiencing, yet, if we are really 'acquainted 
with grief,’ we can hardly be mistaken in tliinldng 
that Avhat we are experiencing is of the same 
general kind as what we have experienced before. 
But we may easily pass to sometning tliat we can- 
not so immediately know. When Lady Constance 
says, • Grief_ fills the place np of my absent child,’ 
we are not likely to be ignorant of what she means 
by grief, and we can partly apprehend what the 
rest of her statement means ; but, if we have never 
had any similar experience, our apprehension has 
very little immediacy. We may even ho inclined 
to doubt whether it has any real meaning at all. 
It is a description of something that might be 
apprehended, but with Avhioh we do not hajipon to 
be acquainted. 

Now, the various theories of knowledge turn 
largely on the distinction between what is im- 
mediate and Avhat is mediate, and between wliat is 
subjective and what is objective. One theory of 
loiowledge Avhich, in different forms, has played a 
very conspicnous part in the history of piiilosophy 
is to the effect tliat ive have no immediate know- 
ledge of anything but what is essentially subjective. 
One of the most extreme forms of this theory is 
found in the doctrine of Descartes, that the only 
thing of which we are immediately certain is the 
existence of the self as a conscious or thinking 
being. What he really brings out, however, is 
rather that everything of which we are immediately 
conscious certainly exists ns sometliing appre- 
hended. Wliat thus certainly exists is a complex, 
including certain objects that are apprehended 
and the fact of their apprehension. But Descartes 
considered that the objects tlnis apprehended might 
be properly dc.scribed as being ‘ in the mind,’ and 
that the individual mind should he regarded as a 
persistent thing within wliich snch objects are 
contained ; and he called the objects ‘ ideas.’ He 
was thus led to tliink that the individnal niind 
exists both as something known, i.e. ns an ‘ idea,’ 
and ns something tliat persists in a ivny that 
is independent of its being immediately known, 
u'bereas the other objects that are known are 
knOAvn only as Iiaving ivhat he calls ‘ objective 
reality,’ i.e. the kind of re,ality which consists 
simply in their being immediately known. But 
he recognized that some of tliese other objects 
carry with them the suggestion of a more complete 
reality than that which belongs to them in the 
simple fact of their immediate apprehension ; and 
he sought, by various arguments, to give grounds 

1 The difllcalt suhjcct ot error, its nature end ri-nditions, 
cannot bo here dlscussetl. But see tlie retcrcnccs ri\ e n at the 
end o( this nrliclc. 
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to justify the belief in this more complete kind of 
reality. In doing this, he founded the doctrine 
which has been referred to as that of ‘ representative 
ideas,’ which had a great influence on subsequent 
speculation. According to this doctrine, the 
individual mind may be compared to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being ‘ideas.’ One of the 
pictures is the picture of itself, and that must be 
supposed to have been always in it. Some others, 
such as that of God, must also be supposed to have 
been always there. Some may be supposed to 
have been painted by itself. Some are daubs of 
no particular significance. But there are some 
that appear to be portraits; and these may be 
supposed to be the portraits of other beings out- 
side the mind, and to have been, as it were, 
handed in by them. This is, no doubt, a some- 
what crude way of stating it ; bub it appears to be 
substantially what Descartes sought to maintain ; 
and, with some modifications, it reappears in the 
writings of several other philosophers. Berkeley 
dealt it a severe blow by contending that, if we 
see pictures only in a gallery, we have no ground 
for supposing that they ever exist in any other 
way than in a gallery; and Hume improved on 
this by arguing that, if we see only the pictures, 
the gallery is an unwarranted supposition. The 
metaphor that he uses is that of actors on a stage. 
We see the actors only, and have no reason to 
suppose that there is a stage. This reduced the 
whole doctrine almost to an absurdity ; and the 
conception of ‘ representative ideas ’ was denounced 
with considerable force by Thomas Reid. What 
he had to put in its place, however, was not very 
clear. Kant took a more fruitful line by urging 
that we cannot without absurdity regard our know- 
ledge as being confined to what is immediately 
apprehended by us at any time. We have to recog- 
nize certain fundamental orders, such as those of 
space, time, and causation, which carry us beyond 
our immediate data and inevitably suggest a cohe- 
rent system of connexions. In his ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism’ he urges, against Descartes and Berkeley, 
that the recognition of such a coherent order is 
more directly involved in the apprehension of 
objects distinct from the self than in the appre- 
hension of the subject ; and that our knowledge of 
the persistent reality of the self must, consequently, 
be regarded as derivative. He contends, however, 
that the order that we are bound to recognize in 
the objects which we apprehend is an order that 
can never be completely systematized, and must, 
consequently, be treated as ‘ phenomenal ’ and 
distinguished from the real order, which may be 
supposed to belong to ‘ things in themselves,’ and 
which we are led to postulate chiefly on moral 
grounds. But Kant’s doctrine carried conviction 
at least with regard to the necessity of recognizing 
that some kind of reality belongs to the more 
mediate forms of apprehension as well as to those 
that are more immediate. When the significance 
of this is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine 
that may be characterized as that of ‘epistemo- 
logical realism,’ i.e. the doctrine that everything 
that we in any way cognize has a kind of reality 
which is not simply to be identified with the fact 
that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. 

The acceptance of a doctrine of this kind gives a 
new interest to the study of the objects of cogni- 
tion. So long as these objects are regarded merely 
as a flow of presentations, the interest in them 
tends to be alniost purely psychological — 1 .«. it is 
directed simply to the way in which they come to 
be apprehended by the individual consciousness. 
AVlien they are regarded os things possessing 
permanent characteristics and permanent orders 
of their o\vn, they become the subject-matter of 


an independent study, and may almost be said to 
have given rise to a new science. This is the 
science that has been called by Meinong Gzgm- 
standstheorie. It is the attempt to distinguish 
and arrange the different kinds of objects that we 
apprehend. It is obvious that there is a very 
great variety of such objects, when this term is 
understood in its most comprehensive sense. We 
apprehend, e.g., a great variety of sense-data— 
sounds, colours, pains, strains, and so forth; wo 
apprehend a great variety of percepts— stones, 
plants, animals, etc. ; we apprehend orders, such 
as those of time and space, intensive and qualita- 
tive differences, causal dependence, etc. ; we appre- 
hend hypotheses, valuations, distinctions of beauty 
and ugliness, good and evil, etc. The study of 
these corresponds to some extent to the doctrine 
of categories ; but, when it is approached from 
this point of view, it becomes very much more 
comprehensive than any of the lists of categories 
that are commonly set forth ; and, in fact, it has a 
rather different aim from that implied in any of 
these lists. The problems raised by any such 
attempt to distinguish and arrange the various 
types of objects are evidently of a fundamental 
character, and seem, therefore, to belong properly 
to the subject-matter of metaphysics, it is 
possible, however, to discuss some of them to a 
considerable extent wthout any definite attempt 
at a systematic metaphysical construction. This 
brief indication of the general nature of these 


problems must suffice here. 

2. Reality. — The study of the theory of know- 
ledge and Gegenstandstheorie leads to the recogni- 
tion that, in one sense at least, there is no meaning 
in the antithesis between the real and the unreal. 
As Parmenides and Plato urged, mire non-being is 
not to be thought or spoken of. But there is still 
a sense in which the things that we apprehend may 
be said to be more or less real. Sometimes our 
apprehension of things is very incomplete; and, 
■«men we gain a fuller apprehension of them, we 
may be said to know them more truly. Again, 
the things that we know are in many cases parts 
of larger wholes ; and, so long as we do not appre- 
hend the wholes of which they are parts, we cannot 
be said to have a full apprehension even of the 
parts. This is at least the case when they are 
parts of an organic unity. _We could not be said 
to know much about the brain if we did not under- 
stand the function •which it fulfils in the life of the 
organism. Our apprehension of the part, in such 
a case, is not the apprehension of what is imreaf ; 
but it may be said to be less real when it is thus 
apprehended than it is when its relations to tlie 
whole are understood. And_, if the universe is an 
organic whole, this distinction^ will apply to the 
apprehension of all the objects ip it. Hence there 
may still be a sense in which it is legitimate to 
speak of an antithesis between appearance ana 
reality, or of different degrees of reality, though 
both these expressions are open to some objection. 
Now, in apprehending and arranging the vanous 
objects of our cognition, we are at least trying t 
regard them as forming a complete cosrnos, sucn 
that every object has a definite place in the to 
order; and constructive metaphysics, 
guished from Gegenstandstheorie, tries to find ti e 
way in which the objects of our expenence can l^e 
so regarded. Here we are met at the outset y 
various forms of scepticism. Such a scepticism 
that of Hume, no doubt, is effectively removed by 
a more thorough doctrine of ftnowledge, s ^ 
that of Kant. But even Kant ends with the new 
tb,.f.nnr knmvlpdp-fl is onlv of appearance, apa tnai 


in themselves ; ami aueu uu 
in different ways, by a considerable number oi 
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philosophical ■writers. If it is strictly pressed, it 
means that -we have to he content -with the theory 
of knowledge, supplemented by Gegenstanclstheorie. 
The doctrine of the newer Realists, _ of whom 
Meinnng is one of the ablest representativesj tends 
in this direction, though the supporters of it vary 
considerably in their applications. In the case of 
Kant himself, the attitude is modified by the two 
circumstances that, on the one hand, he had not 
fully reached the point of view of Gegenstands- 
iheorie, not ha-ving completely freed himself from 
the subjectivism of Hume, while, on the other 
hand, he recognized that, though we cannot know 
anything about things as forming a real cosmos, 
we are justified in entertaining certain beliefs with 
regard to such reality, chiefly on moral grounds. 
This view of belief, as contrasted with knowledge, 
has been developed by the Pragmatists, who main- 
tain that the ultimate ground of belief is not know- 
ledge, but rather practical need. In general, the 
Pragmatists hold, further, that there is no real 
need to think of the world as a complete cosmos ; 
but this is not an essential part of the Pragmatists’ 
point of -view. Bergson, again, while agreeing 
ivith the Pragmatists that our purely intellectual 
beliefs are based on practical needs, thinks that it 
is possible to reach a more perfect knowledge by 
means of intuition — a view which to some extent 
connects him with such earlier philosophers as 
Plotinus and Schelling. All these ways of think- 
ing, and perhaps some others as well, tend to dis- 
credit the attempt to form a constructive doctrine 
of the objects of knowledge as constituting a cosmos. 
Yet the attempt continues to be made ; and Kant 
at least recognized that, however futile it may be,' 
it is hardly possible for the human intelligence to 
refrain from trying it, when the scientific interest 
has been fully developed in it. All that can be 
done here, however, is to indicate some of the chief 
ways in which this attempt has been made. 

The earliest attempt at a constructive theory of 
the cosmos, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, is that which is set forth in 
the Upani^ads. Tlie difficulties of the subject, 
especially at so early a stage of human thought, 
prevent it from being dealt with in a perfectly 
lucid way ; and it relies, in consequence, partly on 
poetic metaphor and partly on vague paradox ; but 
tbe doctrine that the cosmos is to bo conceived as 
an unchanging spiritual unity, manifesting itself, 
especially in human life, in a process of slow de- 
velopment, appears to be definitely indicated ; and 
this view, showing itself most clearly in the con- 
ception of a long series of successive embodiments,* 
gained a firm hold on Eastern thought. It is a 
view to which Western thought also lias recurred 
from time to time ; but in general Western thonght 
starts rather from the multiplicity of existing 
things, and makes only very tentative efforts to 
apprehend the central unity. Among the Greeks 
the earliest attempts to frame a theory of the 
unity of the cosmos took the form of a somewhat 
crude hylozoisni, such as that of Tliales. P^-tlia- 
goras is supposed to have introduced conceptions 
more akin to those of the East ; but, if so, they 
became gradually modified among his followers 
through the influence of the more materialistic 

1 Kant’a view of its fatiUt^* Is mainly based on tlie difTicultics 
which he hrlng:a out in his ‘antinomies.* The polution of these 
Is one of the main problems of constnictivc metaphysics ; but 
this subject is too lar^e and dithcult to be discussed here. 
ile^cVa dialectic Is the mgst elaborate attempt to deal with 
such diillculties. Attempts have also been made by II. Bergson, 
B. ICuPsell, and others. 

3 The phiiosophical conception of the continuity of spiritual 
life oujrht, no doubt, to bo clistinj^iished from the cnidcr forms 
of the doctrine of reincarnation ; hut this Is a subject that can 
only be hinted at here. The bearing ol mo<icm philosoplw on 
this subject are best brouplit out by J. M. E. McTajrjmrl, Some 
Domnaf of I>ondon, lOM, and B. Bosaiiquet, The 

Vnlite and Dfitini; of the JndicidxiaU 


ways of thinking that were current around them, 
and eventually through the growing interest in 
mathematical conceptions. In the end their specu- 
lative doctrines seem to have been largely lost in 
a barren formalism and a rather fantastic play 
with nnnierical analogies. The early representa- 
tives of tlie Eleatic school were perhaps more faith- 
ful to the conception of the unity of the cosmos ; 
but in the poem of Parmenides it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is to be taken literally from what 
is only metaphor. He sometimes seems to deny 
altogether the reality of multiplicity and change ; 
but perhaps he meant only that tlio cosmos as a 
whole has to he thought of as one and unchanging, 
though change and multiplicity are contained 
witliin it. In any case, a view of this kind would 
have been very difficult to set forth clearly with 
such technical language as he had at his disposal ; 
and it is probable that his •views were not well 
understood by his followers. Anaxagoras recog- 
nized very definitely the essential unitj' of tlio 
cosmos and connected it iritli mind or reason ; hut 
he does not draw any clear distinction between 
mind and matter, and, in atteiiqiting to contrast 
the order that is brought about by mind with a 
pre-existing disorder, he makes use of an antithesis 
which is ns difficult to justify as that between the 
real and the unreal.' It is with the pliilosophy of 
Plato that we first come upon a really coherent 
attempt to set forth a conception of the cosmos ; 
and, in many respects, it may he doubted whether 
that .attempt has ever been surpassed. His main 
conception is that of tlie Good as the principle of 
order ; and he combines this wth the recognition 
of a number of subordinate principles, all regarded 
as universal types in accordance with which tho 
particular objects of our experience are formed. 
This view was made in some respects clearer by 
the Aristotelian conception of a hierarchy of forms 
leading up to the perfect intelligence ; hut, on tho 
whole, Aristotle’s main interest lay rather in the 
establishment of special sciences on the basis of 
this conception of fundamental forms. Plotinus, 
at a considerably later time, working largely under 
the influence of Oriental sources, out nemed by 
the Platonic doctrines, succeeded more fully than 
any one else in ancient times in arriving at a con- 
ception of a cosmic system unfolding itself by a 
process from unity to multiplicity and returning 
into unity again ; but his views arc difficult to dis- 
entangle, and he tends at times to appeal to a 
mystical intuition rather than to a clearly reasoned 
doctrine. 

In more modem times the system of Spinoza is 
the first attempt at a thorough constructive theory 
of tlie cosmos. In fiis emphasis on the unity of 
the wholo ho recalls Parmenides. The faet that 
Parmenides described it as finite, while S])inoza 
insisted on its infinity, is perhaps asomewhatsuper- 
ficial dillerenco ; for they probably understood the 
term ‘infinity’ in dillercnt senses. More signifi- 
cant is Spiiioz.a’3 antithesis, derived from the Car- 
tesian philosophy, between the unity of the spatial 
world and that of the world of tliouglit, and his 
attempt to represent theso_ two forms of unity as 
essentially identical. This results in a quasi- 
niatliematical conception of the universe, and 
makes it appear as what James describes ns a 
‘ block univer.se.’ Leibniz endcavonred to remove 
this defect by his conception of monads, which has 
served as the basis for subsequent theories of 
spiritualistic Plnnilism. Yet lie combines the 
conception of tho complete independence of the 
monads with tho recognition that they are p.arta 
of a world-order, the nature of which is definitely 

> Tbe meaninglesaness of any conception of pare chaos or 
dlsonfcr, such as that with which Anaxagoras appears to start. 
Is well hronght out In Bergson’s Crtatice Erotudon, Eng. tr., 
I/rodoQ, 1911. 
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determined, and which is selected as the best from 
an infinite number of possible world-orders. How 
possibility is to be distinguished from actuality is 
one of the most difficult problems that are raised 
by his philosophy ; * but, on the whole, it must be 
confessed that his philosophy in general, notwith- 
standing its great ingenuity, is much more remark- 
able for the number of problems that it suggests 
than for the convincing character of the solutions 
that are proposed. His attempt was followed by 
a great deal of critical work, especially that done 
by Hume and Kant; and the constructions that 
followed upon this critical work are deserving of 
more careful attention. 

The most important is that of Hegel, and it is 
also one of the most difficult to interpret. What 
can be said with confidence is that, by means of a 
more definite interpretation of the Platonic dia- 
lectic, he made a very thoroughgoing attempt to 
arrange all the fundamental concepts involved in 
thinking about the world in a definite order from 
the simplest to the most complex. By this means 
he sought to show that a certain conception of 
spiritual unity is the most comprehensive of all 
conceptions, and the only one by means of which 
a coherent view of the universe can be obtained. 
He then proceeds to interpret the non-human 
world (‘nature’) and the world of human life 
( ‘ spirit ’) as an order of growth through which 
the spiritual significance of the whole is gradually 
unfolded. It is generally recognized that a con- 
siderable part of the working out of his dialectic 
carries conviction, but that there are several places 
in which the movement is difficult to follow. The 
treatment of human life is generally recognized 
as being highly instructive, while the interpreta- 
tion of ‘nature’ is much more open to criticism. 
No subsequent ivriter, however, has succeeded in 
making substantial improvement on the general 
view of the cosmos that Hegel has presented. 
Most of those who have made attempts at de- 
finitely constructive work are chiefly distinguished 
from Hegel by the more tentative character of 
their doctrine. They seem to provide, at most, 
only the disjecta membra of a more complete 
system. Some of them may also be criticized on 
the ground that they rest on a subjective concep- 
tion of knowledge, in a few cases approximating j 
even to the point of view of Berkeley. But into 
the details of their work we cannot here enter. 

It may seem disappointing, after so many 
centuries of more or less continuous philosophic 
endeavour, that it should not be possible to refer 
more definitely to results that are generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. But it is hardly surprising 
that the interpretation of the whole should present 
more difficulty than that of some special parts. 
It is probably necessary that we should have a 
fairly thorough appreciation of the kinds of order 
that are containeu in the parts before we can have 
any definite conception of the order that is involved 
in the whole. By the help of mathematics we are 
getting a more and more thorough insight into the 
relations that are involved in the orders of number 
and space. The Platonic conception of Good has 
been made more definite by modem discussions of 
orders of valuation. Physical science is helping us 
to interpret the causal order with more and more 
definiteness. Such dialectical discussions m those 
of Bradley, and such attempts to determine the 
various kinds of objects as those that are made by 

1 No sharp distinction can be dra^v^ between the possible and 
the actual. To say that anything is possible is to say that it 
would be If—; and what would be depends entirely on the 
structure of the actual. In general, things are said to bo 
possible in phliosophy when they are not inconsistent with the 
structure of some special order (e.g.^ time or space), though 
they may be inconsistent with the structure of the cosmos. 
An action, «.p., is possible when it would happen if some one 
chose to do it. This is well brought out in O. fi. 'UlooTe^a Ethics. 


Meinong, may be expected to throw fresh light on 
the most fundamental concepts, and thus Supply 
new instruments for the remterpretation of the 
whole. But probably onr interpretation must 
always remain, to some extent, tentative. 

3. Bearings of metaphysics on olffier subjects.— 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
value of metaphysical speculation is to be measured 
exclusively by its success in providing us with a 
coherent doctrine of the cosmos. Any one who 
thinks seriously about the ultimate problems of 
knowledge and reality is almost bound to make 
some attempt to think about the universe as a 
whole ; but the discussion of the special problems 
may be treated as an end in itself, and the value 
of such discussion is to be found largelj’ in the 
light that it throws on other subjects that are 
commonly and conveniently regarded as distinct. 
The debt of the special sciences to metaphysical 
discussion could not easily be over-estimated. 
Almost all the special sciences, especially those 
that are concerned with human afiairs, were first 
established on a firm foundation by Aristotle, who 
used in their establishment his fundamental con- 
ceptions of form and matter, potentiality and 
actuality, together with his general doctrine of 
categories and causes. The atomic theory was 
mainly due to Leucippus and Democritus, working 
on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Eleatics. Mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
owed much to the Pythagoreans and, in later 
times, to the metaphysical analyses of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant. Some of the most important 
ideas of modern biology were anticipated by the 
early hylozoists ; and, in many other ways, the 
foundations of almost every department of know- 
ledge and action can be traced to metaphysical 
anMysis. This tends to be forgotten oiving to the 
fact that, once the results of such analysis^ have 
been well established, they are incorporated in the 
body of the special sciences and arts and habits of 
life, and the work of clearing up the fundamental 
principles is largely ignored_ ; just as, in our more 
ordinary life, we are sometimes apt to forget tlie 
labours of those by whom the means of living are 
provided. Hence it may be worth while to make 
some reference here to the fundamental concep- 
tions that seem to be involved in several of the 


most important subjects. 

{a) Psychology , — The fundamental aim of ps^ 
shology appears to be that of studying the growth 
)f cognition in the individual mind. It may seem 
strange to say this in view of some recent attempts 
so produce a ‘ psychology without cognition,’ which 
ioes not appear to differ ve^ markedly from other 
forms of psychology. But in general the roots 01 
iny subject, like those of a plant, may often witli 
id vantage he kept out of view. We may have 
psychology without a soul,’ h_ecau.se we can take 
she soul for granted ; and it is certainly not the 
jusiness of psychology to consider the soul except 
IS cognizing or cognized. We may even Imve 
psychology without cognition,’ just because it is 
mtirely concerned with that, and con_sequentiy 
leed not single it out as one of the special things 
ivith which it has to deal. So we may study wealth 
vithout welfare, though apart from welfare wealth 
vould have no meaning. Naturally, m studying 
jsyehology, it is the modes of 
atlier than the fact of apprehension, that chieiiy 
:aU for attention. But, whether we are consiMr- 
ng sense-data or objects of perception or leeii g 
ir desire or emotion or attention or th_ougIitor yvi , 
he primary question for psychology is. What is it 
hat we appreliend ? That there are veiy m y 
nodes of appreliension seems clear, _bat they - 
B forms of cognition. The recognition of tins 
lUght to guard us against any attempt to 
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up our conscious life into separate faculties, though 
it leaves us free to recognize many distinctions and 
many stages of growth. Hence psychology is best 
studied genetically ; ' but it is important to guard 
against the misconception that, in studying the 
order of growth in our cognition, we are either 
explaining cognition itself or accounting for its 
special modes “ or giving an account of the genesis 
of the objects that are cognized. The order of the 
growth of cognition is one thing; other things 
have orders of their own. These [are perhaps the 
chief ways in which the consideration of the lunda- 
mental problem of psychology may help to guard 
us against misconceptions in its study. 

(6) Logic . — The fundamental conception of logic 
appears to be that of implication. It sets itself to 
consider the conditions under which one bit of 
knowledge may be taken to imply another. In 
order to discover this, it is necessary to determine 
the precise significance of the knowledge from 
which we start. Hence the importance of defini- 
tion and of what are called the ‘ laws of thought,’ 
the aim of which is to ensure fixity of meaning. 
Obviously, if A fluctuated in meaning, its implica- 
tions could not be determined. Formal logic is 
concerned simply with the attempt to tie down 
meanings and to discover what they imply. In 
more concrete forms of logic the doctrine of causa- 
tion is the chief instrument for the discovery of 
implications. Hume did much to clear up the 
general signification of causation by doing away 
with the obscure conception of efficiency and sub- 
stituting that of a definite order of sequence. 
Kant urged that the sequence is essentially logical 
rather than temporal, and that the general prin- 
ciple of implication— if A, then B— has to be ac- 
cepted as expressing a necessary order among 
phenomena, hlore recent discussions have given 
still more definiteness to the conception.® The 
dialectic of Hegel is another way in which implica- 
tions can be brought out. According to this, 
every conception implies its opposite. The value 
of these methods cannot be discussed here ; but it 
seems clear that the general significance of implica- 
tion is one of those ultimate problems that concern 
metaphysics. 

(c) Mathematics ^The mathematical sciences are 

closely connected with formal logic. As soon as 
the general characters of the orders of number and 
space have been made apparent, the working out 
of their implications requires no extrinsic con- 
siderations. The relations contained in these 
orders are, however, more complex than the 
relation of a predicate to a subject or of an in- 
dividual to a class. But there are many orders 
from Avhich implications can be directly drawn — 
c.g., the order of time and that of value. Hence 
it seems possible to regard mathematics as one of 
several ways in which the general principle of 
direct or formal implication can be developed. 

It may be well to notice one caution that is 
suggested by metaphysical reflexion with regard 
to the application of mathematics. The conclu- 
sions reached by the study of the two orders of 
number and space are so precise and convincing, 
and some of them can be so readily applied to 
spatial and temporal objects, that there is a 
considerable terapUition to regard all of them as 
being directly applicable to such objects. Such 
an assumption does not appear to bo legitimate. 
It may be doubted, c.g., whether some of the 
speculations ■with regard to possible dimensions of 

> This method wns, to oil intents, Inaupumted hr Aristotle, 
who showed in this, ns in ninnv other respects, n souniicr gmsp 
of tlio essentials of tho subject than many of its later ex- 
yonents have had. 

2 It is here that tho 'associationist* psyrholoKT and such a 
genetic psychology ns that of 11. Spencer ore at fault. 

t See esp. li. A. W. Ruseell, * On the N'otion of Cause,’ In 
Aristofffinn SoeiVIy’s Pnettiingt, xiil. 11012-13). 


space, in excess of three, have any direct applica- 
tion to existing objects. A similar caution is 
necessary with regard to the conception of infinity. 
On this point reference may be made to the art. 
Infinity. 

{d) The natural sciences . — ^The natural sciences 
have nearly always presented a Btumbling-block 
in the way of metaphysical construction. This is 
due chiefly to tho apparent lack of definite order 
in what are sometimes called the ‘ brute facts ’ of 


the natural world. Hegel compared nature to a 
bacchantic dance. For Plato also, and for many 
others,^ it has tended to appear ns a falling ou 
from the unity and intelligioility that are postu- 
lated by the conception of a complete cosmos. The 
objects of nature seem to difler in kind, and no 
continuity in the ordering of kinds is readily dis- 
coverable. This applies to the objects of sense 
as well as to the objects of perception. There 
seems to be a gulf fixed between colours, sounds, 
smells, pains, etc., as well as between mechanical 
systems, chemical combinations, and organic 
bodies. Hence it has been sought to bridge these 
gulfs by teleological conceptions — i.e. by the view 
that dillerences of kind are to be interpreted by 
reference to the conception of value, as in some 
way required for the constitution of the ‘best 
possible world.’ But this is at most a postulate ; 
and it is generally recognized that wo are not en- 
titled to apply this interpretation in any direct 
way in the scientific study of natural objects. 
Apart from this, the chief forms of order that are 
available are those of time and space, extensive 
and intensive magnitude, causation, and the 
general law of contmuity in the quantity of what 
is called energy (a conception that is perhaps still 
in need of more precise determination). No doubt 
the doctrine of evolution supplies, to some 
extent, another principle of order; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that the earlier stages in this 
order can be regarded as, in any direct way, im- 
plying the later. Epigenesis, or, ns Bergson has 
called it, ‘creative evolution,’ has to be, in some 


form, recognized — i.e. the doctrine that what 
comes later is distinct in kind from what comes 


earlier. It docs not follow from this, however, 
tliat there is not a definite and intelligible order. 
But there are still fundamental problems in tho 
study of nature for which metaphysics can as yet 
Oder no very satisfying solution. Still, there is at 
least the suggestion that a solution might bo found 
in the conception of value. Evolution, in par- 
ticular, is very naturally thought of as a progress, 
though a somewhat discontinuous one, towards 
what is intrinsically better. 

(e) .Esthetics . — In resthetica at least the concep- 
tion of value becomes prominent ; and its legitimaw 
within this sphere, where it is applied very largey 
to objects that can be perceived or imagined, is 
hardly open to dispute. It is true that sometimes 
what is described ns beautiful may have little 
claim to be regarded as more than pleasant, and 
even pleasant only to certain indiyidnals. In this 
case the valuation is highly subjective, and maj' 
hardly deserve to bo described as a definite valua- 
tion at all. But in the higher forms of art at least 
an ellbrt is being made to produce something that 
has intrinsic value ; and in some cases it is diffi- 


cult to resist tho conviction that something that 
is intrinsically valuable — something that may 
properly be described as ‘a joy for ever’ — has 
actually been secured. But the science of msthetics 
is still largely in tho making. 


I Cf., t.g., ■what is Esid by AriEtotIo In Mel. xU. 10, ■whore the 
lack ol order in nature is likened to the life of n rUre to ■whom, 
on Bccount of hU low catatc, a certain licence is pcnnitteil. Tlie 
rcllirious conception of n • Fall ’ appear* to he clofely connected 
with this. Sec n. B. Chamberlain, Tlu poundatiom c/ the 
Sincltcnlh Cenlury, London, IDOT, U. C4. 
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(/) Ethics . — ^Ifc is in ethics rather than in esthe- 
tics that the conception of intrinsic value comes 
definitely into prominence. Ethical writers may 
difier in their views of what is intrinsically valuable 
— whether it is the good ^vill or pleasure or some 
form of perfection or completeness of self-conscious 
life — but almost all recognize that in the moral 
life men are engaged in the efibrt to realize some- 
thing that is intrinsically good, and in the end 
what is intrinsically best. Yet it is difficult to 
make the conception of such an ultimate good 
perfectly clear ; and some are inclined to doubt its 
validity. It must be confessed that we seem to 
begin mth valuations that have little conscious 
ground. Our primitive likings appear to be based 
on organic needs ; and it is only gradually that we 
are led to regard them as means to ends that have 
a truer and more lasting value. We begin with 
organic impulses, and advance through the pleasant 
to the beautiful and good. Hence the moral life 
is still, on the whole, as it was in the time of 
Socrates, a struggle towards a good that is very 
imperfectly apprehended, and sometimes even not 
very consciously pursued. It tends to be guided 
by custom, convention, positive laws, and generally 
reco^ized opinions rather than by any clear appre- 
hension of a good that can he either defined or 
attained. But in ethical science some attempt is 
made to define it ; and this involves a discussion 
that may properly be called metaphysical. The 
discussion of its attainability seems even to involve 
a general theory of the cosmos. 

Apart from the fundamental conception of in- 
trinsic value, the most important problem that 
concerns ethics is that of freedom. This is closely 
connected with the conception of value and also 
with that of causation. It is doubtful whether 
any definite meaning can he given to moral freedom 
except that which may be expressed by saying 
that choice has a real place in the chain of causes ; 
and choice can be interpreted only as a mode of 
valuation. It is essentially preference, i.e. the 
regarding of one thing as essentially more valuable 
than another. Thus the problems of value and 
causation are those that chiefly connect ethics 
with metaphysics. 

Ethical valuations have important bearings on 
economics and politics ; but these cannot be con- 
sidered here. Nor can we attempt to appraise 
the significance of what is described by Nietzsche 
as the ‘transvaluation of all values’ {Umwertung 
oiler Werte). 

[g) Religion . — A chief element in the higher 
forms of religion consists in a certain intensification ] 
of the moral consciousness by its more definite 
concentration on the conception of intrinsic value 
— as in such sayings as ‘ What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or wat shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mk 8^®). This intensification is generally 
combined with the conviction that the object of 
ultimate valuation is real and attainable. A con- 
viction of this kind is sometimes based on a definite 
metaphysical doctrine. At other times it is b^ed 
rather on some form of intuition or of revelation, 
or on the authority of some great teacher,^ or 
simply on the intrinsic force of the moral principle 
itself. The founders of religions and their most 
influential prophets have generally connected their 
teaching with some doctrines of a more or less ex- 
plicitly metaphysical character. Buddhism, which 
is perhaps the most purely ethical form of religion 
that has ever had an extensive influence, seems to be 
rather intimately conn ected with those Indian forms 
of metaphysical construction that had their origin 
in the Upanisads. It conceives of what has ulti- 
mate value as the realization of the higher self, to 
be achieved by the control of the lower, and especi- 


ally by the suppression of the lower forms of desire 
— a process which is supposed to be, in general 
attainable only through a cycle of reincarnations! 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which was 
largely religious, had a somewhat simUar character; 
and the influence of Plato, so far as it can be 
described as religious, tends, on the whole, in the 
same_ direction ; as that of Plotinus even more 
definitely does. Christianity was perhaps in its 
origin less definitely metaphysical; but it has 
been to a large extent interpreted, in the course of 
its historical development, by means of Platonic 
and more or less kindred conceptions, and in some 
of its more recent phases is hardly distinguishable 
from the more esoteric forms of Buddlilsm. The 
relations have been thus expressed by Holmes : 

‘ Plato reasoned about God. Buddha kept silence about him. 
Christ made him the theme of his ijoetry. ... As a speculative 
thinker he does not compete with Plato. As a syetematie 
teacher he does not compete with Buddha. But as a source ol 
spiritual inspiration he has no rival ’ (Creed of Buddha, ad fin.). 

The gospel of love is the most inspiring, because 
it implies, when its meaning is fully developed, 
that everything has value — a more thorough 
optimism than anything that is involved in the 
Platonic Good or the Buddhist Nirvana (what- 
ever the e.xaet interpretation of that may be).^ It 
is sometimes urged that metaphysical and religious 
views of the cosmos, by representing the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal as involved in the nature 
of things, have a certain tendency to weaken the 
moral motive, by making it appear that individual 
eifort is unnecessary. No doubt some metaphysi- 
cal systems have claimed to advance_ ‘beyond 
good and evil ’ ; and the same may be said of some 
forms of religion. But, on the whole, none of the 
deeper forms either of metaphysical construction 
or of religious insight has represented the ideal 
as attainable in any other way than through the 
individual choice of what is best. 


Litekatorb,— The literature of the subject is so vast that 
only a selection can be made. A. E. Taylor, Elements of Meta- 
physics, London, 1903, gives a good general survey. F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and BealUy\ do. 1908, supplies the 
most remarkable of recent attempts at metaphysical constru<> 
tioD. L. J. Walker, Theories of Knowledge, do, 1910, shoidd 
be consulted. On the special subject of error, the essay by G. 
F. Stout, in Personal Idealism, do. 1902, is very valuable ; and 
it should be supplemented by reference to B. A, w. RusselJ, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910, and F, H. Bradley, Essays on 
Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1911. A. Meinong*s pews about 
Gegenstandsthcorie will be found in his Untersuchungm zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologic, Leipzig, 1904, and hia w 
sammelte Abhandlungen, do. 1913. His important book 
Annahmen, do. 1902, 21910 , throws much light upon the ^bject. 
On the various attempts at metaphysical co^tniction the 
Histones of Philosophy must be referred to; E. Cmrd, I as 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Glasijo^* 
1904, and R. Adamson, The Development of Modern Pm> 
sophy, Edinburgh, 1003, may be specially commended. On 
some of the earlier phases of speculation E.Schure, Lei granas 
Initiis*, Paris, 1899, Eng. tr., London, 1912, is extremely inter- 
esting, though perhaps some ol his statements are too con- 
jectural and lack evidence. A. Drews, Plottn, Jena, lOTi, is 
instructive on a philosopher who ie too little kno;^. li- r . 
Stout, Analytical Psychology, London, 
most fundamental problems in that subject. On fo^rmalio-io 
J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal L^te,* ue. 
1906, and F. C. S. SchUIer, Formal Logic, do. 1912, may “e 
consulted— the former is constructive, the latter 
the foundations of the more concrete type of lo^o A. Kuge 
and W. Windelband, Encrjclopa:dia of the Ehlosmhical 
Sciences, do. 1913, furnish all that is needed. J. M. 
McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, Cambridge, ISJa, 
and A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, do. 1910, supplies Inte- 
esting material, both for interpretation and for critjcis^ o. 
Croce, What is living and what ts dead in the 
Hegel, Eng. tr., London, 1916, gives the most searcn 

ing examination of the Hegelian method. On 
B. A. W. RusseU, Principles 
1003, ehould certainly be- consulted. ^9 
matica, London. 1910-13, by the same writer, in conjunction 
with A. N. Whiteheacf, may be .referred to M the 

way in which the logical foundations °f 
worked out, J. Ward, Naturalism and ^ 

1003, discusses the foundations of the natnral 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen dber Naturyhilosophie, Leipzig, iw_. 


1 The contrast, in this respect, i^e”. ^ 

emphatically, brought out by H, S. Chamberlain, L 187 
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may also bo specially relorred to. B. Croce, JEsthetie at 
Science of Expretsion and General Linguistic, Eng. tr., do. 
1009, is probably the most instructive ot recent works on the 
basis of that subject. On ethics reference should be made to 
the art. Ethics Cby J. H. Muirhead). The conceptions of 
value and freedom are weil discussed by G. E. Moore, in his 
Ethics, do. 1912. The philosophical significance of the concep- 
tion of vaiue is brought out with great wealth of illustration 
by B. Bosanguct in The Principle of Individuality and Value, 
do. 1012, and The Value and Destiny of the Individual {Gifford 
Lectures, 1912), do. 1913. A. Meinong, Psychologisch-ethischt 
Gntersuehungen zur Werth-Theorie, Graz, 1894, and C. Ehren- 
fels. System der Werththeorie, Leipzig, 1897-98, are also import- 
ant on this subject. The Gifford Lectures have done much to 
show the metaphysical foundations of relipon. Perhaps E. 
Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1893, J. Royce, 
The World and the Individual, New York and London, 1900-01, 
and J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, are the 
most noteworthy, In addition to those already mentioned. 
The Creed of Christ^, London, 1900, and The Creed of Buddha, 
New York, 1903, by E. G. A. Holmes, are Interesting as 
bringing out the relations between the two highest forms of 
religion, and emphasizing the metaphysical conceptions that 
underlie them. H. Hoffding's emphasis on ‘the conservation 
of values’ as the fundamental aspect of religion in bis Philo- 
sophy of Religion, London, 1908, has also a very special Interest ; 
and so has the characterization of ‘ the free man's worship ’ in 
B. Russell’s Philosophical Essays. The general views ex- 
pressed in this art, are further developed in the ant. Eternitt 
and iNnNiTT, in the writer’s articles in hlind, now ser., xxii. 
I191S], ‘ A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order,* and xxiii. [1914], 
• The Moaning of Reality,’ and A JIfanuaf of Ethics^, London, 
1916, csp. bk. 11. ch. vi. Reference may also bo made to artt. 
Epibteuoloot and Errou akd Teoth. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.— See Transmigra- 
tion. 

METEORS, METEORIC STONES.— See 

Prodigies and Portents. 

METHOD (Logical). — ^Besides the ideals proper 
to the concept, the judgment, and inference, there 
are certain secondary ideals for thought in general. 
These supplement the primary ideals in a way com- 
parable with that in ■\niioh, according to the ethics 
of Butler, the ‘adaptations of human nature 
to virtue’ supplement the ‘eternal fitnesses of 
behaviour’ which had been described by Clarke. 
The secondary ideals should he stated with definite 
reference to the order and process of thinking, 
whereas the primary ideals are descriptions of 
truth when thought. 

A wide licence has been taken by logical writers 
in articulating method, methodologj’, and applied 
logic ; and it is here proposed tentatively to name 
ns secondary ideals systematization, reform, and 
development. The course of thought must be 
such ns to approach reality in the subtlety of its 
constituents and the complexity of their inter- 
connexion ; to reconstitute concepts, judgments, 
and inferences, in correspondence with it ; and to 
realize the mutual support that these give to each 
other, as dealing with the same cosmos. 

Method emerged from an outworn analytic and 
dialectic of Aristotelian origin, and won a place in 
modem logical theory, chiefly through the use of 
the topic made bjy Descartes in introducing his 
reformation of pliilosophy, and through the canonic 
of empirical science introduced by Bacon ; and 
Kant’s subsequent definition of it was in fair 
accordance with the Cartesian tradition ; 

* Just tts tho doctrine of dements In lopric has for Its aim the 
conditions ol perfectness in a knowledpo related to an object 
... so, {rencral methodolojry. as the second part of ought 

to treat, in contrast with it, the form of ecfenco in general, or 
the way to evolve science from a diversity of knowledge' 
(Lojic, J 00). 

An even more explicit reference to the course of 
our thinking is desirable, because only in some 
relation to ordered sequence can the ideals of con- 
cept, judgment, and inference become a personal 
discipline, and give not a mere conscionsness of 
‘ validity ’ or of ‘ fallacy,’ hut a development of our 
natural ‘sense of method’ (cf. J. Brough, The 
Study of Mental Science, London, 1903, p. 5ff.). 
The sense of method is an estimate of the extent 


to which the several faculties proper to a convic- 
tion have actually played their part in it. 

1. Systematization. — The most gcner.al impulse 
of thinking is to make a double approach to reality, 
by analysis and by synthesis. The impulse has 
been recognized in varions logical contexts ; in 
Aristotle’s distinction between problems of reason 
or of essence and problems of fact or of existence ; 
in Descartes’s rule of method to divide the dilli- 
cnlties of an investigation, and his rule to conduct 
our thoughts in the order of simple to complex ; in 
Newton’s requirement that natural plulosojihj’ 
should proceed from compounds to ingredients, 
from motions to forces, and, in general, from effects 
to canses, before explaining phenomena by causes 
as principles. The impulse follows, ns it were, an 
indefinitely receding norizon. There is neither 
simplicity nor complexity that is final, whether in 
the world of possible perceptions or in the exten- 
sions which scientific imagination may make into 
the imperceptible. 

•Scientists have tried to And It (the ‘ simple fact "j in tho two 
extremes, in the Infinitely great and in the infinitely small ’ — 
the astronomer in distances so great as to reduce a star to a 
point, the physicist in the atom, the biologist in the cell (11. 
Poincari, Science and Method, Eng. tr., London, 1914, p. 19). 

Even simplicities so laboured as these are jiro- 
visional, if only because the structure of systematic 
science based on them is proinsional. 

‘In the . . . advance of science an uninterrupted, but progres- 
sive series of mental constructions . . . gives us an approxiujato 
(but only approximate) idea of the intcr-conneotea system of 
Reality’ (F. Enriques, in Encyclopatdia of Phil. Sciences, i. 284). 

Under this impulse the course of thinking will 
lead to the actualization of the primary ideals of 
concept, judgment, and inference, but does not in 
itself commit our whole nature, as they do, to 
expectation, submission, and reaction. Its more 
immediate end is reform within the ideational 
content. 

2 . Reform. — ^Analysis and synthesis provide for 
continuous revision and reconstitution of such 
ideational contents ns have previously been avail- 
able for actualizing the primary ideals. 

• Only inasmuch as wo are see free from tho accidental associa- 
tions of ideas formed through single perceptions, by a iiappy 
variety of observations and a ste-ady attention to their distinc- 
tions and resemblances do we gradually become cognizant of tlie 
more general and essential connections, and our conception of 
things ever more and more adequately ’ shows the neccs-sary pre- 
eupposUions of the understanding ‘ to hold good in the hctcro- 
■ ‘ ■ • BCto.al world ’(11. Lotzo, 3/icroconnue, 

• ■ . . ■ ■ . ; U. U. ch. iv. § 4 (i. 2301). 

: . : • ; . ■ ■ ’ hero spoken of are ‘ already 

permeated with the results ol sifting critical ener^ 
of mind,’ but the spirit of reform, more expressly 
than that of systematization, claims to pass by any 
warnings from ancient realism as to the sanctity 
of universals, and equally by those of our modern 
pure logic ns to identities, necessities, and system- 
atic coherencies. Its claim is among the inevitable 
paradoxes of permanence and change. 

(o) Indiviaiiation . — Even tho unity of tho indi- 
vidual, of ‘ that which is neither said of any subject 
nor contained in any subject’ (Aristotle), ‘the 
“It” without anything added’ (Occam), ‘the 
point in the tissue of reality where it accepts the 
predicate ’ (Bosanquet), may be newly isolated and 
identified. This unity is more directly imposed in 
perception and is more firmly sustained by social 
reference and consent than tho conceptual, yet 
there still continues scientific controversy on the 
more optional identities, such ns independent 
organs or organisms in botanical or zoological 
growth, concrete standards of measurement in 
calculation; and even ns to whether units are 
possible at all within tho flow of p.cychical life, or 
whether a distinction of persons should be made 
when consciousness has become pathologically 
discontinuous. 

(6) Classification . — ^The special store of concepts 
embodied in the language of a people or in technical 
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terminology may be seen in course of reform, as 
needs and circumstances without methodical 
analysis modi^ the meanings of words. A more 
methodical initiative in reform proceeds through 
classification hy ‘ natural kinds,’ persistent 
‘species,’ ‘types,’ or evolutionary ‘series’ — e.g., 
metals, grasses, temperament, organisms. But 
classification can follow only where individuation 
leads ; and also our ultimate interests lie in actual 
events, open to our influence, rather than in the 
stereotyped possibilities in a thing, a class, a 
group, or a series. 

(c) Tabulation. — ^With the purpose of practical 
control of nature, Bacon urged tue tabulation of 
instances of event. 

‘ Katural and experimental history ia so vnrioua and diffuse, 
that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless it be 
ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We must 
therefore form Tables and Arrangements of Instances, in such a 
method and order that the understanding mai' be able to deal 
with them ’ (iVonum Organum, ii. 10). 

If our dealing with them is not by way of further 
analysis into the elements of natural ‘form’ as 
Bacon intended, but is numerical, the tables 
become ‘ statistics ’ ; and statistics may be summar- 
ized through ‘ graphs ’ ; and the duplication of 
tables into affirmative and negative may be avoided 
by ‘ averages ’ ; and inevitable lapses from accuracy 
may be regularized as ‘ probable error.’ 

(5) Hypothesis. — Method can pursue the syn- 
thesis or simple elements required in judgment, 
while still suspending the assent or final submission 
of our nature to its necessity. The course of 
thought freely varies its subjects and predicates, 
expands each tentative ‘ form,’ ‘ causal connexion,’ 
or ‘law’ into exemplifications, or each imagined 
‘fact ’'into natural consequences, and verifies these 
as independently true or real, or as not so. Many 
recent writers, including Jevons, Sigivart, and 
Bosanquet, teach that such a development and 
trial of ideas is essential for all inductive inference. 
Thus, if a pencil of light ia a composite of vari- 
coloured rays, and is passed through a prism, we 
shall see the spectrum band ; if the process is re- 
versed, we shall reconstitute the untinted whiteness. 
If eoliths are of human origin, they should serve 
some purpose, and our ingenuity may discover one. 

(e) Colligation. — A hypothesis may command an 
indefinite number of such exemplifications or con- 
sequences, both already known and waiting for 
verification. Thus the theory of elliptical orbits 
for planetary motion covered many planetary posi- 
tions already registered, and the possibilities of 
further registrations. This is the ‘ colligation of 
facts by means of appropriate conceptions’ 
(Whewell, Novum Organum Eenovatum, hk. ii, 
iv.), or the discovery of ‘ types of order ’ (Boyce, in 
Encyc. of Phil. Sciences, L 90) — an achievement of 
intelligence which Whewell considers to be all 
that is serious in scientific investigation, but which 
hlill considers as an operation ‘ subsiding to in- 
duction,’ that is to say, to induction as inference 
{Logic, bk. iii. ch. ix. § 3, blc. iv. ch. ii.). 

Lotze in his ‘pure logic,’ and independently of 
‘methods of investigation,’ undertook to exhibit a 
serial order of schemata for judgment and inference, 
in which was shown an increasing complexity of 
conceptual distinctness. 

‘ The various forms of thought will be arranged in an ascend- 
ing series, in which each higher member attempts to make good 
a defect in the preceding one, due to its failure to satisfy, in 
regard to its ovrn particular problem, the general impulse of 
thought to reduce coincidence to coherence ’ {Logie, Introd, § 11), 

Thus the categorical form ‘ S is P,’ is followed 
by the hypothetical, ‘if S is X, it is P.’ The 
syflogism, if not a mere petitio principii, involves 
the further conceptions which constitute the induc- 
tion and analogy supporting its premisses, and 
these, again, send their roots into larger systems 
of classification and explanation. Thus the reform 


of a single concept — e.g., the atom in chemistry, 
the cell in biology, the vibration in acoustics— may 
call for readjustments throughout increasing com- 
plexities of science. 

_ 3 . Development. — ^But in method, as in organic 
life, the whole may decide the part. Nature is 
more than a ‘ tissue of uniformities, ’ as Mfll 
described it. It is a unity. And the ideal of 
development means that the system of our think- 
ing reacts upon its diversity of content. In 
perceptual observation, historical narrative, and 
explanatory conceptions of fact objects and in- 
stances are made possible by the growth of know- 
ledge as a whole. 

(a) Perceptual extensions. — ^Fields of perception 
beyond those of the natural senses may be opened 
through science — e.g., in space by the telescope 
and microscope, in time by the chronoscope and 
bioscope, in composition of substances by the 
spectroscope and radioscope. And extensions of 
sensitivity may be supplemented by artificial 
mechanisms of record, the chronograph, logograph, 
and automatograph. 

{b) Historical interpretation. — Eecords of past 
events may be given new values by cumulative 
means of interpretation. Even mere relics may, 
through a convergence of interpretative hypotheses, 
as with the relics of pre-historie man, newly dis- 
close remoter ages for methodical retrospect. That 
our foresight of events yet to come is not similarly 
from time to time newly lengthened is connected 
with the fact that here the way of hypothpis 
cannot be confirmed by verification. Methodical 
procedure can only assume a number of alternatively 
possible events, and assign to each a probability. 

(c) Explanatory theory. — A. given fact newly 
known, or more fully observed, may present many 
varied facets for hypothetical explanation. A 
chipped flint may be conceived as a geological pro- 
duct, an elastic molecular substance, a surface 
chemically stained, a contrivance of manufacture, 
a tool of pm-pose. And on each facet may centre 
a separate stress of hypothesis. We may collect 
contributory explanations of fact in a science pre- 
dominantly concrete, such as archmology, geology, 
geography. On the other hand, in sciences com- 
paratively or purely abstract, we may systematize 
hypotheses among themselves, as empirical, deriva- 
tive, or ultimate, making exemplification or con- 
sequence incidental only — e.g., in physiology, 
chemistry, mathematics, ethics. But the deepest 
difference ivithin the ‘form of science’ i 3 _ that 
between a priori science, where exemplification or 
consequence flashes into inference under the magic 
of intuitive construction, described by Descartes, 
and empirical science, where the ordered sequence 
aims and waits to fulfil the primary ideals of infer- 
ence in ‘ a posteriori synthetic judgments ’ (see artt. 
Inference and Logic). 


Literatorb. — See works mentioned under art. Looio. 
istorical progress maybe followed in ths works of Anstotle 
Posterior Analpiics and Topics), Descartes 
tethod), Amauld, Bacon, and Whewell (Philosophy or 
ivery, London, 18G0) as mentioned ; and in J. Herschei, J're- 
'minary Discourse on the Study of Natufcit DMlosophy^, 
ondoD, 1851 ; W. WheweU, History of Scienixjie do. 

558, and Hovum Organum Renovatum^, do. 1858. Of recent 
>gical systems, those of J. S, Mill, R. H. Lotze, C. W. von 
if^art, W. Wundt, and J. Venn (Empirir^l 
)07) ijive prominence to method. Besides the deunitciy 
lethodoiogical books of Davidson, Venn, Jevons, Pe^^s^, 
ad Poincar6, also mention^, the following may be reier«a 
> on special topics : G. C Lewis, Jlethods of 
'easoning in Politics, London, 1853 ; G. Gore, ofSt^f 
liscoverv, do. 1S78 ; E. Naville, La Logvjue de 
aris, ISSO; H. Hughes, Theory of Mndoa,l&^ , 

'. B. Strong-, and others, Leeturee on the HeOwd o/Sciei^, 
ilord, 1906 ; H. Poincard, Science and Byg^thesis, Eng. ir. , 
ondon, 1914; F. Enriques. Frotlems 0/ ^^onee, Eng^r., dO. 
Hi; J. Royce, 'The Principles ot Logie,’ in Bneyclopxdui 0 / 
hiiosopMcal Sciences, voL L, Eng. tr., do. lOW. 
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METHODISM.— I. HISTORY aud politt.— 
In this article Ave shall confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of the origin, growth, and leading features 
of the Methodism which is connected with the 
name of John Wesley. The Methodism -within 
the Church of England which resulted in the rise 
of the Evangelical party is not -(vithin our province 
(see EvAKGELiCAtrssrj. 

1. The rise of Methodism. — According to Wesley, 
the ■ first rise ’ of Methodism •»vas in Oxford, m 
November 1729 ; the second, in Savannah, Georgia, 
in April 1736 ; and the third, in London, on 1st 
May 1738. We pass over the Methodism that 
found expression in the ‘ Holy Club ’ at O.xford, 
and in the ‘Society ’ formed by 'NVesley in Savannah, 
and strike the path which leads to the origin of 
Methodism as an existing organization. The date, 
1 st May 1738, is significant. Wesley had returned 
to England, having learned many bitter lessons in 
Georgia. By his contact -with the Moravians he 
had been enlightened and disheartened concerning 
his religious experience. He had learned that, 
although he haa ‘followed after the law of right- 
eousness,’ he had not attained to it. His disappoint- 
ment at discovering that he had been pursuing 
a wrong path was intense. The Moravians ex- 
plained Ins failure by showing him that he had not 
sought righteousness ‘ by faith, but ns it were by 
works.’ His conversations with them left in his 
mind the unanswered question. What is the faith 
that leads to salvation? Waiting in London for 
a solution of the problem that oaflled him, he 
assisted in forming one of the Keligious Societies 
so numerous at the time. His instinct for ‘ fellow- 
ship’ was one of the dominant forces of his life, 
and explains much that happened in his career. 
The Religious Society which he joined met in the 
house of James Hutton. It owed much of its 
character to the advice of Peter Bohler, a Moravian 
to whom Wesley was unspeakably indebted for 
spiritual guidance. The Society Avas founded on 
1st May 1738. Rules Avere draAvn im for its 
management, and, ns Avas the case in Savannah, 
the members of the Society Avho Avere intent on 
cultivating a deeper religious life Avere divided into 
little companies called ‘ bands.’ The Society grew, 
and its meeting-place Avas changed to a room in 
Petter Lane. At first the Society, like the other Re- 
ligious Societies, Avas in connexion Avith the Church 
of England ; subsequently it Avas dominated by Mo- 
ravian influences, and this connexion Avas broken. 

2. Wesley’s spiritual crisis. — Methodism, as it 
noAV exists, can be understood only by realizing 
the facts concerning the progress of 'iVe.slcy’s re- 
ligious experience. By much conversation, by close 
study of the NT, by prayer ‘AA-ithout ceasing,’ 
he advanced from an intellectual understanding 
of the meaning of ‘saA'ing faith’ to the under- 
standing that comes through experience. While 
he Avas in the stage of an ei’er-brightening intel- 
lectual apprehension, he preached tlie doctrine of 
‘salvation by faith’ in many of the London 
churches. lio_ taught it as it stands in the 
Homilies ; but it Avas resented by clergymen and 
their congregations, and the churches Avere closed 
against him. In this Avay a policy of exclusion 
from the churches Avas commenced, AA'hich, after a 
time, profoundly aflected Wesley's relation to the 
Churcli of England.^ 

During this preliminary stage, Wesley was op- 
pressed Avith a ‘ burden ’AvuichAvas to him ‘intoler- 
able’— the burden of unp-ardoned sin. That load 
Avas lifted on 24th May 1738, in a ‘room’ in 
Aldcrsgate Street, the mecting-place of one of the 
Religious Societies. 

• At f , «* * i#! » -k P'1. ^^4. pi.'^,.*. 


In that decisive hour he entered into an experi- 
ence, new so far as he was concerned, but an old 
experience not only among MoraA-ians but also 
among many Churchmen and Dissenters. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that it had become 
unintelligible to the mass of English Christians. 
Wesley’s ‘ conA-ersion ’ filled him with the spirit of 
the evangelist. He would gladly liaA-e borne his 
testimony in the churches, but he av.os compelled 
to Avait until a AAuder sphere opened before him. 

3. Beginning of field-preaching. — In April 1739 
Wesley found his op])ortunity, and began his 
CA’angelistio Avork. George Whitefield, a member 
of the Oxford ‘ Holy Club,’ had entered into the 
experience of ‘ conscious salvation ’ before Wesley, 
and had made a deep impression in Bri.stol by the 
preaching of the ‘new doctrines.’ Being excluded 
from the churches, he Avent into the open nir, 
and addressed great crowds of people in Bri.stol 
and at KingsAvood. HaAung to leave England for 
America, he Avrote to Wesley asking him to take 
his place; Wesley consented, and on 2nd April 

1739 he commenced his famous campaign of ‘ field- 
preaching.’ In addition to preaching in Bristol 
and to tlie Kingswood colliers, ho got into close 
touch Avith the Religious Societies in the city. 
His genius for administrative reform found scope 
in them. He divided them into ‘bands.’ The 
Societies in Baldiyin Street and Nicholas Street 
so increased that it became necessary to build a 
‘Room’ for their accommodation. A site Avas 
secured near the Horsefair, and the ‘ Room ’ avos 
opened on 3rd June 1739. Aftenvards Wesley 
Avent to London to assist in composing disputes 
Avhich had arisen in the Fetter Lane Society. He 
again met Whitefield, AA’ho, being detained in Eng- 
land, had spent his time in preaching to multitudes 
in Moorfields, on_ Kennington Common, and else- 
Avhere. Wesley joined him in his field-preaching. 
On 11th November 1739 ho held a service amid the 
ruins of ‘ the King’s Fonndery of cannon,’ a build- 
ing near Moorfimds, Avhich had been shattered 
by an explosion. Wesley acquired the site and 
built a ' Room ’ upon it, Avhich became famous in 
Methodist history. Some Avho indulge in regrets 
concerning the separation of the Methodists from 
the Church of England point to the building of 
these ‘Rooms’ os ‘the parting of tho Avays’; 
Methodists maintain that it Avas the closing of the 
churches that led to the opening of the ‘Rooms.’ 

4. First Wesleyan Societies. — ^While ho Avas still 
a member of tho Fetter Lane Religions Society, 
AVcsley formed n Society of a diflerent type at 
the Foundeiy. It Avas started, probably, in tho 
latter end of the year 1739, and is looked upon 
as the ilother Society of hlothodism. In July 

1740 Wesley avos practically excluded from tho 
Fetter Lane Society. Those who left Avith him 
joined the Society at the Foundery. By that time 
Societies, under the special direction of John and 
Charles Wesley, existed in London, Bristol, and 
KingsAvood. in 1742 NcAvcastle -upon -Time aa-ob 
visited by Charles Wesley, AA’ho formed a Society 
there on the neiv pattern. These Societies arc 
called by Jolm Wesley, in the ‘Rules’ AA’hich he 
drcAv up for them and published in 1743, ‘The 
United Societies,’ and they Avere the nucleus of 
the Methodist Church. In the ‘ Rtiles ’ a Society 
is described as ‘a company of men, having the 
fonu and seeking the power of godliness ; united 
in order to ipray together, to receive tho Avord of 
exhortation, and to Avatch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to Avork out 
their salvation.’ In these ncAv organizations tho 
‘band’ system AAUs n prominent feature; but, in 
addition, the Societies Avere divided info ‘ classes,’ 
each containing alroAit 12 persons who Avere placed 
under the care of a ‘leader,’ not only for theu 
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own spiritual edification, tut also that "Wesley 
might he assisted in his pastoral supervision. At 
first the leaders visited the members at their 
houses ; hut, that method proving inconvenient, 
the members were expected to meet their leader 
at some fixed place, week hy week. The ‘ Eules ’ 
mentioned above are still, with slight alterations, 
the ‘ general rules ’ for Methodists, the ‘ particular 
rules,’ passed in after years, being contained in 
the disciplinary ‘ codes ’ of the different Methodist 
churches. In the classes contributions, usually a 
penny a week, were made for the poor. At a later 
date these contributions were given for the support 
of the ministry, a special poor-fund being raised 
from other sources. Stewards were appointed to 
manage matters of finance, and the leaders met 
the ministers and stewards of each Society once 
a week to pay in the moneys that they had re- 
ceived, and to give information concerning any 
member who was sick or might need special 

E astoral attention. Out of these arrangements the 
eaders’ Meeting arose, which became an integral 
part of the Methodist organization. The oversight 
of his Societies weighed heavily on Wesley’s mind. 
He never worshipped numerical success ; he was 
not content to gather together a miscellaneous 
crowd of people of whom he knew nothing. Ho 
supplemented the work of the leaders by visiting 
the members himself in their homes, and met them 
once a quarter in the classes for personal conversa- 
tion on their religious experience. If satisfied, he 
gave them tickets in recognition of the fact that 
they were members of the Methodist Society. 

S. Attitude of the clergy. — Those who have 
studied the constitution of the Keligious Societies 
will note the affinities and divergences between 
them and the United Societies. One line of 
divergence was caused by circumstances which 
Wesley deeply regretted. The Keligious Societies 
were in close connexion with the Church of 
England, and many of their members were fre- 
quent communicants at the churches. Wesley 
would have gladly preserved this connexion and 
practice ; but such a course ivas made imprac- 
ticable by the conduct of the clergy. In some 
places they arranged among themselves to repel 
the Methodists from the Lord’s Table. In Bristol, 
on 27th July 1740, Charles Wesley and a com- 
pany of Kingswood Methodists were sent away 
from the sacrament in Temple Church. Charles 
Wesley, therefore, administered the Lord’s Supper 
to the Methodists in the school at Kingswood 
which had been built for the training of the 
colliers’ children. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne a 
similar crisis arose. It is significant that in New- 
castle the difficulty was aggravated by the fact 
that three of the dissenting ministers of the town 
agreed to exclude from the communion all who 
would not refrain from hearing the Wesleys. 
The effect of these exclusions, and of Charles 
Wesley’s action, was speedily seen. The Method- 
ists were diverted into a path which gradually but 
decisively diverged from the Church of England. 

_6. Enlisting of lay-preachers. — ^Another line of 
divergence from the practices of the Keligious 
Societies must also be noted. John Wesley’s 
conversion made him an evangelist. He longed 
to proclaim the gospel nob only to select com- 
panies but to the world. His heart responded 
to the counsel of Lady Huntingdon : ‘ Attempt 
nothing less than all mankind’ {Journal, iii. 48, 
note 1). But how could that advice be followed 
by a man in his circumstances ? His work taxed 
all his strength. Charles Wesley helped^ him, 
especially in the opening years of his mission, 
and a few friendly clergymen gave him occasional 
assistance ; but such help was inadequate. _ The | 
double task of the pastoral care of his Societies i 


and the evangelization of the country was too 
great for a single man. But the way opened. 
He had great skill in discovering and using the 
working-powers of laymen, and he soon found 
himself at the head of an order of lay-preaoliers 
who shared with him the hardships and the suc- 
cesses of his work. In 1738 and 1739 laymen had 
preached with his consent, but the order of lay- 
preachers is usually considered to date from 1740. 
The importance of this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. The lay-preachers were divided into ‘itiner- 
ants,’ ‘half-itinerants,’ and ‘local preachers.’ Tliey 
first abandoned their business and gave themselves 
entirely to the wandering life of the evangelist, 
under Wesley’s personal supervision. For that 
work, at the beginning, they got no pay ; later 
on a small sum was given them ; but many years 
elapsed before they were rescued from the pinch 
of poverty. Assisted by them, Wesley went out 
‘to reform the nation, particularly the Church, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land’ 
(Minutes of Conference, i. 446). Wesley’s work 
as an evangelist, an educationalist, a philan- 
thropist, a social reformer, and a pioneer in 
enterprises that have deeply affected the condi- 
tion of the nation must be passed over here. 
Some idea of the toils of himself, liis preachers, 
and those who were associated with them in his 
Societies may be gathered from the fact that, 
when he died in 1791, there were 136,622 members 
in the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in other parts of the British Dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 

7. Institution of the Conference.— It is now 
necessary to indicate certain facts which have 
determined the character of modem Methodism. 
While Wesley was ‘the head of his order,’ and 
spoke the last word in matters of administration, 
he thoroughly believed that there is safety in ‘ a 
multitude of counsellors.’ He consulted the bands, 
the leaders, and persons of experience in his So- 
cieties, but the chief evidence of Ids reliance on 
the counsel of others is to be seen in the confer- 
ences which he held with the clergy who helped 
him, and with his lay-preachers. He also as- 
sembled the stewards at intervals in _ different 
parts of the country and conversed with them 
on financial and spiritual subjects. Out of his 
annual conferences with the clergy and lay- 
preachers, with whom lay-officers of the Society 
were sometimes associated, arose ‘the Yearly 
Conference of the People called Methodists.’ To- 
wards the end of his life the vagueness of this 
description of the Conference was seen to be a 
danger. The power to appoint preachers to the 
numerous chapels that bad been built would 
revert after Wesley’s death to the Conference so 
inadequately described. To meet_ this contm- 
gency, on 28th Feb. 1784 Wesley signed a Deed 
Poll explaining the words ‘ the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists, and de- 
daring ‘ what persons are members of the said 
Conference, and how the succession and identity 
thereof is to be continued. ’ One hundred ‘ preachers 
and expounders of God’s Holy Word' then ‘under 
the care of and in connexion with’ Wesley were 
declared to be the Conference, and they and their 
successors, to be chosen in the manner laid down m 
the Deed, were ‘ for ever’ to be ‘ the Conference of the 
People called Methodists.’ This Deed Poll received 
decisive confirmation in 1835, when the Lord Dig 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, upheld its validity 
in trials which took place in their courts. 
ludgnienfc the Vice-Chancellor affirmed that tlieU 
ference had been ‘ the supreme legislati ve 
tive body’ in Methodism since the deatJi of 

The Conference in Wesley’s day was more than 
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a consultative assemljly. It took complete over- 
sight of preachers and people. It kept an eye on 
the moral character and doctrinal beliefs of the 
preachers, and stationed them in their Circuits. 
\Ve shall accentuate only one part of its functions. 
In the form of ‘ Model Deed^ for the settlement 
of chapels then called ‘Preaching Houses,’ pub- 
lished first in 1763, a clause appears vhieh con- 
stitutes Wesley’s Notes upon the Neio Testament 
and his four volumes of Sermons as the standard 
by u’hich trustees were to judge the orthodoxy 
of the preachers appointed by the Conference. 
We may also add that the rights of trustees were 
strengthened by the clause in Wesley’s Deed Poll 
which provided that, with the exception of cler^ 
of the Church of England, the Conference might 
not appoint a preacher to the same chapel for more 
than three years successively. 

8 . Provision for the sacraments. — One other 
point remains to be considered at this stage. The 
question of the administration ol the sacraments 
to the Societies had to be settled. The bulk of 
the Methodist people would not go to the parish 
churches for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and provision for its administration in their own 
chapels was urgently desired. In November 1778 
Wesley opened his new chapel in City Eoad, 
London. In that chapel the sacraments were ad- 
ministered as they haa been in some of the other 
Methodist chapels in London and the country. 
Wesley was pressed to extend similar privileges 
to the rest of his Societies. Ho saw, however, 
that, if he yielded, he would have to qualify and 
appoint some of his lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments ; and, in lus opinion, such appoint- 
ment necessitated ordination. Time and circum- 
stances led him to a solution of the problem. In 
1769 he had sent two of his lay-preachers to New 
York to direct the work which had been bemin 
there by certain Methodist local preachers. The 
work in America proved very successful, but the 
War of Independence gave it a new complexion. 
The Anglican cler^ were scattered, and many of 
the Methodists had been without the sacraments 
for years. The Americans would have solved the 
difliculty by ordaining a sufficient number of their 
lay-iueachers, but Francis Asbury, who had been 
sent out as a preacher from England by Wesley, 
checked this movement and advised that Wesley 
should be consulted. Wesley had satisfied him- 
self that he, as a presbyter, had the power to 
ordain other presbyters ; but he hesitated to do 
so. In 1784 the American crisis became acute; 
BO, after much thought, ho appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman who acted with him, and Francis 
Asbury ns ‘superintendents’ in N. America, and 
two other preachers ns ‘elders.’ With the ex- 
cejitiou of Asbury, who was in America, these 
preachers were set apart by We.sley, assisted by 
other presbyters of the Church of England, by the 
imposition of hands. In this way the American 
difficulty was met, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, which now number their membersuip 
by iiiillions, entered on their remarkable career. 
Wesley nftenvards ordained pre.achers for Scot- 
land and for Foreign Mission stations. At last 
he took a still more decisive step in this direc- 
tion. In 17SS he ordained Alexander Mather 
‘deacon,’ ‘elder,’ and ‘superintendent,’ and in 1789 
he ordained Henry Moore and Thomas Rankin 
‘ presbyters,’ empowering them to administer the 
snerauients in England. Ho exhorted them to 
maintain ns close an association as possible with 
tlie Established Church ; but, when that associa- 
tion was no longer practic.able, they were to 
proceed to confer on otlier preachers the ‘orders’ 
which they had received (see Proc. IVcslepan llist. 
Society, ix. 145-154). 


5 . Influence of Charles Wesley. — John Wesley 
is justly considered as the founder of the Methodist 
Church, and we have, in the main, dwelt on his 
actions in describing the origin and development 
of the United Societies. It would be unpardon- 
able, however, if we failed to emphasize the ser- 
vices of his brother, Charles Wesley. During the 
early days of the ‘ Revival ’ he avos a daring and 
successful evangelist, facing the violence of mobs 
and rivalling his brother in the activities of the 
wandering preacher’s life. Later he settled down 
in Bristol, and then in London, and his itinerant 
work was restricted. But his influence as a hymn- 
Avriter Avas strong, and it is still felt not only 
in Methodism but throughout the Protestant 
Churches. He died on 29th March 1788. 

10 . Events following Wesley’s death. — John 
Wesley died on 2nd March 1791. His death pro- 
duced a dangerous crisis. Many thought that the 
time had come Avhen the Methodist Societies would 
fall in pieces. Their stability had been secured, 
in great part, by his firm and reasonable auto- 
cracy. Was that autocracy to be exercised by 
a successor? The ansAver Avas in the negative. 
Then how Avas the supervision to be maintained 
Avhich he had exercised over preachers and people 
during the interA-als betAveen the annual meetings 
of the Conference? The Conference gave the 
nnsAver by diA-iding the kingdom into Districts, 
each containing a small number of Circuits, the 
preachers in Avhich, being formed into committees, 
AA’cre ansAverable to the Conference for tlio main- 
tenance of Methodist discipline. The functions 
of these Committees Avere enlarged from time to 
time, and chairmen, appointed b}’ the Conference, 
Avere placed over them. This arrangement has 
been greatly developed in more modern times. 
The Committees have grown into District Sjumds, 
Avhich exercise great influence in the administration 
of Methodism. 

After Wesley’s death the demand for the sacra- 
ments became urgent. The party most favourable 
to the Church of England Avas first in the field 
and issued manifestos against administration by 
the preachers. These proA’oked replies, and a 
controversy on the subject Avas continued until 
1795, Avhen an arrangement Avas made hetAA’cen 
the Conference and the representatives of the 
trustees of chapels. This arrangement, contained 
in the ‘ Plan of Pacification,’ led to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in nil Methodist chapels. 
As to ordination, it avos decided that the reception 
of a preacher into ‘full connexion Avith the Con- 
ference’ should carry Avith it the right of ad- 
ministration Avithout ordination by im])osition of 
hands. In the case of Foreign ^Iissionaric.s an 
exception Avas made, and they Avere ordained as 
in the time of Wesloj’. In 1836 the Conference 
determined that all its ministers should be ordained 
by the imposition of hands. 

11. * Plan of Pacification.’ — Another subject of 
cardinal importance jircssed for settlement. Tltc 
question had to be ansAvered, Who shall possess 
tlie predominant ruling poAA'er of Methodism ? The 
country, at the time of Wesley’s de-ith, Avas agi- 
tated by the disenssions Avhich had accompanied 
the American War of Independence and the Freneh 
RcA-olution. The doctrine of ‘ the sovereignty of 
the people’ fascinated many minds, and led to a 
strong Avish on the part of some to introduce into 
Methodism a democratic fonn of government. But 
the most serious contest Avas betAveen the claims of 
the Conference and of the trustees of chapels. That 
contest AA'as settled, for the time being, by the 
* Plan of Pacification ’ and by certain regulntione 
that Avere passed at the Leeds Conference of 1797. 
In these documents aa’c find the fundamental ])rin- 
ciplcs AA'hich still govern the Mother Church of 
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Methodism. The pastoral power of the preachers 
was safeguarded; but its exercise was limited by 
giving to the Leaders’ Meeting additional rights, 
as representing the Societies, while matters of 
finance were placed more completely under the 
control of the Circuit Quarterly Meetings in which 
laymen predominated. Thus, in 1795 and 1797, 
was instituted that remarkable ‘ balance of power’ 
which is a peculiarity of the system of Methodism. 
The settlement was almost universally approved. 
Out of a membership of nearly 100,000, about 5000 
persons who were desirous of a democratic form of 
government united themselves into a Society under 
the leadership of William Thom and Alexander 
Kilham, and became the Methodist NewConnexion. 

12. Connexional system of Wesleyan Method- 
ism. — Speaking of Methodism in the present time, 
we may say that the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
the mother church of the Methodists, has pursued 
its course along the lines laid down by John 
Wesley. The Connexional system is intact. The 
Circuits consist of the several Societies within 
their boundaries, the Districts are composed of the 
Circuits in their areas, and ‘ the Connexion ’ is the 
aggregate of all the Societies, Circuits, and Dis- 
tricts in those countries in which Methodism is 
established in association with the Conference. 
This great organization is kept together by the 
unifying power of the Conference. Every attempt 
to introduce the principle of ‘ Circuit independency’ 
has been successfully resisted. It is impossible 
here to describe minutely the organization of 
W esleyan Methodism. It is the result not only of 
the work of Wesley, but of the continuance of his 
work, done in his spirit, for more than a hundred 
years since his death. We may briefly note some 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
Conference since the Deed Poll was signed in 1784. 
The specific naming of the 100 preachers who 
composed the Conference produced excitement and 
ill-feeling, especially among preachers who were 
not nominated in the Deed. In 1791 the Confer- 
ence, in accordance with Wesley’s request conveyed 
in a letter, resolved that all preachers who were 
‘in full connexion’ should enjoy every privilege 
that the members of the Conference enjoyed. That 
resolution almost completely allayed the ill-feeling 
that had been excited. 

13. Lay-representation and the constitution of 
Conference. — The action of the Conference in 1876, 
however, is of still greater interest. Although no 
alteration can be made in the composition of the 
Conference created by Wesley’s Deed Poll, save by 
process of civil law, it has been found possible 
to associate laymen, as well as ministers, Avith 
‘ the Hundred.’ The Conference, which assembles 
annually towards the end of July, now meets in : 
two Sessions. Its representative Session is held 
first, and consists of 300 ministers and 300 laymen. 
The resolutions they pass are made valid by the 
confirming vote of the ‘ Legal Conference.’ Some 
of the lay-representatives are chosen by the minis- 
ters and laymen present at the preceding Con- 
ference ; but the greater number are elected by 
the separate vote of the laymen assembled in the 
representative Sessions of the District Synods held 
in May. Those Sessions have been much enlarged, 
not only by the inclusion of many laymen Avho are 
members of District sub-Comniittees, but also by 
tlie addition of the representatives of the Circuit 
Quarterly Meetings, which, in their turn, have 
been greatly enlarged through alterations made in 
the composition of the Leaders’ Meetings. The 
most striking of the alterations in the Leaders’ 
Meetings is tlie addition to them of persons elected 
by the Society Meeting in each place to represent 
the members of the Society. The votes for the 
laymen and the duly qualified women chosen to 


attend the Conference represent a ivide constit- 
uency. As there is a permanent ministerial 
element in the Kepresentative Session of the 
Conference consisting, for instance, of members 
of ‘ the Hundred,’ there is also a permanent lay 
element. It is composed of the lay-treasurers of 
certain funds, along with 48 laymen elected by the 
votes of ministers and laymen present at the Con- 
ference. One- third of this number retire annually, 
and are not eligible for immediate re-election. In 
the Representative Session it is estimated that 
nearly 60 members of the Hundred Avill be present, 
a quorum of 40 being necessary for the transaction 
of business, according to the Deed Poll. To these 
are added several ministerial officials, such as 
chairmen of Districts who are not members of the 
Hundred, 8 representatives of foreign missionaries, 
and others. The rest of the 300 ministers are 
chosen by the votes of the ministers in the Pastoral 
Session of each Synod in Great Britain, the num- 
ber of ministerial and lay-representatives being 
governed by the principle or proportion of members 
of Society in the several Districts. The Repre- 
sentative Session of the Conference deals -with all 
questions in rvhich the expenditure of money is 
involved, and reviews the Avork done by the com- 
mittees of ministers and laymen that have managed 
the affairs of the several Church ‘Departments’ 
during the year. NeAV legislation may also be 
reposed on subjects Avithin the province of the 
ession, but such ncAv, legislation is not confirmed 
until it has been submitted to the Representative 
Sessions of the Districts for consideration and 
report. 

At the close of the Representative Session the 
Pastoral Session is held. This consists of the 
‘Legal Hundred,’ the ministers Avho have been 
members of the Representative Session that year, 
and other ministers who have received the permis- 
sion of their Synods to attend. When the scheme 
of lay-representation Avas adopted,_it_Avas agreed 
that all questions of doctrine, discipline, and the 
stationing of ministers should be reserved to the 
Pastoral Session, as also the management of the 
Book Room, the great publishing department of 
Methodism. The Pastoral Session exeroisp strict 
discipline over the ministers of the Connexion, and 
also considers all appeals in cases of discipline 
affecting members. The Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ings have a right to memorialize the Conference, 
in both its sessions, on Connexional subjects, and 
to propose alterations in Methodist rules and regu- 
lations. When ‘ provisional legislation ’ is passed 
by the Conference in its Pastoral Session, that 
legislation has to be submitted for the consideration 
of the ministers of the Districts Avhen assembled m 
the Pastoral Session of the Synods. 

14 . Home and Foreign Missions. — The Avork of 
Methodism has ahvays been deemed of greater 
importance than its machinery. _The wide-spread 
character of that AVork may be judged from the 
Minutes of Conference annually published. The 
Avork of the Home and the Foreign Missionary de- 
partments is Avorthy of special consideration. In 
recent years the evangelistic campaign has been 
quickened by the erection of large Mission Halls in 
some of the principal toAvns of England. 
example of renewed evangelistic enterprise m Wes- 
leyan Methodism has made a deep impression^ on 
the Churches of Great Britain and other countries. 
The Foreign Missionary Avork of Methodism dates 
from 1769. The Avork gradually increased, m 
1785 appointments in the United States, 

Scotia, Newfoundland, and Antigua appear in tnc 
Minutes of Conference. Working in connexion 
with the Conference, Coke Avas the leading spirit 
of Methodist Foreign Missionary enterprise until 
his death in 1813. In that year the Avork became 
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more completely organized, and the present "Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society was formed. 
In estimating the importance of the work done by 
that Society, it must be remembered that its present 
operations are carried on in a field that is only a 
fragment of the area once occupied. Independent 
and affiliated Conferences formed in the United 
States, Canada, France, S. Africa, and Australia 
have taken over almost all the work which was 
begun by the British Conference in the several 
countries mentioned. 


the Eastern Section, 6,794,471, and, in the Western 
Section, 25,034,070, making a total of 32,728,547. 

The statistical tables show that there are maty 
separate Methodist Churches in the world, it 
must, however, be understood that the divisions 
that have occurred have not been caused by 
doctrinal differences ; in almost all cases they have 
arisen from varying opinions concerning ecclesi- 
astical constitution and administration. In the 
Western Section the ‘ colour question ’ has had an 
influence on the number of churches. 


L CHURCHES OF THE EASTERN SECTION. 



OUORCHES. 

Jllnieters. 

Local 

preachers. 

Jlembcrs 
and pro* 
bationers. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

otlicera. 

Sundav 

School 

scholars. 

1. 

Wesleyan Jlethodlst . 


3,008 

24,835 

604,958 

12,542 

9,423 

139,099 

1,094.9.50 

‘ 2. 

Primitive Jlethodlst . • 


1,102 

lfl,2fl 

211.691 

6,136 

4,170 

69,383 

403,821 

3, 

United Jlethodlst , • 


895 

0,239 


3,021 


42,656 

317,657 

f. 

Irish Methodist . 


244 

028 

29.618 

398 

353 

2,582 

25,834 

6. 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 


21 

620 


195 

17D 

2,746 

21,754 

0. 

Independent Methodist • 


414 


8,769 

159 

157 

3,051 

27,703 

7. 

French Methodist 


40 

84 


124 

70 

225 

2,456 

8. 

S. African Methodist . 


253 

6,797 

117.140 

8,930 

788 

2,893 

89,329 

9. 

Australasian Jlethodlst 


1,000 

4,701 


6.554 

4,021 

23,080 

218,170 


Total for Eastern Section, 

1010 

7,104 

69,046 

1,358,880 

82,059 

21,540 

275,570 

2,211,674 


II. CHURCHES OF THE WESTERN SECTION. 



CmntGirEs. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

Sohooi 

olllcers. 

Sunday 

Sohooi 

Echolars. 

1. 

Methodist Episcopal . 

Methodist Episcopal Ohurch 
(South) 

20,765 

14,718 

3,489,090 

30,805 

35,690 

374,118 


0 

7,877 

4,584 

1,883,013 

10,457 

16,980 

127,701 

1,337, ire 

3. 

Methodist Church, Canada 
African Methodist Episcopal . 

2,056 

2,689 

840,091 

8,672 

8,678 

86,603 


4. 

0,774 

6,802 

600,100 

6,030 

6,695 

SO, 310 

** 


6 

African Mothodlst Episcopal 
(Zion) 

3,488 

3,024 

647,216 

8,208 

0. 

Methodist Protestant . 

1,802 

490 

188,437 

2,390 

2,123 

17,812 

141,899 

7. 

Ooioured Methodist Episcopal . 

2,001 

6,194 

234,721 

2,857 

8,011 

12,044 


8. 

Free Jlethodlst .... 

1,122 

802 

32,112 

1,163 

1,164 

7,602 

44,276 

9. 

Wesleyan Jlethodlst . 

693 

192 

10,178 

671 

491 

2,623 

21,211 

10. 

Primitive Jlethodlst . 

Union American Methodist EpI- 
Bcopal 

72 

93 

7,407 

93 

05 

1,511 


11. 

133 

•• 

18,600 

256 

78 

481 

8,872 

12. 

African Union Jlethodlst 
testant 

200 

•• 

4.000 

126 

06 

441 

6,200 

IS. 

Oon^re^atlonal Jtethodist . . 

837 

• • 

16,620 

333 

182 

1,146 

8,785 

14. 

Oonjjreijatlonal Methodist <CoI- 
ourecl) 

New Conprcpatlonal Methodist . 

5 


SID 

6 



16. 

69 


1,782 

35 

27 

143 

1,298 

16. 

Zion Union Apostolic (Coloured) 
Independent Methodist 

63 


8,059 

45 

SO 

212 

1,603 

17. 

0 


1,101 

2 



18. 

Reformed Jlctliodist . 

18 


357 

11 

• • 



19.., 

Reformed Methodist Union Eph 
Bcopal (Ooioured) 

40 


4,000 

63 

64 

204 

1,792 

20. 

British Jletbodist Episcopal (Col* 
cured) 

Japan Methodist . . • 

20 

6 

700 

21 

18 

125 

- 

2L 

133 

81 

12,822 

107 

800 

1,160 

25,828 


Total for Western Section, 1910 

48,614 

39,076 

7,409,730 

67,438 

03,678 

023,140 

0,002,135 


Nora. — The returns for local preachers and for Sunday Schools are in some Instances incomplete. 


III. SUiLMARY OF EASTERN AND WESTERN SEOTIONS. 


EA8t-cm Section 

Western Section . * * . , 

7,194 

48,014 

69,040 

39,076 

1,358,880 

7,409,730 

82,050 

67,438 

21,510 

68,578 


2.211,674 

6,002,185 

Total .... 

65,803 

03,121 

8,763.610 

00,407 

90,124 

893,722 

8,273,809 


15. Statistics of world Methodism.— It is only 
at the decennial meetings of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when representatives of the Methodist 
Churches in both hemispheres meet, that an idea 
of the wide-spread influence of Methodism can be 
gained. Those Conferences were instituted in 1881, 
the latest being held in Toronto in 1911. The 
carefully compiled statistics presented to that 
Conference speak for themselves. 

It was estimated that the members and adherents 
of the Methodist Churches, in 1910, numbered, in 


There is one Church, bearing the Methodist 
name, which is not represented in_ the Ecumenical 
Conference — the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church. Its history and organization should be 
studied in Williamsa valuable book ( Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodism). The Church is closely connected 
in origin with AYIiitefield's work in Wales. The 
doctrinal difference, indicated in its title, suggests 
a reason for its unique position among Methodist 
Churches. 

16. Methodist Episcopal Churches. — The success 
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of Methodism in the United States of America has 
heen remarkable. We have mentioned some facts 
concerning its origin in 1769, and the action of 
Wesley in ordaining Coke as a Superintendent, 
and two other preachers as presbyters, in 1784. 
When Coke arrived in America, he ordained 
Francis Asbury as a Superintendent. Ashury’s 
work and influence have left a deep mark on 
Methodism in the United States. Like Wesley, 
he was a man of high spiritual tone. He rivalled 
Weslev in evangelistic enterprise, and gathered 
around him men who possessed the courage and 
devotion of the pioneer preacher. The War of 
Independence had made the whole country the 
sphere of the most enterprising Evangelism. In 
settled towns, in clusters of huts, in lonely back- 
woods, the Methodist preacher became a familiar 
figure, as he preached and formed and visited his 
little Societies. The growth of the churches in 
the immense areas in which the pioneers worked 
necessitated the helpful supervision not only of the 
Superintendents hut also of ‘Presiding Elders,’ 
who rode hither and thither, constantly giving in- 
spiration and guidance to the scattered evangelists 
and churches. For a considerable time the work 
was carried on in close connexion with the British 
Conference, and on lines similar to those followed 
in England. A Conference was held in the States 
in 1773, at which time there were 6 Circuits, 10 
reachers, and 160 members. From these small 
eginnings American Methodism has advanced to 
its present position. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) occupy the 
chief positions among the Methodist Churches of 
the United States. They separated in 1844, in 
consequence of discussions which involved the 
q^uestion of slavery. We may refer to some of 
tlie constitutional arrangements of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Church 
are divided into local Societies, one or more of 
which constitute a ‘ pastoral charge.’ A quarterly 
conference is organized in each ‘ pastoral charge.’ 
The ‘ travelling preachers’ throughout the States 
are members of tireir several Annual Conferences, 
the sessions of which they are obliged to attend. 
In addition to the ministerial Annual Conferences, 
a General Conference is held every four years com- 
posed of delegates from all the Annual Confer- 
ences in the States. It consists of pastors and lay- 
delegates, the admission of the latter into the 
General Conference dating from 1872. The minis- 
terial delegates are elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, each of which is entitled to one delegate at 
least. The General Conference fixes the ratio of 
representation and the manner of election. Every 
four years a Lay Electoral Conference is consti- 
tuted within the hounds of each Annual Conference 
for the purpose of voting on constitutional changes 
to be submitted to the General Conference, which 
is the supreme legislative assembly. The Lay 
Electoral Conference is composed of lay-members, 
one from each pastoral charge, chosen by the lay- 
members of eacli charge over twenty-one years of 
age, in such manner as the General Conference has 
determined. Each Lay Electoral Conference is 
entitled to elect as many lay-delegate3_ to the 
General Conference as there are ministerial dele- 
gates from the Annual Conference. In the 
General Conference the ‘General Superintendents,’ 
as the bishops are called in the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preside in such order 
as they determine ; but, if no General Superin- 
tendent is present, the Conference elects one of 
its other members to preside pro tempore. The 
resence of two-thirds of the whole number of 
elegates constitutes a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The General Conference elects by 


ballot as many General Superintendents as it may 
deem necessary from among the ‘Travelling 
Elders,’ as the former Presiding Elders are now 
called. The Conference has full power to make 
rules and regulations for the Church, under the 
lirnitations and restrictions laid down in the 
Discipline. The principal restrictions are that it 
cannot revoke, alter, or change the Articles of 
Beligion, which were prepared by John Wesley, 
and which first appeared in The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in the United States of America, 
published in 1784. Nor can the General Confer- 
ence establish any new standards, or rules of 
doctrine, contrary to the present existing and 
established standards. In addition, it cannot 
change or alter any part or rule of government so 
as to do away with episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of General Superintendent. It is also unable to 
revoke or change the ‘General Rules’ of the 
Church. Those ‘ Rules ’ are, with slight variations, 
the ‘Rules of the Society of the People called 
Methodists,’ as drawn up by John Wesley in 1743. 
As to the procedure of the General Conference, the 
Discipline shows that, in voting, the ministers and 
laymen vote together ; but it is provided that a 
separate vote ‘by orders’ may be taken on any 
question when it is requested by one-third of either 
order of delegates present and voting. In all cases 
of separate voting the concurrence of the two 
orders is required for the adoption of the proposed 
measure. If the proposal concerns a change of 
the constitution, a vote of two-thirds of the 
General Conference is required. Such, in bare 
outline, is a sketch of some of the outstanding 
features of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but it should be supplemented 
by a study of the book of Doctrines ana Discipline 
(1912). In J. H. Rigg’s Comparative View of 
Church Organisations there is a chapter on 
American Episcopal Methodism which contains 
important information enabling the student to 
compare the constitution of the Mother Church of 
Great Britain with that of the Methodist Churches 
in the United States. For many years the visits 
of fraternal delegates, representing the Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland and America, have 
served to strengthen the bond of union between 
the Methodists of the two countries.^ The American 
Methodists hold a conspicuous position among the 
Churches devoted to the work of Foreign Missions. 

17 , Early secessions. — ^We have mentioned the 
first important Methodist secession in England, 
taking place in 1797. As the Methodist New 
Connexion is now part of the United Methodist 
Church, it is not necessary to describe its original 
constitution. In 1810 a small Society, numbering 
10 members, was formed by Hugh Bourne m 
Staffordshire, and became the germ of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. In 1815 a Society, con- 
sisting of 22 persons, was formed^ by William 
O’Bryan in Devonshire out of which arose the 
Bible Christian Church. The reasons for the in- 
stitution of these two Societies were similar. In 
the former case Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, 
two earnest evangelists, were indisposed to submit 
to the restrictions of Methodist discipline ana 
manner of work. They sought and found a 

in which they could have a larger freedom. *‘ 1 ®? 
made no attempt to agitate the Church from whicn 
they were separated. They gathered their mem- 
bers out of the neglected classes, and displayed m 
their work much of the spirit of ancient Methodism. 
The same may be said of William O'Bryan, tne 
founder of the Bible Christian Church. . . 

18 . Primitive Methodist Church.— Next to tiie 
Wesleyan Methodists, the _ Primitive -Methodism 
hold the strongest position in Great Britain, tin 
constitution bears, in several points, a strong r 
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semblance to that of the ‘Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, but there is a marked dilference in the 
composition of the Conference. H. B. Kendall, 
in his Handhooh of Primitive Methodist Church 
Principles and Polity (London, 1913), says : 

* The Deed Poll provides that members shall he formed into 
Classes, Societies, Circuits, and Districts, and that Societies 
shall have their Leaders’ Meetings, and Circuits their Com- 
mittees and Quarterly Meetings ’ (p. 61). 

Dealing ivith the functions of the Annual Confer- 
ence, he sets forth the provisions of the Primitive 
Methodist Deed Poll. First of all, the Conference 
is to be composed of 12 Permanent Members, irre- 
movable from office except for incompetency or 
incapacity. Next, it is to be composed of other 
ersons not exceeding 4, whose appointment is to 
e made by a by-law of the Conference. These 
may bo ministers or laymen, official or unofficial 
members. Lastly, the Conference is also composed 
of delegates, who have been elected thereto by 
their District Meetings, one-third of whom must 
be travelling preachers and two-thirds laymen, and 
no layman is to be appointed who is not a local 
preacher, or a class leader, or a Circuit steward. 
After long consideration and much discussion it 
was decided by the Conference of 1876 that the 
number of delegates to be sent by each to the 
highest court should be determined by the number 
of members in the District, 3000 being made the 
unit for one minister and two laymen (p. 61 f.). 
Kendall is of opinion that the Primitive Methodist 
polity is a ‘ modified Presbyterianism,’ one evidence 
of the fact being that the Churches are jointly 
governed by ministers and lay-officials, and that 
all ministers are in theory equal, the Superin- 
tendent differing from his colleagues only in 
function and responsibility (p. 62). Dp to the 
present the Primitive Methodists have not shown 
any strong desire for corporate union with other 
Methodist Churches. Their Foreign Missionary 
work is confined to Africa. 

ip. United Me&odist Church. — In 1827, 1835, 
and 1849 there were secessions from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church resulting from serious contro- 
versies concerning questions of government and 
administration. The first was occasioned by the 
introduction of an organ into one of the chapels in 
Leeds. In its course constitutional questions were 
raised touching the power of the Conference, which 
re-emerged at a later stage. In 1835 the creation 
of the Theological Institution for the training of 
candidates for the ministry roused strong opposi- 
tion. The first occasion of the disturbance was 
soon nearly forgotten, and the controversy turned 
into an attack on the constitution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The agitation was elaborately 
organized and vigorously conducted in all parts of 
the country, and brought about the secession of 
several thousands of members, who formed them- 
selves_ into the Wesleyan Association. The 
Association held its first Annual Assembly in 
Manchester in 1836. The Leeds reformers of 1827 
joined the new Church. 

The largest of all the secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church took place in 1849. 
Its immediate cause was the action taken by the 
Conference in dealing -with certain anonymous 
publications in which the personal character of 
ministers holding high official responsibility was 
attacked. But, as _ before, the controversy soon 
involved the question of the constitution and, 
esjiecially, of the power of the Conference. It is 
difficult to state the number of persons lost to the 
Wesleyan Slethodist Church through this agita- 
tion. The aggressive work of hlethodi.sm w.os 
par.alyzed for several years. MTien the strife sub- 
sided, it was found that the number of members 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church was nearly 
100,000 less than when the agitation began. The 
voi.. vm. — 39 


‘Keformers’ of 1849-52 formed themselves into 
a distinct community, which, by union with the 
Methodist Association, became ‘ the United 
Methodist Free Churches.’ 

In 1907 an Act was passed by Parliament author- 
izing the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
tlie Bible Christians, and the United Metliodist 
Free Churclies, under the name of 'The United 
Methodist Church.’ The constitution of the new 
Church shows the usual indications of compromise ; 
but it retains the strong marks of original Method- 
ism. The Conference, which is composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers, meets once a 
year. It includes the President and Secretar3', the 
President-designate, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, 
who form, in a sense, a permanent nucleus, the 
Connexional officers, the representatives of 
District Meetings, and such representatives of 
Connexional Funds and Institutions ns the last 
preceding Conference has determined. The whole 
number of the Conference, exclusive of the Guard- 
ian Representatives and Connexional officers, is 
about 300. The Conference appoints a General 
Connexional Committee which exercises a ‘ general 
oversight over the affairs of the United hlethodist 
Church during the intervals between the Confer- 
ences.’ The authority of the Church Jlceting, the 
Leaders’ Meeting, and the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ing is great. These meetings are, to a considerable 
extent, independent of the Conference, but the 
Conference has certain rights which it can exercise 
in cases calling for its interference. The constitu- 
tion of the United Methodist Church may be 
studied in the General Buies, approved by the 
Conference in September 1907, a new edition of 
which was published in 1911. Foreign Missionary 
work is being done by this Church in China, 
Africa, Central America, and the W. Indies. 

20. Smaller Methodist Churches.— The Wesleyan 
Reform Union consists of those Churches and 
Circuits which held aloof from the amalgamation 
producing the United Methodist Free Churches. 
In 1859 a constitution was formed which is fully 
described in a pamphlet published by the Wesleyan 
Reform Union Conference, the latest edition being 
issued in 1896. 

In 1805 several small Churches formed a union 
which held its first Annual Meeting in Manchester. 
The distinctive characteristics of the churches so 
united are an unpaid ministry, conjoined with the 
free church-life of the Quakers and the doctrines 
and methods of Wesleyan Methodism (J. Vicker.M, 
Independent Methodism [Wigan], 1910, p. 3). In 
1898 this union assumed the name of the Independ- 
ent Methodist Church. Its churches are situated 
chiefly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern 
counties, with some outlying churches in Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire, and a few besides 
in Bristol and the south-west. The Independent 
Methodists excel in Sunday School work. 

.^though sharply divided by constitutional 
distinctions, the AlethodisLs of England have so 
much in common, especially in their practical 
work, that they are being drawn nearer together. 
The Ecumenical and other Conferences have done 
much to promote the spirit of fraternity among 
them. In Canada and other conntrioa the 
Methodist Churches have united, and Methodist 
reunion in England is often sympathetically 
discussed. 

LiTERJiTt'Rn.— i. PotiTT, r.Ta— .Ifinwffj of the Yearly Confer- 
enee of the People ealled ile’.haUrti, puUi‘ih“d aniiiiaUy, 
1744-1914; Pepnru of Proyedin^e of Poumenicnl ilethc-liet 
Conferences, ISSl, 1691, ISMU, 19li ; JtiUes of the Society, etc., 
irith Statements eonceminp Chare}- 

dircclion ol ConJcrsiicc (1913); C. V." J ' . 

and Index to the llinates of the ' ■ , ' ■ : . 

The Sunday Serciee of tl-c MeU, odists*, da. 17S4 ; The Hook of 
Puldic Prayers and Serric'sfor the Use of the People called 
itethodists, do. 1SS3; Doctrine and Disciplir-e of th-e MeO.cdist 
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Episcopal Church, New York, 1912 ; J. S. Simon, A Summary 
of Methodist Law and Discipline*, London, 1914 ; D. J. Waller, 
The Constitution and Polity of the Wesleyan Methodist Church?, 
do. 1905 ; J. H. Rigff, The Connexional Economy of Wesleyan 
Methodism'*, do. 1879 ; G. Turner, The Constitution and 
Discipline of Wesleyan Methodism, do. 1841 ; J. Benson, An 
Apolmy for the Peoplecalled Methodists,do. 1801 ; J. Beecham, 
An Essay on the Constitution of Wesleyan Methodism?, do. 
1851 ; J. Crowther, A Portraiture of Methodism, do. 1811, 
*1816 ; E. Grindrod, A Compendium of the Laws and Regula- 
tions of Wesleyan Methodism, do. 1842 ; S. Warren, A Digest 
of the Laws and Regulations' of Wesleyan Methodists*, do. 1&5 ; 
W. Peirce, The Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the 
Wesleyan Methodists*, do. 1873; W. Redfem, Modern Develop- 
ments in Methodism, do. 1900; C. Welch, The Wesleyan 
Polity illustrated and defended, do. 1829 ; J. H. Rigg, A Com- 
parative View of Church Organisations*, do. 1897 ; J. S. Simon, 
A Manual for Class Leaders, do. 1892; J. G. Rogers, Church 
Systems in the 19th Century, do. 1881. 

ii. Historv. — C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The Eng. 
Church in the 18th Century*, 2 vols., London, 1896; J. 
Stoughton, Hist, of Religion in England*, 8 vols., do. 1901 ; 
W. E. H. Lechy, Sist. of England in the ISth Century*, 
7 vols., do. 1899-1901, ch. viii. ; H. S, Sfeeats and C. S. Miml, 
Hist, of the Free Churches of England, 1688-1891, do. 1891 ; J. 
Hunt, Religious Thought in England, 3 vols., do. 1870-73, iii. ; 
W. Myles, A Chronological Hist, of the People called 
Methodists*, do. 1813 ; G. Smith, Hist, of Wesleyan Methodism, 
3 vols., do. 1859 ; A New Hist, of Methodism, ed. W. J. Towns- 
end, H. B. Workman, and Q. Eayrs, 2 vols., do. 1909 ; C. H. 
Crookshank, Hist, of Methodism in Ireland, 3 vols., do. 
1885-88 ; J. S. Simon, The Revival of Religion in England in 
the Eighteenth Century, do. 1907 ; W. Williams, Welsh Caloin- 
istie Methodism*, do. 1884 ; A Jubilee Memorial of the Bible 
Christian Connexion*, do. 1860 ; Proceedings of the Wesleyan 
Historical Society, 9 vols., Burnley, 1893-1914 ; Centenary of 
Methodist Eero Connexion, London, 1897; H. B. Kendall, 
Origin and Hist, of the Prim. Methodist Church, 2 vols., do. 
1905 ; J. Petty, Hist, of the Prim. Methodist Connexion, do. 
1870 ; B. Gregory, A Handbook of Scriptural Church Principles 
and of Wesleyan Methodist Polity and History, do. 1833, Side 
Lights on the Condiets of Methodism, do. 1898 ; J. R. Gregory, 
A Hist, of Methodism, 2 vols., do. 1911 ; G. Alexander, Hist, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, New York, 1894 ; N. 
Bangs, Hist, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 4 vols., do. 
1839-41 ; J. M. Buckley, History of llethodism in the United 
States, 2 vols., do. 1896 ; J. F. Hurst, Hist, of Methodism, do, 
1902-04, vols. i.-iii., ‘British Methodism ' (by T. B. Brigden), 
vols. iv.-vi., ‘World-Wide Methodism,’ vol. vii., 'American 
Methodism ' ; H. N. McTyeire, Hist, of Methodism, Nashville, 
1884 : A, Stevens, Hist, of Methodist Episcopal Church, 4 vols., 
New York, 1864-67 ; A. Sutherland, Methodism in Canada, 
London, 1903 ; Centennial Volume of Canadian Methodism, 
Toronto, 1891; J. Dixon, Metftodtsnt in America, London, 
1849 ; D. Young, Origin and Hist, of Methodism in Wales and 
the Borders, do. 1893 ; D. Butler, John Wesley and George 
Whitefield in Scotland, do. 1899; G. G. and M. G. Findlay, 
Wesley’s World Parish, do. 1913; W. Moister, Hist, of 
Wesleyan Missions in all Parts of the World, do. 1871 ; Report 
of Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 1913 (contains brief 
sketches of each Mission) ; J. M. Buckley, Constitutional Hist, 
of Amer. Methodism, New York, 1909 ; D. Sherman, Hist, of 
the Revisions of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cincinnati, 1874 ; J. J. Tigert, Constitutional Hist, of 
Amer, Episcopal Methodism, Nashville, 1894. There are 
numerous Colonial and local Histories : G. Osborn, Outlines of 
Ifesfeyan Bibliography, London, 1869 ; R. Green, The Works 
of John and Charles Wesley: A Bibliography, do. 1890 ; W. J. 
E. Bennett, The Church’s Broken Unity — Methodism, da, 
n.d.; W. J. Townsend, The Story of Methodist Union, do., 
n.d. ; J. Telford, The Methodist Hymn-Book Illustrated, do. 
1906. 

iii. Bioqrapht. — ^J. Hampsom Memoirs of John Wesley, 8 
vols., Sunderland, 1791; T. Coke and H. Moore, Life of 
John Wesley, London, 1792 ; J. Whitehead, The Life of the 
Rev. John Wesley and of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 2 vols., 
forming a Hist, of Methodism, do. 1793-96; H. Moore, The 
Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 2 vols., do. 1824-25 ; R. Southey, 
The Life of Wesley and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, 

2 vols., do. 1820 ; R. Watson, Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 
do. 1831 ; L. Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wesley*, 3 
vols., do. 1890, Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, 2 vols., do. 
1876, The Oxford Methodists, London and New York, 1873, 
Wesley’s Designated Successor, John Fletcher, London, 1882; 
J. Telford, Life of John Wesley, do. 1886, Life of Rev. Charles 
Wesley, do. 1880 ; T. Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley, 2 vols., 
do. 1841; The Woris of John Wesley, 14 vols., do 1829-31; J. 
H. Rigg, The Living Wesley*, do. 1891 ; E. Clarke, Susanna 
Wesley, do. 1886 ; J. Kirk, The Mother of the Wesleys*, do. 
1866; W. H. Fitchett, Wesley and his Century, do. 1906; 
J. H. Overton, John Wesley, do. 1891 ; C. T. Winchester, 
Life of John Wesley, do. 1906; R. Green, John Wesley, 
Evangelist, do. 1908 ; The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers, 
ed.T. Jackson, 6 vols., do. 1871; F.''f7.Enegs,BishopAsbury: 
A Biographical Study for Christian Workers, do. 1874 ; W. 
Arthur, Life of Gideon Ouseley, do. 1876 ; J. W. Etheridge, 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, D.C.L., do. 1S60, Life of the Rev. 
Adam Clarke, LL.D., do. 1858 ; T. P. Bunting and G. S. i 
Rowe, Life of Jabez Bunting, do. 1837 ; D. Benham, Memoirs i 
of James Hutton, do. 1856; Mrs. R. Smith, Life of Henry , 
Moore, do. 1844 ; R. Chew, Life of James Everett, do. 1876 ; 


J. Gmndell and R. Hall, Life of Alexander Kilham, Notting- 
ham, 1799 ; Life of Alexander Kilham, London, 1838 ; Life and 
Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 2 vols., do. 1840 • 
Julia Wedgwood, J’oAn Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction 
of the Eighteenth Century, do. 1870 ; W. W. Stamp The 
Orphan House of Wesley, do. 1863 ; The Journal of tfu Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M., ed. Nehemiah Curnock, standard ed., S 
vols., do. 1900-15 ; The Journal of Charles Wesley, 2 vols., do. 
1849; T. Jackson, The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, 
do. 1839 ; A. D. Godley, Oxford in the Eighteenth Century, 
do. 1903 ; J. H. Rigg, 'The Churchmanship of John Wesley* 
do. 1886 ; R. D. Urlin, The Churchman’s Life of Wesley, dol 
1880; H. W. Holden, John Wesley in Company with High 
Churchmen, do. 1874 ; I. Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, do. 

^851. John S. Simon, 

II. Doctrine. — Left us look into the soul ani- 
mating the body which has been described. 
Methodism was the offspring of the Evangelical 
Bevival that took place in England during the 
18th cent. ; its doctrine was moulded under the 
religious conditions of that age. 

1. Methodism and deism. — A rationalistic deism 
then largely prevailed amongst educated men— a 
system of tnoughb which fenced God off from man- 
kind behind the laws of nature and bounded human 
Icnowledge by the limits of sense-perception and 
logical reason. The Deity was treated as an ab- 
sentee from His world ; and men consequently 
became godless in practice as in thought. The 
Revival swept doivn these artificial barriers. God 
was realizeu in living contact with His children. 
The sense of the divine was recovered ; the tran- 
scendent became again immanent to consciousness. 
Accordingly, ‘the life of God in the souls of men’ 
was Wesley’s definition of religion ; ‘ the work of 
God * was the habitual Methodist designation for 
the Revival, because in its phenomena God’s im- 
mediate action upon human nature was discerned. 
Hence the emphasis laid in the teaching of the 
Wesleys on ‘ the witness of the Spirit ’ {Ro 8). The 
doctrine of assurance — the personal certainty of the 
forgiveness of sins and of restored sonship toward 
God — was the outstanding feature of origmal 
Methodism. To most Churchmen of the time 
professions of this kind appeared a strange ‘en- 
thusiasm’ (see G. Lavington, The Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Pa'pists considered?, London, 1833); 
that a man might know his sins forgiven was 
deemed a dangerous presurnption. Along with the 
Fatherhood of God, the Deity of the atoning 
Saviour and of the witnessing and sanctifying 
Spirit came to be freshly recognized; an arrest 
was made of the Socinianism which by the middle 
of the 18th cent, was rife among both Anglicans 
and Dissenters. 

2 . Methodism and Calvinism. — ^The_ Methodist 
forces were soon divided on the question of pre- 
destination. Predestinarianism, like deism, mag- 
nifies the transcendence of God at the expense of 
His immanence, reducing finite will to an illusion 
and making man, even in his acceptance of divine 
grace, the passive creature instead of the consent- 
ing child of God. The Puritan theology, in its 
prevailing strain, was intensely Calvinistio; and 
to it Whitefield, with the Welsh Methodist leaders 
and the Evangelical clergy generally, _ adhered, 
while the Wesleys espoused Arminian views upon 
election and grace, in this respect inheriting the 
High Anglican tradition. But tlie spring of their 
universalism lay in the sense of God’s mercy to 
mankind revealed within their own br^t ana 
interpreted in the broad light of the NT ; they 
sang; 

* The boundless grace that found out nio 
For every soul of man is free I ' 

They conld not preach that God ‘ willeth ^ men 
to be saved’ nnder the reservation that Ho nas 
doomed some, of His mere pleasure, to_ perdition ; 
as Christ’s ambassadors, they cried, without any 
misgiving, ‘Ye all may come, whoever will ! bn® 
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Wesleyan teaching lifted a clond from the char- 
acter of God ; it brought salvation to thousands 
who iiad deemed themselves predestined reprobates. 
Wesley vehemently contended against another 
tenet of Calvinism, maintained by contemporary 
Evangelicals — that of the necessary inherence of 
sin in the redeemed. The current orthodoxy limited 
tiie salvation of Christ in the degree of its attain- 
ability as well as in the persons by whom it is 
attainable. John Wesley arrived at the conviction 
that the man who is ‘in Christ’ may become even 
on earth a tlioroughly ‘new creature,’ that it is 
possible to be actually ‘cleansed from all sin’ 
through ‘the blood of Jesus’ {1 Jn P) — ‘freed’ (as 
he would say) ‘ from the last remains of sin ’ j on 
the strength of God’s promises and the warrant of 
experience, he taught his people to seek and expect 
the power to keep continually the Two Command- 
ments of Jesus and so to become altogether holy 
and happy. To this effect he used to quote the 
Communion Prayer, ‘ that we may perfectly love 
thee, and w'orthily magnify thy holy Name,’ msist- 
ing that this is to ask from God no boon beyond 
Hia giving. From the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with ‘ inbred sin,’ inspired 
by the prospect of its extirpation. The Class 
Meeting, with this ideal before it, became a school 
of holiness. The ‘glorious hope of perfect love’ 
proved an abiding spring of spiritual ardour and 
a powerful spur to moral endeavour. Sometimes 
the extravagances and self-delusions of unbalanced 
minds discredited the doctrine of Perfect Love ; to 
such abuse all earnest religious teaching is liable. 
But the sight of the goal of faith given to Method- 
ism quickened and sustained the race for multi- 
tudes. The endurance of the Wesleyan Kevival is 
due to the spiritual breadth and sanity of its pro- 
gramme. In this sense Wesley defined the object 
of Methodism as being ‘ to spread Scriptural Holi- 
ness throughout the land.’ The hymns of Charles 
Wesley are the best exposition of Methodism in 
the fundamental respects which we have stated; 
they served as its keenest weapon in the arduous 
conflict which it wa^ed with Calvinism. Along 
with the hymns, the doctrine which inspired them 
has leavened the whole Methodist Church. 

3 . Methodism and Moravianisra. — Methodism 
owes a peculiar debt to the Moravian Brethren ; 
their hand led the two Wesleys out of ‘ the legal 
uuldemess’ into the liberty of the sons of God. 
From this simple people, os well as from William 
Law and the mystics, John Wesley learned deep 
lessons respecting faith and inward religion. But 
there came here also a parting of the ways. Lead- 
ing members of the Unitas Fratrum in England, 
and others of Wesley’s early associates, were in- 
fected with the mystical tendency to despise the 
external duties of religion. Regarding the inner 
liMit and_ the Holy Spirit’s uutness as the sum of 
Christianity, men of this persuasion treated fellow- 
ship and Church order as superfluities ; some of 
them verged in theory, if not in practice, upon 
Antinomianism. _ Among the latter the maxim 
was current, which Wesley denounces as an ‘en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils,’ that ‘ wo are not to 
do good unless our hearts are free to it ’ — in other 
words, that we should leave disagreeable duties 
undone (this was a temporary, but widely operative, 
aberration in Moravianism). In this outbreak 
Wesley saw the_ peril of the Revival ; he raised a 
barrier against it in the ‘ Rules of Society ’ (dated 
Ist May 1743), which bear strongly upon private 
and social duty, and by the mutual oversight 
secured through the Class Meeting. Thus the 
experimental in religion was balanced by the 
practical ; inward holiness found in outward holi- 
ness its complement and safeguard. Methodism 
recognized that, while salvation is ‘through faith’ 


alone, a true faith ‘ works by love ’ ; it enforced 
the teaching of St. James side by side with that of 
St. Paul, and found the two entirely consistent. 
Their home-training and Anglican schooling stood 
the Wesleys in good stead at this crisis. 

4 . Methodism and the Church of England. — 
John and Charles Wesley were sons and ministers 
of the Church of England, and tauglit (as they 
supposed) her true doctrine. Join; Wesley quoted 
the Articles and Ilomilics in vindication of his 
most oppugned tenets. For the guidance of his 
people he revised the Thirty -nine Articles, reducing 
their number by omission and abbreviation to 25 
(so printed in the Wesieyan Methodist Sendee 
Book) : the changes are in many instances signifi- 
cant. There disappear, with others, artt. viii. 
(‘Of the Three Creeds’), xiii. (‘Of Works before 
Justification ’), xv. (‘ Of Christ alone without Sin ’), 
xvii. (‘ Of Predestination and Election ’), xx. and 
xxi. (‘Of the Authority of the Church’ and ‘Of 
the Authority of General Councils’), xxiii. (‘Of 
Ministering in the Congregation’), and xxxiii. 
(* Of Excommunicate Persons ’). The title of art. 
xvi. becomes ‘Sin after Justification’ instead of 
‘Sin after Baptism,’ and ‘Ministers’ is substituted 
for ‘ Priests ’ in xxxii. ; ‘ Traditions ’ is paraphrased 
by * Rites and Ceremonies ’ in xxxiv., the substance 
of the art. being preserved with notable alterations 
in detail. ‘ The Civil Magistrates ’ (xxxvii.) Wesley 
turns into ‘ the Rulers of the British Dominions;’ 
adding ‘his Parliament’ to ‘the King’s ilajesty,’ 
merging' Ecclesiastical and Civil ’in ‘all Estates,’ 
and concluding with the first paragraph of the art.; 
he ignores the Roy.al Supremacy over the Church. 
The artt. on ‘ the Sacraments’ and ‘ the Lord’s 
Supper’ are reproduced almost verbatim; but that 
‘Of Baptism’ is curtailed, the definition ending 
with the words ‘sign of . . . now Birth’; the 
statement that by baptism persons are ‘grafted 
into the Church ’ is avoided, while the clause com- 
mending ‘the Baptism of young Children’ is re- 
tained. Art. ix., ‘ Of Original or Birth-Sin,’ is also 
cut doivn materially : the Wesleyan teaching on 
Sanctification appeared to conflict with the asser- 
tion that ‘this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated.’ The reference 
to ‘flesh’ and ‘ bones’ is dropped from the art. ‘ Of 
the Resurrection of Christ.’ The genera! effect of 
the recasting is to emphasize the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the formulary, to set aside 
the principle of State-establishment, and to elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5 . Doctrinal standards. — Neither the Articles of 
Religion nor any other Anglican document or dog- 
matic creed was laid down by Wesley as the ground 
of Christian fellowship. The revised Articles of 
Religion were, however, from the first incorporated, 
with certain necessary local adaptations, in the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcojj.al Church of 
America (see Doctrine and Discipline, etc., of this 
Church, pp. 21-26). ‘There is only one condition 

reviously required,’ the Rules state, ‘ in those who 

csire to enter these [the Methodist] Societies, liz. 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
from their sins.’ This ‘ narrow gate ’ leads into the 
true way ; the earnest seeker of salvation approves 
Christ and the gospel ns the sick man his remedy ; 
a deep repentance affords the best guarantee for 
orthodoxy. To his preachers, however, Wesley 
prescribed his A’etes on the NT and the first four 
volumes of Sermons (ed. 1787-SS, containing 44 
Discourses) for the basis of a common nnderst.and- 
ing. These standards are introduced into the Model 
Deed regulating the trusts upon which Wesleyan 
Methodist church-fabrics are secured, and into'the 
ordination vows of the ministers. Every Loc.i! 
Preacher also declares his a-ssent to ‘the general 
doctrine’ contained in the above writings as being 
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‘in accordance with the holy Scriptures.’ While 
they present no formal confession or dogmatic 
scheme, the Motes and Sermom contain the full 
evangelical creed in solution ; they are a working 
standard framed for a preaching ministry, and have 
proved a sufficient regulative canon for a Church 
that retains its Evangelical consciousness and is 
concerned above all things to preserve the life- 
conveying spirit of these authoritative documents. 
A Conference Eesolution of 1807 forbade the tenure 
of office in the Societies to any person ‘holding 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of human 
nature, the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, the 
influence and witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christian Holiness, as believed by the Methodists.’ 

6, Four salient points. — The characteristic 
features of Methodist teaching may be summed 
up as follows. 

(1) Universal redemption. — Wesley and his 
preachers profiered in the name of Jesus Christ 
* a free, full, and present salvation ’ to every sinner 
— a salvation based on the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of ‘ repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and certi- 
fied inwardly by the witness of the Spirit of God 
bringing peace of heart and the sense of God’s 
fatherly love, and outwardly by a life of holy 
obedience. 

(2) Entire sanctification. — Methodism holds the 
gospel to be as large in its intension as in its ex- 
tension, to be designed for the ‘ rooting out ’ from 
human nature of ‘ every plant which the Heavenly 
Father planted not’; it encourages the Christian 
man to look for the perfect cure, m himself and in 
his race, of sin’s disease. The Kules of Society, 
illustrated by Wesley’s social work, virtually in- 
clude the community with the individual man in 
the scope of Christ’s redemption. 

(3) The fellowship of believers. — Methodism stands 
for Christian brotherhood. It honours the minis- 
t^ and cherishes the two sacraments ; but, in its 
view, the proof of Church-membership lies essen- 
tially not in observance of sacraments, nor in obedi- 
ence to priests, nor in subscription to creeds, but in 
the fulfilling on the part of Christ’s brethren of His 
law of love by their seeking one another’s company 
and bearing one another’s burdens. 

(4) Ordered Christian service. — ‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His commandments ’ ; the 
Wesleyan Eules of Society were conceived as an 
application of the commandments of Christ to the 
situation of the Methodist people in early days. 
Interpreted with good sense and according to the 
spirit in which they were framed, those rules are 
found applicable to later times and to the circum- 
stances of Methodists all over the world. They 
signify that the Christian man is Christ’s in body 
as in spirit, and is called in concert with his fel- 
lows to bend everything in life to the furtherance 
of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

The above sketch is a narrative, not a criticism 
— a narrative of the genesis of Methodism as a pro- 
duct of and a factor in the life of Christendom. 
The changes which the system has undergone in 
thought and spiritual character, due to its wide 
expansion and the reaction upon it of later religi- 
ons movements, cannot here be traced. _ Suffice it 
to say that through its manifold divisions and 
diversities of government a striking identity of 
doctrine prevaus. Ecumenical Methodism retains 
the stamp of its origin. 
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MEXICANS (Ancient).— ’The territory of what 
is now the Republic of Mexico was inhabited in 
ancient times — as in part it stiU is — by a_ great 
diversity of nations and tribes. _ The plains of 
Northern Mexico were the domain of tribes of a 
low culture stage, living mostly without fi.\'ed 
abode, relying chiefly on the produce of the chase, 
and to some extent on agriculture. These tribes, 
of whom we know very little, received from the 
Mexicans the general name of Chichimec3._ The 
more cultivated nations were concentrated in the 
central highlands, and in the ravines, valleys, and 
coast-plains of Southern Mexico. Though belong 
ing to different linguistic stocks, and difierentiated 
as to their advancement in culture, art, science, 
and political power, they were, nevertheless, iden- 
tical in the special traits of their civilization, 
forming, so to speak, one great geographical culture 
province. ,, 

The name Mexicans belongs properly to tne 
inhabitants of the city of Mexico or Tenoclititlan, 
who were otherwise called Aztecs, but the designa- 
tion was extended to all tribes and tribal fractions 
who spoke the same idiom, and were known to tne 
citizens of Mexico by the name Nana or Isaua- 
tlaca, i.e., ‘speaking intelligibly.’ Their abodes m 
historical times were the central highlands, tne 
Federal District, the States of Mexico, I uema, 
and Morelos, and the territory of Tlaxcala, . 
they lived intermingled with fractions of the Utomi 
nation, with Mazauas, Matlatzincas, Popoloc 
and other primitive nations. From that cent . 
home parts of the Mexican nation emigratet , m 
pre-historic times, to the Atlantic 
as far as Guatemala, San Salvador, and the coMU 
and islands of the great lake of Nicara^a. - 
were the tribes particularly connected 
mythical name of Toltecs. To the Maya-speakin 
people of Guatemala these emigrants were known 
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ty the name of Yaqui, which seems to he hut 
another name of the Toltecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuh iixco 
Yaque, ‘those who went to the rising sun.’ For 
all these tribes, undoubtedly, a long succession of 
ages of cultural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have equalled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unusually rich. 

X. Religious ideas. — As with all the other 
nations of the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality ; in part they rvere the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, and the varying location 
of the ‘ great star ’ — the morning star— have been 
treated by the Mexicans in a great number of 
mythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most widely wor- 
shipped Mexican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and myths were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the 'feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
^vind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in her decrease travels to the east, i.e., 
draws every day nearer to the sun, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the rising sun. It was believed 
that, when dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the morning star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezcatlipoca, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the ‘maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices — e.g., the placmg 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘flayed,’ the god who wears a human skin, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from well-knoMTi ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of vegetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powere, the sun, the moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoters of the gi'owth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conidction that the 
new-born god (the rising sun) and the increasing 
agency (the waxing moon) were the causes of all 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and tliat they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to bo added to these 
two classes — the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sun had not yet made its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, consequently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in tlio ‘ time of darkness and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
Ueuetcotl, the ‘old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these nnca=:tral gods. 

2 . Origin of the world. — The ifexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun had not been 
created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of these pro-cosmic 
creations was named Ocelotonatiuh, ‘jaguar-sun.’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the earth, 
for the jaguar was considered to bo the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
as the earth was the realm of darlcness, the jaguar 
was identified with the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguars 
were eating men. The second period was called 
EcatonatiuTi, ‘wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by great revolving storms, and men were trans- 
formed into apes. The third period had the name 
Quiauhtonatiuh, ‘rain -sun,’ mcanin" ‘fire-rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the sky, volcanie 
ashes and lapilli were strewn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-cliffs arose. Men were transformed 
into birds. The fourth period was called Atonatiuh, 
‘water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transtormed into fishes, and the 
sky fell down upon the earth. The fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods Quetzalcoatl 
and Tezcatlipoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce toclitU, ‘one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiuh, or ‘ earthquake - sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year omc acatl, ‘ two reed,’ the god Mixcoatl, 

‘ cloud-snake,’ the god of the North — or Tezeatli- 
poca in the form of Mixcoatl — ‘ drew lire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled fire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the sun. The first who 
was killed in war, i.e., was captured in war and 
offered on the sacrificial stone, was Xochiquctzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was opportunity for the creation of the sun. 
At the end of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘ thirteen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The Rods assembled in Tcotiuacan, the anolcnt city ot the 
sun, and took counsel, OEliinR each other who should take 
chai^o ol lighting the world. The first wlio ofTered himself was 
Tccciztecatl, the moon-god. Again the gods asked which other 
deity would take charge ot ligtiting the w-orld. As no one re- 
plied, the gods requested Xanauatzm, the ‘bulxmlc,’ the luetic 
god, to undertake it, and ho consented. The gods kindled a 
great fire in the teotexcaUi, tho ‘ divine stove,’ and Tecciitccatl 
tried first to throw liiraselt into the fire, but he was afraid and 
drew back. Then Kanauatzin shut his eyes and threw hlmseU 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecciztecall did tlie same. 
This took place at midnight. Then the gods conjectured in 
what direction the sun waslo rise. It was in the e.-ist, where tho 
sun rose at day-break, followed by the moon. Tiic clironlelers 
relate that originally the moon possessed the same splendour 
as the sun. but the gods stnick licr in the face with a ralihil, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now the figure of tlic 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. After liaving risen, tlie 
sun and the moon stood still tor four da.vs and four nlghus, 
whereupon the gods resolved to sacrifice themselves in order 
to give life to tho sun. After the gods liad killed themselves, 
the sun commenced to move, and ever since has made his 
regular courses, aitomaling with the moon. 

3. Origin of men.— Wlien heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to get beings to dwell on 
the earth. Then Xolotl, tlie dog who jumps down from the 
sky — the god who carries the retting sun to ihe under world— 
went to tlie kingdom ol Uic dead to fetch a bone ol the dead. 
■When he had given his message to MictlantecnUi, the king ol 
the dead, the latter asked liiin to move four times round the 
sepulchre In the stone-circle, biowing the conch. Tlic god callol 
upon the worms to nuvko a hole in the shell, and thus he blew 
the coiicli. The king of the dead pave the bone to him, hut 
ordered his vassals to follow him and to dig .e pit in his way. 
There the god stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
h.and, fell to the ground, and w.as broken in pieces. The pod 
was much gwieved, hut lie arose, picked up the fragment", and 
brought them to Tamoanchan, a region situated far In the west. 
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by the name of Yaqui, which seems to he but 
another name of the Toltecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuh iixco 
Yaque, ‘ those who went to the rising sun.’ For 
all these tribes, undoubtedly, a long succession of 
ages of cultural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have equalled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unusually rich. 

I. ReIig:ious ideas. — As with all the other 
nations of the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality ; in part they were the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, and the varying location 
of the ‘ meat star ’ — the morning star— have been 
treated by the Mexicans in a great number of 
mythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most widely wor- 
shipped Mexican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and mytlis were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the ‘feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
■wind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in her decrease travels to the east, i.e., 
draws every day nearer to the sun, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the rising sun. It was believed 
that, when dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the morning star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezeatlipooa, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the ‘maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices — e.g., the placing 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘flayed,’ the god who wears a human skin, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from wcll-lcnown ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of vegetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powers, the sun, the moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoters of the prrowth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conviction that the 
new-born god {the rising sun) and the increasing 
agency (the waxing moon) were the causes of all 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and that they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to be added to these 
two classes — the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sun had not yet made its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors ■were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, consequently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in the * time of darkness and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
Uencteotl, the ‘ old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these ancestral gods. 

2 . Origin of the world. — The Mexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun had not been 
created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of these pre-cosmic 
creations was named Ocelotonatiuh, ‘jaguar-sun.’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the e.arth, 
for the jaguar was considered to be the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
os the earth -was the realm of darlcness, the jaguar 
was identified wdth the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguars 
were eating men. The second period was called 
Ecatonatiuli, ‘wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by great revolving storms, and men were trans- 
formed into apes. The third period had the name 
Quiaulitonatiiih, ‘rain -sun,’ meaning ‘fire-rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the slcy, volcanic 
ashes and lapilli were stre'wn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-cliffs arose. Men were transformed 
into birds. The fourth period was called Atonatiuli, 
‘water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transformed into fishes, and the 
sky fell dofvn upon the earth. Tlie fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods (iuetzalcoatl 
and Tezcatlipoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce tochtli, ‘one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiub, or ‘ earthquake - sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year omc acatl, ‘ two reed,’ the god Mixcoatl, 

‘ cloud-snake,’ the god of the North — or Tezcatli- 
poca in the form of Mixcoatl — ‘drew lire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled fire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the sun. The first who 
was killed in war, i.c., was captured in war and 
oBered on the sacrificial stone, was Xochiquetzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was opportunity for the creation of the sun. 
At the end of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘ thirteen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The pods nssembletl in Teotiuacan, the ancient city of the 
sun, and took counsel, askintr each other who should take 
chnrpo ol lightinp the world The first who offered himself was 
Tcccutccati, the moon*pod. Apain the pods asked which other 
deity would take charge of lightinij Uio world. As no one re- 
plied, the pods requested Kanauatzm, the ‘bubonic/ the luetic 
pod, to undertake it, and ho consented. The pods kindled a 
great fire In the teotexcalUt the * divine etove,' and Tecclttccall 
tried first to throw himself into the fire, but he w.as afraid and 
drew back. Then Nanauatzin ehut his eyes and threw himself 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecciztecall did the same. 
This took place at Tuidnlght, Then the gods conjectured In 
what direction the sun was to rise. It was in the cast, where the 
sun rose at da3**brcak, followed hy the moon. Ti»e chroniclers 
relate that ori^nally the moon jiosscsscd the same splendour 
as the sun, but the gods struck her in the face with a rabbit, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now tiie figure of the 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. After having risen, the 
sun and the moon stood still for tour dajs and four nighta, 
whereupon the pods resolved to sacrifice ihem^elvcs in order 
to give life to tno sun. After the pods haii killed themselves, 
the sun commenced to move, ana ever since has made his 
regular courses, altcrnatinp with the moon. 

3. Origin of men.— When heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to pet beings to dwell on 
Uie earth. Then Xolotl, the dog who jumps down from the 
sky—ihc pod who carries the setting sun to the under world— 
went to the kingdom of the dead to fetch a bone of the dead. 
AVhen he had given his mcs.®apc to ilicUantecutli, the king of 
the dead, the latter asked him to move four times round the 
sepulchre In the stone-circle, blowing the conch. T 7 ie god called 
upon the worms to make a hole in the siicll, and thus he blew 
the concli. Tlie king ol tlie dead pave the bone to him, but 
ordered his varsals to follow him and to dip a pit in his wav. 
There the go<i stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
hand, fell to the ground, and was broken in pieces. The god 
was much grieved, but he arose, picked up the fragments, and 
brought them to Tamoanclian, a region Bitu&ted far in the west. 
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There the goddess Ciuacoatl or QuilaztU ground down the frag- 
ments on the grinding-stone, and put the pulverized material 
into the chalchiuhapazili, the bowl hollowed out of a precious 
stone, and set with gems. On this pulverized material Quetzal- 
coatl sprinkled blood drawn by piercing his penis with a knife. 
In this way men were generated, and food was found for them 
In the same region of the west. It was the maize, whose place 
the black ant and the red ant showed to the god. 

4. Heaven, earth and under world, and the abode 
of the dead. — ^I'he Mexicans were of opinion tliat 
from tlie earth (tlalticpac) nptvards there were 
thirteen regions or heavenly spheres (ilhuicatl), 
and from the earth downwards there were nine 
regions or under worlds {mictlan). The second, 
third, and fourth of the heavenly spheres were 
the regions where the moon and the clouds, the 
stars and the sun moved, while the uppermost or 
thirteenth region was the abode of Ometecutli, 
Omeciuatl, or Tonaeatecutli, Tonacaciuatl, the 
gods of generation. The second of the under- world 
regions was the Chicunauhapan, the ‘ nine streams,’ 
the water that encircled the realm of the dead and 
was in a way identified Avith the ocean of the 
Avestern re^on. The third under- Avorld region Avas 
the tepetl imonamiquian, the gatcAvay by Avhich 
the sun entered the under-Avorld region. The 
undermost region Avaa the abode of Mictlantecutli 
and Mictecaciuatl, the lords of the dead. To tliis 
under-AVorld region there Avent, hoAvever, only the 
men and the Avomen Avho had died in their homes 
from sickness, injury, or the infirmities of age. 
Men Avho Avere droAvned, struck by lightning, or 
carried aAvay by malignant fever or contagious 
disease Avere believed to be taken by TIaloc, the 
rain-god. Their corpses Avere not burned, but 
buried, blue colour — the colour of AA’ater and rain 
— having been put on their foreheads. They Avent 
to TIalocan, the home of the rain-god, situated on 
a_ great mountain in the east, a paradise of vegeta- 
tion, in order to serve him there. Men killed in 
Avar or sacrificed on the sacrificial stone and Avomen 
Avho had died in childbed belonged to a third 
order, and Avent to heaven, to the house of the 
sun. The Avarriors Avent to the east, to receive 
the_ rising sun and to accompany him up to the 
zenith. The AVomen had their dAvelling in the Avest, 
in the region of the setting sim. In the morning 
they climbed up to the zenith, Avhere, at noon, they 
received the sun from the hands of the Avarriors, 
and accompanied him on his doAATiAvard course. 
At sunset they delivered the sun to the dAvellers 
in the under-AVorld region, for at night the sun 
illumines the under Avorld, and the dead aAvaken 
and live. 

5. Principal deities, — A detailed study of 
Mexican mythology and the character of the , 
Mexican gods leads to the conclusion that the \ 
forefathers of the Mexicans Avorshipped the sun, j 
the moon, the morning star, the hearth-fire, the 
maize-god, and the other deities of vegetation, the 
god Avho pours doAvn the beneficial rain, and a 
host of nuinina and spirits Avho Avere believed to 
dAvell in particular places, as mountains, caves, 
Avater-holes, etc. In the course of time those cosmic 
potencies assumed very different shapes in the 
mythopoetic imagination of the people, coalescing 
in part AAuth a deified ancestor, or being merged in 
certain regional festivals, thus giving rise to certain 
Avell-defined divine personages, Avho in the different 
tribes, toAvns, and villages Avere acknoAvledged as 
the altepeyolloili, the ‘ lieart (or living principle) 
of the toAvn.’ 

Thus Uitzilopochtli, the AA’ar-god, the particular 
protector of the citizens of Mexico (Tenochtitlan), 
must originally have been the rising sun, or the 
morning star. His mother conceived him from a 
feather^all coming down from the sky. Her 
other children, the Centzon Uitznaua, the ‘four 
hundred Southerns’ (the stars), and their elder 


sister Coyolxauhqui (the moon), seeing their mother 
pregnant, Avished to kill her, but just at this mo- 
ment Uitzilopochtli Avas bom. Armed Avith shield 
and spear, he came forth from his mother, decapi- 
tated his elder sister Coyolxauhqui, and drove 
the ‘ four hundred Southerns ’ from the * Snake- 
mountain ’ (the sky). The other Avar-god Camaxtli, 
or Mixcoatl, the god of the Tlaxcaltecs, the ‘ shoot- 
ing god,’ Avas probably a mythic conception of the 
morning star. TIaloc Avas the rain- and thunder- 
god and the god of the mountains. He had his 
residence on the top of a mountain in the east, 
Avhere he oAvned four chambers and four barrels, 
from Avhich his servants, dAvarf-gods, bailed out the 
Avater and poured it doAvn on the earth. Stone 
images of this deity are to be found all over the 
coun try. Tezcatlipoca AA'as the god of the Tezeocans 
and of the tribes OAvelling on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. He Avas the sorcerer Avho roams about in 
the night, the god Avho sees and punishes sin, and 
the patron of tlie telpochcalli, the club-house of the 
young Avarriors ; and certainly developed from the 
conception of the neAv, Avaxing moon. Xiuhtecutli, 
the ‘ lord of the turquoise,’ or Ixco9auhqui, the 
‘ god Avith the yelloAV face,’ the god of fire, Avas the 
tutelary deity of the citizens of Tlatelolco and 
their brethren on the western mountain slope, the 
Tepanecs of Tacuba and Coyouacan. Tonatiuh, 
the sun, and Metztli, or Tecciztecatl, the_ moon, 
had in ancient times been worshipped atTeotiuacan, 
north of the valley of Mexico, and tAvo great pyra- 
mids dedicated to them are still to be seen in that 
place. The moon alone Avas the principal deity of 
the inhabitants of Xaltocan and of the province 
of Meztitlan, on the borders of the Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the creator of 
human life, the Avind-god, Avas another conception 
of the Avaning and resuscitating moon. He was 
the great god of the merchants of Cholula and all 
the Mexican commercial colonists, doAvn to the 
provinces of Guatemala and San Salvador. Xipe 
Totec, ‘ our lord, the flayed,’ the god of the soAving 
time, the god of vegetation, was generally wor- 
shipped in the Avhole country ; but it seems that 
the Nauatl tribes on the borders of the State of 
Oaxaca, the inhabitants of Tehuacan, Cozcatlan, 
and Teotitlan del Camino Avere particularly 
addicted to his cult. He is also called god of the 
goldsmiths, because the goldsmiths, located in 
the toAATi-quarter, or clan Yopico, regarded him 
as their tutelary deity. Xochipilli, the ‘flower- 
prince,’ the lord of the green maize, the god of 
food, had his worshippers all along the Atlantic 
slope. He AAms believed to be incorporated in the 
Quetzalcoxcoxtli, the Avild fowl that chants in the 
morning. He had a brother called Macuilxochitl, 

‘ Pive floAvers,’ or Auiateotl, ‘ the god of voluptu- 
ousness,’ Avho Avas the deity of pleasure, of music, 
dancing, gaming, and debauchery. _Ome tochtli, 

‘ two rabbits,’ the pulque-god, the Mexican Bacchus, 
was the toAAm-god of Tepoztlan, in the State of 


dorelos. . , 

Female deities Avere Couatlicue, the motner 
if Uitzilopochtli, Avorshipped in Mexico City; 
liuacouatl, the female warrior, the_ goddess 01 
lolhuacan ; Itzpapalotl and Quilaztli, the eartli- 
'oddess and the fire-goddess of the_ toAvns or 
^uauhtitlan and Xoohimilco ; Teteo , 

mother of the gods,’ or Toci, ‘ our grandraotlier, 
dso called Tlazolteotl, the ‘goddess of ordure, or 
[■laelquani, ‘mire-eater’ {i.e. sinner); she Avas 
renerally Avorshipped as a harvest-goddess; Aoc - 
[uetzal, the goddess of flowers and of love, had 11 - 
vorshippers throughout the country, ana * '"■‘o' 
lificent pyramid dedicated to her is still 
n Xochicalco, south of Cuernavaca. All _theso 
;oddesses, Avithout any doubt, were K 

noon-goddesses, but developed into goddesses ol 
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fertility and generation, into earth-goddesses and 
patronesses of -women’s art. Chalchiuhtlicue, the 
‘ goddess whose garments are preoions stones,’ was 
the impersonation of running water, hrooks, and 
lakes ; Uixtociuatl that of the salt water, and 
accordingly the patroness of the salt-makers. 
Centeotl, the maize-god, was represented either as 
a female or as a male deity, and was particularly 
related to the gods of generation, the authors of 
life. 

6 . Religious practices. — The Mexicans were 
penetrated by a feeling of absolute dependence on 
their gods. They regarded them as the givers of 
all things and as those who inflicted punishments 
upon them, and they were convinced that most of 
these punishments were brought do-wn on them by 
their o-\vn sins. In order to obtain the favour of 
their gods or to appease their wrath, they used to 
address them with prayers, to present otierings to 
them, to humiliate themselves in their presence, 
and to torture themselves in their honour. In the 
work compiled by Bernardino de Sahagun, the 
original of which was written in Aztec, he has 
reserved many prayers directed to several gods, 
istinguished by a high and noble feeling, and by 
a wonderfully refined and poetic language, while 
another chapter of the same work contains twenty 
ancient and very curious songs, which they used to 
sing in honour of their gods at the diflerent anni- 
versary festivals (text. Germ, tr., and commentary 
in E. Seler, Gcsammelte Abhandlungcn zur ameri- 
han. Sprach- und Altertuniskunde, Berlin, 1902-03, 
ii. 959-1107). 

The offerings which the Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to bring to their gods consisted of food and 
garments, flowers and green twigs (acxoyatl) to 
adorn their altars, copal, rubber, and different 
kinds of aromatic herbs to hum, and piles of wood 
to heap up and kindle on the top of their temple- 
pyramids. They humiliated themselves in the 
presence of their gods by eating earth (tlalqjializtli), 
t.e,, by touching the earth -with the finger and 
putting it to the mouth. "When they requested 
something from their gods, and before every festival 
dedicated to them, they fasted, eating only once in 
the day, avoided red pepper sauce and every kind 
of spices, abstained from sexual intercourse, and 
did not wash their heads. When the request 
wliich they had to make was a very earnest one, 
they tortured themselves by piercing their tongues, 
or the margin of their ears, sometimes drawing 
stalks or threads through the hole made in the 
tongue, und oflering the blood issuing from their 
wounds, collecting it on agave leaves. If they had 
committed a sin such as intercourse with the ivifo 
of another man, and -wished to atone for it, they 
went to the priests of the goddess Tlacolteotl and 
made confession, and the priests, after ha-ving 
heard the confession, imposed some penance — c.g,, 
to go naked in the night to some shrines of the 
‘ women-goddesses ’ {cixiateteS), there to deposit 
garments made of the common bark-paper. By 
performing this penance they were believed not 
only to have got rid of the sin committed, but also 
of the punishment for it enjoined by the law. A 
Mexican religious practice that excited the curiosity 
and even the amazement of the Christian priests 
was the so-called ‘ eating of the god ’ (tcoqvaliztli). 
Atacertainfestival anumberof devotees assembled, 
and, after ha\ing made an image of the god from 
the paste obtained by grinding certain seeds, the 
high priest sacrificed the imago and cut it into 
pieces. The assembled persons ate the pieces, and 
tliose who had partaken were obliged to pay for 
a year all expienses for the cult of the god in 
question. 

_ Finally, the Mexicans felt compelled to bring 
living beings as an offering to their gods. They 


sacrificed to the fire-god by casting into the fire all 
kinds of animals that could be found in the fields, 
and thw also offered human prisoners in the same 
way. The warriors who had captured them brought 
them, their limbs tied together, and hanging on a 
pole, like captured game, for the fire-god was the 
god of war and of the chase. The Mexicans killed 
quails by decapitating them, as an offering to the 
sun and other deities such as Uitzilopochtli, for the 
q^il was the spotted bird, the image of the starry 

They fastened prisoners with extended arms 
and legs to a wooden frame, and shot them with 
arrows. This was a sacrifice for the earth -"oddess, 
and was intended to fertilize the earth. There is 
no doubt that it was originally meant as an imita 
tion of the sexual act. They decapitated a woman 
as an image of the ‘ mother of the gods ’ — the moon- 
goddess, the harvest-god — and flayed her, for the 
old moon, the waning moon, is cut into pieces, 
and her splendour is stripped off. Yet she would 
revive, and therefore the flayed skin of the victim 
was donned by a man who, in the following cere- 
monies of the feast, represented the goddess. 

The Mexicans practised to a terrible extent the 
offering of human hearts, torn out of the bodies of 
li-ving men. They used for that purpose a sacrificial 
stone of a rounded pyramidal shape. The victim 
was throuTi backwards on the top of it, his ex- 
tended arms and legs were held by four men, and 
the sacrificer, armed with a big stone knife, made 
a broad cut across the breast, under the ribs, and, 
putting in his hand, tore out the heart. The heart 
itself was presented to the sun, and with the blood 
they moistened the mouth of the idols, while the 
heads of the sacrificed were put in rows on poles. 
The body was delivered to the man who had cap- 
tured the prisoner and had presented it os a 
sacrifice. He cooked the flesh with maize, and 
made a feast of it with his relatives and friends. 
With the thigh-bone of the dead man he made a 
bundle that was hung up on a high pole in the 
middle of the house-courtyard. This was a token 
of the valour of the owner, and probably, at the 
same time, a fetish for luck and protection. 

7 . Annual festivities. — The Mexicans divided the 
year into eighteen sections of twenty days each and 
five remaining days. On each of these twentieths 
they had a feast with many elaborate ceremonies, 
dedicated successively to various special deities, all 
these feasts being intimately connected with the 
exigencies of the different sections of the year with 
regard to the culture of the soil, sowing, and 
harvesting, and with the changing aspects that 
in the different years those important affairs pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the labourer. Tliey 
commenced -\vith the ceremonies early in the year 
— ^in the time of our February. At that time, in 
the houses and on sacred spots — mountains, caves, 
water-holes, and localities considered as the abodes 
of the rain-gods— they set up poles to which papers 
painted with the emblems of the niimina of tfiese 
localities were attached ; and they carried children, 
who were bought from their parents, to the same 
localities and sacrificed them to the rain-gods, in 
order that these divinities might grant rain in 
sufficient quantity for the crops of the new year. 

In tlie second twentieth they celebrated a great 
feast to Xipe Totec, the god of vegetation, a form 
of the ancient moon-god. This was just before 
sowing, and it seemed to those ancient philosophers 
to be necessary to fertilize the earth, that she might 
receive the germ and bring forth the crops. For 
this important business a sacrifice of value and a 
vigorous man were required. 

They toot a prisoner of war, the most gallant 'tshom they had 
at hand, and with him performed a ceremony that was in a way 
a testinp. He was hastened by a rope to the central bole of a 
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stone of flat cylindrical shape, the;so-calIed temalacatl (spinning- 
wheel of stone). There he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after which they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs (jnama^ouhticac), to a wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the earth and fertilize it. This was the original form of the 
ceremony, as it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per- 
formed in certain ancient towns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Jle.xico City, however, when the prisoner was e.xhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was saoriflced in the regular 
way, by cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners w^ere sacrificed in the same way after him. The bodies 
of the sacrificed were skinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth-god had put on a new cloak. 
From this custom this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli, ‘flaying men.’ The feast concluded with a great 
ceremonial dance, where priests disguised as maize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetables, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new year was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
To90ztli, ‘awakening,’ the temples and shrines 
were adorned -with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temple 
of the maize-goddess to be consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toscatl, fell at the time when the 
sun, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
This was regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present xvriter has shown, in his 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day-names by which the Mexicans designated the 
different years correspond to the days with which 
the feast Toxcatl began. In this feast a living 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, i.e., a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god had repre- 
sented him aU the year round, was sacrificed, and 
immediately replaced hy another prisoner, who, 
invested with the paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him m the new year. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the rainy season set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little boys in the priestly schools. The Meiacans 
ate at this feast a certain meal prepared with 
maize in grain and beaus, called etzalli, whence 
it bears the name Etzalqualiztli, the ‘eating of 
the meal of maize and beans.’ In the seventh and 
eighth twentieths the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears was celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the town, and a general 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilhuitl, the ‘ feast of the kings.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called Tlaxochimaco 
and Xocotl uetzi, ‘when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is bom),’ or Miccailhuitl, the ‘feast of the 
dead.’ At these festivals living prisoners were 
thro-wn into the fire as a sacrifice to the god of 
fire, and the ima^e of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘god of the Otomi,’ the ‘soul of the dead 
warrior,’ having the shape of a bird, a butterfly, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the male 
youth, vying with each other in climbing to the 
top. 

The eleventh twentieth, called Ochpaniztli, 
‘sweeping the roads,’ was the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great e-xpiation ceremony, by 
which evil was taken out of the town. 

A woman representing Teteo innnn, the ‘mother of the gods,’ 
having been decapitated at midnight and flayed, a priest put 
on the skin and represented the goddess in the follo'ving 
ceremonies. From a portion of the skin of the thigh, a mask 
was made and worn by the son of the ‘ mother of the gods,' 
Centeotl-itztiacoliuhqui, the maize-god, the ‘ curved obsidian 
knife,’ who is described as the god of cold and punishment, 
and is, in fact, only another form of the morning star, the 
son of the moon-goddess. The principal ceremony consisted 
in a ceremonial impregnation of the goddess by Uitzilopochtli, 
and, on the way' to meet the god, Teteo innan was accom- 
panied by warriors and by phallic deities called Cuexteca 
(men of the province of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial dances 
followed, where Teteo innan was replaced by the maize- 
goddess. At the end of the feast warriors, racing with 
each other, took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
somewhere In the territory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, i.e., the priest wearing the skin of the victim was 
likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was hung nn 
beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame-work dedicat«d 
to Teteo innan, being her sanctuary- 
In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, i.e. 
of the fire-gods, who were reputed to Imve ’gone 
out of the country during the rainy season. The 
feast may also he called the ‘ birthday of IJitzilo- 
pochtli.’ It concluded with another fire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were throivn into the 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhuitl, 
the ‘feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pnlque-gods— the gods of fecundity 
— were honourea by sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain-gods, i.e., to the gods of the 
I mountains. The fourteenth feast, called Quecholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The fifteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
Uitzilopochtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznana (the stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which Uitzilopochtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxauliqui, came down from the upper platform 
of the temple to hum theiofierings heaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the ciuateted, the 
‘women-goddesses,’ i.e,, the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Ilamateoutli, the old goddess, t)ie 
goddess of fire, played an important part._ The 
eighteenth and last feast was called Izcalli, ‘in- 
creasing,’ and was dedicated to Xiuhtecutll, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by ofl'eriuM of all 
kinds of animals throyvn into the flames. TTIie god 
was represented in this feast by two different 
figures — at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
turquoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning fire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year, called 
nemontemi, were deemed unlucky. No feast yvas 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. , j 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, tliese names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day-signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date — the initial days of the 
years bearing different names — the feasts of the 
rulers of the days were denominated ‘movable 


8. Priests. — For the performance of all these 
leremonies, fiUing out, in the true sense of Uia 
vord, nearly the whole year, and for the regular 
ervice of the different gods, many priests were 
imployed, called tlamacazquS, ‘servants, iiiey 
vere divided into different classes, such as tlie 
lejuimacaque, ‘incense- burners,’ the tcoimp'®* 
guardians of the idols,’ the qxiaquacuulin,^ o 
iriests,’ and the ometochtzin, ‘pulque priests, wiio 
vere at the same time the musicians Atul i 
ingers. At the head of all these priests t'J®''. 
i-ere in Mexico City two high priests, callcU 
)uetzakoatl Totec tlamacazqui and 
,’laloc tlamacazqui, i.e., the special priests m , 
wo great gods, Uitzilopochtli and the rain-gou 
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Tlaloo, whose sanctwaries were situated close to 
one another on the top of the principal pyramid. 

9 . General characteristics.— In spite of their 
adherence to hloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high moral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful with their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
ublic opinion. Their punishments were severe, 
ut never cruel. Vices such as dninkenness and 
untrutbfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors. Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indiana are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population of the 
Mexican territory. 

LiTZRATTJTiE. — B. de Sahagam, UUt. rjcneral da las eosas de 
Nusva Espaila, Mexico, ISiO ; T. de Benavente Motolinia, 
Ifsmoriales (=Ij. G. Pimentel, DaaimentoshUtiSricos de Mijico, 
i.), do. 1803 ; D. Duran, BisL de las Indias de Nueta EspaHa, 
do. 1807 ; E. Seler, Altmexihan. Studien {VerSjfenlliehungen 
aus dem kSnigl, 3Iuseum fiir Vdtkerkunde, i. [1888], ri. [1809]), 
Codex Borgia, 2 vole., Berlin, 1901-06, Gesammelle Abhand- 
lungen zur anutrikan. Sprach- und Altertumskunde, 3 vola., 
do. 1902-03; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archceologg, London, 
1911 ; W. Lehmann, ‘ Traditiona dea anciena Mexieaina,’ 
Joum. de la Soo, des Am(ricanistes de Paris, new aer., iii. 

[1900]. Eduard Seler. 

MEXICANS (Modem). — An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native population of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Roman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columbian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the enermes and the fervour of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm for the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
native languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all our know-' 
ledge of the pre-Columbian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachings of the Church. Those pictures 
were also made in books, some of which, according 
to N. Leon {Am. Ant?i., new ser., ii. [1900] 726), 
are still used among the Mazahuas of hlichoacan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the priests 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this word was represented by a picture. The 
first syllable, pa, of paler, was shown by a picture 
of a flag, wliich in Nahuatl was panili, and the 
second syllable, ier, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, ictl in Nahuatl. In tliis way, picture 
by picture, the native word was kno'svn, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in the 
Latin. 

J. de Torquemada tells us {Monarqvia Indiana, 
Madrid, 1723, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by pictures representing a great expanse of water 
on whioli were ve.ssels manned by sailor.s. On one 
ship Indian men and women were praying, with 


garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, ■a’hilo on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting •ndth one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of wine from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement [The Natural ana 
Moral Hist, of the Indies, ed. C. R. Markham, 
London, ISSO, bk. vi. ch. idi.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Tiinity, God was i)icturcd with 
three carved heads, and lit. Peter and St. Paul 
•were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remarks ; 

‘It is easy to suppose that this sort of picture must have been 
absolutely incomprehensible to au Indian, but there is little 
doubt that the effect ot these pictures was extremely {avourable 
to the spread of Christianity ’ (Globus, Ixxx. 120). 

The Spanish pgfbw were not content with these 
mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, but soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught the Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount 
of printed and MS material in the languages of the 
diU'erent peoples of Spanish America. 

With a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of tiie vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful .a.sset 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good effect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorporate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion, and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in the ancient tales. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may be attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. Knowing the tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms of his own 
mental fabric, we may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many cases the gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, as when the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the Trinity, while the lesser 
gods became the saints of tlie Chiircli. Tlie evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion; among the Mayas he was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of Mexico may be 
divided, for the purposes of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion; (1) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman Catholics ; (2) those of 
mixed descent who are nominally Roman Catholics, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
religious ideas ; (3) those of mixed blood who arc 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religious rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching; and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the two middle divi.sions 
are difl'erentiated only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominates. 

Class I. — In the large cities and towms there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these carry 
out the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church as practised in Spain. The festivals of the 
Church are celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. An interesting survival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in the Nacimienlus, 
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stone of flat cylindrical shape, the;sO'Called temalacatl (spinning 
wheel of stone). There he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after which they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs (mamajouhticac), to a wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the e.arth and fertilize it. This was the original form of the 
ceremony, ns it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per- 
formed in certain ancient to^vns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Mexico City, however, when the prisoner was exhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was sacrificed in the regular 
way, by cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners were sacrificed in the same way after him. The bodies 
of the sacrificed were skinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth-god had put on a new cloak. 
From this custom this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli, ‘flaying men.’ The feast concluded rvith a great 
ceremonial dance, where priests disguised as maize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetables, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new year was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
Tofoztli, ‘awakening,’ the temples and shrines 
were adorned with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temple 
of the maize-goddess to be consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toxcatl, fell at the time when the 
sun, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
This was regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present writer has shown, in his 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day-names by which the Mexicans designated the 
different years correspond to the days with which 
the feast Toxcatl began. In this feast a living 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, i.e., a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god had repre- 
sented him all the year round, was sacrificed, and 
immediately replaced by another prisoner, who, 
invested with the paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him in the new year. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the rainy season set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little boys in the priestly schools. The Meiacans 
ate_ at this feast a certain meal prepared with 
maize in grain and beans, called etzaUi, whence 
it bears the name Etzalqualiztli, the ‘eating of 
the meal of maize and beans.’ In the seventh and 
eighth twentieths the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears was celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the toivn, and a general 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilhuitl, the ‘feast of the kings.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called Tlaxochimaco 
and Xocotl uetzi, ‘when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is born),’ or Miccailhuitl, the ‘feast of the 
dead.’ At these festivals living prisoners were 
thrown into the fire as a sacrifice to the god of 
fire, and the image of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘god of the Otomi,’ the ‘soul of the dead 
warrior,’ having the shape of a bird, a butterfly, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the male 
youth, vying with each other in climbing to the 
top. 

The eleventh twentieth, called Ochpaniztii, 

‘ sweeping the roads,’ was the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great e.xpiation ceremony, by 
which evil was taken out of the town. 

A woman representing Teteo innan, the ‘ mother of the gods,’ 
having been decapitated at midnight and flayed, a priest put 
on the akin and represented the goddess in the following 
ceremonies. From a portion of the skin of the thigh, a mask 
was made and worn by the son of the ‘ mother ol the gods,' 
Centeotl-itztlacoliuhqui, the maize-god, the ‘curved obsidian 
knife,’ who is described as the god of cold and punishment, 
and is, in fact, only another form of the morning star, the 
son of the moon-goddess. The principal ceremony consisted 
in a ceremonial impregnation of the goddess by Uitzilopochtli, 
and, on the way to meet the god, Teteo innan was accom- 
panied by warriors and by phallic deities c.alled Cuexteca 
(men of the province of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial dances 
followed, where Teteo innan was replaced by the maize- 
goddess. At the end of the feast warriors, racing with 
each other, took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
somewhere in the territory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, t.fi., the priest wearing the skin of the victim was 
likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was huiii up 
beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame-work dedim^ 
to Teteo innan, being her sanctuary. 

In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, i.e. 
of the tire-gods, who were reputed to have ’gone 
out of the country during the rainy season. The 
feast may also be called the ‘ birthday of Uitzilo- 
pochtli.’ It concluded Muth another lire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were throum into tlio 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhuitl, 
the ‘feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pulque-gods — the gods of fecundity 
— were honoured hy sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain-gods, i.e., to the gods of the 
mountains. The fourteenth feast, called Quecholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The hfteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘ rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
Uitzilopochtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznaua (the stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which Uitzilopochtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxauhqui, came down from the upper platform 
of the temple to hum thei offerings neaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the cinateteO, the 
‘ women-goddesses,’ i.e., the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Ilamatecutli, the old goddess, tlie 
goddess of fire, played an important part._ The 
eighteenth and last feast was called IzealJi; ‘in- 
creasing,’ and was dedicated to Xiuhtpoutli, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by ofl'erings of all 
kinds of animals thrown into the flames. l]he god 
was represented in this feast by two different 
figures — at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
turquoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning lire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year, called 
Tiemontemi, were deemed unlucky. No feast was 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, these names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day-signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date — the initial days of the 
years bearing different names — the feasts of the 
rulers of the days were denominated ‘movable 
fcoisbs ^ 

8. Priests. — For the performance of all these 
ceremonies, filling out, in the true sense of the 
word, nearly the whole year, and for the regular 
service of the different gods, many pnests 
employed, called tlamacazqui, ‘servants. 
were divided into different classes, such as tii 
tlenamacanue, ‘incense- burners,’ the 
‘guardians of the idols,’ the quaqiiacuiltin, ^ o 
priests,’ and the ometochtzin, ‘ pulque priests, w 
were at the same time the musicians 
singers. At the head of all these prints t ‘ , 
were in Mexico City two high prmsts, c 
Quetzalcoatl Toteo tlamacazqui and 
Tlaloc tlamacazqui, i.e., the sp.®®*-''* 
two great gods, Uitzilopochtli and the ram-go 
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Tlaloc, whose sanctuaries were situated close to 
one another on the top of the principal pyramid. 

9 . General characteristics. — In spite ■ of their 
adherence to bloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high moral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful -with their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
ublic opinion. Their punishments were severe, 
ut never cruel. Vices such as drunkenness and 
untruthfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors. Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indiana are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population of the 
Mexican territory. 

LiTicRATtmE. — B. de Sahagun, Bui. general de las eosas de 
Adueva Bspaila, Mexico, 1829; T. de Benavente MotoUnia, 
ilemoriales (=L. G. Pimentel, Doeuinentoshistdricos de lUjico, 
1.), do. 1003; D. Duran, iiist. de ?as 
do. 1807 ; E. Seler, Altmexikan. Sit- . * 

aus dem kdnigl. Museum fur V'olkerk 
Codex Borgia, 2 vole., Berlin, 1904-( , ' 
lungen zur amerikan. Spraeh- und Alterlumskunde, 3 vole., 
do. 1002-08; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archecologg, London, 
1914; W. Eehmann, ‘Traditions des ancicns Mexicains,’ 
Joum, de la Soc. des AmiricanisCes de Paris, new eer., ill. 
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MEXICANS (Modem). — An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native population of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Roman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columbian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the energies and the fervour of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm for the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
native languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all our know-' 
ledge of the pre-Columbian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaching of the Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachings of the Church. These pictures 
were also made in books, some of which, according 
to N. Leon (Am. Anth., ne-w ser., ii. [1900] 726), 
are still used among the Mazahuas of Jlichoacan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the priests 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Imrd’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this ivord rvas represented by a picture. The 
first syllable, j>a, oi pater, was shown by a picture 
of a flag, which in Nahuatl was panili, and the 
second syllable, ter, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, tctl in Nahuatl. In this way, picture 
by picture, the native word was known, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in the 
Latin. 

J. do Torquemada tells us (Monarquta Indiana, 
Madrid, 1723_, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by pictures representing a great expanse of water 
on -which were vessels manned by sailors. On one 
thip Indian men and women were praying, with 


garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, while on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting -with one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of wane from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement (The Natural and 
Moral Hist, of the Indies, ed. C. R. Markham, 
London, ISSO, bk. •vi. ch. 'vii.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, God -was pictured with 
three carved heads, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remarks : 

'It 19 easy to suppose that this sort of picture must have been 
absolutely incomprehensible to an Inilian, but there is little 
doubt that the effect of these pictures was extremely favourable 
to the spread of Christianity ’ (Globus, Ixxx. 120). 

The Spanish padres were not content with these 
mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, but soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught the Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount 
of printed and MS material in the languages of the 
diflerent peoples of Spanish America. 

With a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of the vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful asset 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good effect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorjiorate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion, and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in the ancient talcs. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may be attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. Knowing tlie tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms of his own 
mental fabric, we may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many cases the_ gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, ns when the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the Trinity, while the lesser 
gods became the saints of the Church. The evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion; among the Mayas ho was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of Mexico may bo 
divided, for the purposes of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion: (1) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman Catholics ; (2) those of 
mixed descent who are nominally Roman Catholics, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
rclirious ideas ; (3) those of mixed blood who are 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religious rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching ; and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the two middle divisions 
are dillerentinted only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominate.s. 

Class I. — In the large cities and towns there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these carry 
out the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church ns practised in Spain. The festivals of tlie 
Church are celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. An interesting survival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in the Nachnientos, 
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the Pastorales, and the Mystery Plays performed 
at Corpus Christ! and at other times. Soon after 
the Conquest the sacred dramas, so popular in 
Spain at that time, were introduced into Mexico, 
and were regarded as an important means of propa- 
ganda. 

Class 2. — The casual observer seldom sees any 
of the native element among the peoples who have 
been placed in this division, and lie considers the 
population good Koman Catholics. It is only after 
close intimacy extended over a considerable period 
of time, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the native practices, that one gradually finds 
that the underlying principles of the religion are 
based on the native ideas rather than upon the 
Christian faith. The veneer of Roman Cfitholi- 
cism is removed, and the native religion stands out 
clearly. The greater part of the population of 
Mexico are of mixed blood, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of the Indian over the Spanish strain. 
This type of native is present even in the large 
cities and towns, where a great proportion of the 
people fall into Class 2, whose religion is Roman 
Catholic, with an undercurrent of the old ideas. 
The gente of Mexico City, e,g., are of this class. 

Holy Week throughout Mexico is a time of great 
religious enthusiasm. In addition to the Passion 
Kays which have already been mentioned, there 
is a constant round of festivals, many of Avhich are 
strongly flavoured by the native elements. The 
season of prayer and fasting appeals to the natives, 
some of whom wear the crown of thorns and flagel- 
late themselves. From Holy Thursday until the 
Gloria of Saturday the bells of the churches are 
silent, and the ■matracas, or rattles, take their 
place. Each child and adult has a rattle, and the 
streets are full of vendors, each selling some sorb 
of noisy toys. On the Sabado de Gloria new fire 
is struck from the blessed flint. The burning of 
Judas is a common sight in every Mexican town; 
figures of Judas, representing lum as a man or 
woman, a negro, a soldier or a knave, a devil or 
a gentleman, are burned in every village plaza. 
Many of these figures contain jars' filled with vari- 
ous objects, and, when the container is broken, 
the contents fall into the struggling crowd. Fire- 
crackers and rockets often form the hands and 
feet of these Judas figures. It is a time of much 
merriment. 

In Mexico City on VUrnes de Dolores, the eve 
of Palm Sunday, there is a long procession of 
decorated boats in the Viga Canal ; and flowers, 
small shrines, and altars are displayed everywhere, 
the native love of flowers and their varied use of 
them as decoration being seen at this time at its 
best. These religious festivals play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the people. 

The custom of erecting wooden crosses along 
the roads and trails is very common in Mexico. 
The traveller, in passing one of these crosses 
for the first time, usually deposits a stone or a 
flower before it. 

It is on the magical side of the religion that we 
find the greatest number of survivals at the present 
time. Symbolic and contamous magic abounds 
among all strata of the population. Some of their 
ideas are, of coui'se, derived from the Spanish 
element, but the greater number are purely native. 
Hypnotic suggestion is the important feature in 
all the ceremonies which deal with healing the sick. 
The air is full of evil spirits, which linger round 
the entrances of the villages, and precautions 
must be taken to placate or outivit them. 

Class 3. — ^This class is represented in the small 
pueblos in the country districts, where the head- 
man of the village performs the offices of the 
Church, except at infrequent intervals when the 
priest of the district makes his visit to celebrate 


Mass and to perform marriages and baptisms. 
The native religious ideas are much in evidencoj 
for the visits of a priest of the Church are often 
too infrequent to make much headway against the 
presence of the strong native religious element. 
This cannot be stamped out among the people, and 
it remains a sturdy growth unless persistent and 
energetic efforts are made to counteract its influence 
by Christian teaching. It is among people of this 
class that the blending of pre-Columbian and 
Christian ideas may best be studied. 

The native elements come to the front especially 
in connexion with agriculture and the burisd of the 
dead. Incense is burned and offerings are made 
to the gods of fertility at the time of sowing ; other 
gifts are presented to the gods of rain ; in some 
cases offerings are given to the wind-gods when the 
burning of the brush of the maize-field is under- 
taken ; and abstention from sexual intercourse 
before the planting is another of the survivals. 
Among the Otomi an idol is buried in the maize- 
field, another is kept in the domestic house, and 
a third in the granary. The hunter may burn 
incense for a successful hunt, the traveller for a 
prosperous journey. Every house has its santo, or 
saint, often the crudest kind of picture or image, 
and the firstfruits of the harvest are usually placed 
before this shrine ; in time of sickness and death 
many offerings are made and incense is burned. It 
is the nature of the gifts and the spirit in which 
they are made, rather than the act itself, that show 
the pre-Christian ideas. 

In many of the prayers the native element is 
seen. Sapper tells {Das nordl. 3 Iittel-Amerika, 
p. 270) of the Kekchi praying, ‘Thou art my 
mother, thou art my father,’ a form common in the 
Popol Vuh {q.v.). The Indian origin of many of 
the prayers is seen in the poetical form, the 
parallelisms, the antitheses, and the repetitions of 
single words and phrases. Seler tells of a stone 
idol discovered in a cave in the State of Puebla 
before which offerings of flowers, eggs, and wax 
candles were found. In another case the visiting 


padre saw, to his indignation, a stone idol occupy- 
ing the place of honour beside the crucifix, on the 
altar of the village church. In a cave in Oaxaca 
a pottery incense pan and two turkey featliers 
were discovered, the feathers having undoubtedly 
been used in connexion with the sacrifice of liuman 
blood, so common a part of the religious ritual of 
the ancient Mexicans. These definite examples 
will show the hold which the older ideas have 
upon the people, who are nominally good Roman 
Catholics. 

Class 4. — The number of individuals who have 
been placed in this division is comparatively small, 
and, as might be expected, they are found only in 
the most unsettled and inaccessible portions of the 
country. They show practically no influence from 
the outside world in their customs, their languages, 
or their religion. Spanish is seldom understood, 
and the native languages show little change from 
those portions which were recorded by the early 
Spanish conquerors. It is among these people that 
one can obtam a clear picture of the pre-Columbmn 
aborigines. The polytheistic ideas are still main- 
tained, and many of the gods now worshipped may 
be identified with the ancient deities of the people 
— Sakaimoka of the Huichols, e-g., is recognized 
as the old rain-god, Tlaloc. It is seldom that tiio 
ancient gods of the sun, the moon,_ the morning 
star, and other planets can be noted in the present 
pantheon, although among the Sen of howe 
California the sun and moon find a place amono 
the gods, and among the Tarahumare there is a 
‘father-sun’ and ‘mother-moon.’ Among tne 
present-day Mayas the sun and moon are servants 
of the gods. 
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■Worship hy means of prayer, divination, and 
sacrifice takes many dilferent forms. Human 
sacrifice has been abolished, although there are 
a few sporadic cases where it has been reported 
within the last century. Blood sacrifice is not 
uncommon among people of this class, the ear and 
other parts of the body being cut with a stone 
knife, and the blood allowed to drop upon the idols. 
Offerings of food and drink now form the main 
portion of the religions practices of the population, 
although burning of copal or other incense to the 
gods is also very common. Compulsory intoxication 
— a common feature of the ancient religion — is still 
carried out by means of pulque of the Mexicans, 
the hikuli of the Huichols, the tcsvino of the 
Tarahumare, and the halche of the Lacandones. 
Divination is practised in many forms, and among 
many peoples there is a class of soothsayers who 
look into the future by means of the movements 
of sacrificed animals, the smoke of the incense, the 
crystal, the image on the surface of a basin of 
water, and many other ways. The prayers of the 
Cora, collected and translated by Preuss {Die 
Nayarit-Expcdition), furnish an excellent criterion 
of the native point of view towards the gods and 
religion in general. The dances of the people are 
often held for magical purposes. Aniong the 
Tarahumare, e.g., the dance is a prayer, a petition 
for prosperity for the harvest, or for health and 
freedom from ill-fortune. 

The idea of renovation, the renewal of the incense- 
burners and the cleansing of the houses and of the 
places of worship at certain times of the year, is an 
ancient practice. Among the Lacandones, at the 
main ceremony of the year, when the firstfruits 
are offered, the entire collection of inccnse-bumers 
is renewed. The old ones are ‘ dead,’ and new ones 
are made to take their place. Priests no longer 
form a distinct class hy themselves in Mexico, but 
the head-man of the village or the head of the 
family now performs the priestly functions, and 
among some of the tribes the class of shamans still 
remains. It is claimed that one-fourth of the 


view, the ideas of the tribes of Sonora and 
Chihuahua are directly associated with those of 
the natives of the south-western portion of the 
United States ; the relirion of the Puebloan peoples 
and of the Navahos and Apaches shows a striking 
similarity to the religious ideas of the Huichols, 
the Cora, and other peoples of Northern Mexico. 
The rain and the importance of rain are the prime 
factors in the religion of aU these peoples. The 
symbolism of the Huichols centres in tlie pheno- 
mena of nature. In Central and Southern Mexico 
the religious ideas of the present native population 
show a great number of survivals of the ancient 
religion of the formerly highly cultured peoples 
belong'mg to the Nahua, the Maya, and kindred 
civilizations. 
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MICHAELMAS. — i. The origin of the festival 
and the Michael churches in Italy. — The Martiloge 
in Englysshc, translated by Richard Whytford of 
Syon monastery and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1526, records the Roman and Sarum 
tradition of the origin of the festival ; 

‘The xxix day ot September. In tlie mout ot gnrpnne the 
reuerend memory of eaynt Jlyohaell tl>e nrchnupell where a 
chirche of hym is cosecrote that is but of poore buyldj'nff yet 
notw'standyng It is adourned w* many creto vertues ‘ (Henry 
Bradshaw Society, iii. [1891] 163). 

The Sarum Missal in the calendar has : ‘ 3 kl. 
Oct. Michaelis archangeli,’ and in the text: 


Huichols (g.v.) of Northern Mexico are shamans; ‘ Michaelis archangeli ’ (Jllm. arf i/sim . . . Sarum, 
the name of the tribe signifies ‘the doctors or Burntisland, 1861-83, pp. 25“, 918). The calendar 
healers.’ It is they who have the power to look of the Westminster Missal of 1362-86 has : ‘ iii kl. 
into the future and who understand and interpret Oct. Sancti Michaelis archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw 
the will of the gods. Religious temples, so common Soc._i. [1891] p. xiii). The Missal of Robert of 
a feature of the pre-Colnmhian culture, no longer Jumi6ges, an English Service-Book written, prob- 
play a part in the religious life, though the ably at 'SVinebester, between the years 1008 and 
Lacandones still make pilgrimages to the ruined 10^, has in the Kalendari^im : ‘iii Kl. Oct. Sci. 
structures where they believe tlieir gods reside, Michnbelis archangeli.’ The rubric _ in the text 
carrying with them incense-burners and other reads; ‘iii Kal. Oct. Dodicatio Basilicae Sancti 
offerings. The religious practices are usually carried Michahelis Archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw Soc. xi. 
on either in the domestic habitations or in a bouse [1896] 17, 215). This agrees witli tlie title in the 
set apart for the purpose, this house being called Leofric Missal (A), a French MS of the first half 
topina, ‘the hou.se of all,’ among the Huichols. of the 10th cent. : ‘iii. Kal. Oct. Dedicatio basilicae 
Women aro usually excluded from these religious sancti Michahelis archangeli’ {Leofric Missal, ed. 
places, except at the termination of the worship, F. E. Warren, O.xford, 1883, p. 102). Tlie Kalen- 
when general feasting takes place, and the offer- darium of the Leofric Missal (B), a Glastonhniy 
ings, previously made to the gods, are consumed MS of the latter part of the 10th cent., has : ‘ iii. 
hy the worshippers. Perhaps the best example of Kl. Oct. Sci. Michahelis archangeli ’ {ib. p. 31). 
a people wlio have had no contact with Spanish The Leofric Missal (A) is a Gregorian Sacra- 
idcas are tlie Lacandones, who live in the State of mentary, and the title is based upon that in the 
Chiapas on a tributary of the Usumaciuta River, Codex Vaticanus (ii.) published by Mnratori ; ‘iii 
which fonns a portion of the boundary between Kalendas Octohris id est xxix Die niensis Septem- 
Mcxico and Guatemala. The early efforts of the hris. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti Angeli’ (L, A. 
Spanish to Christianize these people met with Mnratori, Liturgia Eomana Vclus, 'Venice, 1748, 
failure, and they have remained undisturbed for vol. ii. col. 125). This is evidence of the 9th 
three hundred years. The customs, and especially century. 

the religion, of this people are important as an aid The earlier Gelasian Sacramentaries carry the 
in understanding much of the life of the early evidence hack to the 7th century. The Vatican 
Maya tribes, and many of the ceremonies are hIS of the 7th or early 8th cent, has ‘ Orntiones in 
counterparts of those represented in the pre- Sancti Archangeli Michaelis.’ The Rbeinau MS 
Columbian MSS. and the S. Gall MS, of the 8th or early 9tb 

A geographical survey of the principal religions cent., have the title : ‘ Dedicatio Basilicae Anceli 
of the native Mexicans shows an interesting change Michaelis’ (H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacra- 
from north to south. From the religious point of mentary, Oxford, 1894, p. K)0). 
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The rubric in the Leonian Sacramentary throws 
still further light on the origin of the festival. It 
stands alone in assigning it to 30th Sept, and not 
29th Sept., bub it adds a note of locality which 
differs from that of the later Roman tradition ; 
‘Prid. Kal. Oct. BasUicae Angeli in Salaria’ 
(C. L. Pel toe, Sacramentariiim Leoniannm, Cam- 
bridge, 1896, p. 106). Feltoe refers to a 9th cent. 
MS at Padua, which reads : ‘ 29 Sept. Dedic. basU. 
S. angeli Michahelis via Salaria’ {ib. p. 203). 
Martin Rule, in his ‘Analytical Study of the 
Leonian Sacramentaiy ’ {JThSt ix. [1908] 515 ff., 
X. [1908] 54 ff.), traces the materials of this Verona 
MS of the 7th cent, to three collections made 
during the pontificates of Leo l. (440-461), Hilarus 
(461-468), and Simplicius (468-483). This carries 
the evidence of the rubric to the 5th century. 

_ The festival is, therefore, in its origin the dedica- 
tion festival of a church. The evidence is not 
confined to the liturgical books of the Roman rite. 
The early Mozarabic rite is represented in a MS of 
the 11th cent, at Paris (Bibl. Nat. nov. aeq. lat. 
2171). In a short treatise, Adnuntiationes Festi- 
vitalum, the festival is announced thus: ‘Ad- 
veniente diae il. festivitas erit dedicatio sancti 
Micahelis archangeli vel sociorum eius ’ (MS 2171, 
p. 25). And in the Martirum Legium, a calendar 
m the same MS under Sept. 29, is : ‘ iii. (Kal. 
Oct.) dedicatio sancti Micahelis arcangeli’ (G. 
Morin, ‘Liber Comicus,’ Anecdota Maredsolana, 

i. [1893] 392, 402). A contemporary MS from the 
same Spanish monastery of Silos in Old Castile 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 30851) has two hymns : ‘ in 
diem Sancti Micaeli Arcangeli,’ where reference is 
made to the ' socii.’ The first hymn has the line : 
‘ ut glorietur in deo cum consortes socios ’ ; and 
the second: ‘Urielo Gabrielo Rafaelo socius’ 
{Mozarabic Psalter, H. Bradshaw Soc. xxx. [1905] 
254, 256). The Ambrosian rite in the 12th cent, 
refers to the ‘ dedicatio in monte Gargano.’ The 
Kalendarmm has : ‘ iii. k. Oct. s. Michaelia in 
monte Gargano,’ and the ordo pro denariorwm, 
divisione : ‘ dedicatio s. Michaelis in monte Gar- 
gano ’ (Beroldus, ed. M. Magistretti, Milan, 1894, 
pp. 11, 17). 

i. T/ie Costello S Angelo at Borne. — Quentin has 
sifted the further evidence of the Martyrologies. 
The earliest entry is that of the Martyrology of 
Bede : ‘ iii. Kl. Oct. Dedicatio ecclesiae sancti 
angeli Michaelis.’ This is modified by the Mdcon 
MSS; ‘Romae, dedicatio basilicae sancti angeli’ ; 
by the Clermont MS : ‘ Romae, dedicatio basUicae 
sancti Mikaelis archangeli ’ ; and by the Bologna 
MS with the insertion of the words ‘miliaiio 
sexto’ between ‘Romae’ and ‘dedicatio.’ The 
earliest evidence supports that of the Leonian 
Sacramentary, and points to the dedication of a 
church at the sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria. 
The MSS of Toul and Remiremont read: ‘In 
Monte Gargano, dedicatio basilicae sancti Michaelis 
archangeli.’ This is the source of the entry in the 
Martyrology of Ado, archbishop of Vienne, c. 870 j 
but he adds ; 

‘Sed noa raulto post, Romae, venerahilia etiam Bonifatius 
pontilex ecolesiam sancti Jlichaelis nomine constructam dedi- 
cavit, in sumraitate circi, criptatim miro opere altipime 
porrcctam. Unde et isdem locus, in sumraitate sui continens 
ecclesiam, inter nubes situs vocatur ’ (Quentin, Les Marti/rologes 
historiquis, p. 601). 

The entry in the Martyrology of Ado is the most 
ancient testimony to the consecration of the tomb 
of Hadrian to St. Michael. A century later 
Liutprand of Cremona witnesses to this church on 
the top of the Castel S. Angelo : 

‘JIumtio vero ipsa . . . tantae altitudinis est, ut ecclesia 
quae in eius vertice videtur, in honore summi et caelcsns 
miliciao principis archangeli Michaelis fabricata, dicatur sancti 
Angeli ecclesia usque ad caelos ’ (ib. p. 561). 

Baronins also identified the Church of St. 
Michael ‘ inter nubes ’ with the Castle of S. 


Angelo, assi^ing its dedication to Boniface in 
(606) or Boniface IV. (607-614), in memory of the 
staying of the plague under Gregory the Great 
(C. Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum, Venice, 
1602, p. 544). 

ii. The church on the Via Salaria.— The dedica- 
tion festival of Sept. 29 would seem to have throe 
steps in historical progress. The earliest has re- 
ference to the church on the Via Salaria, the second 
to the Apulian church on Monte Gargano, the 
third to the church on the Castel S. Angelo. The 
sixth mile-stone on the Via Salaria is north of the 
site of Fidense, somewhere between Castel Giuhileo 
and Casale Marcigliano. The Casali Sette Bagni, 
which lies on the hill-side north of the little stream 
of the AUia, cannot be far from the old BasUica of 
St. Michael. The evidence from the Michael shrine 
near Spoleto, which was knorvn for its healing 
springs, may explain the origin of the dedication. 

iii. The church on Monte Gargano. — Monte 
Gargano juts out from the north end of Apuli.a 
into the Adriatic. The Michael shrine is on the 
Monte S. Angelo, about ten miles from Jlanfre- 
donia, the ancient Sipuntum. The dedication is 
assigned to the last years of the 5th century. 
Baronius refers to it under the year 493 {Annalcs 
Ecclesiastici, ed. Mainz, 1601-05, sub anno xliii.; 
cf. his Martyr. Bom., p. 261). The ‘Apparitio S. 
Mich. Ang.’ is kept on May 8. The Liber Ponti- 
ficalis of Anastasius Bibliotliecarius reads: ‘ Huins 
temporibus inventa est Ecclesia sancti Angeli in 
Monte Gargano’ {Liber Pont. ch. 50, S. Gelasius). 
It was a gi'eat centre of pilgrimage in the 10th 
century. Otto III. visited the sanetuary in 998. 
The fact rests on the credible witness of the Vita 
S. Bomualdi of Petrus Damianus (F. Gregorovius, 
Storia della cittd di Roma, Ital. ed., Venice, 1872- 
76, iii. 559). In the church was a spring of water 
which was held to be a cure for fever : 

* Esipsoautemsa.xo quo sacracontundituraodcs: adaqullonetn 
altaris dulcis et nimium lucida guttatim aqua dilabitur: qiiam 
incolae stillam vocant. Ad boo et vitreura vae . . . argentca 
pendet catena suspensum . . . denique nonnulli post long.i3 
febrium Sammas hao austa stilla celebri confesUra refrigcrio 
potiuntur salutis’ (B. Mombritius, Sanctuarium, ed. duo 
Monachi Solesmenseg, Paris, IDIO, i. 391). 

iv. The Michael sanctuary in Umbria, — The 
Antonine Itinerary thus notes two stations on tlie 
way from Rome to Milan by the Via Flamiuia: 
‘ civitas spolitio . . . mil. vii : mutatio Sacraria . . . 
mil. viii.’ This ‘mutatio’ is placed at Le Vene, 
near Spoleto {Itin. Ant. Aug., ed. G. Parthey and 
M. Finder, Berlin, 1848, pp. 288, 378). 'Wessehng 
rejects the theory of P. Cluver that this referred 
to a sanctuary of Jupiter Clitumnus, and accepts 
that of L. Holstein that there was p. Christian 
sanctuary on this site when the Itinerary was 
written (P. Wesseling, Vet, Bom. Itincrarin, Am- 
sterdam, 1735, p. 613). H. Leclercq states delinipiy 
that the sanctuary cannot have been dedicated to 
the ‘ God of Angels’ before the epoch of Theodosius, 
or at the latest before the beginning of the 5th 
century. The inscriptions of the Tempio di ClUunno 
belong to this date. The inscription over the 
central door reads : ‘ scs DEUS ANGELORU.M QUI 
FECIT Resurrectionem.’ Leclercq says : 

' Cet^didee, dontia premitre destination n’litaitpaschriStienne, 
et qui portait primitivement lo nom de sacrarium, ii a pu ec 
transformA et didiA au Dieu des anges qu’4 lApoque ue 
ThAodoso ■ (DA CL, art. ‘ Anges,’ p. 2147). 

And again, after examining the theory of a- 
Grisar that these buildings (i.e. the Tompip di 
Clitunno and the Church of S. Salvatore at bpolcl ) 
are works of a school of the 12th cent., he co 
eludes : 

•Nous pensong done, Jusqu’ii nouvello 
contrairement 4 Topinion do Luc Holgtem, ^ 

Clitunno a eu une destination primitivement , j,, 

de ces sacraria qui bordaient en assez grand 0 °'"“ 
aitunne pour avoir fait donner lo nom de Sacraria a „ 
d’^tape sicud entre SpoI^;te et Trevi (tb. p. 
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TIic consecration of the healing water of the 
Clitumnus to the God of Angels suggests a similar 
origin for the basilica on the Via Salaria, and may 
peniaps lie behind the dedication on MonteGargano. 
The early Christian association of angelic agency 
with healing springs is recognized in Jn 5*. Leclercq 
states that there is evidence of the prevalence of 
the cult of angels in Umbria from the first half of 
the 5th century. The Church of S. Salvatore out- 
side the walls of Spoleto is on the site of a small 
church originally dedicated to St. Michael in 429. 
There is another in the parish of Mandorleto near 
Perugia, of the same epoch, called in the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ basilicam sanctomm angelorum ’ (li. p. 
2148). 

2. The Michael churches in the East. — i. St. 
Michael of Khonai . — The Church of St. Michael 
the Archistrategos was the centre of the angel cult 
of Asia. 'When the hill-station of Khonai took the 
place of Colossae in the 7th cent., the Church 
of Colossaj became knoMTi as the Church of 
St. Michael of Khonai. The legend tells that St. 
Michael had saved the people of the Lycus valley 
from inundation by clearing the gorge outside 
Colossal. The miracle of Klionai in its present 
forms is of the 9th cent., but it rejireseuts the 
foundation legend of the great Church of Colossus. 
W. M. Ramsay has no doubt of the identity of the 
Church of St. Michael of Khonai with the Church 
of Colossal. The raid of the Turks in 1189 swept 
along the Lycus valley. Khonai on the hill-side 
esciiped them, but the threshing-floors along the 
valley were destroyed, and the great church was 
burnt (Nicetas Choniates, Annalcs de Isaaco 
Angelo, bk. ii. oh. 2 [Hist. Byzant., Venice, 1729, 
xii. 210]). The legend also e.vplains the origin of a 
siiring of sweet water on the north of the city 
(iiamsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, \. 
214 IF.). St, Michael of Khonai in the later Christ- 
ian legend takes the jrface of the Zeus of Colossse 
of pagan tradition. The power associated with 
Zeus was in the Christian period attributed to St. 
Michael. Ramsay sums up the importance of the 
legend in its bearing on early Christian history : 

‘ The worship of angels was strong in Phrygia. Paul warned 
the Colossians against it in the Ilrst century (Col. ii. 18). Tiie 
Council held at Laodieeia on the Lycus, about a.d. 803, stigma- 
tised it ns idolatrous (Cone. Laod. Can. 35). Theodoret, about 
420-60 A.D., mentions that this disease long continued to infect 
Phrygia and Pisidia (Interpr. Ep. Col. ii. 10). But tliat which 
was once counted idohatry, was afterwards reckoned os piety’ 
iChuTch in the Roman Umpire, London, 1893, p. 477). 

ii. Asia . — ^Michael the Archangel was honoured 
throughout Asia. His name is preserved in Mik- 
hayil near Prymnessos, in Mikhalitch on the 
Saugarios, and in other city names (Ramsay, 
Phrygia, i. 31 f.). He is connected with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Isaura, and is asso- 
ciated with the cities of Akroinos-Nicopolis and 
Gordium-Eudokias. Sozomen speaks of the cures 
wrought at the Michaeleion, a shrine built by 
Constantine on the north shore of the Bosphorus 
(HE ii. 3). Its ancient name was Hestia;, and was 
traditionally associated with a temple built by the 
Argonauts (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. [Hist. Byzant. 
vii. 96] ; Rams,ay, Church in Bom. Einp., p. 477,n.). 
It w.os 35 stadia from Constantinople, and is now 
represented by Amautkoi. 

Procojiius describes the rebuilding of this basilica 
by Constantine, and the building of another under 
the dedication of St. Michael at Proochthous on 
the Asiatic shore (Procopius, dc jEdificiis, i. S). 
He built another on the Asiatic coast at Mokadion 
(il>. i. 9). Procopius also mentions the Michael 
churches erected by Justinian at Antioch (id. ii. 
Ill) and at the healing springs of Pythia in 
Bithynia, with a house ot rest for the sick (id. iv. 
8), while at Perga in Paraphylia stood a ptoclieion 
of St. Michael (id. v. 9). 


iii. Constantinople . — ^There are important refer- 
ences to the Michael churches of Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood in the imperinm Orientale 
of Anselmo Banduri (Hist. Byzant., xxiii. and 
xxiv.) and in the Co7ista?tfinopolis Christiana 
of C. D. du Cange (Hist. Byzant. xxii.). The 
latter gives a li-st of fifteen churches (Const. 
Christ, iv. 3) in the city and five monasteries in 
the suburbs (id. iv. 15). The chief festival of St. 
Michael in the Eastern Church is kept on Nov. 8. 

iv. Alexandria . — The Annals of Eutj’chius of 
Alexandria (t 940) have a legend connected with a 
Michael church in Alexandria. It was on the site 
of a temple of Saturn, in which had been an image 
of brass named Michael. The image was broken 
up, and the pagan festival was transferred to St. 
hlichael (R. Sinker, DC A, p. 1179). 

3, The Michael churches in the West. — In Italy 
and the East, headland, hill-top, and spring sanctu- 
aries now dedicated to St. Michael were formerly 
sacred sites of earlier religions. The associations 
rest frequently on folk-lore ; the testimonv is that 
of legend and tradition or place-name. T^he same 
associations are to be expected in the "West. In 
some cases the legend may be traced ; in others it 
may linger in folk-lore, and can be looked for only 
in local tradition. But, given an ancient dedica- 
tion to St. Michael and a site associated with a 
headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of 
early origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre- 
Christian sanctuary. 

i. Headland and coast churches . — On the French 
coast are St. Michel near the mouth of the Loire, 
St. Michel on the Pointe du Raz in Brittany, St. 
Michel en Grfcve to the south of Laniiion, the lie 
St. Michel near the Cap de Frehel, and, best-knou-n 
of all, Mont St. Michel. The legend associated 
with hlont St. Michel suggests the tradition of an 
ancient sanctuary of Celtic heathendom. The 
giant slain by Arthur on the site is said to have 
come from Spain, the Hades of Celtic mythology 
(Rh^s, Celtic Heathendom, p. 90 f.). He is said to 
have ravished Elen, who is equated with a goddess 
of Welsh mythology (t6. p. 161). Thus, by the 
overthrow of a giant by the champion of (Christen- 
dom, tlie Celtic sanctuary becomes the sanctuary 
of St. Michael. 

Among the coast and headland chnrches in 
England are St. Michael’s Mount, the church of 
Lyme Regis, and that of Bere near Seaton, all of 
ancient origin. There are also St. Michael near 
the mouth of the Camel opposite Padstow, St. 
Michael, Mawnan, overlooking Falmouth Baj’, and 
St. Michael-Caer-haye.s. On the west coast there 
is a Michael church at Workington in Cumberland ; 
on the east coast, Garton in the East Riding, 
Sidestrand and Ormesby St. Michael, in Norfolk ; 
on the south coast, Newhaven in Sussex and East 
Teignmouth, Devon. With a few exceptions the 
majority are in Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, where 
the old lore lingered longest. 

ii. Hill-top churches . — These are to be found 
throughout the West, sometimes as hermitage 
chapels, sometimes as town and idllage churches. 
St. Michel is the central church of Limoges, tlie 
Augustoritum or metropolis of the I^aimovices. St. 
Michel is also the central church of Castclnaudary 
on the old road between Carcassonne and Toulouse. 
These sites are frequently the high-places conse- 

! crated to early religious rites. Tlie church of 
Penkridge in Staflordshiro is dedicated to St, 
hlichacl. Penloidge is the Celtic site of the 
ancient city of Pennocrucium, ‘ a place-name which 
bears evidence to the worship of the heathen pod 
in the centre of ancient Brit.ain’ (Rhy.s, Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 202 f.). It is the Brj'thomc equiva- 
lent of the Irish Cenn Cruach, ‘tlie Chief of tiie 
Mound,’ who bowed before the staff of St. Patrick 
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Penkridge was formerly the sanctuary of the Celtic 
Zeus. 

A Michael church may often witness to some 
pre-historic centre of religious worship. 

The story of a hull is associated with the 
foundation-legend of the Church of St. Michael ‘ in 
Monte Gargano.’ The legend rests on a ‘ libellus’ 
which was kept in the church. Garganus, a rich 
citizen of Sipuntum, missed his bull from the herd : 

‘Quem dominua oollecta servorum multitudine per devia 
queque requirens, inrenit tandem in rertice montis (oribus 
cuiusdam asistore speluncae. Itaque promotua cur aolivagus 
incederet; statira corripit ira motua aroum, el appetit iilnm 
sagita tosaicata que venti flamine retorta : eum a quo iacta eat 
mox versa percueait’ (ilombritiua, Sancluarium, i. 390; ct. 
Hereford Breviary in Chapter Library, V/orcester, 16th cent., 
ap. H. Bradshaw Soc. xl. [1911] 339). 

The sanctity of the bull-shrine is here vindicated. 
The terror is averted by the dedication of the site 
to St. Michael. 

The life of St. Francis of Assisi alludes to the 
forty days’ fast in honour of St. Michael. It was 
kept ‘ad heremum Alvemae.’ It was on the 
occasion of one of these fasts that the birds 
gathered round his cell. They are called his 
‘sorores aviculae’ (Mombritius, Sanct. i. 512). 
The vision of the stigmata is assigned to the same 
sanetuary. 

•Biennio itaque antequam epiritum rederet caelo . . . per- 
ductua eat in moutem excelsum aeoraum ; oui nomen Aivernae. 
Cum igitur iuxta solitum morem qiiadragesairaam ibidem ad 
honorem archangeli llichaelis ieiunare coepisset . . . coepit 
immiasionum cumulatiua dona sentire ’ (ib. 1. 624). 

iii. The spring churches. — The dedication of wells 
and springs to St. Michael may be noted in the 
Michael churches of Askerswell, at the head of the 
Asker Valley in Dorset, at Barwell in Lincolnshire, 
and at Houghton-le-Spring in Durham. In Portugal 
near Leiria on the Monte de Sdo Miguel a warm 
and a cold spring issue close together from the 
Olhos de Sao Pedro. 

There ia a remarkable example of a Michael church in associa- 
tion with a spring at Llanmihangel near Llantwit 3Iaior in 
Qlamorganshire. The church is in a dell, and just outside the 
N.W. comer of its churchyard is a spring. The spring-head is 
ornamented with the bust of a woman, and the water used to 
issue from the breasts. It ia now (April 1916) nearly filled up 
with mud. 

iv. The Llanfihangel churches in Wales. — It has 

been noted by W. L. Sevan {Dioc. Rist. of St. 
David^s, London, 1888, p. 36, ap. Willis Bund, The 
Celtic Church of Wales, p. 336) that the Michael 
churches in the diocese of St. David’s, to the 
number of forty-five, with one exception, are in 
the country districts. It has been suggested by 
Willis Bund {p. 336) that they mark a second stage 
in the spread of Christianity in Wales : i 

‘The group of Michael churches would therefore represent j 
the villages of the lay tribe that had become Christian, but : 
which still belonged to the lay tribe, and so could not be called 
by the name of the Saint, or the tribe of the Saint, or of his 
family. They thus form a group which marks the spread of 
Christianity. . . . The term selected was one that would cele- 
brate the victory of the cross over the Pagan ’ {ib. p. 338). 

The Michael churches of Anglesey bear out this 
suggestion. There are four of them ; and they are 
aU in the near neighbourhood of sites of great 
antiquity, associated with the legend and myth of 
Wales. Llanfihangel-ty’n Sylwg, on the coast 
north-xvest of Beaumaris, is within the pre-historic 
site of Bivrdd Arthur, Llanfihangel 'Tre’r Beirdd 
derives its name from the ancient Cameddau Tre’r 
Beirdd. It lies to the east of Llanerclwmedd. _ Llan- 
fihangel-yn-Nhowym, south-east of Valley, is near 
the siteof Cser -Ellen. Llanfihangel Esceifiog is par- 
ochially connected with the old site of Plas Benv. 
This association of the Michael churches of Angle- 
sey, taken together with the evidence of the 
churches in Italy and the East, can hardly be 
accidental. It would seem to support the evidence 
that the Michael churches occupy the shrines and 
sites of Celtic heathendom. 

V. The Michael churchyards. — ^The churchyard of 


St. Michael’s at Lichfield is referred to in the MS 
Historia Ecclesim Lichfeldcnsis in the Cathedral 
Library at Lichfield. It was a venerated site even 
in the time of St. Augustine : 

‘Corporibus occisorum Bepeiliendia insolitao magnihidinis 
coemeterium quod fano Divi Michaelis adiacet, f ertur inserviisse • 
quod ferunt Augustino, qui Anglorum Apostolus dicitur, cuia 
illas insulae partes iuviserat, religione venerabilo fuisse’ (313 
Hist. Eccl. Lichf., ap. H. E. Savage, The Chureh heritaqe ul 
Lichfield, Lichfield, 1914, p. 14). 


A note ‘ de Cemeteriis ’ in the same MS speaks 
of certain national burial-places in the early a^es 
of the Church ; ° 

* In primordiis nascentis Ecolesiae Anglieanae ceraeteria erant 
rara, pauca sed amplissima et spaciosa; ut cemeterium Avelloniae 
sanctum in quo Eex Arthurius sepultus est ; cemeterium Doro- 
verni Cantiorum ; Eboraci Brigantiura ; Lindisferne ; ntque 
adco cemeterium Divo Michael! sacrum Lichefeldiao ab Augus- 
tine Anglorum Apostolo, ut fama est, consecratum ’ (ii>. p. 14). 


There is a passage in Bede which probably refers 
to a similar burial-place in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham : 

‘ Est mansio quaedam secretior, neraore raro et v.allo ciroum- 
data, non longe ab Hagustaldensi ecclesin . . . habens clymet- 
crium sancti 3Iichaheli3 archangeli, in qua vir Dei saepius, . . . 
manere cum paucis, atque orationibus ac lectioni quietus operam 
dare consueverat ' {HE v. 2). 


The Church of St. Michel at Bordeau.x is on the 


site of an ancient cemetery, the soil of which has 
the property of preserving the bodies. 

vi. The Angel Victor in Ireland . — Tlie Genair 
Patraicc, the hymn of St. Fiacc in honour of St. 
Patrick, has tivo references to St. Michael under 
the name of Victor. In v. 4 it is by his command 
that Patrick went across the seas : 


‘ Asbert Victor fri gniad 
Mil con tessed for tonna, ’ 

•Said Victor to Jlilchu’s bondsman, that he should go over 
the waves’ {Irish Liber Hymnorum, H. Bradshaw Soo. xiii. 
[1898] 98, xiv. [1898] 32). 

In 1. 47_, an angel sends Patrick to Victor, who 
stopped him from going to Armagh at his death : 

• Dofaith fa-des co Victor, 
ba he ar • id • ra • lastar,’ 

‘ He sent him south to Victor : it was he [Victor] that stopped 
him ’ (tj. xiii. 102, .xiv. 34). 

The gloss on v. 4 reads : 

‘Victor, i. angel communis Scotticaegentissein : quia Michael 
ongelus Ebreicae gentis, ita Victor Scottorum ’ {ib. xiii. 98). 

The translation of the Irish gloss on y. 46 reads: 

'i.e. tomeet him, to summon him to go to Victor, Ho was 
his soui-friend, and he is the common angel of the Gaels [aingel 
coitcend na uGoedel] ; sicut est Michel ludeorum ita Victor 
Scotorum ’ {ib. xiii. 103, xiv. 184). 

The hymn seems based on notes written by 
Muirchu Maccu Mactheni in the 7th cent, and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. The hymn 
belongs to the 8th century {ib. xiv. 176). 
name Victor may he traceable to the inlatio of the 
Mozarabic Missal for Michaelmas ; , . 

‘E celo missus: iniquum hostem perimens gubmittet m 
inferno: et ipse victor exultans victon plaudet: a quo victor 
manebit’ {ilissale ilixtum dictum Mazarabu, ed. A. Lesley, 
Borne, 1765, p. 392). _ . 

It is a point of affinity betiveen the liturgical 
uses of Ireland and Spain. _ 

But the name Mioliael is not sunk m the title 
Victor. J. H. Bernard, in his note on the Hyron y 
St. Colman Mac Murchon in honour of St, Michael, 


•^t. Michael was very popular in Ireland. In the Se“nd 
Vision of Adamnan we read in section 19 : “the three host t 
that were taken on behalf of the Lord for wardinj? ou c y 
disease from the Irish — are Peter the Apostle, and 
Virgin, and 3IichaeI the Archangel." There are a large numoer 
of fragmentary Irish poems in praise of St. llichael 
script collection of the Koyal Irish Arademy. ®er 
churches dedicated to him in “any localities ; the place-name 
TempU-ilichael stUl exists in 8 or 7 counties’ (U. Brausuaw 
Soc. xiv. 133). , , , 

4 . The Michaelmas goose,— There is an oia 
saying: ‘If you eat goose on Michaelraas-day 
you will never want money all the yew roun 
(Hone, Every-Day Book, i. 1339). In Hereford- 
shire in 1470, • one goose fit for tlie lord s dinner on 
the feast of St. Michael the archangel was due a* 
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part of service or rent for land {ib. ). G. Gascoi^e, 
in his poems published in 1575, alludes to a similar 
custom : 

• At Christtnasse a capon, 

At Miohaelmasse a goose, 

And somewhat else at New-yeres tide, 

For fearo their lease flio loose ' (ib.). 

Such customs lie deep in the folk-lore and re- 
ligious ideas of a people. Geese have sacred as- 
sociations. They saved Kome (‘ anseres non fefel- 
lere : quibns sacris Junoni’ [Livy, v. 47]). The 
poose-pond, or ‘ fuente de las ocas,’ is still preserved 
in the cloister court of the cathedral of Barcelona. 
The cathedral is built on the site of a Eoman 
temple — a temple ascribed to Hercules. Some 
columns in an adjoining street still witness to the 
antiquity of the site. There were sacred geese 
in the Greek temples {ERE i. 518). Geese were 
tabu to the ancient Britons (‘ leporem et gallinam 
et anserem gustare fas non putant’ [Ctes. da Bell. 
Gall. V. 12]). They also have a place in the story of 
St. W erburga (' in W edune mansione, quod est iuxta 
Hamptoniam . . . infinita aucarum silvestrium ... 
multitudo' [ilTowa Lenenda Anglic, ed. C. Horst- 
mann, Oxford, 1901, u. 423]). The witness of East 
and West, the folk-lore and legend of Britain, 
alike point to the sacred associations of the Michael- 
mas goose. This established Michaelmas custom 
rests, together with the sites of so many of our 
Michael churches, on a foundation of primitive 
religion, and in Britain they are no less sacred 
to Christianity for thus keeping alive the deep- 
rooted religious convictions of Celtic heathendom. 

S. The liturgical meaning of the festival; 
St. Michael and All Angels. — ^The festival of 
Michaelmas is specially in honour of St. Michael, 
hut the words of the ojjicnim or iniroit to the mass 
in all Western uses are; ‘Benedicite Dorainum 
onines angeli.’ The festival thus includes All 
Angola. The English Prayer-Book entitles the 
festival ‘ St. Michael and All Angels.’ The Col- 
hertine Breviary of c. 1675 (H. Bradshaw Soo. xliii. 
[1912] p. xxxvi) agrees in this title ; ‘ S. Michaelis 
et omnium Angelorum.’ The Dedication of the 
Great Hall of the Baths of Diocletian in 1564 under 
the title S. Maria degli Angeli shows the same 
intention. 

The Collect ‘Dens, qui miro ordine’ — ‘the 
services of Angela and men in a wonderful order ’ — 
Ls common to all the uses. Its subject is the 
ministry of angels. The gospel, offertorium, and 
postcommunio are also common to all. The Gospel 
— ‘Quisputas maior’ — refers to the guardianship 
of the angels, the Offertory — ‘ Stetit Angelus ’ — to 
the incense of prayer, the Postcommunio — ‘ Beati 
Archangeli tui Michaelis’ — to the intercession of 
St. Michael. The Epistle common to the Roman 
and Sanim and most of the Western uses — ‘ signi- 
ficavitDeus miae oportet fieri cito ’ — commemorates 
the Angel of the Apocalypse (H. Bradshaiv Soc. 
xii. [1897] 1595). 

The Epistle in the English Prayer-Book, ‘ There 
was war in heaven,’ represents a different strain of 
liturgical tradition, and celebrates the victory of 
St. Michael over the dragon, ‘ that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world.’ The Westminster Missal of c. 1375 
has this Epistle ns a First Lection, followed by the 
usual Epistle, * Significavit Dens.’ It is a rare 
instance of two propheticallessons before the gospel, 
which of itself shows the influence of Gallican use. 
This inference is strengthened by its use as the 
First Lection in theMozarahicil/issafe (cd, 

Lesley, p. 389). It also appears as a Matins lesson 
in the htilan Breviary {Breviarium Amhrosianum, 
Milan, 1896, Pars Aestiva, ii. Prop, de Tempore, 
p. 403). Wickham Legg traces it in the Missals 
of Durham, Abingdon, and Sherborne among old 
Englisli uses; and in that of Kouen of 1499 and 


the Cistercian Missal of 1627 (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii. 1595). 

The English Epistle is inspired by the thought 
of the triumph of Cliristianity over heathenism, 
and belongs to the same cycle of ideas as the 
Angel Victor in Ireland. 

Literatcke. — DACL-, Henry Bradshaw Society; DCA; F. 
Amold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications, London, ISM ; 
W. Hone, Every-Day Book, do. fS30; H. Quentin, Les 
itartyrologes historiques, Paris, 1903 ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities 
and Bishopries o/ Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97 ; J. Rhys, Celtic 
Heathendom^, London, 189S ; J. W. Willis Bund, The Celtic 
Church in H'afM, do. 1897. THOMAS BaEKS. 

MICIUS. — ' Micius ’ is the latinized form of the 
words otherwise transliterated Mih Tsze, or Mo 
Tsze, meaning ‘ the pliilosopher Mih.’ His personal 
name ivas Teih (or Ti). He was a native of the 
State of Sung, and is regarded by some ns a 
younger contemporary of Confucius (E. Faber, 
E. H. Parker), and by others as ‘ very little 
anterior to Mencius ’ (J. Legge). His opinions are 

reserved in 71 chapters arranged in 15 books ; 

ut 18 of the chapters, in some cases along with 
their very titles, have been lost. Faber speaks of 
him os an ancient Chinese socialist, and Parker 
colls him ‘ a Quixotic Diogenes,’ head of ‘ the 
school of simplicity, socialism, and universal love ’ 
(China and Religion, London, 1905, p. 67). It is 
this doctrine of universal love by which he is best 
known, largely because of the criticism of it by 
Mencius (q.v.). All social disorders in the empire, 
and between persons, families, or States, spring 
from selfisliness, and would be impossible if men 
loved the persons, families, and States of others as 
they love what belongs to themselves. Such uni- 
versal love may be aiflicult ; but, if men can be 
induced to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
pleasing their sovereign, how much less difficult 
should they find it to practise universal love, 
which, moreover, would be responded to by love. 
Others would follow if only rulers would lead the 
way by administering their government on this 
principle, taking pleasure in it, stimulating men 
to it by rewards and praise, and aweing tliem from 
opposition to it by punishment and fines. Micius 
adduces the ancient kings ns examples, for equally 
MUth Confucius ho builds on the ancient books. 
What gives rise to hate and all its evils is the 
principle of making distinctions. In spite of the 
brevity of life and the selfish desire to make the 
most of it for oneself, each man should be for the 
other as for himself. There is no one who would 
not prefer as his friend or his sovereign one who 
practises universal love rather than one who acts 
on the opposite principle. To the objection that 
universal Jove is injurious to filial piety Micius 
replies that the filial son is one who wishes to 
secure the happiness of his parents by inducing 
men to love and benefit them, and that to love and 
benefit the parents of others is precisely to secure 
for one’s own the same treatment in return (bk. 
iv.). It is here that Mencius joins issue with the 
Mihist I Tsze. Taking klicius’s doctrine as in- 
culcating equal love to all, he argues from the 
actual facts of human nature, pointing out that 
a man’s affection for his brother’s child is not 
merely the same as his affection for the child of his 
neighbour, and that man is related in a special 
way to his own parents, heaven having made man 
to have this one root (Mencius, bk. lii. pt. i. ch. 5, 
pt. ii. ch. 9). Legge admits that Micius appears 
I to lose sight of the other sentiments of tlie human 
I mind in his exclusive contemplation of the power 
j of love, but denies that Micius taught equal love 
i to alL It is true that Ave do not find in Micius the 
hraso ‘Avithout difiercnce of degree,’ used by 
Tsze, though it may be held that I Tsze r(mrc- 
sents the logic of his master’s doctrine. I Tsze 
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also exposed himself to hlencius’s criticism by his 
exaggeration of his master’s teaching on simplicity 
in funeral rites (Mencius, bk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5). 
Micius did no more than discourage extravagance 
on utilitarian grounds, as being of no profit to men 
or gods, while he allowed all that was necessary 
for a decent interment (Micius, bk. v. ch. 25). 
Among other points worthy of notice are these. 
In bk. iii., on the value of uniformity, Micius 
Jiolds that men originally were hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens, each having liis o^vn view of right, and 
that order is based on submissive acceptance of 
the judgment of the supreme ruler, whose judg- 
ment, however, must conform to heaven if heaven- 
sent punishments are to be avoided. Hence the 
piety of the ancient kings, hlicius is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of spiritual beings, the 
instruments of heaven’s righteous administration, 
and so far affirms the necessity of religious belief 
for social stability (bk. viii.). Of two chapters 
criticizing the Confucian school one survives, 
though Chinese editors are inclined to deny this 
reference of his remarks. On the whole Micius 
deserves Legge’s praise of him as ‘an original 
thinker,’ who exercised a bolder judgment on 
things than Confucius or any of his followers. 

LiTHttATCRE. — ^J. Legge, Chinese Classics, London, 1887-76, 
ii. Prolegomena ; E. Faber, Die Grundgedanken des alien 
chinesischen Socialismus, Elberfeld, 1877. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

MICMACS.— See Algonquins (Eastern). 

MIDRASH AND MIDRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE. — The term midrash (from the root darash, 
‘to seek,’ ‘inquire’) signifies ‘research,’ ‘inquiry,’ 
‘study.’ Applied by the Chronicler to historical 
■writings of didactic import,^ as the Midrash of the 
Prophet Iddo (2 Ch 13-^) and the Midrash of the 
book of Kings (2 Ch 24'*’), it assumed later, with 
the advent of the s6f‘rim, or scribes, upon the stage 
of Jewish history, the connotation of free exposi- 
tion or exegesis of Scripture, eventually becoming 
a general term for pure theoretic study as opposed 
to a practical pursuit of knowledge.* From the 
latter usage the Jewish academy received its name 
beth ham-midrash, ‘house of study.’ In a nar- 
rower sense, midrash is employed to mean any 
specific exposition of a Scriptural passage differing 
essentially from the p‘shut, tlie literal meaning 
(the plural form in such case being midrdshCth), 
and the name is then transferred to a collection of 
such free expositions, known collectively as mid- 
rdshim, Midrashic works.* 

The intellectual acti'vity of the Rabbis ■with re- 
gard to this free exposition of the Bible was de- 
veloped along two distinct lines, the Hdlakh.ah and 
the Haggadah, and a few brief remarks on the 
b.osic diilerences between these two currents of 
Rabbinic thought, flowing in parallel streams, are 
of paramount importance. Reduced to their bare 
etyinology, the terms signify : hUluJchdh, ‘ way of 
acting,’ ‘habit,’ ‘rule of conduct’ ; haggudah (also 
known in its Aramaic form ’aggadah or ’agcidd), 

‘ narrative,’ ‘ e.xplanation.’ * The Hfllakhah confines 
itself to the legalistic aspect of the Scriptures ; the 
Haggadah to tlieir moralizing and editing aspect. 
From the Rabbinic standpoint, the Bible is a micro- 
cosm in which is reflected every move and event of 
the great universe. One teacher comments : ‘ Turn 
it, and again turn it; for the all is therein, and 

1 CI. S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the OT3, 
Edinburgh, 1913, p. 629. 

- e.g., K,ibbrin Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, adds : ‘Not the 
midrash (pure theoretic study) is the groundwork, but the deed * 
(Savings of the JeiHsh Fathers, ed. 0. TaylorS, Cambridge, 1S97, 
p. 5, Ileb. text). 

3 Cf. W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jildischen 
Traditionsliteratur, Leipzig, 1S09-1905, i. 103. 

^ Bacher (JQR iv. (1892] 100-429) derives tliis word from the 
formula maggid she, * 11)0 text explains that,’ in use in the 
earliest Midrashic works. 


thy all is therein’ {Sarjings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p. 98). It requires only the light of a great thinker 
to_ extract from its compact pages all this esoteric 
■wisdom ; like a hammer which strikes the inherent 
sparks from the rock, it is possible to unravel all 
the secrets which lie beneath the surface of tlie 
cold letter of the text (Sanh. 34a), The Hitlakhah 
takes up this work of rekindling the mystic spark 
of knowledge in the legal field ; in all other fields 
of human activity that task is undertaken by the 
Haggadah. The Hdlakhah relies, for its powers, 
mainly on the intellectual and logical faculties 
of man; the Haggadah on the imaginative and 
emotional faculties. The Halakhah strives to pre- 
serve the letter of the law by insisting on the 
observance of all the details m the ritual; the 
Haggadah, by a well-defined analysis of the relation 
of man to liis en^vironment, seeks to preserve its 
spirit.* 

Midrashic study, therefore, assumes a twofold 
aspect. On the one hand, it is concerned with the 
evolution of legalism — the Hdlakhah ; on the other, 
it centres about the problems of God, man, and the 
universe — the Haggadah. The origin of hlidroshio 
study is shrouded in the gloom of antiquity. The 
Rabbis themselves often assign Midrashic interpre- 
tations of Scripture to Biblical personages, out 
such statements are not to be taken literally. A 
noteworthy instance of this occurs in the Mlshna 
{Shekalim, vi. 6) : ‘ This is the midrash which Jehoi- 
ada, the high-priest, taught,’ etc. By such asser- 
tions the Rabbis probably meant to emphasize the 
continuity and binding force of the traditional law. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this free 
method of inquiry into Scripture was well estab- 
lished during the period of the early scribes, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, who took up the re- 
constructive work initiated by Ezra.* The author 
of Daniel uses Midrashic exegesis quite liberally in 
interpreting the words of Jeremiah (25“’’ 29’'’)_in 
his famous prophecy of the weeks (ch. 9). With 
the advent of the scribes Midrashic study becomes 
a permanent institution in the Je'wish intellectual 
world and passes through its process of evolution 
during the succeeding ages. Three historical 
periods are generally distinguished : (a) the period 
of the sd/ertm, or scribes, 400 B.C.-A.D. 10; (6) 
the period of the Tanndtm, the early Rabbinical 
authorities, A.D. 10-220; (c) the period of the 
Amdrdim, later Rabbinic authorities, A.D. 220-500. 
The historical side of the development of Midrasliic 
study lias been ably dealt ■with in the works of L. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage^ der Juden, 
Frankfort, 1892 ; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Misch- 
nam, Leipzig, 1859, and Introductio in Talmud 
Hierosolymitanum, Breslau, 1870 ; D. Hoffmann, 

‘ Zur Einleitung in die halachisohen Midrasclnm 
(Beilage des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin), 18^ I 
and especially in the works of W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strasshurg, 1903, Die 
der babylonischen Amoraer, do. 1878, ana Die 
Agada ker palastinischen Amoraer, do. 1S9--99. 
Only few traces remain of the Midrashic exegesis 
of the early scribes (cf. Mishndh SCidh, ! 
Mauser Shent, V. 10 f.). During the second period, 
the Tannaitic, Midrashic study must have de- 
veloped to grand proportions, as is evident from 
the fact that the various schools of Rabbis, be?>n- 
1 C(. I. H. Weiss, Zur Gesehichte der jildischen Tradition , 


Ina, 1904, iii. 220. . , . 

! The following passage is of interest as confirming this - 
n. Rabbi Levi says: ‘We have received this midrash from 
I men of the Great Synagogue. W’herever 
iression " and it came to pass.” the phrase generally P , 
amity* (Megilldh, 106). I’arallel passages on the authority 
a number of different teachers are found in l^rishUh Ri ’ 
i. 3; Wagikra Ralbd, xi. 7; Rath RabM, 1.7 vroam., LJ^ 
Ibii i. 1 prooem.; pestyid Rabbatht, 6. In these the pen^ 
the Babylonian Exile is assigned as the 
N. Krochmal, JWrrA iWebilkhi haz-7.emun-, l\ar*aw. Ib9». 
121 ). 
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mng vrith Hillel, laid down specific rules for exe- 
gesis to keep the_ study witliin definite bounds.* 
The period of the Am6ralm was most prolific in the 
field of Midrashic research, most of the collections, 
in fact, having their beginnings during that period. 

1. Halakhic Midrashim. — ^The legalistic exegesis 
of Scripture did not proceed in an unsystematic 
manner. Each school of Kabbis would hand over 
the results of its work to the next in the form of 
rules of legal hermeneutics which were derived 
from a collation of similarly worded passages in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, the school of Hillel, 
at the beginning of the first century of our era, 
left seven such rules, which, iu the school of Eabbi 
Ishmael, were later amplified into thirteen.® 
These are either based on some logical syllogism or 
of purely exegetical character. Thus the seven 
original rules laid down by the school of Hillel 
embrace the following: (1) the inference from 
minor and major (at the bottom of which is a 
fortiori reasoning) ; (2) the analogy of expressions ; 

(3) the generalization of one special provision ; 

(4) the generalization of two special provisions ; 
(6) the elfeot of general and particular terms ; (6) 
the analogy made from another passage ; (7) the 
explanation derived from the context.* 

ll'rom the school of Rabhi Ishmael a complete 
commentary on the legal portion of the Pentateuch 
was issued, the following parts of which have been 
preserved. 

(а) (Aramaic for ‘rule’ or ‘meas- 
ure ’), which is the earliest Eahbinic work extant, 
is a running commentary to the legal portions of 
Exodus. It begins with the injunction concerning 
the Paschal lamb in 12*®'-, and ends with the in- 
junction concerning the kindling of fires on the 
Sabbath (35*). A large portion of Haggadic material 
has also been added. In the M‘khUtd, as well as 
in all the other Halakhic Midrashim, the activity 
of the Kabbis in the legal field is analyzed; in 
the Mishna it is synthesized. The UPkhilta went 
through the hands of later redactors, whose work is 
still traceable. The editio princcps was Constanti- 
nople, 1516, and the two critical editions are 
Mechilfa , , , von I. H. Weiss (Vienna, 1865) and 
Meehilta de Bahhi IsmaU , , , von M. Friedmann 
(do. 1870).« 

(б) The existence of a commentary to Leviticus 
from the same school is posited by Hoffmann (‘Ein- 
leitung,’ pp. 72-76) from fragments preserved in 
various places in Kabbinic literature, 

(c) The Halakhic Midrash to Numbers from the 
same school is the Sifre to Numbers, forming a 
running commentary to 5-35** with omissions. The 
work is generally bound together with the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy, and both were, for a long time, con- 
sidered of similar origin. The latter work, how- 
ever, originated in the school of Rabbi Alfiba. 
The name Sifre probably means ‘ books.’ The first 
edition was printed in 'Venioe, 1545, and a critical 
edition was issued by M. Friedmann, Sifre dchi 
Bah (Vienna, 1864). 

(d) Fragments, from the same school, of a com- 
mentary to Deuteronomy were published by D. 
Hoffmann, in Juhclschrift zum sicbzigslen Gchnrts- 
tag des Dr. Israel Hildcshcimer, Berlin, 1890, 
pp. 1-32. 

Opposed to the methods pursued by the school of 
Rabin Ishmael was the more rigoristic school of 
Rabbi Alfiba. The latter, in expounding the law, 
followed a method known as ‘ extension and limita- 
tion’ (rihhdt ■u-niViit), introduced by his teacher, 
Nahum of Gimzo. According to this system, it 

I a. S. Horovlte. in JE vlii. 640. 

0 For these see JJS X. 611 f. 

s Ct. TiseUi, Sanhedrin, ch. 7 ; Abhtth of Rabbi Sathan, ch. 
B" ; end Sifrd, introductoiy ch. 

* Ct. J. Winter and A. Wfinsche, Pie jOdische Ziitteratur, 
rrtves, 1894, 1. 371-410 ; imd JE vill. 654 f. 

VOL. vin. — 40 


was necessary to consider the amplifying or limiting 
value of certain particles used in the Pentateuch 
when considering the legal question involved in the 
passage, in order to include the additions of tradi- 
tion or to exclude what it no longer sanctions. 
Thus the particles ‘even,’ ‘every,’ ‘also,’ ‘ivith’ 
were considered os amplifying, the particles ‘ but,’ 
‘ only,’ ‘ from ’ as limiting, the original law. Rabbi 
Akiba’s disoiples included the most distinguished 
teachers of the Law, such as Rabbi Me’ir, Judah 
ben 'Hfii, Simeon ben Y6hai, and Y6s6 bar Hiilafta. 
His disciple, Aquila, followed his methods of exe- 
gesis in his Greek version of the OT. From the 
school of Rabbi A^iba the following Halakhic 
Midrashim have been preserved : (i.) the il/'MWia 
of Rabbi Simeon ben 'YOhai on Exodus, contained 
in the MidrBsh hag-GudhOl, and published by D. 
Hoftmann (Meehilta de Babbi Simon b. Jochai, 
Frankfort a. M., 1905);* (ii.) the iSi/ra or T6rath 
Kdh&ntm, ‘ the Law- of the Priesthood,’ which is a 
most complete running Halakhic commentary to 
Leviticus, and was edited by Rabbi Hlyy** (middle 
of 2nd cent. ; cf. Hoflmann, ‘ Einleitung,’ p. 22) ; the 
editio princcps was Venice, 1546, and the standard 
edition is Sifra, Commentar zu Leviticus . . . nebst 
Erlduterung des B. Abraham ben David und 1. E. 
Weiss . . . herausgegeben von Jakob Schlossberg, 
Vienna, 1862 ; (iii.) the Sifre Ziiia, the Halakhic 
commentary to Numbers from the school of Rabbi 
Akiba, existing only in fragmentary form in various 
collections, foremost among which is the Yalkil( 
Shim‘'6ni, the editio princcps of which uses the 
expression Zulu, ' smaller,’ to distinguish this Mid- 
rash from the Sifre to Numbers mentioned above 
(cf. Hoflmann, ‘Hinleitung.’pp. 69-66); and(iv,)the 
Sifre to Deuteronomy, which is the legal comment- 
ary to this book issuing from the same school. It is 
usually bound with the Sifre to Numbers emanating 
from the school of Rabbi Ishmael (cf. above). 

These Midrashic collections are but small rem- 
nants of the great number of such works which 
the ravages of time have destroyed. They were 
compiled, for the most part, dunng the first tw-o 
centuries of our era. While their scope is prim- 
arily Halakhic, the Haggadic content in each 
instance forms no mean proportion, for the Rabbis 
felt themselves bound by no rigorous division-line 
in arranging their material. The later Mishna 
and Talmud are similar extensive collections which 
comprise the greatest efforts of the Rabbis in the 
realm of HillakhJih and HaggSdiih. 

To illustrate the methods of the Halakhic 
Midrash the following passage, in which the legal 
aspect of tort is discussed, will lie of interest : 

“‘Eye tor eye” [Ex 2171] means n nionoy4»mpcns.ilion. 
This, however, Is a mere assertion ; perhaps wo are actually to 

nnderstar ’. *■ • ■ . ' ' -ense. Bays Eabbi Elcaznt ; 

"Scriptui . 2471] the two Injunctions, 

‘ He that ’ ■ t pood : and he that killcth 

u man shall be put to death.' For what puipose Is this colla- 
tion? — in order to establish n like precedent for the laws of tort 
in the case of man and beast. Just as the damape Inflicted on 
n beast is punishable by a fine, bo the damape inflicted on a 
human beinp is punishable by a fine.” Robbi Ipaacadds: ‘‘In 
the case where one’s beast had repeatedly inflicted death on 
several human beinps. Scripture sncciflcally imposes a fine on 
the owner to escape a deserved death-penalty (Ex 2iwr.); in 
this cose, where the Scriptural penalty is only the lots of an 
eve, there is nil the more reason to believe that the text meant 
to allow o money compensation”’ (cf. il’khUia of Rabbi 
Ithmael, ilishpattm, 8). 

The binding force of the deciBions of the Rabbis 
with regard to their interpretations of the Mosaic 
law is clearly expre-ssed in the follotving : 

‘Concemlnp the authority of the words of the ecribes, 
Scripture says fDt *’ According^ to Uie tenor of the b'r 

Tvhich they shall teach thee." It docs not say which the Torah 

1 Cf. S. Bchechter, Hidrash Ucgpadol, Hob. preface. Cam* 
bridge, 1902; 1. Lewy, *Ein Wort uber die MechUta des It. 
Bimon/ Jahreibericht des jOdiseh-tfieohffischen Seimnari 
* yrancJcelfcAer StCflunff/ Breslau, 18S0; and L. Giniberg, In 
FesfschrCrt ni /. Levy's TOten Geburtstay, do. 1911, pp. 402- 
436. 
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shall teach thee, hut rather which they shall teach thee. . . . 
Furthermore, it enjoins, "Thou Shalt not turn aside from the 
sentence which they shall shew thee, to the right hand, nor to 
the left,” which means that thou shalt listen to their opinions 
in reference to what is right, it they tell thee that it is right, 
and in reference to what is left, if they tell thee that it is left ; 
and even if they were to tell thee concerning the right that it 
is left, and concerning the left that it is right, thou must yield 
to their opinion ’ {Shtr hash-Shlrim Rabbd, i. 2). 

2 . Haggadic Midrashim. — The Hagmdah is the 
expression of the philosophy of Jefvish life, and, as 
a result, had a wider appeal than the more abstruse 
Halakhah. With a keen appreciation of the 
consoling powers of the Haggadah, Kabhi Isaac 
informs us : 

‘ Generations before, when the penny had a freer circulation, 
there was a desire to listen to lectures on Mishnah and Talmud ; 
but to-day, however, when the penny is scarce, there is only a 
desire for Scripture and Haggadah ’ of Rav Kahana, 

BaMdesh Jiash-Sheltski). 

The Haggadic Midrashim are of two kinds : 
(1) exegetical, and (2) homiletic. The first form 
running commentaries to the text of the various 
books of the OT, and in this respect follow the 
method of the Halakhic Midrashim. They are, 
however, frequently introduced by several proems 
— opening remarks generally based on some text 
in the Hagiographa — ^which is rather a character- 
istic of the homiletic Midrashim. The latter are 
collections of homilies or sermons which were 
delivered during the Sabbath and festival services 
in the synagoOTes, and which were based on the 
ortion of the Taw read during such service. The 
omiletic Midrashim, therefore, differ essentially, 
in structure as well as in the treatment of their 
subject-matter, from all the other Midrashic works. 
They are regularly introduced by proems in which 
a passage from the Hagiographa or Prophets is 
explained and introduced into the context. 
Several homiletic works (notably the Tanhumd) 
also resort to a Halakhic exordium. The lesson 
of the day is then attached to the opening verses 
of the portion of the law read during the service, 
the text being often used merely as a basis for 
a lesson on morals quite fully developed. The 
homilies close, for the most part, with verses of 
encouragement, prophesying the redemption of 
Israel and the advent of the Messianic era. Two 
cycles of homiletic Midrashim are in existence; 
(a) those originating in the three-year-cycle of 
Scriptural Sabbath readings then in vogue in 
Palestine — the S‘dhdrtm cycle* — and (b) those 
based on the readings during the special Sabbaths 
in the Jeivish calendar (occurring before Purim 
and Passover) and on the festivals and fast-days 
— the F‘stk(d cycle. 

3 . Exegetical Midrashim.— Of these the oldest 
and most important is B‘resMth Rabbd, a Haggadic 
commentary to Genesis.^ It is the first in the 
collection knoivn as Midrdsh Rabbd, or Midrush 
Rabbdth, which comprises ten Midrashic works, 
one for each book of the Pentateuch, and one for 
each of the Five Scrolls (the books of Esther, 
Canticles, Buth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes). 
The works included in this collection are of a 
miscellaneous character, and their time of com- 
position extends from the 6 th to the 12 th cent. — 
the period in which the different Haggadic Midra- 
shlm were redacted. Of the Haggadic Midrashim 
B^esMth Rabbd is, no doubt, the oldest as well as 
the richest from the point of view of subject- 
matter. Like most of the Midrashim, it had its 
origin in Palestine, and was put into its final form 
no later than the 6 th century. Older authorities 
assign the work to Rabbi Hoshaiah, a Palestinian 
teacher of the 3rd cent, (with whose remarks the 
book opens), but he cannot be responsible for the 

1 Cf. J. Theodor, in Monatssehrifl /Ut Gesehiehte wid Wissen- 
d«t Judenthums, xxxiv. [18S5-87] 350. 

* For introductions to the various Midrashic works ct JS, 
under each title; Winter and Wunsche, u 411-001; and the 
introductions to the separate works. 


work in its present form. The historical and 
legendary content of Genesis furnishes ample 
material for Haggadic exposition. The ten 
Midrashic works forming the collection Ulidrdsh 
Rabba were printed for the first time in Venice, 
1545. The standard edition is that of Wilna! 
1878-87. The collection was translated into 
German by August Wiinsche in Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, eine Sammlung alter Midraschim, 
Leipzig, 1880-85, and L. Shapiro translated a part 
of B‘reshUh Rabbd into English (Midrash Rabba, 
New York, 1906). 

JEkhd Rabbdthi, a Haggadic commentary to 
Lamentations, is also a very early exegetical 
Midrash, and is included in the Midrdsh Rabbd. 
This work (as well as B^reshith Rabbd) is intro- 
duced by many elaborate proems followed by 
commentary to the text of Lamentations. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotes and legends of 
the pathetic events that transpired dunng the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A critical edition has 
been issued by S. Buber, Echa Rabbati, Wilna, 
1899. 

Shir hash-Shirim Rabbd is an exegetical Midrash 
to Canticles, included in the Midrdsh Rabbd. The 
entire work is an elaborate allegorical rendition of 
the relation between God and Israel implied in the 
dialogues between the shepherd and his bride. 

Ruth Rabbd (also included in the Midrdsh Rabbd) 
is an exegetical Midrash to Ruth, The book is 
introduced by a series of proems, and the conver- 
sion of Ruth furnishes many a beautiful lesson to 
the Rabbinical commentators. 

J^dheleth Rabbd (also included in the above 
collection) is an almost complete exegetical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. The author utilized 
much of the material found in the Talmud and in 
various earlier Midrashic works, and mentions 
several sources by name — a sign of the late origin 
of the Midrash. 

Finally, Ester Rabbd is an exegetical commen- 
tary on Esther included in the Midrdsh Rabbd. 
This is one of a number of extant Haggadic 
Midrashim to the book of Esther, very popular 
because of its use during the Purim festival. The 
others were published by S. Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buehe Esther, Wilna, 
1886, and Agadisehe Abhandlungen zum Bucks 
Esther, Cracow, 1897. 

Besides the above-mentioned Midrashim to the 
Five Scrolls, Buber published several other extant 
Midrashim to the books of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, in Midraseh Suta, 
Berlin, 1894. . . 

There are still extant several Haggadic Midra- 
shim dealing with the remaining books of Scripture. 
There can be no doubt that originally such exe- 
getical works existed on all the books, but they 
have been lost. Foremost among them is Mtdrdsn, 
T‘hilltm, a Haggadic commenta^ to the book of 
Psalms. It is also knoivn ns SliSher (fdbh, ‘Ho 
that seeketh good’ (Pr 11''^), which nre_ also the 
opening words of the book. This Midrash is 
especially rich in the rhetorical devices employed 
by the Haggadists — analogies, legends, 
maxims, etc. A critical edition was issued by 
Buber [Midraseh Tehillim, Wilna, 1891). A 
Midrash to the book of Samuel has, likewise, Men 
preserved, known as Midrdsh Sh'mti’el. 
collection of Haggadic comments on the Iwok, 
gleaned from various parts of Rabbinic literature. 
The first edition of the work was Constantinople, 
1517. A critical edition was issued by S. Buber 
[Midraseh Samuel, Cracow, 1893). Midrdsh MtsMl 
is an incomplete Haggadic Midrash to 
The comments in this Midrash are exceptional j 
brief, so that the work approaches 
of a Biblical commentary. A critical edition was 
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issued Tjy S. Buber (Midrasch Misclilc, Wilna, 
1893). Irie Midrashim to the books of Isaiah and 
Job are mentioned by older authorities, and, of 
the latter, extracts are found in the collection, 
Yalkut Makhtrl (to Is 61'*), and in a few other old 
works. Several fragments of a Midrash to the 
book of Jonah have been published by A. Jellinek 
{Beth ham-Midrasch, Leipzig, 1833-77, _ i. 96-105) ; 
and by C. M. Horowitz {Sammlung Ideiner Midra- 
schim, Berlin, 1881). 

Finally, there are in existence a number of works 
known as Yalkuttm, ‘ collections,’ which are in the 
nature of thesauri to all the books of Scripture, 
and which give (with their proper sources) a wealth 
of Haggadic material for each of the boolcs. Three 
of these works are very important: the Yalkut 
Shim‘’6nt, frequently known merely as. Yalkut, 
ascribed to Rabbi Simeon, the preacher (last 
edition, Wilna, 1898), the Yalkut ham-MdkMri, 
ascribed to Rabbi Machir ben Abba Mari, only 
portions of which have appeared (Buber, Yalkut 
Machiri . . . zu den 150 Psalmen, Berdyczew, 
1899), and the Midrash hag-Gddh6l, of which the 
part to Genesis has been published by Schechter 
{op. cit.), and the part to Exodus by D. Hoflinann 
(Berlin, 1913-15).' 

Homiletic Midrashim. — The purely homiletic 
Midrfishim belonging to the S'dhdrtm cycle (based 
on the triennial readings of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogues of Palestine) are ; (1) the Tanhumd, 
(2) Aggadath B‘reshUh, and (3) the four remaining 
works in the Midrdsh Rabhd on the four last books 
of the Pentateuch. The Tanhumd (also known as 
Y‘lamm‘den'&, ‘Let him teach us,’ because of the 
frequent use of this formula to introduce the Hala- 
khio exordiums in the Midrash) is a complete homi- 
letic commentaiy to the Pentateuch, extant in two 
versions, containing also special homilies for the 
days of the P‘stktd cycle. A third version is known 
to nave existed. A critical edition was issued by 
Bviher {hlidrasch Tanchuma, Wilna, 1885). Sh‘m6th 
Rabhd on Exodus, Wayikrd Rabbd on Leviticus, 
B’midhhar Rabbd on Numbers, and D’bhdrtm 
Rabbd on Deuteronomy are four homUetic works 
of different origin belonging to the same cycle. Of 
these the homilies to Leviticus are, no doubt, among 
the oldest, and are characterized by a frequent use 
of popular sayings and proverbs to illustrate the 
lesson of the day. The other three works include 
many homilies that are already found in the Tan- 
humd collection. Aggadath B^rcshUh is a collec- 
tion of homilies to portions of Genesis and to por- 
tions of the Prophets and Psalms, and was edited 
by Buber {Agadath Bereshith, Cracow, 1902). 

Two collections of homilies of the P’siktd cycle 
have been preserved: (1) P‘siktd of Rav Kahana, 
and (2) P'stktd Rabbdtht, Tlie first consists of 
thirty-four homilies on the lessons for the special 
Sabbaths and the feast days. It was edited by 
BnheT {Pesikta . . . von Rav Kahana, hyck, 1868). 
The P'siktd Rabbdtht is a later work, and also con- 
tains homilies for the special days of the P‘stktd 
cycle. It was edited critically by M. Friedmann 
{Pestkta Rabbathi, Vienna, 1880). 

5 . Style and content of the Haggadic Midrash. 

1 Besides tho collections already mentioned, there are special 
Haggadic works of didactic import based upon a large amount 
of material in previous works, but not arranged In the form of 
cpmmentarles to the Scriptures, Such ore the Pir^i JlabM 
JSlVezer, Warsaw, 1879; Tcinnd EUy&hUt crit. ed., M. 

jSrie<Iraann, Vienna, 1007 ; and the whole collection known as 
SmcitUr Midrashim^ dealing with TJngg&dahs on special su^ 
jects, such as tho Decalogue, tho death of Moses and Aaron, 
etc., scattered in various collections, and especially in tho 
works of »ieIlinok (op. cif.); 0. iL Horowitz (op. cfC., and BHh 
*KJffdh nd'affadfithy Frankfort, 1831); S. A. Wertheimer (Baffi 
itidrdfhdth^ Jerusalem, 1803); L. Grunhut(.8ommfunpd7ferer 
ilxdrafchim, do. 1S58-04); and J. D. Eisenstein (Ofor J/idrd- 
Now York, 191G). The Midrash known as J‘6bh 

fed. Buber, Wilna, ISSO), of Tobiah ben Eliezcr, Is not a true 
ilidrash, but ratlicr n commentary on the Pentateuch, 


— ^In order to make their teaching most effective, 
the Rabbis resort to ivell-known rhetorical devices.' 
Foremost among these is the use of the mdshdl, 
‘ analog.’ The analogy, or extended metaphor, 
is a well-lcnowu figure in literaiy composition ; in 
the hands of the Rabbis it reached the zenith of its 
didactic powers. The analogies were drawn from 
two sources — first, from the events of every-day 
life, and, secondly, from the institutions of the 
Roman empire, during which period tho Rabbis 
lived. On the subject of the political institutions 
of Rome as depicted in the mdshdl an intere.sting 
volume of no mean size has been UTitten (I. Ziegler, 
Die Kdnigsgleichnisse desMidraseh beleuchtet durch 
die romische Kaiserzeit, Breslau, 1903). On tho 
comparative side, Paul Fiebig has contributed an 
interesting volume on the dilferences between the 
Rabbinic and the NT use of the mdshdl {AUjiidische 
Gleichnissc und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1904). The analog}' was most helpful in 
explaining difficulties in the textual narrative, and 
often in accounting for extraneous matter in Scrip- 
ture not quite adaptable to preaching purposes. A 
few examples ivill suffice to illustrate the use of 
the mdshdl. 

A matrona once asked Rabbi YflsS bar Hilatti, ‘Why does 
Scripture say: “Ho giveth wisdom unto the wise, and know- 
ledge to them that know understanding” (Dn 2^1) ? It were 
meet that the passage should read, “ He giveth wisdom unto 
the unwise, and knowledge to them that have no understand- 
ing."’ This Rabh! Y6s6 met with the following : ' Let me give 
you an analogy. If two men, one poor and one wealthy, were 
to approach thee to borrow a sum of money, to whom wouldst 
thou lend the money, to the poor man or to the rich f ' ‘Of 
course to the rich man,’ she replied, ‘ for, in tho event of its 
loss, he still has assets from which I might recover, whereas 
from the poor man I could not get n penny.' Thereupon Uabhl 
Y6s6 replied : ‘ Would that thy cars would hear what thy 
mouth doth utter I 11 the Holy One, Blessed bo He, were to 
grant wisdom to simpletons and tools, they would decant this 
wisdom from tho public baths, the theatres, and at otlier un- 
seemly moments ; He thcrelore granted wisdom to the wise, 
who confine it to its proper place in tho synagogue and the 
academy ’ (-Pfi/ieleth Jlabbn, t. 7). 

In commenting upon the fact that the Pentateuch 
does not enumerate by name the participants in 
tho sedition of Korah, the Rabbis use the follow- 
ing mdshdl : 

Rabbi Judah, the son ol Simon, explained, on tho authority 
of Rabbi Levi ben Pnrta— ‘ This may be compared to the son of 
a decurion who once committed a theft in the public bath, and 
the keeper ol tho bath does not desire, lor tactful reasons, to 
reveal his name ; but describes him ns " a handsome youth 
dressed in white." Similarly tlie Pentateuch does not mention 
the names of all the participants in the sedition of Korah, but 
merely describes them in the following terms : “princes ol tlie 
congregation, called to the assembly, men ol renown ” ’ (Xu IG’ ; 
cl. B’midhhar Rabbi, xUi. 6). 

Another form of the mdshdl was the fable or 
parable. Collections of parables are already asso- 
ciated in the Jewish world with tlie name of the 
wise king, Solomon, who is said to have spoken ‘ of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes’ (1 K 4®'). In the Talmud two collections 
are mentioned on several occasions — a collection of 
fox-fables and a collection of date-tree parables 
(cf- Sukkdh, 28a ; Bdbhd Bathrd, 134a). The OT 
uses the parable in the speech of Jotham (Jg 9’"'°) 
and in that of Jehoash (2 IC 14°). A ca.sual examplo 
will illustrate its use in the Midrash. In tho 
following, the fable of the fox and the fishes is 
effectively employed by Rabbi Akiba : 

Durinc one of the persecutions, when tiic study of the Torah 
was formdden under penalty of death, Pappus discovered Babhl 
AViln busily en^ged in its study. Pappus asked him, * Babb!, 
art tbou not endangering thy life In transgressing the royal 
mandate?* >VliereuMn Kabbl Akiba replied, *Letmegl\*ethee 
an analop’ In the following story : Once the fox rambled along- 
Bide the bank of a river and, beholding tho fishes, exclalined, 
**Come out to me, and I ehall hide you from all harm in the 
crevices of the rock, where you will never fear capture.** To 
which the fishes replied, **Thou, who art the most clever o! 
beasts, art nothing more than a simpleton. Our whole life de- 
pends on tho element of water, and thou wouldst have us leave 
It for the dry land.** Similarly, the life of Israel is wrapi>cd up 

A For the following, cf. Zunt, pp. lOS-179 ; and Krochmal, 
pp. 222-230. 
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in one element — the study of the Torah, as it is wittcn, “ For 
he is thy life, and the length of thy days " [Dt 30-0], and thou 
wouldst have me leave it because of personal danger ' (Tanhumd 
TabhO, 4 ; B’^T&kh&lh, 61&). 

Another means of impressing a lesson is the 
aphorism, maxim, or proverb. The OT already 
contains extensive gnomologies in proverbial form. 
The wisdom of the great Ben Sira later added to 
this original store, and the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers is a historically arranged gnomology writ- 
ten in the Tannaitic period, and comprising the most 
important maxims of the learned teachers from the 
time of Simon the Just to the period of the 
AmSraim. A later author. Rabbi Nathan, is said 
to have made a large collection of such maxims ; 
and in the Abh6th of Babbi Nathan (ed. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887) a substratum of his original work 
remains. This work is characterized by the fre- 
quent use of the numerical proverb, in Avhich a 
number of sayings are associated by means of a 
numerical key.^ The material in these collections, 
as well as the sayings current among the masses 
(generally introduced by the formula ‘as the 
people say’), was employed by the Rabbis in 
teaching their lessons. Many of these proverbs 
are also found in the Gospels.^ For example, the 
well-known saying in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you’ (Mt 7”), is very frequent in Haggadic 
literature (cf. Tanhumd, B‘reskith, 33; TJiilltm, 
xxii. 2 ; and Mishndh Sotdh, i. 17). Similarly, 
‘ Enough for the servant that he be as his lord ’ (Mt 
10“) is found in Tanhumg, L‘kh L‘khd, 23 ; T‘hilltm, 
xxvii. 5 ; and in the i?almud (B‘rakh6th, 686). Only 
a few of these gems can be quoted here ; 

‘ A single coin in an empty Jar makes a loud noise ' 

1. 21, and, in the Talmud, Bdbh^ 856). ‘Say to the 

bee, 1 want not thy honey and I crave not thy sting ’ 

1. 21 ; Bhmdhbar Rabbd, xx. 10). ‘ Woe to the dough which 
the baker condemns as unfit ’ {T^hilltm, ciii. 14). ‘ IVoe to the 
living who implores aid of the dead, woe to the hero who inter- 
cedes with the weakling, woe to the seeing who ask help from 
the blind, and woe to the generation whose ieaders are women’ 
(i6. xxii. 20).t 

Another rhetorical device for impressing a lesson 
is the pun. This leads into the field of Rabbinic 
humour. Scripture has set the precedent for its 
usage in carefully executed wora-plays and puns 
especially on the names of individuals. 

‘ And she bare Oain, and said, I have gotten’ (Heb. kSnlthi) 
(Gn4i). ‘God shall enlarge (ya/OJapheth'(i/«/«fA)(Gn 9^. The 
prophet Isaiah (5i) very eloquentlj; says, ‘ He looked for Judg- 
ment (mfsftpdf), but behold oppression (mUpdl}) ; for righteous- 
ness (f iuA), but behold a cry ' (j«‘d jnA). 

Similarly, the Rabbis take great liberties in pun- 
ning on proper names. 

* Wherefore was the prophet called Jeremiah ? Because, 
during his life, Jerusalem was left in a state of voq/iia’ (‘desola- 
tion’) (l^dheleth Rabbd, i. 2). ‘The name of the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi was Orpah because she turned her back ffire/) 
to her mother-in-law. The name of the other was Ruth, 
because she apprehended (rd'atbdh) the words of her mother- 
in-law ■ (Ruth Rabbd, ii. 9). 

The Rabbis decide from a pun that the language 
of the creation was Hebrew. 

* "She shall be called Woman because she was taken 

out ot Man " [Gn 2^}, from this it is evident that the 
Torah was given in the holy tonffue/ Uabbi Phinehas and Rabbi 
pilkiah claim the following: on the authority of Rabbi Simon; 
* Just as the Torah was given in the holy tongue, so was the 
world created with the holy tongue. For, hast thou ever beard 
anyone derive a form gynia from the word gj/Tie (Or. yvtnj, 
‘woman*)? Or does one derive anthropia from the word 
anthropos (Gr. at^pwTro?, ‘ man ’), or g^bhartd from gahhra (Syr. 
for ‘man’)? Butonedoessay [Hch. for ‘ woman *J from 

Uh [Heb. for ‘ man']'** Rabbdt xviU. 4). 

The Massoretic valuations of the Heb. text of the 
Bible open up new channels for Haggadic exegesis. 
The jMidrasn often assigns explanations for the 

I A. Wiinsche has collected all the numerical proverbs in the 
ralmud and the Midrash in Die Zahlensprilche im Talmzid wxd 
Midrasch^ Leipzig, 1912 (reprinted from ZDMG Lxv.-Jxvi.X 
3 For the HaggAdah.as used by the Church Fathers, the work 
of L. Qiozberg is important 0ic Uaggada bei den Kirehen- 
rdfem, i., Amsterdam, ISOO, ii., Berlin, 1900). 

3 Among the great number of collections of Rabbinic pro- 
verbs the work of il. Schul (Sen^^nc« el proverbea du Thalmud 
et du ilidraschf Paris, 1878) deserves mention. 


defective writing in the text or for the mart'inal 
variations (A'rt and kfthtb). The following is an 
example : 

‘ “When it giveth its colour Git * eye ') in the cup ” (Pr ‘>331) 
is rendered “the script reads ‘in the purse ‘ (Heb. bakkisX not 
‘ in the cup ’ (Heb. bakkds), referring, on the one hand, to the 
drunkard, who giveth his eye in the cup; and, on the other 
hand, to the merchant who flxeth his eye on his purse"' (Tan- 
bumd Sh^mint, 7). 

The Midrash also employs the well-known kab- 
balistic method of exposition, g^matria, which con- 
sists in deducing hidden meanings from the numeri- 
cal value of the letters in the Heb. words.' 

Finally, the Midrash employs the anecdote to 
advantage. The value of the anecdote as a didactic 
force is generally recognized. But, more than tliis, 
we are to seek in the anecdote for historical events 
witnessed by contemporaries, for folk-lore, for 
primitive conceptions of natural science, etc. Only 
a few examples can be given here. The following 
pathetic tale is one of a series of anecdotes depict- 
ing the events that transpired during the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City : 

‘ The story is told of Miriam, the daughter ot NaVdimOn [Nice- 
demus], whom the sages had granted au allowance of 600 (sic) 
gold denarii for her daily ointment expenditures, and who 
maligned them for it in the words “Thus mistreat your own 
daughters!” . . . Says Rabbi Eleazar: “So sure may I he of 
seeing [Zion’s) consolation ns I am that I saw her [some time 
after the destruction] in Acco, pickingharley-grains from beneath 
the stalls of horses, and I applied the Biblical verse to her case, 
‘ If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way 
forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tent’ ’’ (Ca 18 )’ (Ekkd Rabbdlht, 1, 48). 

The superstitions of the day were shared alike 
by Rabbi and priest. Many are the stories told 
of demons infesting wells and desert places (cf. 
Tanhuina, B‘reshUh, 27; ib. Jf‘dh6shim, 9), often 
driven out through the opportune intervention of 
the Rabbi who called magical formulce to his aid. 
Very often the heathen practices of antiquity are 
recorded. Thus, in Ekha Rahhdtht (proem 23), 
it is said, ‘ The Arab slays a lamb and inspects the 
liver for the purpose or auguring future events. 
This practice is well knoivn to students of KmUmT' 
geschichte. Philosophy, primitive conceptions of 
science, natural history — all cater to the one end 
of teaching a lesson in ethics or mo_ral 3 ,_wliioh is 
ever the ultimate aim of the Haggadic Midrash. 

Literatuhb. — T his ia given throughout the article. 

Solomon T. H. Hurwitz. 

MIGRATION.— See Race. 


MIKIRS.— I. Name and history.— The people 
knoivn to the Assamese by the name Mikir are 
one of the numerous Tibeto-Burman _ races ol 
Assam. Their own name for theniselyes is Arleng, 
which (like many other tribal names in this region 
and elsewhere) means ‘man’ in general, ineir 
numbers, according to the Census of 1911 , ere 
106,259— a large total for a homogeneous libeto- 
Burnian group in Assam ; of these 736 were classe 
in the returns as Hindus, 1182 as . eqnyerts to 
Christianity, and the remainder as ammists. iiw 
race occupies the central portion of the Assam 
range, looking north to the Brahmaputra, an 
the isolated mountainous block soutli of “‘at n e 
between Nowgong and Sibsagar called the Mi 
Hills; a few nave settled in the plains of ^o - 
gong and Kamrfip, and north of the nver in 
Darrang district, and follow plough cultivation, 
but the main strength of the tribe is /o""" 
the hUly region of the Kamrup (about ll.OiW, 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills (15,600), Nowgong ( 4 ^ 00 ) 
and Sibsagar (25,000) districts. They are essenti 
ally a hill race, practising the form 
by axe, fire, and hoe known as ‘f 

remembered history, like that of most tnbes of 
the kind, goes back a ‘'eiT gj 

There is reason to believe, from the . f j,g 

places and streams, that they once occnpieti tne 
1 In Heb. the letters have numerical values. 
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Boiithern portion of the hill tract north of the 
Kachar valley, where they are not found at the 
present day ; it is certain that they afterwards 
residtjd in mass in the eastern portion of the 
Jair.da Hills, as subjects of the Jaintia Raja ; and 
a still clearer tradition relates that, being harassed 
by warfare between Khasi (or Jaintia) chiefs, they 
resolved to move into territory governed by the 
Ahoms, and thereupon migrated into the tracts 
which they now hold in the Nowgong and Sibsagat 
districts. This migration probably took place, as 
can be gathered from the Ahom annals, about 
A.D. 1765. As the figures just riven show, large 
numbers continued to live in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and along the Kamrfip border, which tract 
they call Nihhng, the territory into which they 
migrated in the east being called Nillp. They are 
a peaceful and unwarlike race, and are said to 
have given up the use of arms when they placed 
themselves under the protection of the Ahom 
kings. Their traditions tell of fights with the 
Hill Kacharis, or Dimasu, but these were anterior 
to the migration into_ Jaintia territory, or at any 
rate to that into the Ahom dominions. 

2. Physical characteristics, — Physically they 
present the ordinary features of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man hill races of Assam : a light yellowish-brown 
complexion, an average height of about 5 feet 3 
inches, cephalic index 77‘9. The nose is broad at 
the base, and often (but not always) flat, with a 
nasal index of 85 T and an orbito-nasal of 107 '7. 
The facial hair is scanty, and only a thin moustache 
is worn. The front of the head is sometimes shorn ; 
the hair is gathered into a knot behind, which 
hangs over the nape of the neck. The body is 
muscular, and the men are capable of prolonged 
exertion. They have been largely employed (like 
the Khasis) as porters in frontier expeditions in 
Assam, and carry heavy loads, the burden being 
home upon the back and secured by a plaited 
bamboo or cane strap passing round the forehead ; 
this, however, is the general method of carnage 
from Nepal eastwards along the whole sub-Hima- 
layan region, and not peculiar to the Mikirs. The 
staple food is rice, fish, and the flesh of pigs, goats, 
and fowls, but meat is chiefly eaten at sacrifices. 
The flesh of cows is not eaten, nor is mUk drunk. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are made and con- 
sumed, being prepared by each household, and 
spirit is also distilled. Opium is used to a large 
extent, as by other races in Assam. Tobacco and 
betel-nut are also commonly used. 

3. Marriage and inheritance. — The Mikir people 
are dirided into_threo sections, called Ciiintbng, 
Rbnghhng, and Amri. These, however, are only 
local names, the first representing that portion of 
the tribe inhabiting the Mikir Hills, the second 
the central portion, in the hilly parts of Now- 
gong and N. Kachar, and the tliird those in the 
Khasi and Jaintia and Kfimrup Hills. The whole 
tribe, wherever settled, is divided into five large 
exogamous groups, and these into sub-pg-oups. 
The five main groups, are called Ingti, Terhng, 
LbkthS or InghI, Tcrbn, and Timung. 'Within 
each of these groups intermarriage cannot take 
place. The scheme of society is patriarchal, the 
children being counted to the father’s group. The 
most usual marriage, however, is between first 
cousins on the mother’s side, and the maternal 
uncle occupies a privileged position at the funeral 
ceremonies; this may be a custom adopted from 
the Khasis, among whom the strictly matriarchal 
system prevails. Ordinarily the sou on marriage 
brings his wife home to his parents’ house ; but, 
if ho has to make a payment to bis father-in- 
law, ho may stay a year, two years, or even for 
life, according to agreement, giving bis work to 
the family in return for his bride. There are 


traces of a former condition of things analogous 
to that which obtains among the Nuga tribes, in 
which the boys of a village lived together in the 
ter&ng, or bachelors’ house, and the unmarried 
girls are said also either to have had their own 
ierclng or to have lived in that of the boys, when 
promiscuous intercourse and illegitimate births 
were common. This practice, however, no longer 
obtains anywhere. The nian-inge-tie is said to be 
ordinarily observed with strictness, but divorce is* 
permissible. Polygamy has been adopted sporadi- 
cally from the Assamese, but generally monogamy 
revails. The sons inherit ; if there are none, the 
rotliers ; after them the deceased’s nearest agnate 
of his own exogamous group, 'riie wife and 
daughters get nothing, bub retain their personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. 

4. Gods, — The religion of the Jlikirs has been 
to some extent affected by ideas borrowed from 
the Khasis, and in a larger degree by Hinduism. 
One of their gods, Pirtiiht Kcciio (the god of 
thunder), bears a Khasi name; but borrowings 
here are chiefly noticeable in the funeral ceremonies 
and the methods of divination. Hinduism has 
contributed the name of Jbm, or Yama, as the god 
of the dead, and the abode of spirits is called Jmn- 
5rbng, or ‘ Yama’s town.’ Possibly Malmdeva may 
be the original of Amivm-ketho ( = ‘ the great 
god ’), who 18 a house-god worshipped by a trien- 
nial sacrifice ; and one of the gods, called Ambrn- 
paro ( = ‘the hundred-god’), includes under this 
name Krimakhya, the Hindu goddess of Niluchal 
above Gauhati. 'The original Mikir conception of 
deity is, like that of the rural population of India 
generally, open to the adoption into the pantheon 
of any divine agency venerated or propitiated by 
their neighbours. The word SrnAm (‘god’) may 
be generally defined as ‘ anything felt to be mighty 
or terrible.^ All natural objects of a strildng or 
imposing character have their divinity. The sun 
and moon are regarded as divine, but arc not speci- 
ally propitiated. Localities of an impressive kind, 
such as mountains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, 
great boulders, places where a river disappears 
underground, have each their (imebn, who is con- 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to bo placated 
by sacrifice. Such local divinities of the jungle 
are propitiated chiefly to avert mischief from tigers, 
which are a terrible plague in some parts of the 
Mikir country. 

Besides these divinities of flood or forest, there 
are other deities of a more specific character. 
These may be classified into Iiouse-gods, concerned 
in the welfare of the household, and gods concerned 
in the prosperity of the village generally, while a 
third class pre.side over various kinds of disease or 
trouble. The most important of the house-gods is 
Hfemphu (‘head of the house,’ or •householder’), 
who owns all the Mikir people. With him is as- 
sociated Mukrhng, who is slightly lower in dignity. 
These two gods, the preservers of men, are ap- 
roached by the sacrifice of a fowl or goat. Every- 
ody can sacrifice to them at any time, and Hfcmphti 
must be invoked first in every sacrifice, being the 
peculiar owner of men. Pbng, another house-god, 
lives in the house, and gets the oflering of a goat, 
sacrificed once a year in the space before the house ; 
maize, rice, and a gourd of rice-beer are placed for 
him above the verandah of the house, and the first- 
fruits of the harvest arc ofl'ered to him. Amhm- 
ketlig, already mentioned, is another house-god, 
but lives in heaven, not, like Ping, in the honse 
itself. He is propitiated by the sacrifice of a cas- 
trated pig once in three years. Botli Pbng an*’ 
Arnfim-kothe have to be specially invoked to take 
up their abode in the house, and their introduction 
to it is generally due to the action of a diviner 
(ucAe), called in on the occurrence of a case of sick- 
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ness, who declares (after the appropriate incanta- 
tions) that Arniim-kethe or Pfeng wishes to join the 
household. If it were not for this, Mikir families 
would generally be satisfied •with Hfemphu. and 
Mukriing. 

The village or communal gods are called Rfek- 
hnglbng ( = ‘mountain of the community’) or 
Ingl6ng-pl ( = ‘ great mountain ’), and Amkm-paro, 
already mentioned. The Mikir villages are nomadic, 
moving from place to place as the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood becomes exhausted. Rbk-hnglbng is the 
god of the hill on which the village stands, the deus 
loci, with whom they have to be at peace. He is 
worshipped in the field, and only men eat the 
sacrifice, which is a fowl or goat per house once 
a year. Arn^m-paro is the name of a god who 
taKes a hundred shares of rice, rice-flour, betel-nut, 
and the red spathe of the plantain-tree cut up ; the 
name seems to be a collective, and to indicate all 
the divine powers in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped with a white goat and a white fowl. 
These two gods figure particularly at the Bdng-ker, 
or great annual festival, celebrated for the most part 
in June at the beginning of the year’s rainy-season 
cultivation, or in some -villages during the cold 
weather. The sacrifice is eaten in common by the 
men only of the ■village, and they keep apart from 
their wives on the night of tne festival. The 
observances correspond with the custom of genna 
(village tabu), which is common among the neigh- 
bouring Naga tribes. 

The gods named above are all invoked and pro- 
pitiated to grant prosperity and avert misfortune, 
both generally and specially. There are, besides, 
numerous gods who take their titles from the 
special diseases over which they preside or which 
they are asked to avert ; such gods are called after 
rheumatism, cholera, barrenness among women, 
goitre, phthisis, stone, diarrhoea, dysentery, small- 
pox, black and white leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 
Each worship has its appropriate ritual, often of a 
complicated character. Among these deities per- 
haps a trace of Hinduism may be discovered in the 
name for smallpox, pz-amfr, ‘ the mother’s flowers’ ; 
in Assamese and Hindi the goddess of smallpox is 
kno^vn as ‘the mother’ (Mata, or Sitala Mai). It 
is difficult to draw the line which divides the gods, 
arruim-atum, who preside over these plagues from 
the demons or devils, hl-i, who are also said to 
cause continued sickness. They too are propitiated 
•with sacrificial offerings in the same manner as the 
gods. ' 

An interesting name in the list of gods is Lam- i 
aphu, ‘ the head or master of words,’ a power prob- 
ably of modern origin. He is the deity sacrificed 
to by a man who has a case in court ; the sacrifice 
is a young.cock, which should be ofiered at night, 
secretly, by the sacrificer alone, in a secret place. 

There is no worship of trees or animals, and the 
gods have no visible shape, temples, or shrines. 
Idols are not in use. At the time of the sacrifice 
the go^ to whom it is offered are addressed in set 
forms of words by the worshipper, but there does 
not appear to be any separate class of priests 
chargea with the sacrificial ritual. The animal 
sacrificed is beheaded, as in Hindu sacrifices, by a 
stroke delivered from above with a hea-vy knife._ 

S. Diviners. — The most important person "with 
reference to the worship is the diviner (uche, fem. 
uchc-pi), who decides on the deity to be invoked. 
Here, arain, there does not appear to be any caste 
or hereditary function : any one may be an uche. 
The di-vinera are of two kinds — the inferior, gener- 
ally a man, called sdna kelang-abing, ‘ he who in- 
spects grains of rice,*^ whose art is acquired by 
instruction and practice ; and the superior, called 
loddt or loditpi, invariably a woman, who works 
under the inspiration or afflatus of divine powers. 


The services of these persons are generally sought 
in cases of sickness, tne lodit being inquired of in 
the more serious cases. 

The humbler practitioner proceeds by arrangiDg grains ol 
rice, taken at random from those left in the pot, in particular 
fashion in small heaps ; the grains in the heaps are then counted 
and, if the odd numbers predominate, the omen is good. Cowl 
ries are sometimes used instead of grains of rice. Another way 
apparently borrowed from the Khasis, is to arrange in a circle' 
equidistant from apoint marked on a board, as many little heaps 
of clay as there are gods suspected in the case, each heap being 
called by the name of a god. An egg is then sharply thrown at 
the pointmarked in the middle of the board ; when it breaks and 
the yolk is scattered, that heap which receives the largest splash 
of j;oIk, or towards which the largest and longest splash points, 
indicates the god responsible tor the atUiction. Another nuxlo 
is to hold upright in the hand a long iron knife ol special form, 
called the ndkjir, which is invoked by a spell to become inspired 
and to speak the truth. The holder then asks questions of the 
nbkjir as to the probability of the sufferer’s recovery and the god 
responsible for his sickness, and the nbkjir shakes at the correct 
answer and name. 

The lod&t is an ordinary woman (not belonging 
to any particular family or group) who feels the 
dmne afflatus, and, when it is upon her, yawns 
continually and calls out the names and will of 
the gods. Her assistance is invoked when witch- 
craft {nmjd) is suspected. 

She bathes her hands, feet, and face in water in which the 
sacred basil (octjmum sanctum, the tulsi of Indian languages) 
has been steeped, and begins to shake and yawn. A gourd of 
rice-beer is brought, of which she drinks some, and begins to 
call out the names of gods, and they descend upon her. She is 
now inspired, and, when questioned, indicates, by indirect and 
riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched the sufferer, or 
the gods to whom sacrifices must be offered. 

Charms are much used for the treatment of dis- 
ease, as they are everywhere else in India, and do 
not present any special features. Oaths and impre- 
cations take the place of ordeals, the speaker invit- 
ing evil on himself if he swears falsely or fails to 
perform a promise. 

6. Funeral ceremony, — ^The most elaborate cele- 
bration is the funeral ceremony, of which a long 
account, full of detail, is given in Stack and Lyall’s 
monograph on The Mikirs cited at the end of this 
article. Much money is spent upon it, and it is 
spread over several days. It is the only occasion 
on which dances are performed by the young men 
of the village or music used, except (to a much 
less extent) at the harvest-home. The ceremony is 
considered obligatory in all cases except that of a 
child who has been bom dead, or who has died be- 
fore the after-birth has left the mother ; in such 


cases the body is buried without any ceremony. 
Victims of smallpox or cholera are buried shortly 
after death ; but the funeral service is performed 
for them later on, the bones being dug up and duly 
cremated. When a person is killed by a tiger, if 
the body or clothes are found, they are buried at a 
distance from the -village, because the tiger is sup- 
posed to visit the buriiu-place. Such persons can- 
not gain admittance to Jom-arbng unless elaborate 
funeral and expiatory ceremonies are perfonneu 
For them. Being killed by a tiger is generally im- 
puted to the ■victim’s sin ; his spirit is believed to 
dwell in the most dreary of the places where 
men’s spirits go. Except in such cases, the dead 
ire disposed of by cremation, the burnt bones 
being afterwards buried. 

wTiat is chiefly noticeable about the ceremony, 
18 described in the work referred_ to, is the confident 
issumption of the continued existence of the dead 
person’s spirit, for whom food, specially prepared 
by the uche-pi, or divining woman, is set ’ 
jhe insistence upon tlie due performance oi tlio 
rites in order to get admission to Jbni-arqng; am 
the use of dancing, which is marked by its 
chomdng-kdn) as adopted from the KhSsis, in i 
leremony. If the deceased is a person of unusual 
mportance, a still more elaborate ceremony la 
•equired, and monumental stones, upon the mode 
)f those erected by tlie Khasis, are set up. 

7. Ideas of future life.— Apart from the ntnal ol 
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the funeral, the Mikirs seem to have a strong con- 
viction of the survival of the dead. They speak 
of having seen the ‘ shade ’ or ‘ image ’ {drjAn) of a 
dead man ; a sickly or neurotic person catches such 
glimpses in the house, on the road, etc. Pharlo, 

‘ spirit,’ is used both of living persons and dead. 
They say of one deceased, ‘ Last night in my spirit 
I saw him,’ where p/tarfo is the spirit of the sleepin" 
man. When such glimpses are experienced, betm 
and food are set aside in the house, and after a 
time thrown away. After a death a chant is com- 
posed, setting forth the parentage and life of the 
dead, and ending : ‘ You will now meet your OTand- 
parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and ■will 
stay with them and eat with them.’ As already 
mentioned, food is regularly provided for the spirit 
until the completion of the funeral j after that there 
are no regular olFerings, but occasionally a man or 
woman puts aside from his or her oum share of food 
a portion for the dead, as, e.g., when another funeral 
reminds them of those who have died before. There 
is said to he no fear of the dead coming hack to 
trouble the living. The Mikirs’ conception of 
‘ J6m’s to'wn’ is that everything there is different 
from the earth-life. An idea, perhaps borrowed 
from Hinduism, is said to prevail that the spirits 
of the dead do not stay for ever in Jbm-arhng, hut 
are horn again as children, and this goes on inde- 
finitely. On the other hand. Stack records, in the 
words of his informant, the folloMung ; 

‘ The Mikirs eive the names of their dead relations to children 
bom afterwords, and say that the dead have come back ; hut 
they believe that the spirit is with J6m all the same ' (ilikirt, 
p. 20). 

8. Conclusion. — The unwarlike character of the 
Mikirs has prevented them from becoming, like 
their neighbours, the Nagas and Kukis, split up 
into different units, with hostile feelings towards 
all outside the community, and with languages 
gradually diverging more and more from tiie 
common standard. Their speech is very uniform 
wherever they are found, and a largo amount of 
co-operation and friendly intercourse exists among 
them. On the other hand, the group differs very 
much, in habits, institutions, and particularly in 
language, from the other tribes by whom they are 
surrounded. A study of their speech and social 
institutions has led to the conclusion that they 
should be classed with those tribes which form the 
connecting link between the Niigas and the Kuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities 
lies with the latter race, especially with those 
dwelling in the south of the Aiakan Eoma range, 
where tlio Chin tends to merge into the Bnrman 
of the Irawadi valley. 

LiTunATBRE.— All that has ns yet been put on record about 
the Mikirs is nummarized in the volume in the eerles of Assam 
Ethnographicil Monographs entitled Tht Mikirs, from the 
papers of E. Stack, edited, arranged, and supplemented by 
C. J. Lyall, London, ISOS. C. J. LYALL. 

MILINDA. — Milinda is the Indian name for 
the Greek king of Bactriacalled in Greek Menander. 
■\Vhen Alexander’s empire broke up on his death, 
Greek soldiers on the east of India founded separate 
States, and the names of about thirty of them and 
their successors are known by their coins. Of these 
the most powerful and successful was Menander, 
who must liave reigned for at least thirty years at 
the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 1st 
cent. B.C. Ho died probably about 95 B.C., hut we 
know neither the boundaries of his kingdom nor 
how far he was merely over-lord, rather than the 
actual administrative sovereign over the various 
portions of his vast domain. He is the only one of 
thosoGreek or half-Greekpotcntateswhoso memory 
has survived in India ; and he is there remembered, 
characteristically enongh, not ns a political ruler, 
nor as a victor 'in war, but as an intelligent and 


sympathetic inquirer into the religious beliefs of 
his subjects.* 

This has found expression in a very remarkable 
hook, the Milinda Panha (‘ Questions of Jlilinda ’). 
Just as in one of the most popular of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha Sakka, the king of the gods, is 
represented as coming to the Buddha to have his 
doubts resolved, so in this work the Greek king 
is represented os putting puzzles in religion to 
Nagasena, a wise teacher among the Buddhists of 
his time. In aU probability it was with the SaJdM 
Panha Suttanta in his mind that the author of the 
Milinda Paftha, whoever he was, framed his work. 

The Milinda Pahha is divided into seven hooks. 
The first is introductory, and is very cleverly so 
drawn up as gradually to raise the expectations 
of the reader regarding the great interest of the 
encounter of wit and wisdom which he will find in 
the following hooks. Bk. ii., ‘ On ethical Qualities,’ 
and hk. iii., ‘ On the Bemoval of Difficulties,’ con- 
tain a number of questions, put by the king and 
answered by Niigasena, on the elementaiy doctrines 
of Buddhism. On the conclusion of this book the 
king is converted, and devotes himself to a long 
and careful study of the text of the Pfili canon. 
In hk. iv., i\\Q MendaJM-panha, or ‘Dilemmas,’ the 
king submits to Nagasena the difficulties which he 
has met in the course of his studies. The discussion 
of these difficulties leads up to and culminates in 
the meaning of nirvana, and closes ivith an eloquent 
peroration on that subject. 

Having thus brought his reader up to the bracing 
plateau of emancipation, the author proceeds in 
the next book, the Anumdna Paiiha, ‘ Problem of 
Inference,’ to describe what is to he found there. 
In an elaborate allegory of the City of Kighteons- 
ness he sets out the various mental and moral 
treasures enjoyed by the arahant who has reached 
in this life the ideal state. The next hook, the 
Dhntahgas, * Extra Vows,’ is devoted to an exalta- 
tion of those who have adopted the ascetic practices 
so called. The last hook, incom 2 )lete in our exist- 
ing MSS, consists of a long list of types of_ the 
arahant, Bho'\ving how ho has, e.g., five qualities 
in common with the ocean, five ■with the earth, five 


■with water, and five with fire. The details of 
sixty-seven such similes are given. Of the remain- 
ing thirty-eight only the list is given, the detailed 
explanations being lost. 

There are peculiarities both of merit and of 
defect in this hook. The author, or authors, have 
an imusual command of language, both in the 
number of words used and in the fitness of the 
words chosen in each case. There is great charm 
in the style, which rises occasionally throughout 
the hook to real eloquence ; and there is consider- 
able grasp of the difficult and important questions 
involved. On the other hand, there is a great 
weakness in logic. The favourite method is to 
invent an analogy to explain some position, and 
then to take for granted that the analogy proves 
the position taken to he true ; and quite often, 
when the right answer to a dilemma would be a 
simple matter of historical criticism, the answer 
given savours of casuistry, or is a mere play on the 
ambiguity of words. Then the author, though ho 
naturally avoids the blunders so often repeated in 
European books against Buddhism — that nirvana, 
e.g., IS a state to be reached by a ‘ soul ’ after it 
has left the body, or a state not attainable except 
by a ‘priest’ or a ‘monk’ — does not stand on the 
ancient Path. His description of the arahant, 
whom ho calls a yogi (a term not found in the older 
hooks), lays more stress on those qualities after- 
wards ascribed to the hodhisattva {q.v.) than on 
those belonging to the Path, or mentioned (of the 


1 Sec the nuUioritica quoted in Rhjs Davids, Quatiom nf 
King Milinda, i. (SIIK xxxv.) pp. zrui-xxiiL 
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arahant) in the Nikdyas. His Buddhology has 
advanced beyond that of the Nikdyas, The ethics 
of the Aryan Path are barely referred to ; the 
doctrine of causation, the necessity of seeing things 
as they really are (yathdbhutam pi jdnanam), is 
not even mentioned, notwithstanding its cardinal 
importance in the earlier teaching. The author 
devotes a whole book to the dhutahgas, a term 
not occurring in the Nikdyas, and in that book 
manifests a spirit entirely opposed to the early 
teaching.^ Ail these peculiarities of style and 
mental attitude are uniform throughout the work. 
It would seem, therefore, most probable that it 
was the work either of one author or of one school 
within a limited period of the history of that school. 
Probably the latter will eventually be found to be 
the right explanation. 

The work is four times quoted as an authority 
by the great Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa.* 
It is the only work outside the Pali canon which 
he thus q^uotes. It is also quoted as an authority 
in the Dhammapada commentary (i. 127).® All 
these references may be dated in Hie 5th cent. A.D. 
They are taken from the second, third, and fourth 
books, which at least must be considerably older 
than the works in which the Milinda is quoted as 
an authority. None of the quotations is exactly 
word for word the same as the correspondin; 
passage in Trenokner’s edition of the text,^ ani 
the present writer has pointed out elsewhere the 
various interpretations possible of these interesting, 
though slight, discrepancies.® In one passage (p. 
102 of the text) Buddhaghosa seems to have the 
better reading. Nagasena is also quoted in the 
Ahhidharma~koiavydkhyd, a Sanskrit Buddhist 
work which may be dated in the 6th cent. A.D.® 
There are also several incidental references in 
Chinese ‘ translations ’ of Indian books. When we 
know the dates of the latter, and can be sure that 
the references really occur in them, those references 
may have importance. 

At the beginning of the work (p. 2 of the text) 
there is a table of contents giving the titles of the 
subdivisions of the book. The editor, V. Trenckner, 
also gives us titles, which differ, however, from 
those in the table of contents given in the text. 
HinatikumburS’s translation into Simhalese'^ like- 
wise rfves titles, presumably from the much 
older Pali MSS which he used. These titles differ 
from both the other lists. Trenckner, who has 
certainly made one glaring mistake (p. 362), gives 
no apparatus criticus for his titles ; and, as he used 
only three of the seven MSS of the work known to 
exist in Europe,® one would like to be informed 
also as to what readings are given by the other 
four. Even for the canonical books the discrepancies 
in the subsidiary titles are very frequent, and it is 
often probable that such titles are later than the 
text to which they refer. It is clear that, pending 
further information, Trenclmer’s titles to the 
divisions of the Milinda cannot be relied on as 
original. 

B. Nanjio, in his most useful catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist books,® gives under no. 1358 
the title of one called Ndsien Bikhiu King, ‘ Naga- 
sena the Bhikkhu’s Book.’ The attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the words of this title suggests 
that the words before the translator must have 

* See above, ERE i!. 71**. 

2 See the references g^ven in Rhys Davids, op. cit. pp. xiv- 
xvi. 

3 Dhammapada A. I. 3S0 might, at first sight, be taken for 
another, but it is from Jfaijftima, ii. 51. 

* The Jfilinda-paflho, ea. V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

8 Op. ciC. p. XV ff. 

8 See Rhys Davids* note in JRASt 1891, pp. 47^-478, and Max 
Muller, /ndta. What can tt Uach London, 18S3, p. 209. 

7 See on this translation Rhya Davids, Queztions of King 
yiilinda^ i. p. xii £f. 8 lb. p. xvii. 

® Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist , 
TWpifaX'a, Oxford, 1SS3. ' 


been, not Sanskrit {bhiksu), but Pali (bhikkhn) or 
some other Indian dialect aldn to Pali. J. Takakusu 
has discussed the date of this work, which purports 
to be a translation of some Indian hook with the 
same title.^ It is first mentioned in a catalogue 
dated A.D. 785-804, and subsequently in others. 
But, though the compilers of all these catalomes 
are usually careful to give the name or naineslind 
the_ date of the translators or authors of the hooks 
which they mention, they do not do so in this case. 
They add, however, a remark : 

‘ The translator’s name is lost, and we register itas belon'dnir 
to the Eastern Tain dynasty (a.d. 317-429).’ “ “ 

So we have a book known to have existed at tlie 
end of the 8th cent., and then believed, on grounds 
not recorded, to have existed in the 4th cent. a.d. 
There is no evidence that the original was in 
Sanskrit. 

There are two recensions of this hook in Chinese, 
the longer one about half as long again as tlie 
shorter one. The difference arises mainly from the 
omission in the shorter of two long passages found 
in the longer. In other matters the two are much 
the same. These omissions are probably due to a 
mere mistake, perhaps of the translator, perhaps 
of the printer, and the two recensions may be con- 
sidered as really one. This bears to the Pali text 
the following relation. 

The translation into English by the present 
■writer consists of 580 pages. The Chinese corre- 
sponds more or less to 90 of these pages (one 
recension omitting about 34 of those 90). The 
paragraphs corresponding in Chinese and Pali are 
those on pp. 40-135 of the English version. But 
there are seven or eight omissions, and three 
additions of whole paragraphs, and quite a number 
of smaller variations or discrepancies.® It is clear 
that there is some connexion between the Chinese 
and Pali books. It is possible that the Indian 
original (for there was only one) of the Chinese 
book may be the original out of 4yhich the Pali 
was developed, mainly by the addition of the last 
three books. It is equally possible that the Indian 
work translated into Chinese was itself derived 
from an older work in seven hooks, and that its 
author or authors omitted the last three books as 
dealing with arahant-ah.\g, in which he (or they) 
took no interest. This would be precisely in accord 
with the general feeling in the north-west of India 
at the period in question — the end of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. The doctrine of an emancipation tp be reached 
in this life by strenuous mental exertion was, not 
unnaturally, yielding place to a doctrine of salva- 
tion in the next life through bhdkti, personal 
devotion to a deity. The psychological details of 
the old system of self-control rather bored people. 
So the Milinda may, quite possibly, have been 
reduced to a short and easy book, with the sting 
of arahant-^rp taken out of it. , , u f 

A solution of this Milinda problem would be of 
the utmost importance for the elucidation of the 
darkest period m the history of Indian literature. 
Unfortunately, each of the alternatives suggesteu 
above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject liM so 
far been able to persuade any other to accept nis 
conclusions. The evidence at present available is 
insufficient. When the Tibetan translation nas 
been properly examined, when all the quotations 
from the LRlinda in the Pali commentanes ate 
edited, when all the references elsewhere (and 
especially those in the numerous Buddhist oansknc 
works stm buried in iISS) have been collected, wo 
shall be better able to estimate the 9.^5® 

external evidence as to the history of the M 
literature in India. When an adequate compan- 

IJJJAS, 1896, p. 121t. . . „ n JHi 

3 Bee the comparative table (pven by F. 0. Scbradi.r, 

Fragen des Konigs Menandrot, p. 120 L 
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Bon has been made between the words nsed and the 
ideas expressed in the PiiM Milhida and those found 
in tlie canon on the one hand and the commentaries 
on the otlier, we shall have more valuable internal 
evidence than is yet available. The lists of about 
a hundred words peculiar to the Milinda published 
by the present writer in 1890 * was necessarily in- 
adequate, and has not since then been improved 
upon. 

Literature.— Jf ilindapaUho, ed. V. Trencliner, London, 18S0 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Questions of Kiny MUinda, SUE xxxv. 
(1800), xx-xvi. (1891) ; F, Otto Schrader, Die Fragen des KSnigs 
Jfennndros, Berlin, n.d., but probably 1000 ; R. Garbe,Dci<(scne 
Hxmdsehua, oxii. (1002) 2GS (I. (reprinted in Eeitrdge zur in- 

disch— u— II- mnn - 05 ff.); A. Pfungst, 

Aus • ■ 1801; J. Tafcakusu, 

*Chii '■ ■ ' pho,* v'iiAS, 1806, pp. 

1-21; Rhys Davids, ‘Nagasena,’ ib., 1801, pp. 47G-i7S; E. 
Specht, ‘Deux Traductions chinoisesdu ililindapanho,’ Trans, 
of the 9th Oriental Congress, London, 1803, i. 618-029; M. 
Wintemitz, Geseh. der ind. Lilcratur, ii., Leipzig, 1013, pp. 
139-140 : L. A. Waddell, * A Historical Basis tor the Questions 
ol King " Menander,"' JiJAS, 1807, pp. 227-237; Hinatikum- 
bure Sumahgala. Milinda FraSnaya (.Siiiihalese), Oolombo, 
1877. For the historic Milinda see V. Smith, Early Uist. of 
/ndioS, Oxford, 1014. T. IV. KHYS DAVIDS. 

MILITARISM.— See TVak, 

MILK (Primitive Eeligions). — That milk should 
have become an object of sacred importance in the 
mind of earlj' man was inevitable. All food was 
sacred, and milk, so beneficial in every way, has 
been accorded a special place among the objects 
of religious veneration by mankind at nearly all 
stages of his development. Antliropologists nave 
not specifically dealt with the first stages in the 
domestication of animals, except as a part of the 
larger question of totemism. Tliere are people who 
have practically no tamable animals, and these are 
in the lowest stages of savage culture. An observa- 
tion of 0. T. Mason is clearly indicative of where 
these first stages must be looked for. 

•Women were always associated especially with the milk- 

* ■ “ ’ ■ ■ Before the domestication ol milk- 

two continents where they were not 

• ■ the human mother nod to suckle her 

young two or three yc-ars until they were able to walk at her 
side and partially take care of themselves. The effect ol this 
upon her nature and all social life was on one side In her favour, 
but on the other dreadfully increased her burdens and retarded 
the growth of population ' ( IVonien's Share in Frimitioe Culture, 
London, 1895, p. 151). 

The two continents here referred to are America 
and Australia, and E. J. Payne has succinctly 
summarized the economical and social residts of 
the absence of milk-producing animals {Hist, of 
Asnerica, Oxford, 1892, i. 287-292). 

These results may be contrasted with the corre- 
roonding condition of tho people inhabiting the 
European, Asiatic, and African continents, who 
have, as far os observation goes, always posse.ssed 
milk-producing animals. Milk takes an important 
part in their religious belief and ceremonial. It is 
not clear, however, whether tho diverse practices 
obtaining among the varied races of these con- 
tinents have any relationship ns stages in the 
evolution of man’s religious attitude towards milk. 
Consideration of tho subject from this point of view 
can be conducted only by the widest survey of tho 
evidence, and it will be well to approach it from 
tho highest form to which religious belief concern- 
ing milk has attained and proceed thence to some 
of the lower forms of the cult. 

The use of milk in religion has reached its climax 
among tlio Toda tribes of India. The sanctity of 
tho dairy among these people is the chief element 
in their relimon. Tho gods take part in the 
churning, ana the dairy organization marks off two 
great clan divisions; ‘The most important dairy 
institutions of tho Todas belong to tlio Tartharol, 
but their dairymen are Teivaliol ’ (W. H. R. Kivers, 
The Todas, London, 1906, p. CSO). The milk of the 

1 Qufjfioiu 0 / King Milinda, i. p. llU ff. 


buffaloes is sacred. The ritual connected with the 
buffalo and with the dairy is * certainly of a re- 
ligious character,’ and there can be little doubt 
that the dairy formulte ‘ are intercessory and that 
they bring the dairy operations into definite rela- 
tions with the Toda deities’ {ib. p. 231). Tho 
dying are given milk to drink when on the point 
of death (\\'. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, London, 1873, p. 171), and the dead body 
is taken into the dairy (Rivers, 33911'.). From 
these facts, carefully marshalled bj' Rivers, it is 
clear that tliese people have developed the sanctity 
of milk to its highest point. IVith them it is an 
essential feature of organized worsliip. 

There is nothing like this in any other part of 
the world. It is the highest specialized use of 
milk in religious observance. The sacred char- 
acter of milk in other parts of the primitive world 
is shown by its use in various ceremonies of a re- 
ligious character, but not in connexion with an 
organized religious cult, as among the Todas. 
Both in Africa and in India these ceremonies reach 
a high grade in places, but do not attain tlie Toda 
level. Perhaps the royal milk-drinking observances 
of the king of the Unyoro, a section of the Bantu 
people in Africa, affords the nearest parallel ( J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism, London, 1910, ii. 526-52S) to 
the Toda practice. An interesting Kaffir folktale, 
‘The Story of the Bird that made Milk’ (G. hi. 
Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, London, 1882, pp. 1-16), 
appears to bo founded on the first use of milk and 
refers to events wliich preceded the use of milk, but 
it contains details which bring it within the general 
condition of the African beliefs. ‘They used to 
get milk from a tree. This was got by squeezing, 
and the people who drank it were always thin.’ 
Tho Kaffirs now drink a kind of fermented milk, 
and it is noticeable tliat, ‘ when poured out for use 
by tho master of the household, who is the only 
one permitted to touch the milk sack, a portion is 
always left behind to act ns leaven’ {ib. p. 195). 
These are clearly religious practices which require 
further investigation, but in the meantime it is 
permissible to classify them ns less developed in 
form tlian the Toda example. 

Eve^ one knows the reverence paid to the cow 
in India ; but, in spite of the attempt of the early 
mythologists to identify the cow with the higher 
forms of Hindu religion (A. de Gubernntis, Zoo- 
logical Mythology, London, 1872, i. 1-41), tho fact 
remains that Uie cow is not a god. The reverence 
for the cow is quite human in its character, and 
tho 4th book of the Laws of Manu contains the 
clearest emdence of this. 

Grooke points out that respect for the cow in 
India is of comparatively nioilcm date, and gives 
some interesting data to show the lines along wliich 
it has developed {PR ii. 226-236). This view is 
confirmed by the uses to which the products of the 
cow were put. According to Vijnn, a house is 
purified by plastering the ground witli cow-dung, 
and land is cleansed by the same process ; cows 
alone make sacrificial oblations possible by pro- 
ducing sacrificial butter, and among six excellent 
productions of a cow which are always projiitious 
milk and sour milk are included {Institutes qf 
Vishnu [SBE vii. (1900)], -xxiii. [1SS.3] 66-61). 

On the other hand, the evidence from the I’anjCb 
is that, when a cow or buffalo first gives milk after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from 
her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour of 
the goddess (I). C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnology, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 114). It is also a protective from 
tho evil eye, and has various uses in magic and 
divination. This suggests that in tho Panjab milk 
is on its way towards a definitely religious position. 

In Europe the once sacred character ot milk is 
indicated by the evidence of folk-lore, which records 
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the protective measures •which have to he taken to 
secure it against harm from witches and other male- 
volent powers {GB\ pt. L, The Magic Art, London, 
1911, ii. 52 f.). 

The best examples are found in Russia, where 
the people on Midsummer eve drive the cattle 
through the fire to protect the animals against 
‘ wizards and witches, who are then ravenous after 
milk’ (W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Bussian 
People"^, London, 1872, p. 391). This rite affords 
the explanation of a curious story told of an Irish 
prince, Bress, son of the Fomorian Elatha. It is 
related of him ‘that he arrogated to himself the 
milk of all the hairless dun cows in the land,’ and 
he ‘ caused a great fire of ferns to be made, and all 
the cows in Munster to pass through it, so that 
they might fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
their milk become the royal property’ (H. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Eng. tr., 
Dublin, 1903, p. 95). Included in this tradition are 
the following ritual observances — the restriction to 
cows of a single colour, the passing through fire to 
secure protection, and the right of the king to a 
royal supply of mUk. The restriction as to colour 
also appears elsewhere inirish follclore (C. Plummer, 
Vitce Sanctorum Bibamice, Oxford, 1910, vol. i. 
p. cxlvi, and K. Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of 
Bran, London, 1895-97, ii. 186), The legend of the 
Dun Cow of Whittingham near Preston is of the 
same order, the attacking witch being successful in 
this case (J. Harland and T. T. Wilkmson, Lanca- 
shire Legends, London, 1882, pp. 16-19). 

Ritual in custom and ritual in myth are parallels, 
and it would be well to inquire Avhether in folklore 
there is more than this suspicion of sanctity in the 
attitude of popular belief as to milk. The milk- 
maid is almost everywhere an important personage 
in the social fabric of the village, and her utensils 
share her importance. The present writer differs 
from Lady Gomme in her explanation of the famous 
game of ‘ Milking Pails ’ as a mere teasing of the 
mother (Diet, of Traditional Games, London, 1894- 
98, s.v.) in that it appears to be a cumulative esti- 
mate of the superior value of the milking-pail as 
an article of domestic use, and it is pertinent to 
note in this connexion that the Irish chieftain had 
‘in his house constantly a cask of milk’ (Anc. 
Laios of Ireland, Dublin, 1865-1901, iv. 311). That 
milk was poured on the ground is attested by J. G, 
Dalyell {Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1835, p. 193), and W. Gregor states that at death 
all the milk in the house was poured out on the 
ground {Folklore ofN.E. of Scotland, London, 1831, 
p. 206). This must have originally been an offering 
to the earth-god as in the PanJab. In Ireland it is 
called an oblation to the fairies CW. G. ‘Wood- 
Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, ii. 7), and the fairies are the 
successors of the gods. It was offered every Sunday 
on Bro'wnie’s stone in the island of "Valay and other 
islands (M. Martin, Western Islands, London, 1716, 
pp. 67, 110). 

This brings ns very close to the stage when milk 
was a sacred object in the cult of the gods. 
In the Christian Church it was substituted for 
wine in the elements of the communion. This was 
afterwards prohibited by canon law (Dalyell, p. 193, 
quoting Gratian, Decrctalia, p. Ill), but it maybe 
surmised that it originated as one of the surviving 
rites of ancient pagan religion. St. Bridget was in 
some degree regarded as the special patron of milk- 
ing, as appears in the beautiful milking-songs 
of Scotland (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 
Edinburgh, 1900, i. 261-275), and she was at her 
birth bathed in milk {Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Lismore, ed. 'Wiitley Stokes, Oxford, 1890, 
pp. 184, 318). St. Bridget is in many of her attri- 
butes a pre-Christian goddess, and her association i 


with milk in the surviving forms once more takes 
us back to ancient pagan religion. 

That bathing in milk was also a death rite is 
shown both in traditional ballad lore and in tradi- 
tional games. In the beautiful ballad of ‘Burd 
Ellen,’ preserved ^R. Jamieson {Popular Ballads 
and Songs from Tradition, etc., Edinburgh, 1806, 
p. 125), is the verse ; 

‘Tak up, tak up my bonny youngr Eon, 

Gar wash him wi’ the milk. 

Tak up, tak up my fair lady. 

Gar row her in the silk.’ 

Lady Gomme has analyzed the different versions 
of the children’s game of ‘ Green Gravel,’ and has 
shown from the general movements of the game 
that it is derived from a funeral rite. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that the most constant 
formulte in the game rhymes include the line, 

‘ Wash them in milk and clothe them in silk ' 

( 1 . 172 ). 

There seems little doubt that these words are 
survivals of an ancient burial rite. 

In the religions of antiquity there is more definite 
evidence. J. E. Harrison, in her discussion of 
primitive baptism {Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 596 f.), asks 
‘ what was the exact ritual of the falling into milk ? 
. . . Did the neophyte actually fall into a bath of 
milk, or ... is the ritual act of drinking milk 
from the beginning metaphorically described ? ’ and, 
in spite of a useful parallel from Egyptian ritual, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘of arite of immersion 
in milk we have no evidence.’ This, however, can- 
not be quite true if St. Bridget represents, as there 
is strong evidence to prove, an early Celtic goddess 
who has brought into her Christian attributes tradi- 
tions and rites of pre-Christian origin. There is 
the further example of the Piets in Ireland saving 
themselves from the poisoned arrows of their Fir- 
Fidga enemies by taking a bath filled with the 
milk of one hundred and twenty ^yhite hornless 
cows, where the single colour condition i3_ again 
repeated. The rite of bathing in milk attributed 
to St. Bridget was certainly not of Christian origin 
any more tnan the offering of _ inilk and honey in 
early baptismal rites was Christian {ib. p. 597 f.), 
and we must take it that these rites come from 
early Celtic religion. The offerings of milk and 
honey were made to the nymphs and to Pan 
(Theocr. Id. v. 53 f. and 58 f.), and to this day 
in modern Greece they are made to the Nereids 
(J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 150 f.). , „ . 

To sum up the evidence — it would appear tuat 
in primitive religions there are three stages in tho 
sacred characteristics attributed to milk : _{1) where 
it is a definite part of the dominant religious cult ; 
(2) where it is extensively used in religio'us cere- 
monial, but is not an exclusive or predominant 
element in the ceremonial ; (3) ivhere it is lookea 
upon as a religious object, and is, consequently, 
subject to danger from outside forces, from wliicn 
it demands various forms of protection. The survey 
seems to make it clear that the unique example ot 
the Todas is a highly specialized development or 
the religious conception of milk, and not a normal 
condition, while the e'vddence of folldore and or tiio 
religion of antiquity leads us to conclude that tne 
endo-wment of mUk with sacred properties arose 
from its enormous social influences, which lea to 
specialization of its use on solemn and important 
occasions. This would be the normal pomtion o 
milk in religious thought. A last stage is 
seated by the necessity of protecting it from malig- 
nant influences. This is survival from the notnial 
stage, and arises only when it was no longer a p 
tective force itself. 

LrrEBiTiiED. — ^Ibls is sriven lolly in the orticl^ QOMIIE- 
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MILK (Civilized Keligions). — i. As food and 
sacrifice. — Since man is a mammal, milk is uni- 
versally known ; and, as man early leanied to use 
the milk of goats, cows, and camels, milk became 
a natural symbol of nourishment. The ancient 
Egyptians sometimes pictured the heavens as a 
woman with hanging breasts, and sometimes as a 
cow with full udder,' thus suggesting that the 
heavens nourished men. The Babylonians sug- 
gested, similarly, that milk is the divinely given 
nourislmient or man by picturing the mother- 
goddess Avith breasts so full that she must support 
them with her hands.® Since milk is so universal 
an element of human diet, it is but natural that it 
should have been ofl'ered at times in sacrifice to 
deities, as meat, meal, and firstfruits were. Thus 
in YaSt xv. of the Avesta there is frequent men- 
tion of a sacrificial gift of boiled milk, and it Avas 
mingled with haoma {q.v.) in sacrifice.” Among 
the Arabs flesh seethed in milk is still a common 
dish,^ yet the Hebrews Avere prohibited from boil- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. W. R. Smith 
thought that this was because milk for boiling is 
usually sour, so that such boiling Avould invwvo 
the ollerinq of a fermented sacrifice, or that 
possibly milk Avas here regarded as a substitute for 
blood.” 

2 . In a supposed Semitic — In the OT 

‘floAving Avith milk and honey’ is a phrase fre- 
quently used to designate the fertility of Palestine. 
It occurs in Ex 3®- " 13’ 33”, Lv 20“, Jer 11“ 33", and 
Ezk 20''-'“. Curdled milk (the modem lahan) and 
honey are also mentioned in Is 7“ os the food of 
the child that is to be named ‘ Immanuel.’ It occurs 
».gain in the same chapter (7®®), Avhere it is more 
difficult to interpret, and Avhere its occurrence may 
be due to editorial redaction. The phrase ‘ floAving 
AA’ith milk and honey’ occurs in the J document 
(c, 850 B.C.), and continued to be used till the 
time of Ezekiel. T. K. Cheyne* in 1901 noted that 
the phrase is more poetical than the context seems 
to justify, and suggested that it might be a BurA-iA*al 
of a description of Israel’s idealized past. Since 
ancient poetry is always tinged with mythology, he 
thought it not improbable that this phrase Avas of 
mythological origin. Usener® in 1902 held that 
the phrase was of mythological origin, and tliat 
it Avas borrowed by the HebreiA-s from Iranian 
mythology, AA'here, according to him, we hear of 
heavenlj' honey and holy coavs. The phrase had, 
he thought, descended by one line to the HebrCAVs 
and by another to the Greeks, Avho described the 
food of the infant Zeus on Crete ns curds and honey. 
Stade,® in commenting on Usencr’s article, claimed 
that the phrase ' floAA’ing with milk and honey ’ was 
not used earlier than the time of Ezekiel, that in 
the J document and Jeremiah it was a later addi- 
tion, and that Usener was right in claiming that 
in J1 3’“ the use of the figure Avas duo to Greek 
influence. Whether ‘ curd and honey ' could have 
been a mythological phraseintroduced from Assyria, 
he thought, was a problem for Assjniologists. H. 
Zimmem “ in the next year, 1903, claimed from the 
Assyriological side that honey and curd played n 
great r61o in the Babylonian cult, and that it Avas 
of mythological origin, though he offered little 
proof for the statement. Finally, Gressmann'” in 
1905 endeavoured to Avork this A-iew into an elabor- 

I See J. H. Breasted, History ofSyypi, KewYork, 1P09, p. S’;. 

® See, t.y., XI. Ja5tro\A’, Eildermappo zitrlleUyioix liabyloniens 
und Assyrifiis, Olcssen. 1012, Tale! 7, No. 23. ’ 

3 I’afTift, X. 13 ; Nj/uyiSn, i. 10; AlnnijisMn, 70; It Is also 
nn oflerimr bv itsell in Fonio, 111. 1, S, iv. 1 ; I’ujiarad, xL 3; 
A'tr. 67, CO, li)S. 

* See PKl'Si, IS^, p. ISS, and W. R. Smith, IttL ofSemita\ 
London. iSOt, p. 221 n. 

5 W. It, SmiUi, loe. ci(, « EEi 11. 2104 i. 

1 JVtfin. Xiitoum/ilr Pftil, ML 177-195. 

SZjriTxxU. 321-324. 7 K21T3, p. 620. 

13 Dripruny der Stehatclogie, pp. 209-221. 


ate scheme of HebreAv mythology, which formed, he 
belieA’ed, the ba.sis of the prophetic eschatology. 

Before accepting this vieAV, it should be noted 
just Avhat part milk and curdled milk, or lahan, 
played in the life of the HebreAvs. blilk, like 
Avine, was in early Israel a sj'mbol of prosperity and 
plenty. An old poet sang of Judah : 

‘ His eyes shall be red with wine. 

And his teeth white with tnilk ** (Gn 
Laban Avas a dish so relished as an article of diet 
tliat Abraham is said to have offered it to his 
guests (Gn 18*), and Jael to the tired Sisera (Jg 5“) ; 
honey and lahan along Avith Avheat, b.arley-meal, 
beans, and lentils Avere fnmished ns food to David 
and ins men (2 S 17®®'®*). It is natural, therefore, 
that lahan and honey, the tAVO most delicious A-iauds 
knoAvn to them, should enter into poetical descrip- 
tions of abundance, fertility, or prosperity (see 
Dt 32“'‘, Job 20" 29“, Sir 39*). The natural uses 
of these articles of food are sufficient to account for 
these poetic allusions. 

The strongest arguments of the mythological 
school rest, hoAvever, on the highly-coloured lan- 
guage of Joel and later apocalj'ptic AATiters, and 
lyjon supposed Assj-rian parallels. In J1 4'“ 
(EV 3'*) Ave read : 

* And it slmll come to piss in that day that 
The mountains shall drop sweet wine, 

And the hills shall flow vith milk 

And nil the water-courses ol Judah 
Shall flow with water. 

And a Bprlnpr ehall come lorth from the house of Tahweh 
And Acater the valley of Shittim ' ; i 
in the SibijUine Oracles, iii. 744 ff. : 

■For Earth the universal mother shall pivo to mortals her 
best 

Fruit in countless store ol com, wine and oil. 

Yea, from heaven shall come a sweet draught of luscious honey. 
The trees shall yield their proper fruits, and rich flocks. 

And kine and lambs of sheep and kids ol coats. 

He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to burst forth ' ; 
and again, ih. v. 281 f. : 

‘ But the holy land of the godly alone shall bear all these things. 

An ambrosial stream distilling honey and milk shall flow from 
rock and fountain for all the righteous.’ 2 

In vifiAV of the aridity of the desert, it Avould 
seem to need no mythology, but only a little noetic 
exaggeration, to lead to the designation of Pales- 
tine by the nomads as a ‘ land floAving Avith milk 
and honey.’ The use of these viands in the life of 
the HebreAV nation easily accounts for the poetic 
use in Dent, and Job, and these in turn furnish the 
point of departure for the later more hyperbolic 
language in Joel and the Sib. Or. Unless Ave can 
find some outside parallels, there is, then, no need 
for the mythological hypotlicsis. 

Most of the Assyrian parallels hitherto cited 
turn out to be unreal. Tims a passage cited by 
Zimmem simply enumerates honey and lahan 
along Avith oil, ayooI, gold, and silver as desirable 
things.’ Another passage deserves more attention. 
It is part of an incantaUon for driving the demon 
of sicraess from a man’s body. It runs : 

• Lahan from a pure stable they shall bring, 

Milk from a pure corral they shall bring. 

Over the pure lahan from the pure stable utter 
an incantation : 

May the man. son ol his god, become puro I 
May that man become pure os lahan 1 
like that milk may he oecotne pure I '4 

It is clear that no mythological meaning can he 
involved in this pass, age. It is the purity of the 
lahan and the milk that is emphasized. A mytho- 
logical quality is as much out of place ns it Avould 
! he in the Avesta, Avhen milk m enumerated among 
I the foods Avhich may he given to a woman who has 

1 60 J. A. Bewer, In ICO, 'Obadlah and Joel,' Edinburgh, 
1012. p. 140f. 

111. C. O. Lanchrstcr, in B. 11. Charles, Aj'ooryjtha and 
Pinidfplyrapha, Oilooi, IPIS, ii. 331, 402, 

3 H. Zimmem. Ititaaltafeln fur den VahTtayer, Besehtevrer 
tirtd Siinyer, Leipilc, ICWI, p. 239. 

* Cuneiform 7ezi> from llah. Tab. etc, in Br. }!uteum, xvii., 
Ijondon, 1903, pL 23, IL 170-lSl; cl. Jajtrow, BeL BaL tina 
Attyr, L (Giessen, 1905) S47. 
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brought forth a still-bom child, in order to effect 
her purification (see Vendldad-, v. 52, vii. 67). 
Milk is here only one of several ingredients — meat, 
bread, wine, water. As she had first to drink ox- 
urine, the milk can hardly have been chosen for 
mythological reasons. Another fragmentary text 
which has been frequently cited on the basis of an 
indefinite reference by Friedrich Delitzsch^ runs 
as follows : “ 

‘ Grown of . . . 

For tho shepherd ol the black-headed [people] . . . 

I praj' a prayer . . . 

A sceptre of lapis Lazuli may his hand [grasp] . . . 

For the shepherd oi the black-headed [people] ... 

Honey and laban abundantly . . . 

The mountain bearing produce . . . 

The steppe, the field bearing fruit . . . 

The orchards bearing fruit . . . 

On his left hand may the god Sin . . . 

To the king in person may they do homage 1 ’ 

This is clearly a prayer for a Babylonian ruler. 
The petitioner asks that great fertility and pros- 
perity may come in his time. The language 
resembles that of Joel and the Sibyl, but the 
imagery is capable of as natural an explanation as 
is that of the Hebrew seers. 

The other passage which has been thought to 
show that tne Babylonians and Assyrians held 
mythological views of milk and honey occurs in an 
incantation. The part in question reads ; 

‘Pure water bring into its midst. 

The exalted lord, the great serpent of heaven. 

By his pure hands shall establish thee ; 

Ea to a place of purity shall bring thee, 

To a place of purity shall bring thee. 

With his pure hands shall bring thee, 

Into honey and laban shall bring thee. 

Water of an incantation he shall put to thy lips, 

Thy mouth with an incantation he shall open.’ 3 

Here at last we have a passage that moves in 
such a realm of heavenly unreality that it may 
fairly be regarded as based on a myth, but the 
mythical part does not centre at all in the honey 
and laban, but in the action of the god. Honey 
and laban are used to denote a place of fertility 
and plenty, and it may fairly be claimed that they 
were introduced here from such usage as that of 
the preceding passage, and are no necessary part 
of the myth. 

The Semites probably had their origin as a 
separate people in Arabia,'* which was a land of 
deserts and oases. It was thus that the oasis and 
its palm-tree became one of the symbols of para- 
dise and an emblem of the Golden Age, and finally 
entered as one of the elements into the Christian 
symbolism of the New Jerusalem.” It seems prob- 
able that in the primitive language of the desert 
an oasis or a fertile land like Babylonia and Pales- 
tine may have been designated as a ‘ land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ The occurrence of the 
phrase among both Babylonians and Hebrews 
points in this direction ; it probably had an origin 
in their common ancestry. As the phrase is lack- 
ing, however, in the description of paradise both 
in Gn 2, 3 and in Ezk 28, it can hardly have formed 
an integral part of the traditions of the Golden 
Age, or have entered as an important element into 
the mythology of the Semites. 

Indeed, in the paradise story of Gn 3 the food 
which makes man like God is not milk and honey, 
but the fruit of a tree. So in the corresponding 
Babylonian story, the Adapa myth, it -was not 
milk and honey, but ‘ food and -water,’ that might 
have gained immortality for Adapa.” As these 

1 In George Smith, Chalddische Genesis, Leipzig, 1870, p. 
233 n. ; cf. Kennedy, ‘ Honey,’ in EBi, col. 2i04, and G. B. Gray, 
in ICC, ‘Isaiah,’ Edinburgh, 1912, i. 129 f. 

^ H. 0. R-awlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
iv., London, 1S91, no. 3, 1-27. 

3 lb, 25, 39-55(1. 

4 See G. A. Barton, Sem. Origins, Hew York, 1902, ch. i. 

^ lb. p. 90, n. 1, and Barton, The Roots of Christian Teaching 
asfowid in the OT, Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 202-206. 

9 Cl. KB vL 97-09, 


accounts are doubtless both variants of the same 
primitive paradise myth, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that milk and honey formed no part 
of that myth among the Semites, but was simply 
a descriptive phrase employed by the dwellers in 
the desert to describe fertile lands— a phrase whieli 
survived both in Babylonia and in Palestine, and 
which came only in post-E.xilic times among tho 
Hebrews to designate a Golden Age that was still 
future. 

3. In the Avesta. — Among the Persians these 
ideas apparently did not in the early time play a 
prominent r61e. Milk was oSered in sacrifice and 
was used in certain incantations, as noted above. 
Homage was rendered to it,* and it was regarded 
as a divinely purified provision in the breasts of 
females, as was the seed in males ; ” a prosperous 
woman was ‘rich in children and rich in milk.’” 
The cow was regarded as a beneficent animal 
guarded by Ahura Mazda as he guarded all other 
things on -which the prosperity of people depends,* 
but in no sense a heavenly animal. So far from 
Jews ha-ving borrowed a myth from Persians, as 
Usener thought, the elements of the supposed 
myth appear only in the later syncretistic Mithra 
cult, and would seem to have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

4. In the Vedas. — In India milk was viewed as 
a symbol of nourishment. The Atharvaveda 
regards a house full of nurture as one full of milk,” 
and tho earth is a mother who can pour forth milk 
for her suppliants.® Nevertheless in the Kigveda 
both milk and honey were employed in the ritual, 
though they were both subordinate to the all-pre- 
vailing soma. When mUk was used as an offering, 
it was sometimes sweet and sometimes sour, both 
kinds of ofterings being recognized.'* As in Iranian 
ritual, the milk was often mixed with soma, tho 
lacteal element sometimes being sour.® Honey 
was in the same way used as an offering ; some- 
times it was mi.xed with sotna,^ but sometimes 
rvith milk. Thus Kigveda, YUI. iv. 8, addresses 
Indra:*® 

‘ With honey of the bees is the milk mixed ; 

Come quick, run and drink ’ ' 

Milk was created in kine by Varuna, even as he 
gave cool breezes to the forests, swiftness to lior.se3, 
wisdom to the heart of man, lightning to the 
clouds, the sun to the sky, and sotna to the 
mountains (Kigveda, V. lx.xxv. 2). Tliis reveals a 
high estimate placed upon milk and honey as foods, 
but lacks any mythical element,’* as docs the 
passage (X. Ixiii. 3) in which the sky (clyau) gives 
milk to the All-Gods. 

The Sanskrit poets often allude to the ability of 
the swan to separate milk from water ; but this, as 
C. K. Lanman has shown, has no mythological 
significance. It is a reference rather to the fact 
that these birds fed on the milk-like juice of the 
lotus stalks, which grew beneath the water. 
Similarly the religious teachers of india often use 
an an illustration of a changing existence the rela- 
tionship between sweet milk, sour cream, and 
batter, not because they saw anything raytlio- 
Icgical in them, but because they illustrated change 
in forms of existence.’® . , 

In India, then, it can only be said that milk and 
honey were so highly valued as food that they 


1 Tasna, vi. 17, vii. 20, viii. 1, xvL 8. ® Ib. Lxv. 5. 

3 Vend. xxi. 6, 7 ; Yait xxiv. 13, 49, * Vend. v. .0. 

5 Atharvaveda, i-X. iU. 10. _ ® '• ® 

7 Cf. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 219-222. 

8 Ib. p. 222. 9 /i. p. 2 )3 f. ’® P- 

1 For the various sacrifices into which mfik 

iment (sacrifices to the dead, new and (alLmoon ■ ; 

c.) see A. Hillebrandt, Rituallilteratur : Vedische Opferxm 
itiber (=GIAP ili. 2), Strassburi?, 189/, pp. 95, 110, 111, 

1, 135, 100, 172, ISO. 

>3yA05.xix. (1S93I16I-1SS. . r,mbriJL'» 

13 Cf n C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambnili, . 

IS3., 1900, pp. 114, 134, 149. 
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naturally formed a part of the most valued ofTer- 
ings to the gods. Perhaps the proper mixture of 
these viands was supposed to have some magic 
significance, for one passage (Rigveda, rx. xi. 2) 
says that they were mixed by the atharvans ; hut 
there is no trace of such a myth as some have 
supposed for the Semites. 

5. In Egypt.— In Egypt, as already noted, the 
slty-goddess was pietured as either a woman or a 
cow with full breasts ; but this was only to symbolize 
her nurture of her earthly children. If milk had 
in early Egyptian thought any mythological signi- 
ficance, we should expect to find it prominent 
among the foods promised to the deified kings to 
whom the pyramid-texts of the Old Kingdom 
promised a place among the gods. True, the 
departed king is frequently represented as suckled 
by the sky-goddess or some other divinity con- 
nected with Ke. The goddess is once thus ad- 
dressed: ‘0 mother of this king Pepi . . . give 
thy breast to this king Pepi, suckle this king Pepi 
therewith.’ The goddess replies : ‘ O my son Pepi, 
my king, my breast is extended to thee, that thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as 
long as thou art little.’* klilk was, then, the food 
of the celestials only during their heavenly child- 
hood. "When Pepi was grown, ho was promised 
‘ bread which cannot dry up ’ and ' beer which 
cannot grow stale.’® Later he is given a ‘snared 
fowl.’^ Bread is called ‘the bread of the god.’ 
Pepi is invited to ‘ sit down to thy thousand of bread, 
thy thousand of beer, thy thousand of oxen, thy 
thousand of geese, thy thousand of everything 
whereon the god liveth.’® Another source of food 
for the deified king is the tree of life situated in a 
mysterious isle at a distance, and this king Pepi 
sought and attained.® This tree of life is probably 
a survival from a desert and oasis life similar to 
that of the Somites.* Milk plays very little part in 
these Egyptian myths.® It is only the food of the 
deified kings during that part of their celestial life 
which corresponds to chilahood on earth. 

6. In Grseco-Roman literature. — Among the 
Greeks and Homans, as among the Semites and 
people of India, milk and honey were delicacies 
that were much appreciated, and their use goes 
hack to an early time. Libations of milk and 
honey were, according to the Iliad,^ poured out for 
the dead, and such fibations appear to have con- 
tinued down to the Christian era.’® In case of 
pestilence milk and honey were among the offer- 
ings presented at the sacred mountains of Pelion 
and Ida;” and, before eating, milk, honey, and 
bread were ofl'ered to Hestia.” Milk and honey 
were also symbols of plenty and prosperity. Thus 
Pindar (t 442 n.c.) says : 

‘Ilejoico, my friend 1 Lo, I send you, tliouph at late hour, 
this honey mixed with white mills, Irinped with the troth of 
hlendinp, a draught of Bong conveyed in the hreathings of 
Aeolian llutea.'IK 

Though liere metaphorical for sweet poetry, the 
mctaplior attests the use of milk and honey as 
delicacies. In conrso of time both milk and honey 
hecaine symbols of plenty. Thus Tibullns (t 18 B.C.) 


says : 

‘ The oalss themselves give honey, and beyond the sheep 
Bring udders ol miik ready to the hand of the caro-tree.'t* 
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8 So W. Max MiiUer fn a private letter to the writer. 
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11 O. Gruppe, Griech. iipthol. und Religionegeseh., Munich, 
IMC, p. 243. 
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Similarly Ovid : 

• Now rivets of milk, now rivers of nectar run. 

And yellow honey distils from the green ilex.'l 

With these poets milk and honey have become 
emblems of the Golden Age, but with many others 
they are simply symbols of plenty.® 

Latin writers are, of course, dependent on Greek 
models for their imagery, and it is possible that 
Tibullus and Ovid ivere influenced directly or in- 
directly by Semitic ideas. A usa^e of iiulk and 
honey, however, which goes hack to Homeric 
times cannot have been borrowed from tlie 
Persians. Possibly it may have come from Semitic 
Mesopotamia through tlie Hittites, since Hittites 
appear to be mentioned in the Odyssey, ‘ hut we 
know as yet too little of Hittite ritual to regard 
this as more than a remote possibility. Possioly, 
too, it m^ have been carried to the iEgeau 
lands by Phoenicians, hut it is quite as pro- 
bable that the uses of milk and honey developed 
in the Aegean lands independently of Semitic 
ideas. 

7. Among Christians. — The many references to 
milk and honey in Patristic literature collected by 
Usener® are clearly echoes of Joel and the Sibyl. 
Some curious Christian myths connected with the 
milk of the Virgin Mary are, however, still current 
in Bethlehem and its vicinity. There is at Bethle- 
hem a cave called the ' Milk Grotto.’ ° A legend 
has it that the Holy Pamily once took refuge 
there, and that, as the Virgin nursed the Child, a 
drop of her milk fell on the floor. Because of this 
it is still believed that a sojourn in the grotto not 
only increases the milk of women and animals, 
but cures them of barrenness. In reality this 
legend arose to Christianize a grotto that was 
originally a shrine of Ashtoreth.® 

All about Bethlehem the limestone crumbles 
and forms little white pebbles about the size of 
peas. These are accounted for by the storj' that 
a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the rook, and 
that these pebbles are the miraculous result. 
Similarly it is said that, as the Virgin nursed the 
Child by the wayside, a drop of her milk fell on 
a thistle, which on this account became flecked 
with white and is called ‘Jlary’s thistle.’* Tlicse 
myths are the outgrowth of the transfer to the 
Virgin of the old grotto of the mother-goddess, and 
are really much more exotic to Christianity than 
the quotation in the Patristic writers about the 
Golden Age. 

In the early Church the newly baptized were 
given milk and honey to taste (or, in some Western 
churches, milk and wine) ns symbolizing their 
regeneration through baptism (cf. 1 Co 3*, He 5'*, 
1 P 2*). By the twenty-fourth canon of the Tliird 
Council of Carthage (327) this milk and honey was 
to be consecrated at the aitar on Easter Even, 
the most solemn day for hajitism ; hut the_ use 
has been forbidden since the Trullan Council of 
692.® 
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MILL, JAMES AND JOHN STUART. — on Mackintosh. This is really a vigorous defence of 
The two Mills, father and son, occupy a unique empiricism against intuitionism, though it assumes 
position in the history of British thought. They the form of a vehement criticism of Mackintosh 
were, after Bentham, the greatest figures in the and is chiefly valuable as presenting Mill’s philo- 
utilitarian school and the leaders of the philo- sophical positions in a clear and condensed lif'ht 
sophical radicals in politics. rendered all the more efiective by the polemic 

I. James Mill. — Next to Bentham, Janies Mill setting. ^ 

WM the force that moulded the early expression of Mill’s fame as a psychologist rests on his con- 
utilitarian doctrine. He was a_ Scotsman by birth, sistent e.xperientialism, his thoroughgoing appli- 
the son of humble parents (his father a country cation of association to the phenomena of tlfe mind 
shoemaker and his mother a farmer’s daughter), and his uncompromising insistence on the power 
born at North Water Bridge, on the North Esk, of associationism to explain the mind and all its 
in the parish of Logie-Pert, Forfarshire, on 6th processes. But this has already been brought out 
April 1773. By his intellectual ability and his in the art. Association, and need not be further 
indomitable power of work, he raised himself to dwelt on. A word, however, may be said on his 
the commanding position _ that he ultimately at- psychological ethics. Mill’s ethics is essentially 
tained. His early_ education was received at the hedonistic ; the human will is moved by pleasure 
parish school of his native place, and afterwards (or the avoidance of pain) and by this alone ; and 
at Montrose Academy, where he had as school- with a view to the attainment of pleasure (or to 
fellow Joseph Hume. From Montrose Academy the getting rid of pain) men habitually act. But 
he went to Edinburgh University (in the palmy there is such a thing as disinterested conduct ; and 
days of Dugald Stewart), where he graduated by the utilitarian himself benevolence is regarded 
M.A. in_179-i, and forthwith proceeded to the study as the supreme virtue. How, then, explain this! 
of Divinity, and was licensed as a preacher of the In the first place. Mill has recourse to the distinc- 
gospel in the Church of Scotland in 1798. The tion (of which Bentham had made so much) between 
ministry, however, was not destined to keep him motive and intention, and maintains that, while 
Ion". Being appointed tutor to the only daughter our intention in benevolence is disinterested, our 
of Sir John Stuart of Fettercairn (Member of motive is interested ; in other words, a benevolent 
Parliament for Kincardineshire), he came under action pleases the individual, gives him satisfaction, 
the special notice of Sir John, and went with him else he would not do it, but it also promotes the 
to settle in London in 1802. He was not long in happiness of others. Now, this being pleased ■with 
London before he made his presence felt. In 1803 acting benevolently towards another — what else is 
we find him active in originating The Literary it than the individual identifying another’s happi- 
Journal and making many contributions to it. ness with his own ? And what more could be de- 
In 1804 he produced his pamphlet on the Com manded of him ? ‘ Can any greater degree of social 
Trade. Thenceforth he contributed articles, in an love be required,’ asks Mill, ‘ than that the good of 
unceasing flow, to innumerable periodicals and others should cause us pleasure; in other words, that 
magazines — The Philanthropist, The Annual Be- their good should be ours ? ’ (jF’ray. on_3fackintosh, 
view. The WestmiTister Bevieio, The London Review, p. 294). Then, again, there is the ethical principle 
The Edinburgh Review. But his most outstanding of transformation (the phrase is not Mill’s) to be 
essays were written for the Supplement to the fifth considered — the principle that ■we see at work in 
edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, the chief the miser, whose nature is so changed by his traffic 
of them being on ‘ Government,’ ‘ Education,’ with money that the original desire of money for 
'Jurisprudence,’ and ‘Laws of Nations.’ A re- the pleasure that it can procure him becomes ulti- 

E rint of the Encyclopaedia articles was made in mately the desire of money for its own sake. What 
ook form and had a wide influence. For about happens in the case of the miser happens in tlie case 
eleven years (from 1806 to the end of 1817) he of disinterestedness and benevolence. Although 
worked strenuously at his ATisiory o/NrfiisA /jufirt, individual pleasure lies at the root of a mans 
which, on its publication, produced a great im- benevolent action, he has come, through continued 
pression. The immediate result was his appoint- intercourse with men and the experience of mutual 
ment to a post in the India House, in the depart- help, to submerge the thought of his own pleasure 
ment of Examiner of India Correspondence, where and make benevolence itself his end. _ 
he became head of the office in 1830. Besides a What, then, of conscience, with its intuitions 
little book on the Elements of Political Economy and its vaticinations ? Conscience to Mill is not a 
(1821), largely reproducing Adam Smith, but em- simple and elementary faerdty in human nature, 
bodying also the distinctive principles of Ricardo, but the product of assooiation._ That gives to it 
ho produced his great psychological work, the its power, and explains its peculiarities, and indeed 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 31ind, constitutes its value. The ultimate test of morality 
which was brought out in 1829. This at once is utility : right and wTong are qiialities of conduct 
raised him to the position of psychologist in chief and are to be gauged by the tendency of actions to 
of the utilitarian school, filling the gap that had produce pleasure or pain. 

been left in the elaborate and multifarious teaching Education occupied a large share of Mill s ottyn- 
of Bentham. With Bentham himself Mill was on tion. As a utilitarian radical, he was ejiger tiiac 
terms of the most intimate friendship, and the the people should be educated— educated so to 
master regarded him as his most stalwart disciple, develop and improve their intelligence, and render 
So staunch a Benthamite, indeed, was Mill that it them ht to be worthy citizens. _ Hence, he too^ • 
has been doubted whether he was anything more practical interest in the educational movement 
than a brilliant reproducer of Bentham’s opinions, the time, and entered as a keen polemic into t 
That, however, does Mill an injustice. He was no controversy between the Lapcasterian and the u 
mere echo, but a voice. His psychology alone systems of education ; he tried to establish a sci 
proves it ; and he was potent as a political force to (but failed) on the principles of Bentham laid 
an extent that even Bentham hardly equalled, in his Chrestomathia (‘Study of useful thin' j. 
When he died (his death took place in London, on and he was one of the small band of ardent ' 
23rd June 1836), he was generally admitted to be tionists who originated the University otT-on . 
the great inspiring spirit of radicalism and the But his claim to honour as an educationist re. t 
one man who could have made the radical propa- his broad-minded theory of education, as P • 
ganda the success that it had become. In the in his Encyclopcedia article, where ® l... 

year before his death (1835) appeared his Fragment shou^m to be the work of a mans life-time. 
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tbe roots of it are laid in associationist psychology, 
and where the principles of Helvetius regarding 
the almost unlimited power of education in trans- 
forming the individual are vigorously enforced. 

In the realm of jurisprudence Mill made for 
himself a great name in the sphere of international 
law. His Encyclopccdia article on that subject is, 
within its limits, almost perfect. It might he 
elaborated at points and more fully illustrated, hut 
it is everywhere wise and suggestive. Particularly 
striking are its handling of the rights of nations in 
the time of war, and its treatment of the possibility 
of an effective court of arbitration in international 
quarrels. 

As a philosophical politician Mill achieved fame 
by his theory of government. It is not a theory 
that is invulnerable. It lays itself open to objec- 
tion as to the adequacy of its analysis of human 
nature; it was attacked by Macaulay on the 
ground of its deductive method and disregard of 
the inductive mode of procedure ; and Sir James 
Mackintosh attacked it on the side of its extreme 
advocacy of popular representation, which seemed 
to ignore the danger of democratic tyranny, or 
the abuse of power on the part of the ‘ masses ’ in 
defiance of the interests of the ‘classes.’ The 
foundation of the theory is that the individual 
man is by nature self-centred, that he aims at 
pleasure for self and as much of it as he can obtain, 
and that, in his pursuit of personal interest, he is 
ready to lay hold of everything that ministers to 
bis gratification, r^ardless of the pleasures and 
desires of others. Hence the need of government, 
and its meaning ; government just signifies keeping 
one man from grasping at and mercilessly pursuing 
what belongs to another. But the members of a 
government are themselves men, with men’s selfish 
passions and readiness to tyrannize over others, 
and, consequently, need themselves to be restrained. 
The restraint comes and only can come from the 
people ; and the only tolerable form of government 
IS a representative government — a government 
where the people’s representatives act as a check 
on legislative abuse. It is only when the people 
are governed by men elected by themselves and 
representing them that the interests of governors 
and governed can be identified. Yet this identi- 
fication of interest is liable to be broken through, 
if the representatives are not themselves watched. 
A body of representative men, if left entirely to 
their own actions, will have ‘sinister’ interests 
and may become as selfish and oppressive as an 
individual may be. The safeguard lies in frequent 
parliamentary elections : thus only (so it appeared 
to Mill) could the people retain a proper uold on 
their own representatives. 

Into social reform Mill threw himself with much 
energy. Reforming zeal was the great character- 
istic of the utilitarians. This was but the practical 
side of their all-controlling principle, the general 
welfare, or the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Prisons and prison discipline, mendi- 
cancy, the Poor Laws, and such like engaged his 
pen ; and it was through the influence of his views, 
to no small extent, that subsequent reforms were 
effected. 

2 . John Stuart Mill. — The eldest child of James 
Mill was John Stuart Mill (born in London on 20th 
May 180G ; died at Avignon, in France, on 8th 
May 1873). His early education was conducted 
solely by his father, who, although constantly 
occupied in literary and exacting work, did not 
grudge to act ns schoolmaster to his son. His 
method of teaching was .altogether of an excep- 
tional kind ; and, although the result of it was 
also exceptional, the method has not been imitated 
by others or regarded as generally practic,able. 
At three years of ago the boy was set to leam 


Greek, which was his chief study for the next 
five years, English and arithmetic being added ns 
secondarj' subjects. This created in the youthful 
learner a love for Greek — not only for the language, 
but for the literature and the thought of Greece — 
that lasted throughout his life. Tiiere is nothing 
more noticeable in his writings than his genuine 
appreciation of the dialectic method of Plato and 
his constant use of the Socratic mode of inductive 
defining, in order to secure clear concepts and 
exact verbal expression of them, with a idew to 
truth. At the age of eight, the boy had Latin 
added to his Greek ; and, by the time that he was 
fourteen years of age, he was indoctrinated into 
the principles of logic, psychology, and political 
economy. These were stiff subjects for a boy of 
that age ; but they were the subjects in which he 
afterwards excelled. 

All the time that these subjects were being set 
as tasks, the father was making the boy his 
constant companion, sharer in Ins dailj' walks, 
and, through his conversation and judicious cross- 
questioning, was gradually developing the boy’s 
mind and imparting to him clearness and exact- 
ness of thouglit and confidence in thinking. This 
Socratic procedure was supplemented at the 
earliest moment by making the boy himself a 
teacher. He was set to superintend the education 
of the younger members of the family, thereby en- 
abling him to gain further clearness of ideas and 
to strengthen his intellectual faculty. No wonder 
that the precocity of young Mill became pro- 
verbial. 

A further stage in his education was a year’s 
sojourn in France, as the guest of Sir Samuel 
Bentham, at the age of fourteen. This introduced 
him to the French language and to French litera- 
ture and politics ; and, through excursions in the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere, aroused in him an enthusi- 
asm for natural scenery and a love for botany and 
zoology. These things all influenced him in later 
life. 

On his return from France, ho was further taken 
in hand by his father. He was now directly intro- 
duced to Bentham’s teaching, in the French trans- 
lation and exposition of it in P. E. L. Dumont’s 
Traitfs de (London, 1802). ‘The read- 

ing of this book,’ he says [Autobiography, p. 64), 
‘was an epoch in my life; one of the turning 
points in my mental history.’ At tliis time also he 
studied Roman law under John Austin, the jurist. 

At the age of sixteen, the youtli was beginning 
to feel his intellectual indejiendenco. Burning 
with entimsiasm for Bentham, ho started a 
Bentham Club of young men, which he designated 
‘ Tlie Utilitarian Society.’ Somewhat later ho 
became a member of ‘The Speculative Society,’ 
and was also a prominent figure among the you&s 
who mot, at stated times, in George Crete’s house 
for discussion of philosopiiical and economic 
questions. Later he took an active share in ‘ The 
Political Economy Club.’ Tims was the develop- 
ment of young Mill’s thought and mind further 
aided by a variety of powerful intellectual 
agencies. 

In 1823, ot the a^ of seventeen, came his ap- 
pointment, by the Hast India Company, to tlie 
post of Assistant Examiner, under his father, in 
the Office of the Examiner of India Corre.spondcnce. 
This continued till he reached the position of Chief 
of the office in 1856— two years before the abolition 
of the East India Company. 

A turning-point in his life was his break-down 
in health in 1826. There is little doubt that hard 
work, long-continued and unintennitted, and the 
over-strain of early education under liLs father’s 
tuition were largely the cause of Ibis. Bnt there 
was something more. There was the emotional 
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nature of the young man, which had heen cramped 
but not destroyed by his father’s one-sided training, 
craving for satisfaction. The end of the crisis 
was what he himself regards as analogous to a 
‘conversion.’ It came in large measure through 
study of the poetry of Wordsworth and the philo- 
sophy of Coleridge, and showed itself in a revolu- 
tion both in his intellectual opinions and in his 
character. He was no longer the undiscriminating 
follower of Bentham that he had been ; he was no 
longer neglectful of the emotional side of human 
nature. He emerged from the ordeal a new man, 
■with wider mental outlook and deeper and intenser 
sympathies. The extent of the change may be 
seen by reference to his two remarkable essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, republished in vol. i. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions (London, 1859-67). 

Another important factor in his life was the 
influence over him of Mrs. Taylor, who became his 
wife in 1851. 

His work in connexion with literary journals 
was enormous. He wrote articles almost without 
number and on an exhaustless variety of subjects 
(philosophical, political, economic, social). They 
began with The Westminster Revieiu and extended 
to other magazines — especially The London Review 
and, afterwards. The London and Westminster 
Review. They are valuable as enabling us to trace 
the development of his opinions, the growth of his 
■views in philosophy, and the gradual modification 
of his radicalism in politics. 

His first great intellectual work was his Sys- 
tem of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, which 
appeared in 1843. This was followed, in due 
course, by his Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy (1844), and Princiyles of 
Political Economy (1848). In 1859 appeared his 
little treatise on Liberty, and his Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. His Considerations on 
Representative Government belongs to the year 
1860 ; and in 1863 (after first appearing in magazine 
form) came his Utilitarianism. In 1865 came liis 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy ; in 1867 his Rectorial Inaugural Address at 
St. Andrews University, on the value of culture ; 
in 1868 his pamphlet on England and Ireland ; 
and in 1869 his treatise on The Subjection of Women. 
In 1869 also was published his edition of his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
with many valuable notes illustrative and 
critical by J. S. Mill himself, by Bain and Grote, 
and by Andrew Findlater. His two posthumous 
works are his Autobiography (1873) and his Three 
Essays on Religion (1874), To these have to be 
added the two large volumes of Letters (ed. Hugh 
S. R. Elliot) published in 1910. 

A phase of Mill’s life has stUl to be noted — his 
parliamentary career. In the Parliament of 1865- 
68 he sat as Radical member for Westminster. i 
Three things in chief did he advocate in the House j 
of Commons — women suffrage, the interests of the 
labouring classes, and land reform in Ireland. 

In philosophy J. S. Mill’s fame rests chiefly on 
his Logic, his Political Economy, and his Exami- 
nation of Sir William Hamilton, to be taken in 
connexion with his notes in his edition of his 
father’s Analysis. 

As a logician he stands out as the great empiricist 
who formulated and elaborated inductive logic, 
who re-stated and in part revolutionized deductive 
logic, who made systematic application of logical 
principles to the moral sciences (including politics), 
and who enforced, in polemic form, the power of 
experience to be the criterion or ultimate test 
of truth. The brilliancy of his thought and the 
clearness of his style (including an unwonted apti- 
tude for felicitous illustration, ranging over a wide 
field of knowledge) cannot be too highly praised. 


The stimulus to the student derivable from a study 
of his Logic is undoubted. The epoch-makin" 
character of his great work must be acknowle(l"e3 
without reserve. But how far he has succeedef in 
bridging the gulf between inductive and syllogistic 
logic may be disputed — even Bain, his intimate 
friend and associate, has his doubts (see his Dis- 
sertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, pp. 21-26) ; and empirical logic has made 
great advances since his day. On the other band, 
it must be allowed that these advances were 
rendered possible only through Mill’s work. 

In psychology Mill upheld the associationism of 
his father, but gave a more attractive expression 
of it as ‘ mental chemistry.’ He carried forward 
his psychology into theory of knowledge and formu- 
lated his doctrine of psychological idealism (found- 
ing on Berkeley), which, resting on the empirical 
genesis of knowledge through the various senses 
operated by association, issues in the conception of 
matter or objective reality as ‘the permanent 
possibility of sensations ’ and of mind as ‘ the per- 
manent possibility of feeling.’ In the case of 
mind, however, there is a peculiarity: it is 
conscious of its states. This we must accept, as it 
is given in our experience, but we must accept it 
as inexplicable — no further account of it is possible. 
He was unbending in his opposition to those who 
base truth on intuition. Not that ho denied the 
fact of intuition, but he demanded that it should 
be tested by experience, so that it may not become 
(as it had become to a school of philosophers at 
the time) the buhvark of prejudice and irration- 
ality and the hindrance to intellectual, political, 
and social progress. 

Mill’s great work on Political^ Economy (equal 
in originality of thought and in importance to his 
Logic) is a clear exposition of the various branches 
of the science — wealth, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange, and all the various topics that arise 
out of these. It shows him also as a keen, hut 
fair, critic. But his chief merit lies in his widen- 
ing the scope of political economy and removing 
from it the reproach of being ' the dismal science. 
This he did (partly under the influence of Auguste 
Comte) by infusing into it human feeling and associ- 
ating it with the philosophy of society. _ Economic 
principles were now conjoined with their practical 
applications, and a transformation _ took place. 
Not only do we have a minute and scientific hand- 
ling of such things as labour, capital, ra.to of 
interest, money, international trade, and all the 
other points that the ordinary political economy 
dealt ■with, but also a stimulating discussion and 
wise treatment of such deeply interesting problems 
as the future of the labouring classes, the land 
question, socialism, etc. In explanation of the 
exceptional popularity of the treatise he himscli 


lays : 

•It was, from the first, continually cited nnd referred to bj 
m authority, because it was not a book merely of aostract 
cience, but also of application, and treated Politic.al 
IOC as a thing by itself, but as a fragment of a ’ 

, branch of Social Philosophy, eo interlinked with ail tlm other 
iranches, that its conclusions, even in itsowm 
•re only true conditionally, subject to interference ' 

ction from causes not directly within its scope : , 

baracter of a practical guide it has no pretension, apart fr 
ithcr classes of considerations ’ (Autobioj., p. -30;. 
riiafc is, doubtless, absolutely correct. , . 

Mill’s utilitarian ethics, as expounded in im 
Jtilitarianism, is extraordinarily sigmlicant; 
loth the matter and the style fascinate, not e. 
han the glow of conviction that perraeate.s 
vhole. Justice has rarely been done to i y 
ipponents, because they have failed to see (®) 

tisnota treatisoofpnroabstractre.asoning, on 

iTitten out of the living conviction of ., 

oved his fellow-men ; (6) that it is practical 
bject, and not merely theoretical ; and (r) tna , 
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although it sets forth pleasure or happiness as the 
standard and test of human conduct, it makes 
supreme the conception of man as a social being and 
conditions all by the conception of the general wel- 
fare. His view of the human will as determined by 
character, and of character as formed hy a man, 
and not /or him, is his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the free ■uill problem, and his defence of 
the position that there can he such a thin" as a 
science of ethics — and, if of ethics, then also of 
economics. 

Mill as a political thinker is a great subject. 
As a radical democrat, he loved the people and 
worked hard for them in parliament and out of it. 
But he would not submit in any degree or for a 
moment to their irrational desires and expectations. 
They had to be led and not followed. He was 
acut.ely conscious of their tendency to tyrannize 
and their selfish disregard of justice. He was 
exceptionally alive to their readiness to domineer 
over minorities ; hence, he powerfully advocated 
the principle of parliamentary proportional re- 
presentation. Thus alone, he thought, could 
minorities of electors get their rights. He saw 
the people’s jealousy and suspicion of the educated 
and refined classes of society ; hence, he stood fast 
by the principle of plurality of votes, as determined 
by culture and social position. He was very 
sensitive to the tendency in the masses to act un- 
scrupulously and in an underhand fashion ; there- 
fore he opposed vote by ballot. 

On the other hand, he was a strong upholder of 
the liberty of the individual ; and he gave a 
powerful defence of individualism in his treatise 
Liberty — a defence of the right of the individual 
to hold his ouTi opinions and to give free expres- 
sion to them, and his right to live in such a way 
as seemed fit to himself, so long as his mode of 
living did not interfere with the rights and liberties 
of others. In the same spirit, though he was quite 
alive to the necessity of the government dictating 
and controlling within limits, and, therefore, re- 
stricting the liberty of the indmdual to_ that 
extent, he thought that the less government inter- 
fered the better; his legislative principle, with 
necessary qualifications, was laissez-faire. 

Another object that lay near to Mill’s heart was 
that of women suffrage. His book on the subject 
has exhausted the handling of the theme from 
that point of view. But he added active support 
to theory by consistently advocating universal 
franchise in parliament, and by pushing on and 
personally guiding the "Women Movement in 
London and the provinces. 

The problems of the universe were constantly in 
Mill’s thoughts. He puzzled himself long and 
anxiously over the question of the freedom of the 
will, and ultimately reached the deterministic 
solution that has just been referred to. The 
nature of the external world and of the human 
ego also exercised his mind ; and his doctrine of 
* psychological idealism ’ was the result. But there 
still remained the problem of God. With the con- 
ception of the Deity as ‘ the Absolute,’ unknown 
and unknowable, to whom no attributes (such as 
knowledge, mercy, and love) could be applied, he 
liad no sympathy. His criticism of H. L. Mansel’s 
view, ns set fortu in his Bampton Lectures on The 
Limits of JRclifjious Thought (“London, 1870), is 
scathing and eitective. But Mill’s thought on the 
great theme is best given in his supremely inter- 
esting posthumous Essays. His honesty of char- 
acter and his ‘ indifl'erency to truth’ (as Locke 
would express it) here come out in a very striking 
fashion. Discouraged from theistic thinking by 
his father in his eariy training, and not enconr.aged 
to it hy his utilitarian friends and fellow-thinkers 
in after life, he yet had that openness of mind that 
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would willingly receive truth to whatever extent 
it might reveal itself. He fain would have been 
optimistic in his view of the universe, but he could 
not ; and the most that he could do was to allow 
a conception of God that conserved His goodness 
but limited His power. In face of our harrouing 
experience of Nature ‘ red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’ and of the unutterably hard and harsh 
experiences of life in general, he could not rise to 
tlie idea of a Great rower who was All-loving, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent. But he was willing, 
or, at any rate, not unwilling, to believe in a Power 
of Goodness or of Love who would, if He could, 
subdue evil and put an end to sufl’ering and misery 
and was only hindered hy the recalcitrant circum- 
stances of the world. This admission, combined 
with his admiration of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
highest of ethical teachers, shows his power of 
detachment from early upbringing and from im- 
mediate social environment, and his readiness to 
respond to the light whenever it came. This was 
the noblest trait of his character. 

MiH’s nature was, in many ways, an attractive 
one, characterized by high and sterling qualities. 
He was generous in his outlook and sj-mpatlietio 
with men in their struggles, aspirations, and 
doubts. He was eager to be fair in his estimate 
of others and of their opinions, and always ready 
to admit that there is likely to be some truth in 
every doctrine and belief that has been sincerely 
held ; there was nothing of the persecutor in him. 
His disinterested regard for truth was unbounded ; 
and he took little care to cloak or hide unpalatable 
opinions, but expressed himself freely without re- 
gard to personal consequences. He delighted in 
championing persons and causes that he conceived 
to be unjustly treated by society or hy the law of 
the land. His public spirit was intense; and he 
never feared to attack legislative or other in- 
justices, and to uphold unpopular views, in the 
interest of the working classes or of the down- 
trodden. His life was consistently devoted to one 
end — furtherance of the good and welfare of his 
fellow-men. 

LiTEEAiraE,— J. Croie.Exploratio P' 'f-.i, 

1S65, .in ^lamination 0 / Utilitaric-. ! 

A Treatise on the Moral Ideals, do. ! : 

Psi/eholorrie anqlaise contemporaine, Paris, 1670, Enp. tr., 
I;oadon, 1878 ; H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, London, 
1874, 71007, Outlines of the Bistory of Ethics, London and 
New York, IBSG ; A. Bain, James Mill: a Biopraphpilemdoa, 
16S2, John Stuart Mill: o Criticism, do. 1832; C, Dong^las, 
The Ethics of John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh and London. 1897, 
John Stuart Mill : a Study of hxs Philosophy, do. 1805 ; Leslie 
Stephen, The English Utilitarians, London, 1000; H. 
Honding;, A History of Modem Philosophy, Enp. tr., do. 
1000; P. Janet and G. S6aines, A Bistory of the Problems of 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 1002 ; E. Albee, A Bistory of English 
Utilitarianism, London and New York, 1002 ; A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, Edinburgh and London, 
1907 ; J. MacCunn, Siz Radical Thinkers^, London, 1010 ; J. 
Seth, English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, London 
and Now York, 1012. WlLLIAJI L, DATIDSON. 

MILLENNIUM.— See EsenATOLOOY'. 

MILTON — I. Life. — Jolm Milton was bom in 
London at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on 9th Dec. 1G08. He was the eldest 
son of John Milton, a London scrivener, whoso 
conversion to the faith of the Anglican Church 
had led to his being disinherited hy his father, a 
yeoman of Shotover Forest and a staunch Eoman 
Catholic. Tlie poet inherited the stubborn self-will 
of his grandfather and the more sensitive and 
cultured spirit of his father, from whom he also 
derived his taste for music. From the first the 
boy was studious, and liLs father supplied him 
with the best teachers. "When in lG2o (Feb. 12) 
he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the 
age of sixteen, he had already acquired, under 
his first tutor, Thomas Young (a graduate of 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Paul’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hebrew. ‘ From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studies for bed before midnight ’ (Defmsio 
Secunaa, 1654). In English poetry he was familiar 
with Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
(1605), Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), and probably Spenser, 
Drummond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and play-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘ last of aU, not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, with my earliest 
capacity, not to be negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion ’ {Apology for Smectym- 
nuus, 1642), Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines .4 i a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, ‘ grave orators and historians,’ the ‘smooth 
elegiac poets,’ from whom he passed in ‘ riper years ’ 
to ‘ the shady spaces of philosophy ; but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato ana his equal [i.e. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous renoivners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
‘ lofty fables and romances ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
{Apology for Smectymnuus, Introd.). On 'the 
world of mediEeval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian ivindowa, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with GeofiPrey of Monmouth 
and probably with Malory, The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear ivitness to 
the double source of Milton’s poetic inspiration — 
nlassical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirely compatible, tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarely Mplicable to Milton’s poetry) 
and _ oeautiful ode. On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity (1629) ; while some lines of the At a 
Vacation Exercise and the short odes. On Time 
and At a Solemn Music, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost ‘ mewing his mighty youth ’ and meditating 
the sublimest flights of religious song ; 

* Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use. 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round. 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Ileaven’s'door 
Look in, and see each blissful deity,’ etc, 

(AC a Vacation Exercise, 29 £f.^ 
Milton left the University in 1632 ivithout taking 
orders, and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in the quiet prosecution of his 
studies in classical literature, history, mathematics, 
and music, with occasional visits to London to 
purchase books, to visit the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 

• Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ’ (L’ Allegro, 119 f.), 
and to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the first place was held by Charles Diodati. A 
young Italian girl, too, of whom we know only 
that Tier first name was Emilia, seems to have 
touched his fancy and occasioned the writing of 
his earliest Italian verses. The experience is 
perhaps referred to in the seventh of his Latin 
elegies. During these years he also extended his 
knowledge of English poetry from Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman to Shakespeare (at Cambridge he 
had already ivritten his famous lines for the second 
folio), Jonson, and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems written at this period bear witness to 
this native and Elizabethan influence, and some of j 
them, os L’ Allegro and R Penseroso, are composed \ 
in a lighter, more secular and Epicurean vein than i 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by Milton. But in Comns, or 
A Maske Presented at Ludlow Castle (1634), which 
he composed at the invitation of Henry Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton’s learning and art were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religions 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, his sense 
of the dependence of all human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Queene is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge with a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to be, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant ; he had signed the Articles ; 
nothing had yet betrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbyterian in his views on Church government ; 
while on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human -will his position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Calvinists. What alienated MUtonfrom the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification or Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and ideal love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lyeidas (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet •written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
■writing a great poem than on controversy and 
theology. In Pans he met the Dutch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost. He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses ■with young Academicians, _ Ho 

E roceeded to Rome, where he ■visited the Vatican 
libra^ and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing at the palace of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples he met Manso, 
Marquis or Villa, Tasso’s patron and Marino’s, 
and in a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing of 

• rejes, 

Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem, 

Aut dicam inviotae social! foedere mensae 
Magnaaimos Heroas, et (0 modo spiritus adsit !) 

Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub JIarte phalanges 1 

(SplscB, ’Mansus,’ 80(1.). 


But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Bound Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way back to England by 
Venice and Geneva to plunge soon into that long 
course of controversy, ecclesiastical and political, 
which determined the choice of themes, the doc- 
trinal framework, and the temper and spint of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 


4.gonistes. . 

The first of the controversies into which Milton 
dunged with ardour and vehemence was that con- 
:erning Church government, and the rival claims 
if a Presbyterian and Prelatical organization. In 
he first pamphlet. Of Reformation in England 
May-June 1641), he raises the question ivhy the 
Snglish Reformation had lagged behind uiat on 
he Continent and attacks Episcopacy and Englisti 
lishops and their ‘policy’^ from Cyanmer anu 
lidley to the promoters'of the war ■with Scotianu, 
losing with an amazing denunciatory priiyer. UJ 
?relatical Episcopacy (June-July 1641) is i'” 
imination of the origm of Episcopacy in reply w 
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tract by Arclibisbop Ussher. Of the other pam- 
j^letB two, Animadversions upon the Bemonstrant's 
Defence against Smectymnuus (July 1641) and An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant 
against Smcctymnmts (March-April 1642), were 
contributions to a controversy on Episcopacy^ be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Young was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty (Jan.-March 1641-42). Two undercurrents of 
thought run through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other -with less obtrusive yet sufficient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating ; the other toows nim full of 
high thoughts concerning the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
men’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastity 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love had 
touched his fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the indiiddual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result was, what, as Milton him- 
self complains, is more often the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the ivife whom he had chosen 
was to be found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘ unconversing inability of mind,’ ‘ a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting ‘that melancholy 
despau: which we see in many wedded persons’ 
(Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, i. 4). Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along; but Milton 
was no average man, and ho turned passionately 
round to discover an escape, and that one which 
should enjoy the approval of his own conscience 
and the Christian Church. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and without 
licence) before his wife had given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in February 1644 with a signed 
introductory letter to ‘ the Parliament of England 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract. The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bticer concerning Divorce, followed 
In July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
position against critics ; and to the same end he 
issued in March 1645 Tetrachordon, a discussion 
of four passages in Scripture, and Colastcrion, a 
savage onslaught upon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Incidentally the divorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
pamphlets, Areopagitica, A Speech , . . for the 
Liberty of Unlicens’d Printing (Nov. 1644). 

The outcry which the divorce pamphlets evoked 
opened Milton’s eyes to the interi-al tnat separated 
Ins ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
which its votaries were seeking to invest uith all 
the divine right and intolerant authority of the 
overthroivn Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his own conception of 
Christianity ns independent of any visible end 
authoritative Church. He never, therefore, identi- 
fied himself with the Ind^endents, but from this 
time to the close of the (Joramonwealth his sym- 
pathies were ivith that party in politics; and, 
when the death of the king completed the rupture 
between them and the Presbyterians, Milton came 
forward as the champion of regicide and the im- 
pugner of all connexion, whether of authority or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th February 1649 — a fortnight after the 
execution of Charles — appeared The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, ‘ proving that it is lawful!, 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a Tyrant 
or wicked King, and after due conidction to depose 
and put him to death, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to do it. And that they 
who, of late, so much blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this bold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own principles. The 
EikonoklasCes, of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Eikon Basilike in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro popxtlo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Mortem (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely political 
pamphlet, the Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth (March 1660), w.as published 
on the eve of the Kestoration. 

That conception of the Church’s influence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch of an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by his rupture u-ith the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromwell’s 
attempt to combine religions endoivraent ivith a 
wide though still limited toleration ; and his own 
position was expounded in the Defensio Secunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
(Feb.-March 1659). When the Eump superseded 
Richard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church (Aug. 1659), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes or fees instead of trusting to the ‘ benevol- 
ence and free gratitude’ of their flocks. Milton's 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, ana what best 
Means may be used against the Growth of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity De Doctrina Christi- 
ana, on which he had been busy for many years, 
but which was not printed till 1825. 

ThrouMiout the rule of the Commonwealth 
MUton’s life had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in or coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State ns Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-59). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
wife died, and in 1656 he married Catharine 
Woodcock, whose early death in 1658 is referred 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Minshull in 1663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

During all these years Milton had uiritten very 
little poetry. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been lull of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a drama on the subject of the Fall. Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and his nephew, 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening of the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme.^ The interest of con- 
troversy and the shook of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed till 
1658. In the interval the only English poems which 
Milton wrote were some sonnets on public events 
or persons and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Italian predecessors in similar poems, 
and in Italian form, for even the device of running 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Panl’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hehrew. ‘ From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studies for bed before midnight’ (Defensio 
Sectinda, 1654). In English poetry he was familiar 
with Joshua Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartaa 
(1605), Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), and probably Spenser, 
Drummond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and play-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘ last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, -with my earliest 
capacity, not to be negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion ’ {Apology for Smectym- 
nulls, 1642). Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines At a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, ‘grave orators and historians,’ the ‘smooth 
elegiac poets,’ from whom he passed in ‘ riper years ’ 
to ‘ the shady spaces of philosophy ; but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato and his equal [i.e. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous renoivners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
‘ lofty fables and romances ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
{Apology for Smectymnuus, Introd.). On 'the 
world of mediaeval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian windows, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and probably with Malory. The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear uritness to 
the double source of Milton’s noetic inspiration — 
classical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirely compatible, tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarely M^icable to Milton’s poetry) 
and beautiful ode. On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity (1629) ; while some lines of the At a 
Vacation Exercise and the short odes, On Time 
and At a Solemn Music, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost ‘ mewing his mighty youth ’ and meditating 
the sublimest flights of religious song ; 

• Tct I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use. 

Such ns may make thee search thy coffers round. 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poies, and at Ileaveu's'door 
Look in, and see each blissfui deity,’ etc. 

{At a Vacation Exercise, 2911.). 
Milton left the University in 1632 without taking 
orders, and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in the quiet prosecution of his 
studies in classical literature, history, mathematics, 
and music, -with occasional visits to London to 
purchase books, to visit the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 

‘ Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ’ {Ii Allegro, 119 f.), 
and to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the first place was held by Charles Diodati. A 
young Italian girl, too, or whom ive know only 
that iier first name was Emilia, seems to have 
touched his fancy and occasioned the writing of 
his earliest Italian verses. The experience is 
perhaps referred to in the seventh of his Latin 
ele^es. Duriim these years he also extended his 
knowledge of English poetry from Chaucer and 
Piers Plowman to Shakespeare (at Cambridge he 
had already written his famous lines for the second 
folio), Jonson, and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems written at this period bear witness to 
this native and Elizabethan influence, and some of 
them,_ as L' Allegro and II Penseroso, are composed 
in a lighter, more secular and Epicurean vein than 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by Milton. But in Comus, or 
A Maske Presented at Ludlow Castle (1634), which 
he composed at the invitation of Henry Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton’s learning and art -were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religions 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, his sense 
of the dependence of aU human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Qiieene is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge wdth a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to be, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant ; he had signed the Articles ; 
nothing had yet betrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbyterian in his views on Church government ; 
whUe on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human will his position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Calvinists. What alienated MUtonfrom the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification of Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and ideal love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lycidas (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
writing a CTeat poem than on controversy and 
theology. In Paris he met the Dutch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost. He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses with young Academicians. _ He 

E roceeded to Home, where ho visited the Vatican 
library and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing at the palace of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples he met Manso, 
Marquis or Villa, Tasso’s patron and Jlarino’s, 
and in a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing of 

• reges, 

Arturumque stiam sub terrls bella moventcm, 

Aut dicam Inviotae social! foedero niensae 
Slagnanimos Heroas, et (O modo spiritus adsit 1) ^ 

Fransam Saxonicas Britoaum sub Jlarte phalanges I 

(SylvcB, • llansus,' 80 ff.) 

But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Bound Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way back to England by 
Venice and Geneva to plunge soon into that long 
course of controversy, ecclesiastical and political, 
which determined the choice of themes, the dee- 
trinal framework, and the temper and spint of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and toamson 


dgonistes. _ 

The first of the controversies into which AliJton 
jlunged with ardour and vehemence was that con- 
ieming Church government, and the rival claims 
>f a Presbyterian and Prelatical organizatwn. In 
;he first pamphlet. Of Reformation in Fnglana 
May-June 1641), he raises the questiomyhy the 
English Reformation had lagged behind uiat on 
;he Continent and attacks Episcopacy and Englisn 
jishops and their ‘policy’ from Cmnmer an 
Ridley to the promoters'of the war with Scotlanu, 
dosing with an amazing denunciatory prayer. CJ 
?relatical Episcopacy (Jnne-.Jaly 1641) is ^n cx- 
imination of the origin of Episcopacy m reply t 
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tract by Archbishop TJssher. Of the other pam- 
^lets two. Animadversions upon the Remonstrant's 
Defence against Smectymnuus (July 1641) and An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus (March-April 1642), were 
contributions to a controversy on Episcopacy^ be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Young was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty (Jan.-March 1641-42). Two undercurrents of 
thought run through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other with less obtrusive yet sufBoient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating ; tlie other Slows liim full of 
high thoughts concerning the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
men’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastity 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love had 
touched his fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the individual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result was, what, as Milton him- 
self complains, is more often the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the ivife whom he had chosen 
was to be found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘ unoonversing inability of mind,’ ‘ a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting ‘that melancholy 
despair which we see in many wedded persona’ 
(Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, i. 4). Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along; but Milton 
was no average man, and ho turned passionately 
round to discover an escape, and that one ivhich 
should enjoy the approval of his own conscience 
and the Christian Cliuroh. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and without 
licence) before his wife haa given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in February 1644 with a signed 
introductory letter to ‘ the Parliament of England 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract. The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, followed 
In July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
position against critics; and to the same end he 
issued in March 1645 Tetrachordon, a discussion 
of four passages in Scripture, and Colasterion, a 
savage onslaught imon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Incidentally the divorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
pamphlets, Areopagitica, A Speech . . . for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing (Nov. 1644). 

The outery which the divorce pamphleta evoked 
opened Milton’s eyes to the interval that separated 
his ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
which its votaries were seeldng to invest with all 
the divine right and intolerant authority of the 
overthrown Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his own conception of 
Cliristianity as independent of any visiole and 
authoritative Church. He never, therefore, identi- 
fied himself with the Indraendents, but from this 
time to the close of the Commonwealth his sym- 
pathies were with that party in politics ; and, 
when the death of the king completed the rupture 
between them and the Pre^ytcn.ans, Milton came 
forward as the champion of regicide and the im- 
puOTer of all connexion, whether of authority or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th February 1649 — a fortnight after the 
execution of Charles — appeared The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, ‘ proving that it is lawful!, 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a T5Tant 
or wicked ICing, and after due conviction to depose 
and put him to death, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to do it. And that they 
who, of late, so much blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this bold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own principles. The 
EikonoTdastes, of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Eihon Basililce in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Morum (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely political 
pamphlet, the Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth (March 1660), was published 
on the eve of the Restoration. 

That conception of the Church’s influence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch of an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by his rupture with the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromwell’s 
attempt to combine religious endoivment with a 
wide tnough still limited toleration ; and his own 
position was expounded in the Defensio Sccunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
(Feb.-March 1659). When the Rump superseded 
Richard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing tAc likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church (Aug. 1669), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes or fees instead of trusting to the ' benevol- 
ence and free gratitude’ of their floolcs. Milton’s 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, and what best 
Means may be used against the Growth of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity Dc Doctrina Christi- 
ana, on which he had been busy for many years, 
but which was not printed till 1825. 

Throughout the rule of the Commonwealth 
Milton’s life had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in or coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State ns Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-69). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
wife died, and in 1656 he married Catharine 
Woodcock, whose early death in 1658 is referred 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Minshull in 1663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

During all these years Milton had written very 
little poetry. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been full of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a drama on the subject of the Fall. Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and his nephew, 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening of the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme. The interest of con- 
troversy and the shock of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed till 
1658. In the interval the only English poems which 
Milton wrote were some sonnets on public events 
l or persons and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Italian predecessors in similar poems, 
and in Italian form, for even the device of running 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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thought a de'^ice peculiar to himself) had heen 
practised bj[ Italian poets known to Milton. In 
1658 Paradise Lost was resumed in epic, not dra- 
matic, form ; was composed to dictation, corrected, 
and completed hy 1665 ; and published in 1667. 
It was followed in 1670 by Paradise Regained, an 
epic on ‘ the brief model ’ of the book of Job, and 
Samson Agonistes, Milton’s sole experiment in 
those ‘ dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign.’ 

2 . Thought and works. — Of Milton’s early 
poems no more need be said here. Apart from 
their rare poetic beauty they hear delightful wit- 
ness to the delicate purity and profound piety of 
the poet’s childhood and youth, combining in 
an etfect of unique and too transitory loveliness 
literary and classical culture with the finer spirit 
of a ruritanism which was not yet heated and 
Hardened by the fires of religious and political 
controversy. The purpose of the present article is 
to outline the creed of Milton as it took shape in 
the years of storm and stress which followed his 
return to England and to consider the reflexion of 
this creed, and the temper which it at once ex- 
pressed and intensified, in his longer poems. 

In his earliest pamphlets Milton ranges himself 
on the side of the Presbyterian reformers of the 
Anglican Church. The Scriptures are the sole 
authority for the right government of the Church, 
which is not a matter that has been left to human 
discretion and experience to devise. God, who 
shaped to its minutest detail the government and 
worship of the Jeivish temple, ‘should he not 
rather now by his orvn prescribed discipline have 
cast his line and level upon the soul of man which 
is his rational temple, and, by the divine square 
and compass thereof, form and regenerate in ns 
the lovely shapes of virtues and graces, the sooner 
to edify and accomplish that immortal stature of 
Christ’s body which is his church, in all her 
glorious lineaments and proportions ? ’ {Reason of 
Ghurch Government, i. 2). But the NT recognizes 
only two orders, bishops or presbyters (they are 
the same thing) and deacons — so Paul writes to 
Timothy (‘not once naming any other order in the 
Church"’). Prelacy is an addition of man’s devising 
and ambition (‘Lucifer . . . was the first prelate 
angel’) opposed to ‘the reason and end of the 
gospel’ [lb, i. 3ff.). 

But, when Milton came to state the respect in 
which Episcopal jurisdiction opposes the reason 
and end of the gospel, he parted company at once 
(how far consciously it is hard to say) with his 
Scottish and English sympathizers, and with the 
actual practice of dominant Presbyterianism. For 
his objection to Episcopal jurisdiction is the, for 
Milton, fundamental principle ‘that jurisdictive 
power in the Church there ought to he none at 
all.’ His objection is to the archidiaconal courts 
with their penalties and fines, and the Star 
Chamber. Over the outward man, person, and 
property, authority belongs to the State, which is 
not concerned with inner motives but with ‘the out- 
ward peace and welfare of the commonwealth, and 
civil happiness in life ’ [ib. in 3). The authority of 
the Church is over the inward and spiritual man, 
and her sole weapons are instruction, admonition, 
reproof, and, finally, excommunication, the last 
to be so used as always to keep open the door of 
reconciliation to repentance. The motive to which 
the Church appeals is not terror, but shame, ‘ the 
reverence and due esteem ’ in which a man holds 
himself ‘ both for the dignity of God’s image upon 
him and for the price of his redemption which, 
he thinks, is visibly marked upon his forehead,’ 
making him account ‘ himself a fit person to do 
the noblest and godliest deeds, and much better 
worth than to deject and defile, with such a debase- 


ment, and such a pollution as sin is, himself sq 
highly ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship 
and filial relation -with God ’ [ib.). Such a concep- 
tion of Christian conduct as springing from a 
man’s sense of his own worth, a worth conferred 
by God from the beginning and renewed by redemp. 
tion, is as characteristic ot Milton, nurtured on the 
Bible but nurtured also upon the classics, as it is 
alien to the general trend of Protestant thought in 
Milton’s England, which laid more stress on man’s 
Avorthlessness than on his worth, and appealed less 
to shame as a motive than to fear of death and the 
judgment to come. Bunyan and Milton are sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf ; and the noble temper of 
Milton’s early lines On Time shows as little of 
Ronsard’s or Shakespeare’s regretful sense of 
the ravages of ‘ Time’s fell hand ’ as of such a 
preacher as Donne’s awed apprehension of the 
terror and the ecstasy of the Christian’s death. 
And the idea of a Church whose authority is purely 
spiritual is even more remote from the thouglit 
and practice of Presbyterianism in power whether 
in Geneva, Holland, or Scotland. It was not to 
promote general toleration that the Scottish 
Presbyterians signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Milton was quicldy made aware of the interval 
that separated him from the Presbyterians by the 
publication of his pamphlets on divorce. The 
opposition which they excited seems to have taken 
him by surprise, but the anger which followed 
was intense and coloured all his subsequent 
thought. Repelled by Protestant orthodoxy — 
though he maintained strenuously that some of 
the greatest Protestant divines were on his side— 
ho was driven to reconsider the whole question of 
orthodoxy ; and he set out, ivith all the confidence 
of Satan voyaging across the ‘wild abyss’ of 
chaos, to articulate a creed for himself in the dog- 
matic manner of Trent and Westminster. The 


record of this progress is to be found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets, the elaborate De Doctrina 
Christiana, and, finally, in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. 

Two principles control all Milton’s findings. 
The first is that the ultimate arbiter of every ques- 
tion is tbe individual reason and conscience ‘ than 
which God only is greater.’ The mind of each 
man is absolutely free to try all things and hold 
fast by his orvn conclusions uncontrolled by State 
or Church. This liberty is ‘the fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthright of 
truebmiever, Christian liberty ’( j4 Treatise of Own 
Power, etc., also De Doctrina Christiana, Dedi- 
catory Epistle). No one could assert more abso- 
lutely the fundamental principle of theRenaissance 
— tbe emancipation of the individual ; and Muton 
approaches the solution of each_ question in the 
spirit of the later age of reason, with this difference 
that he accepts as a fundamental experience not to 
be reasoned upon — more than one can reason upon 
the fact of an external world — the Christian con- 
sciousness of sin and of redemption and regenera- 
tion-through Christ as set forth in the Scnpture.s. 
This directs ns to the second of the principles on 
which Milton’s conclusions rest. Tlie final source 
of all saving religious knowledge is the Liblc. _ic 
is on this that the emancipated mind must cxerci.so 
itself, from this its conclusions must bo draivn. 
Milton’s method, therefore, in discussing 
question which he takes up, from the “ 

Christ to the liberty of the press, is twofold when 
the subject admits of both lines ‘ 

firstly, what does reason declare?— and Milton mas 
confident of the competence of a priori 
on political and social questions os any later Uie 
of revolution ; secondly, what has ...cripturo - 
dared, to what conclusion does it lead us wuen 
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dilTerent passages are duly compared and when all 
are interpreted in the li^ht of the Christian law of 
charity, m the spirit of the words ‘the sahhath 
was made for man, and not man for the sahhath ’ ? 
The one consideration to which Milton never con- 
descends is expedience, the difficulties and the 
practical means of obviating these revealed hy ex- 
perience ; he has none of Burke’s reverence for 
‘prudence constituted as the god of this lower 
world.’ 

Milton’s polemical pamphlets are, accordingly, 
a hewLtdcnng blend of ideal reasonings, high 
a priori principles set forth in glowing and 
harmonious but elaborately Latinized periods ; a 
pedantic, at times captious and wrong-headed, 
citation and cross-examination of Biblical texts ; 
truculent polemic, condescending not infrequently 
to coarse personal abuse ; and withal a general 
absence of the mellower wisdom that proceeds 
from experience and charity. There is much to 
inspire and delight in these pages burning with 
fires that are perhaps not yet altogether extinct 
but in general have died down ; there is little 
to interest the statesman. If Milton's pam- 
phlets yet live, it is as eloquent statements of 
high and abstract ideals, to ignore which alto- 
gether is to reduce political expedience to sheer 
opportunism. 

The divorce pamphlets have nothing to say upon 
the difficult problems of children and the mutual 
relations of tlie family and the State. They com- 
bine elevated reflexions on the ideal significance 
of marriage as a spiritual rather than a carnal 
union (regarded solely from the point of view of 
the man) with a tedious, passionate, wrong-headed 
attempt to reconcile Christ’s prohibition of divorce 
'but for adultery’ with Moses’ permission. God 
cannot have at any time permitted sin. The later 
command cannot have been intended, therefore, 
to annul the earlier, but merely to check certain 
revalent abuses. Milton was not without appre- 
ension of the fact of moral and religious progress. 
He went beyond the English Protestantism of his 
day in asserting that under the new dispensation 
the hlosaic moral as well as ceremonial law’ had 
been abolished. But the new’ law W’as, he main- 
tained, a law of liberty, of greater responsibility 
because of greater freedom. Such a rigid law of 
marriage as the Churches asserted w’as a curtail- 
ment of the liberty which even the Law’ had 
manted, a fresh enslavement of the spirit to the 
letter. Looking at the question exclusively from 
the man’s point of view’, ho advanced to an asser- 
tion of divorce as tiie private concern of the indi- 
vidual and to a defence of polygamy (Dc Doctr. 
Chriri. i. 10). 

The Areopagitica W’as an overflow from the 
divorce controversy, and is a magnilicent a priori 
vindication of freedom of thought and speech 
as the fundamental condition of the successful 
quest of truth. The practical difficulties w’hich 
have beset the attempt to find a solution, other 
than a comjiromiso varying in dilTerent countries, 
lay outside .Milton’s ken ; nor could he foresee all 
the evils that liave attended the freedom allowed 
to a Chauvinist or a commercial press to deceive 
and to pervert. 

The same lofty but a priori idealism combined 
with exposition of texts and interchange of person- 
alities characterizes the pamphlets, Latin and 
English, WTitten to vindicate the exeeution of 
Charles I., and those on, what became his 
favourite themes, an unendowed clergy and a 
universal toleration of all religious bodies, the 
Uonian Catholic Church alone excluded. Of the 
original and inalienable rights of subjects and the 
duties and responsibilities of kings Milton writes 
w’ith all the jinssion of a mind nurtured upon 


classical republicanism and OT history, and heated 
by the fires of civil war : 

‘ There can be slain 
No sacriflcB to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king ' 

(Seneca, Here. Fur. 992, tr. in TAe Tenurt 
of Kings and ilagistrates). 

The doctrine of the civil contract is buttressed by 
precedents from the turbulent annals of Israel, 
the early history of the Britons, the rebellions in 
Scotland and Holland. Of the real difficulties of 
the problem, as Hobbes saw’ them, of the fact 
that somewhere in every society there is and must 
be an authority against w’hich no rights can be 
pleaded, Milton shows no suspicion. He was at 
W’ork recasting w’ith the utmost confidence the 
government of England at the moment of the 
Restoration. His sympathies were aristocratic : 
the best should rule. Of the difficulty of securing 
this he know’s nothing. Hooker’s claim for a 
divine sanction attaching to usage and expedience 
is spurned by Milton’s contempt for tradition, 
confidence in a priori reasoning, and conception of 
the Bible as the sole oracle of God, of authority in 
all fields of thought and experience. His Latin 
orations and English pamphlets on the issue be- 
tween parliament and king made no enduring contri- 
bution to the political thought of the 17th century. 

Milton’s denunciation of an endow’ed clergy — a 
subject on which he found himself at variance 
with his hero Cromw’ell — and his claim for com- 
plete tolerance of all religious diflerences of 
opinion w’ere the natural outcome of that concep- 
tion of the purely spiritual character of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which he set out, of his 
growing dislike of the Presbyterian cler^ and 
their claim to usurp the privileges and intolerance 
of their Anglican predecessors, and of the jmrely 
individualistic character of his philosophical 
Christianity. From rejecting ecclesiastical discip- 
line and authority Milton w’as driven onward by a 
ruthless logic to the denial that any regard is due, 
in religion or ethics, to the collective consciousness 
of Church or society. Yet without such collective 
consciousness, how’ever imperfectly developed, is 
either religion or morality possible ? For nlilton 
every man is his ow’n Church ; his creed the pro- 
duct of his ow’n study of the inspired text. The 
true heretics are those who follow’ a Church against 
their conscience and their convictions based on 
Scripture. Congregations of like-minded men, 
meeting to worship together, Milton seems to 
assume there will ahvays be ; but for the service 
of a clergy, except to teach the young and to 
exliort the careless, there is no need. 

' If men be not ell their lire-tlme under n teacher to learn 
Io(nc. natural philosophy, ethics or mathematics, which arc more 
ditlicult — ccrliinlv it is not necessary to tlie attainment of 
Christian knowledce that men should sit all their lilc lony at 
the feet of a puipited divine' (The liUetietl Means to remote 
Hirelings). 

Let there be a voluntary, simple, itinerant clergy 
living by the labour of their hands and the free- 
will olTerings of the richer congregations. 

This conception of Christian doctrine as some- 
thing ns definable and demonstrable as mathe- 
matics (but easier of comprehension) is crucial for 
a right apprehension of what Milton W’as in 
quest of throughout these years of theological and 
political polemic — that justification of God’s ways 
to men which w’as to be the theme of his great 
poem. For a study of that thought as finally articu- 
lated w’e must go to the Dc Doctrina Christiana. 

‘ Joannes Milton Anglus Universis Christi Ecclcsiis 
Hccnon Omnibus Fidem Christinnani Ubicunque 
Gentium Prolitentibus ’ are the dedicatory words 
of the MS in w’hich was set down the creed of the 
Church of John Milton, the final result of his resolve 
to have done w’itli traditions and definitions, coun- 
cils and assemblies, and to formulate for himself. 
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from a study of the text of Scripture, a complete 
and articulate body of divinity and morality. 

The creed so formulated is, as might have been 
anticipated, at variance in essential respects "with 
the creed both of orthodox Protestantism and of 
historical Christianity. Milton’s faith might be 
described as Protestant Christianity accommodated 
to the spirit of the classical Kenaissance, for the 
points on Avhich Milton stands most resolutely 
aloof from orthodox Calvinist Protestantism are 
just those in which the latter seemed to com- 
promise the dignity and liberty of the human 
mind which the Kenaissance bad re-asserted. 

In this respect Milton’s Arianism, though the 
most startling, is not the most important of the 
dogmas which he formulates. Yet it reflects the 
poet’s temperament, and is in harmony with the 
religious tone of the two epics. The doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ regarded on its psychological 
side is the expression of the transcendent worth 
ascribed by the Christian consciousness to the 
personality and life of Jesus ; it is the intellectual 
expression of a passionate devotion. Milton’s 
reverence for the ‘author and finisher’ of the 
Christian faith is sincere and profound, but it is 
not animated with tlie ardent name of love which 
throbs in Dante’s Divina Commedia or Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress or Thomas b. Kempis’ Musica 
Ecclesiastica, or many others of the great distinc- 
tively Christian works of feeling and imagination. 
A high and austere monotheism is of the innermost 
texture of Milton’s soul. 

The same high, not to say proud, soul is revealed 
in Milton’s refusal to accept the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination and the complete corruption of 
man’s soul after the Pall — his refusal to sacrifice 
the reality of human freedom, the intrinsic worth 
of human nature. Predestination, he declares, 
extends to election only, not to reprobation. It 
did not determine man’s fall, but the means of his 
redemption, since God foresaw that of his own 
free will man would fall ; 

‘ For man will hearken to his glodnjf lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fail 
He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault 7 
Whose but his own 7 Ingrate, he had of mo 
All he could have ; I made him Just and right, 

SulBolent to have stood, though free to fall ’ 

(Paradise Lost, in. 93 B.). 

The redemption purchased by Christ is in the same 
way freely offered to all, not to an elect, predestined 
number. To all, God gives grace, ‘ though not in 
equal measure yet sufficient for attaining Imowledge 
or the truth and final salvation ’ : 

‘ for I will clear their senses dark 
IVhat may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due. 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent. 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut ' (i6. 188 0.). 
Nor — and here again Milton diverged from 
orthodox Protestantism — is all apprehension of 
and aspiration after good extinguished in man as 
a result of the Fall. The result, indeed, of Adam’s 
sin is not only guilt but spiritual death, which is 
‘the obscuration to a great extent of that right 
reason which enabled man to discern the chief 
good,’ ‘ that slavish subjection to sin and the devil 
which constitutes, as it were, the death of the will.’ 
Yet the divine image in man’s soul is not whoUy 
extinguished. 

•This is evident, not only from the wisdom and holiness of 
many of the heathen, manifested both in words and deeds, but 
also from what is said Gen. lx. 2 1A« dread of yovt shall be upors 
every beast of the earth, v. 6. tchososheddeth man's blood by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made He man. 
These vestiges of original oxcellenca are visible, first, in the 
understanding. Ps, iix. 1 the heavens declare the glory of God ; 
which could not bo If man were incapable of hearing their 
voice. . . . Nor, secondly, is the liberty of the will entirely 
destroyed ’ (De poetr. Christ, i. 12 {Sumner’s tr.U. 

Man retains sulficient liberty at least to en- 


deavour after righteousness, at least to make him 
responsible for his sins, though its power is so 
small as to afford him no subject for boastin", 

In accordance with the same high regard for the 
will, for conduct as the test of a living religion, 
Milton refuses to accept the orthodox distinction 
of faith and works and the ascription of justifica- 
tion to the former alone. In the text ‘ A. man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ’ 
(Ro 3=®), he insists that stress must be laid on the 
words ‘ of the law.’ 

‘ For Paul does not say simply that a man is Justified without 
works, but without the works of the law ; nor yet by faith 
alone, but “ by faith which worketh by love," Gal. v. 8. Faith 
has its own works which may be different from the a’orks of 
the law. We are justified therefore by faith, but by a living 
not a dead faith ; and that faith alone which acta is accounted 
living. James ii. 17. 20. 26’ (ib. i. 22J. 

The same spirit makes Milton assert more com- 
pletely than the Westminster Confession the 
liberty of the Christian under the new dispensa- 
tion. It is not the ceremonial law alone tlint is 
abolished, but the entire Mosaic law, including 
the Decalogue (ib. i. 26 f.), the place of which is 
taken by a higher law ‘ written nob in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart,’ the law 
of love given in our Lord’s words, ‘Thou shaltlovo 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lk 10”), In 
the Decalogue is included the Fourth Command- 
ment {ib. i. 10, ii. 7), on which English Puritanism 
laid so much stress. In his first pamphlet Milton 
had joined in the general condemnation of tlie Book 
of Sports and its instigation to ‘ gaming, jigging, 
wassailing and mixed dancing ’ on ‘ that day which 
God’s law, and even our reason, hath consecrated,’ 
But in The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings, 
‘the seventh day is not moral, but a convenient 
recourse of worship in fit season, whether seventh 
or other number.’ Our rigid observance is an un- 
necessary cause of separation from the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent, The argument (e.y., 
of the Westminster Confession) that the Jewish 
law of the Sabbath had been transferred intact to 
the first day of the week is invalid {De Doctr, 
Christ, ii, 7). 

‘ Under the gospel no one day is appointed for divine worship 
In preference to another, except such as the church may set 
apart of its own authority for the voluntary assembling of Its 
members, wherein, relinquishing all worldly affairs, wo may 
dedicate ourselves wholly to religious services as far os is 
consistent with the duties of charity ’ (ib.). 

Such are some of the most important divergence 
of Milton’s creed from the creed of the Protetant 
Churches around him. Of this creed Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained are the poetical 
setting forth. Like the Divina Commedia, the 
Paradise Lost is not primarily an epic, but a 
didactic exposition of a theological creed ; and, as 
all the details of Dante’s creed may he discovered 
in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, so Milton ,s 
conception of God, of Christ, and of the angels and 
devils is that which he has set down more only 
in the De Doctrina ; and the purpose which Milton 
declares he has in view — 

‘To Justify tbe wa 3 rs of God to men' — 
is theologically conceived. His poem is not an at- 
tempt to reconcile the heart and the imagination to 
truths already accepted. It is a restatement in 
poetic form of these doctrines in such a way ns w lU 
finally justify God and indict man. ‘ Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art tiia 


udgest’ (Ro 2'). _ . 

Looked at steadily from this point of view, ic 
annot justly be said that Paradise Lost will bear 
omparison with the Divina Commedia or ^e J * 
iatura of Lucretius. Take away from ”, 

liese poems the high purpose that shines throng 
hem, and half their beauty is gone. It is iw 
ymbolic, mystic character that gives sublimity 
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every detail of Dante’s heaven and heU. Few to- 
day read Paradise Lost with any desire to discover 
Milton’s creed, or, if they do, will accept with any 
conviction, any such ^Tiling suspension of criticism 
as it is the function of poetry to beget, his justifi- 
cation of God’s way to men, this stem and harsh 
rendering of Paul’s ‘as in Adam all died.’ The 
time is past in which Milton’s poem was read 
almost as if it were the Bible itself, the poetic 
presentation of those momentous events as if they 
actually occurred, to judge of the justice or in- 
justice of which was forbidden. Now we can see 
that the epic form tfod the spiritual intention of 
the poem are not capable of being harmonized. 
The poem is held together from the first line to 
the last by the miracle of Milton’s style — a veritable 
‘cloth of gold’ encrusted with all the barbaric 
spoil of his multifarious learning— and by the 
miracle of his verse harmonies. But, when we 
look beneath this dazzling surface, wo see that the 
imity is not so complete as we imagined, that a 
magnificent epic story is troubled and rendered 
abortive by the orampmg theological purpose. All 
that is greatest in Paradise Lost is tne product of 
Milton’s creative, mythopooio faculty working as 
freely on the scanty material of Biblical record 
and ecclesiastical tradition as did Homer or any 
primitive poet when shaping and embroidering 
popular myths. But the result has nothing in it 
that is essentially Christian. The splendid scenes 
of the opening books — Satan and his companions 
debating in hdl, Satan voyaging through chaos or 
descending through the heavenly bodies in the first 
freshness of their creation, the scenes in Eden, the 
wars in heaven — these might be fragments from 
the primitive myths of some forgotten religion, 
and perhaps nowadays we should read them with 
greater and less troubled interest if we might do 
so without the necessity of a reference to our own 
religious traditions and feelings, mthout having to 
ask ourselves ‘ Is this our God J Is this the Second 
Person of the Trinity ? ’ For, as Milton approaches 
his proper theme, in the theological disquisition in 
heaven, in the story of the Temptation and what 
follows, we cannot but feel, despite frequent beau- 
ties, a steady subsidence of the creative power of 
the opening ; the didactic displaces the epic poem. 
The magnificent promise of the opening nooks 
seems to be unfulfilled. The great characters there 
brought upon the stage achieve nothing. Even 
the Satan of the Temptation strikes us as not quite 
the Satan of the first and second books, of wmose 
dauntless, passionate soul we should have expected 
some action larger, more magnificent, than this 
ratlier over-elaborately treated temptation of a not 
too wise woman. The simple Bible story will not 
adapt itself to the classical epic treatment. The 
largo, creative movement of the earlier episodes 
is lost as the poet feels himself confined by the 
original story and the didactic purpose. 

The harmonizing of story and didactic is better 
achieved in Paradise Regained, Milton’s epic on the 
‘ brief model’ of the book.of Job ; but it is so because 
the didactic and argumentative strain is, as in Job, 
dominant throughout. The poem is a finely wrought 
presentation of hlilton’s ideal Christian virtues, 
obedience, temperance, and the scorn of worldly 
glory. But, beautiful poem as it is, austere in 
spirit and chaste yet rich in texture, there is none 
of the wonderful creative power of the great epi- 
sodes and characters in the longer poem ; and its 
austerity of tone marks its limits as a religious 
poem, for obedience, temperance, andunworidlmess 
are Christian virtues only as they flow from or 
lead to charity, and but little of the radiance of 
Christian love illumines and warms this severe 
and stately poem. 

The pasrion which sleeps under Milton’s austerest 


lines flowed forth like a flood of lava in the work 
which closed his career. Samson Agonistes has the 
rare interest and beauty of the personal passages 
in Lyddas and Paradise Lost. Unfettered oy 
Scriptural details or didactic pu^ose, Milton pours 
into the artificial mould of classical tragedy all the 
passionate feeling -with which he reviewed the 
course of his oivn life and the history of the cause 
•with which he had identified himself so whole- 
heartedly. The never-closed wound of his first 
marriage, the loss of his sight, the defeat of the 
high hopes -which he had conceived for his country 
as a chosen people, a Kingdom of God on earth, the 
triumph of the hated prelates and the despised 

'Bone 

Of Ball&l flown with insolence and wino ' — 
all found utterance in the severely moulded lines 
and choruses of this tragedy, nob a lament, as 
Treitschke called it, but the last utterance of 
Milton’s indomitable Avill, that unshakable self- 
confidence which he called faith in God — a fitting 
close to the career of the loftiest soul among 
English poets : 

‘Samson hath qnit himself 
hike Samson, and beroicly hath finish’d 
A life heroic ’ {Samson Agonistes, 1709 £f.). 

Of Milton’s supreme greatness as a poet there 
is no question. In sustained loftiness of soul, 
elaborate magnificence of language, and mastery 
of varied cadences he has no superior. His works 
have become the touchstone of poetic taste, for, 
unless a reader has an ear and taste for the technique 
and music of poetry, he may not find mueh to 
attract him in Milton ; if he efoes, he will find end- 
less delight. To the question whether he is also 
to be considered a great Christian poet a more 
modified answer must be given. A study of his 
articulated creed bears out the impression com- 
municated by his poetry that Milton’s was not an 
anima naturaliter Christiana. His was rather 
the soul of an ancient Stoic, blended with that of 
a Je-wish prophet, which had accepted with con- 
■viction the Christian doctrine of sin and redemp- 
tion. The spirit of his poetry wants two of the 
most distinctively Christian notes — humility and 
love. Milton’s soul was as proud as Dante’s ; he 
was less conscious of the failing (Purg. xiii. 18G IT.). 
It is the absence in all his poetry of the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ that 
separates him, not only from Dante, but from a 
Puritan like Bunyan, on Anglican like Herbert, 
a Koman like Crashaw and Vondel, among his 
contemporaries. It was on another side that 
Christianity claimed Milton. His work begins 
and ends in the idea of liberty and its correlative 
duty, human freedom and the responsibility that 
it carries with it of living 

‘ An ever in tho great Taskmaster’s eye.’ 

God is, for Milton, indeed the great Taskmaster, 
but he rejoices in the tasks ; ‘ the victories of the 
conscience are gained by the commanding charm 
which all the severe and restrictive wtues have 
for him ’ (Emerson, in North Amer. Review, xlvii. 
[1838] 65) ; for hlilton freedom is obedience in the 
highest and hardest tasks. To restore this freedom 
is the great service of Christianity, the fruit of 
Christ’s perfect obedience and the regenerating 
work of tho Holy Spirit. Cliristianity alone is 
perfect liberty, a liberty that no human authority. 
Church or State, may limit, hlilton, with all his 
defects, is an ethical and religions poet because of 
the conviction which his poetry imparts that, in 
the words of a recent French writer, 

• God l8 for Ittlton tho all In all of life. There is no more 
terrible c\’il than sin which Bcparatcg ns from God ; there la no 
more Euhlime mystcrj’ than the Redemption whicli reconciles m 
to God ' (P. Chanvot, La Leligion d« Jlilion, Paris, 1903, p. 211). 

Ail his acta and WTitings were inspired by his 
desire that the Kingdom of God might come on 
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earth, be it that his conception of that Kingdom 
■was in some way maimed and incomplete, that it 
was not always given him to distinguish between 
his own ■\vill and God’s : 

‘ O, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune wth Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light 1' 

(At a Solemn Mmic, 26 IT.). 

liirERATTOE. — 1. Editions. — Edd. of Milton’s poems are 
numerous, but a really good annotated ed. has yet to be made. 
T. Newton’s ed. (lyondon, 17J9-52) is still valuable because of 
its collection of classical sources. Of later edd. mention may 
be made of D. Masson’s (London, 1874) and W. Aldis Wright’s 
(Cambridge, 1903). Collected edd. of the prose works are J. 
Toland’s (Amsterdam, 1C98), T. Birch’s (London, 1733, 1763), 
and J. A. St. John’s (Bohn’s Libraries, 1838). Some of the 
pamphlets— e.g., Areopaqitica — have been edited separately. 

ii. CRlTJGlSiir . — The cntieism of Milton begins with Dryden’s 
epigram and includes J. Addison, The Spectator, Deo. 1711- 
May 1712; S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, London, 1778-Sl; 
S. T. Coleridge, Literary Remains, do. 1836-39, Seven 
Lectures, do. I860; T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical 
Essays, do. 1854 (the essays on ‘Milton’ appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, 1825, on the occasion of the publication by 
C. R. Sumnerof the newly-discovered De Doctrina Christiana, 
Cambridge, 1825) ; R. 'W. Emerson, ‘ Milton,’ North Amer. Rev 
xlvii. [183$] 66 ff. ; W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations, 
London, 1848 ; T. De Quincey, Collected Works, do. 1853, 
vols. vi., X. ; E. H. A. Scherer, Etudes critiques de littirature, 
Paris, 1876 ; H, von Treitschke, Historische und politische 
Aufsdtze'^, Leipzig, 1865; J. R. Lowell, Among my Books, 
Boston, 1876; Matthew Arnold, Mixed Essays, do. 1879, 
Essays in Criticism, 2nd ser., do. 1888; Mark Pattlson, 
Milton (English Men of Letters), London, 1879 ; T. H. Ward, 
English Poets, do. 1880 ; E. Dowden, Transcripts and Studies, 
do. 1888 ; R. Garnett, Life of J ohn Milton, do. 1890 ; W. 
Raleigh, Milton, do. 1900. H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

MIMArilSA. — Mimdfnsa in Sanskrit signifies 
‘ investigation,’ ‘explanation.’ The word is usually 
employed as the title of one of the si.x systems of 
philosophy recognized as orthodox by the Brah- 
mans. The Mimamsa system is most closely re- 
lated to the Vedanta (see art. Vedanta) ; for 
in them both the subjects of ancient Indian specu- 
lation which meet us in the Brahraanas and 
Umnisads are methodically developed. 

The two systems form a connected whole in the 
sense that tne Mimamsa comprises the ritualistic 
doctrine of works, the Vedanta the doctrine of 
salvation hy knowledge. Each, while limited to 
its own sphere, makes reference also to the other, 
so that it is impossible to doubt that they received 
a literary form at the same time. It is due chiefly 
to this close connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine, and in the second place probably to the form 
into which it has been cast, that the Mimariisa 
has found a place in India among the philosoplii- 
cal systems ; for with philosophy its particular 
subject-matter has nothing to do. 

Mimamsa as a name of the ritualistic system is 
an abbreviation of Furva- or Karma-mlmdmsd, 
‘ first explanation,’ or ‘ explanation of the functiou 
of work.’ These names are explained by the con- 
nexion of the system rvith the Vedanta, which on 
its side is termed Uttara- or Brahma-mimdimu, 
‘ second explanation ’ or ‘ explanation of the All- 
Soul,’ also &ain,raTea-mimdiiisa,, ‘ explanation of 
the incarnation’ (of Brahma). The oldest and 
most important text-book of the Mimaihsa is the 
Mtmdmsudariana of JaiminL H. Jacobi places 
the composition of this work (and the contemporary 
completion of the Vedanta- or Brahma-siltras) be- 
tween c. A.D. 200 and 450 {JAOS xxxi. [1911] 1 ft'-)- 

Tho aim of the Mimamsa is to give rules for the 
correct interpret.ation of those Vedio texts whose 
subject is the Btuhmanical ritual. Since these 
texts contain in great parts an imperfect and 
obscure description of the ceremonies, and, besides, 
are interspersed at every step iritb speculations 
on the mystic.al meaning of the separate acts and 
implements, the assistance of rules was, in fact, 
absolutely necessary for the sacrificer, who be- 
lieved that he had to dread the moat serious con- 


sequences from the least mistake in ceremonial 
observance. The Mimamsa oflers a solution of all 
doubts which might present themselves with 
regard to the details of the sacrifice, and also 
professes to remove the discrepancies which are 
actually found in the Vedic texts. These last, 
however, according to the view of the Miimimsa' 
are in every instance only apparent. The system, 
moreover, discusses at the same time the rewards 
which are ottered for the correct performance of 
the sacrifice ; so that the Mimaihsa is a com- 
pendium of the special theology of the Brahmans. 

The Mimamsa does not recognize the existence 
of God. Nevertheless this fact interferes as 
little here as in the Sankhya and tlie other 
systems with belief in the supernatural beings of 
the popular Indian faith. If we ask on what 
authority the instruction given with regard to the 
sacrifice and its consequences rests, the Mimaihsa 
answ'ers that the Veda needs no authority, but is 
eternal and uncreated ; and that its revelation 
concerns only things existing from eternity, and 
self-evident. This conviction is in India main- 
tained with remarkable tenacity, and is strangely 
opposed to the entirely personal -wishes, for the 
most part quite ■worldly, which were continually 
presented to the gods by the authors of the ancient 
Vedic hymns. In reality the teachers of the 
Mimamsa associate the word Veda less w'ith these 
ancient hymns than with the ritualistic texts of 
the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
indmduality of the authors is not so prominent. _ 

It has been already remarked that the form in 
which the Mimaihsa is presented may have con- 
tributed towards its being regarded, in spite of its 
essentially unphilosophical character, as a astern 
on a level with the other five systems of Indian 
philosophy. For the contents of the Veda are 
here classified under definite categories, and every 
subject of investigation is explained according to 
a method which represents already a high degree 
of logical skill in arrangement. This methodical 
and established scheme, which the other schools 
also adopt as their standard, contains the following 
five divisions : (1) the proposition, (2) the doubt 
as to its correctness, (3) the erroneous method of 
treating the question, (4) the refutation of the 
erroneous method by the true argument, (5) the 
result of the investigation. Occasionally also, for 
the purpose of establishing the special doctrines of 
the Mimamsa, questions of philosophical import 
are discussed. This is true especially of the pro- 
position that sounds and therefore words are 
eternal, and like'wise the connexion of words with 
their meaning. On the basis of_ this theory tlie 
Mimamsa teaches that the relation of word and 
meaning is not dependent on general agreenient, 
but that the meaning is naturally inherent in the 
word. The Mimaiiisa was compelled to propound 
this theory in order to protect the V eda from the 
suspicion of fallibility which attaches to all human 
works. If the Veda were to be regarded not aa a 
collection of books composed or inspired, but na 
something uncreated, existing independently 
eternity, then the connexion of the words of whicn 
the Veda is composed, with their meaning, couU 
not be the result of human activity ; but the 
words, and in the last resort the sounds that form 
theword.s, must have existed from all eternity 
a rdew which could have held sway only witnin 
the narrow horizon of a school to which one lan- 
guage alone was knoivn. 

Lnzu.\Tav.B.—M:mdr!isddarIaria, ed. 
ratnn, Calcutta, IS73-S9; ^’dhasangraha. O- 1 

Benares, 1SS2, Introductory Reinarto ; ^ 

Indias, London, 1891; F. Max Muher, Nfe ^ 

Philosophy, do. 1899, ch. y. ; Sana^arSam^sahgraha, 

E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gougb, 2nd ed., do. 
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MIN^ANS. — See Arabs (Ancient), Sab- 
aiANS. 

MIND. — Questions of empirical psychology and 
of the relations between body ancl mind are dis- 
cussed in other articles (see Body, Body and 
Mind, Brain and Mind). The present article 
must be limited to a discussion of the metaphysical 
theories of mind. Owing to the peculiar position 
which these problems occupy in philosophy, as well 
as in the study of ethical and reli^ous problems, 
it is advisable, first of all, to make explicit some 
of the epistemological problems which especially 
confront the student of the nature of mind ; and, 
in order to do this, we must, in view of numerous 
traditional complications which beset the theory 
of the knowledge of mind, open our discussion with 
some general statements concerning the nature of 
problems of knowledge. 

The history of epistemology has been dominated 
by a well-known contrast between two kinds of 
knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge and 
conceptual knowledge. This dual contrast seems 
insufficient to supply us with a basis for a really 
adequate classification of the fundamental types 
of knowledge. It is proposed in the present article 
to base the whole discussion upon a threefold 
classification of knowledge. Having be^n with 
this threefold classification and briefly illustrated 
it, we shall go on to apply it to the special problems 
which we have to face in dealing with mind. We 
shall then consider in some detail what kinds of 
mental facts correspond to the three different kinds 
of knowledge thus defined. In conclusion, we shall 
deal with some problems of the philosophy of mind 
in the light of the previous discussion. 

I, Perception and conception as fundamental 
cognitive processes . — A careful study of the pro- 
cesses of knowledge, whether these occur in the 
work of science or in the eflbrts of common sense 
to obtain knowledge, shows us three, and only 
three, fundamental processes which are present in 
every developed cognitive activity and interwoven 
in more or less complicated fashion. Of these two 
have been recognized throughout the history of 
science and philosophy, and their familiar contrast 
has dominated epistemoloOT The third, although 
familiar and often more or less explicitly mentioned, 
was first distinguished with sharpness, for epistemo- 
logical purposes, by the American logician, Charles 
Peirce. We shall speak first of the two well-known 
types of cognitive process, perception and con- 
ception. 

The name ‘perception’ is used in psychology 
with special reference to the perceptions of the 
various senses. We are here interested only in 
the most general characteristics of perception. 
William James has used, for what is here called 
perception, the term ‘ knowledge of acquaintance.’ 
lie distinguishes ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ 
from ‘knowledge about.’ In the simplest possible 
case one who listens to music has ‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance’ with the music; the musician who 
listens in the light of his professional knowledge 
has not only ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ but also 
‘knowledge about’ ; he recognizes what changes of 
key take place and what rules of harmony are 
illustrated. A deaf man who has learned about 
the nature of music through other people, in so far 
os they can tell him about it, but wlio has never 
heard music, has no ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ 
but is limited to ‘ knowledge about.’ ‘ Knowledge 
of acquaintance’ is also sometimes called ‘immedi- 
ate knowledge.’ In the actual cognitive process of 
the individual human being it never occurs quite 
alone, since, when we know something perceptu- 
ally or by acquaintance, we also always have more 
or 'less ‘ mediate ’ knowledge, t.c., one who listens 


to music, but who also considers the person of the 
artist, the relation of the music to the programme, 
the name of the composer, or the place of this ex- 
perience in his own life, has in his knowledge that 
which is more than the immediate hearing of the 
music. 

‘ Knowledge about ’ ineludes, on occasion, mental 
processes which may v.ary very widely and which 
may be mingled with ‘ knowledge of acquaintance’ 
in ways which are far too complex to analyze here. 
But ‘knowledge about’ is esjiecially opposed to 
‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ in one class of cases 
which need to be emphasized through the use of a 
special name. We may name that class by calling 
the kind of knowledge involved in it by the name 
already used, ‘ conceptual knowledge.’ Concejitual 
knowledge is knowledge of universals, of relations, 
or of other such ‘abstract’ objects. The Socratic- 
Platonic theory of knowledge called attention from 
its very beginning to universals and relations, and 
consequently made this tj'pe of knowledge speci- 
ally prominent. 

No doubt, even if one is disposed to cling to this 
merely dual classification of knowledge, one may 
well question whether all knowledge which is not 
merely ‘ knowledge of acquaintance^ is of the grade 
of conceptual knowledge. For there is much 
‘knowledge about’ concerning which we should 
all hesitate to say that it is knowledge of universals. 
Socrates himself, in his effort to define the know- 
ledge of universals, met at the start with the fact 
that much of our knowledge of universals is con- 
fused and inarticulate. But if, for the moment, 
we neglect the intermediate cognitive states in 
which we more or less mingle ‘ knowledge of ac- 
quaintance’ and conceptual knowledge, or possess 
conceptual knowledge in imperfect degr-ees of de- 
velopment, we may readily admit that this tradi- 
tional dual classification of cognitive states is suffi- 
cient to call attention to a distinction which is of 
the utmost importance, both for empirical science 
and for metaphysics. 

WhUe the distinction between perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge is of great importance in 
determining the distinction between the deductive 
and the inductive methods in the sciences, the 
classification of these two modes of cognition does 
not of itself suffice to determine what constitutes 
the difference between inductive and deductive 
science. When we have clear and accurate concep- 
tual knowledge, we are in general prepared to under- 
take scientific processes that in the case of fur- 
ther development will involve deductive methods. 
Thus, in particular, a conceptual knowledge of 
universals leads, in the mathematical sciences, to 
I the assertion of propositions. Some of these pro- 
positions may appear at the outset of a science as 
axioms (q.v.). Whether accepted as necessarily 
true or used merely as hypotheses, these proposi- 
tions, either alone or in combination, maj-, and in 
the mathematical sciences do, form the starting- 
point for a sj'stem of rational deductions. The 
type of knowledge involved in this deductive pro- 
cess will be, in the main, the conceptual type. In 
what sense and to what degree a ‘knowledge of 
acquaintance ’ enters into a process of mathematical 
reasoning we have not here to consider. All will 
admit that the sort of knowledge which dominates 
such a deductive process is ‘ abstract,’ is concerned 
in reaching results which are true about the pro- 
positions that themselves form the premisses of the 
deduction. And so our knowledge concerning 
numbers, the operations of a mathematical .science, 
and similar cases form exceptionally good instances 
of what cliaracterizes conceptu.al knowledge in its 
exact and developed form. 

In the inductive use of scientific methods we 
find a more complicated union of the perceptual 
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and -the conceptual types of knowledge. Wken a intellectual insight into the realm of ‘ideas’ or 
hypothesis, such as Newton’s formula for gravita- into the nature of the ‘ substance.’ For various 
tion, or Galileo’s hypothesis concerning the laws forms of mysticism, as well as for theories such as 
of falling bodies, is stated, the type of know- the one set forth in the Kritik der reinen. Erfakr- 
ledge involved in formulating and in understanding ung (Leipzig, 1888-90) of K. H. L. Avenarius 
the hypothesis is prevailin^y conceptual. When a mental transformation may be brought about 
the hypothesis is tested by comparing the predic- through a process which involves either a practical 
tions based upon it with experience, the test in- or a scientific correction and gradual suppression 
volves appealing at some point to perceptual know- of erroneous intellectual illusion ; and, at the limit 
ledge, or ‘ laiowledge of acquaintance.’ The of this process, reality becomes immediately and 
processes of experiment used in an inductive perceptually known, ivithout confusion tliron''h 
science might seem to be typical cases of processes abstractions. ° 

involving perceptual knowledge. And experiments The ‘ radical empiricism ’ of James’s later essays 
unquestionably do involve such knowledge. But makes use of a theory of knowledge which attempts, 
an experiment reveals a truth, because it brings as far as possible, to report, apart from conceptual 
concepts and percepts into some sort of active constructions, the data of pure experience, 
synthesis. Upon such active synthesis depends 2. Interpretation through comparison of ideas 
the process of validation which is used as the basis as a third fundamental cognitive process. — It is 
for the definition of truth used by recent prag- an extraordinary example of a failure to rellect in 
matists (see Error and Truth). a thoroughgoing way upon the process of know- 

In so far as we insist upon this dual classification ledge that until recently the third type of cognitive 
of fundamental processes of cognition, the ques- process to which we must next refer has been 
tions which most come to our notice, regarding neglected, although every one is constantly engaged 
both knowledge and its objects, concern (1) the in using and in exemplifying it. 
relative value of these two cognitive processes, and When a man understands a spoken or written 
(2) the degree to which, in our actual cognitive word or sentence, what he perceives is some sign, 
processes, or in ideal cognitive processes (such as or expression of an idea or meaning, which in 
we may ascribe to beings of some higher order general belongs to the mind of some fellow-man. 
than ours), the two can ever be separated. These When this sign or expression is understood by the 
two questions have proved especially momentous one who hears or who reads, what is made present 
for the theory both of knowledge and of reality. to the consciousness of the reader or hearer may 

(1) Regarding the relative value of the two be any combination of perceptual or conceptual 
fundamental types of cognition, Plato, as is well knowledge that chances to be in question. But, if 
kno-wn, held that conceptual knowledge is the any one cries ‘ Fire ! ’, the sort of knowledge which 
ideal type, the right result an expression of reason, takes place in my mind when I hear and under- 
Conceptual knowledge gives truth; perceptual stand this cry essentially depends upon thb fact: 
knowledge gives illusion or appearance — such is, I regard my fellow’s cry as a sign or expression of 
on the whole, the Platonic doctrine. In recent the fact either that he himself sees a tire or that 
discussion the pragmatists— and still more em- he believes that there is a fire, or that, at the very 
phatically Bergson — have insisted upon the relative least, he intends me to understand him_ as assert- 
superiority of the perceptual type of knowledge, iug that there is a fire, or as taking an interest of 
The familiar expression of this view is the thesis his own in what he calls a fire. Thus, while I 
of recent pragmatism that conceptual knowledge cannot understand my fellow’s cry unless I hear 
has only a sort of ‘ credit value’ j perceptual knoiv- it, unless I have at least some perceptual know- 
ledge furnishes the ‘ cash of experience ’ ; concep- ledge, and while I equally shall not have a 
tions are ‘ bank notes ’; perceptions, and perceptions ‘knowledge about’ the nature of fire, and so 
only, are ‘cash.’ The statement of Bergson goes a ‘knowledge about’ the object to which the erv 
further, and declares that, if we had unlimited refers, unless I am possessed of something which 
perceptual knowledge, t.e. ‘ knowledge of acquaint- tends to be conceptual knowledge of his object, 
ance ’ whose limits and imperfections we had no my knowledge of my fellow’s meaning, my ‘ grasp- 
occasion to feel, because it had no limits and ing of his idea,’ consists neither in the percept 
no imperfections, then conceptions could have no of the sign nor in a concept of its object which the 
possible interest for us as cognitive beings. In sign arouses, but in my' interpretation^ of the sign 
other words, we use concepts, t.e., we seek for a as an indication of an idea which is distinct 
knowledge of universals, only when our percep- any idea of mine, and which I refer to a_ mind not 
tions in some way fail us. Conceptual knowledge my otvn, or in some -wise distinct from mine. 

is in its very essence a substitute for failing per- It is to be noted that, however we reach the 
ceptual knowledge. The opposition between Plato belief in the existence of minds distinct from our 
and Bergson regarding this estimate of the relative oivn, we do not regard these minds, at least m 
significance and truthfulness of the two kinds of ordinary conditions, as objects of our own percep- 
cognitive processes is thus characteristic of the tual knowledge. For the very motives, wliatever 
contrast which is here in question. Of course all they are, which lead mo to regard my perceptions 
the philosophers admit that, in practice, our know- as my own even thereby lead me to 
ledge makes use of, and from moment to moment fellows’ perceptions as never present within my 
consists in, a union which involves both conceptual own field of awareness. My knowledge of my oum 
and perceptual processes. physical pains, of the_ colours that I see, or of t m 

(2) On the question whether the two foregoing sounds that I hear is knowledge 

types of knowledge, however closely linked in our called, in general terms, perceptual, lhatis, tn 
normal human experience, can, at least in ideal, are objects with which I am, or upon occasio 
be separated — i.e., whether a knowledge by ‘pure could be, acquainted. But with my fellow s p 
reason’ is possible on the one hand, or a know- I am not acquainted. To say this is merely to < y 
ledge of ‘pure experience’ is ever attainable on that, whatever I mean by ‘myself ana hy 
the other hand — the historical differences of opinion Alter,’ the very distinction between tlie tu 
are closely related to well-known metaphysical bound up with the type of cognition tua . 
controversies. For Plato, as (in another age, and question that whatever^ I am_ 
in a largely different metaphysical context) for through my own perceptiM is ipso facto 7 , 

Spinoza, it is at least in ideal possible for philosophy, object of acquaintance. Thus, .***(.“ ;1 

or for the individual philosopher, to attain a purely perceptual knowledge has not as its objee 
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at the same time regarded as the state of another 
mind than my own. 

But, if tlie mind of my fellow, in particular his 
ideas, his feelings, his intentions, are never objects 
of perceptual knowledge for me, so that I am not 
directly acquainted witli any of these states, must 
we regard our knowledge of the mind, of the ideas, 
of the intents, purposes, feelings, interests of our 
fellow-man as a conceptual knowledge? Is our 
fellow-man’s mind the object of a concept of our 
own ? Is the fellow-man a universal, or a relation, 
or a Platonic idea ? Wherein does he differ from 
a mathematical entity or a law of nature? Un- 
questionably we regard him as possessing con- 
ceptual knowledge of his own, and also as engaged 
in processes of knowledge which may be conceptual, 
or which may involve any union of percept and 
concept. But the fact remains that neither by 
our own perceptions can we become acquainted 
with his states of mind, nor yet by our own con- 
ceptions can we become able to know the objects 
which constitute his mental process. In fact, we 
come to know that there are in the world minds 


characterizing our human world. In brief, man’s 
knowledge, both of himself and of his neighbour, 
is a knowledge which involves an interpretation of 
signs. This thesis, very ably maintained by Peirce 
in some of his early essays, involves consequences 
which are at once familiar and momentous for the 
theory of knowledge. 

That the type of knowledge involved whenever 
signs are interpreted is a fundamental type of 
knowledge which cannot be represented either to 
perception or to conception can be exemplified in 
most manifold ways, and will appear somewhat 
more clearly through the illustrations given below. 
It may be useful to point out here that, while all 
our interpretations, like all our perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge, are subject to the most 
manifold illusions in detail, it still remains the 
case that, whenever one is led to attempt, propose, 
or believe an interpretation of a sign, he has actu- 
ally become aware, at the moment of his interpre- 
tation, that there is present in his world some 
meaning, some significant idea, plan, purpose, 
undertaking, or intent, which, at the moment 


not our own by interpreting the sims that these 
minds give us of their presence. This interpreta- 
tion is a third type of knowledge which is closely 
interwoven with perceptual and conceptual know- 
ledge, very much as they in turn are bound up 
with it, but which is not reducible to any complex 
or combination consisting of elements which are 
merely perceptual or merely conceptual. 

Every case of social intercourse between man 
and man, or (what is still more important) every 
process of inner self-comprehension carried on 
when a man endeavours to ‘make up his own 
mind ’ or ‘ to understand what he is about,’ involves 
this third type of cognition, which cannot be 
reduced to perception or to conception. It is to 
this third cognitive process that, foUoiving the 
terminology which Peirce proposed, we here apply 
the name ‘ interpretation.’ 

In order to distinguish more clearly the three 
types of cognition, we may say that the natural 
object of perception is some inner or outer datum 
of sense or of feeling, such ns a musical tone, a 
colour, an emotional state, or the continual flow of 
the inner life upon which Bergson so much insists. 
For these are typical objects of perceptual know- 
ledge, i.e. of ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
typical objects of conceptual knowledge are such 
objects as numbers, and relations such as identity 
and difference, equality, and so on. But typical 
objects of interpretation are signs which express 
the meaning of some mind. These signs may be 
expressions of the meaning of the very mind which 
also interprets them. This is actually the case 
whenever in memory we review our own past, 
when wo reflect upon our own meaning, when W'O 
form a plan, or when we ask ourselves what we 
mean or engage in any of the inner conversation 
which forms the commonest expression of the 
activity whereby an indmdual man attains some 
sort of explicit knowledge of himself. 

'The form of cognitive process involved in the 
social relations between man and man is essenti.ally 
the same ns that involved in the cognitive process 
by which a man makes clear to himself his own 
intent and meaning. For, despite well-known 
assertions to the contrary on the part of Bergson, 
nobody has any ademiate intuitive ‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance ’ with himself. If such perceptual 
or intuitive knowledge of the self by the self were 
possible, we should not bo obliged to acknowledge 
that the world of human beings is dominated by 
such colossal and often disastrous ignorance of 
every man regarding himself, his true interests, 
his real happiness, his moral and personal value, 
his Intents, and his powers, as we actually find 


when he discovers its presence, is from his point of 
view not identical ivitb whatever idea or meaning 
is then his omti. 

If somebody speaking to me uses words which I 
had not intended to use, I may misunderstand the 
words, or I may not understand them at all. But, 
in so far as I take these words to be the expression 
of a meaning, this meaning is one that just tlien I 
cannot find to be my own — i.e., these words do not 
express my ideas, in so far as these ideas are by 
me interpreted as my own. The cognitive process 
here in question divides, or at least distinguishes, 
that part of the objects, ideas, or meanings in 
question into two distinct regions, provinces, or 
modes of mental activity. One of these regions is 
interpreted at the moment as ‘my own present 
idea,’ ‘my own purpose,’ ‘my own meaning’ ; the 
other is interpreted as ‘some meaning not just 
now my oum,’ or as ‘ some idea or meaning that 
was once my own’ — i.e., as ‘ my oim past idea,’ or 
as ‘my neighbour’s meaning,’ or perhaps as ‘n 
meaning that belongs to my social order,’ or ‘ to 
the ■world,’ or, if I am religiously minded, ' to God.’ 
In each case the interpretation that is asserted 
may prove to be a wrong one. Interpretation is 
fallible. So, too, is conception, when viewed as a 
cognitive process, and so is perception, whoso 
character as ‘ acquaintance ■with ’ is no guarantee 
of its accuracy, whether mystical apprehension or 
ordinary observation is in question. The fact for 
our present purpose is not that our human loiow- 
ledgo is at any point infallible, but that there is 
the mode or type of cognition here defined as 
interpretation. Interpretation is the Imowledge 
of the meaning of a sign. Such a knowledge is 
not a merely immediate apprehension, nor yet a 
merely conceptual process ; it is the essentially 
social process whereby the knower at once dis- 
tinguishes himself, with his own meanings, ideas, 
and expressions, from some other self, and at the 
same time knows that these selves have their con- 
trasted meanings, while one of them at the moment 
is expressing its meaning to the other. Knowledge 
by interpretation is, therefore, in its essence 
neither mere ‘acquaintance’ nor yet ‘knowledge 
about.’ 


There is another way of expressing the distinc- 
tion of these three kinds of knowledge which proves 
useful for many purposes. Knowledge of the first 
kind, ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ may for certain 
purposes be characterized as ‘ appreciation.’ Con- 
ceptual knowledge, owing to the means often 
employed in making a concept explicit, may be 
for many purposes called ‘description.’ In each 
case, ns will be noted, the main character of the 
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type of knowledge in question can be designated past, present, or future selves of one who is from 
by a single term, namely, appreciation or descrip- another point of view, the same man. ’ 

tion, just as in the foregoing these two types of An ‘idea,’ when the term is used in the sense 
knowledge have been designated each by a single which recent pragmatism > has made familiar and 
term, acquaintance in one case and conception in prominent, is not a mere perception, nor a mere 
the other. collection or synthesis of various perceptions 

In designating the instances of interpretation it images, and other immediate data ; nor yet is it 
is well to note that every interpretation has three a mere conception, whether simple or coraple.x. 
aspects. Por the one who interprets it is an It is, for James and his allies, a ‘leadin",’ ati 
e.xpression of his own meaning. With reference ‘ active tendency,’ a ‘ fulfilment of purpose,’°or an 
to the ohject, i.e. to the sign, or to the mind whose eflbrt towards such fulfilment, an ‘adjustment to 
sign this is, the interpretation is the reading or a situation,’ a seeking for the ‘ cash,’ in the fonn 
rendering of the meaning of this mind by another of sense-data, such as may, when found, meet the 
mind. In other words, every interpretation has requirements, or ‘ calls,’ made by the conceptual 
so far a dual aspect : it at once brings two minds aspect of the very idea which is in question. This 
into quasi-social contact and distinguishes between concept has, in Bergson’s phrase, its ‘credit value.’ 
them or contrasts them. In the light of this con- Eventual sense-data may furnish the correspondin" 
trast and with reference to the direction in which ‘cash.’ The idea is the seeking for this ‘cash.*^ 
it is read, the two minds are known each in the When the wanderer in the woods decides to adopt 
light of the other. _ As has already been said, the the idea that ‘ yonder path leads me home,’ ha 
two minds in question may be related as a man’s makes an active synthesis of his concept of home 
own past self is related to his present or future and of his present sense-data. This active synthe- 
self. .i^d in fact, as Peirce has pointed out, every sis, expressed in his idea, ‘ I am homeward bound,’ 
act of interpretation has also a triadic character, is a ‘ leading,’ which, if he is successful, will result 
For the cognitive process in question has not only a in furnishing to him, when his wanderings cease, 
social character, but what one may caU a directed the perceptions of home which constitute the goal 
‘sense.’ In general, when an interpretation takes of his quest. This, then, is what is meant by the 
place, there is an act B wherein a mental process term ‘ idea ’ in that one of its senses which prag- 
A is interpreted, read, or rendered <o a third mind, matism has recently most emphasized. 

That the whole process can take place within what. In this way we may also illustrate how the 
from some larger point of view, is also a single cognitive process possesses the two forms or aspects 
mind with a threefold process going on within which have usually been regarded as the only funda- 
it has already been pointed out. Thus, when a mentally distinct aspects of knowledge : perception 
man reflects on his plans, purposes, intents, and and conception. We meanwhile illustrate that 
meanings, his present self, using the signs which active unio7i of these two which constitutes the 
memory offers as guides, interprets his past self to ‘idea’ as defined by recent pragmatism. But _wo 
his future self, the cognitive process being well do not thus illustrate an aspect of cognition which 
exemplified when a man reminds himself of his is equally pervasive and significant, and which con- 
own intents and purposes by consulting a memo- sists in the comparison of ideas. It is just this 
randum made yesterday for the sake of guiding aspect of cognition upon which our present theory 
his acts to-day. Every explicit process involving most insists. For by what process does the 
self-consciousness, involving a definite sequence of wanderer, when he reaches home, recognize that 
plans of action, and dealing ■with long stretolies of this home which he finds is the very home that he 
time, has this threefold character. The present had sought? Not by the mere presence of a ‘ home- 
self interprets the past self to the future self; or feeling,’ not by a perception which, merely ^at the 
some generally still more explicit social process moment of home-coming, pays the ‘cash’ then 
takes place whereby one self or quasi-self nas its required by some then present conception of home, 
meanings stated by an interpreter for the sake of but by a process involving a comparison of ms 
some third self. ideas about his home, at the moment when he 

Thus, in brief, knowledge by interpretation is (1) reaches home, -with his rnemories of what his ideas 
an expression (by an ‘interpreter’) of (2) the idea were while he was lost in the woods and while lie 
or meaning whereof some other mind gives a sign, still inquired or sought the way home, 
and (3) such an expression as is addressed to some In order to consider what such a companson 
third mind, to which the interpreter thus reads or essentially involves, it is not necessary to suppose 
construes the sign. that the act of comparison must take place m a 

3. Self-interpretation, comparison of one’s o-vm form involving any high grade of self-consciousness, 

ideas, and kno'wledge of time. — When such inter- or depending upon a previous formation of an elauo- 
pretation goes on within the mind of an individual rate system of ideas about the self, the pMt, ami 
man, it constitutes the very process whereby, as is similar objects. The essentially important fact is 
sometimes said, he ‘ finds himself,’ ‘ comes to him- that whoever begins, even in the mostrudiraenmry 
self,’ ‘ directs himself,’ or ‘ gets his bearings,’ way, to take account of what seems to hiin as if 1 
especially with reference to time, present, past, were his O'wn past, whoever js even vaguely aware 
and future. In the inner life of an individual man that what he has been seeking is the very 
this third mode of cognition, tlierefore, appears at which now he finds, is not merely perceiving t, i 
once in its most fundamental and simplest form as present, and is not conceiving the past, and is no 
the cognitive process whose being consists in a simply becoming aware of his present successe^ 

comparison of ideas. The ideas compared here and disappointments as present lacts--lie is 

belong in one sense to the ‘ same self ’ ; but they paring his ideas of present success or failure w 
ditfer as the ideas of ‘past self’ and ‘ fut'ure self ’ ; his ideas of his past efforts. This 1 •- 

or, in various other ways, they belong to different essentially an interpretation of some poruon 
‘quasi-minds.’ own past life, as he remembers that life, m 

That sucli a process is, indeed, irreducible to light of his present successes or 
pure perception, to pure conception, or to that as he now e.xperiences tlmm. _ A tliiru e „ 
active synthesis of the two which James has in process is then involved. Thw intcrprctau 
mind when houses the term ‘idea,’ readily becomes pares at least two ideas: (1) tlie past , .1 _ 

manifest if we consider what takes place ivhen two ‘leading’ {c.p., the past search tor dome J 

‘ ide.a 3 ’ are ‘ comp.ared,’ whether these tivo belong path through the woods) ; {_) the pres 
to men who are ‘different individuals’ or to the 1 See W. James, Projwiaifmi, London, 100 • 
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or failure (e.jr., the reaching home itself, or getting 
to the close of some stage of the -wandering) ; and, 
in maldng this comparison, this interpretation 
estimates the result, perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s o-wn future (‘and henceforth I need 
search no more’), or perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s entire selr (‘ I have succeeded,’ or * I am 
a knower of the truth,’ or ‘ So much of the -world 
of reality is mine’). In any case t-wo comments 
may he made upon every such act of comparing 
two ideas and interpreting one in the light of the 
other. 

(1) Unless such processes of comparing ideas 
were possible, and unless, in at least some rudi- 
mentary form, it took place, we could never make 
even a beginning in forming a coherent -view of 
our own past and future, of our own selves as 
individuals, or of selves not our own. Our ideas 
both of the Ego and of the Alter depend upon an 
e.xplieit process of comparing ideas. The simplest 
comparison of ideas — such as the case upon which 
recent pragmatism lays so much stress — ^the com- 
parison upon which the very idea ‘ my success’ also 
depends, the comparison, namely, which is ex- 
pressed by saying, ‘ "What I sought at a past 
moment is the very same ns what, at the present 
moment, I now find,’ is an instance of an act of 
interpretation, and is not reducible to the two 
other types of knowledge. 

(2) All such processes of comparison are equally 
characteristic of the comitive activity which goes 
on during our explicitly and literally social life 
and of the cognitive activity which is needed when 
we think about our relations to our o^vn individual 
nast and future. In brief, neither the individual 
Ego nor the Alter of the literal social life, neither 
past nor future time can be kno^vn to us through 
a cognitive process which may be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of perception, of conception, and of 
the ideal ‘ leadings ’ of the pragmatists. The self, 
the neighbour, the past, the future, and the 
temporal order in general become knotvn to us 
through a third type of cognition which consists of 
a comparison of iaeas — a process wherein some self, 
or quasi-self, or idea interprets another idea, by 
means of a comparison Avhicn, in general, has refer- 
ence to, and is more or less explicitly addressed to, 
some third self or idea. 

4. The relation of the three cognitive processes 
to our knorvledge that various minds exist and 
to our views about what sorts of beings minds 
are. — The use of the foregoing classification of the 
types of cognitive processes appears of special 
importance as soon as we turn to a brief outline of 
some of the principal theories about the nature of 
mind which have played a part in the history of 
philosophy. Nowhere does the tbeo^ of know- 
ledge show itself of more importance in preparing 
the way for an understanding of metaphysical 
problems than in the case of the metaphysics of 
mind. No attentive student of the problem of 
mind can easily fail at least to feel, even if ho 
does not very explicitly define his feeling, that in 
dealing with the philosophy of mind both common 
sense and the philosophers are accustomed to 
combine, sometimes in a very confused way, a 
reference to different more or less hypothetical 
beings, while tlie ideas that are proposed with 
regard to the nature of these beings are of pro- 
foundly difierent typc-s. 

Thus it ma}’^ be a question for common sense or 
for a given metaphysical doctrine as to whether or 
not there exists a so-called soul. Now it makes a 
great dificrcnce for the theory of the soul whether 
the kind of soul which is in question is viewed as 
in its essence an object of a possible immedi.ate 
acquaintance or perception, aa an object of a 
possible adequate conception, or as an object 


whose being consists in the fact that it is to be 
interpreted thus or so. Unless the three kinds of 
cognition are clearly distinguished, the one who 
advances or tests a given theory of the soul does so 
-without obser-ving whether he himself is spealdng 
of the soul as a possible perception, or is treating 
it as if it were, in its inmost nature, an object 
which can be kno-n-n only tlirongh some adequate 
conception. If one has called to his attention the 
fact that he is speaking now in perceptual and now 
in conceptual terms of the mind or soul which his 
theory asserts to be real, he may then attempt to 
solve his difficulties in the way which recent 
pragmatism has emphasized, i.e., he may declare 
that his doctrine is of necessity a ‘ working hypo- 
thesis ’ about the nature of tlic soul, that it is, of 
course, in part stated in conceptual terms, but that 
the concepts are true only in so far as they prove 
to be somewhere directly verifiable in terms of 
immediate percepts. 

Yet nowliere does recent pragmatism, in the form 
in which William James left it, more display its 
inadequacy as a theo^ of knowledge than in the 
case -udiere it is applied to an effort to define the 
truth of hypotheses concerning mind, or to test 
such truth. For, as a fact, nobody who clearly 
distinguishes his neighbour’s indmdual mind from 
his own expects, or can consistently anticipate, 
that his neighbour’s mental states, or that any- 
thing which essentially belongs to the inner life or 
to the distinct mind of his neighbour, can ever 
become, under any circumstances, a direct percep- 
tion of his o-wn. For, if my neighbour’s physical 
pains ever became mine, I should know them by 
immediate acquaintance only in so far as they 
were mine and not my neighbour’s. And the same 
holds true of anything else which is supposed to bo 
a fact essentially belonging to the individual mind 
of my neighbour. At best! can hope, witli greater 
or less probability, to interpret correctly the mean- 
ing, the plan, or some other inner idea of the mind 
of my neighbour ; but I cannot hope to go beyond 
such correct interpretation so far as to perceive 
my neighbour’s mental states. For, if my neigh- 
bour’s states became the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and I would so 
far simply melt together, like drops in the ocean 
or small pools in a greater pool. The immediate 
acquaintance with my neighbour’s states of mind 
would be a knowledge neither of himself as ho is 
in distinction from me nor of myself ns I am in 
distinction from him. For this general reason 
‘ working hypotheses ’ about the interior reality 
which belongs to the mind of my neighbour can 
never be ‘ converted into the cash of experience.’ 
My neighbour’s mind is never a verifiable object 
of immediate acquaintance, precisely as it is never 
an abstract and universal idea. The one sort of 
knowledge for which recent pragmatism has no 
kind of place whatever is a knowledge, statable 
in pragmatistic terms, concerning my neighbour’s 
mind. 

James himself follows a well-lcno-wn and ancient 
philosophical tradition by declaring that our asser- 
tion of the existence of our neighbour’s mind 
depends upon the argument from analogy. Be- 
cause of similar behaviours of our organism we 
regard it ns by analogy probable that both our 
neighbour’s organism and our nw-n are vivified by 
more or less similar mental lives, so that we have 
similar experiences. But to regard or to believe 
in the mind of our neighbour as an object whose 
existence is to be proved through an argument 
from analogy raises a qu&stion whoso answer is 
simply fatal to the whole pragmatistic tlieory of 
knowledge. Surely an argument from analogy is 
not its own verilication. For pragmati.'m the 
truth of a hypothesis depends upon the fact tWt 
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its conceptual constructions are capable of immedi- that it occurs because the sign already expresses a 
ate verification in terms of certain facts of im- meaning which is not just at the present moment 
mediate experience. But my neighbour’s inner our own, and which, therefore, needs for ns some 
states of mind can never become for me objects of interpretation, while the interpretation which at 
immediate acquaintance, unless they become my the moment we offer is itself not complete bnt 
states of mind and not his, precisely in so far as he requires further interpretation. ’ 

and I are distinct selves. _ In literal conversation our neighbour utters 

The hypothesis that our mental lives are similar words which already express to us ideas. These 
may thus be suggested by analogy or may be ideas so contrast with our own present ideas that, 
stated in_ terms of analogy ; but the analogy in while we find the new ideas intelligible, and, there- 
question is essentially unverifiable in the required fore, view them as expressions of a mind, we do not 
terms, i.e., in terms of immediate perceptions, fully know what they mean. Hence, in general. 
For my neighbour^ can immediately perceive only our neighbour having addressed ns, we in reply 
his ow'n states, while I, in so far as I am not my ask him, more or less incidentally or persistently, 
neighbour, can verify only my o^vn states. From whether or not this is what he means— i.e., we give 
the point of view, then, of the argument from him back our interpretation of his meaning, in 
analogy, my neighbour, in observing his orvn order to see whether this interpretation elicits a 
states, does not verify my hypothesis in the sense new expression which is in substantial agreement 
in which my hypothesis about him demands verifi- with the expression which we expected from him. 
cation, namely, in terms of the experience of the Our method in a conversation is, therefore, un- 
self who makes the hypothesis. From this point questionably the method of a ‘working hypo- 
of view, the problem of the mind of my neighbour thesis.’ But since this ‘working hypothesis’ 
remains hopeless. refers to our neighbour’s state of mind, it is never 

It is possible, of course, to say of the_ foregoing conceivably capable of direct verification, 
argument from analogy wbat is also said both by Nor does what the pragmatists are accustomed 
common sense and by science, on the basis of a to call the successful ‘ working’ of this hypothesis 
theory of truth which is in its essence conceptual consist in the discovery of any perceptiule fact 
and realistic. One can, of course, assert that in with which we get into merely immediate relation, 
actual fact - the mental states of my neighbour Our interpretation of our neighbour satisfies our 
really exist and are in a certain relation which demands, precisely in so far as our interpretations, 
makes it true to say that they are analogous to which are never complete, and which always call 
mine. This real relation may be asserted to be as for new expressions and for further interpretations, 
much a fact as any other fact in the universe. If lead to a conversation which remains, as a whole, 
this fact of the real analogy is granted, then it essentially ‘ coherent,’ despite its endless novelties 
may be declared that my hypothesis to the effect and unexpected incidents, 
that my neighbour’s mind is a reality is actually Our whole knowledge of mind, in so far as by 
true. This, however, is precisely the type of this term we mean intelligent mind, not only 
truth which William James’s pragmatism under- depends upon, but consists m, this experience of 
takes to reject. a consistent series of interpretations, which _wo 

A very different appearance is assumed by the obtain, not merely by turning conceptual ‘credits’ 
whole matter if we recognize that there is a third into the ‘ cash of immediate acquaintance,’ but by 
kind of knowledge, which is neither conceptual nor seeking and finding endlessly new series of ideas, 
perceptual, and which is also not the sort of union endlesriy new experiences and interpretations, 
of conception and perception which is completely This never-ended series of ideas, in so far as we 
expressible in terms of the favourite metaphor of can hold them before our minds, tends to constitute 
Bergson and the pragmatists, namely, the meta- a connected, a reasonable, a comprehensible system 

E hor of the conversion of conceptual credits or of ideal activities and meanings. The essence of 
ank-notes into perceptual cash, i.e., into immedi- mental intercourse — ^we may at once say the essence 
ate data of experience. For interpretations are of intelligent mental life and of all spintual reln^ 
never verified merely through immediate data, nor tions — not only depends upon, but consists in, this 
through the analysis of conceptions. This is true coherent process of interpretation, 
whether I myself am the object of my own inter- Or, again, an interpretation is not a conceptual 
pretation or my neighbour is in question. If we hypothesis which can be conve^d into ‘ perceptum 
seek for metaphors, the metaphor of the conversa- knowledge ’ ; it is a hypothesis which leads ns to 
tion, already used, furnishes the best means of anticipate further interpretations, further exprcs- 
indicating wherein consists the relative, but never sions of ideas, novel bits of infonnation, further 
immediate, verifiability of the truth of an inter- ideas not our own, which shall simply stand in a 
pretation. coherent connexion with one another and wicli 

When I interpret (whether my own purposes or what the original interpretation, as a hypothesis, 
intents or the ideas of another man are the objects had led us to expect._ When I deal with inanimate 
which I seek to interpret), wdiat I first meet in nature, I may anticipate facts of perception, ana 
experience is neither a matter of acquaintance nor then my hypotheses about these facts ‘ work, m 
a mere ‘knowledge about.’ What I meet is the so far as tlie expected perceptions come to pass, 
fact that, in so far as I now understand or interpret But, when I deal with another mind, I do no 
what I call myself, I have also become aware, not merely expect to get definable perceptions iroin 
immediately but in the temporal process of my that mind; I expect that mind to pve me ne' 
mental life, that ideas have come to me which are ideas, new meanings, new plans, which hy cone 
not now my own, and which need further e.xpression are known at each new stage of social expen 
and interpretation, but which are already partially to be not my own, and which may be oppose 
expressed through signs. Under these circum- my own and in many respects repellent to me. 
stances, what happens is that, as interpreter of JBnt it is essential to the social mtercoura 

these signs, I offer a further expression of wbat to tween minds that these endlessly novel i , . 

me they seem to mean, and I make the further meanings should, through all conflicts and n 

hypothesis that this expression makes more raani- and surprises, retain genuine coliereMe. 

fest to me both the me.aning of this sign and the dealing with other minds, ! am 

idea of the mind or self whereof this sign gave ing my own mind by getting new ’ 

partial expression. It is of the essence of an both of myself and of my 

expression which undertakes to interpret a sign contrasts, surprises, conflicts, and p 
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these new ideas present to me show me that in 
dealing with them I am dealing with what in some 
respects is not my own mind. The coherence of 
the whole system of interpretations, ideas, plans, 
and purposes shows me just as positively that I am 
dealing with a mind, i.e., with something Avhich 
through these expressions constantly interprets 
itself, while, as I deal with it, I in turn constantly 
interpret it, and even in and through this very 
process interpret myself. It will and must he 
observed that this Alter, with which I have to 
deal, both in reflecting on my oivn mind and in 
seeking for new light from my neighbour, is never 
a merely single or separable or merely detached 
or isolated individual, but is always a being which 
is of the nature of a community, a 'many in one’ 
and a ‘ one in many.’ A mind knowable through 
interpretation is never merely a * monad,’ a single 
detached self ; its unity, in so far as it possesses 
genuine and coherent unity, tends, in the most 
significant cases, to become essentially such as the 
unity which the apostle Paul attributes to the 
ideal Church: many members, but one body; many 
gifts, but one spirit (Ro — an essentially social 

unity, never to be adequately conceived or felt, 
but properly the object of what the Apostle viewed, 
in its practical and religious aspect, as the spiritual 
gift of charity, in its cognitive aspect as inter- 
pretation: pray rather that ye may interpret 
(1 Co 14”). 

5 . Metaphysical theories of the nature of mind. 
— (et) Predominantly perceptual theories, — The 
nature of mind may be defined by a given meta- 
physical theory mainly in terms which regard 
mind as best or most known through possible 
‘perceptions’ or through possible ‘acquaintance’ 
with its nature. Such theories have been promi- 
nent throughout the whole history of human 
thought. They depend, first, upon ignoring the 
fact that what is most essential to the mind is 
knoivn through the cognitive process of interpreta- 
tion, They depend, further, upon making com- 
paratively light of the efibrt to give any abstract 
conceptual description of ivhat constitutes the 
essence of mind. They depend upon turning to 
what is sometimes called ‘ introspection,’ or, again, 

‘ intuition,’ to bring about an immediate acquaint- 
ance with mind. 

Since, in general, any one who forms a pre- 
dominantly perceptual idea of what mind is very 
naturally is not depending solely upon his own 
personal experience, but upon the experiences 
which he supposes other minds to possess, these 
perceptual theories of the nature of mind actually 
make a wide use of the reports of other people and 
so, more or less consciously, of arguments from 
analogy. 

The simplest and vaguest, but in some respects 
the most persistent, of all theories of mental life 
appears, upon a largely perceptual basis, and also 
upon a basis of an argument from analogy, in 
countless forms of so-called ‘ animism.’ Leaving 
aside all the historical complications, we may sum 
up the animistic theory of mind thus. Wc per- 
ceive, within ourselves, certain interesting pro- 
cesses which include many of our feelings, embody 
many of our interests, and characterize many of 
our activities. These activities, which in ourselves 
wo more or less directly obsorv'e, are closely con- 
nected with the wliole process of the life of the 
organism, i.e., of the body in whose fortunes each 
one of us is so interested. That which produces 
all these feelings, awakens in us all tliese interests, 
vitalizes our own body, and forms for each of us 
a centre of his own apparent world — ^this is the 
mind. Tlio mind, then, strives and longs. It 
feels pain and pleasure. It prospers as the body 
prospers, and sullers as the body sutlers. 


Analogy shows that other people have such 
minds. These minds are as numerous as the 
organisms in question. They resemble one another 
and differ from one another, much as the organisms 
resemble and differ from each other. An extension 
of this analogy, on the basis of many motives, 
leads us to regard the world about us as containing 
many minds which are not connected with human 
bodies — at least in precisely the same way in 
which our minds are connected with our bodies. 
When the vast mass of superstitious beliefs which 
have made use of such analogies and such experi- 
ences can be more effectively controlled through 
the advances of the human intelligence, this primi- 
tive animism tends to pass over into theories of 
which we find some well-known examples in early 
Greek philosophies. These early Greek theories 
of mintt appear, on a somewhat primitive and 
already philosophical level, as ‘ hylozoistic.’ The 
world, or, at all events, the organic world, has life 
principles in it which vary as the organisms vary, 
and which are also of a nature that feeling and 
desire reveal to ourrelatively immediate ‘know- 
ledge of acquaintance ’ with our own minds. 

The theories of mind of this type have played 
a great part in the life both of philosophy ana of 
religion. As a general theory, animism has proved 
very persistent, and that for obvious reasons. 

One of the Hindu HpanifadJ* well BURgests both the origin 
and the logical basis — such as it is — of these theories when, in 
an allegory, it represents the question arising within the body 
ns to where and what the soul most is. The question is dis- 
puted amongst the various bodily organs, each asserting Itself 
to bo the principal seat of life and also of mind. To discover 
which view is true, the members of the body take turns in 
leaving the organism. IVhen the eyes go, blindness ensues, 
but life and mind continue, and so on uith various other 
members. But, when the breath starts to leave the body, nil 
the other members together cry, ‘Stay witii usl You are the 
life, you are the soul, you are the self or Atman.’ 

This allegory sufficiently indicates how primitive, 
how vague, and how stubborn is such a perceptual 
theory of mind when defined in terms of immediate 
intuition, and of a more or less pragmatic testing 
of various views about the physical organism. 

Later in its origin, but continuing in its influence 
to the present day, is another perceptual theory of 
mind, which the later Upani^ads present at length, 
and which, in another form, is exemplified by a 
notable assertion of H. Bergson in his Introduction 
to Metaphysics^ — namely, that of one object at 
least wo all have intuitive knowledge, this object 
being the self. The entire history of mysticism, 
the history also of the efforts to discover the nature 
of mind through introspection, can be summarized 
by means of these instances in the Hindu Upani^ads 
that discover the true self through the experiment 
with breathing, and of the latest vision of Bergson, 
who defines the nature of mind, and also its con- 
trast ivith body, in terms of the 6lan vital ; for all 
these views emphasize, in various more or less 
primitive, or in more or less modern, forms, essenti- 
ally the same theory of mind : the essence of the 
mind is to be known through immediate acquaint- 
ance. That which Schopenhauer calls the -will 
to' live, that which Bergson characterizes in the 
terms just mentioned, that which the shamans 
and medicino-men of all the more intelligent tribes 
have sought to know, is, in every case, mind viewed 
as an object of possible perception. 

In the history of thouglit such perceptual theories 
of mind have become more highly developed and 
diversified, and have assumed other and very 
widely influential forms, by virtue of an insistence 
that we have an immediate perception of wliat 
is variously called ‘menf.al activity,’ ‘the active 
soul,’ or ‘the principle of individual selfliood.’ 

1 BTt‘addrar!Vet:a Uftanitad, Ti. i. 7-H, tr. in P. Deussen, 
Sechzig Upawhad't d't Vtda, Leipzig, 1E07, p. 603. 

s Eng. tr., liOndon, 1913, 
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Motives which as a fact are not statable in purely 
perceptual terms have joined with this fondness 
tor defining mind in perceptual terms to make 
emphatic the assertion that this theory of mind 
ought to be stated in expressly ‘ pluralistic ’ terms. 
It has, consequently, been freely asserted that we 
‘immediately know’ our oAvn self to be inde- 
pendent, to be distinct from all other selves, and 
thus to be unique. Since it is also sometimes 
asserted that we know, or that we ‘know intui- 
tivelj,’ upon occasion, the fact that we can never 
be directly acquainted wth the conditions of our 
neighbour’s mind, such perceptual theories have 
given rise to the so-called problem of ‘ Solipsism.’ 
For, if we know mind by perception only, and if we 
are sure of it only when we perceive it, and if 
each of us can perceive only his oivn mind, then 
what proves for any one of us that there is any 
mind but his own ? The analogy which primitive 
animism so freely and so vaguely used becomes, 
for the critical consciousness, questionable. In 
consequence, the problem of Solipsism has re- 
mained in modem times a sort of scandal of the 
philosophy of mind. 

The solution of the problem of Solipsism lies in 
the fact, upon which Peirce so well insisted,^^ that 
no one of us has any purely perceptual knowledge 
of his oivn mind. The knowledge of mind is not 
statable, in the case either of the self or of the 
neighbour, in terms of merely immediate acquaint^ 
ance. If the truth of this proposition is once 
understood, the entire theory of mind, whether 
for metaphysics or for empirical psychology, is 
profoundly altered. Until this inadequacy of 
knowledge through acquaintance to meet the real 
end of human knowledge is fully grasped, it is 
impossible to define with success either the mind 
or the world, either the individual self or the 
neighbour. 

(6) Predominantly conceptual theories . — As is 
the case with every higmy developed doctrine, 
the conceptual form is very naturally assumed 
by any philosophical theory of mind which seeks 
for theoretical completeness. The conceptual 
theories of mind have been in history of two 
general types ; (1) the purely conceptual, i.e. ‘the 
abstractly rational ’ metaphysical theories ; and 
(2) the more inductive conceptual theories based 
upon the more or less highly developed ‘ empirical 
psychologies ’ of the period in which these theories 
have flourished. We need not enumerate these 
theories or give their history. 

Of principal importance in their histoiy have 
been (1) that type of vitalism whose most classical 
representative is the Aristotelian theory of mind ; 
(2) the monistic theory of mind, which often de- 
pends not so much upon the general metaphysical 
tendency to define the whole universe as One, but 
rather upon the effort to conceive mind and matter 
by regarding them both as the same in substance ; 
and (3) the various types of monadology, _ which 
are characterized by the assertion of the existence 
of many real and more or less completely inde- 
pendent minds or selves, whose nature it is either 
to be themselves persons or to be beings which 
under certain conditions can assume the form of 
persons. 

Of those various important theories which are 
expressed in the predominantly conceptual form 
that of Aristotle is very deeply and interestingly 
related to primitive animism on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, it looks towards that 
development of the idea of the distinct individual 
self upon which more modem forms of monad- 
oloCT have depended. 

Whatever special forms the conceptual theories 
of mind may assume, the well - knoum problem 
1 See Royce, ProbUm of ChriHianity, ii. 


remains ; How are these conceptions of the various 
mental substances, or principles, or monads, which 
are each time in question related to the sorts of 
experience which the psychologists, the students 
of the natural history of mind, have at any sta^e 
of knowledge discovered or may yet hope to dfs- 
cover? From the point of view of modern prag- 
matism, conceptual theories of mind might 
entertained as ‘ working hypotheses ’ if they led 
to verification in perceptual terms. 

In fact, the modern physical sciences, in con- 
ceiving the nature of matter, deal with manifold 
problems, but use conceptual hypotheses regarding 
the nature of matter which are, in a large measure, 
subject to pragmatic tests. Molecules and atoms 
and, of late, various other types of conceptual 
physical entities, which u’ere formerly supposed 
to be incapable of becoming objects of physical 
experience, now appear to come within the range 
of the experimenter’s verifications. Therefore the 
processes of the experimental verification of physi- 
cal hypotheses have, on the whole, a direct rehtion 
to the sort of knowledge upon which the pragma- 
tists so much insist. The ‘ conceptual credits ’ of 
physical hypotheses are, on the whole, verifiable 
in terms of the ‘ perceptual cash ’ of laboratory 
experience. When this is not the case, there 
is a tendency towards such direct verification. 
Hence physical hypotheses, at least regarding 
what is generally called the phenomenal nature 
of matter, have generally proved to be topics for 
an inquiry within the strict realm of inductive 
science. 

But it has been, in the past, the reproach of the 
conceptual theories about the nature of mind that 
no pragmatic test can be discovered by which one 
might learn what difference it would make to an 
observer of mental processes and, in particular, 
of his oivn mental processes whether minds are 
‘soul substances,’ or Leibnizean monads, or not, 
or whether the introspective observer of his own 
sensations or feelings is or is not himself a Leib- 
nizean monad or Aristotelian ‘entelechy’; or, 
again, whether he is essentially persistent and in- 
destructible. Thus, from the pragmatic point of 
view, the majority of these conceptual hypoUiesea 
regarding the nature of mind show little sign of 
promising to prove more verifiable than they thus 
far have been. In consequence, the outcome of 
conceptual views regarding the real nature of 
mind has been, for many reasons, on the whole 
sceptical. In fact, the whole nature of mind can- 
not be adequately conceived, and could_ not be so 
conceived even if one’s power to perceive mental 
processes were increased indefinitely, unless another 
type of cognitive processes were concerned in such 
an enlargement. For a mind is essentially a being 
that manifests itself through signs, 'fhe very 
being of signs consists in their demanding 
pretation. The relations of minds are essentially 
social ; so that a world without at least three 
minds in it — one to be interpreted, one the inter- 
preter, and the third the one for whom or to whom 
the first is interpreted — would bo a world without 
any real mind in it at all. This being the case, 
it might well be expected that a conceptual theory 
of mind would fail precisely as a perceptual theo^ 
fails. Such theories would fail because tlmy ao 
not view the cognitive process as it is and do not 
take account of that which is most of ml necuea 
in order even in the most rudimentary fasliion to 
gr.asp the nature of an intelligent mind. _ 

(c) Theories making use of the cognitive process 
of the interpretation. — 'Desplto the 
development of the doctrine of interpretation t ■ 
far in the history of epistemology, there have not 
been lacking theories regarding ^ 

mind according to which mind is an object 
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known throngk interpretation, while its manifesto/- 
tions lie not merely in the fact that it possesses 
or controls an organism, hut in the fact that, 
whether through or apart from an organism, it 
expresses its purposes to other minds, so that it 
not merely has or is a will, but manifests or makes 
comprehensible its will, and not merely lives in 
and through itself, as a monad or a substance, but 
is in essence a mode of self-expression which pro- 
gressively makes itself kno'wn either to its fellows 
or to minds above or below its own grade. 

That theories of mind which are based upon 
such a view have existed, even from very primitive 
times, is manifest wherever in the history of re- 
ligion a consultation of oracles, discovery of the 
future or of the will of the gods through divination, 
or, in fact, any such more or less superstitious 
appeals to other minds, and readings or interpreta- 
tions of these appeals, have taken place. Primi- 
tive belief in magic arts has apparently, on the 
whole, a conceptual type of formulation. There- 
fore magic has been called the physics of primi- 
tive man. It depends upon the view that man is 
subject to laivs wliich, if he could discover them, 
he could use for his purposes, Justus we now make 
use of the known laws of physics for industrial 
purposes. The supposed realm of magic arts is 
thus analogous to our present realm of industrial 
arts. The view of pragmatism — that primitive 
magic is not true merely because its hypotheses 
regarding how to cause rain or how to cure dis- 
eases do not ‘work ’ — is in this case fairly adequate 
to express the situation both epistemologically 
and metaphysically. 

Moreover, as we have seen, animism, in its 
more primitive forme, expresses a predominantly 
perceptual theory of mind, and whether such a 
theory, either of mind or of the relations between 
mind and the physical world, is held in some simple 
form by the meiicine-man of an obscure tribe or 
is impressively reiterated in a Hindu Upani^ad, 
or is fascinatingly placed in the setting of a modem 
evolutionary theory by Bergson, makes compara- 
tively little difference to the essential views of the 
philosophy of mind which are in question. But 
that view of the nature of mind which gained, 
apparently, its earliest type of expression when 
men first consulted, and hereupon more or less 
cautiously interpreted, the oracles of their gods 
has (as befits a theory of mind which is founded 
upon a fundamental cognitive process) persisted 
throughout the history of human thought. This 
way of viewing mind has, in fact, persisted in a 
fashion which enables ns to distinguish its expres- 
sions with sufficient clearness from those which 
have had their origin either in the conceptions of 
primitive magic or in the perceptions which guided 
primitive animism. 

From the point of view of the cognitive process 
of interpretation mind is, in all cases where it 
reaches a relatively full and explicit expression, 
equally definable in terms of two ideas — the idea 
of the self, and the idea of a community of selves. 
To an explicit recognition of what these two ideas 
involve a great part of the history of the philo- 
sophy of _mind has been devoted. Both ideas have 
been subject to the misfortune of being too often 
viewed ns reducible either to purely conceptual 
terms or to purely perceptual terms. If the self 
was defined in predominantly conceptual terms, 
it tended to degenerate into a substance, n monad, 
or a mere thing of some sort. Under the influence 
of a too abstract epistemology (such os the Kantian) 
the self also appeared as the ‘ logical ego,' or else 
os the ‘ pure suoject.’ 

The fortunes of the idea of the community have 
been analogous. In religion this idea has proved 
one of the most inspiring of the ideas which have 
VOL. vin. — d 2 


gradually transformed tribal cults into the two 
greatest religions which humanity possesses — Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. In ancient philosophy 
the community, ^'iewed as the soul ‘ writ large,’ 
inspired some of the most fruitful philos(n)hical 
interpretations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
In the general history of civilization loyalty, which 
is identical with the practically effective love of 
communities as persons that represent mind on a 
level higher than that of the individual, is, like 
the Pauline charity (which is explicitly a love for 
the Church universal and for its spirit), the chief 
and the soul of the humanizing virtues— that virtue 
without which all the others are but ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, in the history 
of thought the idea of the community has greatly 
suffered, less frequently from the attempt to view 
it as the proper object of a direct mystim percep- 
tion than from the tendency to reduce it to a purely 
conceptual form. As a conceptual object the 
‘mind of the community,’ the ‘corporate mind,’ 
has tended to be thought of as an entity possibly 
significant in a legal or in a sociological sense, but 
difficult, and perhaps unreal, in a metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience shows, however, that the two ideas 
— the idea of the individual self and that of the 
community — are peculiarly adapted to interpret 
each the other, both to itself and to the other, 
when such interpretation is carried on in the 
spirit which the religion of Israel first made central 
in what undertook to be a world religion, and 
which the apostle Paul laid at the b.asis both of 
his philosophy of human history and of his Christ- 
ology. 

Modem idealism, both in the more vital and 
less formal expressions of Hegel’s doctrine and in 
its recent efforts at a social interpretation of the 
self, of the course of human evolution, and of 
the problems of metaphysics, has already given a 

artial expression to a theory of which we tend to 

ecome clearly aware in proportion os we recognize 
what the cognitive process of interpretation is, 
and how it contrasts with, and is auxiliary to, the 
processes of conception and perception. Only in 
terms of a theory of the threeiold process of know- 
ledge can we hope fully to express what is meant 
by that form of idealism which views the world as 
the ‘ process of the spirit ’ and as containing its 
own interpretation and its own interpreter. 

LmnUTTOE. — Tbo epistemology ol Charles Peirce Is dis- 
cussed at length by the present writer In TAt ProbJem c} Christ- 
ianilv, London, 1013, 11. (in Index, s.v. ' Peirce,’ references will 
be found which will serve as a guide to the understanding of 
Peirce’s theory- of knowledge, and its relation to the meta- 
physical theories ol the nature ol mind). 

Josi..\H Boyce. 

MIND AND BODY.— See Body and Mind. 

MIND AND BRAIN.— See Brain and Mind. 

MINERALS.— See Metals and Minerals. 

MiNiM. — Certain persons of Jetvish origin 
mentioned in the Talmud and contemporary Babbm- 
ical literature, usually with severe disapproval, are 
colled hlinim. Considerable difference of opinion 
has existed upon the question who the Minim -were ; 
but the view is now generally, though not univer- 
Bally,held that they weremaimy Jewish-Christians 
This theory has the support of Graetz, Jost, Weiss, 
Bacher, and L6vi ; the chief opponent is Moritz 
Friedllinder. The writer of this article, from an 
independent study of the evidence, decides for the 
Jcwish-Christian intemretation, while admitting a 
wider denotation in a few passages. The evidence, 
consisting of the whole of the passages (so far ns 
they are toown to him) where mention is made of 
the Minim, is presented in full in the -writer^B work 
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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, to which the 
reader is referred for details which cannot he given 
in the short space of this article. 

The book Siphre, § 115, p. 35*, quoting Nn 15*® 
*And ye shall not walk after your heart,’ says, 
‘ This 13 MtnCith ’ — meaning that this is the state 
of mind, or principle of conduct, characteristic of 
the Minim. This is the earliest attempt at a 
definition of the term, though the word itself was 
in use earlier. It amounts to saying that a ‘ Min ’ 
(singular of Minim) was one who followed the 
dictates of his own selfish nature as against those 
of the lawful authority. The result of doing so is, 
indirectly, the rejection of beliefs and practices en- 
joined on those who hold the true religion. A Min, 
accordingly, disregards the authority of the Eabbis, 
as teachers of religion and expounders of the Torah 
both ivritten and unwritten, and also maintains 
doctrines and practices which are not those of the 
true religion. Tos. Sanh. xiii. 4 f. has the follow- 
ing censure on the Minim : 

‘The sinners of Israel, and the sinners of the nations of the 
world, descend into Gehenna, and are judged there twelve 
months. . . But the Siinim, and the Apostates, and the be- 
trayers, and the Apiqbrfisin. . . . Gehenna is shut in their 
faces, and they are judged there for generations of generations.’ 
If the term Minim denoted all unfaithful Jews, 
there would be no need of four descriptive names. 
The distinction between the four is as follows. 
The betrayers (M®sflr6th) are political informers, 
‘delators.’ Apostates are those who wilfully and 
openly transMess some part of the ceremonial law, 
thereby proclaiming their disloyalty. Apiqdrdsin 
are ‘ Epicureans,’ free-thinkers, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. The Minim are those who are false at 
heart, but who do not necessarily proclaim their 
apostasy. They are the more dangerous because 
more secret ; they are not an o^en enemy, but the 
foe within the camp ; and it is in accordance with 
this that the Talmud refers to the Minim more fre- 
quently and with more hostility than to the other 
Classes of unfaithful Jews. The Min might be an 
apostate or a delator, and could hardly fail to be a 
free-thinker ; but the real nature of his offence was 
moral rather than intellectual. 

Why was the name Min given to such persons T 
Various derivations of the word have been given, 
some of them mere fanciful guesses. The best ex- 
planation seems to be that proposed by Bacher (in 
JiEJ xxxviii. 45) and accepted by I. L6vi {ib. p. 
205), according to which mtn (|’d) is at first the 
ordinary word for ‘ sort,’ ‘ kind,’ and is translated 
in the LXX, Gn 1^, by yivos. Figuratively the 
word is used to denote a ‘ sect’ (atp^a-is), and more 
particularly the sect of the Sadducees (ri XaddovKalup 
yivoi, Jos. Ant. Xin. x. 6, where •q SaSSouKalui' 
atpca-it is also used). Gradually the term lost the 
meaning of ‘ sect ’ and took on that of ‘ sectary,’ 
the Jew who separated himself from the community 
and adopted false doctrines. If this explanation 
is correct, it throws light on the fact that in the 
Rabbinical texts the reading sometimes varies be- 
tween Min and SaddukI (Sadducee). It is usually 
said that the latter word is due to the Christian 
censor, who objected to the word Min, but in some 
cases the reference is certainly to the Sadducees, 
while yet the word Min, or possibly both words, 
may have been read. The writer of this article 
proposed another derivation of the word illn (op. 
ciC. p. 362), but now surrenders it in favour of the 
one just set forth. 

The Minim, then, were Jewish heretics of some 
kind. The question is. Of what kind ? The answer 
resolves itself into a choice between Jewish- 
Christians and Jewish-Gnostics. That they were 
Jews is beyond dispute, for a Gentile is never called 
a Min, unless in one or two instances through 
ignorance or inadvertence. The only conspicuous 
advocate of the Gnostic interpretation is Fried- i 


lander {Der vorchristlichejiidische Gnosticismus ; cf. 
also a defence in reply to criticism in BEJ x.xxviiil 
194 ff.), but it is a serious defect of Friedliindet’a 
book that the argument is based on Rabbinical 
texts from which he stiikes out, as interpolations, 
passages of crucial importance, without mention- 
ing the fact. By this method any hypothesis could 
be proved. Bacher and Ldvi, in articles in BEJ 
(xxxviii. 38, 204) have severely handled Fried- 
lander’s hypothesis as well as his peculiar method 
of proof, and Ldvi elsewhere refers to it as ‘ cet 
6chafaudage de propositions pudriles’ (BUB li. 
[1905] 412). The evidence for the view that the 
Minim were Jewish-Christians may be brielly 
summed up as follows. In many of the passages 
where they are mentioned there is nothing distinc- 
tive, certainly nothing definitely Christian ; but in 
a few passages a connexion between Mlnuth and 
Christianity is so definitely stated that it cannot 
be excluded from neutral passages except on the 
ground of equally definite statements to the con- 
trary. Such contrary evidence is not to be found, 
and even Friedlander does not produce any. (1) In 
a famous passage, Bab. ‘Abhddhdh Zdrdh, 165 (and 
in three other places), it is told how a certain Rabbi 
Eliezer (end of 1st cent.) was arrested for Mlnutli. 
He accounted for this afterwards by saying that 
he had once met ‘ one of the disciples of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by name Jacob of K’phar S'klianyfl,’ 
who told him the exposition of a text and adued, 
‘ Thus hath Jesus the Nazarene taught me.’ Also, 
in the same treatise, p. 27a, the samp Jacob is 
called ‘ Jacob the Min,’ and it is said that he 
offered to cure a sick man, while in Tos_. ^ull. ii. 
22 f. the same Jacob proposed to work his cure ‘ in 
the name of Yeshua' ben PandlrS,’ i.e. Jeans. 
(2) In Bab. Shabb. 116a there are mentioned, in 
close connexion, the books of the Minim and the 
Evangelion, i.e. the Gospels. (3) The character- 
istic doctrine of the Minim — that of Two Powers 
in Heaven — is closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the teaching of the Ep. to the Hebrews, and is not 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Demxurgus. The con- 
nexion of this doctrine with Christianity is shown 
by a passage in P'slqta Bab. xxi. 1005 : ‘ If the son 
of the harlot saith to thee, “ There are two Gods, 
etc., where ‘ the son of the harlot’ denotes Jesus. 

The combined force of these arguments, which 
could be supported in great detail if space allowed, 
seems conclusive in favour of the Jewish-Chnstian 
interpretation ; and this view is strongly confirmed 
by a passage in J erome : 

•Usque hodie pertotas Orientis synagof-as Inter ludaeos has- 
resis cst, quae dlcitur Minaeoram, et a Phansaeia nuno usque 
damnatur ; quoe vulgo Nazaraeoe nuncupant, qul ®re<liin. i 
Christum, fllium Dei, natum de virgine Mana, et ouin uiconi 
esse qui sub Pontio Pilato passus est et resurroiit, in quern et 
nos credimuB ; sed dum volunt et ludaei esse et 
Judael sunt nec Christiani* (Ep. cxii. {IxxJcix,! 13 [Eli 
924]). 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, of which the foregoing is the most important, 
is that, wherever in the Talmud and MiarMb 
mention is made of the Minim, the_ anUior of the 
statement intended to refer to J^wish-Chnatians, 
At the same time it is possible that the IvabW 
attributed to Minim actions or opinions which, in 
fact, were not those of Christians ; and, 
that the Rabbis occasionally applied tlie term mm 
to Gentiles as being enemies of Judaism. . . , 

The references to the Jllnim in 
literature are few and fragmentary. T*'® 
where they are mentioned amount to aho - i 
most of which contain either polemical dialo mcs 
between a Min and a Rabbi or allusions to i 
cal interpretations of texts, although ^ 
anecdotes of events in connexion with the i ; . 

is notpos-sible to construct a history 
the material is sufficient only to give a few g p- 
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of them, and to throw some little light upon their 
relations with orthodox Jews. 

The Minim, as stated above, were apostates who 
concealed their apostasy, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to have some means of detecting them. 
This was the object with which the Formula against 
the Minim was introdneed. It is stated (Bab. Ber. 
286, 29a_) that R. Gamaliel n. (president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh) said to the Rabbis: ‘Is 
there any one who knows how to compose a Bene- 
diction of the Minim 1 ’ Samuel the Little stood 
up and composed it. The following year he forgot 
it, and sought to recall it for two and even three 
hours, and they did not call him up (from the 
lectern). The ‘ Benediction ’ of the Minim was an 
addition made to the Eighteen Benedictions {Shf- 
mCneh'Esreh B^ukhoth), which are short prayers, 
some of them very ancient, forming the nucleus 
of the Jewish liturgy. The twelfth in order, as 
composed or adapted by Samuel the Little, runs : 
‘May there be no hope for the Minim.’ Those 
who -were Minim could not, of course, join in this 
prayer, and would be detected. The introduction 
of this formula marks the official condemnation of 
the Minim by the Rabbis ; and the dote may be 
placed at A.D. 80, or thereabout. This does not 
imply the separation of the Minim from the strict 
Jews at and after that time ; they were still to be 
found, as Jerome says, in all the synagogues of the 
East in his time j but it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Minim did to some extent possess a separate 
organization, with synagogues of their oivn. 

The reason why a formula of detection against 
the Minim became necessary about A.D. 80, was, in 
art, that the Temple had been destroyed ten years 
efore. As loim as the Temple stood, Jewish- 
Christinns in Jerusalem appear to have taken 
p^arb in the ritual observances equally ivith non- 
Christian Jews. After the destruction of the 
Temple, however, it was possible to argue that 
the ceremonial law was not merely tfe ^acto sus- 
pended (as the Jews admitted), but de jure abro- 
gated; and this is the link which connects the 
original Jewish-Christians with the Minim. The 
latter appear, from the notices of their doctrines, 
to have held a theology closely akin to that set 
forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews ; and, if so, the 
inference is ready to hand that it was the sjunbolic 
interpretation oi the ceremonial law that opened 
the way for a Christology more highly devdoped 
than that of the original Jewish-Christians. 

The hostility towards, and dread of, the Minim 
were at their height in the 2nd cent. ; afterwards 
they declined, till in the 4th cent, we find compara- 
tively friendly relations with them. The Minim of 
Caesarea applied to R. Abahu to find them a teacher, 
and ho sent them R. Saphra, a Babylonian Jew of 
unquestioned orthodoxy (Bab. AbMd/idh Zdrdh,Aa). 
The meaning of this gradual change is that at first 
it was not evident to the Rabbis that the Christ- 
ian Cliurch would not develop on Jewish-Christian 
lines. When, in eourse of time, it appeared that 
the Minim did not represent the strength of the 
Christian movement, there was the less reason to 
dread it ; there was less danger to Judaism from a 
Gentile Christianity than from a Jewish form of it. 
Of Gentile Christianity the Rabbinical literature 
takes scarcely any notice. Space does not allow 
of illustrations of the polemics between Minim and 
Jews, or of the anecdotes which represent the 
former as being not only apostates but licentious. 
It must suffice to say that tiiey appear to have 
been a dwindling sect, in Judaism nut not of it, 
spurned alike by Jews and by Christians. In their 
tiieology they departed from the strict monotheism 
of Judaism, and hold a doctrine — called the Doc- 
trine of the Two Powers in Heaven — which corre- 
sponds with the relation between God and Christ 


set forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews. No mention 
is made in any of their polemical discussions of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, nor is there more than one 
very sli^t trace of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Jems. Ber. 12d, 13a). Jerome identifies them 
with the Nazarenes, and the corresponding name, 
Wdjrfm, is found in two passages (Bab. AbhCdhah 
Zdrdh, 6a ; Bab. Ta'an. 276). The name Ebionite 
does not occur in the Rabbinical literature. 

LrrERiTmtK . — See tha Histories of H. Graetz, London, 
1801-02, I. M. Jost, Lciprip, 1857-50, and I, H. Weiss, Vienna, 
1887 ; W. Bacher and I. LCvi, artt. in xxxviii. PSOS) 
15 ff., 205 ff. ; M. Friedlander, Der rorchristUelie juiitche 
Gnosticismuef Gottingen, ISflS, Die relioiOseu Ucicegungen . , . 
fm Zeitalter Jesu, Berlin, 1005, and itiV xxn'iii. 191 g. ; R. T. 
Herford, Christianiln in Talmud and ilidrafh, London, 1004 : 
JIB, art. ‘Win.’ R. T. HEBFORD. 

MINISTRY (Early Christian). — ^An attempt 
will be made in this article to collect the more im- 
portant facts in connexion with the ministry as far 
as the first five or six centuries of our era are con- 
cerned. About the facts themselves there is general 
agreement ; but the interpretation of the facts has 
been disputed. A summary will be made, as briefly 
as possible, of the theories that have been deduced 
from the facts as to the institution of a ministry 
by onr Lord, and its ueveiopment in Subsequent 
ages. But a discussion of these theories is not 
part of the design of the article. 

I. The Apostolic Age. — In Acts and in the 
Epistles of the NT we find in active operation a 
ministry of two kinds, itinerant and local. 

i. The itinerant ministry. — We read of 
apostles, prophets, and evangelists, all of whom come 
under this heading. The first of these terms includes 
at least a few (even in the early ages) who were 
not of the Twelve (see below, §2). The qualifica- 
tion of an apostle seems originally to have been 
that he should have seen our Lord, and have been His 
‘ witness ’ (Lk 24^®, Ac H). Thus, when the vacancy 
in the number of the Twelve has to bo filled up, 
the qualification mentioned by St. Peter is that the 
person chosen should have ‘ companied with [the 
Eleven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among ’ (or ‘ over,’ ivl) them, ‘ bemn- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up from ’ them ; so that he might 
become a witness with them of Jesus’ resurrection 
(Ac !”'•). St. Paul received his qualification, though 
in a different way, at his eonversion (ef. Gal 1*, ‘ An 
apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
through Jesus Christ, and God the Father ’). That 
St. Barnabas and the others mentioned below (§ 2) 
had seen Christ is not stated, but is quite probable. 
Hegesippus says (Eus. EE ii. 1) that Barnabas was 
one of the Seventy. This qualification may have 
been waived in the sub-apostolic period. 

Eort {Christian Ecclcsta, p. 28) thinks that the 
word ‘apostle,’ which is of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the Gospels, referred originally only 
to the mission to the villages, though such passages 
ns that about judging the twelve tribes (Mt 19^^, 
Lk 22^) were indications of the extended signifi- 
cation of the name which we find in Acts.' It is 
clear, however, from Lk C’ (the reading in II Mk 3“ 
is doubtful) that our Lord gave them the title ; and 
that He intended more than a mere mission to the 
villages by the designation appears almost certain 
from such passages as Lk where He speaks of 
a commission for future ages (see below, § 9). St. 
Luke certainly uses the name without reference to 
the mission to the villages. 

Christian prophets are frequently mentioned in 
the NT — Agabus and others {Ae, 11-'*- 21’°) ; those 
at Antioch, ‘prophets and teachers,’ including 

' The name * apostle? * for the Twelve is founrl, ncconiin^^ to 
Wcstcott ftnd Hort's text, only in ilt 10=, lU: (po^ Lk 
17* 22^^ 2410, and not nt nil In Jn, though 13^5 seem* to be ivn 
Allusion to the title. 
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Barnabas and Saul, also Symeon Niger, Lucius of 
Gyrene, and Manaen (Ac 13*) ; Judas and Silas 
(16’-) ; and an unstated number in 1 Co 12’’*' (see § 2 ) 
14’®'”. Prophets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 2“ 3’ 4** (see § 2 ), possibly in 1 Th 2*“ ; also in 
Kev 18” 22®. They are coupled in Eph. and Kev. 
■with apostles.* They are described as receiving 
revelations (1 Co Id”^-). Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21®, Philip’s daughters). But it 
maybe doubted if ‘ prophets’ ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their oIBce •was purely charismatic (see below, § 3 ). 

It is other-wise 'vith ‘evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 21® (Philip), Eph 4** (see below, § 2 ), 
2 Ti 4® (Timothy). This name would seem to be 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- 
cause they had not the qualification stated above, 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius {HE iii. 37) gives the name to 
those who ‘ occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors {diadoxv^) of the apostles ’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
{TroifUyat) and then went on to other countnes and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ‘ pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophets are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant ofiScials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did. § 11). The value of this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Robinson {JThSt xiii, [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the miter does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theo^, 
however, is very doubtful (for Robinson’s earlier 
view see his Com. on Ephesian^, London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 

The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (of. 1 Th 2’*', 1 Ti 2 ®). The itinerants might 
settle for a time at a place, as Timothy settled at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches ; but this 
was not their normal work. In the Didache it is 
recognized that a prophet may settle in a place 
(§ 12 f.). 

ii. Thk local ministry. — Under this head- 
ing are included in the NT ‘ bishops,’ ‘presbyters,’ 
and ‘ deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2 . The functions of the local ministry were 
administrative and pastoral. Thus baptism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (cf, 1 Co I*®, 
and perhaps Ac 19® ; ct. v.*). In the beautiful 
story of St. John and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria {Qiiis dives, 42), the apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below). 

(a) Bishops. — During the period covered by the 
NT, we read of this name being given to Christian 
ministers only in GentUo churches — at Philippi 
(Ph 1 *), at Ephesus (Ac 20”, 1 Ti 3**®'), in Crete 
(Tit 1®*). So St. Peter, -writing to the churches 
in most of the provinces of Asia !RIinor, uses the 
participle iTria-Koirovme!, ‘exercising the bishop’s 
office ’(IP 5®). That the ‘ bishops ’ are the same as 
‘ presbyters ’ in the Apostolic Age seems to follow 
from a comparison of Ac 20*® -with 20”, where the 
same individuals are called by both titles ; and of 

1 In Eph the Church is said to bo built upon the founda- 
tion ol the apostles and prophets (no article before ‘ prophets’). 
Both here and in 3’ prophets come after apostles, and Christ- 
ian prophets must therefore be meant. Hort (p. 16J) gives 
good reasons for thinking that hero (not in 4U) the same per- 
sons are meant by both designations. All the apostles were 
probably prophets, though all the Christian prophets were not 
apostles. 


1 Ti 3*-® with 5*®-*®, the first of which passages 
describes the qualifications of ‘ bishops,’ the seco°nd 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters ’ as for 
those who have already been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 1 ® with v,® C‘ appoint presbyters 
in every city ... for the bishop must be blameless’) ; 
also from the use by St. Peter of ivurKorovyres when 
speaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P 5 *). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Rome {Cor. 42, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ‘ bishops and deacons,’ and yet ‘ presbyters’ 
are spoken of, and their ‘episcopate’ (^irurKOTi)). 
He says that the apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 15) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘presbyter’ expressed the rank, and 
‘bishop’ the function. 

Hort (pp. 9Sf., 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons’ are used in a non- 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘ those who have over- 
sight ’ and ‘ those who minister.’ He thus interprets the words 
in Ac 2023, 1 Ti sm-, and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph I®, where en-urjcrfiroir and liaxdrotr 
have no article. He does not deny that ‘deacons’ may have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
non-technical sense. 


( 6 ) Presbyters . — The name was perhaps taken 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissmann thinks 
{Bible Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 1540'.) 
that the Christiana of Asia Minor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the (Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann shows 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘presbyters. 
[It may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title iirhKonos was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 230 f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘ presbyter ’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Ac 11” 15® etc. 16* 21*®), but 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dispersion (Ja 5**), and in the Gentile communities, 
for raul and Barnabas appointed ‘ elders in every 
church ’ on a journey in Asia Minor (Ac 14”). 

The identity in the NT of ‘bishops’ and ‘pre.s- 
byters’ was completely forgotten before the 6 **“ 
the 2nd century. Thus Irenteus {Hmr. in. xiv._2), 
referring to Ac 20*®**', speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities; the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural *bishop 3 ,’_as to Irenmus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the senso iii 
■which the word was used in his day) in any city 
would bo quite foreign. Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of tlio 
identity ; he speaks {Pad, ill. xii. 97) of commands 
in Holy Scripture given to presbyters, bishops, 
deacons, widows (in that order), as to disunct 
persons. In Quis dives, 42, he speaks of a ®*^ 8 ‘,® 
‘ bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. John s 

time; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 

may notice that a few lines later he calls the bisliop 
‘ the presbyter.’ This is an instance of that flumuy 
of phraseology -ivhicli we shall have occasion o 
notice below (§ 2 ). In the 4th cent. Jerome and 
other Fathers had learnt that the bishops ana 
presbyters of the NT werc_ the same pereon 3 (s 
references in Lightfoot, Philippians, p. **® *'l' , - 
(c) Dcucotw.— T hese ministers are mentionca in 

the NT in Ph 1*, 1 _ Ti 3 ®- >®' .*”• only. They are 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. They ", 
mentioned, together with ‘ bishops, m Clem 
Rome and iXxn Didache (as above). Tim nsu 
has been that they represent the Seven wha- 
appointment is recorded in Ac 0. Othc 
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that the Seven were the prototypes both of the 
(liaconate and of the presbyterate, and that at 
some time after St. Stephen’s death the ofSce 
was divided into those two branches. Another 
view is that the appointment of the Seventy (or 
Seventy-two) in Lk 10’ was the foundation of the 
presbyterate. The Seven of Ac 6 were appointed 
in the first instance for the administration of relief 
(v,’), but that they were also preachers of the 

f ospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 
'hilip, and might bo inferred from their solemn 
ordination with prayer and laying on of hands, 
iii. The position of James the Lord’s 

BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. — Christian antiquity 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jeru- 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over tlie presbyters, though nothing 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This account of his position is oome out by the 
NT writers. In Ac 12" Peter bids those who are 
assembled in Mary’s house tell of his escape ‘ unto 
J ames and to the brethren.’ In 15"®“ J ames presides 
over, or at least takes a leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, i.e. interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21’® Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled with the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal 1’® he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2 ) ; he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at J erusalem. In 2® he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are ‘reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2" the Jewish Christians who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘ from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
ivitness to St. James’s position in Jerusalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church liistory 
(c. A.D. 100). He says that ‘ James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeeded to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles’ (Eus. 
EE ii. 23) ; he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘the next 
bishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii. 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of the throne of that diocese 
(rapoi)c(a), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 
passage he says that there was a second Apostolic 
Council on the occasion of Symeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; but the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigraphy 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apostles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have decreed 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy ; but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a formal council 
(see below, § a). The position of James is also 
spoken of by Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposes, 
bk. vi., quoted by Eus. HE ii. 1) : 

‘Peter, James, ond John, niter the ascension ol our Saviour, 
ss If also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honour, but 
chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. . . . ITie Lord after 
His resurrection imparted knowicdpc to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, 
and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one.' 

Tlie phrase about imparting knowledge to 
James may probably be a reference to 1 (lo IS*. 
The description of him as ‘bishop of Jerusalem’ 
is an anaclironism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes his position. His oHice at Jerusalem is a 
favourite theme in the ‘ Clementine ’ literature, but 
the date of these works is uncertain. 

iv. Angels in the Atocalypse.— The ‘angels’ 
in Kev l='’-3“ have been taken by some to ho the 
chief ministers of the Church in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

V. There is no certain trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘bishops and deacons.' 
Interpreters are mentioned in 1 Co 14^, for those 
who speak wdth tongues (cf. 12’°). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2 . Fluidity of phraseology. — It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have been erroneously built on the 
supposed identity of offices in difierent centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

(fi) The name ‘ apostle.' — ^This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (see above, § I). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal authority 
with the Twelve in the early Church — Paul, 
Barnabas, probably James the Lord’s brother 
(see Liglitfoot, Galatians^, pp. 84, 95 ; cf. 1 Co 16’), 
probably also Andronious and Junias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Ho 16’; but some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 
perhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 
Paul in writing to the Thessalonians (1 Th ^ ; 
cf. 1’). Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation hut that he is excluded from 
it by ‘2 Co 1’, Col 1’, doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see § i). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Co S’®, Ph 2“), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3’ ; cf. Jn 20”). In the 
Syriac-speaking churches it was riven to any 
missionary ; and so the Greek-speaking Irenceus 
says (Ear. II. xxi. 1) : ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others.’ 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 24) gives the name to 
the Seventy as well as to the Twelve (‘ he chose 
also seventy other apostles besides the twelve’). 
Note that St. Luke (10’), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that Jesus ‘ sent them 
forth’ (iviartiKty), whence the name dTriu-roXor 
comes at once. It means ‘one commissioned.’ 
Certain persons, called ‘ false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co 11’’, Rev 2’), 

(h) The names ‘ bishop ’ and 'presbyter.' — "We 
have already seen that the name ‘ bishop ’ was 
used in the 1st cent, in a sense difierent from that 
which it afterwards acquired. And we may notice 
how fluid was the pliraseology ivith regard to both 
‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
•bishop’ in 1 P 2”; St. Peter a ‘presbyter’ in 
1 P 6’ (cvpvpe<rp6Tepos), St. Jolm in 2 Jn*, 3 Jn ’. 
In the 2nd cent, the term ‘ presbyters ' came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term ‘ the Fathers.’ 
We may also notice how easy was tlie change from 
‘presbyter’ to ‘old man’; so much so that it is 
not always ea.sy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In 1 P 6’ 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says : ‘ Likewise, ye younger [men], bo 
subject to the elder’ (Trpea-pirrtpoi^). Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 1) says: ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers (yyev/iirois), and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot ; ‘ older men ’] among you 
honour,’ etc. ; and so in § 21. A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that ‘ the young men must 
he olameless,’ goes on to exhort the Plulippians to 
submit tliemselves ‘ to the presbj-tersand deacons’ 
(Phil. 6). The association of the presbyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolic Church Omcr (Bohairic version), 
where it is said that presbyters should livo ‘ after 
the manner of old men ’ (§ 18 ; H. Tattam, Apost. 
Const, in Coptic, London, 1848, p. 20). Tho 
ordination prayer of a presbyter in tho Testament 
of our Lord (c. A.D. 350 1) speaks by a paranomosia 
of ' the Spirit [masc.j of the pre.-;byterate wlio doth 
not grow old’ (i. 30). Pseudo-Pionins (4th cent.) 
in the Life of Polycarp (§ 17; Lightfoot, Apost. 
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Barnabas and Saul, also Symeon Niger, Lucius of 
Gyrene, and Manaen (Ac 13*); Judas and Silas 
(15’-) ; and an unstated number in 1 Co 12 ’’'- (see § 2 ) 
j 4 »- 33 _ Prophets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 2 ’® 3’ 4‘* (see § 2 ), possibly in 1 Th 2*’ ; also in 
Ber 18®® 22®. They are coupled in Eph. and Eev. 
■with apostles.* They are described as receiving 
revelations (1 Co 14®®**'). Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21®, Philip’s daughters). But it 
may be doubted if ‘ prophets ’ ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their office was purely charismatic (see below, § 3 ). 

It is otherwise ■ nth ‘evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 21-' (Philip), Eph 4** (see below, § 2 ), 
2 Ti 4® (Timothy). This name would seem to be 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- 
cause they_ had not the qualification stated above, 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius (HE iii. 37) gives the name to 
those who ‘ occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors (diaSoxv^) of tlie apostles ’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
(■Troifiivas) and then went on to other countries and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ‘ pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophets are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant officials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did. § 11). The value of this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Eobinson (JThSt xiii. [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the writer does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theory, 
however, is very doubtful (for Robinson’s earlier 
view see his Com. on Ephesians^, London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 

The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (cf. 1 Th 2®*', 1 Ti 2*). The itinerants might 
settle for a time at a place, as Timothy settled at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches ; but this 
was not their normal work. In the Didache, it is 
recognized that a prophet may settle in a place 
(§ 12 f.). 

ii. The local ministry. — Under this head- 
ing are included in the NT ‘ bishops,’ ‘ presbyters,’ 
and ‘ deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2 . The functions of the local ministry were 
administrative and pastoral. Thus baptism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (cf. 1 Co I**, 
and perhaps Ac 19®; ct. v.®). In the beautiful 
story of St. John and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria (Quis dives, 42), the apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below). 

(a) Bishops. — During the period covered by the 
NT, we read of this name bemg given to Christian 
ministers only in Gentile churches — at Philippi 
(Ph 1*), at Ephesus (Ac 20®®, 1 Ti 3**-). *** Crete 
(Tit I®**-). So St. Peter, “ivTiting to the churches 
in most of the provinces of Asia Minor, uses the 
participle iTruTKOTrovvres, ‘exercising the bishop's 
office ’(IP 5®). That the ‘ bishops ’ are the same as 
‘ presbyters ’ in the Apostolic Age seems to follow 
from a comparison of Ac 20” with 20®®, where the 
same individuals are called by both titles ; and of 

1 In Eph 2W the Church is said to be built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets (no article before * prophets*)' 
Doth here and in 3^ prophets come after apostles, and Christ- 
ian prophets must therefore be meant. Hort (p. 165) gives 
good reasons for thinking that hero (not in 4 il) tna same per- 
sons are meant by both designations. All the apostles were 
probably prophets, though all the Christian prophets were not 
apostles. 


1 Ti 3*-® with 5**-*®, the first of which posfavea 
describes the qualifications of ‘ bishops,’ the second 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters ’ os for 
those who have already been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 1 ® with v.’ C‘ appoint presbyters 
in every city ... for the bishop must be blameless ’) ; 
also from the use by St. Peter of iirvxKcnrovvTes when 
speaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P 5 *). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 42, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ‘ bishops and deacons,’ and yet ‘ presbyters ’ 
are spoken of, and their ‘episcopate’ (Ma-Koxij). 
He says that the apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would he strife over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 15) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘presbyter’ expressed the rank, and 
‘bishop’ the function. 

Hort (pp. SSL, 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words ‘bishops' and ‘de.scons' are used in a non. 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘ those who have over- 
sight’ and ‘ those who minister.’ He thus interprets the wonis 
in Ac 20 '^, 1 Ti sm., and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph ll, where enrur/edTrotr and StaKofow 
have no article. He does not deny that ’deacons’ m-ay have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
non-tcchnical sense. 


(b) Presbyters . — The name was perhaps taken 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissmann thinks 
(Bible Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 154 fi'.) 
that the Christians of Asia Minor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann shows 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘presbyters. 
[It may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title MaKoiros was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 230 f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘presbyter’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Ac 11®® 15® etc. 16* 21*®), bub 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dispersion (Ja 5**), and in the Gentile communities, 
for Paul and Barnabas appointed ‘ elders in every 
church ’ on a journey in Asia Minor (Ac 14®®). 

The identity in the NT of ‘bishops’ and ‘pres- 
byters ’ was completely forgotten before the 
tlie2nd century. Thus Irenteus (Hccr, ill. xiv._2), 
referring to Ac 20'***’, speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities ; the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural ‘hishops,’_as to Iren.'cus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the scnso in 
which the word was used in his day) in any city 
would be quite foreign. Clement of Aloxandna, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of tlie 
identity ; he speaks (Peed. lu. xii. 97) of commands 
in Holy Scripture given to presbyters, bisliops, 
deacons, widows (in that order), as to disuntc 
persons. In Quis dives, 42, he speaks of a s*" 8 *® 
‘ bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. Jonn s 

time; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 

may notice that a few lines later he calls *'‘*® “*.®j'.°|’ 
‘ the presbyter.’ This is an instance of that llumiry 
of phraseology which we shall have occasion o 
notice below (§ 2 ). In the 4th cent. Jerome an 
other Fathers had learnt that the bishops and 
presbyters of the NT were the same persons (sea 
references in Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 93 h)- . 

(c) Deacons.-— Hhese ministers are mentioned m 

the NT in Ph 1*, 1_ Ti 3»- *^.*®®- onfe ^j^L Jaho 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. 
mentioned, together with ^ „-i -lav- 

Rome and the Didache (os above). Th** “sual v to 
has been that they represent the Seven whae 
appointment is recorderl in Ac 6 . Others thinK 
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that the Seven were the prototypes both of the 
diaconate and of the presbyterate, and that at 
some time after St. Stephen’s death the office 
was divided into those two branches. Another 
view is that the appointment of the Seventy {or 
Seventy-two) in Lk 10* was the foundation of the 
presbyterate. The Seven of Ac 6 were appointed 
m the first instance for the administration of relief 
(v.’), but that they were also preachers of the 

f ospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 
Jiilip, and might be inferred from their solemn 
ordination witli prayer and laying on of hands. 

iii. The position of James the Lord’s 
BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. — Christian antiquity 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jem- 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over the presbyters, though nothing 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This account of his position is oome out by the 
NT writers. In Ac 12 ” Peter bids those who ate 
assembled in Mary’s house tell of his escape ‘ unto 
James and to the brethren.’ In James presides 
over, or at least takes a leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, i.e, interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21*® Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled with the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal 1*® he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2 ) ; he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at Jerusalem. In 2’ he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are ‘reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2 ” the Jewish Christiana who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
witness to St. James’s position in Jerusalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church history 
(c. A.D. 160). He says that ‘ James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeedea to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles’ (Bus. 
EE ii. 23) ; he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘the next 
bishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii. 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of the throne of that diocese 
(rooouda), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 
passage ho says that there was a second Apostolic 
tJouncil on the occasion of Syraeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; but the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigraphy 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apostles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have decreed 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy ; but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a formal council 
(see below, § 4 ). The position of James is also 
spoken of by Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposcs, 
bk. vi., quoted by Eus. HE ii. 1) ; 

‘ Peter, James, and John, alter the ascension of our Saviour, 
as if also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honour, but 
chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. . . . Tlie Lord after 
HU resurrection imparted knowledge to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, 
and the rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one.' 

The phrase about imparting knowledge to 
James may probably be a reference to 1 Co ISL 
The description of him as ‘bishop of Jerusalem’ 
is an anachronism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes his position. His ofiico at Jemsalem is a 
favourite theme in the ‘ Clementine ’ literature, but 
the date of these works is uncertain. 

iv. Angels in 'niE Apocalypse.— The ‘angels’ 
in Rev l“-3“ have been taken by some to be the 
chief ministers of the Church in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

V. There is no certain trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘bish^s and deacons.’ 
Interpreters are mentioned in 1 Co 14=®, for those 
who speak with tongues (cf. 12*°). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2 . Fluidity of phraseology. — It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have been erroneously built on the 
supposed identity of offices in different centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

(а) The name ‘ apostle.’ — This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (see above, § i). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal authority 
with the Twelve in the early Church — Paul, 
Barnabas, probably Janies the Lord’s brother 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians^, pp. 84, 95 ; cf. 1 Co IB*), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Ro IB’; but some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 
perhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 
Paul in writing to the Thessalonians (1 Th 2° ; 
cf. 1*). Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation but that he is excluded from 
it by 2 Co 1*, Col 1*, doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see § i). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Co Ph 2°°), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3* ; cf. Jn 20°*). In the 
Syriac-speaking churches it was riven to any 
missionary; and so the Greek-speaking Iromeus 
says {Hcer. Ii. xxi. 1 ) : ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others.’ 
Tertnllian {adv. Marc. iv. 24) gives the name to 
the Seventy ns well as to the Twelve (‘ he chose 
also seventy other apostles besides the twelve’). 
Note that St. Luke (10*), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that Jesus ‘ sent them 
forth’ (dir^ffTeiXei’), whence the name dTrio-roXos 
comes at once. It means ‘one commissioned.’ 
Certain persons, called ‘ false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co 11*®, Rev 2°). 

( б ) The names ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter .’ — ^We 
have already seen that the name ‘bishop* was 
used in the 1 st cent, in a sense different from that 
which it afterwards acquired. And we may notice 
how fluid was the phraseology with regard to both 
‘ bishop ’ and ‘ presbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
‘bishop’ in 1 P 2°°; St. Peter a ‘presbyter’ in 
1 P 6 * (<njjiTrpt<rpir{pas), St. John in 2 Jn *, 3 Jn *. 
In the 2nd cent, the term ‘ presbyters ’ came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term 'the Fathers.’ 
We may also notice how easy was the cliange from 
‘presbyter’ to ‘old man’; so much so that it is 
not always easy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In 1 P 6 ® 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says : ‘ Likewise, ye younger [men], bo 
subject to the elder’ [irpea-puripois). Clement of 
Rome [Cor. 1 ) says: ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers (hyov/t^yots), and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot : ‘ older men ’] among you 
honour,’ etc. ; and so in § 21. A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that ‘ the young men must 
be fclameless,’ goes on to exhort the Philippians to 
submit themselves ‘ to the presbyters and deacons ’ 
(Phil. 5). The association of the presbyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolic Church Order (Bohairic version), 
where it is said that presbyters should live ‘ after 
the manner of old men ’ (§ 18 ; H. Tnttam, Apost. 
Const, in Coptic, London, 1848, p. 20). The 
ordination prayer of a presbyter in the Testament 
of onr Lord (c. A.D. 350 ?) speaks by a paranomasia 
of ‘ the Spirit [masc.] of the presbj-terate who doth 
not grow old’ (i. 30). Pseudo-Pionins (4th cent.) 
in the Life of Polycarp (§ 17 ; Lightfoot, Apost. 
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Fathers, pt. ii., ‘ Ignatius and Polycarp,’ iii. 447 f.) 
unhistorically makes Polycarp to be an old man 
before he is ordained presbyter. So perliaps 
Hermas, Vis. ii. 4 {2nd cent.), where the pres- 
byters are the officials of the TTpec^vripa. (‘aged 
woman’), who is inteimreted as the Church. 
Gregory of Nazianzus {Orat. xlii. 11, 4th cent.) 
speaks of the presbyters being ‘ honoured for years 
and wisdom.’ 

(c) The name 'deacon.' — In addition to the use 
of the word SidKoros in the non-ecclesiastical sense 
of a ‘ servant,’ as in Mt 22“, Jn 2“- ®, and elsewliere 
in the Gospels, and (metaphorically of a ruler as 
God’s servant) in Eo 13^, or of a ‘follower’ (of 
Christ) in Jn 12^, we have it used frequently of 
others than the ordinary ‘deacons.’ Our Lord is 
called a ‘ deacon ’ in Eo 15® (‘ deacon of the circum- 
cision’); St. Paul in Col 2 Co 3® 6‘ (pL), 

Eph 3^, 1 Co 3* (also Apollos) ; Timothy in 1 Tn 3^ 
(Westcott-Hort’s text), 1 Ti 4® (cf. the technical 
use pf SioLKovos in 3®*-) ; Epaphras in Col 1'^; Jewish 
Christians in 2 Co 11“®. Satan’s ‘deacons’ are 
mentioned in 2 Co IP®. This fluidity of expression 
would be realized by the English reader if the 
translation ‘deacon’ (instead of ‘minister’) were 
adopted throughout, and if it were borne in mind 
how often oiaKovla. and SiaKoviti are used in the NT, 
always iu the non-technical sense of ‘ service ’ and 
‘ to do serv'ice.’ 

(cf) St. Paul’s lists of the ministry show a great 
fluidity of nomenclature. But they do not give 
technical names to the various classes of the 
ministry. In 1 Co 12'-® we have ; apostles, prophets, 
teachers, powers, charismata of healings, helps, 
governments, kinds of tongues. These cannot all 
be offices; some are (as we see from v.®®) purely 
charismatic, namely ^wers (working of miracles), 
healings, tongues. Probably no orders of the 
ministry are here explicitly enumerated, but only 
the diflerent kinds of work done in the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, officials of the ministry 
are enumerated in Eph 4*‘, where we have apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors ^ and teachers (the 
last two are one class). These offices are said to 
be ‘ for the perfecting of the saints unto the work 
of ministering,’ i.e., to equip the members of the 
body for the function of service to the whole 
(Eohinson, Ephesians", p. 98 f. ; the EV inserts a 
comma after ‘ saints,’ but the two clauses probably 
go together). In this list we have no ‘bishops,’ 
‘presbyters,’ or ‘deacons,’ and yet these officials 
existed at Ephesus (Ac 20”‘®®, 1 Ti 5”®^-)' Hence 
in this Pauline list we cannot look for technical 
designations, but rather for a description of the 
work done by different officials. The ‘ pastors and 
teachers ’ appear to be the local ministry. In Eo 
12®'- we have the abstract charismata or gifts: 
prophecy, ministering {diasoyla), teaching, exhorta- 
tion, giving [alms], ruling, showing mercy. In 
1 Th 6*® wo have leaders {rpoiardfieyoi) ; cf. 1 Ti 
3*'. “ 5'^, where this word is used of ‘ bishops ’ and 
‘deacons.’ 

(c) Fluidity of 'hieratic’ language. — In the NT 
and the sub-apostolic \vriters the word Upeis^ is not 
used of a Christian minister, though Christians as 
a body are called ‘priests’ and ‘a priesthood’ 
(Updrtvpa.) in 1 P 2’-®, Eev 1® (cf. Eev s'® 20®), just 
as all Israel had been ‘ priests ’ (Ex 19®). Our Lord 
Himself is called a ‘priest’ or ‘high priest’ 
(dpxtepeds} in He 3* 5“" 7"‘ 10®', etc. Clemont of 

Koine, Ignatius, and Irenmus do not use ‘hieratic’ 
language of the Christian ministry, but the Bidache 
say.s of the Christian prophets : ‘ they are your 

word or ‘shepherd* (ttoihtJv) is used of our 

I-onl In lie IT-'J, 1 P 2^ (cf. 1 P Jn 10 ^. 14 ). 16 was often 
applied to bishops by later %\Titer3 (e.j»., Apost. Const. iL 1). 
Tho verb voiiiaCvtiy is Uied of tbo Christian ministry in Jn 21^®, 
Ac 20^, 1 P S-Cef. Judo 12 ). In AclSi ‘prophets* and ‘teachers* 
vrt Joined together (cl, 1 Co 


high priests ’ (§ 13). Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus 
c. A.D. 190, says (quoted by Eus. EE v. 24) that 
St. J olm was a priest, wearing the mitre (or ‘ golden 
plate,’ ir^aXov); but the meaning is not clear.’ 
Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) calls the Christian 
body ‘ the true high-priestly race of God’ [Dial. 
116). TertuUian at the end of the century speaks 
of the bishop as ‘ high -priest’ (‘summus sacerdos,’ 
de Bapt. 17), and, in reference to the Christian 
ministry, speaks of ‘functions of priesthood’ 
(‘ sacerdotalia munera,’ do Prcescr. 41). Hippolytus. 
early in the 3rd cent., uses similar language (Ucer. 
i. pref.): ‘We being their [the apostles’] successors 
and participators in this grace oi high-priesthood,’ 
etc. In Cyprian the bishop is frequently called 
‘ sacerdos,’ and his office ‘ sacerdotium.’ The Older 
Didascalia (3rd cent.) calls the bishops ‘high- 
priests ’ (Funk, Didasc. et Const. Apost., Paderhom, 
1905, i. 102), and says that the J ewish priests and 
levites now correspond to the deacons, presbyters, 
widows, and orphans. The names ‘ higli-priest ’ 
for the bishop, and ‘priests’ and ‘levites’ for tlio 
presbyters and deacons respectively, were fre- 
quently used in the 4tb cent, and onwards, and 
are often found in the Church Orders (for references 
see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 67, n.). In 
the ordination prayer for a presbyter m the Apost. 
Const, viii. 16 (c. A.D. 375) and in the Epitome 
knoum as Cortstitutions through Hippolytus, § 6 
(Funk, ii. 80), his functions are called lepoupylai, 
‘priestly duties.’ Of other 4th cent, -writers we 
may take as an example Epiphanius, who uses 
lepeis for a Christian priest [Exp. Fid. 21), and 
Avhose ‘ priesthood ’ [leptiiaiyp) includes subdeacons, 
but not readers [ih.). Jerome calls his famous 
treatise on the ministry ‘Concerning priesthood 
(Ilepl Upuoiytjs). At the Council of Laodicea [e. 
A.D. 380, can, 27, 30), ‘hieratics’ [UpariKot) are the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as opposed to the 
‘clerics’ [shypiKol), who include the minor orders. 
In Apost. Const, iii. 15, and in the Apost. Canons, 63 
[c. A.D. 400), the minor orders are mchided among 
the ‘hieratics.’ In the Syriac-speaking Clmrobes 
the word kahnutha (which is the translation of 
lepwa-tuyri) is used for all orders of the ministry. 

The use of this language does not mean that a 
new conception of the ministry was entertained by 
those in whose -writings it is first found. It was 
not likely to be used as long as any Jewish priests 
or levites were in the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. For example, Barnabas was a kvite 
(Ac 4®®), and could not well have been '’’’■•kd a 
‘priest’ without considerable confusion. When 
‘ hieratic ’ language was first used in the Christian 
Church, it was a new nomenclature, but did not 
imply any new functions. It is a fallacy to describe 
some 2nd cent. Christian writers as unsacerdotal, 
and some as sacerdotal. The use of ‘hieratic 
language meant that the -writers -who employed it 
ascribed to Christian officials the ministry delivereo 
by the Great, and in the strictest sense the Only, 
High Priest, our Lord Himself. The -writers like 
Ignatius who do not use ‘hieratic’ language are 
even more emphatic about the authority of tiie 
ministry than those who do. , 

3. Charismatic ministry. — Tlirn term prpp®’’v 
indicates those who are endowed -with any spmtua 
gifts, called (‘gifts’) in 1 Co 12 or 

n-vtvpariKd (‘spiritual [things’]) in 12’ 14 ; 
conveniently used for those who had kxtiuordinaiy 
charismata. We must distinguish het-vreen th 
‘charismatic* and the official ministry, 
extraordinary charismata continued, tlio_t-«o iv 
on aide by side. Yet the same person might 

belovcil flisclpls’ (I'-b'’™ ’’•* 
native oI Jenisaleni 
• - dir, 


1 n, DelU’s theory that the 
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and belonged 
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both ministries ; thus St. Paul was an apostle, and 
yet spoke with tongues more than all (1 Co IP®). 
The charismata enumerated in 1 Co 12®'^“ include 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, tongues, interpreta- 
tion of tongues. Of these probably the most 
prominent was prophecy. For the passages in 
which Christian prophets are mentioned see § i, 
above j these, however, do not imply that Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, and others held office in the Church 
as prophets, though they may have done so in 
another capacity. It is recognized that any one 
might receive a revelation, and so he a ‘prophet’ 
(cf. 1 Co 14®®). Thus those whom we should call 
‘laymen,’ as not being of the official ministry, 
spoke in the Christian assemblies (t6.). But 
women were not allowed to do so (v.®*), though they 
might he prophetesses (Ac 21*). In 1 Co 14 the 
charisma of tongues is somewhat disparaged as 
compared with prophecy. 

Prophecy long continued. For the prophets in 
the Didactic see above, § I. Quadratas, early in 
the 2nd cent., was renowned for his prophetical 
gifts (Eus. EE iii. 37). Polycarp is cmled in the 
letter written by the Smyrnajans ‘ an apostolic and 
prophetic teacher ’ {Mart. Pol. 16 ; A.D. 155 or 156). 
Hermes received revelations, and his Shepherd (c. 
A.D. 160?) was widely received as a prophetic 
writing. Even in the 4th cent, the Church Orders 
speakof charismata, andin particular of revelations, 
being expected ; e.g., the Test, of our Lord speaks 
of those expected by the bishops, presbyters, widows, 
and by any Christians (i. 21, 23, 29, 31 f,, 40) ; gifts 
of healing or of knowledge or of tongues are referred 
to as being a possible endowment of any Christian 
(i. 47). Such a one was not to be ordained (‘ a hand 
is not laid on him ’), but to be had in honour (»6.). 
See also below, §§ 6-8. 

The term ‘charismatic ministry’ is capable of 
being misunderstood, as if the official ministry was 
considered a purely mechanical one, and only of 
human appointment. But St. Paul clearly re- 
cognizes the official ministry as charismatic in 
another sense. Timothy had the charisma in virtue 
of his ordination (1 Ti 4’‘). The official ministry 
had the ‘ spiritual gift,’ though it was not of the 
same nature as that of those who had extraordinary 
endowments ; and the two ministries, as we have 
seen, might overlap. 

4. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the 
2nd cent, onwards. — (a) Bishops. — In the Epistles 
of Ignatius (c. A.D. 110) we find bishops in the later 
sense of the word fully established. We may here 
make an endeavour to collect the facts with regard 
to the diocesan episcopate, postponing a statement 
of the theories that have been advanced as to its 
origin. The phrase ‘ diocesan episcopate ’ is perhaps 
the best that we can use, as it begs no question as 
to the relation of the bishop to the presliy ter ; the 
phrase ‘ monarchical episcopate,’ which is used by 
many UTiters, is open to this objection. 

The establishment of bishops in the later sense 
in the Churches of the province of Asia and else- 
where is ascribed by a steady tradition to John the 
Apostle. Clement of Alexandria {Quis dives, 42) 
says that ‘after the tyrant’s death’ John ‘re- 
turned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos,’ and 
‘went away, being _ invited, to the contiguous 
territories of the nations, here to appoint bishops, 
there to sot in order whole Churches, there to 
ordain such as were marked out by the Spirit.’ 
Tertnllian similarly says {adv. Marc. iv. 5) that 
‘ the order of the bishops ’ [of the fSeven Churches 
of Asia, or of all the Churches of the province] 
’ when traced up to their origin ’ rests ‘ on John as 
their author.’ And the Muratorian Fragment (c. 
A.D. 180?) says that John was exhorted by ‘his 
fellow disciples and bishops’ to write his Gospel. 


Ignatius speaks of bishops being established all 
over the world {Eph. 3). But we do not find the 
diocesan episcopate established in all places at on 
equally early date. Thus Ignatius writes to the 
Philippians, but makes no mention of their bishop. 
Clement of Eome (c. A.D. 05) likewise omits all 
reference to a bishop at Corinth when ivriting to 
the Corinthians. It is, of course, possible that 
the office at Philippi and Corinth was vacant at 
the dates of these letters; but this hypothesis 
cannot be proved, and the deduction has usually 
been made that the diocesan episcopate was not 
established in these two places so soon ns else- 
where. The position at Borne at the end of the 
1st cent, has been considered doubtful. Clement 
writes in the name of his Church (not of the 
presbyters), but he does not call himself its bishop, 
nor does he name himself at all ; we have to 
gather information about the authorship of this 
Epistle from subsequent writers. Clement obvi- 
ously held a promment position in the Homan 
Church ; and, though nomenclature and organiza- 
tion matured themselves more slowly at Borne 
than elsewhere, the testimony of au antiquity 
must be taken as showing that he held the first 
place in it. Thus Irenteus makes Clement the 
third bishop of Borne in the list which he gives of 
bishops of that city up to hie ovtn time {Rccr. ni. 
iii. 3). He says that Linus, the first bishop, re- 
ceived the office from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and that Anacletus succeeded him, and was in 
turn succeeded by Clement. Before Irenrous, 
Hegesippus had alrea^ made a list of the bishops 
of Borne, os all the Greek MSS and the Syriac 
versions of Eus, EE iv. 22 assert (see Lightfoot, 
Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ i, 164). The 
alternative (rejected by Lightfoot but accepted by 
Hamaok) of Starpip-^y for SiaSoxiji' is a conjecture 
based on the loose paraphrase of Eufinus. But, as 
Hegesippus’s list is not extant, we cannot tell 
where it began. We notice that Ignatius, in writ- 
ing to Rome, mentions no bishop there, and that, 
as G. Salmon remarks {Introd. to the EF’, London, 
1892, p. 519, n.), all through the first two centuries 
the importance of the bishop of Borne is merged 
in the importance of his Church. Dionysius of 
Corinth (c. A.D. lIOjivTites to the Church of Rome, 
not to Soter its bishop, though he mentions him 
in the third person. 

Long before the end of the 2nd cent, the diocesan 
episcopate was universal, so much so that UTiters 
like Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, did 
not know that the 'bishops’ of the NT were the 
same as the presbyters. It is therefore unnecessary 
to carry further an investigation into the spread 
of the system in the 2nd century (for detailed 
information reference may be mode to Lightfoot, 
‘Dissertation,’ in his Philippians). But it is 
desirable to refer to the conception of the episco- 
ate which we find in the works of Cyprian, 
ishop of Carthage in the middle of the 3rd 
century. Ignatius and Irenams had described 
the bishop as a centre of unity, and Cyprian 
emphasizes this still more in his treatise de Uni- 
tate Ecclcsitc and in his Epistles. In this connex- 
ion he dwells strongly on tlie sin of schism from 
the risible unity symbolized and guarded by the 
bishop. It has been said that ho ‘magnified his 
office,’ and extended its claims to autocracy ; yet 
no one emphasizes more than he the necessity of 
constitutional notion on the part of the bishop, 
and his obligation to carry lus cler^ and laity 
with him (see below (5)). He also dwells on the 
election of the bishops by the people (see art. 
Laity, § 4). There is no real foundation for Hatch’s 
view, from which his German translator Hamack 
dissents, that the rale that there should lie only 
one bishop in each community was not fully 
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established before Cyprian’s time, and -was due to 
his dispute with Novatian (Organization of tho 
Early Christian Church, p. 103 ; for an account 
of Cyprian’s view of the ministry reference may he 
made to Gore, The Church and the Ministry^, pp. 
151-156, with his quotations in the footnotes). 

It would seem that at the first the primary 
object of a local ministry was liturgical. Thus 
the Didache, immediately after mentioning the 
Sunday worship (§ 14), continues : ‘ Appoint (x«‘po- 
"ovTjo-aTe) for yourselves therefore bishops and 
deacons’ (§ 15). And so in the succeeding ages 
one of the principal functions of the diocesan 
bishop was to celebrate the Eucharist. In the 
Church Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries the 
newly-consecrated bishop himself begins to exercise 
his functions by doing so, rather than the princi- 
pal consecrator, as in modem times. The same 
idea underlies the ancient practice, still preserved 
in some parts of Christendom, of ‘ concelebration,’ 
that is, of the newly-ordained presbyters joining 
aloud with the bisliM who has just ordained them, 
in consecrating the Eucharist. (In the early ages 
concelebration was not confined to ordinations.) 
IVe may compare the custom, which also survives, 
of a newly-ordained deacon reading the liturgical 
gospel,_ that being one of his functions which he 
immediately begins to discharge. In this con- 
nexion we may notice that the bishop and the 
presbyter were the only persons allowed to cele- 
brate the Eucharist (see art. Laity, § 5 (a)). 

The Council of Nicma enacted that bishops were 
not to be translated from one see to another (can. 
15 ; A.D. 325). But this rule wasalmost immediately 
disregarded (see Athanasius, Ayol. c. Arian. 25). 
The Nicene Council applied it also to presbyters 
and deacons. 

(6) Presbyters. — In early Christian literature the 
presbyters are frequently recognized as the coun- 
cillors of the bishop. Ignatius, who says that the 
presbyte^ is attuned to the bishop as strings to 
a lyre (Evh. 4), bids the people submit to the 
bishop and presbyters (Eph. 2, 20, Trail. 13), and 
do nothing ivithout them (hlagn. 7, Trail. 2f., 7); 
ho speaks of ‘the bishop presiding {irpoKoArnitvov) 
after the likeness of God, and the presbyters after 
the likeness of the council (vuveffplou) of the apostles’ 
(Magn. 6) ; in Smym. 8, the bishop is compared to 
our Lord, and the presbyters to the apostles (cf. 
Magn. 13: ‘with your revered bishop and with 
the fitly--wreathed spiritual circlet of your presby- 
tery, and with the deacons who walk after God q. 
In the same way, more than a century later, 
Cyprian says (Ep. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘ To the presbyters 
and deacons’) that he had determined from the 


beginning of his episcopate to do nothing without 
the advice {consilium) of the presbyters, and the 
concurring feeling {consensus ; see art. Laity, § 8) 
of the people. The presbyters are here recognized 
as councillors of the oishop in a higher sense than 
the laity. This is not quite the same position as 
in Ep. xxxviii. (xxxii.) 1 (‘To the presbyters, 
deacons, and people’), where Cyprian spealcs of 
consulting them all before he ordained clergy. 
This is the equivalent of the more modem Si guis 
or public intimation of a proposed ordination. 
Origen likonuse compares the ‘councillors’ and 
‘rulers’ of the Church with those of the city, 
clearly meaning the presbyters and the bishop (c. 
Cels. lii. 30). A similar state of things is seen in 
the Older Didasc. (ii. 28, 3rd cent. ; Eunk, i. 103), 
where it is said that the presbyters are ‘ honoured 
as apostles and councillors of the bishop, and the 
crown of the Church, for they are the council and 
onria of the Church.’ The derived Apost. Const. 
(ii. 28) use nearly the s.ame language. 

It is for this re.ason tliat the bishop had his 
throne in the church with the presbyters sitting 


round him on either side. Thus in the .dpMf. Ch. 
Ord. (c. 300 ; for the Syidac text and tr. see 

JThSt iii. [1901] 59) the presbyters are appointed 
by the bishop, and sit on either side of him, tho^e 
on the right being the regulators of the service of 
the altar, those on the left the regulators of the 
people ; and the presbyters are ‘ sharers in the 
mysteries’ with the ‘shepherd’ (the bishop; sea 
above, § 2 ), In the Older Didasc. (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158), the Apost. Const, (ii. 57), and the Test. 0 ) 
our Lord (i. 19) the same arrangement is found. 
In the last-mentioned manual the more exalted 
and honoured presbyters, who ‘labour in the 
word,’ sit on the right, and ‘ those of middle ago’ 
{i.e. the younger ones ; see above, § 2 (6) for the 
association of the presbyterate and old age) sit 
on the left. For an ambiguity as to the position 
of the bishop and presbyters when ministering at 
the altar, see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 37. 

The presbyters were charged ivith celebrating 
the Eucharist, at least when the bishop ivas absent 
(see above), and with pastoral duties to the flock. 
In the 4th cent, the Apost. Const, thus sum up 
the functions of bishops and presbyters (viii. 28) : 


‘The bishop blesses, but does not receive the blessing ; he 
lays on hands (xetpoCeTei), ordains (xftponvetj.l offers (the 
Eucharist), receives a blessing from bishops, but not at all from 
presbyters ; the bishop exercises discipline (icoSaip«I)over every 
cleric who deserves discipline, except over a bishop, for alone 
he cannot (do this). The presbyter blesses, but does not receive 
the blessing except from a bishop or fellow-presbyter, and so 
he gives it to a fellow-presbyter ; ne lays on hands but does not 
ordain ; he does not exercise discipline, but he separates those 
inferior to him,’ etc. 


An interesting feature is that the presbyter is 
allowed to confirm, for this seems here to be the 
meaning of blessing and ordainijig 

being mentioned as different actions. Ordinarily 
the presbyter baptized, and brought the neophyte 
to the bishop for confirmation ; tliis is the regular 
practice in tne Church Orders and was the earlier 
custom in both East and West. In the East the 
presbyter has for many centuries confirmed, both 
in the Orthodox and in the Separated communions, 
but he uses chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
The same thing is also found in the West, but only 
in exceptional cases. Innocent I. in his Epistle to 
Decentius (§ 3; A.D. 416) shows that Western 
presbyters had the power by custom, though he 
did not approve of their exercising it. The Cpunoil 
of Orange (A.D. 441) says (can. 1, 2) that in the 
absence of a bishop a presoyter may receive penitent 
heretics, marking them with the chrism and bene- 
diction, i.e. (apparently) confirming them. Still 
earlier the first Council of Toledo (A.d._400) 
the same thing by implication. It forbids (can. -0) 
a presbyter to consecrate the chrism, and allows 
only a bishop to do so, but says that deacons or 
subdeacons shall fetch the chrism from the bishop 
before Easter. The Council of Carthage, A.D. 390 
(can. 3), also forbids presbyters to consecrate tue 
chrism. This implies a regular practice of con- 
firming by presbyters (for further references 
see Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 338, n.). lor 
Egypt we have the evidence of the writer knovvn 
as Ambrosiaster {in Eph. iv. 12), who says that in 
that country the presbyter ‘signs’ {comtgnac) u 
the bishop be not present; and we read the same 
in Quesst. Vet. et Nov. Test. § 101, nnnted as an 
appendix to vol. iiL of the Benedictine eil. 0 
Augustine (another reading there Iim ’ 

/innconrnfftfihp'Riinhn.rist). Lichtfootf Disscrui' 


1 Quo good M3 reads : ‘ ordains, does not '“y _eni, 

3 It has, however, been interpreted of the 
mJ. d H. Turner (JTAStxyJ. imS] 61). f ho ^ 
Iternative reading, interprets this ’oyjng on ot hani o^i « 
astora of the presbyters Tayfng on the“A. 

resbyter. Against this, however^ n^-aU^ed 

(nut. that custom is not mentioned, and is perhsp 
68 below, } 8 (a)). 
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tion,' p, 231) makes the snrely strange error of sup- 
posing that this ‘ consignatio ’ means ‘ordination. * 

There are traces in our period of a very close 
connexion between presbyter and bishop. Thus 
in the Canons of Hippolytus, which in their present 
form are perhaps of the 4th cent., but which adhere 
very closely to their 3rd cent, source, we read 
that a bishop and a presbyter are ordained "with the 
same prayer except for the name of the office, and 
except that in the case of the presbyter enthroniza- 
tion is omitted. ‘ The bishop is in all things put on 
an equality ■with the presbyter, except the name of 
the throne and ordination, for the power of ordina- 
tion is not given to him,’ i.e. to the presbyter (can. 
iv. ; ed. H. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, §§ 30-32). So in 
the Egyptian Church Order (§ 32) there is only one 
ordination prayer for bishop and presbyter. The 
later Churen Orders have separate prayers. 

A bishop is still called a ' presbyter’ in the 2nd and 
later centuries (see, e.g,, Iren. Ear. ill. ii. 2, ‘suc- 
cessions of presbyters,' which in iii. 2 he explains 
as ‘ successions of bishops ’). In his letter to Victor 
Irenteus speaks of ‘the presbyters before Soter 
who pre.siaed over the Church which thou rulest’ 
(Eus. HE V. 24). Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria 
(c. A.D. 258), spealcs of ‘ my fellow-presbyter 
Maximus’ (Eus. vii. 11). For Clement of Alex- 
andria see above, § i (6), and for Firmilian see 
below, § 8 (a). 

(c) Deacons. — ^Thls was a numerous and import- 
ant order in aU the early ages. The deacon’s func- 
tions are summarized by the author of the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 28), by saying that he does not bless 
or baptize or offer [the Eucharist], but that, when 
a bishop or presbyter has offered, he gives [the 
sacrament] to the people, not as a priest {Upe6t] but 
as one who ministers to the priests. He is described 
in the oldest as well as in the later liturgies ns 
assisting at the Eucharist, and especially as say- 
ing the short exhortations and the eotene, or litany 
(see, e.g., the liturgies in the Test, of our Lord and 
in the Apost. Const, viii.) ; he keeps order in service 
time (Test. i. 34 ; Older Didasc. ii. 67, etc.) ; he 
assists at baptism in all the Church Orders which 
describe the rite ; in some authorities he is allowed 
to baptize in the absence of bishop and presbyter 
(see art. Laitv, § s) ; he often reads the liturgical 
gospel at the Eucharist (Sozomen, HE vii. 19; 
Test. i. 27), as at this day in the West ; he admin- 
isters the eucharistio gifts in Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i. 65), and often in the Church Orders (for detoils 
see J. Cooper and A, J. Maclean, Test, of our Lord, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 223; ior Apost. Const, see above); 
he has many pastoral duties, such as visiting the 
sick (Test. i. 34, Apost. Const, ii. 32, 44, iii, 19, Egyp. 
Ch. Ord. 33), entertaining strangers (Test. i. 34), 
arranging for burials® (»6. and Eus. HE vii. 11). 
The deacon also attends to the eucharistio offerings 


1 Tho present writer can find no good instance of ' consignare ' 
or Its Greek equivalent o-ifpayifiie, or their substantives, being 
applied to ordination. The Greek a^payh and its Oriental 
equivalents usually refer to baptism or conllrmation, or both, or 
to tho sign of the cross ; by analogy TertuUian (adv. Valent. 1) 
uses ‘conslmaro' of admission to tho Eleusinian mysteries 
(see also Llglittoot, Apost. Fathers, -pt. 1., ‘Clement,’ ii. 220, n. ; 
Maclean, Anriwit Church Orders, p. 109). In the Verona 
Latin Fragments (ed. Hauler, p. 110) ' consignaro ’ is used in 
contradistinction to ordination, for the part played by the 
presbyters at a presbyter's ordination (see below, 5 8 (o)) : ‘ Tho 
presbyter at the ordination (ordinalione^ of a presbyter signs 
(coivfipuntl when tho bishop ordains iepiseopo ofdinante).’ 

Ducauf ■ , ■ ■ - ■•ejn. 

EO, Nic- . .■ ■■...■ ■ 

‘ordini.’ ’ .■■■■. 

tion.’ ■ ■ ' . ■ ' . . . . . ■ ' 

Dionysius Areopagita IL'cei. sixer, v. p. %}i!u (4 l»f. vxevjf C! 

meaning ‘ordinntion/ but this instance is vei;)' doubtful, 

2 It has been Buggested that 'the joiing men* of Ac 
(note thodeflnlte article) Avhoburied Ananias and Sapphirawere 
protolj'pes of the deacons in this respect. For tho copiatcc, or 
•pravo-aiggcrs'fmcntionod bp Eptphanius, /'id. 21), and 
the parowifant (visitors of tho sick) see J. Wordsworth, ift’n- 
ixtry cf Grctcf^ p. 105 f. 


and is often the almoner of the Church (Older 
Didasc. ii. 57 ; Apost. Const, iii. 19). In some 
authorities the bishop and presbyters exercise the 
discipline of the laity through the deacons (Test. 
i. 36 r. ; Apost. Const, ii. 16 ; Ethiopic Didasc. § 4). 
As time went on, deacons pressed their claims and 
relegated several of their lesser functions to the 
minor orders. We find several writers repressing 
deacons for this reason — e.g., Cyprian (Ep. iii. 
[Ixiv,] 13, ‘ad Rogatianum ’), the Council of Arles 
(can. 16 ; A.D. 314), which says that many deacons 
attempted to celebrate the Eucharist, that of 
Niciea (can. 18; A.D. 325), and almost all the 
Church Orders, the Test, of our Lord being a soli- 
tary exception, for in that manual the position 
botn of deacons and of ‘mdows who preside’ is 
greatly extolled. 

(d) Number of the clergy. — Cornelius, bisl)op of 
Rome, writing to Fabian or Fabins, bishop of 
Antioch, A,D. 251 (the letter is given by Eus. EE 
vi. 43), enumerates the various orders and classes 
at Rome as follows ; one bishop (about this he is 
emphatic), 46 (var. lect. 36) presbyters, 7 deacons, 
7 snbdeacons, 42 acolytes, 62 exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and more than 1600 widows and 
persons in distress (for the minor orders see below, 
§ 6). But in unimportant places the clergy were 
much fewer. In the Apost. Ch. Ord. (c. A.D. 300) 
there were : one bishop, 3 presbyters, 3 deacons (so 
the Syriac), one (?) reader, 3 widows. In the Test, 
of our Lord (c, A.D. 350 1) we have (i. 34), besides 
the bisliop, 12 presbyters, 7 deacons, 14 subdeacons, 
13 ‘•B’idows wlio preside’ (tlie Greek original no 
donbthad irpoKae-^pevai). Seven was a very ordinary 
number for the deacons, because of the Seven in 
Ac 6. Sozomen says (EE vii. 19) that even in his 
day (5th cent.) there wore only 7 deacons in Rome, 
though ‘ in other Churches the number of deacons 
is a matter of indiflerence.’ The Council of Neo- 
Cfesarea, appealing to Acts, says tliat even in the 
largest towns there are not to be more than 7 
deacons (can. 15 ; c. A.D. 314, or perhaps a little 
later). The number twelve for the presbyters in 
the Test, of our Lord may be due to the comparison 
of their order to tile apostles. Eutyebius (10th 
cent.) describes Alexantfria in old days as having 
had twelve presbyters ; but liis evidence is quite 
untrustworthy (see below, § 8 (rf)). 

(e) Age of ordination. — At Neo-Cffisarea it was 
enacted (can. 11) that no one was to be ordained 
presbyter before be was thirty years of age, because 
our Lord then began to teach. This became the 
general rule for many centuries, Tliere was no 
similar rule about bishops, but the 2nd can. of 
Nicrea says that no novice in the faith is to be 
ordained presbyter or bisliop. The minimum age 
for deacons seems to have been twenty-five. The 
Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) says that no ono is to 
be ordained at all under that ago (can. 1) ; but this 
rule can hardly have applied to the minor orders, 
for the same Council (can. 18) speaks of readers 
who are appointed as quite young boys. So Cyp- 
rian (Ep. xxxviii. [xxxii.] 1) and Socrates (EE 
■vii. 41) speak of verj’ young readers. The Galli- 
can Statutes (c. A.D. 500; see below, § 6 (c)) say that 
a bishop must bo of tho ‘ prescribed ago,’ but does 
not say what that is (§ 1). 

It be conrenlent u> note here some later rules as to age 
of ordination. The Maronlte rule is that a prcsbvtcr murtbe 
over 30, lor the reason stated above (II, Denringer, lliUa Orient- 
aliuin, Wiirrbnrg, 1SG3-CI, it IIS), and a deacon must be over 21 
(tb, p, 12S). Tfie East Sjrian or Ncstorian SunMiUii^, or ' Book 
of Canon Law * (vi. ir. 2 ; Maclean and W. IL Browne, CathoUcos 
o/ the £a$U London, 1S92, p. 201), says Ujat readers must not be 
ordained till past boyhood, subdeacons when nearly gro\vn up, 
deacons a little later, presbyters about IS, though (it adds) the 
undent age xns SO. The Anglican minimum age (or deacons is 
23, for presbyters 24, for blshons 30, and this 19 the usual Western 
custom; some relaxation of tne rule has rarely i'cen made in the 
case of deacons, 

5. Development of the supervisory offices. — (a) 
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Metropolitans. — The name is first found in the 4th 
cent., before which there is no certain trace of pro- 
vincial organization, the ‘eparchjr’ in the Apost. 
Ch. Ord. being apparently the civil province. At 
Nicaja metropolitans are mentioned oy that name 
(can. 4, 6), and the word ‘ eparchy ’ is apparently 
used of an ecclesiastical province, though, as the 
civil and ecclesiastical provinces normally coincided, 
this is not quite certain. At the Council of Antiocli 
in Eneaniis (A.D. 341) metropolitans are recognized 
in efiect, though the name is not given to them 
(can. 9, 19) ; ‘ the bishop presiding in the metro- 
polis ’ (i.c. in the civil capital) is the phrase used, 
and the corresponding verb is employed in can. 19. 
The word ‘ metropolitan ’ is used at Laodicea (can. 
12; c. A.D. 380). On the other hand, there is no 
mention of a metropolitan in the Church Orders, 
and this is a cogent argument against their being 
dated later than the 4th cent., and for their not 
being assigned to any of the great centres like 
Alexandria or Antioch. In these manuals the 
neighbouring bishops come together for the election 
of a bishop, and the whole assembly of bishops, 
clergy, and laity elect, just as they do in Cyprian 
(Ep. Ixvii. 5, ‘ To the clergy and people in Spain’) ; 
but there is no metropolitan. There is perliaps 
just a faint trace of a primacy in Apost. Const. 
viii. 4, which speaks of ‘ one of the first bishops ’ 
saying the ordination prayer of a bishop ; and so in 
the Arabic Didasc. (c. A.D. 400?; §30, ‘the first 
bishop among them ’). But this is all. A rather 
stronger trace is to be seen in the Apost. Canons 
(can. 35 [also numbered 34 or 33] ; c. A.D. 400). 
After the 4th cent, metropolitans became practi- 
cally universal. 

Although there was no regular organization of 
provinces before the 4th cent. , yet bishops of certain 
important cities, like Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, 
Antioch, wielded great influence over the neigh- 
bouring bishops. We see this in the case of Cyp- 
rian. At Nictea the authority of the bishops of 
Aexandria and Rome is spoken of as an ancient 
custom, and no one is made bishop without the 
metropolitan (can. 6). Alexandria is to have, as 
before, authority over Egypt, Libya, and Pent- 
apolis, i.c. over more than one civil province (ib.). 
Tlie growth of this influence was promoted by the 
holding of synods, when external circumstances 
permitted. Synods would ordinarily be held in 
the ‘ metropolis ’ (chief town) of the civil province 
or eparchy, and the bishop of that city would 
naturally preside. So the civil metropolis tended 
to become the ecclesiastical metropolis. But this 
was not always the case with synods. At that of 
the bishops of Pontus held to consider the Paschal 
question, Palmas as the oldest [bishop] presided 
(Eus. HE V. 23). Palmas was bishop of Amastris 
(iv. 23). At the end of the 4th cent, the Council 
of Hippo decreed that a bishon of a principal see 
(prima scdes) was not to be called ‘ princeps sacer- 
dotum ’ or ‘ snmmus sacerdos,’ but simply ‘ primm 
sedis episcopus ’ (can. 25). Tims the name ‘ metro- 
politan ’ was apparently not in use in tlie province 
‘ Africa’ ; and Hefele tliinks that, except at Carth- 
age, the metropolitan rights went to the oldest 
bishop of the province, and that the same thing 
held good in Spain before Constantine’s time [Hist, 
of the Councils-, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, i. 162). 

In spite of his position at Carthage, Cyprian 
affirms that all bishops are equal. Thus m de 
Unitaic, 5, be says that the episcopate is one and 
that all bisliops are full partners in it with joint 
and .“ever.al responsibility ; for this is the meaning 
of his phrase ‘ cuius a singulis in soliduin pars 
tenetur.’ So in Ep. Iv. (li.)21, ‘ ad Antonianum,’ 
he says that every bishop disposes and directs his 
ouTi acts, and will have to give an account of his 
purposes to the Lord. Cf. also Epp. IviL (liii.) 5, 


lix. (hv.) 14, both to Cornelius; Cyprian says that 
appeals are not to be carried outside the province 
in which the cause began. 

The custom of giving the pallium to niotro- 
politans hardly falls within the limits of this 
article (see HCA ii. 1174). 

(b) Patriarchs. — The name ‘ patriarch ’ was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Jews. In the LXX of 
1 Ch 27“ it is used for the head of a tribe, and in 
24^' and some MSS of 9® 23“ for the head of a 
varpti, or subdivision of a tribe. In the RT it is 
used of David (Ac 2“), the sons of Jacob (7*’’), and 
Abraham (He 7'*). In 4 Mac 7^'^ 16“ (ed. W. R. 
Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884) it is used of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and others. In the early centuries of our era a 
Jewish ‘ patriarch,’ or representative of the nation, 
is several times mentioned — e.g., by C 3 T:il of Jeru- 
salem [Cat. xii. 17 ; A.D. 348), who speaks of tlie 
Jews’ ‘recent measures relative to their patriarchs 
as they now call them.’ The Emperor Hadrian 
(A.D. 134?) refers to the Jewish patriarch in his 
letter to the consul Servianus about religion in 
Aexandria (see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 225). 
Hadrian visited Egypt A.D. 130. In Christian 
literature we find the term first applied to Christ- 
ians non-officiaUy. Basil seems to use it as 
equivalent to ‘bishop’ when he says [Ep. clxix. 
‘ad Greg.’) that the deacon Glycerins assumed the 
style and title of patriarch. An example _ in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Funeral Oration on Meletius, 
bishop of Antioch (t A.D. 381), when ho exclaims 
‘ Behold these your patriarchs,’ is perhaps purely 
oratorical; he is referring to the bishops who 
attended the second Ecumenical CouncU at Con- 
stantinople. Gregory of Nazianzus explicitly uses 
the term of senior bishops [Orat. xlii. 23): ‘a^ed 
bishops or, to speak more accurately, patriarchs.’ 
But it came to be used of the bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Aexandria, Antioch, and_ Jeru- 
salem, though not by canons of councils till long 
after our period — not before the 9 th cent. ; the 
whole subject is treated in detail by Hatch in 
DCA ii. 1573 (art. ‘Patriarch’). The growth of 
the authority of these sees is shown by the 6th 
can. of Nicma, and the 28th of Chalcedon ; the 
latter was rejected by the bishop of Rome. The 
ultimate result was the joining together of several 
provinces or eparchies, each of which was goyemed 
by its own metropolitan, under a single patriarch, 
whose jurisdiction was somewhat loosely defined, 
just in the same way as in civil affairs several 
‘ eparchies ’ were grouped together into one dimccsts,^ 
which was a very different thing from oar ‘ diocese. 

[c) Archbishops. — This term, which in the v>est 
became the customary title of metropolitans, was 
not so used in the East. It was a title of honour 
conferred on bishops of some of the greatest sees, 
though its application was not always umforra. 
In the 4th cent. Epiphanius uses the terny (liar. 
Ixix. 3) of Meletius, bishop of the Thebais, and 
(Ixviii. 1) of the bishop of Aexandria. At Lliai- 
cedon (A.D. 451) it is applied to the bishops oi 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome (can. -S, 
30 ; the last is not considered to bo a canon proper ; 


ee Hefele, ui. 422). > 

(cf) CAoreptscqpi.— These ‘ cpuntry-bishops were 
Lssistants to the diocesan bishops for the wqrK 
if the rural districts. In the Greek-speaking 
Ihurches and in the AVest they were, at least 
lomially, bishops — such is the trend of th<^ • 
lence, though Alorinus denies it — but in the ' 

peaking Clmrches, at a later date, they were hi 
onfuse^ with the Ttepaoeural, or ‘visitors, 
rere presbyters. They .somewhat /h-seinblec 
•ssistant (‘suffragan’) and coadjutor bishops of 
he pre.sent d.ay, in that they worked • 

Lireotion of the diocesan bishop, though thci 
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functions were not entirely the same. They are 
first mentioned at Ancyra (can. 13 [see below, 
§ 8 (&)] ; A.D. 314), Neo-Cajsarea (can. 14 ; a.d. 314 
or a little later), Nicasa (can. 8 ; A.D. 325). From 
the 10th can. of the Council of Antioch in Encm- 
niis (A.D. 341) we may perhaps gather that not all 
chorepiscopi were bishops, for it uses the expres- 
sion ‘even if they have received consecration as 
bishops.’ They are also mentioned by Athanasius 
{ApoL c. Ariun. 85), Basil {Ep. xxiv. etc.), and 
other 4th cent, writers. But they are not referred 
to in the Church Orders, and it is probable that 
they were to be found only in the busy centres, 
from which, as we have seen above (a), these 
manuals did not come. In the Edcssenc Canons, 
t.e. the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (see Ante- 
JVic. Chr. Lib., ‘Sjuiac Documents,’ p, 42 f.), a 
‘ ruler ’ is to be appointed as head over the village 
presbyters ; and these ' rulers ’ must have been 
itinerant visitors, for a reference is made to Samuel 
also making ^’isits from place to place and ruling 
(can. 24 ; c. A.D. 350). The Council of Sardica in 
Illyricum (c. A.D. 347, or earlier) does not appear 
to recognize the existence of chorepiscopL The 
6th can. says that a bishop is not to bo ordained 
in a village or small town for which one presbyter 
suffices, for it is not necessary there that a bishop 
should be made, lest the name of a bishop and his 
authority become cheap (the authenticity of these 
canons is disputed). 

Among the functions of the chorepiscopus were 
the appointment and ordination of minor orders, 
but not as a rule of deacons and presbyters. To 
ordain these he must have the explicit consent of 
the diocesan bishop who had appointed him 
(Antioch in Encaintis, can. 10). lie could also 
confirm ; see the 3rd can. of the Council of Riez or 
liegium in Provence (Hefele, iii. 157 ; A.D. 439). 
Schismatic bishops when reconciled were some- 
times made chorepiscopi, as there could not be 
more than one diocesan bishop in each see (Niccea, 
can. 8 ; Socrates, SE i. 9 ; Kiez, can. 3). Light- 
foot (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 233, n.) looks upon chorepi- 
scopi as a survival of the ‘presbyter-bishops ’ which 
his theory of the origin of the diocesan episcopate 
postulates (see below, § lo) ; but there is absolutely 
no evidence for this survival, and indeed it is very 
unlikely that chorepiscopi existed before the 4th 
century'. 

An attempt was made towards the end of that 
century to abolish the office. The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 57 ; c. A.D. 380) forbids their ap- 
pointment for the future, and says that there are 
to be only periodeutro (apparently presbyters), while 
chorepiscopi who had already been appointed were 
to act only with the consent of the diocesan bishop 
(this points to a certain self-assertiveness on the 
part of the chorepiscopi). But this canon did not 
put an end to the office. Chorepiscopi aro found 
frequently in the Far East (see below), and were 
revived in the West for a time (Hefele, i. 18). 
There were some of this order present at the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, but not at that of 
Chalcedon, a.d. 451. 

In the East Sj’rinn Sunhadhits (vi. 1) there are 
three orders of the ministry, each with three sub- 
divisions. In the second order (the presbyterate), 
chorepiscopi or periodeutre (both these names 
are transliter.ated into Syriac) form the first sub- 
division, and seem to be identical. Their duties 
were to visit the villages and mona-steries as repre- 
sentatives of thebishoplMnclean.Binwne, Cafholicos 
of the East, p. 182). They were not specially 
ordained, for the Sunhadhiis says that bisliops 
‘ordain all readers, subdeacons, deacons, and pres- 
byters, give a blessing to periodeutm, and say a 
prayer over archdeacons’ (io.). 

(c) ArchdcacoTts, — Neither the name nor the 


office of an archdeacon is found before^ the end of 
the 4th century. The name is found in the Pi7- 
rimage of ‘ Silvia’ Ethcria’), which has usually 
een assigned to that date, though some place it 
later ; but even there it is not the name of a dis- 
tinct office. Neither the name nor the distinct 
office is found in the Church Orders, though in the 
Test, of our Lord the principal deacon has certain 
duties assigned to him. Some writers at the end 
of, or later than, the 4th cent, give to certain 
famous deacons the name ‘archdeacon,’ as when 
Augustine calls Laurence by that title {Serm. de 
diversis, cxi. [ed. Ben. ccci.] 8) ; so Theodore! (HE 
i. 25) calls Athanasius the ‘ leader of the chorus of 
deacons, though a young man.’ There is no arch- 
deacon in Cornelius’s list of Homan officials (above, 
§ 4 (d)). Jerome (Ep. cxlvi., ‘ad Evangelum’) 
mentions archdeacons as an order, and after his 
time they were common in both East and West. 
In the Ordo Homanus Primus the archdeacon plays 
a verj' important part in the eucharistic liturgy at 
Rome (e.g., §§ 18, 20, ed. E. G. C. F. AtchJey, 
London, 1905). But this work is probably of the 
8th cent., though founded on a similar document 
of the 6th (Atchley, p. 7). The archdeacon was 
at first a deacon, and in some cases the senior 
deacon succeeded automatically to the office ; but 
Sozomen (HE viii. 9) spealts of Chrysostom appoint- 
ing Sarapion as archdeacon, and therefore he could 
not have succeeded automatically. There was 
only one in each diocese in the time of Jerome (loc, 
cit.). For the later development of this office see 
DCA i. 136. 

In the East Syrian Church the archidiaconnte is 
the middle subefivision of the second order, t.e. of 
the presbyterate (see above). The office is still 
used in that Church ns an honorary one, and an 
influential presbyter is appointed ‘ arkun,’ or arch- 
deacon. In the West the office is in frequent use, 
and in most Western countries each bisliop has at 
least one archdeacon, called the ‘ eye of thebishop.’ 
The archdeacon is a senior presbyter, deputed to 
relieve the bishop of some of his minor functions. 

6. Development of the lesser offices. — ^At an 
early date we find the existence of some orders of 
the ministry lower than those of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. Wo read at various times 
of subdeacons, readers, singers, interpreters, door- 
keepers, acolytes, exorcists. There was also a 
ministry of women — widows, presbyteresses, 
deaconesses. It must be noted, however, that 
some of these offices were not always and in all 
places reckoned as orders; e.g., exorcists were 
long considered to exercise a charismatic ministry, 
and were reckoned ns being outside the ordinary 
roll of the clergy. 

(a) Headers (avaypumrat, Icctorcs). — ^This is prob- 
ably the oldest of the minor orders. In Justin 
Martyr’s description of the Eucharist (Apol. i. 67 ; 
c. A.D. 150) the reader of the lections plays an 
important part, though Justin may not mean that 
he was of a separate order in the ministry. In 
the Apost. Ch. Ord. (§ 19 ; c. A.D. 300) he comes 
before the deacon, and Harnack thinks (Sources 
of the Apost. Ca7wns, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 
71 f.) that his office was at first a charismatic one, 
and that he was not originally included among the 
clergy. Stress is laid in the manual just named 
on the nece.=sity of the reader being learned. He 
must be ‘able to instruct’ or ‘narrate’ (StyygTirSs}, 
and he ‘fills the place of an evangelist.’ This 
qualification is not always insisted on in the case 
of a bishop ; this Church Order s.ays (§ 16) that, if 
a bishop does not know letters, at le.ast he is to be 
meek. The Test, of owr Lord also insists that 
the reader must be leanied, and hp.vo had much 
e.xperience (L 45). Probablj' he had, at first, the 
duty of expounding what he read ; but, v.-hen he 
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was limited to the mere reading of the lections, 42 at Home in the 3rd century. As there were H 
his position fell, as it did at Rome in the middle regions in that city, there would he one deacon 
of the 3rd century (see above, § 4 {d), where the or subdeacon and three acolytes for each rcfucn 
readers are classed with the exorcists and door- (Harnack, Sources of the Apost. Can., p. 95) “.\,n 
keepers, below the acolytes). In the other Church acolyte was sent by Cornelius as a inessencer 
Orders the reader comes, sometimes before, and (Cyprian, Ep. xlix. [xlv.] 3). " ° 

sometimes after, the subdeacon. In Sarapion’s (a) Singers [fdXrat, tfidol, fa\Tt^Sol, cantore* 
Sacramentary (§ 25 ; c. A.D. 350) the minor orders psaltce, etc.).— In the earlier Church Orders sinners 
are ‘ subdeacons, readers, and interpreters.’ There are mentioned, but not as a separate order. iTiey 
are indications in some of the authorities that had, however, already become such in the Apost. 
readers were not numerous. The Older Didasc. Const, (iii. 11, vi. 17 ; c. A.D. 375), at Laodicea 
and Apost. Const, (ii. 28; Funk, i. 10Sf.)sug- (can. 23), in the Apost. Canons (can. 43 [42], 69 
gest that it is probable that a church may not [68] ; c. A.D. 400), and in the Arabic translation of 
have a reader at all ; and in several Church Orders the Test, of our Lord (i. 45), which adds a chapter 
there is an indirect indication that there was only to tliat manual about their appointment, and re- 
one in each place (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, duces the lesser orders in the Test, (see above, § 4 ) 
pp. 14 f., 87). Readers come below deacons in to ‘ four subdeacons and readers, three widows and 
Tertullian [de Prefer. 41). They are frequently singers’; the date of this Arabic translation is un- 
mentioned in Cyprian ; and they often had the im- known. Singers are a separate order also in the 
portant duty of reading the liturgical gospel at Gallican Statutes (can. 10). 
the Eucharist : this they did from a desk, or ambo (e) Interpreters {Ippiji/eTt, ipprivtirrcd, interpretes). 
{Ep. xxxix._ [xxxiii.] 4, ‘About Celerinus’). In — ^These are not mentioned in the Church Orders, 
the Diocletian persecution they had the custody They naturally are found only in bilingual coun- 
of the Scriptures (J. Wordsw'orth, Ministry of tries. Eusebius mentions them in Palestine (jl/arf. 
Grace, p. 189). _ _ Palest., longer version, § 1, tr. A. C. ilcflifrert, 

(6) SubdeacoTts {iTrodtiKovoi, {m-pplrat, subdiacotii, p. 342 [iVic. andPost-Nic. Fathers']); he says that 
ministri). — These officials, whose chief duty was Procopius w’as a reader, interpreter, and exorcist, 
to assist the deacons at the Eucharist and in their Sarapion (§ 25) mentions them in Egypt, Epipbanins 
other functions, are mentioned in the 3rd cent, by [Exp. Fid. 21) in Syria and Palestine. In_ the 
Cornelius at Rome (above, § 4 ; he speaks of seven) Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia‘S ( ' Etheria ’) we read (vii. 6) 
and Cyprian in Africa [Ep. xxxiv. [xxvii.] 3, ‘ To that at Jerusalem some spoke Greek only, and 
the presbyters and deacons’: he speaks of two some Syriac only, and that, as the bishop, though 
subdeacons by name and a certain acolyte), and in he knew Syriac, yet spoke only in Greek, a pres- 
the Older Didasc. (E. Hauler, Verona Latin Frag- byter stood by to translate the bishop’s Greek into 
nusnts, Leipzig, 1900, p. 40; Funk, i. 116; see Syriac. For 1 Co 14® see above, § i (e). 
below). In the 4th cent, we find them in Sjpain [f) Doorkeepers (wuXuoo/, ostiarii). — These are 
at Elvira (can. 30 ; c. A.D. 305 ; no other minor mentioned in Cornelius’s list, and in the Apost. 
order is mentioned in these canons), in Egypt in Const, (ii. 57, iii. 11), and the Ethiopie Didasc. 
Sarapion’s Sacramentary (§ 25), in the Church {§ 10), but not in the other Church Orders, which 
Orders (but not in the Apost. Ch. Ord.), at Neo- retain (as indeed do also the Apost. Const., rather 
Csesarea in Cappadocia (can. 10 ; A.D. 314 or later), inconsistently) the old direction that deacons are 
at Antioch in Encceniis (can. 10 ; A.D. 341), at to guard the doors. For the devolutioi of the 
Laodicea (can. 20-22, 25 ; c. A.D. 380), and in deacon’s fimctions see above, § <1 (c). 

Athanasius (iffsi. Arian. ad Monachos, 60; A.D. (o) Exorcists [i^opKiaral in tne NT, Josephin, 
358). At Neo-Csesarea and Laodicea, and in and elsewhere, but iiropKtaral in Apost. Const, viu. 
Apost. Const, iii. 11, and elsewhere the subdeacon 26, and Epiphanius, Exp._ Fid. 2\, exorcistm).— 
is called or ‘minister.’ The existence of Jewish exorcists are mentioned in Lk 1_P' (where 

subdeacons in the East before the 4th cent, has ‘your sons’ can hardly mean the disciples, but 
been disputed, and it has been thought that the must be the Jews), Ac 19’®, and Jos. Ant. Vili. n. <> 
passage in the DjdojcaZfrt where they are mentioned (he is speaking of the time of Solomon). Christ- 
is an interpolation ; yet it occurs both in the Latin ian exorcists are_ mentioned by Cornelius^ m 
and in the Syriac versions. Eusebius [HE viii. 6) above, and by Firmilian, who in hia_ letter to 
makes their existence in most parts of the East Cyprian speaks of exorcists in Cappadocia twenty- 
during the Diocletian persecution uncertain. He two years before his time (Cyprian, Ep.^ ixxv. 
says that a royal edict directed that the presidents [Ixxiv.] 10). But the Christian exorcizing o» 
(T-pofoTuh-ej) of the Church everywhere should be demons is mentioned by Justin (-Dmf. 80, 
imprisoned, and that the prisons were filled ivitli ii. 6), Tertullian^ [dc Idol. 11, de Prcescr. 4i), 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and e.xor- Origen [c. Cels._ vii. 4). On the other hand, canui- 
cists ; he omits any mention of subdeacons here, dates for baptism were exorcized by the uisiiop 
In the Canons of Hippolytus (can. xxi. [ed. Achelis, before Easter (Maclean, Ancient Church 
§ 217]) they are mentioned together with pres- p. 97 ; _T. Thompson, Offices of Baptism ana con- 
byters and readers, in a passage where deacons _^rma<ion-, Cambridge, 1914, p. 28). Hie Council 
are omitted ; but this may be due to the present Laodicea (can. 26) says that no one may oxorc 
(4th cent. ?) form of the Canons ; the omission of in churches or houses unless authorized oy 
deacons may be a mere clerical error. bishop. The office of an exorcist was at lire • 

[c) Acolytes, or collets (aslXovdoi, acolythi, acoliti). tirely charismatic, and ha was not y ° ii 

— Tliese are first mentioned by Cornelius (above, of the clergy (see below, § 8 [g)). _ '‘O 
§ 4), and by Cyprian [loc. cit.). They are also understand that unre.strained exorcism . 

mentioned in the Gallican Statutes (as J. Words- abuse, and that exorcists needed stringent r gu 
worth has conveniently named them [Ministry of tions. t — pnqv to 

Grace, -a. 5 ^]) or Statuta Ecclesice antigua, 0. colleo- [h) Ministry of women. — It is not very ■ y 
tion of canons which used to be ascribed to the distinguish between t j'.® , ' .,.»rn in 
so-called ‘Fourth Council of Carthage’ (can. 6; 

Hefele, ii. 410; their real date is c. A.D. 600). 

Acolytes assisted at the Eucharist, and performed 
various minor functions in the services. They 5®' 
are found only in the West, where they became mi 
very numerous. Cornelius says that there were in 
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thinks that didKoyos (fem.) is here used in a non- 
technical sense, and merely means that Phoebe 
ministered to the needs of the Church. Many 
think that ‘ ■women ’ in 1 Ti 3** (ywai/cas -without 
article) means deaconesses ; note the qualifications 
for deacons which precede and follow.^ We also 
read of Prisca (Priscilla) joininn wth Aquila in 
his evangelistic work (Ac 18®’) ; this was no doubt 
in private teaching, as St. Paul forbids a woman 
to speak in church (1 Co 14®^, 1 Ti 2’’*-). In the 
Christian literature after the NT we find frequent 
mention of a ministry by women. In the Apost. 
Ch. Ord. one of the ‘ -widows ’ is to visit the sick, 


while the other two are to pray and receive 
spiritual revelations (see above, § 3). In the Test, 
of our Lord the ‘widows who preside’ (irpoKo- 
e^/isvat) are an important order ; they are also 
called ‘ preshy teresses,’ as corresponding to pres- 
byters, while deaconesses are mentioned as cor- 
responding to deacons ; deaconesses carry the 
Eucharist to a sick woman (ii. 20), just ns a deacon 
does to a sick man (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 63). 
At Laodicea preshyteresses (irpcff/SiJriSes) are identi- 
fied -with ‘ those who preside ’ (can. 11) ; and their 
appointment for the future seems to be forbidden, 
though the interpretation is not quite clear. In 
early times uddows or deaconesses were employed 
especially in the baptism of women. The dea- 
coness is sometimes called -f; StdKovos (Eo 16’), but 


usually r/ 5iaK6v«r<ia (Nicma, can. 19 ; Apost. Const, 
■viii. 19 ; Epiphanius, Lap. Lid. 21). For further 
details see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 
83f.; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, ch. v. 

It may bo Interesting to give here E^hanius'a list of 
clergy and other olosaes of Christians in Exp. Fid. 21 . Ho 
mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, 
virgins, monks, ascetics, widows, ’ those who many honestly,’ 
deaconesses (cspeoially for baptlem), exorcists, interpreters, 
grave-diggers (or^eopiafo!, see above, 5 4 (0)), doorkeepers ; and 
Ho adds : teal p iraera evrocio. 

(t) Promotion.— It is a common, and in the West 
the usual, thing for a deacon and the lower officials 
to be in due course promoted ; hut it is doubtful 
if this was often the case in the first three centuries. 


The ‘good step’ KaXdr; see § 8 (y)) of 

1 Ti 3’^has been interpreted by Ambrose, Jerome, 
and some modems, of promotion, though this is not 
very probable, and does not well suit the rest of 
the verse. The only instance of such a course in 
the 1st cent, is perhaps Philip, who in Ac 8 is one 
of the Seven, without authority to lay on hands, 
but in Ac 21® is called ‘the Evangelist,’ that is 
(probably) one of the ‘ apostolic men” like Timothy 
and Titus who, though not apostles, yet shared the 
apostolic office (above, § i (a)). _ But, at any rate 
from the 4th cent., perhaps earlier, promotion from 
the lower to the higher offices became common. 
Those of renders and subdeacons are referred to in 


theJVwi. of o^lr Lord {i. 44 f.), Apost. Const, (idii. 22, 
readers), and are implied by Basil {Ep. canon, tert. 
ccxvii. 69). Cyprian {Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 6, ‘To 
the clergy and people ’) speaks of promoting readers 
to the presbyternte — this was because tliey had 
been confessora (cf. § 7 below). The promotion of 
deacons is mentioned in the Apost. Ch. Ord. 2-2 (to 
the episcopate), Apost. Const, viii. 17 f., Ethiop. 
Ch. Ord. 24, and probably in the Test. i. 38 ; ex- 
plicitly also in the Codex Canonum Ecclesiw 
Africanw (can. 31 ; Hefele, ii. 470). Polycarp is 
said by the 4th cent. psoudo-Pionius (see above, 
§ 2 {b)) to bavobeensuccossively deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (§§ 11, 17, 23) ; and the (Jounoil of 
Sardica (can. 10, if genuine) says that a bishop must 
have been a reader, deacon, and presbyter, some 
time before becoming bishom 
7. Honorary offices. — It appears from the 
Church Orders that confessors, t.c. those who had 


been apprehended in the persecutions and had con- 
1 Another interpretation makes these ‘ women ' the wives of 
the deacons ; but then we should have expected the article. 


fessed their religion, but had escaped martyrdom, 
enjoyed an honorary presbyterate. A confessoi 
{dyoKoyrydls) had ‘ the honour of the presbyterate 
by his confession ’ (Egyp. Ch. Ord. 34; Ethiop. Ch. 
Ord. 25 ; Canons of Hippolytus, vi. [ed. Achelis, 
43-47], Test, of our Lord, i. 39). It is, however, 
enacted in these manuals that, if a confessor is 
wanted for a bishop, he must receive the laying on 
of hands, or ordination. There is no evidence 
that confessors were ever allowed to minister, or 
to celebrate the Eucharist, -without ordination. 
Indeed the Canons of Hippolytus (loc. cit.) s.a-v that 
a confessor has not got the form of the presbyter- 
ate, but he has obtained its spirit. An honorary 
presbyterate was possible, as there were many pres- 
byters in each place ; but an honorary episcopate 
was not possible, both because there was only one 
bishop in each see and because the bishop had the 
duty of ordaining others, which an unordained 
person could not do. It is noteworthy, and a 
sign of the earlier date of the Church Orders 
above mentioned, that the Apost. Const, (viii. 23 ; 
c. A.D. 375), while giving honour to confessors, yet 
repress their undue claims. This work says that 
a self-assorting confessor is to be cast out ; con- 
fessors are not to be ordained unless wanted as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in which case they 
are to be ordained. It says nothing about the 
honorary presbyterate. 

That confessors were in some cases entitled to 
an honorary office is not the same thing as saying 
that confessors were preferred to others for the 
higher offices of the Church when they became 
vacant. Tertullian (adv. Valent. 4) tells us that 
Valentinus was indignant, when he expected to 
become a bishop, because another was preferred 
before him by reason of a claim which confessor- 
ship {martyrium) had given him. It is not said 
that the confessor who was preferred was made 
bishop without being ordained. Eusebius {EE 
V. 28), quoting an unnamed writer about the 
heresy of Artemon, mentions a confessor Natalius 
who was chosen by the heretics as their bishop, 
apparently because of his confessorship (early 3rd 
cent.). Hippolytus {Hmr. ix, 7) relates how 
Callistus, having been imprisoned in Sardinia, suc- 
ceeded ZephyriuuB at Korae as bishop. Asclepiades, 
a confessor, became bishop of Antioch (Eus. HE 
■vi. 11). But these and other instances prove noth- 
ing as to confessors becoming bishops -without 
ordination. 

8, Transmission of the ministry. — In this section 
we enter on the consideration of a series of facts 
whose significance is much disputed. An endeavour 
will be made to state the whole of the facts as far 
as they are relevant to the early period with 
which this article deals. For a description of 
rites used in transmitting the ministry see art. 
Ohdination. 

(a) In the NT we find, in the case of the Seven 
(Ac O’"®), that the people ‘elect’ (v.® i^eXt^avro), 
while the apostles ‘ appoint ’ (v.® KaTatrrnooyef) and 
set apart by prayer and irapo.sition of hands (v.®). 
In 14“ Paul and Barnabas ‘ordain’ (xeiporoi'i)- 
o-o(T«) presbyters ‘for’ the people of I’isidian 
Antioch, Icohinm, etc. The word used is a general 
one, and does not necessarily imply laying on of 
hands. It is -used for election by a show of hands, 
or (as here) simply for appointing. In the case of 
the elders (presbyters) at Ephesus, Hort [Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 99) remarks that there is no indica- 
tion that St. Paul appointed them. Yet the phrase 
‘ the Holy Ghost hath made yon bishops ’ (Ac 20“) 
cannot be pressed to mean a direct authority of 
the presbyters received from God u-itliout human 
intervention, such as St. Paul himself had (Gal 1’). 
God works through human means ; and the ana- 
logy of 6®’- 14“ -will lead us to suppose that, though 
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the people probably elected their presbyters, St. 
Paul appointed them. Sb. Luke is nob accustomed 
to repeat details of tbis natxire. In 1 Ti 4'* the 
presbytery are said to have laid hands on Timothy, 
and in 2 Ti 1 ® Sb. Paul is said to have done so ; 
probably here we have the counterpart of the 
custom which is found in later ages of the pres- 
byters and bishop joining in the ordination of a 
presbyter (see below). In 1 Ti 5^® Timothy lays on 
hands, though it is doubtful if ordination is here 
referred to. In Tit 1 ® Titus ‘ appoints ’ (Karao-r^o-Bf) 
presbyters in every city in Crete. We may notice, 
by way of analogy, another laying on of hands in 
Ac 8 ^’' 19®, which is not ordination ; this is reserved 
for the apostles in those passages, though ordinarily 
they did not baptize (S'® 10''® 19®, 1 Co I®'*"”). 

For the sub-apostolic period we have very little 
evidence on the point which we are now consider- 
ing. But Clement of Home describes in general 
terms how the ministry was appointed. 

' [The apostles] preaching’ evers’where in country and town, 
appointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons. . . . They, appointed (/care- 
o’TTjtroi') the aforesaid persons [the bishops and deacons), and 
afterwards they provided a continuance,! that it these should 
fail asleep, other approved men should succeed to their minis- 
tration. Those therefore who were appointed by them (the 
apostles), or afterward by other distinguished (tAAo-yipaiv) men 
with the consent of the whole Church . . . these men we con- 
sider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministration* (Cor, 
42, 44). 

Here we have popular election, and ‘appoint- 
ment ’ (xardaraa-is ; for this word see art. ORDINA- 
TION) by ‘distinguished men,’ i.e., not by the 
‘ bishops and deacons,’ but by such viri apostolici 
as Timothy and Titus. 

For the 3rd cent, we have evidence that only 
bishops (in the later sense) could then ordain ; for 
Novatian had to get, by a disreputable trick, three 
bishops to ordain him (see below (e) and (/)). Firm- 
ilian of Cappadocia, writing to Cyprian about the 
re-baptism of heretics (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. [Ixxiv.] 
7 f.), denies that heretics can baptize, and says that 
‘all powers and graces are established in the 
Church where the presbyters preside who possess 
the powers both of oaptizing and of imposition of 
hands and of ordaining.’ Then, referring to St. 
Paul’s having baptized (sic) John Baptist’s dis- 
ciples again, and having laid hands on them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, Firmilian goes 
on to say that the ‘ bishops of these times ’ can by 
imposition of hands alone give the Holy_ Spirit (i.e, 
by confirmation). His argument is against admit- 
ting heretics -without re-baptism, because of St. 
Paul’s action in Ac 19 ; but his words necessarily 
mean that none in his day but bishops could receive 
heretics by confirmation. With regard to the 
words which he uses in the earlier part of the 
paragraph, we may remark that by ‘ presiding 
presbyters ’ ho mast, being himself a bishop in the 
later sense of the word, mean bishops, even if he 
alludes to the custom of the presbyters joining in 
the ordination of a presbyter (see below) ; and it 
is significant that Cfyprian translates Firmilian’s 
TTpca-pOrepoi by ‘ maiores natu’ and ‘seniores,’ not 
by ‘ presbyteri ’ ; cf. also § 4 in the same Epistle : 

‘ we the presbyters and prelates.’ We notice here 
another instance, besides those mentioned above 
in § 4 (6), of bishops bein" still called xpso-^iJrepoi. 

At least from the 4th cent, onwards we find 
explicitly stated the rule that only a bishop can 
ordain ; possible exceptions will be noted_ below. 
iVs the Canons of Sippolytus, though not in their 
present form of the 3rd cent., reproduce very faith- 
fully the language of their source, which probably 
goes back to Hippolytus’s time, and may even have 

1 This 13 a conjecture ; the MSS hare 

and the SjTiac versions apparently read <:rl SoKtiiriy or 
f jtI ^oict^n (see Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers^ pt. h, ‘Clement/ il. 
132). Gore (Church, and the Jfintftn/, p. 2SS, n.) renders ‘gave 
an additional injunction/ retaining <7rn'o;xi7K on the strength of 
ft receotJydiscoveredLatin version, which has ‘legem dederunt.’ 


been written by him, it seems likely that this 
explicit rule also goes back to Hippolytns’s time 
at least (see iv. [ed. Achelis, §32]: ‘the power of 
ordainiu" is not given to [a presbyter] ’). 

In and after the 4th cent, (we have no earlier 
evidence on the point) we find a custom which is 
still prevalent in the West, that at the ordination 
of a presbyter the presbyters should lay on hands 
together -with the bishom though he alone says the 
prayer of ordination. This is found in the Emp. 
Ch, Ord. (§ 32), the Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (§ 22), the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 30), the Gallican Statutes (§ 3 ; 
Hefele, ii. 411), and the Verona Latin Fragments 
(Hauler, pp. 108-110). These manuals emphasize 
the fact that the bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. This (as the last manual says) is because 
the deacon is ordained for the ser-vdee of the bishop, 
and does not take part in council with the clergy, 
while ‘on a presbyter the presbyters also lay (their) 
hands, because of the common and like spirit of 
the clergy (cleri) ; for a presbyter can only receive, 
lie cannot give [this spirit], and therefore he does 
not ordain the clergy, but at the ordination of a 
presbyter he signs when the bishop ordains’ (see 
above, § 4 ( 6 )). 

The custom ol presbyters joining in the laying on ol hands 
■when a presbyter is ordained -was apparently not known to ths 
writer of the Apost. Const. He says (viii. 10): ‘When thou 
ordainest a presbyter, 0 bishop, lay thy hand upon his head in 
the presence of the presbyters and deacons, and pray,’ etc. Ha 
uses almost exactly the same words about the ordination ol a 
deacon, while he does not, as the other Church Orders do, 
emphasize the fact that a bishop acts alona in ordaining a 
deacon. So in ill. 20 we read, according to the best JISS : ' A 
presbyter and a deacon [are to be ordained) by one bishop and 
[so are) the other clerks.’ Three MSS here read ‘ by one bishop 
and the other clerks ’ ; but this cannot in any case ba the right 
reading, for deacons were never ordained by the bishop and 
presbyters jointly, and moreover ‘clerks’ must hero mean the 
minor orders. See also above, § 4 (b). 

Thelimitation of the power of ordaining to bishops 
is found in a large number of writers. For the 
Canons of Kippolytus see above. The Apost, Const, 
say that a presbyter cannot ordain even the minor 
orders (iii. 11, 20, viii. 28). So also the Ethiopic 
Didasc. (§ 14) limits ordination to bishops. Jerome, 
who energetically enunciates the closeness of rela- 
tion between bishop and presbyter, yet denies that 
the latter can ordain: ‘What does a bishop, _ he 
writes, ‘that a presbyter does not except ordina- 
tion?’ (Ep. cxlvi. 1, ‘od Evangelum’). The caso 
of Ischyras, which happened early in the 4th cent., 
is important in this connexion, and is related by 
Athanasius (Apol, c, Arian, Ilf., 76). Ischj'ras 
had been ordained presbyter by Collutlius, who 
was, Athanasius tells us, never other than a 
presbyter. When after the Meletian schism in 
Egypt at the beginning of the 4th cent. Aioxanucr 
(bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 313-326) adniitted the 
presbyters who had been ordained by Aleletius 
(bishop of Lycopolis), Ischyras was not even 
numbered among them, and therefore be did non 
receive ordination in that quarter (§ 11); but he 
was ordained presbyter by Colluthus, and all 
ordained by that man were, after the schism, re- 
duced to tlio rank of laymen ; and, Atlianasiu-s 
adds, no one doubts it (§ 12). The same wi cr 
quotes (§ 76) a letter of the clergy of Dlareotis (in 
Egypt) saying that Ischyras was no presbyter; 
that he had been ordained by Colluthus who pr • 
tended to the episcopate [this is significant for 
point of view of the clergy of Marcotis] ; and t n 
all ordained by Colluthus resumed (at the end 
the schism) the same rank that they had 0 > 

and so Ischyras proved to be a laym.an. 
himself, in a letter quoted by Tlieodorct {//A 1 . -V, 
accused Colluthus of ‘ making a trade of Christ for 
lucre,’ and says that ho set up hi-s _ 

Ariu-s’s separation. Colintlins was fiocia , - 
the Council of Alexandria (A.d. 324) to ' 

presbyter. We must notice that the rofn..fll to 
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recognize Ischyras’ ordination was not due to the 
fact that Collutlius was in schism (as also Meletius 
•was), hut to the fact that he was only a presbyter, 
and therefore could not ordain (on Colluthus see 
also Epiphanius, Har. Ixix. 2). 

"We may now consider certain possible exceptions 
to the above-named rule. 

(6) The 13th canon of Ancyra (A.D. 314). — Tliis 
canon, according to one reading, seems to say that 
under certain circumstances a presbyter was al- 
lowed in Galatia to ordain. It runs thus : 

• It is not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain presbytera and 
deacons, oAXa Ifilji/] fiiiSc vptu^vrtpov^ (tflr, Icct. rrpeafivrrpoit) 
irdAeur, unless permission be given by the bishops in writing in 
every (car. lect. another) parish ’ [i.e. diocese). 

The words left untranslated are uncertain both 
as to the reading and as to their signification. The 
dative rrpeapvrtpoir is adopted by Lightfoot, who 
translates * nor even to city presbj'ters, except 
permission be given in each parish by the bishop 
in ■writing.’ This would recognize that city pres- 
byters might, if allowed by the bishop, ordain. 
On the other hand, Routh, Gore, and Rackham 
read the accusative, and the last writer has gone 
into the readings with great care (in Sttidia Bihl. 
ct Eccles., hi. [Oxford, 1891] 139, 194). This would 
forbid chorepiscopi to ordain city -presbyters ivith- 
out leave. If so, there is still a doubt as to the 
meaning of dXXd priSi, Routh renders * much 
less’; Gore ‘no, nor’; while Rackham follows 
Lightfoot here and translates ‘not even’ — he 
takes the middle clause as a parenthesis, and 
understands the canon to sav that oliorepiscopi 
may not ordain presbyters ana deacons in another 
parish, not even may they ordain town-presbyters 
(in their own parish) without the bishop’s permis- 
sion. On the whole, the readings of this canon 
are so uncertain that no argument can safely be 
built upon it. It is a decided objection to Light- 
foot’s general interpretation that, if it were the 
true one, this canon would stand absolutely alone 
in 4th cent, literature ; the Alexandrian case (see 
below) is quite different. Another objection is 
that it would place the city-presby ters on a higher 
level ns to powers of ordination (cf. ‘not even’) 
than the chorepiscopi, who at any rate were nor- 
mally bishops. For detailed discussions on this 
canon see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 232 f. ; Gore, 
Church and Ministrxf, note D, p. 338. 

(c) The Canons of Hippolytus say (ii. [ed. Achelis, 
§ 10]) with regard to the ordination of a new bishop 
that ‘ one of the bishops and presbyters, who la3’s 
his hand on his head,* is to say the ordination 
prayer. This canon has sometimes been quoted as 
if it said that ‘ one of the bishops or presbyters ’ is 
to do so. As we have seen, the Canons say that a 
presbj'ter cannot ordain, and therefore this is clearly 
not a permissible interpretation. But what does 
the canon mean I Gore (p. 132, n. 6) supposes that 
in the original (we have the Canons only in a 
translation of a translation) the direction was 
that one bishop and one presbyter were to lay on 
hands and to_ say the prayer. This would b"e in 
accordance with the close relation between these 
orders elsewhere hinted at in the Canons (see above, 
§ 4 (&)). Yet this explanation does violence to 
the gprammar of the text as we have it ; for all the 
verbs are in the singular. Another explanation 
may therefore bo preferred, that ‘ unus ex episcopis 
et prosbyteris’ means ‘one who has both tlio 
epi.scopate and the presbytemte,’ for we have 
alrcad'y seen (in § 4 (i)) that a bishop was not con- 
sidered to cease to be a presbyter when he bcc.ame 
bishop. The facts of the transmission of the 
Canons make it precarious to fix cortainlj* on any 
one translation of the words; but they cannot be 
adduced as an exception to the rule which we are 
considering. 


(d) The sttccession at Alexandria . — 1111011 more 
important than the above is a peculiarity' said to 
have existed at Alexandria in the earliest ages. 
(The matter is full of difficulties and may be 
studied in detail in Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 
230 f., and in JThSt ii. [1901] 612 f. [E. XV. Brooks, 
Turner], iii. [1902] 278 [Gore].) Jerome says (Ev. 
exhu., ‘ ad Evangelum ’) that at Alexandria till tlie 
middle of the 3rd cent, the presbyters nominated 
(nominabant) as bishop one of their own number, 
and placed him in a higher grade, as if an army* 
were to appoint (faciat) a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they 
knew to be diligent, and to call him nrohdeaeoii. 
He then goes on to deny that a presbyter can 
ordain, in the words citeu above (a). Somewhat 
similarly, Sevenis, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch in the 6th cent, (we have his letter only 
in a Syriac translation), says that the bishop of 
Alexandria used in former days to be appointed 
(the Greek verb was doubtless KaOl<rraa-0ai) by pres- 
byters, but ‘afterwards the solemn (or mystical’) 
institution of their bishops has come to bo per- 
formed by bishops.’ The word rendered ‘institu- 
tion,’ mettasrhdnutha, may mean either ‘ election ’ 
or ‘ordination’ (R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 2737). Jerome may 
mean, as some later writers understood him to 
mean, that the Alexandrian presbyters elected 
their bishop from their own number, and that no 
further ordination was necessary ; we sliould thus 
have, ns an exceptional custom, a body of what we 
may call presbyter-bishops, who had been entrusted 
when they were ordained with the full powers of 
the ministry, including the ordination of others, 
though they delegated the function of ruling to 
one of their number. Or tlie meaning may be 
that, unlike other presbyters, the presbyters of 
Alexandria had the right of electing their own 
bishop without the intervention of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation of Jerome’s statement has been 
found in three writers besides Sevenis. Ambrosi- 
nster’s testimony, however, os we have already 
seen in § 4 (6), is irrelevant. In tlie apophthegms 
of the Egyptian monk Poemen {JThSt ii. [1901] 
613) it is said that certain lieretics accused the 
archbishop of Alexandria [probably Athanasius or 
his successor] of having his ordination {xctporovla) 
from presbyters. Tliis was in the latter half of 
the 4tn cent., and Jerome distinctly states that 
the custom which he mentions had censed a hundred 
ears before. Certainly Athanasius was elected 
y the people and the bishops, and ordained by the 
latter (cf. art. Laiti", § 4). Poemen, in his meek- 
ness, made no reply ; but, though the accusation 
was doubtless a pure calumny, it may probably bo 
an echo of some former peculiarity at Alexanuria. 
The third imter is Eutycliius, an Arab patriarch 
of Alexandria in the 10th cent., who says that the 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria, when the patri- 
archate was vacant, chose one of their number, and 
the remaining eleven laid their hands on him, and 
blessed him, and created him patriarch, and that 
this lasted till the time of Bishop Alexander (A.D. 
313-326). Those who are familiar with the late 
ecclesiastical histories of the Eastern Churches, 
which are full_ of fables and of impossible state- 
ments, will hesitate to accept Eutychius’s testimony 
as an independent confirmation of Jerome. lie 
probably depends on Jerome at third or fourth 
hand, and it is not surprising that he flatly con- 
tradicts him. 

We are, then, met with a perplexing scries of 
contradictory statements. But they can liardlv 
be all dismissed as entirely devoid of truth. Prob- 
ably there was at Alexandria in very early times 
some peculiarity in the appointment or *in the 
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ordination of bishops, whether it took the form of 
the presbyters electing him or of their ordaining 
him. A great difficulty in the way of the latter 
supposition is the fact that Jerome makes the 
change to have taken place in the time of Origen. 
Yet Origen, who suffered much from the autocratic 
authority of the bishops of Egypt, and especially 
of the bishop of Alexandria, and who was prompt 
to castigate bishops for going beyond their powers, 
gives no hint that in his own day a great change 
was taking place by which the Alexandrian pres- 
byters were being deprived of their rights (on this 
point see, further, Gore, Church and Ministry'^, p. 
127 f.). On the whole, the remark of C. H. Turner 
[JTkSt ii. 613) seems just, that ‘ it becomes harder 
than ever to discover the history and character of 
tliis exceptional system in detail.’ 

(e) Some other exceptions which have been alleged are due to 
a misapprehension. Thus Paphnutius, a presbyter and hermit 
in the Scetio desert in Eg^-pt in the 4th cent., is said by his 
younger contemporary Cassian, the historian at Oriental hermits 
ICon/erences, iv. 1), to have ‘ promoted ’ a certain Daniel to the 
diaconate and presbyterate. The meaning here must certainly 
he ‘ to nominate,’ as is often the case even with the words ‘ con- 
stituere,’ 'ordinare,' and the like. We read, e.g., of kings 
‘ ordaining ’ bishops and popes (see Gore, p. 341). To suppose 
that at the end of the 4tn cent, a presbyter in Egypt laid on 
hands to ordain, and that Cassian, writing at Marseilles in the 
6th cent., mentioned it without surprise, would indeed be an 
anachronism. Another instance is the statement by Cyprian 
that Novatus, a schismatical presbyter in Africa in the 3rd cent., 
appointed (constiluit) Felicissimus deacon {Ep. lit [xlviii.J 2, 

• ad Cornel.'). The meaning here is capable of being tested. A 
few lines later on Cyprian says that Novatus, who had ‘ mode ’ 
(Jeeerat) a deacon, ‘ made ’ [Novatian] a bishop. But Cornelius 
tells us (Eus. HE vi. 43) that Novatian got three rustic bishops 
from a remote part of Italy to coma to Borne, and when they 
were drunk to ordain him ‘ through a counterfeit and vain Im- 
position of hands.’ Thus ‘making’ a deacon or bishop here 
moans ‘getting him ordained.’ [Eusebius calls Novatian 
‘Novatus’; on this see DOB iv. 68.] The story of Aidan lies 
outside our period, but it may be here briefly referred to. Bede 
says {UE lii. 5) that the seniors of Iona, a.d. 634 or 035, ‘ ordain- 
ing’ (ordinantes) [Aidan] bishop, sent him to their friend King 
Oswald to preach the gospel. Here ‘ ordaining ’ can only mean 
procuring the ordination of.' We know that the Irish and 
Oolumban monks had a bishop with them for episcopal acts, 
though they had no system of diocesan episcopacy. But in any 
case it is impossible to believe that Bede, the ardent upholder 
of the customs of Borne, would have accepted (as in fact ha did 
accept) Aidan as a true bishop if he had been ordained by 
presbyters only. 

(A Bishops ordained by not fewer than three 
bishops. — Tlie earliest example of this rule, as a 
definite enactment, is at the Council of Arles in 
Gaul (A.D. 314), which says that ordinarily seven, 
hut at any rate not fewer than three, bishops are to 
take part in the ordination of a bishop (can. 20). 
The 4th canon of Niccea says that a bishop is to be 
appointed {Kadttrraadai) by all the bishops of the 
eparchy (province) ; at any rate at least three 
shall meet and ordain, the other bishops giving 
their assent in writing. The Apost. Const. (iiL 20) 
say that a bishop is to be ordained (xeiporove'urdai) 
by three bishops, or at least by two, and is 
not to be appointed (KaOlaraxSai) by one ; so Apost. 
Canons, 1, Ethiopia Didasc. § 16. But this rule 
must have been in force long before the 4th century. 
Cornelius was ordained by 16 bishops (Cyprian, Ep. 
Iv. [li.] 8, 24, ‘ad Antonianum ’). Novatian was 
ordained, as we have seen (e), by three ; had the 
rule not been then in force, he would have been 
content with getting a single bishop to ordain him. 
Much stress is laid by Athanasius on the number 
of bishops who took part in his own election (see 
art. Laity, § 4). At the third Council of Carthage 
(A.D. 397) it was proposed that twelve bishops 
should be the minimum ; but this proposal was not 
carried (Hefele, ii. 403). 

An exception to the rule is found at Home, 
where, at least from the 6th cent, onwards, the 
pope acted alone in consecrating bishops (Duchesne, 
p. 361). And in the Celtic Church it was common 
for a bishop to bo consecrated by a single bishop. 

The object of the rule seems to have been to 


secure the assent of the comprovincial bishops to 
the election. But in the ordination itself there is 
a variety of usage as to what part the bishops took 
(see art. Obdination). 

{g) Appointment of the minor orders.~ln the 4th 
cent., when minor orders were developed, there was 
a certain discrepancy of usage as to whether certain 
classes of persons were ‘ordained’ at all, i.e. set 
apart by some solemn ceremony ; and also a distinc- 
tion was frequently made between ordination with, 
and ordination without, laying on of hands. Basil 
distinguishes the ministers who were ordained 
without it from those ‘in orders’ (^v jSaffpv, Ep. 
can. tert. ccxvii. 51), So the Apost. Canons 
(82 [81]) speak of the x'Vorovla ^adfiov, meaning 
‘ ordination to the higher ministry.’ ^ 

In the Test, of our Lord (i. 44 f.). Canons of 
Hippolytus {ni. [ed. Achelis, § 48 f.]), Egyp. cL 
Ord. (35 f.), Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (27), subdeacons and 
readers are ordained without imposition of hands ; 
so the reader in the Const, throuah Hippolytus 
(13) ; and the subdeacon in the Gatlican Statutes 
(§ 5). which take the same thing for granted in the 
case of the ordination of an acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
doorkeeper (§§ 6-9). On the other hand, the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 21 f.) press the laying on of hands, and 
appoint it for the ordination of both aubdeacon and 
re^er. The Const, through Hippolytus appoint 
it for a subdeacon (11), but not for a reader. 

In many of these manuals persons holding charis- 
matic offices are not ordained at all. Suoh are 
confessors, virgins and ascetics, widows, exorcists. 
But there are exceptions, in which some of these 
classes receive an ordination of some sort, though 
without imposition of hands. In the Test, widows 
* who preside ’ are ordained (i. 41) ; in the Canons 
of Hippolytus (viii. [ed. Achelis, § 63 f,]) one who 
wishes to be ordained because he has the gift of 
healing is not to be ordained until it is made clear 
that the gift is of God (other manuals say that one 
who has a charisma is not to bo ordained, i.e. merely 
for that reason) ; in the Galilean Statutes (§ 7) an 
exorcist is ordained, and a book is ^ven him in 
which the exorcisms are ■written. Virgins (ascetics) 
receive a blessing on their profession, not from 
presbyters, but only from the bishop, in Galliean 
Statutes (§ 11) and the 3rd canon of the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 390 (Hefele, ii. 390). 

p. The institution of a ministry by our Lord. — 
We now enter upon the consideration of theories 
as to the origin and development of the ministry. 
There are two main trends of opinion, and an 
attempt will be made to summarize them, without 
going into questions of detail, and without going 
beyond general principles. , 

(a) It is held that our Lord founded a ramistry 
•to be a means of bestowing CTace on the Clinmn 
and for its government. For tto purpose Be 
founded an apostolate, and gave to it a commission 
apart from the Church at large. It is clear from 
Acts, and to a certain extent from the Epistles, 
that the apostles exercised an authority over tiio 
Church, and it is difficult to_ conceive that that 
authority was due to delegation from the people 
themselves. Of such a delegation there is no trace 
in the NT, and the position of the apostles niter 
Pentecost appears to presuppose ^ distinct com- 
mission from our Lord Himself. The ininist 
commission, whether given to the , J:'?, 
the Church as a whole, was not bestowed till a ter 
the Kesurrection ; but our A, 

in more than one passage. mn- 

exegesis of the promise to St. Peter after 
fession of the Christ (x\It 16“';), and of the phra 0 
‘Upon this rock I will build my Church, tiie 
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assage about giving the keys of the kingdom of 
eaven carries a commission of binding and loos- 
ing, i.e. of government. It is not a commission 
then given, but a promise that it will be given ; and 
the promise was fulfilled after the Resurrection. 
The eommission is, however, not here promised to 
the Church as a whole. On the other hand, in 
Mt 18”'- the Church ( ^/cKX^vfa) is spoken of as 
exercising discipline, and our Lord then gives (ap- 
parently to the Twelve, but this is disputed) that 
romise of binding and loosing which had already 
een given to St. Peter. ‘The supernatural 
authority does inhere in the Church as a body, 
but the Church has (not by her own bat by Christ’s 
authority) executive ofiBoers, and it is through 
them that her judicial power is put into effect’ 
(Gore, Church and Ministry^, p. 207). A distinct 
stewardship, however, apart from the powers 
promised to the whole flock, is foretold m the 
parable of Lk 12^**^. This parable, as F. Godet re- 
marks {Com.*, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, ii. 108), 
assumes that the apostolate will be perpetuated till 
Christ returns, a ministry of the word established 
by Christ. The same writer adds that the theory 
which makes the pastorate emanate from the 
Church as its representative is not Biblical; this 
office is rather an emanation from the apostolate, 
and therefore mediately an institution of Jesus 
Himself. It may bo added that in the parable 
the stewardship is appointed by the Lord (note the 
future: ‘shall set over his household’), in order 
that the household may be fed, and that it will 
last until the Lord comes. 

The ministerial commission was given after the 
Resurrection, but it is disputed Muiether it was 
given to the apostles or to the Church at large. 
The commission in Jn with the gift of the 

Holy Ghost (t.e. vveOfia dyiov without the article) 
and the power of binding and loosing, was given 
on the evening of Easter Day, when only ten of 
the apostles were present, Thomas being absent 
(v.**). It was distinctly a ‘mission’: ‘As the 
Father hath commissioned (dT^a-raXce) me, I also 
send {Triyirw^) you.’ But it is uncertain whether 
others were present on this occasion besides the 
Ten. ‘ The disciples’ are mentioned (v.'®)_, but this 
often means the apostles. In the description in Lk 
24 »ir., -which seems to refer to the same appearance 
of our Lord, we read of ‘ the Eleven and them that 
were with them.’ The number ‘eleven’ is only 
a general way of speaking, for Thomas was not 
present; in this passage there is no word of any 
commission. Putting the passages together, we 
may conclude that it is probable that others besides 
the Ten were present, but the indications point 
to the commission having been given only to the 
apostles. That Thomas had the commission given 
to him at another time can only be conjectured. 
In the First Gospel the commission is given when 
the ‘ eleven disciples ’ are assembled on the moun- 
tain in Galilee : ‘ All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore,’ etc. 
It has been suggested by H. Alford (Com. in loc.) 
that others besides the Eleven were then present, 
because ‘ some doubted.’ But this is against the 
grammar, 'riio ‘some’ must have been certain 
of the Eleven ; nor is it at all improbable that the 
apostles, or some of them, though they believed on 
Easter Day, yet allowed doubts to assail them after- 
wards. This hesitating faith was characteristio ; 
it was finally confirmed only by the Pentecostal 
gift. We do not know what account St. Mark 
gave of the ministerial commission ; but the author 
of the Appendix certainly conceived the commission 
as having been given to the Eleven (‘ Mk’ IG'*®-). 

1 This -word ' marks nothing more than the immediate rela- 
tion ot the Bonder to the Bent,' while tho other verb denotes a 
delegated authoiity (see 13. F. Westcott, Com. fn loc,). 
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The more probable conclusion seems to be that 
the special ministerial commission was given to 
the apostles to hand on in perpetuity to succeeding 
generations, although the Church at large was 
iven a supernatural authority to be exercised by 
ivinely appointed ministers. For a fuller exposi- 
tion or tins view see Gore, op. cit., ch. iv. and (in 
the later editions) note M. 

( 6 ) A very different view is taken by Hatch 
{Organization of the Early Christian Church) and 
Hort {The Christian Ecclesia). Hort holds that 
the commission was given to the Cliurch as a 
whole, and that the Church as a whole appointed 
the apostles, whose authority was due to the 

E ontaneous homage of the Christians in Judsea. 

e thinks that the apostles were not commissioned 
by our Lord to govern the Cliurch, but only to be 
witnesses of His resurrection ; that they were not, 
strictly speaking, officers of the Church as tho 
Seven were (p. 231). He doubts if tliey had any 
authority outside Judiea. An indefinite authority 
grew up round them because they were personal 
witnesses. ‘The Ecclesia itself, i.e. apparently 
the sum of all its male adult members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primaiy authority’ (p. 229). With regard to the 
commission in Jn 20, Hort thinks that others 
besides the apostles were probably present, and 
that, though perhaps the charge was ‘ directly and 
principally’ spoken to the apostles, yet it was 
spoken to them as representing the whole com- 
munity (p. 32 f.). [There is no scriptural authority 
for Hort’s addition of ‘ adult male ’ to the 
narrative.] 

On these various views it may be remarked that 
it is common ground that tho apostles were given 
the commission as representing the Church. The 
point in dispute is whether they received a com- 
mission from our Lord direct, distinct from the 
Church, i.e,, whether they derived their authority 
from Him immediately or from the people to whom 
they were to minister. 

10 . The origin of the diocesan episcopate. — Wo 
may in conclusion state very bnefly the main 
theories which have been advanced to account for 
the universal existence of the diocesan episcopate 
from the 2 nd cent, onwards. 

{a) The first view is that the diocesan episcopate 
is the successor to the apostolate, but localized. 
Tho old local ministry was represented by tho 
presbyters mid deacons of the later period ; and 
the supervisor ministry of tho apostles, which 
was formerly itinerant, by the bishops who were 
now settled m one place, in this view the complete 
commission, which was held at first by the apostles, 
was given to certain viri apostolici and then to 
bishops (in tho later sense) only, and xiresbyters 
and deacons never from the first possessed the 
commission to hand on the ministr to others. 
This was the more usual patristic view. For an 
able statement of it reference may be made to 
Gore, The Church and the Ministry. 

( 6 ) The second view is that the diocesan epi- 
scopate was evolved, by apostolic direction, from 
the presbyterate ; or, to speak more accurately, 
from tho body of presbyter-bishops. This evolu- 
tion was effected by one of the members of this 
body being given certain sole powers, notably tliat 
of ordaining. In this view the old presbyter- 
bishops had the complete ministerial commission, 
even as tho apostles had it, but the complete com- 
mission was restricted at an early date to one of 
their number. This is the view of Jerome, 
Ambro.siaster, and some other Fathers. It may bo 
studied in J, B. Lightfoot’s ‘ Dissertation,’ which 
upholds it. 

It is clear that either of these views is com- 
patible with either of those described in § 9 . On 
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the one hand, the second view is compatible with 
the highest doctrine of apostolic succession, such 
as Jerome himself held. And, on the other hand, 
the first view is compatible with the belief that 
the apostles derived all their authority from the 
people. 

Whatever view be taken of the matters touched 
on in this and the preceding section, it is important 
to notice a point on which all are agreed. The 
Christian ministry is not vicarious, but repre- 
sentative. The members of it do not form a class 
having a closer relationship to God than the laity, 
for every Christian holds personal communion 
with the divine Head of the Church (Lightfoot, 
pp. 181, 268 ; Gore, p. 76). All have direct access 
to God, and the minister does not perform the 
people’s religion instead of them. He represents 
the people to God by acting as their mouthpiece, 
but the worship which he offers is the people’s and 
not merely his own. The sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is offered by all, though the minister may be 
the only one who gives audible utterance to it. 
He represents God to the people, as the human 
instrument by whom the word is preached and the 
sacraments are administered. But he is not a 
barrier between God and the people. 

LTrEOATTOE. — ^The following works represent very various 
opinions, Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and others : 
J. Morinus, da Sacris Ordtnatumibus, Paris, 1685, 2nd ed., 
Antwerp, 1695 ; C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry^, 
London, 1902 (let ed., 18S9) ; J. B. Lightfoot, ' Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry * pn his Commentary on Philippiana), 
Ist ed., 1863 (quotations from edition of 1903); see also his 
appended note on 'bishop' and ‘presbyter,’ p. 95 ff.; T. M. 
Lindsay, Tha Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
London, 1902; E. Hatch, in DCA.artt. 'Archdeacon,' ‘Orders, 
Holy,’ ‘Ordinal,’ 'Ordination,’ ‘Priest,’ ‘Patriarch’ (a large 
fund of antiquarian information will be found in these articles), 
also Organization of the Early Christian Church, London, 
1881; A. W. Haddan, in ECA, art. ‘Bishop’; B. Shaw, in 
ECA, art, ‘ Metropolitan ’ ; A. J, Maclean, The Ancient Church 
Orders, Cambridge, 1910 ; L. Pullan, The Christian Tradition, 
London, 1902, ohs. 3, 4 ; R. C, Moberley, Ministerial Priest- 
hood, Ao. 1897 ; F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, do. 1897 
(posthumous); J. Wordsworth, The 3Iinistry of Grace, do. 
1901 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: its Origin and Evolu- 
tion*, Eng. tr., do. 1012. A. J. MACLEAN, 

MINOTAUR. — I. The myth. — Minotaur (d 
MivcOravpas, 6 TaOpos 6 MWee Kahoupevos,* ‘ the Minos- 
bull’ or ‘bull of Minos’) is in Greek msrth the 
offspring of Queen Pasiphae’s union with a bull, 
and is represented as a man with a bull’s head and 
tail. As Apollodorus tells the story,* her husband, 
Minos, had become king of Crete through the good- 
will of Poseidon ; after telling the people that the 
gods had chosen him and would grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed Poseidon to send a bull from the 
sea that he might sacrifice it. But he broke his 
vow, for, when the splendid creature came forth 
from the deep, he added it to his herd and offered a 
substitute on Poseidon’s altar. To punish him the 
god inspired Pasiphae with an imnatural passion, 
gratified through the artifice of Daidalos, who 
concealed her in a wooden cow. She bore a child, 
Asterios, sumamed ‘ the bull of Minos,’ who had 
a buU’s head, but was othenvise liire a man. 
"Warned by an oraclej Minos imprisoned the 
monster in the labyrinth built by Daidalos. 
Moreover, the bull from the sea was made savage 
by Poseidon, and it was one of the labours of 
Horakles to capture it and carry it to the Pelopon- 
nese ; thence it wandered to Marathon in Attica, 
and ravaged the country. Androgeos, son of 
Minos, having come to Athens and beaten all 
opponents at the games. King Algeus challenged 
him to go forth agamst the bull, which killed him.* 
Minos, to avenge his son, made war on Athens, and 
exacted as a condition of peace that every year 
(every ninth year, according to Plutarch, T/ieseus, 

1 Pans. I. xiiv, 1. 

* ApoIIod. It. T. 7, ni. i. 3, xv. 7, Epit. S. 7 0. 

s ScboL Plato, Mfnoj, 321 A. 


14) the Athenians should send seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by the Jlmotaur. 
On the third occasion Theseus, who had overcome 
many robbers and, lost of all, had captured the 
Marathonian bull, was chosen or offered himself as 
one of the victims. When he landed in Crete, 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love with lum[ 
and, on his promising to take her to Athens as his 
ivife, contrived -with Daidalos that he should escape 
from the labyrinth, giving him a clew of thread 
which he was to make fast at the entrance. Hold- 
ing the thread, he penetrated to the Jlinotaur’s 
lair and slew him with his fists. Then he made 
his way out and escaped by night with Ariadne 
and his companions. 

Apollodorus omits the incident of Minos’ ring 
and Poseidon’s recognition of Theseus as his son.‘ 
The story is further rounded off by Pherelrydes;’ 
Theseus sacrifices the Minotaur to Poseidon, and 
the injured god at last gets his due. 

In this form the story owes much to Attio 
dramatists, who depicted Minos as a cruel tyrant, 
whUe the general tradition saw in him a wise law- 
giver and founder of Hellenic civilization.* The 
Attic version became an intricate romance in which 
Daidalos was almost as much the hero as Theseus. 
It credits Athens through him with the miracles 
of Minoan craftsmanship. It emphasizes Minos’ 
fraud on Poseidon, because the god’s son, the Attic 
prince Theseus, is to be the instrument of his 
vengeance. When, outwitted by Theseus, Minos 
imprisons the other Athenian hero, Daidalos 
makes himself wings, and his escape is the motive 
for Minos’ futile campaign and ignominious death 
in Sicily. 

The genuine Cretan elements in the rambling 
composite tale are the sea-born bull, so closely 
resembling the divine lover of Europe, the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth, both figured on coins of 
Knossos, and the fall of the Minoan Empire in a 
Sicilian expedition (of. Herod, vii. 170). The break 
between pre-historic and Hellenic Crete was in 
many respects complete, but the coins make it 
probable that the legend of a buU-monster clung 
to the pre-historic palace at Binossos, and was 
adopted by the Dorian settlers. A. J. Evans, the 
excavator of the site, has shown how the complex 
of mined walls, adorned with frescoes of bull-figbts, 
in which boys and girls took part, and processions 
of tribute-bearers, must have helped to shanetho 
story.* The name of the labyrinth is explained 
with the help of hdfipvs, the Lydian word for 
‘double-axe,’® as meaning ‘house (or place) of tha 
axe,’ a sacred emblem which stood in shrines 
within the palace and was often engraved on its 
walls and pillars. This may have been the ancient 
name of the palace, placed under the protection of 
a deity with whom both axe and bull were closely 
associated (hence tha frequent juxtaposition oi 
double-axe and horns ; see art. ^Egean BeligioN, 
vol. i. p. 145, fig. 5). The remarkable preservation 
of the mins proves that they were respected by 
the Greek and Homan inhabitants, perhaps as the 
remains of the labyrinth, which the ancients 
located at l^ossos. Diodorus mentions tuo 
foundations of Rhea’s house and a cypress-grov 


1 Pans. I. xrii. 3, describing a painting of the 5th cent. S.C. 

' MilcoD y cf« Bfvcchylidw, xvii. rrhesco'* Is 

3 Fra-. 100 (FUG i. 97)=Bchol. to Od. xL 
[d how to surprise the Minotaur as 4 
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•which has been hallowed since ancient times ’ ^ as 
existing there in his day ; the tabus attached to 
such a precinct go far to account for the survival 
of the pre-historic walls in the midst of a classical 
city. Ho denies that any trace of the labyrinth 
remained, 2 but seems to he combating an accepted 
belief ; Philostratus,® writing early in the 3rd cent, 
after Christ, mentions the labyrinth as the chief 
‘ sight’ of Bmossos. Late ■writers^ transfer the tradi- 
tion to the subterranean passages of a quarry above 
Gortyna, described by P. Belon® and other travellers. 

2. The Minotaur in ancient art. — In the Cretan 
art of the bronze age we meet with a series of 
hybrid monsters, combining a human body wth 
various animal-heads, which seem to represent 
demons (cf. HLgean KeligioK, vol. i. p. 145) ; the 
types may have been influenced by the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt or have been generated 
locally by ritual dances in which animal-masks 
were worn. Among them is a Minotaur-like 
figure, the most significant instance being a clay 
seal-impression from Knossos which shows a seated 
monster with calf s head and forelegs and a bearded 
man standing before it.® Bull-headed men appear 
in the archaic art of Greece and Etruria, and until 
the reforms of Marius a figure of this kind was one 
of the standards of the Roman army.’ The earliest 
representation of Theseus and the Minotaur is a 
small gold plaque from Corinth (Berlin Museum,® 
a work of c. 600 B.O.). In the second half of the 
6th cent, the slaying of the Minotaur Mpears on 
black-figure vases, and, according to Pausanias, 
the Minotaur was twice figured among the mytho- 
lo^cal groups on the Amycliean throne ; (a) bound 
and led captive by Theseus (cf. the sacrifice to 
Poseidon mentioned hy Pherekydes), (6) being 
slain by him.® At first isolated, the killing of the 
Minotaur is associated on later black-figure and 
red-figure vases ■with other deeds of Theseus, a 
cycle which took shape at the beginning of the 
6th cent., when the Attic hero was exalted into a 
second Herakles. The Minotaur is drawn as a 
man ■with a bull’s head and tail ; his body is often 
spotted or brindled, and once sprinkled "with stars 
(in allusion to his name Asterios), once Avith eyes, 
like that of Argos.’® He is naked and unarmed, 
but sometimes clutches one or more stones. 
Theseus usually attacks him with a sword, but 
an interesting group of vase-paintings shows him 
dragging the dead monster out from a building 
Avith columns ; here wo may suspect the influence 
of stage-representations. Athene, Ariadne, and 
even Minos are sometimes present as spectators. 
Later designs treat the combat as a Avrestling- 
match, the finest example being a bronze relief 
from Pergamon noAv in tlio Berlin Museum.” In 
sculpture Ave have a metope of the Theseion at 
Athens, fragments of a group found on the Acro- 
polis (AA’here Pausanias saAv and described it), and 
fragments of two other groups in Rome, all repre- 
senting the combat.’® Campanian wall-paintings 

I DIod. T. 00 : cf. Evans, in JBSA. x. [1003-04] 61, Scripla 
Minoa, Oxford, 1009, p. 103. 

a D!od. i. Cl. 

3 Phllost. Vftfl Apollon. Iv. 84. 

4Tlio ilret Is Claudian, do Soxlo Consul. Hon. Atig. 034, 
written in a.d. 404. 

5 Lts Observations do plusieurs sinpulariU:, Paris, 1653, bt 
i. ch. vi. ; plan in T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Besearclies in 
Crete, Ixjnrion, 1SG5, il. 49. 

0 MSA Til. tlOOO-Ol] 18, Off. 7a (cf. 7b and 7c), 133, fig. 46. 

7 Plinv, HM X. 1C. 

8 Archiiol. Zeitung, ilil. [ISSIJ pl. 8, fig. 8. 

9 Pans. m. xvili. 11, 16. 

10 Probably a mistake on the part oj the vase-painter, who 
copied a stage-dress, tho edges of which are seen at wrists and 
anKles. The vase la in tlic British Mu.'eam (E 48), and is signed 
by Donris (see A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1., Cambridge, 1014, p. 491). 

II A. Bauraclster, DenkmCiler des llass. Altertums, Munich, 
18S4-S8, fig. 1875. 

13 a. Keinach, Riperioire do la slaluaire greeque et Tojnaine, 
Paris. 1897-1004, ii. C03. 


show Theseus standing over the dead Minotaur, 
Avhile the rescued boys and girls press round, and 
some mutilated marble groups seem to have repre- 
sented the same scene.’ 

Evans traces the origin of the Cretan t;^e to 
certain Egyptian cylinders found in the JJelta, 
Avhich influenced Cretan sealstones from about 
the Vlth dynasty onAAmrds. These in their turn 
borrowed types from early Babylonian cylinders.® 

3. The labyrinth in art. — On coins of ICnossos 
the labyrinth is represented by a pattern of 
increasing complexity, advancing from a simple 
fret-pattem, through a more or less elaborate 
SAvastika, to a developed maze.® On several vases 
of the 5th cent, the scene of Theseus’s combat with 
the Minotaur is indicated by a panel of mteanders 
and similar patterns, evidently a conventional 
representation of the supposed ground-plan.® The 
labyrinth, in fact, became assimilated to the mazes 
Avhich have been familiar in most parts of Europe 
from antiquity to the present day — a large subject 
which cannot be fully discussed here.® In Italy, 
where the maze had been knoAvn as the Game of 
Troy {Tntia inscribed upon a maze on an early 
Etruscan vase), the name ‘labyrinth’ took ite 
place, and the Minotaur is figured in the centre of 
several Roman mosaic mazes. Similar pavements 
were constructed in Christian churches ; they are 
especially common in the cathedrals of N. Franco 
— Chartres, Amiens, and others ; they were known 
as Domus Bedali or Chemin de Jerusalem, and to 
tread their Avindings Avas a recognized form of 
penance. It seems that the original use of the 
maze, wherever found, was to serve as the track of 
a ritual dance. Plutarch tells a story which Avas 
evidently intended to establish a connexion betAvecn 
Greek dances of this type and the Minotaur legend ; 
Theseus had landed at Delos on his voyage home, 
and Avith his companions danced a dance ‘ Avhich is 
still kept up by the Delians’ in imitation of the 
Avindings of the labyrinth.® 

4. Explanations of the myth. — (a) nationalistic. 
— According to Philoohorus,’ the Cretans said that 
the Minotaur was a general named Taurus whom 
Theseus defeated at an athletic meeting ; the tri- 
bute-children were kept prisoners in tho labyrinth 
and given as prizes to the victors ; or else he AVas 
a captain whom the Athenians beat in a sea-fight. 
A modem Avriter, E. Fabricius,® who assumed that 
the quarry near Gortyna Avas the labyrinth, ex- 
plained its narroAV entrances ns a device for the 
guarding of prisoners made to work in its galleries, 
and supposed that this gave rise to the story of the 
tribute-children. 

(6) The Minotaur as an old bull-god. — W. H. 
Roscher® equated Minota'ar=: Cretan bull = Minos. 
E. Bethe ’® has armed that Minos, son of the bull- 
Zeus and husband of Pasiphae, who bears a bull- 
son, was originally the bull-god himself. The story 
of Theseus and the Minotaur is a doublet of tho 
stories of Herakles vanquishing tho Cretan bull 
and Theseus capturing the bull of Marathon ; in 
each case the story is allegorical and represents 

1 Baumeistcr, fi(f. 1670 ; Bclnach, 11. 610. 

3 Seripta Minoa, i. 123 g., Mine Minoan Periods (In the pressX 

8 Mrit. Mus. Coin Catalogue, Crete, London, 1880, ph iv. fl. ; 
Cook, i. 470 ff. 

‘Illustrated bj P. AVolters, In SMA, 1907, p. USff., plates 
L-llI. 

8 For tho literature see J. O. Frazer, GB3, pt. 111., The Dying 
God, London, 1911, p. 703. ; and Cook, L 484-490. Evans found 
mnro-p.'vttems painted on wall-plaster at Knossos ; in Ms forth- 
coming A’tne ilinoan Periods ho denvos the lahjiinth-pattem 
In Crete, thronph tho simple key-pattern, from tho Egj-ptlan 
elgn for ‘ the palace in its court’ which was taken over into the 
Minoan try.stem of hieroglyphs. 

8 Pint. Thes. 21. Lncian, de Salt, 49, mentions tho ‘ labyrinth* 
In n list of Cretan dances. 

1 Quoted by Flat. Thes. 10. 

8 Uosoher, s.v, ' Labvrinthos.’ 

8 if her Selene tmd Vencandtes, Leipzig, 1890, p. 136 H. 

19 Rhein. Mus. liT. [1910] 214 IL 
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the overthrow of Cretan rule. Herakles, who 
goes to Crete to capture the hull, stands for the 
Dorian colonists ; Theseus, who overcomes the 


same hull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror.^ On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-born hull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; ‘ the Minotaur was 
the primitive '‘point de repbre” round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon.'* 


(c) TAe solar interpretation. — Pasiphae’s name 
connects her with the moon ; ^ her hull is often held 
to he the sun. Two recent writers have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Frazer maintains ‘that Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.® 
A. B. Cook, after showing that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a hull and that the 
labyrinth was ‘ an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull — the Mino- 
taur, in fact, was the Knossian Croivn Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt.^ 

{d) The suspicion of human sacrifice. — The Mino- 
taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. 'VV. Helbig “ saw in the story 
another version of Ejronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Zeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had offered human sacrifices to Blronos,® 
and the ‘ feast of raw flesh ’ ^ which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
Cretans, as part of the initiation to the service of 
Idaian Zens, was open to a similar suspicion ; in a 
recently discovered fragment of this play Pasiphae 
taunts lier husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge.® Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cretan mysteries in which the votaries tore 
■with their teeth a living buU in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagreus by the Titans.® But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion ; they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. Frazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a bull.*® 

Phccnicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze image of Kronos (=E1?), so contrived 
that •victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace beneath.** Kabbinic mriters describe 
Moloch’s image in similar terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf.*® Now Talos, the brazen 
coast-guard of Crete, who killed strangers by hug- 
ging them to his red-hot breast, was by some called 
Tauros (Apollod. i. ix. 26), and a gloss of Hesychjua 
makes him a by-form of the sun-god. A tradition 

1 Rhein. 3Iu3. bcr. 218, 225. 

s Pau3. III. rxvi. 1. 3 Op, eiC. p. 77. 

* Op. eit. L 490 ff. ; cf. Diod. i. 01. » Eoscher, U. 3011. 

s Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 56, and Eusebius, Preep. Eeanj. iv. 
ivi. (p. 150), both quoting from a lost work by Istros on 
CreLm sacrifices. 

" Eur. Cretes, fra^. 472 (Nauck). 

3 Berliner Klassikertcxte, Berlin, 1907, v. it 75. 

9 Firmicus llatcmus, de Errore prof. reL vl. 1 11. 

19 Op. eit. p. 74 f. 

u Diod. XT. 14 : schoh Plat. Rep. 337 A, and other passages 
collected by JI. Mayer, in Eoscher, 11. 150111. 

13 See references In Cook, L 723, note 1. 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
■with human sacrifices there ; * recent excavations 
have sjioivn that the Sardinians of the bronze a^e 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean templet* 
Suggestive as these combinations are, however, we 
have no real eiddence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan bull-god ;* at 
most they prove that the Greeks -were familifir with 
the rites of adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. . 


liirZBATnaE. — This ia Bufflciently cited throughout tho articlj. 

B. C. Bosanqdet. 

MIRACLES. — I. Introductory. — Miracles havs 
often been studied in vacuo — a method which does 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done BO. This is the point of ■view that will be 
taken in this article. Christ’s miracles suggest 
unusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and 
this points to the essence of miracle. We there- 
fore define miracle as an occasional evidence of 
direct divdne power in an action _ striking and 
unusual, yet by its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of God. Mere wonders, Dy_ whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thaumaturgic aspect and 
would not reveal character — e.g., spintnalistio 
marvels. Christ calls His miracles tpya, ‘ worlp,’ 
or (TTjgettt, ‘ signs.’ SijiiEta may be combined with 
^ripara, ‘wonders,’ in describmg ■what tho_ Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His oivn miracles 
are not called by Him ripara, though Ho calls them 
Swifieis, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs— the love of God. 

All threa words — ‘works,’ ‘signs,' ‘powers’— are used by 
Christ in describing His disciples' miracles, by the Eyangcllst^ 
and by friends anef cririca, Tho first two ore fovoured In tno 
Fourth Go3pb 1.4 In Acts and Epp. ripara and are 

combined with tTTjueta in speakin? of Christ s and the 
miraclee. In Rev 13^4 tho beast, in lOl* devils, in 19^ the hise 
prophet, work cf- 2 Th 29 and Mt Rev IjM 

<rnu.tiov ivra ovpavS, throws light on the sign expcctea ay tn» 
Pharisees (Jlk ^i, ilk 11)9). 

2 . Miracles in the lower culture. — Whether the 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certainly 
seem to suggest that ho does. But ho believes 
that the memcine-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events — e.g., to produce ram 
in time of drought, to allay storms, etc._ In so tar 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this action is 
really supposed to he contra naturam and thus 
corresponds to the popular view of *”^^® 
Hence it is not only a religions new^ of the uni- 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an c - 
ticity in the order of nature, aa 
It is elastic to tho magician, as it is elastic to tno 
divinity. This power of altering events is tne 
power of magic m which every savage Dohovea 
He himself may practise it to some extent oy 

means of fetishes obtained in various ways, but m 

that case the power is in the fetish. But m 
usually he attributes magical power to tno 

1 Hcsych. s.v. ToAws * o pXioe ) Zenobius, t.v. Saplonov yih t , 

Suidas, s.v. SopJawot yt'Atuf. j nf riei Lined, 

OBull. PaUtnol. Hal., 1009, pp. 169-177 - bulIdiniJ 

ixiii. [1915] 313-430. These] SoAoi mav bo the ^ 

■which Greek writers attributed to Daidalos ; see fseud 
d«Mira6. 100(2): Diod. iv. 29, y. 15. 

a G. Murray, Bise of Vie Greek Epic’, f , * pjy • 

thinks that Mmo^ periodic yisita “PJlV^hetiier the 

ceremony of sacrillce /(,. the king in ‘be 

tribute-children may not have died with, or for, tne m , 

cave of the bull-god. . > /tv lUD repSiel* 

« Cf. also Ti Oovpiaut pit 21*5), ri .vSofa (Lk 13"), «p 

^?It^' a fact that psychic gifts are oEca possessed by u. 

^^n%:irf.!fhr.Zpie An, London. 1911. t 24 Pt- 
Balder the Beaulifal. do. 1913, U. 305. 
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medicine-man, to traditional cnltnre-heroes,^ to 
the gods (‘-white’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those -who ^practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of thaumaturgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it -were a normal thing, it -would have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician -would not 
be regarded as he is by his fellows. For the savage 
magic is mysterious, and everything mysterious 
is more or less abnormal, magical, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturge miracle, as believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature — producing 
or stopping rain, sunshine, and wind ; curing sick- 
ness, exorcizing spirits and demons, and removing 
barrenness ; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing success at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injury, or death. Other powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead. Generally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
— the Melanesian mana, the Annamese tinh, the 
Siouan walcan, etc.“ It is that which ‘works to 
effect everything beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
is a miraculous power, a theoretical force by which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
Why magic should have come to be believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
mamcal power, is not clear, though various causes 
mi^t be suggested. One of these is the unex- 
plained phenomena of the x region — telepathy, 
hypnotism, cure by suggestion, dairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.* These exist among sav- 
ages, and would be regarded as magical, as to 
us they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Magic or 
thaumaturgic miracle belongs to a guite primitive 
stage of thought, but many of the actions attri- 
buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Buddlia, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions. — 
Miracles occur plentifully in religions at a higher 
level than those of savagery, and are freely ascribed 
to the great ethnic teadiers and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well ns a guarantee of miracle, as they are also 
in the case of Christian saints. 

As for the great religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported by 
their o-wn sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early -writings describing the 
origins of these religions. In the Gatlins, the 
earliest part of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
and no very high place is ascribed to Zoroaster.* 
Confucius -ivos largely indifferent to spiritual 
matters and avoided anything dealing -with the 
Biipematiiral. He is most unlikely to nave made 
any claim to miracles, and in fact he said ; 

‘To ecRTCh for what is mysterious, and practise marvellous 
tarts], in order to be mentioned with honour in future a^s 
this is what I do not do.* 6 

Lao-tse Avas opijosed to all mag^c, and Avas a 
man of humble mind. Buddha himself protested 

iSee Heroes A>n) Hero-Gods; O. Grey, Polprifsian Mpth- 
0 ? 0 f 7 !/, London, n.d. [1855], p. 11 f. ; R. H. C^rington, Tht 
Jlrianffifinr, Oxford, 1891, pp. 150, IM, 1C3. 

2 0odrington, pp. 118 f., 101; P. Giran, Magxt et rriun’on 
ennavnUSy Paris, 1012, pp. 21. 22, 167; E. S. Hartiand, Ritual 
and Relief t X»ondon, 1914, p, 26 

3 0. Stoll, Suggestion u .* w,.,. 

chologfe^, Leipzig, 1004 ; A ' ■ • ■ ‘ ■ i/ro6nr7»f- 

tttwr'n bei RafurvoU’emt ■ ■. . * . xe Mating 

of Religion^i lyjntlon, 

•* Cf. J. IL Moulton, Party Poroattrianiem, London, 3013, p. 
80. 

5 Ll KI, xrviil. L 20 (S25E xxvlil. (1685) S03f.); cf. O. O. 
Alexander, Cor\fucius (he Great Teacher^ Iiondon. 1800, p. 5^. 


against miracles, and, though he Icnew of miracuIou( 
acts, he was indifferent to them. Wlien a disciple 
gained an almsbowl hy a display of miracles, he 
caused it to be broken and forbade these.' Some 
sayings of his point to his dislilce of miracles : 

‘ There is no path through the air, a man is not a Sama^ by 
outward acta’ — ^perhaps a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. IVlicn an arhat flew through the air, Buddha 
is represented as rebuking him; ‘This w-ill not conduce cither 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted, hut rather to those who have not been converted 
remaining unconverted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted.’ He also said : ‘ I command my disciples 
not to work miradcs.’S 

Muhammad also knew of miracles, hut he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. The people 
demanded signs, but he disclaimed these, usually 
on the ground that they are powerless to convince. 
In earlier ages they had been regarded as lies or 
sorcery, not as divine acts. God’s revelation to 
the Prophet was the true miracle, and the Qur’fin 
contained it.* 

Nor did any one of the great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to divmity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their own ntterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes oven in the 
actual works which contain such disclaimers. How 
soon this process began it is difficult to say, yet 
probably no very long time was necessary for the 
growth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
however, as in similar instances in Christian hagio- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.* The miracles and supernatural events 
associated -with the lives of these men are either 
connected -with their conception and birth or acts 
alleged to have been performed by themselves 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
laoldng in lives contempora^, or nearly so, -where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraculous 
ori^ (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a 
•virgin-hirth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.* The moment of birth is hailed 
by a great variety of portents on eartli, in the slcy, 
or in the lower regions. Uneartlily lights are seen, 
mysterious music is heard. Prophecies of future 
greatness are made. The child himself speaks, 
lauglis, stan^, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the ehUd is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death. 
There ore also wonderful signs at ttie death of 
some ethnic teachers, especially at Buddha’s death.* 

For wonders nssociated with the birth of a bodfiisattca or 
with the Dalai LSinn in Tibet, sec SBli xl. 40 ; L. A. IVnddeli, 
The JSuddhism 0 } Tibet, London, 18D5, pp. E17, 215: nnd for 
those connected with future beings in Zoroastrian belief, SCB 
xlviLlOSf., lllf., 116 f. 

In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions arc extremely rare, t.e. miracles 
perfonned to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in him. 
Lao-tse is said to have raised the dead, and 
Buddha to have healed wounds ; hut these are 
occasional, and arc in a minority compared with 
the great number of thaumatnrgdc nct.s.’ Tlic.so 
largmy consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and arc often of a most 

— ; London, ISSO. p. 71. 

■ : ■ X. (ISSI] ph 1, p. C3f.): 

' ■ S','.: Bumouf, Jntrod. d i’hutoire 

■ p. 170. 

xvil. CO, ixvii. 10 f. (SBB 
-. ! . 10] 7, S5f., 10, 02, 100, ic^. 

lU). 

*C1. Bhvfl Davids, p. 13f. ; W. Muir, Li/e 0 / llahomet, 
London, 1878, pp. SOD, 690, 699. 

s SBL xl. [1891] SIS, xlvH. 11897] IS IT., ISSfT., xlx. HESS] 211. ; 
Lalitaeistara, tr. P. E. Foucaux, Paris, I&S4-92, parrim. Cf. 
J. A. SlacCuIlocli, 'Comp. Religion nnd the Historic Cltriat,’ In 
Jtetiiriun and the Modem B'crla, London, 1909, p. 220 fl. 

6 BBB xi. 11900] 44, etc. ; P.hvs Davids, p. 14. 

7 R. K. Douglas, Confueiantnn and U’aoitm, London, 187" 
p. 170 fl. ; SBB xvil. tl8S2] S3. 
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the overthrow of Cretan mle. Herakles, who 
goes to Crete to capture the hull, stands for the 
Dorian colonists ; Theseus, who overcomes the 
same bull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror.^ On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-bom hull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; ‘ the Minotaur was 
the primitive “point de repbre” round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon. 

(c) The, solar interpretation. — Pasiphae’s name 
connects her with the moon her bull is often held 
to he the sun. Two recent writers have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Prazer maintains ‘that Cnossus was 
the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.® 
A. B. Cook, after shoiving that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a hull and that the 
labyrinth was ‘ an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull — the Mino- 
taur, in fact, was the Knossian Crown Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt.^ 

(d) The suspicion of human sacrifice. — The Mino- 
taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. W. Helbig “ saw in the story 
another version of Kronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Zeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had offered human sacrifices to Kronos,® 
and the ‘ feast of raw flesh ’ ^ which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
Cretans, as part of the initiation to the service of 
Idaian Zeus, was open to a similar suspicion ; in a 
recently discovered fragment of this play Pasiphae 
taunts her husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge.® Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cretan mysteries in which the votaries tore 
with their teeth a living bull in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagreus by the Titans.® But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion ; they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. Frazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a bull.*® 

Phcenicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze imara of Kronos (= El?), so contrived 
that victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace beneath.** Rabbinic writers describe 
Moloch’s image in similar terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf.*® Now Talos, the brazen 
coast-guard of Crete, who killed strangers by hug- 
ging them to his red-hot breast, was by some called | 
Taitros ( Apollod. i. ix. 26), and a gloss of Hesychius 
makes him a by-form of the sun-god. A tradition 

I Rhein. Mus. Ixv. 21S, 225. 

* Paus. III. xxvi. 1. 3 Op. eiU p. 77. 

* Op. eit, L 490 ff. ; cf. Died. I. 61. ® Eoscher, ii. SOIL 

® Porphyry, da AM. ii 56, and Ensebins, Preep. Etang. iv. 
3vi. (p. 150), both quoting from a lost work by Istros on 
Cretin sacriflocs. 

■ Enr. Cretes, fra?. 472 (Nauck). 

3 Rerliner Ktassikerteste, Berlin, 1907, v. it 75. 

9 Firmicus M-atemus, de Bmre prof, ret vi. 1 ff. 

17 Op. fit. p. 74 f. 

II Died, xs, 14 : schol. Plat. Rep. 337 A, and other pasoaffea 
collected by II. Mayer, in Eoscher, il. ISOIU. 

13 See references in Cook, L 723, note 1- 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
with human sacrifices there ; * recent excavations 
have shown that the Sardinians of the bronze ar-a 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean temples.* 
Suggestive as these combinations are, however, wa 
have no real evidence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan bull-god ;• at 
most they prove that the Greeks were familiar with 
the rites of adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. . 


IiTmaATHRE. — ^This is sufflciently cited throughout the articli, 

B. C. Bosanquet. 

MIRACLES. — 1. Introductory. — Miracles hav# 
often been studied in vacuo — a method which does 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done so. This is the point of view that will be 
taken in this article. Christ’s miracles suggest 
unusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and 
this points to the essence of miracle. Wo there- 
fore define miracle as an occasional evidence of 
direct divine power in an action striking and 
unusual, yet by its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of Goa. Mere wonders, by whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thanmaturgic aspect and 
would not reveal character — e.g., spintnalistic 
marvels. Christ calls Hia miracles ‘worlw,’ 
or (rngeta, ‘signs.’ STjpeta may be combined with 
rtpa-ra, ‘wonders,’ in describmg what the^ Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His own miracles 
are not called by Him rtpara, though He calls theni 
Swipieii, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs — the love of God. 

AU three words— ‘works,’ ‘signs,’ ‘powers’-sre used by 
Christ in describing His disciples’ miracles, by the Eyangelists, 
and by friends and critics. The first two are favoured in the 
Fourth Gospel.* In Acte and Epp. ripara and 
combined with oTyjaeitt in speakinr of Christ’s and the 
miracles. In Eev 1314 the beast, m lfll‘ devils Jn lO-® the W*® 
prophet, work apptXa.'. cf. 2 Th 2® and Mt 72lt.® 
crnueTov ty tS oipaya, throws light on the Sign expected by tas 
Pharisees (ilk ^l. Ilk 111®). 

2 . Miracles in the lower culture. — 'Whether tho 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certamly 
seem to snggest that ho does. But ho behoves 
that the memcme-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events — e.g,, to produce ram 
in time of drought, to allay storms, etc._ In so lar 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this i*i**®J *" 
really supposed to he contra naturatn and tnu 
corresponds to the popular view of 
Hence it is not only a religious view_ of tho uni- 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an p ^ 
ticity in the order of nature, op 
It is elastic to the magician, as it is elastic po tno 
divinity. This power of altering events is tne 
power of magic m which every savage heliere^ 
He himself may practise it to some -J 

means of fetishes obtained in various “ 

that case the power is in the fetish. But ui 
usually he attributes magical power to tno 

1 Hcsych. t.v. ToASr A ^ ; Zenobius, t.v. 2<ipIoViof ! 
Saidas, s.v. Sopldviot ytAuv. . /Aneei, 

3 Bull. Palelnol. Ital., 1909, pp. 159-177 > 
ixiii. n0161 313-430. These) floAoi may bo “ ^ 

which Greek writers attributed topaidalos; see l»ca 

iwa.. 


15. 


ds Miroo. luo 1911 n. IMfl 

3 G. Murray, Rise of the Greek EpicS, Oxforf, WH. P 

thinks that Minos’ periodic visits whether tbs 

ceremony of Eacriflea “id ‘■ejuvcrwtlon, an 
tribute-children may not have died with, or for, the mn, 

(Ht 211*), ri .'vJafa (Lk 15**), 

a fact that psvchln gifts are oftea possessed by nP- 

attractive and bad people. , 224 pt. vii., 

a GIP, pt. i.. The Magic Art. l£ndon, I 9 li, >• 

Balder the Reaxtiiful. do, 1913, iJ- 30a, 
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medicine-man, to traditional culture-heroes,* to 
the gods (‘white’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those who ^practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of tliaumaturgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it were a normal thing, it would have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician would not 
be regarded as he is by his fellows. For the savage 
magic is mysterious, and everything mysterious 
is more or less abnormal, ma^cal, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturge miracle, as believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature — producing 
or stopping rain, sunshine, and wind ; curing sick- 
ness, exorcizing rairits and demons, and removing 
barrenness ; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing success at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injury, or death. Other powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead, fienerally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
— the Melanesian mana, the Annameso ttnh, the 
Siouan wakan, etc.^ It is that which ‘worte to 
effect everything beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
is a miraculous power, a theoretical force by which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
Why magic should have come to be believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
magical power, is not clear, though various causes 
mifpit be suggested. One of these is the unex- 
plamed phenomena of the x region — ^telepathy, 
hypnotism, cure by suggestion, clairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.* These exist among sav- 
ages, and would be regarded as magical, as to 
us they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Magic or 
tliaumaturgic miracle belongs to a quite primitive 
stage of thought, but many of the actions attri- 
buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Buddlia, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions, — 
Miracles occur plentifully in religions at a higher 
level than those of savagery, and are freely ascribed 
to the great ethnic teacners and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well as a guarantee of miracle, as they ore also 
in the case of Gliristian saints. 

As for the great religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported by 
their own sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early writings describing the 
origins of these religions. In the GdtJtds, the 
earliest part of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
and no very high place is ascribed to Zoroaster.'* 
Confucius was largely indifferent to spiritual 
matters and avoided anything dealing -with the 
supernatural. He is most unlikely to have made 
any claim to miracles, and in fact he said : 

‘To March for vfhat Is mysterious, and practise marvellous 
tarts], In order to be mentioned with honour in future ages : — 
this is wbat I do not do.’ ° 

Lao-tse was ojiposed to all magic, and was a 
man of humble inmd. Buddha himself protested 

iSee Hintoits Asn IlKno-aoDa; G. Grey, Poli/ntsian Msifh- 
olorty, Ix)ndon, n.d. [1855], p. Hf. ; R. H. Codrinrton, The 
Ilelanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 160, 1C3, 16S. 

= Codrintpon, pp. 118 f,, 101; 1*. Giran, Magie et reliirion 
ennamdn, Paris, 1012, pp. 21, 22, 167; E. S. Uarttand, /lifuaf 
ond Belief, London, 1914, p. COff. 

3 0. Stoll, Suggeation und Ilppnotismvs in der VOlkerpsy- 
ehDloffie\ Leiprig, 1904 ; A. E.wtian, Ueber psjrchisehc Beobacht- 
vngen bei Xalurrmem, Lciptic, 1890 ; A. Lane, The ilakinri 
lAmdon, 1900. '' 

^ Cf.'j. n. Moulton, Barli' Zoroastrianim, London, 1013, p. 

‘ Lf Kl, xsp-iil. L 20 (SEE xxviii. 118S5] 3031.); cf. G. G. 
Alexander, Confucius the Great Teacher, London. 1890, p. 290. ' 


against miracles, and, though he Imew of miraoulouf 
acts, ho was indifferent to them. When a disciple 
gained an almsbowl by a display of miracles. Tie 
caused it to be broken and forbade these.* Some 
sayings of his point to his dislike of miracles : 

' There is no path through tho air, a man is not a Sama^o by 
outward acts'— perhops a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. When an arhat flew through the air, Buddha 
is represented as rebuking him; ‘This wiii not conduce either 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of tho 
converted, but rather to those who have not been converted 
remaining unconverted, and to tho turning back of thoso who 
hove been converted.' Ho also said : * I command my disciples 
not to work mirades.’* 

Muhammad also knew of miracles, but he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. Tho people 
demanded sims, but he disclaimed these, usually 
on the ground that they are powerless to contdnee. 
In earlier ages they had been remrded as lies or 
sorcery, not as divine acts. God's revelation to 
the Prophet was the true miracle, and the Qur’an 
contained it.* 

Nor did any one of the great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to di'vmity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their o-wn utterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes even in the 
actual works which contain such disclaimers. How 
soon this process began it is difficult to say, yet 
probably no very long 'time was necessary for the 
growth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
however, as in similar instances in Christian hagio- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.* The miracles and supernatural events 
associated with the lives of these men are either 
connected with their conception and birth or acts 
alleged to have been performed by themselves 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
lacking in lives contempora^, or nearly so, where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraculous 
origin (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a 
virgin-birth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.' The moment of birth is hailed 
by a great variety of portents on earth, in the sky, 
or in the lower regions. Unearthly lights are seen, 
mysterious music is heard. Propnecies of future 
greatness are made. The cliild himself speaks, 
laughs, stands, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the child is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death. 
There are also wonderful signs at the death of 
some ethnic teachers, especially at Buddha’s death.' 

For wonders associated with the birth of a bodhisattca or 
with the D.alai Limn in Tibet, see SBB xi. 40 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 247, 249; and for 
those connected with future beings lu Zoroastrian belief, SBE 
xlvillOSL, lllf., 116 f. 

In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions are extremely rare, t.c. miracles 
performed to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in Iiim. 
Lao-tse is said to have raised the dead, and 
Buddha to have healed wounds ; but these are 
occasional, and are in a minority compared with 
the great number of thaumaturgic acts.* These 
largely consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and are often of a most 

1 T. W. Ehj’s Davids, Buddhism, London, ISSO, p. 71. 

^ Dhammapada, xviii. 254 (SBE x. (ISSl] pt. 1, p. C3f.); 
ChuUaragga (SBE xx. [1885] 81) ; E. Burnouf, Introd. d I'histoire 
dtt bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, p. 170. 

5 See Qur’an, v. no, vi. 34, i. 21 f.. xvii. CO, ixvii. lOf. (SBE 
■vi. [1900] 113, 119, 105, 233, il. [1900] 7, 35 f., 40, 92, 100, 100. 

4 Of. Rhys Davids, p. 13 f.; W. Muir, lAfe of Slahomet, 
London, 1878, pp, SC9, 690, 599. 

0 SBi: xl. [1891] 313. xlvii. [1S97] 1817., ISS IT., xii. fISSSJ 217. ; 
Laiitavistara, tr. p. E. Foueaux, Baris, 18S4-92, passim. Cl. 
3. A. MacCulloch, • Comp. Religion and tho Historic CJjriat,' in 
Religion and the Modem World, London, 1909, p, 130 ff, 

6 SBE xi. [1900] 44, etc. ; Rhys Davids, p. 14. 

7 R, K. Douglas, Confucianism and 2'aoism, I/jndon, 1877, 
p. 179 H. ; SBE xvii. [1882) 63. 
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grotesque and obviously improbable kind. Buddha 
made floods recede, or passed miraculously from 
one side of the river to another. Levitation, fly- 
ing through the air, and ascent to heaven are 
frequent miracles, or, as in the case of Buddha, 
treading on water, entering earth as if it were 
water, and passing through a wall.^ Understand- 
ing or influencing the thoughts of others d distance, 
change of form, and invisibility occur. Frequently 
the miracle- worker saves himself from accident or 
death. 

Some of these miracles are simply repetitions 
of the magical acts attributed to medicine-men. 
They are traditional stock incidents easily fitted 
on to the life of any person. Others are sheer 
inventions. Others may be exaggerations of 
actual events, perhaps in some cases of real super- 
normal powers possessed by this or that teacher, 
or of great shrewdness or spiritual insight. But 
they are generally of a most unlikely character, 
and have seldom a beneficent purpose, nor is there 
any historic evidence for them, even if they were 
of such a kind as would require it. 

In most of these religions miracles are commonly 
attributed to saints, sages, and ascetics. They 
bear a similar character in widely distant regions 
and under diflferent creeds, and often run on 
parallel lines. Here again these miracles bear 
a curious likeness to many which are ascribed to 
Christian saints. Taoist, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan aU believe in the possi- 
bility of the miraculous in the case of gifted 
persons. In Taoism those who through asceticism 
and saintliness ‘rise to the Tao’ become like gods 
and are superior to the laws of nature.* In Bud- 
dhism the cause is profound meditation. By this 
the arhat gains transcendent faculties — the five 
abhijMs (‘magical powers’) and iddhi, saintship, 
but also the power of working miracles.* Holy 
men in Islam possess similar powers as a result of 
their faith, piety, and self-denial. They are also 
helped to them by the jinn and by knowledge of 
the divine name.* The range of these wonders in 
the different religions is very wide. It includes 
a great variety of powers over nature — the produc- 
tion or cessation of storms or sunshine, causing the 
sun to stand still, drinking up rivers, superiority 
to fire or water (e.g., not being wet in heavy 
showers, or walking or passing through water) ; 
superiority to the limitations of matter and space 
(a common Buddhist attribute), the power of 
invisibility, change of form or of sex, invulner- 
ability, levitation and swift passage through space, 
penetrating walls, mountains, earth, lengthening 
beams of wood, opening doors without keys, swift 
transference from one place to another. Again, 
light is made to stream from the fingers or bands, 
or miraculous supplies of food are provided. 
Inanimate objects are made to act as if alive. 
Supernormal knowledge of distant events or of 
men’s thoughts is asserted. The power of exor- 
cizing and dispelling demons commonly occurs. 
Less rarely the cure of disease and the removal of 
barrenness and even the raising of the dead are 
found.* One method of curing disease used by 

1 SBE xi. 21, xvii. 104, six. 222, 240. 231 ; P. Bigandefc, The 
Lift or Ltrjtnd of Gaudama, Rangoon, 1860, i. 218. 

^ J. J. id. da Qroot, Religion in China, New York, 1012, 
p. 182 f. 

^SBE joti. [1884] Iff., 3d. 40, 207 f., 214; Kh}-3 Davids, 
p. 174 f. ; art. Maoic (Buddhist), § i. These powers sometimes 
result from religious exaltation in a previous life, 

■* E. W. Bane, The Jlodem Egyptians, lA)ndon, 1838, if. 45, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, do. 1S33, p. 49 ; PR i. 218. 

4 For these miracles see Douglas, p. 223 and passim ; de 
Groot, pp. 84 f., 152, ISO, 271 ; SASxlvJi. 72, 103 f., lllf., 115 f., 
xxL 421 f., 426, 428 f., xrii. S, 76. 270, xiv. nSS2] 309, adx. 200, 
XX. S. 394, SOO, xxl. 203 ; PR i. 7, SO, 191 ; B. O. Temple, ‘The 
Folklore in the Legends of the PanJab,’ PL x. [1899] 398 ff.; 
M. Monicr-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, pp. 247, 268. 


Muhammadan wonder-workers is to pass the hand 
over the part affected — perhaps a species of 
mesmerism/ As to these miracles as a whole, 
there is no evidence that they ever occurred, ana 
as Burton says of the incredible miracles of Islam' 
collateral or contemporary evidence is never sought 
for.* The question of supernormal powers wilf be 
discussed later. 

Occasionally, especially in Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Islam, miracles are wrought by relics or at the 
graves of saints. As far as Buddhism is concemod, 
these are of a very dazzling kind. In Islam they 
are mainly, though not wholly, worlts of heaUng 
or the removal of barrenness.* In the case of the 
latter the spirit of the dead saint begets the child 
— a form of primitive belief (see Fairy, § o. vol. 
v.p. 687)._ 

Such miracles are occasionally said to causa 
belief. Those to be wrought in future ages on 
behalf of Zoroastrianism will make all mankind 
believe in the good religion {e.g., causing the sun 
to stand still). Those wrought by Buddhists also 
cause conversion, especially incredible marvels in 
the world of nature.^ 

4 . Classical miracles. — This group, as it in- 
cludes so largely miracles of healing, may be con- 
sidered by itself. These were mainly the result of 
divine rather than human agency and they cluster 
around the practice of incubation (o.v.), or ‘ temple- 
sleep.’ The patient, after ritual and sacrifice, 
slept in the temple ; in the course of his sleep ho 
dreamed that the god touched and healed, or 
opened his body and cured him (? an operation 
under hypnotic influences), or indicated a remedy 
either directly or by symbolic means. The actual 
healing was speedy or more gradual, and in some 
instances — e.g., that of Aristides in his Sacred 
Orations — it was prolonged over many years, yet 
the god was always supposed to intervene. Tlie 
steles recording miraculous cures found at Epi- 
dauros are obviously fictitious— a kind of adver- 
tisement of the shrine.* There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that cures of a more or less 
miraculous aspect did take place— the result of 
faith-healing or of a strong mental suggestion, 
aided by all the adjuncts of the place (the ritual, 
the dream, the medicaments).* It is nob impossible 
that in sleep the subconscious self niay cause 
dreams about diseases, of the early indications of 
which it has become aware, or might even sugpst 
a cure. The dream-cures may have been based on 
phenomena of this kind. The hero-god mainly 
concerned was Asklepios, who was thought qnco 
to have been a human healer and to have raised 
the dead, while wonderful events — e.g., brilliant 
light — were associated with his birth.* _ 

Healing miracles were also wrought by images 
of gods, heroes, or famous persons. Other miracles 
were wrought by such images — they moved, wept, 
spoke, and gave advice — and there are numerous 
parallels to this in all religions, even in Chi^ti- 
anity.® Jlythology and popular belief also ascnocd 

1 B. Burton, History of Sindh, I/mdon, 1851, p. 229. 

s S^'BoaljRomantie Legend of Sd!.-ya-Bt^a,^ndon,lSli^ 
pp. 02, 011 SBE xxxvi. [1894] 174 f. ; S. I. CaRla. Rj*eMtM 
Semitie Religion To-day, London, 1902, pp. 7511., 1150., nil ., 
lAnc, il. 64 ; Temple, loe. cit. ; PR L 184 1. 

* SBE V. [1880] 231 f., xxL 421, 420, 423- 

«Fo? incubation see E. Thramcr, In 
lGS8f. ; P. Kawadlas, TJ> itpbr roO Athen , 

M. Hamilton, Incubation, London, 1900; artt Heaitti 
Gods or Hbalixo (Greek), I.vcdbatios. . sm. ed. 

7 Pliny, HR xxvi. 8; Julian, c. Chntlianot, p. wu, 

K. J. Neumann, Mpdz, IfSd- , , . pi,,tarch. ArafJS, 

a Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes f ' Tn Krc.uer- 

32 ; Ludan, Beorum Cone. 12, Philops. 18 f., B J- ^ jy , . 



114 f., Iv. 1320 f. : cf. ERE vL 553 <>, 
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great -wonders -to relics of gods or heroes. Some of 
these -were multiplied exactly as medimval relics. 
They -were miraculously found, and various places 
disputed their possession.^ Healing also took 
place at tombs of heroes. Less common are 
miracles by human -wonder-^vorkers. Tacitus 
spealcs of Vespasian curing blindness and lame- 
ness,^ and the factitious life of Apollonius of Tyana 
by PhilostratuB contains miracles at his birth and 
death, healings, and exorcizing of demons. He 
may have bad supernormal healing gifts, but some 
of the stories are modelled on tb^e NT miracles. 
Others are told by none but PhUostratus.* The 
emissaries of the impostor Alexander of Abono- 
teichos {q.v.), accordmg to Lucian’s life of him, 
credited him -with healing and -with raising the dead. 

5. On the -whole the miracles of ethnic religions 
do not possess an air of truth. They are incidents 
ascribed to this or that person, some of -whose 
doings, on account of his CTeater insight or sldll, 
may have seemed miraculous. Some, however, 
may be supernormal phenomena. As to the cases 
of healing, they are seldom asserted of individual 
teachers, but rather in connexion -with shrines and 
relics. Suggestion or hypnotism may explain such 
as are genuine. Whether any influx of life or healing 
power from another sphere was also present is a 
question which must always be an open one (see § 12). 

6, Miracles in the OT. — Eoughly speaking, the 

miracles of the OT fall into two groups, those con- 
nected with Moses and Joshua, and those connected 
with Elij ah and Elisha. The documents describing 
these are of a date far removed from the evenfS 
described, and their evidential value is thus small. 
Some of the miraculous events are doublets of each 
other, and in those of Elijah and Elisha a kind 
of artificial parallelism is to be observed. The 
narratives are in some cases composite, and a more 
or less non-miraculous substratum may be traced. 
Many of the miracles have a strong thaumaturgic 
aspect, and they suggest that, as in the case of 
ethnic religious teachers and the Christian saints, 
it was not enough that the outstanding character, 
insight, and leadership of Moses or Elijah should 
be recorded, but miracles should also he ascribed 
to them. While, in the case of Elijah and Elisha, 
it is not impossible that they had some gift of 
healing — which might then be the point d’appui 
of the miraculous legend attached to their history 
— it is remarkable that in the case of the greater 
prophets, save once -with Isaiah (2 K 20’'-), there 
is no thaumaturgic element. The_ idea of God 
which the miracle stories reflect is not of the 
loftiest kind, but rather that of men at a lower 
spiritual level. The spirit animating some of the 
miracles resembles that which animates barbarous 
men. There is aggressiveness, rutldessness in 
dealing with human life where men do not know 
or worship God, and intolerance. Pew of the 
miracles have that beneficent aspect which we 
find in the majority of the NT miracles. Again, 
there is a certain materialism in the method of 
describing the miracles— e.y., in the idea of speak- 
ing face to face with God. Some of the miracles 
are magical, and are alleged to have been copied 
by pagan magicians (Ex gip Others seem 

to reflect the traditional beliefs of the Semites — 
r.jr., that of God’s manifestation in fire-^r are 
traditional stories rather than true histories. 
Some, no doubt, have a symbolic value, as when 
a record of spiritual revelation is told in material 
terms (the burning bush, the revelation to Elijah — 

1 PauB. V. IS. 7 ; SN xxvtU. 4 ; Herod, 1. 07 f. ; Plutarch, de 
Gmio Socr, 4f., ThescMs, 86; P. Decharme, Zlytholonie de la 
icTo. - s02 f.; L. F. A. Maurj’, UisU des 
f • -..■■■■ ' do. 1S57-69, U. 62. 

. -'esp, 7. 

5 In Honour of ApoH. of Tj/ana, cd. J. S. PMIHmore, Oxford, 
1912, pp. Ixrd, Ixrx, text lil. SS, 39, Iv. 45, Till. 6. 


the latter a reminder that miracles as outward 
phenomena parallel to thunder, fire, etc., are a 
lower kind of testimony to God). Some of -the 
miracles — e.g., the ten plagues — are regarded as 
direct di-vine interpositions. It is possible, doubt- 
less, to suppose that God made use of existing 
phenomena to effect His purposes. It is equally 
possible that phenomena coincidental with a crisis 
in the nation’s history may have been regarded 
as direct Providential interpositions. Especially 
would this be the case if prayer for deliverance 
had preceded them. Such answers to prayer must 
not be ruled out, and all such answers have a 
miraculous aspect. They show the simeriority of 
spirit to matter (see below, § i6). This is also 
true of the event on Carmel, when Jahweh’s 
superiority to Baal was clearly seen in answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. There was some divine interven- 
tion, even if that is explained thaumaturgically or 
associated with rather ruthless methods. Again, 
we need not doubt that God led His people ‘ -aith 
a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, . . . 
and with signs, and -with wonders’ (Dt 26®). We 
need not doubt that in the movements of history 
He does ‘ make a way to His indignation ’ (Ps 78”) 
against the unrighteous. But whether the lead- 
ing and interpositions were in the manner depicted 
is open to question. A strong belief in divine 
deliverance might easily lead to the formation of 
legendary accounts of it. The real miracle in the 
OT is the growth of the idea of God, the strong 
sense of the divine presence in the world, divine 
guidance in the affairs of the universe and of men. 
The real religion of the OT lies elsewhere than in 
the accounts of separate miracles. It is found in 
the growth of a spiritual religion, in such docu- 
ments as that which tells of creation, in the records 
of spiritual experience and aspiration, in the 
phenomenon of prophetism. 

7. The miracles of Christ. — (a) When the docu- 
ments composing the Gospels are examined, it is 
found that even in the earliest there is no non- 
miraculous substratum ; all alike contain miracles. 
By every one Christ’s teaching is admitted to be 
marvellous, yet authentic. This raises a presump- 
tion that the marvellous deeds are also authentic. 
The date of the documents is sufficiently near to 
the events recorded to admit of authenticity, and 
the evidence is as good as anything short of signed 
scientific evidence is likely to be. The -writers 
were men who knew themselves to be -witnesses, 
and had regard for truth. 

(6) Christ ascribes His miraculous power to God, 
as He does His teaching (Jn 14'°). There is a real 
divine work being done (Lk 11°°, hlk 5’°, Lk 8®°; 
cf. Jn 9° ll*--*"- 14'°). So also the -witnesses of 

the miracles regard them (Mk 2'°, Mt 9® 15°', Lk 
7'® 9“ 18“). Yet power is inherent in Christ, as 
the method of the miracles shows, or the definite 
‘I-will’(JIk 1*'). Here also the people recognize 
this inherent power (Mk 7°'). All power is dele- 
gated from Godj as Christ taught. Hence the 
power to work miracles is not necessarily confined 
to Christ (Mt 12°'), though He has that power in a 
supreme degree. _ 

(c) Christ as sinless is a moral miracle -without 
a priori likelihood, therefore there need Ixj no a 
priori objection to His miracles, which generally 
tend to rectify an unnatural, disordered state in 
the world. Unlike Buddha, Christ had not to 
grope His way to perfection— an instructive con- 
trast. The sinless Christ was in unison -with the 
forces of the divine will. Hence power to cure 
disease flowed from Him who was untouched by 
disease.' So, also, in whatever way He was divine 

1 CI. D. W. Forrest, The Christ of Hittorj; and 0 / Experience, 
Edinburgh, 1S97, pp. 117 f., 157 ; A. Morris Stewart, The Croten 
of Science, London, 1902, pp, 74, BO. 
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Ho Tras certainly more than man. His powers 
wonld thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and might therefore be miraculous. 

{(1) Christ’s miracles are in harmony -with His 
personality and teaching. There is an air of 
naturalness and ease about the miracles nob found 
elsewhere. He never doubts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, showing that it was not similar 
to theirs. He casts out demons with a word, or A 
distance, and no mere faith-healing or ma^cal 
exorcism accounts for these cures. Yet there is an 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 
great ethnic teachers, why should they not have 
been a.scribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
possibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous legend to grow. But all 
the facts must be faced. Ine greater part of the 
Gospels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
deceive. No miracles are recorded of John the 
Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains miracles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connected 
with the miracles, indeed springs out of them.* If 
Christ ivroughb miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would be a tendency in a biographer 
to e.xaggerate the miraculous. But, agam, the 
miracles as a whole are very different from those 
ascribed to ethnic teachers, as may be seen by 
comparison. We have evei-y reason to believe that 
Christ wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given miracle cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping with 
Christ’s personality, and vice versa, ana the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
(Jn 3**), and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great inmortance. 

(f ) Comparing Christ with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to work miracles, and disliked them, while Christ 
made such a claim. If He refused to work a sign 
from heaven (INIk 8**), this is really a proof of His 
power to work signs of a kind,** bub not of the kind 
so liberally allowed to ethnic teachers. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egotistical like 
Buddha’s or even those of Cliristian saints ; their 
setting is different from those of the ethnic 
religions ; they are harmonious with the character 
of the worker ; they have invariably a moral and 
spiritual quality not found elsewhere. 

(ff) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
But was this the primary purpose of Christ’s 
miracles! Were they mere credentials of His 
mission? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faith of the 
person concerned (hik 3*, Lk 7**, Jn 5-*-)> as it did 
m the case of demoniacs. Crowds of people wore 
doubtless influenced by the miracles, especially by 
their unique cliaracter, for they produced fear or 
amazement even if that was followed by praise to 
God (Lk 7*®, Mt 15’*). The result was that crowds 
of people flocked to Christ and forced on Him 
a popiilarity which He disliked and from which 
Ho sometimes withdrew (Mk 1“, Lk 5*’'*). One 
whose credentials Avere miracles rvonld have acted 
othenvise. The multitude connected the miracles 
AAith Christ’s Jlessiahship (Jit Jn IG'**") — a 
belief which He did not at first encourage (cf. Lk 
4**, Mk 1^ S”*-). When John sends to knoAV if He 
is Messiah, He points to His works of mercy (Mt 
* Cf. r. Godet, LfctuffS in Defence of the Christian Faith^^ 
Edinburgh, 1S05, p. 114 h ; A. B. Bruce, The iliraculoxts Ele- 
tn^f m the do. ISSG, p. lO^J. 

3 Pace P. W. Schmicdcl, EBit col. ISSl ; cf. J. R. Seelsy, Ee<e 
Hemo*, London, I*rcface, p. viiL 


11-®^).; the stress is on these, rather than oa 
Messiahship. Miracles are not Avrought to cans? 
belief in it; miracles are works of mercy, and 
their merciful rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual 
mission rather than proofs of it. Disbelief in the 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy and love displayed, rather than the miracn- 
lous bower, are spumed (cf. Mk 3’*'- 5*’ 6°, Mt 
ll’*'**^, Lk 10*’'*®). Mere popularity was distasteful, 
and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk 519 is explainable because Christ iru 
unknown in G.atlara and was leaving it. AVhat the man was to 
tell of was the divine mercy. 

True, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
But, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is nob the faith of a ficlde crotvd, but the faitli 
of the individual. Such an individual or those who 
intervened for him would already have frith, and 
that faith would be augmented (Jn 4“, Lie IV*’®). 
Yet even here it is an existing conlidenco that 
is rewarded rather than a divine mission that is 
proved. 


Ohrist docs not appear to rank His ‘ works ' very high, as the 
phrasing of Jn shows. Works ore of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn lOtJor. ; cf. IfWr.). Christ't 
personality and His words are witnesses far more than Ilis 
works (Jn C^sf. ; cf. 8M). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work a sign to sceptics ; of. also Jn 20^. 

The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression Avhicli His personality had made on 
them. Later the effect of His miracles — those only 
of the non-healing group — on them is sometimes 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn 2**, the 
disciples must already have believed. In other 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (Mk 4** 6®* ; cf. Mt 14”). 
The miracles, however, were not wrought prim- 
arily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to 
confirm existing confidence. Even the lesson of 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can 
do (Mt 21®®). The true attitude is seen in Jn 21j, 
when recognition folloivs the miracle. The act is 
consonant with a personality already knoivn and 
loved. The cumulative efl’ect of miracles Avas no 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and wo 
remember that the great miracle of tlie Kesiurcc- 
tion Avas Avhat finaUy convinced the disciples of 
Christ’s true nature.* Still, on the Avhole, the 
miracles Avere not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine rai.wion, 
and had their value, but it Avas rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they Avero 
signs (vn/iera) of a divine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement Avas at the authority, 
ease, and naturalness of Christ’s method,. seen also 
in His teaching (Mk !“• ; cf. Mt Signs tiro 

part of a revelation Avhich confirms ifrelf, for, Aviicn 
as thauniaturgio displays they are souglit,® refusal 
folloAvs, or a symbolic ansAver, or some piece ot 
spiritual teaching.® 

There is no real contradiction In Jn H*®'. 
works arc a witness to divine love (3® T®’ 0®® 10®'®^. 
mere proof ot it, but because they are done out of love, nen 
who do not see such love are si^^tually Wind, and W tMi 
degree in sin (cf. 3It 11®®, Jlk 10®®). In ‘he miracle on the 
paralytic, which is said to witness to divine aa‘h®rl‘j, Chriw • 
authority had been derided, and proof was ,",tA 

In the case of the raising ot Lazarus, this is done that 
(disciples and bystanders) may behevo Api 

bvst-anders did believe; others did not. Yet ^I?l‘ha 
ing faith is the condition ot this miracle (cf. v.-'^ rvitn v. > 


1 Even by the apostles miracles are seldom nttwl « 
having an evidential character. Cf. /V. T. Lyttleton, T 
0 / Jliractes in Ittli'jion, London, ISM, p. o3f. , 

® Lk 1C®>, ilk 8”. Such a sign from heaven u s'eu 


Rev 121- 3. 

s Mk 8Ut. Mt 12®* ic*® ; cf. 


Jn C?®. Lk 11*- ®®- 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its author that 
miracles cause belief is at work (2ii 03 11^), In this miracle 
belief of a specific kind — in Christ’s power over death — is be 
taught to those who believed iu Him already* 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power worldng with the person’s faith. There is 
thus more than subjective faithdiealing, for with 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,’ obvious enough 
where the faith of the person healed is not in 
question. 'NVhere there was no faith, but con-sci- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk 6“). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did ’,heal ‘ a few ’ who believed. A writer who 
recorded tliis was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His Avords show (Mk 9®- ^ 11“'- ; cf. 
Mt 14=1). 

Tho miracle in Mk Bisk. ehowB in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made effective by the patient’s faith. 
In MtOMB tho woman thought that by merely touching Ilis 
mwTnent healing would follow (cf. Mk 3'0 6^, Mt 14^, Lk CIO). 
Christ was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He was aware of the 
woman’s touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce tho miracle to magic. 

(4) Possession . — Not all but only certain lands 
of sickness ivere regarded by the Jews scientifically 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Mark 
connect bodily disease Avith possession (fi'"'-) ; Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9” 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke (S^) makes it a 
case of possession, MatthcAv (17^') of epilepsy ((reXrjvt- 
d^erat, ‘ epileptic ’), though later the demon is said 
to be cast out. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (of. Mt 4-^), as also was lunacy (Mk 5''- ; 
cf. Jn 10-°), or any apparent eccentricity.' The 
recorded cases are eight in number, Avith a few 
general instances. Whatever be the explanation 
of possessioHj the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it Avas thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent,- and sometimes A 
distance. His method Avas not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted.’ Both tho manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (Mt 17"'’, Mk 11”). Serious 
cases are healed by a word, and the superlative 
nature of the cure is recognized even by hostile 
Avdtnesses (hik 3” ; cf. 6'®).^ It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality : here Avas the ‘ finger’ or the ‘ spirit’ 
of God (Lk 11”, Mt 12”). 

Possession by a demon is a world-Avide saA’age 
explanation of sickness, and, ns a survival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, Avhere the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
OTeech in a voice diflerent from that of the patient. 
But Avos the disease more than epUepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clonnisnie, or such a psycho-pathological 
state as that of alternating personality, * temporary 
control of the organism by a Avidely divergent frag- 
ment of the personality, self-suggested in some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the personality’!’ In such cases tho person 
may believe himself possessed by the devil, or he 
may speak in another A’oice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic Avriting.’ As to 
epilepsy, 

1 Mtllis, Jn 7I9B lo:» ; cl. Mk snt 

3 This is implied in Mk Bin ; cf. D3*i and 1G3. Cf. Bmcc, p. 101. 
W. Bousset, Jes\is, Eng. tr., London, 1900, p. BO, regnros the 
cures ns temporary, appealing curiously to Jtt 1243^., 

3 As by J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the MT, London, 1911, 
p. S7. I’or the Jewish metliod tee Josephus, Ant. viii. ii. B. 

< Cf. Mk l3ir., Mt 813 ps3, Lk 433, Jn list 

8 F. AV. H. Xlyers, Human Personality, London, 1903, 1. 209 ; 
cf. B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, New York, 1910, p. 
28,3 f. ; B. Sidis and S. P. Goodhart, Multiple Perionalily, New 
York, 1005. 

3 Cf. long. Making of Religion'^, p. 139 f, ; O. Lodge, The 
Svrrieal qf Han, London, 1009, p. Ill, and patsiin; Myers, 
patsim. 


* No demon could by possibility produce more fearful result* 
by entering into a man than I have often seen resulting from 
epilepsy.’ 1 

Supernormal knowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to he possessed, knOAvledge of 
which the ordinary self could not be atvare. This 
is ascribed to the demon; rightly it should ha 
ascribed to the subconscious self or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In tho NT the demoniacs show 
knovruedge of Christ which He Avishes to he kept 
secret, or they assume that He has power over 
them.’ The fragmentaiy or subconscious self, 
identifying itself Avith a demon, speaks in accord- 
ance Avith the belief that Messiah Avould destroy 
demoniac poAver and asserts that Jesus is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their knowledge 
would not be supernormal. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man’s belief in his possession by a demon is p.-iraUeled by 
tho belief that he is a wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where the belief in transformation dis.Appear3 lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see LvcA^•TI!R0Fr).3 
Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Clirist’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons Avere allowed to torment men Aviiile He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of Avhat is ascribed to Him may 
be the thoughts of His reporters.'* Christ could 
hardly have cured the patients save by sympatheti- 
cally accepting their point of ArieAV. So also for 
the sake of refuting an argument He accepts the 
point of Anew of the Pharisees, AA-ithout categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(Mt 12”'-, Lk IP’; cf. Mt 12«, Lk 10”«'-). An 
accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and might even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, Avith poAver to heal, Avas Christ’s 
knowledge here limited 2 Did He believe in pos- 
session ? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and differently from exorcists, or from 
modem physicians in the cases of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences which might not take 
possession of a human personality and act through 
it.® Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discamate human 
spirits, but has no evidence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.® This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession — e.g., by some alien poAver at the centre 
of man’s being where consciousness and Avill reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. In a sense, it is true, there Avaa 
ossession if disease was caused by sin or vice, 
isease being objectively regarded as eAul. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured AA-ere 
directly the result of sin. 

For nlieged demon-possession in modern China and elsewhere 
see J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes (London, 
1897). though it is doubt till wliethcr the cases are not explainable 
on other grounds. Bluch ot the evidence comes from Clirislian 
natives, whose earlier belief in demons wasstill strong. Health- 
ful and life-giving influences of Chri.stianity may explain the 
cures where pagan methods failed, as Justin long before asserted 
lApol, ii. C) and also H. A. Junod, ot Thonga cases (The lAfe of 
a South African Tribe, Neuchltel, 1912-lS, li. 4C0t On Nevfus's 
theorv see AV. It. Kewbold, Proc. of Soc.for Psychical Research, 
xm.riS07)C02. 

(t) Healing. — Christ’s miracles of healing are not 
explainable by M. Arnold’s ‘moral therapeutics,’ 
i.e. the cure of neurotic dise.ases by mental infln- 
1 T. S. Clouslon, Unsovndness of Mind, London, 1911, p. 237. 
s Cf. Ac 1016. 3 Cf. Bruce, p, 187. 

* John docs not appear to accept the theory of demon-posses- 
Bion, though he refers to the Jewish belief. 

8 'Tlie demons, it they existed, were not ne-.-essarily like the 
horrible figures ot later imagination. 

« Jlj ers, iL 19S. 
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He was certainly more than man. His powers 
would thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and might therefore be miraculous. 

(cl) Christ’s miracle.s are in harmony ^vith His 
personality and teaching. There is an air of 
naturalness and ease about the miracles not found 
elsewhere. He never doubts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, shcvving that it was not similar 
to theirs. He casts out demons with a word, or A 
distance, and no mere faith-healing or magical 
exorcism accounts for these cures. Yet there is an 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 

t reat etlinic teachers, why should they not have 
een ascribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
possibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous legend to grow. But all 
the facts must be faced. Ine greater part of the 
Gospels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
deceive. No miracles are recorded of John the 
Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains miracles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connected 
with the miracles, indeed springs out of them.' If 
Christ -wrought miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would be a tendency in a biographer 
to exaggerate the miraculous. But, agam, the 
miracles as a -whole are very different from those 
ascribed to ethnic teachers, as may he seen by 
comparison. We have every reason to believe that 
Christ wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given miracle cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping -with 
Christ’s personality, and vice versa, and the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
(Jn 3-), and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great inmortance. 

(f ) Comparing Christ with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to -work miracles, and disliked them, while Christ 
made such a claim. If He refused to work a sign 
from heaven (Mk 8"), this is really a proof of His 
po-u'er to -work signs of a kind,^ but not of the kind 
BO liberally allowed to ethnic teachers. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egotistical like 
Buddha’s or even those of Christian saints ; their 
setting is different from those of the ethnic 
religions ; they are harmonious -with the character 
of the ivorker ; they have invariably a moral and 
spiritual quality not found elsewhere. 

(g) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
But was this the primary purpose of Christ’s 
miracles? Were they mere credentials of His 
mission? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faith of the 
person concerned (Mk 3', Lk 7”, Jn 5^-)> it did 
in the case of demoniacs. Crowds of people -were 
doubtless influenced by the miracles, especially by 
their unique character, for they produced fear or 
amazement even if that was followed by praise to 
God (Lk 7'“, ^It 15’'). The result was that cro-wds 
of people flocked to Christ and forced on Him 
a popularity -ivhich He disliked and from which 
He sometimes -u-ithdrew (Mk 1-“, Lk One 

whose credentials -n-erc miracles would have acted 
othenviae. The multitude connected the miracles 
w-itji Christ’s Messiahship (Jit 12”, Jn 10'-"-) — a 
belief which He did not at first encourage (cf. Lk 
4", Mk_ 1” G-'-'*-). When John sends to know if He 
is Messiah, He points to His works of mercy (Mt 

' Cf. F. Owlet, Ltclum in Defence of the Christian FaitW, 
EVlInburyh, 1S05, p. 114 f.; A. B. Bmcc, The Miranilotis Ele- 
ment fa f/,« Gospels, do. ISSn, p. 10!. 

1 Dace P. W. Schmieclel, EDi, col. ISSl; cl. J. B. Seeley, Eece 
D 0 v\o\ Ixjndon, ISOO, lYeface, p. riii. 


1 the stress is on these, rather than on 
Messiahship. JKracles are not -nuought to cause 
belief in it; miracles are works of mercy, and 
their merciful rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual 
mission rather than proofs of it. Disbelief in tiie 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy and love displayed, rather than the miracu- 
lous jiower, are spumed (cf. Mk 3="- 5*’ 6“ Mt 
ll”-”, Lk lO'’""’). Mere popularity was distasteful, 
and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk 619 is explninable because Christ wai 
unknown In Gadara and was leaving it. What the man was to 
tell of was the divine mercy. 

Tnie, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
But, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is not the faith of a ficlde crowd, but the faith 
of the individual. Such an individual or those tvho 
intervened for him would already have faith, and 
that faith would be augmented (Jn 4”, Lk 17'“‘). 
Yet even here it is an e.xisting confidence that 
is rewarded rather than a divine mission that is 
proved. 

Christ docs not appear to rank His ‘ works ' very high, ns the 
phrasing of Jn snows. Works are of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn 103ur. ; of. Christ's 

personality and His words aro witnesses far more than His 
works (Jn 6^t>r. coof- ; cf. 8*1). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work a sign to sceptics ; cf. also Jn 2023. 


The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression which His personality had made on 
them. Later the efiect of His miracles— those only 
of the non-healing group — on them is sometimes 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn 2", the 
disciples must already have believed. In other 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (Mk 4" 6*' ; cf, Mt 14”). 
The miracles, however, were not wrought prim- 
arily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to 
confirm existing confidence. Even tlio lesson of 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can 
do (Mt 21’“). The true attitude is seen in Jn 21J, 
when recognition follo-ivs the miracle. The act is 
consonant -with a personality alre.ady known and 
loved, "rhe cumulative effect of miracles was no 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and wo 
remember that the great miracle of the llesurrcc- 
tion was what finafly con-vinced the disciples of 
Christ’s true nature.' Still, on the whole, the 
miracles were not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine mission, 
and bad their value, but it -was rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they ""'ere 
signs (irtjiJLeTa) of a di-vine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement was at the authority, 
ease, and naturalness of Christ’s method, seen also 
in His teaching (Mk cf. Mt7”'-). Signs are 

part of a revelation which confirms itself, for, wiien 
as thaumaturgio displays they are sought,’ refusal 
follows, or a symbolic answer, or some piece oi 
spiritual teaching.’ 

Thero is no real contradiction in Jn 
works are a witness to divine lovo (33 /SI £M3 not as * 

mere proof of it, bat bccauso they are done out of In'®- , , 

who do not see such love are s^itually Wind, and W that 
degree In sin (cf. Mt 11=3, 30: lO^). In ‘be 

paralytic, ’which is said to witness to divine 
authority had been derided, and proof was nyec’sary (Mk - - ^ 
In tlie case of the raising of Lazarus, Uils Is done that tli y 
(disciples and bystanders] may believe G" 11 w r 
bvstanders did believe; others did not. Yet 
ing faith is the cond ition of this miracle (cf. v.-n: r. > 

1 Even by the apostles miracles are seWora ” 

having an evidential character. Cf. A. T. Lyttleton, The I Uee 
of Jfiraeles in Iteticion, I/jndon, 1839, p. >J.>f. , 

3 Lk Ilia 1G3I, 3lk Sil. Such a sign from heaven Ls t- n m 

s'i^, Mt 12=S IClb; cf. Jn 2'’ C”. ‘-'i 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its author that 
miracles cause belief is at work (2ii 03 ii-i). In this miracle 
■belief of a specific kind— in Christ’s power over death— is to be 
taught to those who believed in Him already. 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power working with the person’s faith. There is 
thus more than subjective faith -healing, for with 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,’ obtuous enough 
where the faith of the person healed is not in 
question. Where there was no faith, hut consci- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk C“). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did ,heal ‘ a few ’ who believed. A waiter who 
recorded this was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His words show (Mk 9'^- ® 11— '• ; cf. 
Mt 14=1). 

The miracle in Mk tbs’!- shows in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made effective by the patient’s faith. 
In Mt flbOr. the woman thought that by merely touching His 
garment healing would follow (cl. Mk Sio C®I, Mt 1433, Lit 6'3). 
Olirist was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He w.as aware of tlic 
woman’s touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce the miracle to magic. 

(A) Possession. — Not all hut only ceitain lands 
of sickness were regarded by tlie Jews scientifically 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Mark 
connect bodily disease wiUt possession (O'’'-) ; Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9'= 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke (8=®) makes it a 
case of possession, Matthew (17“) of epilepsy (o-eXyi't- 
dfcrni, ‘ epileptic’), though later the demon is said 
to he cast out. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (cf. Mt 4=^), as also was lunacy (Mk 5“’ ; 
cf. Jn 10=°), or any apparent eccentricity.^ The 
recorded cases are eight in number, with a few 
general instances. IVhatevcr he the e.xplanation 
of possession, the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it was thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent,= and sometimes d 
distance. His method was not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted.^ Both the manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (^It 17'^'', hlk 11=). Serious 
cases are healed by a word, and the superlative 
nature of the cure is recognized even by hostile 
witnesses (Mk 3= ; cf. 6'°).^ It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality : here was the ‘ finger ’ or the ‘ spirit ’ 
of God (Lk 11=°, Mt 12=°). 

Possession by a demon is a world-'wide savage 
explanation of sickness, and, as a sunrival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, -where the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
speech in a voice diflerent from that of the patient. 
But was the disease more than epDepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clounisme, or such a psycho-pathological 
state as that of alternating personality, ‘ temporary 
control of the organism by a -widely divergent frag- 
ment of the personality, self-suggested in some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the personality ’ 1 ° In such cases the person 
may believe himself possessed by the devU, or he 
may speak in another voice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic writing.® As to 
epilepsy, 

I Mtllis, Jn 7l3f-10=3; of. Mk Bnt 

a Thin is imiilicd In Mk fii® ; ct. 9b! and KP. Cf. Brace, p. 191. 
-W. Bousset, ./CS 1 /J, Eng. tr., London, 1900, p. fiO, regards the 
cure.s as teraporarj-, appealing curiously to Mt 1243;r.. 

3 As by J. M. Thompson, Miraclfs tn the AT, London, 1911, 
p. S7. I'or the Jewish meOiod see Joscplius, Ant. viu. U. 6. 

4 Cf. Mk 12!f., .Mt 813 053, Lk 4S3, Jn 1137. 

5 F. W. H. Myers, Human Pertonalily, London, 1003, 1. 200 ; 
cf. B. Sidis, The Piycholoi^il of Sugscstion, New York, 1910, p. 
28.3 f. ; B. Sid'is and S. B. Goodhart, iluUiple Perionalit}/, New 
York, 1905. 

® Cf. Long, JfaKnp of Jlefioion’, p. 139 f. ; 0. Lodge, The 
Surtii-al of Han, London, 1909, p. Ill, and pasn'in; Myers, 
poisim. 


‘ No demon could by possibility produce more fearful result* 
by entering into a man than I have often seen resulting from 
epilepsy.’ i 

Supernormal Icnowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to be possessed, knowledge of 
-which -the ordinary self could not be a-ware. This 
is ascribed to the demon ; rightly it should be 
ascribed to the subconscious self or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In the NT the demoniacs show 
kno-swedge of Christ which He -\rishes to be kept 
secret, or they assume that He has power over 
tliem.= The fragmentary or subconscious self, 
identifying itself -iritli a demon, speaks in accord- 
ance with the belief that Messiah would destroy 
demoniac power and asserts that Jesus is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their kno-wledge 
would not be supernormal. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man’s belief in his possession by a demon is p,ara!leled by 
the belief that he is a wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where tlie belief in transformation disappears lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see LTCAhmaopr).* 

Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Christ’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons were allowed to torment men while He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of what is ascribed to Him may 
be tlie thoughts of His reporters.® Christ coulu 
hardly have cured the patients save by sympatheti- 
cally accepting their point of -view. So also for 
the sake of refuting an argument He accepts the 
point of -view of the Pharisees, without categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(Mt 12«'-, Lk IP' ; of. Mt 12»°, Lk lO”"-). An 
accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and might even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, with poiver to heal, was Christ’s 
knowledge here limited? Did He believe in pos- 
session ? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and differently from exorcists, or from 
modem physicians in the coses of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences Avhich might not take 
possession of a human personality and act through 
it.® Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discamate human 
spirits, but has no evidence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.® This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession — e.g., by some alien po-wer at the centre 
of man’s being where consciousness and will reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. In a sense, it is true, tliere was 

ossession if disease was caused by sin or -vice, 

isease being objectively regarded ns evil. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured were 
directly the result of sin. 

For aliened demon*posses'*Ion in modem China and elsewhere 
eec J. L. Ncvlus, Demon Posi<ession and Allied Themes (London, 
1807), thouijh it is doubtful whether the cases are not exj^ainnblo 
on other grrounds. Much of the evidence comes from Uliristian 
natives, whose earlier belief in demons was still strong. Ifealth- 
ful and life*giving influences of Cliristianity may explain the 
cures where pagan methods failed, as Justin long before asserted 
{Apol, U, 6) and also H. A. Junod, of Thonga cases (^The I/ife 0 / 
a South African Tribe^ NeuchMel, 1912-18, li. 4C0). On Kevlus’s 
theory see W, B. Kcwlwld, Prve. of Soc. for Psychical Research. 
xiii. [1S973 C02. 

(t) Healing. — Ciirist’s miracles of healing are not 
explainable by M. Arnold’s ‘moral therapeutics,’ 
»,c. the cure of neurotic disca-ses by mental influ- 

1 T. S. ClOHston, Unsmindnest of JHnd, London, 1911, p. 237. 

SCI. AolO'B. 3 Cf. Brace, p. 187. 

4 John does not nppear to accept the theorj- of demon-posses- 
Bion, though he refers to the Jewish bciicf. 

5 Tlie demons, if they existed, were not ne-ieesarily like tb* 
horrible Dpures of later imagination. 

® Myers, 11. 193. 
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ences. Many of these diseases "svere not nenrotic, 
and were sncn as do not ydeld to mental treatment, 
while the evidence for their cure is as good as that 
for nenrotic cases. * Occasional miracles at Lourdes 
are also wrought on more than neurotic diseases, 
and they suggest an influx of healing power from 
without. But Christ’s miracles of this kind are 
more than occasional. Here surely some healing 
power — ‘ the power of the Lord’ (Lk 5*’) — ^^\TOught 
through Him. It was neither variable nor un- 
certain, and it enabled the patient to throw off 
disease immediately. It was communicated to the 
sick by an act of will, a word, a touch, or sometimes 
A distance, perhaps by telepathy. To this use of 
such a power there is no authentic parallel. If it 
be said that Christ had merely supenor access to an 
X region, to which others might have access, yet 
His access was so superior as to be miraculous. 
H i s faith in the power awakened faith in the 
patient, so that in a sense there was suggestion 
both from without and from within. There was more 
than mere ‘ faith-healing,’ a word which is apt to 
be used loosely. If it is used as mete auto-sugges- 
tion, there was obviously more than that. Diseases 
which apart from scientific diagnosis were plain^ 
most serious were cured ivithout diflSculty. If 
Christ merely did what one day may be more 
generally possible,® at least He did act perfectly 
in a way as yet undiscovered. 

[j) Raising the dead. — The instances of this are 
so few in number as to raise a presumption of their 
truth, for here is exactly where miracles would 
probably be exaggerated m a fictitious narrative.® 
The possibility of catalepsy or trance cannot be 
excluded, yet we may assume that Christ would 
know the truth. To Him, indeed, death was no 
more than a sleep (Mk 5®®, Jn ID'"*'*), from which 
the sleeper might be roused in the presence of the 
Lord of life, who could command the return of the 
principle of life to the lifeless body, whenever Ho 
was beside the dead.^ 

(k) The^ nature group. — The evidence for these 
miracles is as good as for those of healing. Here 
again their small number — six (or, admitting dupli- 
cates, five) — suggests genuineness, as do also 
generally the narratives which relate them, as well 
as the manner of the relation. The attempts to 
interpret them as symbolic teaching related as 
miraculous action do not command respect any 
more than the various rationalistic methods of 
explaining them away. The real questions are 
concerned -with their adequacy to the occasion, 
with the power involved — was it one accessible to 
others? — ^^vith the method of its use — to excite 
wonder or to minister beneficence. "Was there 
again a real breach of the order of nature ? — a state- 
ment which no one is competent to assert (§ IS). 
For, though it is easy to assume a ‘ reversal of the 
natural physical order,’ “ some of the miracles of 
healing are just as contrary to our experience. 
If Christ’s was a unique personality, wo must take 
account of wliat may be proper to Him either in 
or out of nature. Such a one on occasion may 
as easily walk on the sea as on dry land. These 
miracles suggest the superiority or the spiritual 
and moral order to the material. They, uuth one 
possible exception, are in keeping with the person- 
ality and character of the worker. The question 
of adequacy • to the occasion may be safely answered 

1 Sea R. J. Rjle, ‘ The Neurotic Theory of the Miracles of 
Healing,' BJ r. 11907] 572 II. 

3 See a suggestive passage in Stewart, p. 182 B. 

s Contrast the largo number of raisings from death by the 
relics of St. Stephen alleged by St. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
xiU. 8, 

< Uttle touches of exaggeration in the story of Lazarus need 
not detract from the eesontial fact. 

5 W. Sanday, Bishop Gore t ChalUnge to Criticism, pp. 19, 23f. 

* There is no question or working these miracles in answer 
to any demand for a sign. 


m the affirmative as regards stilling the tempest, 
walking on the sea, and feeding the multitudes 
In the first two, lessons of faith were immediately 
taught, but they also have a permanent value in 
this direction as well as in showing the supremacy 
of spirit to matter. In the third the adequacy 
is seen in the beneficence of the action involved. 
It is more difficult to prove adequacy in the case 
of the change of water to wine. Was it probable 
that such a great miracle would be ivrou"ht to 
enhance the joy of a wedding-feast? Yet the 
narrative has an air of genuineness, though, if it 
were performed for symbolic reasons also, these are 
not hmted at. As to the power involved, it is 
certainly beyond that of men in the cases of stilling 
the tempest, changing water to wine, and multi- 
plying food. Yet, in a universe niled by divine 
ivfll, was it impossible for one in whom that will 
was supreme to use it to still a storm, or to perform 
such probably creative acts as the other miracles 
involve? No breach of the order of nature is 
involved, for in the first two there is but a quicken- 
ing of natural processes — ^the storm would sooner 
or later have ceased ; a change is slowly effected 
in the moisture taken up by the growing vine. In 
the third, though the act is incomprehensible to us, 
can it be said that there was any breach of nature 
involved ? While it is not impossible that a mir- 
aculous aspect has been here given to a non- 
miraculous action, the narratives have a genuine 
air, and the numerous different rationalistic ex- 
planations suggest that there is an inexplicable 
fact. In the case of walking on the sea a super- 
normal power which might be open to others might 
be suggested, if thestory of D. D. Home’s * floating 
in the air be accepted, or if there is genuine fact 
behind the numerous stories of levitation. The 
difference, however, is that Christ used such a 
power consciously and purposively; this is not 
observable in the other cases.® 

Tho withering of the flg-treo presents dilDcuItics as to wle- 
quacy, and because it is contrary to the principle that Christ 
cover wrought miracles for Himself. The tree was destroys 
because It bad no fruit for Him, Is Ho likely to have acted 
thus ? There is no hint in the story or Its context that it is an 
acted parable. While we need not question Christ’s power, It 
is open to us to seek explanations of the origin of such a story, 
and these are much easier to find, and have much mote 
verisimilitude, than those offered for the other nature miracles. 

(f) The story of the stater and those of the draught 
of fishes need not be interpreted miraculously. 
The first appears to involve supernormal knowledge 
and directive purpose in bringing tho fish to the 
spot, and this is again contrary to the principle of 
economy in the miraculous observed elsewhere, for 
the money might easily have been obtained other- 
wise. Probably an ordinary incident has been 
given a miraculous aspect. As to the others, there 
is no note pointing to the miraculous (as, e.g., m 
Mk 6®“', Jn 2»), and it is perhaps not necessary 
to assert it here. . . , m, -j t 

(m) Incarnation and virgin-birth. — The idea oi 
incarnation involves no breach of an order of nature, 
for we have no evidence that sucli an event was 
necessarily contrary to any e.\'isting_ order, it 
begins a new order, and it is a superlative imstanco 
of what all are familiar with already — theinuim^e 
of spirit on matter. To such an event virgm-Dirtn 
may have been necessary and consonant, smeo no 
ordinary child was concerned. Sinle-wncss is as 
much a miracle in the moral as virgin-birth in tn 
piiysical sphere, but it need nob be wild that ti 
latter ■was necessary to the former, fliw is a f" ' 
logical speculation, not found in early 
speak of the Virgin-birth,® nor m the Isl it* - 

1 n. EC. L. Carrington, The Bh’jtieal Basis of Spiritaalirn, 
vidae'ls also found in the fact 

Instance of such a miracle In Christ's life, uni je those of nir- 
aculously crossins a river so often told of Bud(m^ 

3 E.y., Ijjnatius, ad L’phes. 10 ; cf. Ase. o/ Isaiah x. S-ii- 1-*- 
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Parallels to incarnation and virgin-birth have been 
alleged from pagan sources, but there is no real 
analogy. The idea of divinity becoming really 
incarnate in human flesh was alien to Jewish 
thought, and probably also to pagan. Hence it is 
really impossible to assert that the story was in- 
vented in Jewish-Christian circles at the early date 
involved. That it is an early story is undoubted, 
and the evidence for the two versions of it in 
Matthew and Luke must go back to Joseph and 
Mary.' There is some evidence that it was mown 
even in Christ’s lifetime that He was not Joseph’s 
son — a knowledge apt to be perverted by hostile 
critics. As to the stoj^ itself, it has omy to be 
compared with the versions of it in the Apocryphal 
Gospels to see how an existing story could be 
exaggerated without being recast. 'The lack of 
such exaggeration in Matthew and Luke points to 
genuineness. Comparative mythology is often 
relied on to show that virgin-birth is a universal 
myth, but examination of the instances shows no 
real parallel. A human or divine father regarded 
in a material sense, or some material means, is 
always involved. This is true even of the late 
miraculous stories of the birth of Buddha, whose 
human father appears all through, and also of the 
birth of the future saviour Saoshyant in Zoroas- 
trianism.® Yet, even if such stories were more 
nearly parallel, the question should be faced — ^Do 
myths never come true f 

(n) The Besurrection . — Arguments against the 
Besurrection usually make much of the discre- 
pancies in the narratives. Are these more than 
maybe looked for regarding such an event? Or 
do they really discredit the central fact to which 
all bear witness? Without discussing them in 
detail, it may be said that they ofler evidence as 
good as that for the Crucifixion, and, if they do not 
prove a real resurrection, do they prove anything 
at all about Christ? Certain facts are important ; 
the empty tomb, the definite date never varied 
from, as well as the personality involved — ^no 
ordinary man whose resuscitation to a normal 
human life might be rejected, as Huxley would 
have rejected that of the hypothetical ordinary 
man* — and the vast change efl'ected in the apostles’ 
characters and methods of action. We may here 
consider the main modem explanations. 

(1) Visions, subjective or objective, or tele- 

pathic impressions are really inadequate to ac- 
count for the story. No such experiences have 
ever produced such a result, and they could not 
have given rise to the story of the Besurrection or 
of the empty tomb, or have so changed the dis- 
ciples. A phantom would only have made them 
afraid (Lk The disciples already laiew of 

the existence of Christ’s spirit, for this was the 
common Jewish belief, and as Jews they also 
looked forward to a future resurrection. How 
then could such alleged communications from such 
a spirit have so altered them or originated such a 
belief in the Besurrection with the definite mean- 
ing w'hich the word had to any J ew ? If it be said 
that it was precisely this Jewish belief in a future 
resurrection that made the disciples imagine that 
their experience of a phantasm was really that of 
a Bison Christ, this is in effect to make them the 
most credulous and irntrustworthy of men — ^which 
no one really believes of them. 

(2) Equally inadequate is the theory which 
would dorivo the story from myths and cults of 
slain and risen gods. It is claiming too much to 

1 For ftiyuments a eiUnlio eco A. 0. Headlam, The iliraela 
of the ST, p, 277 f. ; and, rejardinf the pcnealo^cs, J. MoETatt, 
Introd. to the IjiteTature of the ST, Edinbarch, 1911, p. 250 X. 

3 See J. A. MacCulIooh, in Rcliaion ana Modem Thought, 
p. 130 II. : C. Clemen, Primitioe Christianilv, Enp. tr., Edin- 
bnreh, 1012, p. 283 II. 

> T. H. Huxley, Uume, London, 1879, p. 137. 


assert that the apostles were influenced by these, 
srmposing they knew of them, which is unlikely. 
Was there anywhere a myth of a god who had 
died and risen again on earth ? The revival even of 
Osiris took place in the Other-world. No such 
myth had ever been applied to the history of any 
man, as the theory supposes it to have been to that 
of Jesus. Such myths were sensuous, and had 
sprung out of nature-cults. How could they 
originate a whole new world of ethical and spirit- 
ual ideas? The theory produces the greater out 
of the less with a vengeance, and sets aside every 
shred^ of historical evidence, while it has never 
explained why Christianity supplanted snch myths 
and cults as it is alleged to have sprung from.' 

On neither theory is the Besurrection or its vast 
results explainable, and each postulates a miracle 
as great as the miracle of the Besurrection itself. 
The change involved in the Besurrection is beyond 
our ken ; yet there was a change, not merely the 
resuscitation of a dead body. We know too little 
of the laws of the universe to assert that such a 
change is impossible, or that there is no law of 
resurrection of whose working Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is the first instance. The new theories of matter 
seem to make the change conceivable, if the ' basis ’ 
of matter is to be found in a strain in the ether 
giving rise to the electrons of which the atom is 
composed. Ether is described as sub-material, 
while electrons might conceivably be resolved into 
ether again. Matter would thus be destroyed.* 
Others regard matter as a complex of enermes.* 
If these theories be true, might not Christ’s body 
be resolvable without corruption into the ultimate 
constituents of matter and then re-formed as a 
new etherial body, since ether is sub-material, 
the indwelling spirit moulding it as if it were a 
material body, yet not subject to the limitations 
of such a body? At all events these new theories 
lessen the dimcnlties in the way of accepting the 
Besurrection. 

(o) The Ascension was probably a final vanishing 
(Lk 24*‘) from the sight of the apostles, interpreted 
conventionally and symbolically as ascension, and, 
as far as the vision of angels is concerned, objec- 
tively. Heaven being regarded as a place above, 
this was inevitable, and was in keeping ivith the 
sjunbolism of up and down, high and low. Christ 
vanished out of space conditions into a higher 
state, and this is the essential truth behind the 
descriptions, while it is the natural corolloiy of the 
Besurrection. 

8. Miracle in the Apostolic Age. — The miracu- 
lous powers included in the apostolic commission 
may have received additions — c.jr., raising the 
dead (Mt 10*) — ^while some are allegorical (Lk 10'®). 
Mk lO”*’ probably is an addition mingling the 
authority with the record in Acts and this passage 
in Luke. Certain it is that some miraculous 
poAver was transmitted to the apostles or made 
accessible by their faith. In Acts we see it at 
work. Faith on the part of the recipients of cure 
is also clearly in evidence, sometimes of a super- 
stitious kind (5'“ 9") perhaps resulting in cures by 
auto-suggestion. St. Paul both appeals to these 
powers of healing and refers to them (Bo 16'®, 
1 Co **'•, Gal 3*). They arc regarded as cre- 
dentials of the Mostolic mission— perhaps not a 
sound theory. Those who believed because they 
saw signs and wonders had not the highest faith, 

1 Pagan sceptics never tried to derive the Ecsarrcctien story 
from their own mythology. See, farther, J. A. llacColioch, In 
Religion and the Modem Itorld, p. 137 C. 

I O. Lodge, The Ether of Space, London, 1903, pp. 83, 87, Irife 
and Matter, do. 1905, ph. 23, 32 f., Man and the i/nirereeC, 
p. 172, Modem Pietes on Matter, Oxford, 1003, p. 13 ; W. C. D. 
IVhctham, The Recent Development of Fhgsical Science*, 
London, 1009, pp. S<L^2«t., 256 X., 2S0II.; T. G. Bouncy, The 
Present Relations of Science and Religion, do. 1913, p. 251. 

3 Whcthum, p. 265 f. 
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unless the signs were accepted as tokens of divine 
love. It is obvious that St. Paul meant more than 
mere faith-healing, some actual miraculous gift, 
by his la/xiTiiiv or ivepYqixara Svv&fiiav 

(1 Co There was, in some cases at least, the 

influx of divine power into the diseased. In the 
case of Eutychus it is doubtful if a miraculous 
return to life is intended. In that of Dorcas it is 
so, though some unusual recovery from apparent 
death may have been locally exaggerated into a 
miracle. 

The account of Pentecost and its marvels de- 
scribes an incursion of the spiritual audibly and 
visibly into the material world. Such an incur- 
sion would be difficult to describe, but it is no more 
than what might be expected on such an occasion. 
A distant analogy may be found in the phenomenon 
of light or of a cold breeze accompanying phant- 
asmal appearances.^ As to speaking with tongues, 
the phenomenon is perhaps no more than ecstatic 
utterance, and it is one which is apt to be degraded. 
The_ Idndred phenomena of trance-utterance and 
inspirational address studied in our day have little 
value. Whatever might be the value of the 
tongues at Pentecost or at other times, St. Paul 
came to have a low opinion of the gift. The 
eflect of a spiritual invasion would vary with the 
nature of the person invaded. The real miracle of 
Pentecost was the power shoivn by St. Peter and 
his fellows, and the spiritual results following. 

Tlie stories of release by means of an angel have 
been regarded as symbolic accounts of connivance 
or friendly inteimosition interpreted as divine aid. 
Yet, if other orders of beings exist, they might so 
intervene, and might have power over matter. 
The real question is one of adequacy to the occa- 
sion, and wo find no such intervention in the case 
of James (Ac 12-). 

St. Paul's oxporienoa on the way to Damascus is really 
similar to that ot the Resurrection appearances, though there 
is more splendour, so that he is blind (or a season. It these 
appearances are accepted, St. Paul's ‘ vision ' at once falls into 
place, even i( the accounts vary. That he himself should 
cause blindness is perhaps no more wonderful than that he 
should lieal. Did his woras cause a temporary auto-suggestion 
of blindness to Elj-nias? The incident of the viper (2830'.)^ 
though viewed as miraculous, is not necessarUy so. This Is 
also true of the death of Ananias and Sapphlra. Emotional 
shock might account for the deaths, and this would lend it- 
self to a miraculous interpretation. 

9 . Ecclesiastical miracles. — The question as to 
the time when miracles ceased, if at all, used to be 
much debated. Some supposed that they con- 
tinued down to the 3rd, 4th, or 5th cent. ; others, 
like Middleton, made them end with the age of 
the apostles and characterized all later records of 
them as stupid and untrue.^ The evidento alleged 
for miracles is continuous to the present time ; how 
far it is based on fact is an open question if 
miracles are possible at all. The miracles of some 
individuals in the early Church are far more 
amazing and numerous than those of Christ. They 
were wrought not only on the sick or the dead, but 
on nature. Jliracles of the last class are of a most 
stupendous character, incredible on the face of them 
and quite beyond all adequacy to the occasion. The 
age was doubtless one of considerable credulity, 
Wien miracles had to be forthcoming to rival those 
of paganism, in which the ecclesiastical writers 
believed, though attributing them to _ demons. 
Many accounts of miracles are too rhetorical to bo 
taken seriously — e.y., the Benedictine editors of 
Chrysostom’s account of the miracles of St. Babylas 
.say that it is rhetorical and for the most part 
destitute of truth.’ In some cases, again, natural 

1 Cf. livers, II. 123, 323, 513, 5KI ; E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, F. Podmore, Phantasms 0/ ths Living, London, 1SS6, 1. 
650, and Carrlng-ton, p. CGO. 

3C. Middleton, ‘Free Enquiry into the Miracnlous Power3 
which are suppo<c<l to have subsisted in the Christian Church/ 
Uisc^Uamous London, 1755. 

^Opfra, Pari?, 1718-33, iL 530 («/»(? 1, 537 f.). 


or perhaps supernormal events have been inter- 
preted miraculously. IMany are wonght to sup- 
port some doctrine or practice not always of tiie 
essence of Christianity — e.y., the use of relics, at 
bottom a species of fetishism. Some concern ’the 
Eucharist, out many of these are magical rather 
than miraculons. 

Some miracles copy those of the Bible. Others are such »s 
are found in ethnic sources— e.jr., changing the course of 3 
river, drying up a lake, causing a staff to become a trce.l 

The healing of the sick and the possessed is 
referred to from the time of Justin’ onwards. 
The evidence for many of these miracles is of a 
very slender kind ; credulity accepted them, some- 
times pious fraud suggested them ; hut their possi- 
bility need not be denied. Gifts of healing may 
have existed wth certain persons who h.aU faith 
to use spiritual power or to aid the faitli of others. 
In * an age of spiritual exaltation and spaciousness, 
of enlarged consciousness and deepened faith and 
more buOTant hope ' ’ such miracles might bo ex- 
pected. (3n the otner hand, there are few instances 
of such cures as our Lord performed. Most are 
wrought in connexion with relics or the Eucharist. 
That cures should thus occur need not he doubted. 
Where the power of these was believed in or the 
patient’s faith was strong, suggestion might heal, 
even if there was no power to heal in these media 
themselves.'* There may also have been an influx of 
power from another sphere, as a reward of faith or 
an answer to prayer, and this would bo a miracu- 
lous cure (§ 12 ). So in the case of exorcism, while, 
here again, the use of relics or the Eucharist is foimd 
quite as much as prayer, it need not be doubted 
that the patient might respond to the treatment, 
which was really a form of suggestion. Indeed, 
where the resources of a spiritual religion were 
called upon, why should not these have brought 
calm and order to the disturbed mind 7 (see § 7 
There is, however, no such evidence for cures as 
exists for Christ’s healing method. Patients con- 
tinued to be afflicted at intervals in many cases. 
Exorcism tended to become a_ business, and the 
‘cure’ was often of a very drastic kind.’ 

The most circumstantial accounts of raising the 
dead come from St. Augustine.® These are all con- 
nected 'ivith the shrine or relics of St. Stephen. 
The evidence is perhaps no more than hearsay, and 
there is no real proof that the persons were really 
dead. Elsewhere Augustine describes iviiat w.as 
really a case of trance as the return from death. 

10 . Medisval miracles. _ — During the Middle 
Ages nothing seemed too incredible to ho related 
or believed. Every saint was expected to worlc 
miracles, and miracles freely adpmed the popular 
Lives of the saints. It was said of St. Vincent 
Ferrer that it was a miracle when ho perfonneu 
no miracle. Any saint in whom_ a particular 
district, monastery, or church wa3_ interested was 
apt to have many miracles attributed to him. 
'Pho people seemed incapable of being content witti 
liis spiritual victories ; these liad to take material 
form, to bo symbolized as miracles. As m tua 
earlier period, many miracles were nlleged in 
support of particular doctrines or practices tno 
cult of the Virgin and saints, of relics, tlie 
Eucharist, the use of images. Protests were maoa 
from time to time by theologians, but m vain. 

1 Some of these are accepted by J. H. Tiro EitaJ 

on Biblical antZ on Bccles* I/jndon, 1 S( 0 , 


H. C, ZJiflL 39, 85. 

W. Cobb, Spiritual ITealinr^, p. . 

The right reception of the Eucharist 

sealth. Cf. the words, 'preserve 

J,. Bingham, Origints EccUsiaiUciX^ Lonaoo, • 

De’cfk^'f, xilL 8. Prayer was also used, bat the relics arv 

inly in evidence, JJiPory rt On 

See pa^^aacs in J. A. W. ^ewder, ,1^ 
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The folk expected miracles, and miracles were 
freely provided for them. Many of the miracle 
stories are repeated in countless Lives of saints; 
one biographer plagiarized freely from another, 
and later Lives are often more full of miracles than 
the earlier Lives of the same saint. Biblical 
miracles were freely imitated ; only in any mven 
case they were multiplied a hundredfold. Other 
miracles belong to a floating tradition, and repeat 
those already found in ethnic sources or in classical 
writings. Some are versions of folk-tale incidents. 
Frequently the quite ordinary or the particular 
gifts of a saint were exaggerated into miracles. 
Others can be traced to a misunderstanding of 
Christian artistic motifs — c.g., the stories of saints 
carrying their heads in their hands can be traced 
to pictures where they were thus represented to 
symbolize their death by decapitation — or to the 
visions or hallucinations of hysterical devotees, 
though these were supposed to belong to the highest 
state of ecstasy, in wich reason ^ayed no part. 
All these miracles may be divided into four classes ; 
(a) miracles wrought on nature, often of a most 
extravagant type — arresting the sun’s course, hang- 
ing a cloak on a sunbeam; ( 6 ) miracles wrought 
by or upon inanimate objects — the numerous mov- 
ing, talking, smiling images, already mot with in 
paganism, or the opening of locked doors at the 
touch of a saint’s finger ; (c) miracles occurring to 
a saint— c.g., light streaming from his fingers, talk- 
ing at birth, carrying fire, oilocation, levitation ; 
and (d) miracles of healing, exorcism, and raising 
the dead. i 

The practice ot Incubation passed over to the Christian ! 
Church and was mainly associated with Bt. Cosmaa and St. 
Damian, but tho cures were often of a prolonged character. 
Xhe methods were much tho same as in pagan temples, mutatis 
miUandisA As to healing miraoles in general, what has 
already been said of these applies here also (ct. also § xz).^ 
Possibly some miracles were actual instances of 
supernormal phenomena of the x region, so long 
scofied at, but now more or less investigated by 
science. There are incidents corresponding to 
cases of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, telekinesis — the movement of objects 
■srithout being touched — appearances of phantasms 
of the living or dying (perhaps that which underlies 
cases of bilocation), and the occasional superiority 
of the senses to outward efleots (carrying fire). Of 
these as well as of levitation there has been a con- 
stant tradition tlirough tho ages, and in the mass 
of alleged occurrences there may have been some 
genuine instances. Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculous or even evidence of saintli- 
ness. On the other hand, if mind can communi- 
cate with mind, communications from another 
sphere may be made to minds on this earth, and 
these would have a miraculous quality — e.g., the 
voices and visions of Jeanne d’Aro or those which 
prefaced tho healing of Dorothy Kerin.® The 
commimication may be coloured by the preconcep- 
tions of the percipient — a divine message may 
appear as a voice or vision of Virgin or saint, or a 
case of real spiritual healing may bo associated 
with belief in a relic. Divine power might also be 
manifested from time to time through the super- 
normal phenomena referred to, making them 
miraculous. There should, in fact, be no cleavage 
between normal and supernormal and supernatural 
in our appreciation of tae divine working. 

II. Modern miracles. — ^Theso are mainly con- 
J D. Dcubner, Kosmas tmiJ Damian, Leipzig, 1907; JL 
Hamilton, p. 109 f. 

" For these groups ot miracles soo AS; J. J. von GSrres, Die 
ehristliefie 2Ii:stik, Regensburg, lSSS-42; Gregory of Tours, iTo 
^ffraciiZts; A. Butler, Lites of the Fathers, Marturs, and other 
Prineipal Saints, Dublin, 1S33-S0 ; S. Baring-Gould, Lives of 
the Saints-, London, 1E97-0S; cl. W. E. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism^, do., 1912, pp. 1431., 2M; J. A. UacCuUocb, 

• Saintly Miracles,' ExpT x'lx. fl9QS] 4030. 

3 On this sec E. L. Ash, Faith and Suggestion, London, 1912. 


nected with healing, though supernormal pheno- 
mena in connexion with spiritualism have been 
claimed as miraculons.’^ Typical cases are as- 
sociated with shrines and relics — e.g., the cures at 
the tomb of the Abbd Paris or by the Holy Thom 
related by Pascal - — or are accomplished by various 
personages representing eve^ form of Christianity, 
or by mind-cures, faithmealing (g.v.), and Christian 
Science (g.v.). 

The cures at Lourdes (q.v.) are associated with the vision of 
the Virgin seen by Bernadette Soubirous in 1S5S, though nothing 
was said to her about these. The number ot pilgrims amounts 
to some 600,000 yearly, but no more than 2 per cent of the cures 
are regarded ns ‘miraculous.’ .Some vouched tor are ot an 
almost instantaneous natura® Christian Science is associated 
with n theory ot the unreality of matter and ot pain. Disease is 
the result of false thinking. Tho Divine Spirit heals by casting 
out • mortal-mind.’ 4 

All these various methods of healing are traced 
to the spiritnal value and truth of the creed or 
theory or practice with which they are associated. 
Yet some of them flatly contradict each other. 
They are rather means by which a cure is mediated, 
qmte apart from their truth or value. A key to 
me problem is perhaps found in ‘spontaneous 
cures’ occurring m medical practice, which may 
be traced to suggestion. This is probably tho 
main factor behmd the cures effected by these 
various methods. It is the power of the uncon- 
scious as well as of the conscious self over the 
body, when once an idea has been accepted.” 
Existing beliefs are strengtbened ; new hopes are 
initiated ; fears and inhibitions are removed ; and 
the physical processes by which pathological con- 
ditions are removed begin to be affected. Thus in 
all the various methods ‘the differences are sub- 
jective rather than objective, differences in tho 
mind of tho sufferers, rather than in any scientific 
evidence as to the nature of the healing agency.’® 
Susceptibility to suggestion may vary, and it 
should not be forgotten that there may be evil as 
well as healthful suggestions. But that it is a real 
psychic process is undoubted.’ Tho suggestion 
may come from belief in a relic, a saint, or from 
the ‘mystic theism’ of Christian Science. The 
main fact is that it often works, even if the cures 
are seldom instantaneous, though they may occur 
in a quicker manner than in ordinary physical 
therapeutics. We are still left to inquire, how- 
ever, whether any other exterior force works in 
connexion with the vital healing force inherent in 
the organism, and set in motion by suggestion. 
If BO, we should be in presence of the miraculous. 
This possibility must now bo considered. 

12. Mental and spiritual healing in rclarion to 
Christ’s miracles of healing. — ^Psychic forces affect 
the body in normal life, and of these suggestion is 
one. But is there also at times, with the healing 
suggestion or ns an answer to prayer, an influx of 
exterior, divine, spiritual power to heal? This 
would correspond to the exaltation of mind by 
spiritual influences in inspiration. It would bo a 
particular and outstanding instance of what wo 
find everywhere, if all life is dependent for its 
energy on some all-environing Life. It might not 
bo regarded as miraculous or supernatural, for, if 
miracle is part of the process of tho universe, in a 
sense it is natural. Dut in so far as the result 
testifies clearly to processes outside our ken, to the 
power of a divine person thus making Himself 

I A. R. Wallace, lliraeles and Jlodem Spiritualism ; eco 5 14. 

3 D. Hume, • Ot Miradcs,' Essapt and Treatises on Several 
Subjects, ii. ISI, cd. Green and Grose, ii. 88; B. Pascal, (Hums 
computes, Paris, 1833, ii. 143. 

a J, JorKonsen, Lourdes, London, 1914, t>. 161 f. ; A. T. Myera 
and F. W. H. Myers, ' Mind Cure, Faith Cure, and llie Miracles 
of l/jurdc3,’ Proe, o/Soc./orPr-’-. 't ’’'''''"--a.oiO. 

4 M. B. O. Erldy, Scfcncs and ■ ■ . . , ■ . ■ :^:ibv 

^ D.Sidis, Tho Psgehology of i ; ■ 

6 Myers, i. 213. 

“It is accepted by medical ecience: sec British iledieal 
' Journal, Supplement, July 15, 1011, p. 211, 
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known, the current of whose energy ia entering 
oar life for a particular purpose, this is n sign, or 
miracle. The spirit has let loose ‘ life-giving forces 
which sweep hetore them the evils of sickness and 
disease.’ ^ There is more than mind-cure ; faith 
has tapped a divine source, and it has aided the 
unconscious mind. That this has never taken 
place cannot be affirmed, though a leader of the 
movement for applying the spiritual powers of the 
Church to disease^ in conjunction with medical 
treatment is still seeking for an authentic 
instance. The appeal to spirit in one form or 
another has been made in all religions where 
healing was practised, and doubtless the divine 
spirit has not confined His work to any one of 
them, if thus He works at all. But, while uncer- 
tainty attaches to aU mental therapeutics, our 
Lord’s healing methods were never uncertain. He 
always set free the healing power, the divine 
life which healed, whether His oAvn or acting 
through Him as a perfect channel, unsusceptible 
to disease. This is seen by His words, ‘ I -will, be 
thou clean.’ The result was sudft and certain 
cure. Thus Christ as healer differs in degree and 
kind from all media of occasional cures. That He 
cannot effect such cures where perfect faith exists 
is not credible.* 

13. Hostile criticism of miracles. — ^Though the 
Schoolmen were probably refuting current objec- 
tions to miracles, no serious criticism appeared 
until the 17 th cent, with Spinoza’s attack. The 
laws of nature are the decrees of God. Miracles 
cannot happen because they violate the order of 
nature, and thus God would be contradicting Him- 
self, for nature is fixed and changeless, hliraoles 
coTild tell us nothing of God, since they surpass our 
powers of comprehension.^ 

Spinoza's view is mechanical and takes no account o( the 
interaction of e.visting Maws,’ their interference with each 
other without violating the order of nature. This may also be 
true of miraculous action. The material universe may be 
subject to the spiritual order. God may bring In new forces 
from time to time, or combine existing forces for a deflnite end, 
and His guidance exists through all. Jforeover, even if miracles 
are incomprehensible, they do tell us certain definite things 
about God, as Christ's miracles did. Spinoza's pantheistic 
doctrine of God deprived God of all real freedom. 

The Deists opposed miracles ou the ground of a 
fixed order or nature. God, having made the 
world, never interfered with it, and to assert 
miracle was a kind of treason to Him. Hence the 
Gospel miracles were explained away or allegor- 
ized. Miracle was a possibility, but it never 
occurred. This also was tlie position of David 
Htime, whose argument, aimed at Roman Catholic 
miracles primarily, was regarded by liim as invul- 
nerable. Miracle was a violation of the laws of 
nature by a particular volition of deity, of whose 
attributes or actions, however, we could know 
nothing otherwise than from our experience of 
them in the ordinary course of nature. No testi- 
mony could establish a miracle, unless its false- 
hooef would be more miraculous than the alleged 
miracle itself. The belief in miracles arises from 
the pleasing sensations which they arouse,_aad)they 
are common adjuncts of religious enthusiasm. A 
miracle could never be proved so as to be the 
foundation of a system of religion.® 

Huxley criticizes Hume’s argument on the ground that 
every event Ls a part of nature and proof to the contrary is 
impossible. ‘Calling our often verified experience a I.aw of 
nature adds nothing to its value,' since we cannot affirm that 
the experience will bo verified again. Any seeming violation of 
the laws of nature would be investigated by science, and its 

1 Cobb, p. 224. 

® iIcComb, Worcester, and Coriat, Religion anAilediidne, p. 4 . 

5 Cf. the rem.ar'ss of P. Dearmer, Rod’jand Sottl, p. 315 ; J. M. 
Hickson, The Healing of Chritt in Hit Church, md., and The 
Healer, passim. 

* Traetatus Theologieo-Potitieus, Eng. tr., London, 1SC2, ch. 8. 

s Op. cit. ii. 115 ff. For the sources of Hume’s argument see 
J. H. HurUm, Lift and Correspondence of D. Hume, Edinburgh, 
1S43, i. 5T. 


existence would simply extend our view of nature, lllracle h 
conceivable, and involves no contradiction, yet evidence for it 
must be complete.i It may be added that Hume's ‘experi- 
ence’ is such as he only would admit. His own criterion ol 
evidence, even when fulfilled, is at once rejected by him 3 and 
some of his admissions— e.p., as to the hypothetical ei<-ht days' 
darkness— tell against his own argument. A particular volition 
of deity may reveal a world transcending ours without vioiatin- 
laws of nature, which are also volitions of deity. Christ’s sSgns 
are part of our experience of the working of God. As to 
miracles establishing a doctrine, the argument has little force 
now. Miracles of healing, e.g., need not prove the troth of the 
system in which they are found (5 ix), and it is questionable 
whether any ethnic system was founded on a miraculous basis. 
Christ, not His miracles, established Christianity, but His 
miracles are inherent in His religion in a way that those alleged 
ol ethnic teachers are not. 


German rationalism, represented by H. S. Beu 
mariis, opposed miracles as impostures elleoted by 
Christ. M. E. G. Paulus, however, regarded them 
as ordinary or perhaps unusual events interpreted 
by readers as miracles — a thing which the authors 
of the Gospels never intended, though they some- 
times had mistaken ordinary action for miracle. 
D. F. Strauss started, like Paulus, from the 
Spinozan principle, and regarded miracles as 
legendary accretions — a halo of wonder placed 
round Christ’s head by the early Church, because 
the Messiah bad been expected to work miracles. 
Yet, mythical as they are, the miracles are symbols 
of metaphysical ideas. 

Literary criticism in the persons of E, Bcnan, 
M. Arnold, and TV. E. H. Leckij set aside miracle 
altogether. ‘ Miracles do not happen,’ was Arnold’s 
catchword. Renan maintained tliat Jesus had to 
either renounce His mission or become a thauma- 
turgist. Miracles were a violence done to Him by 
His age— a statement incompatible yvith Lk isl- 
and yet He believed in miracles, and bad no idea 
of an order of nature. Arnold, while opposed to 
explaining miracles in detail, thought it a mistake 
to rest Christianity on miracle, for, when that was 
discredited, as he believed it had been, Cliristianity 
was apt to go with it. Both Renan and ho ad- 
mitted some truth in the miracles of healing, but 
Renan’s description of these comes short of what 
is said of their thoroughness and ease, and is, in 
fact, grotesque.® Arnold’s idea of ‘moral thera- 
peutics’ assumes that illness was due to sin, while 
Christ, as bringer of happiness and calm, nddre.s.sed 
the moral cause of disease. Such a method might 
be used extensively in the healing art.* 

The assumption that iJIness was duo to sin is not proved, ana 
some healing miracles are notexplainablo by moral thorapcutlca 
In any case Christ had a power which has nob been imitated, 
and the other, miracles arc quite as well attested as those 01 
healing. -r, nr t- 

The literary pantheism favoured by it. TV. Emer- 
son (q.v. ) saw miracle everywhere, therefore definite 
miracles nowhere. Miracle as_ taught by the 
churches was a monster.® Clirist’s miracles are 
explained by saying that He felt man’s life imd 
domgs to be a miracle — an insufficient account of 
(ri7|ttia.® There is some truth, however, in the 
saying that ‘ to aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the Eonl.’^_ Not dissimilar is 
Carlyle’s ‘ natural supematurolism,’ though he ad- 
mitted that such an event as the raising of one 
from the dead would violate no law, hut prove the 
entrance of some deeper law.® , 

Materialism rejects miracle altogether eM 
refuses to investigate individual miracles t 
often the attitude of science. Agnosticism, as 
represented by Eiizley, admitted the '’'A 

of miracle, hut, in the event of such w h^der 

1 Huxley, Hume, p. 12D ff. : cf.. for further 

Quincey, ‘ On Miracles os Subjects of Testimony, Ii oris, tdi 
burgh, 18B2, vii. 224 f. 

2 Cf. ii. 122, 131 with p. 4S3. 

3 ri<<f«vf*«j, Pari3,ISC3, ch. xvi loox 

tLiteralure and Dogma, p. 12311. (ITorts, London, lOCA 
i^Vorks, Riverside cd., London, 1E03, L 123 ; cf. j j 

* Sartor Refartut.^ blc. lil. ch. 8, !v, 37. 
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events ’ happening, would ■widen its ■view of nature. 
All that ■would thus he sho-wn would he that all 
experience, however lon^ or ■uniform, is apt to he 
incomplete. There would he no necessary di^vine 
power behind such a wonderful event. 

But, while science might investigate any • wonderful event,* 
has It yet explained even nn ordinary event? Christianity 
regards all events as expressions of divine ■will, direct or in- 
direct, and such as are miraculous are more striking evidence 
of that, not just because they arouse wonder, but because of 
their appeal to what is ethical or spiritual in us. They ■witness 
to the supremacy of spirit over matter (§ is). 

On the whole, the scientific attitude to miracle 
is less hostile now than it once was. Many 
scientific men are also religious men, and the new 
vistas open to science have made a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe more possible. 

14 . The defence of miracles. — The Apologists 
generally connected miracles ■with prophecy, and 
showed that they fulfilled predictions of such deeds 
made long ago. They are by no means the sole 
evidence for Christianity, though, as the Greek 
Fathers maintained, they might help those who 
through sin could not see God in His works. 
Origen pointed out that Christ’s miracles were not 
done for show, like a juggler’s wonders, and that, 
unlike a juggler. He demanded a new way of life.* 
The Fathers commonly appealed to the miracles 
done in their day, and Arnohius devotes much 
attention 'to miracles as proving Christ’s divinity. 
Augustine first rives a philosophy of the miracu- 
lous. God’s will is the ultimate source of aU 
things, and nothing can be contra naturam which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, 
not to us, but to God. Miracles are part of an 
established order. They are not contra naturam, 
but may he contrary to what is knoum to us of 
nature.'* The Schoolmen start from this idea of 
uniformity, forestalling the ideas of science, but 
not on experimental grounds. There is a higher 
and a lower order of nature, the former at once 
natural and supernatural, God’s ideal plan. In it 
are causalcs rationes ei primordiales of miracles. 
In the actual order, known to us, with its chain of 
causes and efieots, miracles could not originate, 
but these have the capacity for higher powers being 
inserted in them — all parts of God’s original plan. 
Miracles are not such to God, who can interfere 
with the ordo secundamm causarum which is 
subject ■to Him. Miracles are prccter hanc 
ordinem — the order known to us — but not contra 
naturam.^ Again, as the course of things can 
be changed by creaturely power, so God’s _power 
may bring an event to pass otherwise than in the 
usual course, so that men may know His power. 
This is equivalent to the ■view that there may be 
guidance of forces in nature to a particular result 
which may appear miraculous to us (§ 15 ). Later 
the idea came generally to he held that miracles 
were a real suspension or ■violation of the laws of 
nature, the ■view attacked by Spinoza and Hume, 
both sides arguing as if all nature’s ‘laws’ were 
knoivn to them. Bishop Butler ■wisely points out 
that, while we see nature carried on by general 
laws, God’s miraculous interpositions may have 
also been W general laws of wisdom. Nature is 
plastic to Him, and these laws are unlaiown to ■us. 
There may bo beings to whom the miraculous is as 
natural as ordinary nature is to us. Butler was argu- 
ing against the Deists, but he sometimes forestalls 
Hume’s objections, as when he says that miracles 
should be compared not with ordinary but with 
extraordinary events in nature. With the School- 
men he tends to regard miracles as part of the 
original plan of things. Ho again forestalls Hume 
when ho argues that fraudulent miracles do not 
1 e. Cfli. i. C3 ; cf. Ui. 22. 

I c. J’aH.tltim, 20, <I« Civ. Dei, xxi. 7 1., de Gen. ad LiU vi. IS. 
s Cl. Aquinas, Summa Theol. z. or., cvl., Summa e. GentiUi, 
m. xcix t. 


disprove those of Christianity, but he is on less 
sure OTound when he says that Christianity was 
offered and received on the ground of miracles 
publicly wrought to attest its truth. J. B. Mozley 
continued Butler’s position that miracles are 
necessary to a revelation,* but argued, withhim,thnt 
no miracle could make us accept anything contrary 
to moral or true religion. There is order, cosmos, in 
nature, but the mechanical expectation of recur- 
rence which would keep outmiracle cannot be proved 
true. Anything contradictory to experience might 
be either some event in accordance with an order 
of nature or a direct divine interposition, spirit pre- 
vailing over matter. Such a miraculous event, ns 
the act of a Personal Being, would show moral ■will 
and intention and be evidence of a higher world. 
The order of nature miriit be suspended, if there was 
use in suspending it. But the laws of nature would 
be suspended, not the laws of the universe, which 
would be a contradiction. Suspension of the laws 
of nature is possible, and it happens — e.g., where 
the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of life. 
If spirit be regarded as above matter and capable of 
moving it, miracle becomes possible. 

In opposition to German rationalism Schlcicr- 
machcr, in his Her ehristliche Glaube (Amsterdam, 
1830-31), maintained that nature admitted of new 
elements, consonant as it was to God’s will and 
work, even if conditioned by it. Nature may con- 
tain the cause of the miracle, but it appears only 
when God calls it forth. Christ had a supernatural 
origin and, as sinless, was a moral miracle. Yet 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension were 
set aside along ■with many of the miracles, though 
miracle was admitted, since God has complete 
power over nature. Our belief in Christ, accord- 
ing to him, does not depend on miracles. Thus, 
though Schleiermacher still opposes certain 
miracles, he ofl'ers a constructive theory of miracle. 
Later A. Ritschl refused to regard miracles ns 
contrary to natural law, and held that they were 
aldn to Providential action. J. Kaftan argues 
from the same side that ‘ laws of nature ’ are un- 
real, a mere formula allowing us to grasp the 
course of nature. Miracle is such an unusual 
event as will awaken us in a special manner to 
God’s living government of the world. He ■works 
in all things, but can use special means to enable 
faith to trace His presence.* Hermann Lotze also 
refuses to regard miracle as setting aside laws 
of nature. The miracle-working power, by virtue 
of its internal connexion with the inner states of 
things, can alter these and so modify the result of 
the laws. La^w is thus turned to account. Even 
if there be mechanical necessity, this change in the 
internal state of things subject to it causes it to 
produce an external miraculous phenomenon. The 
elements of the universe are not ‘ selfless and void 
points of attachment for unalterable forces,’ but 
living parts of the living One. No law is altered 
when miracle occurs, but the bearers of the forces 
obedient to these In^ws are altered. The condition- 
ing cause of miracles is in God and nature both, 
hence there is no arbitrariness in miracles. Yet 
Lotze sets aside Christ’s miracles, partly because 
the change in man’s conceptions of nature has 
made them dubious.* 

On the whole, modem theology tends to regard 
the universe as plastic to God and miracles as the 
evidence of will. Even man can produce efiects in 
nature not producible by nature itself. Such a 
view is elaborated by H. BushnclL* Again, as by 

* Eight Leetures on Sliracies. Jliraclcs, far from bcinp a 
decisive proof of reveiation, have now themselves to bo proved 1 

S Tnith oS the Christian lltligion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh. 1894. 
ii.S93ft. 

» -WcToeoimus, Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1SS3, L 450 f., ii. 478 f. 

*A’afure and the Supernatural, London, 1863. Sco ERE 
Hi. 45l>. 
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J. R. Illingworth, divine immanence is made the 
ground of miracle. There is unity rather than 
unifonnity in nature ; it is due to spirit ivluch uses 
matter for its purposes. The moral aspect of 
miracles is also emphasized hy him and by other 
•writers. Christ’s miracles do not interfere -with 
law, hut restore laws which were broken. Disease 
is here regarded as due to sin. As to the Resur- 
rection, there is no reason why a sinless soul should 
not resume at wUl a sinless body.'^ The supremacy 
to an extraordinary degree of spiritual force over 
the mere material is also emphasized by A, G. 
Headlam in his recent book on miracles.® 

From a spiritualistic point of view A. It. Wallace argues for 
miracles on the ground that intelligent beings, unpercei\-ed by 
us, have power over matter, producing supernormal phenomena, 
the occurrence of which has been noted in all ages. By this 
view ho claims that Christ’s miracles as well as answer to prayer 
find new support^ 

15. The question of the miraculous. — Miracles 
are not fortuitous events, breaking in upon a fixed 
order of nature. Both they and that order are 
etidences of divine will. The more the nature of 
the universe is revealed to us, the more impossible 
is it to believe that it all merely happened, that 
there was no guidance or control to produce such 
a vast and complex result. This impossibility is 
only the more increased by recent discoveries in 
science. If there is an infinite number of ultimate 
elements all of precisely the same form, it is most 
unlikely that all these should have happened upon 
the same form. Neither matter nor energy pos- 
sesses the power of automatic guidance and con- 
trol. Hence some form of guidance is essential, 
some directing mind and will. Life is outside the 
categories of matter and enerCT, yet it can use 
both, aiding and controlling them in accordance 
Avith the laws which govern them. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a supreme will and source 
of all life. But, if such guidance is granted, then 
miracles — particular instances of that guidance — 
become possible. A fixed order of nature does 
not necessarily mean that nature is self-contained 
and self-suflicmg or subject to unalterable mecliani- 
cal necessity, we do not know all of that order, 
nor is it likely that it is the only possible order. 
IVe cannot assert that a limit has been set to 
every combination of matter and energy, to every 
method of guiding these, to every possible result. 
If so, a miracle is not a breach of the order of 
nature, which, modifying St. Augustine’s formula 
of knora and unknown, may be regarded as one 
of which we do not know everything. As to the 
‘ laws of the universe,’ aU that this means is gover- 
nance of the universe according to law. If things 
always happen in an imvarying sequence, this does 
not exclude guidance, nor does it mean that the 
ultimate cause of the sequence has been discovered. 
Nor, if some phenomenon happened but once, 
would it be outside law or happen apart from 
guidance. Man can interfere with nature, utiliz- 
ing its forces to produce new results, without 
breaking any single law of nature. What man 
can do is possible ior the mind and will behind the 
universe. Law, again, if it exist in the material, 
must also exist in the super-material universe 
which interacts with the former. By its laws those 
of the material universe may be suspended, and in 
so far as any such action is purposive and benefi- 
cent it reveals a law of love, a universe governed 
all through according to law by a competent and 
good will. _ A miracle would thus be a neneficent 
and intelligent control and guidance of existing 
forces in accordance with law by a supreme spirit- 
ual power, and this is precisely what we find in 
the miracles of Christ. They were natural actions 

1 Ih'riHe Immanence, chs. ir. ondv.. The Gcipel JUiraelte. 

“ The SliraeUs a/ the .YT. 

5 MiraeUt and Modem Spiritualism. 


to Him, either because of what He w.as or becausa 
He was in perfect harmony with that supreme 
spiritual power. 

It is easy to hold a -wrong idea of the unifonnity 
of nature or, rather, its unity, to adopt lilin'’. 
worth’s dictum. Theology has been apt to insist 
upon miracle as a sort of catastrophic gap in an 
existing uniformity. Science has tended to forget 
the_ possibility or, rather, the fact of endless 
variety in that uniformity. Such variety is only 
the more in evidence with the new discoveries of 
science, which now postulates either an energy as 
the only physical reality or a sub-material basis of 
matter with a psychical significance. But, apart 
from that, how endless is the diversity even in a 
uniform nature, not even two blades of grass pre- 
cisely the same I Nor is life explainable in terms 
of mechanical uniformity. It uses and controls 
matter and energy, and may exist apart from 
them.' Unity, with endless variety, is a better 
description of the universe than mere mechanical 
uniformity. In the interaction of the forces of the 
universe a slight increase of one force wUl produce 
a different result. And, if the forces, the inter- 
action, the result, are guided and controlled, this 
would not detract from, but only augment, the 
theory of science that this is an orderly universe. 
Such guidance and control are not occasional but 
continuous, for a true theology can never postulate 
a God outside the universe, mterfering ivith it on 
occasion. He always does what is best for it, and all 
that the universe contains — not merely its physical 
contents — is utilized for definite ends. Thus, if a 
slight increase of one force in any combination of 
forces — a re-arrangement of forces— will produce 
a different result from what is generally produced, 
miracle becomes possible. The result would show 
more definitely will and beneficence in the guiding 
process. Science might investigate this result, 
might even conceivably reproduce it. Could it 
explain the process? Could it tell how Chnat 
could do such things in a pre-scientific age There 
must have been some inliuence working mth Hira 
or in Him to produce such purposive, intelligent 
results. Science might create life, say, out of 
certain chemical combinations of dead matter. 
But could it explain why precisely that comWna- 
tion, that arrangement or forces or conditions, 
produced life? There would not be an act of 
creation, but the setting in motion of certam 
forces already possessing the potency of me. 
Why or how they possessed this would remain un- 
explained. , 

As there are physical so there are moral and 
spiritual facts, not explainable in terms of the 
former, though they interpenetrate. Sliracles, as 
such, are not isolated physical phenomena or 
prodigies. They are not unrelated to any 
or spiritual sequence. They have a moral ana 
spiritual purpose, a clear relation to tyrrounding 
circumstances. IJnlike the vastmaiority of ethnic 
miracles, Christ’s miracles have that moral anu 
spiritual quality which differentiates thcni from 
physical prodigies. They are distinct revelations 
of God or of God’s nature in relation to tho universe 
and man. As in a less degree in all His miracles, 
BO in a higher degree in the Resurrection, there is 
a union of physical and spiritual, such as is seen 
also wherever mind and life control matter an 
energy. Matter is here completely controlled, 
spiritualized, and such an event could ecaiw-' y 
have been imagined or invented. *Uf 
imagined or invented would have been iittio_ ’ 
than wonders. But Christ’s miracles, . P,; 
spiritual and moral quality, are continuous rvitn 

1 O. Lodje, Life and Matter, p. 1333. : J. 3. 
anism. Life, and Personalit’j T-onuon, ^ 

Berjjon, Creative Evolution, Knj-. tr., do., sou, P- 1- 
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system of the universe as a whole. So again many 
alleged supernormal phenomena are not mirades ; 
they do not show a direct moral, purposive action 
on the part of a divine power, hut reveal unsus- 

ected and unexplained human powers. If God 

irects the whole universe, miracles are in no 
sense a rectifying of His own mistakes. They are 
instances of the overcoming of e'^dl and disorder 
in a universe where these exist and where evil 
may have heen necessary to the world-process, a 
stage on the way to perfection. Yet that perfec- 
tion is being brought about, and miracles are an 
instance of this, since they clearly show God’s 
purpose, more clearly perhaps than the more 
quietly-working process. They show, as Lotze 
says, that God is so related to matter that it can- 
not resist Him at all. So Christ’s healing miracles 
show that spirit and will are superior to the causes 
which produce disease. Thus in no sense is miracle 
contra nafuram; rather is It an expression of 
divine notion in ways wluch may contradict our 
ordinary experience, i.e. our real ignorance of the 
universe. 

The unchanffing nature of radium might have been regarded 
as an unalterable law; ;et the lapse of time (it takes 2500 
years for an atom of radium to change) would show that this 
was a mistaken view, a parable of our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe. 

The divine wiU, acting normally in certain ways, 
may act in different ways, perhaps in our limited 
view contrary to these. One set of laws is put 
aside for the moment, iust as man can transcend 
the physical order by his will. Yet order is not 
interrupted, for the whole order of nature — all that 
happens — ^is just the divine udll to which, e.g., a 
swift ‘miraculous’ process of healing may be as 
natural as a slower process, or the turning of water 
to wine as natural as the slower growth of the 
vine. In either case there is a qmckening of a 
natural process, and yet to God that quickening 
may be perfectly normal. Does this take away 
the miraculous from what we call ‘miracle’? In 
a sense it does, for we tend to draw too straight a 
line between natural and supernatural. All events, 
inasmuch as they express the divine will, are 
natural, yet they are supernatural in so far as they 
all end for us in mystery. What constitutes a 
miracle is its quality, its instant suggestion of 
divine power and goodness. Man’s spintual vision 
is clouded, and ho does not always see these in 
the ordinary event, nor is that always the fullest 
revelation of God. All things speak of God, but 
some speak more clearly. Yet these are by no 
means abnormal ; they do not occur on inadequate 
occasions, nor do they contradict the fundamental 
laws of experience. The reign of law is not set 
aside, for the ways in which miracle is brought 
about are stiU in accordance ■with law, even if the 
miracle happen but once. 

Certain persons, for no very obvious reason, 
seem to possess supernormal powers, or these are 
manifested through them; others have genius; 
others, men of God, have spiritual gifts. What 
powers may not be open to one like Christ, in 
whom dmne power existed and whose sinless avUI 
was in perfect harmony ivith God’s ? He claimed 
to possess divine power, and He said that He came 
to do the Father’s will. Things were therefore 
natural to Him which might have heen unnatural 
to another. Yet His miracles were in subordina- 
tion to the moral miracle of His sinless personality, 
and therefore in harmony with it. Dmne power 
and goodness overflowed, as it were, from Him 
upon nature and man. His miracles are perfect 
examples of the control of the material by the 
spiritual, and they prove that all force, all guid- 
ance, are in the last resort spiritual. Yet the real 
reason for folloiving Him was Himself, not His 
signs. The power by which He •wrought these 
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w’aa in Him because of what He was. It might be 
open to all who live upon the same plane, as He 
pointed out. 

As has already been said, there is no evidence in 
Christ’s miracles of the lawless breaking of a * law 
of nature.’ Kather is it as if existing forces were 
being directly influenced, whether neutralized or 
quickened, or as if a new force was worldng -with 
a natural force to produce a result dillerent from 
•what the latter could produce. In the case of 
healing disease a slow process gives place to a 
swifter process. So in the calming of the sea a 
natural process is heightened. In either case there 
is the power of will. When walking on the sea, 
Christ must have exerted a power which witnessed 
to some law quite as much as the law which for 
the moment it displaced. Wlien water was 
changed into wine, was this more marvellous for 
Christ than the transmutation of one element into 
another as proved possible by science ? 

In the case of feeding the multitudes analogy is more dlffloult 
to find. Were bodily needs forgotten through a miraculous 
mental exaltation, so that a sacramental partaking of a small 
portion of food sufficed? This does not occount for the frag- 
ments that remained. We cannot trace the method, but our 
limited vision need not detract from its miraculous aspect. 
Those most concerned believed that a mimcle had occurred, 
unless the texts are wholly fictitious. 

In Christ it is not a question of divinity break- 
ing through a humanity in acts which are super- 
human, but of a constant superiority to humanity 
in one who is its perfect type. It is therefore no 
stranger that His actions should be more wonder- 
ful than those of other men than that His teaching 
or His sinless life should surpass theirs. 

Apart from the general control or guidance of 
the universe, divine will may work through normal 
or simernormal actions, or may act directly in 
specific cases, for what are to us miraculous pur- 
poses. Speaking is a normal notion, but where a 
man speaks under the influence of the Spirit there 
is inspiration. Healing by suggestion is super- 
normal, but, if the suggestion is aided by spiritual 
influences, there is a miraculous cure. Again, ns 
in some of Christ’s miracles, we trace more direct 
action upon material things. Such action may bo 
regarded ns supomatural because mysterious ; yet 
to God it is natural. All action, human or divine, 
is part of an ascending series ; we cannot sa^v where 
the natural ends and the supernatural begins ; 
what W'e can assert is that Christ’s confidence in 
His power or in God’s power working through Him 
never faltered. He intimates that, if men had 
faith enough, they could do even greater works. 
Have we yet sounded ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality,’ or used to the full the power of the 
divine spirit W'orking with us ? 

i6. Prayer. — The relation of miracle to pnayer 
may be briefly touched on. If miracle is a special 
instance of divine control, then answer to prayer 
has a miraculous aspect. Human mind and will 
can control existing physical forces or overcome 
the laws which govern them. There is readjust- 
ment without catastrophe. To every single fact 
there are countless antecedents, and a little of less 
or more will produce a new result, as is seen, c.q., 
by the different chemical products obtainable by 
even the slightest increase in the number of similar 
atoms combining with others to produce these. 
Man liimself can produce new effects m the physical 
world. Must we deny this power to God? He 
can surely guide, deflect, or neutralize one force 
by another, or act directly upon matter and energy 
so that a new result will follow, subject, of course, 
to every limitation of reason and order. How 
little exercise of power on God’s part would be 
neccssaiy to cause rain in answer to prayer ! 
Since man and man’s actions and thoughts, hence 
also his prayers, are a part of the forces of the 
universe, when we do not pray, the result, even in 
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the physical world, may he different from what it 
would have been had we prayed. Prayer is energy, 
ind earnest prayer cannot be useless, even if its 
result is not just what man wants. If God’s plan 
for the universe is so far conditioned by man’s 
misuse of free will, how speedily will that plan bo 
accomplished when man’s will is at one with God’s ! 
It is His -will that we pray, and every anmver to 
prayer, a-s a direct manifestation of His wiU, is so 
far miraculous, and yet, like all miracle, quite 
natural. God foresees all that will happen in the 
universe ; therefore He foresees whether we shall 
pray, and whether any particular prayer will be 
answered in one way or another. If the occurrence 
of certain things in God’s plan depends on prOTcr, 
then we must pray. Are we then not free ? Still 
we have the feeling of actin" as free agents, and 
feeling is perhaps here truer tnan reason. 
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J. A. JIacCglloch. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, MO- 
RALITIES. — I. Introductiou. — As waa indicated 
in the introduction to the art. Dkasla., the origin 
of the medioeval drama, like that of the Greek, is 
to be found in religious observances. It is true 
that from the earliest reigns of Norman kings in 
England secular pageants were common features 
of any day of special rejoicing ; but these were not 
strictly dramatic in their nature, nor did tliey con- 
tribute to the essential development of the form. 
The true beginning of the long course which leads 
up to Shakespeare and Racine is found in the 
Churches ; the most striking fact in the history of 
the mediajval drama is ite evolution from the 
simplest germs in the responses of the liturgy into 
an elaboratenc w form without the influenceof either 
antecedent or contemporary dramatic material. 
Though manv steps and many dates in the history 
of the Miracles and Moralities are still to bo dis- 
covered, and their duo place to bo assigned to many 
inOuences, it is possible to write a clear history of 
the drama in the Middle Ages from its origin in 


the antiphonal tropes of the liturgy to its final 
expression in the great Passion-plays, ‘ Mystferes,' 
and ‘ Miracle-cycles.’ ' 

The probability of some survival of classical in- 
fluence in the mediroval drama has led some writers 
to trace all possible ancient dramatic and mimetic 
traditions in the period between the closing of the 
theatres and circuses in the 6th cent, to the estab- 
lishment of a developed liturgical drama in the 
10th and 11th ; but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the modem Greek scholar K. N. Sathas floro/ji.iJr 
doKtjsuov srepl rou Bedrpov Kal Tcjs povaiKys rwr Bufar- 
rtvQp, Venice, 1878) and his followers to found tho 
medireval religious drama on the rains of tlio 
ancient Greek, preserved in Byzantium and carried 
to the west by the returning orasaders, it is the 
opinion of most scholars that no more can be said 
than that there was possibly a continuanco of the 
mimetic tradition, kept alive by wandering, out- 
lawed entertainers — a tradition that may have 
helped the development of the drama by aiding 
the survival of some feeling for dramatic form, and 
may later have had a part in the secularization of 
the religions drama. (For the Byzantine stage see 
K. Krumbacher, Gcschichte der hyzantinhehen 
Litteratur^, Munich, 1897, pp. 644-648, 746-749; 
for the views of Sathas, J. S. Tunison, Dramatic 
Traditions of the Dark Ages, Chicago, 1907 ; for 
the subject in general, Cliambers, The Mediccval 
Stage, i. ch. i.) 

2 . The liturgical drama. — The antiphon, of 
Eastern origin, introduced into Italy by St._ Am- 
brose, was the germ from which the medimval 
drama developed. Certain antiphonal services had 
many dramatic possibilities, which more or lcs.s 
unconscionsly began to take form in tho tropes, or 
interpolations in the liturgical text for certain 
feast-days. The most important from tlio stand- 
point of dramatic history were the tropes of the 
Easter mass, the earliest dramatized form of which 
is the ‘Quern queeritis.’ This, assigned to about 
the year 900 and ascribed to tho trope-ivriter Tutilo 
of St. Gall (Karl Young, ‘ The Origin of the Easter- 
Play,’ in Publications of the Modem Language 
Assoc, of America, March 1914), seems to have 
developed into a considerable play as a tropo of 
the introit for the day, and to have sent out 
branches which, combining with other ceremonic.s, 
such as the ‘ Visitatio sepulchri,’ and other dramatic 
forms, such as the ‘ Prophet®,’ grew into tho great 
Passion-plays and Miracle-cycles. 

This earliest form is : 


‘ Intcrrogatlo. , , , • 

Quern quacritls In sepulohro, Ohrlstlcomsr 
Besponsio. 

Jesum Nnzarenum cruciOxuin, o cacllcolae. 

Non est hio, surrexit eiout praedixerat ; 

Its, Duntiato quia surrexit tie < 

The last word, ‘Resurre.xi,’ is the first word of tho 
Eruster introit. By textual accretions, partly oy 
additions from the Vulgate, but more often by 
‘freo composition,’ and oy tho development ol a 
dramatic setting (tho ‘ sepulchram ’) and truly 
dramatic personalities (tho three Marys, the angc 
at tho tomb, etc.), this trope grew into a wcii- 
doveloped though brief liturgical play (MS Brescia, 
15th cent., quoted by Young), ajid .attained .a nuicli 
larger development as a ‘ Visitatio sepulchri 
the end of Easter matins. . , 

The altar served as the setting for tho Q?® , 
qnmritis’ plays, as was natural, for it 
too tomb of Cliri.st (Young, P* 
easy the transition to the use of the Quern q - 
ritis’ ns part of the ‘Sepulchram ceremony at 
Easter matins (the ‘Elcvntio crncLs 
•Adoratio cracis’and ‘Depositio craeis on 
Friday ; the ceremonies were 
burial and resurrection of Christ). This 
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and dramatically more fruitful use of the ‘ Quern 
quteritis’ ctcw by textual additions, such as the 
sequence ‘ viotimae paschali,’ and by additions of 
incident — first, details of the Biblical story (e.ff,, 
the visit of the three Marys to the tomb, and of 
Peter and John); secondly, secular imaginative 
details (e.ff., the visit of the Marys to the ‘un- 
guentarius,’ or dealer from whom they bought the 
necessary spices, a character who later became 
popular m the vernacular Passion-plays). 

Though there was a considerable dramatic de- 
velopment of the ‘Quern quferitis,’ it remained 
strictly a liturgical drama; it was chanted, the 
parts ivere taken by churchmen, there was little 
real dialogue, and the setting was of the simplest. 
In certain late forms there are introduced motives 
that do not belong to the events of Easter morning, 
such as the kiss of peace accompanying the greet- 


developed form. As the Easter ‘Quern qumritis' 
centred about the ‘ Sepulchrum ’ and that of Christ- 
mas about the ‘ Prmsepe,’ the ‘ Stella ’ had as its 
starting-point the star. A gilt star, the points 
sometimes holding candles, was lowered from a 
hole in the ceiling or held up by an assistant. 
Like the Nativity plays, the ‘Stella’ developed 
partly from dumb show, and the simpler forms 
continued parallel with the expanded forms and 
outlived them. 

The dozen or so complete extant versions of the 
play vary considerably. The drama developed by 
the representation, in action instead of narrative, 
of the visit to Jerusalem, by the addition of various 


scenes in which Herod plays a part, as, e.a., his 
anger at the escape of the Magi and his order for 
the massacre of the innocents, and even the actual 


Magi and his order for 


ing ‘ Surrexit Christus,’ or the ‘ Tolhtc portas’ cere- 
mony prescribed by the ritual for the dedication of 
a church. These point to the possibility of a de- 
velopment of the Easter play which, however, was 
not to take place in the ‘ Quern qumritis ’ proper. 
This matter will be considered in speaking of the 
Passion-play. 

But the ‘ Quern quaeritis ’ was not the only drama 
of Easter-week. The ‘Peregrini,’ attached to the 
vespers of Easter Monday, established in the 12th 
cent., was known in England, France, and Germany. 
The simplest form tells of the journey to Emmaus 
and the supper there (Petit de Julleville, Zes My- 
sUrcs, i. 67 ; Chambers, ii. 37). In others Mary 
Magdalene appears, or the Virgin and the other 
Marys greet the risen Christ ; or a new scene is 
added of the incredulity of Thomas ; or there is 
even a merging of a developed form of the ‘ Quern 
quajritis,’ the ‘ Peregrini,’ and the Easter morning 
ceremony of the ‘ Elevatio orucis.’ 

Parallel with the plays of the Resurrection, 
other liturgical plays developed as parts of the 
office of other feasts. The Christmas season was 
the most productive; hut there were plays for 
Epiphany and certain saints’ days, particularly 
that of St. Nicholas. Though evidence of their 
existence has been found, tne plays for many 
occasions have entirely disappeared. A Christmas 
drama, the ‘ Pastores,’ commemorating the visit of 
the shepherds, grew out of a Christmas introit- 
trope, modelled on the Easter ‘ Quern quteritis.’ 
It oeMB ‘ Quern quaeritis in praesepe, pastores, 
dicito. It is purely liturgical, very simple in 
form, and of infrequent occurrence in the MSS, 
but is of interest for its connexion with the ancient 
and still popular representations of the crib, or 
criche, of the infant Christ (see Bambiko), and for 
its influence on the more fruitful dramatic forms 
into which it was absorbed. The essence of the 


representation of the massacre, and finally the 
lament of Rachel, which had received independent 
dramatic treatment. As Chambers puts it, ‘the 
absorotion of the motives proper to other feasts of 
the Twelve Nights into the Epiphany play has 
clearly begun’ (ii. 48). This absorption was to 
result in certain larger and more complex plays 
made up by the joining of the ‘Pastores,^ the 
‘ Stella,’ and the ' Rachel.’ It is only in view of 
the result from this fusion and of the expansion of 
certain parts that the ‘Stella ’is of great import- 
ance for the later history of the drama. The pait 
of Herod mew by expansion and emphasis even to 
take the first place in the English (Jorpns Christi 
cycles. 

More important for the future of the mediaival 
drama than any of the forms thus far considered 
was the * Propheto,’ which had a curious origin, 
first studied by Sepet [Lcs Prophites du Chrht). 
It was based on the apociyphal Scrmo contra 
Judceos attributed in the Sliddle Ages to St. 
Augustine, but really of later origin, and used in 
many churches as a lesson in the Christmas offices. 
In the passage so employed, the author invokes 


thirteen witnesses to the divine mission of Christ 


Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Vergil, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the Sibyl. The dramatic growth of 
this sermon had certainly begun by the 11th 
century. In the earliest forms the play follows 
the sermon closely, but is written in verse. Clas- 
sical language and even direct quotations from the 
Eclogues appear in the prophecies of Vergil and 
the Sibyl. In later examples from Laon and Rouen 
the dialogue is expanded, the ‘precentor’ is re- 
placed by two ‘appellatores’ or ‘vocatores,’ and 
Balaam is added to the prophets. More remark- 
able is the little added drama of Balaam and his 


play is the ■visit of the shepherds, a crib with 
images of the Virgin and Child, the announcement 
of the birth of Christ by a boy ‘in simUitudine 
angeli,’ the singing of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’ by 
the angels and a hymn by the shepherds, a dialogue 
between the shepherds and two priests ‘quasi 
obstetrices,’ the adoration of the shepherds, and 
a final hymn. 

A more common form of Christmas drama was 
the ‘ Stella, I a play of the visit of the Magi, origin- 
ally consisting of antiphons and simple prose dia- 
logue, representing the following of the star, the 
■visit to the Infant, the ollering of gifts, and the 
warning to the Magi (Creizenach, Ueschichte des 
neucren Dramas, i. 60 ; Chambers, ii. 45 ; Petit de 
Julleville, i. 61 ; texts in du M6ril, Origincs latincs, 
and in Conssemaker, Drames liturgiques). The 
simplest and probably the earliest examples are 
from Rouen and Limoges. This form of liturgical 
play developed early. Dates are uncertain, but 
MSS of the late 11th cent, have the play in a well- 


ass, which has been considered by many writers 
the origin of the notorious Feast of the Ass, but 
which is perhaps more probably a reaction from 
the disturbing festival. In the Rouen text the 
part of Nebuchadrezzar is also expanded into a 
miniature play: Sbadrach, Me.shach, and Abed -nego 
refuse to ■worship the image, are cast into the fiery 
furnace, and escape all harm, whereupon the king 
testifies to the might of the coming Sa^^iour. 

It ■will be seen that at this stage of development 
the ‘ Prophet® ’ necessitated a much more complex 
setting than was usual with liturgical drama — the 
throne of the precentor, the fiery furnace, distinct 
costumes (described in the rubrics), Balaam’s cuss. 
This was a beginning of the complexity that was 
to characterize the great Miracles. 

This complexity and the fusion alluded to above 
may bo seen in a Latin play preserved in a ISth 
cent, bis (Royal Library, biunich ; text in du 
Mfiril). It is a combination of most of the Chri.st- 
mas dramatic forms. St, Angustine sits ■with the 
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prophets at his right, the chief of the syna^ogne 
and the J ews at his left. The prophets foretell the 
Messiah ; the head of the synagogue is angered at 
their blasphemies. A new character, the ‘ bishop 
of the children,’ interposes the suggestion that St. 
Augustine shall be questioned. The Rabbi in 
anachronistic and pedantic words argues the im- 
possibility of the Virgin-birth, and St. Augustine 
answers. The argument is taken up by the choirs 
of prophets and Jews, the one singing ‘Res 
miranda,’ the other ‘Res neganda.’ So far the 
play is an expanded ‘Prophet®,’ still mostly 
litogical in feeling and form. The prophets take 
their places in the church, and a play of the 
Annunciation begins abruptly. This part is brief. 
The Scriptural dialogue between the Virgin and 
the angel is followed by the visit of Elisabeth. 
The next direction is that Mary ‘ vadat in lectum 
suum . . . et pariat filium.’ The choir hails His 
coming, and immediately the ‘Stella’ begins. A 
star shines forth, the three kings follow it, and 
appear before Herod ; an angel announces the 
coming of Christ to the shepherds (the ‘ Pastures ’ 
element). The devil hints that the angel has 
deceived them, hut they are convinced by the 
chanting of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’ by a heavenly 
choir; they seek the cradle and worship Christ; 
they meet the Magi bearing gifts. The Magi are 
warned not to return to Herod, who orders the 
killing of the innocents. The mothers lament 
their lost children (the ‘ Rachel ’ element) ; Herod 
falls dead, and is seized by demons. An angel 
sends Joseph into Egypt. The king of Egypt 
advances, accompanied by a choir singing ‘ choses 
fort profanes.’ The Holy Family arrives in Egypt; 
the idols fall, and the priests, unable to restore 
them, are converted. Finally the choir chants a 
malediction against Herod and the Jews. The 
last part is free and individual in composition. 
Petit do Julleville thinks it tmlikely that it 
was played in church (because of the ‘ episcopus 
puerorum ’), and that more likely it was given in 
a monastery school. 

As this play well represents the form attained 
by the liturgical drama tlirough the combination 
of types and free composition, certain plays founded 
on the stories of Daniel and Lazarus represent 
another development — the expansion of single 
scenes in the older plays into independent dramas. 
Most interesting, because the first liturgical play 
attributed to a definite author, is the ‘ Daniel ’ of 
Hilarius, a cosmopolitan Goliardic scholar, disciple 
of Abelard, who nourished in the first half of the 
12th cent, (te.xt in J. J. Champollion-Figeac, 
Hilarii versus et ludi, Paris, 1838, and in du 
M6ril). The ‘Historia de Daniel representanda’ 
opens with the feast of Belshazzar; the mystic 
words appear, and Daniel interprets them ; Darius 
enters Babylon with his army and kills Belshazzar ; 
Daniel appears at court, refuses to worship the 
king, and is throivn to the lions ; the angel brings 
Habakkuk to him ; Daniel is again in favour. 
The play is expanded by choruses in honour of the 
various personages, ‘conductus Danielis,’ ‘con- 
dnctus regine,’ etc. The chant to Daniel (as also 
in the similar play from Beauvais) is a hymn in 
honour of the birth of Christ. This, as well as 
the rubrics, indicates the connexion of the pla^ 
with the liturgy; but the note at the end, ‘This 
done, if the play has been given at matins, let 
D.aniol sing the Te Deum, if at vespers the Magni- 
ficat,’ indicates that it was not a regular part of 
the ofiice. In this partial detachment from the 
litnr^ wo see the beginnings of that development 
wliich was to take the drama entirely out of the 
hands of the clergj'. 

3, The secularization of the drama. — The indica- 
tions of a tendency to make the liturgical drama 


more popular that wo have seen in the expansion 
of certain themes in the ‘ Prophet®,’ in tlie freer 
Md more poetical composition of many of the Inter 
litur^cal jplays, in their comparatively independent 
position in relation to the Church offices, aro 
ernphasized by the gradual change in the language, 
spirit, and setting of the plays, as they processed 
towards that final and almost complete seculariza- 
tion which should take them out of the Church and 
out of the control of the clergy, and make them 

g reat popular spectacles rather than expositions of 
hristian faith. The degrees of popularization 
were innumerable. In the 15th cent., even when 
the purpose was edification, whole scenes were 
often frankly amnsing and vulgar, with no religions 
significance whatever — e.g., in the scene or playlet 
of Mak and the shepherds in the Tmvneley cycle, 
and in the comic scenes of theGermanPassion-plays. 

The vernacular came by slow degrees to replace 
Latin. _ At first the two languages appear side by 
side ; in the earliest examples the focal speech 
appears only in refrains or in the lines of a few 
minor characters, or in the less impressive passages. 
But there is no discoverable rule ; the same char- 
acter may speak Latin in one passage, French in 
another. One of the earliest cases of the two 
languages used together is the ‘Sponsus,’ a 12th 
cent. 0ay of the wise and foolish virmns from 
Limoges (text in Romania, xxii. [1893] ; an M6ril). 
Here a considerable part is in the ‘langne d’oo’; 
the angel who announces the coming of the 
bridegroom speaks only French, the virgins both 
languages. The refrains are in French. The final 
words in which Christ condemns the foolish virgins 
are first Latin and then French, ending tups, 

I perhaps to make the lesson clear and impressive 
to the congregation ; 

•Amendico 
Vos Igaosoo, 

Nam caretls lumine ; 

Quod qui perdunt [MS pcrgiintl 
Procul pergunt 
Hujus aube limine. 

Met, chaitivas I alet, malanrcas I 
A tot Jora mais vos penas livreas i 
Kd elern oraseretmeneias.’ , 

Occasionally, as in the ‘ St. Nicholas ’ of Hilanns, 
the vernacular is found only in the refrains. In 
other plays it is a translation of the preceding 
Latin lines — an indication of the reason for the 
use of the common tongue — as in the 12th cent. 

‘ Adam ’ (text from Tours, first ed. by V • Luzarche, 
Tours, 1854 ; K. Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I’ancun 
frangais*, Leipzig, 1880), and in many German 
plays. Latin and the vernacular were even mingled 
in the lines, as in the Beauvais ‘Daniel’ (text in 


Ifoussemaker, no. iv.) : 

' Vlr propheta Del, Daniel, vien al Eol, 

Teni, dcsiderat parler 4 toi,’ etc. 

Some late dramas are wholly in thp vernacular, 
sxcept for refrains or certain impressive passages. 

In France particularly the development of tna 
irama was marked hy the adoption of a inora 
raried versification. The earliest liturmcal plays 
vere entirely in prose, the later ones mostly in ver^. 
In these later forms 'the versiCcation Is rather complicate, 
ery varied; almost all aro written in stanzas. But • 
tanzas differ in the numberof lines and in metre ; the line 
yllnhio, but vary in length from four syllables to ten (l etit 
ulIevLlle, 1. CS). 

Dactylic hexameters also are used, 
eonine, as in the lament of Rachel m the 1 
Interfectio pnerorum’ (cf. Petit de Jallevillc, 1. 
9; te-xt in du Meril ; MS in Orldans Library); 

• O dolor 1 O patrum mutataque gamlia matrum I _ 

Occ-isionally lines aro quoted or iniitated irom 
he cl.-issics ; e.g., 

' Quao rcrum novitas aat quae tos <na5a 
I;;notA3 temptare vIai? Quo tenditis er«' 0 . 

Quod genuflT Unde domo? 

As important M this change in lan^sgc is 
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gradual secularization of the spirit of the plays. 
The last part of the composite Munich play re- 
ferred to Move ■will illustrate this point. Though 
written in Latin, one part is an original secular 
poem in praise of spring, filled with pagan allu- 
sions and ■with no liturgical or Biblical connota- 
tion. The introduction of the comic element and 
of the melodramatic in the passages relating to 
Balaam’s ass and Herod points to an equally strong 
secular influence, one that was to lead to some of 
the most striking and unfortunate developments of 
the great Miracles and even of the Passion-plays 
of the 15th century. We must not make the mis- 
take of ascribing all the crude humour and vulgar- 
ity of Miracles to a naive and simple taste for such 
things ; as Petit de JulleviU^oints out, even in 
plays as early as those of Hrlarius a conscious 
vulgarization has begun, a conscious appeal to an 
audience rather than a congregation, and the 
XstbcPs intention is even satirical. 

The secular tendency which perhaps had most 
to do ■with the final almost complete secularization 
of the mediffival drama was the elaboration of the 
setting required by the constantly increasing 
length and complexity of the plays; for this 
development brought about the transference of the 
plays to the open (first the churchyard or square 
m front of the church, then the main square of the 
to%vn, or several places at once), and, still more 
important, gradually brought the plays under the 
control of the laity. It is a long way from the 
simple ‘sepulchrum’ or ‘prmsepe,’ the two 
chanted parts, the lack of appropriate costume, 
of the ‘Quern qumritis’ to the varied setting, the 
many characters, the costumes of the ‘ Conversio 
Pauli’ (Petit de Julleville, i. 69 ; text from Fleury 
MS, mentioned above, in du Mdril, and in Gousse- 
maker,uo. xiii.) with its several ‘sedes’ for Saul, 
Judas, etc., its two scenes, Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, its armed men, and its ‘ lectus ’ for Ananias, 
or the Munich ‘ Prophet® ’ described above, with 
its ‘sedes’ for the prophets, its ‘lectus’ for the 
Virgin, its shining star, its mouth of hell, its 
many characters. Henceforth the change in set- 
ting was one of degree rather than of kind ; the 
elaboration merely followed the increasing com- 
plexity of the plays as they added one incident 
after another. Within the church, the crucifix, 
the altar, the ‘ sepulchrum,’ the rood-loft (repre- 
senting heaven), and the crypt furnished the chief 
accessaries of the play. To these, which were in 
the sanctuary and choir, were probably added in 
the more elaborate plays ‘sedes,’ ‘domus,’ and 
‘loca’ extending do^wn the nave. This natural 
arrangement was apparently followed when the 
drama left the church, as in the 12th cent. Norman 
‘ Kesurrectio.’ Chambers (ii. 83) suggests such an 
arrangement of the ‘ lius,’ ‘ mansions,’ and ‘ estals ’ 
required by the prologue, following the analogy 
of a Donaueschingen Passion-play of the 16th cent., 
the plan of which is extant (pven in Proning, Das 
Dravia des Mittelalters, p. 277). The prologue 
gives the order of the required sets ; the crucifix, 
the monument (‘sepulchrum’), the gaol, heaven, 
hell, Emmaus, Galilee, and six ‘ estals ’ or * sedes.’ 
The only other extant French religious play of the 
same period, the ‘ Adam,’ shows even better how 
far the drama had outgroum the simplicity of the 
‘ Quern qureritis.’ The Latin rubrics indicate not 
only a complex setting, but great care in stage 
management, oven extending to the gestures and 
voice of the actors. 

For tnstanco : ‘ Ijet there be bnilt a paradise In a higher 
lace ; around it let there be'draperies of eilk. . . . There Eb:dl 
0 sweet flowers and follag:® ; various trees from which shall 
hang fruits. . . . Then the Saviour shall arrive, clothed in a 
dalmatic ; before him shall be placed Adam and Eve. Adam in 
a red tunic, Ere In a woman’s white robe and a veil of white 
silk ' (Chambers, 11. EO). 


The rubrics mention not only the costumes foi 
all the characters, and the localities — ^paradise, 
hell, a cultivated field — but also ‘ properties ’ — a 
spade, a rake, chains for the devils to use, cauld- 
rons for them to beat upon, flames. 

The development of the liturgical drama was 
practically complete by the 13th century. There- 
after the growth was mainly outside the church, 
secular and more vernacular, much more rapid and 
national. The liturgical drama was much the same 
in difierent countries, but the vernacular religious 
plays took on national characteristics in the 14th 
cent. ; so that thenceforth, to be understood with 
any clearness, the special literary types that de- 
veloped must be studied by countries. Further- 
more, the influence of particular authors and of 
particular methods of representation makes itself 
felt. 

4 . England. — The early dramatic history of 
England is difficult to trace, for much the larger 
number of plays have been destroyed. The de- 
velopment of the liturgical drama in England 
must be partly guessed at from that of France. 
Only the slightest indications of what it originally 
was are extant. The earliest dramatic piece is the 
‘Quern qumritis’ from the Winchester tropCT 
dating probably from about 979 (text in W. H. 
Frere, The Winchester Troptr, London, 1894). 
This is not nearly so simple as the St. Gall ‘ Quern 
quffiiitis’ mentioned above. More interesting is 
the veiy full account of the ‘ Quern qureritis ’ cere- 
mony in Bishop Ethelwold of Winchester’s Con- 
cordia rcgulans, which probably dates from 965 
to 975 (Chambers, ii. 14, 306 ; text in Anglia, xiii. 
[1891] 365). This includes a simple trope not much 
more elaborate than the St. Gall one. Of it, how- 
ever, Chambers (ii. 15) says ; 

‘The liberal scenario of the Concordia reguiaris makes plain 
the change which has come about in the "Quern quseritis” 
since it was first sung by alternating half-choirs as an introit- 
trope. Dialogued chantandmlmeticactionhavecometogether, 
and the first liturgical drama is, in all its essentials, complete.’ 

The only other extant English text of the 
liturgical period is a 14th cent, ‘Quern qureritis’ 
from Dublin. But church inventories, account- 
books, and statutes indicate the existence of the 
‘Pastores,’ ‘Peregrini,’ ‘Kesurrectio,’ ‘Stella,’ 
‘ Prophetre,’ etc., at a number of places, including 
York, Lichfield, Salisbury, ana Lincoln; and 
William Fitzstephen, writing of the late 12th 
cent, in London, records 

•repraesentationes miraculorum quao sanctl confessores operati 
sunt, seu repraesentationes passionum quibus clamit Constantin 
mnrtyrum’ (Kilo S. Thomce, quoted by J. P. Collier, Bistory oj 
English Dramatic Poetry ", London, 1879, i. 11). 

Of a Beverley ‘ Kesurrectio ’ (c. 1220) the (bilin- 
gual) text of only one actor’s part remains. So 
Bttle do we know of this early period that it 
cannot be decided whether the liturgical drama 
passed directly from Latin to English, or whether 
there intervened a Norman-French period. 

The fuU development of the English Miracle- 
play came in the 14th cent., and during the next 
two centuries and more it can be studied more 
clearly from extant texts. Whether or not the 
English drama received a special impulse from the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 
1311, the most characteristic English dramatic 
form, the Corpus Christi processional cycles, were 
founded soon after that date. The Chester plays 
were probably given first in 1328. The dates of 
the establishment of the other cycles are not 
known, but references to them are found as follows : 
Beverley, 1377 ; York, 1378 ; Coventry, 1392. In 
1350 there is a reference to a ‘Indus filiorum Israelis’ 
at Cambridge. From this time on there was the 
greatest activity tlironghont the country. 

It ■will be impossible to analyze at all adequately 
even the chief monuments of the period under con- 
sideration; the four great Corpus Christi cycles 
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and the minor instances of dramatic activity can 
hardly be mentioned. Generally the English 
Miracle-plays were represented in separate scenes, 
each by a dilierent trade - gild, on its own 
‘ pageant ’ — 

‘ a high scafoMe viith two rowmes, a higher and a lower, open 
four wheelce. In the lower they apparelled them eelres, ana in 
the higher rowme they plaj’ed. . . . They begane first at the 
abay gates, and when the flrste pagiante was played it was 
wheeled to the highs crosse before the mayor, and so to every 
streete . . . to se which playes was greato resorte, and also 
scafoldcs and stages made in the streetes in those places where 
theydotermined toplaye theire pagiantes ’ (Archdeacon Rogers’ 
description of a play at Chester, 1694, quoted by Pollard, 
English Miracle Plays, p. xxv). 

Though the plays were given by the gilds, they 
were under the direction of the town council, 
which made the strictest rules concerning the 
manner, thoroughness, and promptness of the per- 
formance — c.g., at York (1415) : 

• And all maner ol craftsmen yat bringeth furtha ther 
pageantez in order and course by good plaj-ers, well arrayed 
and openly spekyng, upon payn of lesjmg of O.s, to be paido to 
the chambre without any pardon’ (Pori Plays, ed. Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, p. xxxiv). 

The plays of the cycle were not the work of one 
author, but an ‘organic growth.’ The number of 
gilds acting varied ; hence there was also a variety 
in the number of plays or scenes. The play for 
each gild was often slight in subject — c.g., ‘Adam 
and Eve, an angel with a spade and a distalT 
assigning them to work,’ played by the armourers 
at York. An outline of the subjects of the York 
cycle (probably composed towards the middle of 
the 14th cent.) -ivill give an idea of the wide range 
of the plays : 

the Creation, the Temptation, tho Fall, Noah and the Ark, tho 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Jlosea in the Wilderness, tho Prophecies of 
Christ, the Annunciation, the Birth of Christ, tho Shepherds, 
the Magi, the Slaughter of the Innocents, Christ in the Temple, 
tho Temptation, the Woman taken in Adultery, the Raising of 
Lazarus, Judas, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resnrrection. 

Although this list is incomplete, we can see in it 
all the elements that we have found in the Con- 
tinental liturgical plays, and may be permitted to 
suppose that the Miracle-cycles developed by the 
extension and amalgamation of liturgical forms 
such as the ‘ Prophetas,’ the ‘ Stella,’ the ‘ Pastorea.’ 
Though, like their French and German con- 
temporaries, the authors allowed themselves con- 
siderable freedom in expanding the Biblical text 
(as, e.g,, in the part of Herod), yet the characters 
most tteely drawn are almost exclusively those of 
persons to whom neither Scripture nor legend 
ascribes either name or individuality. Such 
personages as Cain’s ‘garcio,’ or servant, Noah’s 
wife, the shepherds, are introduced for the sake of 
relief — often inappropriately, it seems to ns, as in 
the Crucifixion scene. 

‘ It is to this desire for dramatic relief that wo owo the story 
of Mak and his shcep-atc.aling- in the Coventry cj'cie— our first 
English comedy’ (Pollard, p. xli). 

In the Coventry cycle there are various charac- 
ters that link the Miracle with the Morality, the 
dramatic form more characteristic of the later 
years of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Such charac- 
ters appear as Death, Veritas, Jlisericordia, Pax. 
The earliest known English Morality is lost. It 
was a 14th cent, play, 

forth tho gootlnc'S-s of the Lord’s Prayer , , . In which 
play all inanucrof vices and sins were held up to scorn, and the 
virtues were held up to praise' (J. Toulmin Smith, -ffng/isA 
(riVJ>, London, 1S70, p. 13"). 

The earliest Morality that has survived is ‘The 
Castlo of PerseveranceT’ 

Its purposo was ' to trace the spiritual history of Humanutn 
Oentis . . , from tho day of his birth to his appearance at the 
Judgment Seat of God, to personify the toes by whom hIs path- 
way is beset, the Gnardian Angel by whose help he resista them, 
and the ordinances of Confession and Penance by which ho Is 
strengthened in his conflict’ (Pollard, p. iJviX 

The play is wordy but impressive ; it has logical 
development and unity of purpose. The stage 
directions shoav that it was elaborately presented. 


The most famous morality is ‘Everyman,’ com- 
posed in the 15th cent. ; it is thoroughly dramatic 
m language and treatment. 

The great Moralities were followed by shorter 
ones dealing wth narrower subjects — ‘didactio 
interludes,’ Pollard calls them. From these are de- 
rived most of the common notions regarding Morali- 
ties. One of the earliest is ‘ Hycke Scomer.’ Somo 
are written in praise of religion, others in praise 
of learning (e.g., the ‘Interlude of the Four Ele- 
ments ’). Some of the later interludes are real plays, 
in the modem sense — e.g., ‘A New and Pleasant 
Enterlude_; intituled the Marriage of Witte and 
Science,’ licensed 1569-70. The amusing linos, the 
act-division, and the characterization maka the play 
modem rather than medimval. John Heywood.s 
plays Blustrate still better the change that was 
taking place in dramatic art — a change which was 
to lead rapidly to the splendid Elizabethan drama. 

5. France. — The development of the liturgical 
drama outlined above carried ns into the 12th 
century. In Franca there are few plays kno™ of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, the period when tho 
drama became thoroughly secularized. Of tho 
12th cent, two plays are known, Jean Bodel’s ‘Jen 
de Saint Nicolas’ and Rutebeufs ‘ Miracle da 
Thdophile.’ In the 14th cent, the French drama 
first acquired its national character. Petit do 
Julleville says that forty-three plays of the period 
are extant, all except one being ‘ Miracles do 
Notre Dame.’ Here we have a form not found 
generally in other countries. That_ there must 
have been other forma of plays in this century is 
certain ; the derivation of the dramas of tho 16th 
cent, from those of tho 12th and 13th makes this 
clear. Forty of the plays of the Virgin aro iu ono 
MS in the Bibliothfeque Nationale. These plays, 
however they vary in sto^ and in source, all liava 
as a central theme a miraculous^ event brought 
about by the intervention of the Vir^n— always a 
mechanical and unexpected intervention. In other 
respects — in style, stage-management, songs— the 
plays are so similar as to make them seem, if not 
the work of one author, at least the rdpertoiro of 
one company ; and this is tho more likely as such 
plays were performed by societies, called ‘Pays, 
formed for the purpose. _ , 

In the loth cent, for tho first time the word 
‘Mysthre’ appears as a dramatic tenn, and in this 
century it meant a representation of either Biblical 
story or the lives of samts. The NT was more used 
than the OT, for, as we have seen, the interest of 
the Middle Ages in the OT was cliiofly in the mre- 
shadowing of the redemption of mankind. Hus 
view accounts for the inequality and lack of dra- 
matic feeling in the use of OT sto^. Furthermore, 
the mediffival drama was not original ; it did not 
build up a play from a situation as did Comeillo or 
Racine, but transcribed Scriptural uarrative re- 
gardless of dramatic eilect. , 

Though the French ‘ Mysthres ’ seldom 
tho completeness of tho English cycles, they are 
often cyclical in form and extremely long. 1110 
famous ‘Passion’ of iVmoud Cretan is ntout 
65,000 lines, a length attained not merely by pro- 
lixity but by following the career of eacn 0 
the apostles after tho Crucifixion, The I 
Passion-plays, the most notable of the ^ V ’ 

centred, of course, around tho Passion, which t j 
developed in a painfully realistic 
they were extended at tho pleasure of the 
by the addition of any scenes preceding or toUo - 
ing the main event. The Mysteries based on ^ 
legends of the saints, also popular in this penod, 
had often a local interest. 

•Many were coropo«il for a certain 'Xl’iTreilq 

hood, in order to celebrate a patron «in., to TOra.-. ^ , 

or to five ancUon to » piljrimagB (Petit d« • 
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6. Germany. — ^The early texts are scarce in 
Germany, but from those that are extant it 
appears that the liturgical play had much the same 
history as in other countries, and that the transi- 
tion from the Latin to the vernacular took place in 
the same manner. As early as the 12th cent, the 
Tegemsee 'Anti-christus’ (textinFroning, p. 206), 
though written in Latin, has several secular charac- 
teristics an ambitious plan, allegorical figures, 
and particularly a political motive, for it is ‘a 
subtle vindication, on the one hand, of the Empire 
against the Papacy, on the other of the “rex 
Tentonicorum ” against the “rex Francorum”’ 
(Chambers, ii. 64), In the 14th and 15th centuries 
the religious drama flourished in Germany, its 
most characteristic form being the Passion-play, of 
which numerous texts survive. There were also 
some eycles, such as those for Corpus Christ! from 
Swabia (15th cent.). The Passion, which came in 
the 14th and 16th centuries to be the chief theme 
of the religious drama in France and Germany, 
had seldom been represented in the liturgical 
drama. The nearest approach to a Passion-play 
was found in the dialogued versions of the ‘ Planetus 
Marise.’ The earliest Passions seem to have been 
in Italy (Siena, c. 1200 ; Padua, 1244). The 
earliest text is German from Benediktbenem. 
Like other medimval dramatic forms, the Passion- 
play grew by additions and by amalgamation with 
other forms, either ‘prefigurations^ of Christ or 
events following His Passion. By the 14tb cent, 
the form was well developed, but its main period in 
Germany was from 1400 to 1515, Great ‘ Bassions ’ 
were played at Frankfort, Alsfeld, Friedberg, and 
other to^\'na. Some, as at Eger and Donauesch- 
ingen, were cyclical in extent. 

7- Modern survivals. — Traces of mediseval dra- 
matic custom can be foimd here and there in 
Europe to the present day. In general the sur- 
vivals are no more than dumb show like the popular 
criche, or representation of the infant Christ at 
Christmas, which is, however, rather a reversion 
to the ceremony from which the Christmas play 
was derived than a survival of the play. Most 
notable in this way are the representations of the 
Passion-play that have been either kept alive in 
out-of-the-way places or revived, most famous 
among them being that of Oberammergau. The 
first mention of it is in 1633, and the oldest text, 
dating from about 1600, contains traces of two 
earlier texts (K. Trautmann, Oberammergau und 
sein Passions^iel, Bamberg, 1890). In 1662 the 
text was altered by the weaving into it of the 
version of Sebastian Wild, the Augsburg Meister- 
singer, and parts of that of Johann Aelbel. In 
the middle of the 18th cent, it was further re- 
modelled by the Benedictine Kosner after the 
model of the Jesuit drama, and in 1780 Rosner’s 
bombastic version was simplified by Knipfelberger. 
Its present simple and dignified form is the work 
of two authors, P. 0. Weiss and M. Daisenberger. 
The play is given every ten years, in pursuance of 
the original vow on deliverance from pestilence. 
Other versions of the Passion-play have been per- 
formed in recent times at Bnxlegg and Vorder- 
thiersee in the Tyrol and at Horitz in southern 
Bohemia (A. Hauffen, Ueber das Roritzer Passions- 
spiel, Prague, 1894). Representations of this kind 
occur to tliis day in southern I^y (T. Trede, Das 
geistliche Schauspiel in Siiditalien, Berlin, 1885). 

LiTEiUTUftE.— i. GESRnAL.— W. Crcizenach, Geschichte des 
nniereii Dramas, Halle, 1S93 II. ; E. K. Chambers, The tiedice- 
valStape, 2 vols., Oxiord, 1903; bibliography In Chambers, lU 
p. xiiiff., and in F. H. Stoddard, Referenets for Students of 
Miracle Plays and Mysteries, Now York, 1887 ; lists of texts in 
Ohnmbors, ii. 407-461, and Petit do Julieville, op. cit. infra, li._ 

il. LmmoioAL Psatb. — L don GauHcr, Histoire de la poisie 
liturgigue ou moyen Age, vol. L, ' Lea Tropes,' Paris, ISSO ; C. E. 
H. de Conssemakcr, Dromrs WturpiguAS du TTtopen dpe, Rennes, 
1800 ; Carl Lange, Die lateinischen Osterfeiem, Unidch, 1SS7 ; 
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E. du MdriL Originet latines du thidtre modeme", Paris, ISO: 
M. Sepet, Les Prophites du Christ, do. 1878, Origmes cath 
ligues du thidtre modeme, do. 1001. 

lii. Esoiand. — A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Play 
Oxford, 1890; K. L, Bates, The English Religious Drami 
New York, 1893 ; C. Davidson, English Mystery Plays, No 
Haven, 1892; texts, The Chester Plays, re-ed. fl. Heimlini 
London, 1893 ; The Digby Plays\ ed. F. J. Fumivall, do. 189t 
Dudus Coventriac, ed. J. O. Halliwell, do. 1841; Tounelt 
Flays, re-ed. G. England and A. W. PoUard, do. 1897; Yen 
Plays, ed. Lucy Toulmin Snuth, Oxiord, 1836. 

Iv. pKANCE. — G. Paris and U. Robert, Miracles de Sostn 
Dame, 8 vols., Paris, 1876-93; L. Petit de Jnlle\'ille, Disloir 
du thidtre en France : les Mystires, 2 vols., do. 1880. 

V. Geruaet. — R. Froning, Das Drama des Miltelalten 
Stuttgart, 1891; L, Wirth, Oster- und Passionsspiele bis zur 
Ifitoi i/oArAundert, Halle, 1889 ; J. E. Wackemell.AIWrutrc/i 
Passionsspiele aus Tirol, Graz, 1897; E. Wilken, Gcschicht 
der geistliehen ^itle in Deutschland, Gottingen, 1872; G 
MUchsack, Die Osier- und Passionsspiele, Wolfcnbuttel, 18S0. 
Vi. Italy. — F. Torraca, II Teatro ifaliano dei seeoli XIII 

XIV, e XV, Florence, 1885; A. d’Ancona, Origini del teatr 
italianc/t, Turin, 1891, Sacre Rappresentaxiemi dei seeoli XIV 

XV, e XVI, Florence, 1872; A. Lumiui, De Saere Rapprt 
sentazioni italiane, Palermo, 1877. 

A. I. DP P. Coleman and A. D. Compton. 

MIRROR. — The invention of the mirror ^seemi 
to coincide with the beginnings of the higher civil 
ization, following upon the institution of metal 
Inrgy. It is clearly on instance of adaptation o: 
the polished reflecting surface of metals. Tin 
Egyptian mirror apparently set the mode for al 
subsequent developments of the instrument, al 
least in the Western world. 

I. Mirrors of the ancients. — These wore almost 
invariably hand-mirrors for ladies’ toilette purposes. 
The Egyptian were made of bronze (not brass, as 
often stated), or similar mixed metal. From sis 
to eight inches in diameter, they were elliptical in 
shape, 3vitb the long axis at right angles to the 
handle, which also served as a stand. The polish 
was extraordinarily fine, and in some cases still 
remains.® 

Mirrors are not mentioned in Homer, but were 
used in classical Greek times, and borrowed by 
Rome. Few Greek mirrors are extant, but their 
shape suggests derivation from Egypt, as does 
that of the Roman mirror from Greece. Both 
Greek and Roman artificers preferred the abso- 
lutely circular form, with the handle as in the 
Egyptian original. They were usually made of 
bronze, with 20 to 30 per cent of tin ; some speci- 
mens are silver or silver-plated. The Romans 
developed the box-mirror, consisting of two circu- 
lar disKS joined by a hinge. At the back of Greek 
and Roman mirrors enibossed work was usual.* 
The most numerous collections are from Etruria. 
The Etruscans were sedulous imitators of Greek 
art, and much of their work on mirror-backs is 
interesting and intelligent, though lacking the 
fineness of Greek technique. Pliny notes the 
manufacture of glass mirrors backeti 3vith tinfoil 
at Sidon,* but the invention did not succeed, and 
bad to be repeated in the Middle Ages. The 
Romans made largo mirrors also, similar to the 
modem cheval-glasses, but fixed in the walls of 
rooms, and working up and doivn like a window- 
sash.* The mirror-case was espeoiaUy devcloi)ed 
1 The word is derived from Lat. miratorium (.mirari) (OED, 
S.V.). Similar formations are found In Skr. darpaya, ‘ mirror ' ; 
Gr. Jpurafeu, tp'iirru, ‘Bee*; Pers. Aylnah, Baluchi ddink, 
‘mirror’; Av. dl, ‘Bce*; O.H. Germ, spiagal. Germ. Spiegel, 
‘mirror*; lat. speculum; O. Ch. Slav, zrdealo, ‘mirror,* 
pozrAeati, ‘ Bce.‘ The mirror Is also connected with the ehadow 

O.H. Germ, sedkar, ‘mirror,’ sed, 'shadow'; O. Ir. tcalhdn, 

■mirror,* sedth, ‘ shadow *; O. Ir. scatere, ‘ mirror,* for ‘(edlh- 
dere, ‘ shadow-seeini; * (0.0. Uhlenbeclc, Eurrgrf assies etymol. 
Wbrterb. der altind. Spraehe, Amsterdam, 1899, p. 122; W. 
Geiger, ABAW, 1 01. xix. i. [ISMJ IIS; O. Schrader, Reallez. 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Btrassburg, 1901, p. 784). Here 
also belong Hcb. aijn?i ‘mirror,* mo, ‘see.’ 

2J. G. Wilkinson, Jfonner* and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians'^, London, 1878, ii. 350. 

5 W. Wroth, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. ond Rm. Antiquities^, 
e.v. * Speculum * (rdTorrpov tclass.), t aorrpov, tpoirrpov). 

4 HE xxxvi. 26 (193) ; one was found at San Remo. 

8 J. H. Freese, In EBrU, i.v. 
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by artists. Jletal mirrors were known in nortliem 
India by the Christian era,' and they were used to 
some extent by the Central American peoples,- 
while the Hebrews were familiar with them at 
an early period for women’s use.’ In Greek art 
Aphrodite is sometimes represented as holding a 
mirror ; and in the Indian marriage ritual a mirror 
is placed in the left hand of the bride to enable her 
to dress her hair.^ A mirror and a comb are not 
infrequently found on Scottish sepulchral monu- 
ments of the early mecliteval period, but their 
precise signification is still uncertain.® 

2. Mediaeval mirrors. — ^The mirror-case continued 
to be popular among the rich, but the mirror itself 
became smaller, and was usually carried on the 
person. 

‘ Probably the largest mirror tnown in the Middle Ages did 
not exceed the size ot a plate.’ ® 

The circular shape was retained. 

‘The reflecting surface was usually of polished steel or other 
metal, and steel mirrors were still in use in the 8i.xteenth century.’ 
There is a reference to a ‘round “looking-glass" of Catherine 
of Aragon, which was probably a polished metal surface with a 
sheet of glass over It. An arrangement of this sort had been 
employed since the thirteenth century, and in the inventories 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, dating from the fifteenth century, 
we hear of the Verra d mirar, evidently a looking-glass.’^ 

This method is a noteworthy, but futile, attempt 
at a combination of metal and glass. 

’ Considering the great quantity of glass manufactured for 
windows from the thirteenth century onward, it would have 
been curious if the Idea of employing a substance admitting ot 
so high a polish had not suggested itself to the mirror-makers 
of the day. But until a really satisfactory metallic backing 
was discovered, the advantage of a looking-glass over a steel 
mirror would be slight, ana this fact may account for the 
persistence ot the latter for domestic use down to so late a 
period. The amalgam of mercury and tin which gives the 
modern looking-glass ita efllelenoy was not known before the 
sixteenth century.’® 

A final improvement was effected in the middle 
of the 19th cent, by the French invention of plate- 
glass. Backing for glass was knoivn in the I3th 
cent., and in the 14th there was a gild of glass- 
mirror-makers in Nuremberg, but it was first in 
Venice that mirror-making acquired commercial 
importance.® 

The mirror naturally has lent itself to the pro- 
duction of curiosities, mostly the result of experi- 
mentation. The effects of concave and convex 
surfaces seem to have been knoivn at an early time 
in both tbeEast and the West. The ‘magic mirror’ 
of China and Japan reflects on a screen an image 
of its bade.'® In mediteval Europe small spherical 
glass mirrors were known as Ochsenangen. The 
use of reflectors to produce light and heat was 
early discovered, as oy the Greeks and Central 
Americans." Marror-writing is often practised by 
ambidextrous persons, as by Leonardo, and it also 
occurs pathologically in forms of aphasia. 

3- Superstitions connected with uie mirror. — The 
property of reflecting images naturally inspires 
wonder, and thus tends to produce superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Most of these are connected 
with the common idea that the reflexion of a 
person is his soul. 

‘ A savaga who hod been made to look into a mirror exclaimed, 

“ I gaze into the world of ipirits ! ” One of Darwin’s children, 
at nine months old, turned to the looking-glass on hearing his 
name called.' 

These two cases Ulustrato the connexion between 

> Milinda-paUha, rv. L CO (SBB xxxv. [1S30] 189). 

® pt. I., The Magic Art, London, 1911, it 213. 

5 J. Jacobs, in JB, s.v.'; Ex 3S3,l3 S", Job 371®, i_Co 131®. AV 
’ glasa ’ refers to the metal mirror. 

* nillebrandt, Biiuallittcralur (=»OJAP UL 2), Slrass- 
burg, 1S97, p. 05. 

® J. Anderson, Scotlatid in Sarly Chr. Timet, 2nd ser., Edin- 
burgh, 1S31, pp. 51, C2, GS, ITS, 181 f. 

® G'lide to the Metliircal Boom, British Muteuin, 1907, p. 213. 

TJb. »/J. p. 213f. 

® BBrll, j.r. 1® Ib. 

11 Archimedes was said to have set Ore to enemy ships by 
means ot gigantic mirrors or burning glasses. 

1® II. IloHdinj, Outlinci q/ Btycheiegg, Engtr., London, 1S91, 
P-7- 


soul, self, and consciousness. The philosophy of 
Hinduism was fond of mirror-analogies when dis- 
cussing this connexion. 

•The person . . . that is seen in the eye, that is the Self. . . . 
This is Brahman.' t ‘The person that is in the mirror, on 
him I meditate.’ 'I meditate on him ns the likeness. Whoso 
meditates on him thus, to him a son is bom in hU family who 
is his likeness, not one who is not his likeness.’ ® 

In the simpler thought of uncultured peoples, 
however, the refle.xion is a spiritually real soul, 

The Andamanese ’do not regard their shadow's, but their re- 
flections (in any mirror) ns their souls,’ ® and in one account ot 
the Fijians a roan’s likeness ‘in water or a looking-glass ’ n-as 
: regarded ns his soul.® Savages of New Quinca when first 
1 looking into n mirror thought their reflexions were their souls,® 
while the New Caledonians believed that their reflexions In 
mirrors or water were their souls,® and the Maensis of Guiana 
held the same belief about the reflexion In the eye of another.® 
Many terms for the soul point to the same notion. The Melan- 
esian atai (’soul’) means ’reflexion,’* and the same meaning 
belongs to many terms among the Indonesians.® 

Hence the frequent notion that there is some- 
thing uncanny about a mirror, a belief which 
culminates in the idea that the reflecting surface 
has abstracted and retains the soul. 

There Is a pool in a Saddle Island river (Melanesia) into which 
any one who looks dies ; the malignant spirit takes hold of liis 
life by means of his reflexion in the water.l® The Zulus have a 
similar terror of looking into any dark pool; a beast therein 
will take away thebr reflexions." The Aztecs supposed that to 
see one’s reflexion in water wherein a knife had been placed 
meant a stab to the soul,®® and the Galelarese forbid their 
children to look In mirrors, which will take away their beauty.i® 
Manu said (in rules for a sndtaha); ‘Let him not look at his 
own image in water.’ 1* The old Greeks had the same maxim; to 
dream ot seeing one's seif reflected foreboded death, and Frazer 
explains the story ol Narcissus on these lines-i® The Rabbit 
laid it down that one must not look into a mirror on the 
Sabbath, unless ib were fixed on a wall. Later they forbade 
man generally to use mirrors, as being cITeminate, reserving, 
however, the privilege to their own relatives, os being ‘ close to 
the government.’!® The Rabbinical.tdea was doubtless merely 
puritanlcaL 

With these notions is connected the custom of 
covering mirrors or taming them to tho wall after 
a death. 

' It Is feared that the eouI, projected out of the person in the 
shapa of his reflection in tho mirror, may bo carried oil by the 
ghost of tho departed, which is commonly supposed to linger 
about tho bouse till the buriaL’ i® 

This practice is widely spread over Europe, and 
occurs in Islam.'® Similarly, sick persons should 
avoid looking into a mirror, and it is advisable for 
a bride to refrain from using a mirror in modem 
Greece.'® Since the mirror holds tho soul, it is 
said to bo extremely unlucky to break a looking- 
glass, t® 

•A mirror,’ say tho sectarian Eossian Raskolnlks generally, 
•Is an accursed thing.'®® 


® Chhandogya Upanitad, vui. vii. 3 (SBB t. (lOOOJ 135). 

® KatijUa/n Upanirad iv. 11 (SBBl. SOI). 

S E. II. Man, 'On tho Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ -fA/iii. (1882)102. , , , 

* T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 
1853, L 211. 

» J. Chalmers, Pioneering in Few Guinea, London, 1837, p. 
170. 

» SB®, pk IL, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 

p. 02. 

® E. F. Im Thum, in JAI xl. (1832) 303. 

» R. H. Codrington, The Melanesiant, Oxford, 1891, p. 250f. 

® A. O. Kmijt, Met Animitme in den liuiitchen Afchipel, 
The Hague, 1900, p. 13. See generally GB®, pt. 11., Taioo, 
p. 02 17. ; A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 
p. 100 IT. 

1® Codrington, in JAI x. (1831) 313. , , 

" IL Callaway, Fursery Talet, etc., of the Zulus, Natal and 
London, ISCS.p. 312 f. _ 

1® GB®, pt. il.. Taboo, p. 93, quoting B, de Sahagnn. 

1® lb., quoting M. J. van Baarda, For farther InstancM cf. 
J. von Ncgclein, ARIF v. 119021 21-20. 

1 * iv. 33 (SBB iiv. (ISSflJ 135). 

1 ® Loe. eil. 

1® Jacobs, in JB, s.v., quoting Shab. 1490. 

1® OB®, pt. !I„ Taboo, XI. Oil.: cf. PIG L 233. 

H Jacobs, loe. eit. ; OB®, pk ii., Tai^. p. 93. „ . 

1® J. O. Lawson, Modem Greei Polklore and Ancient Greei 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 10. 

S® F. T. Elworthy, Bnl Bye, London, Is3j, p. "P 

von Negelcln, p. 23 f. 

®i GBy, pk U., Taboo, p. 3J. 
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On the other hand, a mirror, as when set in a 
ring, may he naed to repel demons. * 

Divination hy means of a reflecting snrface is an 
ancient and -world-wide practice, its principle being 
that lignres representing the souls of persons at 
the moment or in future actions may be seen. A 
pool of ink is a common substitute for the mirror 
(of. art. Crystal-gazing), and a combination of 
mirror and pool of water was used at Demeter’s 
sanctuary at Patras, where was a sacred spring, 
hut its use was permitted only in cases of 
sickness. 

' They tie a mirror to a Qno cord, and let It down so tar that 
It shall not plunge into the spring, but merely graze the surface 
of the water with its rim . . . they look into the mirror, and 
it shows them the sick person either living or dead.' 2 
It is also used, especially in German and Sla-vic 
lands, to discover one’s future husband or wife.® 
Dmnation hy mirrors is a variety of a wide- 
spread method of ‘seeing,’ the most frequent 
instrument being the crystal hall.^ A magic mirror 
possessed of the power of speech is not uncommon 
in folk- tales j “ and in Shintoism actual worship is 
rendered to mirrors which, originally presented to 
deities, have come to stand for the divine beings 
themselves.® 

The snpemat-nral associations of mirrors are 
chiefly the foregoing, hnt one or two of a miscel- 
laneous order may be noted, as illustrating the 
general subject. 

Paueanias deacribea a temple near MegalopollB, within which 
was a mirror fixed on the wall. * Any one who looks into this 
mirror will eee himself either very dimly or not at all, but the 
Images of the gods and the throne are dearly vieihle.'! The I 
Greeks kindled sacred fires by means of the mirror or crystal, 
and the same was the case in China and Siam, while in the Inca 
kingdom the new fire was kindled at the summer eoletice by 
means of a concave mirror turned to the sun.® 

4 , The mirror in metaphor. — The optical proper- 
ties of the mirror are so important and impressive 
that all civilized thought is permeated hy ideas 
derived thence. One or two only can he cited. 
The Hebrew paroemiographer says ; * As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man,’ • while the Buddhist suitas speak of ‘ a way 
of truth, called the Mirror of Truth.’ hlirror 
was a favourite component of titles of hoolrs in 
Elizabethan literature, in its meaning of ‘true 
description,’ audits meaning of ‘pattern, exemplar, 
model ’ is similar. Shakespeare Avrites ‘ the mirror 
of all Christian kings.’ ‘To hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to Nature’ uses the simplest connota- 
tion of the term. An interesting metaphor is 
used of psychic processes; ‘the mirror of the 
mind’ occurs both m Chaucer and in Shakespeare. 
Among new so-nroes of metaphor are the two re- 
markable biological and chemico-physical analogies 
to the optical fact of mirror-image (in which right 
becomes left and vice versa). All vertebrate 
animals, many invertebrate, and the leaf and 
other systems of plants are bilateral, one side 
being tlie mirror-image of the other, while the 
formation of right-handed and left-handed crystals 
is connected with the division of acids into right 
and left according to the effect produced in relation 
to polarized light. 

LlTSKkTtnu!.— -With tho exception ot the well-known archao- 
loglcal works on antique mirrors and popular tolkloro coUec- 
tioni, the relevant literature is included in tho article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MISHMIS. — Tho Mishmis are a tribe who in- 
habit the Mishmi hills, a section of the mountain 
ipil=il. 831. 

a Pans. vn. xxi. 12 (tr. J. G. Frazer, London, 1S9S). 

* Von Negeleln, p. 2S. 

®Eng. 'mirror' has tho meanings of 'a magic glam' or 
' crystal ' (OUR, f.c.). 

» CF, p. 31 f . 

®3V. O. Aston, 5/ifn(o, London, 1905, pp. 218. 72, 1311.; cl. 
L. A. Waddell, JJuddAism o/Tiiit, do. 1895, pp. 393, «5. 

7 Paus. vui. xxxvil. 7. 

« GJP, pt. i., ne Mapie Art, 11. 24311. « Pr 27“. 

19 MafiapariniLbdiia-svtta ii. S (SJSE it [1000] 20). 


ranges on the northern frontier of Assam, which 
shut in the eastern end of the Brahmaputra valley, 
between that river and the Diluing, a region prac- 
tically unexplored, consisting of steep ridges, 
covered as a rule with tree forest, and including 
some peaks 16,000 ft. in height (IGI xvii. [1908] 
377 f.). They are divided into four tribes, speak- 
ing three distinct hut probably connected lan- 
guages. The most western tribe is known ns 
hlidn, Midhi, Nedu, or Chulikata, ‘hair-cropped’ ; 
they inhabit the Dihang valley with the adjoining 
hills. To their east are the hlithun, or Bebijiya, 
‘outcasts,’ who speak practically the same lan- 
guage. East of the BehijiySs are the Taying or 
Digiirn Mishmis, beyond the Digam river. The 
Mi)us are still further east, towards the Lama 
valley of Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhasa. Most 
of these live beyond the British frontier. The 
numbers counted at the lost three Censuses in 
Assam were 217, 98, and 271 {Census Bep, Assam, 
1891, i. 203 ; 1901, i. 139 ; 1911, i. 134). 

1 . Ethnology. — The Mishmis have been identified 
by some authorities with the Miaotzu or Hmeng, 
the aborigines of Yunnan, whose name has been 
interpreted to mean ‘ children of the soil,’ ‘ roots,’ 
or ns a contemptuous reference to their ‘simple 
dirt’ (J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gaz. 
Upper Burma, pt. i. vol. i. [Rangoon, 1900] p. 
697 Ifi). 

‘So far as the means at our disposal permit ns to draw 
conclusions, it seems most probable that these four tribes 
belong neither to the Tiheto-Himalayan nor to the Assam- 
Burmese branch of tho Tiheto-Burman languages, Tlicy seem 
to bo descendants of clans which, when the patting of tho ways 
between the t-a-o branches took place, accompanied neither, 
but made their own way at different periods into tho hills over- 
looking the Assam valley from tho north’ (Q. A. Grierson, 
Census Rep. India, 1001, 1. 203). 

2 . Relations with the British Government. — 
The British first came in contact ivith tho Mishmis 
in 1825, when Lieut. Burlton reported that tho 
‘Mishmah’ were inhabited by tribes ‘who were 
very averse to receive strangers.’ Other officers 
visited them between that time and 1851, when 
M. Krick, a French missionary, was murdered 
by them. Then followed a succession of outrages. 
In 1885 one of their headmen was taken to visit 
the Calcutta Exhibition. Soon after his return 
he died, and the tribe, holding the British Govern- 
ment responsible for his loss, decided that the 
head of a British subject should he buried with 
him, in order to propitiate his spirit. So they 
slew a British subject and carried off his head. 
An expedition in 1899-1900 reduced them to sub- 
mission, and since that time they have given little 
trouble. But they are keen tappers of rubber, 
and it has been foimd expedient to prevent them 
from crossing the Brahmaputra into British terri- 
tory for that purpose (B. C. Allen, Gaz. Lakhimpur, 
1905, p. 55 ff.). 

3 . Religious beliefs. — The best account of their 
religions beliefs is that by E. T. Dalton, Descrip- 
tive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. IGf. ; 

‘The religion ot the Mishmis is confined to the propitiation 
of demons whenever Illness or misfortune visits them. On 
these occasions the sprig of o plant is placed at tho door to 
Intimate to strangers that the house & for tho time under 
tabu. They appear to have no notion of a supreme or 
benevolent deity. They worship Mujidagrah as a god of 
destruction, Damipaon as god of the chase and knowledge, 
and Tahla ns n god of wealth and disease, and a great many 
others without name. It appears both from Lieutenant 
Rowlatt and the Abb5 Krick’s notes that the Mishmis have 
priests, but they are few in number and have to be brought 
from a distance when required. M. Krick describes one that 
ho saw at a funeral ceremony. ... For eeveral days previous 
to tho arrival of a priest, on attendant was employed in 
Binging n devotional chant to tho accompaniment of a small 
belU There was also a preliminary sacrifice of a red cock 
and hen, the blood of which was received in a vessel con- 
taining some other fluid, and tho mixture carefully examined, 
03 it is supposed to indicate if the result will bo fortunate 
or otherwise. At last the priest arrived, dressed lil:e an 
ordinary chief, but ho wore a rosary of shells, and, attached 
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to the front of hie headdrese, tiro appendages Ilia home. 
For two da^, at interrals, the priest and his son employed 
themselves in singing chants, marking the time by waving 
a fan and ringing a bell ; on the third day be put on his 
chief’a Tibetan robe, and assumed what may be regarded as 
hie pontifical dress — a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, 
a small apron, a deer skin as a mantle ; from hie right shoulder 
descended a fringe of long goats’ hair dyed bright red, and 
over his left shoulder he wore a broad belt emboss^ with 
four rows of tigers’ teeth, and having attached to it fourteen 
email bells. On his head he placed a bandeau ornamented 
with shells, and round the knot of hair at the top of bis 
head a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 
This was followed ny a wild demoniacal dance ; but whether 
a pas scul by the priest, or one in which the people generally 
joined, wo are not informed. The object was, however, to 
make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils. Alter 
this, lights were all extinguished, till a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was to be 
careful not to touch the ground as he produced it, as the 
light thus obtained was supposed to bo fresh from heaven 
[cf. pt. i.. The Magia Art, London, 1911, il. 231 ff.; pt. 
vii.. Balder the Beautiful, do. 1913, L 2 If.]. Mfhen the burial 
is of a person of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb [cf. SRSi. 109 ; PR il. 225 ; L. A. WaddeU, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 431 n. 1], and under the 
shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with grain and 
spirits are placed (the share of the dead), and all the arms, 
clothes, and implements ho was in the habit of using when 
living. The poor, it is said, bury the dead without much cere- 
mony, or throw the bodies into the river.' 

About 1872 — the svriter gives no clear dates — 
T. T. Cooper {The Mishmee Hills, London, 1873) 
visited the tribe, and gives some account of their 
appearance, dress, manners, and customs (p. 180 ff.). 

jkn earthquake occurred, and they told the chief, Obowsam, 

' that the devil residing in a neighbouring mountain had been 
angry, and rent the side of the mountain ’ (p. 103). 

‘ The Mishmees being polytheists, though of the lowest order, 
it was not diUicult to make Peso [another chief] understood the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all' (p. 107). 'The ilish- 
meos,’ he said, ‘ are very unfortunate. We are everywhere sur- 
rounded by demons ; they live in the rivers, mountains, and 
trees ; they walk about in the dark and live in the winds ; we 
are constantly suffering from them. ... In answer to a ques- 
tion as to which demon he thought the strongest, after some 
hesitation he said that the demon of Are was the strongest 
and most dangerous, as he dried up the water and burnt the 
mountains; ho was also good-natured, as he warmed them 
and cooked their food ' (p. 198). 

‘ As to religion, their notions are very vague. Polytheism, 
encumbered with all the rites and ceremonies of fetishism. 
Is their tree creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast In honour 
of their deceased parents shows that they have some idea 
of a future state, but I could not find out their particular 
ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject of conversation among 
them, and Chowsam aIwa 5 ’S declined to Interpret questions re- 
lating to it' (p. 233). ‘ The two most important cercraoniet of 
the Mishmees are undoubtedly those attending deaths and 
marriages. In the case of sictecss a soothsayer Is called in, 
and he generally prescribes the sacrifice of fowls oripigs, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. These sacrifices be orders os a 
propitiation of the demon who is supposed to be instrumen- 
tal in causing sickness. When death ensues, particularly in 
the case of a chief, mhittons [milhan, also called gayal, hot 
frontalis (W. T. Blanford, Fauna of British India, Mammalia, 
London, 1890-91, p. 487 ff.)], pigs and fowls are killed without 
stint, and all the old men and women feast to their heart’s con- 
tent, hospitalitj- being considered a great virtue. They eat in 
honour of the departed, talking the while of his great and good 
qualities. The body is burnt after two days, and the ashes are 
collected and placed in a miniature house, erected close to the 
family residence. ’This unique tomb is then surrounded by some 
of the skulls collected by the chief daring his lifetime, which 
serve os a monument of his past hospitalit}’, while the rest of 
his treasures are divided amongst his sons, the son-and-heir 
taking the lion’s share. When there are no sons the skulls go 
to the nearest male relations. Tlie eldest son takes the title of 
gam, or chief, and holds a yearly feast in honour of his deceased 
father, which Is considered one of the most sacred observances 
among them’ (p. 237). 

Wlien Cooper suffered from an abscess in his 
nnlde, a sootlis.ayer or exorcist was called in. Ho 
wfis dressed like the other Mishniis, but allowed 
his hair to fall in long, unkempt masses over his 
shoulders. After inspecting the patient’s foot, ho 
strinped himself naked e.xcept for a small loin- 
cloUi, and produced a handful of rushes from his 
waistbelt. Tliese he began to plait and unpl.idt, 
nccoiup.anying the operation with a buzzing noise, 
as though he were counting. Occasionally he 
■would place his hand on the painful spot, and then 
shake the rushes over it, keeping his eyes shut the 
whole time. After nearly an hour he announced 


that two fowls must be killed, which ^vould ensure 
recovery. He declined to answer what devil had 
been at work, and ivhat effect the rushes had on 
him (p. 252). 

LrrEUTDSE.— The chief authorities are quoted in the article, 

W, CitOOKE. 

MISHNA.-See Talmud. 

MISSALS.— See Ritual. 

MISSION (Inner ). — Die innere hlission is the 
name used in Germany to describe the sum-total 
of those efforts which are made by the Protestant 
Churches to ameliorate the conditions of the 
suffering of the poor and to bring the institutions 
and usages of society into harmony with the will 
of God. It is to be distinguished from Die dussere 
Mission (‘foreign missions’) in that it confines its 
actmties to Germany and Germans resident or 
sojourning in foreign lands. It is an endeavour to 
overcome the heathenism found within the borders 
of a country professedly Christian. It is to bo 
distinguished rrom mere humanitarian effort in 
that it definitely makes temporal and material aid 
a means to spiritual redemption, and from the 
official actmty of the pastors and paid officers of 
the Church in that it works through the voluntary 
agency of individual Christians or groups of Christa 
ians, the pastor’s office being to arouse the spirit 
of willingness and marshal its powers for the pur- 
pose of redeeming love. It aims at realizing in 
sacrificial service the nniversal priesthood of 
believers. 

The movement originated after the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars when orphan homes were estab- 
lished for chOdren whose parents Jind lost their 
lives in the war (Johannes Falk, Graf Adalbert 
von der Ricke, C. Heinrich Zeller). _ A number of 
societies and institutions arose organized on a large 
scale for the care of the poor, the nursing of the 
sick, and the saving of destitute children. This 
grew out of the pietistic movement (see Pietism), 
and was largely inspired by the efforts of Great 
Britain in the foreign missionary field, the founda- 
tion of the Bible Society, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the City Missions. Conspicuous 
among the leaders were Johann Hinrich Wichem 
(1808-81), who in 1833 founded at_ Hamburg the 
Hauhe Hmis (a reformatory institution built upon 
the household system with a training homo for lay- 
workers), and Theodor Fliedner (1800-61), who in 
1826 founded at Kaiserwerth the first society for 
prison-visiting in Germany, in 1833 the first refuge 
for discharged female prisoners, and in _18_30 the 
famous Diakonisseninstitut for the training of 
nurses and infant teacliers. 

The name ' Innere Mission ’ was first employed m 
a narrower sense by Friedrich Liicke, of Gottingen, 
in Die zweifnche, innere find dussere Mission der 
evangelischenKirche (Hamburg, 1843), to mean work 
among the lapsed members of the diirerent Cfirist- 
ian communities and the fortifying of a u'cak 
church with the help of a strong, while Wiclicm 
broadened out the meaning oi the term to include 
ail practical Christian work in the homeland and 
among Germans in foreign lands {Diaspora). 

It was Wichem who first organized the move- 
ment on a comprehensive scale in 1818. Tlic 
revolution of that ye.ar roused the Churcli from its 
apathy, and opened its eyes to the glaring evils of 
heathendom which bad grown up in the midst ot 
the nation. A Church Diet wus summoned at 
Wittenberg, whore 500 representatives of I rotes- 
tant German Churches uvsembled. Standing on 
LuthePs grave, Wichem delivered a memoramo 
address, picturing the wide-spreiM power of tne 
pagoni.sin which had arisen in their midst and tna 
&uits which it bad produced, and calling upon the 
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Churches to join hands in remedying these evils. 
He sketched on large and statesmanlike lines the 
programme of the remedial activities needed, and 
proposed the formation of a central committee 
{Centralausschuss), consisting of ministers and lay- 
men, to make a survey of the fields of work, place 
the various societies already at work in touch with 
one another so as to save overlapping, point out 
the need of new efibrt and help such efibrt to 
succeed, guide the movement as a whole, and, 
above all, make it clear that all the several min- 
istries, of whatever kind, were animated by the 
one divine spirit of redeeming love in Christ. Thus 
was established a free confederation of all the 
activities of the Protestant Churches, so far as 
these were extra-official. The object of the Innere 
Mission, as defined in the first report of the Gentral- 
awschuss, is ‘ that the Christian Church with all 
its resources, and through all its agencies, may fill 
and quicken the whole life of the people in all ranks 
of society, inspire all social arrangements and 
institutions with the might of a love energizing 
heart and life — and through all its living members 
labour to save the neglected and the poor.’ The 
Innere Mission was to be ‘the practising doctor 
in the great hospital of the peoplei’ Its programme 
and policy are set forth in full in Die innere 
Mission der dcutschen evangelischen Kirche, cine 
DenJcschrift an die deutsche Nation, written by 
Wichem at the instance of the Central Committee 
and published in April 1849. This book sets out the 
scope of the work and the relations of that work 
to the activities of the State on the one hand, and 
of the Church on the other. For twenty years 
Wichem remained practically the directing spirit. 
Pamphlets (Fliegende Blatter) were published annu- 
alljr at the Bauhe Haus giving reports of the 
various agencies carried on. 

The most comprehensive survey of the work is 
given in two Jubilee publications of the Central- 
ausschuss in 1899 (Statistik, Fiinfzig J ahre). These 
contain reports by_ different authoritative writers 
on the work done in each of the follo\ving depart- 
ments : 

(1) Xbo care ol childroa, crtcbee. Infant cchools, care of 

cripples, Sunday schools and children’s services, 
relUKcs and orphanages, country holidoys for city 
chiiaren. 

(2) The care of ndoIescentB, associations and homes for 

apprentices and Journejunen, schools of domestic 
economy. Rescue homes, JurjendbundfilrentschUdena 
Christentum (analogous to Christian Endeavour 
Societies). 

(3) The care of tramps and the homeless, colonies for un- 

employed, homes for girls, railway-station missions. 
Girls’ Friendly Societies and Lodges, missions to 
soldiers and sailors, river and canal boat population, 
railwaymen, navvies, brickyard-workers, waiters. 

(4) The quickening of the Christian spirit, city missions, 

men’s brotherhoods, support of weaker Churches, 
Christian art associations, lectures. 

(6) Work among emigrants and Germans In foreign lands 

(Diaspora), pastorates at holiday resorts. 

(0) Care of the poor, sick, and infirm, district nursing 
associations. Red-cross work in war, homes for imbeciles, 
epileptics, inebriates, blind, deaf and dumb. 

(7) Combating of social evils, Sund.ay observance, Iiousing 

reform, prison missions, temperance work, savings 
banka, anti-gambling work, friendly societies, building 
societies, Christian education. 

(8) Christian literoture, dissemination of Bibles, tracts, 

and sermons, periodicals, liliraries, colportage. 

(0) Organization of Inner Mission according to province 
and district, conferences. 

(10) Training ol workers for prisons, asylums, unemployed 
colonies, nursing, etc., courses of instruction for 
social workers. 

Ab the result of the Innere Mission the whole 
of Germany has been covered with a network of 
philantiiropic agencies, imbued with the Christian 
spirit ; the social conscience has been quickened and 
enlightened, and the efforts of the Churches have 
been co-ordinated and wisely directed. The State 
has co-tmerated. In 1852 the brothers of the 
Bauhe Haus were allowed to not as warders in 


Prussian prisons, and Wichem was commissioned 
to visit the prisons, investigate their conditions, 
and suggest reforms. Later, Wichem was appointed 
CouncUlor of the Ministry of the Interior and made 
a member of the Evangclischer Oherkirehenrat, 
The work of the Innere Mission paved the way for 
the social legislation which followed the Franco- 
German War. The most notable results of the 
Innere Mission are the mobilization of women for 
Christian work, especially in sick-nursing, the 
Elberfeld system of poor-relief and its extension to 
other German towns, and the work of Pastor F. v. 
Bodelschwingh (b. 1831), who founded at Bielefeld 
a colony for epileptics and unemployed, and organ- 
ized, with the help of the Government, the national 
scheme of relief-stations for tramps. 

In the Church the Innere Mission has given the 
laity, and especially women, their sphere ot service ; 
it led to the official institution of the diaconate 
in the Evangelical Church in 1856, and gives 
material expression to the universal priesthood of 
believers. It has filled a place in the educational 
system by caring for orphans and infants, and 
counteracting the movement for the secularization 
of schools. 

The movement has affected other countries, 
especially Switzerland (J. A. Bost), Denmark 
(Wilhelm Beck), Norway (P. Harem), and Holland 
(O. G. Heldring). Florence Nightingale received 
her first training at Kaiserwerth, The work of 
Thomas Guthrie (Bagged Schools), William Penne- 
father (MUdmay Conference), and John Broivn 
Paton (Lingtielu Homes for epileptics, training 
colony for unemployed at Wallingford, National 
Home Reading Union, Social Institutes, Boys’ Life 
Brigade, Girls’ Life Brigade, Civic Leagues of 
Help) was consciously influenced by the Innere 
Mission, In 1873 J. B. Paton and Francis Morse 
summoned a conference at Nottingham ‘to con- 
sider the practical relations of Christianity to the 
social wants and evils of our time,’ at which Paton 
expounded the Innere Mission of Germany, and a 
union of all existing Christian charities and societies 
working for social ends was formed at Nottingham. 
W. T. Stead took up the same idea in his agitation 
for a Civic Church. The nearest approach in 
England has been the organization of Civic Leagues 
(or Gilds) of Help (beginning 1906), which represent 
an attempt to adapt the Elberfeld system to the 
conditions of English city life and bring all the 
social activities of the civic community into touch 
with each other. 

Literatcre. — J. H. Wichem, Die innere Mission der deut- 
ichen Kirche, Hamburfr, ISlO, Kongresioortrage, do. 1891 (sea 
csp. 12 theses at Second Stultf-art Congress, 1850), PrinzipieUes 
zurinnerm Mission (Collected IKovits, vol. ill.), do. 1902; T. 
Flicdner, Kurze Gesciiichte der KntsUhung der ersten evang. 
Liebesarulaltcn zn Raitencerih, Kaiscnvcrtli, 1850, Kachrichten 
liber das Diakonissenwerk in der ehristliehen Well alter vnd 
neuerZeit tind iiber die Diakonissenanslalt cu Kaiffneerllfi, do. 
1S07 ; T. Sch.afer, Die weibliche Diakonie in ihrem ganzen 
Umfange dargeslelll, Hainburp, 1879-80, Ijeitfaden der inneren 
Mission, do. 1903; Monatsschn/t fiir die innere Mission, Gutcr*- 
loh, 1870 ff. (ed. T. Schafer); I. Nitascb, Praktische Theologie, 
Bonn, 1807-08, vol. ill.; F. Oldenberg’, J. H. Wichem: sein 
Leben und IViriten, 2 vols., Hamburg, lSSt-87 ; G. Uhlhora, 
Die ehristliche Liebestdtigkeit, Stuttgart, 1882-00, vol. liL ; P. 
Wurster, Die Lehre von der inneren Mission, Berlin, 1895; 
P. Wurster and M. Hennig-, B’as jederonan heute von der 
inneren Mission loissen muss, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1002; W. 
Martius, Dis innere Mission, ihre Dedentung urvl ihr Wrsen, 
ihr Verhdltnis zu Kirche und Slant (ein Wort zur Orientinmg 
itnd zur Mahnung), Gutersloh, 1882 ; J. B. Paton, The Inner 
Mission oj Germany and its Lessons /or us, London, 1883 ; W. 
Fleming Stevenson, Praying and Working, do. iSs, ; J. S. 
Howsou, Deaconesses, do. 1SC2; Florence Nightiagaic, 
Account of the Institution for Deaconess's, do. 185i; R. Volf, 
Itidre Mission, dens Ilistoris og Gruiultardter i kort Udtog, 
Cojicnhagen, 1870. 

Advervo critics have not been wanting: F. v, Holtreadorf!^ 
Dis Bruderschaft desravltcn Bausts,ein rmtestantUeher Orden 
tin Shintsdirn.-f, Berlin, 1801 : F. A. W. Diesterweg, DU 
innere Mission in ihrer Gefahrliehheit, Berlin, 1652; G. Rasch, 
Ein protestanlisehes MOnehkloster in Jloabit, 1870. 

I J. L. Patch. 
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Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 700. 

Christian — 

Early and Mediaeval (C. R. Beazley), p. 705. 

Roman Catholic {M. Spitz), p. 713. 

MISSIONS (Buddhist). — i. In China. — Bud- 
dhist missionary enterprises outside of India rvere 
started by Kin" Asoka in the latter half of the 
3rd cent. n.c. On the other hand, a later Chinese 
record informs us that in 217 B.O. (in the reign 
of Shih-Huangti of the Tsin dynasty) eighteen 
Buddhist monks were brought to the capital of the 
empire. The authenticity of the information may 
bo questioned, but, when we take into account the 
facte that Chinese Buddhists used to ascribe the 
7th cent. b.c. to .tVsoka’s reign, and that, in spite 
of that, the date of the story almost agrees with 
the historical date of A5oka, the tradition seems 
not to bo a mere forgery. About one hundred ye.ars 
after that event, ns stated in an official record, 
another contact of Buddhism with the Chinese 
took place. An expedition sent to the Western 
regions by the Emperor Wu, the most ambitious 
sovereign of the former Hiln dynasty, in 121 B.c. 
brought a golden statue and prisoners ; and in 
2 B.C. the Yueehi ambassadors are said to have 
brought some Buddhist scriptures. These stories 
point to the spread of the Buddhist missions in 
Central Asia in the centuries immediately after 
Aioka’s mi.‘»sionary enterprises. 

Historical records agree in assigning to A.D. 67 
the first official introduction of Buadhism into 
China. The Emperor Ming, stimulated by a 
dream, sent an expedition in search of the golden 
man of whom he had dreamt (A.D. 64), and, when 
the expedition returned in 67, it brought not only 
Buddhist statues and scriptures, but also two 
monks, both Indians, Kitsyapa Jliltauga and 
Dhannarak§a by name. The first Chinese Bud- 
dhist book, containing the forty-two sayings of 
Buddha, was written by Kilsyapa, and translations 
of several texts are said to have followed it. The 
Pai-ma, or White Horse Temple, was built in 
Loyilng, the capital, and soon alter the emperor’s 
brother built another temple. Conversions cn 
mass: are said to have taken place in 71, many 
nobles and Taoist priests being among the converts. 
The now religion was received with open arms and 
heart; the way must have long been prepared 
for it. 

Thera is a gap of about eighty years between the 
mention of tlio first mission.aries and the advent of 
two other monks, one of whom was Shih-kao of 
Parthia, who came to China in 14S and worked till 
170. Ho is said to have been of royal blood aud to 
have left his country bec.anse of the fall or decline 
of his own royal family. This is ono of the evi- 
dences that Buddhism had a strong foothold in 
Parthia mid Centml Asia. It is quite conceivable 
that Chinese Buddhism had its source close to 
China’s western borders at tliat time. Shih-kSo’s 
works am mostly texts from Agamas,'^ the counter- 
parts of the Pali Xihiigas, and some of them treat 
of hygienic matters, connected ivith the practice 
of counting the respinitioas, or anApAna, Perhaps 
wo may see here the first of the medical works of 
the missionarie-s. 

For a century after the great Parthian translator 
wo have only scanty records of missionaries, yet 
we have re.ason to suppose that missions were 
going on slowly. The Buddhist propaganda in 

ICf. B. Xi-ay.cs Ci-'c.'iVti-, IV 3S2; Anrsalii, ‘Th* Foer 
nn.!vih*^l AmniS ia U T I'ir TT-rv ^ nci'>5i r.Tv 


Christian — 

Protestant (H. U. Weitbeecht), p. 727. 

Muhammadan (T. W. Aenold), p. 745. 

Zoroastrian (L. H. Geay), p. 749. 

this period consisted chiefly in translations of the 
scriptures and in miracle-working. Certainly the 
works of art and architecture in a new style, aided 
by elaborate rituals and music, were great attrac- 
tions; the Pai-ma temple is said to have been 
decorated with mural paintings representing 
Buddha and his saints ; hut the worship of 
Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked hy them 
are mentioned oftener than the works of art. 
The relics {iarlra, Chin, sholi) were represented 
by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles 
ascribed to tlieni were mostly the rising of varie- 
gated mists from them. Little is heard of works 
of charity, though they are sometimes mentioned 
later than the 4th century. That the translations 
played a great part in the Buddhist missions b 
proved by the work done during the five centuries 
after the first undertaking. This was quite natural, 
because the Chinese already had rich literatures, 
both Confncianbt and Taobt, when Buddhbm 
came to China, and the new religion found it 
urgent to confront them with scriptures of its own. 

Besides the translations, the first apologetic 
writing is ascribed to A.D. 195, and a series of 
apologetics and polemics followed.' This literature 
continued throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Its most flonrishing period was in the 
4th and the 5th centuries, during which Taoism 
was a powerful rival of Buddhbm. These polemics 
were mostly carried on by native teachers, while 
foreign missionaries were occupied with trans- 
lations. 

Thoagh polemics do not belongs properly to missionary ^rcr^ 
we may here consider one instance, In order to throw & side- 
light on our subject. In 195 Mou*tnu, a Conluciaidst cenrert, 
wrote 37 seta of questions and answers in defence cf h:s new 
faith. These questions may bo divided Into two cronps : (1) 
those from the Confuclanist side, assertin? that Buddha’s 
ascetic religion was against humanity, and (3) th05s from the 
Taoist side, asserting that immortality (or, rather, phyncal 
longevity) was attainable only by Taoist practices, net by 
Buddhist teaching, ilou'tzu defended his religion with abua« 
dant quotations from Confucius and Lao*tse, but the dcctnpcs 
with which he confronted the attacks were really Budihlrt. 
The transcendental idealism of supreme enlightenment was the 
position which he assumed against Confucianist postitdsn, and 
the teaching of impermanency of phj-siaU life was his standing- 
ground against Taoist mysticism.^ This may be mien sj a 
typical eaampio of the apologetic vvritings of the period. 

The fall of the Han dynasty in 220 and the 
subsequent divbion of the country into the Three 
Kingtloms were of great significance for the history 
of the nation, both politically and relirionsly. 
From this time down to the close of the 6;h cent, 
the country was divided into many conteai&g 
dynasties and kingdoms, and in a country like 
China, where the ruler’s ivill determines every- 
thing, the fate of the Baddhbt mission was alway* 
influenced by the viebsitndes of the _ rnlinr 
dynasties. Centres of missions were identic-il 
ivich the residences of dynasties, and the mission- 
aries worked under their patronage, or wert. 
expelled by mlers who preferred T.aoism to 
Buddhism. Under these circumstances tine? 
important centres of the mission grew up: 

iTsfre are conecitoos ef these wriSa^; see sst 

un, lire, iir?, iiso. iisi. 

questicu begius with ‘Who Is Buddhs?* 
to Itshows that the aether was acqualsted with BcddhA'r 
through iafcnuatleu which is rcry similar to the 
Scme'critics doubt even the exi?t<c<ro cf this pfr*cn. ce: t-'f 
crouud timt the polemic literature fccri5hcd u:t car. 
the -Ith ceut., bet we emit dis«ro* 2 :o 2 cf the questica 
thelegeud. 
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(1) Chang-an (the modem Sing-an), (2) Lo-yang 
(on the Hoang-ho) in the north, and (3) Chien-yeh 
(the modem Nanking) in the south. During the 
first half of the 3rd cent, the last two "were the 
respective capitals of two of tlie Three Kingdoms, | 
while the third was situated far in the west, 
beyond the reach of Buddhist influence. After 
a short interval of unity (280-302) these tliree 
places remained as the three centres of China in all 
the vicissitudes of rulers and States. Thus the 
missionaries who came to China by land routes 
worked mostly in the north, deriving their sources 
from Central Asia or the north-west of India, 
though some went further to the south. 

The 4th cent, was a period of confusion in China, 
caused by a hopeless division of the country and 
by intrasion of invaders from the north. Yet 
Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater 
part of ithe land, and many of the contending 
mlers welcomed missionaries from Central Asia. 
One of these men, Fo-t'u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yhng from a ‘ western country,’ laboured not I 
as a translator but as a social worker. It is said 
that he was ‘well versed in magic formul® and 
saved many people from diseases and sufferings by 
his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer than 893 
monasteries and sanctuaries were established by 
him, and his ‘disciples’ numbered 10,000. But 
his significance in Chinese Buddhism lay perhaps 
more in his having educated one of the most 
powerful thinkers, Tno-an, than in his actual 
works ; though he laboured mostly in the north, 
his influence was later propagated to the south by 
his disciples. 

The demarcation between north and south be- 
came more conspicuous when, at the beginning 
of the 6th cent., two comparatively powerful 
dynasties divided the country into two. Wliilo 
the northern, the Wei dynasty, patronized those 
who came from or through Central Asia, the 
southern, the Sung dynasty, invited missionaries 
from S. India, wlio came by the sea route. More- 
over, the repeated persecutions of Buddliists by 
Taoist rulers of the northern dynasties drove many 
missionaries and Chinese monks to the south, and 
it was through them that a start was made in 
establishing groups of men of similar tendencies, 
which became the origin of sectarian division in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Among those who worked in the north the most 
mominent was Kumfirajlva, a native of Karachar. 
He came to Chang-nn in 401, having been invited 
by the prince of the Tsin dynasty, and, being 
highly patronized by the latter, ho worked there 
with great success for more than ten years. His 
lectures were attended by crowds from various 
classes of people, and his work of translation was 
assisted by the best scholars and men of letters. 
It is no wonder that the translations ascribed to 
him are ranked ns classical Chinese, and that his 
translation of the Lotxts of the True Laxo ([g.u.] 
Saddhannammda'nha) remains the most valued 
and revered of the Chinese Buddliist scriptures.* 
Kumilrajiva was apparently a monk, but his con- 
duct was very irregular, for he lived witli many 
concubines ; yet his talent was so appreciated and 
his f.ame so high that his patron and tlie people 
honoured him, despite his neglect of Buddhist 
discipline and in spite of attacks heaped upon him. 

A powerful rival, however, appeared in the 
person of Bnddhabhadra, who was inrtted to 
Chang-an in 398. He is believed to have arrived 
at the coast of Shantung by tlie sea route, having 
once failed to come by land. In contrast to 
Kumilrajiva, he observed austere rules of monastic 

1 1.ater in the Cth cent., the Indians Bodhiruchi and 
Jn&nagnpta, the famous trandators of many Mohayana texts, 
worked In the north. 


life, and instructed his followers in discipline and 
in meditation. At last a critical rmitnre between 
the two great men broke out, and Buddhabhadra 
took refuge in the south, where Tao-an’s disciples 
were living secluded in a monastery on Mount 
Lu-shan, in the modem province of Chiang-hsi. 
The leader of the group was Hui-yiian (t 416), and 
its members were monks, poets, and philosophers 
who were disgusted with the troubles of the world 
and devoted themselves to meditation and con- 
versation with one another. Here Buddhabhadra 
found men more congenial than the Buddhists of 
the north, and instructed them further in the 
secrets of Buddhist mental training. In this group 
of thinkers we see Chinese Buddhism quite ac- 
climatized to the native soil, especially to the 
poetic and transcendental mood of the southern 
Chinese, and preparing for further union of 
Buddhist meditation with Chinese quietism. It 
was on this ground that a definite school of 
meditation, Icnown as Shan-no (Slcr. dkySna), later 
established itself and further impressed Buddhism 
ivith the poetry of the valley of the Yang-tzu. 
Although the followers of the Shan-no school trace 
their origin to Bodhidharma, who is believed to 
have come to China by sea in 620, the further 
source is to be found in the group of recluses at 
Lu-shan who welcomed Bnddhabhadra. After all, 
we can assign the foundation of Chinese Buddhism, 
relatively apart from foreign missionaries, to Tao- 
&n and Hui-yiian. Yet, parallel with this native 
movement, missionary work was proceeding, both 
in the north and in the south. 

As we have mentioned, the south welcomed 
Indian missionaries, many of whom came by sea, 
and we find a sudden growth of sea-communication 
with India from the dawn of the 6th century. 
The pioneer of the sea-voyage from Ceylon to 
China was the famous pilgrim Fa-hian, who 
arrived at Shantung in 414, and who was followed 
by a series of Buddhists who sailed to China and 
worked mostly under the patronage of the southern 
dynasties. The most eminent of these was 
Gunavarman, who came to Canton from Ceylon, 
via’ Java, in 424. He laid the foundations of two 
monasteries called Chao-t’i (Chetiya) and Ch’i-ynnn 
(Jetavana) in Nanking. Here he instructed his 
followers in the strict discipline of the Vinaya and 
instituted the system of ordination, as an initiation 
into Buddhist mysteries, by establishing a special 
centre for the purpose, after the model of the Sim5 
ofNalandalg.v.). The arrival of anumber of Siihhal- 
ese nuns in 434 under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara (?) was probably connected with his institu- 
tions and intended for starting nunneries after the 
model of Sinhalese Buddhism. Another group of 
nuns came from Ceylon in 438. Among those who 
followed the footsteps of Gunavarman are to be 
mentioned Kulayasas and Dhamiamitra, both 
translators of Mah&yBna texts ; Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Samyvlcta-ugama ; and Saugha- 
bhadra, the translator of the Puli Samanta-pusa- 
dika, a commentary on the Vinaya written by the 
famous Buddhaghofa. The last of these is said to 
have come together with his master, a Tripitaka- 
&ch5iyn,* 

In the Cth cent, we have two notablo instances 
of sea-jonmeys. One was the journey of Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned above, who is said to have 
remained silent for nine years after his arrival in 
China, but who yet succeeded in impressing his 
spiritual influence and ip opening a powerful stream 
of meditative naturalism in Cliina and Japan. 

1 See J. Tokakuro, Pali ChretlomaUiy, Tokyo, IDOO, pp. 
Ixxiv-lxxvl, and lESC, pp. <10-403. Takaktisu'a con- 

jecture that tliU ‘master ol the Three Baskets' mipht have 
been Buddhaghofa himself is plausible, hut requires further 
conflnnattoa. The translation of the Satnanla-pdsiidiid ii 
dated 4S9. 
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The next instance was the voyage of Paramartha, 
who arrived in China in 546 and was invited to 
Nanking in 548. To him we owe the translations of 
many of Asahga’a and Vasuhandhn’s works and 
some other booKS. He was the first propagator of 
the Yogachara Buddhism in China, even before 
Yuan-chwang, the great translator of the 7th 
century. 

Thus the Buddhist missionaries came to the 
Middle Kingdom from two sides by two routes, 
one via Central Asia and the other via Ceylon.* 
Their works of translation laid the foundation for 
tlie further development of their religion in the 
East, and have given us a rich store of information. 
On the other hand, we must not forget the pious 
zeal of the Chinese pilgrims who went to the West 
in search of truth and scriptures, the most promi- 
nent of whom was Ea-hian. It is related that the 
missionaries coming eastward and the pilgrims 
going westward met one another everywhere in 
the 5th and 6th centuries. By the conjoint labour 
of these men were completed the translations of 
the four Agamas, together with several of their 
single parts; the Vinaya texts in various ver- 
sions, belonging to difterent schools;^ and the 
important Alahayana texts, such as the Lotus, the 
Flovj&r-garland {Avatamsalta), etc. From these 
works we can see how Buddhist ideas and ex- 
pressions were naturalized in the Chinese language, 
which is totally of different structure from the 
originals. These books and expressions now form 
an integral part of the Chinese language and 
literature. 

Up to the 5th cent. Buddhist missions in China 
consisted chiefly in the work of translation, though 
we may suppose that popular propaganda was not 
neglected. Besides these, the monastic institutions 
were an integral part of the Buddhist religion. 
Tho_ first translation of the Pratimoksa (Pali 
Patimokkha) and the regular monastic discipline 
based on it were carried out by Dharmakala, an 
Indian, who came to Lo-yang in 250. In the 
5th cent, we sea a further establishment of the 
regular method of ordination under the govern- 
ment’s patronage and supervision, carried out by 
Gunavarman in the south, as mentioned above. 
The sustenance of these ordained monks and nuns 
was eagerly patronized as a deed of great merit by 
rulers as well as private persons. We hear that, 
when, in 446, Emperor Ta-'svu of the northern Wei 
dynasty persecuted Buddhists, there were 3,000,000 
of these monks and nuns in his territory alone. 
This may be an exaggeration ; but it is quite 
conceivable that there were 83,000 ordained 
patronized by the Emperor Wu (reigned 602-549) ! 
of the Liang (southern) dynasty, the meat protector 
of Buddliism, and himself an ordained monk. 
Besides these regular monks many ascetics were 
revered as saints by the people, and they contri- 
buted much to the propagation of the religion, but 
as much to the dissemmation of superstitions. 
They formed an eclectic element in Buddhism by 
adopting Taoistic and Indian ways of living and 
practices, but there were some who were really 
saintly, or at least beyond the world. Their lives 
are described in the Book of Saints and Miracles 
(Nanjio, no. 1484), and many of them are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Taoist ‘men of 
mountains.’ The people accustomed to look upon 

1 Accordin'; to Nanjio, App. ii., amon? 72 translators who 
worked between 07 and 420, there were 15 Indians, 7 Ynechis.S 
Parthians, 7 Kubhans, 21 frona the western countries and 17 
Chinese ; amon^ them 22 worked in the south, ot whom 5 were 
Chinese. .Vmonj 43 workers who worked between 420 and 500, 
14 were Indbns, 10 from Kubha and other western coantrics, 

4 Sithhaleso and Indo-Chinese, and 4 uncertain. Amonj them 
27 worked in the south. 

^ For the whole eatent of the work done up to 520 see 
Nanjio, pp. xlii-iril; for th» Jjazna teats see Anesakl, 
ep. tU. 


the Taoist miracle-workers as holy men wore also 
attracted to these Buddhist ‘ saints.’ 

We can mention only one instance of a definite 
record of charitable work. That was a method of 
famine relief, called 5cng-cAi-sit, or ‘ Church grain’ 
{Seng-ehi='PS.li Sahghika), which was inaugurated 
by Than-yao, a man of unknoivn origin, in the 
southern Kingdom in 469 ; a certain percentage of 
the crops was stored in monasteries and distributed 
in cases of famine. 

While missionary work was advancing, the 
foundations of doctrinal division, based on the 
schools prevalent in India, began to arise. The 
man who stood foremost in systematic treatises on 
doctrines was Tao-ivn, mentioned above, who ivrote 
commentaries and essays and emphasized the 
vacuity of the phenomenal world. In his time a 
translation of an Abhidharma text (Nanjio, no. 
1273) was prodneed, and prepared for the promul- 
gation of vasnbandhu’s ^ilosophy by ParamSrtha 
sixty years later. The group of Lu-shan, already 
mentioned, was another sign of sectarian divisic n, 
and these men opened the way for the later growth 
of the meditative Shan-no school and of tliopietistio 
religion of the Buddha Amitabha. These were, 
however, only precursory movements for real 
sectarian division and dogmatic systematization ; 
a really independent growth of Chmese Buddhism 
and formation of branches date from the latter 
half of the 6th cent., and then we pass from the 
missionary stage. 

The unity of China achieved by 580 and the rise 
of the glorious T'ang dynasty in the beginning of 
the 7th cent, mark a new era of Chinese history, 
political as well as religious; and wo may close 
our survey of the Buddhist missions with this time. 
It remains to be added that, in the 8tli cent,, the 
mystic Buddhism, known as the Mantm sect, was 
introduced by two foreign missionaries, Snhhakara- 
siihha and Amoghavajra. This form of Buddhism 
became influential in Japan after the 9th century. 
Towards the close of the 10th cent, there was 
again an influx of Indian missionaries, hut they 
are of no great significance, 

2 , In Tibet. — As in the case of China, the early 
history of Buddhism in Tibet is shrouded in 
nebulous legends. The missionaries dispatched by 
King Asoka touched the Tibetan borders, probably 
along the western parts of the Himalayas ; hut it 
is more than a hundred years after his time tliat 
legend tells us of tlie establishment of a BuddhLst 
temple on the Tibetan side of the mountain range. 
This legend and the story of the miraculous descent 
of four c.askets containing Buddhist treasures, in 
the 4th cent. A.D., may he taken as indications^ of 
Tibet’s contact with Buddhist missions. Dismissing 
these legends, the first date that can he assigned 
with certainty for Buddhism in Tibet is the 7th 
century. The reigning king was Srong-htaan 
Gam-po (t 693), and Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet by his marriage with a Chinese princess and 
also with a Nepalese princess. The former raarriago 
is confirmed by Chinese history ; the name of the 
princess was Wen-ch’eng, and the marriage took 
place in A.d. 641. She brought with her Buddhist 
statues and books, and probably some priests, and 
established a firm footing for Buddhism in that 
country, which had gradually been coming into 
contact with the religion through its eastern and 
southern borders. The Nepiilese princcs-s wm the 
agent in introducing the occult worship o* 
Biuldliico-Hindu goddess Tirlt, the event which 
determined to a great degree the nature ot 

Buddhism destined to prevail in Tibet. 

The legends concerning this introduction or 
Buddhism into Tibet and the succeeding events 
throw little light on the nature of the missionary 
labours undertaken by the Buddhists; we are 
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told only of the notions taken by the rulers and 
their ministers. Certainly the propaganda pro- 
ceeded among the people by supplying them with 
new objects of worship and new methods of cult, 
but the most important factor in determining the 
fate of the new religion was in the hands of the 
rulers. The stimuli given by the Buddhist con- 
sorts of Srong-btsan Gam-po caused him to send 
his able minister Thummi Sambhota to India, 
where he performed a great service for Buddhism 
and for Tibet by inaugurating a Tibetan alphabet 
after tbe model of the Skr. Devanagari. Transla- 
tion of Buddhist books, partly from Chinese, but 
much more from Sanskrit, was made possible by 
this system of Tibetan letters. A decisive step 
in the work of translating Buddhist books into 
Tibetan W’as taken more than a century later, 
in the reign of Khri-Srong De-btsan (reigned 740- 
786), who was a successful conqueror of borderlands. 
It ■was he who invited learned Buddhists from 
India and gave a decided turn to the nature of 
Tibetan Buddhism, because those Indians mostly 
advocated occult mysticism based_ on the belief in 
the efficacy of dharani, or mystic formulm, and 
magic practices. Among these agents of mystic 
Buddhism ive mention two names : Padmasam- 
bhava (or ‘ Lotus Growth,’ with an allusion to the 
lotus as the womb of the cosmos), who introduced 
many writings, and his disciple, Pagur Vairochana, 
the ‘ Great Translator.’ 

The 9th cent, was a period of confusion in 
Tibet, and the fate of Buddhism passed through 
various vicissitudes in association with the incli- 
nation of the rulers and with their rise and fall. 
From the latter part of the 10th cent, we see fresh 
streams of N. Indian Buddhists and a firmer 
establishment of mystic Buddhism. Besides the 
translations, many original waitings, historical 
and doctrinal, were composed in Tibetan ; and 
the missionary stage may thus be closed in this 
period. After all, accessible material concerning 
lluddhist missions in Tibet is scarce, and what is 
Icnown relates only to political support by the 
government, and to translations produced by 
foreigners and Tibetans. 

The 13th cent, was an epoch-making period in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism, in connexion 
with the conquest of Asia by the Mongol Kublai 
Khan. Buddhist missions seem to have been 
active before this time in Mongolia, and the 
Mongol conquerors were partly converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, though all of them were eclec- 
tics of promiscuous nature. Tibetan Buddhism 
was definitely established as a theocracy by the 
energy and ability of Phagspa, the ally of Kublai 
Khan, and its infiuence was extended to the 
northern countries and oven to China. The defi- 
nitely independent, and totally isolated, growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism is to bo dated from tlie latter 
part of the 14th cent., when the Mongol dynasty 
in China fell and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
Klia-pa arose. 

3. In Korea. — ^When, in the 4th cent.. Buddhism 
was being naturalized in Chinese culture, its pro- 
pagation further eastwards began. At that time 
Korea was divided into three kingdoms and several 
minor States.^ Of these three Kory6 (or Kokuryo) 
was situated in the north, and first came into con- 
tact with Buddhism. In 374 two monks, Atao and 
Shnntao, both of whom arc said to have been 
foreigners, were invited from N. Chinn to the capi- 
tal of Kory6 (the modem Pien-yang), and in the 
next year two temples ^ were built for them, wliile 
in 384 a certain Malannnda was welcomed by the 
court of PdikchyBi, which was situated in the 
middle of the country. Historical records tell of 

I The nnnies of these temples, Syo-mnn and I-puI-Jan, sound 
DCtthcr Chinese nor Korean, 


the construction of temples and of the arrival of 
missionaries, both Indian and Chinese, from China, 
but little information is pven of how they worked 
in their propaganda, this fact being partly due to 
the circumstance that these records were compiled 
by the Confucianists of the anti-Buddhist dynasty 
of the 15th century. 

The Buddhist propaganda advanced to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula in the middle 
of the 5th century. An ascetic, nicknamed the 
‘Black Foreigner,^ preached the Three Jewels in 
the south and is said to have cured a princess of 
the Silla kingdom by means of incense and spells. 
He was followed by some missionaries who came 
to the south and gained hold of the people’s minds. 
The worship of Buddha was received officially by 
the king of Silla in 528, and this monarch ana his 
successors were not less zealous in the Buddhist 
cause than the rulers of the north. The construc- 
tion of temples and organization of Buddhist rites 
came into vogue. A king who ruled in 540-576 
became a monk, and his consort became a nun ; 
and the propaganda advanced so far in his reign 
that a Korean priest was appointed archbishop of 
the realm of Silla. 

4. In Japan, — In nearly a century and a half 
Buddhism had converted the whole of Korea, and 
it was quite natural that the tide of the mission 
should also reach Japan, which had a close com- 
munication with the peninsular States and had 
introduced Chinese learning in the beginning of the 
6th century. The religion was first advocated by 
the Korean immigrants, and then bysome natives. 
After these preparations, it was presented officially 
by the king of Pilikchyfii to the Japanese court 
as a sign of homage and friendship in 638 (the 
date is usually, but erroneously, given as 652). 
The presents consisted of a gilt statue of Buddha, 
scriptures, bauners, and other ritual instruments,* 
and the message which accompanied these presents 
said : 

' This teachinff (iharma) Is the inost excellent of all teachings. 

It : — t-'*- ‘o its helievers. oven 

to < ‘ ' . . ■ ’ ' s the CAintdmapis 

Jew ■ ■ i, . • . to its possessor, so 

the Jewel ot this glorious Law never ce.’ises to give response to 
those who seek lor it. Moreover, It has Como to Korea from 
India, far distant, and the peoples of the countries lying be- 
tween these two are now all adherents of it,' etc. 

These words, accompanied with a fine image and 
works of art, were a marvellous revelation to a 
people who knew only how to invoke spirits sup- 
posed to be little superior to men. The court, on 
the other hand, was divided into two parties, one 
favourable to the new worship, and the other hos- 
tile, the point of their dispute being whether the 
newly-oflered deity was more powerful than the 
national deities or not. The hidden motive of the 
difference, however, was the political clan strife, 
intermingled with the difference of progressive and 
conservative policies. During fifty years of strife 
the fate of the new religion seemed always waver- 
ing. But the presents were followed by an in- 
cessant influx of priests, monks, artisans, and 
physicians, as the rearguards of the religion. It 
was natural that elaborate rites and the practice 
of medicine should be most effectual means in the 
conversion of a rather primitive people like the 
Japanese at that time. Though the religion was 
not yet accepted officially by the court, some 
sovereigns cherished it as their faith, and the Soga 
family, the head of the progressionists, became its 
zealous advocates. They built topes and temples, 
and we hear of a nunnery founded by the family 
in 684. The fall of the conservative party in 687 
marked a decisive step in the progress or Buddhism, 
and to commemorate this event a temple was built, 

1 Cf. W. G. Aston, Xihonpi, II. C5 f. 

!>The cfiintSmaTii is o mythical jewel; Aston's translation, 
• to his heart’s content,' is not accurate. 
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for the first time at State expense. The erection 
of these and other Buddhist buildings caused con- 
stant importations of Buddhist statues, utensils, 
etc., accompanied by missionaries and artisans, 
and these displays of art were associated with 
works of charity. Three institutions — an asylum, 
a hospital, and a dispensaiy — were attached to a 
temple built in 593, and similar institutions were 
founded here and there in the subsequent centuries. 

In the regency of Prince Shotoku, the Constan- 
tine of Japan (reigned 593-622), the new religion 
became the State Church. Not only were mis- 
sionaries and learned monks invited from Korea, 
but direct communication mth Chinese Buddhism 
was opened (605), and Japanese monks were sent 
to China for study. The number of the Korean 
missionaries who worked in this period was con- 
siderable, and their achievements in preaching 
religion, in teaching science, especially astronomy, 
and in other matters, were a great credit to them ; 
but the new religion found native teachers in 
less than a hundred years after its introduction. 
The prince himself gave lectures on Buddhist 
scriptures and organized various institutions. In 
short, the Buddhist propaganda in this century 
consisted first in the display of forms, then in 
works of charity, chiefly medical practices, and 
lastly in teachin". The mission, however, did 
not extend very far from the capital in Yamato. 
The acceptance of Buddhism was closely connected 
ivith the diplomatic relations with the Korean 
States and China, on the one side, and with the 
efforts to centralize the government and to unite 
the divided clans by religion, on the other. The 
development of religious institutions and the 
management of State affairs assisted each other. 

After the decisive step of the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith had been once taken, the progress 
of the religion was sure and steady. Its influence 
was propagated gradually from the capital to 
the provinces. Alany Korean immigrants, some of 
whom were usually monks and nuns, were offered 
homes in various provinces, and the number of 
native workers increased, some of whom studied 
in China or Korea. The donations given not only 
to large monasteries and to clergy of higher ranks, 
but luso to the poor and aged monks and nuns, 
show how numerous were the ordained natives and 
immigrants. Besides these Korean and Japanese 
priests, a certain number of Chinese, Indians, and 
other foreigners carried on the Buddhist propa- 
ganda, the most famous of whom were Kanjin, a 
Chinese, and Bodhisena, an Indian. The former 
founded the central institution for ordination and 
monastic discipline, and was appointed archbishop 
(75-1-763 in Japan).* Ho was also an organizer of 
medical practice and founded a botanical garden. 
The Indian was of the Brahman family Bhfiradvuja. 
Ho came to Japan in 736 with his Annamese and 
Chinese followers, some of whom were musicians, 
and worked ns a bishop till his death in 760, being 
Icnown as the ‘Bniliman bishop.’ These mission- 
aries brought many useful arts and things Indian, 
which contributed to the influence of the religion, 
such as musical instruments, Indian harps, and 
the bas-relief in the Gncco-Bactrianstyle, preserved 
in the Imperial treasury, datin" from the 8th 
century. Among the native workers there were 
some learned men, who laboured mostly in the 
capital as teachers and bishops ; others were prac- 
tical men who worked in the provinces in bridgin" 
rivers, constructing roads, canals, harbours, and 
ponds, opening mountain passages, planting 
avenues, etc. \Vc do not know how or where 
those men learned their arts and crafts, but their 
works were so wonderful to the people that many 
miraculous stories are told of them even to this I 
1 TranU ty A*an;m, tr. J. Takakma (la prepirttionX ^ 


day. The mention of some Ainu monks, whom 
the court favoured with gifts in 639, shows tlio 
advance of the propaganda to the far north-east. 

The elaborate system of ritual, medical work, 
etc., which had been the chief means of the propa- 
ganda, remained in vogue for a long time. The 
distribution of medical stores and the dispatch of 
combined bands of monks and physicians into the 
provinces arc constantly mentioned in the 8th 
century. In addition to these methods, religions 
ceremonies for the welfare of the ruling families 
and for the tranquillity of the country became the 
order of the day in the court as well as in the 
temples, and were patronized by the government 
and by the nobles. These pious deeds were ex- 
tended to the pro%'ince3, and scriptures were distri- 
buted wherever there were any priests. The 
founding of provincial cathedrals {kokubiin-ji) was 
followed by the founding, near the capital, of the 
central cathedral, which was dedicated to the 
great statue of Lochana Buddha, now known ns 
the Daibutsu in Nara, and was completed in 754. 
These works and dedications converted the whole 
of Japan into a Buddhadom before the close of the 
8th century. There are many remains of these 
works to this day, and Japan owes the sculptures, 
which have never been excelled by later worlcs, to 
the same period. 

H is obvious that the methods of the religious 
mission contributed to the unification of the 
country. Charitable works were regarded in the 
provinces as the boons not only of the Church but 
also of the State ; splendid religious buildings were 
held to be signs of the power of the court. It was 
not merely by the mysterious efficacy of the wor- 
ship and ceremonies that the security of the throne 
and the tranquillity of the country were maintained 
and increased ; the Buddhist mission in the pro- 
vinces during these two centuries was at the same 
time a political mission. 

By the 9th cent, the unity and centralization of 
the national government were complete. From 
that time Japanese Buddhism began to stand on 
its own feet, even though the Japanese Buddhists 
were BtUl indebted to tlieir co-religionists on the 
continent. The two brightest stars of the Buddhist 
history of Japan, Dengyo (t 822) and Kob5 (f 835), 
were once students in China, but these two men 
opened the way for the development of Japan’s 
own Buddhism. Thus the beginning of the 9th 
cent, may be taken as the end of the Buddhist 
mission in Japan. 

One thing remains to be added, viz. a new influx 
of Chinese influence in the latter half of the 13th 
century. The introduction of the Zen (dhycina) 
Buddhism, which was produced by Bodhidharnia 
in China, os mentioned above, necessitated a fresh 
influx of monks and artists, whoso great influence 
upon Japanese art, literature, and social life in 
the 14th and 15th centuries must be recognized. 
Tea, fans, kakemono, and similar things, now 
knoivn in the West as ‘things Japanese,* Japan 
owes to these communications with Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Taking a general survey, we see _n remarkable 
contrast between the Buddhist missions in China 
and those in Japan. In China works of charity 
seem to have played rather an insignificant part 
and translations of scriptures an important part; 
the opposite was the case in .Japan ; no Japanese 
translation of the Buddhist scriptures was 
till quite recent times. Chinese has rejnained the 
sacred Language of Japanese Buddhism niinost 
throughout, though there have been some original 
writings in Japanese. This antithesis is (hm_ to 
the dili'ercnt levels of civilization op which Onina 
and Japan stood at the time of the introduction ol 
Buddhism. 
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MISSIONS (Christian, Early and Medirevol). 
— I. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the 
conversion of the Empire (c. A.D. 100-323). — 
Missions were the main external activity of the 
Christian community in the earliest time. Before 
the middle of the 2nd cent. (c. 140) Justin Martyr 
claims for them a very wide field of operations — not 
merely over the Helleno-Roman world, hut beyond. 

‘There exists not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or 
any other race, by whatsoever title or manners they may be 
marked out, however ignorant of arts or of agriculture, 
whether tliey dwell under tents or wander fn covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father of all things’ (Dial. e. Trpph. 117). 

Much to the same efi'ect, but more guardedly, 
Irenoeus tells us (c. 180) that even tTien many 
barbarous nations held the Christian faith, written 
not with pen and ink, in books or pa^rs, but by 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts (adv. Hcer. rti. iv. 
2). Tertullian likewise (c. 200) boasts of the rapid 
spread of the Church : 

‘ We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place belonging to j’ou . . . your very camp, palace, ... 
forum ... we leave you your temples only. We can count 
vour armies ; our number in a single province will be greater ’ 
(Ami. 37). 

Britons beyond the Roman pale, Sarmatians, 
Germans, and Scythians are among the more 
distant races that he reckons as already touched 
by Christianity {adv, Judmos, 7). Origen (c. 230- 
240) declares the gospel not merely to have won 
myriads of converts among ‘ all nations,’ but, more 
precisely, to have penetrated into many parts of 
the barbarian world (c. Cels. i. 27, ii. 13) ; while 
Amobius (c. 304) denies that any nation of the 
barbarians was then without some Christian influ- 
ence {adv, Gentes, i. 16, ii. 6). From Eusebius 
(c. 320-330) we hear of the ex-Stoio Pantoenus of 
Alexandria undertaldng a missionary journey to 
India about 180 {HE v. 10) ; here Pantenus is said 
to have found a Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
which had been left there by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. Even if by this ‘ India ’ is understood the 
• Lesser ’ or ‘ Third India’ of some early geographers, 
including parts of the S. Arabian shore-lands and 
of Abyssinia, this is a noteworthy journey. Origen 
again, about 216, was invited to teach the Gospel 
in Arabia, and accepted the invitation (Eus. ME 
vL 19). From Edessa in N. Mesopotamia, where 
the Church was firmly settled by 150, Christianity 
was propa^ted in the Persian kingdom, even to 
Bactria. Bishop John, ‘ of Persia and Great 
India,’ attended the Nicene Council in 325. 
Armenia, which may, however, be reckoned as 
usually within the Roman Empire, or at least 
within its sphere of influence, till the disasters of 
the later 4tii cent., was won by the Church, shortly 
before the winning of the Empire, at the end of the 
3rd century. Gregory the Illuminator was the 
leading person of this mission (c. 302), and Armenia 
was the first country in wliich Christianity was 
adOTted as the national religion. In the early days 
of (lonstantine (c. 311) Bishop Hermon of Jerusalem 
sent missionaries (Ephraim and Basil) to ‘ Scythia’ 
and to the Crimea, part of which at least may be 
considered Roman. About A.D. 100 St. Clement, 
the fourth bishop of Rome, had been martyred 
at IClierson, representing the modern Sevastopol. 

2. From the conversion of the Empire to the 
rise of Islam (c. 323-632). — Important extensions 
of Christianity followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

(a) Africa . — Among these one is African. The 
Abyssinian Church was founded, or at least Christ- 
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ianity became the religion of the nation, from 
about 330, through the work of missionaries from 
Alexandria. Frumentius, a follower of Athanasius, 
who consecrated him as bishop of Ethiopia, or 
Nearer India, was the leader of this mission. From 
356, again, the Arian emperor Constantins entered 
on a far-reaching scheme of Arian proselytism in 
Abyssinia, Southern and South-Western Arabia, 
and the coast lands of Persia and India, ns far 
as the Indus, and perhaps beyond. Even before 
250, perhaps by 200, Christianity had begun to 
spread among the native African tribes, on the 
fringe of the Roman Empire, in modem Tunis and 
Tripoli. In thefith cent., in thereign of Justinian, 
and largely through the influence of the empress 
Theodora, Christianity was planted among the 
Nubians (from c. 548). Till the 14th cent, a 
Nubian Church maintained itself, though cut 
short by Muhammadan conquest, when, less for- 
tunate, if not less heroic, than the Abyssinian 
(protected by its liiglilands, and saved, at a critical 
moment, by Portuguese aid), it succumbed to Islam. 

(6) Asia. — In Asia, beyond the limits of the 
Empire, Christianity, Orthodox or Nestorian, 
went far afield, before the outbreak of Muham- 
madan conquest in the 7th century. Bishop John, 

‘ of Persia and Great India,’ as we saw, attended 
the Nicene Council in 325 ; in 334 we hear of a 
bishop of Merv ; the line of the metropolitans of 
‘Babylon’ {i.e. Ktesiphon and Selenlceia [ScXeiJxeia 
•}) h Ba/9iiXtJvt]) likewise began in the 4th cent. ; 
and in the same period the Persian Cliristians 
suffered fierce persecutions from the government, 
largely at Magian instigation. In the 4th cent, 
a Syrian mission went to Malabar. Amobius even 
speaks vaguely of Christianity having been 
preached among the ‘ Seres,’ or Chinese of the 
interior — 'China as approached by land’ — before 
the conversion of Constantine, but this is un- 
supported and in itself doubtful. 

In the 5th cent. Nestorius and his followers were 
cast out of the Church (431) ; a Nestorian com- 
munion was rapidly organized; and a wonderful 
missionaiy energy was shown by this ' Protestant- 
ism of the East. ’ In 498 the N estorian patriarchate 
of Babylon or Ktesiphon was set up ; this in 762 
followed the'Abbasid khalifs to their now capital 
of Baghdad. About 605 Christianity reached Cliina 
in Nestorian form. In 651 Nestorian monks 
brought the eggs of the mulberry sillcwomi from 
China to Constantinople. Before 640 Nestorian 
bishops appeared at Samarqand and Herat, and 
from the same time we have sepulchral evidences 
of Nestorian Christianity os far ns the Semir- 
yechensk, or ‘Seven Rivers,’ district of the 
Balkhash basin, close to the Russo - Chinese 
frontier of to-day. These funeral monuments 
extend from A.D. 547 to 1027, but are mostly 
of the 10th and early 11th centuries ; they com- 
memorate clergy, lajnnen, and women. One re- 
fers to a priest ‘ sent round to visit the churches,’ 
perhaps something of a missionary. Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th cent, collected some infomiation 
about Indian Christianity, partly from an Indian 
Christian who had come to Western Europe from 
the ‘Thomas Country’ near Madras. Nestorian 
missions had now penetrated to India, and wero 
transforming the native Christiania. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes of Alexandria, the author 
of the Christian Tojpoqraphy, who in his earlier 
life was probably a Nc.storian himself, describes 
the vast extent of an Eastern Christianity, beyond 
the Imperial limits, which must have been largely 
Nestorian, about 550. Churches were then to 
be found, he declares, in Ceylon, Malabar, and 
Socotra, with ‘ a bishop and clergy ordained and 
sent from Persia ’ ; in Bactria and among the 
Huns; in hlesopotamia, Scythia, Hyrcania, and 
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other lands east of the Euxine (see bks. iii. and xL, 
esp. p, 173 f. of B. de ilontfaucon’s ed. [Coll, nova 
Pair, et Script. Grcec., Paris, 1706, ii. 113fF.]=Pff 
Ixxxviii. 108 f.). At no time, perhaps, till the 
Russian colonization of North Asia was Christi- 
anity more strongly supported in Eastern lands 
than at this time. 

(c) Europe. — St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland 
(from c. 430) opened to Christendom a land that 
had never been Roman, and was practically un- 
knonm to Continental Europe, after Honorius 
withdrew the legions from Britain. The full 
discovery of Ireland was the work of Christian 
missionaries. "Within a century of St. Patrick’s 
death the Irish took up a great mission-work of 
their onm. From about 550 to 800 the Irish 
Church showed its greatest energy abroad, and per- 
haps reached its highest prosperity at home. Its 
followers preached with remarkable success among 
the English who had overrun Eastern Britain. 
They carried the gospel further into Caledonia 
than Amcola had ever carried Roman conquest. 
Some of their pioneers reached the OrknOTs, the 
Faroes, the outermost Hebrides, and even Iceland 
(of the last Irish monks were the first discoverers, 
in 795). 

Despite the fictions with which the early history 
of Scotland is overlaid, it need not be questioned 
that some progress was made by Christian missions 
beyond the Firth of Forth even in the 5th century. 
St. Ninian, the founder of ‘ Candida Casa ’ in 
Galloway, who was apparently working in the 
south-west and centreofmodemScotlandabout390- 
430, is specially associated with these enterprises. 

The Roman mission dispatched by Pope Gregory 
I. to England in 597 was concerned with a country 
lying -within the Old Empire, and so outside the 
proper field of this article. It was, however, the 
commencement of a movement which in course of 
time penetrated to non-Roman lands— Scotland, 
Ireland, Central Germany, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms— and _ played a great part in winning 
them to Christianity, or in turning them from 
their native Church to Roman allegiance. 

3. From the rise of Islam to the Crusades (632- 
1096). — ^The -vigour, or at least the extent, of 
Nestorian missions in South Asia in the first age 
of Lslilm is evident from a letter of bitter complaint 
from the Nestorian patriarch to the bishop of Furs 
(or ‘Persia’ proper) about 650. It was o-sving to 
his neglect, the patriarch declares, that the people 
of IChorasan had lapsed from the faith, and that * 
India, ‘from Fiirs to Colon’ (Kulam, or QuUon, 
near Cape Comorin), was now being deprived of a 
regular ministry. We find the same patriarch 
-siTiting to the Christians of Socotra and of Balkh, 
and undertaking to provide a fresh supply of 
bishops for his spiritual subjects of the Opper 
O.xns. His successor, in order to appease an old 
quarrel between the Christians of Bactria and the 
metropolitan of Persia, -visited Balkh about CGI. 

But the croivning achievements of early Nes- 
torian enterprises were in China, and of 
these we have an account in the famous monu- 
ment of Si-gan Fu. In 635-636 a missionary, who 
appe.ars in the Chinese Record as ‘Olopan’ 
(Rabban), entered the ‘Flowery Land,’ and 
reached Si-g.an Fu, the capital of the Tangdynasty. 
Ho had come, wo are told, from ‘Great China’ 
(the Roman Empire) ; he was received -with favour ; 
his _ teaching was ex.amined and approved ; his 
Scriptures were translated for riio Imperial 
library ; and within three years an Imperial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated religion. With 
the speculative fairness of hLs race (and of one of 
the greatest of Chinese rulers) T'ait-sung welcomed 
anv relimon whoso spirit was ‘ virtuous, mysterious, 
and pacific.’ 


The radical principle of the now faith, ho thousht, ‘cava 
birth to perfection and fixed the will.' It • was exempt from 
verbosity, and considered only j^od results.' Therefore it was 
‘useful to man, and should bo published under tlio whole 
extent of the Heavens. . . . .Vnd I command the magistrates to 
erect a temple of th'is religion in the Imperial city, and twenty, 
one reUgious men shall be installed therein.’ 

T'ait-sung’s successor was no less friendly. 

•He fertilized the truth, and raised luminous temples [Christ. 
Ian Churches] in all the provinces,’ till they • filled a hundred 
cities. . . . The households were enriched with marvellous 
Joy.* 

‘ Olopan ’ himself became a ‘ Guardian of tho 
Emnire,’ and ‘ lord of the Great Law.’ 

Then followed, from about A.D. 683, a time of 
disfavour and oppression. Chinese conservatism 
rallied against the new worship. 

‘The children of Che [Buddhists] resorted to violence, and 
8pre.id their calumnies j low-class men of letters put forth 
Jests. . . .’ 

But after a time the Nestorian Church in China, 
as in India (and about the same time), revived. 
Fresh missionary enterprise was one cause of this, 
in both fields. 

In A.D. 714 ‘there was a religious man of Great China named 
Biho, who travelled for the conversion of men ’ ; on his arrival 
in the Middle Kingdom, illustrious persons united ‘to restore 
the fallen Law.’ In 747 tlie emperor brought back ‘ tho vener- 
able images’ to the Temple of Felicity, and firmly raised its 
altars ; with his own hand ho ‘wrote a tablet’ (probalily for tho 
great church of the capital). His three successors all ‘ lionoured 
the luminous multitude.’ One observed Christmas by burning 
incense ; another * instituted nine rules for the propagation of 
the doctrine ’ : various high officials of tho court, o member of 
the council of war, and several governors of provinces 'rendered 
perpetual service to the luminous gate.’ Tho inscription closes 
with words of thankfulness ; never had tho mission been more 
prosperous than when * in the year of tho Greeks 1092 (a.d. 7S1), 
in the days of the Father of Fathers, the Patriarch Hanan- 
yeshuah, this marble tablet was set up with tho history of tho 
. . . preaching of our fathers before tho kings of the Chinese.' 
Hanan.-yeshuah died in 778, but nows of his death would 
naturally take a considerable time to travel from Bagbdiid to 
Si-gan Fu. 

The general truthfulness of this record (the mpst 
remarkable witness that wo possess of Christian 
activity in the Further East before tho 13th cent.) 
is supported by what we Icnow of tho Cliineso 
mission from otlaer sources. 

Between 714 and 728 tlie Nestorian patriarch 
appointed the first metropolitan for China ; in 745 
the Chinese emperor decreed tho name of ‘ Roman 
temples ’ to the Christian churches of his empire ; 
about 790 the patriarch of Baghdad sent a now 
metropolitan to Si-gan Fu, and after his murder at 
the hands of robbers a successor was dispatched, 
-with six other bishops and a party of monks. 

Like the Chinese mission, the Indian was revived 
in the middle of the 8th century. About 745 a 
party from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
under orders from the arch-priest at Edcssa, arrived 
in India, with the merchant Thomas — the 
‘Armenian merchant’ of Gibbon (DeeJme and Fall 
of the Homan Empire, ed. J, B. Bury, London, 
1896-1900, V, 150). 

In 774 the Hindu mlcr of the Malabar coast 
granted a cliarter, graven on copper, to tbe Clirist- 
lans of bis dominions. A famous inscription dis- 
covered in 1547, on St. Thomas ilountnear Madras, 
probably of the 8th cent., but perhaps even earlier, 
another charter of 824, to tho Malabar Chri.stians, 
tho journey of Bishop Abraham about 800 from 
Ba-sra to China, and the Arab references to tho 
strength of Christianity at this time and down to 
the Far Eastern revolutmn of 878, may also bo 
cited. Finally, tho continuance of the linw of 
metropolitans in China, India, and tho Merv 
region, and the permission granted tliem, about 
850, to be absent from the central councils of tlie 
Nestorian Church (at or near Baghdrui, every four 
years), are other fragments of evidence^ to Vie 
vigour of Nestorian rni.ssion.s at a time (c. ioj- .m) 
which perhaps marked tho close of their gre.'itcat 
development. 
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From the end of the 9th cent.,_ however, this 
Nestorian expansion began to he seriously checked. 
The Nestorians had been in high favour, not only 
with the Chinese emperors, hut also with the 
Muhammadan khalifs, as guides to the Greek 
treasures of letters, science, and medicine. But, 
as Arabic learning progressed, the Nestorian posi- 
tion became less important and privileged; the 
spread of Islam tended more and more to contract 
the area stiU left open for Nestorian aotivitjf in 
many regions ; and in China the old conservatism 
revived. The disorders of 878 and the years 
following produced another Chinese reaction 
against alien importations. The baleful effects of 
civil war were attributed to forei^ devilry, and 
in the next century Chinese Christianity much 
declined. Thus a Muslim writer of the later 
10th cent. (c. A.D. 987) reports a conversation in 
Baghdad with a monk who had been sent to 
China seven years before, and had returned in 
despair on finding hut one person of his faith 
still extant there. This was probably pessimism. 
Nestorianism, even to the 14th cent., maintained 
a certain position in the Far East ; it was the 
only form of Christianity that the Polos found 
(and in many a city they found it) scattered, how- 
ever thinly, throughout the Chinese Orient; in 
the 11th cent, it had won fresh triumphs in Central 
Asia. About 1007-08 the Khan of the Keraits (one 


Cyril and his brother formed a Slav alphabet still 
prevailing in Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and in 
Moravia down to tlie 16th century, toeek formed 
the basis of the ‘ Cyrillic ’ letters in most cases ; 
but some were entirely new — either invented by 
the missionaries or adapted from various Oriental 
writings. By the diplomacy of Pope Nicholas i. 
Cyril and Methodius were brought into close rela- 
tions with, and obedience to, Rome, and all their 
Central European work was turned to the profit of 
the Roman Church. By the end of the 9th cent, the 
victory of Latin Christianity among most branches 
of the Czechs may be accepted as complete. 

The conquests of Charles the Great brought 
Frankish Christendom into close proximity to the 
Scandinavian peoples and the Slavs of the North 
European plains, and soon after the death of 
Charles the conversion of these races was seriously 
commenced. Ansgar or Anskar, the ‘ apostle of the 
North,’ was born about 801, and about 826 left the 
monastery of Corbie for the ‘Northern mission.’ 
First he worked (with his helpers) in Nordalbingia 
(or Holstein) on the Danish border, and in 
Schleswig ; obliged to quit this field by a pagan 
reaction, he made his way even to Sweden in 829, 
preached before the king, won a great measure of 
success, and in 831 was consecrated the first arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. He was driven hence by a 
Scandinavian invasion about 845 ; but in 848 he 


of the four main branches of the Mongol Tatars, 
living in the basin of Lake Baikal) was converted 
to Nestorian Christianity. With him doubtless 
went many, perhaps the bulk, of his tribe ; and in 
this event is apparently the ultimate source of the 
tradition of ‘Prester,’ Presbyter, or Priest, ‘John.’ 
In all its earliest forms tliis tradition is '.not 
African, but Asiatic ; it refers to a Christian 
potentate in the ‘extremity of the East’ or the 
heart of Asia, supposed to unite in himself royal 
and sacerdotal power and office, to have great 
military and political importance, to rule extensive 
dominions, and to uphold the faith of the Cross, 
though surrounded by unbelievers, and out off by 
vast distance from the main body of the Church. 
This is the story, as it takes shape in the 12th 
cent., and as it is referred to by the great European 
travellers of the 13th ; not till the 14th (from 
c. 1330) do we find it transferred to Africa and 
associated with the ‘Emperor of the Ethiopians’ 
or Negush of Abyssinia. 

In Northern Europe, beyond the limits of the 
Old Empire, the Roman missions advanced rapidly 
in the 8th cent., after success in England had 
once been achieved, and largely as a result of the 
reflex action of that English mission. The move- 
ment that Gregory had started flowed back upon 
the Continent with new force from the converted 
island. In Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria the 
tribes beyond the Rhine were gradually converted 
by Frankish, Irish, and English missionaries in 
the obedience of Rome ; chief among these was 
the church-statesman and martyr St. Boniface or 
Winfrith of Crediton (680-765), who became the 
‘ apostle of the Germans,’ the first bishop of Mainz 
and primate of Germany, the reformer of the 
Frankish Church. 


Charles the Great’s very forcible conversion of 
the Old Saxons, between the Ems and the Elbe, 
again advanced the borders of Christendom on the 
North (772-804). The same emperor compelled 
the prince of the Slav Czechs of Moravia to receive 
b.aptism (801) ; but the real conversion of this 
people, as well as of the neighbouring sister-race of 
Bohemia, was begun by the Byzantines Cyril and 
hlethodius of Thessalonica, the ‘ apostles of the 
Slavs,’ from about 863. Cyril had already worked 
with great success among the (Turkish ?) Khazars 
of S. Russia. Like Ulfilas with the Gothic script. 


was appointed to the vacant see of Bremen, with 
which the missionary diocese of Hamburg was now 
united. He resumed his work in Denmark (848- 
853), won the favour of the Danish king, converted 
a large part of the people, and again opened his 
campaign in Sweden (c. 853). At his death in 865 
Danish, Swedish, and perhaps even Norse Christi- 
anity had been securely founded, though complete 
triumph was not reached for more than a century. 

The Bulgarians of the Balkans, settled within 
the limits of the Old Empire, received Christianity 
from Constantinople about 845-865, largely by 
means of the patriarch Photius. This gain was 
fiercely disputed between Rome and the East, for 
the Bulgarian Czar, instructed and probably bap- 
tized by Photius, also turned his inquiring mind to 
Pope Nicholas I., and received from him a further 
supply of Christian teaching and practical advice. 
The struggle over Bulgaria was one of the chief 
surface-causes for that schism of Eastern and 
"Western Christianity which now became decisive, 
and was never really healed again. But the 
Orthodox Church remained in possession of her 
Bulgarian gains — in spite of the appealpf Nicholas 
to listen first to Rome amidst the claims of con- 
flicting teachers, and to cleave to that Church 
‘ which had always been mthout spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ 

In the 9th cent., after the sack of Iona by the 
Northmen (806), the relics of St. Columba seem to 
have been translated to Dunkeld, which became 
for a time the centre of Scottish Christianity — till 
St. Andrews, from about 905, took its place. 

Poland perhaps received its first Icnowledge of 
Christianity from Bohemia and Moravia. From 
about 967 the court and ruling classes accepted 
the new faith in its Roman form, and before 1000 
the establishment of Latin Christianity was com- 
pleted, under the great conqueror Boleslav, who 
first raised Poland to the position of an important 
European State. 

'The earliest mission among the heathen Prussians 
was probably undertaken by Adalbert (or Yoy- 
tyeoh), second bishop of Prague, who travelled into 
Prussia in 996, and was martyred on the shores 
of the Frische Haff in April 997. Boleslav ‘ the 
Great’ of Poland, who had encouraged this mission, 
placed the martyr’s relics at the court-town of 
Gnesen, which now became an Archbishopric. 
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The Hungarians, -whose attacks on Germanic 
and Italian Europe ■^vere finally ended by the 
defeat on the Lechfeld in 955, at the hands of Otto 
the Great, were rapidly won to the Western Church 
by mission enterprise. By about 975 considerable 
progress had been made ; the reigning Hungarian 
prince Geisa (97i2-997) was a nominal, if semi- 
mgan, Christian ; but the complete -dctory of 
Christianity was gained by the first king, Stephen 
‘ the Saint,’ baptized by Adalbert of Prague about 
983. Stephen was called to succeed his father 
Geisa in 997 ; he took the royal title in 1000 ; he 
nt down the pagan opposition ; and before his 
eath in 1033 he had completed the establishment 
of the Latin Church in his kingdom, had organized 
that kingdom with remarkable success, and had 
mven it a first impression of civilization. He 
founded colleges, hospitals, and monasteries for 
Hungarians in Kome, Eavenna, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, and his hospitality to pilgrims was 
so generous that the overland route through the 
Hungarian plain came to be generally preferred by 
the mass of those travelling from Western Europe 
to Constantinople and Syria. 

Eoman Christianity, as introdneed by Ansgar, 
won the allegiance of the king, court, and ruling 
classes of Denmark in the days of Harold Blaatand, 
or ‘Blue Tooth,’ a century after Ansgar, from 
about 966. Yet even after this there was a pagan 
reaction, accompanied by some persecution (1000- 
04), under Svend, or Swegen, ‘Forkbeard,’ the 
conqueror of England, who vacillated between tlie 
old heathendom and the new faith, but finally 
embraced the latter, after his triumph in the 
West. Cnut the Great, Svend’s son and successor 
(1014-35), was almost a Danish Clovis, and identi- 
fied his policy with the work of the Christian 
Church in all ways. 

Christianity in Sweden, likewise founded by 
Ansgar, did not become the faith of the court and 
the governing cla.sses till the end of the first 
millennium, under Olaf the ‘ Lap-King ’ (955-1022). 
Pagan reactions still occurred till far on in the 11th 
cent., a final one on the eve of the First Crusade — 
but the battle was really won by 1020. 

The first faint beginnings of (Latin) Christianity 
in Norway may also be traced back to Ansgar's 
time. Under Haakon i. (935-961) it began to 
struggle for predominance; the king for a long 
time endeavoured to promote it, but in his later 
years, for political and other reasons, he yielded 
much to the wishes of the pagan party. Heathen 
and Christian struggled for ascendancy till the 
short and brilliant reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995- 
1000), who forced the gospel on the bulk of his 
subjects ndth every kind of violence and every art 
of persuasion. The work was completed by Olaf 
the Saint, the godchild and third successor of 
Tryggvason (1015-30). 

Erora Norway Christianity was carried to the 
Norse colonies of Iceland and Greenland. The 
German priest Thangbrand, a truly militant 
missionary, who killed opponents in single combat, 
was sent to Iceland by Olaf Tryggvason in 997 ; 
in 1000 the new faith w.as accepted (with some 
important conces.sions to heathenism) in a National 
.•\Rsombly ; and at the same time the gospel 
reached Greenland, where it soon won the allegi- 
ance of the colonists. 

Leif Ericson, probably the first discoverer of 
America, was commissioned by Olaf Tryggvason 
in 1000 to proselytize his countrymen, on his 
return from the court of Nonvay to his home in 
Eric’.s Fiord, but the missionary journey was 
interrupted by storms, which drove Leif to 
Vinland (Nova Scotia?). 

Eussia was not rc.ally won till the time of 
Vladimir the Great (‘St. Vladimir,’ 9S6-10I5). 


The patriarch Photius, it is true, claims (c. 867) 
that the fierce and barbarous Eussians had already 
been converted by the missions of the Eastern 
Church, but even a century later the mass of the 
people were thorougldy heathen. Decisive Christian 
success began with the conversion of Olga, the 
princess-regent of Kieff, and widow of the grand- 
prince Igor, who -visited Constantinople in 955, 
and was there baptized into the Greek Church. 
The full triumph of the faith was delayed for a 
generation by the refnsal of Olga’s son Svyatoslav 
to abandon his heathenism. The work was finished 
by Vladimir, son and successor of S-vyatoslav, and 
the most efiective and powerful head of tlie Ilussian 
people that had yet appeared, under whom Eussia 
gave premature and deceptive promise of playing 
a first-class part in the world, in the 10th and 
11th centuries. After his capture of the Imperial 
(Byzantine) dependency of Kherson in the Crimea 
(on the site of the later Sevastopol), and his 
marriage with an Imperial princess in 988, ho 
accepted the Christianity of the Eastern Church ; 
and bis court and the mass of his people followed 
the example of the grand-prince of Kieff. The 
progress of the faith was both rapid and deep ; 
no part of Europe became more intensely attached 
to its Christianity, and no nation perhaps has done 
more to spread the Christian faith, as it has under- 
stood the same. Vladimir died in 1015, but under 
Yaroslav the Lawgiver (1019-64), who with his 
father must rank as the chief Eussian statesman 
of the earlier and freer a^e — before the Tatars — 
the establishment of the Church was completed. 

4. From the First Crusade to the end of the 
mediaeval time (1096-1453). — Thus, before the close 
of the 11th cent., nearly all Europe had been wop 
to Christianity of the Eoman or the Greek allegi- 
ance, and the borders of Christendom had bepn 
extended, to North and East, far beyond the limits 
of the Old Empire — to Greenland and Iceland, to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the shores^ of 
the Baltic, the plains of Poland, the Carnathian 
highlands, and the western regions of nlodern 
Eussia — ICieff, Smolensk, Novgorod. Novgorod 
enterprise, it is probable, had by 1096 carried tlie 
religion as well as the trade of that great Eepublic 
into some of the regions and among some of the 
tribes of the furthest North and North-East — in 
the VThite Sea basin and in the valleys of the 
Dvina and Pechora. 

A little later, in 1121, the bishop of Greenland 
undertook what was probably a missionary journey 
to America — ho ‘ seeks Vinland ’ — but we hear no 
more of him. 

Christendom, as thus constituted, included some 
pagan enclaves, mainly along the South and East 
of the Baltic, such as the countries of tho Lithu- 
anian.s, the Finns of Finland (and N. Eussia), the 
Old Prussians, and the Wends and other Slavs of 
Pomerania and other lands afterwards included 
in Eastern Germany. In the 12th cent, much of 
this land began to be svon. The Finns of Finland 
were conquered by the Swedes in a war which had 
something of a crusading character (c. 1 157-53), and 
the profession of the Eoman Catholic faith was 
o-radually enforced. Eussian Christianity mean- 
while appe.ars expanding in the far North and 
East by its foundation of the St. Michael’s mon- 
astery, on thesiteof Archangel (in the 12th cent.), 
and of the important Novgorod colony of Vyatka, 
north of Kaz.an (1174). Latin Christianity accom- 
panied the early victories of Germanism beyond the 
Elbe in the 10th century._ The pagan and anti- 
German reaction which set in about 98.3 was equally 
injurious to Teutonic Christendom and Eranire, 
and much of the new mission ground was lost. 
Polish and German attempts to convert the 
Pomeranians led to smnll result till well on in th*5 
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12th cent., when Otto of Bamherg (in 1124-28) 
hecame the ‘ apostle ’ of this country. Prom the 
time when the main German advance beyond the 
Elbe was permanently resumed, about 1130, the 
progress of Christianity was rapid between the Elbe 
and the Oder j and the extension of the bishoprics 
of Magdeburg, Oldenburg, and Ratzehurg wit- 
nessed to this. German colonization followed 
German conquest, and, as the colonists were at 
least nominal Christians, the Church grew steadily 
stronger. 

German Christianity (accompanying German 
colonization) was planted as far east as the Dima 
or Western Dvina (the river of Riga) in the later 
12th cent. ; some Bremen merchants formed a 
settlement on or near the site of Riga about 1168, 
and about 1168 Meinhard, an Augustinian canon 
of Holstein, headed a mission to Livonia. The 
work was difficult, for the Livonians were a faith- 
less race who professed the proper sentiments when 
advantage was to be gained from them, but turned 
upon the mission with mocke^ and insult when 
they no longer needed its help (Meinhard built them 
not only churches, but fortifications). An eclipse 
brought the missionaries into peril — they were 
accused of swallowing the sun. Their danger was 
hardly less when they were justly suspected of a 
more successful cultivation of the land than was 
then usual in Livonia. Baptisms were constantly 
'washed off’ in the Dvina by lapsed converts. 
Meinhard, consecrated bishop of Livonia in 1170, 
died in 1196, ■without having achieved much suc- 
cess. His second successor, Albert of Apeldem 
and Riga, had superior fortune, tact, and abilities. 
He organized a Livonian Crusade (permitted by 
Innocent in. to rank as a fulfilment of the vow 
for the Holy War in Sjnria) ; he enlisted consider- 
able ijrces of warriors and missionaries ; in 1200 
he founded, or re-founded, the city of Riga as 
a new base for conquest and proselytism, and as 
the seat of the bishopric ; and in 1202 he started 
the Fratres Militia: Christi, the ‘ Knights ’ or 
‘ Brethren of Christ,’ or ‘ of the Sword,’ the Schwert- 
traqer or Port-glaives of German and Prench his- 
torians, an important element in the Teutonic 
Order and a main source of its dominion on the 
Baltic. Pope Innocent gave the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ 
the statutes of the Templars. Albert’s mission- 
crusade had rapid success, and most of Livonia 
was baptized before the close of 1206. 

A mission in Estlionia was commenced a little 
earlier than this by Bishop Pulk, formerly a monk 
of La Celle ; and Dietrich, Meinhard’s chief lieu- 
tenant in Livonia, became bishop of Estlionia in 
1213. He was killed in 1218, and the next bishop 
transferred the headquarters of the mission (now 
thoroughly German) to Yuryev, Derpt, or Dorpat, 
in 1224. A Danish mission in Estlionia, at this 
time largely in Danish hands, was organized from 
Reval, which became a bisliopric in 1218. Even in 
Lithuania a Roman mission appears to have started 
in the first half of the 13th cent., but its progress 
was slow, and general ur definite success was not 
attained till the first Union of Poland and ‘ Litva ’ 
in 1386. 

In 1236-37 the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ united with the 
Teutonic Knights, founded at Acre in 1190, and 
summoned to help in the conquest and conversion 
of Old Prussia in 1226. They bad much in com- 
mon — an origin from Bremen, a constitution on the 
model of tlic Templars, the patronage of the Vir- 
gin, the protection of the emperors, the ‘ duty of 
lighting for the Cross,’ the championship of the 
German race and German interests against all other. 

This brings ns to the Prussian crusade and mis- 
sion. The earlj' unsuccessful attempts at prosely- 
tism in Old Prussia, mainly under Polish patron- 
age, have been noticed. In 1207 the Poles began 


again, with better appearance of success. In 1215 
a Prussian bishop was consecrated. But a violent 
heathen reaction soon followed, accompanied by 
massacre, and by the destruction, it is said, of 250 
churches. The supporters of the mission now fell 
hack on the idea of a holy war, and in 1218 Pope 
Honorius III. allowed a Prussian Crusade as a 
substitute for the Sjrian. In 1226 the Teutonic 
Order, already despairing of much permanent effect 
in the Levant, though its nominal headquarters 
remained at Acre till 1291, was invited to help, and 
terms were made between the grandmaster, Her- 
mann of Salza, and the Poles, mainly represented 
by duke Conrad of Mazoria, The emperor Fred- 
eric II., the intimate friend and patron of Her- 
mann, g.ave the fullest support in his power, be- 
stowmg on the Order the sovereignty of all such 
territories as they had acquired by gift or should 
win by conquest. A long, bloody, and desperate 
struggle of over fifty years bron^t about (by 1283) 
the complete submission of the Prussians, the par- 
tial extermination of the race, the enforced conver- 
sion of the remainder, and tlie Gorman coloniza- 
tion of a great province which was to become one 
of the most Teutonic of lands, and to give name, 
by union with Brandenburg, to the chief German 
State of modem times, the creator and core of the 
present German Empire. 

The opening of intercourse in 1245 between 
“Western Europe and the new Mongol masters of 
Asia, through the embassies sent by Pope Inno- 
cent I'V. to the Tatar courts, proved to be the be- 
ginning of an important and romantic chapter of 
mission history. Among the distant enterprises of 
the Christian Church, or the forgotten incidents of 
past intercourse between remote civilizations, there 
are few more interesting than the early Roman 
missions in Further and Central Asia, and in the 
border-lands of Eastern Europe. We have seen 
how, in the earlier Middle Ages, Nestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to China, Turkestan, 
and the Indies. Almost to the close of the emsad- 
ing period, their creed was practically the sole 
representative of the Nazarene faith in Asia, out- 
side the narrow limits of the shrunken Byzantine 
Empire and the cnisading principalities. But in 
the 13th cent, the Church of Rome began to be 
heard of in the depths of ‘ Tartary,’ and between 
1245 and 1255 the great overland travellers of the 
first generation, the Friars John de Plano Carpini, 
William de Rubruquis or Rubrouck, and Andrew 
of Longumeau, appeared in the Mongol courts, on 
the Volga, or in the Baikal or Balkhash basins. 
Yet their work was primarily that of diplomatists, 
of envoys from the pope or the king of France, in 
their capacity as Christian leaders ; the missionary 
was not prominent in their work ; Rubruquis 
alone, of this f.amous group, seems to have spent 
time or energy in doctrinal discussions or prosely- 
tizing efforts, and even he does not claim in any 
way to have founded a mission church in Asia or 
in R'ossia. 

The Polos, again, who represented Roman Chris- 
tendom among the Mongols from 1260 to 1295, and 
gave us our first good account of the Chinese and 
Indian worlds and of so much of Central Asia, 
cannot be considered active propagandists. Kubl ai 
Khan expressed a desire for official Christian in- 
structors ; but his wish remained unfulfilled. 
Marco Polo and his relatives were primarily mer- 
chants, adventurers, men of the world. No mis- 
sion -work can bo credited to them. 

But, while the Polos were still in China, the 
founder of the Latin churches both in Cathay and 
in India started on his way. F riar John de h'lonte 
Corvino, a Franciscan like Carpini and Rubruquis, 
and a man of untiring energy, courage, and pati- 
ence, began his life-work in Asia about 1275, and 
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in 1239 was sent by Pope Nicolas rv, -with letters to 
the great men of the Tatar empire and of neigh- 
bonring lands— the supreme Khan in Cathay, the 
Ilkbfin in Persia, the ‘emperor of Ethiopia,’ and 
others. Corvino reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from 
Ormuz, making a long halt upon the way in the 
Madras region (or ‘St. Thomas’s country’). He 
achieved conspicuous success in the Far East ; he 
was repeatedly reinforced from home; andhiawork 
led to the creation of a regular Homan hierarchy, 
with at least two bishoprics, in the ‘ Middle King- 
dom.’ He was even credited, by one tradition, 
with the conversion of a Mongol-Chinese emperor. 
To him is due not only the first planting of Western 
Christianity in China and in the Indies, but the 
earliest noteworthy Christian account of South 
Indian climate, people, manners, and customs, and 
some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea routes which connected the Levant and 
the Far East, as well as upon the association of 
Western traders and Western missionaries in the 
European penetration of Asia. 

Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route— through Sivas, Erzerum, 
and Kars — as merchants then took between the 
Gulf of Scanderoon and Tabriz. At Tabriz, how- 
ever, he was joined by a ‘great merchant and 
faithful Christian,’ Peter of Lucolongo, and with 
this companion he turned aside from the con- 
tinental main track and made his way south into 
India, with the view of there taking ship for 
Cathay (1291). Some time, however, ivas yet to 
elapse before the friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas — ‘flimsy and un- 
couth, without nails or iron of any sort, sewn 
together with twine like clothes, without caulking, 
having but one mast, one sail of matting, and 
some ropes of husk’ (cf, Miinchner gelchrte 
Ansaigcn, xxii. [1855] 175). 

In the sacred region of St, Thomas’s shrine, near 
Madras, he remained eighteen months, and here 
died his comrade, Nicolas of Pistoia, ‘ on his way 
to the Court of the Lord of all India.’ He was 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas, while Corvino 
transmitted to Europe (22nd Deo. 1292) a q^uaint 
and memorable sketch of the Deccan and its people 
from his own observation — one of the earliest pic- 
tures of Indian life draivn by a Roman Christian 
or Western European — which seems to have 
awakened the papacy to the possibilities of Hindu 
conversion. Meantime, while Friar John was 
ivriting, the Polos were off the Coromandel coast 
— on their return to Europe — and here Messer 
JIarco Millione may have met the man who was 
to represent Christendom in the ‘ Middle Kingdom’ 
during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thir^. 

We next meet ivith Corvino in China itself — at 
the Imperial city. His second letter (of 8th Jan. 
1305) is dated from Peking, or ‘ Cambalec,’ and tells 
how for eleven years, from 1293, he had laboured 
in Catliay ; how he had struggled against pre- 
judice and calumny ; how brilliant successes had 
followed dismal failures ; and how, in 1304, he had 
at last been joined by a colleague. Friar Arnold of 
Cologne. Probably he landed at the great port of 
‘ Zayton,’ or Amoy, in Fo-kien ; apparently ho 
made his way immediately to Pekmg. In any 
case, he failed to convert the emperor, TlmOr 
OljSita, son and successor of Knblai, and a great 
favourer of the Buddhist lamas — ‘ nimis inveter- 
atu.s in idolatria,’ as Corvino puts it. But ho was 
not long without a triumph. In his first year at 
Cambalec ho won the Nestorian Prince George, ‘of 
the family of the great King Prestcr John of 
India’ (Wadding, Annah.^ jilinorttm, vi, 09). 
George died in 1299, but before his death he found 


time to build a fine church for his new allegiance 
‘called the Roman Church,’ at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Peking— perhaps at Tatung in 
Shan-si, just east of the great Ho-ang-ho elbow, 
where Friar Odorio seems also to fix ‘ the capital of 
Prester John ’ (id. vi. 70). The ‘ Prester John ’and 
Prince George here referred to are probably of the 
royal house of the Kerait Tatars, of the Baikal 
basin, apparently converted to Nestorian Christi- 
anity in the 11th century (cf. above, p. 707‘), Nor 
was this all. Prince George’s heir was named 
after the missionary; a translation of all the 
Roman service-books was ordered and begun ; 
many Nestorians embraced Corvino’s faith. 

With the death of King George, however, the 
sky was again overcast; apostasy succeeded con- 
version; there was no more translation of the 
Latin ritual ; and Corvino was left alone to endure 
the slanders of the Nestorians — a community ‘ pro- 
fessing the Christian name, but deviating from the 
Christian faith,’ and now so powerful in Cathay 
that they would tolerate no Christian rivals (to. 
vi. 69). 

At last the prospect brightened; a leading 
enemy confessed; in 1303 the friar was at last 
permitted to live at court ; in 1304 Brother Arnold 
loined him; ■with a little more aid the emperor 
himself, ‘ Imperator Cham,’ might be gained. The 
writer -was now old and grey, more with toil than 
with years, for he was but fifty-eight ; yet ho was 
now building a second church in Peking; Now 
Testament and Psalms he had just done into the 
‘language most used among the Tatars.’ For 
one tiling he still yearned— news of Europe, of the 
Church, of his Order. Twelve years had passed 
in silence ; and now a farrago of incredible blas- 
phemies about the court of Rome, the Order of 
St. Francis, and other matters of the Western world 
had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon 
newly come to Cathay — ‘ante duos annos,’ otlier- 
wise in 1302 or 1303. Brother John, therefore, on 
every account was anxious for fresh help ; but, 
warned by his own troublous sea-voyage, he laid 
down the best route for subsequent travellers— by 
the Crimea, the Volga, and the Steppes. By this 
overland path, traveling along with the Imperial 
messengers, a man might get through to Peking 
in six months. 

Corvino’s third letter is also from Poking, and 
was 'written on Quinquagesima Sunday, ^th Feb. 
1306. Its tone is hopeful ; its record is one of 
steady progress. In 1305 a new church and ad- 
joining mission buildings had been commenced in 
‘ Cambalec ’ ; the emperor honoured the friar above 
all other ‘prelates’ nt his court; and, like Knblai, 
his great ancestor, he desired earnestly to see 
envoys from the see of Rome and the nations of 
Western Christendom. With such a soil to work 
upon, the miter joyfully anticipated the harvest 
that might reward the friars who had lately arrived 
in Persia and the Crimea. 

In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another 
triumph. Some time previously, either during bis 
stay in India or after his arrival in the Flowery 
Land, an cmbas.sy from Ethiopia had waited on Ijim 
with entreaties to come over and help them,to visit 
their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since the days of St. Matthew and his 
disciples, they declared, they had never seen a 
Christian teacher. It is ■with Nubian Christianity 
that tradition especially associated St. Matthciv ; 
the local Church, though long doomed, was not 
everywhere extinct ; and the earlier 14tb cent, .“aw 
more than one effort of the Roman -see to win this 
dilficult and dangerous country. 

Corvino addressed theso letters to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican mi.“sions in I’er>m 
and the Steppe lands of Southern Ku.s.-'ia. Im 
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appeal was not nnheeded ; and tlie authorities of 
the Church, fired with his own enthusiasm, took 
up the mission that he had begun with something 
of the spirit that he desired. 

New conquests seemed now to open before the 
Church of Rome. Friar John was created arch- 
bishop of Cambalec (with exceptional powers) in 
the spring of 1307, and seven bishops (of whom 
three only persevered) were dispatched to conse- 
crate and help the new primate of Cathay. In 
1308 these three sufiragans — Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew — reached China, and carried out the 
consecration of Corvino. Each of them appears 
successively in the history of the mission as bishop 
of ‘Zayton’ in Fo-kien, where a powerful Latin 
mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early 
years of the 14th century. A Franciscan tradition 
maintained that the emperor Khaishan Kulnk 
(1307-11), third of the Yuen, or Mongol, dynasty 
in China, and grandson of the great Kublai, was 
converted by Monte Corvino ; and it may have 
been the news or legend of this success that led 
Clement V. in 1312 to send three more sufiragans 
to the aid of Archbishop John ; in any case, we 
find one of these later bishops, Peter of Florence, 
becoming head of a monastery in this harbour- 
town of ‘ Zayton.’ 

The remaining fragments of our knowledge of 
Corvino are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew 
of Perugia, one of his first group of sufiragans, to 
the see of ‘Zayton’; in 1326 Andrew, writing 
home, refers to the Archbishop, irithout naming 
him; and about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of 'Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to 
what is evidently Corvino’s first Peking letter, 
supposed by the annalist to bo the work of a name- 
less Franciscan of Lower Germany, possibly the 
very Arnold of Cologne who joined the mission 
in 1304. Lastly, in 1328, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman 
Christianity as an active faith to India and China, 
who perhaps converted the ‘Emperor of Emperors,’ 
and who was the first and last effective European 
bishop in the Peking of the Middle Ages. 

The best days and brightest hopes of the Chinese 
mission really closed with the life of its founder ; 
but the Church at home showed no consciousness 
of failing energy. A certain Brother Nicolas, ap- 
parently a Franciscan like Corvino, was nominated 
to succeed him, and, with twenty friars and six 
laymen, set out for Cathay. We are not sure, 
however, that he ever reached the Middle Kingdom. 
All that we do know of his journey is that he 
arrived at Almalig, the modem Kulja, now on the 
Central Asian frontier of China and Russia, that 
he received good treatment there, and that in 
1338 Pope Benedict XII. UTTote to the Chagatai 
Khan (June 13), thanking him for his kindness to 
Nicolas. 

Meanwhile, a little earlier (in 1338), an embassy 
from the Great IChan then reigning — Timur Ukha- 
gatu — had appeared before Benedict XII. ; and 
■vrith this embassy letters had arrived from certain 
Christian princes of the Alan nation in the Khan’s 
service, begging for a bishop and legate worthy to 
replace Corvino. _ In reply to these communica- 
tions, four Franciscan envoys and a large company 
of less important representatives carried the papal 
briefs from Avignon, by way of Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Kaffa in the Crimea, and Alraalig-Kulja, 
to Peking, which they reached in 1342. After 
four years in China they returned, like the Polos, 
by the southern waterway from Amoy to Ormuz, 
making a lengthy stay in Southern India, and 
finally re-appearing at Avignon in 1353. The his- 
torian of this embassy, John de Marignolli, draws 
a glowing picture of the prosperity of the Roman 


Catholic mission in the For East; but of the 
mission history after this time we know almost 
nothing. Of one thing we may be certain : the 
Chinese national reaction which broke out in 1368 
set the Ming dynasty upon the throne, and expelled 
the Mongol 'tuen, put an end for centuries to 
Western Christianity and to European trade within 
the Middle Kingdom. When this calamity befell, 
it is said that the friars, flying across Asia from 
Peking to Sarai and the Volga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand Khan converted by 
Corvino. 

In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Cau- 
casian lands the religious explorations of the 
Western Church began about the middle of the 
13th century. The Dominicans penetrated to 
Tiflis about 1240 ; in 1255 Rubruquis found several 
friar-preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well ns to Tiflis. Yet it 
was only with the Tatar conquest of Baghdad, and 
with the overthrow of the khalifate, in 1258, that 
Roman Catholic influence assumed real importance 
in Persia. From this time to the early years of 
the 14th cent., Latin missions and Latin trade 
played an important part in the empire of the 
Ilkhans; several of Blulagu’s successors seem to 
have been ‘ almost persuaded ’ to accept some form 
of Nazarene faith; not till about 1304 did they 
definitely end their religious hesitation by embrac- 
ing Islam. Even then, for more than half a cent- 
ury, Rome struggled bravely against the current ; 
though her cause might be declining, she continued 
to maintain the airs of a conqueror — founding 
bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting the sub- 
mission of heretical patriarchs. In 1318 we hear 
of the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, 
with a metropolitan at the Ilklffins’ capital of 
Snltaniyah (a little south of the Caspian), whose 
jurisdiction included not merely Persia, but also 
Central Asia, India, and ‘Ethiopia.’ 

Yet after the death of Abil Sa'id, the last true 
Rkhan, in 1336, Roman proselytism seems to have 
completely lost touch of the governing classes 
among the Mongols of South-'V^st Asia; in the 
age of Timur (1380-1405) the Ishlmizing of the 
latter was fairly complete. The Middle, like the 
Farther East, though less completely, shut its 
door on Christian enterprise before the age of 
Henry the Navigator. 

The first trace of a Roman Catholic mission in 
India is the visit of Monte Corvino to the Madras 
region in 1291-92, an incident of deep significance 
in the history of mankind, not only as evidencing 
a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and 
Chinese enterprises of the Roman Church, and ns 
representing the first joint effort of the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders, under papal direction, 
upon the remoter heathendom of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The chief incident in this chapter 
of European enterprise is the foundation of a 
Roman mission in the Bombay rerion and in Mala- 
bar, and the establishment of aRoman bishojiric 
near Cape Comorin a generation later (1321-30). 
In the Letters and Marvels of Bishop Jordanus, 
the first and apparently the only occupant of this 
see in the Middle Ages, in tlie Eecolleetions of 
John de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar 
Odoric, and in the official Annals of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Roman Church, we learn a little 
about this remarkable undertaking. Its history 
cannot be traced below the middle of the 14th 
cent. (c. 1349-50) ; but its leader’s references to 
Latin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and 
plans for a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean 
— ^likehis repetition of Indian prophecies of a com- 
ing European domination, and his personal convic- 
tion of the ease with which such domination could 
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be established — are amotig the curious things of 
mediaeval literature. 

We have seen something of the vigour with 
•which ;ho Latin missions and Western commerce 
of this time fought to -win and maintain a position 
in China, in India, and in Persia. During the 
same period (c. 1245-1370) the fates of Christianity 
and of Islam ivere decided in Higher Asia, and 
Latin missionaries and traders fought no less 
keenly, no less vainly, than in Cathay and Persia 
for the victory of their creed and commerce in 
Turkestan, in the Volga basin, and in the Crimea. 
But of the latter enterprises -we have a slenderer 
record, and •what •we know of them is frequently 
incidental to the larger story of Eoman Catholic 
proselytism in the Celestial empire or in Iran. 

Before^ the great Tatar invasion of Eastern 
Europe, in 123^7-43, Dominican missionaries had 

E epetrated into the countries lying east of the 
liddle Volga, even if the expeditions of Carpini 
and Rubruquis in 1245-55 had not to any large 
extent the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the 14th cent., 
and especially under Uzbeg Khan (13‘21-40), that 
Rome exerted herself most strenuously for the 
winning of the North-Western Mongols, and that 
the mission stations at Astrakhan on the Lower, 
and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga, at Torki, and 
other places on the west shore of the Caspian, at 
Khiva, near the Lower O-xus, at Samarqand, and 
at Kulja in the Balkhash basin, by the Russo- 
Chinese frontier of to-day, came into being. Even 
more, perhaps, than in dhina or India, these Latin 
outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama, from the 
Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring 
spirit of the European at this time in its most 
daring form. For where could the enmity of 
nature and men be defied more recldessly ? Where 
in all the known world could distance, barbarism, 
sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles? 

Even as late as 1362 we find traces of Roman 
Catholic effort in Northern Tartary. But about 
this year the Latin missions in Central Asia may 
be supposed to have ended in a final storm of 
persecution ; and before Timur’s death, in 1405, 
European missionary activity had really •withered 
away in other Western Mongol lands. 

In Europe the later 14th cent, witnessed the 
conversion of the last considerable people which 
still professed heathenism. The ‘Litva,’^or Lithu- 
anians, whose central region is the VUna country, 
had become an important power by conquest from 
the Russian nation, now lying, for the most part, 
helpless and crashed beneath the heel of the Mongol 
Tatars. Most of Western Russia had fallen into 
their hands (some valuable districts had become 
Polish), and the Lithuanian dukes aspired to a 
great position in the world. In 1382 the Polish 
throne was loft to a woman, the dtiughter of Lewis 
‘the Great’; and Yagielo (or ‘Jagellon’), the 
‘Litva’ prince, hoped tlint by marriage with this 
heiress (in spite of her strong distaste for his 
person) ho might become one of the chief European 
sovereigns. His hopes wore realized ; and a Roman 
Catholic Polish-Lithuanian State was thus founded 
by the marriage- and conversion-treaties of 1330. 
Inis State gradually became a Polish empire under 
one faith and one sovereign, witli one (terribly 
defective) constitution and administration (1501 ; 
1509). With Vitovt, or Vitold, the last great 
* Litva’ conqueror, ended the brief hope that 
Lithuanian conversion might after all turn to the 
profit of the Eastern Church. 

For * Prince Vitovt/ the Ru-^bn annalist laments, *bad 
prcvioG^ly been a Christian . . . bat he renounced the Ortho- 
dox faith, and aiioptcil the Polish, and perverted the boW 
churches to «rvlce hateful to God* IChrQnicU of yov^ored, 
A.D. 1»3). 


In the 14th cent, we also hear of the pror^esa 
of Russian missions, the pioneer or attendant of 
Russian colonization, in the most distant regions 
of North-Eastern Europe. About 1376 the monk 
Stephen, afterwards canonized os the apostle of 
Perm (‘Stephan Permslry’), founded the earliest 
Christian church on the Upper Kama. It was .a 
venture of some risk, for a former missionary in 
this country had been flayed by the natives, ‘ while 
they were yet but infants in the faith.’ Before hi* 
death (in 1396), however, Stephen had confounded 
the heathen priests and sorcerers of the Kama, 
overthrown the idols of the Voipcl and tlie ‘ Golden 
Old Woman,’ stopped the sacrifice of reindeer, 
secured the triumph of Christianity, and founded 
Moscovite influence in a region from which, two 
centuries later, Moscow overthrew the Siberian 
Khanate. Under Stephen’s successors, Andrew, 
Isaac, and Pitirim (1397-1445), the Russian Church 
took root in the Pechora country, just as it did on 
the White Sea during the same period, through 
the foundation of the most famous monastery of 
the Far North in the island of Solovki, or Solo- 
vetsky (1429). The Solovetsky monastery began 
with the hermitage of the monk Sawaty, or 
Savvatii, in 1429 ; after this, Zosima, with the 
sanction of Archbishop Jonas of Novgorod, joined 
in founding the community which became so cele- 
brated. On the neighbouring mainland Christian 
enterprise appears much earlier : the St. Michael 
monastery, the germ of Archangel city, was estab- 
lished in the 12th cent, by Archbishop Ivan of 
Novgorod. In Lapland, again, religions enter- 
prise accompanied political and commercial. Like 
Stephen in the Kama, and Isaac in the Pechora, 
Iliya of Novgorod and Theodorite of Solovetsky 
appear as apostles of faith and culture to Kola and 
the Lapps. 

The Portuguese, in their Meat oversea expansion 
of the 15th cent., especially from 1445, under* 
took mission-work with enthusiasm, perseverance, 


and at least considerable _ temporary success. 
Even from the beginning of his enterprise (c. 1415) 
Prince Henry ‘the Navigator’ did not entirely 
forget the duty of proselytism, though at first more 
absorbed by the idea of (Crusade. _ His biographers, 
even in his earlier years, emphasize his purpose of 

* extending the Catholic religion,’ of ‘ showing the 
natives the way of the holy faith,’ of ‘ making 
increase in the faith of Christ.’ Tlie new slave- 
trade was used to help to create a native African 
Church. From 1445 a policy of friendly intercourse 
with the Negroes of the Sudan and the Moors of 
the Sahara was adopted, as leading to conversion, 
as well as trade, in place of tho raiding and kidnap- 
ping of earlier time. For the prince’s purpose was 

• to make Christians of them.’ Professed mission- 
aries wore soon (before 1453) sent ont to Ncgroland. 
But the history of this development, and most of 
the Portuguese success in tho mission-field, belong 
to times after the close of the medimval period. 

Literatctui. — ^Jerome, dt Viris JUustribtis ( t . g.t ch. CO); 
Eusebius, UB v. 10); Socrates, HU 10); Spro- 

men, UE ii. 2J); John of Ephesus; John Malalas; 
Costaas, TVpojrapAfn CAniitund (&</•» hks. fib, xL); DicuiJ, 
de Jfmsura Orbii Terroi (e.g., vij. 11-14); C. Baronins anil 


Oxfortl, ICC3 427); jf. S. Assemani. Bibl Orientalit, 

Rome. 1710-23 {e.g., ni. L iCOf,, 155-157; ii. 77-175, 413-01/}; 
Carpini and Rubruquis, ed. M. A. P. d’Avciac, in Rtcufu 
Voyages, ir. [ISCO] di la Snc. g^cgraphtgrie ds { 

C. B. Bcazloy in Hakluyt Soc. Publications, I^Dndon, 
Corviuo and Jordanus, in L. V/addinrr. ^rtnale* 

Rome. 1731-15, vu : Andrew- of Perupriu* Pascal of Vit.oria, 


L Zimner, CeUic CAurcA, Kcj. tr., do. Ij*/-; A- Ha-cx 
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Kirchengach. ScutisMands, Leipzig-, 18S6-10O5; J. Labonrt, 
Christianismc dans Vcmpire perse sons la dynastie sassanide, 
Paris, 1904 ; A. Fortescue, The Lesser Lastem Churches, 
Ijondon, 1013; Beazley, The Daxm oj Jlodem Geography, do, 
1807-1906, i. 205-242, ii. 27&-3S1, iii. 160-309; J. C. Robertson. 
Hist, of the Christian Church, do. 1870, esp. i. 214-210, 411-418, 
il 204 f., 254 IT., iii. 30-37, 62-SO, 457-4S0. ir. 73-116, v. 27S-2S8, 
vi. 350-377, vii. 416 fl., viii. 833 if. ; G. Milne Rae, The Syrian 
Church tn Jfaiafcor, Edinburgh, 1892 ; A. E. Mediycott, India 
and the Apostle Thomas, London, 1905; J. A. Letronne, 
llatiriaux pour I’hist. du Christianisme, Paris, 1833; T. 
Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, London, 1855 ; Trans, of 
Russian Archmological Society (Oriental section) ; G. Pauthier, 
Z>e I'AuthenticiU de I’inscription nestorienne dc Si-ngan-fou, 
Paris, 1857 ; G. T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Churcifl, 
London, 1892 ; N. M. Karamzin, Hist, (f Russia, Petrograd, 
1842, vol. V. ; V. O. IClyuchevsky, Lives of the Saints as 
historical hatsrial, Moscow, 1871. 

C. Raymond Beazley. 

MISSIONS (Christian, Roman Catholic). — 
When Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of manlcind, had fulfilled His divine mission 
in the -world, had sealed it with His death, and 
endorsed it by His resurrection. He empowered 
His apostles, and through them His Church, to 
continue the same in His name and by His author- 
ity. That apostolate of salvation was to bo 
catholic, or universal in space, doctrine, and time, 
to teach all nations all things at adl times 
(Mt 28'®'™). Mindful of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Christ, the Church has always looked upon 
missionary work as an essential and solemn olili- 
gation, and upon its progress as an unfailing gauge 
of her vitality. Since the day of Pentecost, when 
she received her baptism by the Holy Spirit, the 
Church has carried on the apostolate -ndth more or 
less success in the midst of constant persecutions 
from -pfithin and from without, and in spite of un- 
favourable political conditions and anti-Cliristian 
legislation. The missionary character which she 
displayed in apostolic and sub-apostolic times 
equally manifested itself in the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Frankish missionaries, till the Benedictine 
missionaries SS. Gregory, Augustine, Wilfrid, 
Boniface, Ansgar, and Adalbert gave to the mis- 
sionary movement its definite shape. When in 
subsequent ages new countries were discovered 
or opened up, the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic became important factors in the missions 
among the followers of Islam and the Mongols, in 
Morocco and Egypt, in Syria and Palestine, India 
and China. In 1^2 a special missionary congrega- 
tion was formed out of members of the two orders 
known as Societas peregrinantivm propter Chris- 
tum. A new impetus to the Roman Catholic apos- 
tolate was given when, in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
exploration, conquest, and commerce in the East 
and the West. They gave freely of the wealth 
that they had won in tueir respective colonies to 
found missions, schools, and colleges for the pro- 
pag.ation of the faith, and their fleets never set forth 
3vithout having on board missionaries — Angus- 
tinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Jesuits — 
destined for the peaceful conquest of souls. To 
avoid political troubles and to further the cause of 
Christianity, Pope Alexander VL in 1496, by the 
famous lino of demarcation, assimed the East to 
the Portuguese and the West to tiio Spaniards, and 
with a remarkable zeal they devoted their protec- 
tion for nearly three centuries to the spread of the 
ospel, though this Protectorate had its serious 
isadvantages for a healthy development. Fran- 
ciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus in 1493, 
and they were followed by others to the Antilles 
(1500), ’Mexico or New Spain (1519), Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, In S. America the Francisc.ans had mis- 
sions in Colombia and Venezuela, in Peru and 
Ecuador. At the request of the king of Spain 
Franciscans went to Chile and Bolivia, to the 
Indians in the Pampas of Argentine and in Gran 


Chaco, and in 1538 they landed in Southern Brazil. 
When in 1684 Narvdez undertook an expedition 
into Florida, five Franciscans went ivith him, and 
from there they extended their work to New 
Biscaya, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. French Franciscans were the firat mission- 
aries in Canada (1615) and Nova Scotia, while in 
Africa they continued their work in Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

The Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius 
Loyola (tl556) in 1534, placed itself from the very 
beginning at the disposal of the Church for mis- 
sionary work. St. Francis Xavier inaugurated 
in 1542 the Roman Catholic apostolate in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Japan. Under Francis 
Borgia (1565-72) Jesuit missionaries were sent to 
Florida, Mexico, Pern; under Acqnaviva (1581- 
1615) to Canada, Chile, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
and China ; under Vitelleschi (1615-40) to TTbet, 
Tongking, MaranhSo, etc. What the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus (1773)meant for the Roman 
Catholic apostolate may be best realized by the 
fact that by one stroke of the pen the Church was 
deprived of 3300 Jesuit missionaries alone in that 
year. 

Besides the Franciscans and Jesuits, other mis- 
sionaries belonging to various religious orders were 
engaged in the mission field of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although not to so large an extent. Among 
these may be mentioned the Theatines (1524), 
Capuchins (1528), Bamabites (1533), Oratorians 
(1575), Carmelites (1565), Augnstinians (1588), 
Lazarists (1624), the missionary seminaries of Rome 
(1608) and of St. Sulmce (1642), and, lastly. La 
Soci4td des Missions Etrangferes of Paris (1663). 
For the sake of unity and conformity all these 
various missionary organizations were finally 
centralized from Pope Gregory xin. (1572-85) to 
Gregory xv. (1621-23). By the brief of 22nd June 
1622 {Inscrutabili) the latter, with the help of the 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu and the Capuchin Giro- 
lamo da Nami, instituted the Congregatio de pro- 
paganda fide, or Propaganda, whose sphere of 
jurisdiction has recently been circumscribed by 
Pius X. (29th June 190S). The Congregation con- 
sists of 25 cardinals with a cardinal-prefect, 4 
secretaries, 10 minutanti, and some 50 consultors. 
Their chief work is to establish and circumscribe 
the boundaries of the missionary jurisdictions or 
districts, i.e. mission, prefecture, vicariate, diocese, 
etc., to entrust the particular field to the various 
missionary societies, to appoint the missionary 
superiors, etc. 

Thus from the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
Roman Catholic Church carried on her apostolate 
throughout the w'orld in N. and S. America, in 
Africa and the adjacent islands, in Asia, Chinn, 
India, etc. On the other hand, the struggles and 
the storms which she h.ad to endure in the 18th 
cent, from the tyrannical absolutism of European 
rulers, from the crippling tutelage of the State, 
from a false philosophy, the Encyclopedists {g.v.), 
and finally from the French Revolution and the 
subsequent suppression of almost all the religious 
orders and missionary societies, brought her apos- 
tolate to a temporary standstill, till it was revived 
between 1820 and 1830. 

The 19th and so far the 20th centuries are wit- 
nesses of the unswerving fidelity of the Church to 
the command of Christ and a pledge of her vitality 
and energy in the mission field. Unsupported by 
emperors and kings as her protectors and promoters, 
nay, hampered in her eliorts by Roman Catholic 
governments and anti-Christian legislation, she 
has carried on the work of reconstruction and 
reorganization, has recovered her ground, and, 
finally, has carried her propaganda into every 
comer of heathen lands. The ancient orders have 
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taken np tbeir work in the field, new missionary 
societies have been fonnded during the course of 
the centu^, training colleges have been established, 
and religious orders of women, formerly almost 
excluded from the missions, are now to be found 
everywhere, about 20,000 taking their share in the 
educational, charitable, and industrial work. To 
support the missionaries and the missions materi- 
ally, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822) and the Society of the Holy Child- 
hood have done good work, while Popes Gregory 
XVI., Pius IX., Leo Xirt., and Pius x., as well as 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world, have given their support to promote the 
revival of missionary work amon" the heathen. 

According to H. A. Krose (KatTiolischa Missions- 
statistik, Freiburg, 1903), the total result of mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the 19th cent, amounted to 8,321,963 
converts from paganism. This flock is attended by 
12,305 missionary priests, of whom 5369 are natives, 
4863 brothers, and 17,234 sisters, with 30,414 
stations, 22,736 churches, 17,834 schools with791,878 
pupils. "When we add the results of the Roman 
Catholic missions since the time of the Reformation, 
we have in the Roman Catholic mission field 
30,000,000 native converts. 

According to Karl Stra\t(Katholischer Hissionsatlas, Leipzig, 
1006) there were : 7033 European and 6837 native priests, 5270 
brothers, 21,320 sisters, 24,524 catechists, 42,063 stations, 23,470 
churches, 7,441,215 native members, 1,617,000 catechumens, 
24,033 schools with 810,974 pupils, etc. The Atlaa Hierarchi- 
eus, by the same author, published at Paderbom in 1913, does 
not give a summary of the apostolato. 

The review of missionary societies and their 
respective missions given on the opposite page will 
help the reader to understand the position of the 
Roman Catholic missions in our own days. 

I. Asia. — A s far as missionary work in its 
strictest sense is concerned, Asia may be divided 
into: (1) India ProMr, or the Britisli Empire of 
India with Ceylon, Burma, and Malay Peninsula, 
(2) the Chinese Empire, including Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and Tibet, (3) Indo-China, with Siam 
and Laos, and (4) the Japanese Empire, with 
Korea. The early history of missions in this con- 
tinent has been outlined in the ‘Early and 
Medireval ’ section, above. 

I. British India. — British India and Ceylon, 
with an area of 1,800,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of some 300,000,000 souls, is one of the most 
important and prob.ably one of the most difficult 
mi.ssion fields of the Roman Catholic Church 
owing to the babel-tongued tribes (120), the many 
non-Christian religions (Hindu, Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Muliammadan, pagan) and Christian denom- 
inations (40), and the prejudices of the highly 
developed caste system. 

In 1498 Vasco do Gama landed in Calicut, the 
capital of Malabar, accompanied by the Trinitarian 
Pedro de Covilham, who in 1500 became the proto- 
martyr of the missions in India. In the same 
year eight secular priests and eight Franciscans 
arrived with Pedro Alvarez Cabral, three of whom 
were put to death by the Muhammadans. Yet, in 
spite of persecution and death, the Franciscans, 
and after 1503 the Dominicans, went forth to 
India as the pioneer missionaries, to sow the seed 
of Christianity in Cochin (1503) and Goa (1510), 
and gradually extended their work to Bomb.ay, 
Jf.adr.as, D.am.lo, Bengal, Agra, Ceylon, Jl.aUapur, 
etc., under Fathers .(Vntonio do Lazal (1530), do 
Porto, and Padnlo. To establish the Church on a 
firm footing Pope Panl ni. erected the bishopric 
of Goa (1534) with Bishop John of Albuquerque as 
its first occupant; the see was raised to anarch- 
bishopric by Paul IV. (1557) with three suffragans 
at Cochin (1557), Cranganore (1600; archbishopric 
1605), and Mailapnr (1606). Two Franciscans, 


James of Borbas and Vincent of Lagos, founded 
the college of St. Paul at Goa for the purpose of 
training a native clergy. 

In 1541 the Jesuits entered the mission field of 
India and, at the request of John iii. of Portugal, 
St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by Paul of 
Camerino and Francis Mansilhaes, set out to 
inaugurate a new period of missionarj’ labours. 
From Goa he extended the faith to the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore (15*14), Cochin, Quilon, and 
Ceylon. His Jesuit successors took up and carried 
on his work : de Nobili among the Bnlhmans of 
Madura (1605-48), Tanjore, and Mysore (30-100,000 
converts), Criminalis on the Fishery Coast (90- 
130,000 converts) (1602), de Britto among the 
Maravas (1693), Acquaviva at the court of Akbar 
the Great ; Father (joes penetrated from India into 
China, and Andrada crossed the Himalayas and 
went to Tibet. They were followed by other 
members of the Society such as da Costa, Martinez, 
Laynez, Bonchet, Martin, Calmette, Coourdoux, 
and Constantine Breschi (1700-40). Franciscans 
in Agra and Delhi, Capuchins in Madras (1612), 
Bamabites and Augnstinians (Archbishop Monezes 
of Goa [1594-1610]) in Hyderabad and Bengal, 
Theatines and Oratorians (Father Vaz, apostle of 
Ceylon [tl711]) shared with them in this now 
harvest of souls in India, whilst, after 1650, the 
Carmelites worked for the return of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar to Roman Catholic unity. 

With so many missionary labourers in the Indian 
mission field, hopes of a speedy conversion of India 
were entertained, and, no doubt, would have been 
realized to some extent, had Portugal remained 
faithful to the duties and sacred obligations that 
she had promised in connexion with the Padroado 
— the right of patronage — which the Holy See 
from Leo X. to Panl v. (1514-1616) had granted to 
her kings. Wlien, however, the power and the 
influence of Portugal began to decline and the 
Dutch and the English took Iier field in the East, 
the supply of missionaries became limited, the 
missionaries themselves were put to dcatli or 
e.xpelled, the churches were destroyed, and the 
native Christians were cruelly persecuted. The 
Sultan Tippu Sahib of Mysore between 1782 and 
1799 put 100,000 Christians to death, forced 40,000 
into apostasy, and sold 30,000 as shaves to Muham- 
madan dealers. The dispute regarding concessions 
to Hindu usages or Malabar rites, commencing 
with de’ Nobill in 1606 and ending in 174*1 with the 
bull of Benedict XlV., Omnium sollicitxidinum, 
greatly divided the missionaries to the disadvan- 
tage of their work, which suffered a hea\'y_ blow 
by the suppression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1755, in the French pos- 
seasions in 1762, and throughout the w'orld in 1773. 
There were at this time 150 Jesuits in Goa, 47 in 
M.alabar, nnd 22 in Pondicherry. True, their 
places were partly filled by Capuchins, by the 
Mi.ssionary Seminary of Pans (1776), and by .some 
native priests, who were ordained without a voca- 
tion or an adequ.ate education. Thus the missions 
in India, wliich in 1700 numbered .»omo 1,500,000 
or oven 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, were only 
mins and wreckage (500,000 or oven less) in 1800. 
The archbishopric of Goa, with its three suffragans 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and MaiJapur, nunibercd 
340,000 members with 400 priests, and outside the 
Goanese jurisdiction there were four missions — 
Agra, with 5000 converts under the care of 10 
Capuchins, Pondiclierry, with 42,000 .and 0 prie^r 
the Carmelite missions of Malab.or, with 83,000 
converts and 5 priests, nnd Ceylon, 
missionary and 20 native priests for iW,000 
members. All this was due to tlio anti-Chnstian 
policy of Pomhal and the neglected obliCTtioms of 
Portugal’s right of the Padroado. The uoly See, 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 
AND THEIR FIELDS OF WORK. 


Name. 

Abbreviation. 

Founded. 

21ission*field8 (A.I). ssArchdiocesc, D.e= Diocese, Prol.=s 
Prelature, V. = Vicariate, P.= Prefecture, M.= Mission). 

Augustinians (Hermits) 

B.S. Aug. 

1626 

V, North Hainan, Cooktown ; P. Amazonas. 

„ (Recollects) . 

II 

1588 

V. Casanare ; P. Palawan ; il. in Brazil. 

BenedictlDes • . . . 

O.S.B. 

1629 

Prel. Bio Branco; Abbeys of Nerv Nurcia; Seoul; 
V. Dar-es-Salam ; P. liatanga and North Transvaal ; 
M. Drisdalc River; Indians in U.S.A. 

Capuchins 

O.P.M. Cap. 

1628 

D. Candia, Apra, Allahabad, lahore; A.D. Simla; V. 
Arabia, Caroline*Marianne, Erj’threa, Gallas, Somali, 
Goajira, Guam, Seychelles, Sophia ; P, Araucania, 
Bettiah, Southern Borneo, Caqueta, Upper SolimCes, 
Miso Calanga, Belynan-Ubanghl, Ilajpulana, Sumatra ; 
M. Mardin, Si’ria, Trebizond, Kephalonia, etc. 

Carmelites (Discalced) • • * 

0. CartQa 

1602 

D. Quilon, Verapoly, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia ; 
M. Baghdad. 

Dominicans 

0. Pr. 

1216 

V. Amoy, Canelos y Mocas, Curasao, Fo*kien, Central* 
East and Northern Tongking ; P. Shikoku, Uruhamha ; 
M. Mossul, Trinidad, E. Uuelle. 

Franciscans • • • • • 

O.F.M. 

1209 

P.nlestine; V. Aleppo, 8. and N. Shnn.si, E. and N. 
Shantung, N. and Central Shen-si, S. Hu-nan, S.-W., 
N.-W., and E. Hu-peh, Egypt, Morocco, Zamora ; 
P. Rhodes, Tripoli, Ucayali; PreL Santarem; M. 
Mozambique. 

Jesuito 

aj. 

1534 

D. Calcutta, Bombay, G-”- ^ 

Trichinopoly, Trinco' ■ 

S.-E. Chih-li, Centra' " ^ ■. i ■ ■, 1 ., 

British Honduras, Jamaical P. Alaska, Kwango, 
Zambesi ; M. Albania, Syra, Tinos, Armenia, Adana, 
Syria, Philippines, Australia, U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Pern, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, 
Japan. 

D. Ispahan; V. Abyssinia, 8., E., and N. Klang-sl, S. 
.. s. Maritime Chih-li, 

. “ Macedonia, Constantinople, 

Dazarista 

O.M. 

1626 

Marista 

S.M. 

1810 

V. . , *• ' \ Hebrides, Central Oceania, 

Samoa, Solomon Islands. 

Missionary Seminaries— 



V. Benin, Dahomey, Gold Coast, Nile Delta, Ivory Coast, 
Liberia; P. E. and W. Nigeria, Korhoga; M. Negro 
Missions U.S.A. 

Lyons 

M.A. 

1856 

Milan ...... 

S.M. 

1850 

D. Krisimagar, Hyderabad; V. E. Burma, S. and N. 
Ilo-nan, Hongkong. 

Mill Hill 

S.M.H. 

1868 

A.D. Madras ; 'V. Upper Nile ; P. N. Borneo, Kashmir ; 
M. Auckland, Congo, Philippines, Maori, Panjab. 

A.D. Tokio ; D. Nagasaki, Osaka, Hakodate, Pondiolierty, 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Malacca ; V. Seoul, 
Taiku, N. and S. Mancliuria, S., E., and W. Szo-oh'uen, 
Tibet, Kientchang, S., W., Upper, and Maritime Tong- 
king, E., W., and N. Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
Malacca, Laos, S. and N. Burmo; P. Kwnng-tung, 
Kwangsi, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan. 

Paris •••••« 

M.E.P. 

1658 

Parma 

S.P. 


W. Ho*nan. 

Rome . . . . 

S.S. Apostl. Petri 
et Pauli 

1867 

S. Sben-si, Lower California. 

Scheutveld • • * • 

ai.o.M. 

1866 

V. E., 0., and S.-W. Mongolia, N. Knnsuh, Upper Congo ; 
P. S. Kansuh, Upper Kassai ; M. Kuija, Philippines. 

Steyl 

8.V.D. 

1876 

V. S. Shantung, Togo; P. Kaiser Wilhclmsland, 
Niigata ; M. Philippines, Mozambique, Dutch India, 
Negro Missions U.S.A., and among Indiana in 8. 
America. 

Turin (la Consolata) . 

M. CSnsol, 

1901 

V. Kenia; P. S. Kalla. 

Verona 

F.S8.C. 

1867 

V, Sudan. 

Missionary Societies — 



V. Bagamoyo, Kilimanjaro, Zanzibar, N, Madagascar, 
French Upper Congo, Gaibun, Loango, Senegambia, 
Ubanghi, Sierra l»cone; P. Lower Katanga, X^per 
Cimbebasia, Portuguese Congo, French Guinea, North 
Katanga, Nossi Be, Ijower Niger, Senefral, Tefle ; M. 
Bata, Lunda, Cunenc, E6union, Mauritius, Haj^ti, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, XJbanghi*Chari, 
Landana. 

Oonjrrecration ot the Holy Ghost 

O.Sp.S. 

1703 and 1842 

' . ^ 

United in 184 S. 

Algerian Miss, or White Fathers 

P.B. 

1868 

V, N. and S. Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyembe, Tanganyika, 
Upper-*" ■ r *■ " r* 

M. Sue 

Piepus 

O.Ss.CO. 

1600 

V. Hawa , . , ' ' : , ' . " ■ ' '■ 

V. Caincroons ; M. Kimberley, Australia, Brazil. 

Pallotinians . , . , 

P.S.M. 

1835 

Oblates of Mary Immac . 

O.M.I. 

1816 

D, Jaffna; A.D. Colombo; V. Athabasca, Basuto, 
Keewatin, lirackenzie. Natal, Oranjc, S. Transvaal, 
Kimberley; P. Lower Cimbebasia, Yukon. 

Missionaries of the S. Heart . 

M.S.O. 

1654 

D. Port Victoria ; V. New Pomerania, British New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, ilareball Islands; P. Dutch New 
Guinea; M. Philippines, Brazil. 

Salcsians of Don Bosco . 

C. Sal. 

18)6 

V, Mcndcz-Qualaquiza, N. Patagonia ; P. S. Patagonia. 

Missionaries of Immac. Heart 

O.M.F. 

1849 

V. Fernando Po ; P. Choco. 

of Marv 




Company of Marv a Montfort . 

8.M.M. 

1705 

V, Llanos de S. Martin, Shire ; M. Hay tL 

Priests of 8. Heart of Jesus 

S.S8.0. 

1877 

V. Stanley Falls ; 11. Belgian Congo. 


BalvRtorians(S.D.S.18Sl),P. Assam; — '—"a r V W. UueUe ; Silrcstrlncd (0, Silv. 1231), t>. K.mtlr; 

Trappist Missionaries (R.M.M. : ■ ■ ■ ' . ; ■ P. Benadir ; Rcdcraptorista (C.Ss. licdcmpt. 1VS2), 

V. Surinam (Dutch Guiana), M • .1 ■ .■ Assumptionista (A.A. lBi5), Missions in the Orient; 

SalesUni of Anneoy, D. Napn’ue . '.■■■ '■ : .■ ‘-amaqualand, Orange River. 
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recof^izing the inadequacy and the unwillingness 
of Portugal, hegan to provide for the neglected 
field of India. Hitherto only missionaries of 
Portuguese origin had been admitted, and this 
bj' way of Lisbon and Goa. For years Portu- 
gal left the bishoprics vacant and in 1827 with- 
drew all material subvention. The misery was 
too evident, and Gregory xvi. took matters into 
his own hands without consulting the interests 
of Portugal. India was opened to all Boman 
Catholic missionaries irrespective of nationality 
or religious orders. In 1837 the French Jesuits 
entered Madura, and they were followed by the 
Gormans (Bombay and Poona 1854, 1857), the 
Belgians (Calcutta 1859, Galle 1895), and the 
Italians (Mangalore 1878). The Missionaries of 
Paris took up their work in Malacca (1840) and 
Burma (1857), those of Milan in Ehnshnagar (1855), 
Hyderabad (1863), and E. Burma (1866), the Oblates 
in Jaffna (1847) and Colombo (1883), etc. In 1832 
the Propaganda asked Portugal eitlier to fill the 
vacant sees or to renounce the Padroado. As no 
answer arrived for two years, Gregory XVT. began 
to institute vicars-apostolic in Bengal and Ma^as 
(1834), in CejS'lon and Pondicherry (1836), etc. 
But new trials and difficulties commenced. The 
Portuguese Government protested against sending 
missionaries into India and against the establish- 
ment of new vicariates without the consent and 
the co-operation of the kings of Portugal, and the 
patriarch of Goa placed himself at the head of a 
schism in India — the Goanese schism — which was 
maintained under the patriarchs of Goa, Joseph 
do Silva y Torres and Joseph de Matta. Pius ix. 
tried in 1857 to come to a settlement, but this was 
accomplished only by Leo xili. on 23rd June 1886. 
A million and a half of native Christians were 
again under the allegiance of the Holy See when 
on 1st Sept. 1886 Leo xni. established the hierarchy 
in India — 8 archbishoprics: Goa, Verapoly, Col- 
ombo, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, to which Simla was added in 1910, the 
patriarch of Goa holding the dignity of primate, 
and twenty- five dioceses, etc. For the furthering 
of the mission work Leo xiii. also established a 
papal delegation for India in 1884, which since then 
has been administered by the titular archbishops 
Agliardi (1884-87), Ajuti (1887-92), and Zaleski. 

The first thirty years of the Indian missions 
after the reorganization under Gregory xvi. was a 
period of reconstruction in gathering together and 
strengtliening in the faith tne remnants of the old 
Boman Catholic congregations. With the decline 
of the Goanese schism and establishment of the hier- 
archy a steady flow of conversions began, and since 
then remarkable progress has been made, more con- 
m)icnously among the Tamil races in S. India and 
Ceylon, less so in the Aryan lands of the north. In 
1887 the numbers of Boman Catholics in India rvere: 

Indl.-v oss.ssi 1 

Coylon SOT.tiO-’ ) 1,221,427 

Tlirce vicarinteg of Burma . 27 ,:j 54 j 

Accopdinjj to the Census of 1911 (incluilmc: Burma): 

Native Jlonnn Catholics of the Latin Rile , l»o91,000 

Kali\ e Roman Calhnilcs of the Syrian Rite 413,142 
Eurasian and European Roman Catholics • 97,144 

Total . . l,90t”2S3 

Ceylon (native Roman Catholics) . . 322,163 

Total for India and Ceylon . 2,22£J,449 

To complete tha survey of the Roman Catholic mi^Iong in 
British India, we subjoin the {general statiotica talzcn from the 
nifrizrcMc*!^ (1013): the hierarchy coni'i'^ts of 9 arch- ; 
bi«hopric^, 22 dioceses, 3 vicariate-^, and 4 prcfectiipcs, with 
Viui and 1230 native pricji?.-*, r-3,3 brothpr<, sisters, 

2776 catcchl't-s, 4020 n.ativc teachers. 2,2ir>,r/'2 Catholic*, 11U3 
Vrlncip.xl and T2'.3 ‘Secondary stations, church*-*. 27 iheo- 
i'l-.Ticat 'emiaarirs %vith 1121 student-* of theo!o''y, 2:43 element- 
ary schools with pupils 510 hi-^her schools with 32,616 

boys and 15.273 jpris, CO*} oriih.araires with 14,706 orphans, 43 
hoipitals, 175 dispensaries, IS printing pret-*es, etc. 


2. China. — The revival of Boman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in China after the close of tim 
medireval period dates from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Eicci was allowed to settle there 
(1583). Science was to pave the way for religion 
and missionary work. In 1600 Eicci went to Pe- 
king and with the help of his J esuit brethren started 
missions at Canton, Nanking, and Kian-si, receiv- 
ing converts from the highest to the lowest classes 
of the population, till his death in 1610. The per- 
secution which broke out in 1617 was brought to a 
speedy end Iw the invasion of tlie lilanchu Tatars. 
In 1628 tlie Jesuit Adam Schall arrived in Pelring, 
gained great inlinence by his learning, and turned 
it to the advantage of religion. In the meantime 
the Dominicans, who in 1625 had established them- 
selves on the island of Formosa, had also opened 
missions in Fu-kien. One of these Dominican mis- 
sionaries, the native priest Gregory Logez, or A-Lo, 
known as the Chinese Bishop, the first and the 
only Chinaman who has been raised to the epi- 
scopate, rendered the greatest services to tlio 
Boman Catholic Church in his native land (1054). 

At the request of Bishop Palin, Clement X. 
divided China, which had hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Macao, into two vicari- 
ates and entrusted the northern part to Gregory 
Lopez, consecrated bishop at Canton in 1685. 

About this time the emperor K’ang-hi, a pupil 
of Father Schall, repealed all the edicts against 
the Christians, and the missionaries who had been 
imprisoned were released and resumed their work. 
Like Fathers Kicci and Schall, Father Verbiest, 
another learned Jesuit, who arrived in China in 
1660, became the favourite of the Jlandarins, and 
K’ang-hi appointed him president of the faculty^ of 
mathematics and gave the missionaries permission 
to preach the gospel throughout China. 

Through the influence of V erbicst and his learned 
successors Christianity made great progress within 
a century, and when he died tiie Boman Catliolic 
Church was in a flourishing condition, honoured at 
Court, professed by tho highest mandarins, and 
numbering about 300,000 members. Since, how- 
ever, the Boman Catholic religion was not otficially 
recognized, and the natives were forbidden by law 
to embrace the faith, the local mandarins put 
many obstacles in the way and caused many a 
local persecution, till Father Gerbillon, in 1692, 
obtained an edict from the emperor giving full 
liberty to all his subjects to embrace and practise 
the Kom.an Catholic religion. 

But, whilst the Church was enjoying peaco from 
without, she was sadly disturbed from within by 
a controversy about the Cbineso rites, i.c. tlio 
lawfulnc-ss of taking part in the Cliinese ceremonies 
in honour of (jonfucius and of using the word Tien 
(‘ heaven ’) to express the idea of God, and whether 
the prostrations and sacrifices in honour of Con- 
fucius and of the ancestors were merely civil cere- 
monies or connected with idolatry and superstition. 
Instead of preaching the gospel, _ converting the 
infidels, and applying their abilities to other 
clamant duties, missionaries of the first class 
wa.sted their talents, time, and work in useless and 
fruitless discussions, for Jesuits and Dominicans 
were divided in their opinions. Father Eicci, as 
well a-s tlie Chinese bishop, Gregory Lopez, and 
most of the Jesnit missionaries, considered tfio 
Chinese rites as merely civil ceremonies, ivhile 
the Dominicans strongly objected to this view. 
In 1693. however, the controversy became acute 
by tlie .action of Bishop Maigwot, vicar-apostolie of 
Fn-kien, who condemned the rites and tbreatenKl 
with interdict all tlie missionaries who refnscd to 
conform to his command. To settle the dispute, 
a p.apal legate was sent to Cliina in 170.5, ivlio, 
owing to lack of tact, only off’cndeil the emperor. 
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In 1706 ITang-hi made all the priests in China 
promise that they ■svonld teach nothing contrary 
to the received usages in China, and in the follow- 
ing year issued an edict threatening death to all 
who should preach against the rites. Alarmed lest 
the Government should be provoked to harsher 
measures, the Jesuits appealed to Rome, asking 
for instructions. A new papal legate arrived in 
China in 1721 with letters to K’ang-hi, assuring 
him that the Holy See would ask nothing more 
than that the Christians should he allowed to pay 
their respects to the dead in a manner not pre- 
judicial to their religion. In spite of this decision 
the controversy continued till 1742, when Benedict 
xrv. condemned the rites and forbade the Christ- 
ians to take part in them. After peace was re- 
stored, Jesuits and Domimcans, Franciscans and 
Augustinians, priests of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris and Lazarists worked hand m 
hand for the evangelization of China. Some shed 
their blood, whue others, such as GerbUlon, 
Bouvet, and Parenin, became the scientific advisers 
to the Court or mote learned books and treatises 
or published works of piety for their converts. 
The emperor K’ang-hi, dunng his long reign of 
sixty years, treated the Christians with justice, 
revoked all the edicts against them, raised them 
to the highest offices in the empire, and made the 
ministers of the Christian religion his companions, 
friends, and advisers. He died in 1721 ■without 
embracing Christianity, although he desired to be 
baptized in his last illness. 

After the death of K’ang-hi, a reaction took 
place. His son and successor, Yung-chin (1722- 
35), drove the missionaries from the Court, and 
ordered them to leave the country, with the excep- 
tion of Father Parenin and three of his colleagues. 
A general edict of persecution was issued in 1724, 
the missionaries were seized and banished, and 300 
churches were destroyed or turned into pagan 
temples, while 37 Manchu princes who had become 
Christians, with 300 of their servants, were sent 
into exile (1724). The accession of BTien-lung 
(1735) to the throne of China mitigated for a time 
the severity of the anti-Cliristian laws, but in 1745 
a new persecution broke out in Fu-kien, where, in 
the follo'\>'ing year. Bishop Sanz and four Domini- 
cans were tortured and beheaded, and soon the 
flame spread to other provinces. AU the hatred 
was turned against the priests, who were obliged 
to seek refuge in flight. 

Scarcely had the Church recovered from her 
trials when a new misfortune overtook her. The 
Jesuits, who from 1583 to 1773 had worked in 
China ns else'W’here, were suppressed. At the re- 
quest of the Propaganda, the Lazarists took charge 
of the Jesuit missions in China — t.e. four large 
churches in Peking and the missions in 13 out of 
18 provinces — in 1783. For many years, however, 
the Lazarists were unable to send a sufficient 
number of missionaries to continue the work of 
the Jesuits ; seven missionaries seem to be all that 
were sent from 1773 to 1793. Finally the French 
Revolution cut off the supply of missionaries from 
France, and for over thirty years the Lazarists 
were unable to send a smgle priest to China. The 
Roman Catholic Church in China, ^Yhich in the 
reign of the emperor ICang-hi is said to have 
numbered 800,000 members, was reduced at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, to 220,000, divided 
among the Lazarists at Peking and Nanking, the 
Franciscans in Sban-si, the Dominicans in Fu-kien, 
the Missionaries of Paris in Sze-ch'nen, and the 
Portuguese secular priests at Macao and Canton. 

Yet, in spite of bloodshed and persecution, of 
cniel edicts issued by the emperors, and the anti- 
Christian hatred of provincial and local mandarins, 
and notvvitlistanding anti-foreign policy fostered 


by the literati and carried into effect by members 
of secret societies, the Taiping and Boxers, the 
Roman Catholic Church has made good progress 
during the course of the 19th and specially since 
the beginning of the 20th century. The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, the J esuits and Augustinians, 
the Lazarists and the Missionaries of Paris who 
had been in the Chinese missions for the last two 
centuries, have strengthened their ranks and ex- 
tended their work, while new missionary societies 
founded in the 19th cent., such as the Sclientveld 
and the Steyl missionaries, and the missionary 
seminaries of Milan, Rome, and Parma, have opened 
up new fields, and all the European missionaries 
engaged in China have strengthened their ranks 
with a large number of native priests. 

True, the opening of the 19th cent, did not 
promise a bright future, for Kia-k'ing (1795-1820) 
proved to be one of the greatest persecutors, having 
revived the old anti-Christian laws. Bishop Du- 
fressewas beheaded in 1825, Father Clet in 1820, and 
Father Perboyre in 1840. IBut China was shaken to 
her very foundations when in 1842 Britain declared 
war on her and compelled her to open certain 
ports, while France demanded religious liberty for 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 1844. The 
Chinese Government acceded, and in 1844-45 two 
edicts were issued by which Christianity received 
le^al recognition in the empire, and in 1846 a third 
ordered the restoration to Roman Catholics of all 
the churches which they had lost since the reign 
of the emperor Efang-hi. The eighty missionaries 
who at this period were at work in China were 
strengthened in 1841 by the arrival of the first 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were once 
more entrusted with one of their former fields of 
labour, the -vicariate of Kiang-nan. 

Though religions liberty was granted by the 
edicts of 1844, 1845, and 1846, they remained a 
dead letter in many of the provinces in the interior. 
In 1851 the emperor Hien-f6ng revoked them, and 
renewed those against the Christians. The murder 
of Father Chapdelaine (1856) brought matters to 
a crisis. France joined Britain in a war against 
China, and the result was the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858) and the Convention of Peking (1860) ; the 
churches were restored as well as the religious and 
charitable institutions, the missionaries obtained 
free passports throughout the empire, the faithful 
were guaranteed unrestricted exercise of their 
religion, and all the edicts against the Christians 
were abrogated. Yet the Christians were not safe- 
guarded from local persecutions, which broke out 
in Kiang-si, Kvvang-tung, Sze-ch'uan, Hu-nan, and 
finally in Tientsin m 1870. After the accession of 
Kwang-su in 1875 the Roman Catholic Church 
enjoyed a long period of peace, and, though the 
empress Tsz'e Hsi was not favourable to Christi- 
anity, yet she did nothing against its progress and 
devdopment. In 1895 and 1809 the French minister 
in Pekmg obtained new concessions for the Christ- 
ians, among them the privilege that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were put on an egn.ilitj' with 
the Chinese local authorities — a privilege which 
was cancelled a few years later. 

The political plunders of Europe in China, by 
taking Kiaochow (Germany, 1897), Talienwan 
(Russia, 1898), Wei-hai-wei (Britain, 1898), and 
Kwang-chon-wan (France, 1898), resulted in the 
Boxer riots, which brought saddaysforthe missions. 
Bishops, priests, and sisters lost their lives ; 
churches, schools, and hospitals were levelled to 
the ground ; and native Christians were slaughtered. 
Peace was restored only when a strong international 
army entered Peking on 14th Aug. 1900 and ten 
foreign Powers dictated their terms in the Chinese 
Capital on 7th Sept. 1901. A movement towards 
the Roman Catholic Church then began, a great 
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number of Cliinese enterin" the list of the cate- 
chumens, and it has steadily advanced since the 
Boxer risinft- The overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China and the proclamation of a Chinese 
republic have not interfered with missionary work. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the first president of the new re- 

nblic, promised absolute religious liberty, man- 

arins and governors eulogized the tact of the 
Eoman Catholic missionaries, and Christian and 
non-Christian sects look up with admiration to the 
spiritual power of the Church whose missionaries 
are living examples of the poverty, zeal, and hero- 
ism of apostolic times. 

During the flourishing period of the Eoman 
Catholic Chnrch in China, from 1583 to 1773, the 
hierarchy was not developed, though the Propa- 
ganda had resolved in 1651 to appoint a patriarch, 
two or three archbishops, and twelve bishops. In 
1577 Grego^ XIU. created the diocese of Macao for 
China and Japan, which was divided into two, viz. 
JIacao and Punay (Japan) in 1587. In 1659 Alex- 
ander VII. erectea within the diocese of Macao two 
vicariates for China, and to satisfy Portugal 
Alexander VIII. created the dioceses of Peking and 
Nanking under the jurisdiction of Goa, to which 
were added three vicariates, vdz. Shan-si, Fn-lden, 
and Sze-ch'uan. In 1800 there were in China five 
missionary districts divided between the Franciscans 
(Shan-si), the Dominicans (Fu-kien), the Missionary- 
Society of Paris (Sze-ch'uan), the Lazarists (Peking, 
Nanking, Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Kiang-si), and the 
secular priests (ilacao) with 200,000 members. 
Fifty years later the number had increased to 18 
districts with 330,000 members, in 1890 to 40 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions with 601,000 members; 
in 1905 wo find 43 vicariates with 931,000 mem- 
bers, and in 1911-12, 48 vicariates and prefectures 
with 1,345,376 members (1913=1,431,000; 1914= 
1,005,107) and 496,912 catechumens. 

Accordin'; to tbo Atlai Bitrarchictii, tvo find for China and 
her dependencies, Sfongolia and Unnchurla, the following 
statistics ; 49 missionary dioceses or -vicariates and prefectures, 
1305 European and 721 native priests, 247 European and 80 
native brothers, 745 European and 1429 native sisters, 4327 
malo and 2752 female catechists, 7191 native teachers, 1,400,059 
native Christians and 013,002 catechumens, 1442 principal and 
13,800 secondary stations, 0214 churches and chapels, 64 theo- 
logical seminaries -with 1033 students, 6974 elementary schools 
with 129,320 (?) pupils, 157 higher schools -with 4 139 (?) boys and 
900 (?) girls, 392 orphanages with 29,193 inmates, 97 hospitals, 
427 dispensaries, and 21 printing presses, 

3, Indo-China. — Indo-China, the bridge between 
India and China, the most easterly of the three 
peninsulas of S. Asia, is politically divided into 
Upper and Lower Burma (British), the Malay Pen- 
insula (British and Siamese), Siam (independent), 
French Indo-China, which consists of Cochm China, 
Annam and Tongking, Cambodia and Laos, cover- 
ing a total area of some 735,000 sq. miles with a 
population of 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 souls. As 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula are — ecclesiasti- 
cally — included in British India, we have to deal 
here only with French Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Siam. 

The area of French Indo-China has been estimated 
at 202,000 or 309,000 sq. miles with a population of 
16,000,000 or 21,000,000 inhabitants. The first 
attempts to preach the gospel in French Indo- 
China were mado in the 10th cent, by a French 
Franciscan, Bonfer (1554), and two Portuguese 
Dominicans, G.aspard of the Cross, who penetrated 
into Cambodia, and Sebastian de Cantu ; both 
were put to death in Siam in 1569. These were 
followed by Lopez Cordoso, Sylvester Azevedo, and 
John Madeira, wlio preached in Siam and Cam- 
bodia, while Louis Fonseca and Diego Advarte 
(martyred in 1600) went to Cochin China in 1590. 
These early missionarie.s, however, had little suc- 
cess. When the Jesuits engaged in the missions 
of Japan were expelled in 1614, they made their 


way to Indo-China; such were Francis Buzoni 
Diego Carvalho, and Francis del Pina, who in 1615 
entered Cochin-China and Cambodia in 1617, and 
they were followed by Alexander of Eliodes, the 
pioneer missionary of Indo-China, in 1624. From 
Cochin-China F.atuer Julian Baldinoti extended the 
work to Tongking in 1626. In a short period of 
time the Church made such rapid progress tliat, in 
spite of repeated persecutions, the number of Christ- 
ians amounted to 108,000 in 1641, wliilo Father 
Tissanier on his arrival in 1653 found 300,000 con- 
verts under the charge of only 6 Jesuit priests and 
30 lay catechists. To plead tlie cause of the Church 
in Indo-China and the insufficient number of work- 
ers, Father Ehodes returned to Europe to appeal 
for help. In the meantime persecutions raged 
against the native Christians in 1644, 1645, and 
1647 ; but, on the other hand, a new missionary 
society was founded in Paris (Les Missions fitran- 
gbres), whose members were to become the instru- 
ments for a rich harvest in the East. Among the 
first missionaries of the Society of Paris wo find 
Fathers Chevreuil, Haingues, Brindeau, Mahot, 
and Vachet. To strengthen tlio work Pope 
Alexander -vti. appointed in 1659 two, members — 
the actual founders of Les Missions Etrangbres — 
viz. Francis Palin and Pierre do la Motto Lambert, 
as vicars-apostolic of Tongking and Cochin Cliina. 
Under tlieir administration parishes were estab- 
I lished, schools and seminaries were opened for the 
i training of a native clergy, and delaAIotto founded 
a congregation of native sisters called ‘ Les Aman- 
tea de la CroLx.’ A persecution which broke out 
in 1664, during which the Jesuits were temporarily 
expelled tUl 1669, greatly reduced the number of 
native Christians, partly bj martyrdom, partly by 
apostasy, so that on the arrival of the Missionaries 
of Paris there were only 100,000 Christians left, 
but this number was increased to 200,000 in 1681. 
To strengthen the position of the missionaries 
Palin in 1672 urged Colbert, the French minister, 
to establish commercial relations between Franco 
and Indo-China, and persuaded Louis XIV. to use 
his influence on King Le-hi-tong to allow the free- 
dom of Christian worship. In 1673 the vicariate of 
Tongking was divided into Eastern and Western 
Tongking; the former, since then divided into 
Nortliem and Central, was entrusted to Spanish 
Dominicans, and the latter to the ‘Missions Etran- 
gfcres ’ of Paris. 

The rapidly growing religions influence exer- 
cised by Dotli bishops and priests led to renewed 
persecutions, which have scarcely been interrupted 
till our o)vn day. Yet in 1737 wo find there 250,000 
Christians, i.e. 120,000 under thecareof the Jesuits, 
80,000 under the Missionaries of Paris, 30,000 under 
the Augustinians, who in 1676 had entered the 
field, and 20,000 under the Dominicans. This 
number was not only maintained but increased in 
spite of civil wars and uninterrupted persecutions 
during the 18th cent., and notwithstanding the 
suppression of tho Society of Jesus and the con- 
sequent decrease of European missionaries. In 1800 
we find tho folloiring table of statistics : 

CoeWn Diina: 1 vicar-apojtoiic, 6 missionary and 15 natlvs 
priests. 50,000 natlvo Christiana (Jllssionaries of Paris). 
TonjUing W. : 1 vicar-apostolic, C missionary and C3 nativa 
priests, 120.CCO native Christians (Ilissionaries of Paris). , 
Tongking Ek; 1 vicar-apostoile, 4 missionary and 41 native 
priests, I40.CC0 n ative Christians (Dominic ans). 

3 blshors, 15 missionary and 119 native priests, 310,000 
Christians. 

In the meantiraoa political movement had taken 
place in Indo-China which at first Bcemed yoO' 
t.avourablo to the spread of Christianity, but whioii 
in reality became the canse of serions liinijrancei, 
obstacles, and persecutions. Daring the civil -ivar 
which commenced in 1777, Ngnyeii-anh, the micr 
of Cochin China, implored the help of the European 
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Powers against the rehellious Tai-Shans. Britain, 
Holland, and Portugal ^villingly ottered their help, 
but Pierre-Joseph Pigneaux de Behaine, since 1771 
vicar-apostolic of Cochin China, ottered to enlist the 
help of France, and Hguyen-anh accepted the pro- 
posal. Accompanied hy Prince Canh, the king’s 
son, Pigneaiix set out for France, and, as plenipot- 
entiary of the Annamese king, signed a convention 
on 28th Nov. 1787, according to which France was 
to assist Nguyen-anh to recover his throne. But 
to his dismay the bishop, on his return to the East, 
found that France had abandoned the project, and, 
therefore, he persuaded 20 ofiicers and 500 men of 
Pondicherry to come to the rescue of the king, 
who defeated his enemies and in 1802 proclaimed 
himself as emperor of Indo-China and Annam 
under the name of Gialong. 

Owing to this success Gialong was favourable to 
Christianity, which madesplendid progress through- 
out the Annamese empire. This period of peace 
(1802-20), however, was only a preparation for 
future trials. In 1819 the Christian community 
included 4 bishops, 25 European and 180 native 
priests, 1000 catechists, and 1500 sisters. Gialong 
was succeeded by his son, Minh-mang (1821-41), 
a cruel and profligate tyrant and a bitter enemy 
of Christianity and foreigners. He dismissed his 
father’s trusted friends, summoned all the mis- 
sionaries to appear at court, and resolved to obliter- 
ate the very name of Christianity within his realm. 
Though his object was defeated for a time, he 
issued a new edict in Jan. 1833, ordering all Christ- 
ians to renounce their faith, to trample the cruci- 
fix under foot, to raze aU churches and reli^ous 
houses to the ground, and to punish all the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost rigour. Hundreds of 
Christians, 20 native and 9 European priests, and 
4 bishops fell as victims to this tyrant — Fathers 
Gagalin (1833), Marohand (1835), Comay (1837), de 
la Motto (1840), Mgr. Borie (1838), and Mgr. Del- 
gado (1838), 84 years old. The persecution abated 
under Minh-mang’s successor, Thieu-tri (1841-47), 
who did not possess the energy of his predecessor, 
and was afraid of Britain’s successes in China and 
of a threatened interference of France. Instead of 
being annihilated, the Church’s missionaries and 
converts increased year after year in spite of aU the 
edicts and tortures of Minh-mang. In 1840 we 
find; 

Cochin Ohlnn : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 10 missionary 
and 27 native priests, 80,000 Eoman Catholics. 

Tonghing W. : 1 vicar-apostolic, 8 missionary and 76 native 
pnests, 180,000 Eoman Catholics. 

Tongkin" E. : 1 vicvr-apostoUc, 1 coadjutor, 6 missionary and 
il native pri ests, 160,000 Eoman Catlio lics. 

3 bishops, 2 coadjutors, 24 missionary and 144 native priests, 
420,000 Eoman Catholics. 

To facilitate the work of the missions in the 
Annamese empire, Gregory XVI. in 1844 divided 
Cochin China into two vicariates, Ea-stem and 
■Western, and W. Tongking into Western and 
Southern in 1848, while in 1850 Cambodia and N. 
Cochin China were also raised to vicariates. 

Though King Thieu-tri did not shed the blood of 
the priests, yet they did not escape imprisonment ; 
such were lathers Gali, Bemeux, Charrier, Miche, 
and Duclos, who were set free hy Captain liev6que 
of the Heroine in 1843. This and similar interfer- 
ences hy the French in 1847 and 1856 provoked the 
resentment of King Tu-duc (1847-83), whose reign 
of 36 years is one uninterrupted period of persecu- 
tion of the hishopsj priests, and Christians. In 
1848 he issued an edict setting a price on the heads 
of the missionaries, and in 1851 he ordered the 
European priests to ho wist into the sea and the 
native priests to he cut in two ; Fathers Schiiflier 
(1851), Bonnard, and Minh (1852) were martjTed. 
In 1855 a universal proscription of Christians fol- 
lowed, and in 1857 Bishop rellerin, vicar-apostolic 


of N. Cochin China, appealed to Napoleon in. to 
intervene. In August 1858 France and Spain, 
roused by the slaughter of their countrymen, took 
joint action, and seized Touran (1858) and Saigon 
(1859). The persecution meanwhile raged with 
unabated vigour. Bishops Diaz, Hermosilla, Gar- 
cia, Cnenot, etc. — altogether 5 bishops, 28 Domini- 
cans, 3 Missionaries of Paris, 116 native priests, 
over 100 native sisters, and 5000 Christians — were 
put to death, 100 towns, all centres of Christian 
communities, were razed to the ground, 40,000 
Christians died of ill-treatment, and all the posses- 
sions of the remainder were eonfiscated. Peace 
was restored in 1862, when Annam ceded to 
France the southern provinces of Cochin China 
and guaranteed freedom of religious worship. 
That peace, however, did not last long; it was 
broken by the interference of the French free- 
booters Dupuis, Dupr6-Garnier, and Philastre, and 
Mgr. Puginier, vicar-apostolic of W. Tongking, 
became involved to the detriment of the missions. 
A new treaty was signed between France and 
Annam on 15th March 1874, which again guar- 
anteed religious freedom and the safety of the 
missionaries, and from 1874 to 1882 the Christians 
enjoyed a period of relative peace, till the An- 
namese mandarins disregarded the treaty and 
compelled France to interfere. Hue was captured 
on 25th Aug. 1883, the Annamese were defeated, 
and on the same day the new treaty was signed, 
and on its ratifie.ation, 23rd Feb. 1886, Annam 'be- 
came a French protectorate. Yet, before this was 
accomplished, the Christians, who were considered 
as friends of France and enemies of Annam, had 
to sufler severely. At the close of the year 1886 
Tongldng, Cochin China, and Laos had to mourn 
the loss of 20 European and 30 native jiriests, and 

50.000 Christians ; E. Cochin-China alone lost 8 
European and 7 native priests, 60 catechists, 270 
sisters, 24,000 Christians, 17 orphanages, 10 con- 
vents, and 225 chapels, etc. Yet the blood of the 
martyrs has been nere as elsewhere the seed of 
Christianity, and surely during the 28 years of 
peace the Koman Catholic Church has made mar- 
vellous progress in Indo-China, and has never been 
in so flourishing a condition as she is to-day. Of 
this the statistics given below are ample proof. 

Siam . — ^The first Roman Catholic missionary 
who entered Siam was the French Franciscan, 
Bonfer, who preached the gospel there from 1550 
to 1554, but without result. He was succeeded by 
two Dominicans, Jerome of the Cross and Sebas- 
tian de Cantu, who converted some 1500 Siamese 
from 1554 to 1569, when they were put to death. 
The Dominicans were replaced hy Jesuits in 1606 
and 1624, and in consequence of a persecution the 
field was abandoned till 1662, when Alexander vn. 
made it a vicariate and in 1669 entrusted it to the 
hlissionary Society of Paris with Mgr. Laneau as 
its first bishop. The Siamese king, Phra Narai, 
in 1687 signed the treaty of Lonvo irith Louis XIV. 
of France, by whicli the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries obtained permission to preach the gospel 
throughout Siam. This was done till 1727, when 
a serious persecution broke out which lasted with- 
out interruption for the rest of the century. After 
the Burmese inroads and wars were over, the 

12.000 Siamese Christians were reduced to 1000 
with Bishop Florent and 7 native priests in charge. 
In 1826 and 1830 fresh European missionaries 
arrived, among them Fathers Bouchot, Bar'bc, 
PaUegoix, and Comvezy, In 183-1 Conrvezy was 
appointed bishop, and under his_ administration 
Siam had 6590 Roman Catholics with 11 European 
and 7 native priests. His successor. Bishop Pallc- 
goix (1840-62), the best Siamese scholar and the 
most successful missionary among the Laos, induced 
Napoleon m. to renew the French alliance with 
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King ilongknt of Siam (1S56). Thanks to the 
broadmindedness of Mongkut (1S51-6S) and Clmla- 
longkorn (1S6S-1910), the Roman Catholic missions 
in Siam enjoyed peace under Pallegoix’s successors, 
Bishops Dupont (IS62-72) and vcy (1S75-1909), 
In 1875 there were in Siam 11,000 Roman Catholics, 
17 European and 7 native priests, with 30 churches ; 
in 1913 we find 24,000 Roman Catholics, 45 Euro- 
pean and 21 native priests, 35 European and 87 
native sisters, 23 principal and 33 secondary 
stations, 5G churches, 76 elementary schools with 
3740 pupils, and 4 high schools with 858 students 
under Bishop JI. J. Ferros. 

The missions in Laos, which were commenced 
in 1876 and formally opened in 1883, were sepa- 
rated from Siam as a vicariate in 1899. In 1013 
ave find there 32 European and 4 native priesta 
8 European and 14 native sisters, 12,500 Roman 
Catholics with 23 principal and 56 secondary 
stations, and 64 churches and chapels with 53 ele- 
mentary schools. 

4 . Japan. — The existence of the island empire of 
Nippon, or Ji-pen, ‘the Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
was first revealed to the Western world by the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1295-98), under 
the name of Cimpangu, but was not visited by 
Europeans until three centuries later. Famous 
among these was the Portuguese Mendez Pinto, 
who, on 23rd Sept. 1543, landed on Tanegashima 
and became instrumental in the conversion of three 
ship\vrecked Japanese, Anjiro and his servants. 
In 1549 St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by the 
Jesuit Cosmo de Torres and by Brother Fernandez, 
set out for Japan and landed at Kagoshima, 
whence he extended his work to Hirado, Hakata, 
Yamaguchi, Meako, and Bungo, forming every- 
where nuclei of promising Christian centres. 
Before his departure to China in 1551, St, Francis 
had obtained new helpers from Goa, such as 
Fathers Balthasar Gago, Gaspar Berse, Edward 
da Silva, and Peter do Alcavera, who were later 
on joined by Gaspar Coelho, Vilela, Louis Frocs, 
Melchior, and Antonio Diaz. For forty years the 
Jesuits remained in sole charge of the missions in 
Japan, and their work progressed under the pro- 
tection of Nobunaga, then actual ruler of Japan 
(1573-82). Torres is said to have baptized 30,000 
converts and built 60 churches from 1549 to 1570. 
Thirty years after the death of St. Francis, wo 
leam from Coelho’s annual report for 1682 that at 
that time ‘ the number of all Christians in Japan 
amounts to 160,000 with churches great and small 
200 in number.’ Doivn to the year 1503 there had 
never been more than 9, down to 1577 only 18, and 
to 1582, 72 members of the Society engaged in the 
Japanese mission-field. In 1582 n. .Japanese em- 
bassy, consisting of four Japanese princes and a 
Japanese Jesuit, went to Rome and were received 
in audience by Gregory XIII. In the meantime 
Nobunaga had dica tliat same year, and his 
successor, Hideyoshi Taikosaraa, hecaino a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the churches and the immediate ex- 
pulsion of all the Roman Catholic priests (1537). 
The return of the Japanese embassy from Romo in 
1590 and the arrival of Father Valignani with new 
European Jesuits effected a change, howcv'cr, and 
the Japanese Christians began to breatlie more 
freely. In 1593 the .Japanese missions numbered 
56 European Jesuit priests, 11 European scholastics, 
87 Japanese Jesuit brothers, 5 Japanc^'o and 3 
Portuguese novices with 23 residences, and about 
300.000 or even 600,000 members. Pins v, had 
appointed the Jesuit Antonio Oviedo bishop or 
Japan with Melchior Camcro as his coadjutor, but 
the latter died at Macao, and_ hia 
Sebastian Morales, who was appointed by 
V,, came only as far as Mozambique. Btsaop 
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Pedro Martinez, also a Jesuit, appointed in 1591 
and consecrated at Goa in 1595, arrived in Japan 
in the following year. In 1693 four Spanish 
Pranciscans— Peter Baptist of San Estevan, Bar- 
tholomew Ruiz, Erancis de Parilla, and Gonsalvus 
— arrived in Japan and started work at Meako, 
Nagasaki, and Osaka, thus trespassing upon the 
privRege granted by Gregory Xin. in 1685 to the 
Jesuits. The progress of Christicauity roused the 
Bonzes, who accused the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries of being only political agents of Spain and 
Portugal, and Hideyoshi gave the signal for a 
cruel persecution, during which 6 Franciscans, 
15 Japanese Tertiaries, 3 Japanese Jesuits, and 
2 servants, known as the *26 martyrs of Nagasaki,’ 
were put to death on 6th Feb. 1597. Instead of 
destroying Christianity, however, the persecution 
only helped to make it Icnown. Hideyoshi died in 
1598, and his successor, Jeyasu Daifusama (1605-15), 
left the Church in peace, which was then governed 
by the Jesuit Bishop Luiz Serqueyra. In 1602 the 
Jesuits were reinforced by Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians, and by the year 1613 we find in 
Japan 130 Jesuits and some 30 priests belonging to 
the other missionary societies. The actual number 
of native Christians, however, is doubtful. Be- 
tween 1649 and 1698, 600,000, between 1698 and 
1614, 162,000, and between 1614 and 1630, 25,000 
adults were baptized, and we are told that the 
actual number of native Christians in 1614 
amounted to 1,800,000. But the peace and pro- 
sperity were the prelude to one of the most terrible 
persecutions begun by Jeyasu for some unknown 
reason. In 1614 Bishop Serqueyra died and was 
succeeded by the Franciscan martyr, Bishop Louis 
Sotelo, who was burned alive in 1624. In order to 
weaken the Christians the Shogun arrested 117 
Jesuits and 27 other missionaries, together with 
the Roman Catholic leaders, and transported them 
to the Philippines (1614) ; hut many of them 
returned. 

Jeyasu died in 1615 and was succeeded by 
Hidetada, who renewed the edicts of his father, 
and from 1617 to 1640 the persecution went on 
without interruption. The ‘Great Martyrdom’ 
took place at Nagasaki on 2nd Sept. 1622, when 
10 Jesuits, 6 Dominicans, 4 Franciscans, and 32 
Japanese nobles were put to death. Jemitsu, the 
following Shogun, is said to have killed about 

20.000 every year from 1623. Over 200 of the 
missionaries, some 800 native catechists, and 

200.000 Christians suffered actual martyrdom. 
From the year 1638 Christianity appeared to be 
extinct in Japan; though sporadic efforts were 
made by Jesuits in 1642 and later, all these failed. 
Father John Sidotti was the last Roman Catholic 
priest who entered Japan (1708), and he was put 
to death on 15th Dec. 1715. 

The blood of so many martyrs, however, was 
not destined to be shed in vain. When in 1832 
Gregory xvi. erected the vicariate of Korea, 
Japan was included. In 1844 Father Forcade and 
Ko, a catechist, landed on Liu-Kin Island, and 
they were joined by Father Leturdu in 1846. In 
the same year the vicariate of Japan was erected 
with Fatiier Forcade as vicar-apostolic. But 
Japan was still a forbidden land till, in 1853, the 
United States broke down the barriers by a treaty, 
which was followed by others with Great Britain, 
Russia, etc., and Father Petitjean was able to 
build a Roman Catholic church at Nagasaki, 
which, on 17th March 1865, became instrumental in 
finding that there were in Japan still 25 Christian 
villages with several thousand Christians who for 
200 years had kept the faith. In 1866 Petitjean 
was appointed vicar-apostolic. Though some minor 
persecutions broke out, the Church made progress, 
and in 1873 the laws and edicts against Chnstianity 
VOL. vin. — 46 


were abolished. In 1876 Japan was divided into 
two vicariates, and under Leo xm. two more were 
added in 1888 and 1891, till on 15th June 1891 Leo 
Xin. re-established the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
i.e. the archdiocese of Tokyo with three suffragan 
sees of Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate, which 
were placed under the care of the Missionaries of 
Paris, to which have since been added the pre- 
fectures of Shikoku (1904) and of Niigata (1912) 
under the care of the Dominicans and the hlission- 
aries of Steyl. The number of Roman Catholics, 
which in 1870 amounted to 10,000 ivith 13 priests, 
reached 23,000 in 1880, 44,000 in 1891 nuth 82 
European and 16 native priests, 63,000 in 1910 
with 150 European and 33 native priests, and 
69,755 in 1913. 

Korea . — From 1636 to 1876 Chosen, ‘the Land 
of the Morning Calm,’ was known only under the 
name of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom of the Far East’ on 
account of the rigorous enforcement of her policy 
of isolation against all foreigners. Yet Eoman 
Catholic missionaries made their way and found 
their faithful children in Korea, whose very name 
became Icnown in Europe as the symbol of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. When, in 1692-94, Taiko 
Sama of Japan sent his soldiers to Korea, the 
Jesuit Gregorio de Cespedez accompanied the 
troops as chaplain to the numerous Roman 
Catholics in the army, and in his spare time 
instructed the Koreans also, baptizing, on his 
return to Japan in 1693, some 300 Korean prisoners 
of war. Nothing, however, is known of the fate 
of his converts in Korea, as in the beginning of the 
17th cent, all traces of Christianity had disappeared 
from the land. In 1783 Seng-hun-i, one of the 
Korean literati^ joined the annual embassy to 
Peking and interviewed there Alexander de Govea, 
the Franciscan bishop, who baptized him by the 
name of Peter. On his return he was joined by 
two friends, Pieki and H-sini, who became the 
pioneers of Christianity in Korea. From 1784 to 
1794 they received some 4000 neophytes into the 
Church, who were persecuted by the Bonzes from 
1785 to 1791. An attempt made by de Remedies 
in 1791 to penetrate into Korea failed. In 1794 
Father Jacob Tsiu {alias Padre Jayrae Vellozo), 
a Chinese priest, succeeded in entering, and for 
six years continued the apostolate, during which 
time he baptized 6000 converts and thus increased 
the flock from 4000 to 10,000 souls. In 1801 new 
edicts were published against the ‘ new religion ’ ; 
among the martyrs were Peter Seng-hun-i, Father 
Tsiu, and 300 of his flock. For thirty years the 
Christians in Korea remained without a pastor in 
spite of repeated requests both to Peking and to 
Rome, owing to persecutions in China. In 1827 
the mission field of Korea was entrusted to the 
Socidti des Missions Rtrangbres of Paris, and on 
9th Sept. 1831 Korea was made a vieariate with 
Bruguiere as its fir.st bishop. Fathers Cbastan and 
Maubant being his only assistants. The bishop 
died in the sight of Korea, while Fathers Maubant 
and Cbastan reaehed Seoul in 1836 and 1837 re- 
spectively. At the end of the year the newly- 
appointed bishop, Imbert, arrived and found the 
flock reduced from 10,000 to 6000, which was in- 
creased to 9000 two years later, when the bishop 
and the two priests were put to death (1839). In 
1845 Bishop Ferrcol, accompanied by Fathers 
Daveluy and Kim, the first native Korean priest, 
took over the field, but the latter died the death 
of a martjT in the_ following year. From 1846 to 
1866 the Church in Korea enjoyed comparative 
eace, during which numerous converts were made 
oth under Ferrdol and under his successor, Bishop 
Bemeux — from 11,000 to 25,000. This was the 
most flourishing period in the annals of the Church 
in Korea, which then possessed 2 bishops (Bemeux 
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and Daveluy) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecu- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops with 
7 priests were put to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the country. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen the mission, but failed. In 1869 Eidel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was expelled in 1877, and died in 1884. 
The treaties of Korea with Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Austria again opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishop Blanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Koman 
Catholies out of 25,000 in 1866, but the flock 
numbered 16,590 at his death in 1890. During the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the missions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom. In 1897 we find 32 European 
and_3 native priests -with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests ivith 59 
principal and 978 out-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

II. Africa. — There is hardly a more glorious 
chapter to be found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa, ^ter the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly corrupted remnants surviving in Kabylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianity, though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of hlercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th_ centuries to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Barbary States. When in the 15th 
cent, the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John I. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Ouro (1442), and doubled Cape 
Verde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Di^o Cam dis- 
covered the Congo ( 1484), Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope (1487), while Vasco da Gama 
came as far as Mozambique, Malindi, and Mom- 
basa (1497). Pope Alexander VI. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovered and still to be 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, ■ivith the 
one obligation to further the propagation of Christ- 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying into ellect the command of Christ ‘ to 
teach all nations.’ Bishoprics were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark Continent, viz. 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, Funchal in 
Madeira (1514), Silo Thiago do Cabo Verde (1532), 
Silo Thonid (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1505 to 1512 sent annually 
-some missionaries of diti’erent religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians), who, 
supported by the native King Mphonsus, made 
good progress. The bishop of St. Thomas (Gulf of 
Guinea), to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferred 
his see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
sisting of 28 canons. As the missionaries already 
engaged in the Congo did not suffice for the grow- 
ing demands, St. Ignatius, at the request of the 
king of Portugal, sent some Jesuits — among them 


Fathers Vaz, Ribera, Diaz, Several, Nognera, 
Gomez, etc. — who founded a college at San Salva- 
dor. From 1554 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the see 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was united with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Paul 
do Loanda. With the growth and expansion 
of PortuOTese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
with a sufficient number of missionaries, so that 
in 1587 we find only 12 priests for thousands 
of Christian villages. King Alvaro li. therefore 
applied to Rome for help in 1608 ; but it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capucliins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengtliened 
between 1648 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony ZucheUi, as well as ^ 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1659. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
the Kassai. Carmelites, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Sene^ambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
Ang^a, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (t 1612), Fernandez, Barros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuchins Bemardine Renard 
and Angelus of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery — in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(martyred 11th Aug. 1561), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez ; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1586) John 
dos Santos, John de Pietate, and Nicholas do 
Rosario; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacquart de Cbampmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise (1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continued 
their work among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nufiez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Melchior Camoiro, etc.). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the slave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, Uio 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portuguese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of_ Christian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work of evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable — or, rather, unwUling — to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such ns the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Roman Catholic attitude of 
Holland and England, and, finally, the French 
Revolution, brought every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvefc 
(Lea Missions catholiques au X/X^^‘ siicU), the 
total number of Roman Catholics of continental 
Africa at the beginning of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

With the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith in 1822 we perceive the first 
signs of a change for the better. The conquest of 
Algiers by France in 1830, which broke doivn the 
ramparts of Muliammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions among the Copts in Egypt 
and their kindred in Aby.“sinia by de Jacobis_ in 
1839 were the preludes to the Chri.stian awakening 
of the Dark Continent. The son of a Joudah Kabtn 
was destinetl to take up anew the I’oroan Catholic 
missions in Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libcnnann bcc.ame 
the founder of the Missionary Society of the Holy 
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Heart of Mary and the Holy Ghost, usually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose memhers 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Senegambia and Gahun 
(1844). Sierra Leone (1864), the Portuguese Congo 
(1873), French Guinea (1878), Cimhebasia (1879), 
Kuneno (1882), Loango (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, etc. "When Mgr. Marion de Bre- 
sillac returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1858, his feelings were dra'vvn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missiona:^ 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts kno^vn as the ‘ White Man’s Grave ’ 
— Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1906), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionaiy society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Africa, or the White Fathers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sahara and the Sudan, till the hold 
hand of its founder. Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 missionary districts — Kahylia, Gardaia, W. 
Sudan, Nyasa, Bangweolo, Upper Congo, Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjembe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
Kivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
priests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
1974 schools with 79,521 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par excellence, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Galln, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), the Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, S. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, Zambesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. Ottuien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, English, 
and German missionary societies of Scheut (Congo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (Ujmer Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimbebasia, 
Basnto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wanting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Sudan 
to the Cape, on the great rivers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the equatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and m the islands, the Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. Where the missionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
could only die_ they have died. According to the 
Katholische Missionen, Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
it is a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 28 prefectures apostolic, 1 pre- 
lature nullius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native members and some 600,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
under the heading of the African mission field 
strictly speaking, we Ihid the total number of 
Ilomnu Catholics amounting to 3,742,000 — insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inliabi- 
tants, which is said to amount to 165,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. iV. S. America.— in 1492, 

Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador, 
he found a brown-skinned people whose physical 


appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, ‘ Indies,’ or ‘ Indians.’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Ajctic shores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘ Indians ’ to these aborigines in 
both S. and N. America with the exception of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has been 
written about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders — Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English — committed against the Bed 
Men, the original inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. The Homan Catholic Church, from the very 
outset of the political conquest of S., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, and her missionaries — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieronsrmites such 
as Las Casas, Montesino, Nohrega, and Anchieta — 
have taken up their cause of liberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose of the Spanish 
conquerors in S. America in two lines : 

■ A1 rey inOnitas tierras 
T a Dios icflnitas almas/ 

t.e. ‘to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new world 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.’ Religion was her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in S. America is still 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and millions of devoted converts ; 
and, as long ns Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 
perous. The destrnction of the Indian missions, 
in which the Roman Catholic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Roman Catholic policy and legislation of Spain 
and Portugal ; the revival is to be ascribed to the 
eflbrts of Pius DC., Leo XIU., and Pius X., who 
worked in harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and republics through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Roman Cathohe missionary 
work among the Indians in S. and C. America 
would mean to write the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820. It may suffice to 
note the work of the Franciscans and the Jesuits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1500, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, Molina, 
Ribeira, the famous Zummaraga [1548], the first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of Coruna), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of Landa [1579]), Guatemala 
and Honduras (Peter of Betancour and Maldonado), 
Nicar.agua and Costa Rica. In S. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
2 aiela (John a S. Philiberto [1527], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indians, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Ryke), in Ecuador and Ucayali (Philip Lnyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and Francis Alvarez [1686]). At 
the request of the king of Spain, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1553) (Martin of Roblcda and Angelus 
of Espineira (1778]), to Bolivia (Andre.a Herrero 
[1838] and Antonio Comajuncosa [1814]), and into 
the Pampas of Argentine and to Tucuraan (Francis 
Solanns [1610]). In 1538 they landed in S. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenia, John de los Barrios [1547], 
Bernardino of Cardenas, and Louis Bolafios [1629])- 

Between 1565 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Mexico, and Peru, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviva (1581-1015), the second successor of St. 
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and Davelny) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecu- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops vrith 
7 priests were pat to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the country. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen tlie mission, but failed. In 1869 Eidel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was exjjelled in 1877, and died in 1884. 
The treaties^ of Korea ,Tith Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Austria a^in opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishop Blanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Koman 
Catholics out of 25,000 in 1866, but the flock 
numbered 16,590 at his death in 1890. During the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the missions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom. In 1897 we find 32 European 
and_3 native priests with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taikn, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests with 59 
principal and 978 out-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

II. Africa., — There is hardly a more glorious 
chapter to be found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa. After the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly corrupted remnants surviving in Kabylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianityj though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th_ centuries to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Barbary States. When in the 15th 
cent. the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John r. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Eio de Ouro (1442), and doubled Cape 
Verde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Di^o Cam dis- 
covered the Congo (1484), BartliolomewDiazdoubled 
the Capo of Good Hope (1487), while Vasco da Gama 
came as far as Mozambique, Malindi, and Mom- 
basa (1497). Pope Alexander vi. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovered and still to be 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, with the 
one obligation to farther the propagation of Christ- i 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying into effect the command of Christ ‘ to 
teach all nations.’ Bishoprics were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark Continent, viz. 
Las Palmas in the Canary Islands, Funchal in 
Madeira (1514), Silo Thiago do Cabo Verde (1532), 
Sao Thomd (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1505 to 1512 sent annually 
some missionaries of different religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians), who, 
supported by the native King Alphonsus, made 
good progress. The bishop of St. Thomas (Gulf of 
Guinea), to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferred 
his see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
sisting of 23 canons. As the missionaries already 
engaged in the Congo did not suffice for the grow- 
ing demands, St. Ignatius, at the request of the 
king of Portugal, sent some Jesuits — among them 


Fathers Vaz, Eibera, Diaz, Soveral, Noguena, 
Gomez, etc. — who founded a college at San Salva- 
dor, From 1554 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the sea 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was united with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Paul 
do Loanda. With the growth and expansion 
of Portuguese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
ydth a sufficient number of missionaries, so that 
in 1587 we find only 12 priests for thousands 
of Christian villages. Fling Alvaro U. therefore 
applied to Eome for help in 1603 ; but it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capuchins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengthened 
between 1643 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony Zuchelli, as well os by 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1659. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
I theKassai. Carmelites, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
Angola, and Upper and Lower Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (t 1612), Femanuez, Earros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuehins Bemardine Eenard 
and Angelns of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery — ^in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(marf^ed 11th Aug. 1561), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez ; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1586) John 
dos Santos, John do Pietato, and Nicholas da 
Eosario; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacquart do Champmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise (1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continued 
their work among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nnfiez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Flelchior Cameiro, etc.). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the slave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, the 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portuguese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of_ Christian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work of evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable — or, rather, unwilling — to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such as the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Eoman Catholic attitude of 
HoUand and England, and, finally, the French 
Eevolution, brought every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvet 
(Lea Missions catholiques au XIX^‘ siicle), the 
total number of Eoman Catholics of continental 
Africa at the beginning of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

AVith the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith in 1822 we perceivo the first 
signs of a change for the better. The conquest of 
.fiigiers by France in 1830, which broke down tlio 
ramparts of Muhammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions aniong_ the Copts in Egyp^ 
and their kindred in Abyssinia by do Jacobis^ m 
1839 were the preludes to the Christian awakening 
of the Dark Continent. The son of a Jewish If^bbi 
was destined to take np anew the Eoman Cathojio 
missions in -Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libcrmami became 
the founder of the Missionary iiociety of the Holy 
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Heart of Mary and the Holy Ghost, usually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose memhers 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Senegamhia and Gahun 
(1844). Sierra Leone (1864), the Portuguese Congo 
(1873), French Guinea (1878), Cimhehasia (1879), 
Kuneno (1882), Loaugo (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, etc. When Mgr. Marion de Bre- 
sillac returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1858, his feelings were drawn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missionary 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts known as the ‘ White Man’s Grave ’ 
— Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1908), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionary society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Africa, or the White Fathers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sahara and the Sudan, till the hold 
hand of its founder. Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 missionary districts — Kabylia, Gardaia, W. 
Sudan, Nyasa, Bang^veolo, Upper Congo, Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjemhe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
Kivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
priests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
1974 schools with 79,521 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par excellence, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Galla, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), the Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, S. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, Zambesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. OttUien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, Eimlish, 
and German missionary societies of Scheut (Congo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (Upper Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimhehasia, 
Basuto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wunting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Sudan 
to the Cape, on the great rivers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the equatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and in the islands, tlie Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. Where the missionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
could only die they have died. According to the 
Kaiholisclie 31issioncn, Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
it is a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 23 prefectures apostolic, 1 pre- 
lature nuHius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native memhers and some 600,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
unuer the heading of the African mission field 
strictly speaking, we find the total number of 
llomau Catholics amounting to 3,742,000 — insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inliahi- 
tants, wliich is said to amount to 165,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. N. AND S. Ai!ERICA.~'\Yhen, in 1492, 
Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador, 
he found a brown-skinned people whose physical 


appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, ‘ Indios,’ or ‘ Indians.’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Arctic shores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘Indians’ to these aborigines in 
both S. and N. America with the exception of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has been 
w'ritten about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders — Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English — committed against the Bed 
Men, the original inhabitants and owmers of the 
soil. The Roman Catholic Church, from the veiy 
outset of the political conquest of S., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, and her missionaries — ^Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieronymites such 
as Las Casas, Montesino, Nobrega, and Anchieta— 
have taken up their cause of liberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose ot the Spanish 
conquerors in S. America in two lines : 

' A1 rey infmitas tierrns 
Y a I)ios iniliiitas almas,’ 

t.e. ‘to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new’ w’orld 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.’ Religion was her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in S. America is still 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and mUlions of devoted converts ; 
and, as long as Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 
perous. The destruction of the Indian missions, 
in which the Roman Catholic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Roman Catholic policy and legislation of Spain 
and Portugal ; the revival is to be ascribed to the 
ellbrts of Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X., who 
worked in harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and republics through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Roman Catholic missionary 
work among the Indians in S. and C. America 
would mean to write the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820. It may suffice to 
note the work of the Franciscans and the Jesuits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1500, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, Molina, 
Ribeira, the famous Zummaraga [1548], tlie first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of Coruna), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of Landa [1579]), Guatemala 
and Honduras (Peter of Betancour and Maldonado), 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In S. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela (John a S. Philiberto [1527], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indians, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Ryke), in Ecuador and Ucaj’ali (Philip Luyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and Francis Alvarez [1686]). At 
the request of the king of Spain, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1553) (Martin of Robleda and Angehis 
of Espineira (1778]), to Bolivia (Andrea Herrero 
[1838] and Antonio Comajuncosa [1814]), and into 
the Pampas of Argentine and to Tucuman (Franci.s 
Solanus [1610]). In 1538 they landed in S. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenia, John de los Barrios [1547], 
Bemardine of Cardenas, and Louis Eolauos [1029]). 

Between 1565 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Jlexico, and Pern, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviva (1581-1015), the second successor of St. 
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Imatiris, to Chile and Paragnay, and later on to 
Maranhao. Names such as Nunez, Correa, Nob- 
rega, and Anchieta have become household words 
among the Indians in S. America, while the name 
of Azevedo, who, with 39 of his fellow-missionaries, 
suffered martyrdom in Brazil (1570), stands for 
loyalty to duty. At the time of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus the Jesuits were represented 
in Brazil by 445, in Maranhao by 146, in Paraguay 
by 564, in Memco and California by 672, and in 
New Grenada, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador by 192, 
242, 52G, and 209 members respectively. 

Equally famous among the defenders of the 
Indiana are the Dominicans Las Casas, Louis 
Bertrand, Antonio Montesino, Dominicus de 
Betanzos, Dominicus Ortiz, the Angustinian Pran- 
cis John de Medina, etc. With the suppression of 
the religions orders and the downfall of the Spanish 
supremacy in S. and C. America came also the 
destruction of the flourishing missions. The 
Christian Indians and Negroes were allowed to 
drift, nay, were often driven back into paganism, 
were slaughtered by their cruel white taskmasters, 
their plantations were destroyed or ruined, their 
schools and churches were reduced to ashes, and 
the missionary work which had been accomplished 
among them by the self-sacrificing heroes of Christ- 
ian charity during two hundred years with the 

reatest outlay of money and valuable lives was 
_ estroyed. The political upheaval and the masonic 
influence in the beginning of the 19th cent., with 
the subsequent scarcity of priests in the S. American 
Republics, scarcely allowed the missionaries to 
resume their work among the remaining Indians 
and Negroes. In recent years the Propaganda 
has once more appealed to willing workers among 
the various religious orders and missionary societies 
for help to establish missionary work among the 
Indians ; yet it remains a difficult task to obtain 
a precise record of their work, since most of them 
are at the same time engaged among the numer- 
ons European colonists in the S. American Re- 
publics. _ In the following we give only the names 
of the vicariates, prefectures, and missions in the 
various States, the dates of their erection, and the 
missionaries engaged. 

Colombia: V. Qoajira (Capuchins), 1905 : V. Casanaro(Augus- 
tinians), 1893; V. Llanos do S, Jlartin (Society of Mary), 
1903; P. Caquct.\ (Capuchins), 1904; P. (jhoco (Immaculate 
Heart ol Mary), 1908. 

Guiana : V. Demerara (Brit. Guiana) (Jesuits), 1837; V. Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) (Redemptorists), 1825 (1852); Cayenne 
(French Guiana) (Cong^c^tion ot the Holy Ghost), 1043 (7). 

Ecuador: V. Caniilos y Macas (Dominicans), 1893; V. Men- 
dez y Gualaquiza (Salealans), 1893; V. Napo (Jesuits), 
1893 ; V. Zamora (Franciscans), 1893. 

Peru : P. Amazonas (S. Leon) (Aupustinians), 1900 ; P. 
Ucayali (Franciscans), IDOO; P. Uriibamba (Dominicans), 
1900 ; JI. Putumayo (Franciscans), 1012. 

Brazil: Prcl. Santarem (Franciscans), 1003; M. Rio Branco 
(Benedictines), 1907; Prel. Arag;unya, 1911; P. Rio Negro, 
1910; P. SolimOes (Capuchins), 1910; P. Tefifi (Congregation 
ol the Holy Ghost), 1910. 

Argentine-Paraguay : V. Patagonia N. (Salesians), 1881 ; P. 
Patagonia S. (Salesians), 18M ; Gran Chaco and Pampas 
(Franciscans). 

Cbiie: V. Autoiagasta (secular priests), 1895; V. Tarapaca 
(secular priests), 1891 ; P. Araucania (Capuchins), 1901. 

Mexico : V. California, 1874. 

Central .\merica : V. British Honduras (Jesuits), 1888 (1893). 

Antilles: Y. Curasao, 1842: V. Jamaica (Jesuits), 1837. 

Kroso (op. ctf.) reckons the number of the uncivilized Indians 
in America at 1,500,000 or 1,750,000, i.e,, Brazil, 000,000; Para- 
guay, 100,000; Argentine, 30,000 ; Chile, 50,000; Peru, 350,000; 
Bolivia, 250,000; >k:uador, 200,000; Colombia, 150,000; Vene- 
zuela, 00,000. To these must be added some 200,000 or 250,000 
Coolies, Negroes, and Chinese. In these missions European 
colonists live side by side with the Indians, etc. According to 
Krose, some 401,000 are Roman Catholics, and, alloning some 
150,000 as being Eurci>eans, there remains a Homan Catholic 
Indian and Negro population of 250,000 eouls. In the whole 
mission field there were 470 priests, 230 brothers, 435 sisters, 
418 'tations, and 340 churches. In C. -America and the W. 
Indies there are still 500,000 or Ci'O.DCO pagans, among whom 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Redemptorists, ami Izriarisbs are at 
work, some 180 nilsslomries among S5<i,C00 native Roman 
Catholics. 


TAc United States of America are composed 
of former British, Spanish, and French colonies, 
and their population— 91,972,266 (Census of 1910) — 
consists of a small remnant of the original Ameri- 
can Indians (270,000, according to some, 330,000 
or 444,000, according to other AA’riters), of imported 
Negro slaves and their descendants (9,827,763), of 
yellow or Asiatic immiOTants (146,863), and of 
white or European settlers and their descend- 
ants, In the former Spanish (Florida, Texas, 
New Me.xico) and French (Louisiana) colonies the 
Roman Catholic missionaries have worked for the 
conversion and Christian civilization of the Indians 
from the beginning of the colonial epoch. Domini- 
cans entered Florida in 1560, and they were sup- 
ported in 1563 by the arrival of 12 Franciscans, 6 
secular priests, and 8 Jesuits, among whom we 
may mention Fathers Martinez, Segura, de Quiros, 
and de Solis. In Texas and New Alexico Spanish 
Franciscans — Marcos of Nizza, John of Padilla, 
and Louis of Escalon — had commenced in 1539, 
but made little progress. In Arizona Francis of 
Porras (1683) and in California Juniper Serra (1784) 
commenced missionary ivork among the Indians, 
and along the Mississippi we find Father Marquette. 
The conquest of N. America by the white immi- 
grants drove the Indians further and further, and 
‘spoliation, outrage, and murder’ were the orders 
for almost one hundred years. According to H. 
G. Ganss (‘The Indian Mission Problem, Past and 
Present,’ in The Catholic Mind, no. 13 [New York, 
1904]), there remain in the United States some 
270,000 Indians, of whom 100,000 are Roman 
Catholics, 40,000 Protestants (74,000?), 110,000 
‘follow the old ways,’ and 20,000 havo no Churcli 
affiliation. Accordingto Stxe\t{AtlasEierarchicus, 
1914), there are in the United States 440,931 
Indians, of whom 64,741 (67,255) are Roman Catho- 
lics. These are scattered in 33 dioceses, poMCSs 
306 churches, and ore attended by 163 priests 
(Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, etc.) and 391 
sisters ; 100 schools are attended by 7359 children. 
Famous among the Indian missionaries in the 19th 
cent, are Father de Smet and Bishop Marty. 

The Negro population in the United States (one- 
' ninth of tlie whole population), descendants of the 
slaves Avho for two hundred and fifty years had 
been imported into America, have for tlie lost 
fifty years been emancipated, but aro still treated 
as outcasts. Owing to hostile legislation, the 
Roman Catholic Church had for many decades a 
poor chance of alleviating the miserable conditions 
of the Negroes, since baptism was considered in- 
consistent irith the state of slavery. After the 
emancipation of the Negroes (1863) and the second 
Plenary CouncU of Baltimore (1866), Archbi.shop 
Spalding raised his voice for their conversion. The 
same course was pursued at the third council (1884) 
by Archbishop ((Jardinal) Gibbons, who e.stabli.shed 
a commission for Roman Catholic mi.s.sionnry work 
among the Negroes and the 'Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among the Colored People.’ It is 
difficult to obtain the exact number of Negroes 
professing the Eoman Catholic religion in_ tlio 
United States, since some live in coloured parislies 
while others are mingled with the white popula- 
tion, and of the latter a report is hardly ever made. 
The Catholic Encyclopmdia (xii. [1911] 629) gives 
the number as amounting to 200,000 or 225,000, 
while, according to the Atlas Eierarchiens, J-hcro 
are only 103,430 scattered in 33 djoccs'cs, inth lOO 
chnrchc.s, 102 prie.sts(Josephite.s,Mi.‘’.sionary Society 
of Lyon.s, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, and 
Mission of Steyl), and 173 schools with 14,181 
pupils. 

Tho ‘Catholic Board for Jlkiion Work amorz tb« Colored 
People,' In iu 5 eml-annu»I publication, D«r Co i rr'i . Idncni, 
ffivM the following statistics : chtirchti, 72 ; 
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!ng exclusively lor Negroes, 99 ; schools, 126 with 11,270 pupils ; 
charitable institutions, 27 with 2520 inmates ; Eomnn Catholics, 
260,000. Two religious orders ot priests devote themselves 
exclusively to coloured missions, namely the Josephite Fathers 
and the Fathers ol the African Uissions (Lyons). Besides these 
two there are eight other orders ol men in the field : the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Marists, Lazarists, Fathers ol the 
Holy Ghost, Fathers ol the Divine Word, and the Capuchins 
(see also Our Segro Missions, by the Fathers ol the Divine 
Word, Techny, 111., U.S.A., 1914). 

In Canada the descendants of the ahorigines are 
divided into four families : (1) the Huron Iroquois, 
(2) the Innuits or Eskimos, (3) the D6nds, (4) the 
Algonquins. In 1905 their total number amounted 
to 107,637, of whom 85,653 lived inside, the others 
outside the reservations. In the earliest days of 
the French colonial period Franciscans in 1616, 
Jesuits in 1625, and Sulpicians in 1657 devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the Algonquins 
and the Huron Iroquois — some 100,000 souls. 
Famous among these missionaries are d’Olheau, 
Le Caron, Viel, Sagard (Franciscans), Brdheuf, 
Lallemunt, Lejeune, Gamier, Chahanel, Daniel, 
Jogues, Jolliet, and Marquette (Jesuits). In 1659 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was established in 
Canada, and the Church entered from the 
missionary to the colonial period among the 
immigrants. 

Of the 107,637 Indians to-day 35,060 are Homan 
Catholics; the remainder, with the exception of 
10,906 who are still pagans, belong to various 
Protestant denominations, who are scattered in 33 
dioceses. The Roman Catholics are attended hy 
some 160 priests in over 110 stations, with KM 
schools, and 200 sisters. 

IV. Oceania. — The southern realm of islands 
which stud the Pacific Ocean has been named 
Oceania, and for convenience of reference has been 
divided into four districts, viz. 

Australia with Tasmania. 

Melanesia (New Guinea, New Pomerania, Bismarok Archi- 
pelago, Solomon Islands, Now Hebrides, Loyalty 
islands. New Zealand). 

Micronesia (Marianne, Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert 
Islands). 

Polynesia, comprising all the smaller islands between 
Hawaii in the north and Easter Island in the 
east. 

Discovered in the 16th and 17th centuries by 
Spanish and Portuguese admirals, such as Balboa, 
Magellan, Mendana, Quiros, and de Torres, who 
were followed by Dutch, French, English, and 
German explorers — Roggewein and Tasman, La P6- 
rouse and d’Urville, Cook and von Humbold — they 
remained more or less in obscurity till the berfn- 
ning of the 18th and even the 19th century. Tfiiat 
Roman Catholic missionaries sot their foot on the 
islands soon after their discovery, although only 
occasionally, is certain. Padre Pi^afetta accom- 
panied Magellan to the Ladrone Mands in 1521, 
another pnest landed on the Marquesas in 1695, 
two Spanish mis-sionories visited Tahiti in 1774, 
and Aubi do Quelen converted a few natives in 
the Hawaiian group in 1819. As Spanish and 
Portuguese supremacy declined, the discoveries 
were of little consequence to (Christianity, and, 
iwing to the political and religious revolution in 
Europe, the suppression of religious orders, and 
the scarcity of missionary vocations and pecuniary 
support, the Roman Catholic missions were to 
a large extent neglected in the Pacific. The 
Marianne and Caroline groMS were the only ones 
where progress was made. The former was visited 
by the Jesuit Diego do San Vittore, who landed 
with four other Jesuits on Guam in 1668, and these 
were followed by five more in 1070 ; but nearly all 
the Spanish missionaries were killed in 1670, 1672, 
and 1684. From 1700 to 1766 the Marianne 
missions were entrusted to German Jesuits, who 
in 1731 extended their work to the Carolines. 
After the suppression of the Jesuits the hlariannc 


Archipelago was handed over to Spanish Augus- 
tinians in 1786, and the latter were replaced by 
German Capuchins in 1907. 

Several attempts were made by the Jesuits on 
the Philippines to open a mission in the Caroline 
Islands in 1700, 1708, 1709, and 1721, but all of 
them failed, till Father Cantova succeeded in 1731. 
Owing to the serious loss of lives, however, the 
Jesuits abandoned the field, and it was only in 
1886 that twelve Spanish Capuchins were able to 
resume missionary work once more in the Caro- 
lines; they remained in charge till 1904. In 1911 
the German Marianne and the Carolines were 
united into one vicariate-apostolic with V’'alleser 
ns its first bishop, while the United States posses- 
sion of Guam was made an independent vicariate 
in charge of Spanish Capuchins. The vicariate of 
Guam numbered, in 1913, 12,000 Roman Catholics, 
and that of Marianne-Caroline had 5395 in 1914. 
With the exception of these two island groups, 
the beginning and development of Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific belong to the 
19th and 20th centuries. It was on 7th July 1827 
that Alexis Bachelot, accompanied by Abraham 
Armand, Patrick Short, and Robert Walsh of the 
Piepus Society, landed in Honolulu (Hawaii) to 
resume the apostolate in Oceania, the whole of 
which was placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Solages, then prefect-apostolic of Mauritius 
(1830). Three years later the vicariate of Oceania 
was established, and in quick succession the 
Roman Catholic missions were extended to the 
various island groups and entrusted to the two 
pioneer missionary societies in the Pacific, viz. the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart (Piopus) and the 
Society of Mary (Marists). From 1827 to 1846, 
under Cardinal Prefect Capellari of the Propa- 
ganda and under his pontificate as Gregory xvi., 
the Society of Piopus sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii (1827), the Gambier Islands (1834), the 
Marquesas (1838), and Tahiti (1841), while the 
Marists went to Wallis, Tonga, New Zealand 
(1837), New Caledonia (1843), Fiji (1844), and 
Samoa (1845). Gregory xvi. divided Oceania into 
two distinct vicanates: Eastern (1833-44) and 
Western Oceania (1836-48), from which Central 
Oceania was separated in 1842. These three 
vicariates form, so to speak, the roots of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Pacific. From 
the Eastern vicariate were separated those of 
Hawaii, Marquesas, and Tahiti (1844 and 1848), 
and from the Central those of New Caledonia 
(1847), Samoa (1851), and Fiji (1863 [1887]), while 
W. Oceania was divided into the vicariates of 
Melanesia (1844-89) and Micronesia (1844-97). 
From Melanesia were separated Now Guinea and 
New Pomerania (1889), and from Micronesia the 
Gilbert (1897) and the Carolines (1886). Some of the 
groups were again divided and Bubdi^’ided, such as 
New Guinea and New Pomerania, from which 
were separated the Solomon (1897-98) and the 
Marshall Islands (1905). The Marianne group 
depended upon the diocese of Cebu (Philippines) 
till it was made an independent vicariate. The 
divisions demanded new helpers in the ever-expand- 
ing field, and during the colonial period of Oceania 
(1&2-1903) three other missionary societies were 
asked to help : to the Capuchins were entrusted 
the Caroline (1886 and 1904) and the hlarianne 
Islands (1907), to the Piepus Society the Cook 
or Hervey Archipelago and Kaiser Wilhelmsland 
W. (1913), to the Society of the Divine Word 
(Steyl) Kaiser Wilhelmsiand E. (1896), to the 
Manats the New Hebrides (1837) and the Solomon 
Islands (1898), and, finally, to the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart (Dsoudun) New Pomerania 
(1882), New Guinea, Briti.sh and Dutch (1884 
and 1903), the Gilbert (1888) and the Ellice 
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Islands (1897), and, lastly, the Marshall Islands 
(1899). 

Where eighty years ago there were — ^with the 
exception of tne hlarianne group — scarcely any 
Koman Catholics, and no priest or bishop, we find 
to-day an established hierarchy, with 14 bishoprics, 
4 prefeotnres-apostolic, and 1 mission with 131,000 
native and 63,000 European members, 427 priests 
(8 native priests), 227 orothers, 418 sisters, 1000 
stations, 990 churches and chapels, and 700 schools 
with 30,000 pupils. The population of Oceania 
proper (without Australia and Tasmania) amounts 
to 2,650,000 or (unthout New Zealand, no longer a 
missionary country) 2,000,000, or, according to 
others, 1,340,000 souls. The Eomau Catholic 
population is, therefore, comparatively small, and 
the work, especially in New Guinea, the Solomon 
group, and other islands, is little advanced. But, 
bearing in mind the social, moral, religions, 
political, ethnological, and linguistic problems of 
the various groups aud their natives, the unhealthy 
climate, in many cases absolutely unsuitable for 
Europeans, the variety of dialects even among the 
inhabitants of the same islands, and, lastly, the 


the Gilbert and Castanid of the Cook Islands, and, 
lastly, Brother Eugene Eyraud, the lay apostle of 
Easter Island. 

As space does not allow of a detailed history of 
the interesting work of Eoman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise in the Pacific, we give on p. 726 
a table of statistics which -will tell the story of 
the heroic work which the missionaries have 
achieved within the years 1830-1913 under very 
trying circumstances of persecution, hunger, 
poverty, and death. 

In the following table of statistics we give the 
summary of missionary work during the 19th cent, 
and the results of previous centuries since the 
Eeformation. These statistics we borrow from 
Krose (op. cit. p. 123). 

LrreiUTDRE H. Hahn, Geseh. der halhol. Missiontn ceit 

Jesus Christus bis auf die neueste Zeit, 6 vola., Cologne, 1857- 
65 ; F. Schwager, Die kathot. Seidenmission der Gegenwart, 
Steyl, 1007-09 ; L. E. Lonvet, Les Missions eatboCigues an 
aixme siiele-, Paris, 1893 ; J. B. Piolet, Les Missions catnoliques 
fran(aises an xixme siicle, on La France an dehors, 6 vote., 
do. 1901-02; P. Ml. Baumgarten, Das TTirten der kathoL 
Kirche auf dem Erdenrund, 3 vote., Munich, 1901-03; A. 
Huonder, Die Mission auf der Kanzel und irn Verein, 3 vols., 
Freiburg, 1012-14 ; R. Streit, Missiotispredigten, do. 1913-14 ; 
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21,088,000 

26,000 
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30,300,903 
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hostile attitude of some of the European Powers 
that have divided the islands among themselves 
towards every Christian enterprise, and the fierce 
opposition displayed against the Eoman Catholic 
missionaries from 1830 to 1880, the Eoman Catholic 
Church has made slow but sure progress. She has 
become a Christianizing and civilizing factor in 
the Pacific, and as such she is now nclmowledged 
by the various European governments and tlieir 
representatives, by explorers and tourists, and by 
missionaries of every denomination, whatever their 
attitude towards the tenets of the Eoman Catholic 
Church may be. 

Famous among the Eoman Catholic missionaries 
in the Pacific are the two pioneer missionaries 
(later bishops), Bataillon (1843-77) of C. Oceania, 
the founder of the missions in New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Samoa, and Eotnma, and his fellow-worker, 
Poinpallier of W. Oceania, Bishop Epalle, who 
was murdered in 1845, Bishop Eouchouze of E. 
Oceania, etc. Nor must we forget Father Chanel, 
the proto-martyr of the Pacific and the apostle of 
Ihituna (1841), Father Damian Deveuster, the 
leper apostle of Molokai, or Fathers Bontemps of 


H. Fischer, Jesu letzter Wilte, Steyl, 1900, Enp. tr.. Our Lord's 
Last Will and Testament, I/)ndon, 1010 ; P. Manna, Operarii 
aulem pauci, Milan, 1903, Eng. tr., J. Glinchey, The Workers 
are Fexr, Boston, 1911; IC Streit, Atlas Uierarehicus, I'adcr- 
born, 1013 ; H. A Krose, Kathol. Missionssiatistik, Freiburp, 

. .. vo;3_ (Jo. 1907-13; J.Schmidlin, 

. .• i i den deutseh. Sehutzgebieten, lldnstor, 

, , " donsvnssenseha/t, vote. L-iv., do. 1911- 

14 ; F, Schwager, Die brennendste Missionsfrage der Gegen- 
Kart: Die Lags der kathol. Missionen in Asien, Steyl, 
1914 ; A. Huonder, Der einheimisehe Elerus «n den Ueiden- 
Idndem, Freiburg, 1909; M. Spitz, ‘The Native Clergy in 
Heathen Lands,’ in Illustrated Catholic Missions, 1009- 
10; A. Launay, Mist, glntrale de la sociiti des missions 
ftrangSres, 3 vols., Paris, 1894 ; A. Bron, Les J/suites mission- 
naires auxizme silele, Liassels, 1003; M. Spitz, ‘ Franciscans 
and Foreign Missions,’ in Jllu.str. Cath. Miss., 1011; Les 
Missions catholiques, 47 vote., Lvons, 1663-1915; Die kathol. 



M. Spitz. 


MISSIONS (Christian, Protestant). — I. lETRO- 
DXJCTIOF. — Thomissions of tlie Eefonned Churches 
of Christendom seem at first sight to he discon- 
tinuous from tliose of the medioeval Church and 
from the post-Beformation missions of the Eoman 
Church. While the Eoman Church carried on 
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extensive missions from the 16th to the ISth cent., 
the Keforraed Churches during the same period 
were doing practically nothing. Indeed, their 
divines, when they touched the subject of the 
Christian obligation to evangelize the world, w’ere 
mainly occupied in elaborating arguments to show 
that the command of Christ to do this had lapsed 
in their day. The causes of this inaction are com- 
plex. 

After the great crisis of the Eeformation the 
Protestant countries of Europe had not only to 
adapt their religious life to new conditions, but 
also to maintain their political existence against 
powerful hostile combinations. Meanwhile it was 
to Spain and Portugal, the great representatives of 
the old creed, that the discovery of America and 
of the Cape route to India had fallen. To them, 
accordingly, the pope had committed authority 
over the newly-fmmd regions of America and 
Africa as well os the E. Indies, and this dominion 
they were able, to a considerable extent, to make 
effective. The revival of the Roman Church which 
followed the Reformation naturally threw much 
of its best force into these national undertakings, 
sanctioned by ‘holy Church.’ With the armies 
and administrators of Spain and Portugal went 
the priests and friars, whose task it was to 
bring these new territories into the Roman 
obedience. 

With the 17th cent, began the colonial expan- 
sion of England, which resulted in the Christian- 
ization of N. America, not by the labour of 
missionaries, but by the migration of Christian 
peoples. A little later the Netherlands, freed from 
the rule of Spain, began to take over the dominions 
of Portugal in the East, and eventually founded a 
great empire in the Malay Archipelago ; they also 
colonized the extremity of S. Africa and thereby 
founded a white nation in yet another temperate 
clime. To the Dutch also largely belongs the 
credit of opening commercial relations with China 
and Japan. Meanwhile, in the course of the 18th 
cent., the great Indian empire of Britain came into 
existence, and, folloiving on this, relations -with 
the Further East developed during the 19 th century. 
The same period saw the penetration of Africa from 
south, east, and west, and its partition between 
Western Powers, among whom Britain and, 
latterly, Germany represented the Reformed faiths. 
It was through these politieal developments that 
the missionary sphere of the Protestant nations 
was opened up, so that, when their religious life 
was effectually revived towards the close of the 
18th cent., the missionary call of an open world 
for which they were specially responsible came to 
Reformed Christendom with irresistible force. 

Wlien we have indicated the main features of the 
expansion of Protestant nations, wo have indicated 
also the main lines of their missionaiy develop- 
ment as compared with that of the primitive and 
the medireval Church. At first Christianity was 
conscious in principle of its universal destiny, but 
was practically confined by a'liniited world-outlook 
and the lack of communication between East and 
Wesk In the Middle Ages the Church on the 
one side was straitened by Islam, and on the other 
was grappling with the unfinished task of absorb- 
ing and training the barbarian nations of Europe. 
In both these periods the evangelist and the evan- 
gelized were, on the whole, of similar races and 
of cultures not radically different. In the modem 
period the world-outlook has become complete and 
practical, while, with the facility of intercourse, 
the immensely greater progress in arts and .sciences 
since the 15th cent, by the Clu^tianized nations 
has made the intellectual and social difference 
between the Christian and the non-Christian far 
greater than at any earlier time. Tliis is at 


once the advantage and the impediment of modem 
missions as compared with ancient. 

Modem missions generally are continuous with 
the primitive expansion of Christianity, and in tha 
case of Protestant missions in particular we must 
go back to the primitive records of the faith and 
to its early history in order to estimate their work. 
But in so doing we are at once stmok by certain 
outstanding contrasts connected ivith the historical 
situation. Since in primitive times tha mission- 
ary and his hearers belonged broadly to the same 
level of culture and to the same sphere of thought 
and language, and were members of the same or 
similar communities, the whole range of problems 
connoted by the terms ‘ home base ’ and ‘ foreign 
field’ was for them non-existent, and the economic 
problem of modem missions was present only in 
germ, or even in an inverted form, financial help 
being sent by the daughter Churches to the mother. 
Not unconnected with this feature of early condi- 
tions is another fact. The propagation of the faith 
was the work of the Church in each place, whether 
through its officers or through its ordinary members, 
for the Church itself was the evangehzing body. 
Hence in the early records of expansion the pro- 
fessional missionary, as distinguished from the 
ordinary minister or layman, is conspicuous by his 
absence. There were great leaders in the work of 
evangelization among the bishops and others, but 
for associations distinct from the Church, set apart 
for evangelism, there was no place. Finally, the 
political relation of the missionary to his hearers 
was either simply that of a fellow-subject of the 
same great empire or that of a stranger from a 
land of no very different conditions. 

Following on the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman State, the irruption of the 
barbarians, and the rise of monasticism, these con- 
ditions were modified. The missionary trained and 
set apart for the work appears on the scene, more 
often as a member of an order than as an isolated 
evangelist. The conversion and control of virile 
and turbulent barbarians seemed to demand a 


sterner discipline than the Church alone could 
exercise ; repeatedly the arm of the State was 
vigorously used, and orders came into existence 
that were half-monk, half-warrior, such as the 
ICnights of St. John and the Order of Teutonic 
Knights. The Christianization of the West was 
largely accomplished through monastic and military 
agencies, though the individual missionary was 
not absent. In Asia the wide-spread missionary 
work of the Nestorians had little of the political 
element, but it went down before the great onrush 
of Asiatic migrations — either under the military 
impact of Islfim or under the unified forces of 
Buddhism. On both sides of the world the faith 
spread or receded amid the reciprocal contact and 
strife of nations whose land-frontiers were con- 
tiguous. The more stringent organization of mis- 
sionary work and the training of the worker had 
made progress, but tha political factor had de- 
teriorated its texture. 

The doctrine of the Reformation insisted on tha 
liberty of the individual conscience and the freedom 
of individual access to God, together with the 
absolute sovereignty of His grace in the work of 
salvation. The result of this in principle, although 
slowly realized in practice, was the elimination of 
the political factor from the spiritual activity of 
the Church, more especially in missionary work. 
The missions of the counter-Reformation were 
still closely linked with political conquest and a<i- 
ininiatration, but so also were the earlier Dutch 
Protestant missions in the East. Botli were in 
reality survivals of the medireval mcthml. riie 
modem missionary method, both in the 'M'** 

in the Reformed communions, is substantially tha- 
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of free associations, "working on a basis of voluntary 
co-operation. The missionary orders of tbe Homan 
Church have indeed retained continuously their 
historical organization, adding new orders, as 
needed, on a similar basis ; hut the missionary 
societies of Protestant Christendom are, in eflfect, 
an expression of the same principle, only that in 
them the exercise of individual freedom has heen 
combined "with obedience to superimposed organiza- 
tion and discipline for a common purpose. It would 
not be correct to say that Protestant missions are 
differentiated from Roman by a lack of direct sub- 
ordination to Church authority, for many of them 
are directly administered by the governing bodies 
of their Churches. There is, however, this obvious 
difference, that the missions of the Roman Church 
are all co-ordinated and guided by a single central 
authority which is conspicuously lacking in Prot- 
estant Christendom. On the other hand, the 
Protestant organizations are now systematically 
endeavouring to gain the benefits of unity, to- 
gether with those of freedom, by voluntary co- 
operation and co-ordination in missionary work, 
not only as between Churches hut also as oetween 
nations. 

II. Bistort. — i. Formation and development 
of societies. — Up to the 18th cent, the missionary 
societies in Britain and on the Continent were 
closely connected. The Dutch East India Company, 
founded in 1602, was enjoined by its charter to care 
for the conversion of the heathen in the newly -won 
possessions of the Republic, and it appointed 
preachers for the purpose ; hut the work was 
carried on mechanically under government pressure. 
After a century the number of registered Christians 
in Ceylon was 350,000, in Java 100,000, and in 
Amboyna 40,000, but few were left of these myriads 
in Ceylon after English rule came in, and only a 
small minority in Java under Dutch rule. In New 
England the Pilgrim Fathers at first had to defend 
life and property against the Indian tribes who 
surrounded them, but in 1646 John Eliot, pastor 
of Roxbury, gave himself to work among the 
aborigines, learning their language, carefully teach- 
ing them, and gathering them into organized 
churches — the first real Protestant missionary 
enterprise. In 1649 the Corporation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England was formed, 
and it is still extant, but its activities bave con- 
sisted chiefly in the collection of funds. In 1698 the 
efforts of Tnomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, 'War- 
"wickshire, resulted in the formation of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. During 
the 18th cent, this aided the Danish-Hnile Mission 
and other missions in India, but its principal work 
since 1813 has been the publication and circulation of 
Christian literature, both at home and abroad. In 
1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was founded to provide clergy for the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain and also to take 
steps for ‘ the conversion of the natives ’ ; but little 
was done for the latter object till after 1817. These 
three societies are connected "with the Church of 
England. 

The revival of spiritual religion in Germany 
kno"wn as Pietism (q.v.) resulted in two missionary 
movements during the 18th century. Frederic 
William iv.,king of Denmark, feelingresponsibility 
for his colonial dominions, found the men whom 
he needed in B.artholom®ns Ziegenbalgand Heinrich 
Pliitschau, followers of the CTcat Pietist leader, 
Hermann August Francke. They were sent out 
in 1705 to the Danish settlement of Tranquebar in 
S. India, and there founded a work which was 
developed Iw many successors of note, especially 
Christian Iriedricu Schwartz (1749-98). Their 
work was partly maintained by the S.P.C.IC. 
The other far-reaching missionary movement of 


German origin was the Moravian. Members of the 
Unitas Fratrum of Moravia, driven from their 
homes for their faith, were settled by the Pietist 
Nikolaus Ludvrig, Count von Zinzendorf, on his 
estate at Hermhut in Saxony in 1722. Very soon 
their zeal led them to send missionaries to the 
Negroes of the W. Indies and to the Greenlanders 
who had been evangelized by the Norwegian, Hans 
Egede, but were left after his return imcared for. 
This was the beginning of a world-wide work, 
carried on by a community never numbering more 
than 40,000 souls in Europe, but nith 100,000 con- 
verts abroad, and a roll or more than 2000 mission- 
aries, sent out since its foundation. See, further, 
art. MoRAiriANS. 

The Presbyterian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knoivledge, founded in Scotland in 1709, 
deserves mention, because among a few missionaries 
whom it sent to the Indians of N. America was 
Da"vid Brainerd, the evangelist of the Dela"waro 
Indians. He died after only three years’ work, 
but his biography powerfully influenced William 
Marsden of New Zealand, William Carey and 
Henry Martyn of Bengal, and many others. 

By the middle of the 18th cent, these early 
movements of Protestant missions had greatly 
slackened o-wing to the religions deadness whicn 
had overtaken the various Churches. But the 
antidote to this was already working in the evan- 
gelical revival connected on the Continent with 
the names of Francke and Zinzendorf, and in 
England with those of John Wesley (1703-91) 
and George Whitefield (1714-70). The inevitable 
result in the revival of zeal for tbe evangelization 
of the outside world became manifest towards the 
end of the century. The two great leaders and 
their immediate followers were ministers of the 
Church of England, but, owing to the deadness of 
her leaders and people, the movement, while power- 
fully influencing tbe Church, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the strongest of the Protestant bodies, the 
Methodists of England and America. But it was 
to another dissenting body that the missiona^’ call 
first came effectively. The great pioneer William 
Carey and his fellows founded the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in 1792. In 1795 followed the second 
society, at first called simply the Missionary 
Society. It was foimded by Church of England, 
Independent, and Presbyterian ministers. In 1796 
two Scottish associations were established, known 
as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies. In 1799 
Evangelical members of the Church of England 
decided to establish the Church Missionary Society, 
and the undenominational society already men- 
tioned became known as the London Missionary 
Society. Though others are not excluded, it has 
since then practically remained the organ of the 
English Congregationalists. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was set on foot in 1804 by 
the joint action of churchmen and dissenters. The 
Wesleyan Methodists had already been carrying 
on missionary work in East and West since 1786 
under the personal guidance of Thomas Coke, but 
after his death in 1814 they established their oivn 
society. The societies named, together with the 
revived operations of the S.P.G., represent the 
formative beginnings of Protestant missionary 
work in Great Britain. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, formed 
mainly by Congregationalists in 1810, and the 
Amencan Baptist Missiona^ Union (1814) were 
the earliest societies in America. Before sketching 
the development of these and indicating the minor 
societies, it is desirable to mention two outside 
movements which greatly influenced the history of 
missions in Africa and the East. 

It is reckoned that the African slave-trade 
during the hundred years preceding 1786 conveyed 
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no fewer than 2,000,000 Negroes into British 
colonies, chiefly the Indies and British N. 
America ; but even in England Negroes were sold 
and bought till the judgment pronounced by Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772: ‘As soon as any 
slave sets his foot on English ground, he becomes 
free.’ This formed the starting-point for the 
campaign against the slave-trade in the entire 
British possessions, carried on within and without 
Parliament by William Wilberforce from 178!) till 
its victorious climax amid the throes of the Penin- 
sular War in 1807. The abolition of the slave- 
trade did not as yet do away with slavery in 
British possessions outside the United Kingdom, 
nor with the slave-trade carried on by foreign 
nations. But it gave a powerful impulse to 
missionary work among Negroes, and arrange- 
ments were made at Sierra Leone for the reception 
of liberated slaves, of whom many thousands were 
settled there under the care of G.M.S. missionaries, 
the same thing being done later on the E. AJrican 
coast near hlombasa. Meanwhile, the agitation 
against slavery in the British dominions was 
continued by Wilberforce and his successors tiU 
it was croumed with success in the Emancipation 
Act of 1833, which liberated 1,000,000 slaves m the 
W. Indies at a cost to the State of £20,000,000 paid 
to the owners as compensation. Slavery in the 
United States, and the trade that fed it, continued 
till Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. Since then 
what remained of slavery under Christian rule has 
been abolished, and slavery in Muslim and pagan 
lands has been greatly limited. As a result of 
the shifting of populations, there are now some 
12,000,000 Christianized Negroes in the United 
States and W. Indies, apart from those who have 
been brought in through missionary eflbrt in Africa. 

In the East the greatest of all colonial empires 
was buUt up by English merchant adventurers. 
The East India Company dates its charter from 
the year 1600, but for 150 years little was done for 
the spiritual benefit of its European servants, and 
nothing for the evangelization of the natives of the 
land. After the battle of Plassey in 1757 things 
improved somewhat among Europeans, but, when 
Parliament, on the motion of Wilberforce, in 1793 
was ready to afford facilities for missionary work 
in India, the opposition of the E.I.C. threw out the 
clauses, and for the next twenty years Christian 
missionaries were rigorously excluded from its 
territories. At length in 1813, when the E.I.C. 
charter was once more revised, not only was the 
entry of missionaries conceded, but an ecclesiastical 
establishment was provided for Europeans, the 
representatives of which have done not a little to 
forward the cause of missions. 

i. Britain. — The later development of British 
societies, especially Anglican, -was strongly in- 
fluenced by several religious movements. The 
Irish Eevival of 1859 affected England in 1860 and 
gave an impetus to the formation of undenomina- 
tional societies, such as the China Inland Mission. 
In 1875 Dwight L. Moody’s first revival in London 
and the first Keswick Convention marked the 
beginning of a movement which resulted in an 
immense growth of missionary zeal, both in offer- 
ings and in service on the part of university men, 
especially in connexion udth the C.M.S. The 
Tract.ari.an Movement had influenced one side of 
the Church of England for a generation before it 
began to appear extensively on the mission-field 
during the jfast quarter of the century. 

(fi) Anglican. — The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in 1817 was supporting a few clergy 
and schoolmasters in the N. American colonies and 
elsewhere. From that time it began its missions 
to non-Christians (1823) by sending men to Bengal 
and to S. India, where Robert Caldwell was dis- 


tinguished as linguist and bishop. It has carried 
on all its missions under the direct superintendenca 
of the diocesan bishops in the mission-field, and it 
him included in its activities the provision of 
ministration to white men in the colonies and on 
the continent of Europe. Its work among non- 
Christians has steadily increased and now aiisorbs 
£165,000 out of an income of £250,000. In 
India it has occupied Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Assam, and Burma. In 1821 it 
advanced to S. Africa, in 1848 to Borneo, in 1802 to 
the Pacific, in 1863 to N. China, in 1873 to Japan, 
in 1889 to Korea, in 1892 to Manchuria, and in 
1903 to Siam. By constitution the S.P.G. is as 
broad as the Church of England, but as a matter 
of fact it has represented mainly the High Church 
side. It has developed in varying degrees the 
community type of missions. The Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta (1881) is noiv independent ; the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and the Caivnpore Christ 
Church Brotherhood are still connected with tlio 
S.P.G. Its most flourishing missions are those to 
the Tamils of Tinnevelly and to the Kols of ChotA 
Nagpur, both in India. 

The principal other societies of this type are : 

(1) the Melanesian Mission, founded in 1816 by 
George A. Sehvyn, afterwards bishop of Lichfiold, 
and carried on by the martyr John C. Patteson ; 

(2) the Universities 3Iission to Central Africa, a 
response made in 1859 to the call of Darid Living- 
stone, who appealed to the youth of Oxford and 
Cambridge to carry on his work. Bishop Edward 
Steere was its most distinguished scholar and 
statesman. 

The earliest missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, like those of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 
were Germans, and the Basel Missionary Institu- 
tion, established in 1815, supplied no fewer than 83 
C.M.S. missionaries, including the Arabic scholar 
and writer, K. G. Pfander, and the E. African 
explorers, J. Rebmann and L. Krapf. Its first 
mission ivas in W. Africa (1804). India was 
entered in 1813, when 'Abd-al-Masih, the disciple 
of Henry Martyn, opened work at Agra. In 1814 
Madras and New Zealand were occupied ; Travan- 
core in 1816 ; Ceylon in 1818 ; N, W. Canada in 
1822 ; in 1820 C. T. E. Rhenius began work in Tinnc- 
velly. In 1837 L. ICrapf first went to E. Africa, 
and in 1841 H. W. Fox and L. L. Noble began the 
Telugu Mission in S. India. In 1847 China was 
entered by W. A. Russell and R. H. Cobbold. In 
1850 the Sindh Mission was begun, and in 1852 the 
Panjiib Mission was started at Amritsar. The 
N.W. Frontier was first touched at Pcshilwar in 
1854, British Columbia in 1856, and Kashmir in 
1864. Uganda was opened up in 1876, Persia and 
Japan in 1869, Egypt (the revival of a previous 
mission) in 1882. 

The (i.M.S. r^resents the Evangelical school of 
the Church of England, in touch with the more 
pronounced Anglicanism on thc_ one side and with 
nonconformist and interdenominational effort on 
the other. Its missionaries, after the first .supply 
of German recruits, were draum largely from its 
college at Islington, but of late years they have 
been furnished in increasing numbers Iw the uni- 
versities. It is the largest of the Protestant 
missionary societies, ivith a missionary roll of 13-10, 
an annual income of £400,000, and 450,000 adherents 
in the mission-field. . . 

The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society, founded in 1880, worlcs side by side with 
the C.M.S. in India and China. In 191^14 it had 
224 women missionaries, 27,239 pupils in zenanas 
and schools, and an income of £60,(X)0. The houtn 
Amencan Missionary Society (1851) carncs on the 
Patagonian work begun by Allen Gardiner, and 
also works in Paraguay anti S. Chile. 
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Most of these societies have associations in 
Ireland and Scotland, hut the contrihutions and 
missionaries from those countries are not separ- 
ately given. 

(6) English Free Churches. — Only the chief 
societies can he dealt vrith here. The earliest is the 
London Missionary Society (1795). The discoveries 
of Captain John Cook moved the founders to send 
their first mission to the South Sea Islands, -where 
John Williams, after years of -work, -was martyred 
on the island of Erromanga (1839). In 1798 S. 
Africa -was occupied, and the labours of Robert 
Moffat, followed by those of his yet more distin- 
guished son-in-law, David Li-vingstone, became 
classical. The most remarkable of L.M.S. missions 
was that in Madagascar, founded in 1820, and 
resumed, after long expulsion of the missionaries, 
■with extraordinary fruitfulness. In N. and S. 
India L.M.S. work has been going on since 1804, 
extending to Bengal, the United Pro-vdnces, Madras, 
and Travancore. Robert Morrison of this society 
■was the first missionary to enter China (1807), and 
missions are now planted in S., C., and N. China. 
C. Africa was taken up as a memorial to Living- 
stone in 1877. In 1913-14 this mission had 294 
missionaries, an income of £214,000, and 316,000 
adherents. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, founded in 1792 
on the impulse of William Carey, cobbler, preacher, 
missionary, and linguist, sent him out as its first 
messenger. Moved by the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas, hLs first desire was to 
go there, hut his destination was changed to India, 
and, bein^ debarred by the E.I.C.’s regulations 
from settling in British territory, he started the 
first mission in Bengal at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This became the centre of a unique 
literary and linguistic work, carried on by Carey 
wth the help of his colleagues, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward. From Bengal the English 
Baptists extended their work eastwards to Assam, 
north-westwards to Agra, Delhi, and Simla, and 
southwards to Orissa; also to Ceylon, where a 
considerable work is done, to three provinces of 
China, and in Africa to the Lower and Upper 
Congo; they also did work in Kamerun, which 
was eventually made over to German missionaries 
when their government occupied the country. In 
1913-14 they had 463 missionaries, an income of 
£99,000, ancf 25,170 Church members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists had already begun 
work in the British W. Indies under Thomas Coke 
in 1786, and in W. Africa from 1811. After 
his death the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society was founded as a separate organization, 
and the work advanced in 1814 to Ceylon, in 1815 
to S. Africa, in 1817 to India, in 1822 to Australasia, 
and in 1851 to China. In the last remon, and in 
S. Africa and the W. Indies, many of the churches 
are no longer under the management of the society. 
Like the Baptists in the north of India, the 
Wesleyans in the soutli have done much for the 
cause of vernacular literature. In 1913-14 their 
missionaries numbered 392, their income was 
£130,000, and their adherents 307,000. 

Of societies connected with the minor sects of 
Methodism it must suffice to mention the Methodist 
New Connexion (1824), working in China; the 
United Methodists (1837), in China, E. and W. 
Africa, and Jamaica; and the Primitive Methodists 
(1869), in Africa. The Methodist missions gener- 
ally are an integral part of the Church organiza- 
tions. The Welsh Calvinistio Methodists (1840) 
are, properly speaking, Presbyterian. They have 
an exceptionally successful work among the'Khasis 
of the Assam lulls. 

For convenience we may add here the Friends' 
Foreign Mission Association (1865), working in 


Madagascar, India, Ceylon, China, and Syria. 
Like the Moravians, though very much later in 
time, the Friends prosecute their missionary opera- 
tions to an extent that is in striking contrast to 
the smallness of their community, reckoned, as it 
is, at some 30,000 members. 

(c) Presbyterian. — The Presbyterian societies, 
like the Methodist, are part and parcel of the 
Church organization. 

Scottish Churches. — The Glasgoio and Scottish 
Missionary Societies, founded in 1706, carried on 
their work in the face of considerable indifference 
and even opposition. In 1824, at the instance of 
John Inglis, the General Assembly undertook a 
mission to India, and the sending out in 1829 of 
Alexander Duff, followed by Murray Mitchell and 
John Wilson, marked an epoch in the liistory of 
educational missions in India, which these men 
opened m with marvellous ability and zeal. The 
workatLovednlein Kaffraria (1841) became famous 
among industrial missions. At the Disruption in 
1843 -the missionaries in India and Kaffraria cast 
in their lot -with the Free Church, and this new 
body soon greatly increased its operations, adding 
Natal, Nyasaland, the New Hebrides, Syria, and 
S. Arabia. Since the union of the Free Church 
■with the United Presbyterians the United Free 
Church field has included operations in W. Africa, 
the W. Indies, China, and Japan. The work of 
the Established Church was also revived and ex- 
tended in India, C. Africa, and China. 

The English Presbyterian Church (1847) is work- 
ing in Cmna, Formosa, the Straits Settlements, 
and India; the Irish Presbyterian Church (1840) 
in Manchuria and India. 

AH these societies have their organizations for 
women’s missionary work, in some cases distinct 
from the main body, but mostly as a department 
of it. Generally speaking, the women’s societies 
or auxiliaries are later developments, for it was 
hardly practicable to send out unmarried women 
as missionaries till after the middle of the last 
century; before this, work among women was 
carried on by the -wives of missionaries, to whom 
some of the most important organizations owe 
their foundation and development. In the figures 
given the women’s work is mcluded in that of the 
main society. 

(tf) Undenominational. — Among undenomina- 
tional societies we notice the two most prominent. 
The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society was founded in 1852 for the educational 
purposes indicated in its name. In 1880 the 
majority of the Church of England members 
seceded, and started the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. Under the new name of the 
Zenana, Bible, and Medical Mission the original 
body has continued to co-operate -with Church of 
England and Presbjrtcrian missions in India, and 
has developed medical work. The China Inland 
Mission was founded in 1865 by J. Hudson Taylor, 
who had already worked in China as an evangelist 
from 1853. Vocation and spiritual preparation arc 
insisted on, but not high educational attainments ; 
careful training, however, is given in language- 
schools on the field. No direct appeals for funds 
are made at the home base, and no fixed salary is 
miaranteed to the missionary. The plan of advance 
has been -to * occupy ’ province after province by 
stationing missionaries in the inland provincial 
capitals, instead of remaining in or near the treaty 
ports on the coast. The sending out of seven 
Cambridge atbletes in 1885 created great en- 
thusiasm. The work of the C.I.M. has spread 
rapidly and given an impetus to advance by other 
societies into Inland China. In the Boxer Re- 
bellion of 1900 the martyr roll of missionaries of 
I this society far exceeded that of any other. The 
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Snlvaiion Army has been doing missionary work, 

E rincipally in India, since 1883; its operations 
ave been mostly of a social kind, such as indus- 
trial undertakings and reclamation of certain 
criminal tribes. The North Af rica General Mission 
works mainly in Algeria and Morocco ; the Egypt 
General Mission as indicated by its name; the 
Begions Beyond and the Sudan United Missions in 
W. and C. ilirica. 

(e) Missionary publishing societies. — In all Prot- 
estant missionary work the rule has been to give 
converts and others access to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as soon os possible. Occasionally this may 
have resulted in premature productions which have 
afterwards been the cause of misunderstanding or 
hindrance, but, taken as a whole, the translation 
of the Scriptures into the languages of the non- 
Christian world has been one of the most signal 
and fruitful achievements of modem missions. 
The Bible, as a whole or in part, is now printed 
in about 500 languages and dialects. The great 
bulk of this work has been and is being done by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804), which 
has issued 487 of these versions up to 1914. The 
number of these is being increased year by year, 
and the work of revision of older versions in the 
light of the best scholarship is constantly proceed- 
ing. Many scores of these languages possessed 
neither book nor script before they were reduced 
to writing by the missionaries, who soon followed 
up the spelling-book and the school-reader with 
the Gospels, and gradually added the whole NT 
and in many cases the OT also. The B. and F.B.S. 
circulated, in 1914, 10,162,413 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. It received a charitable income (e.xclusive 
of sales) of £90,000. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the Trinitarian Bible Society in the 
same year circulated respectively 2,762,616 and 
154,952 copies in 13 and 2 languages (besides those 
dealt with by the larger society). 

For the production of Christian literature of a 
more general kind the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, already noticed, is the 
oldest society. It helps Church of England missions 
in all parts of the world, principally with books of 
devotion and theology, but also with works of a 
more general nature. It has published in 99 lan- 
guages. The Beligious Tract Society (1799), with 
an mcome (apart from sales) of £17,196, does a 
similar work on an interdenominational basis, and 
it has been the means of founding several daughter 
societies in India and China. It publishes in 200 
languages. The Christian Literature Society for 
India was founded in 1853 as a Christian reply to 
the mutiny. Under John Murdoch (1859-1904) it 
developed a wide-spread activity in production, 
both of educational works and of religious and 
general literature, A similar Christian Literature 
Society for China has done much in producing 
high-class literature under the leadership of 
Timothy Richards and others. The Nile Mission 
Press at Cairo (1902) produces Arabic literature 
for missions to hluslims in the Near East. But 
the mission presses at work in the four quarters of 
the globe ran into many hundreds. 

ii. Ajierica.* — The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, founded in 1810, 
sent out its first missionaries to India in 1812 ; but, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the E.I.C., they 
did not secure a footing in W. India till 1814, and 
in the .s.ame year they entered Ceylon. The other 
principal stops forward were to Oceania (1819), 
\V. Alrica (1830), S.E. Africa (1835), China (1847), 
and Japan (1SG9). Since the separation from this 

' The ;^ven are •“.xcli!*ive of ^tork amOD? Indians or ! 

ethers In homo Unley othenrise ppocified, they ^ 

are for th^ yrar emdinjr lOU. Generally the«« 

American Boanis arc r^rtof the o.'Ucial onfaniratfon of their 
respectire Churches. iThe principal ones only are mentioned. 


Board of the Dutch Reformed and tho Presby- 
terian mi.ssions the A.B.C.F.M, represents tfio 
Congregationalists of the U.S.A. Income, 
£200,978 ; missionaries, 615 ; adherents, 193,742. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union came 
into existence in 1814, when Adoniram Jiidson 
entered Burma. In 1827 he began a remarkably 
successful work among the Karen tribe, wliich has 
come over in masses to Christianity. Another 
Indian mission of the A.B.M.U. in tho Telugu 
country (from 1840) has been the sphere of a largo 
movement. The Union entered China in 1843, tho 
Congo Territo^ in 1866, and Japan in 1872. The 
Southern Baptist Convention, an off-shoot from the 
main body, carries on missions in China, \V. Africa, 
and Japan. Income, £222,885 ; missionaries, 701 ; 
adherents, 605,600. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church represents tho 
Wesleyan movement in the U.S.A, The larger, 
or Northern, branch carries on its missions to non- 
Christians in S. India (1833), Ghina(1847), N. India 
(1856), Japan (1872), Korea (1885), and Malaya 
(1889). The Southern branch began missionary 
work in 1846, and carries it ou in India, China, and 
J apan. The foreign work of this denomination has 
spread rapidly and widely. Income, £296,506; 
missionaries, 1396 ; adherents, 687,368. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is also a 
leadin" missionary force. It separated its work 
from that of the A.B.C.F.M. in 1837, and has mis- 
sions in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, W. Africa, 
China, and Japan. Its educational work in India 
especially is of a high order. The Presbyterians 
of the Southern States (Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. ; 1861) work in China, Japan, Congo 
Territory, and Korea, The United Presbyterian 
Church (1859) maintains a vigorous work in China, 
India, and Egypt (the last named cliiefly among 
Copts) ; in their Panjlib Mission accessions have 
been very large. The Dutch Beformed Church 
(1832) works in China, Japan, India, and on tho 
Persian Gulf. _ The Disciples of Christ have 
missions in China, Japan, India, and Turkey. 
The first of these denominations in 1914 had an 
income of £561,142, 1637 missionaries, and 370,233 
adherents. 

Tho Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A., number- 
ing over 2,000,000 communicants (and, say, 
10,000,000 adherents), are divided into six chief 
sects, whose first mission was undertaken in 1841. 
They work mainly in India, where their most im- 
portant mission is in the Telu;m country. Income, 
£68,907 ; missionaries, 81 ; adherents, 70,426. 

The total figures for Protc3tant_ Missions in 
N. America amount to 6627 missionaries and 
1,396,631 adherents.' 

Canada bos eight leading Protestant missionary 
societies. Tho principal of theso are the Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and ih.a Anglican. 

In addition to tho Boards connected with the 
various Churches, one organization, connected with 
no Chnrch in particular, has powerfully influenced 
the missionary life of all, not only in America, but 
in the United Kingdom, and on the continent of 
Europe. Tlie going out of tho ‘Cambridge Seven ’ 
to China in 1884 excited great interest among tho 
students of Araoric.'i as well as among those of 
Great Britain, and at a conference of students 
summoned in 1886 by Moody at Mount ilerjnon, 
Mass., the Student Volunteer Missionary l/nfon 
v/as formed on the basis of a declaration hy each 
member of his or her intention to become a foreign 
missionary. The same movement continued in a 
less organized form in Britain till it was 
cst.ablLshed there also, in Edinburgh, in *t 

soon became evident that tho appeal for missionary 

1 It is impossible to Mtlmatc acctimtelr tte dhtribiitica ■>» 
Income betT»een hotna and forel’/n mlf'ionv?. 
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service could not te effective -without a strength- 
ening of the general Christian life of the student 
world at large, and in 1893 the Student Christian 
Movement for Great Britain and Ireland was 
started. This has now a memhership of over 9000 
students, including those in theological colleges, 
and it is affiliated to the Worlds Student Christian 
Federation, with a memhership of over 180,000 
students in some 40 countries. The S. V.M.U. has 
become a department of the more general work. 
Since 1896 it has systematized the study of mis- 
sions among its members and outside by the for- 
mation of study circles and the provision of anit- 
ahle textbooks for them. The Liverpool Confer- 
ence of 1912 co-ordinated the foreign missionary 
and home social problems of the movement more 
closely than before, and the S.C.M. works at the 
solution of both as inseparable the one from the 
other. From the British branch of the S. V.M.U. 
over 2000 students have left in thirteen years for 
the mission-field ; 700 are stUl in college, and 600 
are undergoing post-collegiate training for mis- ! 
sionary work. The Union sends out no mission- ! 
aries itself, but only through the societies. 

iii. Germany. — In the latter part of the 18th ; 
cent, the Danish-Halle Mission died out, its mis- i 
sionaries being taken over by other societies. 
The Moravians quietly continued their work and 
celebrated their hrst centenary in 1832 with much 
cause for rejoicing ; their influence was felt, too, in 
new undertakings elsewhere. During their second 
century the work has increased till it embraces 21 
mission-fields, mostly in America, but also in 
Africa, Australia, and India. The income from 
homo contributions is little more than one-third of 
the total expenditure, the balance being met from 
free-will offerings in the mission-field, government 
grants, and trade profits. The fields of work are 
largely the most remote and inhospitable lands, 
suou os Greenland, Labrador, Alaska, the Mos- 
quito Coast, N. Australia, and Lesser Tibet. 

Other German Protestant missionary efforts 
begun with the training of missionaries for societies 
outside' of Germany. Johann Jaenicke from 1800 
to 1827 carried on a missionary seminary in Berlin 
whose alumni were sent out from Holland and 
England. They included pioneers in Tinnevelly 
(C. T. E. Bhenius) and China (C. GuetdatT). In S. 
Germany Christian life was strongest in ‘Wurtem- 
herg, Baden, and German S-\\dtzerland, and here 
missionary interest resulted in the foundation of 
the Basel Missionary Institute in 1815, from which 
88 candidates were passed on to the C.M.S., many 
of whoso early missions were founded or conducted 
by them. In 1822 the Basel Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society was founded, largely through the 
efiorts of Christian Gottlieb Barth. Their first 
permanent mission was started on the Gold Coast 
in 1828. In 1843 work was begun on the south-west 
coast of India, in 1846 in Cluna (Kwantung), and 
in 1886 Kamerun, becoming a German colony, was 
taken over from the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The Industrial Association connected uith the 
Basel Mission has taken a lead in industrial work 
in S. India, whore it carries on weaving, tile- 
making, etc., at Mangalur and other centres. 

The Berlin Missionay Society sent out its first 
missionaries to Africa in 1834, and in 1872 it took 
over work in S. China, and in 1891 in E. Africa. 
The valley of the Wupper in Bhenish Prussia was 
a strong centre of active Christian life, and here, 
after much preliminary work, the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society was founded in 1828. This, too, 
began work first in S. Africa, extending in 1834 
to Borneo, in 1862 to Sumatra, in 1865 to Nias, in 
1846 to China, and in 1887 to Kaiser Wilhelmsland. 
The missions in S. Africa have attained a large 
measure of self-support, and in Sumatra many 


Muhammadans have been brought in, together with 
masses of pagans. 

The year 1836 saw the foundation of three Ger- 
man societies. The Bremen Missionary Society has 
had a chequered career, its principal mission being 
in W. Africa, where the deadly climate has carried 
off many missionaries. The Leipzig Missionary 
Society was first established in Dresden, and trans- 
ferred to Leipzig by its director, K. Granl, in 1848. 
It makes more use of university graduates as mis- 
sionaries than do the other German missions, which 
generally employ seminarists. It also more than 
others represente the pronounced Lutheran ele- 
ment. The Leipzig M.S. in 1840 took over what 
remained of the old Danish-HaUe Mission, and in 
1892 it opened work in German E. Africa. The 
Gossner Missionary Society was founded by a Ber- 
lin pastor of that name. He began on nis ewn 
responsibility to train missionaries in Scripture and 
the devotional life, and within 22 years ho had 
sent out 178 to Australia, British ana Dutch India, 
N. America, and W. Africa. Not a few of them 
proved able and successful evangelists. After 
Gossner’s death in 1858 many of them joined other 
societies, but the work among the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, which had been specially fruitful, was 
put under a board, since then knou-n os the Goss- 
ner M.S. Not-withstandingthe secession of several 
missionaries with their flocks to the S.P.G. in 1868, 
the Gossner Mission (113,000 adherents) represents 
the largest group of Christians in the Province of 
Bengal. 

Another mission which belongs to the extreme 
Lutheran section of German Protestantism, and 
which also owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a’ single man, is the Hermannshurg Missionary 
Society, begun by Ludwig Harms in 1849. After 
parting with certain fields to others, this mission 
has work now in S. Africa and India. 

Besides the eight societies mentioned above, 
the following have been founded later : Schleswig 
Holstein (1877), Neukirchen (1882), General Evan- 
gelical Protestant (1884), Berlin Missionary Society 
for E. Africa (1886), together with a number of 
minor bodies, including several small societies for 
women's work. The G.E.P. Society is the only 
body representing a modernist standpoint approxi- 
mating to Unitarianism. It has a few missionaries 
in Japan. 

iv. HoLEAND. — Owing, perhaps, to the State 
ropagation of the faith in former years, indepen- 
ent missionary societies have not multiplied hero 
so rapidly as elsewhere. The Dutch Missionary 
Society, founded in 1797, has worked in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the results of its work have 
largely — especially in Minahassa in Celebes — been 
taken over by the Established Church, which 
maintains 36 pastors and 26 assistants, -who 
minister both to converts and to colonists. A 
number of minor societies have been formed from 
time to time. The Dutch missions have had 
considerable success among the Muslims of their 
colonies. 

V. Franck. — In France the cause of Protestant 
missions is represented by the Soci6l6 des Missions 
Evangtlyues, founded in Paris in 1824. Its chief 
mission is the very successful one among the 
Basutos in S. Africa -with which the name of 
Franfois Coillard is connected. It has also taken 
over work from English and American societies in 
territories such as Madagascar, Gabun, and the 
Society Islands, which had come under French 
domination. In French Switzerland the Mission 
Romande was founded in 1879 ; it works in N. 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay. 

vi. Scandinavia. — ^In Scandinavia the Danish 
Missionary Society ycBM founded in 1862, and works 
in S. India and China. The Nortcegian MissiorMry 
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Society (1842) has missions among the Zulus and in 
Madagascar. There are minor missions connected 
■with the China Inland, the Alliance, and other 
societies. Sweden also has had its own Sioedish Mis- 
sionary Society since 1835, working in S. India and 
S. Africa, and a Swedish Missionary Union, since 
1878, ■with missionaries in Algeria, the Congo, Ural, 
Persia, China, and Chinese Turkestan, besides 
minor associations. Finland has a Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society with work in S. Africa and Free 
Church missions in China and India. 

■yii. British colonies. — The British colonial 
Churches of various denominations maintain a 
considerable and increasing amount of missionary 
work. This is done partly tlirough societies locally 
formed, partly by assisting the older societies in 
home lands. Australia and New Zealand, in 
addition to work among their oivn aborigines, send 
men and women principally to Asiatic countries, 
the S. African churches to the pagans of their 
own territories, the now independent W. Indian 
Churches to their own neighbours and to their 
race-fellows in Africa. In India and China, though 
very few churches are as yet self-supporting, various 
indigenous missionary societies have been formed, 
such as the Tinneveily Missionary Society and the 
National Missionary Society, for work in various 
parts of India. These two had 2416 adherents, 5 
missionaries, and an income of about £4000 in 
1912. 

2. Preparation of missionaries. — In the begin- 
nings of societies the first step taken was fre- 
quently the establishment of a missionary seminary. 
As a rule, the candidates required some school 
training before entering on their theological course. 
The fact that many of them had been engaged in 
trades or handicrafts rendered them all the better 
suited to the pioneer work which largely fell to 
their lot, but not a few distinguished scholars 
developed among them. The Free Churches in 
England and America have drawn their mission- 
aries mainly from the theological colleges of their 
denominations, but the Scottish Churches have 
usually sent out graduates of the universities. In 
the Anglican Church, missionary seminaries have 
a more ii^ortant position, the most prominent 
being the C.M.S, College at Islington (797 mission- 
aries up to 1913, of whom 13 are bishops) and St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury (307 and 5 re- 
spectively). On the Continent the great majority 
of missionaries are seminarists, but their training 
is generally most thorough, and they seem to have 
produced as many scholars in proportion as the 
university-trained men. In American missions it j 
is difficult to distinguish accurately between uni- i 
versity and non-university men. In any case, both 
there and in Europe the S.V.M.U. has greatly 
tended to bring men and women of good university 
attainments into the missionary ranks — a tendency 
emphasized by the rapidly increasing demands of 
higher education in the mission-field. 

Till recently good theological training with a 
university degree was considered the ne plus ultra 
of missionary preparation from the intellectual 
side. But since the beginning of this century the 
conviction has been gaining OTonnd that the task 
of the missionary demands, besides these, a tech- 
nical training proper to it. This opinion was voiced 
by Commission Vl. of the Edinburgh Conference, 
which recommended the establishment of Boards 
of Study for the special preparation of missionaries 
both in Britain and in America. This was carried 
into effect. The American Board of Missionary 
Studies is working on a somewhat wider basis, 
taking in theological subjects as well as others, 
whereas the British Board of Study, by mutual 
agreement, as an interdenominational body, deals 
only ■with general subjects (history and methods of 


missions, phonetics, linguistics, comparative and 
special study of religions, ethnography, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, hygiene, business methods, educa- 
tional methods). Some colleges already give them- 
selves more or less to the teaching of these subjects ; 
in America the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford, Conn., the Missions Department of Yale 
University, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York, the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, in 
Britain the U.F.C. "Women’s Missionary College, 
Edinburgh, and the Kingsmead Training Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, take up many of these subjects, 
and it is in contemplation to merge the British 
Board of Study in a Central College of Missionary 
Study. 

3. Missiona^ conferences. — The lack of unity 
and co-ordination in Protestant missions has long 
e.vercised the minds of their promoters, and the 
effort has been made to overcome this difficulty by 
gatherings for common counsel. The general mis- 
sionary conferences thus far were held in Liverpool 
in 1860 (126 members) ; London, Mildmay Park, 
1878 (158 delegates) ; London, Exeter Hall, 1888 
(1494 delegates) ; New York, 1900 (2300 members) ; 
and Edinburgh, 1910 (1206 delegates). The bulk 
of the membership in these has consisted of dele- 
gates of missionary societies and boards, supple- 
mented by missionaries from the field and experts 
of eminence. The composition of these conferences 
has become increasingly interdenominational and 
international ; and in Edinburgh not only did High 
Anglicans attend as members, but messages of 
greeting were received from Greek and Homan 
prelates, while Asiatics, Africans, Australasians, 
Americans, and Europeans of many nationalities 
took part. The conferences have no legislative or 
executive authority, but the ‘findings’ which are 
formulated as the result of their debates exercise 
great practical influence on missionary work and 

I methods. The reports of these conferences form a 
i valuable record or the progress of missionary life 
and policy and a storeho^use of missionary thought 
and argument. The report of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference especially (in 9 vols., London and Ne^w York, 
1910) is indispensable to the student of missions. 
Its investigations and discussions are carried on 
by a Continuation Committee which publishes 
the quarterly International Jteview of Missions. 
The same kind of work has been carried on in the 
mission-field by periodical conferences of repre- 
sentatives from different missions at such centres 
as Madras and Shanghai, and in _1912--13 J. R. 
Mott convened a series of Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences in India, China, and Japan, 
the findings of which are published in a bulky 
volume (New York, 1913). By these and other 
means a large amount of practical union in work 
has been attained, and the tendency in the mission- 
field and at the home base towards closer unity has 
been promoted. 

4. The field. — L Ajuerica. — The spread of 
Christianity in this continent has been mainly 
through immigration. Paganism is now only a 
fringe of the total population of 170,000,000. _ The 
■work of Protestant missions has been chiefly in N. 
America, among Eskimos, Indians, and Negroes. 
For our purposes the \V. Indian Islands and Guiana 
go together with N. America. S. America has been 
touched in Patagonia and Paraguay.^ 

(a) Eskimos. — The Norsemen who immigrated to 
Greenland in the Middle Ages had a bishopric of 
their oivn, but both they and their faith died out 
before the 18th century. In 1721 a Norwegian 
pastor, Hans Egede, ha^ving heard of them, repaired 
to the west coast of Greenland and began work 
among the Eskimos under great difficulties owing 
to their utter indifference. It was continued, how- 
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ever, by his son, and eventually taken up by the 
Danish M.S. The -west coast population in this 
region is Christianized, and missionary work is 
coing on among the pagans of the east coast, 
purther south on the west coast the Moravians, 
beginning in 1733, founded the settlement of New 
Hermhut, and from that centre Christianized the 
tribes, so that in 1899 they were able to hand over 
this territory to the care of the Danish Church. 
In Labrador since 1771 the scattered Eskimos have 
been mainly brought in by the Moravians, and they 
are cared for ■with the help of trade carried on by 
the mission ship ‘ Harmony.’ On the other side of 
the continent the U.S. territory of Alaska contains 
a relatively considerable population of Eskimos, 
besides Aleutians, Indians, immigrant Chinese, and 
white men. Here in 1877 a Presbyterian mission 
was founded, followed by Moravians, American 
Anglicans, and others, totalling about 6000 Christ- 
ians. The race, about 40,000 in number, is intel- 
lectually apathetic and feebly organized ; hence its 
contact with white traders has been unfavourable 
to tlie development of independent Church life, but 
missionary work has meant their salvation from 
extinction through strong drink, disease, and ex- 
ploitation. 

(6) Indians . — These number now in the U.S. and 
Canada under 400,000. Over one-half live on reser- 
vations ; the rest are scattered among their white 
fellow-citizens.' Erom the 17th cent, onwards the 
relations of the colonists, whether French, English, 
or Dutch, with the Indians were those of perennial 
warfare and commercial exploitation, till the peace 
of the country was fully established and a more 
sensible and humane policy was gradually intro- 
duced. Missionary efforts were never entirely 
wanting. John Eliot (from 1646), David Brainerd 
(from 1743), and David Zeisberger (from 1745) 
gathered many thousands of Indians into Christian 
congregations of peaceful citizens, but again and 
again tlieir work was destroyed by oi'vil war. The 
later and more gradual settlement of Canada was 
advantageous to the Indian population, as the 
missions of all Churches were able to gain a hold, 
before land-grabbing and commercial greed came 
strongly to the fore. The first Protestant mission 
was bemn in the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1820 ; 
it has been developed largely by the C.M.S., and 
much heroic work was done by its pioneers among 
the sparse native population before the colonists 
came in. Now the whole dominion is parcelled 
out in dioceses of the Anglican Church, and 
work among the Indiana is carried on by other 
denominations also, Presbyterians and Methodists 
being specially active. Since the separation from 
England the evangelizing of Indians in the U.S. 
has been more and more taken over by the various 
Churches, and the still pagan Indians are a small 
remnant. Their assimilation as citizens of the 
Bepublic is still an incomplete process. 

(c) Negroes . — These number (including coloured 
or mixed population), in the U.S. 9,827,763 (1910), 
and in the W. Indies 1,280,000. Their introduction 
into the latter dates from the Spanish conquest, into 
the U.S. from 1610. Organized missions among the 
U.S. Negroes practically began about 1860, but 
during their time of slavery large numbers had 
been Christianized, especially by the Methodists 
and Baptists. The bulk of these Negroes are now 
connected vith the various Protestant Churches. 
In 1913 they contributed about £20,000 for home 
missions and £10,000 for foreign missions, besides 
maintenance of churches, mimstijj and education. 
The Negroes of Cuba and Haiti are but little 
touched by Protestant work, but in the remaining 
islands they are incorporated into self-supporting 
churches, the result of previous missionary effort, 
and their economic condition is less complicated by 


an overweight of white population than in the U.S, 
They number about 1,000,000. 

{(1) S. America . — The territory of Guiana is 
closely connected with the W. Indies. Anglicans, 
Moravians, and Methodists have gathered converts 
amounting to 90,000. These are partly from among 
the E. Indian indentured coolies working on the 
sugar-plantations (who are also to be found on the 
islands). Catechists and clergy of Indian nation- 
ality work among them, and coolies returning home 
he^ to spread the faith in India. 

Of the 38,000,000 in S, America the aborigines 
number about 5,000,000, mostly belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Protestant missions have 
tonched them in Patagonia, where the work set on 
foot by the heroic pioneer, Allen Gardiner, changed 
the opinion of Charles Darwin as to the suscejiti- 
bUity of a savage race to higher culture. The 
Indians of the Chaco in Paraguay have also begun 
to come in, and the mission among them has been 
recognized by the government of the Bepublic as 
the best mediator between white and coloured 
peoples. 

ii. Afkica. — ( a) TP, Africa . — It is this part of 
the continent that, owing to the slave-trade, has 
had the earliest and most intimate connexion with 
Protestantlands, especially with N. America. The 
endeavour to influence Africa directly by means of 
the liberated slave is chiefly represented by the 
little republic of Liberia, founded in 1824 by the 
American Colonisation Society. The Christian 
Negroes who settled there were hardly ripe for 
administering the Free State proclaimed in 1847, 
but from this centre work is being carried on by 
sundry societies among the neighbouring non- 
Christians. A certain number of American Negroes 
have been sent as missionaries to Africa by their 
Churches in the U.S. A., but the effective shaping 
of their work is a problem that awaits solution. 

The north-west coast of Africa ns far ns the 
Senegal borders on sparsely-inhabited Muham- 
madan territory which has scarcely been entered 
as yet. From this to the mouth of the Congo is 
the region of Protestant mission-work. 

At Sierra Leone the settling of liberated slaves 
began in 1808, after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and its capital received the name Freetown. Up 
to 1846, 50,000 African slaves had been brought 
there, chiefly by British cruisers. For years great 
loss of life was experienced among the C.M.S. and 
other missionaries who worked there, and among 
the welter of tribes represented the only common 
language available was English. To some extent 
the varying elements were sifted out, and Christ- 
ianity spread by means of those who rejoined their 
kindred elsewhere. In 1852 an Anglican bishopric 
was constituted, and in 1801 the Church, in which 
meanwhile education had spread rapidly, was made 
self-governing. It carries on missions among its 
pagan neighbours. Here and elsewhere in "W. 
Africa the missionary comes into contact increas- 
ingly until Muslims from the north. Among a 
population of 75,000 in the colony 57,000 ore Prot- 
estant Christians. 

The Gold Coast Colony has a population of 
1,500,000. The western part is worked by Wesleyan 
missionaries, the eastern by the Basel Society. 
The latter, since 1828, has penetrated cfl-ectivcly 
into the back country formerly under Ashanti rule ; 
the AVesloyans, too, have moved into the northern 
territory. The country is being opened up by rail- 
ways, and the rapid increase of commerce is enrich- 
ing the Christian community here as elsewhere in 
W. Africa, to the adv.antage of self-support, but 
not always^ to that of spiritual life and momls. 
The Christian communiti' now numbers upwards 
of 30,000. '■ 

The German colony of Togoland, next on the 
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east, has considerably dereloped missionary work 
from that country, during the last few years, 
among the Ewe nation. Good linOTistic work has 
been done. The community numbers some thou- 
sands. 

The work in the lower basin and delta of the 
Niger has assumed increased importance since the 
constitution of Nigeria, the richest of Britain’s 
African possessions, as a Crown Colony, with a 
population of 18,000,000. The first mission stations 
(from 1846 onwards) were started to look after 
natives of the Yoruba country who had returned 
from Sierra Leone to their own people. Lagos, 
the great port of the palm-oil trade, and the large 
interior towns of Abeokuta and Ibadan were occu- 
pied, and considerable Christian communities were 
gathered, amounting (1913) in the Yoruba province 
to 60,000. Economic development is going on 
ramdly, and the demand for education, especially 
in EngUsh, is increasing year by year. 

After the Niger had been opened up by three 
voyages of exploration (1841, 1854, 1857), an African 
pnest of the C.M.S., Samuel Crowther, was sent 
to this region. He planted several stations, and 
in 1864 was consecrated bishop. The work was 
carried on by Africans, with some vicissitudes but 
with substantial progress, till Crowther’s death in 
1891, when W. Equatorial Africa was placed under 
an English bishop, assisted by two Africans, the 
wealthy churches of the Delta being granted self- 
government. In N. Nigeria the to'wn of Lokoja 
had been occupied in 1865, but it was not till the 
end of the century that an effective advance was 
made into this territory, where a predominantly 
Muhammadan population alternates with largo 
patches of paganism, while the spread of Islam 
continues in a southerly direction. The work here 
is still in its beginnings. In Calabar at the south- 
east comer of Nigeria a Christian community of 
11,000 has been gathered in by the U.F.C. mission. 

Kamerun, a German colony since 1884, was origin- 
ally evangelized by English Baptists, but their 
work was taken over mainly by the Basel Society, 
who were pushing into the back country before 
the outbreak of the great European war. The 
Christians number about 15,000 out of an estimated 
population of 3,000,000. 

The Congo River was first opened up completely 
by Stanley in 1876-77, and the Congo Free State, 
under the protection of Belgium, has been the 
scene of rapid missionary advance along the river. 
Yakuso, the furthest point, near Stanleyville, is 
1200 miles from the mouth. Among the first ex- 
plorers in detail were the English Baptists G. Gren- 
fell and W. H. Bentley from 1879 onwards. Other 
missionaries of various nationalities followed. 
Owing to the difficulties of climate and the great 
multitude of tribes and languages, progress has 
been limited, but some dozen societies are now at 
work in this area. Indigenous churches are being 
formed, and elementary education is being pushed. 

The characteristic problems of the W. African 
missions generally are presented by the constant 
advance of Islam from the north, the demoraliza- 
tion of commercial intercourse caused by the liquor- 
trade, and the unsettling effects of a rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth formerly undreamt of. On the 
other hand, the removal of the evils connected 
with the slave-trade, the increase in prosperity and 
intelligence, and the creation of a Christian standard 
of conscience and morals, with the opportunity 
given to the natives of rising to a higher life, are 
elements in appreciable progress towards the re- 
generation of the Negro peo^es. 

(6) S. Africa . — In this we include the regions 
south of the river Kunene on the east and the 
Zambesi on the west. It contains three African i 
races : the Bantu (including Zulus and Kafirs), the ‘ 


! Nama or Hottentot, and the Bushman, the last 
two scarcely remaining pure, the first virffe and 
prolific. The climate bemg temperate, Christian- 
ity has spread by immigration from western nations, 
and the white population is reckoned at 1,300,000. 
Hence the racial problem is at its acutest in S. 
Africa, and it specially affects the work of missions, 
which aim at raising the native populations to a 
higher level, religious, moral, and social, and at 
giving them the best education which they are 
capable of assimilating. The earliest Dutch colon- 
ists regarded the natives as an inferior class of 
beings whom it was both lawful and expedient to 
keep in subjection, and this attitude has not been 
confined to one section of the white races. Thus 
there has been a persistent prejudice against, and 
often actual antagonism to, the work of missions, 
sometimes aggravated by lack of prudence on the 
part of the missionary and by unbalanced policy on 
the part of the government. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground, however, that without the moral infiu- 
ence of Christianity the problems resulting from 
the contact and blending of two cultures cannot be 
thoroughly solved. Among some 4,000,000 natives 
there are now about 760,000 Christians, the result 
of the work of 30 missionary societies belonging to 
8 nationalities. The racial factor is especially in 
evidence in the ‘ Ethiopian Movement, ’^composed 
of groups of congregations who in 1892 formally 
seceded from their missionary connexions. Some 
of them in 1899 joined the Anglican Church as ‘the 
Ethiopian Order ’ ; the remainder do not appear to 
be progressive either in internal life or in external 
expansion. 

In what became in 1886 German S.W. Africa 
the principal work has been done by German mis- 
sionaries of the Rhenish Society since the forties. 
The fruits of their persevering and systematic 
efforts have suffered greatly through colonial wars. 
Protestant Christians in the colony number, by last 
figures, 13,000. 

The largest indigenous Christian population is in 
Cape Colony, numbering 1,145,000 out of a total of 
2,600,000 ; it comprises westwards, broadly peak- 
ing, bastardized Hottentots, and, eastwards, Kafirs 
of relatively pure race. The Moravians, who 
began work in 1737, were followed in 1799 by the 

L. M.S., whose missions in Bechuanaland are re- 
markable for their great pioneers, R. Moffat and, 
above all, Livingstone. Through the persistence 
of John Mackenzie and the intervention of the 
British Government, all attempts to block the 
northward way of the missionary were frustrated, 
and the path of the gospel was opened up to the C. 
African lakes and eventually froni the Cape to 
Cairo. The converts of the L. M. S. in Cape Colony 
now form a Congregational Union with some 
35,000 adherents. Efforts of later dates are repre- 
sented by the adherents of the Wesleyans (over 
90,000, now independently organized), Rhenish 

M. S. (16,000), Berlin M.S. (50,000), and Scottish 

Presbyterians (25,000). The majority of the 
white colonists belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, which for a long time held aloof from 
missionary work. Since the middle of the 19th 
cent, its attitude has changed, and it carries on 
missions within and beyond Cape Colony.^ In the 
latter it counts over 80,000 native Christians, the 
majority of whom are under the charge^ of its 
parochial clergy. The Anglican Church in the 
three dioceses of the Colony claims over 70,000 
adherents. , 

Among the Zulus and Swazis of Natal the 
of many denominations has been greatly hindered 
by frequent and destructive wars, but Christian 
congregations have grown, and some converts have 
been gained from among the Indian coolies. Basuto- 
land, blessed with a more quiet development since 
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it became a Crown Colony in 1884, has been worked 
principally by the Paris M.S., which now counts 
about 70,000 adherents. Among the Bechuanas 
of the Transvaal and Orange Biver Colony Dutch, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Lutheran missions have 
gathered a Christian community of considerable 
importance. The problems of moral and social 
development are greatly complicated by the con- 
gestion of labourers, both Christian and non-Christ- 
ian, in the mine compounds of Johannesburg and 
the Band. The thinly-populated Bechuanaland 
Protectorate includes IChama’s Country, where a 
Christian African prince rules his people well. 

Madagascar has been a land of great vicissitudes 
in missionary work. The first missionaries of 
the L.M.S. began work with considerable success 
among the Hovas, the ruling race of the central 
rovince, in 1820. In 1836 the accession of a 
ostile queen brought about the expulsion of the 
missionaries, and for twenty -five years the Christ- 
ians were severely persecuted, yet they increased 
considerably. In 1861 a new ruler recalled the 
missionaries, and, when another queen was b^- 
tized in 1869, conversions began in masses. To 
cope with the situation other societies. Friends, 
S.P.G., and Norwegians, entered the island. In 
1895 Madagascar was annexed by France, and 
Protestant mission work was so severely hampered 
that the L.M.S. was fain to give over a large part 
of its work to the Paris M.S. The total number 
of Protestant Christians in Madagascar is esti- 
mated now at 287,000, while the scholars number 
44,577. 

(c) E. and C. Africa . — Missionaries helped to 
open up these lands both from the east coast and 
from the interior southwards. In 1844 Ludwig 
Kxapf, a German in C.M.S. service, landed on the 
island of Mombasa and began work on the main- 
land opposite. He planned (1) to carry a chain of 
mission stations across Africa from Mombasa to 
Gabun ; (2) to establish on the east coast a colony 
for liberated slaves like that in Sierra Leone on 
the west ; and (3) to work for an African ministry 
under an African bishop. The second of these 
objects was accomplished at Freetown in 1874 ; the 
first and third are in process of realization now. 
In 1846 Krapf was joined by Johann Bebmann. 
After nine years Krapf was invalided ; Bebmann 
held on for twenty-nine years. By their discovery 
of the snow-peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia on 
the equator, and of the great inland-sea of Nyanza, 
they revolutionized the geography of C. Africa, 
and their linguistic labours prepared the way for 
later workers in a fruitful field. 

The yet greater work of David Livingstone is part 
of history. From his first station of Kolobeng in 
S. Africa he constantly pressed northwards, crossed 
Africa from east to west, and opened up the lake 
regions of Nyasa and Tanganyika, e:^loring cease- 
lessly tiU he died at Ilala in 1873. In his opinion 
the end of the geographical feat was the begmning 
of the missionary enterprise. He desired to uproot 
the slave-trade, and to open up Africa to legiti- 
mate commerce and to Christian culture with 
faith as its root. The Universities Mission to 
Central Africa undertaken 1^ members of the 
Church of England, the L.M.S. mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, and the Scottish Presbyterian missions 
in Nyasaland are the direct results of his lifework ; 
but it affected the whole missionary enterprise of 
inland Africa. To Stanley it was given to com- 
plete the work of Livingstone by his exploration 
of the Congo vaUey, and in the course of it ho 
gave the impulse wnich has resiUtcd in the forma- 
tion of a virile Christian State in the centre of 
Afnoa, now the Idngdom of Uganda. Stanley 
found tho king, Mutwa, hesitating between the 
claims of Chmtianity and Islam. Through a 
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Swahili Christian interpreter he put the Christian 
case before the monarch and straightway appealed 
to English Christendom to enter this open door. 
The result was the sending of the well-known 
C.M.S. mission in 1875. The murder of James 
Hannington and the barbarous persecution of the 
early converts only served to increase zeal and 
enthusiasm. After sundry conflicts and imminent 
risk of abandonment by the Colonial Office, Uganda 
became a British Protectorate, under which mission 
work has gone forward peacefully. The country 
now contains 96,000 Protestant Christians, with a 
somewhat larger number of Boman Catholics and 
a smaller number of Muliammadans. The schools 
contain scholars up to a secondary standard. The 
growing Church now forms an effectual breakwater 
against the rising tide of Islam. 

The two protectorates of E. Africa, the English 
and the German, have each brought tho country 
under civilized administration, and the British 
Government has opened up its territory by a rail- 
way, preceded or accompanied by missionaries. 
The English work in German territory has been 
partly made over to German missions since the 
establishment of the colony in 1884, but a group 
of C.M.S. missions remains round hipwapwa, and 
another of the U.M.C.A. opposite Zanzibar. The 
German work is chiefly on tho northern frontier 
and on the north shore of Lake Nyasa and its 
vicinity. The principal missions of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate are those of the Scottish churches, 
with the two industrial centres of Livingstonia in 
the north andBlontyre in the south — fit memorials 
of the great Scottish missionary pioneer. His 
successors have seen the slave-traae entirely wiped 
out and fierce animist tribes subdued by the influ- 
ence of Christian love, exemplified in medical 
missions, and brought under training in civilized 
industiy and commerce. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sildiln in its Muhammadan parts is closed to mis- 
sionary effort by government ruling ; among the 
pagan Dinkas, Azandi, and other tribes missionary 
work is in its first stages. 

iii. Oceania. — Missions in Oceania date from 
1769, and owe their first impulse to tho interest 
excited by the story of Cook’s voyages in the South 
Seas. The major part of this area is suitable for 
European colonization, and the aborigines belong 
to more or less primitive states of culture, in whicn 
their physical as well as mental stamina has re- 
mained weakly. Owing partly to this and partly 
to unsompulous exploitation by white settlers and 
traders, the result of contact with the white races 
has been the rapid diminution, and in some cases, 
as in Tasmania, the entire extinction, of the native 
races. The work of missions has therefore largely 
consisted in tho rescue of weaker races from exter- 
mination through contact with exponents of higher 
civilizations not imbued with the Christian spirit. 
In no part of the world have the results of missions 
been more rapid and wide-spread, but stability is 
sometimes lacking. The effects of Iddnappmg, 
strong drink, and disease have been appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work in Eeto Zealand was started by Samuel 
Marsden in 1814, and after a time made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1840 the islands became a British colony ; 
unfortunately wars broke out, and in 1864 the 
strong Hau Hau apostasy, a recrudescence of 
pagan cults mixed -with Christian heresies, drew 
away great numbers. In spite of this the leading 
missions of the C.M.S. and Wesleyans were able, 
before the end of the century, to make over their 
converts to the local Church organizations. The 
New Zealand Parliament also has its Maori 
members. The Maori population of New Zealand 
is about 50,000, of whom some 30,000 belong to 
Beformed communions. There appears to be some 
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hops that, in place of declining, the native popnla- 
tion is beginning to increase. 

In Australia the aborigines have divindled to 

74.000, living mostly in the northern parts of the 
continent. After several abortive attempts mis- 
sions, ivith a strong industrial element, have been 
continuously carried on since 1851 by English 
bodies of various denominations, as well as by 
Moravians and Lutherans. Despite pessimism, 
the aborigines have proved susceptible to the 
elevating influence of the gospel, and decadence 
has been to some extent arrested, though inde- 
pendence is not yet in sight. The number of Prot- 
estant Christians is computed at 6000. 

The Islands of the Pacific may be roughly 
grouped into Polynesia (south of Hawaii), Melanesia 
(west of Polynesia), and Micronesia (north of 
Melanesia). Among the larger islands of Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii, now a United States territory with 
Honolulu for its capital, was first evangelized by 
the American Board from 1820 onwards and Christ- 
ianized within fifty years. It has sent out and 
supported missionaries to several other islands. 
T^iti, occupied by missionaries of the L.M.S., had 
a similar history, but after the annexation of the 
group by Prance it became necessary to transfer 
the work to the Paris M.S. Eaiatea, the sphere of 
the famous John Williams, has remained in British 
connexion. In the Tonga and Viti, or Fiji, 
Islands the Wesleyans have been the principal 
workers. Practically the entire population is 
Christian, and is efficiently ruled by prmces of the 
same faith. Education is wide-spread, and evan- 
gelists from Fiji have carried the faith to many 
other islands. 

Melanesia has a population of 475,000, of whom 
111,000 are Protestant Christians. The gathering 
in of these numbers has cost not a few missionary 
lives, owing to resentment on the part of islanders 
who had been oppressed by traders. The mission- 
aries are British, German, Dutch, and Nonvegian. 
The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson in 1871 called 
forth much enthusiasm and service, and during 
his long life John G. Paton of the United Presby- 
terian Mission saw 20,000 natives converted in the 
New Hebrides and contributing £1300 in one year 
for Church purposes. 

On the IVucronesian Islands, now under British, 
German, and American protection, developments 
since 1852 have been similar. Missionaries from 
Australia have taken part. Roman Catholic work 
is stronger here than in the other islands; out 
of 30,000 Christians the Roman Catholics claim 

12 . 000 . 

New Guinea, or Papua, was first entered in 1871, 
when Christians from L. M.S. missions in Polynesia 
volunteered for the work, in which many of them 
laid down their lives. They had a great leader in 
James Chalmers (1876-1901). The Christians now 
number 35,000. Anglican, Wesleyan, German, 
and Dutch missionaries have taken part. 

In various parts of Oceania, especially Australia, 
Hawaii, and Fiji, missionary work is carried on 
among the Asiatic immigrants from India, Japan, 
and China with the help of native preachers from 
those countries, not withont some result. The 
barriers of caste and social opposition are less rigid 
than at home, but the restraints of conventional 
morality are also loosened. 

The total population of Oceania, excluding 
Australia and New Zealand, is reckoned at some 
2,000,000, of whom 320,000 are Christians. 

iv. IjjdiA. — ^The impact of Christianity on India 
has been conditioned by certain outstanding 
features of the land and people. The peninsula is 
isolated by land and sea. The culture of the 
people ranges from the most primitive to a highly 
developed, though stationary, form. Its religion 


contains a similar variety of cults, ranging from 
spiritual adoration to cruel and obscene orgies, 
all bound together intellectually by a subtle 
pantheistic phDosophy, socially by the unique 
system of caste (q.v.). Its contact with the outer 
world during recent centuries has been mainly 
through the immigration of foreign invaders, who 
have brought with them the monotheistic religion 
and polity of Islam, so that Indian MusalrnSns 
now constitute by far the largest Muslim nation 
of the world. Most recently, however, India has 
come into connexion with a seafaring nation of the 
West more intimately than any other Asiatic land. 
Here, as elsewhere, the missionary has employed 
in the first instance the agencies of preaching and 
persuasion, but the form which the results of his 
work have assumed has mainly been determined 
by the conditions of the classes to whom he has 
addressed his message. To bring out the chief 
features of it, we may deal with ‘ mass movements,’ 
education, and philanthropy as main channels of 
evangelization. 

The earliest form of Christianity in India is that 
of the Syrian Churches of Travancore and Cochin, 
which probably owe their origin to the Nestorian 
community of Persia, whose members traded with 
the Malabar Coast in their early days. From 
about the 4th cent, a trading and landholding 
community accepted the Chrisnan faith, and has 
continued as a local caste to the present day. 
Early in the last century they were aroused from 
lethargy by contact with Anglican Christianity, 
and the work of the C.M.S., farst in combination, 
and afterwards side by side, with the Syrians, has 
stimulated reform and progress, both in education 
and in evangelizing zeal. The work of St. Francis 
Xavier, Roberto de” Nobili, and other great Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the Portuguese period is 
principally in evidence now in the masses of fisher 
folk and other labouring castes in the west and 
south of India ; and in the earliest Protestant 
missions the same factor of community-movements 
appears. In the Danish-Halle Mission of the 18th 
cent, the greatest name is that of C. F. Schwartz 
(landed 1750, died 1798). The 20,000 Christians 
whom he gathered in Tanjore and elsewhere were 
mainly from the village labourers. After his death 
the work dwindled, till it was taken over by the 
Anglican Church, and during the first half of the 
19th cent, the work of the C.M.S. and S.P.G. in 
Tinnevelly (principally among the palm-tree 
climbers), together with that of the L.M.S. in 
S. Travancore, yielded much more than half the 
entire number of Protestant converts in India, and 
naturally also the best organized churches. In 
1851 these missions had 51,355 adherents, the 
remainder of the Madras Presidency 23,821, and 
all the rest of India 16,916. In the succeedmg 
sixty years these missions and others in S. India 
have greatly developed, largely through the agency 
of American societies. The Protestant Christians 
now number 870,425 (besides over a million and a 
half Roman Catholics and Syrians), and they con- 
tribute £33,721 to the support of worship and 
schools. The Indian ministry includes _ 492 or- 
dained men as against 487 foreign missionaries, 
and the self-atoinistration of the_ churches is on 
the increase. Self-extension, too, is shown by the 
activity of more than one mission of the Indian 
Churches. The largest is the Tinnevelly Mission- 
ary Society, with an income of 12,000 rupees, 4 
ordained men, and 2000 converts in a mi^ion 
which they carry on in the Nizam’s territory. 
Part of their work was made over to the diocese or 
the first Indian bishop, V. Azariah of DornalraJ, 
when he was consecrated in 1913. 

In Travancore a similar movement^ has mane 
headway in the L.M.S. and C.JI.S. missions, which 
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now nnmter 73,000 and 57,000 Christians respec- 
tively. Still more wide-spread is the movement 
in the Telugu country north of Madras. Here, 
especially since the great famine of 1877-78, the 
out-caste village labourers have pressed into the 
churches in myriads. The Christians belonging 
to Anglicans, American Baptists, Lutherans, and 
others are estimated at some 150,000. 

In Bengal an older movement in the forties of 
the last centiiry left a considerable church in the 
Nadiyfi district; more recently the Namniudraa 
of E. Bengal are turning their hopes towards 
Christianity, and the B.M.S. has admitted some 
hundreds from among them. In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the Chamars (leather- 
workers) and sweepers have been principally 
gathered in by the American Methodist Episco- 
palians, who record congregations numbering 

102.000 adherents, while other Protestant missions 
have 22,000. The most rapid movement during 
the last decade was in the Panjab, where the 
Christians entered in the government Census 
returns had increased from 37,000 in 1901 to 

163.000 in 1911 chiefly in the American Presby- 
terian missions. 

The movements among the Indian village pro- 
letariat which have resulted in these large and 
grooving accessions to Christianity all form part of 
one upward tendency of populations representing 
pre-Aryan inhabitants, enslaved by the Aryan 
conquerors and kept for millenniums in servitude, 
but now afforded tlie opportunity of emancipation 
by rulers whose political and social ideals are bound 
up with Christianity and whose rule has been 
accompanied by active Christian efforts of teaching 
and philanthropy. The effect of these efforts in 
raising the masses who have responded to them is 
expressed thus by the Hindu Census superintendent 
of the Mysore State ; 

‘ Tbe enliphtening Influence ot Ohristianity is patent in the 
hiehcr standard ot comfort of tbo converts, and their sober, 
disciplined ond busy iives ’ {Census of India, 1911, Calcutta, 
1013, vol. 1. pt. i. p. 138). 

To this we may add that evidences of spiritual 
regeneration and devotional life are also to be 
found. 

The populations so far referred to are the ‘ un- 
touchables ’ who live among the Hindus and 
Musalmuns of the plains. They may number 
(accuracy is very difficult to secure) some 30,000,000. 
But there are some 10,000,000 more of non-Hindu 
aborigines, living mainly in billy regions, among 
whom the Christian faith has found ready entry. 
Such are the Karens of Burma, the Kliasis of 
Assam, the Kols aud Santals in Bengal. The 
Christian communities among these amount to 
some 200,000 persons. Both among these and 
among the out-castes the expansion of the move- 
ment appears to be limited only by the capacity of 
the Christian Church adequately to sheplicrd and 
educate the candidates for discipleship. The effect 
of education and Christian influence m raising the 
status of the Christian community ns compared 
with its Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours has 
been very marked. Some progress has been made 
in improving theip position as agriculturists ; in 
the Bnnjab the Christians have been recognized by 
Government ns an agricultural tribe, and in the 
irrigation colonies there are several flourishing 
villages of Christian cultivators, holding land 
direct from the State. 

Education of a simple land, including that of 
girls, was from the first a regular part of mission- 
ary activity, but it was brought into prominence 
by the Scottish missionary, Alexander JDufi (1830- 
57). He set out to evangelize the upper classes 
of Bengal by means of higher education, given 
through the medium of the English language, 


which, through the efforts of Macaulay and others, 
had already been adopted by Government as the 
vehicle of learning for India. Duff was assisted in 
his plans by Baja Bam Mohan Bay, the founder 
of the Brahma Samaj {q.v.). Duff's converts were 
counted rather by the score than by the hundred, 
but they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church as lenders throughout N. 
India. His school also had a powerful effect on 
the development of the Bralunfi Samaj and other 
liberal movements in Hinduism, and not less did 
he influence the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, which in 1854 founded departments 
of public instruction, and in 1867 established 
universities in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
followed later by others in Lahore and Allahabad, 
and recently by a Hindu university at Benares 
and a Muslim one at Aligarh. Duff’s school soon 
developed into a college, and no fewer than 8 
other colleges were founded in different parts ol 
India during Duff’s lifetime. The most noteworthy 
contemporary of Duff ns an educator was John 
WUson of Bombay, who founded the college which 
bears his name, and added to his English work a 
profound acquaintance ■with Hinduism. There are 
now 38 Protestant missionary colleges in India, 
containing, in 1912, 6447 stuaents, including 61 
women, the latter practically all Christians. Of 
the total, 4481 students were Hindus, 530 Mu- 
hammadans, and 436 Christians. There is a fully- 
organized missionary college for women in Luck- 
now ; and a college uepartment works in connexion 
with a girls’ high school in Lahore. 

The work of elementary and secondary education 
was powerfully forwarded by the system of grants- 
in-aid ■which the Government instituted in 1854. 
The grants are made in proportion to the educa- 
tional efficiency of schools, regardless of the religion 
of the managers. Educational efficiency being 
greatest among the missionaries, they have earned 
the chief portion of the grants, though their lend 
in tliis respect is no longer so marked as it •was. 
Their secondary schools number 283, with 62,602 
boys and 8400 girls ; 880 boarding-schools contain 
22,193 boys and 17,666 girls, all Chrbtian. In 87 
theological schools 1852 students are in training, 
and 127 training-schools have 1904 male and 1173 
female students. The boarding-schools are partly 
secondary and partly primary. The resvrlt of 
secondary education in conversions has been small, 
but the influence on social ideals and practice and 
on religions thought has been very great. The 
care bestowed on the education of the Christian 
community, especially the women, has made it, 
with the exception of the Parsis, the most literate 
in India, far above the average of the Hindns 
generally, and little, if any, behind the Brahmans. 
The number of Christian officials and teachers ic 
large in proportion to the size of the community, 
and it is not easy to keep pace with their need for 
a highly edneatied ministry, while satisMng the 
wants of the large rural populations. The pro- 
vision of elementary education for these is the 
most urgent missionary problem of the day. True, 
the elementary pupils in mission schools through- 
out India number about 450,000, but the great 
majority of these ore non-Christian. In missionary 
colleges and schools of every kind 676,371 persons 
were being educated in 1912 — about one in ten of 
all pupils. 

Christian literature took its first effective start 
with tbo work of the great pioneer, AYillinm Carey 
(1793-1834). Together with Marshman and Ward, 
he worked chiefly at Bible translations into a 
multitude of different languages, and also founded 
a missionary college in Serampore. Most of the^e 
versions were mere ballons d’essai, but the Bengali 
became the foundation of all further work in that 
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tongue. Henry Martyn at the same time pro- 
duced his remarkable Urdu version of the NT, and 
a long line of translators and authors followed, 
supported by the publishing societies mentioned 
above. Krishna Mohan Banerjea among Hindu 
converts, 'Imad-al-Din among Muslims, and John 
Murdoch among English writers and publishers 
of Christian literature are outstanding names. 
Besides Bible versions there is also an incipient 
Christian literature in all the principal Indian lan- 
guages, amounting in some of them to several 
hundred works. These are directed both to the 
training of the Christian Church and to convincing 
and persuading outsiders. 

Among the philanthropic auxiliaries to the 
gospel message, medical work takes a foremost 
lace. The effective prosecution of this in India 
ates from the middle of last century, when W. 
Lockhart of the L.M.S. was sent to Travancore, 
and Henry M. Scudder of the American Board to 
Ceylon. The chain of medical missions on the N. W. 
Erontierwashegunin Kashmir in 1864, and has since 
then extended to Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail 
Khan, and Quetta. The attitude of a turbulent, 
fanatical, and treacherous Muhammadan popula- 
tion has been greatly modified by the work of medi- 
cal missions, and, while converts have sho^vn their 
faithfulness in martyrdom, Christian Scriptures 
and literature, illustrated by the example of dis- 
interested Christian love, have penetrated far into 
regions otherwise inaccessible to the missionary. 
Similar effects have been produced on the intoler- 
ance of the caste-proud Hindu, and, while suffering 
is impartially relieved, regardless of creed or con- 
dition, the ministry of healing has brought many 
to the discipleship of the Healer. The first qualified 
woman-doctor came to India in 1880, thou^ medi- 
cal work by women had been carried on long before. 
Medical missionary women have led the way in 
relieving the once hopeless suffering of secluded 
Indian womanhood, given over to treatment by 
^orant and clumsy midivives and barber- women. 
Of the Indian women-doctora now serving under 
the Dufferin Fund and other public bodies the great 
majority are Christians, with a sprinkling from the 
Brahma Samaj. 

Closely allied with general medical work is that 
of the leper missions. Of the unfortunate leper 
community, hitherto uncared for, several thousands 
are under care in Christian institutions, and many 
of them have accepted Christianity. Christian 
institutions for the blind and the deaf and dumb 
are the only ones for these classes in India. Famine 
orphanages are common, and have furnished an 
appreciable fraction of the Christian community, 
especially in N. India ; these have in recent years 
found imitators among non-Christians, and, o^ving 
to the influence and example of mission schools 
and colleges, the conception and practice of social 
service are spreading among Indian students, as 
shown by the society of the ‘ Servants of India,’ 
promoted by G. K. Gokhale. 

India affords the largest and most influential 
sphere of work among the Muslims of the world. 
Its Musalman community numbers 65,000,000, and 
it is both specifically Indian in type and cosmo- 
politan by ties of religion — a fact wliich gives this 
community a greater political importance than 
its numerical proportion to the Hindu population 
would warrant. The largest Muhammadan com- 
munity of India, that of Bengal, now numbering 
24,000,000, came under British rule after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757, but the first effective Christian 
work among them was done by the chaplain- 
missionary Henry Martsm when he translated the 
NT and much of the OT into the Muhammadan 
lingua franca of Indio — the Urdu, or camp dialect 
of Hindostanl. His one convert, 'Abd-al-Masib, 


was the forerunner of many ex-Muslims who have 
joined the Christian ministry. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of converts amon" 
the laity, bub with their descendants they must 
run into several myriads. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, which the Muslim professedly recog- 
nizes as divine, is especially effective as a means of 
evangelism. 

Among the Buddhists of Burma and S. Ceylon 
the results of work have been simBar to those 
among the middle classes in India; t.e., conver- 
sions nave been sporadic, occasionally in famUies, 
with here and there outstanding personalities. 
The Census of 1911 gave the number of Protestant 
Christians in India as 1,452,759, compared with 
970,385 in 1901. The largest proportion is in S. 
India (626,000), where the work has been established 
longest and is most systematic. The distribution 
elsewhere varies chiefly according to the incidence 
of mass movements. Protestant Christians in 
other parts number : Bengal, 178,000; United Pro- 
vinces, 135,000; Panjab, 155,000; Bombay, 51,000 ; 
Central Provinces and C, India, 24,000. In the 
native States they are generally fewer — e.g., 
Haidarahad, 29,000 ; Mysore, 9,000 ; Panjab States, 
600; Kashmir, 700. 

Syncretism, in the shape of reform movements, 
both religions and social, is much in evidence. 
The earliest organized body of this kind is the 
theistic Brahma Samaj, founded in 1828 by Baja 
Ram Mohan Ray — a small sect, but influential 
owing to the social standing, literary ability, 

I and philanthropic zeal of its members. The teacn- 
ing of its sections ranges from a modified Hinduism 
to a kind of Unitarian Christianity with Indian 
atmosphere. The Arya Samaj (g.u.), founded in 1875 
by Dayanand SarasvatT, represents a cruder modi- 
fication of original Hinduism, professing to hold 
to the Vedas as absolutely inspired, and accord- 
ingly forcing their interpretation to fib modem 
standards. It has a strong political and nationalist 
vein, and is bitterly hostile to Christianity j but it 
has done good worK in the cause of education and 
social reform. It prevails chiefly in the Panjab 
and United Provinces. In Bombay the PrSrthana 
Samaj (g.v.) does a similar work. These bodies, 
following missionary example, are beginning to 
interest themselves in the ameliorarion of the 
depressed classes by education, and the Arya Samaj 
actually admits them and also Muhammadans into 
the ‘ Vedic religion ’ by a ceremony of purification 
{hiddhl). 

Modernist movement among the Muliammadana 
dates from the efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmad, who 
began in 1858 to arouse his fellow-religionists^ to 
the imperative need for English education, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh and the All- 
Indian Muslim Conference. It has also produced 
something of a school of liberal theology. A more 
wide-spread movement was inaugurated by Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian in the Panjab in the year 
1879. He, like Dayanand, harked back to his 
sacred Scriptures, and treated the Qur’an as 
verbally inspired, interpreting it in a new fashion 
with an eye to modem thought. This sect, too, 
is strongly opposed to Christianity, and Bome 
members of it nave started a mission to England at 
Woldng. Despite their attitude of opposition, 
these new sects all owe more or less of their origina- 
ting impulse and of their specific doctiine to tho 
message of Christian missions. The Indian national 
movement has a tendency to bring the retormed 
sects nearer together, and its influence is bemg iwc 
in the Christian community also in a certam 
touchiness and impatience of foreign innuence. 
At tho same time there are signs of an mweasea 
feeling of responsibility for the evangelization ot 
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India, marked by tbe establishment of the National 
Missionary Society and other efforts. 

The Dutch possessions known as Indonesia were 
previously under Hindu rule, but since the 12th 
cent, they have gradually been overrun by iluslim 
chieftains, and out of the total poptuation of 

38.000. 000 all but 2,000,000 are now Muhammadan. 
The Dutch East India Company, while building 
up its Eastern empire, also Christianized the 
natives after a fashion, but their condition at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, was very low. Since 
then it has improved, and the so-called permanent 
congregations (gcvcstigte gemcentm) are under the 
care of clergy appointed and maintained by the 
State ; churches of later converts are from time to 
time placed under this organization. Modem 
missionary work began in the second decade of last 
century, and has been carried on mainly by Dutch 
and German missionaries on the four principal 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
well as on some of the smaller ones. _ Large numbers 
of converts have been gathered in Java, in the 
Batak country on the north coast of Sumatra, and in 
the Minahassa district of Celebes. In the second 
of these an effective barrier has been erected to the 
inland advance of Islam. The total number of con- 
verts from Islam in these islands is estimated at 

40.000. 

V. China. — In contrast with India, China has 
but one standard language and literature, and may 
therefore be regarded as a unitj, despite its size 
and diversity. Modem missionary work was 
begun by Robert Morrison of the L.M.S. in 1807. 
He baptized the first convert in 1814, and before 
his death (1834) he had translated the Bible into 
Chinese, besides ivriting many pamphlets. But 
neither he nor his colleague, Robert Milne, was 
able to enter the jealously-guarded empire of 
China ; they could only reside in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao or in British territo^ at 
Malacca. The opening of China to foreign inter- 
course, including missionary effort, was the result 
of a series of wars, internal and external, the first 
of which, whUe it helped to admit the missionary, 
did much to discredit his message. The three 
‘ opium wars ’ of 1842, 1858, and 18G0 resulted in 
the opening of twenty-four ‘ treaty ports’ to foreign 
intercourse, and itwas in these, especially Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Tientsin, and Canton, that Protestant 
missions first gained a footing. Up to_ 1850, 3 
English societies, 1 Gorman, and 7 American had 
begun work, and tbe converts may have amounted 
to 100. The preponderance of American workers 
in China became more marked as time went on, 
and the same is true of Japan. 

The next great convulsion was an internal one, 
the Taiping rebellion, which lasted from 1850 to 
1864, and was eventually suppressed by tlie ‘ ever 
victorious army’ of a \Vestem_ leader, General 
Charle.s George Gordon, himself in deep sympathy 
with Christian missions. The leader oi the re- 
bellion had once come under the influence of a 
Christian missionary, and he claimed to have re- 
ceived a divine revelation to destroy idolatry and 
to put an end to the Manchu d5uiasty. The second 
of these aims was accomplished half a century later 
by another great convulsion, and we may believe 
that the Taipings did much towards preparing the 
way for the first, which is yet to come ; but we 
may also bo thankful that their iconoclasm did not 
prematurely succced'before the constructive forces 
of Christian faith and practice were ready to step 
into the Irreach. Meanwhile, missions on the coast 
were increasing their work, and the year after 
interior China had been quieted (1805) Hudson 
Taylor formed the China Inland Mission, which 
led the way to the formation of a network of 
stations during the last half centiry, now extend- 


ing to the remotest interior of the Republic. This 
mission alone now numbers 1076 foreign mission- 
aries, as against 473 of all societies and nationalities 
in 1877. in that year the number of converts was 
reckoned at 13,000. 

The final break-up of the Manchu dynasty was 
first marked by theBoxer outbreak of 1900, directed, 
with the connivance of the Empress, against both 
foreigners and Chinese Christians; 135 mission- 
aries, until 53 of their children, were killed, and 
some 16,000 Chinese Christians were massacred, 
many of them accepting death willingly rather 
than deny the faith. A strong impression ivaa 
created by the refusal of missionary societies to 
accept a money indemnity from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the missionary lives laid doivn freely for 
the gospel. During the succeeding decade the 
number of foreign missionaries in China increased 
almost 50 per cent (2785 to 4175, including wives 
of missionaries), and the number of converts more 
than doubled (204,672 to 469,896 in 1910). In 1913 
the number of ‘ full members ’ was given as 235,303. 
Counting cliildren and other adherents who are not 
included in their statistics by many bodies, the 
total may be estimated at about 500,000. Foreign 
missionaries, including wives, are 5186, and Chinese 
workers 17,879. 

The revolution of 1911-12 was the final stage in 
the opening up of China to Western culture and 
Christianity. There has, it is true, been a slight 
reaction from the abolition of Confucianism as the 
religion of the State, but a stronger power than 
the iconoclasm of the Taipings is snaking the 
foundations of the old cults, namely the re-casting 
of the world-old system of Chinese education in 
Western and 20th cent, moulds. Moreover, the 
official request made by the Chinese Government 
on 27th April 1913 for the prayers of its Christiau 
subjects, whatever motives of policy may have in- 
spired it, was a recognition of Christianity’ ns a 
power affecting deeply the interests of the nation ; 
and Sim Yat Sen, the leader of the Cantonese 
revolutionary section and almost of the Republic, 
is a Christian who seeks to model his political 
policy on the principles of the Bible. Happily, 
too, the establishment of tlie Chinese Republic has 
coincided with the final abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic once forced on China by Britain. 

The situation thus created has offered to the 
Christian Churches unexampled opportunities of 
access to the educated cl.osses of China. These had 
hitherto looked with contempt on teachers M’ho 
in veiy few cases could master the intricacies of 
their literature, but now they are ready to wel- 
come Western language, literature, and science. 
Great efforts have been made, especially by the 
American missions, to grapple with the task of 
providing centres of higher education on a Christian 
basis throughout China, and in this, as well as in 
eneral work, the tendency towards co-operation 
etween allied bodies is strong and helpful. No 
fewer than 9 university colleges are in effective 
operation, 7 in coast provinces, 1 in the centre, and 
1 in the west. In several the medical faculty is 
strong, and Christian missions at present Ic.-id in 
the training of qualified doctors for China, There 
are some 264 mission hospitals (1913) with 126,788 
in-patients and 2,129,774 out-patiente for the year. 
Among the agencies which have been particularly 
active in taking advantage of the present opportnni- 
Kes the Y.M.G.A. baa been specially in evidence. 
The evangelistic meetings conducted by J. R. Mott, 
and still more by George Sherwood Eddy (1912-14)’ 
were attended by large audiences of educated 
Chinese, sometimes up to 4000, in many of the 
principal towns of China. Among the hearers 
were oflicitUs of high rank, of whom one was 
baptized, while thousands of men promised to study 
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the Bible, and hundreds have actually joined the 
Christian Church. 

The creation of a Christian literature for China 
has been carried on mainly by co-operation between 
the missions represented in the Christian Literature 
Society for China, imder the guidance of Timothy 
Richards and others. The rapid opening of the 
mind of China to appreciation and reception of 
Western thought has mven missionary scholars 
both the opportunity and the task of providing not 
only religious but general and scientific literature 
for readers, whether Christian or non-Christian. 
Both this and the work of Bible translation in 
China have been greatly facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a common standard of written language, 
though versions of the Bible are being produced in 
several local vernaculars, as also in a popular form 
of the Mandarin. The circulation of the Bible is 
increasing by leaps and bounds ; in 1910 a million 
and a half copies of Bibles, New Testaments, or 
single books were circulated ; in 1914 two million 
and a quarter. 

The farst L.M.S. woman missionary to China waa 
appointed in 1868. The work among women has 
been greatly hampered by the custom of foot- 
binding and by social prejudice, but these have 
been in great measure overcome, largely as the 
result of missionary effort, and the desire for the 
education of women is greatly on the increase; 
some are using their education not only to qualify 
for the medical and teaching professions, but also 
for social service. Over 600 members have been 
enrolled in a Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Christian ministry, putting aside prospects of 
lucrative careers. The tendency in this class is to 
work for the formation of an indigenous Chinese 
Church free from Western control, and some pro- 
gress is bein" made in the self-support of native 
churches. Meanwhile the various cognate bodies 
which have hitherto been carrying on separate 
missions, such as Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, are amalgamating their organizations 
as a first step towards larger union. 

In the outlying provinces of China work is still 
in its beginnings. It is furthest advanced in Man- 
churia, where Presbyterians and Lutherans have a 
community of some 33,000. The devoted work of 
James Gilmour (1870-91) in Mongolia left little 
visible result, and the societies which are following 
it up are gathering a few converts amid great diffi- 
culties. In Chinese Tibet these are insuperable, 
and the only quarter from which the gospel has 
entered that land is Little (or Western) Tibet, 
belonging to India, where Moravian missionaries 
have some small congregations, and have done 
much for the investigation of Tibetan language, 
literature, and history. Among the Muslims of 
Chinese Turkestan Swedish and China Inland mis- 
sionaries are in the early stage of work. 

vi. Japan, Kohea, and Porsiosa. — Here, as in 
China, we have countries in which, after periods 
of notable success on the part of Roman Catholic 
missions, the native rulers have turned upon them 
as politically dangerous, and have violently perse- 
cuted the Ciiristian Church, almost to extmction, 
till, through political changes, intercourse with the 
West has been resumed, but on a different footing, 
and with this the way has been opened for missions 
of the Reformed communions also. In the case of 
Japan this re-opening dates from the year 1859, 
when American missionaries were the first to settle 
in the country. The first Protestant Christian was 
baptized in 1864, but meanwhile persecution of 
Christians continued, sometimes ivith severity, till 
the Revolution of 1868, which once more brought 
the Mikado to power, and inaugurated the modem 
government of Japan. G. Ensor (C.M.S), who 
arrived in 1869, was the first English missionary. 


but full religious toleration was not granted till 
1873, to he speedily followed by the serious sugges- 
tion that Christianity should be made the State 
religion. This was, however, negatived, and sub- 
sequently there was a distinct reaction against 
foreign influences, among which Christianity was 
included, especially during the first decade of this 
century. But a swing back of the pendulum was 
indicated by the action of the Minister of Education 
in 1912, when he announced that the Government 
had resolved to recognize Christianity, alongside of 
Shinto and Buddhism, as a religion deserving of 
encouragement, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that Christianity would conform itself to 
national aspirations. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that the Christian message in Japan has 
appealed specially to men of culture. A quite 
disproportionate number of Christians are found 
among members of Parliament, high military and 
naval officers, doctors and professors, and Count 
Olcuraa has recorded that ‘ the indirect influence 
of Christianity has poured into every realm of 
Japanese life’ (Intern. Review of Missions, Oct. 
1912, i. 654). The number of Protestant Chnstian 
adherents in Japan may he reckoned at about 
100,000. Forty per cent of the mission stations are 
said to be self-supporting. Three-fourths of the 
converts are attacued to one or another of four 
amalgamated Churches representing the Anglican, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist mis- 
sions respectively. The great majority of the 
Protestant missions have established an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of common work, called the 
‘Federated Missions of Japan.’ This has formed 
a general Christian Literature Society, and pro- 
moted joint efforts for evangelization, both in_ the 
towns and in the hitherto neglected^ rural districts. 

The work of missionary education bulks less 
largely at present in Japan than in China, owing 
to the fact that from the first opening of the 
country education has been steadily taken in hand 
by the State, which now provides a completely 
organized system of education from the primary 
schools (at which attendance is compulsory) up to 
the universities and technical schools. There are 
14 Protestant middle schools, _ivith_ about 5500 
scholars, and two colleges of university grade, of 
which the Doshsisha College at Kyoto, founded by 
Joseph Niishima, has 700 students. Elementary 
missionary education is backward, as Christian 
children have access to well-worked Government 
schools. The educational work of the Y.M.G.A. 
has been much appreciated in Japan, and hM 
strongN influenced the student world ; and the 
Y. W. Cf. A. is reaching women increasingly. Christ- 
ian missionarj’’ efforts among the aboriginal Ainus 
of Yezo have been appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, who bestowed a decoration on John 
Batchelor of the C.M.S. in recognition of his work 
for this dying race. 

Among the dependencies of Japan, Formosa, 
first entered in 1865, now has some 30,000 Christ- 
ians. Korea, after three and a half centuries of 
absolute seclusion, was not effectively entered till 
1882, first by American missionaries, and, in 1890, 
by Anglicans. The growth of the work hM been 
phenomenal, especially in the years foUoiving the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905-416. Adherents m 
1913 numbered 185,000, over 19,000 children were 
imder education in mission schools, and 20 hospitals 
and 23 dispensaries were in operation. This pro- 
gress has been accompanied by remarkable zeal in 
the study of Scripture and by reformation or 
life. 

vii. The Near E.(VST. — Under this term we m- 
clude the lands, stretching from Morocco to rcrsia, 
in which Islam first arose and spread. Owmg to 
the long dominance of Islam the work of Christian 
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missions to Muslims in this region is either non- 
existent or in its infancy. For our present purpose, 
we are not dealing with missions to the surviving 
Abyssinian, Coptic, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, 
or Jacobite Churches. We may, however, note 
that the educational work carried on among Ori- 
ental Christians, prinoipally.hy American mission- 
aries, in the Turkish empire and Egypt has resulted 
in ’the formation of considerable Protestant com- 
munities, whose progress in intelligence, moralii^, 
and zeal has raised the Christian name in the 
eyes of the Muslims and reacted favourably on 
the ancient churches by stimulating a desire for 
reform and progress. There is among the Prot- 
estant Orientals also the dawn of a desire to 
evangelize the Muslim — a feeling that had been 
eradicated from the Oriental Christian by a thou- 
sand years of oppression and misrule, which pre- 
vented him from seeing in the Muslim anything 
but an irreconcilable tyrant. The most elfective 
missionary work done by men of these nationalities 
is that of jBible colporteurs. The Muslim verbally 
acknowledges the Scriptures of the OT and NT to 
be inspired, and, if once induced to study them, he 
is in many cases led to see that the theory of their 
corruption subsequently to Muhammad is a fig- 
ment of his divines. Thus their witness to Christ, 
as well as their incompatibility with the Qur’an, is 
a powerful influence in the conversion of the Mus- 
lim. The British and Foreign Bible Society em- 

S 8 in the countries referred to 71 colporteurs, 
has 27 depots, through which 128,926 copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions are circulated. 
Individual conversions through these means are 
fairly frequent, but the building up of Christian 
communities is a slower process, hampered by 
special obstacles. 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, among 
a total population of about 14,000,000, work is 
carried on mainly by the N. Africa Mission and 
other undenominational agencies. There are con- 
verts here and there. The principal agency, be- 
sides that of colportage, is schools, which are ! 
elementary. In Egypt work was begun in 1854 
by the American United Presbyterians, principally 
among the Copts, and resuscitated by the C.M.S. 
in 1882. Considerable access has been gained among 
the Eflendi class, and a number have been baptized, 
while medical work has to some extent reached the 
masses, in both town and country. Schools, prim- 
ary and secondary, contain 17,094 pupils (largely 
of Coptic faith or origin), and a scheme for the 
establishment in Cairo of a Christian university is 
being actively promoted by American missionaries. 
German and English missionaries are pushing out 
into the Anglo-Egyptian Sildan, and, though 
Christian propaganda is barred among the Muslims 
of that region, yet in Omduman some educational 
work is being done. Cairo is the chief literary 
centre of the Muhammadan world, and from the 
Christian side vigorous eflbrts are being made by 
the Nile Mission Press, an Anglo-American under- 
taking, to produce and circulate evangelistic litera- 
ture in Arabic. 

In Asia Minor and Syria Protestant work has 
been done chiefly by American missions working 
among the ancient churches. The system of educa- 
tion which they have developed, from primary 
schools to colleges, especially the Eoberts College 
in Constantinople, has notably affected the Muslim 
community in thought and attitude towards Christ- 
ianity. Medical missions, in Palestine especially, 
have tendcdin the same direction. Arabia is touched 
on its outskirts at Baghdad, Bahrain, and Aden by 
schools, medical work, and colportage. Persia was 
first entered by Henry Martyn, when he completed 
his translation of tlie NT at Shiraz in 1811. In 
1829 K. G. Pfander visited Persia, and wrote his 


celebrated Balance of^ Truth, laying the founda- 
tion of a Persian Christian literature, built upon 
later by W. St. Clair Tkdall and others. In 1871 
American Presbyterians organized work among the 
tribes of N. Persia, and in 1875 S. Persia was oc- 
cupied by E. Bruce of the C.M.S. Medical and 
educational work has developed largely, and the 
demand for schools on a "Western model far exceeds 
the power of the missionaries to supply it. The 
modernist sect of Bahaism, sprung from the Babi 
reform movement, has borrowed freely from Christi- 
anity but does not so far make much return (see 
art. Bab, BabIs). Throughout these missions work 
among women, visiting, teaching, and medical, has 
initiated or helped on the movement perceptible in 
Muslim lands for the elevation of the female sex. 

viii. Missions to J ews. — The J ewish population 
of the world is approximately 12,000,000. Prot- 
estant missionary work among them is carried on 
by 95 societies, maintaining 500 men and 350 women 
missionaries. The London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews (253 missionaries ; 
income in 1914, £51,000) is the principal one. 
Statistics are quite imperfect. Some 250 of the 
Anglican clergy are converts or sons of converts 
from Judaism. J. F. de le Eoi estimates baptisms 
during the 19th cent, in Protestant churches at 
72,740; Koman Catholic, 57,300; Greek, 74,500. 
The theologians Neander and Edersheim, the 
missionary bishops Schereschewsky, Hellmuth, 
Alexander, and Gobat, were Christian Jews. 

III. General aspects. — i. Principles.— As 
a result of the work of missions by the Reformed 
Churches since the end of the 18th cent, there is 
now a growing community of some 6,000,000 native 
Christians beVonging to the most varied races and 
cultures, from the primitive aborigines of Australia 
to the progressive people of Japan. Yet in the 
age which has seen this unexampled expansion of 
Christianity in every direction the question has 
been raised whether Jesus of Nazareth over in- 
tended that His disciples should carry the message 
of His redemption into all the world, though it is 
fully allowed that the world mission of His faith was 
the legitimate and necessary consequence of the 
principles which He enunciated and exemplified. To 
suppose that the Originator of this life and teach- 
ing, which have persisted in spreading their vital- 
izing influences among the nations for nineteen 
centuries, was Himself without desire for or inten- 
tion of producing such an effect would be to face 
the most insoluble enigma of history. The develop- 
ment which we have sketched makes it abundantly 
clear that the mainspring of this world- wide enter- 
prise of missions has been the conviction that its 
promoters and messengers were carrying out the 
conscious purpose and explicit command of the 
Saviour of the world. At the same time it would 
be unnatural that the reconstruction of thought 
which our age is experiencing in every sphere of 
life should leave the conception of foreign missions 
entirely unaffected. Among the Reformed Churches 
more especially Zinzendorfs motto of ‘souls for 
the Lamb ’ as the one goal of missionary effort has 
expanded, under the influence of teachers like 
G. Wameck in Germany and B. F. "Westcott in 
England, into the wider and deeper conception of 
a call to regenerate the nations spiritually, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, and to build up the uni- 
i vernal Church of Christ. Moreover, the results of 
research into Christian origins have hdped us, with 
a truer historical perspective, to test our contem- 
porary missionary work by the example and spirit 
of the Apostolic Age. From subsequent early and 
mediuiVDl lustory, too, the Churches have been 
learning Ipssons of the manifold adaptation of the 
form of missionary work to the conditions and needs 
of different ages and peoples, and of these lessons the 
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whole modem development is an amplification. 
But this larger sweep of outlook and eflort has by 
no means made the first aim of individual conver- 
sion superfluous. On the contrary, this remains 
the vital centre of the whole, and it is as this is 
expanded and co-ordinated in the larger aim that 
the trae end of missionary work is attained. 

2. Methods, apostolic and contemporary. — ^The 
radical question is raised again and again whether 
the close following of the methods of St. Paul is 
not the trae solvent of our most fimdamental diffi- 
culties, _ particularly of the lack of spiritual and 
economic independence in our mission churches. 
"Were the evangelist to make brief sojourns instead 
of settling down, to devolve authority straightway 
on native helpers instead of keeping them m long 
tutelage, to demand instead of giving pecuniary 
assistance, Christian congregations might, it is 
urged, be smaller, but they would be stronger and 
self-reproducing. Each of these paths has been tried 
in modern missions, generally with scant success, for 
the same end imder different conditions may de- 
inand different means. Where there was a Jewish 
diaspora standing at the threshold of Christianity, 
teaching and discipline had been assimilated which 
rnay now require a generation ; where habitat and 
civilization of evangelist and evangelized were 
practically identical, the problems now arising 
from disparity of civilizations and distance of 
abode were non-existent. Recognizing these and 
other special difficulties and defects of modem mis- 
sionary work, we have to seek their solution not in 
the forms of apostolic, or any other, evangelism, 
but in the principles embodied in those forms. 
Thus in the adventure of faith undertaken by the 
C.I.M., which has so remarkably opened up China 
to the gospel, we have a contemporarjr adaptation 
of the Pauline method, rapidly folloivmg the main 
lines of communication and occupying the chief 
cities of an empire which in culture and administra- 
tion ofirers much analogy to that of Rome. Or, 
again, in the revival or community life in the 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods of Anglican missions 
we have a useful adaptation of early and medtoval 
monasticism to the conditions of the mission-field 
of to-day. But both of these have the defects of 
their qualities. 

The effect of modem thought on the adaptation 
of NT principles to contemporaneous missionary 
work may be traced in the development of the 
chief missionary methods. The mission school and 
college have no precedent in apostolic times, and 
they differ greatly from the cloister school of 
monastic missionaries, their original purpose being 
to serve as a means of conveying the message to 
the children of the literate, or would-be literate, 
classes who are othenvise not easily reached, and 
of bringing them into the Christian Church when 
they have arrived at years of discretion. The most 
notable effect of earlier educational work was the 
conversion of men of mark, who exercised great 
influence on the development of the Church. 
Within the last generation this aspect of the work 
has receded into the background ; the conception of 
educating the mind of a nation and creating an 
atmosphere permeated by Christian ideals has 
exercised increasing influence on missionary educa- 
tors, especially in high schools and colleges, and it 
is certain that their successes have lain mainly in 
this direction. The value of such preparation of 
the commimity for the eventual reception of Christ 
as Lord and Master is immense, and it may be 
hoped that much of the work which commonly falls 
to be done after conversion is thus being accom- 
plished beforehand. But there is need of balanced 
judgment and steadfast will, lest elaboration_ of 
the scaffolding delay or even prevent the erection 
of the building. Similarly, in the now indispens- 


able work of medical missions the physical benefits 
conferred were at first entirely subsidiary to the 
spiritual aim ; but the conception of a Kingdom of 
God to be realized in things temporal as well as 
spiritual has led to emphasis upon the fact that 
the work of healing, even apart from any spiritual 
effects, is a worthy aim of the missionary. This 
involves the risk that the medical missionary may 
be merged in the philanthropist. The modem 
medical missionary would not, if he could, ignore 
the demand for the greatest possible scientific 
efficiency, for he wiU not allow Christian zeal to 
be the bosom friend of second-rate professional 
skill ; yet he will lay the decisive emphasis of his 
calling on the specific aim of the missionary to 
carry home his message. Again, in the delivery of 
that message by the general missionary a com- 
arative study of religion and sociology has modi- 
ed the metnod of approach by the Christian 
messenger to non-Christians. He is less incflned 
to attack their observances and rites than to elicit 
the need latent in each human heart of somethin" 
higher, less prone to controvert their doctrines and 
deities than to set forth Christ in life and teaching. 
The conviction is gaining ground among his heaters 
that he is no rathless iconoclast of their national 
religion, but a sympathetic guide who would lead 
them to satisfactions which it fails to supply. But, 
if he is to do this, his aim must still be that they 
may be ‘redeemed from the vain manner of life 
handed down from their fathers’ (1 P l‘®)and come 
to know the only trae God. Without attacking 
concrete sin and error this cannot be done. The 
manner of controversy has been rightly modified, 
and it is well to use points of agreement as a b^is 
for approach ; but the reason for adopting one faith 
in place of another cannot lie in their points of 
resemblance, but only in those of difference. 
Hence controversy or polemic, in the right form, 
can never become obsolete as a missionary weapon. 
Once more, in the case of missionary work for 
women its first, and most worthy, aim was simply 
to deliver sisters whom the Christian woman 
found in degradation, ignorance, and suffering 
from these evils into the liberty of Christian 
womanhood. As, in the course of generations, 
they laboured for this end, the great task of train- 
ing new types of Christian motherhood suited to 
each nation gradually dawned upon them, and 
they became aware that they had stimulated a 
greater awakening than they had dreamed^ of 
among the women of China, India, and Africa. 
But Christian personality remains the key of the 
position, and the feminist movement, which is 
growing in East and West alike, finds its true 
regulative everywhere in the principles of the 
gospel. 

3. Cognate activities, — A bare mention must 
suffice of the achievements of missionaries in works 
ancillary to their main calling. The names of 
Livingstone, Krapf, and Rebmann among explorers, 
of James Legge, R. Caldwell, H. A. Jaeschke, 
and Carl Meinhof among philologists, and of _B. 
Codrington and John Roscoe among anthropologists 
are but a few among many. In civil life, too, mis- 
sionaries have sometimes held a prominent place 
e.g., C. E. Schwartz in Tanjore and Jolm Mackenzie 
in Bechuanaland ; and in India municipal offices 
have occasionally been held by them. _ To outsiders 
these public services have been a vindication of 
the missionary’s usefulness; to some among the 
missionary public it has seemed that they might 
be a hindrance to it. In the nature of things such 
services must remain exceptional, rendered by 
isolated individuals who possess the ability and 
energy. As by-work they have been of service ; 
were they more than this, they would prove a 
hindrance. 
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4 . Results and problems. — The present condition 
of the world mission-field shows olF-shoots of the 
Kefonned Churches in every stage of growth. 
Their members, as always, vary in genuineness and 
strength, but everywhere they include whole- 
hearted followers of Christ, and, as a body, they 
have advanced greatly in tone and conduct from 
their former non-Christian manner of life. The ani- 
mist, the pantheist, the agnostic, and the deist have 
come to believe in one almighty Father, one sinless 
Saviour, one indwelling sanctifying Spirit. From 
this faith grow the fruits, both of higher morality 
and of social amelioration, enhanced culture, and 
intellectual progress. In many directions the 
desire is shown to hand on the benefits of the 
gospel to others, and readiness to make sacrifices 
in so doing is evident. It has been remarked that 
the churches of the mission-field have produced no 
first-class heresy, implying thereby a lack of serious 
intellectual striving. But other causes may more 
reasonably be assi^ed for this. The intellectual 
training and status of the foreign teacher is so far 
superior, in the great majority of cases, to that of 
his converts that it would be difficult for them to 
maintain positions contrary to those which he has 
laid dowi — all the more so as the possible varia- 
tions of intellectual formulation have been fairly 
fully worked out by previous heresies, the weak- 
nesses of Avhich have been pointed out to them. 
Moreover, no inconsiderable part of the effect pro- 
duced by Christian missions is to be found in the 
change of attitude, the new beliefs and ideals of 
conduct, individual and social, taken over from 
them by the still non-Christian world. In this pro- 
cess the analogues of early Christian heresies are to 
he found in the teachings of bodies outside the 
Christian Church. Thus the Brahma Sarndj reform 
of Hinduism represents a kind of Arianism; the 
Bahai offshoot of Islam would stand for one variety 
of Gnosticism, and theosophy {q.v.) for another. 
Generally speaking, syncretism islargely practised, 
and in many cases by men of noble character who 
are striving for a reconciliation of the old and the 
new, but the religion of the amateur collector is 
not more likely to stand now than in the early 
centuries, though it is a pitfall of which the abler 
intellects of the young churches need to beware. 

Analogous to this is the problem of unity in the 
Reformed Churches. The majority of the divisions 
which have sprung up in the West from local and 
temporary causes have naturally no meaning to 
the Eastern convert ; and the same holds good of 
many dividing lines in doctrine. The resulting 
tendency to unity in faith and practice, in face of 
powerful opposing forces, is healthy and hopeful. 
There is, however, a danger that members of the 
young churches should regard all distinctions in 
dootnno and discipline indiscriminately as mere 
Western peculiarities which may be swept aside 
in order to construct an edifice of truly indigenous 
Cliristianity. A sound attitude of the missionary 
teaclier towards questions of race and nationality 
will do much to meet this danger. 

Next to the essential spiritual element no factor 
in missionary work is more weighty than the social 
progress which it has initiated or stimulated. 
From these successes a difficulty often springs. 
In the contact of two deeply-separated civilizations 
the convert naturally assimilates that of his 
Western teacher, but without the exercise of 
wisdom and restraint he may evolve a mere cari- 
cature of Western culture without its balance and 
restraint, thereby repelling alike his own country- 
men and liis 'VV’estem fellow-Christians ; and 
among iiigher races he may acquire needs and 
habits which ■will involve him in economic diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile, Western culture and com- 
merce arc cea-selessly flooding into mission lands, 


and the change of life connected with them is 
affecting non-Christians scarcely less than Christ- 
ians. a result of this the efforts of the mis- 
sionary to promote a simple indigenous style of 
living may be resented as intended to repress the 
progress of the native Christian. One of the 
missionary’s most difficult and delicate tasks is to 
decide and to convince his charges what is justly 
due to the decencies and progress of Christian life 
and what is illegitimate as ministering to extra- 
vagance and parasitic growth. 

Thus social progress is intimately connected 
with the great difficulty presented by the economic 
dependence of the mission churches on their parents 
at the home base. The amount annually expended 
by home churches on the maintenance of ministers, 
preachers, and teachers of indigenous races is 
estimated at £7,000,000. The amount recorded as 
raised by the native churches in the same connexion 
is £1,500,000. Allowing for a liberal margin of 
error, the disparity is still immense, even when we 
consider that a large number of the converts are 
draivn from impoverished strata of society whose 
financial weakness must be great for some time to 
come. Almost every advance is dependent on 
fresh exertions made by the mother churches, who 
also contribute largely to the maintenance of 
worship, pastoral care, and teaching. In the last 
resort the economic dependence of mission churches 
is part of the larger problem of the economic de- 
pendence of the coloured races on the white, and 
m all probability the one will not be solved with- 
out the other. 

Everywhere we are brought up against the racial 
problem. It was there from the first, and the 
success of missions has been in proportion to that 
of the messenger in understanding and treating 
■with ■wise sympathy people of a foreign race. As 
the races have become conscious of their common 
ideals, traditions, and interests, the racial question 
in the mission-field has developed into the national. 
Everywhere the missionary is met, actively or 
passively, by insistence on the rights of the race 
m its own sphere and a demand for equal oppor- 
tunity, as against the old idea of the inherent 
superiority of the white man. The opposition thus 
engendered reacts against the white man’s religion, 
and there is on each continent a restiveness and 
impatience of control on the part of converts and 
churches such as did not exist a generation ago. 
To deal ■with this firmly and sympathetically as 
a sign of healthy growth, and as a pathway to 
new and fruitful relations, is the part of wisdom. 
Premature independence and unduly delayed eman- 
cipation both have their dangers. Smartness and 
efficiency may bo made an idol ; but it is also a 
temptation to take the easy path of lowering the 
ideals of the gospel, and this leads to deterioration. 
The problem is to bo solved only by patient, 
tenacious charity on the part of the missionary 
who understands the national and racial feeling, 
and whose watchword is the responsibility of the 
stronger. 
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H. U. Weitbeecht. 

MISSIONS (Muliammadan). — ^The materials 
for the history of Jluhammadan missionary activity 
are much less abundant than those for the history 
of the propagation of Christianity. Muhammadan 
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historians appear to have heen singularly incurious 
as to the spread of their own faith, and only 
scanty references to conversions are found at rare 
intervals in the vast historical literature of the 
Muhammadan world. The absence of a priest- 
hood in Islam, implying the setting apart of a 
separate body of men as exponents of the doctrines 
of the faith, hsis had its counterpart in a lack of 
ecclesiastical annals ; there have been no Muslim 
missionary societies (except towards the end of 
the 19th cent.), no specially trained propagandists, 
and very little continuity of missionary effort; 
even the religious orders of Islam, which have at 
times done much for the spread of the faith, have 
not cared to set on record the story of the success 
that has attended their preaching. There is, 
therefore, nothing in Muhammadan literature to 
correspond to the abundant materials for the 
history of Christian missions provided in the 
biographies of Christian saints, the annals of the 
Christian religious orders, and the innumerable 
mumals and other publications of the various 
Boman Catholic and Protestant missionary 
societies. In fact, the fullest details as to Muslim 
missiona^ activity are generally to be found in 
the writings of the Christian cler^ who have 
watched with apprehension the rapid extension of 
Islam. Yet to this poverty of information from 
Muhammadan sources there is one notable excep- 
tion, namely, the biography of Muhammad him- 
self. The missionary activity of Islam begins 
with the life of the founder, and the numerous 
biographies of the Prophet are full of stories of his 
efforts to win over unbelievers to the faith. 

In the Qur’an itself, the duty of missionary work 
is clearly laid down in the following passages 
(here quoted in chronological order according to 
the date of their revelation) : 

‘ Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning: dispute with them in the kindest manner’ 
(xvi. 12C). ‘They who have inherited the Book after them tt.e. 
the Jews and Christiana] are in perplexity of doubt concerning 
It. For this cause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk 
uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden . . . and say, In 
whatsoever Book God hath sent down do I believe : I am com- 
manded to decide justly between you : God is our Lord and 
your Lord : we have our works and you have your wor^ : be- 
tween us and you let there be no strife : God will make us all 
one : and to Him shall we return ' (xlil. 14). ‘ Say to those who 
have been given the Book and to the ignorant. Do you accept 
Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, they are guided aright: 
but if they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching '(iii. 19). 
‘Thus God clearly showeth you His signs that perchance ye 
may be ™ded, and that there may be from among you a 
people who invito to the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid 
the Wrong ; and these are they vrith whom it shall be well ’ (iii. 
99 f.). ‘ To every people have we appointed observances which 
they observe. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee, but summon them to thy Lord : Verily thou art guided 
aright: but if they debate with thee, then say: Gm best 
knoweth what ye do’ (xxii. 68 f.). ‘ If any one of those who 
join gods with God ask an asylum of thee, grant him an asylum 
in order that he may hear the word of God ; then let him reach 
his place of safety’ (ix. 6). 

Further, the faith of Islam was to be preached 
to all nations, and all mankind were to be 
summoned to belief in the One God. 

‘ Of a truth it li,e. the Qur’an] is no other than on admonition 
to all created beings, and after a time shall ye surely know its 
message ’ (xxxviii. 87 f.). ‘ This (book) is no other than an admo- 
nition and a clear Qur'.an, to warn whoever liveth ’(xxxvi. 69 f.). 
‘ Wo have not sent thee save as mercy to all created being3’(xxL 
107 ; cf. also xxv. 1 and xxxiv. 27). ‘ He it Is who hath sent 
His apostle with guidance and the religion of truth, that He 
may make it victorious over every other religion, though the 
polytheists are averse to it’ (Ixi. 9). 

In the hour of Muhammad’s deepest despair, 
when the people of Mecca turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching, when the converts that he had made 
were tortured until they recanted and others had 
to flee from the country to escape the rage of their 
persecutors, the promise was revealed ; 

• Ono day wo will raise up a witness out of every nation’ (xvL 
86 ). 

The life of the Prophet himself presented, for 
succeeding generations, an ensample of Sluslim 


missionary activity. When he began his pro- 
phetic career, his first efibrts were directed towards 
persuading his own family; his earliest converts 
were his wife, Khadijah, his adopted children, 
Zaid and'Alij and some members of his immediate 
circle. He did not begin to preach in public until 
the third year of his mission, but he met only with 
the scoffing and contempt of the Quraish. in the 
fourth year of his mission he took up his residence 
in the fiouse of al-Arqam, one of the early converts, 
and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Prophet preached in this house, 
which was in a central position, much frequented 
by pilgrims and strangers. The conversion of 
'Umar b. al-Khattab about two years later was 
a source of great’ strength to the little band of 
Muslims, who now began publicly to perform their 
devotions together round the Ka'bah. Though 
Muhammad continued to teach for ten years, the 
number of converts remained very small, and an 
attempt to win adherents outside Mecca, in the 
town of Ta’if, ended in complete failure ; but some 
pilgrims from Yathrib (or, as it was afterwards 
called, Medina) showed themselves to bo more 
receptive, and Muhammad sent one of his early 
converts, Mus'ab b. 'Umair, to Yathrib to spread 
the faith in that eity. Mu^'ab’s mission was so 
successful that in the following year he was accom- 
panied by more than seventy converts in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; they invited Muhammad 
to take refuge in Yathrib, and he accordingly 
migrated thither in September 622— a date which 
was afterwards adopted as the beginning of the 
Muhammadan era. In Medina the little Muslim 
community gradually developed into a political 
organism that spread over the greater part of 
Arabia before the death of Muhammad in 633, and 
political expediency tended to thrust purely 
religious considerations into the background ; but 
the proselytizing character of the new faith was 
not lost sight of, and the Arab tribes that sub- 
mitted to the political leadership of Muhammad 
accepted at the same time the faith that he taught. 
But of distinctively missionary activity there are 
only scattered notices, and for some time after the 
death of Muhammad there is a similar lack of 
evidence of distinctively proselytizing effort on 
the part of the Muslims during the expansion of 
Arab rule over Syria, Persia, N. Africa, and Spain, 
though in all these countries large numbers of 
persons from among the conquered populations 
passed over to the dominant faith. There is ono 
notable exception in the case of the pious' Umayyad 
kballfah, 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz (717-720), who 
was a zealous propagandist and endeavoured to 
win converts in all parts of his vast dominions 
from N. Africa to Transoxania and Sind. 

With the decline of the Arab empire the Muslim 
world was faced with the task of converting its 
new rulers. The conversion of the Turks pro- 
ceeded very slowly ; the earliest converts appear 
to have been the Turkish soldiers who took service 
under the khalifah in Baghdad ; there are a few 
legends of proselytizing efforts in Turkestan, but 
the history of the conversion of the Turkish tribes 
is obscure, and Islam seems to have made little 
way among them before the 10th cent., when the 
Seljuq Turks migrated into the province of Buk- 
hara, and there adopted Islam. The conversion 
of the main body of the Afghans probably belongs 
to the same period or a little earlier, though 
national tradition would carry it back to the days 
of the Prophet himself. . , 

A more formidable task was the conversion ol 
the Mongols, and here IslSm had to enter into 

S etition with two other missionary faitlw, 
hism and Christianity, both of i^ich at the 
outsetmet ivith greater success. The devastations 
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of the Mongols had broxight ruin to the centres of 
learning and culture in the Muhammadan countries 
■which they overran, and it "was only hy slo-w 
degrees that Islfim began to emerge out of the 
ruins of its former ascendancy and take its place 
again as a dominant faith. From the latter part 
of the 13th cent, converts began to be made from 
among the Mongols, and a new epoch in Muslim 
missionary history then commenced, in which the 
reli^ous orders, and the Naqshhandi in particular, 
played a prominent part. In the profound dis- 
couragement which filled the Muslims after the 
flood of the Mongol conquest had poured over them 
their first refuge had been in mysticism, and the 
tr, or spiritual guide, who during this period 
egan to exercise an increasing influence, became 
of special importance among the proselytizing 
agencies at work. The first Mongol ruling prince 
to profess Islam was Baraka Khan, who was chief 
of the Golden Horde from 1256 to 1267 ; according 
to one account, he owed his conversion to two 
merchants whom he met coming ■with a caravan 
from Bukhara ; hut the conversion of their prince 
gave great offence to many of his followers, and 
half a century later, when Uzheg Klian (who was 
chief of the Golden Horde from 1313 to 1340) 
attempted to convert the Mongols who stUl stood 
aloof from Islam, they objected, ‘ Why should we 
abandon the religion of Jenghiz Khan for that of 
the Arabs t ’ In other parts of the Mongol empire 
the progress of Islam was stiU slower and more 
fluctuating, and it did not become the paramount 
religion in the kingdom of the llkhans of Persia 
until 1295, or among the Chaghatay Mongols until 
three decades later. The first Muhammadan king 
of Kashgar (which the break-up of the Chaghatoy 
dynasty had erected into a separate kingdom) was 
Tuqluq Tim-Qr Khan (1347-63), who is said to 
have owed his conversion to a holy man from 
Bul^ara, by name Shaikh Jamal al-Din ; but so 
late as the end of the 16th cent, a dervish named 
Ishaq Wall found scope for his proselytizing actm- 
ties in Kashgar and the neighbouring country, 
where he spent twelve years in spreading the 
faith. 

The extension of Mongol rule over China gave 
an impulse to the spread of Islam in that country ; 
though Muslim merchants had been found in the 
coast towns from a much earlier period, the firm 
establishment of their faith in China dates from 
the 13th cent., and the settlements of immigrants 
from the west, which were founded from that 
period, developed into the great communities of 
Chinese Muslims of the present day — through 
various causes, of which proselytism has been one. 
The rise of the Mongols was also incidentally the 
cause of renewed missionary activity in India ; 
Islam had gained a footing in Sind and on the 
Malabar coast as early as the 8th cent., and in the 
north after the establishment of Muhammadan 
rule at the close of the 12th cent, but the terror 
of the Mongol arms caused a number of learned 
men and members of religious orders to take refuge 
in India, where they sueceeded in making many 
converts. 

To the period of the Mongol conquests — though 
in no way connected therewith — is traditionally 
ascribed the first establishment of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Sumatra appears to have 
been the first island into which it was introduced 
— probably by traders from India and, later, 
Arabia ; but the extension of the new faith was 
verj' slow, and even to the present day large 
sections of the population of this island remain 
unconverted. The conversion of Java, according 
to the native annals, began in the 15th cent, and 
^read from this island into the Moluccas and 
Borneo. The arrival of the Portuguese and, later. 


of the Spaniards, in the 16th cent, checked for a 
time the growing influence of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islam entered into conflict for the adherence 
of its peoples ; but the oppressive behaviour of the 
Spaniards and their attempts to enforce the accept- 
ance of their religion ultimately contributed to the 
success of the Muslim propagandists, who adopted 
more conciliatory methods for the spread of tlieir 
faith, intermarried with the natives, and conformed 
to their manners and customs. The missionary 
activily of Islam has been carried on spasmodically 
in these islands up to the present day — for the 
most part by traders. From the very nature of 
the cose, there has been little historical record of 
their labours, and this little is chiefly found in 
the reports of Christian missionaries. Legendary 
accounts of the arrival of the earliest apostles of 
Islam in several of the islands have been handed 
down, but they are uncritical and of doubtful 
historical value. 

The history of the spread of Islam in India by 
missionary effort is not quite so scanty, but it has 
largely been overshadowed by the absorbing in- 
terest of political events ; for, though the Indian 
Muhammadans have produced a large body of 
historical literature, their references to the propa- 
ganda of their faith in these histories are few. 
The biographies of saints, however, and local 
traditions contain many references to a successful 
propaganda, and, among much that is legendary 
and fantastie, there is evidence of the activity of 
a' number of missionaries from the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period. Among these may be 
mentioned Shaikh Isma'il, a Bukhiirl Sayyid who 
preached in Lahore in 1005, Sayyid Nildir Shfih, 
the patron saint of Triehinopoly (where ho died in 
1039), and ' Abd Allah, who landed in Cambay in 
1067, and is said to have been the first missionary 
of the Musta'U Ismriill sect (known in India ns 
‘Bohorahs’). Towards the close of the same 
century another Ismfl'IlI missionary, but of the 
Khojah sect, Nfir al-Din (generally known as Nfir 
Satagar), carried on a successful propaganda in 
the Hindu kingdom of Guj.arat. In 1236 there 
died in Ajmer one of the neatest of the saints of 
India, IGiwajah Mu'in al-DJn Chishtl, who settled 
in that city while it was still under Hindu rule 
and made a large number of converts ; ten years 
later died one of the apostles of Islfim in Bengal, 
Shaikh Jalfil al-Din Tabriz!, the forerunner of a 
long series of missionaries in that province. Of 
importance in the history of Islfim in the Panjiib 
is tlie settlement in that part of India of saints of 
the Suhrawardi order; e.p., to the preaching of 
Bahfi’ al-Din Zakariyfi, and of Saj^id Jalfil al-Din 
and his descendants, many of the tribes of the 
Panjfib owe their conversion. These are but a 
few out of the long series of preachers of Islfim 
who carried on a distinctively missionary work, 
side by side ivith the various influences, social and 
political, that contributed to the spread of Islfim 
m that country. 

Of the vast history of the spread of Islam in 
Africa it is not possible here to give more tlian a 
brief sketch. For the earl 3 ' period of the Arab 
conquest of Egypt and N. Africa, though con- 
versions took place on a large scale, there is little 
evidence of active missionary effort. The opposi- 
tion of the Berbers in the west and the Nubians 
in the Nile valley checked for a time the southward 
movement of Muslim influences. By slow dcwces 
however, Islfim penetrated among tlie Berbers^ 
but acquired an ascendancy over them only when 
it assmned the form of a national movement with 
the rise of the native dynasties of the Almoravids 
in the 11th, and the Almohods in the 12th, century. 
The Berbers introduced Islam into the lands 
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watered by the Senegal and the Niger, and Arabs 
from Egypt spread their faith in the eastern Sudto 
daring the 12th cent., to which period the conver- 
sion of Kordofan and Kanem appears to belong. 
In the 13th cent, the Mandingos come forward as 
zealous missionaries of Islam, to be followed by 
the Hausas, whom they had converted, and the 
Hansas have carried their faith with them from 
one end of the Sudan to the other. Their propa- 
gandist efforts were intermittent, however, and 
many parts of the Sudan remained untouched by 
Muslim influences until the 19th century. 

Except in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
there are few records of hluslim missionary activity 
from the 15th to the 18th century. Nevertheless 
many conversions occurred during this period ; e.g., 
the Turkish conquests in Europe in tlie 14th and 
15th centuries were followed by conversions to 
Islam on a large scale, and in the 17th cent, 
thousands of Christians in Turkey in Europe went 
over to the religion of their rulers ; similarly the 
conquests of Ahmad Graii in Abyssinia (1628-43) 
were signalized by numerous conversions to Islam ; 
but there is little evidence of any direct propa- 
gandist efforts on the part of the Muslims. 

A great revival of the missionary spirit of Islam 
followed the "W ahhabi reformation ; this move- 
ment stirred the whole of the Muslim world — 
either to sympathy or to opposition — and thus 
directly or indirectly gave the impulse to the great 
missionary movements of the 19th century. In 
India the Wahhabi preachers aimed primarily at 
purging out the many Hindu practices that caused 
the Muslims to deviate from the ways of strict 
orthodoxy, but incidentally they carried on a 
propaganda among unbelievers, and their example 
was fmlowed by other Muhammadan missionaries, 
whose preaching attracted to Islam large numbers 
of converts throughout the country. In Sumatra 
Wahhabi reformers stirred up a revival and made 
proselytes. But a more momentous awakening 
was felt in Africa. 'Uthman Danfodio returned 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca full of zeal for the 
Wahhabi reformation, and under his leadership 
his people, the Fulbe, who had hitherto consisted 
of small scattered clans living as shepherds, rose 
to be the dominant power in Hausaland ; the 
methods of the Fulbe were violent and political, 
and they endeavoured to force the acceptance of 
Islam upon the pagan tribes which they conquered. 
On the other hand, a peaceful propaganda was 
carried on in the Sudan by members of the Amir- 
ghaniyyah and Qadiriyyah orders ; the former takes 
its name from Muhammad'Uthman al-Amir Ghani, 
whose preaching won a large number of converts 
from among the pagan tribes about Kordofan and 
Sennaar; after his death in 1853 the order that 
ho founded carried on his missionary work. The 
Q5diri3ryah order had been introduced into Western 
Africa in the 16th cent., but awoke to renewed life 
and energy in the 19th. Up to the middle of that 
century most of the schools in the Sudan were 
established and conducted by teachers trained 
under the auspices of the Qadiriyyah, and their 
organization provided for a regular and continuous 
system of propaganda among the heathen tribes. 
Another order, the Sanusiyyah (founded in 1837), 
has also been very active and successful in prose- 
lytizing. 

A fresh outburst of Muslim missionary zeal in 
Africa exhibited itself when the greater part of 
that continent was partitioned among the Powers of 
Christian Europe— Britain, France, and Germany ; 
by establishing ordered methods of government 
and administration, and by facilitating communi- 
cation by means of roads and railways, they 
have given a great stimulus to trade and have 
enabled that active propagandist, the Muslim 


trader, to extend his influence in districts pre- 
viously closed to him and to traverse famuiai 
ground ndth greater security. 

Throughout the course of Muhammadan history 
Islam has at times received large accessions of 
converts for various reasons — political and social— 
wholly unconnected with missionary enterprise, 
at the same time it has always retained its primi- 
tive character as a missionary religion, without, 
however, having any permanent organization to 
serve as a medium for its expression. Societies for 
carrying on a continuous propaganda were un- 
known in the Muslim world before the last decades 
of the 19th cent., and such Muslim missionary 
societies as are now found in Egypt and India 
appear to have owed their origin to a conscious 
imitation of similar organizations in the Christian 
world. The most characteristic expression of tlie 
missionary spirit of Islam is, however, found in the 
proselytizing zeal of the individual believer, who is 
prompted by his personal devotion to his faith to 
endeavour to win the allegiance to it of others. 
Though there have been religious teachers who 
may be looked upon as professional missionaries of 
Islam, especially the members of the religious 
orders, it is the trader who fills the largest place 
in the annals of Muslim propaganda ; but no pro- 
fession or occupation unfits the believer for the 
office of preacher of the faith, nor is any priestly 
ministrant needed to receive the convert into the 
body of the faithful. Some observers, entitled to 
respect for their knowledge of the Muhammadan 
world, have gone so far as to say that every 
Muslim is a missionary : 

* k tout muBUlman , quelque mondain qu’U Boit, la ptosilytisma 
semble fitra an quelque Borte inn4’ (Snouck Hurgronje, HSU 
Ivii. [1908) 66). ‘Tha Jluslim is by nature a missionary . . . 
and carricB on a propaganda on his own responsibility and at 
his own cost ’ (W. Munzinger, Petermann’s ilittheilungen, 1867, 
p. 411). 

However exaggerated such an opinion may be, 
stated thus as a universal, it is certainly true that 
there is no section of Muslim society that stands 
aloof from active missionary work, and few truly 
devout Muslims, living in daily contact with un- 
believers, neglect the precept of their Prophet : 

•Summon thou to the woj; oJ thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning ’ (Qur’an, xvi. 126). 

Even the prisoner wiU on occasion take tha 
opportunity of preaching his faith to his captors or 
to his fellow-prisoners. The first introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Europe was the work of a 
Muslim jurisconsult who was taken prisoner, 
probably in one of the wars between the Byzantine 
empire and its Muhammadan neighbours, and was 
brought to the country of the Peohenegs (between 
the lower Danube and the Don) in the beginning 
of the 11th cent. ; before the end of the century 
the whole nation had become Muhammadan. In 
India, in the 17th cent., a theologian, named 
Shaikh Ahmad Muiaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several 
hunired idolaters whom he found in the prison. 
Women as well as men are found working for the 
spread of their faith ; the influence of Muhammadan 
wives made itself felt in the slow work of convert- 
ing the pagan Mongols, and in Abyssinia in tlie 
first halt of the 19th cent, the Muhaminadan 
women, especially the wives of Christian_ pieces, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity 
on the occasion of their marriage, brought up 
their children in the tenets of Islfim and used every 
means to spread their faith. In the present day 
the Tatar women of Kazan are said to be zealous 
propagandists of Islam. 

The individualistic character of Muhammadan 
missionary effort partly explains the_ absence of 
detailed records of conversion ; there is a sunnar 
lack of the common apparatus of modern Chnstian 
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missions — e.g., tracts and other missionary litera- 
ture for general distribution ; but in learned circles 
a vast controversial literature has been produced, 
to ■which some of the ablest of Muslim thinkers 
have contributed— e.y., al-Kindi (t873), al-MasudI 
(t QSS’), Ibn ^fizm (t 1064), al-Ghazali ("f 1111), etc., 
as -well as a number of converts -who have written 
apologies for their change of faith and in defence 
of their new religion.^ Several documents making 
a direct appeal to unbelievers have been pre- 
served ; the earliest of these are the letters^ which 
Muhammad addressed to the great potentates of 
his time, the emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, 
the governor of Yaman, the governor of Egwpt, 
and the king of Abyssinia. To the reign of al- 
Ma’mttn (813-833), who himself is said to have 
been zealous in his efforts to spread the faith of 
Islam, belongs the interesting treatise of 'Abd 
AUhh b. Ismail al-Hashinii, in which he makes an 
impassioned and affectionate appeal to his Christian 
correspondent to accept Islam.^ Of a much more 
formal character are the two letters, one in Arabic 
and the other in Persian, which the Timurid 
prince, Shah Rukh Bahadur, addressed in 1412 to 
the emperor of China, inviting him to ‘ observe the 
law of Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and 
strengthen the religion of Islam, so that he might 
exchange the transitory sovereignty of this world 
for the sovereignty of the world to come.’* A 
similar royal missive was sent by Mawlai Ismail, 
Sharif of Morocco, to King James n. in 1698.® 
Coming from such an exalted source, these docu- 
ments have been preserved, while the efforts of 
humbler folk have remained unrecorded. The 
publication of tracts and periodical reports of 
missionary societies makes its appearance only in 
the latter part of the 19th century. 

LlTEnATcaE.— 5oinc attempt to give a biblloffraphy of the 
Boattercd notices of Muslim missionary activity & made In TAe 
Preaching of Ixjndon, 1913, by the present writer. For 

the early period the most valuable source is Annali deW Itlam, 
by Leone Caotani, llilan, 1905ff., with exhaustive references 
to authorities, both Ohristian and Muhammadan. Ohina is the 
only country to which any detailed mono'pwph on the spread 
of Islam has been devoted, in Marshall Broomhall, Islam in 
China, London, 1910 ; see also Mission d’Ollone, Itccherehes cur 
Us Musulmasis ehinois par le commandant d'Ollont, etc., Paris, 
1911 f. For different parts of Africa separate monographs have 
appeared, e.g., C. H. Becker, ‘Zur Geschichte des ostlichen 
Sud&n' and 'Msteriolicn zur Kenntnis des Islam in Deutseb- 
Ostafrika,' Der Islam, i. and ii., Etrassburg, 1910, 1911; G. 
Bonet-Maury, L’lslamisme et le Christianisme en Afrique, 
Paris, 1900; A. Le Chatolier, L’Islam dans VAfrique occi~ 
dentals, do. 1899 ; M. Klamroth, Der Islam in Deutschosl- 
afrika, Berlin, 1912. For the Malay Archipelago see the article 
• Mohamraedanlsme ' and the various place-names in Eneyclo- 
paedie van Jiedcrlandsch-IndiS, ed. P. A. van der Uth and J. F. 
Snelleman, Leyden, 1899-190^ C. Snouck Hnrgrronje, Neder- 
land en do Isldm^, do. 1916 ; G. Simon, Islam und Ghristentum 
im KampS urn die Eroberung der animistischen Ileidenvxlt: 
Beohachtungen aus der Mohammedanermission im Nieder- 
landiseh-lndien, Berlin, 1910. Much material maybe fathered 
from the works of travellers in Muhammadan countries, from 
the journals and other periodical literature published by the 
various Homan Catholic and Protestant missionary societies, 
and from tho periodicals specially devoted to the study of 
Isliim, viz. Itevue du monae musalman, Paris, 190011., Der 
Islam, Zeitsehrift fur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen 
Orients, Strassburg, 191011., The Moslem ITorid, a Quarterly 
Review of current Events, Literature, and Thought among 

"••./,7ama,Pctrograd,1912ff., 

■ . ■ ■ : der deutsehen Gesellsehaft 

f- ■■ • '■ T. W. AKNOLD. 

MISSIONS (Zoroastrian). — Zoroastrianism 
began a-s a distinctly missionary religion. Accord- 

1 For an account of such writings see Moritz Stcinscimeider, 
I'olemisehe und apologetisehe Litteratur in arabiseher Spraehe, 
nrkchen Muslimen, Christen und Juden, Leipzig, 1877 ; Ignaz 
Ooldziher, ‘ Oeber mubammedanischo PoIcmUr gegen Aid ol- 
laWb,’ ZDMG xzccU. nS7Sl 341 ff. 

a On the doubtful authenticity of these letters see Caetanl, 
Atmnfi dell lelSm, i. 7^11. 

3 Risdlah 'Abd Allah b. ISmu'U al-MOshimi il5 “Abd al-MasVi 
b. IsbSg al-Eindi, Loudon, 1SS5, pp. 1-87. 

*E. Blochet, /ntroducfion d I'histoira des itongoU de Fadl 
Allah Rashid ed-Din, London, 1910, p. 249 f. 
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ing to tradition, Yima (on whom see art. Blest, 
Abode of the [Persian]) was the first mortal 
asked by Ahura Mazda 'to remember and to 
cherish’ the faith (Vend. ii. 3), but he professed 
himself unequal to the task and — unless the 
tradition is devoid of aU meanin" — contented him- 
self with extending tlie domain of Iranian temporal 
power. Previous to the rise of Zoroaster there is 
no record of any conscious endeavour to propagate 
Iranism, which, like all religions which have no 
personal founder, was non -missionary.^ With 
Zoroaster’s advent, however, the attitude changed, 
and he himself, convinced that his religion was 
‘ tho best for existent beings, to further my crea- 
tures when followed in accord -with righteousness’ 
(Ys. xliv. 10), and that it would confer blessing for 
all eternity {Ys. liii. 1), besought Ahura Mazda 
and Asa to reveal to him their divine plan that he 
could rightly know how to proclaim {srdvayaima) 
the religion (Ys. xlix. 6), to the end that he might 
'convert all men living’ (ydjvanfd vispeng vauraya, 
Ys. xxxi. 3). The potency of the faith would 
convert many hearers ( Ys. xlvii. 6), and the promise 
of Paradise would turn the wicked (Ys. xx-viii. 6). 
Indeed, a later text (Yt. xiii. 87-94) celebrates the 
greatness of Zoroaster, destined to spread the 
Mazdayasnian faith over all the world. Such was 
the merit of the religion that, if a non-believer 
accepted it and did not sin in future, all his past 
transgressions, even the most heinous, were for- 
given (Vend. iii. 40 f.). 

Zoroaster was successful in ■winning to his doc- 
trine King Vistiispa of Balkh, who spread the faith 
■with his conquests (cf. Yt. xiii. 99 f . ; Sdh-namah, 
tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 190511., v. 76 f., 
85; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 80-92); and among the converts were 
Turanians,® such as Fryana and his descendant 
YOista (Ys. xlvi. 12; Yt. v. 81, xiii. 120), Arejah- 
vant (Yt. xiii. 113), Frarazi (Yt, xiii. 123), Sauna 
(Yt. xiii. 97 ; cf. Dlnharf, ix. xxxiii. 5), and Isvont 
(F<. xiii. 96; Dlnkarf, loe. cit.). Zoroaster is re- 
presented as praying that he may be able to cause 
heads of houses, villages, districts, and lands to 
think, Meak, and act in accordance with the re- 
ligion (Ys. ■viii. 7), and missionaries went afar ‘to 
them who in [other] lands seek for righteousness’ 
(Ys. xiii. 6), while, according to n Persian rivayat, 
some account of the Zoroastrian propaganda ■was 
contained in the lost Vistasp Nask of the Avesta 
(SBE xxxvii. [1892] 424). Itinerant (pairi-jaBan) 
priests are mentioned side by side with those who 
laboured at home (dainhuurvaesa [Visp. iii. 3, ix. 
2; Yt. xxiv. 17]), and in some cases such priests 
were evidently invited abroad, since they are 


1 In one of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine a Persian is 
mentioned as head of a city (perhaps Syene; cf. E. Sachan, 
Aram. Papyri und Ostraka aus . . , Elephantine, I,eipzig, 
1911, pp. 61-54) in the reign of Darius ii., and is described as a 
■ Mazdaj-asnian ' (|)’HD). Since this word (Av. mazdayttsna) is 
frequently used in the Younger Avesta to denote a Zoroastrian 
(cf. O. Bartliolomne, Altiran. U'arterbueh, Strassburg, 1904, col. 
1160 f. ; the borrowed Armenian mazdesn is employed in the 
same sense (IL Hubscliraann, Amrcn. Gramm., Leipzig, 1895- 
07, i. 190]), it may possibly support tho theory (opposed by tiie 
present writer in art. Acnjcutyuys, bat advocated by J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1018, p. 39 fl.) that 
tho Achxmenians ■were Zoroastnans. On tie other hand, the 
writer has always malnbrined that the Achsmenian PersiaM 
were Mazdayasmana in the rigid sense of tho word, so that the 
Av. term would prove little in this connexion. 

3 The ethnology of the Turanians is uncertain. They have 
commonly been supposed, since the daj-s of F. Max Muller, to 
be non-Irani.an, but this seems to bo true only in part, abeir 
names, os recorded in the Avesta, are Iranian, and the SOh. 
ntimah (i. ISO) records that they were descended from Tiir, son 
of Fandun, wlillc the name Tura appears to bo Iranian 
lEa^olomae, rob K6). It is possible that they were Scyths 
(J. Marquart, EranSahr, Berlin, 1801, pp. 165-167; S. Feist, 

• • “f {"^"rnanen, do. 1913, pp. 405 f., 426. 471 - 

races, like the Sej-tbs, they appear to have been regarded, by 
the Avesta, ns nomad Iranians as opposed to the pMtorSfolk 
who evolved the Avesta. Bee, further, art. Ttmes^ 
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described as ‘desired afar’ (durae-frakata \Yt. 
xvi. 17]). On the other hand, the missionaries 
sometimes encountered opposition, as -when Kere- 
sani sought to suppress them, but -was driven from 
his kingdom by Haoma (Vs. ix. 24), though the 
present writer is inclined to regard this account as 
an Iranian reflex of a Vedic myth, the r61e of the 
hero being reversed, as is the case also in certain 
other figures surviving from the period of Indo- 
l^anian unity. ^ When, in like manner, the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumanik-Vijar states (x. 67 f.) that the 
sons of Vistaspa ‘even wandered to Arum [the 
Byzantine empire] and the Hindus, outside the 
realm, in propagating the religion,’ the tradition 
of missionary activities in these countries (on which 
see Jaelcson, pp. 85-90) deserves no credence, and 
equally apocryphal is the statement of the Dlnkart 
(SBE xxxvii. p. xxxi) that the Avesta was trans- 
lated into Greek.“ 

From the close of the Avestan period to the 
dynasty of the Sasanids (224-651), there is almost 
a blank in the history of Zoroastrianism, for neither 
Seleucids nor Parthians seem to have taken much 
interest in the religion.^ Nevertheless, there was 
considerable difiusion, if not of orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, at least of Iranism during this time. 
We have already had occasion to note the spread 
of Iranian concepts in Cappadocia as shown in the 
month-names of that country (art. CALENDAR 
[Persian], vol. iii. p. 130') ; and a curious amalga- 
mation of Semitic and Iranian religious ideas is 
revealed by a Cappadocian Aramaic mscription of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. (M. Lidzharsld, Ephemerisfiirsem. 
Epigraphilc, i. [1902] 67-69), which runs as follows ; 

‘This (7) Den-MazdayasniS (N'C'JD’niDin), tha queen (7), tho 
alster and -wile (Nnnmi KnnN) of B6I, spake thus: “I am the 
wife of King B51.” Thereupon Bgl spake thus to DSn-Mazda- 
yasniS: “Thou, my sister, art very wise, and fairer than the 
goddesses; and therefore have I made thee wife of B81 (7)." 
Tho reference to xcaitvadatha (on which see SUbmaob 
[Iranian], } a) is also of interest.^ 

An inscription of Antiochus i, of Commagene 
(1st cent. B.O.) at Nimrud Dagh is of much value 
as the expression of the religious fervour of a prince 
who traced his lineage, on the paternal side, to the 
Achsemenians themselves, and also as sho'wing the 
character of a late Zoroastrian cult in a foreign 
land. The relevant portions of this text (ed. most 
conveniently by W. Dittenberger, Oricntis Grmd 
inscript, selectee, Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 383 [i. 593- 
603]) may be summarized as follows (cf. also F. 
Cnmont, Textes et monuments Jiguris relatifs au 
culte de Mithra, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 11, 233, 238, 
ii. 89-91, and below, p. 754’’) : 

‘1 considered piety {Acrifitiav) not only tho strongest founda- 
tion of ail things good, but also the sweetest joy to men, and 
held it to be the criterion both of fortunate power and of 
blessed usefulness (Kptotv kuI 5uvafi<u5 evruxevs koX xpn^rewv 
iLoKapuTTm) ; throughout my Ufa I was seen by all to deem 
holiness (oa-tSrrna) both tho most faithful guardian and the 

r Keresani is apparently to be identified with the Vedic 
Kr^inu, an archer who shot at the eagle which was carrying off 
SomaCRigveda, iv. xxvii. 3f. ;cf. A. Bergoigne, Refijion fWique, 
Paris, 1878-83, Ui. 30 f.; A. Hillebrandt, Fed. If yfA., Breslau, 
1891-1902, i. 448 f. ; A. A. llacdonell. Fed. Myth. , Strassburg, 
1897, p. 137). For Keresani see P. Justi, Iran. Namenfmch, 
Marbiurg, 1895, p. 161 (J. Dannesteter’s identification of him 
with Alexander tho Great [Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, L 80- 
82) is quite improbable). 

^ Contrariwise, much of a very second-rate character was 
current in Greek under the names of Zoroaster, Ostanes, 
Hystaspes, etc. (J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca, Hamburg, 
1705-23, i. 245-252, 92-95) ; cf. also tho folk-medicine and magio 
ascribed to Zoroaster in Geoponiea, i. vii. f., x., xii., ir. xv., v. 
xlvi., VII. V. f., xi., X. IxxxiiL, XI. xviii. 11, xm. ix. 10, xv. L 

7 On tho Parthian religion see G. Rawlinson, Sixth Great 
Orient. Itonarehy, London, 1873, pp. 398-402 ; F. Justi, GIrP 
ii. [1904] 480 f. ; A. V. W. Jackson, ib. p. 694; J. M. Unvala, 
•The Religion of tho Parthians,' in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Madressa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, pp. 1-10. Cf. also art. 
P.^hTuiAss. For the Seleucids see E. It. Bevan, Souse of 
Seieueus. London, 1902, i. 290 f. 

4 It is implied in Tt. xvii. 10 that Daena (Religion personified) 
Is tho daughter of Ahura llazda and Armaiti, but she is neither 
his Bister nor his wife. 


inimitable deh'ght of my kingdom ' (11-19) ; and to this ali his 
success during a long and hazardous c.areer was due. When ha 
ascended his ancestral throne, he appointed a common abodi 
for all tho gods (koivtjv deHiv aravroiv . . . Siairav), adom^ thei. 
images with every device according to ancient Persian i and 
Greek regulation, and honoured them with sacrifices and laud-a- 
Hons (nop(f»Ti5 ^lev (e)ixoea5 a-aerofat rexrrii KoJBi a aoAatb; Aoyoi 
Uepuebv re Kol EWgvojv — efioO yeVouv evTuxeardryj pifa- — rapiStuKt 
Koapijxas Ovo-toiv /cat TravTjwpeortv [20-34]). He was not, 
however, content with this. Having determined to found a 
mighty monument (iepoBeaCov) most nigh the heavenly thrones 
(ovpavioiv ayxurra Opovo/v), where, after he had sent his soul * to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes,’ his body might 
slumber ‘ till boundless time,’ 2 he declared that holy spot to be 
the common enthronement of all the gods, who were imaged in 
token of his piety (34-53). Accordingly, he set up statues of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Apollo-lfithra-Helios-Hermes, Artagnes [Vere- 
tbraghnai-Herakles-Ares, Commagene, and himself a in grati- 
tude for the ‘immortal care* (aBaydrov i(>povriSos) which had 
aided him in all his times of trial (54-60). Ho made every pro- 
vision tor the upkeep of the shrine, the priests of which were 
to wear Persian vestments (71 ff.). Besides the sacrifices en- 
joined by old and new custom alike, he directed that tho 
anniversary of his birth and of his coronation be observed 
annually by all, and that in each month the priests should 
commemorate the days— the 16th and tho lOch— on which tha 
gods had caused these two events to take place. All this is 
safeguarded by a law which ‘my voice spake, but the mind of 
the gods ratified’ (121 f.). 

At the festivals the images of the gods should be clad in 
Persian fashion and be crowned with golden diadems (132-139) ; 
incense and perfumes were to be offered (142 f.), and an 
abundant feast was to be provided for all comers (146-161). 
The service at these banquets was performed by hierodouloi 
(q.v.), who, with their children, were inalienable (161-191), as 
were also the villages, etc., dedicated for the maintenance of 
the shrine (191-205) ; and tho inscription closes with the hope 
that the dedicator’s children will follow his example, and with 
blessings on those who observe his will and curses on those who 
seek impiously to undo his work (205-237). For a fragmentary 
inscription which begins in closely similar fashion see Ditten- 
berger, no. 404 (i. 621 f.). 

As regards India, -we note that on the coinage 
of the Kusiln kings Kaniska (d.n.) and Huviaka 
(lst-2nd cent, B.C.) a number of Zoroastrian deities 
appear along with Greek and Hindu mids and 
effigies of the Buddha (M. A. Stein, ‘Zoroastr. 
Deities on Indo-Scythic Coins,’ in BOR, 1887, pp. 
155-166; and especially A. von Sallet, ZeitscTir. 
fur Numismatik, vi. [1879] 386-409 ; A. Cunning- 
ham, ‘ Coins of the Kushllns, or Great Yue-ti,* m 
Numismatic Chron. in. xii. [1892] 40-82, 98-159 
and plates xiv.-xxiv. ; P. Gardner, Coins of the 
Greek and Scythia Kings of Bactria and India in 
the Brit. Mus., London, 1886, pp. 129-161 and 
plates xxvi.-xxix, ; Cat. of Coins of the Ind. Museum 
[Calcutta], Calcutta, 1893-96, iv. 39-5p; further 
literature in E. J. Kapson, Indian Coins, Strass- 
hurg, 1898, p. 18). 

According to a section (ch. exxivi. [c.xxxix.]) of tho Bhavi^ya 
Purina written after the middle of the 6th cent, a.d., priest 
called Magas were brought from Sakadvipa (‘ Scyth-ps] land ) to 
servo Bun-temples. This is scarcely to be construed as Iranian 
propaganda ; lor the function of these foreign priests see art, 
Sadbas abd Maoab, and cf. D. B. Spooner, J if A S, 1916, pp. 63-89, 


40 ^ 55 , 

With the rise of the house of SSsan Zoroastnan- 
ism not merely revived, but again developed a 
markedly missionary spirit. According to the 
Dinkart (ed. and tr. P. B. and D. P. Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1874 ff., vol. x. p. 12), Ahura Mazda com- 
mands that the faith he spread through the world ; 
and in elucidating the meaning of Av.fravardne, ‘ I 
profess,’ the Pahlavi commentators add that every 
Zoroastrian endeavours to propagate the religion 
among all mankind, while the highest praise at- 
taches to the quondam non-heliever who renounces 
hia former tenets in favour of Zoroastrianism (SEE 
xviii. [1882] 415). _ Sapor II. (309-379), aided by 
his great priest Adarbad (on whom see Justi, 
Namenbuch, p. 49), worked zealously in the ca^e 
of proselytism (Dlnkart, vol. ix. p. 579), _ and the 
Dlnkart (vol. viii. p. 26) directly sanctions pro- 
paganda by force. That this was by no means a 

» Cf. art. ijiAocs abd Idols (Persian). The term ‘ 
(TOvqyv'pto-iv) loolis very like a literal translation of Av. 

‘YaJt.’ panegyric of an individual deity. nlnrrma. 

2tov aiTtipov aiupa may possiblj^ translate Ditten- 

s For the brief individual inscriptions to all these see Ditten 
berger, nos. 334-383 (i. 064-600). 
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merely academic attitude is amply proved by the 
records of peisecution of the Christians hy the 
Sasanid rulers in Persia.’ The Pahlavi portion of 
the Nirangistan (ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1894, fol. 16S 17*) hears ivitness to the admission 
of proselytes, and the Pahlavi Mdtigan-i-Hazar 
JDatisian (cd. J. J. Modi, Poona, 1901, p. 1 ; tr. 
Baxtholomae, WZKM xxvii. [1914] 347 ff.) states 
that a slave belonging to a Christian should he 
ransomed hy Zoroastrians from his master if such 
a slave embraces Parsiism, though he is not to be 
set free if he becomes a Zoroastrian together with 
or after his master. 

During the period under consideration there was 
some extension of Zoroastrianism in China (cf. 
Jackson, pp. 278-280), though no details are thus 
far known. It would appear, however, from the 
discoveries made by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, 
A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot in Turkestan, where 
Buddhist, Persian, Turki, Greek, and Chinese 
relics lie intermingled, that Zoroastrianism passed 
along the great trade-routes. It may be doubted 
whether there was any active propaganda.® 

We have just seen that the Sasanids proceeded 
by force against non-Zoroastrians in Persia ; they 
pursued a similar course in Armenia. Ample 
proof of this is ^ven in the Armenian historians,® 
and much further information is doubtless to be 
gleaned from the hitherto untranslated Acts of 
the Armenian Martyrs.'* As an example it ■will 
be sufficient to summarize the data of the 6th cent, 
writer Elisffius {Hist, of Vartan, tr. C. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830) : 

All non-Zoroastrlana were oppressed In Armenia from the 
reign of ArSak ni. (341-307) till that of ArtaSea iv. (422-429). 
The Persian Yazdagird n. (438-467) foliowed this example, 
urged by the Zoroastrian priests to 'exterminate the sect of 
the Christians,' and he deprived them of their property and 
martyred those who remained steadfast. Some ho induced to 
become apostates by money and high rank, saying, 'Oh that 
you wouid but receive the doctrine of the Magi into your souls 1 
Oh that you would but exchange the heresy of your souls for 
the true and excellent laws of our gods I ' The Magi exhorted 
him, If he would prove his gratitude lor his power and his 
^■iotories, to make Zoroastrianism dominant everywhere. In 
the course of his endeavours the Zoroastrians promulgated an 
Interesting Znrvanite statement of theology, to which the 
Christians replied (pp. 11-20). The persecution provoked a 
revolt, which was not suppressed until the Christian leader, 
Vardan, fell in battle in 461. The whole account of Elissus 
shows the clash of two religions, each of uncompromising 
character. Cruelty and craft were only too evident, but the 
spirit of sincere conviction must bo recognized. 

With the overthrow of the Sasanian dynasty by 
the Arabs the missionary enterprise of Zoroastrian- 
ism practically came to a close. The plight of 
those who remained in Persia was — ana is — too 

1 S. E. Assomani, Aeta martyrum oricntalium, Rome, 1748 ; 
P. Bedjan, Acta martyrum ec tanctorvm, Paris, 1890-97 ; G. 
Hoffmaim, Avszvge aus tyr. Akim pers. Martyrer, Leipzig, 
1880; J. Labourt, Christianisme dans Vempire perse sous la 
dynastic sassanide, Paris, 1904 ; L. H. Gray, ‘ Zoroastrian , . . 
Material In the Acta Sanctorum,’ In Joum. of the Manchester 
Mgyp. and Orient. Soe., 1913-14, pp. 37-65 ; further material 
is given In the Bollandists’ JlibUotheea hagiographica orientalis, 
Bnissels, 1010. For Zoroastrian hostility towards Christianity 
and Judaism see artt.JEsos CnntsT m ZonoASTRiAKisu, Jews 
JN ZOBOASTiuASisu. Justi (GIrP il. 621, 629 f.). followed by A. 
J. H. W. Brandt {Manddische Peligion, Leipzig, 1889, p. 102, 
note 1), holds that the persecutions were political rather than 
religious in motive, the Kestorians enjoying State protection 
and even favour, whereas the Catholics, owning allegiance to 
a non-Peraian power, were objects of hostility. 

2 As illustrating the extent to which Iranian ideas were 
current in Chinn it is interesting to note that a long Manichican 
treatise exists in Chinese (ed. and tr. E. Chavannes and P. 
Pelliot, 'Un Traiti manichden retrouvd en Chine,' la J A x. 
xviU. (1911) 499-017, Ii. L (1913) 99-199, 201-394). 

SM. Brosset, Colleelion d'historiens arm^niens, Petrograd, 
1874-70, Deux historiens arminiens, do. 1870; V. Langlois, 
CoUeetion des historiens aneiens et modemes de I'Arminie, 
Paris, 1607-09. 

4 e.g., J. B. Auclicr, Sanelorum aeta plcniora, 12 vols., 
Venice, 1810-14 ; L, Alishan, DibHotheca Armmiaea, £2 vols., 
do. 1853-01 ; Pito ft passiones sanctorum, 2 vols,, do. 18T4 ; 
Vita patrum, 2 vols., do. 1865 (all in Armenian only). The 
•Passion of SS. Abdas, Homusdas, SShin, and Benjamin’ Is tr. 
^ P. Pccters, Annfeefa Dollandiana, xxviii. [1909] 399-416. 
Tot further details see the Dfbl. hag. orient, cited above. 


wretched to allow more than a reluctant and hos- 
tile toleration at best from the dominant Muham- 
madanism.’ Those who, in the 7th cent., migrated 
to India and thus gave rise to the communities of 
Parsis {q.v.) were received with none too warm a 
welcome. As Dhalla observes (p. 323), with regard 
to their abstention from propaganda in India, 

•The precarious condition in which they lived for a con- 
siderable period made it Impracticable for them to keep up 
their former proselytizing zeaL The instinctive fear of dis- 
integration and absorption in the vast multitudes among whom 
they lived created in them a spirit of exclusiveness and a strong 
feeling for the preservation of the racial characteristics and dis- 
tinctive features of their community. living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the Hindu caste system, they felt that their own 
safety lay in encircling their fold by ri^d caste barriers.' 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of proselytizing 
continued as late as the 18th cent., especially in 
the case of slaves purchased from low-caste Hindus. 
Such procedure, however, instead of being welcomed 
as extending the faith, aroused hostility on social 
grounds, some Parsis being nnivilling to permit 
such converts to prepare sacred cakes {drons) for 
the festivals or to allow the proselytes to be ex- 
posed after death on the Parsi ‘ Towers of Silence.’ 
The question was referred more than once to the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, whose replies were in favour 
of admitting converts. From the point of view of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism, there cannot he the 
slightest imestion that the ruling of the Ir6nl 
(Persian) Zoroastrians was right. On the other 
hand, it was felt hy the Parsis of India that an 
influx of low-caste Hindus would be prejudicial to 
the purity of their Iranian community. 

The only cases in which proselytism has been 
urged in recent years have been instances in which 
a Parsi has married a non-Zoroastrian wife, or has 
desired to have chDdren bom by such a wife, or by 
a non-Zoroastrian mistress, received into tbe Parsi 
community. In all these cases admission has been 
granted only in the face of intense opposition. 

The motives of the converts have been, in practically every 
instance, worldly, not religious, and tbo conversions have been 
purely nominal. Parsis hold that such proselytes are harmful 
to the faith, and that, it converts ore admitted at ail, it must bo 
under conditions which put the sincerity of the neophytes' 
religious convictions beyond suspicion. Tbo Zoroastrian com- 
munity has no organization for training new converts; the 
matrimonial opportunities of Parsi girls are lessened by the 
possibility of converting prospective wives of other rcli^ons ; 
and tbe admission of illegitimate children of Parsis is felt to be 
virtually a condoning of immorality. 

This attitude — so different from that of Zoroaster 
and of Zoroastrianism until tbe migration to India 
— is fraught with grave possibilities to Parsiism. 
The age of marriage is rismg, and the birth-rate is 
falling. There is a steady leakage towards agnos- 
ticism (not towards conversion to Christianity, 
Muliammadanism, or any form of Hinduism). Even 
among those who regard themselves as Zoroastrians 
there is much laxity. Theosophy {q.v.) is making 
a form of ‘ esoteric ’ Zoroastrianism which can 
scarcely he reconciled with the Avesta. Some of 
the radical wing of the ‘ reforming ’ party, at the 
other extreme, rationalize the religion until it 
becomes a travesty of its real content. Against 
all this must be reckoned many wisely conser- 
vative Parsis, both priests and laymen,® hut 
w’hether, so long ns all accessions from without 
are forbidden, they can advance and extend the 
‘ good religion ’ is a question for the future. 

LmntATDnE. — M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, up. 11-18, 72-75, 193 f., 323-325, 3671.; ‘letter of 
Rustamji Eaulji Dastnr Peshotan Sanjana to the 'Writer (6th 
July 1915). Louis H. Gray'. 

MISTLETOE. — See Celts, vol. iii. p. 295 f. 

iSce art. OAEAEsaad the literature there cited, to which mav 
now be added five papers by Khudayar Sheriyar in the Jeleebhov 
JuWfM rot. pp, 299-318, 432-433. 

» On all these movements see csp. J. N. Faninbar, Modem 
Religious Morements in India, New York, 1916, pp, 84-01. 
S43-34C. 
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MITHRAISM. — The religion generally known 
by this name, ■which enjoyed a "wide-spread popu- 
larity in the centuries immediately preceding and 
follo'wing the Christian era, centred in the "worship 
of Mithra, a di-rinity "svorshipped in the Indo-Iran- 
ian period by the two most easterly branches of 
the Aryan race, as is sho"wn by the fact that his 
name appears in the form !Mitra among the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon and in that of 6Iithra in 
ttie early religious poetry of Persia. The name 
coincides in form with a common noun which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ friend ’ for ‘ friendship ’ and in 
Avestan ‘ compact,’ ^ and it would .seem to follow 
that from the earliest times the conception of 
Mithra was an ethical one. 

1. Mitra in Vedic religion. — In the only hymn 
addressed exclusively to him in the Rigveda (iii. 
59) Mitra is said to ‘ bring men together, uttering 
his voice ’ and to watch the tillers of the soil ‘ with 
unwinking eye’ — phrases which suggest a solar 
dmnity ; and from the numerous hymns in which 
Mitra and Varuna are conjointly addressed it is 
abundantly clear that both divinities are mani- 
fested in the celestial light. In the Brdhma^as, 
indeed, the -view prevails that Mitra represents the 
light of day, especially that of the sun, while to 
Varuna belong the ‘ thousand eyes ’ of night. This 
seems, however, to be a later refinement, the be- 
ginnings of which may be traced in the Atharvaveda, 
especially rx. iii. 18, where Mitra uncovers in the 
morning what Varuna has concealed. The theory 
of Oldenherg,* that the group of divinities known 
as Adityas, who are said in Rigveda rx. cxiv. 3 to 
have been seven in number,® originally represented 
stm (Mitra), moon (Varuna), and five planets, and 
was borrowed from a Semitic race, has little to 
commend it. It is more probable that Varuna 
was by origin the all-encompassing vault of heaven 
{sjvar, ‘cover’), Mitra the light which proceeds 
therefrom. Ethically the two gods were probably 
difierentiated in the Indo-Iranian period, Varuna 
being the supreme upholder of physical and moral 
order, Mitra the all-seeing witness who guarantees 
good faith between man and man. This is not so 
clear in the Vedas as in the early religious poetry 
of Persia, where the place of Varuna is taken by 
Ahura Mazda { = ‘Wise Lord,’ the word Ahura 
corresponding to Skr. asura — a term which in later 
Vedic literature means ‘demon,’ but in the Rig- 
veda is applied to gods, more especially to Varuna 
and Mitra, and is plausibly suggested to have con- 
noted the possession of occult power). 

2 . Mithra in Iran. — ^Among the Iranian peoples 
the worship of Mithra attained an importance 
which it never possessed in India. The early 
history of this worship is very obscure, owing to 
the uncertainties which beset the interpretation of 
the Avestan texts. From the inscriptions found 
by H. TVinckler at Boghaz-keui in 1907,^ especially 
the treaty between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma 
and Mattiuaza, the son of Tushratta, king of 
Mitanni, it appears that Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the NSsatya, or ‘ Twins,’ "were worshipped in 
the district of hlitanni in the 14th cent. B.C. 
Eduard Meyer (‘ Das erste Auftreten der Arier in 
die Geschichte,’ SB AW, 1908, p. 14 ff.) regards this 
fact as a proof that an Aryan community existed 
in Mitannr ; in EBr^'^ xxi. 203 he suggests that the 
Aryans in question were a caste ruling over a non- 
Aryan people. It is, however, uncertain whether 

1 These words are connected by etyraoloCT with the base ’met, 

‘ exchange,’ Been In Lat eom-munis, Goth, ga-maim, ILH.O. 
gs-mein, etc. ; see K. Brugmann and B. Delbrilck, Grundriss-, 
Stxassbnrg, 1897 ff., n. i. 346, and especially A. Jleillet, JAx. 
X. [10071 115-159. 

9 d«« Veda, p. 185 ff. 

»Sli Adityas are enumerated in Blgveda n. xxvli. 1, and 
eight In x. I^i. 8 1. 

* Cf. H. WincMer, ‘ Dio Arior in don Drkunden von Boghaz- | 
k6I,’ 0£2, 1010, pp. 2S9-801, 


we should regard them as the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and even possible (as J. H. Moulton has 
suggested. Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, 
pp. 7, 26) that we have here the relic of a pre- 
nistorio migration backward from India to the 
North-West. It is to be observed that the name 
Varuna is otherwise unkno"wn in Iranian texts, 
whilst Ahura Mazda, who takes his place, appears 
under the form Assara Mazash in an Assyrian list 
of divinities of about 650 B.C. (published by F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, pp. 127, 138), and had, no 
doubt, been borrowed from an Iranian people at a 
considerably earlier date. To the same period 
belongs a tablet from the library of Assurhanipal 
in which Mithra is identified "with Shamash (R. lii. 
69, 5, 1. 72). Our next e'vidence dates from the 
Achsemenian dynasty. The inscriptions of Cyrus, 
it is true, throw no light on his worship of Iranian 
dmnities, and Darius I. mentions Ahura Mazda 
only ; but the evidence of [theophoric names {Mirpa- 
Sd-nit [Herod, i. 110, 121 ], Mirpo^a^i [ij. iii. 120, 
126, 127], and, earlier still, ^Urpayad-^s, if this is 
the correct reading, in jEsch. Pers. 42) makes it 
plain that Mithra was prominent in the Persian 
pantheon, 1 while Artaxerxes Mnemon (403-358 
B.C.) names as his divine protectors Ahura Mazda, 
Anahita, and Mithra {Art. Sns. a, 4f., Ham. 5f. 
[O. Pers. text]). The coupling of Mithra with the 
goddess Anahita reminds us of the confusion 
between the two of which Herodotus is guilty 
in the passage (i, 131) in which he describes the 
Persian religion, and identifies Mlrpa -with the 
‘Assyrian ’ Mylitta (an appellative of Ishtar). 

3 . Mithra in early Zoroastrianism. — We have 
next to consider the position of Mithra in the 
religion of Zarathushtra. Adopting the position 
(1) that the Gathds go back to the time of the 
Prophet himself, and that this was not later (and 
very possibly earlier) than the traditional date (7th 
cent. B.C.), and (2) that the Yashts, at any rate as 
regards the metrical portions, are not many 
centuries later,® we observe that Mithra is never 
mentioned in the former, and was ignored by 
Zarathushtra in his reform. It may even be 

P ossible to go further, and to hold that the 
'rophet regarded him as a daeva, or demon, 
whose worship was to be banished from the pure 
faith. In Fs. xxxii. 10 we hear of the teacher of 
evil who ‘declares that the 0.x and the Sun are 
the worst thing to behold "with the eyes,’ which 
may perhaps refer to the noct'umal sacrifice of the 
bull by Mithraists ; and it is also possible that the 
Ox-Creator (Geush-tashan) named in Ys. xxix. 2 
was a substitute for Mithra devised by Zara- 
thushtra. These are only conjectures;’ but we 
shall find in later Mithraic ritual abundant proofs 
of the survival of primitive conceptions such as 
Zarathushtra endeavoured to eradicate. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the difficult questions 
regarding the measure of success attained by the 
Prophet’s reform and the origin of the counter- 
movement (perhaps Magian) which restored the 
more primitive worships. It may be worth men- 
tioning, however, that in the Persian calendar, 
which there is reason to think (on astronomical 
grounds) was introduced into Cappadocia^ by 
Darius i.,^ the names of the months are derived 
from divine names, which include those of Mithra 

1 Cf. also the names MiSpogopfanTt (Corn. Nepos, Datam, yi. 3, 
Died. Sic. IV. xci. 6), Miffpogoufdnji (Diod. xvii. xn- 3 ; Arnan, 
Anab. i. xvi. 3), (Nicolaus Damasc. /’TfO ii>. 3K), 

Mtfipon-outmis (Plat. ThemUt. 29), MiHpiu/cmjT ('^rrianjAnao. 
m. vliL 6), etc. (F. Justi, Iran. Namenb., Marburg, 3^5, Pp. 
2081., 213, 2101., and esp. Comont, Textes, li. 76-85, 

9 A popular account of the present state ol the que^on wiu 
be found in J. H. Uoulton's Early Religious 
Cambridge, 1011, and further details in the same author! 
Early Zoroastrianism. 

a Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 129, 357. 

4 See excursus, ib. p. 430 ff. 
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(but not Anahita) and the six Amesha Spentas 
(or Amshaspands), -which are among the most 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism properly 
so called. For our knowledge of hlithra- worship 
among the Persians we naturally turn to the 
Mihir Yasht (Yt. x., Eng. tr. in SBE xxiii. [1883], 
hy J. Darmesteter, more accurately in German hy 
F. Wolff, Avesta . . . iibcrsefzt, Strasshurg, 1910, 
pp. 198-221). The opening lines of the poem show 
clearly the high position enjoyed hy Mithra, 
although, as a yazata (‘adored one’) he stood 
technically on a lower level than the six Amshas- 
pands of Zarathushtra’s creed. 

‘Thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathnahtra : When I 
created Mithra, lord of -wide pastures, then, O Spitama, I 
created him as worthy of sacrilloe, as -worthy of prayer as 
mj’self, Ahura Mazda ’ (Vt. x. 1). 

The Yasht speaks -with no uncertain voice either 
of the physical or of the ethical character of the 
god; 

‘ The first of the spiritual Tazatas, who rises over the 
Mountain i before the immortal sun, driver of swift horses ; who 
foremost attains the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he 
surveys the whole dwelling-place of the Aryans, he, the most 
mighty ' (Ff . x. IS). 

This is clearly neither the sun himself nor any 
indf-vidual ohject, hut the heavenly light in 
general, and it suits well -with the recurring 
formula of the hymn ; 

• To Mithra, the lord of -wide pastures, we sacrifice, the truth- 
speaking, eloquent in assembly, the thousand-eared, the shapely, 
the mj-n^-eyed, the exalted, (lord of) the broad look-out, the 
strong, the sleepless, the vigilant* (Ff. x. 7, etc.). 

Here the ethical and the physical are already 
combined ; and in the second stanza of the hymn 
the god and the ‘promise’ or ‘compact’ over 
whose fulfilment he -watches are almost identified ; 
for Zarathushtra is thus addressed hy Ahura 
Mazda : 

‘Break not tho compact [mithrenil, whether thou make it 
with tho faithless or -with tho righteous fellow-believer, for 
Mithra stands for both, for the faithless as for the righteous.' 

Throughout the Yasht the invincible might of 
Mithra is invoked against the mithradrtcj, which 
may he translated either ' deceiver of Mithra ’ or 
‘promise-breaker.’ It is this guardianship of 
truth and good faith that gives Mithra his special 
character ; hut he is also invoked, like other 
divinities, as the protector of the needy, 

• whom tho poor man, who follows the teaching of righteous- 
ness, when wronged and deprived of his rights, with uplifted 
hands invokes for help* (Ft. x. SI), and bis aid is sought* in 
both worlds, in this world of tho body, and in the world of the 
spirit ' (ifi. 93 ). 

The last trait may remind us that among the 
functions of Mithra was that of assisting the 
souls of those departed in the faith on their 
journey to Paradise. 

He is Implored to ' be present at our sacrifice, come to our 
libations . . . be.ar them for atonement, lay them down In the 
House of Praise * (Ff. x. 32). 

It is natural, therefore, to find as his companions 
Sraoslia {‘ obedience’) and Rashnu (‘justice’), who, 
in later Zoroastrianism,’ are found beside Ahura 
Mazda in tho Final Judgment. In the Yasht, 
however, they figure as his henchmen in the great 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

• Mithra strikes terror into them, Rashnu strikes o counter- 
fear into them, Sraosha drives them together from every side 
toward the protecting angels* (Ff. x. 4l). 

Throngliout the poem Mithra appears as pre- 
eminently a god of battles; he was, therefore, 
especially fitted to become, as ho did in later times, 
the favourite deity of the Roman soldier. Of the 
1 Hard barezaiti is the name elsewhere applied to the peak 
upon which ‘Ahura Mazda the Creator fashioned for Mithra a 
dwelling where is neither night nor darkness, nor chill wind, 
nor hot, nor death-dealing sickness, nor pollution -wrought by 
demons, nor do mists rise thereon ' (Ff. x. 60). To the Iranian 
this meant ilt. Alburz. 

’See L. C. Ca-sarteill, Philozopb]; of tht 3!a:dayatnian 
Religion tmder thf Sassanidf, Bombay, 1SS9, pp. 79-Sl ; Dhalla, 
Zoroattrian Theolo^v, p. 239 f. ; Oumont, Textes, L 37. 

VOI„ VIII. — dS 


ritual of Mithra- worship the Yasht tells us little ; 
liaoma (q.v.) and milk were offered to liim in 
libation ; and the Mazdayasnian is hidden to 
sacrifice ‘beasts small and great, and birds that 
fly,’ and to prepare himself for the sacrifice by 
ablutions and penance {Yt. x. 119-122).’ 

4. External influences on Mithraism. — (a) In 
Babylonia. — The picture thus sketched — and 
notmng essential would be added by drawing on 
the later portions of the Avesta or the Pahlavi 
texts — is in many ways very different from that of 
Mithraism as known to us from the inscriptions 
and monuments of the Roman period, and the 
problem of accounting for the difference is one 
which the evidence at present available does not 
enable us to solve. It is, however, clear that the 
transformation was due partly to Babylonian 
influence, partly to contamination -with beliefs 
current in Asia Minor. The former influence, no 
doubt, began to exert itself at an early date, since 
the confusion of which Herodotus was guilty, in 
identiMng Mithra (as a supposed female divinity) 
-with Ishter, and the coupling of Mithra -ndth 
Anahita (y.v.), who, in spite of her associations 
-with the Oxus, was a goddess of an easily recog- 
nized Semitic type, point to a close rapprochement 
between Persian and Babylonian cults. The most 
important feature of later Mithraism, duo to 
Chaldeean influence, was the prominence of astro- 
latry. There is nothing to show that this was a 
feature of early Iranian religion, whereas we know 
that the observation of the heavenly bodies and 
the belief in their influence on the affairs of men 
were of great antiquity in Babylonia. 'When, 
therefore, we find the busts of sun and moon and 
the circle of the zodiac standing features in 
Mithraic monuments, we can have no doubt as to 
the ultimate source of this element; nor can it 
be questioned that tho elaboration of a body of 
doctrine, expressed in and through myth and 
symbols, also took place in the S'arther East, 
although the details of the process escape us, IVe 
can say no more than that the dualism of Iranian 
religion furnished a clue both to the cosmic process 
and to the destiny of the individual soul, and that 
tho results which flowed from the doctrine were 
worked out in detail on the banks of the Euphrates. 
The brief account of Zoroastrianism given by 
Plutarch in the de Iside ct Osiridc^ shows us 
how far the Magians had already carried the trans- 
formation of the simple Persian faith into that 
which meets us in the Bnndahishn and other 
Pahlavi texts of the Sasanian era, and enables us 
to rely on these to some extent for the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful details in the evidence. Essential 
features are: (1) tho separation in the material 
universe of the province of Ahura Mazda, ‘-with- 
dra-wn beyond tho sun ns far as the sun is from the 
earth,’ from that of Angra Mainyu, the prince of 
darkness, and the intermediate position of hlithra, 
tho fieairrjs ; and (2) the doctrine that the soul is a 
divine spark of light descending from the highest 
heaven and neejuiring a gross and eartlily envelope 
which taints it with corruption and makes its 
existence on earth a continual struggle ^vith the 
power of evil. The moral consequences of this 
doctrine, particularly the inspiring conception of 
Mithra, the Mediator, as at once the commander 
under whom the individual shares in the fight 
against the prince of darkness and the Redeemer’ 
■niio grants to his faithful servants final deliverance 
from tho body of death, followed by the return of 


At the close of fte Tasht (x. 145 ; cf. 113) Mithra and Ahnra 
aro Jointly invoked, Just as Mitra and Tarawa are in the -Vedic 
hvmns. 

2Ch. Jlvl t 

sin a Manich^n ’Turfan fraqincnt Mithra is desiiraatcd as 
•redTCmer and benefactor* (bdxtSr iid szSbar, 0. Salemann. 
A/ani«Aaetj;ke Stvdten, 1 . [Petrosrad, lOOS) 4 d, 2 (p, fip. 
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the purified spirit to the sphere from which it 
came, we may believe to be characteristically 
Iranian ; to Chaldsea we shall attribute the 
elaboration of the astrological dogmas connected 
with the influence exercised by the planets upon 
the soul in its passage through their spheres, and 
the prominence given to the conception of Destiny 
as revealed in the unchanging order of the heavenly 
process, carried on throughout unending time 
(zrvan akarana in later Zoroastrianism). Fatal- 
ism was the necessary corollary of these doctrines ; 
but its acceptance in theory did not prevent 
Mithraism from becoming an intensely practical 
creed, full of stimulus for the activity of the 
individual.* 

(6) In Asia Minor. — It is much more difficult to 
say what was the effect upon Mithraism of its 
difiusion throughout Asia Minor.^ We have no 
contemporary evidence for the stages by which 
this took place, but it is at least probable that the 
later Achsemenian kings, who were, as we have seen, 
ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita — Artaxerxes 
Ochus is said® to have erected statues of the 
goddess in many places — established the worship of 
these divinities in the outlying portions of their 
dominions. It was not long before they became 
assimilated to those which were indigenous to the 
land; Anahita was readily identified with the 
Great Mother whose worship was so deeply rooted in 
Anatolia (see art. Mother of the Gods), and thus 
the way was paved for an alliance between Mithra 
and Cyhele (g.«.). Mithra himself took the shape j 
of Men in Pontua (see below), and was assimilated ; 
in art with Attis (g.u.), in spite of the profound j 
differences of nature and function between the two. 
More than this we can hardly say, for the primi- 
tive features of Mithraic ritual, to be considered 
later, were not necessarily borrowed, but may go 
back to Iranian antiquity. The tauroholium, 
however, is believed by Cumont (i. 334 f.) to have 
been taken over by Mithraism from the cult of 
the Great Mother. The propagation of Mithraism 
in the West had its political as well as its religious 
side. One of the earliest conceptions of Iranian 
religion was that of the ‘ glory,’ or hvareno.* This 
was conceived as a kind of mystical effulgence or 
aureole derived from the heavenly light, and 
possibly borrowed some of its features from the 
widely diffused conception of the external soul. 
In the story of the Fall, embodied for the Iranians 
in the myth of Yima, sin entailed the loss of this 
precious talisman; and in the Mihir Yasht the 
dtish-hvarend, ‘he of evil glory,’ is the man who 
‘ thinks that Mithra sees not all his evil deeds and 
lying’ {Yi. x. 105). But the hvarend was more 
especially the talisman of the royal house of Iran, 
and as such is the main subject of an entire Yasht 
[Yt, xLx.), which deals with those who have or will 
possess it, beginning with Ahura Mazda himself 
and ending with Saoshyant, the future deliverer of 
the world from evil, but giving in the main, as 
Darmesteter points out (SBE xxiii. 2S6), ‘ a short 
history of the Iranian monarchy, an abridged 
Shahllamah.’ Historically, therefore, theAvareno 
is the token of Iranian Mngship and the talisman 

1 ' Astral theology ’ as a system is foreign to the Avesta ; the 
worship of Tishtrya (= Sirius), to whom rf. viii. is addressed, 
forms no real exception to this rule. Of the constellations only 
the Great Bear is mentioned in this hymn (Ff. viii. 12). 

' That Mithraism came to Asia Minor from Semitio sources is 

§ roved by the GrECo-Aramaio bilingual inscriptions of Cappa- 
ocia, in one of which (from Rhodandos) a Persian records how 
ho ifidyevtre fiCSprf (Comptes rendus de Vacad. des inscriptions, 
1903, p. 434), BnaaIso(ns Cumont points out)bythe fact that the 
form Mayovo-ciTot is a transliteraUon from the Aramaic, 

* Clem. Alex. Proirept, 6. 

4 The word appears in the compound names which the 
Greeks wrote Tiir<ro-iJ/pnjT, "tupva-^afor, etc. Cf. lor other 
names Justi, ;m. 90-93, US, 181f., 493. On the 'glory' itself 
see especially E. Wilhelm, ' Hvareno,’ in Sir Jamsetjee Jejcs- 
bhoy iladressa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, pp. 159-106. 


which gives victory over the Turanian. Naturally 
enough, the Near Eastern d 3 masties which sprang 
from the wreck of Alexander’s empire were anxious 
to secure this token of legitimacy, and were there- 
fore fervent worshippers of Mithra, ‘ the spiritual 
Yazata who rides through- all the Karshvars, 
bestowing the hvareno' (17. x. 16). The preva- 
lence of this conception is but thinly veiled by the 
disguise which the hvareno attained among half- 
Hellenized Asiatics as the TiJxu paalkeois. It was 
doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs 
that the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was 
the indispensable condition of its further dilfiision, 
was brought about. In this respect our most 
instructive monument is the enormous cairn set up 
by Antiochus I. of Commagene (69-38 B.c.) on the 
tumulus of Nimrud Dagh, on either side of which 
was a terrace with identical series of five statues.* 
These, as the king tells us in his inscription, 
represented (1) Zeus-Oromasdes (= Ahura Mazda), 
(2) Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, (3) Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares (= Verethraghna, ‘victory’), (4) 
Commagene, (5) Antiochus himself; of the last 
the Idng says that by setting up the fashion of his 
o-wn form he has ‘ caused the honour of ancient 
deities to become coeval with a new TCxv-’ The 
identification of Mithras with three Greek divini- 
ties illustrates the elastic methods of syncretism ; 
Hermes is probably chosen as the guide of souls in 
the world beyond the grave,® and, at the same 
time, it may be, -with aUnsion to the planet 
assigned to him (in common with Apollo) by the 
Greeks, since Antiochus was a convinced astrologer 
and has left us his horoscope in relief on the 
retaining-waU of the terrace ; yet Mithras is also, 
as so often later, identified with the sun himself, 
Antioohus’s father, it may be added, was one of 
the numerous bearers of the name Mithradates ; 
and another of the reliefs shows Antiochus clasping 
the right hand of Mithras, represented^ in Persian 
costume with the radiate nimbus. This grouping 
of the god with the ruler whom he protects is a 
motive which recurs in various quarters, especial^, 
as M. I. Bostowzew ® has shown, in Scythia. On 
the coinage of Trapezus (Cumont, ii. 189-191) 
Mithras, in Persian costume, appears on horseback 
— in one instance flanked by the, figures of Cautes 
and Cautopates (see below) ; hence we are able to 
recognize him in the mounted dirdnity (gener^ly 
trampling on a prostrate foe) represented on various 
works of art found in the tumuli of the S^hian 
princes in the Caucasus and Southern Russia. 

A notable example is the silver rhyton from 
Karagodeuashkh,* where Mithra, holding sceptre 
and drinking-horn, is faced by a Scythian prince, 
also mounted, who uplifts his right hand in the 


gesture of adoration, 

5. Contact with Greece and Rome. — It was in 
Asia Minor that Greek art was enlisted in the 
service of Mithraism and created the sculptural 
types which were diffused throughout the West 
and form the chief source of our knowledge of the 
cult. The group of Mithras the bull-slayer, to be 
described present^, though ultimately inspired by 
the buU-slaying Ffike of the Athenian acropolis, is 
manifestly the creation of a Pergamene artist, and 
adorned every sanctuary of Mitbras. In spite of 
this fact, however, it is to bo noted that Mithraism 
never became popular in Greek lands; it is not 
found, e.g., at Delos, where so mimy foreign cults 
flourished in the later Hellenistic age, and its 

1 For this Inscription see K. Hnmann and O. Pochrteln, 
Jteisen in EUin-Asien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1390, p. -0- u., 
and cf. Cumont, Ii. 39-91, 187-139. , , . 

3 Cf. the dedication ' Deo invicto Mithra Mercnrio found at 
Stockstadt top-ether with a statuette (F. Dreiel, Das Kotreii 
Stockstadt, Heidelberpr, 1910, p. 88 ■,pumont, J[ysaref\p.lin 

3 PredstaTlenis o monarehiteheskoi xlasli v b/ntnti i i-a 
Bosport, Petrograd, 1913, p. 4 ff. 

4 /6. pU i. 1. 
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traces are rare (and generally of Imperial date) Viminacium, Oescus, Dnrostomm, and Troesrais 
tlirou^ont the Hellenized East, in Syria, Egypt, {i6. i. 363, ii. 329, 275, 130, 489 f., 272), to name 
etc. Even in the 2nd cent. a.d. Lncian nrites of the principal centres. In Africa also the camp of 
Mithras as a harharian god, oi55l fKKtivlt^av ry (f>avy the ThirdXegion at Larahmsis, and several military 
(Deonim Cone. 9). posts, snch as Mascnla and SitiCs (t6. ii. 168, 170, 

The cult of Mithras is said by Plutarch [Pomp. 405 f.), have furnished Mithraic monuments ; and 
24) to have been brought to Rome by Cilician in the countries where traces of Mithraism are 
pirates taken captive in 67 B.C., and there is no relatively rare thw are often found in the colonies 
reason to doubt the statement; but it certainly of veterans — c.p., Emerita (Merida) in Spain* (id. 
failed to achieve the popularity already attained ii. 166) and Patrta in Greece, 
by some other OrientM religions until almost the (5) Pp slaves. — Nest in importance to the army, 

close of the Ist cent, after Christ, for the earliest in the diffusion of Mithraism, came the slave 
Mithraic inscription as yet found in Rome was set population employed by the State, the munici- 
up by a freedman of the Elavian dynasty [OIL vi; palities, or private individuals. The first class 
732 = Cumont, ii. 105 f.), and, although the British comprises more especially the employes of the 
Museum contains a statuary group of Mithras and custom-houses and the State-properties, such as 
the bull dedicated by a slave of Ti. Claudius mines and quarries. Thus in the Dannbian pro- 
Li vianus,prfcfcc<i«s prcctorio in A.D. 102 (Cumont, vinoes, especially Dalmatia and the Pannonias, the 
ii. 228 ; cf. 108), Mithraic monuments and inscrip- stafioncs of the customs-barrier at which the 
tions do not become common in the West until the vectiqal Illyrici was levied have furnished a 
Antonine period. number of Mithraic dedications, due to slaves 

6. Diffusion in the Roman world. — (a) By the and freedmen in the public service, several of 
army. — The difiusion of Mithraism was largely the whom bear Greek names and were, therefore, 
work of the army. Pontus, Cappadocia, Comma- doubtless natives of the Eastern provinces. Again, 
gene, and Lesser Armenia — precisely those regions the presence of numerous Mithraic monuments in 
in which the specialized form of the cult had been Noncum (ib. ii. 150-152, 335-339, 472) is accounted 
developed — ^ivere recruiting-grounds largely drawn for, not so much by the military occupation — 
upon by the Romans, even vmile as yet only client- though the station of Commagene, which clearly 
kmgdoms of the empire, and still more when they takes its name from an auxiliary regiment, forms 
were annexed and became provinces. During the a natural exception — as by the mines onmed by the 
Parthian wars under Claudius and Nero a consider- State in that province. In Italy the sci~vi publici 
able Oriental element thus entered the service of of the municipalities contributed largely to the 
Rome, largely as auxiliaries, but also in the legions, spread of the religion. At Sentinum, which has 
Whether or no the soldiers of the Third Legion yielded an inscription [CJL xi. 5737=Cumont, ii. 
•who saluted the rising sun at the second battle of 121) giving a list of thirty-five patroni of a Mithraic 
Betriacum (A.D. 69) were Mithraists, it is at least congregation, the slaves and freedmen of the muni- 
certain that the Fifteenth, which served in the cipality figure side by side with ingemti ; at Nersro 
Parthian wars of Nero and was transferred by a slave employed ns arcariiis restored a Mithramra 
Vespasian to the Danube, brought the cult of ((77L ix. 4109 f.=:Cumont, ii. 120). It goes -without 
hEturas to its camp at Cnmuntum in A.D. 71. saying that private slaves — especially in the honse- 
Another important centre of the cult in the same ho’lds of the wealthy in Rome itself— played a large 
region was Aquincum, the headquarters of Legio U. port in the spreading of Mithraism. 

Adjutrix, founded by Vespasian from the sailors of (c) By trade-routes. — Wo may in part trace to 
the Ravenna fleet, who, as freedmen, were doubt- imported slaves the spread of ^iithraism along the 
less in many instances of Oriental birth. But the trade-routes which were in communication by sen 
wide spread of Mithraism on the frontiers was with the Eastern Mediterranean, though doubtless 
largely due to the auxiliary coros — ala: and cohortes the merchants themselves were often worshippers 
— raised in the East under the Flavian and succeed- of Mithras. Thus in the African provinces, apart 
ing dynasties and used to garrison the line of the from the military stations mentioned above, the 
Danube and the Rhine or toe Vallum in Northern only traces of ^Ethraism are to be found in such 
Britain. Except for a relief found in London const toivns as Crcsarca,Cirta, or Rusieade (Cumont, 
(Cumont, ii. 389 f.), all the Mithraic monuments ii. 171, 168, 170, 406 f.); in Southem Gaul we can 
and inscriptions found in Britain belong either to trace by the presence of Mithraic monuments the 
the legionary camps at Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk [CIL spread of the cult on the trade-route which followed 
vii. 99 = Cumont, ii. 160]) and Eboracum (York the valley of the Rhone and in the to-^ms of Nnr- 
[Cnmont, ii. 391 f.]) or to the forts on or near the bonensis, which were always open to transmarine 
wall, such ns Borcovicum (Housesteads [CIL ■vii. influence from their nearness to Mas.silia ; and 
645-630=Cumont, iL 161, 393-396]), Amboglnnna Aqnileia, whence the trade of the Mediterranean 
{Birdoswald_[CTZt ■vii. 831= Cumont, ii. 162]), Bre- found its way into Central Europe, was itself both 
menium (High Rochester [CIL vii. 103=_Cumont, a centre of Jlithraic worship and a stage in its 
ii. 162]), VindobaJa (Rutohester [Cumont, ii. 392 f.]), further diffusion. It is thus, e.g., that wo must 
and others. So, too, in the Two Germanys the explain the remarkable prevalence of Mithraic 
sanctnaries of Mithras (-with some few exceptions*) monuments in the upper valley of the Adige and 
are foimd either in legionary camps, such as Vetera on the Brenner route to toe Upper Danube, as 
Castra, Bonna, and Moguntiacnm (Cumont, ii. 389, well as on the North-Eastern route via Emona and 
385 f., 381-383), or in the forts along the limes Poeto-vio. No province of the empire is richer in 
Germanieus, where they are lacking in none of the remains of Mithraism than Dacia, where all the 

S rincipal posts— Butzbach, Friedberg, Saalburg, principal sites— Sarmizegetusa, Apulnm, Napoca, 
[eddemheim, Grosskrotzenburg, Osterburken, Potaissa, etc. (Cumont, ii. 131-139, 280-306, 308- 
Bbckingen, Murrhardt [ib. ii. 354-360, 472 f., 362- 319)— have furnished material of this kind. We 
381, 351-354, 348-351, 154), and others. We have can hardly explain this entirely bv the influence of 
already mentioned the military settlements of the army which occupied Dacia and toe neii^hbonr- 
Carnuntum and Aquincum, on the Upper Danube, ing Danube province.=, and are forced to conclude 
as centres of Mithraism ; the same might be said that among the settlers planted by Trajan in toe 
of practically every important post on that river 

down to its moutli — e.g., Vindobona, Brigetio, * noted that an officer of the Seventh Legion 

, r, ... . t , dedicated an niter in this sanctuary (L'Annfe ipinraphiaue. 

1 Four out ol iweiity-six, accordine to Toutain (sec below, IPOS, no. 25). The find<! have recently been nublished fnllv bv 
P. 'EC*). Pierre Paris (RA ii. [1914] Ig.l. ■' ’ 
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province and drawn ‘ex toto orte Romano’ (Eutrop. 
viii. 6) were many Orientals who brought -with 
them their native faiths, among which the worship 
of Mithras soon assumed a commanding position. 

7. Geographical and social distribution. — ^The 
geographical distribution of the monuments of 
Slithraism may most easily be grasped an ex- 
amination of the map which accompanies Cumont’s 
volumes, upon which the sites, when they have 
been found, are marked in red. It will be seen at 
a glance that, except in the places and districts of 
which mention has already been made, traces of 
the cult are few and far between. In Greek lands, 
in Western Gaul, and in Spain, taken together, 
the sites where its monuments have been found 
may almost be counted on the fingers. Hence 
Toutain ^ has argued that the cult of Mithras never 
became widely diffused in the West, outside the 
army and certain regions in direct communication 
with the East, and that the notion that it was at 
one time not far from achieving the triumph which 
was reserved for Christianity is much exaggerated. 
Toutain leaves out of account Rome and Italy — 
which makes his presentation of the evidence one- 
sided. But he endeavours to reinforce his argu- 
ment by a consideration of the social condition of 
the adherents of Mithraism. He points out ■with 
justice that the dedicators of votive sculptures and 
the builders or restorers of Mithraic sanctuaries are 
very largely drawn from the official classes and 
provincial governors, military commanders, or 
procurator as, etc., employed in the civil administra- 
tion. As early as the age of the Antonines we find 
legati and trihuni militares among the votaries of 
Mithras ; in the reign of Commodus, M. Valerius 
Maximianus, governor of Dacia, dedicates an 
offering to ‘Sol invictus Mithras’ (CIL iii. 1122= 
Cumont, ii. 133) ; under Septimius Severus, C. 
Julius Castinus, governor of Pannonia, consecrates 
an altar to Mithras [CIL iii. 3480=Cumont, ii. 141), 
and the number of similar instances is multiplied 
in the 3rd cent, after Christ, while imperial pro- 
cv/ratores in Noricum and Dacia follow weir 
example. It would be natural to infer that 
Mithraism was at least favourably regarded by 
the government j and, in fact, we learn from the 
Historia Augusta (cap. 9) that Commodus was 
initiated into the mysteries, while an inscription of 
the age of the Severi (CIL ■vi. 2271 = Cumont, ii. 
100) mentions a ‘sacerdos in-victi Mithrae domus 
Augustanae,’ and the largest Mithraeum at present 
known was discovered in 1912 in the Thermo? of 
Caracalla; in this was found an inscription in 
honour of Zeus-Helios-Sarapis-Mithras,^ and this 
unusual identification is explained by Caracalla’s 
special devotion to the Egyptian divinity. This 
imperial patronage goes far to explain the popu- 
larity of Slithras-worship in the 3rd cent. ; it also 
accounts for the fact that, though by no means 
confined to the public services, military and ci-vil, 
it was mainly found among their members and 
took no general hold on the population of the 
western provinces, so that the withdrawal of 
imperial favour was a fatal blow. 

8. Grades of initiation. — Our knowledge of the 
doctrines and ritual of Mithraism is largely drawn 
from the inscriptions and monuments discovered in 
the Mithrma, to the interpretation of which some- 
thing is contributed by ancient texts, especially 
those of Christian apoloprists. The most important 
of these is a passage of St. Jerome (Ep. cvii.), who 
describes the destruction of a ‘ cave of ^Mithras ’ 
and the ‘ monstrous images ’ used in the initiation 
of the votaries, who are enumerated as follows : 
Corax, GrypAiw (MSS nunphus ox nymphus), miles, 
Ico, Perses, heliodromus, paler. These names are 

I La Culta paiem darts Vempire remain, ii. 144 S. 

5 yotizie digit Scavi, 1912, p. 323. 


naturally taken to indicate seven grades through 
which the neophyte passed in succession ; and tfis 
is confirmed By other texts. The inscriptions 
found in a Mithraeum in Rome [CIL vi. 749 ff = 
Cumont, ii. 93 f.) mention ceremonies described by 
the words ‘tradiderunt hierocoracica, leontica, 
persica, heliaca, patrica’ ; the adjectives clearly 
correspond with five of the grades mentioned by 
St. Jerome. We find also ‘ ostenderunt (or tradi- 
derunt) cryfios (chryfios).’i The last word seems to 
be equivalent to xpCtpios, and has been substituted 
for the corrupt nymphus in the text of St. Jerome. 
The title pater (or pater patrum) for the highest 
grade is common in inscriptions ; and a passage of 
Porphyry refers as follows to the others: 

rov^ fiiv ^erej^o^af rtov avruv hpyCtov ftvora? Aeon'a? /coXeiKi 
Ta? yvvaiKai vaiva^, tov9 virqpeTOvyra^ Kopaxa^’ irrC t« rtiv 
irareptiiv . • • aerol yap xaX lepaxe? ovrot irpo(rayopevovTaf o rf 
TO, Aeo>^t«a napaXafiBaytav irepm^erat TraVToSairdf Cwtav uop6dt 
(d^ Abstin. iv. 16). 

We infer that the xipaf was a low grade, and 
that initiation into the mysteries proper began 
with that of leo (cf. toTs ra XeovTiKd /tuou;u^yois[Porph. 
de Antro Nymph. 15]). The mention of women 
called vaipai stands alone ; it has been proposed to 
read \ealyas, and some confirmation may be found 
in the discovery of a tomb at OEa in Tripoli in 
which a husband and •wife were buried and de- 
scribed as leo and lea[Comptes rendus de Vacad. des 
inscriptions, 1903, p. 357 ff.). For the ‘eagles’ and 
‘ hawks ’ independent evidence is not forthcoming, 
unless two inscriptions from Lycaonia which men- 
tion derol are Mithraic (cf. Bonner Jahrhucher, 1902, 
p. 12). Porphyry, it wUl be noticed, speaks of 
the animal disguises worn by the leones. In the 
Quccstiones veteris et novi testamenti falsely attri- 
buted to St. Augustine [PL xxxv. 2348) we read 
how ‘ some flap their wings like birds and imitate 
the voice of the crow ; others roar after the manner 
of lions ’ ; and the passages quoted are strildngly 
illustrated by a relief found at Konjica, in Bosnia, 
carved on the reverse of a slab which shows the 
usual subject of Mithra the bull-slayer (see below). 

In the centre of the scene are two figures reclining on a 
couch, in front of which is a table with four loaves marked with 
a cross ; beside the table are seen a lion and a bucranium. On 
either side are two figures; on the left a #crfpa^, i.e. a man 
, wearing the mask of a crow, and a ‘ Persian,' distinguished by 
his dress ; to the right a leo^ wearing a lion's mask, and a flmire 
the upper portion of which is unfortunately lost. It will be 
noticed that the miles of St. Jerome does not appear in the 
other sources— though the use of the term in ilithraism is con. 
firmed by a passage of Tertullian (de Prccscr, 40) and by 
the title miles pius in two inscriptions from ^Yiesba(^en 
xiii. 7670, 7671), in Greek o-TpartwTT^r evcre/3^? (inscription of 
Amasia, JRecxuil des inscr. du Ponf, Brussels, 1910, lOJ^). Jt is 
possible, therefore, that the mutilated figure of the Konjica 
relief represents the eryfius, and that the milest though he 
belonged to the rank and file of Slitbras's soldiery, was not 
admitted to partake in the mysteries. He was, however, initi- 
ated by a ceremony described by Tertullian (de Corona^ 16) ; a 
crown was set before him, interposito gladio, and then placed 
on his head, but removed by the neophyte, who exclaimed 
‘ Hitbras is my crown.* 

In the passage previously quoted Tertullian 
spealcs of a soldier of Mithras as ' branded in the 
forehead’ ; and the KaTjffeis /ivixrtKal of which Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaks (Orat. iv, 70 [PGxxxv. 592]) 
may refer to tnis. Tertullian (de Bapt, 6) also 
mentions a Mithraic purification ‘ per layacrum’ 
resembling the rite of baptism ; and it is to be 
noted that the Mithroea which have been excavated 
either contain natural springs or have water speci- 
ally laid on. Of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the higher degrees of initiation we know little; 
Porphyry [loc. ciL) tells us that the leo had both 
hands and tongue purified with honey, which wm 
also used in the initiation of the Persa, In the 


ass«age quoted above Gregory of Nazianzus inea- 
ions the pdtravot to which the initiates were sub* 
1 A relief from Ar6er, now At Sofia (ARW xy. n912) ph t 4X 
lows a kneeling figure wearing the ‘Phiygian cap, 

Idden by a veil held by two other figures. Uostow^*w (p, &aJ 
cplolnd this with reference to the phrase quoted Ip text. 
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jeoted ; and his commentator Nonnns (Pff xxxvi. 
989, 1009, 1012) enlarges on this topic and speaks 
of ‘ eighty punishments ’ hy water and fire, frost, 
hunger, thirst, and joumeyings, in an ascending 
scale of severity. These may to some extent be 
imaginary; but it must he remembered that the 
Mihir Yasht (§ 122) speaks of ablutions and 
stripes. Tertnllian (c?e Fraser. Ear. 40) uses the 
phrase ‘imago resurrectionis,’ which suggests a 
simulated death ; and the biographer of Commodus 
tells us that the emperor ‘sacra Mithriaca vero 
homicidio polluit.’ * Thus the little that we know 
of the Mithraic rites of initiation shows that they 
were of a type well known in primitive religion, 
and carry us back to a stage far earlier than the 
developed theology of later Iranian times. Nor 
can we say more of the rites in which the initiates 
partook ; Christian -writers found an analogy to 
the eucharist in the Mithraic communion of bread 
and water (fi^os xai TOT^pior Bdaro; [Justin, Apol. i. 
66], panis ohlatio [Tert. loc. cii.]), which seems to 
be represented on the Konjica relief. 

9. Sanctuaries, ritual, and monuments. — The 
central act of worship in Mithraism, however, 
appears to have been the sacrifice of the bull, the 
prototype of which was the slaying of the bull 
by Mithra himself, represented in relief in every 
h'lithraic sanctuary. These places of worship were 
described by the term spelaum (GIL iii. 4420= 
Cumont, ii. 146), for wfiich we also find crypta 
(GIL iii. 1096=Cumont, ii. 132) and antntm (GIL 
vi. 754= Cumont, ii. 94), and were often established 
in natural caves or grottoes, as, c.g., on the north 
slope of the Capitol at Rome, beneath the church 
of Araceli. As a rule, however, the place of the 
grotto was taken by a subterranean crypt, ap- 
proached by a stairway ; the chapels attached to 
private houses were naturally placed in cellars — 
e.ff., the Mithrteum below the church of San 
Clemente in Rome. It should be noted that the 
Mithrma are never of great size, and, where the 
adherents of the worship were numerous, the 
number of spclaa was multiplied. Thus Ostia pos- 
sessed five, Aquincum at least four, and Camuntum 
three sanctuaries. The more elaborate examples 
show a fore-court, or pronaos (the term is used in 
GIL xiv. 61), leading to a small chamber, whence 
the staircase descended to the crypt in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. This was traversed by 
a central passage, on either side of which were 
wdia about six feet broad with inclined surfaces. 
Whether, as Cumont supposes, the worshippers 
knelt upon these, or reclined upon them while 
partaking of the ceremonial banquet, it is hard to 
say. At the extremity of the crypt, which often 
took the form of an apse (called cxedra in GIL iii. 
1096), was placed the relief of Mithras and the bull, 
often accompanied by other sculptures, such as 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates or the lion- 
headed Ilronos. 

The symbolism of these monuments is not easy 
of interpretation, and ancient texts help us little. 
In the central scene, the type of which (as was 
mentioned above) was certainly fixed by a Perga- 
mene artist, probably in the 2nd cent. B.C., Mithras, 
clothed in the conventional costume which in Greek 
art signified the Oriental, places his left knee on 
the back of a bull, and, seizing its horn (or muzzle) 
with the left hand, plunges a knife into its throat.’ 
The scene of the action is a cave, the prototype of 
the spelaum, which sometimes contains plants or 

1 J'fm Comtn^i, tx. 6. The Etatement of Socrates (BE Hi. 2) 
thst human nacriflces were offered in Mithraism is unworthy of 
credence. 

^ In the host examples Mithras wears an expression of pathos, 
as thouch he wore the UDwilKng Instrument of heaven; A. 
Lolsy (liiTiJ ‘.Irvl. fl918] 6SS) suggests that this is because 
god and vicUm nro, in a sense, one ; but this seems fandful. 
The • Alexandroid ' type used by the artist was a • romantic ’ 
creation. 


even trees. A scorpion fastens on the testicles of 
the dying hull, while a dog, and usually a serpent 
also, drink the blood which flows from the death- 
wound. A crow is almost always present, perched 
either on Mithras’s mantle or on the edge of the 
cave. Finally, we have a significant detail in the 
ears of com in which the tail of the hull terminates 
(or which, in some instances, spring from the 
wound). In interpreting the scene we must also 
take into account a second representation with 
which the reverse of the slab is decorated at 
Heddernheim (Cumont, ii. pi. viii.). Here Mithras 
stands beside the body of the slain ball, holding a 
drinking-hom in his left hand and receiving from 
the hands of the sun-god a bunch of grapes. On 
either side are the figures of children holding 
baskets of fruit ; in the background a radiate cap 
is planted on a pole ; and in an upper register we 
have a scene in which a central figure, unfortun- 
ately defaced, is surrounded by animals (dogs, wild 
hoar, sheep, ox, possibly horse). The explanation 
of these scenes can hardly be doubtful. We read 
in the Bundahishn (esp. xiv. 1) of the hull which 
was the first creation of Ahura hlazda, and was 
slain by AJiriman, but through its death gave birth 
to vegetable life on the earth; from its spinal 
marrow ‘grain grew of fifty- five ^ecies, and twelve 
species of medicinal herbs.’ Moreover, its seed 
was ‘ carried np to the moon, where it was purified 
andproduced the manifold species of animals’ (ib. 3). 
From its blood, again, sprang ‘ the grape--vine from 
which they make the vvine^ (ib. 2). Though we 
cannot definitely trace tliis cosmogony to earlier 
Avestan sources, it is indubitably of great anti- 
quity; and the Mithraic monuments oiler a re- 
marfcahle modification of it. Here the central 
doctrine that the death of tho bull was the source 
of life, both animal and vegetable, remains the 
same ; hut the killing of the animal is not the act 
of the evil spirit, but a sacrifice performed by 
Mithras himself, proKably acting as the minister 
of Ahnra Mazda, whose messenger we may see in 
the crow.’ The function of the creatures of 
Ahriman (scorpion and serpent) is limited to that 
of endeavouring to nullify the miracle in process. 
But the significance of the scene was not only 
cosmological ; it was also eschatological, for the 
new creation to which the Zoroastrian looked for- 
ward at the end of time was to he heralded hy the 
sacrifice of a second bull, this time hy tho ‘re- 
deemer’ (Saoshyant) (Bimdakishn, xxx. 23). Nor 
can we doubt that tliese myths, like so many others, 
were interpretations of a rite older than mythology, 
and that the sacrifice of tho bull was in origin in- 
tended to promote fertility and ensure the annual 
renewal of life on tho earth, the bull being chosen as 
the victim on account of his great generative power 

10. Myth. — ^The myth of which Mithras was tho 
hero and the slaying of the hull the culminating 
episode can no longer bo reconstructed in its details, 
but many of its episodes are represented on the 
monuments. The reliefs of the Dull-sacrifice are 
often enclosed in a framework broken up into small 
panels, on each of which an episode of the myth is 
shown. The chief of these are the following. 

( 1 ) Birth of Mithras from ths roch,- — On soverai inoncnisntn 
the figure ol the god is seen emergirf; from o rock, the ‘petm 
gCDCtrii’ of several inscriptions (OIL lii. SOTDoOumont, ii. 130, 
etc.) : cf. the expressions ck trirpat (Firmicus, cfe Err. prof, 
rtliy, 20), rerpoyrrijr MiOpat (Lyd. dc /fens. iU. 20), etc. The 
scene is sometimes completed by tho eddition of a snephcrd or 
shepherds who a-itness the miraculous birth. 

(2) Mitiiras and the tree. — On some monuments tho figure of 
Mithras is seen half-concealed by a tree from which ho seems to 
bo emerging, or, again, which ho is stripping of its foliage. 
Tho first might ho considered os a variant of the birth-scheme, 
if it did not occur on the same monuments; in any case it 
seems to show that Mithras was on one side a vcgetatfon-spirlt. 

(3) The archer and the rod:.— Mithras, In Oriental costume, 

the crow In Zoroastrian literoturo cf. Bundahithn, 
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discharges an arrow at a rock, from which a stream gnshes 
oat; a kneeling figure receives the water in his hands or re- 
freshes his throat. Sometimes a suppliant kneels before Mithras 
and implores him to perform the miracle. 

(4) llilhras and the sun . — Here there is a series of scenes, of 
which the following are the most important : (a) investiture of 
the sun hy Mithras; the sun-god kneels before Mithras, who 
places the radiate crown on his head with the left hand, while 
in the right hand he holds an indistinct object, probably a 
drinking-horn ; (6) alliance of Mithras and the sun ; the two 
figures are represented clasping the right hand in token of 
friendship ; (e) Mithras conveyed in the sun's chariot across the 
ocean, represented os a reclining figure in the style of Greek 
art ; (d) banquet of Mithras and the sun (sometimes with other 



(5) Mithras and the bull . — ^ough the slaying of the bull is 
never found except as the principal scene, other episodes of 
the legend are often used in the decoration of the side-panels. 
The following are the chief : (a) and (6) the bull in a boat, the 
bull issuing from a gabled building; these two scenes, when 
found on the same monument, are always in juxtaposition ; in 
one case (a relief found at Saarburg in Lsrmlne) two figures in 
Oriental costume are setting fire to the building ; (o) the capture 
of the bull ; this is represented in a series of scenes, which dis- 

E lay, first the bull at pasture, then Mithras seizing it by the 
oms, vaulting on its back and riding on it, and eventually 
either carrying it on his shoulders or, more often, dragging it 
by the hind-legs, while its fore-feet hang on the ground ; the 
last scene seems to be described by the word transitus (CIL Ul. 
14364, 27 and 28). 

(8) Scenes in which Mithras takes no part . — ^These are cither 
simple representations of other divinities in the form given to 
them by Greek art, such as the unexplained head of the Oster- 
burken relief (perhaps = Kronos), the figures of the Earth- 
goddess, of Atlas, of OceanuB, and the three Fates, or scenes in 
which Zeus is shown, cither receiving the thunderbolt as the 
symbol of power at the hands of Eronos or in combat with the 
giants. 

No successful attempt lias been made to explain 
tbe series of representations just described ; the 
last class, no doubt, clothe in Greek form con- 
ceptions derived from Persian sources, tbe iden- 
tification of which can at best be a matter of 
guess-work.* We can, however, be certain that, 
whatever the original content of the Mithraio leg- 
ends, it had been profoundly modified by the astral 
religion of Babylonia. Mithras, as we saw, was 
by origin a god of the heavenly light ; and it is 
possible that nis birth from the rock may symbolize 
either the appearance of the dawn on the mountain- 
tops or the effulgence of light from the vault of 
heaven conceived as a solid dome. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
two torch-bearers, dressed in the same Oriental 
costume as Mithras himself, who regularly appear 
on either side of the scene of the bull-slaying, and 
are also found at the birth of Mithra. One holds 
his torch aloft, the other lowers it, and these 
actions clearly symbolize the rising and setting of 
the 8un,“ BO that Mithras and the torch-bearers 
form a triad hinted at in the phrase MlOpas 
Tptwhda-ios (pseudo-Dionys. Areop. £!p. vii. 2).* 
But the monuments show that the heavenly pheno- 
mena played a stiU more important part in Alithra- 
ism. Mention has been made of the lion-headed 
figure of human form, wrapped in the coils of a 
serpent, of which a large number have been found 
in Mithrcea. The figure often has four wings and 
holds in its hands a pair of keys, or a sceptre and 
thunderbolt. The symbolism of the figure would 
be easy of comprehension even apart from the fact 
that we find the signs of the zodiac engraved on 
its body in some instances. It represents eternal 
time, the zrvan akarana which became the chief 
divinity in one of the theological systems that 
sprang up in the bosom of later Zoroastrianism, 
and seems to have been described in Greek as 
Kpivos, though we have no direct proof of this.* 

' Explanations differing in some respects from those of 
Oumont are riven by Toutain, JiS/i xlv. [1902] 146 £f. 

2 But see also § 9 mb An. 

3 No explanation can be riven of the names Cautes and Cauto- 
pates applied, as the inscriptions show, to these figures; that 
they were by^forms of Mithra.s himself is proved by the full 
ciroression *Deo M(ithnc) C(auto)p(ati) S(oli) I(nvicto),* e.ff. 
CIL vii. 650=sCumont, ii. 101. 

< F, Legg {PSBA. xxxiv. 0.912] ISSff.) prefers to see in this 


The zodiac is also commonly found either as a 
framework enclosing the scene of the bull-slay- 
ing or, as in most of the reliefs from the limes 
Germanicus, as a border to the upper edge of the 
spelmum in which this takes place. In addition to 
tuis, the more elaborate reliefs are almost always 
decorated with busts of sun and moon, while many 
also exhibit the planets, or symbols which repre- 
sent them.* We also find the seasons and the 
winds ; and it is beyond doubt that the lion,® the 
crater,^ and the serpent must be combined with 
these last as emblems of the elements. It may be 
added that the sea {oceanus) and heaven {ecelus) 
are both mentioned on a stele from Heddemheim 
(Cumont, ii. 156). It is clear, therefore, that in 
the Mithraic mysteries a complete system of 
cosmography was taught; nor can there be any 
doubt of its application to the soul and its destiny. 
The doctrine of the microcosm, which pervades all 
the speculations of later antiquity, was popularized 
by tbe Stoics, especially by Posidonius, and, 
together with the astrological doctrines which 
accompanied it, was derived from Oriental sources. 
It formed part of the common stock of teaching 
imparted to the votaries of the various ‘other- 
worldly’ religions (of which Mithraism was one) 
which became diffused throughout the West from 
the beginning of the Christian era onwards. We 
should be able to give a more definite account of 
Mithraic eschatology if we could assume that the 
‘ Mithraslitiu'gie ’ published by Dieterich from the 
Paris magical papyrus [Biht. Nat. Suppl, Gree. 
574) deserved tbat name. This document, com- 
mitted to writing about A.D. 300, is in its present 
form part of the stock-in-trade of an Egyptian 
magician, and is interspersed with voces magiem 
and supplemented by directions for its use in the 
stances of this practitioner. The question _ is 
whether the compiler made use of a genuine 
Mithraic document; this is suggested by the 
opening words, which may be translated as 
follows : 


• Be gracious unto me, Providence and Fortune, to me, who 
am writing down these, the first of ail traditional mysteries, 
and grant immortality to my only child, an initiate worthy of 
this mighty power, which the Great God, the Sun, MlthrM, 
bade his archangel transmit to me, that I alone, an eagle, might 
soar through the heavens and behold all things.' 

It is to be noted that this private revelation 
made by the initiator to his ‘ only child ’ resembles 
those of the Corpus Hermeticum (the product of 
an Egyptian school of theosophy) rather than the 
ritual of a community; also that the ‘eagle’ is 
introduced into the text by a conjectural emenda- 
tion of Dieterich. In the revelation itself we find 
nothing that distinguishes Mithraism_ from other 
theosophies, and a good deal which is definitely 
Egyptian ; Dieterich lays stress on the ‘ golden 
shoulder of the ox, which is the Great Bear,’ which 
he would recognize in the object held by Mithras 
in the investiture of the sun as represented on a 
relief from Virunum (Cumont, ii. 336, fig. 213) ; 
but the identification is extremely doubtful ; other 
examples of the same subject show nothing at all 
resembling an ox’s shoulder, and in any case the 
conception is specifically Egyptian. On th e wh ole, 
therefore, it is safer to regard the papyrus as 

figure a representation of Ahriman, whose worship by Mithr^ 
ista is attested by dedications *deo Arimanio' (Cumont, 11. 
98, 141). A mutiiated reiief at York (Cumont, ii. 393) ecems W 
represent this figure with some variation from the usual type, 
and the inscription (also mutiiated) contains the name 


t On ?, relief from Apulum (Cumont, ii. 311) we find a 
the following four objects : (a) sacrificial knife, (6) altar, {cj 
levs, id) tree, repeated seven times. These symtols 
e elements, and their repetition indicates tbat each planet 

* ‘ Ardentis nature Sacramento leones Mithra philosophantur 
ert. ado. Mare. 1. 13). . 

> jropa T» iUOpa o epernp ayrl rot vTrfot Wro/cTai trorpn. u* 
ifro Nvrhph. 13). 
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nothing more than a syncretistio product.^ It is 
likely enough, however, that the ascent of the soul 
through the seven s^eres was taught in the 
Mithraic mysteries ; Celsns (ap. Origen, c. Cels. 
vi. 22) explicitly tells ns of a ‘ ladder with seven 
gates ’ made of the seven metals assigned to the 
planets which was shownto the initiates ; Porphyry, 
quoting a certain Euhulus, who attributes to 
Zoroaster the doctrine that the ‘cave’ was a 
symbol of the universe, of which Mithras was the 
creator, speaks of it as containing xari o-u/i/ifrpow 
droordo-eii ai/ipoXa tZv KOcrfUKuy crroixelui’ Kol Kki/id- 
TLiv ; ® and it can he no accident that in one of the 
Mithrcea at Ostia six semi-circles are traced on the 
floor of the central passage, while six planets are 
represented on the walls of the ^orZia and the signs 
of the zodiac on their upper surface (Cumont, ii. 
243-245). Beyond this all is speculation ; and 
Porphyry himself probably Icnew little more than we 
do, for he mentions (dc Abstin. iv. 16) as his chief 
authority on the mysteries a certain Pallas, who 
explained the animal disguises worn by the initi- 
ates either as symbols of the zodiacal constellations 
or as shadowing forth the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis (which Eubnlus also stated to he Mithraic). 
It is not necessary to repeat the astrolo^cal specu- 
lations, confused in themselves, by means of which 
Porphyry endeavours to interpret the symbols of 
Mithraism ; hut there can ha no doubt that the 
all-pervading influence of astrolatry aflfected Mith- 
raic doctrines. Thus we sometimes find that the 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates hold the symbols 
of the hull and the scorpion, the signs which mark 
the beginning of spring and wnter. 

II. Final phase. — m its final phase Mithra- 
ism was absorbed into the ‘solar pantheism’ 
which supplied Eoman society in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries with a theology reconciled with con- 
temporary philosophy and science, and became, 
under Aurelian, the official religion of the Boman 
State.’ ‘ Sol invictus,’ as tho rtuer of the universe 
was called in a phrase of Oriental associations, 
was represented on earth by the emperor, and his 
identification with Mithras was far easier than 
many others which syncretism was able to effect. 
Thus ‘ invictus Mithras,’ ‘ deus invictus Mithras,’ 
or (in full) ‘ deus Sol invictus Mithras’ became the 
commonest title of the god. It was -with this 
modification that Mithraism bade fair during the 
last quarter of the 3rd cent. A.D. to become a 
world-religion. The State-cult of Sol was no more 
fitted than the worship of the emperor to satisfy 
the religious instinct ; but Mithraism could supply 
the defect tlirough its mystical teaching ana its 
ties of brotherhood ; and it was, besides, par 
excellence the religion of the army and the official 
classes. In A.D. 307 Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Licinius, meeting in conference at Camuntum, 
dedicated an altar to Mithras, ‘fautori imperii 
sui,’ in one of the oldest centres of his worship in 
tho empire ; but the victory of Constantine dis- 
possessed him in favour of a rival creed, which had 
struck its roots more deeply in those populations 
of the empire which were less immediately in 
touch wth tho legions and the official hierarchy. 
It became clear that the vogue of Mithraism was 
in largo measure an artificial one, created by the 

I 'We do not oven know what was the langnage oOldally used 
in tho Mithraic communities. Tho inscriptions arc naturaUy 
for the most part in Latin. Some Persian words occur— r.i;., 
naiarze (usually connected with Pers. nniiani, notarefoA, 
' courageous ' ; this ctj-moio?:y, proposed by G. Kuun, Jirth. 

... _= [iBSej 10,. is uncertain because of tho 

P. ‘ . ■ ■ ‘battle’; Persian was scarcclv spoken 

; ■ . ■ ■ ■ period), ns an epithet of Mithnis, ond 

noma sebisio, where nanta probably =* praise’ (cf. Cumont, L 
Sit, note 2). 

a de Anfro A’pmph. 0. 

t For tliis see esp. Cumont, ‘ La ThdoloRie solaire,’ }itmoiret 
prtsenltt li I'acad. dfS intcriptiom, xii. tlS)09]. 


powerful machinery of the imperial government. 
When Mithraism sank from a position of privilege 
to one of toleration, and before long became an 
object of persecution, its days were numbered. It 
lingered on, on the one hand, in certain less civil- 
ized outposts of empire and in the Alpine valleys, 
while, on the other, it became the symbol of a 
lost cause to the group of cultured pagans which 
maintained the defence of paganism in the senate- 
house. The emperor Julian, whose oration, riv 
paaiMa 'Hkior, is a characteristic exposition of 
‘ solar theology,’ was a votary of Mithras ; but his 
attempt to revive the defunct creed of the pagan 
emperors and to give it an organization resembling 
that of Christianity was still-born. After his 
death persecution began in earnest, and, os far as 
the evidence enables us to judge, the destruction 
of Mithitea was wide-spread during the reign of 
Gratian. The letter of St. Jerome quoted above, 
which enumerates the seven Mithraic grades, 
describes such an act performed in Home by 
Gracchus, prccfectus urhi in A.D. 377. The latest 
inscriptions in which Mithras is named are those 
of the group of senators belonging to the society of 
which Mnerobius’s Saturnalia gives ns a picture. 
Vettins Agorius Prmtextatus (t A.D. 385) is called 
‘pater sacrorum’ (CfXvi. I779=Gumont, ii. 95) 
and ‘ pater patrum ’{CILvi. 1778=:Cumont, ii. 95), 
and these inscriptions are the latest datable evi- 
dences of the cult. The measures of Theodosius 
gave the death-blow to the practice of pagan 
worship ; and the Mithrmum at Saarburg in 
Lorraine was destroyed in his reign. 

12 . Relations with other cults. — Mithraism lent 
itself readily to alliances arith other worships, 
especially those of female divinities, which supplied 
what it was unable to offer to women ; and it 
seems to have been specially associated with the 
cult of the Magna Mater. We find their sanctu- 
aries adjoining each other at Ostia and on the 
Saalburg ; dedications are commonly made simul- 
taneously to both divinities ; and the taurobolium, 
which (whatever its origin) was certainly attached 
to the worship of Magna Mater in tho West, re- 
ceived an added significance when interpreted in 
terms of Mithraism, in which the life-giving blood 
of the bull became the pledge of immortality. In 
the Danube region a curious by-form of Mithraism 
is revealed to ua by a series of reliefs and leaden 
plaques which have been interpreted by Eostowzew 
in the article (in Russian) quoted above. Here a 
female goddess, whose attribute is a fish, no doubt 
a local derivative of Anfihita, is accompanied by 
two mounted figures, in whom we must recognize 
a duplication of the horseman hlithros found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. 

LnriUTTOr..— The great work of Franz Cnmont, Texitt et 
mmumenU figurit relatift aux tngstlres de IHthra, 2 vols., 
Bmesels, 1890-99, euperscdcs oU previous treatises, a list of 
which he gives In vol. 1. p. xid n. ; ho lias also published an 
abridgment of his larger work under the title Let Mgitiret de 
Mithr-a\ Paris, 1013, in which the bibliography of the subject 
is brought up to date ; tho earlier editione of this work have 
been translated into English and German. Amongrecent works 
the most important nro A. Dieterich, Line UithTatlUxtrgie'i 
(ed. K. Wunsch). Paris and Berlin, 1910, and J. Tontain, Let 
CuUespaiensdant I'empire romain, Paris, 190S-11, vol. U. ch. 
Sv., ‘Le Culte de Jlithra.’ Other works and articles dealing 
with sj'ecial points are referred to in the course of the article. 
For the Vedio Ultra see A. A. MacdoneU, Vedic ISvlhologv. 
Strassburg, 1897,5513,4'.. ’ --»«.—!•!— .v... ....j 
A. HUlcbrandt, Vamx ■, . H. Olden- 

berg, Die Religion dei ggers, Der 

ariecke Gott ilitra, Dornat, 1894. For tlio Avesta iiithra eee 
especially M. N. Dhalla, ZoroaRrian Theology, Kew York. 

1014, pp. 103-iu. H. Stuakt Jones. 

MOAB.— The name ‘ Jloab,’ like that of the 
neighbouring peoples, Israel, Edom, Ammon, 
Aram, etc., appears to have been the name of a 
race rather than of a district, for, as G. A. Smith 
has pointed out (EBi, art. ‘ Moab,’ § i), in Nu 
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2111-15 (cited by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and 
C. A. Briggs, A Heb. and Eng. Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 1906, p. 555, as evidence that the 
name Moab= ‘ territoiy of Moab ’), ‘ in vA^ Moab 
is parallel to the Gentilic Amorite ; in v.*® also it 
is the people.’ The derivation and meaning of the 
name are unknown. The etymology ‘from 
my father,’ given in Gn 19®^ (LXX), which doubt- 
less gave rise to the malicious story of Moab’s 
origin, is merely popular. Since Moab and 
Ammon are represented as related to Israel through 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew, whereas Esau is Jacob’s 
twin brother, we may conclude that at the time 
when these stories took shape the Israelites con- 
sidered that the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
of kindred stock, were by no means so closely 
related to them as Edom. Moab is said to be 
descended from Lot’s elder daughter (Gn 19®^) ; 
therefore it was probably supposed that the settle- 
ment of Moab preceded that of Ammon. Whether 
the Moabites themselves possessed any tradition of 
amigration from Mesopotamia may wellbe doubted, 
the statements of Gn ll®i 12“- being perhaps mere 
inferences from the belief that the Israelites were 
connected with Mesopotamia. Since, however, 
the expression ‘ children of Lot ’ (Db 2®- Ps 83®) 
scarcely rests directly upon Gn ig®®*-. Lot was 
probably more prominent in early times than the 
OT as a whole would imply ; but whether the 
Moabites and Ammonites regarded themselves as 
‘ children of Lot,’ or succeeded them in the districts 
which they occupied, cannot be determined. The 
late antiquarian note in Db 2®® implies that the 
population of Moab was not altogether homo- 
geneous, while the place - names clearly show 
Canaanite influence. 

The constant boundary of Moab on the west was 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan ; the north, east, 
and south frontiers varied from time to time. 
Probably the Wady el-i^asy represents the farthest 
extent of Moabite territory to the south and the 
9ajj road that to the east. The Wady Nimrin, 
some 8 miles north of the Dead Sea, may be taken 
as the extrema northern limit (see G. A. Smith, 
op. cit. § 2 ). 

Beyond the mere mention of Moab as included 
in the conquests of Ramses ii. nothing is kno'svn of 
its history before the period of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Palestine, According to Nu 21®*"®®, 
shortly^ before the arrival of Israel, an Amorite 
king, Sihon, seized the Moahite territory north of 
the Amon. What circumstances determined the 
Israelite invasion of Palestine from the east is not 
certainly known, but it is not unlikely that the 
Israelites attacked Sihon in response to an appeal 
from the Moabites (as Wellhausen, EBr^, art. 

‘ Israel,’ has suggested), and that it was only after 
the defeat of Sihon that the Moabites discovered 
that their allies had no intention of giving up the 
fruits of their victory. There is certainly no valid 
reason for disputing the general historicity of the 
tradition. The statement that Reuben was the 
first-bom son of Israel naturally implies that 
Reuben was the first tribe to obtain a settlement, 
while the assignment of Moabite territory to 
Reuben, and the belief that Moses died and was 
buried there, as well as the tradition that the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan near Jericho, all 
point to a belief that N, Moab was occupied at 
’east for a time by Israel. After the invasion of 
_W. Palestine, however, the Israelites were dis- 
integrated and engaged in a perpetual conflict 
with the Canaanites, Philistines, etc. (see art. 
Israel), with the result that the Moabites were 
able to recover their own. The tribe of Reuben, 
in spite of its reputation for bravery, was nearly 
exterminated (Gn 49®*-, Dt 33“), and Moabite rule 
was extended even over the Jordan valley west of 


the river. For a time, indeed, Moabite aggression 
was checked by Ehud, but we find Israel and 
Moab again at war during the reign of David, and 
perhaps also during that of Saul.* But, although 
David’s treatment of Moab is said to have been 
drastic enough, Moab was not incorporated in 
Israel. The Moabites merely ‘ became servants to 
David, and brought presents’ (2 S 8®). It may bo 
inferred that Reuben had already been nearly 
exterminated or practically absorbed in Moab. 
Whether Moabite iMuence was strong in J erasalem 
in the days|of Solomon, notwithstanding 1 K ll*-®- ®5, 
is very doubtful ; Solomon’s idolatry is described 
in terms of a later age. It was probably during 
his reign or that of Rehoboam that Moab recovered 
independence. 

Under the vigorous rule of Omri the Moabites 
again felt the hand of Israel. According to the 
inscription of Mesha (found at Diban [Heb. Dibh6n] 
in 1868, commonly called the Moabite Stone), the 
period of Israelite domination occupied forty 
years.® It is not necessary to suppose that Mesha’a 
inscription is earlier than the events recorded in 
2 El 3, for it is clear from that account that the 
campaign of the allied kings was unsuccessful. 
Moreover, an ancient king in recording his 
achievements was naturally silent about his 


reverses. 

The independence which Moab recovered rmder 
Mesha was perhaps lost again in the reign of 
Jeroboam ll. It is, however, impossible to speak 
with certainty on this point, for the south limit 
of Jeroboam’s kingdom is given as ‘the sea of 
the Arabah’ (2 K 14®®), and may refer only to 
the north of the Dead Sea. For ‘ the sea of the 
Arabah’ Amos (6**) speaks of ‘the_ brook of the 
Arabah, which has been identified with ‘ the_ brook 
of the 'Arubhtm ’ or ‘ willows ’ (Is 16’), which by 
some has been identified with the Wady el-Uasy. 
These identifications are, however, by no means 
certain, and the order of names iu the preced- 
ing verses of Is 16 suggests that ‘the brook of 
the willows’ is to be sought in the north of 
Moab. Amos (2®) mentions a judge of Moab in 
lieu of a king, and it has accordingly been 
argued that at the time Moab possessed no 
king of its own ; but this cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

During the Assyrian period Moab appears to 
have sho'wn more prudence than the Israelite 
kingdom in bowing to the storm. Tiglath Pileser 
exacted tribute, and, although in 711 B.C. Sargpn 
mentions Moab in conjunction with PhUjstia, 
Judah, and Edom as having formed an alliance 
with Egypt, Moab probably avoided an mvasion 
by a timmy submission. It continued subject to 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Assurbanipal, J**d, 
according to 2 K 24®, furnished troops to N ebuchad- 
rezzar against Jerusalem. Doubtless in Moab as 
in Judah there was throughout a party bent on 
regaining the national independence, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah of Judah 
(Jer 27) this party appears to have been in power. 
Yet no actual revolt from Nebuchadrezzar seems 
to have taken place, and Moab afforded an asylum 
to fugitive Jews (Jer 40**). It is not improbable 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem the policy 


1 The Bummary of Saul’s wars (1 S 14*®) bears such a stro^ 
!semblanca to that of David’s (2 S 8) that it may be doubtM 
hether thero was any definite tradition of “ 
minst Moab. Hostilities between Saul and Moab wouKl noi 
ideed bo inconsistent with 1 8 2230, and Buv'd, 
icceeded to the throne, would at once stand ta o ^cre^ 
Jlation to the king of Moab from that which ho bad occupied 

‘a“i^d&us^*'of‘tto way in which this 
irmonized with the Biblical chronology Ucs outalde tao scaw 
! this article. It Is to be noted that, although by °,* 

mri- Mesha probably means Atob, the oxprMsio^oald no 
recludo a later successor (seo W. H. Bennett, The 
tone, pp. 20-22). 
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of Moab coincided •with that of the Icing of Ammon, 
■who apparently intended by the murder of Gedaliah 
to compel Judah to join a confederacy against the 
Chaldteans. 

Moab was menaced, however, by a danger even 
more formidable than that from Assyria or 
Babylonia: east and south the country was 
exposed to invaders from the desert, and Ezekiel 
(25®'0 already perceived the coming disaster. The 
criticism of Jeremiah (48), which describes the 
devastation of Moab, is extremely difficult; the 
chapter, however, appears to be to a great extent 
a cento of various earlier passages, and this in 
itself implies a late date. Is 15-16'^ which is used 
by the author of Jer 48, not'withstanding the 
corrupt condition of the text and later momfica- 
tions, gives a clearer picture of Moab’s disaster. 
Here (it is evident, if we argue from the names 
of places which may be identified with tolerable 
certainty, that the invader advances from south or 
south-east to north or north-west, and therefore 
cannot be the Assyrian, Chaldaean, or Persian, 
but must be a foe from the desert.^ With this 
invasion the national existence of Moab came to 
an end, though Je'wish writers long continued to 
mention the countiy by the old name (Is 25*®, 
Ps 60® 83® 108®). It 18 remarkable that the name 
Moab does not occur in 1 Maccabees. It is found, 
however, in Dn 11®*, and Josephus (Ant. i. xi. 5, 
xm. xiii. 5, XV. 4) uses the term ‘Moabites* to 
denote the Nabata;an Arabs. 

The language of Moab, as we know from Mesha’s 
inscription, was Hebrew, differing only dialectically 
from the language of the OT. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that what we regard as peculiarities of 
Moabite speech once belonged also to the spoken 
Hebrew of W. Palestine. Although portions of 
the OT are earlier than the 9th cent, n.o., they 
were probably long preserved in an oral form, in 
which case peculiarities of dialect may well have 
been modified. 

The land of Moab affords many proofs even in 
these days of its former fertility and prosperity. 
The OT has several references to the cities of 
Moab, many of which are named, and mentions 
its -vineyards as well as its sheep. Being situated 
off the direct line of communication between 
Egypt and the Meat Asiatic empires, it was less 
liable than W. Palestine to bo made a battlefield, 
though doubtless there was constant need of 
warding oft' the attacks of dwellers in the wilder- 
ness. On the whole, however, Moab seems to 
have had a far more peaceful history than Israel. 
In the words of Jer 48**, ‘ Moab had been at ease 
from his youth, and had settled on his lees, and 
had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had he gone into CMtivity.’ 

The religion of Moab presents many parallels to 
the popular religion of Israel in pre-ExUic times. 
There is no evidence, however, that any great 
Moabite prophets, if such existed, could point, as 
did the Israelite prophets, to a tradition of purer 
religion in the past. Like Israel, Moab had taken 
possession of a land containing stone circles (in OT 
language, gilguls) and other primitive monuments, 
and it is probable that in the land of Moab, ns in 
W. Palestine, some of these were adapted to the 
worship of the later strata of population. From 
the occurrence of such names as Baal-Meon and 
Banl-Peor it may be inferred that the pre-Moabite 
religion of the land resembled the pre-Israelite 
religion of W. Palestine, and was in fact Canaanite. 
This inference is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
gjirious compound ‘ Aslitar-Chcmosh’ (Moabite 
Stone, lino 17) ; for Ashtar is probably a masculine 
form of the name familiar to us as Ashtoreth, and 

1 Sco R. H. Kennett, The Composilion o/ the Book qf Ztaiah, 
liondon, 1910, p. Sl {. 


the combination of it with Chemosh suggests that 
some ancient sanctuary of Ashtar or Ashtoreth 
had been appropriated by Chemosh, just as the 
ancient sanctuaries of Canaan in W. Palestine 
came to bo considered sanctuaries of Jahweh. 
We know both from the OT and from the Moabite 
Stone that Chemosh was the national god of Moa'b 
exactly as Jahweh was the national God of Israel. 
Indeed, the Moabite conception of Chemosh ap- 
pears to have coincided with the ordinary Israelite 
conception of Jahweh. The name Chemosh ap- 
pears compounded in proper names precisely os the 
name Jahweh. Thus Mesha’s father’s name was 
Chemosh in combination with some word which 
has been variously read as mclekh aud gad', a 
Chemosh-nadab (of, the Israelite name Jonadab) 
paid tribute to Sennacherib ; and the name 
Chemosh-yahi (cf. the Israelite Jehiah) is inscribed 
on a gem found near Beirut (EBi, art. ‘ Chemosh’). 
Mesha speaks of Chemosh in precisely the same 
terms as an Israelite of his day might have used 
in speaking of Jahweh, and in Nu21®® the Moabites 
are called ‘the people of Chemosh’ and also his 
‘ sons’ and ‘ daughters.’ E'vidence of the existence 
of other eults in pre-Moabite times may be found 
in the occurrence of such a name as Nebo, but 
there is no reason for supposing that such worship 
continued among the Moabites. The name Dawdah, 
or Dawdoh, occurs on the Moabite Stone (line 12) 
apparently as a di-vine name ; but, since Ataroth, 
where the altar-hearth of Dawdoh was seized, was 
Gadite, the name throws no light on Moabite 
religion. Whatever the worship of Chemosh may 
have been before the permanent settlement of 
Moab, it is extremely probable that it was thence- 
forth largely intermingled -with Canaanite ele- 
ments. The OT makes it abundantly clear that 
the worship of Jahweh was tainted in precisely the 
same way, and Nu 25 affords no evidence that 
Moab was worse than Israel in this respect ; only, 
whereas, by the Gth cent, n.c., Israelite religion 
had to a considerable extent been purged of the 
grosser Canaanite elements, that of Moab remained 
unreformed. Besides religious prostitution, indica- 
tions of the prevalence of drunkenness in Moab 
have been found in Gn 19®®**’, Jer 48®® ; and, ha-ving 
regard to the references to vine-culture, this is not 
improbable, though the Israelites were scarcely in 
a position to throw stones. It is related (2 K 3®*) 
that Mesha, when hard pressed by Israel, sacrificed 
his son, and we may therefore assume that human 
sacrifice was a definite feature of Moabite religion. 
Human sacrifice, not only of the infant first-bom, 
but on occasion of other -victims also, was common 
in Israel down to the 7th cent. n.c. Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son should probably be compared, 
not with 2 K 16®, Mio 6®, for in the case of Ahoz 
probably only the ordinary offering of the infant 
hrst-bom is meant, but rather with Jg 11®®*’ Cf. 
also Gn 22, 2 S 21®, 1 K 16®*. Further evidence of 
the general agreement of Moabite religion with 
that of Israel is to be found in Mesha’s boast 
(Moabite Stone, line 17) that he has banned or 
made tabu the population of Nebo. 

The danger to Israel of intimate intercourse 
with a people closely akin in race, speaking 
the same language, and holding religious ideas 
similar to those of which the prophets had so 
earnestly laboured to rid Israel, was clearly per- 
ceived by the Israelite reformers, and -will partly 
account for the stringent law in Dt 23®, though 
political considerations may also have dictated 
this. 


and JBBt ; n!so W. H. Bennett, The MoalriU SUme, Edinburgh, 
1911, -Kith the bibliography there given (p. C4). 

„ It. H. Kennett. 

MOCHI. — See Chamaes. 
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MODERATION. — Cicero in an interesting 

E assage expresses some hesitation as to the proper 
at. equivalent of the Gr. word <i<i(ppu» : 

‘ Veri etiam simila illud est, qui sit temperans, quem GraecI 
tTu^pQva. appellant, camque vittutem aoitfipoavvTiv vocant, quam 
soleo equidem turn temperantiam, turn moderationem appellare, 
nonnunquam etiam modestiam ; sed hand soio an reote ea 
virtus frugalitas appellari possit’ (Tuse. Qwest, iii. 8).i 
He proceeds to describe the virtue in question 
as follows : 


‘Eioa videtur proprium, motua animi nppetentia regera et 
sedare, semperque adversantem libidiui, moderatam in omni re 
aervare constantiam.’ 


Moderation, according to this view, is a part of 
temperance. If temperance consists in self-control 
in regard to the pleasures of sense, moderation is 
self-control exercised in less difficult spheres. 
Limitation {modtts, moderatio) is, of course, a 
feature in aU virtue ; this idea has a long history 
in the philosophy of Greece, and takes formal 
shape in Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘ the mean ’ which 
gives expression to the peculiarly Greek notion 
that virtue in its essence means ‘ harmony, grace, 
and beauty in action ’ (see A. Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotld^, London, 1866, vol. i. essay iv.).® The 
word ‘ moderation,’ however, is in Christian ethics 
specially assigned to the virtue which ‘in least 
things sets the limit.’ If temperance is concerned 
with strong passions, moderation controls those 
which are less vehement. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of Aquinas in his discussion of modestia 
(Summa, U. ii. 160). 

Following the guidance of Aquinas, we find that 
‘ moderation ’ is chiefly concerned with four 
matters ; (1) the desire of excellence or superiority ; 
(2) _ the desire of knowledge ; (3) the outward 
actions concerned with the conduct of life, business, 
and recreation, work and rest, etc. ; (4) apparel, 
furniture, and the external apparatus of life. 

Each of these points is fully discussed by 
Aquinas in ii. ii. 161-169. 

(1) As regards the desire of superiority, the 
virtue which moderates it and regulates it is i 
humility (g.v.), 

(2) The virtuous control of the desire of know- 
ledge is called by Aquinas stxtdiositas as opposed 
to a form of excess which he calls curiositas (cf. 
Aug. Conf. X. XXXV. 54). Little needs to be added 
to the discussion in the Summa (li. ii. 166, 167). 
"We may, however, call attention to a fine passage 
in Bernard {in Cant, xxxvi. 3), who points out 
that in 1 Co 8* St. Paul ‘non probat multa 
scientem, si sciendi modum nescierit.’ Christian 
moderation, he says in effect, will prescribe the 
limitations under which knowledge should be pur- 
sued, in respect of the choice of subjects, the 
degree of zeal, and the purpose of the student. 
He lays great stress on the question of motive. 
Those who wish to know merely for the sake of 
knowing give way to ‘turpis curiositas.’’ Those 
who pursue knowledge ‘ ut aedificent ’ are guided 
by charity ; those who seek it ‘ ut aedificentur,’ by 
prudence (cf. T. Wilson, ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Morality,’ no. 429 [WorJcs, Oxford, 1847-63, v. 
423]). 

(3) Moderation in the matter_ of work and 
recreation and other corporal actions and move- 
ments is discussed in Summa, li. ii. 168._ What 
Aquinas says practically amounts to_ this — that 
man’s external behaviour is to be consistent with 
his dignity as a reasonable being and with the 
claims made upon him as a member of a com- 
munity. What St. Paul means to imply in the 
words atfivis and Kdcr^itos is here in point (1 Ti 32-'*), 

1 Of. Orat. pro Deiot. ix. 28 : ‘ Ego frugalitatem, id est, 
modestiam et temperantiam, virtntem esse maxlmam iadico’ 
(quoted by Aug. de Beata Vita, 31). Ambrose, in de Off, Min. 

L 43, treats moderation and temperance as synonymous. 

3 Cf. Aug. de Nat. Boni, 3 ; Aquinas, Summa, n. ii. 141. 7. 

sCf. Seneca, Ep. brxxviii. 38: ‘Pius scire quam sit satis, 
intemperantiae genus est.’ 


as to which Trench {Synonyms of the NT, Cam- 
bridge, 1854, § xcii.) draws the following dis- 
tinction ; 

‘ Whatever there may be implied in icia-ptor,t . . . something 
more is involved in cre^vtSv. If the fcitrpiov orders himself ■wen 
in that earthly iroAiTeio, of which he is a support and an orna- 
ment, the a-eprot has a grace and dignity not lent him from 
earth ; but which ho owes to that higher citizenship which is 
also his,* etc. 


Aquinas deals at length with the question of 
recreation, but says little as to the duty of 
moderation in work. This point is one which has 
its importance for us owing to the conditions of 
modem industrial life. It has been said of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that ‘an excess of industry,’ 
‘intemperate labour,’ is one of its most prominent 
characteristics (A. Wylie, Labour, Leisure, and 
Lumiry, new ed., London, 1887, p. 19). Christian 
moderation implies such self-restraint in the 
matter of labour as will give fair play to the facul- 
ties, spiritual and mental, which are not absorbed 
in the business of life (on this point W. Law 
writes suggestively in his Serious CalP", London, 
1772, ch. iv.). On the other hand, pleasure- 
worship is a more obvious peril of our time. In 
every class there are multitudes who are ‘ lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God ’ (2 Ti 3^), 
andr the result is seen in a wide-spread enfeeble- 
ment of will and conscience. Kecreation is, of 
course, a duty which we owe to our nature — a duty 
distinctly implied in the Fourth Commandment, 
and there is a virtue concerned with the due regula- 
tion of the natural desire for relief from labour. 

' Ludendi etiam est quidam modus retinendus ’ (Cic. de Off, L 
29 : cf. 34). 


We can scarcely on this point improve upon the 
maxim of Aristotle that in determining the right 
mean in such matters tact alone (^wtoefuSrps) can 
decide, i.e. a sense of fitness trained by exercise 
and reflexion.’ Aquinas points out that, as there 
can be sinhd excess in the matter of amusement, 
so there may be a wrong defect, for a man in 
social intercourse must ‘show himself friendly’ 
(Pr IS’*). 

‘ It is contrary to reason for a man to make himself Irtaoms to 
others, taking no pains to please them and even hindering their 
pleasures ’ {Summa, n. ii. 168. 4 resp.). 

Still, since amusement is to bo sought with a 
view to labour (Arist. Eth. Nic. x. 6. 6 : iralieiv 
Sirm cTTovSiif), happiness does not consist in amuse- 
ment, and to make a serious business of it is 
‘ foolish and very childish ’ {ib.). Christian tact in 
these matters was what the Puritans of the_17th 
cent, lacked. They were credited with the opinion 
that ‘no honest mirth or recreation is lawful or 
tolerable in our religion’ (see the Declaration of 
Charles I. of 18th Oct. 1633, which may be found 
in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustra- 
tive of Eng. Church Mist,, London, 1896, p. 528 8’.). 
The Puritan, says J. K. Green, lacked ‘ all sense 
of measure and proportion in common matters.’’ 
John Bunyan’s sin which ‘ he coidd not let go ’ was 
‘a love of hockey and of dancing on the village 
green.’ It was in the midst of ‘a game of cat’ 
that the converting voice ‘ did suddenly dart ’ into 
his soul (Green, v. 103 f.). 

(4) The virtue of moderation finally finds scope 
in the minutim of external apparel, furniture, 
and other conveniences of life (ct. Cic. de Off. i. 
39 : ‘ eadem mediocritas ad omnem usum cnltumque 
vitae transferenda est’; see _also i. 35, and cf. 
Basil, Mom. de Mumilitate, vii., and Ambrose, de 

1 Theodoret (on 1 Ti 33) remarks that the word Koaptet implies 
^ood behaviour in voice, appearance, and gaifc, urr* xaX Sia tow 

trwuaroj Aatve<70ai rn? <r(o<f>pocrvy7jy, 4 ^ * n* 

2 The virtue concemea witn recreation, oc^ordin^ to Aristo tie, 

is evTpareXia, (or which ur6onttos or eomitas might be a^ lair 
l^atin equivalent. As to the peculiarly Greek grace ox ctrrpa- 
vrXia sea £t/i. £ice iv. 8 ; cf. Thuc. H. ^ 

5 Sist, of the English People, London, 1895-90# v. 10- , cz. 
Ambrose, de Of. Min. i. 18 [78], who derives nuydestta a mod® 
scientiae quid deceret.' 
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Off. Min. i. 18). We may note that the -word 
Kicr/itoi is applied to the dress of women (1 Ti 2’), 
and a similar expression, iv Koxarnnum ieporperets, 
is found in Tit 2\ The principle implied seems to 
be that a person’s dress is to he proportioned to 
Ids station or office in life, or to the occupation 
in which he may chance to he engaged (work, or 
recreation, or ■worship).* La'W goes to the root 
of the matter "when ne represents ‘Patemus’ as 
advising his son on these points : 

‘ Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to set out 
the beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your 
mind, that your outward garb may resemble the inward plain- 
ness and simplicity of your heart. For it is highly reasonable, 
that you should bo one man, nil of a piece, and appear out- 
wardly such as you are inwardly' (Serious Call, ch. xviil.).2 As 
to the dress of women see what is said of ‘ Miranda ' (oh. ix.). 

It may he objected that this entire account of 
' moderation ’ is somewhat arbitrary. Tlie fact is 
that moralists have evidently found difficulty in 
distinguishing between the different spheres of 
action in beha'viour which are regulated by modera- 
tion, sobriety, and temperance respectively. There 
is, however, practical convenience m foUowing the 
line suggested by Aquinas. He may be criticized 
as over-systematic, but we need not suppose that 
his classification is intended to be exhaustive. _ The 
virtue which 'in minimis modnm ponit’ ■will be 
diflerently estimated according to tne various cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves placed : 

'Quaerendum etlam In omul actu guld poreonls, quid 
temporibuB convcnlat atqUQ actatibus, quid ctlam eingulorum 
liigenils Bit acoommodum. Saepo cnim quod alterum decet, 
alterum non dccet ’ (Ambrose, ae Off. Min. 1. 43 [212], speaking 
of moderation). 

It remains to add that the word ‘moderation’ 
occurs in AV only in Ph 4' (r4 ineiK^s). In 
]RV the word is translated ‘forbearance.’ The 
grace which St. Paul has in mind — ‘ eonsiderate- 
ness’ or ‘reasonableness’ — is, of course, a form of 
that beautiful ‘moderation’ which Wilson de- 
scribes in ‘ Sacra Private ’ (ed. Oxford, 1849, p. 41 
IWorJcs, V. 31]) as ‘ the way of an happy life’ : 

‘ Ifiy nothing too much to heart ; desire nothing too eagerly ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disaBters ; bo 
not violently bent on any design ; nor let any worldly cares 
hinder you from taking care of your soul ; and remember, that 
it is necessary to be a uhristlan (that is, to govern one’s self by 
motives of Ohristlanity) in tho most common actions of civil life.' 
This is essentially the spirit enjoined by St. 
Paul (1 Co 7^®*). Cf. Ambrose, de. Off. Min. i. 
18 [70]: 

‘ Mngnalgltur modcstla, quae cum sit ctiam sui Juris rcmlssior, 
nihil sibi UBurpans, nihil vindicans, et quodammodo intro vires 
Buas contractlor, dives cst apud Deum.' 

LiTEUATmiE.— Ambrose, de Offlciis Afinisfr. 1. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologia, n. 11. 101-169 ; J. Taylor, Holy 
Living, ch. li. S 6; H. Martensen, Christian Elhitus (Indi- 
vidual), Eng. tr., Edinburgh, ISSl, § 170 ; J. Ruskin, Modern 
Painters, pt. 8, sect. i. ch. 10 (on the relation of moderation 
to art), R. L. OXTLEr. 

MODERATISM.— See Evangelicalism. 

MODERNISM. — ^Modernism is the name given 
by tho papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
complex of movements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired by a desire to bring 
the traffition of Christian belief and practice into 
closer relation with the intellectual habits and 
social aspirations of our o^wn time. These move- 
ments arose spontaneously and, for tho most part, 
in entire independence of one another during the 
lost decade of tho 19th century. Since they had 
thus a common inspiration and a common purpose, 
it was neither unnatural nor unfair that the author- 
ity which condemned them should unite them imder 
a common designation in a common censure. Yet 

1 In classical writers sentiments of this kind occaslonnliy 
occur : e.g. Bar. Carm. i. v. 5 ; Ter. Meant, ii. lit 47; Cie. de 
Oy. 1. 88 : ‘a forma removeatur omnis viro non dignus ornatus ; 
et bulc slmilo vitium in gestu motuquo caveatur.' 

! Wo are reminded of tho advice of Folonius to Laertes in 
Hnttifet, act 1. sc, 3. Ambrose says strikingly (de Off. Min. i. 
It 171)) : ' Vox quaedam eat animi, corporis motus.' 


it is necessary to insist that, in the earlier stages 
of their development, the various movements 
grouped together and logically correlated by the 
author of the encyclical Pascendi had little or no 
conscious connexion, and that it was only the ex- 
ternal pressure of adversity that gradually forced 
them at a later period into mutual relations of a 
more intimate kind. 

It may be well in the first place to sketch briefly 
the history of this complex movement as a whole, 
and then to give some account of the various forms 
which it has assumed. These may perhaps bo 
treated most conveniently rmder the heads of (a) 
apologetic, (6) historical criticism, and (c) ecclesi- 
astical and social reform. 

I. History. — ^It must not be forgotten that the 
Vatican Decrees were the result of a liberal move- 
ment in the Church. For its founders, or at any 
rate for most of them, Ultramontanism was the 
vision of a Roman Catholicism freed from the en- 
tanglements of ancient dynastic contentions and 
in its new independence pledged to the spiritual 
leadership of the rising democracies. It was 
natural that the movement should find its fruitful 
seed-bed in the countries which had yielded most 
readily to the spell of the Revolution. Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert were its chief 
names in France ; in Italy, Gioberti and Rosmini. 
But the hopes of the earlier Ultramontanism, open 
to all the winds of the century, perished in 1848. 
The consolidation of the spiritual empire of the 
papacy was to be achieved by other mstmmonts 
and in another spirit. The Council of the Vatican 
seemed, both to the victors and to the vanquished, 
to be the definite reproof of the generous dreams 
which had made it possible. Its reactionary char- 
acter was accentuated by contemporary happenings 
— the consolidation of the Italian kingdom at the 
expense of the temporal power, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Bepnblio in France. Yet, in 
fact, a now era had dawned. Both in the intel- 
lectual and in the political spheres new and strange 
problems urgently demanded the attention of 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers. Many 
among them felt that the Church was in danger 
of being paralyzed by the Syllabus and the Vatican 
decrees, and were resolved that this danger must 
at all costs be averted. The accession of Leo Xin. 
in 1878 seemed to rive them their opportunity. 
His numerous encyclicals, while conservative and 
traditional in tone and perhaps still more so in 
intention, were nevertheless so framed ns to be 
capable of being turned to account by the progres- 
sives. Of these eno^y’clicals, three may be specially 
recalled : JEUmi Patris (4th Aug. 1879), which 
enjoined a return to the traditional metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas ns the necessary foundation 
for the demonstration of the chief points of Christ- 
ian belief ; Bcnim Novarum (16th May 1891), 
which dealt with the condition of the working 
classes; and Promdentissimus Bcus (18th Nov. 
1893), which expressly condemned 'disquieting 
tendencies’ in Biblical interpretation ‘which, u 
they prevailed, could not fail to destroy the in- 
wired and supernatural character of tho Bible.’ 
The warnings and counsels contained in these 
documents were resumed and reinforced in a 
further encyclical, dated 8th September 1899, and 
addressed to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of France. It may be said that the whole history 
of Leo xni.’s pontificate, its success and its failare, 
is to bo found in a comparison of the last of these 
documents u-ith its three predecessors. Such a 
comparison reveals a growing alann on the part of 
authority at the development both of those new 
tendencies in apologetic or exege-sis which it had 
attempted to repress and of the social action of the 
clergy which it had encouraged. 
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That alarm -was not •without justification. It is 
in France, intellectually and politically the most 
highly developed country of the Eoman Com- 
munion, that the reason for it can be most clearly 
traced. In 1875 the French episcopate secured 
from the government of the Third Kepuhlic the 
right to establish "(vhat ■were practicalfy Roman 
Catholic universities free from aU. State control. 
Of the foundations thus authorized the most im- 


portant was the Catholic Institute of Paris, which 
came into existence in 1878. Among its first pro- 
fessors was Louis Duchesne, a scholar who, though 
then only thirty-five years of age, had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian of -wide knowledge and independent judg- 
ment. Three years aftenvards one of Duchesn^s 
pupils, Alfred Loisy, a young priest belonging 
to the diocese of Chalons, was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at the Institute. Both scholars 


claimed the right to apply a rigorously scientific 
method to their respective spheres of research, the 
one to ecclesiastical history, the other to Biblical 
exegesis. Their contention was that it was not 
only possible, but necessary, to distinguish between 
the rec^uirements of history and of faith. Du- 
chesne’s critical boldness in the treatment of ecclesi- 


astical legend speedily aroused the hostility of the 
traditionalists, and in 1885 he was compelled to 
suspend for a year his course at the Institute. It 
was not tUl 1893 that Loisy was forced to resign 
his chair — a resignation Avhich was followed by 
the condemnation, in the encyclical Providentissi- 
mus, of the principles of Biblical interpretation 
which he had upheld. During the decade of his 
connexion with the Institute, however, a group of 
scholars had been formed who, having become 
teachers in their turn, carried an enthusiasm for 
the critical method into the other Catholic Insti- 


tutes and many of the diocesan seminaries. 

The new movement towards a positive theology, 
as it was called, had its effect also upon the lay 
world. The beginning of the nineties was marked 
in mtelleotual France by what Brunetibre described 
as ‘ the banlcruptoy of science.’ This meant that 
science had proved unequal to the needs of life, that 
man could not live by science alone, and that 
religion was coming into its o'wn again. But, if 
it meant a revolt against scientific dogmatism, it 
meant equally a revolt against philosophic dog- 
matism. New tendencies in philosophy were be- 
ginning to appear which assigned to the ■will or to 
the total activity of the human spirit the princi- 
psd r61e in determining truth. A young Roman 
Catholic philosopher, Maurice Blondel, turned 
these new tendencies to account in the interests of 


Christian apologetic in a thesis entitled L’ Action, 
sustained before the Sorbonne for his doctor’s 


degree on 7th June 1893. A year or two earlier, 
a group of young members of the university, 
attracted by the new spirit among the teaching 
clergy and prepared to find in it a promise of 
reconciliation between religion and contemporary 
knowledge and ways of thought, had founded a 
society which was to embrace those who desired 
to retain or regain religious belief ■without sacrifice 
of intellectual honesty. The society (its title, 
i’ Union pour V action morale, sufficiently indicated 
its object) had among its members religious free- 
thinkers, Koman Catholics, Protestants, and J ews. 
On the occasion of a congress of Roman Catholic 
youth, held at Grenoble in May 1892, Leo xin. 
had ■written a letter to the bishop of Grenoble in 
which ho declared that it was the part of Christian 
■wisdom to promote the co-operation of aU men of 
good'will, whether believers or those who, while 
not believers, were yet naturaliter Christiani, in 
the pursuit of in^vidual and social good. This 
declaration was received ■with enthusiasm by the 


members of the new Union, and its president, Paul 
Desjardins, sought an interview ■witn the pope and 
obtained from him the assurance of his entire 
sympathy ■\vith its aims. Meanwhile many of the 
younger clergy had found in the encyclical Jicrum 
Novarum and in Leo xni.’a ad'vice to French Roman 
Catholics to rally to the Republic the long-awaited 
opportunity of religious action upon the democracy. 
Numerous Roman Catholic democratic journals 
were started, the democratic clergy were invited 
by many bishops to explain their ■views to the 
students of the diocesan seminaries, and public 
conferences were organized at which men of all 
shades of democratic opinion were welcomed. 

Thus throughout the French Church a new era 
of intellectual and social acti'vity seemed suddenly 
to have dawned under the immediate sanction of 
authority. Leo Xiil.’s later pronouncement, it is 
true, aimed at keeping in check the various phases 
of the complex movement which his earlier ency- 
clicals had been interpreted as in some degree 
encouraging. Yet up to the end of his pontificate 
no individual condemnation had taken place, and 
that though it was believed that determined efforts 
had been made to procure the condemnation of 
Loisy’s first attempt to utilize the results of his 
critical studies for popular apologetic purposes in 
his little book L'l&vangile et Viglise. This book, 
published towards the end of 1902, was aftenvards 
described by its author as ‘ (1) a historical sketch 
and e.xplanatory account of the development of 
Christianity, and (2) a general philosophy of re- 
ligion and an essay in the interpretation of dog- 
matic formulas, ofBcial Symbols, and conciliar 
definitions, with a view to bringing them into 
agreement, by the sacrifice of the letter to the 
spirit, with the data of history and contemporary 
ways of thinking ’ (BHLB xi, [1906] 570). It pre- 
cipitated a ferment which had been slowly and 
silently working throughout the Roman Church 
during twenty years. In Italy, Germany, England, 
America, and even in Spain, Loisy was suddenly 
hailed as an interpreter of ideas which had long 
been more or less clearly present to_ many minds. 
His treatment of religion on its side of human 
growth had welded together the phUosophical and 
the more strictly theological elements of the new 
apologetic method. His treatment of the nature 
of ecclesiastical authority in the Autour dun petit 
livre (a sequel to L’&vangile ct V6glisc) served to 
demonstrate to the social reformers ■within the 
Church a close kinship between their own aims 
and methods and those of the theological reformers. 
Loisy had all unconsciously become the nucleating 
centre of a movement which knit together all the 
various elements of reform and extended its rami- 
fications throughout large sections of the Roman 
Catholic world. 

The election of Pius X. to thepapal_ chair was an 
opportimity for stem dealing with this new threat 
to the fixity of Roman Catholic tradition. For 
some years before the death of his predecessor the 
peril of the new doctrines had been vehemently 
proclaimed by the traditional theolorians, notably 
by C. F. Turinaz, the bishm of Nancy, and J. 
Fontaine of the Society of Jesus. Leo XUL had 
probably no sympathy whatever with the attempted 
reconciliation between the Church and modern 
life, but he had himself aimed at some reconcilia- 
tion, and he therefore shrank from directcondemna- 
tion. Pius X. had no such difficulty. Reconcilu^ 
tion implied that tradition was perfectible, wmch 
he could not admit. He hastened, withm a few 
months of his election, to strike at both the tneo- 
lo"ical and the social acti^vities of the reformers 
On 16th December 1903 five of Loisy’s books wore 
placed on the Index, and tyo days afterwmM a 
motu propria was issued which aimed atreguJatmg 
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‘popular Christian action.’ The war, which was 
to he waged during the next four years, had been 
declared. A varied and continued literary acti- 
vity, on the one side, was met by repeated con- 
demnations, on the other. Loisy indeed made a 
formal submission, and devoted himself in silence 
to the preparation of his OTeat work on the Synop- 
tic Gospels. But Blondel’s ‘philosophy of action’ 
was popularized by Lncien Laberthonniere, a priest 
of the Oratory, in a series of articles published 
W the most part in the Annales da philosophic 
chritiennc, and afterwards issued in two small 
volumes— i^ssais de philosophic rdigicusc and Le 
Jtialisme chr£tien et Vidialisme grcc. In the Quin- 
zaine, a review edited by Georges Ponsegrive, a 
professor of the university, another university pro- 
fessor, Edouard Le Boy, inaugurated a discussion 
of the nature of religious dogma which provoked 
a considerable controversy. Le Boy afterwards 
published, in the form of a volume entitled Dogma 
et critique, a collection of replies to his critics, 
together mth the original articles. In Italy 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the novelist, launched a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform, having for its 
object a general renewal of Christian life, in his 
novel II Santo (Milan, 1906). In the same country 
Giovanni Semeria, a Bamabite, did much by his 
lectures on both the historical and the phUosopIiical 
aspects of apologetics to disseminate the new 
ideas, while Bomolo Murri, a secular priest of the 
diocese of Fermo, continued his crusade on behalf 
of Christian democratic action, undismayed by 
numerous manifestations of hostility on the part 
of authority. Among his chief supporters in this 
crusade was Salvatore Minocchi, a professor of 
Hebrew at Florence, who had also become known 
as a Biblical critic through his studies of the 
Psalms and of Isaiah. In England the movement 
was represented principally ny the writings of 
George Tyrrell, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and Friedrich von Hiigel. The latter had read 
a paper on the progress of OT criticism as it 
concerned the Hexateuch at a Boman Catholic 
Congress held at Fribourg-in-Switzerland in 1897, 
which afforded ample evidence of his accurate 
scholarship and of the freedom of his critical 
method and conclusions. Since then he had been 
engaged on an important work on The Mystical 
Element q/’iJcfiyton (it was not published till 1908), 
which revealed his originality and depth as a 
th inker on all the problems connected with religion, 
while it gave further proof of his competence as a 
critical historian. Meanwhile he had contributed 
articles to the Quinzaine, H Einnovamento, and 
other Modernist reviews, notably a reply to an 
orticle by Blondel which had impugned the right 
of criticism to a complete autonomy in the religious 
domain, and a defence of critical conclusions with 
regard to the Pentateuch against a judgment of 
the papal Biblical Commission aifirming its Mosaic 
authorship (27th June 1906). Tyrrell was already 
widely known for his frank and bold handling of 
religious difficulties, but it was his acknowledg- 
ment of the authorship of A Letter to a University 
Professor, which had been privately circulated, and 
his consequent expulsion from the Society of Jesus 
(Feb. 19tl6), that brought him to the forefront 
of the Modernist movement and made him its 
universally . acknowledged leader till his death in 
July 1909. In Germany the movement was for 
the most part confined to an agitation for ecclesi- 
astical reform. Franz Xavier Kraus, a professor 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, was the determined 
opponent of Ultramontanism. An Ultramontane 
he defined ns ‘ one who places the Church before 
religion, who identifies the pope with the Church, 
who is ready to sacrifice a clear decision of his own 
conscience to tlie sentence of an external authority ’ 


(‘ Kircbenpolitisebe Briefe,’ ii., in Allgcmcine ZtiU 
ung. Supplement, 1895, no. 211 ; tbe letters were 
signed ‘ Spektator,’ one of tbe pseudonyms adopted 
by &aus ; see Sebnitzer, Der katholische Modern- 
ismus, in tbe series Die Klassiker der Eeligion, p. 
39, where tbe letter is given in full as tbe work of 
Kraus). Kraus, however, died in 1902, too early 
to be involved in tbe distinctively Modernist contro- 
versies. Hermann Schell, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Wurzburg, had as early as 1896 
puijlisbed a book entitled Kedholizismus als Prinzip 
des Fortschritts, which provoked long and bitter 
controversy. As a result certain bishops of 
Northern Germany forbade their priests to attend 
his lectures. Two years afterwards controversy 
was renewed over Schell’s views on eternal punish- 
ment, and four of his books were placed on th« 
Index. Schell made a formal submission after re- 
ceiving an assurance from the bishop and the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Wurzburg that such submission 
did not imply any sacrifice of conviction on his 
part. But he withdrew none of the condemned 
books from circulation, and continued till his 
death in 1906 to be the leader of a strong liberal 
movement in German Boman Catholicism. Among 
his most influential disciples were Albert Ehrhard 
of Strassburg, Joseph Schnitzer of Munich, and 
Hugo Koch of Braunsberg. 

Pius X. did not fail to reply to the growing 
menace of this movement. During the years 
1905-06 ho issued a series of encyclicals in con- 
demnation of the Christian Democratic movement 
in Italy. Another series of decisions by the 
Biblical Commission which Leo Xin. had appointed 
in 1902 reproved the audacities of criticism in 
questioning accepted beliefs as to the authorship 
and authenticity of certain boola of Scripture. 
In April 1906 the works of Laborthonnibre and 
Fogozzaro’s E Santo were condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index. But it was not till 
the beginning of 1907 that the stonn burst in its 
full fury, hlurri was suspended ‘a divinis’ on 
15th April. Two days later the pope delivered an 
allocution in which he denounced the new move- 
ment as ‘the compendiimi and poisonous essence 
of all heresies,’ and called upon the cardinals to 
aid him in eradicating these evils from the Church. 
At the end of the same month the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Index ivTote to Cardinal Ferrari, archbishop 
of MDan, enjoining him to procure the suppression 
of E Einnovamento, a Modernist review which had 
been launched at the beginning of the year. The 
Cardinal Prefect’s letter was remarkable not only 
for the strong terms in which it denounced the 
review as ‘notoriously opposed to Catholic spirit 
and teaching,’ but .also because it took the unusual 
course of expressly naming certain writers — 
Fogazzaro, Tynrell, von Hiigel, and Murri. In 
May the archbishop of Paris, inspired, no doubt, 
by similar action on the part of the Cardinal Vicar, 
prohibited the reading of Le Boy’s Dogmc et 
critique, and at the same time forbade any priest 
in his diocese to collaborate in Loisy’s licvue 
(Thistoirc et de litUrature religieuses. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Institute of Paris were 
at the same time forbidden by the bishops who 
controlled that sent of learning to contribute to 
Demain, a small Modernist weekly which had 
been founded at Lyons in 1905. In June Pius X., 
in a letter of felicitation to Ernst Commer, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who had written on attack upon 
the theology of Hermann Schell, described those 
who had projected a monument to SchcH’.s memory 
ns ‘ either ignorant of Catholicism or rebels against 
the authority of the Holy See,’ though tunong 
them were the archbishop of Bamberg and the 
bishop of Pn.s.s.au. 

By this long series of censures the way was 
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prepared for a more stringent and inclusive con- 
demnation of all the various heresies, exegetic, 
apologetic, philosophical, and social, that were 
troubling the Roman Catholic world. That con- 
demnation w'as pronounced in the decree of the 
Inquisition, Lamentabili sane exitu, dated 3rd 
July 1907, and the encyclical Paecendi Dominici 
gregis, of 8th September in the same year. The 
decree Lamentabili was a mere collection of sixty- 
five propositions which were to be condemned. No 
indication was given of the sources from which they 
had been derived, and no writer was condemned 
by name, but thirty-eight of the propositions were 
directly concerned ivith Bihlicd criticism, and 
Loisy, in some notes on the decree which he 
published at the beginning of the following year, 
accepted its condemnation as directed in large 
measure against himself. The encyclical Pascendi 
was a document of much greater importance, and 
W’as recognized as such by the leading Modernists. 
Tyrrell met it with vigorous criticism and open 
defiance in two articles which appeared in the 
Times on SOth September and 1st October, in the 
full knowledge that he was exposing himself to 
the severest censures of the Church. On 28th 
October a more detailed reply was published in 
Rome under the title R Programma dei modemisti. 
The encyclical had deduced from an unsound philo- 
sophical principle all the various errors which it 
grouped together under the name of Modernism, 
and it maintained that the false conclusions of the 
Modernists with regard to history, dogma, and 
the Bible were all the necessary result of an 
erroneous philosophy. To this the Programma 
replied that it was, on the contrary, the undeni- 
able results of historical criticism that had made 
necessary a new apologetic of some kind. 

The attitude of Tyrrell and of the authors of the 
Programma revealed a determination to resist the 
action of authority. The watchword of this re- 
sistance was to be ‘No schism.’ Even if excom- 
municated, the Modernist leaders were resolved to 
claim their inalienable right of spiritual domicile 
within the Church. Authority might cut them off 
from its outward communion, but could not afi'ect 
their inward communion with it. Tyrrell ex- 
pounded the new policy in an article contributed 
to the Grande Revue, and remained till his death 
its most consistent adherent. But the difficulty of 
giving effect to the policy soon became apparent. 
The chief difficulty lay m the economic depend- 
ence of the Modernist clergy, which prevented their 
action in the open. On the morrow of the publica- 
tion of the Programma, e.g., the reading of the 
book was forbidden to the faithful and its authors 
were excommunicated. But, as they still remained 
anonymous, the effect of their protest upon the 
outer world v/as largely discounted. Yet it was in 
Italy that resistance to the encyclical was most 
obstinate and prolonged. In spite of the assiduous 
suppression or Modernist journals, both scientific 
and social, new ones continually appeared in that 
country. Among these the most influential was 
Nova et Vetera, founded in January 1903, in 
which for the first time theological views of a 
decidedly negative character, such as found expres- 
sion in the Lcttere di un prete modemista, pub- 
lished at Rome in the same year, began to appear. 
Meanwhile condemnations were launched against 
the leaders who had appeared in the open. Loisy 
was formally excommunicated on 7th Slarch 1903. 
The same sentence was pronounced against Munri, 
who had been elected as a deputy to the Italian 
Chamber, on 22nd March 1909. Tyrrell had bera 
deprived of the sacraments on 22nd October 1907. 
Tlie same fate befell Schnitzer at the bemnning 
of February 1903. Minocchi was suspended ‘a 
divinis ’ in January of the same year, and in the 


following October voluntarily withdrew into secular 
life. This series of personal condemnations was 
followed up and completed by a blow aimed at the 
Christian Social movement in France. The Sillon, 
the organ of the movement, was formally con- 
demned on 25th August 1910, and its promoters 
ordered to work hencefonvard for social reform 
under the direction of their respective bishops. 
Marc Sangnier, the lay leader of the movement, 
made his submission, but Pierre Dabry, its most 
prominent clerical representative, withdrew into 
secular life. 

The various measures of repression set forth in 
the encyclical Pascendi havmg failed, after a 
lengthened trial, to produce the desired effect, 
Pius X issued, on 1st September 1910, the motu 
proprio Sacrorum Antistitum, in which he enjoined 
the imposition of a special oath of adhesion ‘ to aU 
the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
contained in the encyclical Pascendi and the 
decree Lamentabili upon all professors of semin- 
aries and Roman Catholic universities and insti- 
tutes on admission to their office and upon all 
ordinands. It fell, however, not to a pnest or 
even to a layman, but to a woman, to make a pro- 
test against what she conceived to be a violation 
of Christian liberty. Maude Petre, the biographer 
of Tyrrell, having been called upon by the bishop 
of the diocese in which she resided to subscribe to 
the condemnations contained in the encyclical 
Pascendi and the .decree Lamentabili as a con- 
dition of her admission to the sacraments, refused 
to do so on the ground that such subscription 
would imply a readiness to defend, if necessary 
with her life, every word of those documents 
as being equally important for faith with the 
Apostles’ Creed itself. About the same time an 
anonymous document, purporting to represent the 
views of a numerous group of ecclesiastics belong- 
ing to all the French dioceses, appeared in a 
Parisian newspaper, the Siicle. It contained a 
declaration that its authors desired, before taking 
the oath under constraint, to protest before God 
and the Church that they did not regard their act 
of submission as in any way binding upon their 
consciences or as implying any modification of 
their opinions. Whether with this reservation or 
not, the anti-Modemist oath was generally taken 
by most of those suroected of being Modernists, 
and the liistory of Mndemism as an open move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church had come to 
an end. 

2 , Forms. — (a) Apologetic of immanence, — It 
was the aim of the philosophic Modernists, not- 
ably of Laberthoimihre, to establish the cardinal 
points of Christian belief by the aid of the modem 
evolutionary or dynamic view of the universe. 
That involved a departure from the traditional 
scholastic method of apologetic. But they did not 
abandon scholasticism arbitrarily, simply because 
it was old. On the contrary, it was their sincere 
belief that the Aristotelian metaphysio and logic 
utilized by the scholastic theologians provided a 
less perfect instrument for the illustration and 
defence of specifically Christian belief than the 
more modem conceptions of life. It is, e.g., an 
essential part of Christian belief that God is 
personal and that He is Creator. But it is only in 
the light of a dynamic conception of the universe 
that the full significance of these affirmations is 
disclosed. The God of Aristotle was a logmal 
abstraction, the ultimate Idea. Creation was but 
the logical derivation of the divine_ Idea in specific 
forms towards a passively receptive matter. It 
was in no sense a productive eflort realizing ne'v 
life. But that is just what the Christian belief 
demands. For it God is the sovereign source of 
power, and that power goes forth, must by its very 
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nature go forth, in a real creative effort issuing in 
new life independent of and yet closely united 
with its source. And the very essence of that 
new life is again real creative action. For action 
is always creative, an extension of life heyond 
itself, its prolongation into another life, not itself, 
of which it remains the constitutive principle. 
Thus creation is God’s transcendent reality intro- 
ducing itself into the world and becoming im- 
manent in it. And this act of creation is the act 
of the divine love by which God is eternally pledged 
to His world, by which His world, becoming self- 
conscious in man, needs and can receive His grace. 
Again, as Laherthonnihre points out, it is just 
because God is not the ‘ pure act ’ of Aristotle, but 
the power which by His own nature acts continu- 
ally, that we can conceive of a plurality, a society 
engendered within the unity of His own Being. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes a vital and 
not a merely formal character. 

Thus the reality which we assign to life, because 
we already feel it there, is itself the motive of our 
belief in the personality of God. That personality 
is not a mere idea to which we attain by logical 
inference. It is a vital inference from our total 
experience of life as free creative action. That 
experience implies a more or less conscious com- 
munion of each separate creative unit with an 
original infinite source of creative life, and of all 
the units ■with one another in and through that 
life. All the terms which this essentially reli^ous 
experience has formulated to express itself — com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, faith, judgment — 
imply a concretely personal character in God. On 
the other hand, these terms, when interpreted to 
us and by us through the logical abstractions of 
the Aristotelian metaphysic, lose much of their 
distinctively religious significance. The concep- 
tion of faith, e.g., ns an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, by the teaching 
of a divinely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reality. That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal dmne action upon it, a re- 
sponse in ■virtue of which it recognizes authority 
and the measure in which authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The inteUectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivative from some 
profounder and more vital action of faith. So, 
again, revelation, when conceived as the final Md 
imperfectible deposit of truth-statements to be im- 
posed upon the intellect from without, is shorn of 
much of its religious character. Assent to such a 
revelation need not bo religious at all. The real 
concrete revelation of Gud is to the ivhole personal 
nature apprehending His action upon it. And the 
perfect instruments of that revelation are Christ, 
the Incarnate "Word, and the life of His Church in 
so far as it is a real extension of His life. The 
thought of the Church, its domas, its truth- 
statements, are but the partial and over-perfectible 
translation in terms of one aspect of man’s activity, 
his power of intellectually apprehending reality, 
of its living apprehension of God in Christ. Thus 
even the Gospels themselves are not a completed 
revelation. They indeed enshrine the perfect 
revelation of the Christ-life. But that revelation 
can bo .apprehended only in proportion as it is 
lived, and by those by whom it is lived. The 
Gospels were but the earliest attempt of those 
who had lived it to read and interpret its mysteries. 
Thus history is not of merely accidental import- 
ance to Christianity, but is, on the contrary, of its 
essence. As Laberthonnibre frequently puts it, 
Christianity has dared to conceive or God sub 
specie temporis. God condescends to weave the 
texture of His vast designs ■ndth human hands. 
The divine inspiration of each individual life is 


a free product of the total inspiration of past 
humanity and a contribution towards all future 
inspiration. So tradition acquires a ■vital, and not 
a merely formal, value. 

(6) Historical criticism. — ^It was the aim of the 
philosophical Modernist to vindicate the Church 
as the supreme organ of the vital religious tradi- 
tion of mankind. The historical Modernist sought 
to do the same thing in his orvn special field of 
study. The orthodox apologist, grounding him- 
self on the closed character of , 'revelation as imper- 
fectible truth-statement, had to prove the practi- 
cally formal identity of the dogmatic statements 
of the Church to-day with the Scriptural revelation. 
For the historian, however, the admission of such 
formal identity was impossible. The development 
of dogma from the most general to the most exact 
forms of statement, from the simplest to the most 
complex and detailed forms, was a fact of history. 
As a historian, the Modernist had merely to trace 
the development and expose its character. But, 
as a Christian apologist (tlie rOle which alone con- 
stituted him a Modernist), he had to undertake 
the much more difficult task of reconciling this 
development of dogma with its permanent truth- 
value. This he attempted to do by distinguishing 
between the spirit and the form of each dogmatic 
statement, ascribing to the former an absolute and 
permanent, to the latter a merely relative, instru- 
mental, and mutable value. By the spirit of a 
dogma such apologists meant its ufitness to some 
aspect of religious experience which was necessary 
to the reality of the religious life, and therefore 
universal or capable of becoming universal. But 
that witness could pass current between mind and 
mind only by the aid of some intellectual symbol 
capable of suggesting the actually experienced 
reality. Such symbols, necessarily shaped by the 
inteUectual methods and habits of their period of 
growth, were clearly perfectible. But the growth 
of dogma was something more, and more truly 
organic, than the adaptation, as it were consciously 
and from •without, of more perfect thought-forms 
to a constant experience. For thought reacts upon 
life, the clear perception of an experience upon 
the experience itself, enlarging and deepening ita 
import. And so many of the Modernist apologists 
were ready to find in the more developed forms 
of dogma a fuller expression of its spirit, the ex- 
perienced reality actually deepened by the more 
adequate form of the witness to it. A similar 
method of treatment was applied by the Modernist 
historian to the growth of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and institutions and aU the formal aspects of 
the Church’s life. As a historian, he had to deny 
the orthodox contention that the actual fabric of 
Church order had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self. But he claimed that the Church ns a society 
had grown out of the spirit of Christ, and that 
each stage in the evolution of its order could be 
shoivn to have been the necessa^ means, under 
the circumstances of its particular historical 
moment, of preserving or extending the operation 
of that spirit. 

(c) Ecclesiastical and social reform. — Yet the 
movement did not propose simply to divinize the 
existing Church. Her actual institutions came 
into existence in a distant past in response to the 
needs of the spirit then operating within her. But 
to-day those institutions may be suffocating her 
true life. They may even, as Fognzz.aro’s saint 
suggests, be introducing false and destructive 
spirits into her system— ‘the spirit of falsehood, 
the spirit of clerical domination, the spirit of 
avarice, the spirit of immobility’ [II Santo, pp. 
336-342). _ Yet none of the chief Modernist writers 
can be said to have put forward any definite pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform. They urge rather 
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that Church authority should rememher of what 
spirit it is, what spirit it exists to serve and 
extend. 

‘The Church la the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
and it is the world with its continuous hold upou reality, with 
its continuous reaction upon tradition; the Church is official 
theology, and the inexhaustible treasure of Divine truth which 
reacts upon official theology ; the Church does not die, the 
Church does not grow old, the Church has in its heart more than 
on its lips the Living Christ, the Church is a laboratory of truth 
in continuous action ' (th. p. 293). 

Only when possessed by such a conception of her 
character and mission wll the Church discover 
what reforms she needs to make her equal to both 
in the profoundly changed circumstances of con- 
temporary life. It is the conception which has 
inspired the Modernist social reformer also. He 
has aimed at making Christianity the leaven of 
national, political, social, and economic life, and 
therefore the principle of a larger and humaner 
life which may embrace and harmonize all these. 
Ho has conceived of the Church as an instrument 
of world-civilization rather than of world-renuncia- 
tion, and of world-renunciation only in so far as it 
is involved in and necessary to a genuine world- 
civilization. And so he has tried to understand 
sympathetically and to co-operate ivith all the 
generous hopes and endeavours of the modem 
democratic movement, whether amoM Churchmen 
or among those who are outside the Church’s pale. 
It has been perhaps the chief burden of his oflence 
in the eyes of authority. The Modernist social 
reformer has been at one ivith the Modernist 
ecclesiastical reformer in thinking that the Church 
needs especially to be saved from the danger of 
becoming increasingly a clerical autocracy, exact- 
ing from the laity as the sum of their duty a 
passive submission to its decrees. It may be said 
in conclusion that the one purpose which was 
common to all the allied but independent move- 
ments grouped together under the name of Modern- 
ism was the self-reform of the Church, a reform 
inspired by belief in life, in the totality of 
human action, as itself most likely to provoke 
man’s need of God and to ensure a genuine satis- 
faction of that need — a reform, therefore, which 
was to be sought along the lines of contemporary 
thought and action. It was a generous purpose, 
arising out of a genuine revival of intelligent 
religious faith. Though authority, taking^ a 
different view of the religious needs of the time 
and of the method of their due satisfaction, has 
succeeded in suppressing the open activity of the 
movement, it is as yet impossible to predict its 
ultimate success or failure. One thing, however, 
may Avith some confidence be asserted, viz. that its 
apparent failure for the moment has been due less 
to the action of authority than to the prevailing 
lack of interest among the Latin peoples in thought 
about or discussion of religious questions. If that 
interest should ever be revived, it is certain that 
it Avill demand and procure throughout the Latin 
churches reforms similar in inspiration, in range, 
and in effect to those for which the Modernist 
leaders contended during the last decade of the 
19th cent, and the first decade of the 20th. 

LrrsRATtniK. — For the historv of Slodemism the following 
books are the most important : A. Houtin, JSistoire du moder- 
nismg cathoUtjue, Paris, 1012, Za Qitestionbibligue c/iez lea catha- 
Ifimes de France au xix^ atbele, do. 1902, and Za Question 
biblique ati xxf siicle, do. 1900 ; J. Scbnitzer, ‘ Der katholische 
Modemismus,’ in Zeitschriftfur Politik, v. 1 tl911] ; J. Kiibel, 
Gcschichte der katholisehen JTodemfsmus, Tubingen, 1009 ; M. 
Petie, Autobioqraphy and Zife of George Tyrrell, London, 
1912 ; A. Loisy, Chosea paaalea, Paris, 1913. Among the chief 
Modernist documents are : A. Loisy, Z’Evangile et Viglise, 
Paris, 1902, Aufoiir d’un petit Here, do. 1903, Simples r( flexions, 
do. 1903, and Quelquea Zeltrea, do. 1903 ; G. Tyrrell, A Jliich- 
Abused Zetter, London, 1000, Zex Orandi, do. 1901, Zex 
Credendi, do. 1907, Through Scylla and Charybdis, do. 1907, 
Medievalism, da. 1903, Christianity at the Cross-Roads^ do. 
1909 ; L. LaberthonniJre, Essaia de philosophie religieuse, 
Paris, 1903, £e R/alisme ehritien et Vidialisme gree, do. 1901 ; 


E. Lo Roy, Dogma et critique, do. 1907 ; F. von Hiigel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, London, 1903 ; G. Semeria, 
Seienza e fede, Rome, 1903, Dogma, gerarchia, e culto, do. 
1902 ; R. Murri, Za Vita religiosa net Cristianesimo, do. 1907, 
Della Religione, della ehiesa, e della stato, Milan, 1910; U. 
Fracassini, Che cos’i la Bibbia, Rome, 1910 ; II Programma 
deimodemisti, do. 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1903. To these may be 
added an excellent anthology, representative of the chief Modern- 
ist writers of Germany, France, Italy, and England, selected by 
J. Schnitzer, and published under the title Der katholische 
Modemismus in the series Die Klassiker der Religion, Berlin, 
1912. Unfortunately this anthology bears the same title as the 
same author's critical study of Modemism mentioned above. 
The chief pontifical condemnations are conveniently given in 
Denzingerii, nos. 1701-80 (‘Syllabus errorum’), 2001-M 
(‘ Lamentablll ’), 2071-2109 (‘ Pascendi ’), 2115-47 (anti-iloderniat 
oath) ; and all the documents are collected by A. Vermeersch 
De Modemismo tractalus, Bruges, 1910 (cf. also his art. 

‘ Modernism,' in CB x. [1911] 416-421). A. L. LiLLEY, 


MOGGALLANA. — Moggallaua was one of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
Brahman by birth, and his mother’s name is given 
in the Divyavadana (p. 62) as Bhadra-kanya. 
Nothing is knoivn of his youth, but in a very early 
document ^ we are told the story of his conversion. 

There wasa'WandererCorSophisQatEAjagahanamedSanjaya.s 
I Moggailana and a friend of his, another young Briihman from a 
j neighbouring village, had become ‘Wanderers’ (paribbdjakd) 
under Safijaya. Each had given his word to the other that the 
first to find ‘ambrosia’ should tell the other. One day his 
friend, Siriputta, sawAssaji, another Wanderer, passingthrough 
Rajagaha on his round for alms. Struck by Assaji’s dignified 
demeanour, Siriputta followed him to his hermitage and, after 
compliments had been exchanged, asked him who was his 
teacher and what was thefdoctrine he professed, seeing that 
his mien was so serene, his countenance so bright and clear, 
‘There is a great man of religion, one of the sons of the Sfiklyas, 
who has gone forth from the Sfikiya clan. He is my teacher ; 
it is his doctrine 1 profess,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, what is the 
doctrine?’ asked Sariputta. ‘I am but a novice, only lately 
gone forth. In detail I can not explain, but I can tell you the 
meaning of it in brief.’ SSriputta told him that that was ]u8t 
what he wanted— the spirit, not the letter, of the doctrine. Then 
Assaji quoted a verse : 

‘ Of all phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Teacher the cause hath told ; 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end. 

For such is the word of the Sage.' 

On hearing this verse Sariputta obtained ‘the pure eye for 
the truth’; that is, the knowledge that whatsoever is subject 
to the condition of having an origin is subject also to the condi- 
tion of passing away. (This is the stock phrase in the early 
Buddhist books for conversion.) He at once acknowledged 
that this was the doctrine that he had sought for so long a time 
in vain. He went immediately to Mogg^ana, and told him 
that he had found the ambrosia, and, when he explained how 
this was, Moggailana agreed with him in the view that ho had 
token, and they both went to the Buddha and were admitted 
into his order. 


The story here summarized is repeated,^ in 
almost identical terms, in various commentaries.® 
It is curious in two ways. In the first place, who, 
on being asked to give the spirit of the Buddhist 
doctrine in a few words, would choose the words 
of Assaji’s verse? One may search in vain most 
manuals of Buddhism to find any mention of 
the point raised in the verse ; * and yet the verse 
has been so frequently found on tablets and 
monuments in India that Anglo-Indians are wont 
to call it, somewhat extravagantly, ‘ the Buddhist 
creed.’ The Buddhists, of course, have no creed 
in the European sense of that word, but any one 
who should draw up one for them ought to include 
in it a clause on this matter of causation.^ The 
quotation may very well have made a special im- 
pression upon Sariputta and MoggalMna. They 
had already renounced the sacrifice as a satis- 
factory solution of the problems of life, and were 
seeking for something more satisfactory than the 
vague hints now to be found only in later passages, 
such ns lid 14, where the ambrosia is brought into 
a mystic connexion ivith cause and witli passing 
1 Vinaya, ed. H. Oldenberg. L 39-14 ; translated in Rhyl 
Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i. 141-131. 

s It Is not stated that he was the same os the Sanjaya oi 
He/fta, i. 53, the famous ‘eel-wriggly’ 
iDhammapada Com. i. 85-95: Theragithd Com. on verse 
ion ; Ahguttara Com. on L 83, etc. 

* But see the chapter on causation in 0. A- F. itoya i^aTios, 
SuddKismt London, 1912, pp. 7&-100. 
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away. Here, in this new theory of causation, was 
a quite different view of things, which seemed to 
these inquirers to meet the case. 

It is also, at first sight, curious that they should 
have called this particular doctrine ‘amhrosia’ 
(amata). Though this expression was no douht 
first used of the drink thatpreserved the ^ods from 
death, it must before the rise of Buddhism have 
acquired, among the Wanderers, the secondary 
meaning of salvation as being the ineffably sweet.^ 
It is true that the other idea of salvation, as being 
a deliverance (from evil, or from the eternal round 
of rebirths and redeaths), is also found in pre- 
Buddhistic works (see M0E5A). But it was 
natural, in the beginnings of speculation, to have 
varying attempts at the expression in words of so 
complicated a conception; and it is improbable 
that the early Buddhists invented such a phrase 
as amhrosia, connoting, as it does, so much of the 
earlier polytheism. 

Moggalluna is frequently mentioned in the 
canon, and usually with the epithet Maha (‘the 
Great’). A numoer of verses ascribed to him, 
including one long poem and several shorter ones, 
are preserved in the anthology called Theragdtha 
(‘Psalms of the Brethren’).® The Digha is curi- 
ously silent about him ; but a whole book is 
assigned to him in the Saihyutta ; * and about two 
score of passagesin th^Majjhima and the A hguttara, 
and elsewhere in the Samyutta, record acts done 
or words spoken by him.^ We need not give the 
details of these passages. The general result of 
them is that he was considered hg the men who 
composed them to have been a master of the 
philosophy and of the psychological ethics, and 
especially of the deeper and more mystical sides, 
of the teaching. There is, e.g., an interesting 
passage where the Buddha compares Sariputta 
wth Moggallana; 

' Like a woman who Rives birth to a son, brethren, Is Sir!. 
putta to a young disciple, like a master who trains a hoy so is 
Moggaliana. Silriputta leads him on to conversion, lloggallina 
to the highest truth. But SHriputta can set forth tlio four 
Aryan Truths and teach them, and make others understand 
them and stand firm in them, ho can expound and elucidate 
ttera.' “ 

In one characteristic Moggallrma is stated to 
have been supreme over all the other disciples. 
This is in the power of iddhi (‘potency’).' Both 
word and idea are older than the rise of Buddhism ; 
and the meaning is vague.’ The early Buddhists, 
trying, as they often did, to pour new wine into 
the old bottles, distinguished ^o kinds of iddhi 
— the one lower, intoxicating, ignohlo ; the other 
higher, temperate, religious.' The former has pre- 
served for us the belief common among the people, 
the latter the modification wliich the Buddhists 
sought to make in it. The former reminds us of 
the mana of the South Seas, or the orenda of some 
American tribes, or sometimes of the strange 
accomplishments of a spiritualistic medium. Biros 
have iddhi, with especial reference to their mys- 
terious power of flight.® Kings have iddhi^" of 
four kinds (differently explained at Digha, ii. 177 
and JCUaha, iii. 454). It is by the iddhi of a 
hunter that ho succeeds in the chose . Iddhi is 
the explanation of the luxury and prosperity of a 
young chief.” By iddhi one may have the faculty 

I CI. the USD of the phrase by a non-Buddhlst, and before the 
Brst sermon had been uttered, at Yinajia, i. 7. S, 

a ThtragilhA, 1146-1203, tr. 0. A. F. Rhya Davids, In Psalms 
of thf Eartv Buddhists, Ii. ^7 f. 

3 lloggaUdna Saihyutta, iv. 262-231. 

4 See the Index volumes to these works. 

a ^fajjhiina, IH. 243, 

6 — 133, and DicySraddJvi, SS5. 

V ■ .5*. 

8 ;■ 

8 ■ 1 ■■ 10 commentary, III. 177, Interprets 

the passage otherwise. 

JO Eddha, p. 11. 'J Majjhiina, 1. 152. 

10 Dlg/m. 11. 21 ; Artffu.'fara, L 14.S. 
vni.. VIII. — 49 


of levitation, or of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distant spot, or of becoming invisible, or of 
walking on water, or of passing through walls, 
or of visiting the gods in their various heavens.’ 
All these are worldly iddhi, the iddhi of an uncon- 
verted man. That of the converted, awakened 
man is self-mastery, equanimity.® Both tliese 
kinds of potency were regarded as natural, that 
is, neither of them was, according to Indian 
thought, what wo should call supernatural. And 
neither of them, in Buddhist thought, was anim- 
istic, that is, either dependent upon or involving 
the belief in a soul as existing within the human 
body. 

In both these respects of iddhi, the worldly and 
the spiritual, Moggallana, in the oldest records, is 
regarded as pre-eminent. An amusing and edify- 
ing story is preserved of the way in which, like an 
ancient St. Dunstan, ho outwits the Evil One.' 
We are also told how, in order to attract the 
attention of the gods to the very elementary ex- 
position of ethics that he thought suitable to their 
intelligence, he shook with his great toe the 
pinnacles of the palaces of heaven.* Other in- 
stances of Moggallana’s instructing the gods are 
given in the Moggallana Samyutta referred to 
above, and in the Ahguttara (iii. 331, iv. 86), 
while two anthologies, probably the latest and 
certainly the most dreary books in the canon, the 
Vimana Vatthu and the Peta Vatthv, consist 
entirely of short poems describing interviews which 
Moggallana is supposed to have had with spirits in 
the various heavens and purgatories. 

Moat of the episodes in which MoggallSna 
figures are localized, that is, the place where the 
incident or conversation took place is mentioned 
by name. The names are very varied, and it is 
clear that no one place could be regarded as his 
permanent residence. 

Tradition has preserved no further account of 
his life, hut the manner of his death is explained 
in two commentaries, the two accounts being 
nearly identical.' Both Sariputta and Moggallana 
died in the November of the year before the 
Buddha’s death, just before the Buddha started on 
his last journey.' Sariputta died a natural death ; 
Moggallana, it is said, was murdered, at the instiga- 
tion of certain jealous Jain monks, by a bandit 
named Samana-rattaka, at the Black Book cave 
on the Isi^i Hill near Kajagahn, 

When Cunningham opened the topes (memorial 
mounds) at Sanchl, he found in one of them two 
boxes containing fragments of hone and inscribed 
respectively ‘Of Sanputta’ and ‘Of Moggallana 
the Great’ in Pali letters of Aioka’s time.’ A 
similar discovery was made in the neighbouring 
group of topes at Satdhara.* It is evident that 
more than two centuries after their death the 
memory of the two chief disciples had not vet died 
out in the community, and that the Buddhist laity 
who erected these monuments considered it suitable 
that their supposed relics should ho enshrined in 
the same tomb. 

The name Moggallana was occasionally adopted 
as their name in religion by candidates for the order 
until the 12_th cent, of our ora. The belief that the 
Dower of iddhi had been actually exercised by 
Moggallana the Great and others in the ancient 
days is still held by those of the orthodox w’ho 
adhere to the ancient tradition, though, except as 
practised long ago, the belief in it soon died out. 
There is no evidence, later than the canon, of any 


*u.nc BMJOK passaees are at JOiyha, ii. 82; Majihima, 1. 84, 
401; Artjutinra, 1. 255, iii. 17, 23. • .i/ . 1 

8 DJir/ia, ill. 113. ®37(!jyAimo, I. 23217. */>. i.252E. 

'./(Koia Com. v. 120; Dhammapada Com. IIL 65 C. 

Com. i. S91. 

J A^t^nningham, The BhiUa Topes, London, 1854, p. 237. 
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contemporary cases of the lower, worldly iddhi of 
the unconverted man. 

Litebatobe. — Vinaya Pifaka, ed. H. Oldenberff, London, 5 
vols., 1S79-S3 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg-, Vinaya 
Texts (SBExiii.llSSll xvii. [1852], xx. [1885]); C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, London,|1912 ; Bhammapada Commentary, 
ed. H. 0. Norman, Oxford, 1908-14 {PTS)', Therigdthd Com- 
mentary, ed. E. Mulier, do. 18S>3 (PTS); Saihynlta, ed. L. Fcer 
and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, do. 1884-1904 (PTS); C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, do. 1909-13 (PTS); 
Anguttara, ed. R. Morris andE. Hardy, do. 1885-1910 (PTS); 
Milinda-pailha, ed. V. Trenokner, London, 1880 ; Bivyavaddna, 
ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1^6 ; Jlajjhima, 
ed. V. Trenokner and R. Chalmers, Oxford, 1883-99 (PTS); 
Eddna, ed. P. Steinthal, do. 1883 (PTS); Bhammapada, ed. S. 
Bnmangala, do. 1914 (PT^ ; Bigha, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter, do. 1890-1911 (PTS). 

T. W. Ehys Davids. 

MOKSA (Skr., also muhti) and VIMUTTI 
(Pali, also (vi)mo{k)kka ). — ^These terms, other pre- 
fixes being sometimes substituted, are all deriva- 
tives from much, ‘to let go,’ ‘discharge,’ ‘release,’ 
and, with varying import, are identical in primary 
meaning with our ‘deliverance,’ ‘emancipation,’ 
‘ freedom,’ ‘ liberty,’ ‘ release.’ Whichever equiva- 
lent he selected, the inquirer may start with two 
general way-marks. In the first place, the concept 
in question has a negative aide, viz. a having got 
loose from, or rid of, and a positive side, viz. the 
coensBsthesis, or general sense of expanded outlook, 
calm, security, attainment, power to be and do, 
without which the ‘getting freed from’ were in 
some cases too costly a gain. If these two aspects 
be held together in the mind, then the common 
terms for them, stated above, may — and this is the 
second way-mark — be considered as, more perhaps 
than any other idea, the pith and kernel of the 
religious faiths of India, and as coming nearer 
to the Christian ‘salvation’ than any other. It 
should, however, be added that the concept grew 
within those faiths, and that it was by no means 
always and everywhere given this paramount em- 
phasis and importance. Awareness of emancipa- 
tion as such, or of its absence and desirability, is 
not patent in the earliest recorded expressions of 
the Indian mind. The vital importance of soli- 
darity, either with tribal custom and convention 
or with the decrees and the very life of his gods, 
is far more pressing on the man of primitive cul- 
ture than is any revolt or self-exclusion from, or 
independence of, any order or destiny, socially or 
divinely imposed on all. Moreover, the particular 
deliverances or riddances that came in time to he 
generalized under a common notion varied in kind. 

Before making good these general considerations 
by analysis, it may be well to guard the reader of 
translations from Indian literature against gaining 
an inaccurate idea of the frequency of allusions to 
‘ freedom,’ etc. Perhaps no language is as rich in 
privative or negative inflexions as is that of the 
Indian classics, whether it be Vedic, Prakrit, 
Pali, or Sanskrit. We have ourselves a few terms 
where the negative form exceeds, in inspiring 
emphasis, the positive form — e.g., independence, 
infinite, immortality, etc. Such terais are very 
numerous in Indian literature, and it often hap- 
pens, notably in translations by Max Muller and 
Pausboll, that, to give the force or elegance of the 
originals, words with a negative prefix — a, ni, vi 
— are rendered by ‘ free from,’ and even ‘ freedom 
from.’ 

Thus wo find such renderings as ‘free from evil,* o-papa; 

' free from fear,’ a-Mai/o ; ‘free from grief,’ vWoJa; ‘free from 
desire,’ niskdma ; ‘ free from the body,’ a-iarira ; ' free from 
decay, de.ath,’ vi-jara, vi-mriya, a-myta; and many_ others, 
aotahly, ‘ being freed from good and freed from evil,’ vi-sukrta, 
vi-dusKTta, i,e. ‘ sundered from (vi) the well-done and the 111- 
Cone,’ in other words, rid of the effects of his actions or karma 
(Saufltaki Dpanifad, i. 4X 

Many other ‘liberties ’ taken by the lavish use of * free from • 
go to swell this misconception. The phrase Just quoted occurs 
m an archaic account of sariisdra, or transmigration. Now, it 
is true that the mukli, or moifa, concept centres in the release 
of the soul or self, not only from this body, but also from all 


future bodies. But the only term e.xpressivo of release hero is 
in the translation. ‘ All who depart from this world go to the 
moon ... it a man make reply [on arriving] to the moon, it 
passes Aim on’ (atisrjatc), i.e. he does not return to be reborn 
on earth. This is translated, in SBE, ‘seta him free.’ Further 
on, in ii. 7, in an ancient sun-hymn occurs the unique appella- 
tion varga, ‘ twister’ or ‘ turner ’ : ‘ Thou art the twister I twist 
thou the sinning of me ’ (vargo 'si pdpmanaih me vyitdhi). This 
is translated (ib.) : ‘ Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from sin.’ 
In the TaittirXya Epanisad, h. 9 : ‘ he frees himself ’ is, liter- 
ally, sppyule, ‘he saves himself.’ In the Byhadarapyaka 
Epanifad, iv. iv. 23, Regnaud renders upnrafas (M. Jliiller; 
‘satislled,’ Deussen : ‘ entsagend ’) by * libre de toutdSsir.’ In 
the Chhdndogya Epanisad, vni. i. 6, the words rendered 
‘freedom in all the worlds’ are, literally rendered, ‘faring as 
they list’ (kdmaehdra); and in Maitrdyaya Epani^ad, i. 2, 
‘ had obtained freedom from all desires’ (M. Muller)is, in the 
original, ‘ had turned to renunciation ’ (Deussen). 

It is very possible that the translators were en- 
couraged m this habit by consulting the medioeval 
commentaries of Sankara, in whose philosophy 
moksa was a well-evolved concept, and who uses it 
liberally in his paraphrases. 

For instance, in Safha Epani^ad, n. vi. 18 — ‘Naohiketa 
became free from passion (vi-raja) and obtained Brahman’— 
the last clause is explained as ‘ became freed ' (mukto ’bhavad). 

In being thus advised to discount much factitious 
emphasis laid in these ancient works on a notion 
that was evolving in them, the reader may contend 
that most at least of the translations criticized 
render only what is really implicit in the various 
riddances referred to, namely, a liberty emer^g 
through the abandonment of this or that. It is 
true that the Indian mind did indeed work its way 
to a positive concept of moksa or vimutti chiefly 
through an austere elimination viewed as the 
getting relieved of discarded burdens. Even a 
Buddhist commentator of probably the 5th cent. 
A.D. chose to define as so-called ‘ because of 

the being set free (vimuchchanato) from opposing 
things ’ (Puggala-Pahiiatti Com,). But the state 
of emancipation, as a conscious assurance, belongs 
none the less to that more evolved and positive 
side of its [psychology which, in the West, is 
usually associated ivith political autonomy and 
social or personal self-congratulation. The freedom 
in which the Indian gloried was spiritual : 


‘ O free indeed I 0 gloriously free am I 
In freedom from three crooked things . . . 

Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death. 

And all that dragged me back is burled away’ 

(Psalms of the Sisters, 11). 

‘ Henceforth In the real (or true) Brahman he becomes per- 
fected and another. His fruit is the untying of bonds ; witl^ 
out desires he attains to bliss imperishable, immeasurable, and 
therein abides’ (ilaitrdyana Oponifod, vi. 30). 

And Kathd-vatihu, ix. 1, is intended to bring 
out the fact that, whereas one enters on ‘ the Path’ 
to salvation, full of a sense of dangers to be got 
rid of, the gradual putting off of ‘ fetters ’ converts 
this consciousness into expectation of the bliss of 
perfected deliverance, i.e. of Nibhana. 

For vimuttilB ‘comparable to’ Nibbana, and ‘theholylileis 
planted on, and leads to and culminates in NibMna * (Jlajjhxma, 
i. 804 ; Saihi/uttaf r. 218). 

There is but the faintest anticipation of this in 
the Vedas. The only ‘ setting free ’ in those pages 
is the resting-place (vimochana) where horses are 
eased for a while from harness. Gods are called 
upon to deliver from sin — but it is such ‘ as clings 
to our bodies’ (Rigveda, Vi. Ixxiv. 3 ; cf, i, xxiv. 9, 
vni. xviii. 12, muiichatam) — and to let the enemy 
catch snares and be slain (VH. lix. 8). But such a 
prayer as ‘ May I be detached from death like a 
gourd from its stem, but not from the immortal 
iamrtciy (ih. 12) is the precursor of the later 
thought. Beyond such expressions the vocabula^ 
of freedom was, it would appear, unborn. The 
Briihmanas give, in the elaborate ritual of the 
altar-building, a rite to be chanted while laymg 
the ‘brides of saving’ (spptah), that is, from evil 

1 MuUi is said in O. BohtUngk and R. Eoth(Famtrif- 
buck, Petrograd, 1855-75, v. 801) to occur 
patha BraAmapo, but it te a faulty reference, and the present 
writer cannot trace it. 
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and from death {Safapatha Br&hmana, vm. iv. 2), 
hut elsewhere (xi. iii. 3) it is said tliat none but a 
brahmacharin or rcliqicux is exempted by Brahman 
from death, and only on the condition that he 
daily tends the sacred fire. Not hero any more 
than in the Vedas does the grasp and realization of 
an emancipated consciousness appear. It is still 
apparently only inchoate in the '^anisads ranked 
as the oldest. Of these the Kena upani^ad is silent 
on the matter. In the Aitareya Aranyaka, an 
ancient mystic nature-monologue, there are hymns 
prescribed for rites proficiency in which brings the 
compassing of ‘all desires.’ These desires are 
enunciated — ^long life, luck, wealth, fame, etc. — 
Wt ‘liberty’ is not among them. Progress in 
spirituality is revealed in the Taittinya and Chha- 
ndogya Upanisads, bnt the emancipation-spirit is 
still immature. The former shows the growth of 
it at the end of the second part : 

‘ Ho who knowB the bliss of that Brahman whence speech, 
whence mind turn hack, not finding It, . . . tortures not him- 
self with : “ What pood have 1 left undonet What evil hare I 
done ? " Ho, knowing this, saves himself.' 

The latter {ChJiandogya, vi. xiv. 2) shows a 
parallel growth in the parable of the man brought 
blindfold from his Gandhiira home into the desert, 
and thence, with sight restored, directed how to 
get home again ; even so does one who has gained 
true knowledge through his teacher know that 

‘ 1 shall only so long bolonglto this (system of rebirth] till I am 
emancipated (vimokfye) ; then I shall go home ' (so Deussen). 
And in the closing section occurs the favourite 
simile for deliverance : 

•Freeing myself from the body, as the moon frees himself 
from Bthu'e Jaws, 1 go into the world of Brahman.' 

The same simile is hinted at in the KafTut 
Upanisad ; 

• He who has perceived the soundless, the intangible . . . the 
eternal . . . the unchangeable, Is freed from the laws of 
death '(L liL IS). 

But in the following passage («6. il. v. 1) we see 
how the idea is finding expanded expression ; 

•There is a town with eleven gates of the Unborn, of thought 
Influctuatc. IVhoso approaches (Deussen: 'honours') it, he 
grieves no more and, emancipated, is set free (vimiiktai cJia 
vimuehyaU). Verily this is that.' 


where the emancipation described is that of 
spiritual ecstasy rather than of a disembodied 
spiritual unity, or full realization of the same, the 
freedness, on the one hand, is made more explicit, 
and, on the other, the liberation is described ns 
‘from evil.’ But, whether emancipation be from 
the power of the body during life or from the body 
itself and from all snbseq_uent bodies at final death, 
the main positive consciousness, realized In this 
early stage of Vedantist nwJcsa, is, intellectually, 
discernment of the identity between the Absolute, 
Brahman or Atman, and the soul located in man, 
and, emotionally, the sense of security and assur- 
ance resulting therefrom. For the individual 
becomes invested with the powers, negatively 
expressed, of the Absolute Being; nndecaying, 
imperishable, unattached, unbound, unlimited, 
nnsufiering, etc. (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, rv. 



will be, . . . who has entered into this patched-togethcr hiding, 
place, ho is creator, maker of all, his is the world, he is the 
world . . . then is ha no more afraid ' (i6. iv. iv. 13, IB). 

Proceeding to the less ancient Upanisads, such 
as may have been influenced by Bnddiiist and 
other developments, we find in the ‘ Upanisad of 
the Shavelings’ (Mundaka) the compound pari- 
mvchyanti (m. ii. 6), ‘ completely freed ’ : 

•They who have grasped the sense of Veda-lore, 

All anchorites, their inmost being purged 
In earnest resignation, at the final death 
In Brahma-heaven become immortal, wholly freed.' 

Bnt in the ^vetah)atara Upanisad, and the 
allied bnt perhaps still laUit Maitrdyana Upanisad, 
the reader finds himself among new ideas jostling 
against the older ones. These are yet present — 
fionJ and Brahman, release from life and death, and 
knowledge os giving release — but the current has 
widened, if not deepened. The theism of Yoga, 
the theory of separate souls and their self-emancipa- 
tion from conditioned, mutable concomitants of 


the Sahkhya system, the critical, scientific attitude 
of Buddhism, and the tragic earnestness of the two 
former and of Jainism— all these have caused a 


revolution in outlook that strikes a new note at 


From what ‘set free’ is not unambiguous (M. 
Muller : bonds of ignorance ; Deussen ; the body), 
but ‘ liberty ’ is becoming realized as an ideal. 

Turning now to the long Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, we come at length to an emphatic 
designation of certain attainments ns constituting 
‘ liberty ’ (III. i. 3fF.). The priest asks the Veda- 
teacher how he who institutes a sacrifice may be 
freed from the influence and thraldom of death, of 
day and night, and of the waxing and waning 
moon, and how the bright worlds shall be reached 
up a stairless slcy. By this or that celebrant 
priest are given the several replies, and to each 
reply is added : ‘ That^ is liberty, that is utter 
liberty (Sd mvktih sd atimuktih)’ These are then 
termed the atimoksas. 

It is noteworthy that, while these four ‘ libera- 
tions ’ are alone so emphasized, aspiration does not 
(in the adjacent section) stop at heaven. Urged 
ly another interlocutor, a ^atriya, again and 
again, with proffered largess, to ‘speak of that 
higher thing which avails for emancipation,’ 
Y&jfiavalkya, the Veda-tcacher, finally discourses 
of the soul and of beholding the soul as God. 

‘ Scarce visible and old there lira a path 
That teaches into me, was found by mo. 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-loro 
Faro onward to the world of licht, and thenco 
O’erpassing that arc utterly rcleared ' 

(uttrumpo rrarpoth lokam ito rfntui-fdfi). 

' At) the elouph of a snake lies on an anthill dead and cast 
away, there lies this body, hut that disembodied, that immortal, 
that Utc, is Brahin.an only, only light' (tv. iv. 8, 7). 

This with its context is not designated ns ali- 
mok^a, or ns mukii. 'When we find again the 
snake -skin simile, in the Praina Upanisad, v. 6, 


the very first words : 

' Om I Tho Brahman teachers say : What is the primal c.ause, 
what Brahman? Whence are we?' (^refdfrafaro Upanisad, 

in 

Through it aU the mofoa-idea appears as tho 
work of a creator ; 

‘The Deva’ or TSvara ('Lord'), 'himself self^mused, il the 
condition (tho cause) of the maintenance and the movement 
{sthili, tarluSra), tho bondage and tho liberation (bandka, 
motfa) of the world ' (ib. vi. 16). To know him, to 'see, making 
his own being a lamp, tho being of the Lord,' is to liave ' all 
fetters fall away, all sullerings destroyed, and the cca«Ing of 
birth and death come to pass' (ib. i, II, ii. ]M. 'I, seeiung for 
freedom, take in him my refuge, eupreme Causeway to tbat- 
whlch.is-not-dead (omrfnspa paratft xsfutft). Fire that bumetb. 
where no fuel is' (iB. vi. 18 f.). 

' As soon a man might wrap tho atmosphere 
About himself like any cloak, as reach 
6ao end of snllering, not knowing God' (ib. vi. 20). 

Yet both here and in the Maitrdyana Upanisad 
the Atmanistic monism is none the less' maintained, 
and all personal deities are recognized as names of 
the self (rv. v. f., vi, v. 8). 

Much, it is true. Is made of a disparate ' element-soul ' or self, 
bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and evil, crippled, 
and as one in prison, till ' by knowledge, by tapas (au.steri ties), 
by meditation he is freed from those "things bv which he was 
filled and overcome, and obtruns union with the )(tman ' (iv 
U.4). ' 

Y'ct this concept no longer satisfies ; 

•Having seen Us own eelf as tlie Seif (or soul), he becomes 
selfless (nirfi(mnn) ; and, in virtue of selflessness be Is to bo 
conceived as Imineasurablc, uncondiUoned. This is tho highest 
mystery, betokening emencipation . . . through sclfleSEness ho 
has no part In pleasure or pain, but attains absoluteness 
(ktraiatva) ' (vr. xx. L>— 

a wondrous blend of Buddhist and Sfinkhya con- 
cepts. 

Yet another new term reveals a fresh and not- 
able development of the w!o7.::so-conscionsness, that 
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of ‘autonomous,’ or independent — svatantra (v. 
xxviii. 38) : 

‘Independent, standing on his own greatness, ho oontem- 
plates the cycle of rebirth as it were a rolling chariot-wheel ’ (that 
has ceased to convey him). Of. the ‘ autonomy ’ prescribed in 
and vital for Buddhism (DtgJia Nikdya,, ii. 100, and cisewhero). 

The psychology also of the jjrocess of self -libera- 
tion has attained an interesting development 
(Maitruyana Upanisad, VI. xxxiv. ). Manas (t.e. the 
mental mechanism of sense-cognition, a narrower 
concept than ‘mind’) is, like Isvara himself, 
ealledT ‘ the cause of bondage and of liberty.’ And 
to bring it to its right anchorage, to bring it, in 
fact, ‘ to an end in the heart’ (the seat of the soul) 
— ‘that is knowledge, that is moksa . . . that 
man is wholly freed {parimuchyate).’ Nor does 
this austere discipline, nor does the evolving power 
of introspection dull the rapture associated in the 
earlier books with this setting free. With a poet’s 
licence, or through theistic influence, the poet 
pictures the Absolute soul (Brahman) as reciprocally 
‘ longing for a true (or real) man ’ (ib. VI. xxx.). 

That the yet later Upanisads could use moJcsa 
as practically synonymous with religion appears 
in the Mukti Upanisad, which recommends him 
who seeks for moksa to study the Mandiikya 
Upanisad, and, if that sufiSce not, certain others, 
and so on till all are included. The one named 
consists in a concise effort to define the essence 
{sard) of the soul or Brahman. More pertinent is 
the definition of moksa in another of the aforesaid 
Upanisads, the Sarva-sara, as the destruction of 
the illusion that the material body, or any other 
factor of the phenomenal self, is the Atman 
(‘soul’), who is God. The illusion is the bond, 
ignorance its cause. (This illusion is the first of 
the ‘Ten Fetters ’ of Buddhism.) 

Moksa as the supreme aspiration runs through 
that best Icnown portion of the Mahdhharata epic 
called the Bha^avad-Gltd. The allusions occur 
almost entirely in the parts judged by E. Garbe to 
be older (see Bhagavad-GMS). We find moksa 
applied to liberation from evil (iv. 16), from the 
body (v. 23), from lusts and anger (v. 26), from 
decay and death (vii. 29), from works (ix. 28), ' 
from the illusion of opposites (xv. 5). But, how- 
ever the bondage be conceived, release is effected, 
here also, by a spiritual union ivith Brahman, 
conceived as, or as behind, Isvara, lover of the 
human soul, who invites his utter self-surrender, 
and bestows on him, in virtue of that surrender, 
release from this or that form of limitation (cf. ix. 
26 f., xii., xiii. 9f.). Another section of the epic 
is called ‘ the moksa-doctnne ’ ; yet it is in the 
Anugvta section that the complete picture of the 
emancipated individual occurs {AJlhydya, 19). In 
this we see him contemplating Atman, attaining 
Brahman, sunken in this one goal, oblivious as to 
the past, freed from results, heedless of ‘ this ’ or 
‘ that.’ Yet he is a friend to aU, suffering all, 
master of sense and self, fearless, wrathless, meek, 
upright, treating all creatures as if they were he, 
indifferent to opposites, lost to social and domestic 
ties, wanting naught, cleaving to naught, detached. 

‘ He is in every sense free.’ All classes, the trader 
and the labourer, too, may enter on this upward 
way, and even women, but much more the Brahman 
and the Ksatriya who study, joy in their duty, and 
hold the Brahma world as ni"hest ; for the fruit of 
achievement is liberty, and the utter abatement of 
Ul. Beyond that lies no greater bliss. 

This notable climax is in complete harmony with 
Buddhist thought. It is more than probable that, 
before the epic attained its final form, the influence 
of Buddhist culture had made itself deeply felt, 
and that to it is largely due the breaking down of 
class and se.x disabUity to attain the highest, the 
humaneness of the lonely saint, and the crucial 
emphasis on the ending of suffering. Diikkha (‘ill’) 


is not, of course, absent from the earlier Vedantic 
literature, but it attains emphasis only in that 
which must have felt the impress of Buddhism, to 
say nothing of Jainist and Sankhyan influence. 
Now, in the doctrine of Arahantship, or the release 
from continued deaths and rebirths by the perfected 
character, vimutti is not only dominant to the same 
extent as is mukti (moksa) in Vedanta, but the 
treatment of it is more consistent and therefore, 
perhaps, simpler. In it vimutti, vimutta, ‘free- 
dom,’ ‘freed,^ express the actual and consciously 
realized achievements ; vimok{k)ha nearly always 
refers to certain prescribed courses of rapt men- 
tality, whereby such a state might be sooner 
acquired, or, if acquired independently, quickened 
— a sort of morning sacrament (D'tgha Nikdya, ii. 
112 ; Puggala-Paiiiiatti Com. [JPTS, 1914, p. 177]) : 

‘ He who before he breaks his fast can touch 
Mental emancipation’s eight degrees, 

In grade ascending and so back again ' 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 1172). 

Hence the terms ‘ freed by understanding,’ 
‘freed-both-ways,’ meaning emancipated by the 
work of understanding only, or emancipated both 
thus and by the eight vimokhas or similar exercise 
in samddhi (cf. Majjhima Nikdya, i. 477). 

Moreover, vimutti, as expressing final achieve- 
ment, with the rapturous assurance of it, was at 
the heart of the Buddhist Dhamma from the first. 
In that which is recorded as his second sermon — 
the Anatta-lakkhana Sutta { Vinaya Texts, i. 101 ; 
cf. 107) — Gotama Buddha stated how emancipation 
grew out of the rejection of the cosmic soul as 
immanent in and identical with the sense of 
individual personality ( ‘ self ’ being only an abstract 
idea inseparable from bodily and mental factors). 
Perception of the absence of Atman-qualities 
(permanence, omniscience, bliss) in these denuded 
them of factitious attraction. Craving to renew 
them in future lives fell away. The freed individual 
knew that he was free, and thenceforth needed only 
to await the final hour in quieted but blissful well- 
being and righteous living. Again, in sending 
forth his first missionaries, the Buddha named as 
his and their supremely adequate qualification : 

• I am freed from all snares human and divine ; ye are freed 
from all snares human and divine ... Go ye now ... for the 
welfare of the many . . .’ (Vinaya Texts, i. 112 f.). 

The subjective awareness of the freed state, held 
to be also valid objectively, is further enhanced by 
the use of such terms as ‘realizing,’ ‘touching,’ 

‘ tasting ’ (Digha Nikdya, iii. 230 ; Majjhima 
Nikdya, i. 477 ; Ahguttara Nikdya, ii. 244, i. 36, 
iv. 203, etc.). 

‘Wherefore thus must ye studv: “more and ever more 
striving our very best shall wo reahze supreme emancipation ” 
{Afiguttara iTt&dya, iii. 218). 

‘ Hnvlngr liberated his mind with respect to things that should 
be let go he touches perfect liberty * (io. ii. 190 ; cf. 244). 

*Tho eight deliverances (viTtiokhd) are to be realized by 
pereonal contact* (DTpfta ill* 230). 

* Few are they who obtain the taste of liberty * (Ai\Quti(zr(i 

Nikdya^ 1. SO). , 

‘As the ocean has but one taste, that of salt, bo has Nibbana 
but one taste, that of emancipation * (tb, iv. 203 ; Vinaya TexiSf 
ilL 304). 

Awareness of full attainment was realized as a 
timeless moment of ecstatic consciousness [Kathd- 
vatthu, iii 4), hut the reverberations formed an 


abiding joy : 

‘Gladness springs up within him, and rapture thereto; the 
thoughts of hia enraptured consciousness become tranquillized ; 
thus tranquillized he knows bliss; and in that bliss his ^n- 
Eciousness is Btaycd* (^Dlgha liikdya, iih 241, ‘ The five occasion! 
of emancipation*; cf. I. 73). 

Imagination plays about the term : 

•He with fair flowers of Liberty enwreathed, 

Sane and immune, shall reach the perfect peace 

(Psalms of the Brethren, lOO). 

‘Above the rolling chariot of this earthly life 
silken canopy of emancipation * (Sarnyatta A tkdya, iv. -..3/. 

And in the later Questions of King Milinda : 

*As the ocean is all in blossom with the innumerable . . . 
ripple of its waves, so is Nibbanaall in blossom, as It were, witn 
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tho InnntneraWe, diverse, delicate flowers ol purity, knowledge, 
emancipation ’ (iv. vili. 69). 

Arahantship, again {ib. v. 17), is called 
•the Exalted One’s jewel of emancipation (vimutti-ratana), 
chief diadem of all.’ 

The three terms here brought together — Nibhana, 
Arahantship, emancipation — are largely, though 
not -wholly, coincident in range, presenting differ- 
ent aspects of the ideal, Nibbana; the having 
eliminated ‘the fires’ of evil and of craving for 
continued life human or divine ; the contempla- 
tion of an Atman-less Absolute ; Arahantship : 
supreme positive attainment in life on earth; 
Vimutti : the subjective aspect of both, the nega- 
tive force in it never far off : 

* Ijet go (muflcha) that which has been, let go what will bo, 
[jet go what thou art midst of, thou that dost 
Transcend Becoming I On every side freed-minded 
Thou'lt not again come toward birth and dj-ing ’ 

(Dhammapada, 848). 

But the self-knowledge that he is free is a clause 
in the formula confessing Arahantship : 

'Emancipated by right (or perfect) gnosis (sammadattHd- 
vimutta)'; ‘in lum thus set free there arises the knowledge 
"freed” 1' . . . (Kikayos, passim ; Dialogues, 1. 93). 

And the unity connecting the negative and 
positive aspects may be discerned in the Suita 
Mipata verses : 

• In whom no sense-desires do dwell. 

For whom no craving doth exist. 

Who hath crossed o’er (the sea ol] doubt : — 

What sort ol freedom (waits] for him J 
No other freedom [waits] for him ' (10S9 f.). 

In the Nikflyas vimutti and Nibbana are de- 
clared to bo ‘comparable’ one -with another (in 
the same thought-category, Majifhima, i. 304). 
But in the Dhamma-sahgani vimutti is distin- 
guished into higher mental freedom and Nibbana 
(p. 234 ; cf. Digha Nikd^a, i. 174). 

As the subject of a distinct ^roup {khandha) of 
religious experience, vimutti is ranked in the 
Suttas fourth with the groups ‘ ethics ’ {slla), con- 
centrativo studies {samSd/ii), and insight (paiifia, 
Majjhima, i. 214 ; Ahguttara Nikdya, i. 1^, pas- 
sim), while for the Arahant a fifth was reckoned : 
knowledge and intuition of vimutti (vimutii-ndna- 
darsana, ib. i. 162, etc.). Closely associated with 
the fourfold path to Arahantship, and called, later, 
modes of progress, avenues, or channels to vimutti, 
are the studies in ‘ Eniptiness,’ * the Signless,’ ‘ tho 
Not-hankered-after ’ {Digha Nikdya, iii. 219 ; \Sam- 
yutta, iv. 295-297 ; Dhamma-sahgani, 344 f., and 
Compendium of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 216). 

A very frequent allusion to emancipation in the 
Nikayas is that of chetovimutti paiitidvimutti, 
corresponding fairly well to emancipation of heart 
and head. The systematic expansion of ethical 
emotion was not peculiar to Buddliism (see Love 
[Buddhist]). But tho founder of Buddhism is re- 
presented (Samyutta, v. 118) as claiming that he 
alone inculcated in such exercises emancipation of 
tlie heart. 

In tWs way, in Buffusinp the idea of more and more beings 
with ( 1 ) love — * let all beinj^ bo void ot enmity and malevolence,* 
(2) p’ltv — Met all bo set free from suffering,* (31 sj’mpathy — Mot 
all be fiappy and fortxinnte/ (4) equanimity — * all are the owners, 
the heirs of their deeds,* tlwso mental exertdses, if fully practised, 
result in a thorough self-mastery through complete cmancipa* 
tlon from the respectively opposed moods ot ( 1 ) cnmfty, 
(2) harmfulness, (3) antipathy, (4) passion (Ledl Sadaw, Mahft- 
thera, In a letter to the xvritcr). 

Taken alone, apart from that Rnpreme enfranch- 
isement from all the conditions for rebirth, they 
constituted the best ^vay to Brahma-heavens, 
•5dri>uffa: This, I told BhfinaQjanl, is the way to ebare 
existence with the Brahma gods. 

The JSuddha : ^^'hy did you establish DhanauJanI in that 
inferior Brahma-world, when there was more to bo done? 

SdrijnUta: 1 judged, lord, that these Brahmans preferred 
that heaven * (3fnjj/ivma, li. IPS). 

* All other bases of meritorious acts which arc stuff for rebirth 
(opfIdAU-n) ore not to be compared to the emancipation of the 
heart by love. That tabes all those up into itself, as the moon 
outshines the stare, the sun the mirk, the morning star the 
night, shining In radiance and in splendour* (/ft-ndfafca, 1 &- 21 ). 


But to be emancipated by intuition or insight ia 
to have broken all the ten ‘fetters’ by the four 
successive stages of the Ariyan Path — Stream- 
-ivinning, Once-Keturning, Never-Eetumuig, Ara- 
hantsbip — and to have reached the going-out of all 
fevered desires as to lives on earth or in the 
heavens (Digha Nikdya, iii, 108). 

•For not by the elothfu! not the fool, the nndlsccrning, is 
that Nibbana to he reached which is the tinfy (no of all knots ' 
(Iti-vuttaka, 102). 

The mountain ranges of vimutti were the haunts 
of those who, ‘-with the world well lost,’ had 
developed the symptoms of life’s culminating in its 
final end. Hence it is in the two -works containing 
the legacies of such matured creatures — the Sufta- 
Nipdta and the anthologies of Thcras and Theris — 
that the theme of emancipation is maintained most 
steadily ; 

•Oomo now, let us see Gotama, who lion-like 
both roam alone . . . 

. . . and let us ask of him 
How can we be set free from snare of death ( 

Declare to us who ask as to the way 
How may a man from sorrow be set free ' 

(Sutta-Kipdta, 164 f.). 

• Passed ho away fraught with tho seed ot rebirth, 

Or 03 one wholly f ree f That would wo know ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 1274). 
•And ns the sun rose np out of tho dawn 
Lo ! then my heart was set at hberty ’ (ib. 477). 

•Whoso range is in tho Void and the Unmarked 
And Liberty ns flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track tho trail of him ’ ( 16 . 82). 

•And see, O Master I Sundarr who comes 
To tell thee ol Emancipation won 
And of the night no more to bo reborn ; 

■Who hath herself from passion freed (rltardpfl). 

Unyoked from bondage' (Psalms of the Sisters, 334). 
•Tho’ I he Buffering and weak and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet have I come. 

Leaning upon my staff, and clomb aloft 
The mountain peak. My cloak thrown off. 

My little bowl o’ertumed : so sit I here 
Upon the rock. And o’er my spirit sweeps 
The breath of Liberty ! ’ (i!>. 29, 39), 

•Passion abandoned, hatred and illusion. 

Shattered tho bonds, nor Is there any trembling 
In that the springs of life are wholly withered 
Like tho rhinoceros let him wander lonely ’ 

(Sutta-Nip&ta, 74). 

• E’en as a fish that breaks its net in ocean. 

E’en as a fire that tnms not back to burnt stuff : — 

Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ (ib. 62). 

•Dwelling in love. In pity, and in freedom. 

In friendly joy. In balance, each in season, 

Nought in the world disturbing his composure 
Like tho rhinoceros let him wander lonely’ (fli. 73). 

The evolution of mukti, or mok^a, in Jainism 
cannot be adequately de,alt with till its early 
literature is more fully accessible. As evolved, 
the idea is clearly presented above (art. Jainis.m, 
Tol. vii. pp. 468, 470). 

Similarly the {vi)nu)k^a, or apavarga, concept of 
Sfinkhyan thought, which survives in medireval 
commentaries, and which, even in the aphorisms 
on which these ore based, siioivsalatcr and a more 
habile metapbysic than such as the foregoing dis- 
cussions reveal, will be dealt -with in art. SaSkhya. 
In those apborism.s (Sutras) tho individual soul, 
called j4MPu.ja, is conceived as ‘neither hound, nor 
liberated, nor migrating’ (Lxii.), as is the rest of 
man’s nature, physical and mental. Emancipation 
consists in having discerned the ‘ subtle difierence 
between this [dual] nature (pradhdna) and the 
soul’ (xxxvii.). ‘By Icnowledge is liberation 
(jhdnena chd’pavargo), by the opposite is bondage’ 
(xliy.). TVitn this kno-n-ledge the work of good and 
evil is done ; tho imion of soul and organism may 
‘go on like the potter’s wheel revolving from the 
elibet [of his impact] ’ (Ixvii.) after the toished pot 
is removed, hut, when nature thereupon ceases to 
act, the soul obtains absoluteness (kaivalyam 
dpnoti) (Ixviii.). 
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Litesattoi!.— 'W orks quoted from : The Upanishads, tr. Max 
Muller, SBE i. [1878), xv. [1884] ; P. Deussen, Sechzig CTpani- 
shad’s de$ Veda, Leipzi?, 1S97 ; P. Regnaud, Matiriaux pour 
senir d Vhistoire as la philosophie de VInde, Paris, 1876-79 
(translates many selections, givin" the original as well); P. 
Deussen, Vier philosophische Texte des Mahdbhdratam, 
Leipzig, 1900, Attgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, i. pt. 3, Iv. 
6, do. 1903; Vinaya Texts, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids and H. 
Oldenberg, 3 vols., SBE xlii., xvii, xx. [1881-85] ; Questions of 
King Milinda, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv.-xx.xvi. [1890- 
94] ; the four Eikdyas, Dhammapada, Sutia-NipSta, and other 
Pali works: publications of the PTS, London, 18821. (the 
two last tr. Max Muller and Y. FausboU, SBE x.3 [1898]); 
Psalms of the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., and Points of Contro- 
versy (Kathdvatthu), PTS; Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. of 
DXgha Nikaya, i. (in SBB, ii., iii.). The blend of theism and 
‘ atmanism* handed down from the stage of Itedantist thought 
indicated in the Maitrayand and Svctdsvatara Upanisads, and 
developed in the Bhagavad-GUd, may be studied in P. Nara- 
simha's description of mukti in 'The "Vedantic Good,’ Mind, 
Jan. 1915. Another interesting account of mok^a, with a criti- 
cism on P. Deussen’s treatment of the place of moral considera- 
tions in the doctrine, is by Dvijadas Datta, ‘Moksha, or the 
Vedftntio Release,’ JRAS xx. pt. 4 [1887-88], p. 513. 

C. A. F, Rhys Davids. 

MOLINISM. — ^Thereisno problem in theolosy 
more difficult than that •which has reference to the 
knowledge and causality of God, on the one hand, 
and the liberty and eternal destiny of human 
beings, on the other. The problem includes three 
difiBculties: (1) How is it possible to reconcile 
God’s forelcnowledge ■with the freedom of the 
human -will ? (2) If the entire physical reality of 
our free acts proceeds from God as the First Cause, 
how is it possible for our -will to be a free cause, 
or for evil actions to be imputed to ns? (3) Given 
the sincere will of God to save all men, how ac- 
count for the terrible fact that many die -without 
the light of faith and never attain to eternal 
salvation 1 

The endeavours of theologians to throw light on 
these difficulties have brou^t forth two systems : 
Thomiam and Molinism. The doctrine of the 
Thomists, which is the old traditional doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas (jg-v-), 
was attacked by Molina at the close of the 16th 
cent, ; since then an unending controversy has 
raged in Roman Catholic schools of theology. 

I. History of tee coETRovERsr.—la the 
13th cent. St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, 
synthesized the sum of human knowledge with 
regard to God as the First Cause and Final End of 
all things in a work called the Summa Theologica. 
Herein is contained all that the human mind, 
aided by revelation, can know concerning God’s 
pro'vidence, universal causality, grace, etc. So 
great became the renown of St. Thomas for the 
solidity and sublimity of his doctrine that at the 
Council of Trent the Summa Theologica, alone of 
all theological treatises, was thought fit to be 
used in consultation -with the sacred Scriptures. 
The Order of St. Dominic is sworn to love and 
defend the doctrines of St. Thomas as by heredi- 
tary right ; and it is their loyalty to these doctrines 
that has earned them the well-merited name of 
Thomists. 

At the close of the 16th cent, the Jesuit Luis de 
Molina (1635-1600) published a new doctrine on 
predestination, grace, free vvill, etc. The basis of 
the whole system is the so-called scientia media, a 
theoiy borrowed by Molina from his master, 
Pedro da Fonseca, who, knowing it to be entirely 
new and against the traditional doctrine, had not 
dared to publish it. Molina’s book was published_ 
at Lisbon in 1688 and is entitled : Concordia liberi 
arhitrii cum gratia: donis, divina prccscientia, 
providentia, pradestinatione ct reprobatione. Had 
this theory been laiown, says Molina, Pelagianisra 
would never have existed, Luther would not have 
denied free will, and Semi-Pelagianism would easily 
have been stamped o4it. Molina further adds that 
St. Augustine and the other Fathers would have 
unanimously approved of this theory of predestina- 


tion and this manner of conciliating free will -(vith 
the foreknowledge and providence of God, if it had 
been propounded to them (Concordia, ed. Paris, 
1876, p. 548). This new doctrine, however, did 
not arrest the teachings of Michael Baius, nor did 
it prevent the rise of Jansenism (g.u.), but was itself 
the cause of an unending and bitter controversy 
which has lasted for centuries between Thomists 
and Molinists. The above assertions of Molina 
aroused' the indignation of the followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. Dominic Banes 
■vigorously attacked the new theory, and so great 
was the dissension caused by the ensuing contro- 
versy that in 1594 the matter came before Pope 
Clement -vili., who, in 1598, instituted a special 
board of inquiry, kno-wn as the ‘Congregatio de 
AuxUiis.’ There were, in all, 181 assemblies of 
this congregation, which debated the doctrines 
under discussion. Three condemnations in suc- 
cession were dra-wn up by the consultors against 
Molina. On 13th March 1598 they declared that 
the Concordia and the doctrine of Molina must be 
unreservedly condemned. On 19th Dec. 1601 they 
condemned 20 propositions taken from the Con- 
cordia. At the assembly of the Cardinals (8th 
March 1606) it was decided to give orders to the 
consultors to draw up a bull for the condemnation 
of 42 propositions taken from the Concordia. The 
bull was actually prepared for publication, but on 
28th Aug. 1607 Paul V. held a congregation of 
cardinals in which it was decided to postpone the 
condemnation. The result of the ‘Congregatio 
do Anxiliis ’ was, then, a moral defeat for Molini^. 
So forcibly was this brought home to Acquaviva 
(the General of the Jesuits) and his counsellors 
that the Congruism of F. Suarez was substituted 
for Molinism and imposed upon the Society by 
Acqna-viva by his decree of 14th Dec. 1613. For 
more than 200 years Congruism (see below, p. 776”) 
was taught by the Jesuits in obedience to the 
decree of Acquaviva, but pure Molinism has now 
been revived by some Jesuit theologians. 

In this matter an important point to be noted is 
the declaration of Paul v. that both Molinism and 
Thomism agree in substance ■with Catholic truth, 
but difler only as regards the mode of explaining 
the efficacy of grace, both of which opinions may be 
held. Innocent XU., in reply to the University of 
Louvain (7th Feb. 1694), and Benedict 3UII._, in a 
brief (Demissas preces, 6th Nov. 1724), vindicated 
the Thomistio doctrine of the efficacy of grace ab 
intrinseco and the gratuity of predestmation. 
Lest, however, the words uttered by Benedict XHT. 
should be understood to minimize the doctrines of 
Molinism, Clement Xll. said (2nd Oct. 1733) : 

• We do not wish the eulogies (which wo iterate, approve, 
and confirm) of our predecessors (Clement n. and Benedict xnr.] 
in praise of the Thomistic school to detract in nny way from 
the authority of other Catholic schools ’ (Bullanum Ord. Praa. 
viu. 291). 

Since the encyclical Hltemi Patris of Leo 
(4th Aug. 1879), Roman Catholic schools of theology 
have done their utmost to claim as their o^ not 
only the doctrine, hut the very name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In spite of the remonstrances of Thomists, 
Molinists have endeavoured to drag St. Thomas to 
their side, and even to impose on St. Thomas tlie 
theory of scientia media, which, before Molina, 
was not even dreamed of _(‘ne per somni^ 
quidem’), as C. Tiphanus, himself a Jesmt, de- 
mares.* The first crossing of swor^ took 
between R. P. Beaudoin and C._ Mazzella, Not 
long after, G. Schneemann published a work in 
1831, in refutation of which A. M. Dummermutb 
published a work at Paris in 1886, wlimh contains 

a complete demonstration ofthemindof St. inom^ 

In 1893 V. Frins essayed a reply, and in refutation 
of this Dammermnth publisned another work m 
1 Dt ordine deque priori et potterion, 24. 
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1895. Since then there have been many minor 
publications, chiefly in theological and plulosoplu- 
cal Bcvieivs. 

II. Essence of Molinism.—i. Natural order. 
— (1) God^s foreknowledge and free will . — ^The 
knowledge of God, considered in itself, is one and 
indivisible ; considered with reference to objects 
which are the term of His knowledge, it is divided 
according to the diversity of objects into specula- 
tive and practical, into necessary and free, etc. 
The division which concerns us now is that into 
the knowledge of vision (scientia visionw) and the 
knowledge of simple understanding {scientia shn- 
plicis intclligcntioc). The former has reference to 
things which have existed, exist, or will exist; 
the latter has reference to the purely possible, t.c. 
to objects which have not existed, do not, and 
will not exist (cf. Summa Thcol. i. qu. 14, art. 9). 
Now, if this division is adequate, God must know 
a future free act by the ‘knowledge of vision.’ 
But, according- to St. Thomas (i. qn. 14, art. 8, 
and art. 9 ad tertium), this knowledge necessarily 
implies an act of God’s will or a divine decree. 
Hence a future free act is known by God by virtue 
of, in fact in. His decree, and therefore no future 
free act can exist unless God decrees its existence. 
This is the doctrine of the Thomists. 

For Molina this is subversive of the freedom of 
the human will. Hence, he says, a means must 
be found whereby God knows a future free act 
before, and independently of, the divine decree. 
Now there is a third kind of object, continues 
Molina, which neither is purely possible nor yet 
belongs to the category of those objects which, in 
some difference of time, have actual existence. 
There is the future event which would exist if 
certain conditions were realized, which, however, 
will not bo realized. Under this head aro to be 
classed all those free acts which, though never 
destined actually to exist, would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. These aro called con- 
ditioned future events {futura conditionata, or 
futurahilia) ; and God knows these by the scientia 
media, a Icnowlcdge which is midway, as it were, 
between that of vision and that of simple under- 
standing. Although a future conditioned event is 
that which ivill never come to existence, because 
the condition on which it depends will never bo 
fulfilled, the scientia media, as such, abstracts 
from the realization or non-realization of such a 
condition ; hence, by the scientia media, God ex- 
plores and knows, with infallible certainty, what 
the human free Avill will infallibly do by its own 
innate liberty (consent or dissent, do this act or 
that, etc.) if it be placed in such or such circum- 
stances. God, if He wishes, e.g., Peter to consent, 
to do this not, etc., decrees to put Peter in these 
or those circumstances, and decrees conditionally 
to grant His help or concurrence for the particular 
action determined upon by Peter’s free will (see 
below, ‘.simultaneous concourse’). In this decree, 
which follows the foreknowledge of the future 
free act, MoHnists say God knows the absolute 
future consent without prejudice to the free wUl ; 
but the certitude of His knowledge is due, not to 
the intrinsic efficacy of the decree, but to the 
scientia media, which sees the consent before the 
decree. 

The unanimity among Molinists is mainly nega- 
tive, namely, that God docs not know future free 
acts in any absolute, actual decree of His will; 
but, as regards the medium in which God sees a 
future free act, quot ho7nincs, tot scnte^itia:. 

{a) Jlolina and, after him, R. Bellarraine, M. 
Becanus, etc., teach that God Icnows the future 
free act in the super-comprehension of the free 
will ; f.e., God’s knowledge penetrates into the 
innermost recesses of the will and sees there what 


it will infallibly do in such and such circumstances. 
This is the direct denial of free will, for the 
certain knowledge of an effect in its cause is the 
knowledge of a necessary effect. (6) Therefore 
Suarez taught that God knows the future free act 
in His decree foreseen as future. But it is im- 
possible even to conceive of a future decree in 
God ; the divine decrees are eternal, and are there- 
fore neither past nor future. Unable to answer 
this, Suarez had recourse to another medium ; (c) 
God knows future acts in their truth, which is 
either formal or objective. The reality of the 
future free act is the objective truth ; tlio pro- 
position expressing that reality is the formal 
truth. Some Molinists (G. Vasnuez, M. Liberatori, 
H. KBber, D. Palmieri, etc.) hold to the formal 
truth, asserting that of two contradictory pro- 
positions expressing a future contingent event one 
18 determinately true, the other determinately 
false from all eternity, and this independently of 
God’s will ; but God knows all truth ; therefore 
. . . This medium is rejected, not only by all 
Thomists, but by many Alolinists, by Billot, G. 
Lahousse, etc. Others (F. Suarez, J. B. Franzelin, 
Mazzella, etc.) hold to the objective truth, since 
the truth of a proposition expressing the future 
depends on the objective truth of a future event. 
This medium is rejected by other Molinists — ^by 
Lahousse, who says that God sees future free 
acts, not in their truth, as such, but in their 
reality {in ipsismet). Billot, among others, refutes 
this. Others — J. Kleutgen, P. Camoldi, T. do 
Rdgnon — failing to find a medium which docs not 
involve absurdities, admit the scientia media, but 
acknowledge their ignorance as to its process of 
operation. Hence, the scientia media, invented to 
explain a difficulty, is the greatest difficulty of all. 

(2) God’s eausalittj and free will, — God is the 
First Cause ; therefore no being or mode of being 
can escape His causality. Thomists teach that in 
virtue of tho divine aecree the human ivill is 
physically, i.e. efficiently, predetermined by God 
to produce a free act. 'fliis divine influx precedes 
the action of tho will by a priority of nature and 
causality, and applies the •vvill to act (i.c., makes 
the will pass from the state of not acting to the 
state of acting), thus rendering the will in acta 
primo capable of freely determining itself in ache 
sccundo. The free wDl infallibly consents to that 
to which it is premoved ; i.e., the premotion is 
efficacious ; yet the power to dissent remains ivith 
the Avill, for the premotion, divinely efficacious, 
effects that, although the will has the poivcr to 
dissent, it infallibly consents and docs not dissent. 
According to pure Molinism, the divine influx does 
not precede tho action of the free will, but simul- 
taneously co-operates ivith it, helping, as a partial 
cause, to produce tho s.ame action and the same 
effect. This diiune action, called ‘simultaneous 
concourse,’ is, tliercfore, not received into the ivill, 
but is rather alongside of it, and is received 
immediately into the action and effect of the vrill. 
In order to safemiard the universal causality of 
God, it is said that, although God and the free 
will are partial causes of tho free act, noA'crthclcss 
the effect is w'holly produced by God as the First 
Cause, and wholly by the will as the secondary 
cause. The simultaneous concourse is not effica- 
cious, but is, of its very nature, indifferent, and is 
modified or determined by the free will, and hence 
can bo used for volition or nolition, for this act or 
that act, indiscriminately, according to the deter- 
mination of the free will. Other Alolinists reject 
this simultaneous concourse, and admit a kind of 
premotion, i.e. a physical influx received into the 
faculty of the will prenous to the determination 
(action) of the ivill. By this influx the ivill is 
moved and determined to general or universal good, 
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but of itself the influx is indiSerent and ineffica- 
cious for this or that particular good : •without any 
further influx from God, the •will determines itseu 
to act, not to act, to do this, or to do that. 

Thomists are accused of making God the cause 
of sin by the physical premotion •which is effica- 
cious, but the diliiculty of sin has to be solved by 
Molinists also. Physical premotion eflects, it is 
true, that the ^vill cannot but infallibly do that to 
•which it is premoved, but no Thomist allo^ws that 
God predetermines to sin qxia sin (see Thomism) : 
the simultaneous concourse of the Molinists is a 
co-operation of God •with the •will, not indeed to 
produce the sinful action as sinful, but to produce 
the physical reality of the action. It is a lesser 
evil to co-operate than to make another commit a 
sin ; Molinists have chosen a lesser evil, but have 
not solved the difficulty. 

Against the t-wo theories of Molinism with 
regard to the divine influx Thomists object that 
neither safeguards the universal causality of God. 
The self-determination of the •will is not nothing ; 
it is a reality, -which, therefore, cannot escape 
God’s causality. To argue, as does a recent 
Molinist (Lahousse, Theol. Nat., Louvain, 1888, 
cap. 9, art. 3, no. 602), that there seems no reason 
■why this quality (i.e. the determination of the 
vvill whereby it makes itself pass from the state of 
not Avilling to the state of willing) cannot be 
efficiently produced by a created being is not only 
to beg the question, but manifestly to deny, in 
very words, God’s universal causality. 

2 . Supernatural order. — (1) Grace and free will, 
— Against Pelagians both 'Thomists and Molinists 
defend the necessity of grace for the production of 
a salutary act. Against Semi-Pelagianism both 
defend the necessity for the very beginnings of 
faith, and for the desire to do a salutary work. 
Both teach the absolute gratuity of actual grace, 
even for the very beginnings (pnma gratia means) 
of justification. Against Calvin, Luther, and 
Jansen both teach that sufficient grace is given to 
all without exception, and that, under the influ- 
ence of efficacious grace, the freedom of the will 
remains intact. The first point of diflerence 
between Thomism and Molinism concerns the 
nature of sufficient and efficacious grace, which 
both agree to be a division of actual grace. For 
the Thomist efficacious grace is entitatively, i.e. 
intrinsically (a6 intrinseco), different from sufficient 
grace. Sufficient grace gives the proximate power 
of producing a salutary act j it raises the will to a 
supernatural level, and constitutes it in actuprimo 
capable of performing a salutary act ; but in order 
to produce that act de facto an efficacious grace 
(which is a physical premotion in the supernatural 
order) is necessary. Hence sufficient grace in 
Thomism ^ves the posse, efficacious grace the 
agere (see 'Thomism). For the Molinist the same 
grace can be sufficient or efficacious ; it remains 
sufficient if the will resists ; it becomes efficacious 
if the will consents. Grace, therefore, is effica- 
cious, not intrinsically or of its very nature, but 
extrinsically, by the consent of the -will {gratia 
eficax ab extrtnseco). In the natural order, as 
said above, the divine indifferent concourse is not 
received into the -will, nor does it precede the 
action of the -will, but in the supernatural order it 
precedes (owing to which it is called gratia prm- 
yenicns) the action of the -svill, and is received 
into jt, thus elevating and making the -will the 
principle in actu primo of the salutary act (this 
savM Molinism from Semi-Pelagianism). Pre- 
venient OTace is a physical reality produced by 
God in the soul moving it (o\ving to which it is 
called gratia czcitans) morally (not physically, i.e. 
efficiently) to consent ; it co-operates (owing to 
which it is called gratia co-operans) -with the will 


to elicit a salutary act ; but the consent does not 
follow infallibly, oecause this grace is not of its 
very nature, or intrinsically, efficacious (cf. Molina, 
Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 41). According to 
this doctrine, one and the same grace can be 
merely sufficient for one individual and efficacious 
for another ; further, a lesser grace can bo effica- 
cious for one person, while a greater grace can 
remain merely sufficient for another. Neverthe- 
less, an efficacious ^ace is a greater boon than 
a grace merely sufficient. Thus, God from all 
eternity foresaw (by the scientia media) that, if 
He gave grace A to Peter, he would consent, but, 
if He gave CTaco B, Peter would not consent. 
When, therefore, God gives to Peter grace A, 
which He foresees will be efficacious, that grace is 
a greater gift than Mace B, which He mresees 
would be merely sufficient (Molina, L. Lessius, 
Mazzella, H. Hurter, Palmieri, P. Tepe, etc.). 

Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, etc., modified this 
doctrine, and held what is called Congruism. In 
this form of Molinism sufficient grace is not 
indeed intrinsically different from efficacious grace, 
but differs only as regards the manner in which it 
affects the will. Efficacious grace (called gratia 
congrua) is that which is so accommodated to man’s 
temperament and to the circumstances of time 
and place that the will infallibly, but freely, con- 
sents ; sufficient grace {gratia incongrua) is that 
which is not so perfectly adapted to a man’s 
character and to the circumstances of time and 
place, etc., and hence the -will de facto resists. If, 
therefore, God wishes Peter to consent to grace, 
He decrees to give him congruous grace — i.e. a 
grace perfectly adapted to Peter’s character— to 
put him in the most fitting circumstances, etc. 

(2) Predestination. — According to the two 
theories of grace in the Molinist system, there are 
two theories of predestination ; predestination due 
to foreseen merits {post prcevisamerita) and gratui- 
tous predestination {ante prcsvisa merita), 

{a) Predestination due to foreseen merits. — God 
truly and sincerely -wishes all to be saved (the 
salvific -will of God) ; to all he gives sufficient 
grace. Foreseeing, by the scientia media, who 
■will consent to grace and persevere in_ it, God pre- 
destines them to glory. In this opinion predesti- 
nation to glory presupposes the good_ use of grace 
and is therefore not gratuitous (Lessius, Vasquez, 
Becanus, Franzelin, H. Toumely, etc.). As_ w 
e'vident, this theory entails all the insoluble diffi- 
culties of the scientia media. Moreover, all that 
man has he receives from God, according to St. 
Pa-ul (Ho 11”'- ‘Who hath first given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things ’ ; cf. 1 Co ^ ‘ What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive ? but if thou didst receive it, 
■why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it?*). Now Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, and violin- 
ists deny the gratuity of predestination, for no 
other reason than because they presuppose some- 
thing on man’s part which is the reason why God 
predestines some to glory and not others. The 
Pelagians presuppose good works, the Semi-Pela- 
gians the beginning of good -works, and Molinists 
the good use of grace. But, if all these things are 
from God, He cannot look for or await them in 
order to predestine some and not others ; on the 
contrary. He gives even the good use of grace to 
some because he pre-elected them to glory. In 
accordance, then, -with the teaching of St. Paul, 
■with the doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
Thomists, and some Molinists of high repute, 
teach the absolute gratuity of predestination, i.e. 
irrespective of foreseen merits. , 

(6) Gratuitous predestination. — God wishe-s all 
to be saved ; to all He gives sufficient grace. By a 
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special act of love and mercy He elects some to 
glory in preference to others, ■without any other 
reason than that of His own di-vine will. To the 
chosen He gives graces hy which they will infallihly 
reach heaven (Suarez, Bellarmine, J. de Lugo, 
Billot, etc., and all Thomists, after St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas). On this point there is practi- 
cally no difference between Thomists and this 
gi'oup of Molinists; the difference between them 
has reference to another q^uestion treated above, 
namely, the origin of the efficacy of grace. Some 
Congruists teach that God gratuitously elects 
certain ones, not to glory, but to congruous grace, 
to which they will infallibly consent, and in which 
they •will persevere. Foreseeing this consent by 
the scientia media, God predestines them to glory. 
Against the latter opinion Thomists object, m 
particular, that God is made to act in a manner 
that implies the denial of an axiom received as 
true not only by all schools of philosophy but by 
common sense. In the order of actual realization the 
means must necessarily precede the end ; but in the 
order of intention the end must precede the means, 
for it is impossible to choose and adapt means to 
an end -without a preconception of the end. Now, 
since God must act as an intellectual being, He 
must (according to this axiom) first of all conceive 
the end, then woose the means for obtaining that 
end. But grace, good use of grace, merit, are the 
means, and glory is the end. Therefore He must 
first predestine to glory before He predestines to 
congruous grace. In the Congnust theory He does 
exactly the opposite. To this simple and irrefrag- 
able argument no Congruiat has ever essayed a 
reply that is not suicidal. Molina also teaches 
Uie gratuity of predestination {Coneordia, qu. 22, 
art. 4, 6, disp. 1, membr. xi.), but his explanation 
is very different from that of the majority of those 
who follow him. In eternity God knows all pos- 
sible universes, infinite in number ; in each universe 
or order there is a series of free acts, all of which 
God knows by the scientia media independently of 
any act of His will. In each of these possible 
orders certain people are predestined, not, indeed, 
through the efiicacy of a divine decree (which os 
yet has not intervened), but through grace made 
efficacious by the consent of the human will, in 
which the will perseveres unto the end. The omni- 
scient God knows all this by the scientia media. 
By His own free wUl, ndthout any regard what- 
soever to foreseen merits. He gratuitously decrees 
to bring one of these orders to existence. The 
difference between Molina and Suarez on this point 
comes to this, that the former teaches predestino^ 
tion to glory before a prevision of absolute future 
merits, but after the prerision of conditioned 
future merits, whereas the latter teaches pre- 
destination to glory before prevision of future 
merits, whether absolute or conditioned. Molina 
explains his own theory in a manner more subtle 
and more profound than any of his followers. But, 
apart from the insuperable difficulty of the scientia 
media, there are difficulties in this explanation 
which absolutely destroy free will, we deny 
absolutely that a free act can be connected with 
anj’ one order ; it is the denial in very words of 
the freedom of the act. It is absolutely false that 
a free act is connected -with any circumstances 
whatever, in the sense that, given the circum- 
stances, a particular free act must follow. All 
those possible universes are contradictions, and 
have therefore no reality or conceivabUity ; God, 
therefore, could not conceive them. 

(.S) Eeprobation . — It is a defined doctrine of 
Catholic faith that no one is destined by God to 
eternal damnation except after a prevision of 
demerits ; this is called ‘ positive reprobation.’ In 
the theory of gratuitous predestination, by the 


very fact that God gratuitonsly elects some and 
not others, those not chosen will infallibly not be 
saved ; hence a reprobation of some sort is con- 
comitant -with the predestination of some to glory ; 
this is called ‘ negative reprobation.’ The djfhculty 
is to conciliate negative reprobation -with the 
universal salrifio -will of_ God, Suarez and his 
followers say it is a 'positive act of nolition to 
elect’; some Thomists (os J. B. Gonet, V. Con- 
tenson, etc.) that it is a 'direct exclusion from 
glory’ ; others (as A. Goudin, C. R. Billnart, etc.) 
that it is the ‘ omission of an effectual election ’ to 
heaven. It is_, however, very difficult to safe- 
guard the salvific will of God if negative reproba- 
tion be a positive act on God’s part. "Why not 
say, therefore, that it is the entire absence of any 
act of the divine wUl, whether of volition or 
nolition? It is the mere absence of the act of 
assumption. 
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iELRED WHITACRE. 

MOMENTARY GODS.— ‘Momentary gods’ 
(AugenblicksgStter) is an expression coined by H. 
Usener (Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 279), and one 
whose credentials are open to question. It must 
certainly be admitted that the phenomena which 
Usener brings under the term ate of very diverse 
kinds. It is true, of course, that human beings 
whoso minds are dominated hy fetishistio and 
animistic ideas may, under the influence of a 
momentary impression, ascribe to objects or occur- 
rences a divine or daimonie character; hut the 
question is whether it is worth while to dilierenti- 
ate such procedure from tho general mass of fetish- 
istic and animistic phenomena hy the use of a 
special term. Thus we frequently meet with the 
practice of worshipping the lance or otlier weapon 
(L. Deubner, AlilV viii. [1905], Beiheft, p. 71), 
such being often invoked to -witness an oath (jEseh. 
Sept. 529 ; Bchol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 67) ; hut these 
facts in reality furnish reasons for doubting whether 
the weapon^ was only then deified, and suggest 
rather that it was thought of as permaneutly pos- 
sessed of divine qualities. Thus, too, while Vergil 
makes Mezentius say : ‘ dextra mihi deus et telum 
quod missile lihro,’ ' and is imitated in this artifice 
hy later epic authors (SUius Ital, v. 118, vi. 137 ; 
Statins, Tneih iii. 615, ix. 548), snch poetic fancies 
throw no light ^whatever primitiv'e religioufl 
feeling. The lightning-fiash smiting down upon 
1 aEtl X. 778. 
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the earth is regarded everywhere with a religious 
dread, and Greeks and Komans alike avoided all 
contact with the spot where it had struck, this 
being for the former a consecrated place {tiKiaiov, 
ivijKi(jiov), and for the latter a bidental, which is 
explained hy the phrase ‘ fulgur conditum.’ ^ Thus 
the lightning-flash actually came to be regarded as 
a divine being : some of the Diadochi adopted the 
name Keraunos ; in Seleucia Seleueus Nicator 
instituted a cult of the Kepawhs (Appian, de Rebus 
Syr. 58), the existence of which is attested by 
numerous coins ; and there is an Orphic hymn 
dedicated to this deity. Keraunos is often repre- 
sented as subordinate to Zeus, who in this capacity 
is called Keraunios, Kataihates, and Kappotas, 
just as Juppiter Fulgur is designated Fulgurator 
and Fulminator (Usener, Kleine Schriften, iv. 
Leipzig, 1913, .p. 471). The natural phenomenon 
here involved is, of course, one of relatively rare 
occurrence, and hut seldom arrests special atten- 
tion by leaving visible traces of its action, but the 
worship of lightning, in its essential features, can- 
not be separated from that of winds and meteoric 
stones. Quite a different case, again, is presented 
by the worship of the last sheaf, or of the harvest- 
wreath (Gr, elpcffii&vri), and by other practices which 
have been explained by W. Mannhardt;* the har- 
vest-wreath, which was wound round with white 
and red woollen threads, and for the year remained 
hanging at the door as an amulet for the house, is 
unmistakably a fetish, i.e. a sacred object fashioned 
and consecrated by human beings (R. M. Meyer, 
ARW _xi. [1908] 320) ; in the last sheaf, however, 
and things of similar formation, is concealed the 
com-spirit which, according to animistic ideas, 
renews the life of the corn, but, while it is only at 
harvest-time that the spirit becomes in a manner 
manifest to sight, it is in reality always present, 
and is therefore not a ‘ momentary god ' in the 
proper sense. Usener likewise adduces the concep- 
tions of the Salfibiv and the genius of the individual. 
It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding the ultimate origin of these conceptions ; 
they have undoubtedly been influenced in part by 
ideas of the soul, and, in the case of the Salpuiv, by 
the notion of ‘possession’ (J. Tamhomino, De 
antiguorum doemonismo, Giessen, 1909), while the 
snake-form of the genius seems to point in quite a 
different direction (W, F. Otto, in Pauly -Wissowa, 
vii. 1155 ff.). In any case, the present writer can 
see no rational grounds for bringing Salpav and 
genius under the category of ‘ momentary gods.’ 

While, however, the conception of ‘ momentary 
gods ’ is thus in part a rather indeterminate one, 
and in part of limited significance, the introduction 
of the term ‘special gods’ (Germ. Sondergottcr) 
has proved to be of real advantage. This term, j 
too, we owe to Usener, who framed it on the sug- . 
gestion of E. Lehmann in connexion ivith Varro’s 
di certi ; like the latter, the special gods are deities 
■with a clearly defined sphere of action, and thus 
closely allied to the momentary gods. Usener has 
shoivn that in the development of religion — so far, 
at least, as Greece was concerned — they are anterior 
to the great deities, and this result might, no 
doubt, be very widely generalized. Unmistakable 
exaniples are found in Greek heroes like Euodos 
(G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Grceca, Berlin, 1873, no. 
825), Myiagros (Pans. Till. xxid. 7), Teiehophylax 
(Hesych. s.v.), or Horophylax {JHSviii. [1887] 236), 
who never had more than a local significance and a 
narrow sphere of action. Other beings of this type 
were absorbed by the great Olympian (i.e. Homenc) 
deities ; thus Kourotrophos (also in plur., Ephem. 
Arch., 1899, p. 143) was originally an independent 

' Amm. llarcell. xiiil. 5.13 : ‘ hoc modo [i.e. fuhnine] contacto 
loca neo intueri nec calcari debero fulsurales pronuntiant libri.' 

5 Antiki Wald- und PeldkuXte, Berlin, 1877. 


deity who at length became a mere epithet of 
Ge, Artemis, Demeter, etc., and Zeus Erechtheus, 
Athene Hygieia, etc., are to be interpreted in the 
same way. AVe may even venture to say that the 
displacement of these special deities by the Olym- 
pians was one of the most important processes in 
the development of Greek religion within historical 
times.^ Among the Romans such special deities 
are found more especially in the Indigitamenta 
(g.v.), in which every particular operation — e.g., in 
agriculture — ^was assigned a distinct tutelary spirit 
— Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obar- 
ator, Occator, Sarritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. It is said, indeed, that 
even the lupanaria, culince, and carceres had each 
their special deity (Tertull. ad. Nat. ii. 15).’ 
From this, however, we derive but scanty informa- 
tion as to the earlier state of things whicn had been 
disturbed by the incursion of the Greek religion ; 
even in Varro’s lists of these gods we already find 
many names of extraneous origin, and we are quite 
unable to say what degree of importance attached 
to the indmdual deities. 

Very valuable data are furnished by the accounts 
of the Lithuanian special gods, as critically dis- 
cussed by TJ sener {Gditcmamen,jg. 79 ; cf. Deuhner, 
ARWix. [1906] 284; 0. Schrader, ERE ii. 31 f.); 
here we find Austheia, the goddess of bees, BabUos, 
the honey-god, Budintaia, the goddess who aropea 
from sleep, Kjauliukruke and Kremata, the S'wine- 

f ods, Meletele, the goddess of the colour blue, 
taugupatis, who causes the fermentation of beer, 
and Wejopatia, the lord of the ■wind. Kindred 
figures are found among the Letts. 

As regards the existence of such special deities 
in other religions — ivith the exception, however, 
of the heathenism that was not wholly submerged 
by the Roman Catholic Church (see below)— our 
laiowledgeis at fault, partly from lack of materials 
and partly from lack of research. We may un- 
hesitatingly take for granted, however, that, e.g., 
the pantheons of the Vedas and the Avesta’ corre- 
spond ■with that of Homer in presenting various 
types of deities, and that the place of tlie great 
gods who hold sway in these literary monuments 
was, among the people, i.e. in the living religion, 
taken by a multitude of less imposing beings, of 
whom, it is true, our knowledge is most imperfect. 
The Phcenician religion provides an instructive 
example ; here it was not, strictly speaking, a 
single self-identical Baal to whom di^vine honours 
were paid ; on the contrary, each several^ tribe and 
city had its oivn special Baal, and worshipped him 
as a tribal or tutelary deity. The data wnich lie 
most readily to hand are found in countries where 
residual elements of heathen views stUl pq-exist 
with or underlie the Roman Catholic religion in 
the practice of saint-worship, and have to some 
extent been countenanced by the Church (D. H. 
Kerler, Die Patronate der Heiligen, Ulm, 1905). 
Thus, e.g., among the Zamaites of Prussia, St. 
Agatha took care of the household fire and St. 
Nicholas was the guardian of boatmen, St. Apol- 
Ionia cured toothache and St. Laurentius rheu- 
matic pains, St. Crispin was the patron of shoe- 
makers and St. Goar of potters.^ In the Vosges 
St. Abdon is believed to drive away fleas, St. path- 
erine to secure husbands for maidens, St. Sabina to 


1 Cl., however, the criticism by L. R. Fameli, The Place of 
the "Sonder-Gotter” in Greek Polytheism,' in Anlhropolopical 
Esaayi presented to .. . Tulor, Oxford, 1907, pp. 81-100. 

3 The necessary corrections of Usenor’e statements in tnir 
connexion will bo found in Q. Wissowa, Gesajamelte Aohand- 
hingen zur rom. Jlel.- und Stadtgeseh., Munich, 1001, p. SOI, 
and W. F. Otto, Khein. 3Ius. liiv. 11009) 149, 463. 

3 On Iranian ‘ special gods ’ cl. the remarks at J. H. Moulton, 

Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 69-71, IOj, IvO. A 
notable instance is Verethraghna, ‘ Victory.’ , _ , 

4 On the saints who exercised an olllcial function Deubner, a/# 
Ineubatione, Leipzig, 1900, is well worth consulting. 
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allay the pangs of love, and so on. A number of 
these tutelary oflSces of saints are universally 
recognized by the Eoman Catholic Church, and 
are entered in the Diario Romano, in which vre are 
told, for instance, that St. Blasins cures sore throat 
and St. Liherius pains due to calculus, and that St. 
Martha protects from epidemics. Almost eve^ 
district has its own particular patron saint, and in 
many cases clings to him with marked tenacity. 

LrrEEATnBE.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. ‘VV. KeolL. 

MONADISM.— See Leibniz. 

MONARCHIANISM. — Monarehianism is a 
term generally used to designate the views of 
those heretics who, to safeguard the Divine unity 
[monarchia), so refined away the distinction of the 
Divine Persons as to destroy the Trinity. Hip- 
polytus has left us a summary account of their 
origin. A certain Noetus, so he tells us, was the 
protagonist of these ideas ; they ivere upheld by 
his disciple, Epigonus, and further propagated by 
the latter’s disciple, Cleomenes.^ From Epiphanins 
we gather that Noetus must have died shortly 
before a.d. 250.* But Hippolytus, who appears to 
have been martyred about A.D. 240, and who com- 
posed his Philosqphumcna between the years 230 
and 235,* says in his Tractate against Noetus, i., 
that he ‘died not very long since.’ ^ And this 
seems more probable ; for Cleomenes, the disciple 
of Noetus’s disciple Epigonus, according to the 
Philosophumena,^ caused much trouble during the 
pontificates of Zepbyrinus and Callistus, viz. 198- 
222.® 

Hippolytus endeavours to show that Noetns’s 
views were in reality only those of the philosopher 
Heraclitus the Obscure, who held that ‘ the Father 
is an unbegotten creature who is creator.’* 

Noetus and his disciples hold, saj'S Hippolytus, these Hera- 
clitean tenets, for the.v say ‘ that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all things; and that when it pleased 
Him, He appeared.' s And again: 'When the Father had not 
been born, He [yet] was Justiy etyled Father; and when it 
pleased Him to undergo generation, having been begotten. He 
Himself became His own Son, not another's.' ' In this manner,' 
adds Hippolytus, ‘he thinks to establish the sovereignty [of 
God), alleging that Father and Son, (so) called, are one and the 
same [substance], not one individual produced from a different 
one, but Himself from Himself ; and that He la styled by name 
Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times.' s 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, says that Noetus set 
forth his views as a means of upholding the Divine 
sovereignty, but, as a fact, the term monarchia 
(fxovapxla) was ambiguous and could be used as the 
watchword of both parties. Thus Eusebius tells 
us*“ that St. Irenteus wrote a work, de Monarchia, 
against those who held that God was the author of 
evil. Similarly Justin Martyr has left a treatise, 
de Monarchia, to prove that God is the sole 
governor against paganism see also Athenagor.as, 
Legatio viii.“ But, as was only natural, the Apolo- 
gists previous to the Council of Nica;a were faced 
with the grave difiiculty that, while combating 
polj’theism, they had to maintain tho divinity of 
Christ without impairing the Divine unity. And 

I Phil. ix. S. - Oar. Ivli. 1 (PO xH. ilDl f.). 

8 See A. 0. McGiffert's ‘EusebUifl* (aYwne and 

Fathers^ \. [1690)). note on UF vi. xxiL U 

* Hippolytus, Fragments (from A. Gallandus), In AiMe-Ficrnc 
Fathers, lx. tl8S31 pt. li., p. 

5 XX. ti., vi, f. 

Zepbyrinus wna pope, a.d. 193-217 ; CallL«!tU8 reigned only 
five years, 217-222; cU HF v. xx^dil. S and vi, xxi. I, T\itb 
McGmert'a notea. 

7 Fhxi. Lx. 4. « Ib. ix. 6, » Ib. 

« nFv, XX. 1. 

II Ilepi 0eov Sfoi'apxiar, tr, in Ants^Ficene Fathers, li. (1892) 
829 fl. [PG vi. 811 ), but (irobably not the work referred to by 
Eusebius, HP iv. xviil, 4 ; and note Orijjcn, Corn, in Ep, cd 
Ttiinn {PG xiv. 1304) : * phi!nrchl.xe morbo languentes do^&ta 
•tJvtuerint,* 

43 Atbenaporas, ITpeff^cia {PO vL 003 ; Ante’Fxune. Fathert, 
a. ivTfitrj. 


it must he acknowledged that, in insisting upon 
the divinity of Christ, they often, through lack of 
precision in their choice of terms, laid themselves 
open to the charge of ditheism. Thus Hippolytus 
says that Callistus reproached the opponents of 
Noetianism with being ditheists and Pope Diony- 
sius felt himself compelled to point out that m 
opposing Sabellius many ‘ divide and ent to pieces 
and destroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church 
of God, the Divine monarchy, making it as it were 
three powers and partitive subsistences and god- 
heads three.’ * An example of this nnintentional 
vaOTeness may be found in Justin, Dial, oxxix., 
ana, what is even more remarkable, in those who 
most strenuously resisted the Noetians and their 
successors, the SabeUians. Thus Novatian, while 
insisting on the divinity of Christ and urging the 
precision with which Christ Himself saj’s ‘ I and 
the Father are one ’ (f v, ‘ one,’ that is, in tiie neuter, 
and consequently not in person, hut in substance 
or nature), j’et oflers no explanation of how this 
can be. The retort was obvious : Then you hold 
that there are two Gods!* Even Tertullian, in 
spite of his lawyer-like precision of terms and hia 
undoubted orthodoxy on this point — even in his 
Montanist days — has some most misleading expres- 
sions which the post-Nicene witers would nave 
avoided at all costs.® Yet these things are inevit- 
able, and it ia by such discussions, -with occasional 
lapses from exactitude on either side, that the 
Church can come to a full knowledge of the deposit 
of truth.* 

A remarkable exception to this prevailing vague- 
ness is furnished by Atbenagoras, who, in hia 
Legatio, says : 

'The Son of God ia the Logos of tho Father, in idea and in 
operation ; for after tho pattern of Him and by Him were all 
things made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son 
being in the Father and the Father in the Son, in oneness and 
power of spirit, tho understanding and reason (vovr sol Aiyot) 
of the Father is the Son of God. But if, in your surpassing 
Intelligence, it occurs to you to Inquire what Is meant by tlio 
Son, 1 will state briefly that Ho is the first product of the 
Father, not ns having been brouglit into existence (for from 
the beginning, God, who is the eternal mind [voCc], had the 
Logos in Himself, being from eternity instinct with Logos 
[Aoynto'r]) ; but inasmuch as He came forth to bo tho idea and 
energizing power of all material things.'® 

Nor is it surprising that these so-called Mon- 
archians should nave had a strong following. God 
is One. For this monotheism the prophets had 
fought and prevailed. But, if God is One, then, 
though there may be diversity of actions ad extra. 


1 Phil. lx. 7. Much capital has been made out of Hippolytus'e 
violent attackc on the orthodoxy, and, indeed, on the personal 
character, of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus. But Hippolytus 

/ PL.^; !«. 'rs 4.V.. A. j , 


diatribes is furniahed by the absolute silence of ail other witers 
of tho period. 

- Quoted by Athanasius, Epistle in Defence of the Eieene 
Definition, 26 {PG xxv. 462); J. H. Newman, Athanasiue, 
Oxford Library of tho Fatliers, 1842-44, i. 45; also Ante. 
A'ieene Fathers, xviii. [18i>5], 'Tertullian,' ilL 3S5-3S7, a frag- 
ment of an epistle or treatise of Dionysius, bishop of Home, 
against the Sabellians; cl. also Dionj-sius of Alexandria, adc. 
Sabellium, given in Eusebius, Preep. Ecang. Till. 19 (PG x. 
1270); Mansi, Concilia, L coL 1011. 

* Novatian, de Trin. xl.-iviii., xxvii. 

4 Thus in adr. Prax. iil. (PD ii. lES) he speaks of the angels 
as being ‘members of the Father’s own substance,' and in iv 
(ib. 169) Of the monarcMa as 'committed' by the Father to tho 
Son. 

* Cf. St Augustine’s remark apropos of the re.baptism con- 
troversy: ‘Quomodoenlm potuit Isw res tantis altercationum 


CO 

rcj 

cp 


UL, cum omtius allq^ua obscuriorti quwruntur et, propter 
Invcnlcndi diHicuItatem. divcrsas pariunt in fraterna discepU- 
lione ecntentiaSy donee ftd verum Uquldum pervenintur, viacujum 
permaneat umtatis, ne in parte prccisa remaneat insanabile 
^nus erroris (dr. Eaptimxo e. Donatistas, it. iv. (5) [PD xliii. 

P***»S® i* worth reading in this connexion). 

« Athena^ros, Hptir^na. x. (PG vU. 007; Ante-Siecne 
Fathers, il. 3S5) ; cf. iiiv. (PG vik 946). 
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there can he no such diversity of action ad intra 
as shall imply distinction of Persons, But Christ 
is God, and Christ suffered upon the Cross. There- 
fore the Father suffered ! ^ The conclusion seemed 
compelling ; hut the Noetians and Sahelliana shrank 
from it and endeavoured to explain that this suffer- 
ing of the Father was in some sense not really His.® 
Theirs was a strong position. They seemed to he 
the advocates of orthodoxy against the orthodox 
themselves. It was in vain that the latter rejoined : 
Then, according to your argument, it is the Father 
who sits at His own right hand t For, while the 
NT as a whole clearly taught the divinity of the 
Son and tlie distinction of Persons, yet there were 
certain texts which, while maintaining the former, 
seemed expressly to deny the latter. Thus Praxeas 
insisted on ‘ I and the Father are one ’ ( Jn 10®“) ; 
this it was easy to explain in a monotheistic sense, 
as TertuUian does.® But it was not so easy to 
explain ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ; and I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me’ (Jn 14®'-). TertuUian treats this passage at 
considerable length,'* hut it can hardly be said that 
his answer precludes the retort : Then there are 
two Gods ! 

It is only when we turn to such an analysis of 
these passages as is furnished by Athanasius (e.g., 
on Jn 14*“, in Orat. iii. 23) and Augustine {Tract. 
xix. 13, xxi. 4, xxii. 14) that wc realize the dis- 
tinction between ante- and post-Nicene clearness 
of expression when handling the questions venti- 
lated b-^ the Noetians and their successors. St. 
Phoebadius (t c. A.D. 393) puts the dilemma 
clearly ; 

' It we speak of ono Ood in the sing^ilar, excluding the word 
“ Second Person," we thereby approve that mad heresy which 
says that the Father Himself suffered. If, on the other hand, 
we admit of number combined with division, then we join hands 
with the Arians who hold that God was made from God, and 
who say that He fashioned a new substance out of nothing. 
We must, then, hold to the ruie which confesses that the Father 
is in the Son and the Son In the Father, to the rule which whiie 
preserving the oneness of substance acknowledges an economy 
(dispoeilionem) in the Divinity .’ » 

Both sides, then, claimed to be the sole upholders 
of a true conception of the Divine monarchy : 

I Marcellus and Photinus,’ says Athanasius, ' negative Ohriat’e 
existence before ages, and His Godhead and unending King- 
dom, upon pretence of supporting the divine monarchy.'® 
Tertullian states the case in his usual pithy 
manner : 

‘We, say they, maintain the monarchy. . . . Yes, but while 
the Latins take pains to pronounce monarchia, the Greeks 
refuse to understand ceconomia . . . for, extolling the mon- 
archia at the expense of the ceconomia, they contend for the 
identity of Father, Son, and Spirit.’ r 
And then he puts his finger on the real difficulty 
which the Noetians had to face : 

‘Praxeas put to flight the Paraciete, and he crucified the 
Father 1 ’ 8 

Hence the opprobrious nickname for the so-called 
Monarchians — Patripassians,® t.e. ‘those who made 

1 Tert. adv. Prax. xxix. {PL li. 194). 

® Philos. Lx. 6 : cf. X. 23. 

3 J.dv. Prax. xxii. {PL ii. 183). 

4 Ib. xxiv.; cf. Novat. de Trin. xxviil. {PL iii. 910-942). 

^ Liber c. Arianos, .xxii. {PL xx. 29 f.) ; cf. also Z-acchaeus, 
Consultationes, ii. 16 {ib. 1135). 

• Athanasius, De Synodis, 26 (vi.) {PQ xxvl. 731) ; Newman, 
Athanasivs, i. 114. 

1 Ado. Prax. iii. {PL ii. 168), and ix. (<6. 104). Tertuilian’s 
use of the term ceconomia is unusual. In the NT it generally 
refers to the ministry of the Word of God {e.g., 1 Co O*!) ; also 
to the divine counsel as fulfilled in the Incarnation (Epb li®). 
And thus it is used by the Greek Fathers of the mystery of the 
Incarnation (cf. J. 0. Suicer, Thes. eccles., Amsterdam, 1728, s.v.). 
But hero TertuUian uses it of the relationship of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, a usage of which Suicer takes no notice. 

8 Ib. I. {PL ii. 156). Of Praxeas himself very little is known. 
Hippolytus apparently knows nothing of him, though, if we are 
to argue from his silence, we could equally well argue from 
TertuUian’s silence regarding Noetus, Oleomenes, and Sabelilus. 
For some of the views which have been held regarding his 
identity see DOB, s.o. ’Praxeas.’ 

8 Cf. Augustine, Tract, ixxvi. 8, in Joan. ; cf. ixxvil. 9, 
Ixx, 2, Ixii. 2 {PL XXXT. 1067, 1072, 1819, 1820) ; and Origen, 
Com, >n Bp. ad Titum {PG xiv. 1304)1 


the Father suffer’ in the person of the Son. 
Methodius (t c. 312), commenting on Kev 12'-“, 
likens those who have gone astray with regard to 
one of the Three Persons in the Trinity to the third 
part of the stars that fell : 

‘ As when they say, like Sabellius, that the Almighty Person 
of the Father Himself suffered.’ l 

It is of interest to note how these heresies shaded 
off into one another. Thns Sabellius apparently 
denied that he was a Patripassian ; but, in order to 
do so, he seems to have held that our Lord came 
into being only on His human birth.® The Arians, 
on the contrary, said ‘ before the ages,’ thus agree- 
ing, so it would seem, with the Patripassians. 
Again we note that, whereas Sabellius claimed to 
rank as a Monarchian, yet the Arian bishops, writ- 
ing to Alexander, say : 

‘ We do not do as did Sabellius who, dividing the One, speaks 
of a Son-Father.’S 


Thus their ground of complaint against Sabellius 
was precisely that on whicn he plumed himself on 
not doing, viz. separating the Divine monarchia. 
Similarly Athanasius says : 

‘ Sabellius supposed the Son to have no real subsistence, and 
the Holy Spirit to be non-existent; he charged his opponents 
with dividing the aodhead.’4 And once more: ‘Sabellius, 
dreading the division invented by Arius, fell into the error 
which destroys the Personal distinctions.’ * 

It must, however, be remembered that no one 
can at this date say what precisely were Sabellius’.s 
opinions, partly because of the inevitable fluctua- 
tions through which he passed, partly,_and chiefly, 
because history is apt to confuse him with his 
disciples, as in the passage last quoted from 
Athanasius.* 

How mevous were the ravages worked by these 
Monarchian views can be seen by the frequent 
condemnations of them in the shape of Sabellian- 
ism. Thus Pope Damasus condemned them in the 
Council held at Rome in 380 (or [?] 382) : 

‘ We anathematize those also who follow the error of Sabellius 
in saying that the Father is the same as the Son.’® 

Similarly, in the ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) the first canon is directed against 
various shades of Arianism, and finally against the 
Sahelliana, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apol- 
linarists.® By the time of the provincial Council 
of Braga (561) we see how these Monarchian 
principles have verged into Priscillianism and are 
tainted with Manioheeism,® The same compre- 


hensive condemnation was repeated in the Lateran 
Council of 649 (can. xviii.).*“ Lastty, Eugenius IV. 
found it necessary to remind the Jacobites, in his 


found lb necessary to remind tne jacooices, mum 
decree dated 4th Feb. 1441, that the Church ‘con- 
demns Sabellius for confusing the Persons and for 
thus altogether doing away with the real distinc- 
tion between them.’** 

The subsequent ramifications of the Monarchian 
tenets do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that they spread very ■widely, though in forms 
which varied considerably from those originally 
set forth. Thus Eusebius mentions that Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra, ‘ deserted the ecclesiastical stand- 
ard,’ i.e. the Rule of Faith, and asserted that 
Christ did not pre-exist in a distinct fonn of His 
own, neither did He possess a divinity of His own, 
but only -that of the Father dwelling in _Hi_m. 
This is clearly a derived form of Monarchianism. 
The most prominent, perhaps, among the later 
ITAe Banquet of the Ten Virgins, discourse lx. ch. 10 
{Ante-Nieene Bathers, xiy. [lOOQJ 17). , , 

3 Atbanaaius, Orat. Iv. 3 {PG xxvi. 471); cf. Newman, 1. in. 


529, n. 

* Newman, L 97. _ . , m 

* Athanasius, adv. Apoll. L 21 (PG xxvL 1130); W. Brignt, 
Istorical Writings of Athanasius, Oxford, 1881, p. 114. 

> Ib. ii. 3 {PG -xxvi. 11380) ; Bright, p. 120. 

> Graf, 5v. 3 {PG xxvL 471) ; Newman, ii. b20. 

1 Mansi, iii. 431, 480. “ 


li Ib, xxxi, 1735. 

13 HB VI. Tcxxiil 1, with McGifTert'H notes. 
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Monarchians were the PriscUlianists. They are 
of interest by reason of the strange influence which 
they had on the Latin test of the Gospels ^ — e.g., 
indirectly on 1 Jn S’. To them are due the Jfon- 
archian "Prologues which have attracted so much 
attention in later years.® 

It is usual to embrace under the heading Mon- 
atohianism the so-called Adoptianist heresies. 
But, while it is true that the Adoptianists may be 
regarded as the legitimate outcome of the Mon- 
archians, yet they approach the question from an 
entirely different standpoint. For Adoptianism is 
a Christological heresy, whereas Monarchianism, at 
least in its original form as Patripassianism, con- 
cerns the Father rather than the Son. To embrace 
the two heresies under one heading is to obscure 
the issue. See art. Adoptianism. 

LiTRRAtTniE. — In addition to the works referred to throueh- 
out the article, see A. Hamack, HisloTy of Dogma, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii., iiL, s.v, ‘Modalism’; J. A. W. Neander, 
Ristory gf the Planting and Training of the Church by the 
Apostles, cd. Bohn, do. 1851, II. ; Harnack, art. ‘ Monarohian- 
ismus,’ in P/JB3 ; J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth 
CenturyS (written previous to the discovery of Hippolytus’a 
Philosophnmentf), London, 1871; J. Chapman, art. ‘Mon- 
archians,' in CB ; DCB, s.vv. ; L.. J, Tixeront, Ristoire dee 
dogmes'^, L Paris, 1905, ch. vUi. HUGH POPE. 

MONASTICISM.— I. ETYMOLOGY DEFIXI- 
TION . — ^The word ‘ monasticism ’ is derived from 
the Gr. word ix6ros, ‘ alone,’ ‘ solitary,’ from which 
a whole family of words has been formed: povi) 
and povaarTjpiov, ‘monastery’; povaxds, ‘monk’ or 
‘solitary’; povi^tiv, ‘to lead the soUtary life’; 
povd^ovres, ‘solitaries’; povdarpta, ‘nun’; poyaStKos, 
povaxtKbs, povaaTLKbs, pov^prjs, ‘monastic’ ; povd^oucra, 
povaxoCaa, povaxrj> ‘ nun ’ ; tA povaxuebo, ‘ monas- 
ticism’; povadTtKuis, ‘ monastically ’ ; povaxurpbs, 

‘ monachism.’ ® 

In Latin this word has given monachus and its 
derivatives, monacha, monachatus, monachare, 
monachizarc, monachismum, monachatio, monos- 
terium, and a few other words.4 
‘ Interpretare vocabuium monachi, hoc est nonien tuum: 
quid laois in turba qui solus es?' (Jerome, Bp. xiv. [PL xxii. 
850]). ‘Sin nutern cupis esse quod dicecis, monachus, id est 
solus, quid facis in urbibus, quae utiquo non sunt solorura 
habitacula sed multorumt' (Ap. lix. [PL xxii. 683]). 

All these words, derived as they are from the 
same root, indicate the idea of solitude, of isolation. 
This solitude must not, however, be interpreted as 
implying absolute isolation — such ns that of the 
hermit ui the desert. As we shall see, the term 
‘ monk ’ has come to be applied to men living the 
same life in common — a life in which they are 
indeed separated from the world, but not from one 
another. 

In common usage the word ‘monasticism’ is 
often incorrectly extended to embrace the idea of 
the religious st.ate in general, comprising even 
those religious orders which cannot be regarded as 
belonging to this category — such, e.g., as the 
Dominiwins and Franciscans, the Jesuits and other 
clerks regular. Strictly speaking, the term should 
be reserved for the form of religious life led by 
those who, having separated themselves entirely 
from the world, live in solitude — as, in fact, the 
etymology of tiie words ‘monk,’ ‘monastery,’ etc., 
clearly indicates. We shall see below (§ III.) in 
what the special characteristics of the monk pro- 
perly so cfilted consist, the special conditions of the 
monastic life, and its various types. The monks, 
1 Thus noto canon xvli. of tho Council of Dr.-upi {.i.p. 661) : 
' If nnv one reads llio Scriptures which PrisclUiin corrupted m 
accordance with his own erroneous views . . .let him be 
anathoma’ (Mansi, ix. 774). 

s John Oliapman, Botes on the Early Ristorycf the Yulgate 
Gospels, Oxford, 190S, chs. xii.-xv. 

!J. 0. Suiccr, Thesaurtts eeelesiastims, Amstcrd.am, 1793, 
f.rr.; E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Homan end Bycan- 
fine Periods, Boston, 1870, r.rr. 

4 O. du F. du Cange. Gforran'itm, cd. L. Favre, 10 vols., Niort, 
1835-87, s.vv. 


in fact, form a class apart among what are knoivn 
as the ‘religious orders’; they must be distin- 
guished from those that are commonlytermed the 
‘mendicant orders' or ‘friars’— c.p., Ilominicans, 
Franciscans, or Carmelites — from the clerks regular, 
such as the Jesuits, and from other forms of the 
religious life and religious congregations — e.g., the 
Bedemptorists, Oratorians, Snlpicians, etc. (see art.. 
Religious Orders). 

At the present day monlrs are represented in the 
Catholic Church hy the BasBians and other monks 
of the East; by the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, Olivetans, Carthusians, and other 
religions families of less importance. They must 
be distinguished from the ascetics who existed in 
the early ages of the Church, and who ivere simply 
Christians living a more austere life in the world. 
Nevertheless, after the monastic life properly so 
called had been instituted, many of these ascetics 
of both sexes entered the monasteries; hence we 
find the name ‘ ascetic ’ applied sometimes to the 
monks also (see, e,g., the Feregrinaiio Eiherias ; 
cf. art. Asceticism, vol. ii. p. 63 f.). The canons 
regular and the military orders should also he dis- 
tinguished from the monks, although there were 
many points of contact between them. We are 
not, however, concerned with them here. 

II. Monasticism outside of Crbistianity. 
— Monasticism cannot he regarded as an institution 
belonging exclusively to Christianity, although it is 
chiefly in that religion that its full develcmment is 
to be sought. Examples occur in the non-CShristian 
religions as well, and wo shall see in what relation 
these stand to Christian monasticism. 

1. Worship of Sarapis. — In recent years it has 
become the fashion to see in the kdroxot— pag.an 
recluses who lived in the temples of Sarapis and 
their dependencies — the authentic ancestors of the 
Christian monks. Weingarten, to whom this tlieory 
owes its origin, has even maintained that St. 
Pachomins, the founder of Clmstinn cenohitism, 
not only drew a large part of his Rule from the 
usages of these sdroxoi, but had been himself n 
Kdroxos of Sarapis, before his conversion to Christ- 
ianity, at tho Sarnpenm of Chenohoscium. This 
theory, however, rests on a series of unverified 
hypotheses. Pachomins was never n sdroxos. All 
that can bo gathered from the most ancient life of 
this saint is tliat lie withdrew to an ab.andoncd 
temple of Sarapis, and tliat, wliilo there, he had a 
vision of God — not, however, of the pagan divinity, 
but of the God of the Christians. Dloreover, the 
analogies that have been drawn between these 
hicrodouloi and tho cenobites of Christianity are 
only apparent.^ 

2 . Nco-Platonisra — ^The Alexandrian school of 
philosophy in the 2nd and 3rd centuries taught a 
kind ot mysticism, more philo.sophical than re- 
ligions, in which moral ideas and ascetic practices 
occupied an important place. The attempt has 
been made to find in this mystic phUosophy the 
source of Christian asceticism. The latter, how- 
ever, was in existence before this date, and under 
n very different form. Moreover, it seems difficult 
to avoid tho conclusion that the Alexandrian phUo- 




1 With regard to this qaestion ot riroxoi ond cenobites cf, H. 

Weingarten, ‘DcrUrsprun" ‘ 

nl3chenZeitalter,'InZ£Si ; ■ 
und Sarapisfsiilt : cine ■ ■ 

Giessen, 1^ ; E. Revilloa" 


Majrcr, Die ehristliche Are”-. ; , Brunet de 

Presle [0. M. WLadimir), • Mtmoire ear le S{rap6 um,’ In Mimoires 
prisenUs par divers taranis.j. li. [1852] 575 ; A. Boncht-Leclercq 
•Us IMus du Sdrapinm de Memphis,’ In MBanges PerrS; 
Rmiexldeminvnrcs eoneemantVarehiologie elassigue, la littira- 
ture el Ihistoire ttneienr.es, F.aris, 1903, p. 21f,; A. Kiisch De 
Serapids et hide in Graecia cultis, Berlin, 1907: Uclerco am 
• CAnobitirmc,’ DACD iU 3053-805^ iiCCJercq, am 
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Bophy, far from influencing Christianity, was itself 
deeply imbued with Christian ideas (cf. Asceti- 
cism, vol. ii. p. 65*’).* 

3. Druidical communities. — It will be enough to 
mention the theory of Alexandre Bertrand, who 
saw in the druids the ancestors of the Christian 
cenobites. This theory, which regards the monks 
not only as the imitators, but as even the legiti- 
mate descendants of the communities and brother- 
hoods of the old Celtic religion, has no solid 
foundation, and has been unanimously rejected by 
specialists ; hence we need not discuss it in detail.^ 

4. Orphic communities. — Orphism, which had so 
much in common with Pythagoreanism, had, like 
it, a certain resemblance to Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism ; it coimselled practices of asceticism, 
some of which resemble those of Christianity. It 
imposed on the ‘ pure ’ and the ‘ holy ’ a rigorous 
system of penances and privations, among which 
were the practice of vegetarianism and niuaerous 
purifications. Although our information regarding 
these thiasoi, or Orphic societies, is not very ex- 
tensive, we know that they were not only spread 
throughout Greece, but were also found m Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and the whole of the Western world. 
Lactantius alludes to these confraternities (de Div. 
Instit, i. 22 [PL vi. 242 f.]). There were rites of 
initiation, mysteries, prayers, hymns, and unbloody 
sacrifices, wnich were celebrated during the night. 
But the doctrines and mysteries of Orphism have a 
very special character of their o-wn and very little 
in common ivith those of the Christian religion.* 

5. Buddhist asceticism. — Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism possess institutions that have certain 
characteristics analogous to those of Christian 
raonasticism. In the sacred boolrs of the Hindus 
mention is made of hermits forming colonies and 
dedicating their lives to the study of the Vedas 
and to the contemplation of Brahman. They are 
vegetarians, and practise mortification in all its 
forms. While in Brahmanism the monastic life 
has preserved its eremitic character, in Buddhism 
we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitic form. 
The monks live together in monasteries, in the 
practice of poverty — as mendicants, in fact — and 
celibacy. Such monasteries are stiU to be found in 
Japan, Korea, China, India, and Ceylon. 

The lamaseries of Tibet are the most curious 
examples of this form of monasticism. The mon- 
astic capital of Tibet (^.w.) is Lhasa, and of the 
30,000 inhabitants of this city 10,000 are monks, 
who are divided among 2500 monasteries. In the 
provinces of China there are also monasteries of this 
kind, some of which contain from 300 to 400 bonzes. 
They have the head shaven, and spend their time 
reciting prayers and performing ceremonies before 
the statue of Buddha. Many of them condemn 
themselves to a life of absolute silence, others to 
complete immobility. 

The/agirs of India offer another variety of the 
life of mortification and renunciation. A. HUgen- 
feld and other writers have tried to establish the 
influence of these institutions on Christian monasti- 
cism. But it is easy to show, with the advance of 
scholarship, that it is the contrary that is true, and 

1 T. Ec!m derives Christian asceticism from this souroa {Aus 
dem Urehristenthum, Zurich, 1878, p. 204 f.). Apiinst this 
theory of. D. Volter, Der Ursprung des 3!onchtumg, Freiburg, 
1900, p. 39, and G. Griitzmacher, ‘Monchtum,’ in PRE3 liu. 
217. 

2 A. Bertrand, iVos Origines, iv. ta Religion des GaitCois: Les 
Druides et U druidisme, Paris, 1897, pp. 417-424, appendix J, 
‘Les ^randcs Abbayes chritiennes d’lrlande, d'&osse, ct du 
Pays do Galies, herltiires des communnutis druidiques de ces 
contries ’ ; cf. G. Boissier, in Journal dee Savants, 1893, pp. 
678-6S0 ; O. Dottin, * La Kelirioo des Gaulois,’ in RHR xxxvhi. 
11833] 151 f. 

3 Cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, Tubingen, 1844— 
52, L SS : L. F. A. Maury, Hist, des religions de la Grice antique, 
Paris, 1857-59, iii. 300 ; O. Gruppe, Die griech. Quite und Hythen, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; E. W. T. llaass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895. 


that certain practices of Buddhist monasticism owe 
their inspiration to Christian influence.^ 

6. Monasticism among Jews and Muham- 
madans.— (a) Essenes. — The Essenes (q.v.) may 
be regarded as one of the most striking examples 
of the monastic life outside of Christianity. 
Whether they be looked on as a sect, as a tribe, 
or as a relimous community, the Essenes (160 
B.C.) offer all the principal characteristics of the 
cenobitic life — community of goods, practice of 
poverty and mortification, prayer, and work, meals 
and religious exercises in common, silence, celibacy, 
etc. Although there is no direct relationship 
between them, it is nevertheless true that both 
Essenian and Christian asceticism derived much 
of their practice from the same source, viz. the 
Jewish religion. 

(6) Therap&utce. — The Therapeutse (g.u.), whose 
very existence has been disputed, are described by 
Philo [de Vita Contemplativa) as cenobites, leading 
a life almost identical with that of the Christian 
cenobites. This descrmtion bears so striking a 
resemblance to the life led by Christian monks that 
more than one writer has been led to deny its 
authenticity as a work of Philo and to uphola the 
opinion that it is a Christian compilation under- 
taken with the view of providing a venerable 
ancestry for the Christian cenobites. Eenuncia- 
tion of the world, prayer, life in common in real 
monasteries, vigils, chants carried out by alternate 
choirs, the practice of fasting and other mortifica- 
tion — such are the chief characteristics of the 
life of the Therapeutae. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have exercised any direct influence on 
Christian monasticism.* 

(c) Nazirites. — The Nazirites (gr.w.) were men who 
lived an austere life, abstained from 4vino and all 
fermented liquors, never cut their hair, avoided 
scrupulously all legal impurities, and took a vow 
to consecrate their lives to God. They had 
certain practices in common with the monies, 
although their ideal was not the same. Eegard- 
ing such resemblances we may point out that, as 
in the case of the Essenes, since Christianity itself 
had its ancestor in Judaism, it is not astonishing 
that there should be certain resemblances between 
their respective institutions on many points.* 

(d) Rechabites. — Some (cf. T. K. Cheyne, EBi 
iv. [1903] 4019) regard the Rechabites as forming 
‘ a sort of religions order, analogous _ to the 
Nazarites,’ and St. Jerome himself saw in them 
the precursors of the monks [Ep. Iviii., ‘ ad Paulin.,’ 
5 [PL xxii. 583]). But such analogies should not 
be pressed too far. The Rechabites were distin- 
guished by certain special observances, such as 
abstinence from wine, the prohibition against 
building houses, and the obligation to live in tents, 
but it is difficult to see in them anything more than 
a tribe of Bedawl such as still exist in these days 
and observe the customs of their ancestors witli 
such zeal.* 

(e) Muhammadans, — Muhammadanism has given 
birth to several ‘religious orders,’ the chief of 
which are the Qadirl, the Maulavi, the Baqtjwhr, 
the Rufa'i, etc. The monks are called Dervishes 
(‘ poor ’) ; they live together, 20, 30, or 40 at a time, 


1 CL Grutzrancher, In PREZ xiii. 217 ; Heimbueber, Die 
Orden und Kongregationen der katholisehen Kirehe, 1 . 54 1 .; 
J.°J. Bochinner, Da Vie contemplative ascitique et monastique 
CMZ les Indiens et ehez les peuples bouddhistes, 183L 
7 On the Tberapeutas and the question of the authentiaty 01 
the famous treatise of Philo, cf. Lcclorcq, in DACD ii.7 ..Ow. 
Since the worlts of H. ilasseblc.au and F. 0. Conybearo on the 
subject, the authenticity of the treatise would seem to be 
solidly established. . „ 

3ct. G. Less, De Hazireatu, Gottingen, 17S9; J, B. Wirth- 
muller. Die Nazorder, Eatisbon, 1SC4 : B._ Duhm, Die Gottge. 
iceihten in der alttestamentl. Religion, Tubingen, 1905. 

4Cf. A. Calmet, ‘Dissertations sur des Kichabites, in 
mentaire liltfral (Jirimie), Paris, 1724-20, pp. ilih-Uil : UDU 
Iv. 203. 
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in a monastery under a head (shaikh). The Der- 
vishes wear a long robe of coarse stuff. Reception 
into their order is preceded by a time of probation, 
wliich lasts sometimes 1001 d^s. As regards their 
religious practices, these hfuhammadan monks 
have prayers, sacred dances, and sometimes pen- 
ances, such as the privation of sleep, immobility 
(ensured by fetters on the feet), fasting, and soli- 
tude (see art. Dervish). Many of them are also 
mendicants. Some of the orders claim to go back 
to the time of the Prophet himself, althongh he had 
said ‘ In Islam there are no monks,’ and although 
no mention of the monastic life is to be found in 
the Qur’an. Even during the lifetime of Muham- 
mad, however, the §ufis gave themselves up to 
certain practices of monasticism and lived together 
in community (see art. StlFiisM). Aba Bakr and 
'All, contemporaries of the Prophet, formed, with 
his approval, communities of the same kind. 0 ther 
orders were founded on the same model in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. There were no fewer 
than 27 monasteries in the island of Crete alone. 
One of the most celebrated of Muhammadan 
monasteries, that of Konia in Asia Minor, possessed 
600 cells. 1 

III. Cjsristian monasticism.— la Christian 
monasticism derived from one or other of these 
sources, or is it an original institution 1 This is a 
question that has often been discussed. On account 
of certain undeniable resemblances between Christ- 
ian monasticism and the various forms just 
described, some writers have not hesitated to 
regard the one as the child of the other. But in 
this case, as in that of the history of all institutions, 
however striking such resemblances may appear 
at first sight, they are not suflSoiept of themselves 
to establish a relationship. This is a principle 
now accepted by all serious students of history. 
To prove relationship between the institutions of 
Christianity and those of other religions, it is 
necessary to produce facts clearly demonstrating 
that one institution has been derived from the other. 
This, however, still remains to be done. We shall 
therefore regard Christian monasticism as a plant 
that has grown up on Christian soil, nourished 
exclusively on the principles of Christianity. This 
seems, for the moment at least, to be the only 
theory that can safely be maintained.® 

i. Principal characteristics. — Christian 
monasticism possesses certain characteristics all of 
which are not equally essential, but which, never- 
theless, when taken together, are necessary to 
constitute a monk. 

I. Poverty, chasUty, humility, and obedience. — 
The first monks, after the example of the Christian 
ascetics, practised poverty, chastity, and humility 
— ^virtues which, along with obedience, soon came 
to be regarded as essential to the monastic life. 
In order to carry out the evangelical counsels and 
to imitate the life led by Christ Himself and, after 
Him, by the apostles and first disciples, it was 
necessary to give oneself up to these virtues : 

• Bcntl paupcrcs epiritu ’ (Mt 6^ ; ‘ pi vis perfectus epsc, vodc, 
vondequne hal)0S, et da pauperibus' Pit 19®i); ‘non potestia 
Deo eorviro ot Mammonao ... no soiiidti eitis nnimae vcstrae 
quid niandueetis, ncquo corpori vestro quid induamlni,' etc. 
(Mt C-ib). ‘Sunt cnnuchi qul scipsos castravcnint propter 
regnum cociorum. Quliiotcstcapere, capiat' pit Ol.St. 
Pnul(l Co T'f-st.ss). ‘ Si quis vult postme venire, abneqetpemet- 
ipsum, et tollat crueem suam, ct sequatur mo ' (JitlC^ ; cf. lOtsx 

The first monks, like the ascetics before them, 
took these words of the gospel literally and aban- 

■> llclinbucher, i. 61 t. ; art. ‘Dcn'icli,’ in Nath. Lexicon, Ui. 
1627 1. 

2 It Rhonld bo remarked that this is the conclusion now reached 
by writers of very different opinions, pucli ns BerlRrc, L’Ordrt 
rnnnattique, liCclorcq, ioc. ei(., Grutrmachor, Joe. cit., nnd 
IVorUman, The JJcoIution of the Monastic Ideal, p, 80f, An 
oxcejition must be made, as wo have already pointed out, tor 
cert-ain Jewish inplihitlons, since between Jews and Christians 
many principles nnd religious ideas are held in common. 


doned all that they had in order to live in poverty 
and by the labour of their hands. They nrachsed 
chastity under the form of complete cehbnw 
perfect continence. The practice of ol«dience 
consisted in following in the footsteps of 
Christ, recognizing Him as their Master, and in 
submission to those who represent Him here below. 
In the case of the cenobite this obedience was the 
result of their very life itself. The moment that 
many monks united to live together, tliey were 
obliged to adopt a rule of life which would be the 
same for all, and to submit to the authority of a 
head. This, again, was but to obey Christ, by 
showing obedience to the Rule or to him who ■ims 
its guardian. Schenoudi of Atripe _ obliged his 
mouKs to make a profession of obedience to the 
Rule of the monastery. This profession was a 
written and signed engagement, nnd was preserved 
in the archives of the monastery.^ The greater 
number of monasteries had the same custom under 
one form or another. These virtues were taught 
and practised by nil the early monks, and, as soon 
as monastic customs began to be drawn up and 
codified, we find severe laws laid down to ensure 
their practice. 

2 . Mortification (fasting, etc.l.-^ Along with 
these virtues we find others which in reality flow 
from them or complete them, nnd which were 
always practised by the monks and prescribe by 
the uLBerent Rules. Mortification is essential to 
the practice of asceticism ; it takes the form of the 
renunciation of the pleasures of sense (chastity, 
celibacy, fasting, etc.) ; work, silence, prayer even, 
may all be considered forms of mortification. As in 
all schools of asceticism (Neo-Platonist, Buddhist, 
etc.), fasting is considered one of the essential 
exercises of the Christian ‘athlete’; Jesus taught 
it to His disciples and practised it Himself ; and 
it was regarded by the monks as one of the most 
efficacious of all exercises of mortification. The 


mstory of the early solitaries tells of intrepid 
fosters who passed two, three, and even fire days 
without touching food. The custom of taking 
food only once during the week from Monday to 
Saturday which was observed by those known as 
‘ Hebdomiffiarii ’ was common.® There is, in fact, 
no monastic Rule in which restraint in matteis of 
food and drink is not arranged for. 

It is chiefly in the monasteries of the Bast 
(Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor) that one comes 
across extraordinary forms of mortification; thourii 
these must be regarded as exceptional eases, they 
cannot be passed over in silence. There were 
first of all, the Stylites and the Dendrite who 
condemned themselves to perpetual mmoMitv 
the former on them columns, the latter on the 
branch of a tree. Then there were the Scctcl, or 
‘browsers,’ mentioned by Sozomen. These were 
solitaries of Mesopotamia, and were so called 
cause they lived on grass like cattle. Other^ 
again, chained themselves to a rock, or 
their shou Mere a species of cangne, orvoke 
Sozomen also speaks of a Svrian mnnl- ^ 

noted carefully that the R should be 


5 Soz. HB rl. 23/ /pn i 

ct la Iteauil ^ rites eyrien, palen 

aOTthloloqit onentale, ( 1893 ] 131 , 
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3. Work. — Certain fanatics, such as the Mes- 
saJians or Enchites {?.'».), maintained that the 
life of a monk shoula be entirely given up to 
prayer ; hence they condemned all work or other 
forms of activity. This tendency was early re- 

I >rohated hy the Church ; all monastic founders or 
egislators realized the danger of such exaggera- 
tions ; and one and all signalized the vice of idle- 
ness as the one most to he dreaded in the monastic 
life. St. Augustine, in his treatise tfe Lahore. Mon- 
achorum, condemns this error, and shows the real 
necessity of work for those who foUow the monastic 
vocation. Already in the East, during the 4th 
cent., it was an established principle that the monk 
should live by the labour or his hands. The work 
of the monk was of two kinds: (a) manual, and 
(6) intellectual. 

(a) Blamial. — The manual labour of the early 
monks consisted chiefly in the weaving of mats or 
the cultivation of the soU. These occupations had 
as their principal motive not so much interest or 
gain as mortification in addition to aU the mortifica- 
tions already forming part of their existence, and 
especially the avoidance of idleness. The proceeds 
of their work were usually handed over hy the 
monks to the poor or to the prisoners, or else they 
served to sustain the community itself (Cassian, 
de Canohiorum institutis, x. 22 [PL xlix. 388 f.]). 
In the case of the monks of the West this manual 
work was carried out in so orderly and methodical 
a manner that it resulted in the clearing of a large 
part of the waste-land of Europe.^ 

The various arts and crafts nad also their place 
in monastic activity, hut in the West rather than 
in the East. A monastery came, in course of time, 
to form a little city in itself. Founded, as most 
monasteries then were, far from the towns and 
centres of worldly activity, they were obliged to 
provide for themselves, and, besides cultivating 
the soU, the monks had to give themselves to the 
exercise of the various trades necessary for their 
wants — e.ff., baking, caroentry, weaving, etc. In 
addition to the arts of drawing and miniature 
paintin", architecture, sculpture, and the fine arts 
were cultivated with great success. 

(6) Intellecttial. — The intellectual work of the 
monks consisted chiefly in the lectio divina, i.e. 
the reading and study of the sacred Scripture and 
other holy writings. In the West this part of the 
monastic curriculum underwent a great develop- 
ment. More and more time was given to intd- 
lectual work. The copying of ancient MSS in the 
scriptorium of the monastery became one of the 
principal occupations of the monk, and it is to this 
fact that we owe the preservation of the greater 
part of the works of classical antiquity. The arts 
of calligraphy, drawing, painting, and the illumi- 
nation of MSS soon followed as a natural conse- 
quence, and some monasteries had attached to 
tnem studies, from which came forth works of art 
that are now among the most precious possessions 
of the libraries of Europe." 

(c) External work; the sacred ministry. — The 
monks, especially in the East, retired from the 
world into solitude, there to lead lives of prayer 
and labour apart from all intercourse with it. 
They took part in the external ministry of the 
Church only on rare occasions and by force of 
special circumstances. A number of monasteries, 
however, received ‘oblates,’ i.e. children conse- 
r n. Hallam, MiddU Ages*, London, 1S28, iii. 430 ; IL Guizot, 
Hist, de ta civilisation en France^, Paris, 1851, i. 378 ; II. P. E. 
Littri, Etudes sur les barhares et le moyen dge, Paris, 1SC7 ; 
Beriiiire, ch. iii., ‘L’CEuvro civilisatricB ’ ; E. Levasseur, ‘Lo 
Travail des molnos dans les mon3st6re3,’ Seances et travails de 
I'acad. des sciences morales et polit., Nov. 1900, pp. 449-470 ; O. 
Duvivier, ‘ Hospites : Difrichements en Europe, et sp4cialemenfc 
dans nos contrOes au.v XI«, SII« et XUI* slides," Revue d'hist. et 
d'arcUol. i. [1859] 74-SO, 131-175. 

9 Cf. art. ‘ Bibliothique,' in DACL. 


crated from an early ago by their parents to the 
monastic state. These it was necessary to instruct : 
hence schools were established in the monasteries,* 
some of which became famous and were attended 
by secular students as well.* 

In the West the monks were led in time to taka 
up in certain countries— 6.(7., England and Germany 
—the work of evangelizing the jieople. They thus 
became missionaries, and had, in fact, a large part 
in bringing about the conversion of Europe. 

4. Prayer. — But it was always clearly under- 
stood that neither work nor any other occupation 
should absorb the whole of the monk’s activity. 
A considerable part of his time was always devoted 
to prayer. In substance this prayer consisted in 
meditation on, or recitation of, the Psalter, which 
was distributed according to the days of the week 
or the hours of each day. It was organized more 
methodically when regular monasteries began to 
bo established in greater numbers; and from it 
has evolved the divine office as we now have it, 
with its different ‘Hours’ for the night and the 
day — Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline.’ 

5. Silence. — SUence, recommended by philo- 
sophers as a necessary condition for meditation or 
intellectual research, was one of the practices most 
rigorously enforced in the monastic life. In the 
case of the hermits, living in complete isolation, 
silence was practically absolute, and rare were the 
occasions on which they could indulge in conversa- 
tion. They did, however, occasionally visit one 
another, and sometimes returned to their monas- 
teries for a certain length of time. For the ceno- 
bites talldng was naturally of more frequent 
occurrence, but severe regulations were established 
on this point in the greater number of monasteries. 

6. Solitude. — Solitude, as in the case of silence, 
was interpreted in a more or less wide sense. For 
the anchorites, hermits, and Stylites, living in 
their caves, in their tombs, or on their pillars, 
solitude was absolute and complete. For the ceno- 
bites it consisted rather in their separation from 
the world, in the practice of silence, and in certain 
restraints. It is this need of solitude that may be 
said to have given to monastic architecture its 
principal characteristics and the disposition of its 
various parts. The monastery was enclosed by 
walls ; one gate alone gave access to it. _ Com- 
munication with the outside world was subject to 
strict control, and, to render the necessity less 
frequent, the monastery, like a little city, was to 
be self-contained. There were exercised all the 
different trades and crafts demanded by the needs 
of the community. 

7. Stability. — StabDity, i.e. the engagement 
undertaken by a monk to remain all his life in the 
same monastery, was only an accidental conffition 
of the monastic state, and was not established 
everywhere. In certain regions a monk could, 
without any breach of his vows, pass from one 
monastery to another. The abuse of this custom, 
as seen in the wandering monks, or ‘Gyrovagi’ 

! (see below, iii. 6), and other considerations as w^, 
led to the establishment of stability as a law of 
the monastic state, which little by little became 
general. St. Ciesarius of Arles imposes it in his 
Buie, and also St. Benedict.’ 

1 For tho monastic schools cf. L. ilaitre, Res Fcoles ipiscopales 
et monastinues de Voccident, Paris, 18C0 ; A. T. Drane, Christian 
Schools ana Scholars, London, 1887 ; G. von Detton, Ueber 
Vom- und Elosterschulen des Mittelalters, Paderbom, 1893; 
Beriibre, ‘ Les Ecoles abbatiales an moyen ige," in Metsager des 
fidtles, vi. [1834] 499-511, also L’Ordre monastique, iii. llflf- 
3 L, Duchesne, Christian Worship, En^, tr.*, London, 1912, p. 
446, * The Divine Ofllco ' ; S. Baumer, Geseh. des Breviers, 
Freibarg, 1895 ; P. Batillol, Hist, du briviaire romain, Paris, 
1893, Enc. tr., London, 1893. 

3 A. ilalnory. Saint Cisaire, lv!que d’ Arles, Paris, 1894, pP 
10-12; Reguta Sancii Benedicti, cap. Iviiu 
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ii. Customs, okoakization, hierarchy, con- 
stitutions OF THE MONASTERY, RULES, COSTUME. 
— ^The hermits and anchorites lived separate and 
alone in the desert; hence they -were their own 
masters. It often happened, however, that the 
hermit, sensible of the dangers resulting from this 
independence, would submit himself to the direc- 
tion of another, whom he regarded as his spiritual 
father. Sometimes colonies of hermits were formed 
under the direction of a head, to whom the others 
rendered obedience. Again, we find hermits 
living near a monastery of cenobites, to which 
they were obliged to return at certain times, 
generally on Saturday and Sunday and on feast- 
days. With regard to the monastic hierarchy and 
the organization of authority among the cenobites, 
great variation is to be observed in primitive 
ages. It was generally, however, fairly simple in 
character. At the head of the monastery was a 
superior, at once spiritual father and temporal 
administrator, who was known by the various 
titles of archimandrite (dpx‘aa.vop£ri)s), hegnmenos 
{iyyejMiv, rjyejj.oveis, T]yoip.^vot), abbot (dy3/3as and 
Tpoeardii, prffipositus, or provost, etc. 
This superior governed the community, sometimes 
with the help of an assistant and other officials 
who fulfilled various charges, such as cellarer, 
porter, etc. He was generally asristcd also by a 
councU composed of the older members of the 
community {scniores). The office of the seniors, 
who were nominated by the simerior himself, ex- 
pired at the end of the year. The government of 
these monastic societies was a monarchy rather 
than an oligarchy ; often it was even an absolute 
monarchy.^ The cellarer (/ctXXnpfTijs, whence cellcr- 
arius, ‘cellarer’), the official who had charge of 
the stores of the monastery, had, as a rule, very 
wide powers over the temporal affairs of the 
monastery. Sometimes the abbot, as already 
mentioned, was assisted in his office by an official 
who ranked second after himself in the monastery ; 
sometimes there was a third as well (prior and 
sn^rior). 

The monasteries thus constituted usually enjoyed 
complete autonomy. There was nothing resem- 
bling the modem order or congregation, in which 
the different religious houses are united under a 
superior-in-chief or ‘ general,’ and depend upon one 
house, which is the mother-house of the whole con- 
gregation. In the West it was not till the time 
of St. Benedict of Aniane that the idea of grouping 
monasteries together under a central authority 
was actually realized. For example, St. Basil in 
his Buie, which was the law everywhere in the 
East, contents himself with giving a few general 
principles as to tlie choice of the superior and the 
exercise of antliority. In certain monastic colonies, 
too, the organization was very rudimentary in 
character. St. Anthony and St. Hilarion, e.g., 
were the spiritual and temporal heads of the com- 
munities founded by them, and unity and order 
were maintained by visiting the various houses 
subject to tliem { Vita S. IlilarionU, ch. iii.). 

Nevertheless, even in the early age of monasti- 
cism, we have instances of the attempt to group 
certain monasteries together under a central 
authority. Pachomius, e.g., formed his monas- 
teries into a real ‘ congregation.’ He visited each 
house in turn ; he assembled the superiors together 
four times a year in what closely resembled the 
general chapters of later daya In these assem- 

1 The vford 'obhot' did oot orirfn&lly designate the superior 
fef. J. M. Rosso. Ltt Mofnr* d’Onmt, Paris, 1001, p. lOS: also 
art. • Ama,’ DACh l.a lEOO-1323). 

3 Monastic government has even been presented as a kind ot 
•spiritual democracy* OVorkman, p. 1S2). This is true, in a 
sense, but the monastic form ot government cannot in reiillty 
bo ranged under any very dcGnite category. It possesses the 
characteristics alike of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy. 
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blies the interests and affairs of the various com- 
munities were discussed and settled. Pachomius 
himself nominated the superiors of the different 
houses, and a ‘procurator-general’ for the whole 
confederation. Tabenna, Hie head-house of this 
congregation, was an almost military organization. 
The monks were divided into companies, often 
under an official called the dean ; ton companies 
formed a further division, at the head of which 
was another official. At an early period the Buies, 
or constitutions, of the various monasteries came to 
be written down. A great number of these exist, 
some of which can be safely attributed to the most 
ancient masters of the monastic life. We shall 
speak only of the principal ones. 

The Regvla Antonii cannot bo regarded ns the work of St. 
Anthony himself, but it is extremely ancient.1 This collection 
of maxims on the monastic life was brought together in Egj-pt, 
In the course of the 6th cent., but there is nothing against the 
belief that many of them are authentic and of "much earlier 
date than the collection itself.2 The same may be said of 
the authenticity and age of the lUguJa ad llonachas Macarii 
Alex. {PO xxxiv. 067-970), and the Regula ad MonaeAoa 
Serapiemit, Hlaearii, Paphnutii et alteriui 3!aearii (PG xxxiv. 
971-078). 

The Rule of St. Basil gOpot Kara rkdrov, Reguica fusiits 
traetatoe ; 'Opoi kb.t’ Inmprjv, Regula; brecius tractata; [PG 
xxxl. 8S9-1052, 10S0-1S05), tr. Ruflnus, in L. Uolste, Codex 
Regtilanim, Paris, 1601, i. 67 f. ; cf. 0. T. Q. Schocnemnnn, 
Bill. Pair. Latina, Leipzig, 1792-04, i. 610 fl.) has had a wide 
influence on Oriental monasticism, and is at the present day 
practically the only Rule existing. Even in the West its 
InQuence was considerable, ns may bo seen — to cite but one 
example — from the reference made to it in the Rule of St. 
Benedict. A long letter, written by St Basil to St Gregory 
ot Nazianzus before the drawing up of his Rule, may be regnracd 
ns an outline or rough draft ot the latter.® 

The Rules attributed to St Pachomius and to Schenondi, 
although not authentic in the same sense os the Rule ot St 
Basil, are, nevertheless, substantially their work in spite of later 
retouching and additions.* The Rule of Pachomius, written 
originally in Coptic, was translated into Greek and Latin 
(Ladeuze, p. 272). There are three texts of the Rule of 
Schenoudi (cf. ilonumenU de la mitsion areh^otogignefrangaiie 
au Cairo, iv. 235 f., and Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 Slll).s 

The Book of the Governors of Thomas of ilarga, of the 6th 
cent, describes the life led by the cenobites and anchorites of 
the Nestorlan monastery of Beth-Abhe in Mesopotamia.® 

In the West, besides Casslon, whose two works exercised the 
tridest influence on monasticism In that part of the world,! we 
must mention itbe Rule of St Benedict, Regula S. Pattis 
Benedieti.i 

Other Rules arc : the Regula ineerti auctoris, later than the 
works of Cassian, but earlier than the Rule of St Benedict 
(Holstc, Codex Regularum, ed. M. Brockie, Augsburg, 1759, i. 
137 f.), the Regula Sanctorum Pauli et Stephani, almost con- 
temporary with that of St, Benedict 0'6. I. 133 f.), the Rule lor 
nuns attributed to St Augustine, Ep. coxl. (i6. t 141). For 
this Rule and those of SS. Fructuosus and Isidore, see, further, 
V. iii. 1 (<!) below. 

Several Rules written for the Celtic monks are in existence. 
The Rule written in verse, and attributed to St. Ailbo, is not, 
strictly sneaking, a Rule. Tliat attributed to St Coiumha is a 
short collection of prescriptions and maxims of asceticism, and 
was written for the use ot solitaries. There arc also other docu- 
ments of the same character, attributed with more or less 
likelihood to St. Comgall of Bangor and others. The Rule of 


1 Cf. B. Contzen, Die Regcl drs heil. Antonius, Metten- 
gymnasialprogramn, 1895-90; Apophthegmata Patnim (PG 
Ixv. 71-140); Verba Seniorum (PL Ixxiii. 739-810); and J. B. 
Cotelier, Ecclesite Groeens llonumenta, Paris, 1077-80, f. 624. 

3 Regarding the edd. of these maxims, cf. K. Krumbacher, 
Geteh. der byzantinisehen Litteratxtr\ Sfimich, 1897, p. 18S; 
C. Butler, The Lausiae Uittory of Pauadiut,Z vols. fi’SvL], 
Cambridge, 18D3-1904, pp. 203-215 ; S. Vailhi, • Lcs Apophtheg. 
inata Patrum,' in Echos d’Orient, 1902, pp. 39-46 ; Lemcreq, loc 

s' St, Basil, Bp. lb (PG ixill. 223-233; cf. Paul Allard, 'St. 
Basile avant son Opisoopat,' Revue des quettions hUloriques, 
Ixiv. [18981 29 f.); Zockler, Atkese und SlOnehtum, p. 2S7; A. 
Kranich, Die Aseetik in ihrer dogmatifehrn Grundtoge bei 
Batilius dem Grosten, Paderbom, 1890; K. Holl, Enthutiamuu 

■: ’■■■ '■■.’■ ■■ :■■■ ■ '.’ezuSymeon 

■■■■■■ ' < ■ the authen- 

■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ -■>.'':.Vii.5 8147f. 


. J ..... ■ givennseci, 

Ladeuze, p. 259 f. 

»P. E. Lucius, 'Die Qucllcn der altcstcn Gcsch. des arm 
Mflnehtums,' Zeitsehrift /dr Eirchengesehichie, viL [18851 IK? f 
*E- .A M. Budge, Bmk of the Goremors: Ilirtona 

'"“Syriac 

7 See below, V. iU. t (5). 

8 On the Rule of St. Benedict, the authenticity of which U 
Incontestable, and its various edd. see below, p. TOgb^note 1, " 
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St Colamban, hig Penitentiary, and that of St Cummian, are 
the only ones the authentic character of which is really estab- 
lished-t At an early date collections were made of all these 
monastic Euies.^ 


•pedules et caligae,’ which seem to have been aicindofstooMne, 
or sock, and sandals. Archasologists have disputed at lenijth 
as to the exact meaning of these terms and also regarding the 
other parts of the monastic habitl 


The question of monastic costume is one with 
reuard to which the different Rules show a he- 
wildering variety. It is also, from the archseo- 
logical point of view, one of the least clear. It 
seems that there was originally no special dress 
for monks. The only rule on this pomt seems to 
have been that the monk in his character of 
ascetic should, like certain ancient philosophers, 
show in his costume the outward sign of the 
poverty and humility of his state of life and of 
his detachment from the things of this world. 
Even St. Benedict, at a time when monasticism 
already had customs and traditions both numerous 
and of long-established date, does not seem to 
have given much importance to the form, colour, 
or qumity of the habit worn by his monks (Begicla, 
ch. Iv.). Nevertheless, at an early date certain 
garments worn by the monks, and borrowed in all 
probability from the peasant population among 
whom they lived, came to be regarded as tradi- 
tional, and in time even had a mystic meaning 
attached to them, as in the case of the liturgicsil 
vestments. In spite of this the monastic habit 
must always be carefully distinguished from the 
latter category. 

We may now enter into greater detail regarding 
the various garments worn by the ancient monks 
both in the East and in the West. Many of these 
garments are still in use among their descendants. 

The anoienta did not know the use of linen. The tunio of 
wool was their only under-garment (XtpiTlov, /tokopij, colobium). 
The monks adopted this. It had short sleeves or was sleeveless. 
The anchorites often wore the tunio made of goatskin or camel’s 
hair, which acted as a veritable hair-shirt (Cassian, Znsttf. i. 8 
IPL xlix. 74]). The tunic was girded by a cincture, which 
recalled that worn by John the Baptist (‘zona poUioea circa 
Inmbos euos,' lit 3*), and which soon became an essential part 
of tho monk’s habit. It was usually made of leather (cinctura, 
zona, fuvT), balteui, cingulum, etc.).* The hood and the scapular 
are also charaoterletio o! the moni^o habit. The first {cucuUua, 
eucuUio) was originally merely a covering for the head. It was, 
In fact, the ordinary head-covering of peasants, and is found In 
both East and West, It protected the head against the heat or 
the cold, and could be thrown back at will on tho ehouldars.^ 
Tho hood came in timo to be attached to a garment covering 
the shouldere and breast to protect them against the weather, 
and finally developed, after various transformations, Into the 
cowl— an ample vestment falling in wide folds to tho feet and 
with largo sleeves. The cowl ia the distinctive choir-hahlt of 
the monk. The scapular {scapulare) seems to be peculiar to 
Benedictine monks, since there la no mention of it before the 
time of St, Benedict. Still it la evident, from the text of his 
Rule, that it was not his own Invention. By some it has been 
compared to an analogous garment worn by Eastern monks; 
but it is more probable that it was originally a kind of blouse 
or smock-frock with hood.' attached, such as was worn by 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Honte Cassino. St. Benedict 
prescribes it as a working dress—' scapulare propter opera.’ It 
was worn to protect the rest of tho habit, and replaced the 
cowl. Its etymology Indicates that it covered tho shoulders.® 

'The Eastern monta usually went barefooted, St, Pachomius, 
however, gave his monks sandals, and St. Benedict speaks of 

1 Holsto gives two other Rules attributed to SS. Comgall and 
Columba. For this question sea L. Gougaud, ‘ Inventaire des 
rtgles monastiques irlandaises,’ in Rtvut B(nidictine, xxv. 
[1003] 167-184, 321-333 ; O. Seebass, XTeier Columba von Luxeuils 
Klosterregel, Dresden, 1883 ; Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3212 f. 

3 The earliest and most celebrated of these coUections is that 
made by St. Benedict of Aniano (f 821), entitled Concordia 
Regularum (Concordia Regularum nunc primum edita ex 
Bibliotheca Floriaeencic Slonastcrii, notisqua et observationibtu 
illustrata ab H. Menard O.S.B., Paris, 1638 (^PL cHL 701- 
13S0)); cf.L.’Trauhe, ‘Bibliotheca Goorresiana,’ in Jf cues Archiv 
fxlr dltere deutsehe Oesehiehttkunde, xxvii. [1002] 737 f. For 
other attempts of this kind see J. Trithemius, Aubert Le Mire, 
etc. ; cf. also Heimbncher, L 76. Of more recent date ; Ij. 
nolste. Codex Regularum hlonastiearum et Canoniearum, 
3 vols., Romo, 1661, completed by Brookie, Molstenii Ckxf- 
regular. etc. nunc auciue, amplijicatus et observ. crtlicr* 
historieis illuetratus, Augsburg, 1759 (PL ciii. 393-700). 

3 Cf. art. ■ Ceinturo,’ in DACL ii.3 2779t 

< Daremberg-Saglio*, I. fig. 2094 ; artt. ‘ Birrus,’ DACL U.1 
007 f.. and ‘ Capuchon,’ DACL it® 2127 f. 

5 Cf. B.A, May-June 1892, pp. 331 and 333, for representation 
of peasants wearing the scapular; cf. also J. Slabillon and 
L. d’Achdry, Aeta Sanctorum O.S.B. scec., Venice, 1733-38, v. 
pTffif. p. xxxi. Annates O.S.B., Paris, 1703-39, 5. 605. 


iii. Different types of monks.— The monka 
may he divided into various classes. 

1. Hermits. — The hermits {{pijiurai, from ipnpos, 
‘desert’) lived in solitude in the desert; St. John 
the Baptist, and later St. Paul the Hermit and 
St. Anthony, were the first of these. 

2. Anachorites or anchorites {iraxoipvral, from 
dvaxaipiifia, ‘retreat’). — This title is synonymons 
with the first, and indicates those monks who 
practised the solitary life. This form of the 
monastic life is the most ancient ; it spread, first 
of all, in Egypt, then in Palestine and Syria, 
through the whole of the Eastern world, and, 
finally, in the W est.’ In course of time the (1 amal- 
dolese, Carthusians, Hermits of St. Augustine, 
and certain other institutions of like charac- 
ter arose. These may he grouped under the class 
of anchorites or hermits, since they have pre- 
served, along with the cenobitic element in their 
lives, many of the characteristics of the eremitic 
state. 

3. Recluses and Stylites. — With the hermits 
and anchorites must be classed the recluses and 
Stylites, who, on account of their relatively small 
number, may be regarded as exceptional cases. 
The former lived enclosed in cells, sometimes com- 
pletely walled up and communicating with the 
exterior only by means of a small window. The 
latter, who are found almost exclusively in the 
East, lived on the top of a pillar, more or less 
elevated from the ground.® 

4. Dendrites. — Tho Dendrites (from ohSpov, 

‘ tree ’) lived in trees. 

$. Cenobites (from xotvijStos, ‘one who lives in 
common ivith others’). — This was the general term 
for all monks living together in community. 
During the primitive period the comparative ad- 
vantages and excellence oi the solitary and ceno- 
bitic forms of monastic life formed the subject of 
frequent discussions. St. Basil stoutly maintains 
his preference for tho cenobitic life over the 
eremitic life, and his preference is shared by 
St. Benedict. It is undeniable that in early days 
the eremitic life had the greater number of ad- 
herents ; hut in course of time it declined, even in 
the East, while, in the West, it cannot be said 
ever to have existed except as an exceptional 
state of things. After the 16th cent, it almost 
completely disappeared.* 

6 . Sarabaites and Gyrovagi, or Circumcel- 
liones. — ^Among the other monastic types, ancient 
authors draw attention to the Sarabaites and the 
Gyrovagi, who were regarded as an evil land of 
monks. The first, mentioned by St. J eromo under 
their Syriac name of ‘Eemohoth’ [Ep. 34 
tPL xxu. 419]), lived together in twos and three.s 
in a monastery, in order to live a life without 


1 Sea especially A. Calmet, Commentario litterale, ieU/^.e 
norale copra laliegola diS. Benedetto, Arezzo, 176^ ii. 179 u, 
nd the Commenlaire rur la rigle de S. Benoit by (D. Delatte) 
ho abbot of Soleemea, Paris. 1913, p. 394 f. On the question of 
aonastic costume in general cf. P. Bonannl, Onfinum rei\g^ 
orum in ecelesia militanU catalogue eoramgue tndumenia, 

1 vols., Rome, 1722; H6Iyot, Sist. des ordres mona^tgues, 
•eligieux et militaires, etc. ; R. A. S. Macallstcr, 
restmenu, London, 1S96, App. I., ‘Costumes of the ReUirioM 
Irders’; J. Braun, Die liturgisehe Gewandung «n» Occidem 
md Orient, Freibuig i. Br., 1907. 

3Cf. Heimbncher, i. 4L _ , ni.t -.r 

3 For the recluses cf. Mist. Laus. 43 ; Theodor^ 

9, SO, etc. (PO Ixxxi!. 1400-1494) ; R. M. Clay, ‘The HemlU 
nd Anchorites of England,’ in The Antig^ry's ■»«’*> 

914; Heimbucher, 1. 145, note; tor the Stylites, ouotatioM 
a H. Delehaye, Les Stylites, Brusseb, 1895 ; VaUh6. 
tylites de Constantinople,’ In Echos d Orient, 1893 , for 

lUIcrent classes of monks cf. Besse, p. W f. _ 

4Cf. Synod of Vannes, 465, c.anon , ; o' 

anon 38 ; G. D. Mansi, Concilia, Paris reprint, 1901-13, vu- Bji, 
iii.33L 
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either mle or la-w, following no other rule than 
that of their o^vn ■n'ill or caprice. The Gyrovagi 
or Circnmcelliones (‘ vagabonds ’) went from monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodging for a few 
days, and scandalizing all true Christians by their 
excesses. 

7 . Catenati. — As the name indicates, these monks 
loaded themselves with chains. They took no 
care of their bodies, allowed their hair and beards 
to grow neglected and untrimmed, went bare- 
footed, and wore a black cloak (Leclercq, in DACL 
ii.= 3218). 

8 . Apotactites (from iTorda-irecrOai, ‘ to renounce’ ; 
cf. Lk 14”). — These formed a class intermediary 
between the earlier ascetics and the monks properly 
so called. They are found in Jenisalem, in the 
East, and in Asia Minor. Some of them followed 
the example of the Gyrovagi, and spent their life 
wandering about, and some fell into the heresy of 
the Encratites.’ 

IV. EISTORT op MONASTICISM.— ORIGIN OF 
THE MONASTIC LIFE; THE ASCETICS. — The 
a-scetics of early Christianity may be regarded 
as the ancestors of the monks. The greater 
number of the characteristics of which we have 
already spoken as belonging to the essence of the 
monadic life are found among the ascetics — 
poverty, celibacy, the practice of mortification, 
lasting, silence, prayer, etc. The ascetics were, 
in fact, simply monks living in the world. 

‘AsceticlBin and cenobitlsm are inecpamble. Asceticism is 
an individual phenomenon, cenobitism is a social institution.’ 3 
It was but natural that, as Christians gradually 
became more worldly, the ascetics should retire 
from their midst and betake themselves to the 
desert; and here we have the origin of true 
monasticism — the first monks were ascetics living 
retired from the ivorld in the desert. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
history of these Christian ascetics (see art. Asceti- 
cism). But it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Christian asceticism, while recognizing among 
some of the prophets and just men of the Old Law 
(such ns Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John tlie Baptist) 
its ancestors or forerunners, claims, above all, as its 
source and foundation the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
who taught renunciation under all its forms. Not 
to mention certain texts occurring in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers — ^in those, c.p., of Ter- 
tullian, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, whose 
‘ true Gnosticism ’ offers many characteristics of 
asceticism — one may consult certain documents 
that will give assistance in arriving at a knowledge 
of this movement precursory of monasticism, 
especially the Epi.mc.i of pseudo-Clement ‘To 
Virgins’ and the work of pseudo-Cyprian, dc Singit- 
lariiatc Chrir.onim.* 

ii. Monasticisji in the East. — x. Sources. — 
The question of the authenticity and truthfulness 
of the documents on which the history of the early 
years of Eastern monasticism is founded has given 
iise, in recent years, to lengthy and impassioned 
disputes. 

1 For thePG dirferenb kinds of monks cf. Ca.c?iftn, CoUaii(me9^ 
xviii. ch. iv. f. (PjDxIIx. 1093 f.), and v. 36, with 

the notes hr A. Gac6c {PL xlix, 255) ; Jlegula S. Penrdicti. I, ; 
Jlcnuia !. ; SL Jerome, J?p.xxii. *ad Euslochiuin'{PZ, 

xxli. 419 f.); St. Anpustine, dc Ojvrc i/onacAonim, 23 {PL xl. 
675 f.X 

2Cf. art. * ApotacHnucs ApotAX.im6nes,* !n DXCL i.s 2604 f.; 
Cabroi, Etudf rtir la J*rrearinaiio Sitvi<r, r>. 135 f. 

lioclcrcq, in DACL 11.2 3048f. ; cf. Zocklcr, Aslvrf und 

♦ Cf. I/idercq, in DACL U.2 307S-S090; Udmbnchcr,^. SOI. t 
N. 5r, AntoneiU, ' Dlsfcrtotiodc A^cctis,* in Sancti PatrixJacoM 
Episicnpi Eisibfni s^rmonrSf aim pro'/ationf.^ notxs, etc., Komc, 
175C; S. Schiwictc, * Vorpcschlchtc dea Monchtems odcr dns 
Apcotontum der drei ersten chri«tL Jftlirh./ in Archiv fur lath. 
Ktrch^nrecldf i. flSPS) 3 f., ii. S05 f. ; nnd cspccirvlly F, Martinez, 
*IAAPciUsme chr^ticn pendant leg trols premiers siedcs dc 
IV-^rllse,* in Lf$ Ufudu.t thiolo^e historigve de Vintiilul 
Cdtiioliqtu dc Parity Paris, 1014. 


(a) Vita Pnt'fi.— The Vita written hy St. Jerome, ia 

flometimeg considered to have no serious historicallwris. The 
first of the hermits withdrew to the desert not before Uie 
middle of the Srd cent, f.nd, towards the end of his life, would 
have made the acquaintance of St. Anthony.i 

(b) Vita Antonii , — If the authentic character of St. Jerome's 
life of Paul the first hermit be denied, it is St Anthony who 
most be reparded as the father of the eremitic lifo. Tne Ti’fa 
jtlnfonn, attributed to St Athanasius, has serious hlrtorical 
foundation, despite the discussions of which it .also has been 
the subject.® In it St Athanasius describes the life of a man 
whom he has himself imoxvn, and who died between 350 and 
362. According to this life, Anthony was bom at Coma, or 
Comon, in the middle of K;^t At the age of 20, on hearing 
the passage in the Gospel of St MatUicw regarding the rich 
young man (lOnff.)^ ho sold his belongings and put himself 
under the direction of an ascetic in order to learn the practice 
of Christian renunciation. Then he retired to the desert and 
led the life of a hermit for twenty years, a number of discinles 
gathering round him. During the persecution of Maxirnlaii, 
ne went to Alexandria to fortify his brethren in the f.aiih, 
returning there again, later on, to refute Arius. Living retired 
in his desert, ho visited from time to time the colonies of 
hermita who had been his disciples and who peopled the 
desert. He died in S56 for 362), at the age of 105. we have 
already seen what is to be thought of his Rule. Tlie letters 
and sermons attributed to him are not more authentic in char* 
acter(PC xl. 96:^1060). 

(c) Lausiac History of Palladtus . — Another document which 
has been much disputed is the Lausiac History cf Palhdius 
(PRE^ xiiL 219); it recounts the origins of monasticism, 
Weing.arten and Lucius see in it nothing more than a romance, 
and AmfiHneaii has further comidicatcd the que'^tion by tlie 
unjustifiable use of the Coptic sources- Butler, In his excellent 
work on the subject. The Lausiac History of Palladius (Cam- 
bridge, 189S-1D04, L 257-277), has re-established the real text 
and demonstrated its importance from the historical point of 
view.® 

(d) Jtufinus.—UafiTwiB of Aqolleia (f 410) travelled through 
Ej^'pt In order to visit the most celehratcu solitaries, and his 
Ilistoria Honat^onim furnishes Interesting details on the 
monastio life in that countrj'.* 

(c) Cassiaru — Far more important for the historj* of mon- 
astic institutions, customs, and teaching arc the two worhs of 
Cassian—dc InsiilutUmc Cainchiorxtm (12 books), and CoUa- 
Hones Patruin (24 Conferences). Cassian, like Rufinup, 
travelled about from one monastic colony to another in Eunmt 
and Palestine in order to be initiated Into the manner of me 
there observed. 5 

(/) Peregrinaiio The Peregrinatio ad. lota ranefn, 

of which tno date has been so much disputed, but wlilch c.an, 
in all probability, he as.^igned to the latter half of the 4th 
cent., is the account of a pilgrimage to the monasteries of 
Kgj'plj the peninsula of Sinai, P.alestinc, and S>Tia, and gives 
many interesting details regarding the hermits and the monas- 
teries of the period.^ There arc many other sources of Eastern 
monastic history, but the historians and wTiters of the 4th, f»th, 
and 6lh centuries, such os Eusebius, Thcodorct, Sozomcn, 
Socrates, etc., afford less room for discucsions as to authentic- 
ity and credibility, and their testimony serves to control the 
truth of the accounts furnished by Palladius, Rufinus, and the 
others. 

2 . History. — Apart from the Hfe of St. Anthony, 
summarized above, the general lines of monastic 
history in the East may be presented as follows. 

(cr) Egypt, — Amun (Ammoniii.s), a contemiwrary 
of St. Anthony, founded co!onie.s of hermits in 

1 TTcingarten, PTIE^ x. 7G0; GruLzmachcr, PRH^ xiii. 217* 
ond HicronymxtSy Leipzig, 1001, i. ICO ; see, however^ in favour 
of the reality of his existence, Butler, Laxis. Hut. i. 221 ; 
Workman, p. 90. 

3 On the Vita Antonii cf. Weingarten, 'Urspning,* p. 21 f.; 
n. Gwatkin, Studies of Arinninn^ (Cambridge, 1S62, pi). 
102-107, Arian Contror^r^jr*, London, IS^S, p. 48: F, W. 
Farrar, TArrs of Vie Pathers, Edinburgh, 1ES9, i. 451 ; m favour 
of the liifitoridU’, A. Roberi^on, ‘ Athanasius/ in Post-yicen^ 
Fathers, Iv., Oxford, 1S92, p. ISO ; Butler, i. 17S£f. ; Vi'crkman, 
p. 354, 

3 Cf. Ladcuzo,ojr>. cit , ; E. Prcurchcn, Ptiffadfur tnid 
exn Reitrag zur Quellenliinde dr* dVrsten MbiicIiluuu'tTUX 
OicEsen, 1S07. 

* Tlie authenticity and veracity of the Hiftona Ilonachnrvit 
have also been the subject of much discussion, hut It has a 
certain historical value. For discu*fsior.5 regarding the text 
pee the works of Butler, Lndcurc, and Prcu«chen, already cited 
in reference to Palladius ; fee nlroLcclcrcq, in DACLW.^ 'yoSVt. 

6 Cabrol, art. ‘Casrian/ in DACL li.® O. Banlcn- 

hewer, Eng. tr., Freiburg !. Br,, Ifv^, p. SjfifT. 

Hie text of the Rule ot CossLan, whidi was l)elieved to bo loft, 
has reccntlv been rt'u^covcrcd in MurJ/h and at the l>curiai 
(cf. II. Plenkcrs, ITrUrmichxnxgrn zrr Obrrli^ferungsg^srh, der 
iiltnun latrininhen Hbxvchsrrnrlu, Munich, 1006, pp.^TfKM). 

^Sanetcr Silricc A^in'fcr.^ 'Prregrinatio ad lr<a renofn, x-L 
G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1BS7; other odd.: P. Geyer, Vierna, 
1S93, n, A. Beclitcl, Cluc-ago, 1902 : cf.l«L F^rotln, M.e v^rll/.Me 
Auteur de la Peregrinatio Silvi?*, la v!''rgc cspagnole Klheri'v,* 
In Revue dcs mtestions histori'/ue*. Ixxiv. IIO’JS) 3C7-S37 : and 
PRHi xviU. 315-347. 
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Lower Egypt, and was the father of monasticism 
in Nitria.^ His disciples lived in huts and met 
together in the monastic church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. There were 8 priests in the colony to 
carry out the liturgical functions for the com- 
munity. According to the Lausiac History, there 
were 600 hermits in the desert of Nitria. Idleness 
was carefully excluded, each monk being obliged 
to provide for himself by his own labour. In the 
evening psalms and hymns were chanted. The 
discipline of the life was very strict. Ammonius 
died before 356. His disciples continued his tradi- 
tions in Nitria. The theological works of Origen 
were studied there, and the ‘taU brothers,’ Am- 
monius, Dioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who 
made such a disturbance in the theological world 
later on, belonged to this monastic family.^ 

About six mues to the south of the mountain of 
Nitria was the Desert of Scete, where another colony 
of hermits was established. The brethren observed 
perpetual sUence ; as at Nitria, they assembled in 
church for the offices only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Their cells were either mere caverns in the 
rocks or else wattled cabins. Macarius the Greater 
(t 383 or 387) was the first of these hermits. He 
has left behind him among the Apophthegmata a 
series of remarkable maxims and homilies that 
show him to have been one of the founders of 
Christian mysticism.® Macarius the Younger, 
Evagrius Ponticus, and Mark the Hermit are also 
figures that stand out among these solitaries.^ 
The Desert of Scete still preserves the ruins of their 
ancient monasteries, one of which, knoivn as the 
monastery of St. Macarius, is inhabited by a few 
Cimtic monks.® 

Besides Nitria and Scete, the whole of Egypt 
was streivn with hermitages — the Thebaid, Lyco- 
polis, Kopres, Oxyrhynchus (where there were to 
be found, it is said, 10,000 monks and 20,000 nims), 
and Arsinoe, where there were also 10,000 monks 
{Hist. Laus. 5, 18). 

In Upper Egypt the name of Pachomius at- 
tracted special attention. He was instructed in 
the monastic life by a venerable hermit named 
Palamon, and established himself at Tabenna 
(Tabennlsi) — a name that was to remain famous in 
monastic history. Pachomius is the real founder 
of the cenobitic life. His disciples lived together 
under the same roof and were subject to the same 
discipline. Other monasteries were founded which 
followed the same observance, and thus cenobitism 
was established. Regarding the organization of 
the Pachomian monasteries see above (p. 785 ; cf. 
also W. E. Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic 
Papyri, edited with an Appendix upon the Arabic 
and Coptic Versions o/’ the Life of Pachomius, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic ser., pt. ii., 1913). 

While speaking of Pachomius, we must not omit 
to mention one of his disciples named Schenoudi 
of Atripe, whose history has heen revealed recently 
through Coptic MSS, and who, although he did 
not exercise so marked an influence as Pachomius, 
played an important part in the history of the 
cenobitic life. The profession of obedience which 
he imposed on his monks is the oldest document of 

1 Hist. Monast. SO ; Sist, Lavs. 8 ; Sozomen, L 14 (.PO 
Ixvii. eOO t.) ; Socrates, iv. 23 (Pff Ixvii. 609 f.) ; L. Bulteau, 
Essai de I’hist, monast. d’Oricnt, Paris, 1678 ; Besso, op. eit. ; 
S. Schiwietz, Eas mmyenldndifche Monchtum, JIainz, 1901 ; 
R. N. O. Curzon, Visits to ilonasUrits in the Levant, London, 
1849. 

3 P. van Couenbergh, Etude sur les moines d'Egypte dejmis 
Chalcidonie jusqii’A I’invasion arahe, Louvain, 1914. 

^Apophthegmata Patrum, in Cotelier, Ecclesice Grcvece 
3lonumenta, L 24 (P6 Ixv. 257 L); Homilies, in A. Galinndi, 
‘Prolegomena In Vitas et Scripta SS. Macariorum,' Bill. Vet. 
Pair. Ant. Script. Eceles., Venice, 1705-81, vU. 3 1. (Pff xxxiv. 
449 L). 

4 Hist. Lavs. 20, 80. 

5 G. Steindorll, * Durch die llbj’sche Wusto nach der Case 
des OvysitCT Ammon,' Berliner Lohalanzeiger, 18th Uarch 1900. 


this kind that we possess, and it marks a statre in 
the history of monastic Rules. Sclienoudi made 
the attempt to combine the eremitic with the 
cenobitic life, and he succeeded to a certain 
extent.^ 


{b) Sinai. — From Egypt the monastic life soon 
spread as far as the Sinaitic peninsula, on which 
there were later several flourishing monasteries. 
St. Nilus the Sinaitic (+ c. 430) and St. Jolm 
Climacus were its shining lights, and may be re- 
garded as the great doctors of the ascetic life. 
The Peregrinatio Etherim gives interesting details 
regarding the monasteries of Sinai (see below 
iii. I (ci)). 

(c) Palestine. — The monastic foundations of 
Palestine were no less Ulustrioiis. It will suffice 
to quote the names of Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple 
of St. Anthony of Egypt, and especially those of 
Melania the Elder at the Mount of Olives, Paula, 
and St. Jerome.® In this region monasticism made 
considerable headway. The number of monasteries 
and lauras rose to 100, and the influence of these 
religious houses in the quarrels between Origenism, 
Eutychianism, Monotheletism, and iconoclasm was 
very important. It would be impossible to give 
here even a rdsumd of this history ; we must be 
content to refer the reader to the authors cited in 
note 2 below, and also to the attempt at a classi- 
fication of some of the Palestinian monasteries in 
Leclercm I) ACL ii.® 3165-3175. It was only with 
the Arao invasion of Palestine that the progress 
of these monasteries was arrested. 

{d) Syria. — Syria became at an early period a 
land of monasteries. It has even been questioned 
whether the monastic life there was not indigenous, 
i.e., whether it did not, as in Egypt, spring directly 
from the native practice of asceticism — which must 
be regarded as an early phase of monasticism-^or 
whether, on the other hand, it was an importation 
from without. The latter opinion seems to be the 
more likely. The Syriac life of Mark-Aro^, 
beneath its legendary surface, contains a residue 
of history that can be extracted with little diffi- 
culty. According to this history, he came from 
a Pachomian monastery, established himself among 
the mountains near Nisibis, and died there in 
363, leaving behind him a flourishing monastic 
house.® The recently edited works of Aphraates 
give some curious information about other solitaries 
{poydl’ovres), who seem to have been ascetics living 
in the world rather than real monks.* 

At Edessa and in Osrhoene we have Julian 
regarded as the founder of monastic life in that 
country, and especially Ephraim the Syrian, a 
contemporary of St. Basil. He lived many years 
as a hermit, then went to study monastic tradi- 


4 With regard to Schenoudi see Am^lineau, Nimoires pvhhfs 
par la mission arehiol. aa Caire, Iv. [1886 f.], L ; J. Leipoldt, 
Schenvte von Atripe und die Entstehung des national- 
dgyptischen Christentums CPU), Leipzig, 1903 ; Ladeuze, Eevve 
d'histoire eccl. viL [1900] 76-83; Eevillout, ‘Lea Onginea du 
BChisme igyptien ; le pricuraeur et inapirateur Senuti I® p™' 
phtte,' In RBR viil. [1883] 401-467, 046-681 ; Am<!Uneau, Vie de 


Jahrbiieher fur deutsehe Theologie, iU. [1894] 14W78 ; Vallhc, 
*Lc 3 premiers Monaattrea de la Palestine,* in Bessanone, ui, 
[1897] 39-69, 209-225, 334-350, iv. [1898] 193-210; A. Cmiret, 
La Palestine sous les empereurs grecs, Paris, 1809, pp. 

sp. Bedjan, Acta ilartyrum et Sanctorum, Pans, 1809-97, 
m. 876 f.; J. Lobourt, Le Christianisme dans f empire persi 
sous la dynastie sassanide, do. 1904, p. 3021. ... 

4 Cf. a discussion on this point in R. n. Connoll:^ Aphraates 
and Monasticism,’ In JThSt vL [1004-05] 522-539 ; 

‘Aphraates and Monasticism,’ ib. vU. Early 

Christianity outside the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1899 , ana 
Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904. 

Connolly, ’Some early Rules for Syrian Monks,’ in Hovmsuie 
Revieto, xxv. [1900] 162-162 ; G. Bert^ AphrahcUS, des pe^c^ 
Weisen, Homilien; aus dem Synschen (TXJ), l^lpag, 1^. 
ed. J. Parisot, Paris, 1894 (of. esp. 6th horn, to ascetic;, 
P. Sehwen, Afrahat, seine Person und setn Verstandnis art 
ChristentUTTXSt Leipngt 1007. 
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tions under the CTidonce of St. Basil, and perhaps 
visited Egypt tdso. He is one of the principal 
scholars of the Syrian Church, and his numerous 
works contain much information regarding the 
monastic life.^ 

There were colonies of hermits in Cilicia, round 
about Antioch, and in the Desert of Chalcis in the 
4th century. The Desert of Chalcis was known as 
the Thebaid of Syria, and there St. Jerome lived 
as a hermit from 373 to 380.“ In the 5th cent, the 
first of the Stylites, St. Simeon, makes his appear- 
ance in the north of Syria (Theod. Hist. lid. 26 
[PG Ixxxii. 1404 if.]). This strange form of mon- 
astic life survived as late as the 15th century 

(c) Asia Minor. — In Asia Minor in the 2nd cent. 
Montanism (q.v.) had appeared — a movement in 
the direction of an excessive ultra-asceticism. In 
Pamphylia in the 4th and 5th centuries the Euchite 
or Messalian monks allowed themselves to be 
carried away hy the same excessive views, and 
appear also to nave undergone Manichtean influ- 
ences. They were always resisted by the Church 
and were finally condemned, but revived during 
the Middle Ages in the sects of the Paulicians and 
Bogomils. 

Eustathius of Sehaste, who introduced monasti- 
cism into Ajmenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, was of 
Egyptian origin and a disciple of Arins. He exer- 
cised a wide influence on monasticism in that part 
of the world and also spread his errors abroad. 
His disciples, the Eustathians, were condemned by 
the Church.^ The Council of Gangra, in .340, gives 
valuable information concerning tlio history of the 
ascetics and monks and the excesses of some of 
those whom it condemns.® 

( f) Cappadocia. — It V'as chiefly in Cappadocia 
and under the inspiration of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, 5t. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Basil, 
the real legislator of the monks of the East, that 
monasticism started its tnie development. Basil 
had become acquainted with the monastic life in 
Syria and in Palestine. He declared himself 
distinctly in favour of the cenobitic type, and it 
was for cenobites that he wrote his Buie, or rather 
his Rules (see above, p. 785*’). The Rule of St. 
Basil has remained in use in the East to the 
present day. It does not enter into details, but 
lays down in general the virtues and duties of the 
monastic state. The monk is the perfect Christian ; 
the ascetic life does not consist merely in carrying 
ont certain practices, hut in the sanctiDcation of 
one’s whole being and in the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. One must raise up and perfect nature and 
not destroy it. Christian perfection completes, 
elevates, and purifies the wisdom of the ancients. 
In his monasteries the education of children was 
undertaken, and work was recommended and en- 
couraged. The public prayer of the community 
was already organized, and we find the various 
Honrs of Matms, Tierce, Se.xt, None, Vespers, 
and the Night Office (ae<ropiJxno>’).® 

(.7) Cyprus. — According to St. Jerome, monasti- 
cism was brought to the island of Cyprus by 
Hilarion. St. Epiphanius, who had himself been 
a monk in Palestine, defended the monks with 
ardour, 

(h) Consfantinoplc. — ^Wlien Palestine and Egypt 
had ceased to be the chief centres of monastic life 
in the East, it was Constantinople, and, later, 
Mt. Athos, that succeeded to that position. The 

1 Eplimim, Opfta omnia, Rome, 1734-46; for the other edd, 

cf. V. 400; R. Duval, jUfL politique, relipi^fe et 

litt^raire tTivifw? jusqu^d la premif-re croxsade, 1891, 

j>j), IWMCl ; Bardonhewer, pp. SS7-S03. 

2 Cf. Orutanacher, Uitroni/mu-f, L 165 f. 

8 Delehavc, op. eit. ; pee also nhovo. p. 7SC\ 

4 F. Loofi*, * Kiistalhlutf vou Seljaste,* in r. 627-4*50. 

8 1005-1100; 0, J. Defele and H. Leclcrcq, UisU. det 

rt?noi7M.Pari8, 1907 fl., 1. 1029. 

* E. F. Moripon, St, BnsU end his Rule, Oxford, 101.5. 


foundations attributed to Constantine or to the 
time of his immediate successors can, however, be 
admitted only with reserve.' It was not till 
towards the end of the 4th and especially during 
the course of the 5th cent, that monasticism began 
its development at Constantinople. In the reign 
of Justinian there were no fewer than 80 monas- 
teries at Constantinople,® and the emperor legis- 
lated for the monastic 'life as for all other institu- 
tions of the empire. The Acocmeta? and the 
Stndites deserve along study to themselves ; they 
have already formed the subject of monographs, 
to which we can here only draw attention in 
passing. The names of St, John Damascene and 
Theodore the Stndite recall the long .“trife main- 
tained by the monks on the question of tlie icono- 
clasts.® 

(i) Mount Athos . — From the 9th, but especially 
during the 10th, cent, the peninsula of Mt. Athos, 
in the Aegean Sea, became a monastic centre of the 
highest importance, and formed a kind of monastic 
republic. Safe in their monasteries, built for the 
most part on steep cliffs, defended by the sea and 
by the thickness of their walls, the monks of this 
peninsula, which is connected with the mainland 
only by a narrow isthmus, were able to defy all 
attacks, and the cenobitic life has been maintained 
there up to the present day. The history of tliis 
monastic colony may be given in a few words. 
The origin of monasticism on Mt. Atlios is obscure. 
The first testimony on which we can depend is 
found in the 9th cent., but it is probable that long 
before that there were hermits living among the 
rocks and in the forests of this peninsula, so weR 
fitted for the solitaiy life. The year 963 is the 
date of the foundation of the first great monas- 
tery by St. Athanasius, one of the most celebrated 
of the Athos monks. From this date onwards 
foundations followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The great monasteries of Iviron, Vatopedi, 
Xeropotamos, Esphigmenon, Dochiani, Agios 
Panics, etc., rose up in different parts of the holy 
mountain from the 10th to the 14th century. The 
latest in date is the monastery of Sta\Tonikita, 
founded in 1542. A number of smaller houses 
and simple hermitages depend upon these greater 
monasteries. The Rule followed is that of St. 
Basil. The monasteries form a kind of confedera- 
tion or little republic, which is represented by 20 
members, constituting at once a parliament and a 
tribunal under the direction of 4 presidents, one 
of whom has the title of TrpCrrot. In each monas- 
tery the rryovpevo! enjoys supreme authority. In 
the 14th cent, the idiorrhytlunio form of life {Ihwi- 
^vOpta) was introduced, in accordance witli which, 
m certain of the monasteries, the monks possess 
money of their own and enjoy a number of dis- 
pensations. Autonomous during a certain period, 
the governing council of Mt. Athos w.as finally 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinojde. Under the various governments 
and dynasties that succeeded one another in the 
East — the Comneni, the Palreologi, even the Turin? 
themselves, .and the hospodars of WaUnchia — the 
liberty of the monks of Mt. Athos was always 
respected. Painting, architecture, and calligrapliy 
were cultivated with succc-ss, and their libraries 
contain MSS of the highest vahie,* 

i Cf. E, Mftrin, /x-jr htoines de Constantinople depuif la 
/ondation de la ville iveqtt'd la mort de Photiwi (SilO-SVffi, PatU, 
1S97; J. Parjrolrc, *Les dn monachl^r.c h Coiistanti* 

nople,* la Jievue des questions hist. Ixr. GS-72 ; m-U 

•Constantinople/ in DACL il.2 1445-I44S. 

set. Marin and PrvTjroire, loce. Htt. 

8 See ‘AcCmbtes/ in DACL’X,^ 307-321; A. Tou^jord, 
Pereicuiion iconoclRSte d'arrts la corrr«7y)n(I.nnce de St. 
Theodore Stndite/ in 

* V. Tjanclois, Mont Athns et tes rnonn^tlret, Fans, !SC7j 
W. Gass, Zur Grsch, der Aihos-KU-xter, Clc'yen, 1805; A. Ri)r>, 

I Athos; the 2Iountain of the Monks, London, 1SS7; E. Millej:, 
he i/tmf Athos, Paris, 1839; Porphyrins Urpenslcy, Ilist. cj 
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iii. Monasticism in the West.— i. Before 
St. Benedict. — (a) Borne and Italy. — It has been 
remarked, and ^\'ith justice, that while, in the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, careful mention is 
made of aU the various degrees of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — even down to that alfossor — no allusion 
has ever been found to ascetic, anchorite, cenobite, 
monk, or nun.* The existence at Rome of monks, 
of consecrated virgins, and of monasteries at that 
period cannot, however, be denied. We leave on 
one side the legend of Boniface and Aglse, which 
is, moreover, of Eastern origin.** Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, gathered together 
around the tomb of St. Agnes a community of 
virgins. It was in a Roman monastery also that 
St. Marcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, consecrated 
herself to God (352-366.)® Pammachius, another 
Roman patrician, along with Eabiola, lived the 
ascetic life, and founded near the month of the 
Tiber a hospice which was served by monks. ■* St. 
Athanasius arrived in Rome after 339, accompanied 
by two Egyptian monks. He remained there three 
years and inspired this community, so deeply 
Christian in spirit, with admiration of and sym- 
pathy with the monastic ideal of the Thebaid. He 
made proselytes even from among the highest 
society of Rome, and Marcella, daughter of the 
widow Albina, along with Melania the Elder, 
devoted herself to the life. A community of 
ascetics and cenohites was founded on the Aven- 
tine, from which stand out names such as those 
of Sophronia, Asella, Paula, and Fabiola. The 
favour shown towards such institutions by Pope 
Damasus and, in particular, the arrival in Rome 
of St. Jerome, who became the spiritual father of 
the community on the Aventine, greatly accentu- 
ated the movement.® The attempt made by Vigi- 
lanciua to oppose it in favour of monasticism had 
no other result than that of starting a controversy 
with St. Jerome, from which Vimlantius came 
forth utterly crushed and humiliated (c. 385).® 

In the rest of Italy the progress of monasticism 
was scarcely less rapid than in Rome itself. In 
the middle of the 4th cent. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
till then exiled in E^pt, returned to his church 
(in 363) and obliged the clergy of his cathedral to 
submit to the monastic rule of life. His example 
was soon followed in Milan, under St. Ambrose, 
and at Aquileia,'* while Cremona, under the bishop 
Vincent (407-422), Novara, under the bishop 
Gaudentius (397-417), Bologna, Ravenna, under 
St. Peter Chrysologus, Pavia, under the bishop 
Ennodius, and Turin, under the bishop Victor, aD 
favoured the monastic movement. 

In S. Italy, besides Nola with its illustrious 
bishop, St. Paulinus, we find monasteries at Naples, 
at Capua, and in Etruria, Sabina, Umbria, Pice- 
num, at Tusculum, Monte Calvo, Fundi, on the 

Athos and its Monasteries, 3 vola, Kieff and Moscow, 1846-92 
(Russ.); CnrzoD, op. eit.; E. M. do Vo^4, Syrie, Palestine, 
MontAtlios, Voyapeau pays dupasst, Palis, 1S76; Krumbaoher, 
pp. 611-515, 1058 f . ; D. Placido do Meester, Voyage de deux 
o&nidictins aux monastlres de Mont Athos, Paria, 1908 ; V. 
Vannutelli, Monte Athos e te meteore. Borne, 1888 ; K. Lake, 
Early Days of Monasticism on Mt. Athos, Oxford, 1909. 

4 Leclercq, in DACL ii.s 3176. 

^AS, May, iii. 279-283; Duchesne, ‘Notes our la topopraphie 
do Borne," in Milanges d'archiol. et d'histoire, x. [1890] ; fkanchi 
de Cavaliori, ‘Dove fu Ecritta la le^enda di S. Bonifacio?" in 
Suovo bolteitino di archeol. cristiana, vi. [1900] 205-234 ; A. 
Dufourcq, Etudes sur Us t^sta Martyrum romains, i volE., 
Paris, 1900-10, i. ; cl. Anal. BoU. xx. [1901] 337 f. 

3 E. Spreitzenhofer, Die Entwieklung des alien Jidnehtums 
in Italien von seinen ersten Anfdngen bis turn Auftreten des 
keiU Benedikt, Vienna, 1694, p. 29 ; Leclercq, DACL ii.3 317C. 

* Cl. O. B. de Hossi, BoUettino di archeol. cristiana, 1860, p. 103. 

3 0. Daux, ‘Amidde Thierry et les premiers monastJrcs 
d'ltalio aux IV» et V* aifecles," in Revue des questions hist. ixL 
[1877] 404-473. 

8 On Vigilantios cf. below, p. 791'>. 

7 Spreitzenhofer, p. 13 f. ; F. Dghelli, Italia sacra, 9 vols.. 
Borne, 1044-62, iv. 747, 680, vL 44, etc. ; Albers, ‘ El Monachismo 
prima di S. Benedetto," Rivista Storica Benedettina, x. [1915]. 


banks of Lake Fucino, on the islands oft’ the 
Mediterranean coast of Italy, Gorgona, Capraja, 
Sardinia, and the Isle of Cabis (near Torrentum).* 
It would be difficult to draw up even a simple cata- 
logue of these monasteries, so numerous were they, 

Cassiodoms (c. 570) was contemporary with St. 
Benedict. It has even been conjectured that hia 
Rule was borrowed from the latter, but this is no 
more than a conjecture. What is certain is that 
the minister of Theodoric, on his property of 
Vivarium, gave the example of a monastery where 
the ascetic practices of the monastic life were 
allied with a high degree of intellectual culture. 
While, on the summit of Mt. Morius, the hermits 
gave themselves up to their solitary vocation, in 
the monastery built at the foot of the mountain 
the cenohites spent their time in the diligent 
copying of MSS.® 

(b) Gaul. — Monasticism, which was to play so 
considerable a part in Gaul, was established there 
at an early date (2nd half of the 4th cent.) and 
■4vith great 6clat by St. Martin of Tours. At first 
it took the eremitic form. The disciples of St. 
Martin lived as hermits, meeting for exercises in 
common only on certain occasions. The first 
monastery founded in Gaul was that of Ligag6, in 
360. There were, besides, Marmoutier (Martini 
Monasterium) and, no doubt, a great number of 
other houses, for we read that 2000 monks were 
present at the obseqmes of St. Martin.® St. 
Martin wrote no Rule for his monks, and the 
latter seem simply to have followed the general 
traditions of the ascetic life. Several of his dis- 
ciples applied themselves in company with their 
master to the work of the apostolate. This would 
explain why this first attempt at monasticism in 
Gaul did not leave any lasting traces behind it. 

We find, about the same date, that there were 
monks at Rouen, in the Morinie (Boulonnais, 
Artois, W. Flanders), in the forests, along the sea- 
coast, and even in the islands of the coasts.'* 

St. Sulpicius Severus, the historian of St. Martin, 
established a community of ascetics in his villa pf 
Primuliacum.® Gregory of Tours (t 594) ^ves in 
his works most valuable information regarding the 
monastic movement in Gaul in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. The greater number of the monks whose 
lives he wote, while possessing their o'wn char- 
acteristic spirit, are stiU largely \mder the infiu- 
ence of the teaching of St. Martm. 

The most interesting of all these experiments in 
the monastic life at this period is the foimdation of 
the celebrated monastery of L6rins on an island of 
that name off the coast of the Mediterranean near 
Cannes. Monastic life, inaugurated there towards 
the year 410 by St. Honoratus, was to continue 
through many long centuries, almost without 
interruption, to our oivn day. It was at the 
beginnmg a mingling of the eremitic and cenobitic 
elements. Both manual and intellectual vrork 
were held in honour, and great was the influence 
exercised by the monks of Ldrins throughout the 
Iffiddle Ages.® It will be sufficient, for this earlier 

r Of. Spreitzenhofer and Leclercq, loee. eitt. ^ 

2 Works of Cassiodorus, ed. 3. Caret, Ronen, 1079 (PL Ixix. 
and Ixx.) ; A. IVanz, M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, Bnislaa, 
1872 ; Chevalier, Repertoire ; Bio-Bibliographie, s.v. ‘ Cassio- 
dore." For his library cf. A. OlIeriE, Cassiodore conservateur 
des livres de Vantiquitt latine, Paris, 184L „ . , 

3 Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini; F. Obomord, Saint 
Martin et son monastire de Ligugl, Paris, 1873; E. Martene, 
‘Hist, de Marmoutiers," in Minxoires de la soeilti archeol. ^ 
Touraine, Tours, 1874-75 ; Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin, 
do. 1881 ; A. Hauck, Kirehengeseh, Deutsehlands, Leipzi", 1833, 


' iuiuuury, tjj/, ^ I !•»/ 

5 A. Curie-Seiinbrc3» Rechtrches rur Us bettx haotUs par 
Sulpice Sivlre, premiers monastiret institues en ^Itiitaiw, 
Tarbes, 1875 ; F. Mouret, Sulpice Sivlre iXPrimuliae, Pans, 1TO7. 

0 Malnory, op. ciU ; L. Alliez, Mist, du monasUre de Linns, 
2 T 0 I 3 ., Dracmifruan, 1882 ; P. Laharpou, Dt schoto, 
cetate merovingiaea, Paris, 1892 ; DACL il.3 3190-3193. 
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period, to cite tlie names of Vincent of L6rina and 
Salvianus. 

Another important influence exercised over the 
development of monasticism in Gaul during this 
period was that of Cassian. His works were in 
reality the first monastic code in Gaul (see above, 
p. 787*’), and, it may he said, in the whole of the 
West. He founded the monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, wliich became renouTied, and other 
monasteries also.^ 

St. Cmsarius, bishop of Arles, must also be 
regarded as one of the principal monastic legis- 
lators at this date.’ We can only mention the 
monasteries founded by Leonian m the diocese 
of Vienne, by St. Theudairo in Isbre, in the Isle 
Barbe, at Condat (St. Claude), and at St. Maurice 
of Agaune, and by SS. Romanus and Lupicinus in 
the Jura.’ 

(c) Britain, Ireland, the Celts , — ^The monastic 
life was established fairly early among the 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons, and underwent an 
extraordinary development among them. Its 
introduction into Great Britain was duo to St. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who came to the 
island in 430 to restore ecclesiastical discipline. 
In Wales Llan Lltud, Llancarvon, Ti-Gwen, and 
Bangor soon became renowned. Some of the 
monks from these monasteries — St. Gildas, St. 
Lunain, St. Paul Aurclian, and St. Samson — 
established the monastic life in Brittany (Armor- 
ica), where it also made meat advance.'* Monasti- 
cism in Ireland has much in common ■with that of 
Brittany, to which it seems, in fact, to owe its 
origin. The name of St. Columba and that of his 
foundation at Iona stand out conspicuous in its 
history.® Another saint whose name we must not 
forget to mention among the Celtic monks, although 
his chief foundation, Lrixeuil, belonged to Gaul, is 
St. Columban, the rival and namesake of Columba. 
His Rule, inspired entirely by the principles and 
traditions of Irish monasticism, spread rapidly in 
Gu'ttl and disputed for a time the predominance of 
that of St. Benedict.® 

(,d) Spain , — In Spain the beginnings of the mon- 
astic life are somewhat obscure. The Council of 
EUdra (c. 300) makes no allusion whatever to either 
ascetics or virgins. The Pcrcgrinatio Etherim 
belongs to the last quarter of the 4th century. It 
is the account of her joumeyin" in the East and 
her pUgrimnges to the holy places, sent to her 
nuns in Spain by a Spanish virmn named Etheria, 
or Egeria, who was, in all probability, abbess of 
the community to which she Avrites.’ Wo find 
further traces of the ascetic and monastic life 
among the Priscillianists of Spain, in this century. 
Priscillian gave himself out as an exanmlo of 
asceticism (see art. Piusciluanism). It has 

1 Cartnlairt de tabhaye de SU Victor de MartcUle, 2 rols., 
PariR. 1857. 

a Malnory, op, dU 

8 L. Klcpce, UiU Ilarht : son ancitnne abbaye, Lyons, 1880 ; 
P, Bonoit, nut. de I'ahbaye ct dc ia terre dc Salnt-Ctaudc, 
2 vols., Paris, 1880-92; B. Krusch, *Vit*n Patrum Jurcnsiuto/ 
Mon. wmn., Script. Merov.. ill. [1800-97] 125-lCG; Dnclicsne, 
'Ia Vie doa Pisrcs da Jnra,^ Mnanye^ d’archM.^ xviil. (1808J 
1-18 ; iHJClcrcq, in DACL ii .8 31D7-310S ; Bcsse, Lcs Moines de 
Vanciinne France ti Piriode gallo*roinaine $t STUrovinyienne, 
Paris, 1900. 

* A. de la Broderie, ‘Lcs ilonastiircf! ccltiqucs aux Vl« 
cfc Vn* In Annates de PretacrMf Ix. [1893] 1S3-209, 

370-391, nut. de Pretagne. Hennea, 1890, 1.; J. W. WUIIfl. 
Bund, The Cettio Church or Wales, Loudon, 1897; DACL U .8 
3207. 

5 0. F. R. do Montalernbcrt has devoted to the history of the 
Celtic and Anplo*Saxon monasteries a Urpe portion of Ids book, 
Les Msines d'Occident, Paris, 18CA-77 ; see csp. bla. x.-xiU. ; 
seo alw I 4 , Goupxud, cif. 

« Seeboss, op. cit. ; Molnoryj op. eit. ; h. Gon^n^ud, * L'GiQrre 
desScotti dans VEurope contmenlalo,* In Jievue d’hxsU eccUs, 
lx. 11903) 21-37, 253-277 ; Q. BonebMaury, 'St, Oolomban etla 
fondation dcs monast^res Irlandids,* Jiev. Hist, IxxxilL flWSJ 
277-299. 

7 Cf. above, p. 787^. 


recently been shown that the Ecgida Consensoria 
Monachorutn, attributed at first to St. Augustine, 
then to a contemporary of St. Emotnosus, prob- 
ably comes from a Priscillianist source, in the 5th 
century. It is a Rule for cenohites, original in 
character.’ 

The Rule of St. Isidore (t 630) and that of St. 
Fructuosus of Braga (c. 660) also deserve mention. 
They enjoyed considerable success until the advent 
of the Rule of St. Benedict in Spain, which became 
there, as in almost the whole of the Western 
world, the only Rule for monks.’ 

VigilantiuB, who represents the clement hostile 
to the monks and ascetics, was a priest at 
Barcelona in 396. During the year 409 the in- 
vasions in Spain, as everywhere else, resulted 
in the destruction of the monasteries. Mention 
of this is to be found in the chronicles of the 
period.’ 

The Council of Tarragona, in 516, turned its 
attention to the monks.® St. Martin, abbot of 
Dumio near Braga, who is known as St. Martin of 
Braga, and who had been a monk in Palestine and 
played so important a part in the history of the 
conversion of the Suevi, laboured at the restora- 
tion of the monastic life in Spain.’ 

Two other bishops, SS. Leandor and Isidore, 
also worked for the same end. The first ^v'roto 
a Rule for the use of ■virgins, and the second 
drew np a Rule for monks.® The latter was 
already known to St. Leandcr, the friend of St. 
Gregory the Great, and to Tajo, bishop of Sara- 
gossa (c. 650), the great admirer of the works of 
St. Grego^ and of his Dialogues, in which the 
praises of St. Benedict are set forth. This bishop 
did much to spread the knowledge of these worlm 
in Spain.’ Besides these names, we find, between 
the date of the conversion of Visigotbio Spain 
(587) and that of the Arab invasion (711), those of 
certain monks and hermits — the African Donatns, 
who, along wth 70 monks, also from Africa, took 
refuge in the monastery of Servitannm, in the 
provmce of Valencia; St. Emilian, who enjoyed a 
■wide-spread cultns in Spain ; the hermit, Valerius, 
in the neighbourhood of Astorga, etc.® 

(e) Africa , — In Africa the first monastic centre 
seems to have been formed around the person of 
St. Augustine. This saint bad studied the mon- 
astic life both in Borne and in Milan, and, on his 
return to Tagasto, he installed himself with some 
of bis friends in a house, where they gave thom- 
selvcs to the practices of asceticism. Ordained 
priest, he founded a second monastery at Hippo, 
where be lived himself till he was made bishop in 
396. Ho then transformed his episcopal dwelling 
into a monastery like those oi the bishops of 
Milan, Vercelli, and others at this time, and so 
founded what wo may call a ‘ cathedral monastery,’ 
or, ns he himself called it, monastcrixim clcricorum. 
Others of the African episcopate soon followed this 

r Ed. In UoIsto-BrocUc, Codex RegiUrtrum, I. ISO t, r.nd In /’£. 
IxtI. 09S-OOB; cf. D. do liravne, 'lii Jirjula eon-vnwn'a : Uno 
r^"le des molncs priscllUanlstca,' In Rtme Bin/dictin^, xxr, 
83-.8S. 

- On the P,(rrul<i Cmnmunitot St. Fructuosus seo T. Hcrwcocn, 
•Dm Pactum dcs hoil. FVuctuosus TOn Brapm.’ In Kirdien- 
r€cha. ITnttnuchvngen, it. [1007] 71-70; and Ix-clcrcq, In 
DACL U.o S223. With regard to the Pocfiim of BU Fnicluorus 
and the Paeta — a enrious form of religloos profession— besides 
Herwegen, see K. Klee, Dit UrguSa llcmaolumtm Jtidort ron 
Srrilta imd ihr Verhiittnit rti den iJbrigm otmdfdndiscAen 
ilonohsregttn jmtr Zrit, llarburg, 1900. 

> Cf. LKlercq, VP./rpagnf cAr/twmne, Pnrii, lOOC, p. 2ISf. 

» Jb. p. 2tl. 

s leecIcrcQ, In DACL Si.s SC22 ; Albers, ' El i'onochlsmo prim* 
di 8. Beneaetto; II monscblstno neU.\ Ppagna,’ Rivitta ddrica 
Dmrdettina, Ir. tlOUJ. 
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example, and Hadrumetnm, TJzala, Calame, Cirta, 
Mileve, and Carthage became real centres of 
monastic life. The Megula pro Monachis attri- 
buted to St. Augustine is not his under this form, 
as we have already said, hut it is drawn from his 
letter (ccxi.) to religious bodies of both sexes 
living in poverty and chastity, passing their time 
in prayer and ascetic practices, and in certain 
worlcs of charity. The counsels of the great 
bishop are characterized by the charity, discretion, 
breadth of mind, and high spirituality to which 
all his works bear witness. ^ We have already 
spoken of his famous treatise, cfe Ope.re Mona- 
cnorum, composed in the year 400. 

The Vandal persecution was unable to destroy 
aU these monasteries, bub it arrested for the time 
the progress of monasticism in Africa. Byzantine 
rule {533-709) restored peace and liberty, and a true 
renaissance of religion took place, in which monas- 
ticism naturally benefited, oeveral new monasteries 
were founded, notably at Euspe and at Tebessa. 
The ruins of the latter stUl exist.^ But the 
Muhammadan invasion was to destroy monastic 
life in Roman Africa as well as Christian life in 
general. 

(f) On the Danube, in the region of Norioum, 
we have to mention the wonderful work among 
those people of St. Severinus (f 482), called ‘ the 
apostle of Noricum.’® 

2 . From St. Benedict to the 13 th century. — St. 
Benedict, bom at Nursia (c. 480), died at Monte 
Cassino (c. 640), deserves a place apart in the 
history of Western monasticism. The influence 
exercised by his Rule in the West may be com- 
pared to that of St. Basil in the East. Having 
dwelt, at first, as a hermit among the Sabine 
mountains, he later gathered disciples round him, 
founded monasteries at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, 
and mote a Rule which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, was to become the one monastic Rule of 
the West. It may, in fact, be said that the history 
of Western monasticism is practically identical, 
for the OTeater part of the Middle Ages, with that 
of the Benedictines. ‘ The Rule of St. Benedict, 
which is divided into 73 chapters, is written for 
cenobites, and addresses itself exclusively to those 
who follow that form of monastic life. It teaches 
the virtues of humility, obedience, and poverty, 
and enjoins the practice of silence, hospitality, and 
manual work. It regulates the hours for ptOTer 
and lays down the order of the psalmody. The 
monastery forms, as it were, a little city or, better, 
a complete society provided with all its necessary 
organs. At the nead of all is the abbot, assisted 
by his provost, or prior, and his seniors, while at 
the head of every 10 monks is the dean. Then 
there are the cellarer, who is charged with the 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and the various 
other officials that divide between them the differ- 
ent functions necessary to the well-being of the 
house. The monastery should, as far as possible, 
provide for itself and possess a garden, a mill, and 

1 Cf. Leclercq, L'Afriqxu chritienne, Paris, 1904, iL 73-77, 
and DACL 11.3 3225 1, ; Besse, L* Jfonac/iifme a/ricain, 
Paris, 1900 ; Albers, ‘ II Monachismo prima di S. Benedetto ; U 
monachlsmo in Africa,' Rivista stirica Benedtttina, be. 

3 H. Saladin, ' Rapport Bur une mission en Tunisie,’ In 
Archivts des missions seisntijiques, 3rd ser., xiil. [1837] 179-181 ; 
cf. 0. Diehl, Rouvelles archives des missions sdentiftques, Iv. 
[1893] 331-335, also L'Afrique byzantine, Paris, 1898, p. 429 f. 
For a list of the monasteries cf. Leclercq, in DACL U.3 3231, 
and L'AJrique ehritienne, 11. 73-77. 

s AS, Jan. I. 483, 497 ; L. S. le Nain da EUemont, ilfmoires 
pour servirA rhist. eecUs. des 6 prem. siieles^, Paris, 1701-12, 
xvi. 

4 On St. Benedict and the Benedictines see Mabillon, opp. 
eitt. ; O. Kratxinger, Der Senediktinerorden und die Kultur, 
Heidelberq, 1878 ; Betliire, Uilanges d'hist. bMdiciine, Mared- 
sous, lS97-i902; Bultcau, Abrigi de Vhist. dt Vordre de saint 
Benoist jusqu'A la Jin da IXcsiiele, 2 vola., Paris, 1684; see 
esp. Chevalier, Ripertoire: Topo-bibliographie, s.v. •B4nddlc- 
tins.' 


ajl the necessary offices and work-shops. The 
sick, too, are to be specially taken care of, and 
the monks and the oolati receive necessary in- 
struction. Guests are to be received with honour. 
Those who offend against the Rule must receive 
punishment according to their deserts.^ Such is, 
in summary, the Rule of St. Benedict— a Rula 
characterized by great simplicity, but in which is 
clearly reflected that spirit of ivise discretion and 
justice which was the genius of the Roman char- 
acter, while at the same time it is penetrated 
through and through by the purest spirit of 
Christian asceticism, and rivals m its discretion 
and its sublimity of view the Rule of St. Basil 
itself. 

St. Gregory (t 604), the greatest of all the popes 
of the early Middle Ages, in giving to this Rule 
the support of his authority and in recounting, in 
his Dialogues, the life and miracles of its author, 
assured its predominance over all other monastic 
Rules. He nimself founded a monastery in his 
own house (the Monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Coelian), in which the Rule of St. Benedict was 
observed, and sent to England one of its monks, 
his disciple St. Augustine, who, while commencing 
the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
same time implanted in their midst that Rule 
which was destined to take such firm root there 
and to spread far and wide over the land. 

(a) England . — The Christianity established by 
St. Augustine among the Anglo-Saxons was 
thoroughly monastic in character. In the greater 
number of to 4 vns — e.g., at Canterbury, York, 
London, Ripon, Peterborough, etc. — the monastery 
was the centre of the new Christianity. The 
church of the monastery became the cathedral, 
and the abbot the bishop of the diocese that was 
thus gradually formed. The kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptareny were one after another conve^d 
by the disciples or successors of St. Augustine, 
and the history of the four centuries extending from 
the death of St. Augustine in 605 to the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 is one of the finest parts of the 
history of Western monasticism. “ It would be 
impossible to give even a summary of it here. 
We cannot do more than cite some of the principal 
characters and the names of the chief monasteries 
that stand out in its pages. Among the former 
we have the abbots and monks Aidan, Oswald, 


Wilfrid, Theodore, Cuthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Aldhelin, Boniface, Bede, Alcuin, Odo, Dunstan ; 
among the latter are Canterbury, Westminster, 
Malmesbury, York, Lindisfame, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, Jarrow, Wearmouth, Croyland, Whitby, 
Coldingham, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool. Even 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the history of 
monasticism in England does not come to an end. 
It was still flourishing in the 11 th cent., and the 
Normans, far from destroying the English monas- 
teries, founded new ones. Lanfranc and Anselm, 
archbishops of Canterbury, re-peopled the Saxon 
monasteries with colonies of monks brought over 
from the famous abbey of Bee and from other 
Norman monasteries. Clnny, too, made several 
foundations in the country, and the Cistercians, 
in their turn, established tnemselves at Waverley, 
Rievaulx, Fountains, and many other places. 
St. Stephen Harding, who exercised so great an 
influence on the order of Citeaux and 
its organization, was an Englishman. The order 

1 On the Rule ol St. Benedict see the edd. and works of & 
Schmidt (RatlBbon, 1891), E. Woeimin (Leipas-, 1895), L. 
Traube piunich, 1893), C. Butler, Jlorin, etc., as cited m art. 
•B«nfcdictin3,'lnDACili.2 604; Plenkera, op. eit. 

3 It is to this history of the Anglo-Saxon and Celt^ “,“'1,! 
that Montalombert has consecrated the greater part 01 nis 
history of the monks of the West; see 'riso ®ogdal , 
Itonastieon Anglieanum, new ed., London, 

Taunton, The English Blaek Monks oj St. Benedict, Z tola., do. 
1897; F. A. Gosquet, English Monastic Life, do. 1904- 
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of Savimy, -which also had numerous foundations 
in En^and, -was absorbed by that of Cileaux. 
But -with the 14th and 15th centuries English 
monasticism began to decline.' 

(6) France . — ^However great the success of the 
Benedictine life in England, it may bo said -with 
truth, if its history be regarded as a Avhole, that 
France -was the land of its predilection. The story 
of the Buie of St. Benedict being brought to 
Merovingian Gaul by his disciple, St. Maurus, and 
of the latter’s foundation of the abbey of Glanfeuil 
on the banka of tlie Loire as the first Benedictine 
monastery in that country, has been contested.’ 
IVTiatever the truth of this question may be, it is 
certain that the Buie -was introduced into finance 
at an early date — from the beginning of the 7th 
cent. — and it spread there ivith such r^idity that 
it soon succeeded in supplanting the Buie of St. 
Columban and in imposmg its authority on all 
the monasteries. A synod held at Autun, in 670, 
speaks of it as though it -were the only monastic 
Itule in existence, and that of Chfllons, in 813, 
declares formally that it is followed in almoat all 
the monasteries of the country.* The movement 
attained its apogee under Charlemagne, the great 
protector of the Benedictine monks, and under 
his son, Louis le Dtbonnaire. The reform of St. 
Benedict of Aniane -witnesses at once to the unity 
and to the -vitality of Benedictine life. 

It is again in France that we must seek the 
origin of the important monastic reform of which 
Cluny was the cradle, and which, little by little, 
spread beyond the limits of France into Italy, 
Spain, England, Germany, and Poland. The abbey 
of Cluny, near Macon, was founded by 'William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in 910; the monks were 
brought from the abbey of Baume, where the 
Constitutions of St. Benedict of Aniane were 
followed ; hence the Cluniao reform sprang from 
that of the 9th century. Its first abbots, Bernon, 
Odo, Mayeul, Hugh, Odilo, and Peter the "Vener- 
able, raised Cluny to the highest degree of pros- 
perity and extended its influence to every country 
in Christian Europe. The 'work of Cluny, in the 
religious, social, and political order, was consider- 
able ; during the 10th, 11th, and a part of the 12th 
centuries it exercised an unrivalled influence on 
Christian morals and institutions. From the politi- 
cal and religious points of view, it oil’ered to the 
popes valuable and indispensable assistance in their 
struggle against the emperors of Germany, and 
the latter, as well as the kings of France, were 
obliged, more than once, to reckon -with the power- 
ful abbey. 

Among the monasteries that accepted the 
Cluniao reform and flourished under it must be 
cited especially the great abbeys of Moissac, St. 
Martial, Uzerohes, St. Jean d’Aagdly, St. Bertin, 
St. Germain d’Aiixerre, and Vdzelay in France, 
and Cava, Farfa, and S. Paolo fuori le mura in 
Italy.* 

At, the very moment when the influence of Cluny 
began to decline, a new star arose on the monastic 

1 DnBdftle, op. eiU ; Annalet JtonattM, ed. II. K. Luard, 
ItoUd pcries, 6 volfl., London, 18G4-CD, and several other vols. of 
the Bcries; A llift. of the £nfjlUh CAttrcA, ed. W. R. W, 
Stephens and W. Hunt, London, 1K>CV-1910, H. 273, 111. 306; I*. 
JanauBchek, Ori^inet CisUrciensef^ Vienna, 1877, 1. 22 1. 

3 0. do 1ft Oroix, FoxiUltt archiol. de Vablape de Gfan/ruif, 
Paris, ISOO ; 0. Port, Did, hxsior, de Haine-rULmre, do. 1870, lii. 
42S-431. 

8 Ilefele-rxjclercq, CtmeiUi, iU. 1144 ; Besse, Ld Moiiu$ dt 
Vancxenne I^ancet Paris, 100^ 

4 P. Lorain, F$!a\ histori^e txtr de Clvny, Dijon, 

1830; J. 11. l^R:not, Uist^ de Vordre de Cluny, 3 vola., Paris, 

; E. Sackur, Ciunincnuer in Virer HrehUehen und 
aUneinexngeeehiehtlichen Kirkeamkeit hie zur 3!itte des rJ/Un 
Jahrh, 2 vols., Halle. 1S92-D4 ; Berllbrc, VOrtlre monastxquej 
p. ISSf. ; cf. Chevaner, Il^p^oire : Tojyy-bihUogTaphie, s,v, 
‘Cluny * ; and csp. A. Mollnler, Sourcee de VhUt, de France, 
Paris. 1001-04, 1 . li. 234-244. 


horizon. On 21st March 1098, Eohert, abbot of 
Molesmes, founded in the diocese of Dijon the 
abbey of Citeaux, which was to become the centre 
of a new reform of Benedictine life. 'WTiile Cluny, 
although careful to remain faithful to the spirit of 
St. Benedict, had become the seat of culture, of 
the liberal arts, and of letters, and had exercised 
considerable influence on the external world, 
Citeaux, imder the inspiration especially of St. 
Bernard, returned to an austerer conception of the 
monastic life. All sumptuousness and solemnity, 
even in the liturgical offices, -were proscribed, 
monastic architecture was reduced to its simplest 
expression, and intellectual and artistic culture 
was set on one side, manual labour and the 
exercise of every land of hard work taking its 
place.' 

The Cistercian reform, whose influence, while 
not to he compared -\vith that of Cluny, was never- 
theless of considerable importance, especially 
during the 12th cent., spread beyond France and 
took in a large number of monasteries in other 
countries. It continued to exercise its influence 
till the end of the Middle Ages, and was revived on 
a new basis in the 17th cent, in the celebrated 
reform of La Trappe under the Abbfi de Banc6.’ 

(c) Germany.— before the introduction of the 
Benedictine Buie into Germany, monastic life was 
but feebly represented in that country. The 
Anglo-Saxon monks, SS. Pirmin and lloniface, 
■with their disciples, brought to Germany, along 
with their missionary zeal, the traditions oi 
Benedictine life, which scarcely existed there at 
that period, the only know-n trace during the 6th 
cent, being found in the life of St, Eugendns.* 

During the 7th and 8th centuries the Celtic 
monks of St. Columban came into Germany and 
founded a number of monasteries. Among these 
we may mention St. Gall, Ebersmiinster, Moyen- 
Moutier, St. Odile, Honan (Onogia), and Asohalfcn- 
burg, not to speak of those at Strassburg, Mainz, 
Cologne, Batisbon, "WiiTzburg, Erfurt, and Hegg- 
bach.* 

In 1185 all the Scottish monasteries of Germany 
were united to form a congregation, under the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. James of Batisbon, 
Dy Innocent ill. Gradually the numbers of Scoto- 
Insh monks that were at first continually coming 
into Germany began to diminish, and by the 15th 
cent, they were replaced, in most of the monasteries, 
by Germans. This congregation ended by enter- 
ing that of Bnrsfeld and becoming one -with it. 
Mention, however, is made in the 17th cent, of a 
Scottish abbot, Ogilvio by name (t 1646). 

Eeiclienau on Lake Constance began, in 724, a 
history glorious in monastic annals, and Murbacb, 
Fritzlar, Hersfeld, Heidenheim, and BLscliofshcim 
are scarcely less famous. Fulda, in the days of its 
prosperity, counted 100 monks among its inmates 
and became a nursing-ground for missionaries, of 
whom the chief were to play an important part in 
the history of Christian Gennany. Such were 
Sturmius, Willibald, Wunibald, and also SS. 
Walburga, Lioba, and Thekla. Synods held in 
Germany in 744 and 745 discussed monastic affairs 
and prescribed that all monks were to live accord- 
ing to the Buie of St. Benedict. Worthy of special 

1 P. Guiprnard, Los ifonumtnts primU\fs it la riplt eisltr- 
eiennt, Dijon, 187S ; Jananschek, qp. eU , ; D. d’Atbois do 
JubainvlUo, Etudt sur I'ital intirieur its albayrs eisUreiennts, 
Parb, 185S ; Berlitre, op. oil. pp. 271-271 ; Ohcralicr, lUperioire : 
T<nxhlnblioyraphit, t.v, ‘ Cialcrcicns.' 

2 La Trappe Cui the dioceso ot S6oz, Omc). On La Tranpo and 
its history soo Chevalier, Jl/pcrtoire; ^po-bibliopraphU, t.o. 

" Trappe.' 

s Achfry and Mabillon, Aeia Sanetonm O.S.B., i. 658 : ct. 
Hanck, il. 732 f. ; Hcimhncher, i. 226. 

* A. Pelleshcim, GetcK. ier katlicl. Kirche »’n Irland, 3 voie., 
Mainz. lEOO-91, L 335f.. 635f., ‘Die BencdiklinervtitturiKen in 
dem Rheinland,’ in Studim vnd Sfitibrilungen, li. (ISESJ 416 f. 
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mention in this connexion is the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 802, famous for the le^lation •which it 
laid do^'ra for the monks. Under Dukes Ottilo and 
Tassilo, no fewer than 29 cloisters were founded, 
some of which have left a name behind them in 
history — c.g., Tegemsee, Benediktheuemj Polling, 
■VVessohrunn, Kremsmiinster, Schamitz, and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were the great 
protectors of the Benedictine monks. At their 
courts were to be seen Alcuin, Adalhard, Wala, 
Angibran, Am, Ansegise, Paul the Deacon, and, 
above all, Benedict of Aniane, the great monastic 
reformer. The Cluniac reform found its way also 
to Germany, where it commenced a new era of 
acti'vity and prosperity for the monastic life. The 
monasteries of Reichenau, St. Ma.ximin of Trfeves, 
Echternach, St. Emmeran of Ratisbon, Tegemsee, 
St. Maurice of Magdeburg, and Weissenhnrg 
flourished anew under its protection. Einsiedeln, 
whose patron was St. Meinrad, a hermit who died 
in 861, oecame likewise the centre of an important 
monastic reform,^ which extended to the abbeys of 
Petershausen, Disentis, Pfafiera, St, Blaise and 
Muri, HohentAviel, Kempten, Eberaberg, and 
Rheinau (near SchaShausen). The monastery of 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon in its turn introduced 
its own customs into the monasteries of St. Peter 


kind of monastic council, composed of abbots and 
delegates from the various monasteries, wherein 
are discussed matters relating to the discipline and 
general interests of the monastic life.' 

3. From the 13th to the 20th century. — In the 
13th cent,, whilst monasticiam, in spite of aU these 
attempts at reform, continued to decline, new 
forms of the religious life arose which answered 
better perhaps to the spirit of the age, but which 
none the less drew numerous souls athirst for 
perfection and formed a current which, although 
not actually inimical to the ancient monastic insti- 
tutions, was nevertheless very distinct from it. 
Such were the great Dominican and Franciscan 
orders and a few other religious families inspired 
■with the same prinoiples. No other attempt at 
monasticism that was really original and powerful 
remains to be considered, with the possible excep- 
tion of the congregation of St. Maur. Hence it 
will be sufficient to give a brief outline of the 
principal characteristics of monastic history during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 

The great schism of the West and the Hundred 
Years’ War dealt another terrible blow to the 
monastic orders, but the attempts at reformation 
were not leas numerous than in the preceding 
centuries. The Council of Constance (1414-18) 
consecrated some of its decrees to the reformation 


of Salzburg, Tegemsee, PriiU, Weltenburg, and 
several others. Ulrich of Ratisbon (or of Gluny, 
1 1093) was one of the most active agents in the 
Cluniac movement in Germany and Sivitzerland. 

Hirsau, or Hirsehau, founded about 830, was 
also of great importance from the monastic point 
of ■view. The constitutions of this monastery were 
adopted by 150 other monasteries. Hirsehau, as 
well as Cluny, offered valuable assistance to St. 
Gregory tTl. in his struggle against investitures 
and against the abuses among the clergy. Like 
the great Burgundian abbey, it also had much 
influence on art, architecture, and culture in 
general. The reform of Hirsehau, while keeping 
its o^wn spirit intact, was, to a largo extent, 
inspired by that of Cluny. The annals of the 
abbey were written by Trithemius and Baselius.® 

Another reform, which, like that of Hirsehau, 
drew_ much of its inspiration from Cluny, while 
keeping certain special characteristics of its own, 
made itself felt not only in Italy, the land of its 
birth, but in Germany also. This was the reform 
inaugurated by the monastery of Fmotuaria 
(Frudelle), near Turin, founded in 1003. Its con- 
stitutions were adopted by many Italian monas- 
teries and in Germany, notably by the monasteries 
of Gorze, St. Maximin of Trfeves, St. Blaise, in 
the Black Forest, and by Muri, Garsten, Gottweig, 
Lombach, etc.® 

Besides these reforms issuing from ■within the 
monastic order itself, mention must be made of 
the efforts made by ecclesiastical councils to bring 
back the monasteries to the practice and observance 
of the Rule. In particular may be cited the 
Synod of Rouen (1074), and those or Poitiers (1078), 
Rome (1083), London (1112), and Paris (1212-13). 
The decrees of the last council, which received the 
approbation of Innocent in., exercised a great 
influence on the monastic order as a whole. The 
4th Council of the Lateran (1215) established rules 
that are stUl in force at the present day, especially 
as regards the convoking of general chapters — a 

1 0nEinsiedeIase84nnato£in*uf?«UM, In Pertz, Ifon. 

Hist. Script, ill. fl839] 145 ff.; Cheyalier, Riptrtoin: Topo- 
biblioyraph.it, s.v. ‘ Einsiedeln.’ 

2 J. Trithemina, Chronican Honasttrii Ilirtaugitmit, Basel, 
15C0 ; P. Giseko, Aitsbreittmy dtr Hirschautr Rtyel durch 
die. Klcster Deutschlands, HaUe, 1877 ; cf. Heimbucher, i. 253, 
note 2. 

aAlbere, Wntersaehungen zu den altetten lldnehsyevohn- 
Aeifen, Itunich, 1905 ; cl. Heimbucher, L 256 ; Berliiro, L'Ordre 
monattujue, p. 189. 


of the Benedictine order, and was the factor that 
inspired a great meeting, comprising 131 abbots 
of various monasteries, which was hdd at Peters- 
hausen in 1417. In 1418 Pope Martin V. sent the 
abbot of Subiaco, Nicholas Seyringer, to Melk, the 
great Austrian abbey, to lay the foundation of 
that restoration of monastic life. The enterprise 
was successful, and a great number of the monas- 
teries of Austria, Bavaria,! and Swabia rallied to 
the movement — inter alia, Mariazell, Seitten- 
stetten, St. Peter of Salzburg, Elremsmunster, 
St. Emmeran of Ratisbon, Braunau, Teramsee. 
The great Italian abbeys of Subiaco and Farfa 
also accepted this reformation. In other respects 
all these monasteries remained independent and 
did not form a real congregation.® 

The Council of Trent dealt with the question of 
monasteries as it did with aU other Christian 
institutions. The 25th Session (3rd Deo. 1563) 
treats de regularihus et monialihus, renews the 
decree of Innocent m. and of the 4th Lateran 
Council, unites the exempt monasteries to form 
congregations, institutes, general chapters, and 
cloisters, and legislates concerning ■visitors, presi- 
dents of congregations, no^vices, and the election of 
superiors and nuns ; in a word, it establishes a col- 
lection of rules and laws concerning the monastic 
life.® Congregations were immediately after 
founded on those principles.^ 

Even more important than the Melk reforma- 
tion, so far at least as Germany is concerned, was 
that of Bnrsfeld. Founded in 1003 on the banks 
of the Weser and colonized by Corby, this abbey 
was destined ito play an important part in 
monastic history from the 15 th century. John 


1 We have already seen that, even ns far back os the time of 
9t, Pachomius, the endeavour waa made to unite mouaiiteries m 
a species of federation; another example of this occurs Ui^o 
9th cent,, under the authority of St. Benedict of Aniane. But 
it is not, in reality, till the 11th cent that we find amon;r the 
Cistercians the usage of general chapters properly so called. 
From the Cistercians the practice passed to the Benedictines, 
and from them to other orders (cf. Berlitre, ‘ Les Chapitrce 
g6n4raux,’ in Milanges d'hisL b&nidictine, 4th ser., llarcdsous, 
1902, p. 5211., and Heimbucher, L 274 f.). 

* A. Schram, Chronicon MeUictnse, Vienna, 1702 ; If. Kropff, 
Bibliotheca MeUieemie, do. 1746 ; F. Keiblinger. Geech. 
Benedictinerstiftee Melk, 2 vols., do. 1851, 1809 ; 
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Dederotli (t 1439), who had already reformed the 
abbey of Clus, took Bursfeld in hand in 1433 and 
also llheinhausen. The three monasteries remained 
closely united. In 1446 the abbot of Bnrsfeld 
became the president of the congregation. The 
constitutions show a solid organization, with 
general chapters, visitors, and every means of safe- 
guarding the obsen'ance of piety and regularity. 
The success of this reformation ctbw from day to 
day. The cardinal of Cusa,^ Nicholas v., and 
Pius U. became its ardent promoters. At the 
death of Abbot Johann von Hagen (1469) the con- 
gregation numbered 36 monasteries, which later 
increased to 230. In 1579 the abbey of Bursfeld, 
•which up to this time had been the head-house of 
the congregation, went over to Protestantism under 
the influence of Julius of Brunswick, and the 
congregation was itself secularized in 1803.= 

We have already spoken of the monastic origins 
in Spain. For a long time the Rule of St. Isidore 
was observed in that country, side by side -with 
that of St. Benedict. The Synod of Coyaca (1050) 
prescribed that either the Rule of St. Isidore 
or that of St. Benedict should be observed in all 
monasteries in Spain. Not many years later, 
however, the influence of Cluny began to be felt 
and to spread throughout Spain ; gradually it pre- 
dominated, until it finally eliminated the obser- 
vance instituted by St. Isidore. In the 14th and 
loth centuries two important congregations rose 
up, those of Valladolid (1390) and Monserrat 
(1492). The latter made foundations in Portugal, 
Peru, and Mexico.* The movement of the claust- 
rales at Saragossa and at Tarragona were less 
important.* 

The Low Countries were a monastic land for 
centuries. Wilfrid of York, on the occasion of a 
journey to Rome in 678, having been thrown on 
the shores of Friesland, was there welcomed ndth 
great warmth. After his return to his monastery 
at Ripon, he sent over Willibrod, one of his monks, 
who established himself at Utrecht, and became 
the great apostle of Friesland, having St. Boniface 
as a iellow-Iabourer for some time. Other mission- 
aries soon came from Iona, and, like England, the 
country became Christian and monastic at the 
same time. The most celebrated of these founda- 
tions was the monastery of Echtemach.* 

The Reformation in Germany in the 16th cent, 
led to the expulsion of the monks from their 
monasteries, the closing of monastic buildings, and 
the handing over of their revenues to lajTuen, aud 
especially to Protestant princes. A great number 
were sacked. It has been calculateu that in the 
Peasant War more than 1000 monasteries and 
castles were destroyed. A few monasteries were, 
however, saved from the general ruin (cf. Heim- 
bucher, i. 295). 

In England the effects of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were still more terrible for the monasteries. 
In 1524 the Hoh^ See had caused Cardinal Wolsey 
to make a risitation of the monasteries, and one 
of the consequences of this general visit was their 
confiscation and almost complete secularization by 
Henry vni. and his minister Thomas Cromwell 
(1534). Elizabeth finished the ■work of destruction 
in 1560. Scotland’s turn came later on (1559- 

1 For this grest man's InQutneo In the reformation of the 
monasteries of Gemmny, Switzerland, and Spain, cf. Heim- 
biichcr, i. note. 

2 On lUirsfcldfice J. G. Lcnckfcld, AniiqxxitaU* BurxfeldcnteSf 
Iiciprij: and WolfcnbUttcl, 1713; Bcrliiirc, *1^*1 Conpr^^'ation do 
Bundeld,* in Bevxu Binfdiciitxe^ xvi [ISOO) SCOt., SS5£., 4S11., 
5D0f. 

3 H^lvot, vi. ; 
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3 0. Reiners, Dif St. M'ilh'hrod^Stx/tung in BcJiUrnachp 
Echicrnneh. lleimbuchcr, 1. 203 ; Cbcralier, Jl^peri&irt : 

T 0 }^O‘iliblio'Jray^hU, $.v. * Echtcmach.* 


1560). In all it has been estimated that 57S 
I monasteries, of which 63 were Benedictine, were 
confiscated. Besides the falls and lamentable defec- 
tions there were not wanting monks who bec.amo 
martyrs, and who paid with their lives their fidelity 
to their vows.^ Benedictine life was maintained 
thro'ughout all these centuries of persecution, and 
the Amglo-Benedictine congregation has preserved 
the inheritance of its ancestors to the present 
day. 

The Reformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries in England and Germany did not succeed 
in establishing itself in France. There the monas- 
teries held out. The 17th cent, was marked by an 
important monastic restoration, the Benedictine 
congregation of SS. Vannes and Hydulphns in 
Lorraine and that of St. hlaur in France. These 
two congregations, ■with an end and a constitution 
that were similar, had for their common object to 
re-establish a stricter mode of obsen’ance in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and to bring hack the monks 
to the rigorous practices of the Benedictine Rule. 
The very large part played by the congregation of 
St. Maur in intellectual work bore splendid fruits 
and helped to found a school of erudition that has 
given to France a MabUlon and a Montfaucon, a 
Denys de Sainte-Marthe, a d’Achdry, a Coustant, 
a Ruinart, etc. — a school that has never been 
equalled.* 

A certain number of new orders which practised 
the monastic life and accepted the Rule of St. 
Benedict as their fundamental guide may be re- 
garded as branches of the Benedictine order. 
We can give only a very brief outline of their 
history here. 

(а) Sijlvcsirines . — The first of these orders sprung 
from the Benedictine trunk is the Sylvestrincs, so 
called from the name of its founder, Sylvester 
Gonzelin, of the family of GozzoHni (t 1267). In 
1227 he retired to Osimo and followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict, adding now austerities, until in a 
short time a few ancient monasteries took their 
place under the new discipline. At the time of 
its greatest prosperity it comprised 56 monasteries, 
the greater part of which were in Italy and a few 
in Portugal and Brazil. At the present day this 
number is p-eatly diminished. The church of St. 
Stephen del Cacco in Rome now belongs to them. 

(б) Celcstincs , — The Celestines are a more im- 
portant branch than the Sylvestrincs. They owe 
their foundation to the pope of that name, St. 
Celestine v., who at first was a hermit on Monte 
Morone in the Abruzzi, and then at Mt. 
Majclla. He endeavoured to combine under one 
manner of life the cenobitio principle of the Bene- 
diotines and the practices of the ancborotic life. 
When he became pope, he protected and favoured 
the order which be had founded, approved of its 
constitutions, and accorded it many privileges. 
His congregation, ha^^-ing made numerous founda- 
tionsin Italy, spreadiinto France, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Low Countries. It possessed 150 monas- 
teries, of which 96 were in Italy and 21 in France.* 

(c) OUvetans . — The OUvetons were founded by 
Bernard Tolomei (t 1348), a professor of Law at 
Siena, who, in company ■with a few companions, 
retired to hlount Oliveto, some leagues from Siena, 

1 A. Savine, English UtmatitrUt on the Ete cf th^ 

Oxford* 1009; Oasquet* llenry viij. and the En^’Uih Ilonas^ 
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Francia^ Aur^bnrp, 1710; P. Lo Oerf de la VUviUc, Bith'o- 
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•whence his congregation takes its name. They 
lived as hermits, wkile follo'wing the Rule of St. 
Benedict in so far as its main principles are con- 
cerned. Pope John XXII. gave his approbation 
to their constitutions. Pourteen years after its 
foimdation more than 100 monasteries, including 
Monte Cassino, had rallied to this mode of life. 
Their principal monasteries -were those of San 
Miniato in Florence, and Settignano and S. Pran- 
cesco Romana at Rome. Among their members 
are counted 4 cardinals, 5 archbishops, 30 bishops, 
and a few savants, such as Laneelotti, Bianchieri, 
etc.i 

(d) Humiliati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine . — 
Three other orders or congregations — the Humi- 
liati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine — are also off- 
shoots in Italy of the Benedictine tree. The first 
was founded in the 12th cent., -with the aid of St. 
Bernard, by St. John Oldrado (f 1159) near Cosmo, 
but later they joined the partisan demagogues of 
Arnold of Brescia and then the "Waldenses. St. 
Charles Borromeo made a futile attempt to reform 
them ; the rebel monies tried to get rid of the saint 
by endeavouring to bring about his death, and were 
consequently suppressed by St. Pius V. in 1571.^ 
The order of Pulsano, which never made any 
great progress, was founded in Apulia by St. John 
de Matera (t 1139).® That of ttie Guilhelmites, 
or hermit Benedictines of Monte Vergine, was 
founded by a friend of St. John do Matera— St. 
William (Lat. Guilielmus) of Vercelli (t 1142), who 
had at first lived as a hermit on Monte Vergine, 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. He had a cer- 
tain number of followers, and built several other 
monasteries in Italy and even as far off as Sicily. 
The monastery of Monte Vergine became and 
has remained the centre of a very flourishing 
pilgrimage. ■* 

(e) Fontavellane. — Among the reforms in the 
Benedictine order we must not omit to mention 
that of Pontavellane imder the inspiration of 
Dominic of Foligno (t 1031) at Faenza m Umbria. 
St. Peter Damian (t 1072) was its most powerful 
and most fervent promoter, and St. Dominic le 
Cuirass6 (‘ the armoured’) is also one of its glories. 
Its Rule added new austerities to those of St. 


St. Benedict. This congregation, like that of the 
Camaldolese, also played an important part under 
Leo rx. and St. Gregory vii. in the reformation of 
the Church in its fight against simony.* 

(h) Grammont and Fontevrault. — France, which, 
in Cluny and Citeaux, had given birth to the Wo 
most illustrious reformations of the Benedictine 
order, has still two more interesting attempts to 
its credit, although of much less importance — the 
order of Grammont and that of Fontevrault. The 
first resembles the Camaldolese order. Its founder, 
St. Stephen of Muret, near Limoges (t 1142), where 
he lived a very mortified life, withdrew to Grand- 
mond, or Grammont, a place which was at that 
time a desert in the same country. His order was 
more or less of a success in France, and at one 
time numbered about 60 monasteries.® Fontevrault 
(Fons Ebraldi), in the Department of Maine-et- 
Loire, gave its name to the order founded by 
Robert d’Arbrissel, who renewed an ancient in- 
stitution, namely, that of double monasteries.® 
The founder’s mfluence as a missionary and 
preacher was enormous, and at his death 3000 
monks and nuns were united under his guidance. 
His Rule spread to England and Spain, but Fonte- 
•vrault remained the principal house. The most 
rigorous discipline maintained the spirit of St. 
Robert in the monasteries thus brought together.* 

There were also a few partial reformations that 
arose in certain great abbeys which we might 
call monastic capitals, Chaise-Dieu, L’Abbaye de 
Cluse, Sasso-Bigno, Sauve Majour, Le Bee, Tniron, 
Savigny, Saint-Sulpice, and Cadouin.® 

(i) Mechitarists, — The Mechitarists represented 
one of the most curious attempts at reform in the 
Benedictine order, Mechitar (Mechithar or Me- 
khitar, t 1749) was an Armenian who, with the 
object of enlightening his fellow-countrymen con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic Church, resolved to 
found an order consecrated to the work of the 
mission and the education of youth and the com- 
position or the translation of Catholic works. In 
Armenia he was subjected to long perseentions on 
the part of the schismatics, but, lar from being 
discouraged, he succeeded in founding his congrega- 
tion in Armenia. His most celebrated foundation. 


Benedict’s. In 1570 it was united to the Camal- 
dolese.® 

(/) Camaldolese. — This was one of the most 
numerous and most powerful of the congregations 
of the Benedictine order. They essayed to combine 
the cenobitic with the anchoretic mode of life. At 
one time they numbered 2000 monks, and their 
history is intermingled with the most important 
events of the Church in Italy in the 11th century. 
Their founder was St. Romuald (t 1027), who 
was at first abbot of San Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, and withdrew thence to Campo Maldoli 
(whence the name ‘ Camaldoli ’ or ‘ Camaldolese ’) 
in the Apennines with a colony of hermits.® 

(g) Valloinbrosa. — The order of Vallombrosa was 
founded by St. John Gualbert (t 1073) at Vallom- 
brosa in Tuscany. The founder, wlio was not 
ignorant of the attempt of the Camaldolese, also 
took up the idea of uniting the anchoretic life with 
the cenobitic mode, basing his plan on the Rule of 

1 S. LaccelottI, HisloricB OliteiaruB, Venice, 1623 ; Hdlyot, 
vtl92t. 

2 For the HumUiati cf. P. Sabatier, S. Francois d’AssUe, 
Paris, 1894, p. 168 (Eng. tr., London, 1901); H. Tiraboschi, 
Memorie degti Humiliati, Modena, 1768 ; Vetera Uumiliatorum 
2fonumenta, 3 vols., Milan, 1760-69; H61yot, rl, 152 f. 

3 Hilyot, vi. 1351. 

■* T. Costo, Storia deW orijine del S. luogo di Monte Vergine, 
Venice, 1091 ; G. Giortlano, Croniehe di Monte Vergine, Naples, 
1613; Hilyot, vi. 1221. 

3 It. Biron, Fi« de Saint Pierre Damien, Paris, 1903. 

3 X. Florentinus, IlUtoriarum Camaldutensium, etc., 
Florence, 1576; G. Grandi, Dissertationes Camalduienset, 
Lucca, 1707 ; cl, Chevalier, Ripertoire : Topo-bibliographie, i.v. 
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however, was in the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice ; it became a very active centre for 
Armenian studies. The monastery of Vienna, 
founded in 1810, is also celebrated for its printing- 
press and its seminary. 

ij) Carthusians. — The Carthusians, like the 
Camaldolese, represent a mixture of the anchoretic 
and the eremitic modes of life in Western monas- 
ticisra. St. Bruno, their founder, ivithdrew to 
the desert of the Chartreuse (whence the name 
‘ Carthusian ’) in the diocese of Grenoble, France, 
where he established a little colony of hermits, 
whosesuccessors have succeeded in keeping together 
and maintaining their traditions down to the 
present day. A great number of foundations were 
made throughout all the nations of Europe.^ In a 
Carthusian monastery each monk lives in his oivn 
cell and cultivates his little garden.^ They come 
together only for divine office in_ choir, for confer- 
ence, or for chapter, and on certain days they meet 
in the common refectory and for the weekly walk. 
They have always been noted for their fervour. 


1 V. Simius, Catalogue virorum Ulustrium eongregationit 
allie Cmltroste, Rome, 1603; Hblyott V. egSt. _ .mo 

2 J. LevOque, Annalesordini9Grandi-Montenete,Tinye.,lw.^ 

3 On the double monasteries cf. Mary Bateson, 
irly History of doable Jlonnsteries,’ Trane, of 
vnety, xiii. 11809] 137-198 ; J. Varin, ‘ Mtooire sur les 
fflidences entre I'dgllse bretonno et l’5glise rommno, MAtuu 

i^^^Nicquet, Hist, de Vordre de Fontevraud, 

iris, 1642 : M. Coanier, Fontie Jibraldi exordium, Masserano, 

41 . 

s For the details cf. Heimbacher. I. 265. 
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and among them there have heen a few ascetic 
miters of high merit. Some of their chapter- 
houses are celebrated for their architectural beauty 
and for the art treasures which they contain.^ 

The 19th cent, was one of restoration for monas- 
ticism. While in England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the ancient monastic congregations and the 
great abbeys were maintained in spite of aU. diffi- 
culties, some attempts at monastic restoration were 
made in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
America. It mil simSce to refer the reader to the 
article * Benedictine Order,’ in CE ii. 443-465, for 
a fuller account of these attempts (cf. Heimhucher, 
i. 600). 

V. Conclusion. — In an article that must 
necessarily be brief, we have been able to give 
only a very short summary or historical outline. 
To give it any degree of completeness one should 
study in detail the influence exercised by the monks 
on the Church and on society in general ; consider 
what has been their work of sanctification, of 
charity, of apostleship ; enumerate the services 
which they have rendered to civilization as savants, 
litterateurs, artists, agriculturists, and, at times, 
as politicians. It would then be seen that, although 
vowed by their monastic profession to a life of 
retreat and renunciation, which is the kernel of 
their vocation, the monks have accomplished a 
work that has been equalled by no other society 
do^vn to the present day. 

If this r6sum6 of monastic history had any pre- 
tensions to completeness, some mention should here 
be made of the nuns, in whose ranks are found 
characters as remarkable as those of Lioba, Mech- 
tild, Gertrude, Hildegarde, Eosmtha, and others. 
From the historical point of view, however, this 
is unnecessary. The nuns brought no new element 
into the monastic life, but were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the monks under the influence 
of the great reformers of the monastic order. 

LiTERATVitB.— U. Berliire, L'Ordre monasltgue des ori^n'nft 
au XI J‘ siieU, llaredsouB, 1012; E. C. Butler, ' Monastioism,' 
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MONASTICISM (Buddhist).—!. The mon- 
astic order. — The monastic order in Buddhism, as 
instituted by Gautama Buddha himself, was not 
essentially a new creation in India, hut was derived 
from ancient Hindu usage and practice. Separa- 
tion from the world, in the solitary existence of a 
hermit or ascetic or in regulated communities, had 
been almost from time immemorial a characteristic 
feature of Indian life. In adopting the principle of 
monastic rule and self-discipline as the nasis of his 
religions system, and definuig this as the sole way of 
religious attainment, the Buddha presented to his 

1 A. Minous, Onfrinrs niona.Kf^ri/yntm Cart/iusianonmt jvr 
orbfm tmitTfrmm, CJolonie, 1G09; 0. Corbin, Hist, eacr/t de 
Cordre efrt CAarirrux, l^aris, 1653; C, Lo Coutoubc, 

Ordimt CariujnenriSt new ed., 8 TOl8.j^Ncu\i]!o-FOus*5IonlTcuU, 
IS^Pl : on the blWiojrraphv of the CfirthiL'ii&ns cf. Chendicr, 
It^p^rictre: Tcpo^biblto^rapnie, ‘Chartreux/ 


hearers no new doctrine or ideal, but urged and 
enforced a duty familiar to them from the teaching 
of their own sacred books. The distinctive feature 
of the Buddhist order, in which it was differentiated 
from its ;predecessors, and to which, in largo part 
at least, it owed its wide extension and success, 
was the removal of all restrictions of caste. 
Membership of the order was open to all from the 
highest to the lowest, without distinction of race 
or birth. All alike were bound by the vow of 
poverty, relinquished all personal or individual 
possession of worldly goods, and sought in medita- 
t’on and spiritual endeavour that deliverance from 
the bonds of existence and misery which, the 
Buddha taught, could never be achieved in tlie 
turmoil and distraction of a life in the world. To 
indicate, therefore, the life of renimciation and 
strenuous pursuit of the highest aim to which they 
pledged themselves the monks were knou-n as 
oliikstts, ‘beggars,’ irama^as or irdmaneras, 
‘ endeavourers,’ the latter term being given to the 
novices or junior monies, and stJiaviras, ‘ elders,’ to 
those who were the senior or ruling members in 
the monasteries. The community of monks as a 
whole was kno\TO as the Sahglia, or order, and 
with the Buddha himself and the Dhanna, the 
sacred rule or law, formed a Buddhist triad, each 
member of which was idealized and invested with 
a sacred character, and ultimately became the 
object of a definite worship.^ On the sculptures 
the Sangha is represented as a man holding a lotus 
in his hand, the syrnbol of stainless purity. 

In inception and intention the monasteries were 
not the established homes of the monks. To tho 
latter no permanent abodes were assigned, but 
they were to follow the wandering life of an 
ascetic or beggar, dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gifts of the laity, their only shelter 
the trees of the forest, or booths constructed of 
leaves and branches (parnaidla, pannasald). Only 
during Fossa (Farp), the season of the rains, when 
travelling became impracticable or could be prose- 
cuted only at the grave risk of injury to living 
beings, was it incumbent upon them to remain in 
a definite place or a permanent building. Caves, 
either natural or artificially excavated in the rock, 
seem to have been among the favourite dwelling- 
places of tho early Buddhist monks. Gautama is 
represented as giving permission for five diflerent 
kinds of abodes [pancha lenCini): ‘I allow j’ou, O 
Bhikkhus, dwellings of five kinds, viharas, addha- 
yogas, storied dwellings, attics, caves.’ ’ The more 
elaborate and permanent dwellings were, in the 
first instance, apparently always the gifts of 
wealthy laymen, who desired in this way to do 
honour to (Sautama himself or to the order which 
he had founded. A usual name for the larger 
monasteries was sahgfi&rdma, the abode or delight 
of the Sangha ; and the term vihdra was employed 
also to denote the temple where the images were 
enshrined, in a building which, in the pfreat 
monasteries at least, was usually distinct from 
the main hall. 

It became necessary, moreover, at an early date 
to place restrictions upon the absolute frccuom of 
entrance into the order. Such restrictions took 
the form of the prohibition of admi.s.sion to those 
suffering from any mental or bodily defect, as the 
blind or lame, and to tho vicious in habit or life, 

1 Thus in the * three-refufre fonnuU* nhlch every candMato 
lor admission Into the order was required to repeal the Sailijrha 
is perFOniCed, and to each in fucccssIoij the mptdiant anplie* 
lor protection and aid : Unddhadi iaraV‘^ihgachchhnini^ /Mur* 
inaih iarax^ddi pac/tcAAdtni, Safighaih fara^mh pachclihr^tni, 
*I eeck reintre in the Buddha, the Rcllrfoa, and the Order* 
(JilaAdr. I liL 4). 

UChuUav, Ti. 1. 2; SDE xx. 153; cf. Mahdv, L £0. 4, 
where these arc terruM ‘extra allowance^*: it ex* 

lalned hy the commenUtor to mean a prold-colourri Ben;:®!* 

ouse. 
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gamblers and those involved in debt.^ The consent 
of parents also was required in the case of a minor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Buddhism, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Brahmans. Inasmuch as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
be attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvana. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation while in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the ‘three- 
refuge formula,’ together with a declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted aU candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themseh'es, each monk being 
permitted to ordain one novice. This rule again 
was found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit to the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.* 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
with the usual almshowl and the appropriate three 
vestments (trichlvara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions.* The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, but 
varies at the present time in diflerent countries; 
in the south it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or tom pieces, like the rice-fields 
of Magadha.'* Besides the almshowl the ordained 
monk carried also with him a staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the last in order 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently be destroyed by him when drinking. The 
use of the rosary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Buddha or his disciples of wealthy laymen, who 
sought to secure merit for themselves by generosity 
to tire order. 

Upon converts from other sects who came 
desiring to receive upa^ampadd a probation 
{parivdsa, ‘sojourn,’ ‘delay’) of four months 
was imposed. Fire-worshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the jatd, i.e. with matted hair), however, were 
to be accepted forthwith, on the ground of their 
orthodox belief ; Salcyas also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddha.® 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The day began early with recita- 
tion and prayers, followed by the regular round 
for alms. Silently and with doivncast eyes the 
monks moved in procession and presented them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receive 
whatever food might be placed in their bowls. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brahman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed to do. Whatever was bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude ; if no gift were offered, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a simple 
noon-day meal was followed by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 

1 Itahdv. 1. 39-76. 

2 Jb. 52» 65. See art. Imtiition (Buddhist). 

3 The rejrulations with regard to clothing appear to h.ave been 
In part polemical and directed against the Jain ascetics, who 
went about unclothed, 

■* J/oAcii?. viii. 12. 5 Jb. 1 . 3S. 


monasteries regular instruction was given to the 
krdmaneras, or Junior monks, and an elementary 
education was thus available for the entire male 
population. There were no public services, how- 
ever, ■within the monasteries, nor any worship in 
the usual sense of the term. Only in Va^sa did the 
monks ordinarily engage in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the read- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. Twice a month at 
the new and full moons on the uposatha days, the 
days of abstinence and fasting, ihQ pratimolcsai^ or 
confession of sin, was to be formally recited at a 
fnU chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month.* 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Sangha 
formed a brotherhood, •within wliich no distinction 
was made of rank or birth ; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the only. title to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the sthaviras, the elders or senior monks. The 
upddhydyas or dch&ryas were ordained members 
or the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitations and prayers. The novices 
or Junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to study, to perform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them when they moved 
abroad. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Buddhist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monasteiy schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore the yellow vestments. 
By his retura to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from his endeavour to secure for himself 
deliverance from sutlering and misery ; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Buddha, was salvation to he attained. Lay 
brethren also [updsaka, ‘ worshipper,’ ' servant ) 
were admitted to the monastery as labourers and 
servants, and upon them a less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.’ They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not Join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in all matters under 
the direction of the monka The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
ofl'erings at the shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not extend to the mon- 
asteries in their corporate capacity. These might 
he and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and wieldin^_ a 
corresponding influence in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Their property consisted for the mo.st part 
of land and the revenues of estates or villaw® 
which had been granted to them in perpetuity by 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality earned 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accrued 
to the donor. Gifts in money as well as in kind 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also tliese 
donations took the form of the building and furnish- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 
Such benefactions are recorded •within the Ihetime 
of Gautama himself. He gave his permission lor 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service of his fol- 
lowers, and prophesied of the future good which 

iKIi patimeikha, •rele^e,’ MiDeration.’ I*®® ‘>V*. 
ordinarily conveyed this meaning there can be no douht. JH 
oritrinal eigniflcance is in dispute (see Kem, pp. li »nu note. 
85 IT.). 
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would be theirs as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources the monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential and renowned, the build- 
insa are small, and shelter few inmates. In Slon- 
colia and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
nimished and decorated, and frequently occupy 
imposing positions of great natxiral beauty. Burma 
and Siam possess buildings of much architectural 
merit; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
are not excelled for stateliness and charm by any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have suffered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have unthin recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. 

2. Nuns. — Apparently only with much reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns {bhik^unis, Pali Ihikkhums), The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapatl, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported by Ananda, the 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘ go out 
from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by theTathagata.’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 
prosperity and duration of the faith which he taught; 
the pure religion and the good law would endure 
only for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the bhikkhuTiis contained in ‘ Eight 
Chief Rules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monks in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a nun to venture to admonish amonk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Further a nun may not keep Fossa in a dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident.* It is probable 
that the ordination of women as bhikkhunrs and the 
establishment of nunneries are in reality due to a 
later age than that of the founder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India. — The Chinese pilgrims, Ffi-Hian, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and others, in the 6th and following cen- 
turies of the Christian era, found monosticism 
flourishing in N. India, and the great monasteries 
with theii thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost equal proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist doctrine, the Hlna- 
yfina and the Mah^Sna {gq.v.). In the time, how- 
ever,of the visitof Eliuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (A.D. 629-645), they seem to 
have been losing ground everywhere to the rival 
sects of the BiTdimans. The most famous Buddhist 
monastery was that at Nalanda, the modem BarS- 
g6on near Gaya (g.v.), a description of which is 
given by the latter pilgrim.^ See, further, art. 
Kalanda. 

4. Ceylon. — ^In Ceylon the power and influence 
of the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
kings, who were enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
high level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
cally but also in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received abhi^cka {q.v.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only offered advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, but os judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 

1 tViiJi/or. X. 1 : SEE XI. s:ofi. 

3 B. BeRl, Si-yu-ki, London, 1000, U. 167 f., 170 C. 


hand,_the kings interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught publi^ and expounded the principles 
of the religion. The most flourishing period of 
monastic life, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent. B.c. to the 10th cent, after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from S. India 
began to overrun the northern half of the island, 
which was then the chief home of religious faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduisnu 
Towards the close of tlie 12th cent, a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Parakrama 
the Great (t c. A.D. 1197). After the death of 
the king, however, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religions life of the 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only within the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zeal on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The chief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon is the Mahdvaihsa, or ' Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religious and political events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddhism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hinen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of A^oka, at 
the close of the 3ra or the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., to the reign of King Mahasena in the 
earlier part of the 4th cent. A.D.* There is also a 
collection of devotional ‘ songs ’ or * psalms ’ of the 
monks {Thcragdtfid) contained in the Sutta-FUaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and aspirations of the inmates of 
the monasteries, and gives on the whole n high 
conception of their piety and self-denying spint. 
A similar collection of ThcrigCiiha, ‘Songs of the 
Nuns,’ forms part of the same Fiiaka.^ The defect 
of the JIfa/tdvamsa regarded ns an authority, over 
and above its obvious exaggeration of details and 
naive acceptance of miraculous traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 
partisan character. "Written in the interest and 
from the point of view' of the monks of the Mahu- 
vihara at AnurSdhapnra, the capital city of 

N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the development of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abh.aya- 
giri and the Jetuvana monasteries, each with an 
independent life of its own. For a period of more 
than ten or twelve centuries, to the close of the 
12th cent. A.D., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions. Apparently they were protestant in tlieir 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the ^lahrivihara. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged from tho 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.* 

1 Sco J/otaraih.'o, tr. into Eng. by W. Gei!,'cr nnJ JI. IT. 
Bode, Oiford, IPH. with introdnetion and referenct's to 
other literature. The t«xt of the ilohrirothra wna ediu-d nnd 
inibllshcd by Ociccr tor the PTS in IBOS, ond an f.irllcr tr. bv 

O. Tumour nnd L. C. Wijesithha was rcorintid et Colointib 
in jssa. 

- Tlic P.\U text of both collections wm edited by II. O'dcnbetx 
and It, Biechcl, I>ondon, 1S3S. Translations ot tl)c TJterinntlm 
nnd Therariathd by C. A. Ithys Davids under the titie.s of 
Psalms of 'the Early Eiiddhists^ the Sixteri, and Psalms c/the 
Early EtiddhitU.the iiVrd.rm, were published »l Oxford in 1S09 
and IDIS. 

» Sec Cave, limned Citiet cf Ceylon ; Coplciton, EaddJ.irm tn 
Uayadha and Ceylm'r, ch. xxiv. 
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gamblers and those involved in debt.^ The consent 
of parents also was required in the case of a minor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Buddiusm, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Brahmans. Inasmuch as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
be attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvana. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation whUe in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the ‘three- 
refuge formula,’ together with a declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted aU candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themselves, each monk being 
permitted to ordain one novice. Tliis rule again 
M-as found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit to the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.* 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
wth the usual almsbowl and the appropriate three 
vestments (trichlvara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions.* The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, but 
varies at the present time in diflerent countries ; 
in the south it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or tom pieces, like the rice-fields 
of Magadha.^ Besides the almsbowl the ordained 
monk carried also with him a staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the last in order 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently be destroyed by him when drinking. The 
nse of the rosary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Buddha or his disciples of wealthy laymen, who 
sought to secure merit for themselves by generosity 
to the order. 

Upon converts from other sects who came 
desiring to receive upasampadd a probation 
{parivdsa, ‘sojourn,’ ‘delay’) of four months 
was imposed. Fire-ivorshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the jatd, i.e. until matted hair), however, were 
to be accepted forthwith, on the ground of their 
orthodox belief ; Saltyas also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddha.® 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The day began early with recita- 
tion and prayers, followed by the regular round 
for alms. Silently and with downcast eyes the 
monks moved in procession and presented them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receive 
whatever food might be placed in their bowls. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brahman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed to do. 'Whatever ivas bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude ; if no gift were offered, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a simple 
noon-day meal was followed by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 

1 }lahdv. i. 39-76. 

2 lb. 52, 65. See art. Initiatiok (Buddhist), 

3 The retrulationa with re^rd to clothing appear to have been 
In part polemical and directed against the Jain ascetics, who 
went about unclothed, 

J/aAdp. viii. 12. 3 76. L 33. 


monasteries regular instniction was given to the 
irdmaneras, or junior monks, and an elementary 
education was thus available for the entire male 
population. There were no public services, how. 
ever, within the monasteries, nor any worship in 
the nsual sense of the term. Only in vassa dia the 
monks ordinarily engage in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the re.ad- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. Twice a month at 
the new and full moons on the vposatha days, the 
days of abstinence .and fasting, tm pratimoksa,'^ or 
confession of sin, was to he formally recited at a 
full chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month,* 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Sangha 
fonned a brotherhood, within which no distinction 
was made of rank or birth ; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the only title to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the sthaviras, the elders or senior monks. The 
upadhydyas or ackaryas were ordained members 
or the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitations and prayers. The nonces 
or junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to stndy, to perform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them ivhen they moved 
abroad. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Bnddliist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monastery schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore the yellow vestments. 
By his return to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from his endeavour to secure for himself 
deliverance from sntlering and misery; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Buddha, was salvation to he attained. Lay 
brethren also {updsaka, ‘ worshipper,’ ‘ servant ) 
were admitted to the monastery as lahonrers and 
servants, and upon them a less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.’ They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in all matters imder 
the direction of the monka The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
oflerings at the shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not extend to the mon- 
asteries in their corporate capacity. These might 
be and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and wielding a 
con'esponding influence in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Their property consisted for the most p.art 
of land and the revenues of estates or villa^s 
which had been granted to them in perpetuity by 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality camed 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accTOCd 
to the donor. Gifts in money as well as in k*'’“ 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also these 
donations took the form of the building and fnraisn- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 
Such benefactions are recorded within the lifetime 
of Gautama himself. He gave his permission for 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service . }” 

lowers, and prophesied of the future good whicn 

1 Piili patimoliha, ‘release.’ ’liberation.’ That the torn 
ordinariiy conveyed this meaning there can bo no dount. 
oriidnai sif^ificance ie in dispute (see Kem, pp. /» »nu now, 

85 if.). 

2 Kern, p. 99 f. 
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■wonld 1)0 theirs as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources the monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential and renowned, the hnild- 
are small, and shelter few inmates. In Mon- 

E i and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
ished and decorated, and frequently occupy 
imposing positions of ^eat natural beauty. Burm a 
and Siam possess buildings of much architectural 
merit ; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
are not excelled for stateliness and charm hy any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have suffered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have within recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. 

2. Nuns. — Apparently only with much reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns {hhik^ms, Pali hhikkhunts). The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapati, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported hy Ananda, the 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘ go out 
from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata. ’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 
prosperity and duration of the faith which he taught; 
the pure religion and the good law would endure 
only for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the bhikkhunls contained in ‘ Eight 
Chief Rules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monks in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a nun to venture to admonish amonk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Further a nun may not keep Vassa in a dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident.^ It is probable 
that the ordination of women as bhikkhunls and the 
estoblishment of nunneries are in reality due to a 
later age than that of the founder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country ; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India. — The Chinese pilgrims, F&-Hian, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and others, in the 6th and following cen- 
turies of the Christian era, found monosticism 
flourishing in N. India, and the great monasteries 
with thei) thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost equal proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist doctrine, the Hina- 
yuna and the Mah^Sna (Qq.v.). In the time, how- 
ever, of the visit of BLiuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (A.D. 629-645), they seem to 
have been losing ground everywhere to the rival 
scots of the Brahmans. The most famous IBuddhist 
monastery was that at Nalanda, the modem Bara- 
g&on near Gaya (q.v.), a description of which is 
given hy the latter pilgrim.® See, further, art. 
Nalanda. 

4. Ceylon. — ^ Ceylon the power and influence 
the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
who were enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
h'gh level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
caBy hut also in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received abhiseka (q.v.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only offered advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, hut as judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 

i X. 1 : SBE XX. 820 ff. 

Si-yu-ki, London, 1800, iL 1671., 170 ff. 


hand, the Icings interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught publicly and expounded the principles 
of the religion. The most flourishing period of 
monastic life, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent. B.c. to tlie 10th cent, after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from S. India 
began to overrun the northern half of tho island, 
which was then the chief homo of religious faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduism. 
Towards the close of the 12th cent, a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Pnxrilcrama 
the Great (t c. A.D. 1197). After tho death of 
the king, however, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religious life of tho 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only ivithin the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zeal on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The ehief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon is the Mahdvamsa, or ‘ Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religious and politieal events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddhism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hiuen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of Atoka, at 
the close of the 3rd or the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., to the reign of King Malmsena in tho 
earlier part of the 4th cent. A.D.^ There is also a 
collection of devotional ‘ songs ’ or ‘ psalms ’ of the 
monks (Thcraqdthd) contained in tho Sutta-Pilaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and aspirations of the inmates of 
tho monasteries, and gives on the whole a high 
conception of their piety and self-denying sprnt. 
A similar collection of Therigdtha, ‘ Songs of the 
Nuns,’ forms part of tho same Pitaka.^ The defect 
of the Mahavaihsa regarded ns an authority, over 
and above its obvious exaggeration of details and 
naive acceptance of miraculous traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 
partisan character. Written in the interest and 
from the point of view of the monks of the Maha- 
viharn at AnurSdliapura, the capital city of 
N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the development of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abhaya- 
giri and the Jetavana monasteries, each with an 
independent life of its own. For a period of more 
than ten or twelve centuries, to the close of the 
12th cent. A.D., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions. Apparently they were protestant in their 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the Mahavihara. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged from tho 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.® 

1 See llahUvaihsa, tr. into Eng. by W. Geiger and M. n. 
Bode, Oxford, 1014, with Introduction and references to 
other literature. Tho text of the IlahdvatUm was edited and 
published hy Geiger for the PTS in 190S, and an earlier tr. by 
Q. Tumour and L. 0. Wijesirhha was reprinted at Colombo 
In 1889. 

2 The Piili text of both collections was edited by H. Oldenbcrg 
and K. Pischel, London, 1893. Translations of the Thefiniithd 
and Theragdthd by 0. A. Ehys Davids under the titles of 
Psalms of the Early Buddhists, the Sisters, and Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists, the Brethren, were published at Oxford in 1909 
and 1913. 

s See Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon ; Ooplcston, Buddhism in 
Magadha and Ceylm^, ch. xxiv. 
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More recently there has hean a recrudescence of 
sectarian difl'erences in the island. These, how- 
ever, concern monastic usage and habit rather 
than belief; and in the latter respect there is 
little if any variation throughout Ceylon. There 
are three chief sects, the origin of which appears 
to have been due in all instances to external 
initiative and influence ; and one of these at least 
seems to owe its existence to a distinct protest 
against laxity of demeanour and rule. The earliest 
and most numerous sect is knoivn as the Siamese, 
established about the middle of the 18th cent, by 
a number of monks from Siam, who came to Ceylon 
to restore, it is said, the true succession which had 
been lost. About fifty years later a separation 
took place, apparently on disciplinary, not doc- 
trinal grounds, and the Amarapura sect was 
founded, its leaders being monks who owed their 
rank and ordination to the Burmese city. The 
third and protestant sect, the most recent and 
numerically the least important, is the Bamanya 
or Eangoon. The Siamese is the most wealthy 
and numerous, including among its followers 
about half of the monks of the island. Most of the 
important and popular temples and shrines are in 
their bands. From ten to fifteen per cent belong 
to the Bamanya. These last pledge themselves to 
a stricter observance of the vow of poverty, and 
neither individually nor collectively do they own, 
as do the others, landed property. They follow 
also a simpler mode of life, and avoid with the 
greatest scrupulousness all contact with the wor- 
ship or customs of Hinduism. Outwardly the 
sects differ in the manner in which the yellow 
robe is worn ; the Siamese leave the right shoulder 
uncovered, but the Bamanya and the Amarapura 
draw the robe over both shoulders. The Bamanya 
is most influential in the southeni part of the 
island, the Siamese in the central provinces ; but 
the latter is said to be losing ground to its younger 
rival.’ 

The monasteries of Ceylon are for the most part 
small, rarely containing more than from ten to 
twenty monks. The few larger and more impor- 
tant institutions alone, as at Kandy, will accom- 
modate up to forty inmates. In the country 
districts frequently only two or three monks live 
together. Becitation, confession, and preaching 
by the monks take place especially at new and 
full moon, and on the mid-days intervening ; thus 
four times in the lunar month. More formal 
services last for ten days or a fortnight -without 
intermission, and are carried out at the expense of 
wealthy laymen, who by charity to the monks 
secure merit for themselves. During the three 
months of Vassa[Was) the monksleave the monas- 
teries and live in the -villages, either in specially 
constructed sheds or booths or by invitation in 
the houses of rich laymen, who entertain them 
generously at their o-\vn expense. The rule that 
in the season of the rains, corresponding in Ceylon 
to our late summer and autumn, no journeying 
may be undertaken is interpreted in the sense that 
no monk may be absent from his -village or tem- 
porary home for more than six or seven days.- 

5- Siam. — Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Siamese monastic rule is the control exercised 
by the monarch. Othenvise the habit and disci- 
pline of tlie monks are similar to the practice of 
Ceylon. The king is -visitor and patron of the 
monasteries, and himself nominates the sangliharat, 
or archbishop, the supreme ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the country. He selects for the office one of the 
four chief abbots, who are entrusted severally with 

1 See Copleston, ch. xirii., ‘ Modern Mon.nstio Life,' where 
other and minor differences between the sects will be found 
recorded ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the East, 
London, 1313, p. 55011. 

a MahSo. in. Iff. ; Copleston, pp. 123 f., 251 f. 


the control of the northern and southern provinces 
of the kingdom, the general oversight of morals 
and ritual, and the management of the interests of 
the wandering monks or ascetics who are uncon- 
nected with any of the wats, or monasteries. 
These hermits, who make their home in the jungle, 
are now few in number, but are said to have been 
very numerous in former times. The inmates 
of the monasteries themselves frequently spend a 
considerable part of the year in journeying from 
one shrine or sacred place to another. Parties of 
these pilgrims are known as pkra todOng, and as 
they file in procession along the roads they form a 
picturesque element in the country side. Each 
monk is accompanied by a sisya, or attendant, 
who carries his almsbowl and other utensils, and 
a portable shelter or tent consisting of a large 
Chinese umbrella, which is set up in the ground 
at halting-places and a white cloth thrown over 
it. There are also a few nuns, Itnoivn as chi-sdng, 
who live for the most part in huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries. They are usually women 
advanced in j'ears who are without relatives to 
provide for their well-being or maintenance. There 
are no regular nunneries. 

The four chief abbots, together with four coad- 
jutors or assessors, form a sort of Court of Final 
Appeal in all matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
administration or discipline. The general control 
is in the hands of pro-vincial ministers of the 
Church, who exercise jurisdiction within districts 
that correspond usually with the civil divisions 
of the country. The ecclesiastical organization, 
therefore, is parallel to the civil ; and the ruler of 
the State is supreme over all. 

In Siam, as in Burma, the rule obtained that 
every male member of the nation should at some 
time in his life take upon himself the monastic 
vows, and become resident in a monastery. The 
accepted minimum period of residence was three 
months ; after this the monk was free to return to 
the life of a layman. Most of the boys also passed 
through the monastery schools, receiving an ele- 
mentary education in reading and writing and the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The layman 
retained an attachment to the monastery of which 
he had been an inmate, and once at least in the 
twelve months, at the religious celebrations in the 
autumn at the close of Was, brought gifts and new 
robes for the use of the monks during the coming 
year. At the more important monasteries in 
^Bangkok the king himself, as head of the Churcli, 
goes in procession -with much ceremony, bearing 
rich presents and costly robes for the monks. In 
all the festivals and numerous public holidays the 
monks take a considerable if unoHicial part, and 
are the recipients of much attention and many- 
generous gifts. In Siam the obligation of in'll: 
vidual and personal poverty is less strictly observed 
than in most Buddhist countries. In some instances 
the monastic cells are adorned with books and 
pictures and furnished with ornaments and other 
objects of luxury, and the monks may be ^en 
dri-ving about the streets in carriages. The 
majority, however, live a simple life, and are 
regular in their duties and apparently sincere m 
their devotion. The monasteries also frequently 
derive considerable revenues from hand or other 
endo-wments granted to them by Government, or 
from the gifts of private donors. 

The routine of ,-life -within the monasteries is 
practically the same as in Burma and elsewhere 
m the south. The day begins and ends at an 
early hour. Morning prayers in the oof, the 
princip.al hall or temple of the monastery, before 
the great gilded image of tlic Buddha, are followea 
by the usual early begging _ round. The food 
placed in the bowl is received in silence, and eaten 
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immediately on the return to the monastery. No 
solid food is taken after mid-day. The intervals 
in the morning and afternoon are occupied with 
study and meditation and in giving instruction, 
in recitation from the sacred hooks, or in preach- 
ing. The usual title of the monk is phra, ' saint,’ 
or tdepoin. The latter name is said to he of M6n 
origin, signifying ‘ our Master.’ The Japanese 
term home is also in use among Europeans. ! 

6. Burma. — ^The monastic life of Burma is in its | 
essential features similar to that of Ceylon. The 
monastic buildings themselves, however, are on a 
far more elaborate and costly scale, and the lives of 
the monks are more strictly ordered and devotional. 
The monasteries also have been more closely in 
touch with the laity, both because the monks have 
mingled freely with the people in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies and, more especially, on 
account of the influential position which they have 
occupied as centres of learning and education. 
Previous to the establishment of European mis- | 
sionary and Government institutions, which to an 
increasing extent have supplanted them, every ■ 
Burmese lad passed through the monastery schools, 
owed whatever hook knowledge he possessed to the 
teaching of the senior monks, and for a longer or 
shorter period himself participated as a recognized 
member of the community in the orderly life of 
the monastery.^ Thus, although the majority 
returned to a secular life and to the pursuit of 
agriculture or trade, the entire male population of 
Burma had practical acquaintance with the life of 
a monk, and knew from within his requirements 
and aspirations. The system contributed efifec- 
tively to national unity and strength, and for many 
centuries made of the Burmese a literate people, 
even if the standard of attainment was not very high. 
The hoys learnt also respect for their elders and 
habits of regularity and obedience which served 
them well in their after careers. See art. B0RMA 
AND Assam (Buddhism in). 

7. Tibet. — The distinctive feature of the monas- 
tioism of Tibet is its elaborate and gorgeous ritual, 
recalling in many respects the ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The similarity is due 
for the most part to the influence of the early 
Nestorian missionaries, who, while leaving little 
trace of their doctrinal teaching, succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the religious life of the country 
much of the outward form and observance which 
had been developed in Western lands and on Christ- 
ian foundations. But, further, the LSmaist ritual 
includes ceremonies of exorcism and magic, accom- 
panied by music, dancing, and dramatic perfor- 
mances, the whole most widely divergent from the 
spirit and simplicity of primitive Buddhism, the 
source of which is to he found in the ancient native 
superstitions and practices of the people, which the 
Buddhist missionaries from India tolerated either 
from necessity or of choice, if they did not actually 
foster them. The monastic communities of Tibet 
are wealthy and powerful, with large revenues and 
possessions. The buildings themselves are often of 
great size, sheltering as many as ten thousand 
inmates, and are imposing rather from their 
unrivalled position on the sides or summits of 
lofty rugged hills than from any architectural 
excellence. At the_ other extreme, among the 
anchorites and hermits has been developed a rigor- 
ous and cruel asceticism, which is no less opposed 
to the true Buddhist .spirit, but which is closely 
allied to and probably derived from the Saivitc 
mysticism and practices of N. India. See art. 
Lamaism. 

8. Central Asia. — ^That for a considenable period 
Central Asia was the home of a broad and vigorous 
Buddhist life has long been known. That life 

1 See art. Edccatios (Bnddliist), toI. t. p. 177 C. 
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naturally centred in the monastic communities 
established in the several cities on the important 
roads of pilgrimage and traflio that skirted the 
central desert of sand on the north and south. In 
the countries, however, that were subjected to 
Muhammadan invasion and conquest little trace of 
the faith remains. The Chinese pilgrims repeatedly 
make mention of monasteries with large numbers 
of inmates whose zeal and piety excited their ad- 
miration ; * these for the most part if not entirely 
were adherents of the Mahay.ana school. Their 
narrative, nevertheless, conveys theimnression that 
the real influence of the faith upon the character 
or habits of the people beyond the monastery walls 
was but slight. Recent exploration and excava- 
tions have entirely confirmed the record of the 
Chinese, and suggest a fairly strong and prolonged 
Buddhist hold upon the country. Ruined stupas 
are numerous, and bear vritness to Buddhist tra- 
ditions and the presence of Buddhist monks. The 
monastic buildings themselves would bo of less 
solid construction, and either have perished or are 
unrecognizable." 

9. China. — Of the monastic life of other Bud- 
dhist lands which follow the MahSyana with more 
or less concession to native modes of thought and 
superstitions there is little further that requires 
notice in a general survey. It will ho sufficient to 
refer to the articles on the several countries. The 
main character and type have been everywhere 
preserved, but the details of mode of life and pro- 
fession have varied greatly with environment and 
the genius of the people. In China the monks 
have occupied generally a degraded position, with 
a few honourable exceptions, holding a creed and 
practising a ritual in which there was more of 
sorcery and magic than of Buddhist faith. The 
exceptions were the highland monasteries, and 
those remote from the centres of population, whore 
the monks, though ignorant, were simple, kindly, 
and pious, seeking salvation through self-denial 
and right living. The nuns were no less degraded 
and for the most part despised. Recent events in 
China, however, with the diversion of numerous 
temples and monasteries to educational purposes, 
the desertion or destruction of others, and the 
spread of 'Western influence and science, have en- 
tirely changed the situation as far as the religious 
life and thought of the people are concerned. It is 
not easy to forecast what tlie ultimate efl'cet upon 
Buddhism will be, or bow far it will modify or 
even destroy so essential and characteristic a 
feature of the Buddhist faith as monasticism has 
ever been. That the eflect will bo profound and 
far-reaching there can be no doubt.’ 

10. Korea. — The monastic institutions of Korea 
resemble those of China, whence both doctrine and 
practice have been derived. Religiously os in 
other respects the country has always been depen- 
dent on its greater neighbour to the south, and 
neither in belief nor in rule of life does Korean 
Buddhism present much that is novel or of interest. 
Overshadowed by Confucianism and ancestor- 
worship, it has developed few distinctive features, 
and has for some centuries exercised a decreasing 
influence on the thought and habits of the people. 

1 t.g. Kttshjrar, BkJ, Ji.SOSJ. ; IChotan.iS. S09n., Fa-ITlan.ch. 
Hi. (Lcgye, p. ICff.); Yarkand, Beal, U. 307 f. ; Sarikol, 16.2930. 

3 CL it. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 2 toK, Oxford, 1007, 
pairim, and Ruimof Dntrt Cathay, 2 toIb., london, 1912 ; artt, 
by L. Ollc?, J. Pciliot, and others, in JllAS, 1914, etc. Stein 
found that the memorj- of the Chinese Buddiiirt pilffrim, 
Hiuen Tsiany, Is still retained at the ' Ilalls of the Thousand 
Buddhas,' in the west of the province of Kansu, and elsewhere 
in Central Asia to tlie present day. The tradition of his Icam- 
In-rand devotion, and ot the miracnloas powers with which ho 
was credited, proved to be a real power in the minds of the 
pnesthood. 

* Hackmann, JOuddACnn as a migim, bk. ill. ch. t1. : 
Mkins, C/unsM Bnddiirm*; Wlegcr, Bmddhifjnt chinoU. L 
Monachisme, p. 133 C. 
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The monasteries are nsually small, the number of 
inmates rarely exceeding twenty-five or thirty, 
and sometimes, as in Ceylon, no more than three 
or four monks are found living together. The 
more important institutions are grouped around 
the capital, hut none are allowed withm its walls, 
rheir numbers also are decreasing. The monks 
themselves command little respect, and are dra-wn, 
for the most part, as in Chma, from the lower 
classes. The example and iniluence of Japan also 
may perhaps he traced in the character of some of 
the buildings, which are fortified and bnUt on high 
ground to dominate the country at their base. In 
the neighbourhood of Seoul a few nunneries exist. 

The most distinctive feature of Korean mon- 
asteries is the presence of pictures on the walls. 
These are drawn and coloured on paper and mounted 
on silk, and usually represent scenes from the 
lives of the Buddha. Often the entire surface of the 
interior walls is thus hung with pictures, present- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the monasteries of 
other lands. Externally the walls are covered Avith 
paintings in bright colours of iodhisattvaa or other 
supernatural beings. The sanctuaries often con- 
tain only a single image, rarely more than two or 
three ; and these are small, and for the most part 
of clav or Avood. Metal images are almost ii not 
entirely unknoAvn. 

In their dress the monks have preserved the 
national costume in the form of a long cloak Avith 
sleeves, Avom over all, and generally Avhite. The 
head _ is shaved, in conformity Avith Buddhist 
ractice, but not the heard. The shaven head, 
owever, is not branded after the Chinese custom, 
although branding may be effected on other parts 
of the body, as the breast or arms. The order is 
recruited mainly from boys received by dedication 
or adoption in early childhood. EndoAvments are 
not numerous. Most of the monasteries are depen- 
dent for their maintenance upon the gifts of the 
laity, or, where opportunity serves, upon the per- 
sons labour of the monks in the cultivation of the 
temple lands. 

11 . Japan. — ^The temples and monasteries of Japan 
are large and well-appointed, and give the impres- 
sion of a reality of creed and Hfe Avhich is almost 
altogether wanting to those on the continent. The 
numerous Buddhist sects of Japan have their home 
and distinctive life in the monastic communities, 
and the monasteries themselves in the details of 
their architecture present varieties of construction 
according to the sect to which they belong. In 
creed and belief the sects differ greatly among 
themselves, and have few features in common Avith 
the_ Buddhism of the south. In the past the 
actmty and strenuousness of the national life 
found their almost complete counterpart in the 
monasteries, which formed associations of fighting 
monks at war Avith one another, oppressing and 
plundering the common people. In more settled 
times speculative thought, mystical, devotional, 
and idealistic, has been nighly developed, perhaps 
most conspicuously in the ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ 
Avho hold a theistic creed, and expound and prac- 
tise a moral code which has much in common Avith 
that of the NT. Accompanying a rcAdved religious 
life also, at different periods of the nation’s history, 
missionary effort and preaching have been prose- 
cuted A\ith zeal and success. Both at home and in 
China a similar work of propagandism is bemg 
carried on at the present time Avith much devotion 
and energy.* 

12 . Conclusion. — It is natural to compare and 
contrast the monastic principles and life of 
Buddhism with those of the Christian orders of 
the Early and Middle Ages in Europe. In the ' 

I Hacktnann, bk. ilL ch. viii. ; Gedcn, Studies in the ReligionM 
s/e7i«£<Mt,p. scsa. 1 


general features of discipline and government there 
1 13 much obvious similarity. All communities 
vowed to poverty and a celibate life, whether 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Christian, 
almost of necessity organize themselves on some- 
what similar lines. The essentially distinctive 
features of Buddhist monasticism Avould seem to 
be two ; (1) the practice of literal mendicancy, 
which takes the form of a daily round, equipped 
with staff and begging-bowl, to receive whatever 
portions of food the charity of the householders 
may bestow. In the countries where the Mahayiina 
type of Buddhism has prevailed this custom is not 
and probably never has been obligatory or usual. 
It forms a distinct and characteristic element, 
however, of early Buddhist rule and observance. 
(2) According to Buddhist teaching, salvation is 
to be found only Avithin the limits of the order. 
The lajrman can achieve his OAvn deliverance only 
if and when he dons the robe of the monk, and 
takes upon himself the monastic vows. He must 
seek reriige from the world in a life of retirement, 
meditation, and self-denial, for not otherAAOse can 
the fetters of karma be broken and nirvana gained. 
In Buddhist polity and doctrine, therefore, the 
order holds a pre-eminent place distinct from and 
above that which it occupies in any other great 
religious system. 

IiiTEBATORE. — A Beleotlon only from n great and ever-groAring 
literature can here be given. Many important works have been 
referred to in the course of the article. The original sources 
are available in the translations of SBS and elsewhere : SUB 
xiii. [1881], xvil. [1882], xx. [1886], ‘Vinaya Texts,’ xi. 
[1800] ‘Buddhist Suttag,’ xlbc. [1894] ‘Buddhist Mahiyina 
Sutras’: H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1896 ; T. W, Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, ptg. i. and ii., London and Oxford, 1899 and 1910 ; cf. H. 
Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1910; 
P. D. Chantepie do la Saussaye, Lehrbueh der Religions- 
gesehiehte^, 2 vols., Tubin^n, 1005, 1. 104-114, ii. 74-122; H. 
Kem.SIanual of Indian Buddhism, Strasgburg, 1896, pp. 73- 
101 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, now ed., London, 1910 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhistn!>, do. 1880; R. S. 
Copleston, Buddhrsm in Magadha and CeylonX do. 1903, chs. 
xli.-xiv., xxlv., xxvii. ; H, W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 
new ed., do. 1900; Shway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and 
Notions^, do. 1910, chs. iii. f., xiJ. f., xv., xx. f. ; V. C. Scott 
O’Connor, Mandalay and other Cities of Burma, do. 1007 ; 
W. A. Graham, Siam^, do. 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism, do. 1896, pp. 16911., 256 £f., and Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, do. 1905 ; P. Landon, Lhasa, 2 vols., do. 
1905 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhisms, do. 1893 ; E. H. Parker, 
China and Religion, do. 1906, ch. iv. ; L. Wieger, Bouddhisme 
chinois, i., ‘Monachisme,’ Paris, 1910, p. 133 IT. ; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913: A. J. Little, Mount 
Omi and BeyontL do. 1901, chs. iv.-vi. ; B. H. Chamberlain, 
ffand-booh for Travellers in Japanl, do. 1903; artt. Asceti- 
OMM CBud(Uilst), Ennoanoir (Buddhist), HIUAVixi, mAOES 
AHD InoiiS (Buddhist), and on the several Buddhist countries. 

A. S. GEDEN. 

MONASTICISM (Hindu). —The habit of 
monasticism owes its origin, it has been said, to the 
natural tendencies of mankind toAvards mysticism 
and asceticism. These are developed, set in order, 
and satisfied, in the rule and restraint of the mon- 
astic life. In India, more perhaps than elsewhere, 
the practice is of very great antiquity ; and the 
motives and instincts suggested, although true in 
general of the rise and history of Indian mouMti- 
cism, in two respects at least render an insufiSoient 
account of the causes at work. In the routine 
existence of the monasteries, as far as this is distinct 
from the solitary or wandering life of the hermits 
and ascetics, mystical devotion has played but a 
small part. Mysticism in India has snunned com- 
panionship. The mystic aim has been the chosen 
and cherished pursuit of the lonely ascetic. And 
the latter, the ascetic motive or ideal, has been 
overwhelmingly predominant among the causes 
that have urged such great numbers of Indian men 
and women at all times to adopt the mon^tic 
robes and manner of life. A third motive, uoav- 
ever, exercised a powerful influence in determining 
the choice of the monastic profession. This was 
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the Indian view of life as a -whole. By the Indian order to -which the monastery helongs. Attached 
life has ever heen regarded as essentially e\'il, and are a temple or shrine for the service of the deity, 
relief from the harden and sorrow of existence as and in the larger monasteries at least a separate 
the chief and final goal. In many forms of Indian dharmaidld, or rest-house, for the accommodation 
doctrine, especially the Bnddhist, but also in that of of travellers. The term matha appears to have 
Hindu leaders and teachers before Gautama, this heen originally applied to the solitary hut of the 
end was to he achieved only in and through a mon- religions recluse, and then to similar dwellings of 
astio dedication and life. It was impossiWe for the the communities of hermits living^ together in the 
layman, distracted hy the cares and encumbered forest in the practice of austerities. Of such a 
^ the possessions of the world, to secure salvation, woodland hermitage M attractive description is 
Ehnancipated from these, he was free to devote given in Kslid&sa’s Sahuntald. The name was 
himself to the highest aim, and to -win his way to ultimately extended to include all more or less 
deliverance [moJcsa [g.i;.]). permanent homes or residences for the monks. 

A second respect in which historically Indian The maths exist in considerable numbers aU over 
monasticism in general has heen distinguished India, hut the inmates for the most part live a 
from Buddhist or Christian is the deficiency of retired life, keeping to themselves, and both they 
co-ordination or of a central control. The various and their homes are little kno^vn to outsiders or 


orders have heen for the most part loosely organized, 
and that from want not of organizing power hut of 
inclination and wDl. The ideal of the Indian monk 
or ascetic is not and never has heen a fixed residence 
and occupation, hut rather freedom to wander at 
pleasure, to visit the various sacred places and 
shrines, and to dispose his manner of life and his 
time independently in all respects as seemed best 
to himself. Apparently the nabits and methods 
of the monastic life have undergone little change 
or development since the earliest ages. The mendi- 
cant, or wandering ascetic, rather than the resident 
community of monks, has heen the characteristic 
feature of Indian religions life; and the monasteries 
have served in a greater degree os lodging- or rest- 
houses than for fixed and permanent habitation. 
The earliest delineations of Indian social and re- 
ligious life present the same features ns are seen 
in modem times— a large drifting population of 
mendicants and ascetics, who find only a temporary 
home in the monasteries, and after a longer or 
shorter stay move on entirely as their own inclina- 
tion promiJts. 

The habitual practice of a life thus ordered and 
determined is of extreme antiquity in Indieu It 
would seem to be based ultimately upon the Hindu 
regulation of the four uh-amas {q.v.), according to 
which every Brfihman towards the close of his 
life m-ost renounce the world and adopt the home- 
less life and the ascetic garb. In intention, there- 
fore, no low-caste or out-caste man could become 
a monk, hut only the ‘ brice-hom.’ In practice, of 
course, the wandering population is recruited from 
all castes ; and many follow the life as an easy and 
convenient mode of gaining a subsistence -without 
trouble to themselves.* The ancient Indian custom, 
familiar to Indian thought and in closest harmony 
with Indian ideals, formed the model for the great 
Buddhist and Jain communities of monks, and 
gave to them precept and habit and rule. Only in 
organization aid the daughter communities go far 
beyond anything that was developed in Hinduism. 
Here the preference for an independent and self- 
regulated life proved itself the stronger, and broke 
away from all attempts at a settled and established 
order or government. 

The Hindu monasteries, or ‘maths’ (Skr. matha), 
are invariably of small size, providing accommoda- 
tion for only a few inmates. Except at the im- 
portant pilgrim centres, as HardwSr or Benares 
[gq.v.), where durable buildings of brick are found, 
they arc often little more than a collection of 
huts or cells ranged around a central court-yard. 
Permanent quarters are provided for the mahant, 
or presiding abbot, of the monastery and his resident 
students. The remaining buildings are occupied 
at the periodical festivals by the members of tho 

1 The nbbot ot a monMtety In tho made complaint to 

J. O. Oman of tho crowd of idle and worthless rddnus who 
charged themselves upon him and tooh advantage of hi* 
hospltaUty (Jfvrt'O*. AeofKc*, and Safnti c/ Indio, p. 2C21.). 


Europeans. Each sect or monastic order has its 
own maths, that of the founder of the order being 
regarded as the chief. There is, however, no 
central control, nor any interference in tho manage- 
ment or affairs of another monastery. Tho older 
monastic buildings aro of tho simplest character 
and architecture. Later more elaborate buildingB 
were erected, sometimes of more than one storey ; 
but they never compote in size or architectural 
pretensions -with tho great Buddhist vihSras. 
When the latter faith died out in Bengal, some of 
its monasteries passed into Hindu keeping and. 
were appropriated for the use of Hindu monks. 

To erect a monastery for the service of tho 
monks and wandering ascetics has always been 
regarded ns an act of religious merit. The math 
is the gift of a generous and pions layman ; and of 
such donors there has never been any lock in India. 
In most instances an endowment for tho upkeep of 
the monastery is prorided either at the time of 
erection or hy subsequent grant, and this is in- 
creased from time to time hy the gifts of patrons 
who endeavour thus to secure merit for themselves. 
The individual monk is bound hy a vow of povertv, 
but the monasteries often become exceedingly 
wealthy in revenue and lands. Since tho monks 
themselves do no manual labour, nor indeed work 
of any kind, the lands aro usually farmed out to 
Hindu lay-proprietors. Tho management, how- 
ever, by the temple authorities of their largo 
revenues has sometimes been so defective that the 
British Government has been compelled to inter- 
fere, and take over temporarily tho control of the 
monastic estate. 

The Hindu monk is known as yatin, one who 
curbs his passions and has renounced the world, or 
vratin, the devotee who has taken upon himself 
the vows of renunciation and consecration. Tho 
former term is technical among tho Jains also, but 
is said to be regarded with disfavour. Tho nais- 
ihiJea is the religions student, who engages himself 
to remain with the ynru as pupil and disciple after 
the close of the regular period of service as a brah- 
viachdrin. The titles yogin and sannySsin are- 
more appropriate and more usually applied to tho 
wandering ascetic, -ivithout homo or stated means 
of livelihood. The former denotes the Hindu 
mystic and saint, who endeavours to attain to 
union with God by tho way of self-control and 
asceticism. The sannyusin hn.s ‘cost off’ all 
worldly fetters and attachments, and is separated 
from all earthly wants or ties. BJiihru, ‘beggar,’ 
describes rather the common characteristic of tho 
class. InthePfili form of hhihlJin it baa become 
the usual term for the Bnddhist monk ; Hindu 
usage ordinarily gives the preference to other 
names. All monks dimcnd for their livelihood 
solely upon the charitable gifts of the laity. Tho 
daily round with the begging-bowl for doles of food 
at the door of the Hinda honsolioldcr is neve? 
made in vain, and the flow of Indian charity and 
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hospitality to ascetics is unstinted. The red- or 
yellow-coloured rohe of the monk is an unfailing 
passport to generositj7 and benevolence all over 
India. Such generosity accrues to the merit of 
the giver, and has no regard to the character or 
motive of those who receive the alms. Among the 
latter there are not a few whose robes cover avarice 
and greed, or perhaps more often mere indolence 
and a desire to save themselves the trouble of 
providing for their own wants. But there are also 
among them sincere men, often of considerable 
learning, earnest and devoted in their pursuit of 
the truth. 

_ The Sanskrit law-books contain rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the ascetic life. The 
sixth book of Manu is entirely devoted to this 
subject. Hermits and ascetics are to beg for their 
food once a day, to be indifferent to their reception, 
neither vexed at a refusal nor exultant when their 
bowl is well filled, to restrain their senses and 
appetites, eating little, and always to be on their 
guard lest they accidentally destroy life, watcliing 
the ground before them as they move, that their 
feet may not crush any living thing.* The same 
purpose is in view in the rule that a monk must 
not change his residence during Vassa, the season 
of the rains.® Elsewhere it is provided that 
students, ascetics, and others shall be free from 
tolls and taxes.® They are not to be allowed to 
bear witness in the law-courts,* probably because, 
being separated from the world, their testimony 
vath regard to its doings would necessarily be un- 
reliable ; nor do they inherit property.® Penances 
also are prescribed for those who for successive 
days omit to go on the begging round or neglect 
their other duties. ® The oversight of the monastery 
and the responsibility for entertaining itinerant 
monks or strangers are in the hands of a presiding 
elder or abbot (mathadhipati). Around him usually 
is gathered a band of young disciples, who are in- 
structed by him in the Hindu scriptures and render 
him personal service in accordance with ancient 
immemorial custom. There is, however, no definite 
or fixed hierarchy or gradation of office. The 
inmates of the monastery are free to come or go at 
their own wiU, and neither their movements nor 
their actions are in any way controlled. They 
must wear the monastic garb, observe the vow of 
poverty, and depend entirely upon the bounty of 
others for their daily sustenance. Beyond these 
simple conditions they do as they please. The 
actual possessions which the monk or sannyasin 
carries with him vary to a slight degree with the 
sect to which he belongs. The essentials are the 
robes and a begging-bowl; to which are usually 
added a staff, water-pot, and rosary, a strainer, a 
pair of sandals, the materials for smoking and 
betel-cheiving, and perhaps one or more vessels for 
carrying or cooking food. 

The vows {vrata) which the ascetic or monk 
undertakes to observe are five in number : avoiding 
hurt to any living creature, truthfulness, absti- 
nence from theft, self-restraint, and liberality (Skr. 
ahbhsa, satya, astcya, brahmachdrya, tydga). 
These have been adopted, with the exception of 
the last, in the Jain and Buddhist systems. There 
are also five lesser vows : equanimity of mind, 
obedience to the gui^, gentleness, cleanliness, and 
purity in eating.* The third is explained as having 
reference to the danger to living beings involved 

1 llann, vi. 55 f. ; cf . Baudh. ii. x. 18. 4 ff. ; Vas. X 7 f. ; STidd. 
Gr^Vasrtfra, n. r. 10. 

2 G.iut. ui. 13 ; Baudh. n. vi. 11. 20. 

s Manu, viii. 407 ; cl. vil. 133; Voa. xix. 23; Spast U. 13£[. ; 
Visuu, V. 132. 

* Manu, \'iu. 65 ; Baudh. 1. 13 ; Narada, L 158, 182. 

* Va3. xvii. 62. 

^ Vifnu, xxviii. 52 ; cf. SdAih. Gihyasutra, n. xii. Off, 

7 Baudh. n. x. IS. Iff.; cl. G.aat. UI. HIT.; A. S. Gcden, 
Studies in the Religions of the East, I/jndon, 1913, p. OlOff. 


in rough or hasty conduct. There is cousiderablo 
difference between the sects in respect of the degree 
of ascetic self-denial or actual discomfort and pain 
which they voluntarily endure. Saivite monks are, 
as a rule, more extreme in their manner of life and 
austerities. The Vaisnavites allow themselves 
greater liberty and seldom, if ever, inflict upon 
themselves the prolonged bodily tortures by which 
the others seek to gain notoriety or accumulate 
merit. In all the monasteries the chief Hindu 
festivals are observed -with religious rites and free 
entertainment for visitors, and the introduction or 
appointment of a new abbot is attended with much 
ceremony. Of the routine details of the ordinary 
monastic life, however, little is known. 

The Sikhs also have monasteries of their own 
and religious orders. The three principal are those 
of the Akalins, Nirmalins, and Udasins (gg.v.).* 
They vary in both their dress and manner of 
wearing the hair, some being shaven and others 
displaying the loose dishevelled locks of the typical 
sddhu. In one instance at least in a monastery 
visited by J. C. Oman the mahant wore robes 
differing from those of the ordinary monk — a white 
long-sleeved coat or tunic and a turban of bright 
colours. The chief and largest monastery is at 
Amritsar (q.v.) near the Golden Temple, built of 
brick in two storeys and with two open courts, 
belonging to the Udasin sect. The other sects 
also possess monasteries and temples of consider- 
able size. In all a large part of the religions 
worship consists in the reading of the Granth 
(g.«.), and sometimes of other Hindu sacred books. 
Except at the seasons of the great festivals the 
monasteries are usually almost deserted, but on 
these occasions they are thronged with monks and 
others who have come to join in the feasting and 
religious ceremonies. 

The monastic institutions of the Jains in some 
respects hold an intermediate position between 
those of the Hindus and the Buddhists. Their 
rule and order are more definitely framed than the 
former, but are less exacting than the Buddhist 
and allow more freedom to the individual. ^ in 
Buddhism also, the existing system or practice of 
the Brahman monks or ascetics formed the model 
on which the founder of the Jain faith ordered his 
own community. Mahavira himself is said to have 
had a following of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
monks, and more than twice that number of nuns. 
Over the monastic schools into which the com- 
munity was divided were placed eleven chief dis- 
ciples, or ganadharas, or twelve if GoSala^ be 
reckoned, who proved himself the unworthy rival 
and opponent of his master. Jain writers are said 
to compare the twelve disciples of their founder 
with the twelve apostles of Christ, and to assign 
to GoMla the part of Judas the traitor. 

The prevision and independence of the founder 
of Jainism are sho\vn in the recognition which be 
accorded to the laity. It has been urged with much 
probability that this was one of the chief facte 
that enabled Jainism to withstand the stress of 
persecution and the steady pressure of the dominant 
Hinduism, when Buddhism, based solely upon a 
priesthood, decayed and fell away. Mahavira 
established four orders of society within his system, 
each with its respective functions and rights ; monks 
(bhiJcsus or yatins) and nuns {bhikpinls), laymen 
(SravaJcas) and laysvomen (h-avilcas). The Jam 
laity thus hold a definite place in the Chimch by 
the side of the ecclesiastical order. The Digam- 
baras, however, refuse to women the right to enter 
the order, and assert that they cannot attam sal- 
vation {moJz.sa). 

The five vows of the Jain monk are the same 
as those of the BrShman ascetic with the ex- 
1 Cf. art. ABCKTiciaJi (Hindu), vol. Ii. p. SI- 
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ception of the last, for which is substituted 
aparigraha, the renunciation of all desire, ».c. 
entire indiflerentism.' This was the aim also of 
the Hindu monk ; and it is probable that this was 
the original meaning of the lifth vow in Hinduism, 
although it is now diilerently explained. A sixth 
vow is said to bo undertaken by some of the 
ovetambaras, never to eat after dark lest they 
should inadvertently destroy life ; others declare 
that this rule is implicit in the first, ahimsa. To 
this duty of avoiding in every way injury to life 
Jains of every sect attach greater importance than 
either Hindu or Buddhist monks. The Jain lay- 
man is hardly less rigorous and careful than the 
monk. All Jain ascetics carry a piece of cloth 
to place over their mouths lest they should cause 
injury when inhaling.® The stricter sect of the 
Sthanakavasins (Dhundhias) wear the month-cloth 
always, by night as well as by day; the other 
sects are less scrupulous. These precautions 
against the taking of life do not under all circum- 
stances apply to the monk’s own life. When the 
twelve necessary years of asceticism have been 
passed, which every monk observes in imitation 
of the founder of his faith, religious suicide is 
not only innocent but an act of merit and may be 
even a duty. Most;of the ganadharas are said to 
have thus ended their lives by voluntary starva- 
tion, and the practice is reported to have been 
not infreguent in former times. 

In addition to the mouth-cloth the Jain monk 
bears the usual begging-bowl, and a strainer for 
his drinking-water. The members of all sects carry 
also an instrument for sweeping the path before 
them, which in the case of the Digambaras is 
usually a peacock’s feather ; the Svetumbaras and 
Sthanakavasins use a broom, of greater or less size. 
The head is shaved, and the two last-named sects 
wear the monastic robes of five pieces, of a white 
or yellow colour. The Digambaras (‘ sky-clad ’) go 
about unclothed. These last are for the most part 
found in the south of India. All monks are subject 
to the vow of personal poverty, but it is said that in 
many instances this is evaded, even to the extent 
of carrying coin or bank-notes on their person. 

The monastic life both of the monks and of the 
nuns is ordered on similar lines to the Buddhist. 
In the ordinary course the inmates of the monastery 
rise early, and each then makes confession of the 
known or unloaown sins of the past night, and pro- 
ceeds to the temple for morning worship. This con- 
sists in meditation, bowing down before the idol with 
recitation of a sacred mayitram, and ia pradakftna, 
or circumambulation, which is performed four or 
seven times. About ten in the morning the round 
is made to beg for food. One monk, however, goes 
on behalf of ail the inmates of the monastery ; and 
in this respect Jain practice diflers from Hindu 
or Buddhist. The food may not bo eaten in the 
houses of the laity, but is brought back to the 
monastery and divided among all. According 
to rule the begging round should bo made only 
once a day, but it is often repeated in the after- 
noon. After returning confession is made to the 
ount before partaking of the morning meal. The 
hours from one to three are devoted to study ; and, 
if an afternoon circuit is undertaken for alms, it 
is succeeded, as in the morning, by confession. 
The second and last meal of the iiay is taken 
about sunset, and no monk is allowed to leave the 
monastery after d.ark.® 

* For a lull Btateiiicnt nnd difenssion ot tho Jatn tows boo 
StOTcnson, lltnrl of JainUnn, p. 2S4II. 

s It is ususlly fiipjTOed thst the puq^se ot this Is to avoid 
killinit inseou or minute animalcules in the air by drawinc 
them into the mouth. Mrs. Stevenson, however, maintains, on 
the aulliority of some of tlie Jains tliemsclvts, that it is done 
lest the air itselt sliould suiter barm (Oiart of Jainism, nn. 
100, c:7). 

> Stevenson, p. 22S IT. 


Initiation {dihsa) into the monastic order takes 
place at the hands of a priest after a year’s pro- 
bation. The novice lays aside his lay garments 
and ornaments, and adopts the robes of a monk. 
Within the monastery itself three grades or orders 
are recognized, based upon seniority or the choice 
of the community. The ordinary sadhu, monk or 
ascetic, of not less than a year’s standing, may be 
diectedvpadhgaga, and it then becomes part of his 
duty to give instruction to the younger monks. 
Further powers of administration and discipline, 
including the right of excommunication, are m tho 
hands of the acMrga, who is appointed on the 
ground of seniority, or for recognized knowledge 
and ability. Confession is usually made to the 
dchdrya. For tho grc.ater part of the year most 
of the monks itinerate from place to place. It is 
only during the rainy season and at the principal 
festival seasons that the monasteries are fmly 
occupied. 

LiTERATunr. — M. Monier- Williams, Erithmaniirm and 
ffinduismi, London, 1S91; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Atcrlics, and 
Saints of India, do. IMS (cl. his Cults, Customs, and Su^r- 
stilio/is of India-, do. 1903, pt. ii. ch. iv.); Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, Holes on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Heart of 
Jainism, Oxford and I/jndon, 191B. The last-named work is tho 
most complete and reliable account of Jainism yet published. 
Ct. also ant. Asceticism (Hindu), FrsiiVAis and Fasts (Jain), 
Htsomsu, toL vi. p. 701. A. S. GEDEN, 

MONEY. — Money is the name applied to the 
instrument devised by man which enables him 
conveniently to effect exchanges of goods and 
services. It was a great advance upon barter when 
an intermediary was adopted by the trafficking 
parties that provided at the same time a measure 
of values and a generally acceptable medium of 
exchange. As man advanced from simple bar- 
barism, he acquired some elementary forms of 
personal wealth, and tho practice of exchanging 
with others to satisfy his growing diversity of 
wants would naturally arise ; in course of time tho 
advantage of possessing an intermediary which 
formed a unit of comparison of worth and repre- 
sented a standard of values would come to bo 
recognized. For this purpose objects of common 
utility or ornament were early adopted — oxen, 
cattle, sheep, furs, slaves, shells, nuts, precions 
stones, and bits of metal are examples of the 
various substances used ns money in difforent 
circumstances and stages of civilization. These 
selected substances illustrate the kinds of we.alth 
that were accumulated as stores of value and used 
ns means of paying tribute and debt. They tlius 
became also a form of what is called ‘ capital ’ in 
modem economics. 

Gradually the defects of some of the various 
substances employed to satisfy tho money-function 
became apparent in their inconvenient bulk and 
lack of divisibility for small payments, their 
perisliableness and absence of equality and stability. 
Thus by degrees the essential attributes of good 
money emerged ; it was found that the superior 
metals (gold and silver) possessed in an exceptional 
degree the qualities desirable in a good medium 
and a measure of value. Money should have 
stability in value ; it should be durable, portable, 
divisible; it slionld bo easily recognizable and 
capable of being coined. No substances possess 
and retain all these attributes absolutely, but gold 
and silver display them in tho higiiest degree ; con- 
sequently they have been generally adopted for 
money by civilized nations. Since they are natural 

roducts, variations in tlieir supply create some 

uctuations in value, ns do also changes in de- 
mand which follow on the growth of population 
and the irregularities of trade. But, on the whole, 
gold has responded best to the needs of society as 
a basis for its complex and ever increasing trade 
and commerce. Standard money has the attribute 
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of universal acceptability ; it commands confidence 
that it -will be pronmtiy received by others with- 
out loss of value. It measures the value of the 
services of labour ; and wages as well as goods are 
estimated in terms of money. The value of goods, 
when expressed in money, is called their price. 

The business of money -changing, of banking and 
finance, consists largely in the manipulation of 
money in its various forms and of obligations — 
debts, credits, loans, etc. — expressed in terms of 
money. These claims are discharged either by 

f old and silver or by documents (notes, cheques, 
ills, etc.), i.e. by paper money, representative of 
sums of metallic money and ultimately redeemable 
in standard coin. 

The introduction of credit-instruments, as the 
paper substitutes for gold are called, is an extension 
of the money -function and a refinement upon the 
employment of metallic money. It is virtually a 
kind of return to barter ; for, while it diminishes the 
Vise of coin, it simplifies exchanges and substitutes 
for payment in metal a promise on paper ; this re- 
presentative money becomes a valuable commodity 
and multiplies business by its convenience. Debts 
are set off against debts by means of credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes for money that circulate quickly ; 
they become a peculiar currency of promises or 
claims that do temporary duty, and they are easily 
transmitted by post ; thus they vastly facilitate 
the business of exchange. The term ‘ credit ’ im- 
plies that these instruments are promises, and they 
rest in the long run upon the recognized metallic 
basis — gold ; therefore an adequate amount of gold 
must be accumulated and safely stored in order to 
give stability and confidence to the system. 

In OT times money was always weighed (Gn 
23’®). This was a necessary precaution in earlier 
periods, but in modem times the process of coining, 
exercised as an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment, confers absolute certainty, accuracy, and 
uniformity, and inspires confidence ; the stamped 
coin carries with it evidence of the amount and 
value of the gold that it represents, where gold is 
the accepted standard of value. The subsidiary 
coins of silver and bronze are legal tender only 
within moderate limits, viz. two pounds in silver, 
and twelve pence in bronze in Great Britain ; they 
are only token coinage, and do not correspond to 
their intrinsic value in metal, which is small. The 
value of gold, like that of other commodities, 
depends intimately upon the law of supply and 
demand ; the value varies with the amount avail- 
able for money purposes, for large quantities of 
the precious metals are absorbed in the arts and as 
personal ornaments. 

The quantity theory of money — i.e. that the 
value varies inversely as the quantity— assumes 
that all exchanges are made in the standard coin, 
but the use of paper substitutes, while it does not 
nullify the abstract theory, introduces modifica- 
tions too technical for detailed explanation in an 
article which is mainly descriptive. The system 
of substituting paper currency for the standard 
coin requires for security that such paper shall be 
convertible into gold on demand. To provide this 
most essential requisite an adequate cash reserve 
of gold must be maintained. This is one of the 
responsible functions of the Bank of England. 
The management and control of the reserve are 
mattem too intricate for present discussion. The 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper — i.e. of 
notes which cannot be met by gold on demand — 
has led many countries into great difficulties, and 
has frequently caused much loss and suffering. 
Paper currency debased by over-issue drives out 
old, destroys confidence, raises prices, and pro- 
uces financial disaster ; business is checked, and 
the injury falls with peculiar severity upon the 


wage-receiving classes, who find that their wages 
paid in ]Mper at such times fall greatly in buying 
power. There is no remedy but the re-instatement 
of the currency on a sound basis. A large number 
of interesting economic problems arise in con- 
nexion with the nse of money ; they are, however, 
too technical for present consideration, which is 
restricted to a general account of the nature and 
services of this useful instrument of civilization. 

1 Money is a powerful factor in the spread of 
civilization, in advancing progress, in distributing 
the varied products of nature throughout the 
world. Money, in fact, majr rank with roads, 
vehicles, beasts of burden, railways, steamships, 
posts, and telegraphs in the advancement of human 
material well-being. The oft-quoted passage, ‘ The 
love of money is the root of aU evil,’^is frequently 
misapplied as casting a slur upon money itself 
and upon those engaged in occupations concerned 
with its employment. The dictum was, however, 
intended as a condemnation of greed, selfishness, 
worldliness, and absorption in gam ; its profound 
truth and seriousness render it in no sense con- 
demnatory of the use of money, which is of as 

f reat service to society in the distribution of pro- 
nets as a ship, a railway, or any other instru- 
ment subservient to the material needs of man. 
In many of the remarks of Jesus in the parables 
and in the gospel narratives reference is made to 
money in its ordinary uses ; in all these cases its 
practical utility is taken for granted and its 
economic service is unquestioned. 

Litbratcrb. — W. S. Jevons, Money and the Mechanism oj 
Mxchanye, London, 1875 ; J. S. Nicholson, Treatise on Money, 
and Essays on Monetary Problem^, Edinburgh, 1895 ; F. A. 
Walker, Money in its Relations toTrade andlndustry, London, 
1880 ; H, Withers, The Meaning of Money, do. 1009 ; J. W. 
Gilbart, Hist, and Principles of Banking^, do. W!; W. Bage- 
hot, lombard Strut, do. 1873, new ed., do. 1910; G. J. G. 
Goschen, Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, ed. do. 1890 ; G. 
Clare, The ABC of Foreign Exchanges*, do. 1005. 

G. ARMITAGE-SmTH. 

MONGOLS. — I. Ethnology and habitat.— Like 
the Ainus and the Dravidians (^q.v.), the Mongols 
are a race distinctively Asiatic. They fall into 
three great divisions — Buriats {q.v.), Western Mon- 
gols(Kalmuks), and Eastern Mongols. The habitat 
of the Kalmuks extends from the Hoang_-ho to the 
Manich (a tributary of the Don), their special centres 
being Astrakhan and the Caucasus, Zungaria, 
N.W . Mongolia, Alashan, N. Tibet, and the Chinese 
province of Kokonor. The Eastern Mongolians 
inhabit chiefly Mongolia, the southern portion 
being divided into a number of tribes, such as the 
Tumets and Chakhars, while the northern section 
consists of the more homogeneous Khalkas. 

The Mongolian lype is beat represented by the 
Kalmuks and the Khalkhas : 

• Nearly average stature (Im. 63-04) ; head, sub-brachycephallo 
(ceph. ind.on theliv. sub. 83); black straight hair, pilous system 
little developed ; the skin of a pale-yellow or brownish hue, 
prominent cneck-bones, thin straifrht flattened noso, Jlong'olold 
eyes,* etc. (J. Deniker, Races of J/an, London, 1001, p. 370). 

Another peculiar characteristic of this race is the 
‘ Mongolian spot,’ small dark patches of pigmenta- 
tion, especially in the sacrolumbar region, fre- 
quently observable in infants, but disappearing in 
early childhood. The ‘Mongolian spot’ is not, 
however, restricted to the Mongols ; it occurs 
sporadically elsewhere, instances having beennoted, 
c.g., among the modem Indians of Mexico (cf. also 
Deniker, p. 61). 

As a result of migrations, the Mongolian race 
has spread far beyond its original habitat. It has 
profoundly affected the Chinese (particularly m the 
south) and Japanese ; in Bengal and Orissa _ the 
crossing of Mongolian with Dravidian hM 8)^®® 
rise to the Mongolo-Drayidian type, and other 
‘ Mongoloid ’ types appear in the Himalaya region 
and in the Ear East. . . 

The chief Asiatic area occupied by non-Unriai 
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Mongols (Kalmulcs, Klialkas, etc.) is bounded on 
the north by Siberia, on the south by China, on the 
■west by Russian Turkestan and Chinese Turkestan, 
and on the east by Manchuria. It forms a high 
Wt depressed undulating plateau, roughly 2500 feet 
in altitude, hemmed in by an immense double or 
triple chain of forest-covered mountains, knoivn 
together as the Hingan and Yinshan, on the one 
side, and by the Altai range and its ofishoots on the 
other. Although the greater portion is Gobi (a 
Turki -word), or ‘ Great (Desert) Expanse,’ and is 
destitute of rivers sufficiently broad and deep to 
impede seriously the swooping movements of horse- 
men, there are plenty of salt lakes (only one of 
which escapes into Russia by a river), innumerable 
oases and pasture lands, suitably located sweet- 
water wells, and even cultivable or forest lands | 
dotted about and available in turn at different ' 
seasons of the year to the nomads ivho know the ! 
peculiarities of the county so well. This fact I 
explains how armies of millions can easily move on | 
the simple condition that they possess sufficient 
cattle, horses, sheep, and camels to drive before or 1 
with themselves as food and clothing ; nothing else 
matters, for wood and iron can be picked up by 
the way at various well-known places, and women 
■with babies can be carried ■with the tents in huge 
carts. This vast rim of mountain range nearly all 
roimd constitutes a huge watershed, and on the ' 
outer side rivers run into Manchuria, Russia, and 
Turkestan ; but the gravelly expanse of Gobi with 
its parched atmosphere soon causes the sources ■ 
flowmg into the depressed desert portions of Mon- 
golia to dry up or disappear into the sands, so that 
in many places recourse must be had to rude cisterns 
or reservoirs, automatically collecting fresh water 
after each summer storm. The Onon and Kemlon 
rivers, the valleys of which have during the post 
2000 years witnessed the successive rise to political 
prominence of several obscure tribes, bring the north 
centre of Mongolia proper into direct water com- 
munication with Siberia (t.e. Russia) and N. Man- 
churia (t.e. China). 

2. Civilization and religion. — Mongol family life 
has been admirably described in a series of articles 
written (anonjnmously) by a Protestant missionary 
for the Chinese Becorder (a Shanghai publication) 
in 1875. Immovable property is scarcely conceived 
of, and the idea of personal property and individual 
rights is almost equally lacking, except in reference 
to one’s horse and saddle, clothing, and weapons. 
Even one’s wife — who, so far as nature allows it, 
seems to be the absolute equal of her husband — is 
only a life interest, for all wives (except one’s ewn 
actual mother) pass over on the death of their tem- 
porary possessor, with the felt tent and the stock- 
pot, to the eldest son, or, failing sons, to brothers, 
cousins, or uncles. In case of great warlike expedi- 
tions, of course, there are temporaiy aggregations 
of men, and the modem Mongols, like the Turks 
and Huns, always have an annual tryst ; but as a 
rule tribes scatter, families scatter, and indi'viduals 
scatter, so that the yurta, or the felt tent (or ming~ 
gu bo, ns the Chinese call it in E. Mongolia), is the 
solo economical unit. In 17C0 the entire Knlmuk 
nation, four subdivisions, consisted of only 200,000 
tents ril told, ».c. before they were conquered. In 
the distance, on the prairie or grassy plain north 
of the Groat 'Wall, one sees one or more black spots 
like dung-heaps. These turn out on closer inspec- 
tion to be felt bo, firmly attached by long ropes to 

f egs or other firmer anchorages fixed in the ground, 
t is the correct thing to make some sound on ap- 
proaching ; otherwise one or more powerful dogs, 
often of Tibetan breed, may attack the intruder. 
The tents are composed of thick felts, arranged to 
■withst.and the wind and snow. According to 
wealth or poverty the interior is hung with hand- 


some or shabby stuffs, and the exterior is sometimes 
additionally protected with Chinese oil-paper or 
other such impervious material ; but severe sim- 
plicity is the general rule ; all luxury is makeshift. 
If a man has horses and dogs, or even only one 
horse and one dog, and maybe ■works for someone 
else as a herd, he is a poor man ; a rich man may 
have as many as 1000 or more horses and 100 or more 
camels (all of the two-humped or Bactrian kind), 
not to mention sheep and goats (never pigs) ; but, 
rich or poor, the mode of life is always the same — 
rough, strong, home-made clothes, harness, and 
equipment ; one or two trunks to contain treasures 
and best clothes; a hospitable reception for any 
traveller, poor or rich ; no tables or chairs ; and a 
fixed etiquette as to privacy, precedence, or the 
right to squat in certain honoured or tabued places. 
No one who carefully reads all that has been 
recently written about the eastern and western 
nomads from the Shilka to the Volga can doubt 
that in physique, mode of life, and even in basic 
language, they are and always in historical times 
have been practically the same people, t.e. a con- 
geries of tribes whose national designations have 
no deeper significance than that from time to time 
an eponymous hero or a brilliant family, clan, or 
tribe has succeeded in bringing most other tribes 
under his or its oum name or banner. 

With regard to the modem Mongols — especially 
the Khalkas — who had (sometime before the Man- 
chus seized their opportunity of taming them 
through Lamaism and saintly influences) already 
succumbed to drink and earlier strong religious 
influences, they may bo said to have now entirely 
lost the ferocity, warlike initiative, and passion 
for plunder that characterized the conquering 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan in the early 13th century. 
Even Jenghiz himself, though a mere shamanist, 
or casual ‘ idolater,’ and, so far as is known, desti- 
tute of any religions training, seems to have been 
by natural rectitude of character susceptible to 
ethical influences when not injudiciously thrust 
upon him ; and this quite spontaneously, for he 
sent for and respectfully consulted a humble 
Chinese Taoist philosopher who travelled all the 
way from Shan Tung to Samarqand to advise him 
os to the humanity of his o'wn warlike proceedings.* 

The religion of the Kalmuks and of the Eastern 
Mongols is Lfimaism {q.v.) ; the older Mongol re- 
ligion, however, was shamanism, which is retained 
by the Buriats {q.v.). 

3 . Present-day distribution. — ^When the Chinese 
Ming dynasty in 13C8 sent the Mongol tyrants in 
Peking back to their steppes, the old dinsion into 
the V’estem or right ‘wing’ and the Eastern or 
left ‘wing’ — practically Kalmuk and Khalka — 
was reverted to by the ejected Mongols, and these 
two "wings were subdivided into the DJirqughan 
Tumcn, or ‘Six Myriads.’ When the blanclnis 
conquered or conciliated the Chakhars and other 
inner (Eastern) Mongols in 162S-33 (i.e. before 
they became emperors of China in 1C14 as well as 
Manchu emperors), they organized all of them 
except the Chakhars into six chogolgan? or 
‘leagues’ (translated by the Chinese word mtng, 
‘sworn alliance’). These six leagues, four east 
(Chib Li) and two west (Shan Si), are again sub- 
divided into 24 aimak, or ‘tribes’ (translated by 
the Chinese wordpw ; this word aimak occasionally 
appeara in Chinese Jenghizido history as aima, and 
in Chinese Manchu history occasionally ns aiman). 

I See E. Bretsohneider, ‘Travels of the Taoist Oh'anc Ch’nn,' 
Chintsc Jtecordtr, v. tlS74] 17S-1P0, vi. [7875] 1-52 ; also 
■Traces of Christianity in Mongolia in the XIII century,' by the 
•rchlroandrite Palladins, ib. vi. nS76] 101-114. 

*W. F. ilaj’ers, TAe Chintte Gctemment, Shanchal, 1B7S, 
snpfgMts that, in so doing, the Manchus were continuing the 
principle of the Six Myriads, and (pendinij the conquest at a 
iatcr date of the Khalkas and Kalmuks) were applying it to the 
Inner Mongols along the Great Wall. 
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This is not the place to introduce a discussion on 
language or a long list of native Mongol tribal 
names; but it may be mentioned as specially 
significant that the Khartsin tribe of the Uhosotu 
league are the absolutely direct descendants of 
Jenghiz and Kublai ; they now occupy the steppes 
north of Jfihol (thrice visited in 1SG9-71 by the 
present writer). 

Besides the 24 tribes of Inner Mongols under 
their own native jassaks, and irregularly sub- 
divided into 49 flags, or banners, there is still a 
more intimate class of Inner Alongols known as 
the ‘herdsmen,’ who are not ruled by their own 
princes at all, but by the military governors at 
Tenduc, Kalgan, and Jfihol. The extramural area 
of which Kalgan (=‘the gate ’in Mongol) is the 
governing centre is popularly kno^vn as Chakhar, 
a word derived from the leading tribe, called 
during the Ming dynasty Chakhar, or Chakhan-r. 
There are also the Mongols of Kokonor, descend- 
ants of a collateral branch of Jenghiz’s family, 
with whom have been associated a number of 
Kalmuk tribes from the west; they also inter- 
marry with the Manchus, but were not entitled, 
like the Inner Mongols, to style themselves 
‘cousin.’ Besides these main divisions, there are 
the Tumet tribes of N. Shan Si, the BarCTi the 
Urianghai, the Mingad, the Jakchin, and other 
odd remnants mostly of Kalmuk type, which 
for convenience are ranked among the herdsmen, 
and are under the administration of one or the 
other of the Manchu (now Chinese) tutungs, or 
milita^ governors, from Uliassutai in the west to 
JShol in the east.' 

The Outer Mongols mainly consist of two races 
— the Khalkas and Kalmuks — between whom there 
were prolonged and bloody wars until the Manchus 
(after having subdued the Inner Mongols and 
China itself) reduced both to complete subjection. 
Even after the ejection of the Jenghizide djmasty 
from China, when both classes of Mongols were 
thrust back upon their deserts, they frec[uently 
crossed the desert and fought incessantly between 
themselves, besides, separately or in unison, making 
raids upon the Ming empire. The Khalka area is 
easily recognizable on any map because the four 
(originally three) tribes or khanates into which 
they are divided are usually plainly marked as the 
Tushdtu, Tsetsen, Jassaktu, and Sai'nnoin khan- 
ates; the last-named was carved out of the first, 
during the Ming dynasty, by the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet as a reward for services rendered to the 
Yellow-hats at the expense of the Bed. These 
four Khalka tribes, or Ichanates, were again sub- 
divided into over 80 flags, or banners, but this 
arrangement was complicated by two of their 
banners having been incorporated with the Inner 
Mongols, whilst, on the other hand, three Kalmuk 
banners were incorporated ivith the Khalkas. The 
other two of the four Khalka khanates used to fall 
under the high political influence of the Mongol 
hutuhtu, or saint, at Urga, who had a Manchu 
resident to keep things right. A certain propor- 
tion of the Kalmuk race was moved to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Kokonor after the Manchu 
conq^uest of 1753-54, and it there falls under the 
control of the Chinese military governor at Si- 
ning. These Mongol tribes are divided among 
themselves ; the Kalmuks have their own local j 
saints both in the west and at Kokonor, but the 
Khalkas, though kinsmen, are almost hereditary 
enemies. Nor can the Khalkas easily coalesce 
with the 49 flags or 24 tribes of Inner Mongols. 
The latter represent the true historical Tata, as 

' See Parker, * Jlanchu Bclations with Mongolia,’ ‘ Campaigns 
against the Khalkas and Oelots,' and other papers on this 
subject in China. Rev. xv. [18Se-S7], xvi. [ISSS-SOJ ; also a paper 
on ‘ Kalmuck Organization,’ «6. xxiii. [1S83-99J. 


the immedin^ descendants of the Jenghizides were 
officially styled by the Ming dynasty ; after nearly 
200 years of warfare with China they joined the 
Manchus honourably and nearly as equals, for 
they were never conquered, as the Khalkas and 
Kahnuks were some generations later. They have 
always been kindly treated by and have inter- 
married with the Manchus, some of whose 
emperors have married pure Mongol women, re- 
cognizing them as legitimate empresses of China. 
When the Kepublic was first declared in 1912, 
there was some talk of the Inner Mongols from a 
racial point of view joining their countrymen, the 
Khalkas, under the united rule of the rebellions 
hutuhtu at Urga, but this uprising was averted 
by the moral delin^encies of the hutuktu, the 
political acumen of President Yiian, and the lack 
of sympathy between the pure outer nomads and 
their inner brethren, who are now by long habit 
more or less impregnated with Chinese civilization, 
political privilege, and economic luxury. 

LrrBBATTjRB. — P. J. Strahlenberg:, Description . . . partieu- 
larly of Russia, Siberia, and Great Tartary, London, 17SS ; J. 
Bell, Travels from St. Petersburg . . . to divers Parts of Asia, 
Glasgow, 1763 ; P. S. Pallas, Sammlungen hist, Jfac/irichlen 
ilber die mongol. Volkerschaften, Petrograd, 1776-1801; B, 
Bergmann, Jiomadische Streifereien unter den Kalmilcten, 
Riga, 1801-05 ; I. J. Schmidt, Forsehungen im Gebiete der 
dlteren . . . Bildungsgesch. der VolTcer Mittelasiens, Petrofirad, 
1824 ; E. R. Hue, Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartaric, le 
Thibet e£ la Chine, Paris, 1850 (Eng. tr., London, 1852); J. 
Gilmour, Among the Mongols, London, 1883 ; A. A. Ivanovslii, 
Mongolen-Torguten, Moscow, 1893 ; P. S. Popov, Report on the 
Nomads of Mongolia, Rttrograd, 1895 [Russ.]; P. K. Kozlov, 
Mongoliya i Kamu, do. 1905^8 ; G. N. Potanin, Olerki slvero- 
zapadnoi Mongolii, do. 1881-83 (esp. vol. iv. ; cl. also FLJ iii. 
[1885] 312-328); J. Curtin, Mongols in Russia, London, 1908, 
and Journey in S. Siberia, do. 1910 ; A. PozdnJev, Mongoliya 
i Mongoly, 1., Patrograd, 1896; J. A. Siteckij, Skizzen des 
Debens der astraehan. Kalmyken, Moscow, 1893; J. do 
Guignes, Hist. gin. des Suns, des Turcs, des Mongols et des 
autresTartares, Paris, 176&-58; C. d’Obsson, Sist. des Mongols, 
Amsterdam, 1852; H. H. Howortb, Sist. of the Mongols, 
London, 1876-88 ; D. Pokotilov, 1st. vostolnych MongoUm v 
period dinastii Min, Petrograd, 1893; L. Cabnn, Introd. d 
Vhist, de I'Asie, Paris, 1896 ; E. Blochet, Introd. d Vhist. des 
Mongols d«. Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, Leyden, 1910; W. 
Schott, ‘ Altesto Naohriohten von Mongolen und Tataren,’ 
ABAW',18i5; P. Bureau, ‘LesTartares-Khalkas.’Sci'enceJoe.v. 
[1888] 392-417, vi. [1889] 67-81, 316-372, vii. [1889] 472-496 ; A. A. 
Ivanovski, ‘ Zur Anthropologie der Mongolen,' AA xxiv. [1896] 
65-90 ; F. Birkner, ‘ Zur Anthropologie der Mongolen,' Aremu 
fur Rassen-und Gesellschaftsbiologie, i. [1906] 809^21; D. 
Banzarov, Cernaya vira Hi lamanstvo i Mongolov, Petrospad, 
1891; E. M. Kohler, ’Ein Beh’gionsfest der Jlongolen,’ 
Rundschau filr Geog, und Statislik, xxii. [1900] 639-551 ; C. 
Braig, ‘ Eine mongol. Kosmologie,’ PhUosoph. Jahrb, 11. [1890] 
135-152, 291-300; C. Koebne, ‘ Recht der Kalmiicken,’ Z P/l IK 
ix. [1891] 415-476; A. Pozdneev, ‘ Kalmykokiyaakazki,’ Zaptss« 
vostoi. otdileniya Imp. Russ. Archeotog. ObSiestca, lii. [1889] 
307-364, iv. [1890] 321-374, vi. [1892] 1-03, vii. [1893] 1-38, ix. 
[1895] 1-58, X. [1897] 139-185, and Mongolskaya ehrestomaUya, 
Petrograd, 1900; B. Laufer, ‘Skizze der mongol. tit.,’Releti 
Szemle, viiL [1907] 105-261. E. H. PARKEE- 

MONISM.— I. The term.— The term ‘monism’ 
was coined by Christian Wolir(lG79-17p4), and was 
used by him to denote the philosophical theories 
which recognized only a single kind of reality, 
whether physical or psychical, so that ho could 
apply the name ‘monists’ equally well to the 
materialists and to the so-called idealists of his 
age. It is easy to understand why the word in 
this artificial sense should never come into general 
use, and in fact it was so employed only sporadi- 
cally by individual thinkers of the 18th century. 
In the 19th cent, the term ‘monism’ came to Iw 
used by the disciples of Hegel as designating thmr 
04vn peculiar mode of thought ; thus, e g., K. h- 
Goeschel, in 1832, published a woiit 4 n‘i.itled, 
Der Monismus des Gedankens (‘The Monism of 
Thought’). In this sense too, however, the terra 
had but a limited usage. In point of fact, it first 
found a place in current speech as the dcsiCTation 
of a philosophical movement closely related to the 
modern theory of biological evolution, and it 
in particular, the biologist Haeckel and the ph»lo- 
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legist Sclileicber ■who brought the "word into general 
currency. In Germany the philosophical move- 
ment referred to has found concrete expression in 
a ‘monistic society’ (Monistmhund), ■which has 
dia'wn to itself a considerable body of adherents. 
Nevertheless, certain other applications of the 
term still maintain their ground. In especial, the 
name ‘ monism ’ is given to the philosophical theory 
■which, instead of subordinating the soul to the 
body, or the body to the soul, interprets them as 
equivalent aspects of a single fundamental process, 
and on this ground constantly refers each to the 
other. Of monism in this sense Spinoza is gener- 
ally regarded as the leading exponent. Finally, 
taking the term in its widest sense, we might 
apply it to every mode of thought which seeks to 
transcend the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical, and to reach an ultimate unity. The 
fact that these various significations are often 
mingled together in common usage has led to great 
confusion and much unprofitable controversy. 

2. Monism as expressing an inherent need of 
the mind. — In its ividest sense monism is the ex- 
pression of a demand which no philosophy and no 
religion can in the last resort evade. The human 
mind at length refuses to allow the real to fall 
apart into the irreconcilable opposites of body and 
soul, of nature and spirit; and every system of 
thought must ultimately arrive at some kind of 
unity. In this sense Christianity itself is a mon- 
ism — a spiritual monism — since it traces all reality 
to the divine Spirit. In the philosophical realm, 
however, monism usually stands for the Spino- 
zistio view, which recognizes an exact correspon- 
dence between extension and thought, the visible 
and the invisible, finds the same laws and forces to 
work in each, and interprets the order and con- 
nexion of thought as identical with the order and 
connexion of things (Spinoza, Eth. ii. prop. 7 : ‘ ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio 
rerum’). This view has the advantage of pro- 
■viding a solution of the simplest kind for a problem 
which cost Spinoza’s predecessors much trouble — 
the problem, namely, of the interaction of soul and 
body ; for, on this theory, according to which the 
two series of facta proceed side by side quite inde- 
pendently, and yet remain ever in mutual harmony, 
there is no interaction at all, the specific data of 
either series being explained by the relations of 
that series alone, nlodem psychology, in following 
up this theory, has propounded the doctrine of 
‘ psychophysical parallelism,’ and strives to apply 
the doctrine to mental and bodily processes in 
detail. As this whole mode of thought appar- 
ently permits each aspect to develop its own dis- 
tinctive character, witliont severing it or keeping 
it apart from the other, it has proved remarkably 
attractive to the human mind. 

3. Its tendency to one-sidedness. — Its power of 
attraction, however, lasts only as long as we keep 
to the general outlines of the problem, and every 
attempt to give the idea a more precise application 
encounters great difiicnlties, and results in giving 
the preponderance to one or other of the two sides : 
either the physical becomes predominant, and the 
psychical a mere reflexion or concomitant of it, or 
else the psychical is assigned the superior position 
and the physical becomes simply its outward ex- 
pression or a means to its ends. Thus monism 
inevitably breaks up into two forms— an idealistic 
and a naturalistic — and there never has been, nor 
can there ever bo, a pure monism, i.c. a monism 
maintaining a perfect equipoise between body and 
spirit. The clearest exemplification of this is 
found in Spinoza himself ; a closer scrutiny of his 
thought shows that he is never purely monistic, but 
xlwaj-8 leans more either to naturalism or to ideal- 
ism— the former in the groundwork, the latter in 


the consummation, of his system, as appears more 
especially in his Ethics. In the beginning of that 
work the supreme factor, the core of the re.al, is 
nature, while psj'chical life is a mere representa- 
tion of the natural process, and simply follows its 
order; at the close, however, this naturalism is 
transmuted into an idealism, for Spinoza’s doctrine 
that all reality is supported and integrated by a 
divine life, and that nature only moulds that life 
into visible form_, as well as the doctrine that man 
is capable of assimilating the whole universe, and 
of attaining infinity and eternity by the intellectual 
love of God (‘amor dei intellectualis’), cannot bo 
called anything but idealism. Whatever Spinoza 
may have meant, he certainly did not reach a pure 
monism ; and the subsequent development of 
philosophical thought shows that the monistic 
movement always inclines either to the one side or 
to the other, 

(o) Idealistic monism . — The classical period of 
German literature was dominated by an idealistic 
monism, and, in particular, Goethe gave his full 
adherence to the view. In the philosophy of the 
period, this type of idealism found powerful support 
in Schelling’s philosophy of identity. Yet, wJiilo 
in art and philosophical thought the outer and 
inner worlds were made closely dependent upon 
each other and were firmly interlinked, they were 
not regarded as of co-ordinate authority; on the 
contrary, the universe of reality seems here to be 
pen'aded by an inner life, and the union of the 
visible and the invisible world is brought about 
upon the basis of the spirit. It was, however, 
strongly insisted upon that the inward life cannot 
come to its own, or realize itself perfectly, without 
in some way embodying itself and talcing percep- 
tible form in the external. Here we have the 
genesis of an {esthetic and philosophical monism of 
the ide.alistic type. 

(6) Naturalistic monism . — On the other hand, 
the monism freejuently associated irith the modem 
theory of evolution oxfiibits a naturalistic tendency. 
It regards the physical world as the essential sub- 
stance of the real, and diCTers from materialism only 
in the circumstance that it conceives the psychical, 
not as derived from physical processes, but os 
present from the first even in the most minute 
elements of the material world, and as forming an 
essential constituent therein. Even so, however, 
the psychical is not thought of tis attaining to 
independence and spontaneity ; it has no powers 
or laws peculiarly its oivn, but is in every respect 
subordinate to, and wholly interwoven with, exter- 
nal nature ; nor again, on this theory, is human 
life endowed with any special significance or ac- 
corded any distinctive vocation. It is trae that 
thb naturalistic monism, in its theory of practical 
life, recognizes the ideal ends of the Good, the Tme, 
and the Beautiful, and undertakes the task of 
furthering them. But it can do so only by con- 
travening its oivn naturalistic principle.s, and thus 
it comes to exhibit the fatal inconsequence of theo- 
retically recognizing unity as its supremo aim while 
in practice falling into an absolute contradiction 
between thought and action. 

The progress that this theory of natumlistio 
monism, in spite of its inherent flaws, is making in 
contemporaiy life, in Germany at least, is due to 
the concurrence of various causes. Nature, form- 
erly so often sadly ignored, bos come to mean more 
and more for the modem mind. Not only does she 
reveal ever more fully the delicate texture of her 
being, but in yielding herself to the practical arts 
she has added vastly to our command of the envir- 
onment. The imporuince of the material factor 
for human well-being is much more widely recog- 
nized in modern civilization than was once tlie case. 
The result of these various developments is that 
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Nature now exercises a much more profound influ- 
ence even upon our thoughts and convictions than 
she formerly did. This does not, of course, lead 
necessarily to a naturalistic philosophy, nor was 
there any great danger of such an issue as long as 
high spiritual ends held sway among human beings 
and dominated their common efibrts. But such 
spiritual ends have been, if nob entirely lost sight 
of, yet largely obscured, in the development of 
modem life ; with regard to the ultimate questions 
of human existence mankind is now in a state of 
grave disunion, and common effort has given place 
to widely divergent tendencies. Amid so much 
diversity regarding the content of the spiritual 
life, the longing for a single all-embracing theory 
of existence readily attracts men to the path of 
naturalism, which proffers what seems to be the 
simplest and most intelligible solution of the great 
problem. In reality, therefore, it is the defects of 
the opposite view that here lend strength to monism. 

Another factor which — in Germany at least — 
operates in favour of naturaliatio monism is found 
in the perplexities that have emerged in the pro- 
vince of religion and the Church. That religion 
at the present day bristles with problems, and that 
the minds of men differ widely in the treatment of 
them, are facts that cannot be denied even by those 
for whom religion is a supreme interest. In 
Germany, however, the situation is greatly aggra- 
vated by the intimate relations between Church and 
State, since in such circumstances the doctrines of 
religion readily come to be felt as a restraint im- 
posed by the State upon thought ; and, where large 
numbers are already alienated from religion, or m 
dubiety regarding it, there is a natural tendency 
to look "with sympathy upon movements that set 
forth with perfect candour the conflict of ideals, 
especially the conflict between natural science and 
the teaching of the Church, and seek to bring it to 
a decisive settlement. From this position the 
monist may regard himself as a champion of 
freedom and truth. 

4 . Its function and limitations. — When we have 
in this way explained the spread of naturalistic 
monisin, we have at the same time shown its 
limitations. It possesses a certain power and has 
also a degree of rightful authority as long as it 
maintains a critical attitude and provides incen- 
tives to special tendencies of thought; and this 
condition is fulfilled when it insists upon a higher 
recognition of the natural factor in human life, and 
demands that the assured results of modern science 
shall not be ignored by those who speak in the name 
of religion. Its weakness, again, shows itself in 
the positive aspect of its work, and in its claim to 
serve as a guide to human life and to satisfy the 
human soul. For such ends it has, in truth, nothing 
to offer but an intellectual interpretation of things 
— an interpretation which purports, by improving 
our conceptions of nature and by showing that man 
forms part of nature, to be able to supply the human 
heart with powerful impulses and endow it with 
happiness. But between ends and means, between 
claim and achievement, there is a wide disparity. 
The scientific procedure of monism, moreover, 
suffers from the defect of confusing natural science 
with the philosophy of nature, and of too rashly 
transforming the results of natural science into 
principles or the cosmos, while giving no recogni- 
tion at all to the peculiar character of spiritual life 
or the process of universal history. But, what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon this modem 
monism, it is certainly a notable feature in the life 
of the present day. 

l.rrnRAniiiE. — A. Bain, 2Tind and Body^, London, 1873 ; R. 
Eisler, Geschichte des ilonismus, Lciprij, 1910; R. Eackcn, 
Hain Currents of Modem Thought, Enff. tr., London, 1912; 
A. Forel, (?«Aim«ndE«foUj Leipzig, 1910; C. Lloyd Morgan, 

* Three Aspects ot Monism,' in Monist, iv. [1894] 321 ; G. J. 


Romanes, Mind and Jtotion and Monism, London, 1S93 ; W, 
Ostwald, VorUsungen ilber Naturphilosophie^, Leipzig, 1905, 
Monistischi Sonntagspredigten, Berlin, 1911 ff. ; J.Wendland 
Monismus in alter und neuer Zeit, Basel, 1903 ; and esp. E! 
Haeckel, Naturliche SchSpfungsgeschiehte, Berlin, 18CS, 1U1902, 
Eng. tr.4, London, 1892, Anthropogenie, Leipzig, 1874, 31903, 
Eng. tr.. The Evolution of Man, London, 1905, Ber Monismus 
als Band iwischen Beligion und Wissenschaft, Bonn, 1S93, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, Bie Weltrathsel, Bonn, 1899, Eng. tr.. 
The Riddle of the Universe, London, 1900. 

B, Eucken. 

MONKEY.— See Animals. 


MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM.— A 
whole group of words, some of them classical, aro 
compounded with fiSuos as a prefix. Ecclesiastical 
usage added not a few others— e.y., ‘monogamy,’ 
marriage only once, re-marriage after the death 
of one’s wife being forbidden, ‘ Monophysites,’ 
‘Monotheletes.’ To these was added, in modem 
times, ‘monotheism’ (g.u.) ; this term was touched 
with ambiguity, since it was sometimes a synonym 
for unitarianism. Last of all, apparently by Julius 
Wellhausen,! ‘monolatry’ was coined to express 
not belief in the sola existence of one god, but 
restriction of worship to one object of trust and 
loyalty, although otner races might admittedly 
have other supernatural helpers. 

If the first half of the word shows it to be akin 
to monotheism, its affinities on the other side are 
with idolatry (see Images and Idols). Christian 
usage, from the Bible downwards, vacillates 
between interpreting idolatry as image-worship 
and as worship of ‘ false ’ gods in the sense of non- 
existent beings. In the Eoman Catholic Church 
the distinction is made between latria, worship 
paid only to the Persons of the Trinity, and dulia, 
veneration of the saints (even the Blessed Virgin 
receives not latria, but hyperdulia). Both in the 
Boman and in the Greek Churches adoratio {vpoa- 
Kiprjais) or dulia is rendered to images or icons of 
the Divine Persons and saints, as well as to the 
Gospels, relics, etc. (of. Denzinger”, nos. 302, 337, 
342, 985 f.). 

Unhappily, there is another term which habitu- 
ally presents itself as a synonym for monolatry 
and ns a rival — henotheism. This word_ was 
coined by F. Max MUUer while under the influ- 
ence of ScheUing. In a review of Benan, en- 
titled ‘ Semitic Monotheism,’ and contribnted to 
the Times in 1860 (reprinted in Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, i. [1867], and again in Selected 
Essays, ii, [1881]), Miiller, while _ repudiating 
Benan’s theory of a monotheistic instinct peculiar 
to the Semites, finds at the basis of aU religion a 
erode or vague faith in the divine, not yet articu- 
lated either into polytheism or into monotheisps, 
and calls this ‘ henotheism.’ As thus defined on its 
first emergence, henotheism is a hypothetical con- 
struction, belonging to a period earlier than re- 
corded history. E. von Bfartmann^ is fairly in 
lino with this when he speaks of henotheism as 
‘ the original nature-religion ’ ; as the ‘ indifference 
of mono-, poly-, and pan-theism ’ ; as the ‘ identity 
of essence of all the gods.’ 

Much greater importance, however, attaches 
to Mullers later usage, introduced in a _‘ Lecture 
on the Vedas’ of 1865 (also reprinted in Chips, 
i. and Essays, ii.). Here we have a pair of 
synonymous terms — ‘henotheism’ and ‘katheno- 
tneism’ — which refer to a well-marked historiciu 
phenomenon. Study of the Vedas had impressed 
Max Muller with the way in which each deity, out 
of a largo recognized pantheon, is treated in turn 
as if the supreme or even the_ sole god. TVbde 
Indian religion offers the classical illustration ox 


I T. H. Hnxiey {Nineteenth Cent., xli. tlS86] 495) is 

BB in this eenso ; Robertson Smith is also quoted {02 JO, 

iinburirh, 1881, p. 273; ‘naturol . . . Semitio monolatry'). 

3 As summarised In O. Pfleiderer, Phil, of Itelyfion, Enp. tr.# 
mdon and Edinbarsfh, 18S6-83, ill. 10. 
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this attitude, it recurs elsewhere. Max Muller 
recognizes it in Greece, Italy, and Germa^ (SL, 
1878, London, 1879, p. 286), as well as in Finland 
(Contributions to Soiencc of Mythology, London, 
1897, p. 264). Both these books speak of ‘heno- 
theism or kathenotheism ’ (3L, p. 271), ‘ katheno- 
theism or by a shortened name henotheism’ 
(Contributions to Science of Mythology, p. 140). 
Wlien P. Asmus describes the whole of ‘Indo- 
germanic ’ religion as henotheistic,^ because of the 
alleged tendency of all its divinities to pass into 
each other, he is inspired by Max Mullers second 
usage, though ho distorts it. 

It may seem to us that Muller has himself been 
raUty of a certain confusion. But the worst con- 
fusion of all is introduced by Pfleiderer (loc. cit.), 
without regard to either of Muller’s definitions, and 
in conscious opposition to Hartmann and Asmus. 
He recognizes — distinctively among the Semites — 
not, of course, a monotheistic instinct, but a 
‘ national or relative monotheism which in the case 
of Israel was the porch to pure monotheism ’ (iii. 
34 n.); and this he calls henotheism. We cannot 
wonder if high authorities have proposed to sup- 
press the term ‘henotheism’ Decause of its 
ambiguity (c^., J. Estlin Carpenter, in EBr^ 
xxiii. 72‘; H^ Oldenberg, Eel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 101, note 1 ; E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Henotheism 
in the Rig Veda,’ in Class. Studies in Eonour of 
H. Drisler, New York, 1894, pp. 75-83, Religions 
if India, Boston, 1895, p. 139 f. ; A, A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 16 f., with 
references to earlier literature). 

‘Kathenotheism’ Is remrded by Carpenter as nlreadj- extinct. 
The word is cited by E. B. Tylor (PC 11. 851), hut has certainly 
tound little tavour. 

One might have wished to see ‘kathenotheism’ 
and ‘monolatiy’ spared, as names for two very 
different approaches towards monotheism, while 
the word ‘ henotheism ’ might cither be wholly sup- 
pressed or ebe generalized to include both katheno- 
theism and monolatry, together with any other 
workings of monotheistic tendency that fall short 
of monotheism properly so called. There is much 
significance for theists in irrepressible movements 
towards recognition of one great help, one supreme 
power, one sovereign goodness. 

Allan Monzics'B distinction (BisU of ReUgion*, London, 1911, 
ch. iv. p. 65 ; he baa been good enongh to confirm or explain 
hia meaning in a private letter) between henotheism and kath» 
enotheiera follows Pfleiderer (and makes henotheism cover 
exactly the phenomena of monolatry). But any eug^stion 
tliat thL« distinction is Max Muller’s own must be rcpell^. Cf., 
furtter, Muller’s PTiyneal Jleligiont 1S91 (Glasgow Gifford 
Lcoturo of 1890), p. 181 n. : ‘ It is to be rcjrwlt«d that other 
ediolars should have used the name bcnotbelstic in a dlfTcrcnt 
^snse from that which I assigned to It. Nothing causes so 
much confusion as the equlvoc^ use of n technical term (but Is 
M^Ict himself quite clear of blame T], and the framer of anew 
term has generally bad the right of defining it.* 

The classical region of monolatry is the religion 
of Israel, whose phenomena, as we saw, probably 
Buggested the name. The First Commandment 
(of the greater Decalogue, Ex 20 orDt 6 )crys^- 
tizes the requirement and carries it into the moral 
rerion. Kindred Western Semitic races — possibly 
otlier races too — may have known something 
similar, upon its lower side. Moah or Ammon or 
Edom may have been loj’al to the tribal god in mere 
patriotic prejudice. Loyalty to the God of right- 
eousness, in Israel or in all lands under heaven, 
means vastly more. The only re.al justific.ation for 
monolatrous hoharionr is the monotheistic fact. It 
is indeed true that ‘ thc dLstinction between mono- 
latiy and monotheism ’ is often a narrow one (art. 
God [Biblical and Christian], vol. vi. p. 253). It Ls 
also true that there will he an element of monolatry 
in religion ns long as earthly conditions endure. 
Human faith— theistic, or fully Christian— is no 
bare recognition of facts which exist independentlv 
1 Pfleiderer, lit £0. 


of OUT attitude. Faith is choice of God and a 
pouring out of our humble all in His service. 

LrxERATCBE. — Besides the references piven shove, see srt. 
God (Biblical and Cihristian), noting both ‘monolatry’ (voL vL 
pp. 251'>, £52», nnd;253i>) and ’henotheism’ (pp. 25£»'>, 275>>, 
276», 277»,12S3t>, 2S9>>). The student must carefully observe In 
what sense either word is employed by the different writers. 
* Kathenotheism ’ is not employed at all in the articles. 

Robert ALvckintosh. 

MONOPHYSITISM.— I. Before the Mono- 
physites. — The name ‘ hlonopbysites,’ ns denoting 
a party in the Christian Church, ought in strict 
usage to he applied only to those who regarded os 
erroneous the doctrine formulated as a standard 
by the Synod of Chalcedon (A.D. 451), i.e. the 
doctrine of the two natures (5^o tfiijo-ett), chvine and 
human, in the one person ({nrStn-aott or ■s-p&ru'zop) of 
Jesus Christ, and who took as the watchword of 
their faith ‘the one nature of the incarnate Word 
of God’ (;:fa toO 6eov \6yov (recapKoifitrov). The 
doctrine of the single nature of CJirist, however, 
did not then emerge for the first time, and we 
begin by narrating the history of Monophysitism 
prior to the rise of the Monophysites proper. 

The formula pla ipva-u is first found among the 
Arians (see art. Arianism, voL i. p. 775 ff.). Lucian 
of Antioch and his followers had spoken of the one 
divine or, more properly, semi-divme nature ( 0 iV« 
or mnWofl-tj, the two terms not being as yet dis- 
tingnished) of the Logos, in which inhered liability 
to snflering (iriSi)) and limited knowledge (iyvoeiv). 
Eudoxius of Constantinople (t A.D. 370) acknow- 
ledged the Word made flesh hnt not become man 
(aapKoiOirra, otfx ^ravffptiunjcroiTa), who had not 
assumed a human soul, hnt became flesh in order 
to manifest Himself to ua ns God through the flesh 
as through a curtain ; it was therefore quite wrong 
to speak of two natures (Sflo ^Oirtis), since the Word 
was not man in the full sense (r^Xtios ivOponrot), 
hut God in the flesh (Bebs tr aapsl), i.e. viewed ns 
a whole, one composite nature (/ila rb ffXos xori 
aiyBeirty <f>Ccts). Apollinaris of Laodicea (see art. 
Apollinarism, vol. i. p. 60611.) expressed himself 
in similar terms, though in a line of thought 
directly contrary to that of Arianism, It was Lis 
firm conriction that the perfect God (Bebs rlXnos) 
bad descended upon the earth, and in this belief 
ho felt that he was at one with the Niemans as 
opposed to the Arians; but no less decisively ho 
maintained also that two complete entities cannot 
become a unity ( 6('0 tr yevtcBiu ofi StVarai), 

and thus that the union of perfect deity with com- 
plete manhood is impossible (et i.pBpiivip reXeita aw- 
fjipBi) Bebi xAtior, 5ilo hr i)aar). Hence Apollinaris, in 
writing to the emperor Jovian, expressed himself 
as follows : 

•We ttdmowledpe, not two natures In the ons Son, one wor- 
shippeff and the other not worshipped (fiCampoe'KvyT^T^v koX fiCar 
otrpotrm'nrroi'), but one nature ol the Divine Word (/iCar 
Tov Otov Xoytiv), Incarnate, and worshipped together with TTl. 
flesh ^in one worship (otoapicu/xAnjv Kal vpocKwovfiix'rjr ptra TTjt 
aapKCS avTov pii apoarvrgait)' (’ExitrroXrj rpbc ’loSuirhr vii. 

flatriA.o (J. Draseke, * Apollinarios von Laodicea,' Tu vii. [1892] 
5, 4 , p. 841 ; H. Lietairrann. ‘ ArrolUnaris von Laodicea und seine 
Bchule,’ TP L (IWil 1, p. 250)). 

This, however, involves a deification of the flesh, 
and it is but a sliort step to the inference that all 
the conditions which rendered the Logos liable to 
suffering during His earthly course are in the flesh 
brought into connexion with the divine nature 
(■aaBfirhr tXrai rJji' toO Beov Betmrra). 

For a time Christian theology was in danger 
of surrendering to this illusory logic, os was the 
case, e.g., when it undertook the task of coming 
to terms with the Antiochene scliool (see art. 
Aktiocteke Theologt, voL L p. 584 ff). The 
Chnstological interest of the Antiochcncs, in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Apollinarians, culmin- 
atcd_ in the view that a perfect humanity was 
retained along with perfect deity in Christ. These 
theologians, accordingly, spoke of two natures (Sio 
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4)6ir(is or 5tfo {rroardaeis) in the one Christ — since for 
their conceptions, too, ^i5crtj and iirixTraa-K were 
equivalent terms — and thus seemed to endanger 
the unity of His person. Their leading opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria, was supremely concerned to 
maintain this unity, hut he did it only by leaving 
out of account every element of human personal- 
ity in the Saviour. According to Cyril, we must 
assume that two natures, the divine and the 
human, existed in Christ before He became man, 
and that at His becoming man these two natures 
were fused together in an indissoluble unity (aw- 

Aei/iris 01/0 (piaeoiv KaO' ivoi(7iv a.Sii(nraaTov a<ri/yxdTb>s Kal 

dTpiiTTw), and could thus he distinguished only in 
theory {deuiplg. p-bv-p). To denote this divine-human 
nature Cyril like^vise availed himself of the 
formula pla 4>ii(nz too dead X6yau cre(TapK(iip^vti ; he 
borrowed it from a confessional work of Apollin- 
aria — the Ilepl r^r oap/ctiireios too Ocou \6yov 
(cf. EBE i. 608), of which, it is true, he be- 
lieved that Athanasius was the author. We 
can see how closely he approaches Apollinaris at 
this point. The Alexandrian, nevertheless, did 
not proceed to the conclusions drawn by the 
Laodrcean, who rejected the view that the Saviour 
had assumed a complete humanity and a 
XoytKT^. To Cyril the formula remained a religious 
postulate, and he used all the resources of an 
artificial logic to give it also a theological validity. 
Here he takes simply as a koiv6v ; the divine- 
human nature, however, is something new in 
relation both to the divine nature and to human 
nature, and the properties of these, viz. soverei^ 
majesty and passibility respectively, may be in 
mutual communication in Christ ivithout forcing 
us to assume that there is any blending of them. 
In this way, accordingly, two natures go to form 
one {iK Sio ipiffeuv pla [or iTri<rTaoris]). 

To follow such intricate theories was a task 
beyond the power of simple and imleamed minds. 
It is true that, of the subtleties of Cyril’s discrimi- 
native logic, Eutyches, the aged archimandrite of 
a monastery near Constantinople, had come to a 
knowledge of the idea expressed in the phrase /xeri 
Trjv iviiKTiv pla (piffn, but precisely on that ground 
he would not grant that Christ’s bodily form was 
identical in character Avith the human {6poo6a-ios 
Ttpiv) ; at the local Synod of Constantinople in 448, 
addressing the tribunal of bishops, he declared, ouk 
eXirov aCbpa avdpdiirov rb tou fleoO ixQpa ; and, although 
in the course of the proceedings he further modi- 
fied his statements, he Avas condemned on the 
ground of the Docetic tendencies Avhich he could 
not conceal (see art. Docktism, vol. iv. p. 83211.). 
Thenceforward, in the memory of the Church the 
name of Eutyches was one of reproach, and Euty- 
chianism Avas stigmatized as heresy. Another 
group Avho would not renounce the idea of odo 
(pdtrets peri tt]v aipKbKTiv were those Avho in their 
deepest hearts assented to the formula pla tov 
O eou XSyov <r€<TapK(iipirt] defended by Cyril. For 
them it served to ease the situation that a distinc- 
tion was noAV being made betAveen the terms (fiua-is 
and inrSa-Tacns. This distinction, in fact, soon came 
to be quite as important as that betAveen ovaia 
and uffdjTao-is in the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the development of that doctrine the latter dis- 
tinction had served to make intelligible how three 
divine persons (vm-ocn-dcrets) could participate equally 
in the uivine being (oi<rla ) ; and in like manner it 
was noAv thought possible to explain how tAvo 
natures {(jii/o-Eis), the divine and the human, could 
equally inhere in one person (is-dorao-ij). Adz. Jesus 
Cnrist. 

The theologians of the West, from the days of 
Tertullian, had been accustomed to speak of the 
‘duplex status, non confusus, sed coniunctus, in 
una persona, dens et homo Jesus.’ What they 


called natnra (substantia) found an equivalent 
expression in <p6a-ts, and. persona could be rendered 
by inrtxrraaL^. In reality, therefore, the best solu- 
tion of the problem seemed to be that formulated 
by Pope Leo in his letter to Flavian of Constanti- 
nople (dated 449 ; the so-called Td/iot Atom-os, Ep. 
xxviii., ‘ad FlaAdanum’) as folloAvs : 

‘Salva proprietate utriusque naturao et substantiaa ct in 
nnam coeunte personam suscepta est a maiestato humilito, a 
virtute inflrmitas . . . ngit utraque forma (Mop<Ji 7 ) cum alterius 
communione, quod proprium est . . . propter hano unitatera 
personae in utraque natura intelligendam et Filius hominis 
dicitur descendisse da coelo . . . et rursus Filius Dei cruoillxua 
dicitur et sepultus ’ (Pi liv. 765 if.). 

What was subsequently termed the communicatio 
idiomatum (avrlSoa-is tQv ISiupdriov) thus already 
finds clear expression in Leo’s words. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon is quite right in saying : 

‘ An invisible line was drawn between the heresy of ApoIUn- 
aris and the faith of St. Cyrii ; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge aa sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist’ (Decline and Pall of the 
Roman Empire, v. 126). 

In point of fact, Avhile Western theology thus 
avoided the extreme of Apollinarism, it avos 
menaced by the spectre of the Antiochene peril. 
Here too it could be said : ‘incidit in Scyllam qni 
vult vitare Charybdin,’ and at all events the doc- 
trine of the tAVO natures in one person (Dyophysi- 
tism, or, grammatically more correct, Diphysitism) 
not only failed to compose perturbed minds, but 
actually fanned the latent elements of controversy 
into flame. In this controversy the disputants, 
moving on the lines of Cyril (and Apollinaris), 
Avent back to the Avatch-Avord pla tpitxis ; now, hoAv- 
ever, they spoke, not of the one incarnate nature 
of the divine Avord, but of the one nature of the 
incarnate word (aeaapKupivov, not aeaapKuptvij), the 
intention being to indicate decisively that the 
point involved was not pla ipta-is merely peri ri)v 
adpsoiaiv. We noAV proceed to trace the history of 
this Monophysitism properly so called. 

2 . The Council of Cnalcedon and its results.— 
After Cyril’s death in 444 the episcopal throne of 
Alexandria; Avas occupied by Dioscurus, a man 
destitute of theological learning and possessed 
Avdth a more daring ambition than even his pre- 
decessor. His great aim avos to secure the suprem- 
acy of Alexandria, and the Alexandrian theology, 
in the Eastern Church, and, as long as he had the 
ear of the emperor, and Kome did not contest his 
claims, he seemed to be on the fair way to attain 
his end. At his instigation Theodosius ii._ sum- 
moned a general Synod to meet in Ephesus in 449 
(shortly afterwards stigmatized by Leo i. as latro- 
cinium, avvoSos X-gaTpurf), ‘ the Kobber Synod ’). 
Here, with the assistance of the civil poAver, and 
the physical violence of fanatical Egyptian mopks, 
he succeeded in giiring full effect to his claims; 
and, while Eutyches, who enjoyed the protection 
of Dioscurus, Avas restored to the communion of 
the Church, Flavian of Constantinople, Domnus of 
Antioch, and Theodoret of Cyrus were deposed. 
The triumph of Dioscurus, hoAvever, Avas but 
short-lived, for not only did he daniage his case by 
his ruthless dealings, but he committed the blunder 
of irritating Leo by refusing, in spite of the pro- 
test of the Koman legate, to have the Efiistula ad 
Flavianutn read at the Council. The result Avas a 
SAAuft revulsion. The emperor died on 28th July 
450, and his sister Pulcheria, the moving spirit of 
the administration, had even before his death come 
to recognize that the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical centre of gravity from the capital to 
Alexandria, and the consequent liberation of the 
Church from political control, might be attended 
AAnth the gravest consequences. Aa empress, with 
the acquiescence of her husband, the military com- 
mander Marcian, who was little interested in 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal affairs, she actively pro- 
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moted a plan of co-operating "crith Leo to put an 
end to tlie theological dispute at a great assembly 
of the Church and thus to restore the ecclesiastical 
balance in the East. 

To achieve this desirable end was the task of the 
fifth Ecumenical Council, held in 451 at Chalcedon 
in the vicinity of Byzantium. The deposition of 
Dioscurus, as it could quite well be justified on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity, was eflected with- 
out difficulty. The demand that Leo’s doctrinal 
letter should be accorded the authority of a symbol, 
however, was resisted with the utmost tenacity by 
a majority of the members. After protracted dis- 
cussions tne Council at lenrth agreed — not, indeed, 
without menaces from the throne — upon a formulary 
designed to make for reconciliation, although, as 
a matter of fact, it involved, in its most decisive 
passage, a rejection of the Cyrillian tradition. 
The formulary, which was carried on 22nd Oct. 
451, starts from a recognition of the Councils of 
Niecea (325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesus 
(431), and reproduces the Nicene and the so-called 
Nicaino-Constantinopolitan creed; it then afiirms 
that Cyril’s letters to Nestorius and the Orientals, 
as well as Leo’s Epistle to Flavian, have been 
adopted as attestations of the true faith. It next 
proceeds to the confession of belief in Jesus Christ 
as perfect God and perfect man, consubstantial 
with the Father according to His deity, consub- 
stantial with us according to His humanity, m 
two natures {Iv Sijo ^ua-ecny, not Suo (fiiaeuiv as in 
portions of the literary tradition), without con- 
fusion or change, without division or separation 
(ivvy^fiTW, irptiTTiat, iSiaiplriat, dxdjploTUf). The 
confession enus with a statement already quoted 
from Leo’s letter, now rendered as follows : 

Twp ^ver«av ^la^opay ttji* eveacrcv, 

ptSAXov 7^7 i$i6r7tro^ tKar/pat #rai (y rp6crurrroy «at 

fiCay \m6rraa-iy evyrpexovffijt, 

A decree, promulgated (7th Feb. 452) by the two 
emperors ^Iaroian and Valentinus ill., imposed 
severe penalties upon all who should henceforth 
dispute in public regarding the faith; opending 
clergy and army officers should bo deprived re- 
spectively of their priestly and militay status, 
and others proceeded against by law. Dioscurus 
was exiled to Gangra in Paphlagonia, where he 
died in 454. 

The results of the Council were not long in 
manifesting themselves. In Palestine an active 
revolt broke out among the monks. Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had become prominent 
at Eplicsus (4-19) as an energetic partisan of Dios- 
curns, had at Chalcedon, in fe.ar of a diminution of 
his ecclesiastical power, daserted the Alexandrian 
and his protegi Eutyches, and had also accepted 
the formula, taking part, indeed, in its final re- 
vision. By this defection he lost the confidence of 
a large ana influential body of monks in Palestine, 
who elected the monk Theodosius as bishop in 
opposition to him. The spiritual leader of the in- 
surgents was Peter the Iberian, monk and bishop 
of filaynma, the port of Gaza. The rebellious 
monks found a patroness of high rank in the 
empress-dowager Eudocia, then resident in Jeru- 
salem. It is told of one of these fanatics that, 
when Leo’s Epistle was brought to him, he took it 
to the tombs of the Fathers and asked whether he 
should accept it or not, and that a voice cried from 
the tomb : 

‘ Cursed bo the unjrcKilj- I/>o, robber o! souls, os his nome 
jivnincs ; carred be his profane Tom\tt\ cursed also be llordon 
»nd the unpcxlly Ibilcberio; cursed be Cli.slcedon and its 
EtuiIkjI and all who .ricld acceptance to it ; cursid l>c lie who 
achnoMlcdgts two natures in Christ, the Eon o! Ood, after Uie 
Union’ (K. Hcnaudot, UUt. juitnarcfiurum AUsandrinorum 
tPaccOilamm, Paris, 1713, p. 120). 

This wild outburst of hate expre.ssas most appositely 
the state of feeling tlien prevalent in Palestine. 


By A.D. 453, however, the movement was sup- 
pres.sed for the time by military measures. 

In Egypt the situation Avas still more trouble- 
some. A certain Proterius was forcibly thrust by 
the government upon the Alexandrians as bishop 
in place of Dioscurus. On the accession of the 
emperor Leo I. (457-474), the presbyter Timothens 
Aelurus (i.e. ‘the Vreasel’), who had been on 
friendly terms with Cyril and Avas knoAATi as a 
rigid Monophysite, was raised to the ej^copal 
throne by methods of sheer Auolence. At Easter, 
457, Proterius Avas murdered by the populace in 
the baptistry of the cathedral church, AA’hile Timo- 
theus purged the Egyptian sees of Dipbysites, and 
renounced the anathema upon Chalcedon (‘the 
ynod,’ as it now comes to be called in the sources). 
Timotheus held his position until 460, Avhen, after 
fierce conflicts, he was driven from Alexandria and 
banished to Gangra ; he aa’Os subsequently sent to 
Cherson, and there devoted himself to the com- 
position of a ‘ Refutation of the doctrine laid doAvn 
at the Synod of Chalcedon,’ a work AA-bich only 
recently (1908) came to light in an Armenian 
translation. 

The patriarchate of Antioch was likeAvise kept 
in a state of unrest by long protracted dissensions. 
Here the presbyter Petrus Fullo (Pra^fiJi, ‘the 
Fuller’), a\Eo in no long time supplanted Bishop 
Martyrins, zealously opposed the teaching of the 
Council, and contended for the doctrine that God 
had been crucified (Sn Se&s ivravpiiOi])- To the 
liturgy be added the singing of the Trisagion (Is 6’) 
supplemented by the phrase 6 irravpuOch Si ygSt; 
and he also introduced the ‘ Credo ’ (the Nicene) into 
the Mass, probably Avith a aubav to emphasizing his 
opposition to the Chalcedonian formula, os also, 
however, to Eutychianisra. But liis tenure of the 
see did not last long, for in 471 the emperor Leo 
ordered him to be deposed. The imperial govern- 
ment thus found itself confronted Ey a serious 
task. On the one band, it A\’as a matter of urgency 
to preserve unitybetween East and West, between 
Byzantium andKome, and this could be done only 
if there was no deflexion from the lines marked 
out at Chalcedon ; on the other, those in the East 
Avhose dissatisfaction and resentment AA’crc due to 
the Council had to be restrained, pacified, and, if 
possible, reconciled to AA'liat had been done. The 
emperors Zeno (474-491) and Anastasius (491-498) 
exerted all their energies to establish ecclesiastical 
equilibrium in the East, but they failed altogetlier 
in the task of maintaining peace AAUth Rome at the 
same time. A proceeding of signal importance 
was the attempt of Zeno ^182) to gain acceptance 
for a new formulary, the so-called llenctihon, in 
place of the Clialcedonian sjunljol. The Henotikon 
was designed to give emphatic expression to what 
Avas common to all parties, and accordingly it re- 
cognized the CouncuH of Niwea, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus as Avitnesses to the faith, disclaimed 
Ncstorius and Eutyches, and condemned every one 
who ‘noAv or CA-er, at Clialcedon or elsCAAEcre, 
thought or thinks otlienA-ise.’ The fonimlro cx- 
pressmg the doctrine of the natures of Christ were 
adroitly kept in the background, so that OA-eiy 
cause of oflence might bo removed. In spite of 
all, however, the project of the emperor failed of 
complete success. It is true that Acacius, tlie 
court- patriarch of Constantinople, and I’elrus 
Mongns (i.c. ‘the Stammerer’), who noAv occupied 
the episcopal chair of Alexandria instead of Timo- 
theus Aelurus, Avorked stmightforAvardly for the 
union of the warring factions, but the policy of 
reconciliation was repudiated by the uncompromis- 
ing Monopbysites, e.=peciallv in Egypt, v.-here the 
extremists (dx/^AaXoi) actually severed themselvas 
from the rest of their party. On the otlicr hand, 
the convinced Diphysiies, including the Acocmete 
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monks of Constantinople, bitteity resented the 
virtual repudiation of Cnalcedon. The most serious 
result was the rupture of good relations with Rome. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the dogmatic 
problem, but certainly not less to jealousy of the 
ever-growing ascendancy of the Constantinopolitan 
bishop as ‘ecumenical patriarch’ — a title that 
now begins to gain currency. Thus the rupture 
of communion between East and West which was 
brought about in 484 by Felix m. of Rome presents 
itself an the outcome of an inner necessity. That 
ecclesiastic excommunicated Acacius, and de- 
manded that in the causes Dei the emperor should 
subordinate his own will to that of Chrat’s priests. 
The two communions remained apart for thirty- 
five years. The first overtures for peace were made 
by the emperor Anastasius in negotiations with 
Pope Hormisdas, the proposal of calling another 
general synod being taken as a basis ; but the 
demands of the Roman pontiff, who insisted upon 
the recognition of Chalcedon and the condemnation 
of the now long deceased Acacius, brought the 
negotiations to an end. It was not till the ac- 
cession of Justin I. (518-527), who left the adminis- 
tration of afiairs to his nephew Justinian, that the 
hour of re-union struck. To win Rome seemed 
well worth a sacrifice ; and all Rome’s conditions 
were accepted, the name of Acacius, as well as 
those of the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, being 
removed from the diptychs of the Church. 

This renewal of amity with Rome, purchased 
at so great a cost, earned with it, of course, a 
complete rupture Avith the Monophysites. During 
the reign of Anastasius the latter had gradually 
won a position of greater influence in Church 
politics. Anastasius too, no doubt, tried to steer 
a course in lino with the Henotikon, but his own 
Monophysite convictions tempted him, especially 
towards the close of his reign, to show an im- 
prudent complaisance to the more fiery and im- 
petuous spirits in the Monophysite camp, and it is 
not without good cause that his name stands in 
the Monophysite calendar of saints. The aggres- 
sive movement of the malcontents began in Syria, 
where the Monophysites, under the leadership of 
Severus of Antioch and PhUoxenua of Hierapolis 
(of- § 3)> gained an ascendancy over the Henoticists. 
At the Synod of Tyre (513, or, more probably, 515) 
they renounced the Council of Chalcedon, and thus 
uhlioly proclaimed their repudiation of the policy 
irected from Constantinople. Palestine, too, was 
the scene of a Monophysite reaction, whUo in 
Egypt they completely gained the upper hand. 
The change of policy begun in Justin’s reign was 
dictated mainly by a desire to put an arrest upon 
these successes. A fierce persecution was the 
result, esjpecially in the diocese of Antioch, many 
bishops, mcluding Severus and Philoxenus, being 
banished from their sees. 

3. The Monophysite theology. — The views of 
the Monophysites regarding the theological problem 
were by no means homogeneous. The one point in 
Avhich the sect were unanimona was their opposi- 
tion to Leo’s Tomus and the symbol of Chalcedon 
— that idol with the two faces, as Zacharias Rhetor 
called it. Only a few of them drew from the 
doctrine of the one nature the Docetic inferences 
of Apollinaris or even of Entyches. The majority 
tried to keep to the lines marked out in the 
theology of Cyril. This was the case, e.g., with 
Timotheus Aelurus, and, above all, with Severus 
of Antioch, ecclesiastically the most influential, 
and theologically the most outstanding, chai^ion 
of moderate Monophysitism, whUe Julian of Hali- 
carnassus and Philoxenus of Hierapolis were more 
extreme in their views. 

Saveras, bom e. 465 at SoropoUa in Pisidia, was the grandson 
ol a bishop and the son ot a town-councillor. He studied 


^ammar and rhetoric at Alexandria and law in Beirut. While 
in Alexandria he had been in touch with pietistio circles 
OfiiXoTTovoi), but was converted through the influence of Zacha- 
naa Scholastious, subsequently his biographer, in Beirut. He 
was baptized, and gave himself devotedly to hasting and prayer. 
In a short while he Joined the monks of Peter the Iberian’s 
monastery at Mayuma ; for a time he lived ns a hermit in the 
Desert of Eleutheropolis, and afterwards built a monastery of 
his own, soon winning great renown os a director of souls. In 
EOS-511 wo find him in Rome, acting as the representative ot 
the monks who were being persecuted for their llonophysite 
principles. At the court of Anastasius he labcuied for the 
principle of the Henotikon. At the expulsion of Flavian ho 
was raised, despite the opposition ol the suffragan bishops, to 
the patriarchal chair of Antioch (6th Nov. E12). The Synod ol 
Tyre (615 ; cf. 5 a) marks the summit ot his work as an ecclesiastic. 
He was very active in the visitation ot his diocese, and was 
most willing to preach either within or beyond the confines of 
his episcopal city. At the accession of Justin (Sept. 618), 
however, he was driven from his see, and fled to Alexandria. 
Considerably later, the administration of Justinian seemed to 
open a prospect of further ecclesiastical activity for Severus, 
who expected that the conferences in Constantinople (638) 
would set the seal of success upon his efforts. But the fall of 
Anthimus (cf. I 4) brought disaster to him too ; he was excom- 
municated in 636, and withdrew to the desert country south- 
wards from Alexandria. Ha died at Xois, on the Sebennitie 
arm of the Nile, probably on 8th February 638 (not 643). 

Ol his numerous writings all that has come down to us in 
Greek is Irapments in Catena and anthologies. There are, 
however, Syriac translations of his works by Paul ol Callinicus, 
Jacob ot Kdessa, and others. Of his exegetical and doctrinal 
writings may be mentioned anoKpiartf irptv Evirpafiov rov^i- 
Kov\dptov, and xard ’Iwawow ypapparixov toO KaitraaeCar, 
Other writings worthy of note are his Adyoi exiffpdnoi or Mpo 
yiarixoi (125 homilies dating from the years he spent in 
Antioch, ed. R. Duval and others in the Fatrologia Onentalis, 
Paris, 1908 ff.), his letters, extant in 23 books (bk. vi. ed. E. W. 
Brooks, London, 1902-04), and his hymns (the so-called 
Octoechus, ed. E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orientalts, 1910; cf. 
also art. Hymns [Greek Christian), vol. vil. p. 8<>). 

Philoxenus, whose native name was Xenaya, was a student 
in Edessa while Ibaa was bishop of that city, and we may thus 
infer that he was bom e. 460. From Edessa ha went to Antioch, 
where his ardent championship of the Henotikon brought him 
into conflict with the patriarch Kalandion, who had him ex- 
pelled from the city. In 485 he was ordained by Peter the 
Ekiller as Metropolitan of Hierapolis (Mabug). From the time 
when Flavian ol Antioch, who was an adherent of Chalcedonlan 
views, held office, Philoxenus appears os the spokesman ot the 
Monophysite party in the patriarchate ; subsequently, however, 
he was thrown into the background by Severus. Like the 
latter, he was eventually exiled (618 or 619), being sent first to 
Thrace, and then to Gangra in Paphlogonia, whore, perhaps in 
623, he died a violent death. Ho ranks as one of the most 
eminent of Syrian writers, though most of his works still lie 
dormant in the British Museum and other libraries j of those 
that have been published the most important is the Diteourset 
on Christian Doctrine (tr. K A. W, Budge, London, 1894-95). 

Our knowledge of Julian rests upon very meagre data. The 
date of his birth is unknown. While bishop of HalicamaEsua 
in Caria, he was concerned in the intrigues which led to the 
downfall of Macedonius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 611. 
He was himself expelled from his bishopric in 618, and took up 
his abode in the monastery of Enaton, outside the gates of 
Alexandria. Here he was embroiled in a doctrinal controversy 
with Sevems (see below), who was then resident in that city, 
and this resulted in a temporary rupture within the party. At 
the death of the Monophysite patriarch Timotheus rv. the 
followers of Julian were able to secure the chair for their 
candidate, Gaianus, in place of the regularly elected Thcodosta, 
and Tbeodosians and Gaianites were soon involved in a bitter 
strife. Of Julian'a later fortunes we have no knowledge, nor, 
indeed, can we say definitely whether he was alive when, for 
the second time, the ban was pronounced upon him at Con- 
stantinople in 636. Of his writings we still possess a number 
of letters from his correspondence with Sevems, and a Com- 
mentary on Job, transmitted in a Latin translation, and wrongly 
ascribed to Origen. 

Ifc was far from the minds of Sevems and those 
who shared his views to argue for a fusion of the 
divine and the human in the person of Christ. 
Their insistence upon the singleness of Christa 
nature after the Incarnation rested upon their con- 
viction that the hypothesis of two natures neces- 
sarily implied two subjects or individual entities, 
"ir^at they found specially objectionable was the 
inference drawn in Leo’s letter from the ^r- 
manently distinct character of each nature— ;tho 
inference, namely, that in the unity of _ Christ s 
person each nature, while no doubt in com- 
munication with the other, maintains its own 
distinctive function. According to the 
physites, the theory that ascribed to_ each of the 
two natures a distinct mode of action {ivfpyeia] 
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divided the one Christ into two irpSiroxTra, since no 
nature could possibly assert itself {ivcpyeiv) that 
did not remain self-subsistent {v^ilirraa-Bat ) ; the 
hypothesis of two led to that of two 

virooT&treLs, and Eo to the abhorred heresy of Nes- 
toriuB. In conformity with the position of CiTil, 
and with a mode of expression first met with in 
the writings of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
viz. ivdpwOels Be6s and His Katvri BcavdpiKr] ivipycia 
(cf. art. Monotheletism, § i, p. 822“), Sevems 
took as the basis of his speculations the inherently 
complete divine nature and person of the Lo"os. 
The Lome, in His act of assuming flesh — flesh 
animated by rationality— becomes flesh and man, 
and, as man, is bom of woman, but still remains, 
even as He bad been. One, since, in virtue of 
such an indissoluble union, and without detriment 
to His inherent character. He transmutes and 
transfigures the flesh with His oum glory and 
power. The united elements thus form a com- 
posite nature and a divine-human hypostasis, and 
it is to this that all His activities are to be traced. 

The thesis that the body of Christ was subject 
to the laws of nature was deemed of the utmost 
importance bj the Severians and Theodosians, 
who saw in it an expression of the identity of 
essence between that body and our oivn, and were 
thus able to avoid the heresy of Eutyches. It was 
precisely this thesis, however, that gave offence to 
the extremists of the party. To Julian and his 
followers it was simply inconceivable that Christ’s 
body had been subject to corruption {<pBopd), which 
has been a characteristic of human nature since 
the Fall. In order to understand the precise 
usage of this term in the present connexion, _we 
must note that it did not refer to the 4iBopi which 
denotes the complete dissolution of the body into 
its elements at death ; all parties were at one in 
asserting that Christ’s body was not subject to 
ipBopii in that sense, ».e. as decomposition. The 
Question at issue here had to do with the natural 
infirmities of the human body (dvBpiiriva viBrj) — its 
liability to hunger, thirst, weariness, sweating, 
weeping, bleeding, and the like. The view of 
Julian, Philoxenus, and the Gaianites was that, 
while Christ certainly hungered and thirsted, it 
was because He desired, not because He required 
{ovK iviytrp to do so — because, in short, 

according to the divine counsel (Kar olKovop-iar), 
He had voluntarily taken upon Himself human 
pains and needs. He was the Son of man, as man 
was before the Fall, while all other men, though 
sons of Adam too, were possessed of a body and 
a soul of a nature that was due to Adam’s fall._ 
We are thus able to understand the heretical 
designations applied by the warring hlonophysite 
parties to one another. The Julianists or Gaian- 
ites charged their opponents with phthartolatry, 
the worship of the corruptible. These ‘ phtbarto- 
lators,’ however, retorteu upon their accusers with 
the epithet ‘ aphthartodocetists ’ or ‘ phantosiasts,’ 
i.e. those who would change the reality of Christ’s 
human experience into a mere appearance. As 
a matter of fact, the latter view was quite a 
natural inference, and many of the extremists 
were led astray by it. The most extravagant view 
seems to have been reached by those Gaianites 
who asserted that tlio body of Clirist, from the 
moment of its union with tho Logos, should be re- 
garded not only os uncorrupted (&<fiBaproy) but also 
ns uncreated (fiicriorw). These were stigmatized 
as ‘ aktistelcs ’ by their opponents, whom m return 
they called ‘ktistolaters,*_t.e. ‘worshippers of that 
which was created.’ Divisions arose even among 
the Severians themselves. Themislius, a deacon, 
taking his stand upon such Scripture passages ns 
Mk 13” and Jn 11“, maintained that, ns tho body 
of Christ was subject to natural conditions, so its 


animating spirit could not be regarded as omni- 
scient. To the adherents of this doctrine their 
opponents applied the name ‘ agnoetes.’ 

4. Justinian and the new orthodoxy. — On Ist 
August 627 Justinian became solo emperor of 
Home. It does not fall to us here to set forth 
fully his far-reaching ecclesiastical policy in its 
transforming effect upon all things. The decisive 
factor in his attitude towards the West was his 
recognition of the Homan chair as the supremo 
tribunal of the Church, though this did not 
prevent him, after his victoiy over tho Goths, 
from giving the popes an experience of his 
autocratic power. The defection of the Eastern 
Church gave the imperial ecclesiastic many an 
anxious hour. He soon came to recognize that 
his persecution of the Monophysites (see § 2 at end) 
had been a grave error. Little as he might wish 
to displace once more the orthodoxy now officially 
recognized, he could hardly help desiring to recon- 
cile the JMonophysites, especially as the empress 
Theodora was working >vith growing fervour for 
the rehabilitation of the party with which she 
sympathized in her devout moods. A few years 
after Justinian’s accession to tho throne, accord- 
ingly, negotiations were opened with the insur- 
gents, and the most eminent of tho bishops deposed 
in 618 — not, however, including Sevems — were 
summoned to Constantinople, where, it was hoped, 
they wonld be won over at a religious conference. 
In this conference, on tho ortliodo.x side, only such 
theologians were to take part os unequivocally 
accepted tho thesis that one of the Trmity had 
suflered in the flesh (fra rijs rpidSos xerorCfroi aapd). 
This Theopaschite formula was manifestly a 
friendly overture to the Monophysites. But tho 
‘ Collatio cum Severianis’ (633 [or 631]), after two 
daysof verbal controversy, came tonothing. On 16th 
May 533 Justinian issned an enactment in which 
he once more declared Chalccdon to be a standard 
of faith co-ordinate with the three earlier councils. 
The negotiations with the Monophysites were, 
nevertheless, still proceeding, and communications 
were now opened with Sevems ns well. Sevems, 
yielding to reiterated pressure, went at length to 
the capital, where in 635 Anthimns, a nrotdgd of 
the empress Theodora and a theological partisan 
of Sevems himself, had been raised to, tho episco- 

f iato. But tlie interlude was not of long duration, 
n tho following year (53G) Pope Agapetus was 
able so to influence the emperor that tho doctrin- 
ally suspect patriarch was superseded by the ortho- 
dox Menas. It is nevertheless the case that, 
during the entire reign of Justinian, the Mono- 
physites firmly maintained their position at the 
court, while in Syria and Egypt their ecclesiastical 
power was supreme (cf. § 5). 

Justinian himself made zealous efforts to com- 
prehend the points of the doctrinal controversy. 
His great aim was to reconcile tho teaching of 
Cyril and tho Symbol of Chalccdon. In this he 
found effective support in that mo.st eminent of 
his theologians, Leontius of Byzantium (t 643 as a 
monk in Palestine), who, in his ’ErfXwtj tup irb 
xpo)3t/3X:)fifpwp o-fXXoyitr/xup, xard Kcoropiopfflp 
Kal EiViociopiorup and other writings, won renovm 
as a prolific author and an able assailant of the 
Sevenan Christology. The theology of I^-ontius 
is based wholly upon the Aristotelian logic. A 
novel feature of it, however, w-as his ingenious 
application of the idea that tho Drocr^pai of Clirist’s 
human nature was T<p \&y:p, so that that nature 
is not dpiTdoraTOf, but ^Picioraror. The term 
‘ enhypostasis ’ operated like a spell. It seemed to 
obviate in the happiest way all the difficulties that 
beset tho doctrine of tho God-man. By its means 
tho Chalccdonian Symbol could, without violation 
of its actual words, be interpreted in the sense of 
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Cyril’s doctrine. It was nevertheless the use of 
this expression that led to the introduction of 
scholasticism into the Byzantine theology. 

Justinian died in 565. Under his successors the 
Monophysites of the city and diocese of Constanti- 
nople had much to hear, and their harsh experi- 
ences have been graphically described by John of 
Ephesus, himself a Monophysite, in his Church 
History. Negotiations for a union of the warring 
factions, it is true, were once more resumed, bat 
were foredoomed to failure by the circumstance 
that the ecclesiastics of the imperial court would 
not surrender the understanding with Borne, while 
the Monophysites re^rded that understanding as 
the root of all evil. The consequence was that in 
the course of the 6th cent, the Monophysite com- 
munities in the Byzantine patriarchate were 
destroyed one after another. The Churches of 
Egypt and the Eastern provinces, on the other 
hand, remained quite impervious to the ecclesias- 
tical influence of the capital, and the severance 
of the purely Monophysite communion from the 
Catholic Church became ever the more complete. 

5. The independent Monophysite churches. — 
The Monophysites of Syria never ceased to regard 
the banished Severus as the rightful patriarch of 
Antioch, and declined to recognize the standing 
of those who were successively appointed to the 
office by the emperor. The organizer of their 
church life was Jacob Baradai {i.e. ‘he with the 
horse-cloth ’ ; t 578), who, originally a monk in 
Constantinople, had been ordained, c. 541, bishop 
of Edessa by Theodosius of Alexandria (cf. § 3), 
then also resident there ; and in consequence the 
Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacobites. 
Barfldai, in nis long journeys in W. Asia and 
Egypt, instituted communities, and consecrated 
patriarchs, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
chief representatives of literature in Syria were 
nearly all Monophysites. 

In addition to Severns, Philoxenua, and Julian (of. 5 3 ), the 
following writers of the earlier period deserve mention: Jacob 
of Sarug (t 521), the author of widely read metrical homilies, 
which earned for him the title of ‘ Flute of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Sergius of Besalna (t 636), physician and priest, who translated 
into Syriao several works of Aristotle and Galen, as also of the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopagitica ; Jacob of Edessa (t 70S), equally 
renowned as theologian, liturgical writer, philosopher, historian, 
exegete, and grammarian ; George, bishop of the nomadizing 
Arabs, a writer whose letters have come down to us in large 
numbers. Ofithe mediseval authors one of the most prominent 
was Bar Hebraus (AbulfaraJ ; t 12S0), whose Chronicle forms 
one of the most Important sources of information regarding 
Monophysitism. 

From the time when Islam became the dominant 
power in Syria, the Jacobites decreased in numbers 
more and more. At the present day there are I 
some 200,000 of them in the Turkish empire, and 
about 1,000,000 in India — on the Malabar coast 
and in Ceylon. Their ecclesiastical superior 
(formerly entitled ‘maphrian,’ now ‘kathohkos’) 
resides m the monastery of Deir-Safaran, near 
Mardin. Efforts made by the Jacobites, from the 
close of the 18th cent., to effect a union with Borne 
had a very meagre result. At the present day 
the Boman Catholic Syrians number about 30,000, 
and are subject to a patriarch, who takes his title 
from Antioch, but lives in Mardin. 

In Egypt the conflicts between the Severians 
and the Julianists or Gaianites (cf. § 3) at length 
ruptured the unity of Monophysitism, which, 
nevertheless, became the faith of nearly the whole 
Coptic population. The patriarch of the orthodox, 
the Melchites {i.e. ‘ Imperials ’), who was also pro- 
curator of the province, could count npon the 
homage of very few outside the higher official 
Kinks in Alexandria and some of the larger towns. 
The Monophysite propaganda was carried also to 
the Nubians and theAlodians. From 616 maraud- 
ing bands of Persians ravaged the religions stations 
on the Upper Nile, and it was only after the 


Arabs, with_ the hearty good-will of the Copts, 
took possession of the country that the Mrao- 
physite patriarch ventured to leave his place of 
refuge in the Upper Egyptian desert. During the 
Middle Ages the condition of the Coptic Church 
was a fairly prosperous one, but subsequently it 
was sorely narassed and ravaged by Muslim fanati- 
cism, and it is only within recent times that it has 
been able to make a fresh advance. The Christian 
Copts of the present day still maintain their 
Monophysite creed (see, further, art. Coptic 
Church). 

Finally, Monophysitism penetrated also to 
Armenia. The Armenians, while stiU engaged in 
battling for their oivn faith with Farsi Mazdteism, 
were quite unaffected by the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the Imperial Church. The expanding 
propaganda of the Persian Nestorians, however, 
induced them to adopt the Henotikon of Zeno 
(cf. § 2). Thereafter they maintained close relations 
with the Syrian Monophysites, and at the Council 
of Dvin, in 654, they overtly accepted the more 
radical position represented by Julian of Halicar- 
nassus. From that time they have remained 
faithful to Monophysitism, though they subse- 
quently gave their adherence to the more moderate 
Severian school. 


LrranATtmK. — i. SonsOES. — (o) Decrees ol the Councils, 
Declarations of Synods, papal briefs. 

(b) Historical works and Chronicles. — Zacharias Rhetor 
(Scnolasticus), shortly after the accession of Anastasius, 
wrote, from the Henotic standpoint, a record of ecclesiastical 
events from the Council of Cbalcedon to the death of Zeno 
(extant only in a Syriao version ; see helow, under Bistoria 
Miscellanea) ; Theodonis Lector, Anagnostes In the Church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople at the beginning of the Gth 
cent, wrote, from the orthodox standpoint, a history of the 
Church from Nestorius to Justin i., which now exists only in 
fragments; Johannes Malalas, CAronopropAy, composed in 
Justinian’s reign ; Evagrius, Sulesiastical History, written 
after 546 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Pormontier, London, 1809); 
Theophanes Confessor, Chronography, composed between 
810 and 815 (ed. O. de :^or, Leipzig, 1883-85). Of the Latin 
chroniclers Liberatus, Breviarium causes Sestorianomm et 
Eutychianonem, is worthy of note. The most important of the 
Syrian authorities are : Chronicon Sdessenum (ed. I. Guidl, In 
Corpus Seriptorum Christianorum OnenfaKum, ’Chronica 
Minora,’ u i., Paris, 1003), dating from the middle of the 6 th 
cent. ; Bistoria Miscellanea, a compilation of the same period 
by on unknown Monophysite writer, and including the history 
of Zacharias Rhetor mentioned above (ed. K. Ahrens and G. 
BMger, iKiipzig, 1899 ; also F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
London, 1899); John of Ephesus (t e. 685), Ecclesiastical 
History (3rd part ed. W. Cureton, Oxford, 1853). 

(e) Various. — The Plerophotaes of Johannes Rufas of 
Majmma, a collection (e. 616) ol the sayings, prophecies, vision^ 
and revelations of various distinguished Monophysites, and 
especially ol Peter the Iberian (ed. F. Nau, in Batrologia 
Orientalis, Paris, 1911); the biography of Peter the Iberian, 

E robably by the Johannes Rufus just named (ed. R. Raabo, 
eipzig, 1895) ; Vitce virorum apudMonophysitas celebemmorum 
(ed. E. W. Brooks, in Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., ‘ Scriptores 
Syri,’ m. xxv., Paris, 1908) ; the biographies of the Syrian 
monks Eutbymius and Sabas, by Cyril of Scytbopolis (f after 
557), etc. 

ii. MODEBy WORliS . — L. S. Le NaindeTillcmont,i/^mnre» 
pour servir d i’Ailt. eccUsiastique des six premiers sxicles-, 
Paris, 1701-12, xv.f., E. Gibbon, The Hist, of the Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols., London, 
1901-06, and C. W. F. Walch, Bist. der Keiereien . . . Ins 
aufdie Zeiten der Reformation, Leipzig, 1762-85, vl.-yid., are 
still indispensable. Of more recant works on the general Alston^ 
of the period the following deserve special mention: J. B. 
Bury, 1 Bist. of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889; H. 
Gelier, ‘Abrias der byzantinischen Kaisergeschichte,’ in E. 
Krumbacher’s Oesch. der byzantinischen lAteraturS, Munich, 
1807 ; C. Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au y\' 
siiBe, Paris, 1901 ; and W, G. Holmes, The Age of Jushnian 
and Theodora, London, 1905-07. On the questions ol Uterary 
history the reader should consult (In addition to Krumbacnerl 
W. Wright, A Short Bist. of Syriac Literature, I^ndon, 
1894, and R. Duval, La LitUrature syriaqueS, Pans, 1907. Ol 
Histories of the Church and of Dogma, the most important 
the following : I. A. Domer, Entvrieklungsyesch. ^ J^hre 
ron der Person Christi, ii.3, Berlin, 1853 (Eng. tr,, Emnburgh, 
1881-63); C. J. von Hefele, ConciliengeschichU^, Ftelbarv, 
1873-00, li. (1875) (beat form now in the Fr. revise ed. of H. 
Lecleroq, Paris, 1907-13); A. Hamack, Lehryuch derDoyrnen- 
geschichtes, Tubingen, 1909-10, U. (Eng. tr., I^ndo", lOTt-OTl, 
L. J. Tixeront. Biet. des dogmes dans VantimiiU ehritienny 
3 voLs., Paris, 1906-12, ilL ; L. Duchesne, Bist. annennea 
Viglise, Paris, 1906-10 (only to the close ol the 6 th cent, a.n.* 
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in. ; the heat monograph'on the subject is J. Lebon, Le Mono- 
phyeieme eivfrien, Louvain, 1000. In writing the present 
article the author has drawn upon his contributions to 
(‘Julian von Halikarnass,’ ‘Justinian i.,‘ ‘ Monophj-siten,' 
‘ Philoxenus,’ ‘Severus,’ ‘Zacharias Scholastikus,* etc.), and 
upon his Uandtnich der Kircliengeschichte, i. (Tubingen, 1011); 
additional literature will be found both in the articles and m 
the book. G. ICRiJGEE. 


MONOTHEISM. — In the history of religion 
monotheism, the doctrine that ‘ there is one God,’ 
or that ‘ God is One,’ is somewhat shaiyly opposed 
to a very tvide range of beliefs ana teachings. 
The contrast, when it appears in the religion of a 
people, or in the general evolution of religion, 
tends to have an important hearing both upon re- 
ligious practices and upon religious experience, 
since to believe in ‘ One God ’ means, in general, 
to abandon, often with contempt or aversion, many 
older beliefs, hopes, fears, and customs relating to 
the ‘many gods,’ or to the other powers, whose 
place or dimity the ‘ One God ’ tends henceforth 
to take and to retain. If these ‘ many,’ as the 
older beliefs, which some form of monotheism re- 
places, had dealt with them, were themselves lor 
the older faiths ‘ gods,’ then the monotheism which 
is each time in question opposes, and replaces, 
some form of ‘ polytheism.’ This is what happened 
when Judaism and Muhammadanism replaced 
oldsx local faiths. If one were satisfied to view 
the contrast in the light of cases closely resem- 
bling these, and these only, then the natural 
opponent of monctheism as a belief in ‘ One God’ 
would appear to be, in the history of religion, 
polytheism as a belief in ‘ many gods.’ 

Since, however, there are various religions and 
many superstitions which recognize the existence 
of powers such os, despite their more or less divine 
character, lack some or aU of the features which 
naturally belong either to God or to gods, and 
since demons, the spirits of the dead, or marie 
powers may be in question in such religions, flic 
name ‘ polytheism ’ can hardly he quite accurately 
applied to the whole class of beliefs which are in 
any important way opposed to monotheism. So, 
in the history of religion, monotheism has ^vo 
opponents : (1) polytheism proper, and (2) beliefs 
that recognize other more or less divine beings 
besides those that are properly to be called 
gods. 

In the history of philosophy, however, monothe- 
ism has a much narrower range of contrasting or 
opposing beliefs. Polytheism, as an explicit doc- 
trine, has played but a small part in the history of 
philosopliy. To the doctrine ‘God is One’ or 
‘ There is one God,’ where this doctrine forms part 
of a philosopliy, there are opposed forms of opinion 
which are often classified under three heads: (1) 
philosophical pantheism, (2) philosophical atheism, 
(3) philosophical scepticism regardmg the divine 
beings. The modem name ‘ agnosticism ’ has been 
freely used for a philosophical scepticism which 
especially relates either to God or to other matters 
of central interest in religion. 

Frequently, in sumninties of the varieties of 
phUosophical doctrine, the term ‘ pantheism ’ has 
Dcen used as a name for such philosophical doctrines 
as ‘identify the world with God.’ Pantheism is 
often summed up as the doctrine that ‘ All is God,’ 
‘Everything is God,’ or, finally, ‘God is every- 
thing.^ But a more careful study of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which hai’e gone under the name 
of pantheism, or which have been so named by 
their opponents, would show that the name ‘ panthe- 
ism ’is too abstract, too vague in its meaning to make 
any clear insight easily obtainable rcgarcling what 
ought to constitute the essence of a philosophical 
pantheism as opposed to n philosophic monothcisni. 
The two propositions (1) ‘God is One,’ and (2) 
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‘(3od_is identical with all reality,’ or ‘with the 
principle upon which all reality depends,’ are not, 
on the face of the matter, mutually contrary pro- 
positions. How far, in reference to a given creed, 
or theology, or reli^ous tradition, the first propo- 
sition appears to be contrary to the second depends 
upon the special interpretation, and sometimes 
upon the special prejudices of critics, sects, or 
philosophers of a given school. 

One who asserts the ‘unity of God’ may or 
may not be laying stress upon the fact that he 
also makes a sharp distinction between the reality 
called God and other realities — e.y., the worm. 
That such sharp distinctions are often in question 
is an important fact in the history of pliilosophy. 
Nevertheless the doctrine that ‘ (jod is One ’ has 
been philosophically maintained at the same time 
with the doctrine that ‘ God is all reality.’ For 
such a view, the two doctrines would simply bo 
two ways of expressing the same centrally import- 
ant fact. One who iviEhes to understand the 
numerous controversies, subtle distinctions, and 
religious interests which at one time or another 
have been bound up with the name ‘ pantheism ’ 
must be ready to recognize that tho term ‘pan- 
theism,’ when used without special explanation, is 
a poor instrument for making clear precisely where 
the problem lies. In brief, one may say that, while 
the term ‘ pantheism ’ has been freely employed by 
philosophers, ns well as by those wlio are devoted 
to practical religious interests, it is, as a his- 
torical name, rather a cause of confusion than 
an aid to clearness. The proposition, ‘God is 
One,’ has, despite the complications of doctrine 
and of history, a comparatively definite meaning 
for any one who advances a philosophical opinion 
conceniing the nature of God. But tho proposi- 
tion, ‘ God is all,’ or ‘ God is all reality,’ has, in 
the history of thought, no one meaning which 
can be made clear unless one first grasps all tho 
essential principles of the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosopher who asserts this proposition, or 
who at least is accused by his critics of asserting it. 

If we endeavour, then, to make clearer the essen- 
tial meaning of the term * monotheism ’ by contrast- 
ing the historical forms of monotheism with philo- 
sophical doctrines which have been opposed to it, 
we may attempt to solve tho problem of defining 
what is essential to philosophical monotheism by 
dwelling upon a contrast which, espcciallj’ in recent 
discussion, has been freely emphasized. One may 
assert, c.jr., that in speaking of the nature of the 
‘ One God ’ wlio is tho essential being of monothe- 
istic belief, either (1) one holds that God is ‘ imma- 
nent’ in the world, thus asserting the doctrine of 
the ‘dirine immanence,’ or (2) one holds to the 
doctrine of the ‘transcendence’ of God, thus as- 
serting that tho dirine being in some fashion 
‘transcends’ the world which He has created or 
with which He is contrasted. But here, again, 
one deals ■with two doctrines which, in certain 
philosophical contexts, do not appear to stand in 
contrary opposition to each other. For, ns is well 
known, tliere are pliilosophics which insist that 
God is in a certain sense ‘immanent’ in the world, 
and also in a certain sense ‘ transcendent’ in His 
relation to the ivorld. Aristotle, in a well-known 
passage (Me(. xii. 10), gave a classic exjireasion 
of the relations of the doctrines which are here in 
question, when he stated tho question as to whether 
the dirino being is related to the world as the 
‘order’ is to the army, or ns the ‘general’ is to 
the army. Aristotle replied by saj’ing that ‘ in a 
certain sense’ God is dot/i the ‘order’ of the world 
and the ‘general,’ ‘although rather the general.’ 
Thus the opposition between dirine immanence 
and divine transcendence does not precLselv state 
the issue and class of issues which one finds play- 
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ing the most important part in the history of 
philosophical monotheism (see art. Immanence). 

Another attempt to get the issue between mono- 
theism and the contrasting or opposed philosoph- 
ical doctrines clearly before the mind may take the 
well-known form of declaring that monotheism, 
properly so called, lays stress upon the ‘per- 
sonality of God,’ while the opposed or contrasting 
doctrines, which so often are regarded as constitut- 
ing or as tending towards pantheism, have as their 
essential feature the tendency to view God as 
‘impersonal.’ From this point of view, it would 
be of the essence of monotheism to declare that 
the One God is a person, while it would be of the 
essence of those doctrines which are opposed to 
monotheism to declare, in a fashion which might 
remain simply negative, that the divine being is 
not personal. It would then remain for further 
definition to consider whether the divine being is 
‘superpersonal’ or is ‘merely material,’ or, again, 
is ‘ unconscious,’ or is otherwise not of a personal 
character. 

But the difficulty in this way of defining the 
contrasts which have actually appeared in the 
history of thought lies in the fact that the very 
conception of personality is itself, in the history 
of philosophy, a comparatively late as well as a 
decidedly unstable conception. It is fair to ask how 
far the most ividely current modern ideas of per- 
sonality were present to the minds of such Greek 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. the ideas 
of personality which philosophers may now possess 
have recently been vastly infl[uenced by the whole 
course of modem European civilization. The prob- 
lem of how far the Occidental and Oriental minds 
agree regarding what a ‘person’ is is one about 
vdiich those ■will be least likely to dogmatize who 
have most carefully considered the accessible facts. 
In fact, the whole experience of the oi'vilized con- 
sciousness of any nation or philosopher is likely to 
bo epitomized in the idea of personality which a 
given philosophy expresses. It seems, therefore, 
inconvenient to make one’s classification of the 
phUosophical doctrine about the nature of God 
depend upon presupposing that one knows what a 
philosopher means by the term ‘person.’ It is 
true that whoever makes clear what he means by 
‘person’ ■will thereby define his attitude towards 
nearly all fundamental philosophical problems. 
But the idea of personality is, if possible, more 
difficult to define than any other fundamental 
philosophical idea. Therefore, to define monothe- 
ism as a ‘ belief in a personal God ’ -will give little 
aid to the understanding of what sort of belief is 
in question, so long as the idea of what constitutes 
a person remains as obscure as it usually does. 

A still further effort has been made to define 
monotheism by maldng explicit reference to phUo- 
sophical doctrmes concerning the question whether 
the world was created or is self-existent. As a 
matter of fact, that set of Christian theological 
doctrines and of scholastic interoretations of Aris- 
totle which goes by the name or ‘creationism’ has 
played an important part in the history of the 
more technical forms of monotheism. Yet the 
issues regarding creation are, after all, special 
issues. How they bear upon the problem of mono- 
theism can hardly be understood by one who has 
not already defined monotheism in other terms. 
Creationism is the famUiar doctrine that ‘the 
world was created by God.’ This doctrine can 
become clear only if one first knows what one 
means by God. 

The etlbrt to make some further advance towards 
unravelling the great variety of interwoven motives 
which appear in the history of monotheism, and 
which have been suggested by the foregoing con- 
siderations, will be aided by attempting, at this 


point, once more to review the issues ■with regard 
to the nature of God, but now from a someivhat 
different point of view. The problems, both atout 
‘God’ and about ‘the gods,’ have everywhere 
been inherited by the philosophers from religions 
whoso origins antedated their philosophy. In a 
few cases, notably in the case of Greece on the 
one hand and India on the other, the origin of 
the phUosophical traditions regarding the airine 
being can be traced back to ancient religious 
tendencies, whUe the transition from religion to 
philosophy is fair!^ well known, and passes through 
definite stages. In one other instance, the transi- 
tion from a tribal religion to a form of monotheism 
which was not due to philosophers but which has 
deeply influenced the subsequent life of phUosophy 
is also decidedly well kno^wn, and can be traced in 
its essential details. This is the case of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Now in the three cases in question 
— that of India, that of Greece, that of Israel — the 
rise of a doctrine which is certainly in each case a 
monotheism can be fairly well understood. The 
three forms of monotheism which resulted led in 
the sequel to contrasts of doctrine wliich, in the 
case or the history of philosophical thought, have 
been momentous. Ignoring, then, the complica- 
tions of early religious history, ignoring also the 
effort further to define and to classify those doc- 
trines which have been summarized in the various 
definitions of monotheism and its opponents which 
we have just reviewed, it seems wml to reconsider 
the important varieties of philosophical belief re- 
garding the di-rine being in the light of the great 
historical contrast of the three forms of monothe- 
ism which India, Greece, and Israel put before ns. 
We shaU discard the name ‘ pantheism,’ and make 
no attempt to define the contrast between divine 
immanence and divine transcendence, or to speak 
of the problem in what sense God is personal and 
in what sense impersonal. Nor can we here exhaust 
the varieties of phUosophical opinion. But the 
threefold contrast just given ivill help us to make 
clearer the phUosophical issues of monotheism by 
naming certain varieties of phUosophical thought 
which have both a definite historical origin and a 
great influence upon the character of opinion about 
the di'vine being. Simplifying the wnole matter 
in this somewhat artificial but still well-founded 
way, we may say that, from the historical point of 
view, three different ways of vie'wing the divine 
being have been of great importance both for re- 
ligious life and for phUosophical doctrine. No one 
of these three ways has been exclusively confined 
to the nation of which the form of opinion in ques- 
tion is most characteristic, and in the history of 
philosophical thought the three motives are inter- 
woven. But a comparatively clear distinction can 
be made if we emphasize the three contrasting 
doctrines, and then point out that these doc- 
trines, whUe not exclusively due each to one of 
the three nations or to philosophies which have 
grown out of the religious traditions of the nation in 
question, are still, on the whole, fairly to be assoc^ 
ated, one with the tradition of Israel, the second 
with the influence of Greece, and the tliird 
the influence either of India or of nations and 
civilizations which, in this respect, are closely 
analogous in spirit to the civUization of India. 

(1) The monotheism due to the historical influ- 
ence of the religion of Israel defines God as ‘ the 
righteous Euler of the world,’ m ‘ the^ Doer of 
justice,’ or as the one ‘ whose law is holy,’ or ‘ who 
secures the triumph of the right. The bestphrase 
to characterize this form of doctrine, to leave room 
for the wide variety of special forms which it has 
assumed, to indicate its historical origin, and also 
to imply that it has undergone in the course or 
history a long process of development, is this : ttio 
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ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.’ 
We include under this phrase that form, or type, 
or aspect of monotheism, which characterizes philo- 
sophies that have been most strongly influenced, 
directly or indirectly, hy the religion of Israel. 

(2) The monotheism which has its historical 
origin very largely in the Greek philosophers 
defines God as the source, or the explanation, or 
the correlate, or the order, or the reasonableness 
of the world. It seems fair to call this form 
‘ Hellenic monotheism.’ In the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of that philosophy which has 
gro-wn up under the influence of Christianity, this 
idea of God has, of course, become interwoven — 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously — 
with the ethical monotheism of Israel. But, when 
a philosophy of Christian origin is in question, 
while in some respects this philosophy, if positively 
monotheistic, is almost sure to he strongly influ- 
enced by ethical monotheism, the most important 
and essential features of the philosoplij’ in question 
wiU he due to the way in which it deals with the 
relation between the order of the world and the 
nature of the * One God.’ Aristotle’s statement of 
his oivn problem regarding whether God is identical 
with the ‘ order ’ or is related to the world as the 
‘ general ’ is related to the army is a good example 
of the form which the problem of monotheism takes 
from this point of view. 

(3) The third form of monotheism is very wide- 
spread, and has actually had many different histori- 
cal origins. In the history both of religion and of 
philosophy this form of monotheism, somewhat 
like the Ancient Mariner, ‘ passes, like night, 
from land to land’ and ‘has strange power of 
speech.’ Often unorthodox at the time or in the 
place whore it is influential, it has indirectly played 
a large part in the creeds of various times and 

laces. Usually fond of esoteric statements of 

octrine, and often condemned by common sense 
as fantastic and intolerable, it has had many times 
of great popular influence. The official Christian 
Church has had meat difficulty in defining the 
relation of orthodox doctrine to this form of 
opinion. In the history of philosophy the more 
technical statements of it have formed part of 
extremely important systems. 

This form of monotheism is especially well 
marked in the early history of Hindu speculation. 
It is often called ‘ Hindu pantheism ’ ; and it is 
indeed fair to say that it is in many respects most 
purely represented by some systems of belief and 
doctrine which have gro'wn up on Indian soil. On 
the other hand, it has a less exclusive relation to 
Indian philosophy than the Hellenic form of mono- 
theism, in its later history, has to Greek philosophy, 
BO that the connexion hero insisted upon between 
this kind of monotheism and the early history of 
Hindu philosophy must bo interpreted somewhat 
liberally. In fact, at the close of the history of 
Greek philosophy this third form of monotheism 
appeared ps a part of the Keo-Platonio philosophy. 
Yet in this case an Oriental origin or direct influ- 
ence is extremely improbable. Examples of the 
tendency of this fonn of monotheism to take on 
new forms, and to be influenced by other motives 
than those derived from the religion or piiilosophy 
of India, arc to bo found in the recent re\nval 
of such types of doctrine in v.arious forms of ‘ intui- 
tionalism’ and ‘anU-intcllectnalism ' in European 
thought. 

The cwcnce of this third type of monotheism 
is that it tends to insist not only upon the 'solo 
reality of God,’ but upon the ‘unre.ality of the 
world.’ The name ‘ncosmism’ therefore is more 
suggestive for it than the name ‘pantheism.’ It 
might be summed up in the proposition ‘God is 
real,’ but all else besides God that appears to be real 


is but an ‘appearance’ or, if better estimated, is a 
‘dream.’ It we attempt to make more precise 
the Vfigue word ‘ pantheism ’ merely by saying, ‘ God 
and the world are, according to pantheism, but 
one,’ the natural question arises, ‘If they are but 
one, then which one?’ But what we maj' now 
call, in .a general way and upon the general his- 
torical b.osis just indicated, ‘ Indie monotheism,’ 
whether it appears in Hindu philosophy, in Spinoza, 
or in Meister Eckhart, tends to assert, ‘The One 
is God and God only, and is so precisely because the 
world is but appearance.’ This definition of the 
third form of monotheism relieves ns of some of 
the ambiguities of the term ‘ pantheism.’ 

The threefold distinction now made enables ns 
similarly to review some of the great features of 
the history of philosophical monotheism in a way 
which cannot here be stated at length, but which, 
even when summarily indicated, tends to elucidate 
many points that have usually been unduly left 
obscure. 

The ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel 
was not the product of any philosophical thinldng. 
Tho intense earnestness of the nation into whoso 
religious experience it entered keptpt alive in tho 
world. The beginnings of Christianity soon re- 
quired philosophical interpretation, and in any 
such interpretation the doctrine of the righteous 
God must inevitably play a leading p.art. In the 
course of the development of the Church this 
doctrine sought aid from Greek philosophy. Con- 
sequently, the whole history of Christian mono- 
theism depends upon an explicit effort to make a 
synthesis of the ethical monotheism of Israel and 
the Hellenic form of monotheism. This .synthesis 
was as attractive as, in the course of its develop- 
ment, it has proved problematic and difficult. The 
reason for the problem of such a synthesis, as the 
philosophers have had to face that problem, lies 
mainly in the following fact. Whether taken in 
its original form or modified by iihilosophical re- 
flexion; ethical monotheism, tho doctrine that 
‘God is righteous,’ very sharply contrasts God, 
‘the righteous Ruler,’ or, in Christian forms, 

‘ God tho Redeemer of the world,’ with the world 
to which God stands in such ethical relations. On 
the other hand, forthc Hcllenicform of monotheism, 
the problem which Aristotle emphasized about the 
‘ order ’ and the ‘ general ’ indeed exists. But in 
its essentials Hellenic monotheism is, on tho whole, 
neutral as to the kind of unity wliich binds God 
and the world together. Our later philosophies, in 
80 far as they are founded upon Hellenic mono- 
theism, must therefore attempt explicitly to 
solve the problem which Aristotle stated. And, 
on the whole, such philosophies tend towards 
answering the question as Aristotle did : God is 
both ‘order’ and the ‘gencr.al’ of the army which 
constitutes the world. Hellenic monotheism, 
moreover, is influenced by strongly intellectual 
tendencies. On the other hand, the monotheism 
of Israel was, oven in its ante-philosophical form, 
a kind of voluntarism. God’s law, viewed as one 
term of the antithesis, the world ■which He rules, 
or which He saves, viewed as the other, arc much 
more sharply contrasted than Aristotle’s ‘order’ 
and ‘ gencrtil ’ tend to be. When, in the develop- 
ment of the philosophies which grew out of the 
Greek tradition, the Hellenic concept of the Logos 
(q.v.) assumed its most charactenstic forms, its 
intellectual interests were, on the whole, in favour 
of defining the unity of the divine being and the 
world ns the most essential feature of monotlieism. 
But, at each stage of this development, this intel- 
lectual or rational unity of the Logos and the 
world gradually came into sharper and sharper 
conflict -vrith that ethical interest which naturally 
dwelt upon the contrast between the righteous 
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Ruler and tlie sinful -world, and between divine 
grace and fallen man. 

Therefore, behind many of the conflicts between 
so-called pantheism in Christian tradition and the 
doctrines of ‘divine transcendence’ and ‘divine 
personality,’ there has lain the conflict between 
intellectualism and voluntarism, between an inter- 
pretation of the world in terms of order and an 
interpretation of the world in terms of the conflict 
between good and evU, righteousness and unright- 
eousness. 

Meanwhile, in terms of this antithesis of our first 
and second types of philosophical monotheism, we 
can state only half of the problem. Had the mono- 
theism of Israel and the Hellenic doctrine of God 
as the principle of order been the only powers 
concerned in these conflicts, the history both of 
philosophy and of religion would have been, for 
the Christian world, far simpler than it is. The 
motives which determine the third idea of God 
have tended both to enrich and to complicate the 
situation. 

It is true that a direct connexion between ancient 
Hinduism and early Christian doctrine cannot be 
traced. But what we have called, for very general 
reasons, the Indie type of idea of God became, in 
the course of time, a part of Christian civilization 
for very various reasons. As we have seen, the 
doctrine that God alone is real while the world is 
illusory depends upon motives which are not con- 
fined to India. In the form of what has technically 
been called ‘mysticism,’ this -view of the divine 
nature in due time became a factor both in Christ- 
ian experience and in philosophical interpretation. 
The Neo-Platonic school furnished some of the 
principal technical formulations of such a view 
of the divine nature. The religious experience of 
the Graeco-Roman world, in the times immediately 
before and_ immediately after the Christian era, 
also in various ways emphasized the motives upon 
which this third type of Christian monotheism 
depends. The Church thus found room within the 
limits of orthodoxy for the recognition, -with cer- 
tain restrictions, of the tendency to -view the 
world as mere appearance, ordinary life as a bad 
dream, and salvation as attainable only through a 
direct acquaintance -ndth the divine being itself. 

The very complications which for philosophy have 
groivn out of the efibrts to synthesize Hellenic 
monotheism and the religion of the Premhets of 
Israel have repeatedly stimulated the Christian 
mystics to insist that what the intellect cannot 
attain, namely, an understanding of the nature of 
God and His relation to the world, the mystic 
experience can furnish to those who have a right 
to receive its revelations. Philosophy — inteUeotual 
philosophy — fails (so such mystics assert) to solve 
the problems raised by the contrasts between good 
and evil, between God and the world, as these 
contrasts are recognized either by those who study 
the order of the universe or by those who thirst 
after righteousness. What way remains, then, for 
man, beset by his moral problems, on the one hand, 
and his intellectual difficulties, on the other, to 
come into real touch with the divine ? The mystics, 
i.e. those who have insisted upon the third idea of 
God, and who have tested this idea in their o-wn 
experience, have always held that the results of the 
intellect are negative, and lead to no definite idea 
of God which can be defended against the sceptics, 
while, as the mystics always insist, to follow the 
law of righteousness, whether -with or -without the 
aid of dirine grace, does not lead, at least in the 
present life, to the highest type of the knowledge 
of God. We approach the highest type of Imow- 
ledge, so far as the present life permits, if_ -we 
recoOTize, in the form of some sort of ‘negative’ 
theology, the barrenness of intellectualism, and if. 


meanwhile, we recomize that the contemplative 
life is higher than the practical life, and that an 
immediate -vision of God leads to an insight which 
no practical activity, however righteous, attains. 
To teach such doctrines as matters of personal 
experience is characteristic of the mystics. To 
make more articulate the idea of God thus defined 
has formed an important part of the office of 
theology. 

Without this third type of monotheism, and 
-without this negative criticism of the work of the 
inteUect and this direct appeal to immediate ex- 
erienoe, Christian doctrine, in fact, would not 
ave reached some of its most characteristic forms 
and expressions, and the philosophy of Christendom 
would nave failed to put on record some of its most 
fascinating speculations. 

It is obvious that, on the face of the matter, the 
immediate intuitions upon which mystical mono- 
theism lays stress are opposed to the sort of insight 
which the intellect obtams. Even here, however, 
the opposing tendencies in question are not always 
in any very direct contrary opposition in the 
thought or expression of an individual thinker or 
philosopher. Thus, in an individual case, an ex- 
position of mysticism may devote a large part of 
its philosophical work to a return to the Hellenic 
type of theism. That this was possible the Neo- 
Platonic school had already shoivn (see art. Neo- 
PlATONISM). Wlierever Christian monotheism is 
strongly under the Neo-Platonic influence, it tends 
to become a synthesis of our second and third 
types of monotheism. In such cases the mono- 
theism is Hellenic in its fondness for order, for 
categories, and for an intellectual system of the 
universe, and at the same time devoted to ini- 
mediate intuitions, to a recognition that the finite 
world is an appearance, and to a definition of God 
in terms of an inefl'able experience, rather than in 
terms of a rational system of ideas. Such a syn- 
thesis may, in an indi-vidual system, ignore the 
conflicts here in question. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the opposition is bound to become, for great 
numbers of thinkers and, on occasion, for the 
authorities of the Church, a conscious opposition. 
And the opposition between the ethical and the 
mystic types of monotheism is in general still 
sharper, and is more fully conscious. Despite all 
these oppositions, however, it remains the case 
that one of the principal problems of Christian 
theology has been the discovery of some way to 
bring the third of the ideas of God, the third of 
the tendencies to define God as One, into some 
tolerable and true synthesis either -with the first 
or with the second of the three types of mono- 
theism, or with both. _ t r. j 

In the teclmical discussions of the idea of God 
which have made up the introductory portions of 
many systems of so-called ‘ nature theology,’ it has 
been very general for the philosophers of Christen- 
dom to emphasize the Hellenic type of theism. 
The so-called philosophical ‘proofs of the divine 
existence ’ make explicit some aspect of the Hellenic 
interest in the order and reason of the world. Tlie 
‘design argument,’ first stated in an elemental 
form by Socrates, and persistently present in 
popular theology of the monotheistic type ever 
since, is an interpretation of the world in terns of 
various special analogies between the particular 
sorts of adaptation -which the physical world_ shows 
us and the plans of which a designing intelligence, 
in the case of art, makes use. The so-called 
‘cosmological argument’ reasons inore in general 
terms from the very existence of this ‘ contmgent 
-world to the Logos whose rational nature explains 
the world. The highly technical ‘ontological 
argument’ insists upon motives -ivhich arise m the 
course of the effort to define the very nature or an 
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orderly Bystem. In its briefest statement the 
ontological argument is epitomized by Augustine 
when he defines God as ‘ Veritas ’ and declares that 
Veritas must be real, since, if there were no 
Veritas, the proposition that there is no Veritas 
would itself be true. The more highly developed 
forms of the ontological argument reason in similar 
fashion from our own ideas of the nature of the 
Logos, or of the rationally necessary order system 
of the universe — in other words, from the realm of 
Platonic ideas, in so far as it is manifested through 
and to our intellect, to the reality of such a system 
beyond our intellect. 

It has been insisted, and not without very 
genuine basis, both in religion and in the contro- 
versies of the philosophers, that all such efforts, 
through the intellect, to grasp the divine nature 
lead to results remote from the vital experience 
upon which religious monotheism and, in par- 
ticular, Christian monotheism must rest, if such 
monotheism is permanently to retain the confidence 
of a man who is at once critical and religious. 
Into the merits of the issues thus indicated, this is 
no place to enter. In any case, however, both the 
warfare of the philosophical schools and the con- 
trast between intellectual theology and the re- 
ligious life have often led to philosophical efforts 
to escape from the very problems now emphasized 
to some more immediate intuition of the divine, or 
else to assert that there is no philosophical solution 
to the religious problem of theism. Thus intel- 
leotualism m theology, in the forms in which it 
has historically appeared, has repeatedly tended 
to bring about its own elimination. The more 
highly rational it has become, and the more its 
apparent barrenness, or its inability to combine 
the various motives which enter into the three 
different monotheistic tendencies has become 
manifest, the more the result of a careful analysis 
of the intellectual motives has led either to the 
tsvival of mysticism or to a sceptical indifference 
to philosophical theism. To say this is merely to 
report historical facts. 

Some negative results of the more purely Hellenic 
type of monotheism became especially manifest 
through the results of the Kantian criticism of 
reason and of its work. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see what, in Kant’s case, was the 
result of this criticism of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. By temperament Kant 
was indisposed to take interest in experiences of 
mystic type. For him, therefore, the_ failure of 
the intellect meant a return to the motives which, 
in no philosophical formulation, but in the form of 
an intensely earnest practical faith, had long ago 
given rise to the religion of Israel. Therefore the 
God of Kant is, once more, simply the righteous 
Ruler. Or, as Fichte in a famous early essay 
defined the idea, ‘God is the moral order of the 
world.’ This Kantian-Fichtean order is, however, 
not the Hellenic order, cither of the realm of 
Platonic ideas or of the natural world. It is the 
order of ‘the kingdom of ends,’ of a universe of 
free moral agents, whoso existence stands in end- 
less contrast to an ideal realm of holiness or moral 
erfcction, after which they must endlessly strive, 
lit of whoso real presence they can never become 
aware through a mystical vision or by a sure 
logical demonstration. The righteous man, ac- 
cording to Kant, says : * I will that God exists.’ 
Kant defines God in terms of this will. Mono- 
theism, according to this view, cannot be proved, 
but rationally must bo aclcnowledged as true. 

Y et, in his Critique of J ndgmeiit, Kant recognized 
that the requirement to bring into synthesis the 
intellect and the will, and to interpret our aistlietio 
experience, i.c. our acquaintance with the kind of 
perfection which beauty reveals— tliis ideal, a 


synthesis of the ethical, the intuitional, and the 
rational — remains with us. And, despite all failures, 
this ideal is one from which philosophy cannot 
escape. 

The revived interest in intuition and in religions 
experience which has characterized the transition 
from the 19th to the 20th cent, has once more 
made the mystical motives familiar to our present 
interest. Tlie permanent significance of the ethical 
motives also renders them certain to become pro- 
minent in the attention of serious-minded men, 
even though the Kantian formulation of the ethic.al 
ideals seems for the moment, in our mobile con- 
temporary philosophical and religious thought, too 
abstract and rigid. And so we are not likely, in 
future, to accept any merely one-sided Hellenism. 

While no attention can here bo given to the 
solutions of the problem of philosophical mono- 
theism which have been proposed during the last 
century, the problem of monotheism still remains 
central for recent philosophy. It may bo said that 
dogmatic formulations are at the present time 
often treated with the same indifference which 
is also characteristically shown towards the faith 
of the fathers, viewed simply as a heritage. 
Nevertheless, the problems of philosophical mono- 
theism remain as necessarily impressive as they 
have been ever since the early stages of Christian 
theology. They are as certain to survive as is 
philosophy itself. What the whole history of the 
monotheistic problem in philosophy 8bow.s becomes 
to-day, in view of our explicit Iniowledge of the 
philosophy of India, and in view of our wide com- 
parative study of religions, more explicit than 
ever. Philosophy is a nccessiiry effort of the 
civilized consciousness, at least on its higher level. 
Monotheism is a central problem of philosophy. 
This problem is not to be sufliciently dealt with 
by merely drawing artificial or technical distinc- 
tions between Platonic or Neo-Platonic theories ; 
nor can the problem bo solved by calling it the 
problem of the immanence of God as against His 
transcendence. The question ‘Is God personal?’ 
becomes and will become more explicit in its 
modem formulation the more wo become aware 
of what constitutes a person. Jleanwhile, ns was 
remarked above, the problem of monotheism has 
other aspects besides the problem of personnlit 3 ’. 

The essentials of the great issue remain for us, 
as for our fathers, capable of formulation in the 
terms which have here been emphasized. To 
repeat, the philosophical problem of monotheism 
is (1) In what sense is the world real ? (2) In what 
sense is the world a rational order ? (3) In what 
sense is tho_ world ethical ? The effort to answer 
these questions cannot bo made by exclusive em- 
phasis on one of them. For, os wo have seen, the 
problem of monotheism requires a synthesis of all 
the three ideas of God, and an answer that shall 
bo just to all the three problems. Whether mono- 
theism is true or not can be discovered, in a philo- 
sopliical sense, only througli a clear recognition of 
the contrast of the three ideas of God, and the 
synthesis which shall bring them into some sort 
of harmony. The further discussion of the nature 
of this harmony docs not come ndthin the scope of 
this article (see art. God [Biblical and Christian]). 

LmitATCM!. — I. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Kica. 
1781, ‘ Dialcktik,’ lil., ‘ Das Ideal der rolncn Vcmunlt,’ tr. J. JI. 
D. Jlciklcjolm, London. ISCO. p. SSOff. ; G. W. F. Henel, Vor- 
lerungm Uter die BeiceUe fur das Bofeiti Go((c#, printed as a 
supplement to Vorlesttn^en liter die J>h<losopkie der Ttelininru, 
in tl’erie, Bcrlirij 1S32-S7 : J. I.Iartinean, A aiudp ff Itcitpion 
Oxford, ISSS; Evelyn Underhill, MvstiasmS, London, 1312; 
W. R. Inge, Chrisdan ilyetieirm, do. 1830; J. Royce, The 
World and the Individual, Kew Tork, IBOO-OL 

JosiAR Royer,. 

MONOTHELETISM. — i. Theproblcra. — The 
Monenergistio or Monothelcte controversy seems 
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at first glance to be a mere sequel to the Mono- 
pliysite conflict, a knowledge of which is assumed 
in the present article. On a closer examination, 
however, we see that the later controversy has a 
character of its own, since it shows how the adop- 
tion of the orthodox Diphysite point of view was 
not regarded as leading necessarily and directly to 
Dithelete conclusions. In the art., M onophysitism 
( p. 811 if.) it was indicated how the new orthodoxy 
came to terms with the problem of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ— the problem 
raised by the Symbol of Chalcedon. The person 
of the God-man was conceived as arising from the 
person (djrdoTacris) of the Logos, which assimUated 
the human attributes, and upon which, as the 
core of personality, human nature was, so to 
speak, engrafted by the process of ivv-TrSarcurit. On 
this hypothesis it might seem entirely justifiable 
to ascribe everything that Christ said or did to the 
one volitional activity {ivipyeta) of the God-man, 
and actually, indeed, to regard all as emanating 
from His undivided will Such a view, 

moreover, could be supported by the evidence of 
earlier Fathers. Cyril, with reference to Lk 8“^, 
had said of Christ : plav re Kal crvyyevfi 3’ [i.e. 

word and hand] iTrtdeiKvis r^v ivipyeiav ; and it was 
possible, above all, to adduce the witness of a 
passage in the fourth Epistle of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius — a passage containing the phrase pla deavSpiKri 
ivipycia, which was destined to play so important 
a part in the coming days. The Monenergists 
were possessed ivith the idea that the redemptive 
activity of the God-man emanated wholly and 
solely from His divine nature, that nature provid- 
ing_ the stimulus which was mediated by His 
rational soul and brought to realization in His 
body. Nor had even the natural operations of 
Christ as a rational being their source in His 
human nature purely by itself, as that nature 
subsisted, not by itself alone, but in the divine 
nature conceived as inherently personal. Hence 
that which in Christ corresponds to human nature 
was itself the work of God : it was one energy, 
whose source is God, and whose instrument was 
His humanity ; it was one will, and that will was 
divine. To Sergius of Constantinople (cf. § 2 ) it 
seemed perfectly obvious that the rationally en- 
dowed body of Christ effected its natural move- 
ments only in accordance -with the measure 
assigned by His divine will, and that, just as our 
bodies are governed by our rational souls, so the 
whole Comdex of Christ’s human nature was con- 
stantly directed by His deity. 

The objections urged by the opposite party 
against this theory of the oneness of Christ’s 
ivipyaa. were based upon the feeling that it sur- 
rendered the distinctively human elementin Christ’s 
activity, since it implied that His human nature 
was a mere passive instrument, and must therefore 
be conceived as inanimate or, at least, as non- 
rational. Such a view, however, was in reality a 
reversion to Apollinarism (g.v.); and, even if the 
Monenergists did not go so far, yet their idea of 
the one composite energy really presupposed that 
of the one composite nature as held by the Sever- 
ians. In point of fact, the theses of the Monener- 
gists approximate very closely to those of the 
Soverians — the more moderate party of the Mono- 
physites. As the Monenergists themselves came 
to recognize this, they surrendered the phrase pla 
^pipyeta and rallied around the fv 0i\Tjpa, This 
position they regarded as unassailable, since two 
wills (as distinguished from mere impulses or 
natural tendencies to action) seemed inevitably to 
involve two subjects endowed with volition (5i/o 
vTooT-direis). They rightly recognized that, if there 
was in the God-man a will which diverged from 
His divine udll, that divergent will could spring 


from nothing else than an ungodly tendency in 
the nature wliich He had assumed. Such a view, 
however, would have been in conflict with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Clirist’a human 
nature, in which aU parties were at one, and would 
therefore havebeenaccounted blasphemy. Gregory 
of Nyssa, rvriting long before, had said : t3 iKclrov 
OiXeiv oidiv virevavrlov r(p detliOev SKov, The 

adverse party was wont to appeal to passages like 
Mt 26^®, where the human will and the divine will 
seem to stand in opposition ; but the Monotheletes 
sought to show from the Fathers that, on a strict 
interpretation of this text, Christ had a human 
will KCLT oUeloia-iv only. They did not mean to 
deny the presence of a human activity in the one 
will of Christ, hut they held that this activity was 
entirely due to His divine wUl. In relation to 
His divine ivipyeia, they maintained, the human 
ivipyeia. becomes a irdOos, and, when Gregory said 
of Christ that His soul wills, he meant that the 
volition of Christ’s soul was due to the will of the 
Deity who was personally united with His soul, 
and that, accordingly, it was divine volition in a 
human form. 

The Monenergists and Monotheletes sought to 
support their contention also on the OTound that 
the phrase S6o ivipyeiai had never yet been heard 
in the doctrinal controversy ; and, while this claim 
was not absolutely valid, yet Sergius could say 
with some show of reason that none of the 0e6- 
Tryeucrroi rfis ixKXrjirtas pv<TTa.ytiiyol, i.e, none of the 
recognized Fathers of the Church, had made use 
of the phrase. As regards the formula of the Sio 
fleXiJgara, again, the Monothelete case was a still 
stronger one. In earlier rvriters the phrase 3vds 
0e\t]p5.Tbiv is used only as expressing a final con- 
sequence foisted upon those wno held the doctrine 
of the two natures. The use of the phrase in a 
positive sense can he traced only in a single work, 
^v^itten — if genuine — before the Monothmete con- 
troversy, viz. the treatise irepl rijs dylan rplaSot Kal 
TTepl rijs Oelas olKovoptas ascribed to Eulogius of 
Alexandria (t 607). But, while the Ditlieletes 
were thus unable to call tradition to their aid, 
they operated all the more zealously with the 
inherent logic of their case. In point of fact, no 
logical objection could be urged from the stand- 

£ oint of the new orthodoxy, as, e.g., from that of 
eontius of Byzantium, against the procedure of 
ascribing Sio ipvaiKal ^v^p 7 eioi to the Sio (piaw. 
Indeed, it was, more than aU else, this logical 
inference, i.e, the consistent development of the 
position affirmed in the formulae of Chalcedon, 
that helped the doctrine of the two wills to gain 
the day. It is true that the contradiction involved 
in the doctrine of the two natures waa_ rendered 
still more palpable in that of the two wills. But 
those who had come to terms with the former 
doctrine had no difficulty in accepting the latter, 
and it is the aim of the following liistorical sketch 
to show how this point was reached. 

2 . The beginnings of the controversy, — ^Tha 
secession of the Monoplwsites did serious damage 
to Byzantium and its Church. It smoothed ^the 
way for the advance of the Arabs and of IslSm. 
Far-seeing and energetic politicians sought^ to 
arrest the mischief by working for the ecclesiastical 
reconciliation of the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The most ontstandmg 
figures in this movement were the emperor 
clius (610-641) and the patriarch Sergius (610-838). 
Sergius, a Syrian born of Jacobite parents, was 
already giving his mind to the thought of union in 
the early years of his tenure of office. Ho caught 
at the watchwords pla ivipyeia and pla 0i\rj(mi)yovp 
tv 0i\rjpa, which had apparently been mtroduced 
into the controversy by the AJexandnan nlono- 
physites, and he succeeded at the outset, on the 
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basis of the doctrine implied by tliese expressions, 
in winning the emperoi^s approval of his designs. 
Soon afterwards (622) Heraclius issued an edict 
proscribing the doctrine of the oCo ivipyctai. But, 
although Sergius brought all the weapons of 
patristic learning to bear upon the Armenian and 
Syrian Monophysites, the negotiations made little 
headway. It was not until 633 that indications of 
real progress began to show themselves. Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Heraclius had 
translated to that city from Phasis in Lazica, 
succeeded in bringing about a union with the 
Tlicodosians, i.e, the Monophysites (see art. MoNO- 
PHYSITISM, § 3). The doctrinal programme drawn 
up by Cyrus, while setting the doctrine of the two 
natures in the forefront, guarded it carefully by 
special clauses ; it distinctly recognized the Cyril- 
lian terminology of the one incarnate nature, and 
it adopted the Areopagite formula of the one 
theanthropic energy. The Jlonophysites had some 
grounds for thinking that, as one of our sources 
puts it, it was not they who made alliance with 
Chalcedon, but rather Chalcedon with them. 
About this time, too, the metropolitan church 
succeeded in effecting an understanding with the 
Armenian, though this did not last long. The 
greatest triumph, however, was the winning of 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; for 
now the occupants of the three great Oriental sees 
were all on the same side. But at this juncture 
the union that had been brought about with such 
difficulty was gravely imperilled by the action of 
a Palestinian monk. 

This was Sophronius, who had at an early date 
maintained relations with the Alexandrian patri- 
archs Eulogius and Jolm the Merciful. He now 
made his way from Palestine to Egypt in order to 
lodge a protest with Cyrus against the articles of 
union, in which ho thought ho discerned Apollinar- 
ism. As Cyrus hesitated to withdraw the articles 
at the request of Sophronius, the latter proceeded 
to Constantinople and tried to induce Sergius to 
delete the expression fda Mpyeta from the docu- 
ment. The patriarch was not prepared to take 
that step, but for the sake of peace he agreed to 
send his Alexandrian colleague a letter recommend- 
ing him to have done uith the dhsputo ns to one 
Mpyeia or two, but forbidding him to sanction the 
thesis of the two udlls, which ho stigmatized as 
blasphemous (5i>o-<re^fi). ‘With this Sophronius 
was satisfied. Sergius, moreover, secured another 
triumph in gaining the support of Pope Honorius 
for his pacific policy (of, § 3). Shortly afterwards 
(634) Sophronius was appointed to the see of 
Jerusalem. He broke away at once from the 
accepted understanding by referring in his in- 
augural encyclical to the two natures, though ho 
certainly avoided any overt acceptance of the 
doctrine of the two wills. His action was deeply 
resented by Sergius, and Honorius tried, though 
without success, to persuade him to drop the 
objectionable expression. Eventually the emperor 
issued a decree, framed by Sergius — the so-called 
Ecthesis of 038 — forbidding all mention either of 
one eneigy or of two energies : of one, because the 
mention of it might lead to a denial of the two 
natures, and of two, because two energies seemed 
lomcally to involve two mutually antagonistic 
utIIs. 

3. The case of Honorius. — Honorius of Home, 
by reason of his attitude in the Monotheleto con- 
troversy, was, a.« will be explained below (§ 5), put 
under the ban by an Ecumenical Council. This 
proceeding has had such import.ant consequences 
in the war of the confessions that the historian 
cannot afford to ignore it. Here we must first of 
all ask what Honorius had really said. The 
missive in which ho explained his theologitAl 


position to his colleague in Constantinople is extant 
only in a Greek translation, but the agreement of 
this translation with the Latin autograph was 
definitelj* confirmed at the Council. In this letter 
Honorius had set in the foreground his desire that 
the controversy as to one or two energies should 
be allowed to rest or relegated to the grammar- 
ians. The introduction of the new phrases into 
the doctrinal terminology might bring those who 
used them under suspicion either of Ent3’chianisni 
or of Nestorianism. He nevertheless adhered 
impartially to the view that, whatever decision 
mi"lit be made between the hypothesis of the one 
and that of the two energies, it was at all events 
necessary to accept the doctrine of a single will 
{60cv tv BtKijfia. op-oKoyoO/iev tou Kvptov’ltiaov XpurroO) ; 
for, as the Son of God had assumed a pure and 
supematurolly begotten human nature, the idea 
of a second will, disparate or antagonistic (5id^o;>o>" 
7 ) tvavrlov OiXijfia), was simply out of the question. 
Passages like Mt 26®® or Jn 5“, in which Christ 
seems to mark a contrast between His oivn will 
and the will of God, did not in any real sense 
indicate a different will, but simply referred to 
the economy of His assumed humanity ( ovk tlel 
TttOra 8ta(p6pov OeX^pLaros, dXXd Trjt okoro/iloi 
ivOponrdrrjros rpotrXij^SflirTjj). Christ, os our 
example, adopted this manner of speaking for our 
sake, i.e. in order that we should follow His 
footsteps, not seeking our own rvill but the wUl of 
God. 

The letter of Honorius reveals throughout an 
intelligent and accurate grasp of the situation. To 
reproach its writer with having adopted the doc- 
trine of the one will is simply an anachronism, for 
that doctrine had not yet become ecclesiastically 
suspect. Even Sophronius himself, in fact, as has 
already been said, had not put the doctrine of the 
two 'Wills upon his programme, and the question 
as to the Monothcletism of Honorius is of a piece 
with that regarding the Monophyeitism of Cyril of 
Alexandria. "Wo might venture to say, indeed, 
that, if Honorius had, a generation later, occupied 
the Eoman chair in place of Agatho, ho would 
have given the same judginent as the latter did, 
and thus, to speak paradoxically, would have pro- 
nounced his oivn condemnation. Agatho and the 
Council of 681 stood face to face udth a situation of 
a totally different kind. As Monothcletism had 
then become a thing of evil repute, they wore 
simply bound to condemn it, nnd,_m doing so, they 
could not avoid reprobating the missive of Honorius 
os well. Above all, however, we must not forgot 
that Agatho not only refrained from protesting 
against the anathematization of his predecessor, 
but by the voice of his legato actually gave it bis 
sanction. In the following year Pope Leo ll. ex- 
pressly ratified the condemnation in a communica- 
tion to the emperor, in -which he spoke of Honorius 
as one ‘ qui hanc apostolicam sedem non apostolicao 
traditionis dootrina illustravit, sed profane prodi- 
tione immaculatam fidem subvertere conatns est.’ 
This judgment is, no doubt, unduly severe, and, 
measured by the standard of historical tmtli, 
positively false. Still, it certainly shows the re- 
markable freedom from prejudice -with which the 
authority of a pope in matters of doctrine could 
then bo vio'wed even in Borne itself. It is quite 
incompetent, on the other hand, to bring the case 
of Honorius into tho question of papal infallibility. 
If we keep in_ mind the provisions of the "V'atican 
dogma regarding the import and scope of the pope’s 
infallibility, we shall see at once that they do not 
apply at all to the missive of Honorius. If tho 
latter is declared to bo -ivithout error, the some 
attribute might with equal justification be applied 
to any other utterance of a pope. 

4. Byzantium and Rome in conflict.— After tho 
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death, of the emperor Heraclins, and the brief 
reigns of his two sons, his grandson, Constans II. 
(641-668, son of Constantine in.), was raised to the 
throne in consequence of a court revolt. Constans, 
too, adhered to the Ecthesis, which, however, had 
meanwhOe encountered a keen resistance, especi- 
ally among the clergy of the West. In Rome 
Pope John IV. officially condemned Monotheletism ; 
the N. African bishops raised a vigorous agitation 
against it; and soon the whole western province 
waa ringing -with passionate debate. Constanti- 
nople, on the other hand, remained loyal to the 
Ecthesis. The patriarch Pyrrhus, who had suc- 
ceeded Sergius, was deposed by Constans on politi- 
cal grounds, being superseded by Paul, a man of 
like doctrinal views mth himself. Pyrrhus went 
to Africa, and there intervened vigorously in the 
conflict. With Maximus, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who had likewise removed to Africa, he 
conducted a discussion the records of which are 
among the most notable documents of the whole 
controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective champion 
ot Ditheletism, and his constancy to his creed won him the 
title ot ‘ Confessor.’ He was born e. 680 at Constantinople. 
His career was that of a high State functionary, and he acted 
as imperial secretary in the reign ot Heraclius. From 630 he 
lived m the monastery at Chrysopolia (now Scutari), where ha 
soon attained to the dignity of an abbot. He worked energeti- 
cally on behalf of Ditheletism both in Africa and at Home, and 
it was at his instigation that the Lateran Ciouncil of 649 (sea 
below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran 
counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at length put 
upon his trial. In 653 ha was arrested and taken to Constanti- 
nople, and two years later he was banished. In 662 the un- 
fortunate man was once more subjected to a legal process, as a 
result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck 
off, and he died within the year in Lazica on the east coast of the 
Euxine. The best known of his extant works is his Scholia to 
the pseudo-Dionysian writings, and it was, in fact, the com- 
ments of Maximus that secured the Church's recognition of 
these texts. 

The vehement opposition of the Ditheletes, how- 
ever, did not wholly fail to influence the ecclesi- 
astical policy^ of the emperor. Already in 648 
Constans, acting on the advice of the patriarch 
Paul, had issued a decree, the so-called Typus, 
declaring that the dispute regarding the doctrine 
of the wills must come to an end at once. The 
Typus, unlike the Ecthesis, avoids all argumenta- 
tion on matters of detail ; disobedience to its 
provisions was to be visited with severe ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil penalties. Bnt the Ditheletes would 
not bo silenced. They had now their centre in 
Rome, and a Council conducted in 649 ^ Pope 
Martin in the Constantinian basilica of the Lateran 
Palace, and attended also by the Greek monks who 
had fled to Rome, affirmed, in explicit conformily 
with the declaration of Chalcedon, its adherence 
to the doctrine of two wills and two energies 
corresponding to the two natures of Christ. The 
action of Martin raised an agitation in both East 
and West, and the emperor, bitterly resenting this, 
as well as the pope’s friendly relations with the 
exarch Olympius, then lying under suspicion of 
high treason, had him sent to Constantinople 
(653), and, after a criminal trial, banished to the 
Chersonese, where in 655 death released him from 
his sufierings. 

S. The 6th Ecumenical Council and the end of 
the controversy. — Eor a time it appeared as if 
the new Mlicy of peace would be attended with 
success. Pope Vitalian entered into friendly alli- 
ance with the emperor ; ecclesiastical communion 
between East and West was tacitly restored ; and, 
when Constans visited Rome in 663, he was received 
with due imperial honours. At the murder of the 
emperor, however, the antagonism broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and the dissension led to a fresh 
rupture of ecclesiastical relations. Such a state of 
matters was felt by the politicians, as formerly in 
Justinian’s time, to be intolerable; and to deal 


with it the emperor Constantine IV. Pogonatus 
(668-685) resorted to the plan of holding an imperial 
Synod. In November 680, accordingly, the Eastern 
prelates, together -with the legates of Pope Agatho, 
assembled in the Hall {rpoSWos, hence ‘Trullan’ 
Council) of the imperial palace at Constantinople. 
This Council, which sat, with considerable inter- 
ruptions, until September 681, is recognized offici- 
ally by both Churches as the 6 th Ecumenical 
Council. The members, with abundant excerpts 
from the Fathers in their hands, carried the debate 
from one point to another, until at last the Roman 
representatives won acceptance for the doctrine of 
the- two wills, and procured the condemnation of 
its opponents, living and dead alike, including, as 
we saw above (§ 3), Pope Honorius. The Roman 
point of view is set forth in the comprehensive 
statement laid by Agatho before the emperor — a 
document that came to be regarded as a counter- 
part to the Tomus of Leo I. (of. art. Monophy- 
SITISM, § i). In the Symbol of the Council the 
terms in which the Chalcedonian formula defines 
the relation of the two natures are applied to 
the two inherent wills {d6o tpvaiKal ijroi 

deX-^/iara). Thus the two wills corresponding re- 
spectively to the two natures are not opposed to 
each other (oi5x iirevavrla) ; on the contrary, the 
human xvill is obedient to the divine and omni- 
potent will to which it is subject (Mfievov ri 
dvOptimvov a-uTov [z.e. toO Aiyou] S^ti/xa xal pfi 
dvriTrlirrov fj dvmrahatov, /xdWov fiiv oSv xal inroraa- 
abjjLtvov T(p delip oiVoO Kal vavcrBevsi deX’^fiari), for it 
was necessary that, while the will of the flesh must 
indeed act, it should be subordinate to the divine 
4v01. Just as the flesh of the God-Logos {rod Bead 
\6yov) is called flesh, and is flesh, so the natural 
will of this flesh is called, and rightly called, the 
wiU of the God-Logos. And, as His holy and 
stainless animate flesh was not taken away in 
being made divine {BetoBeTaa o6k dvypiBri), but re- 
mained ivithin its oivn limitations and relations (h 
Tip ISlip airijs 5pcp Kal \6yip 5i(p.eivev), so the human 
will likewise was not abolished in the act of deifi- 
cation, but was still preserved. 

Agatho did not live to see the triunmh of his 
cause, and it was left to his auccessorj Leo H., to 
secure the acceptance of the Council’s decrees 
in the West. The most zealous antagonist of 
Ditheletism in the East, Macarius, patriarch of 
Antioch, was prevented from doing further mis- 
chief by confinement in a monastery. The second 
Trullan Council, the so-called Concilium Quini- 
sextum (692), homologated the condemnation of 
Monotheletism. This does not mean, of course, 
that the conflict was wholly at an end, and, in 
fact, it was intermittently fanned to Resh out- 
bursts by the wranglings of the Byzantine court. 
Eventually the emperor Philippicus Bardanes (711- 
713) undertook to deal -with it, while his successor, 
Anastasius II. (713-715), restored the authority of 
the Council of 680-681. But Monotheletism was 
still faithfully adhered to by the Maronites of 
Mt. Lebanon. 


LrrxRATmiB.— 1 . Somoss.—O) tetters and other written 
communications of those who wok part In the controver^, 
found in the documents of the Lateran Synod and the Otn 
Ecumenical Council : (2) contemporary works, esp. thewritlnOT 
of Maximus Confessor (Oputeula theologica et polMiM aa 
ilfarinum, Ditputatio cum Pyrrho) and statements in Anas- 
tasius Sinaita, Htpl tou kct tU6nt koX koD’ hfc Iv. 

(A. Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Coll., Romo, 1821, vi. 193ff.), (3) 
later chronicles and historical works, as, e.g., the Toropia awro- 
lior ot the patriarch Nicephorus, and the Xporoypai^ta of meo- 

*’'iL"jfonrhV W0SK3.— The reader should consult the worlu 
cited at the art. MoxopnrsrnsM ; those of Gibbon, Wajcn, 
Domer, Hefele, Hamack, and Krumbacherare we'* 
attention also as regards Monotheletism. TOo 
Armenia touched upon In 5 a of the pwsent article 
with special care in G. Owsepian, Dw 
des jronotheletismus nach thren Quellen gepnlft, Uipa?, 

The best recent discussion of the case of Honorius— though from 
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the standpoint of papal infallibility — is j^ven in J. Chapman* 
Tfu CondemnaHon oj Pope Ilvnoriu^, London, 1907 {=:Publin 
PemeWf cxxxix. [1006] 129 ff., cxl. [1907] 42 ff.). For the relation 
of the present art. to the ^Titer’s artt. in PilE^, cf. the closing: 
note in the literature of art. iloxopnvBixisM. 

G. ICRiiGER. 

MONSTERS (Biological). — ‘ Monstra vocantor 
quia monstraut.’ Thisaucient platitude may seem 
ridiculous to-day, but it baa not yet lost its mean- 
ing entirely. Doubtless in a modem civilized 
society the birth of a two-headed lamb, of a * bull- 
dog calf,’ or of a cyclopian child no longer excites 
attention as a portent of disaster or proof positive 
of witchcraft. Yet to a certain section of the 
community the objects present opportunities of 
enlarging the common store of biological know- 
ledge. The specimens themselves demonstrate 
eloquently the possibilities of aberration in the 
processes of normal development and growth. 
They testify to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent forces or influences, balanced delicately 
under normal circumstances. They point to a 
disturbance of the balance. They reveal the 
nature of individual influences, as manifested 
when one has been exerted in excess, to the exclu- 
sion or sujipression of the countervailing factors. 

In biology monsters are regarded as extreme 
instances of developmental varieties. Variations 
of lesser degrees constitute the class of ‘ abnor- 
malities,’ although, as explained in art. Abnor- 
malities (Biological), no hard and fast line 
separates the two groups. Many monstrous forma- 
tions are determined by disturbances affecting the 
embryo or the foetus, though the post-natal period 
of growth is by no means free from disorders 
productive of a comparable result. And instances 
of the latter kind, such as retarded adolescence, or 
precocious senility, may be included fairly with 
others showing the extreme tenuity of the neutral 
zone between health and disease. 

The study of monsters falls naturally into two 
divisions: (a) the investigation of their actual 
structure, and (6) research into the mode of their 
production. 

(a) On the anatomical side a classification has 
been attempted, and it is based upon consideration 
of the part or parts actually affected. In view of 
the vast number of categories thus recognized, only 
the most cursory survey is possible here ; and, 
instead of rehearsing the long list of classes and 
their subdivi-sions, it must suffice to note that, 
while the whole body has suffered in some cases, 
in others certain parts only will he found to be 
distorted. 

The developmental history of monsters shows us 
that, ns a general rule, the departure from what is 
normal will be greater and more complete in pro- 
portion as the aisturbanco was early in its occur- 
rence. For in the first phases of development, 
when the total mass of the embryo is almost 
infinitesimally small, even a slight error will affect 
the rudiments of every organ and structure that is 
to bo perfected subsequently. At this point again 
two distinct groups of monsters must bo contrasted. 
In some cases the uterus may void its contents 
prematurely as a shapeless moss ; to this, in human 
pathology, the antiquated term ‘mole’ is still 
applied. Or, again, the disturbance may lead to 
partial ‘ gemination,’ i.c. to some distorted Irind of 
tivin-formation. Thus twins of equal size may 
continue to grow though connected with each other, 
and at the birth may produce such a jihenomenon 
as the * Siamose twins.’ In other instances of this 
class the tirins are quite unequal in point of size 
and, it may bo, of development. As a result, an 
almost normal child may be bom with an imperfect 
twin attachcil to it. The two are then distinguished 
ns the ‘ autosito ’ and ‘ p.arasite ’ respectively- The 
parasite is most commonly attached to the autosite 


in or about the middle line of the body. It may 
present almost any appearance, from that of a 
mere wart-like excrescence to that of a headlc.ss 
trunk with arms and legs. In rare instances the 
parasite has been found to be entirely enclosed 
within the body of its host, so that it is not visible 
externally at a\l. 

Lastly, in yet another class of monsters, the 
process of gemination may have been complete but 
unequal, and one tirin is bom in a normal state, 
while the other is represented by a spherical 
mass, consisting of various tissues and rudiments 
of organs in the most complete confusion. Even 
the latter may be maintained alive throughout 
the intra-uterine period of existence. 

Apart from these instances of ' twinning,’ wo 
may notice that certain particular structures such 
as the heart or the brain may be defective to the 
point of obliteration, while a largo class boars 
witness to interference with such normal processes 
ns the formation of the face or the closure of the 
walls of the body to protect the viscera. 

(b) The study of the normal processes of develop- 
ment throws a flood of light on the problem of 
explaining the particular aberration responsible 
for the occurrence of a monster. Physiological 
investigations have ilealt witli the nature of the 
disturbing causes, and to these we shall now 
turn. 

The artificial production of monsters first claims 
attention. In fish-hatcheries the occurrence is 
accidental and unwelcome, yet the frequency with 
which grotesquely - formed individuals appear 
among the fry is so well knomi as to be almost a 
matter of common knowledge. The eggs of the 
domestic fowl have been used for experimental 
purposes for at least fifty years past. In this 
department of biology the name of the French 
observer, C. Dareste, deserves special mention. 
The more usual modes of procedure are to subject 
the eggs during artificial incubation to selected 
abnormal influences. These may be of the nature 
of magnetic force, variations of temperature, or, 
again, the disturbances caused by partially varnish- 
ing the eggs, or by subjecting them to incessant 
rotation. In these ways various physical agencies 
have been shoivn to be influential in producing 
monstrous forms. Eggs of other animals (often 
those of Invertebr.atcs) have been employed to 
test the elfects of chemical agents or of altering 
the chemical constitution of tlie media in which 
the developing eggs normally rest. Such ova have 
also been the subjects of experiments in which the 
fertilizing element has been varied. 

PhysioTogic.al research of this kind has estab- 
lished clc.orly the susceptibility of the egg-cell to a 
variety of influences, whether these be physical, 
mechanical, or chemical. At this point another 
possibility seems to demand notice. The influence 
of so-called maternal impressions has long been 
discussed by those who are not prejudiced on this 
subject. Only the highest forma of life ore suit- 
able for observation or research in this re-spect, 
and it cannot be said that the potency of such 
inmressions has been establLshed. 

Turning more p.articularly to human beings, it 
maybe mentioncu that medical research has shown 
that certain monstrous developments, viz. Acro- 
megaly and Achondroplasia, arc due to the excess 
or deficiency of certain fluids which normally pass 
with the blood to bathe the tissues of the body. 
In this department of research only the first steps 
have been taken as yet 

In such ways the anatomical study of monsters 
shows the investigator what parts have suffered, 
while the physiologist is able to point to the dis- 
turbing element Thus we are left with the im- 
pression that, where the balance of reacting forces 
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is so delicate, no absolute standard of what is a 
normal form is possible. A normal individual 
is connected with others which we call abnor- 
mal by an infinite number of intermediate forms. 
And the abnormal examples in turn lead on to 
monsters. 

That which is bom is the outcome of a host of 
interacting forces. Its capacity to maintain exist- 
ence and to reproduce its kind depends first upon 
its conformation, and then upon the environment 
in which it finds itself. Two remarlcs may be 
made in conclusion. Though the attribute of vast 
size is commonly associated with our ideas of 
monsters, yet from the biological point of view 
this is not necessary, and huge monsters are but 
representative of one out of many possibilities. 

And lastly, while in this article the occurrence 
of monstrous forms among animals has been re- 
viewed, it is to be remembered that most of the 
considerations here set forth are applicable equally 
to the vegetable kingdom. 

LtTBRATDKB. — Special mention maj; be made of C. Dareste, 
Recherches sur la production artificielle des inonetruorifis, 
Paris, 1877 ; other contributions to tha literature are so 
numerous as to preclude even a partial enumeration here. 
Reference is made specially to the exhaustive bibliography 
provided by E. Schwalbe, Morpliologie der Missbildungen, 
Jena, 1906. 'W'. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 

MONSTERS (Ethnic). — i. Various kinds of 
monsters. — The existence of monstrous beings, 
human, animal, or diabolic, is believed in at all 
levels of culture. They are referred to or described 
in stories, traditions, or myths, or they are depicted 
or represented in some artistic form. Among 
savages monstrous animals are often supposed to 
exist, like the Bun-yip of Australian tribes — a 
mythic water-monster who carries ofi" women — or 
the monsters or dragons said to swallow youths at 
initiation in New Guinea. * Frequently more or less 
distant tribes are believed to have some monstrous 
or abnormal feature — one eye, more than two eyes, 
eyes under the arms, vast ears, two or more heads 
— to be headless or featureless or of meat size, or to 
possess tails. Ghosts, especially ^osts of those 
who have died a violent death, are often visualized 
as monsters of a more or less horrible kind, usually 
with a fondness for human blood. Among barbaric 
peoples similar beliefs are found, especially in 
Oriental m^hology and folk-lore. Here whole 
classes or tribes of monstrous beings exist, like the 
rdksasas of Hindu myth — hideous fiends with 
shape-shifting powers — or the evil jinn or the 
ghouls of Arabic belief, or the satyrs, centaurs, 
and Cyclopes of Greek mythology. Here also 
hnman tribes of monstrous form are a subject of 
popular belief. The people of Jabah (Java?) were 
supposed by the Arabs to have their heads in their 
breasts.^ Herodotus describes some of the tribes 
supposed to live beyond the region of the Soytliians 
— men with goats’ feet, men with one eye (the Ari- 
maspi) — and other tribes believed in by the Libyans 
— monsters with dogs’ heads or headless -with eyes 
in their breasts.’ Pliny also ivrites copiously 
about such tribes.^ Irish mythology speaks of 
tribes of men with dog, or cat, or goat heads.’ 
Tribes or individuals covered with an abnormal 
growth of hair are often mentioned by ancient or 
mediaeval travellers from the Carthaginian Hanno 
onwards.® In Egypt monstrous creatures were 
often figured on tombs, and the god Bes is depicted 
as a dwarfish but monstrous and repulsive figure. 

1 R. Xeuhaass, DeutschSeu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 296, 
402f., 489,493 f. 

9 S. Lane-Poolo, Arabian Society in the Middle Agee, London, 
1SS3, p. 45. 

3 iv. 25, 27, 101. 4HWvii. IS. 

s J. MacCuUoch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin- 
burgh, 1011, p. 217. 

* P. Lo Double and F. Houaaay, Lea Velua, Paris, 1912, p. 
133 ff. 


The monstrous creatures of Babylonian and xVssy- 
rian art are well-known — winged bulls or lions 
■with human heads, and other abnormal forms. 
These were set in front of entrances as a means ol 
frightening away evil spirits, and a similar use of 
hideous figures is known elsewiiere (see Door, vol. 
iv. p. 848 f.), at both lower and higher levels.^ 

Among the folk everywhere monstrous beings 
have a real existence to the imagination, and are 
doubtless survivals of similar beings believed in by 
their forefathers. But the influence of Christi- 
anity was often to give a sinister aspect to the 
supernatural beings of the older paganism. The 
water-horse and water-bull of Celtic lore are 
typical examples of monsters which have still 
a real existence to the folk in remote districts. 
Demoniac beings are also often en'visaMd as mon- 
j sters, and everywhere more or less repmsive giants 
and dragons have been subjects of popular belief 
(see Demons and Spirits, Giants). 

The mythologies of most races tend to giva a demoniac, 
girantio, or monstrous form to the supernatural enemies of 
culture-heroes 3 or the gods — Tiamat and her brood in Baby- 
lonia, the opposing hosts of beings whom R.a daily conquered In 
Egyptian belief, the demons, giants, or monsters who strive 
with gods in Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, or Celtic myth. They 
typify chaotic powers as opposed to and conquered by tha 
powers of order, and hence they constantly tend to be regarded 
ns evil, while their opponents embody righteousness and good- 
ness. 

As early as the days of primitive man monstrous 
forms have been depicted in various ways. Thus 
in caves at Marsoulas and Altamira grotesque 
faces may represent demons, while other curious 
hybrid figures, half-human, half-animal, have been 
variously interpreted, but may represent monsters 
of the imagination of the Stone Age.® Savage art 
tends to giveaU its human or supernatural subjects 
a grotesque, if not monstrous, form, often, no 
doubt, from lack of skill, but there is sometimes a 
deliberate exaggeration, in a horrible or grotesque 
direction, of features or of one or more members of 
the body. This monstrosity of feature is also seen 
in masks worn on ceremonial occasions by savages, 
and often meant to represent the faces of particular 
spirits.® Indian art delighted to represent its 
divinities as many-headed or many-armed — a 
method which has spread into adjacent countries.® 
Tibetan representations of demons or gods are often 
repulsive in their monstrosity. Reference has 
already been made to the monstrous Babylonian 
figures. In medireval and later Christian art 
demons and the devil were depicted in the most 
sinister and horrible form possible — half-human, 
half-animal, or ■with exaggerated features, tusks, 
horns, tails, or ■with faces on chest, stomach, or 
knees.® 

2 . Origin of the belief in monsters. — Probably 
no single origin is to be looked for. There may 
have been different origins for the belief as a 
whole, or particular monstrous forms may have 
had an origin difl'erent from that of some other 
forms. 

(o) Imagination is doubtless _ responsible for 
much of the monstrosity that is attributed to 
men, mythical animals, or demons in_ mythology 
or primitive art. As man’s imagination peopled 
the world around him ■with spirits, so these ap- 
peared to his imagination as ‘gorgons, hydras, 

1 Of. 5 monstrons fiqure for Bearing^ ovR spirits from tho 
Nicobar Islands (Ilandbook to the Ethnogrrwhical ColUdtons, 
Brit. Museum, London, 1910, p. 77 ; cl, BRB ill, 435»). 


3Cf. NRNvi. C3Sf. . „ 

5 W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and thexr Modem Representa- 
’es, London, 1911, p. 247. ... . > -.t. 

• R. .Indree, Rthnographische Parallelen «na Vergleiene, 
w SDr., Leipzitr, 1889, p. 1070.; W. H. Da'l, 
brets,’ etc., 3 IlBEW [ISSf!, p. 07 ; Handbooh to theElhn<m^ 
ieal Collections, Brit. Museum, passim. See also art. iiAsx. 
i Cl. Hasd, Head, for other Instances. , 

■ This Is particularly noticeable in Uluroinatcd iIS3 or in 
rtures of the Temptation of St. Anthony type. Of. oe 
luble and Houssay, passim. 
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and chitnferas dire.’ There Avas a constant tendency 
to visualize the creatures of belief as human and 
yet as more than human, as animal and yet as 
more than animal. As man drew little distinction 
betiveen himself and animals, as he thought that 
transformation from one to another was xiossible, 
so he easily ran human and animal together. This 
in part accounts for animal-headed gods or animal- 
gods with human heads. Or, where gigantic 
superhuman strength, Avisdom, or productiveness 
Avas concerned, man represented these to himself 
by forming images of the beings aa’Iio possessed 
them Avith numerous or enormous heads or arms or 
phallus.^ There is little doubt also that the lack 
of skill in depicting the human form tended to 
fill Avitb suggestions of monstrosity the minds of 
those Avho gazed on such images. 

(6) This last fact may have in turn influenced 
the dreams of men, and, as dream figures were 
realities, such forms were believed to haA-e a real 
existence. But, apart from that, and especially 
Avhen Ave consider the way in which dreams are 
deliberately cultivated by the medicine-man (see 
Austerities), they have, no doubt, had strong 
influence in the creation of monsters, of AA’hich the 
mind in Avaking hours could no more rid itself than 
could Frankenstein escape his monstrous creation. 
The combination of existing but diverse forms 
Avould easily occur in sleep, and such monstrous 
forms would play a part in the drama enacted 
during the hours of sleep. Such forms, seen in 
sleep by men to Avhom dreams had an intense 
reality, became a real part of the contents of 
the actual Avorld in Avhicli they lived.^ Primitive 
and savage men are like children, and they no 
doubt had their night terrors, caused by fantastic 
or horrible figures seen in dreams and still appear- 
ing to haunt them Avhen sleep Avas rudely broken 
by the effect of fear. Again, hallucinations seen 
in Avaking hours by those AA'hose mental balance 
Avas deranged might also aid in the creation of 
monsters, as they form part of the Avorld inliabited 
by persons Aidth certain kinds of mental affliction. 

‘ Long rows ol horrible characters may pass in endless pro. 
cession betore the strained and wearied eyes; pictures of a 
vividness scarceij- ever realised in normal life are presented, in 
which the most horrible acts are being committed by personageo 
of frightful mien.' t 

Such hallucinatory appearances, described to the 
sane, Avould by them be accepted ns real, and it is 
probable that the medicine-pian, living an abnormal 
life and given to seeing Ausions, is never quite sane. 
But, again, the savage in his Avaking life is prob- 
ably the subject of hallucinatory impressions to 
a far greater extent than the civilized man. His 
psychic state Avhen awake bears a close resemblance 
to his psychic state Avhen asleep. IVliat he thinks 
be sees is actual to him, and every illusion, boAv- 
ever incredible or monstrous, is a fact.* Even in 
cultured Egypt there Avere figured on the tombs 
the monstrous forms Avhich the deceased thought 
ho had seen in his lifetime.” 

(c) Monsters, again, may oive their origin to a 
basis of fact. Any large predatory animal Avhoso 
coining and gouig was obscure Avould tend to be 

1 Of. Hasp, IIkap; cf. the images of Hermes and similar 
Images among llio Bushmen, Admiralty IsUndcrs, tribes of the 
Kiecr Coast, Tonibans, Fijians, etc. See A. Lang, 3!yth, 
Ititual, and Jtetiawn", I/jndon, ISD9, 11. 275; JAI xxviii. [ISM] 
110; A. B. Ellis, T/ie Ycniba-Fpraking Peoplet, tendon, 1894, 
p, 78 ; T, Williams, Fiji and the Fijiam, I., do. 1S5S, p. 177. 

2 Cl. I* Laistner, Vat Vdtsel der Spttinx, Berlin, 1SS9, for the 
creation of myths and mythic,il beings from dreams. 

a B. Hollander, The First Signs of /nsanily, London, 1912, p. 
237. 

* S. Freud and his BUbool have argued that the mythopcelc 
f. acuity Is one akin to dream fancy. Myth is a kind of waldng 
dream. See his 'Per llichtcr und das rhantasieren,’ In his 
Sammhtng lUiner SehirifUn mr Fetiroseniehre, Leipzig, 1011 1 
Cf. K. Ahrah.am, TTniim und JfylAio, A’ienna, 1999. 

s A. Wiedemann, Velinion of the Anrient L'gyptiant, Eng. tr„ 
tendon, 1S97, p. 179. The sphinxes, griOln?, etc., wercthought 
to be real creatures of the desert. 


envisaged in stUl more aAvful guise. Some, indeed, 
have argued that belated survivals of noAv extinct 
animals may have suggested the dragons and other 
monsters oi folk-tale and tradition, and, if this 
were true, it is certain tJiat the iniprc.«sion made 
by them would easily become legendary.' Most 
savages have traditions of monstrous animals, 
Avliicu are really exaggerated forms of actual 
animals seen by their ancestors, but unlcnoAvn to 
their descendants in their ucav habitat — e.p., the 
monstrous lizards of Maori tradition are the 
crocodiles of the land AA’benco the Maoris migrated.’ 

Perhaps actual abnormal or monstrous births 
may have assisted in the formation of mythical 
monsters, or Avould tend to be regarded in popular 
belief as matters of common occurrence. Thus in 
China the standard histories are full of such pro- 
digies.* It is certain also, .apart altogether from 
the possibility of abnormal birtlis as a result of 
bestiality, that men have often speculated upon this 
or imagined the cfiects of such unnatural unions 
hetAveen different species of animals or between 
Leasts and human beings. This is seen in universal 
folk-lore and in ancient myth, as Avcil ns in the 
half-gossiping histories and chronicles of bygone 
days and in the pseudo-scientific Avorks on natural 
bistoiy from the time of Pliny onwards.* Medimval 
theology also believed that the union of demons 
and human beings resulted in the birth of monsters. 

The brutality or merely tlio hostility of otlier 
tribes, nearer or more distant, Avould inevitably 
cause them to bo regarded in a still more sinister 
or monstrous aspect. Horrible deformities were 
attributed to tliem, or tliis or that feature Avns 
exaggerated, or habits of a peculiar A-ileness were 
asenoed to them — c.cf., forms of loathsome canni- 
balism. Even remoteness or ignorance of such 
tribes would invest them AA-itli distorted fonns. 
Here, probably, is to be seen the origin of the 
belief in those monstrous tribes already alluded to. 
Invading peoples, behaving Avith brutality, are sure 
to be regarded as monsters. In the saiiio Avay the 
monstrous cannibalistic ogres of folk-tale are exag- 
gerated fonus of actual cannibals (sec CANNIBAL- 
ISM). Again, Avhere certain deformities are assumed 
by Avarriors to strike terror into their opponents, 
Avhere faces are painted or tatued, masks or animal 
head-dresses Avorn, these are apt to become a real 
part of the men themselves.* Tliey are regarded 
as monsters rather than as men. 

(cf) Lastly, the mismterpretation of fact may 
easily give birth to monsters. Tliis is especially 
seen AAdiere the bones of fossil animals of large size 
have been regarded as those of monsters or giants, 
or their tusks os tlie claAvs of monstrous birds — the 
griffin or the rukli. Hence the rise of many myths 
about these beings — e.ff., of bow they Avere slain by 
gods or spirits beneficent to men.® 

There is no doubt tliat the belief in the existence 
of monstrous forms has had a profound influence 
on the mind of man, probably for the reason that, 
as has been proved experimentally, any abnormal 
shape has a strong pOAver of suggestion.* 

I.mnATCT-R.— U. Aldrov.xndl, Itvnstronim /listoria, Bonn, 
1012; E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Kectesiastieal Arehx- 
tecture, tendon, 1S90; C Gould, 3fi/lhical JfonsUrt, do. 

1 J. A. MacCnlloch, OF. p. 39.'.. 

2 K, M. Clark, ilaori Tat's and legends, tendon, 1690, pp. 
70, 184 ; E. Shortland, Tradiliont and Superstitiont of IheJnns 
ilealanderst>, do. 1S50, p. 73. 

s J. J. M. do Drool, Religion tn China, New York. 1012. n. 
271. 

* Lo Double and Houssay, pp. 22SC., 239; MacCuDoch, CF, 
pp. 253II., 277; de Drool, p. 277. 

5 Ct. B. Thomson, Savage Island, tendon, 1002, p. 1271, ; 0. 
1, Ellon, Origins of I.'natish Ulstory^, do. 1E90, p. 241 ; ilac- 
CuUoch, Ret. o/ Anaient'Celts, p. 217 ; Y. Him, Origins of Art. 
tendon, 19'V), p. 273. " ’ 

« F- B. Tylor, Farly tlist. of Hankind', London, 1670, p. 300 H. 

7 Ci. Boris Sidis, The Pspehologg c/ Suggestion, New A’ork, 
1910, p. 42 1. 
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1880; R Hedelin, Des Satyres brutes, monstres, et demons, 
Paris, 1883 ; Joannes Damascenus, Be Braconibus, in lligne, 
PG xciv. 1539 S . ; Pliny, ; P. Sebillot, Be Poli-lore de 
Prance, Paris, 1904-07, vol. iii. 

J. A. jMacColloch. 

MONTANISM. — l. The movement now gener- 
ally known, from the name of its founder, as Mon- 
tanism had its birth at a village called Ardahau in 
the part of Mysia adjoining Phrygia, probably nob 
far from Philadelphia (Kamsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Phrygia, p. 573). There, as it seems, 
about A.D. 156, Alontanus, a recent convert, 
who had been a pagan priest, began to prophesy. 
His prophesyings were accompanied by strange 
phenomena resembling those associated with de- 
moniacal possession. In what way his exercise of 
the prophetic charisma was regaraed by his oppo- 
nents as differing from that of the genuine prophets 
wo have various hints from nearly contemporary 
documents : he spoke while he was actually in a 
state of ecstasy ; the true prophets received their 
message in ecstasy, but did not deliver it till their 
faculties returned to a normal condition. More- 
over, the ‘ecstasy’ of Montanua was a kind of 
madness, deliberately induced, whereas prophets, 
acknowledged as such by the Church, even when 
in a state of ecstasy, were of sound mind; the 
so-called ecstasy of Montanus was, in fact, not 
Ixa-racns, hut rather, as a contemporary writer (ap. 
Eus. HE V. xvi. 7, 14) calls it, TrapiKaraa-is. In 
agreement with these statements an oracle of 
Montanus declares that the prophet is as a lyre 
played upon hy the divine plectrum ; and the form 
in which most of his extant utterances are cast 
implies that he was a mere passive instrument, 
and that the phrases which fell from his lips were 
actually the ipsissima verba of the Deity. His 
opponents reminded him of the style of the ancient 
prophets, who as human agents proclaimed the 
will of God — ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 

2 . After a time — as seems to be implied, a con- 
siderable time — Montanus was joined by two 
women, Maximilla and Priscilla, or Prisca, who 
with his sanction deserted their husbands, and 
who also claimed to possess the prophetic charisma. 
Their utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. 

3 . There can be no doubt that Montanus main- 
tained that this ‘new prophesying’ differed essen- 
tially from all preceding prophecy. Thus the 
novelty of its form was to he explained. It was 
the fulfilment — so it was alleged — of the Lord’s 
promise of the coming of the Paraclete (Jn 14*-'“). 
The apostles had not the perfection of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Co 13®'^®) ; this was reserved for the new 
prophets, of whom Christ spoke in Mt 23®^. This 
IS stated to be the Montanist doctrine by many 
writers, and it is the basis of the exaggerated 
assertion of Eusebius {EE V. xiv.) that IMontanns 
claimed that he himself was the Paraclete. 

4 . It 13 not clear whether in the earliest period the prophetesses 
were regarded as mouth-pieces of the Paraclete in the same sense 
as Montanus. Eusebius suggests the contrary when he reports 
that, while Montanua was held to be the Paraclete, the women 
were ‘as it were prophetesses of Montanus* (cf. Did. Alex, de 
Trin. iiL 41. 2 ; pseudo-Tert. Hcer. 7). It is possible that at 
first they were put in a lower position, Mt 23^, but not Jn 
being taken os referring to them ; and that it was only at a 
later time, perhaps after the death of Montanus, that they were 
regarded as on a par with him. 

S. It is evident that the acceptance of the ‘ new 
prophecy ’ as embodying the final teaching of the 
Paraclete, and as in some sense superseding earlier 
revelation, was the cardinal principle of Montanism. 
This is made manifest by the very phrase ‘new 
prophecy’ constantly used by its adherents; by 
the title n-pev^artxol which they arrogated to them- 
selves, as distinguishing them from other Christ- 
ians i^vxiKoi) (Tert. passim; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iv. 13 [PG viii. 1300 C]) ; and hy the polemics j 
of anti-Montanist writers, whose argument was i 


mainly directed to provin® that this ‘ so-called pro 
phecy’ was in truth a fStee prophecy proceeding 
from the spirit of evil. 

The charisma was not regarded as confined to 
Montanus and ‘ the women.’ Theodotus, c.g., was 
an ecstatic, and was reported to have died while in 
an ecstasy. 

6 . We are not surprised to learn that this sudden 
outburst of prophecy, and the claims that were 
made for its leaders, provoked much opposition. 
Many of those who heard Montanus and his com- 

E anions would have silenced them. Two Phrygian 
ishops made an ineffectual attempt to ‘ prove and 
refute ’ the spirit that spoke in Maximilla ; another, 
who had come from Anchiale in Thrace, attempted 
to exorcize Priscilla. At first, we are told, the 
moveinent advanced slowly : ‘ bub few of the 
Phrygians were deceived.” But after a time, it 
seems, the majority of the Phryman Christians 
became adherents of Montanus. Thus only can wo 
account for the fact that at an early period his 
followers were commonly spoken of as ‘ the Phry- 
gians,’ and their teaching as ‘the heresy of the 
Phrygians ’ (ol $puyer, y Karh, ^pvyas atpecris, whence 
the Latin cataphryges, cataphrygiani). In due 
course formal protests were issued by the bishops. 
While the movement was still in its infancy, Claudius 
Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, wrote a treatise 
against it, to which were appended the signatures 
of many bishops, at least one of whom came from 
Thrace. Other confutations of the new teaching ' 
followed it (Eus. HE v. xvii. 1). Many synods 
met in Asia and excommunicated its adherents. 
On the other hand, the Montanists used scathing 
words about the ecclesiastical rulers, and stigma- 
tized them as slayers of the prophets. They put 
forth treatises in which the arguments of their 
opponents were answered. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the date of the inevitable 
crisis ; but it is certain that in Phrygia before 
the year 177 the Montanists were excluded from 
the Catholic Church (Eus. HE V. iii. 4_; cf. xvi. 
22 , which clearly refers to the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius). 

7. It is difficult to llz the date of the beginning of the pro* 
phesying of Montanus. The choice is usually held to lie between 
A.D. 172, under which year Eusebius records the origin of the 
movement in his ChronieoTiy and a-d. 166-167, which Is supported 
by Bpiphanius (Bcsr, xlviii. 1). It ia not clear, indeed, that 
these two dates are inconsistent, for Eusebius may be giving 
the year, not of the earliest prophesying of Montanua, but of 
some prominent event which no regarfed as the starting-point 
of the ‘heresy* — e,g.t the migration to Pepuza(see below, 59 ), 
or the promulgation of one of Montanua's more startling innova- 
tions. In any case it is probable that Eusebius’s date is a mere 
inference from the fact that Claudius Apollinarius wrote h!i 
anM-Montanistlc treatise — which Eusebius appears to have dated 
on insufficient grounds after 174 (Lawlor, Busebianay p. 160 f.) 
—‘when Montanus with his false prophetesses was in the act of 
introducing his error' (JIE rv, xxnl.). It must therefore bo 
regarded with caution. It is to be observed that Apollinarius 
wrote some timo after Montanus had been Joined by ‘his false 
prophetesses '(i 6 , v. xix. 3) — an event which was itself probably 
a good deal later than the beginning of the prophesying. Fur- 
ther, (1) the history of which a short account has been given In 
the preceding section requires a period of a good many yc^^t 
and (2) Maximilla, the last of the three leaders, died In 17&-180, 
The movement must have enjoyed the advantage of their super- 
vision for a sufficiently long time to give It the strength and 
stability which it undoubtedly possessed. These considerations 
point to an origin much before 172. The earlier date is there- 
fore to be preferred, though with the misgiving which neces- 
sarily attaches iteelf, in such matters, to the statements of 
Epiphanius. He has certainly fallen into error in one parage 
(perhaps two) in which he gives dates connected with the Mon- 
tanist movement (Hcer. xl^i. 2, It 33X 

8 . ThattheParaclete wa 3 maiiLfestedinMontami.s, 
and in him and his companions revealed the fnlinc's 
of Christian teaching, wa^ as we have seen, tlio 
original and essential doctrine of Montanism. But, 
since it was the office of tho Paraclete to supple- 
ment the teaching of Christ, it was to be e.xpectcd 
that this doctrine would bo made the basis of a 
system differing at many points from tlie teaching 
of the Church as usually understood, ilontanus, 
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it is true, did not consciously deviate from ecclesi- 
astical dogma. His opj)onents bear witness that 
he accepted the canonical Scriptures and was 
orthodox with regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. Bat in another 
sphere his ' innovations ’ were considerable. 

9. Not long after the beginning of the prophesy- 
ing Montanas crossed the Phrygian border and 
established himself with his followers at a city 
called Pemiza, which Ramsay (pp. 213, 573) places 
west of Eumenia, and not far from the Phry- 
gian Pentapolis. Pepuza, with the neighbouring 
village of Tymion, he named Jerusalem. To this 
settlement, which w'as thenceforward the centre 
and holy city of Eastern Montanism, he endeav- 
oured to gather adherents from all quarters. These 
facts, coupled with the lavish promises made by the 
prophets to their adherents and certain predictions 
of Maximilla (Eus. HE V. xvi. 9, xvii. 4 ; Epiph. 
JScBr. xlviii. 2), apart from a more explicit oracle 
attributed to another prophetess {Epiph. Ear. 
xlix. 2), would lead us to the conclusion that the 
‘ new prophecy’ taught men to expect in the near 
future, at Pepuza, the final Parousia of the Lord 
(ih. xlviii. 14). The primitive Montanists, in fact, 
held the doctrine of chUiasm, hut chiliasm of a 
new kind. It was this hope of the Parousia at their 
Jerusalem that gained for them the name of Pepn- 
zians. 

10. Connected in some measure with their chUi- 
astic teaching was their view of the prophetic office 
in the Church. The prophetic charisma was not 
an occasional gift, bestowed as the need for its 
exercise arose ; according to the dictum of ‘ the 
Apostle’ (1 Co 13®'- !), it was perpetual, one of the 
notes of the Church. Consequently Montanns, 
Maximilla, and Priscilla received their office in a 
line of succession. Quadratus and Ammia of Phila- 
delphia were the links which connected them with 
Agabus, Judas, Silas, and the daughters of Philip 
(Eus, EE V. xvii. 3, 4 ; Epiph. Ear. xlviii. 2). 
But, since Montanns and his companions were the 
channels of the ultimate revelation, they were the 
last of the prophetic succession. After them would 
come the end. 

11. Again, the exalted position given to the ‘ new 
prophets ’ led naturally to the assignment to them 
of prerogatives generally regarded as belonging to 
the bishops, and thus to a conflict between the 
prophets and the regular hierarchy. The prophets 
had the power of absolution (orao. an, Tert. de 
Pud. 21). This power they shared u-itu the ‘mar- 
tyrs’ or confessors (Eus. EE V. xviii. 7). 

12. Once more, the association with Montanns of 
two prophetesses involved the recognition that 
women miglit hold high office in the Church. 
Maximilla and Priscilla seem to have made inde- 
pendent contributions to Montanist teaching (Hipp. 
Phil. viii. 19 ; cf. Did. Alex, de Trin. III. xli. 3 ; 
ZKG xxvi. 48G) ; and they were probably in the 
habit of prophesying in the congregation (Eus. EE 
V. x\-i. 9 : i-Kalput). There is evidence that, at any 
rate in later times, other women followed their 
example (Orig. ap. Cramer, Cat. v. 279), or even 
outdid it ; for we read of a prophetess in Cappa- 
docia in the 3rd cent., perhaps a Montanist, who 
bajitized and celebrated the Eucharist (Firrailian, 
ap. Cj’pr. Ep. Ixxv. 10),of female bishops and priests, 
and of virgins who regularly officiated in tuo con- 
gregation at Pepuza (Epiph. Ear. xlix. 2f. ; Did. 
Alex, de Trin. ill. xli. 3). 

13. Montanns made laws regarding fasts (Eus. 
EE V. xviii. 2 : 6 i-jjoTefas vopeOcr/jrai ; cf. Hipp. 
Phil. X. 25 ; Tert de lei. 13). This doas not mean, 
Rjiparently, that he increased the number or the 
rigour of fasts, but rather that he reduced them to 
rule, eliminating thereby the clement of free uill 
in such matters, making them a duty to be observed 


by all Cliristians alike, and not only 1^ those -who 
used them as a means for attaining higher perfec- 
tion. Among these ordinances (perhaps a later 
development, due to ‘the women’ [Hipp. Phil. 
viii. 19J) were some which enjoined abstinence from 
particular kinds of food ((T;po(f>nylai, fia<f>aro<f>aytai). 
There is some ei-idence that in Phrygia the Mon- 
tanist rule as regards the number of fasts fell 
below Catholic custom (Soz- EE vii. 19, whore 
the two weeks of Lent seem to correspond to the 
‘ dune hebdomadae xerophariorum ’ of Tert. de let. 
15), while in the West it did not matly exceed it 
(see de Labriolle, La Crise, p. 399 1.). The regula- 
tions about fasting are therefore to be regarded 
ns instances of the Galatieizing or legal tendency 
which was descried in Montanism by its adversaries 
(Tert. de Ici. 14). This was the natural outcome 
of a system which invested the exhortations of the 
prophets with a divine sanction, giving them the 
character of unalterable laws, to be ooserved as 
ends rather than as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

14. Under the same category may be brought 
the Montanist repudiation of second marriages. 
For on this point their divergence from the Church 
must not be exaggerated. The Church discour- 
aged second marriage; the Montanists held it to 
be fornication. That which the Church permitted 
in special cases the Montanists excluded by n law 
which admitted no exception. 

tS. We Icam (Eus. JIEr. xvL 20, xriil. 5) that the Montanlsta 
held martyrs (lnclud!n;r confCBSors) in hiph lionour, and even 
set special store bj- their opinion on qnestions of doctrine and 
practice. But this was no peculiar fc.aturc of their system ; it 
reflected the general feeling of the ago. And, when they went 
& step further and allowed them the power to forgive sins, they 
were in ayreement with the orthodox of the West (Tert, at 
Pud. 22), If not also with those of Phrygia. It must be added 
that there is no proof of the statement, often made, that 
Phrygian Montanism inculcated a sovero asceticism, or that ite 
adherents -were more antagonistic to heathenism than other 
Christians in the same district, or displayed special eagerness 
for martyrdom. Such evidence os exists points in the opposite 
direction (Lawlor, Eustbiana, pp. 127-185). 

16. Montanism, after its severance from the 
Church, though it retained the hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, developed in its 
organization some peculiar featnrc.s. Montanus 
was responsible for the innovation (as it was 
esteemed) of salaried preachers, and for the insti- 
tution, doubtlc.ss connected therewith, of collec- 
tors of money, headed, as it seems, by a steward 
{MrpoTros [Eus. EE V. xti. 14]). St. Jerome {Ep. 
xli. 3) reports, in agreement -with an ordinance of 
Justinian {Cod. Just. i. v. 20. 3), that the hier- 
archy consbted of the patriarch of Pepuza, koivwpoI 
(apparently the successors of the stewards), bishops, 
and inferior ministers. 

17. Of the peculiarities _ of Montanism here 
enumerated some were a revival — ^perhaps rather a 
survival — of the belief and jiractice of an earlier 
period ; such, c.g., are the recognition of prophets 
as a permanent order (1 Co l^'®, Eph 4” ; Diaachc, 
11 IT.), the prohibition of second marriage (Athcnag. 
Leg. 33 ; Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 15 ; Iren. m. xvu. 
2), chiliasm (Just. Dial, c. Trynh. 80 ; Eus. EE ni. 
pcxix. 12 f.). Others arc in iiarmony with what 
is known of the Oriental religious tcmper.ament, 
especially that of the Phrygians, and may be 
accounted for by the influence of environment. 
Among these are the ‘ enthusiasm ’ of tlie prophets 
(Bonwetsch, Gesch. dcs Montanismtis, p. 62 IT.), the 
ministry of women, and the expectation of an 
immediate Parou.sia (Hipp. tn Ean. 18 f. ; Orig. c. 
Cels. vii. 8-10). The substitution of Pepuza for 
the literal Jerusalem may be due to tlio same 
influence. It had, at any rate, the practical 
advantage of providing a holy city in the district 
from which Montanus drew the greater number of 
his adherents. 

18. It is not necessary to pursue the history ol 
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Eastern Montanism in detail. For some years 
after the death of Maximilla, the last of the 
oririnal trio, in 179-180, there were no prophets, 
and the Church and the world enjoyed peace — 
facts which, as anti-Montanistic writers pointed 
out, disproved the claims of the first prophete. 
But the spread of the sect was not permanently 
checked thereby. A revival of prophecy seems to 
have taken place shortly before A.D. 200 (Eus. HE 
V. xviii. 3-12), and ultimately adherents of the 
movement were found in every part of Asia Minor, 
in EOTpt (Clem. Ales. Strom, iv. 13 [PG viii. 
1300 C] ; Did. Alex, de Tnn. etc.), and even in 
Constantinople, though they were always most 
numerous in_ Phrygia. The sect survived the 
stringent edicts of various emperors, and was 
perhaps not wholly extinguished till the period of 
the Turkish invasion (Eamsay, p. 574). 

19. Before we turn to its history in the West, 
some important facts may he mentioned. The 
early Montanists were prolific writers. Their con- 
troversial tracts have been referred to above (§ 6). 
Here it is to be noted that Caius (c. A.D. 200) 
accuses them of composing new Scriptures (Eus. 
HE VI. XX. 3), while other authorities attribute 
numerous writings to Montanus, MaximiUa, and 
Priscilla. A certain Asterius Urbanus compiled a 
collection of oracles of the prophets {ib. v. xvi. 17) ; 
and Themiso ‘wrote a Catholic Epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle ’ [ib. xviii. 5). An anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius alludes to literature of 
this class when he states that ho hesitated to write 
against the Montanists for fear of being charged 
with adding to the Canon (ib. xvi. 3). It is clear 
that the ‘new prophecy’ was propagated by -writ- 
ing as well as by oral teaching. 

_A necessary result of this was a tendency to 
division. The Montanists must have regarded the 
writings of their own prophets as of at feast equal 
value with the Scriptures 5 they constituted in 
fact, if not in intention, an enlargement of the 
Canon,_ It was inevitable that they should be 
used, like the canonical Scriptures, as authorita- 
tive expositions of dogmatic Christianity, and 
that, like them, they should be variously inter- 
preted. By the end of the 2nd cent, there were 
two parties of Montanists, who took different sides 
in the Monarchian controversy, and both of them 
appealed to the oracles of the prophets as well as 
to the Scriptures (Hipp. Phil. viii. 19 ; pseudo- 
Tert. Hcor. 7 ; Did. Alex, de Trin. ii. 15, iii. IS, 
23, 38, 41 ; ZKG xxvi. 452 ff. ; Tert. adv. Prax. 2, 
8, 13). Thus the authority ascribed to the writ- 
ings of the prophets produced a tendency to the 
formation of parties differing from one another in 
matters of faith, and probably also in matters of 
discipline. This tendency would be greater if, as 
seems likely, such writings were not collected into 
a Corj)us. Each community would follow the 
teaching of such books as they happened to possess, 
without the obligation of hannonizing it with that 
of the books possessed by other communities. 

20. A similar tendency is revealed in the fact 
that in the earliest times, apart from the title of 
Phrygians, which merely indicated the place of its 
origin (Clem. Alex. Strom, -vii. 17), there was no 
generally accepted name for the sect. The various 
communities seem to have been commonly desig- 
nated by the names of local leaders. Thus we 
hear of the followers of Proclus or of iEschines 
(pseudo-Tert. H<xr. 7), the adherents of Montanus, 
Alcibiades, and Theodotus (Eus. HE v. iii. 4), the 
followers of Miltiades (ib. xvi. 3 : probably the 
Montanists of the Pentapolis), the Prisciuians, 
and the QuintiUians (Epipn. Hxr. xlix. 2 ; on the 
latter name see Voigt, .Fine verscholUne Urhunde 
dcs aniimontanistischen Kampfes, pp. 107, 129 f.). 
Apparently the last name of this class to emerge 


was that with which we are most familiar, ‘ Jlon- 
tanists’ (first found in Cyril, Cat. xvi. 8). There 
are also nicknames, which we may suppose to have 
been merely local, and to have -witnessed to local 
customs (cf. Jerome, tn Gal. ii. 2). Such are the 
Artotyritffi of Galatia (from the use of bread and 
cheese in the mysteries), the Tascodrugitre (from a 
peculiar way of holding the hands in prayer ; of this 
Passalorynchitm is a variant form ; cf. Ilamsay, p. 
576), and the Ascodrugitse or Ascitm of Galatia 
(from orgies connected with a wine-skin [Epipli. 
Hcer. xl-viii. tit. 14 ; FUast. 49, 76 ; Aug. Hmr. 76]), 
It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of Montan- 
ism as a sect. In its later stages it was rather a 
congeries of sects somewhat loosely held together 
by an acknowledgment of the manifestation of 
the Paraclete in Jlontanus (cf. Voigt, p. 131). 

21. The earliest notice which we possess of any 
knowledge of the Montanist movement in the 
West appears in the year 177. In that year the 
Christians of Gaul, acting as ambassadors for the 
peace of the churches, wrote letters to Pope Eleu- 
therus and to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia 
expressing their opinion of the movement. Since 
Eusebius (HE V. iii. 4) pronoimces their judgment 
‘ pious and most orthoaox,’ it may be inferred to 
have been, on the whole, anti-Montanist. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by an examination of 
the account of the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons, written at the same time (de Lahriolle, 
La Grise, p. 225 ff,). If we may judge from two 
passages of Irenams (Hmr. iii. xi. 9, rv. x.xxiii. 
6 f.), who was their emissary to Home, though they 
avoided the extreme position of the Alogi (see art. 
Logos, above, p. 137“), who in their zeal against 
Montanism rejected the Johannine ^vritings, and 
though they refused to deny the existence of pro- 
phetic gifts or the right of women to prophesy in 
the church, they yet condemned the followers of 
Montanus as schismatics. It would seem that 
Eleutherus confirmed their judgment. 

It is difficult to explain this incident without 
supposing that there was at the time a Montanist 
propaganda in Rome. No doubt the Montanist 
missionaries there were quickly followed (perhaps 
preceded) by representatives of the orthodox party 
in Phrygia ; and it may be conjectured that among 
these was Avircius Marcellus of Hierapolis in the 
Pentapolis, ‘the chief figure in the resistance to 
Montanism in the latter part of the second centu^ ’ 
(Eamsay, p. 709). He certainly visited Rome ivith 
a purpose in some way connected with the welfare 
of the Church ; and in one of the passages from 
Irenosus just referred to there are phrases which 
recall both the labours of the Galilean Christians 
for the peace of the churches (cf. Iren, Hxr . n'- . 
xxxiii. 7 with Eus. HE V, iii. 4) and a treatise 
dedicated to A-vircius almost at the time when his 
famous epitaph recording the visit to Rome 
written (cf. Iren. Hcer. rv. xxxiii. 6 with Eus. HE 
V. xvi. 7f., and see Eamsay, pp. 709 ff., 722 ff.). 

22. Twenty-five years later, under Pope Zephy- 
rinus, a fresh attempt was made to introduce 
Montanism into Rome. The Jlontanist lewer 
Proclus held a disputation there -with Caius, which 
was afterwards published, and some fragments of 
which remain (Eus. HE II, xxv. 6f., VI. 

The pope favoured the ‘new prophecy,’ and naa 
actually put forth ‘ letters of peace to tho churches 
of Asia and Phrygia’ ; but in tho end, under the 
influence of Praxeas, these letters were withdraivn 
(Tert. adv. Prax. 1). There were doubtless later 
attempts of the same kind ; one is referred to by 
St. Jerome (Ep. xlL). But Montanism was never 
strong in Rome, and it is not heard of there after 
the beginning of the 5th centnry._ _ -n ^ 

23. It secured some foothold in Spain, nut 01 
its history in that region we kno-w notliing e.xcept 
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that it had some adherents there at the end of the 
4th century (Pacianus, Up. i. 1 ff.). 

24. In Africa the propaganda Jiad more success. 
By the end of the 2na cent, knowledge of the ‘ new 
prophecy’ had reached Carthage — perhaps from 
Kome, less probably direct from Phrygia — and it 
gained there its most illustrious convert in the 
person of Tertullian. St. Augustine seems to have 
gone beyond his evidence when he stated that 
Tertullian at first opposed the movement ; he was 
certainly in later life a sincere and ardent champion 
of the teaching of Montanus, as he understood it. 

25. The qualifying words are necessary; for 
Montanism, as it appears in the pages of Tertullian, 
differs so much, and withal is so little conscious of 
difference, from the Montanism of Phrygia that 
we are compelled to suppose that his acquaintance 
with the teaching of the prophets was imperfect. 
He can hardly have received direct instruction 
from Eastern Montanists ; his knowledge of their 
tenets must have been, in the main, derived from 
books, including a collection {de Fuga, 9 ; note 
the words ‘et alibi’) of the oracles of Montanus 
and Priscilla (he never quotes Maxiniilla by name), 
which was apparently incomplete. 

Tertullian accepted, without reserve, the claim 
of the prophets to inspiration by the Paraclete. 
But, though he speaks of prophetic speech in a 
state of ecstasy {dc lei. 3), we find no fiint in his 
writings of the strange phenomena which were 
the normal concomitants of Montanist prophecy in 
the East. He tells us (de An. 9) of a sister who 
fell into an ecstasy during a church service ; but 
she was not permitted to communicate the revela- 
tion which she had received till the congregation 
had departed. None of the usual anti-Montanist 
arguments (see Epiph. Ear. xlviii. 3-8) would 
have had any force against ecstasy so well con- 
trolled as this. Tertullian, indeed, identifies 
ecstasy with amentia (adv. Marc. iv. 22, v. 8), 
but with such qualifications of the meaning of 
amentia (de An. 45) as to bring him very near to 
the standpoint of Eastern orthodox writers. More- 
over, with habitual inconsistency, he affirmed, in 
direct opposition to the Phrygians, that the apostles 
had the fullness of the Spirit. 

Further, Tertullian seems to betray no conscious- 
ness of the doctrine that there was a succession of 


when his later views differ from his earlier, and 
when he proclaims them as taught by the Paraclete, 
they were really derived from primitive Montanism. 
Thus in his dc Fiiga he denounces flight in persecu- 
tion as sinful, though in his ad Uxorem (i. 3) he 
counts it lawful ; and in his de Pudicitia, for-saking 
the milder teaching of the dc Panitentia, he denies 
the power of the Church to forgive grosser sins. 
But in the former case he quotes oracles which 
make no reference to flight, and in the latter one 
which flatly contradicts his thesis (dc Fuga, 9, de 
Pud. 21). In both, the oracles are more in harmony 
with his earlier than vrith his later opinions. 
Visions also enabled him to add, now a new doc- 
trine (dc An. 9), now a fresh rule of discipline (de 
Virg. Vcl, 17), to the official teaching of the ‘new 
prophecy.’ 

27. Even on subjects in which he was in entire 
accord with Eastern Montanism we find no essential 
diflerence between his earlier and later teaching ; 
c.g., he expressed disapproval of second marriage 
in his pre-Montanist treatise ad Uxorem ; tlie 
arguments used are identical with those of his de 
Exhortatione castitaiis and dc Monogamia, includ- 
ing that founded on the nearness of the end, which 
is more strongly stated in the earlier work. His 
description of marriage as a form of fornication 
occurs in all three. The result of his adoption of 
Montanist principles is seen merely in the fact 
that an absolute prohibition takes the place of a 
strong expression of disapproval ; or, in other 
words, that he draws the logical conclusion from 
his argument. Here, as elsewhere, he found in 
oracles or risions only a new sanction for opinions 
already formed. 

28. Thus we see that, if the form of Asiatic 
Montanism waslargely determined by environment, 
and possibly by the influence of individual leaders, 
the form of African Montanism, or, as it was 
afterwards rightly called, ‘ Tertullianism,’ was 
determined by the personal force of Tertullian 
himself, and doubtless in some degree by the 
environment which moulded his character. We 
cannot forget that the homo of Tertullianism was 
later to become the home of Novatianism and 
Donatism, 

29. If it bo asked, What was there in Montanism 
to attract such a man as Tertullian? it must bo 


prophets from the days of the apostles to Montanus. 
In his view prophecy ceased with the Baptist (de 
An. 9, de lei. 12), till it was restored in the 
prophets of the Paraclete. 

Again, Tertullian never mentions Pepuza. He 
was a cliiliast, and he expected the Parousia in the 
near future; birb he believed that it would take 
place in Jerusalem (adv. Mare. iii. 24). He cannot 
have read the oracle (Epiph. Ea:r. xlix. 1) which 
declared that the New Jerusalem would descend at 
Pepuza. 

Tertullian agreed with the Phrygians in allowing 
to the prophets authority to absolve from sin, 
though he has some difficulty in reconcilipg this 
view with his own opinion that certain sins are 
unpardonable (de Pud. 19, 21). But he is indignant 
with those wlio hold that martyrs have a like 
prerogative (ib. 22). 

On another subject he is in conflict with the 
Phrygians. He will not permit a woman ‘ to speak 
in the church, nor to tcaeh, nor to baptize, nor to 
offer, nor to assume any function which belongs to 
a man’ (dc Virg. Vcl. 9). If the sentence had 
been less trenchant, one might have supposed that 
it came from an anti-JIontanist polemic. 

26, Thus Tertullian rejected much that in Asia 
Minor was cotinted Montanist. And he added 
much, especially in the direction of rigorism, of 
acut-o opposition to paganism, and of aiddity for 
martyrdom. For It is not to be assumed that. 


remarked that he was unaware of, or imored, 
many of those features of the movement udiich to 
Eastern opponents caused most scandal. There 
remained the proclamation of the inspiration of 
the firing Church, burdened with a few corollaries, 
most of which had been anticipated by his oira 
thinking. Premising this, we may accept the 
answer of Swete (Holy Spirit, p. 79) : ‘ For Tertul- 
lian the interest of Montanism lay chiefly in the 
assurance which the Now Prophecy seemed to give 
that the Holy Spirit was still teaching in the 
Church.’ It need only be added that the accept- 
ance of the Montanist oracles as embodying the 
teaching of the Paraclete was made easier for him 
by_ the support which they seemed to give to 
opinions which ho maintamed in opposition to 
other Christians. 


30. The Tertullianists seem to have become an 
insignificant body after the death of their founder. 
They are never referred to by St. Cvprian, in .spite 
of lus veneration for Tertullian. I’ho last adher- 
ents of the sect returned to the Church when St. 
Augustine was at Carthage, and ho reports that, 
when he wrote his work on heresies, their basilica 
was in Catholic hands (Hcer, 86). 


lxnxurynr.—l. PmKCrPAt EomtOES.— The oractes of the 
prophets fed. with commentary in de Lahriolle, La Crite, pn 
ot-105): the anonymous writer of a.d. 192 (quoted Eus. BEy 
XVI. f.J; ApoUonins (c. a.d. 200, quoted ib. x>-ilL); tho carlv 
Epiphanius, Bar. xlviii. 2-13 (a.p. 
lSO-200): Hippolytus, Stmlagma, represented by pseudo- 
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Tertnllian, adv. Omnei Soereses, Epiph. Beer, xlviii. 1 ; FUas- 
trias. Liber de Bcertsibui ; Hippolytus, Philosophumena, viii. 
19, X. 25 f., in Dan. iii. 20; the early document underlying 
Didymus Alex, de Trinitate. ili. 41, and tlie Moi^avtcrTot? leot 
hp9oS6^ov StaAe|i 5 (ed. G. Ficker, in ZKO xivi. [1905] 440S.); 
Jlontanist treatises of TertuUian. 

ii. MoDEnN LITERATURE.— J. de Soyres, Montanism and the 
Primitive Church, Cambridge, 1878; G. N. Bonwetsch, Die 
Geschiehtedes llentanismits, Erlangen, 1831, art. 'Slontanismus' 
in PRE 3 ; G. Salmon, art. ‘ Montanus ’ in DOB ; H. G. Voigrt, 
Eine vertehollene Urkunde des antimontanistisehen Kampfes, 
Leipzig, 1891 ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97, pp. 573-576, ohs. xvi., xvii. ; A. 
Harnack, Bistorp of Dogma, Eng. tr., vol. ii.3 London, 1897, 
ch. iii., art. ‘Montanism’ in JSUrll; H. B. Svrets, The Boly 
Spirit in the Ancient Church, do. 1912, ch. iv. ; H. J. Lawlor, 
Eusebiana, Oxford, 1912, essay ii. ; P. de Labriolle, La Crise 
montaniste, Paris, 1913, Lcs Sources deVhisloirtdt Ifonfantsme, 
do. 1913 (text of ail passages relating to Montanism in early 
writers, with introduction). H. J. LAIVLOK. 

MOON.— See Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

_ MORAL ARGUMENT. — ‘ Moral argument’ is 
distinguished from logical either in the nature of 
the facts to which appeal is made or in the assur- 
ance which the conclusion expresses. It is possible 
that both implications are associated ivith its mean- 
ing. But in general it is often used to denote some 
probability in the nature of it as distinguished 
from the certitude of logical argument. 

It is probable that the term derived its specific 
import from the implications of the ‘ moral argu- 
ment’ for the existence of God and immortality 
in the Kantian philosophy. In this method of 
‘proving’ them Kant remarked the impossibility 
01 meeting the demands of the moral law in this 
life, and, as this law required the adjustment of 
duty and happiness, he sought this realization in a 
life to come. To effect this adjustment the exist- 
ence of God was supposed to be required. This 
argument was assumed to be valid when all the 
logical arguments for the same conclusion were 
null and void. The want of absolute assurance 
implied in the conclusion was transferred to all 
arguments which gave what is called ‘moral 
certainty.’ 

It also derives part of its meaning from the im- 
plication that the moral order of things favours or 
expresses the ultimate significance of what lies 
behind it. That is, the assumed rationality of 
things is taken to imply the nature of the causal 
agency behind it, and tlie ‘moral argument’ is an 
expression of what is supposed to be implied by the 
admission of an actual moral order in the world, 
while the logical argument is supposed to be limited 
to a physical order and its implications. 

A fuller exposition of Kant’s moral argument 
for the existence of God and immortality is the 
following : 

Happiness is the natural condition of a rational being In the 
world, and is the natural accompaniment of virtue. In fact, 
the moral law itself requires a union or synthetic connexion 
between virtue and happiness. But in the present natural 
order this ideal union is not effected, and we cannot treat the 
world as rational unless it provides lor this conne.xion between 
them. The connexion requires an infinite time for its realiza- 
tion, and hence we have to postulate immortality as the con- 
dition of realizing the demands of the moral law which holds 
valid for the present. Immortality thus becomes a necessity of 
a rational order. But this union of virtue and happiness, not 
being a necessary one, requires the causal interposition of some- 
thing to bring it about. Since wo postulate immortality as the 
condition of rationality, we postulate the existence of God to 
effect the realization of happiness in connexion with virtue 
The argument, thus, is that morality, if valid and binding at all, 
requires God and immortality to make ita imperatives rational 
and its rewards possible. 

LiTHiiATPRE. — I. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemun/t, ed. G. 
Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, iii. B31-540, and Kritik der prakti- 
schen Vemunft, ed. Hartenstein, do. 1807, v. 137-140; B. P. 
Bo wne. Theory of Thought and Knoxciedge, London, 1897, pt. IL 
ch. V. ; Kuno Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Lehre, 
Munich, 1SS2, U. 113-120. JAAIES H. HYSLOP. 

MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE,— Follow- 
ing on the rise of the Ethical Movement (g.'P.)in 


England, a number of persons interested in the 
training of the young began to study methods of 
impartmg moral instruction on an ethical basis 
pure and simple, and in such a manner as to meet 
the needs of children draivn from all denomina- 
tions. The Union of Ethical Societies seized the 
opportunity of an approaching election of the 
London School Board to invite a ivide variety of 
societies to send delegates to a conference. In 
July 1897 the delegates met under the presidency 
of Frederic Harrison, and adopted a policy of 
which the two leading statements were as follows : 

(1) ‘That there is urgent need of introducing systematic 
moral instruction without theological colouring into the Boanl 
schools in place of the present religious teaching.’ 

(2) ‘ That this moral instruction should be made the central, 
culminating and converging point of the whole sj-stem of ele- 
mentary education, giving unity and organic connection to all 
the other lines of teaching, and to all the general discipline of 
the school life.' 

A direct result of this conference was the estah- 
lishment of the Moral Instruction League at a 
well-attended meeting in St. Martin’s Totvn Hall 
on 7th December 1897, and annual meetings have 
been regularly held and reports issued since 
January 1898. The original object, ‘to substitute 
systematic non-theological moral instruction for 
the present religious teaching in all State schools,’ 
was changed, in 1901, to the purely constructive 
policy _‘to introduce systematic non-theological 
moral instruction into all schools.’ On the same 
principle, the object was, in 1909, relieved of the 
phrase ‘non-theological,’ and made to run thus: 

‘ To urge the introduction of systematic moral and 
civic instruction into all schools, and to make the 
formation of character the chief aim in education.’ 

At the same time the title of the society was 
altered to the Moral Education League. The 
League, however, definitely affirms that it ‘works 
on a non-theoloMcal basis,’ and both its consider- 
able output of literature and its practice during 
the seventeen years of its history {1898-1915) have 
obviously exhibited its detachment from all forms 
of sectarian and denominational principles. Its 
supporters in the earlier stages made attempts, 
■with some success, to induce parents to take ad- 
vantage of the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act of 1870, withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and apply for special moral lessons. 
These efforts ceased as the League became more 
absorbed in its scheme for building up a sound 
method of cmc teaching, and for illustrating that 
method by lessons publicly given under the direc- 
tion of a Moral Instruction Circle. The Circle 
was nominally conducted by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, but naturally proved very useful to the 
League as a means of propaganda, and it was 
maintained for several years. Active dissemina- 
tion of the League’s views by meetings, in the 
press, and among Education Committees and 
Members of Parliament gradually leavened public 
opinion. In 1904 the Government Education Code 
appeared ■with a preface in lyhich character- training 
was emphasizetl; in 1905 the official volume of 
Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others concerned in the Work of Public Elementary 
Schools contained a section on the formation ol 
character ; and in 1906 the Code, issued by Augus- 
tine Birrell, directed local authorities to devote 
‘ greater and more systematic attention ’ to _ the 
subject, though the choice of ‘direct’ or ‘inci- 
dental ’ methods was left open. In 1909 a debate 
on moral instruction, led by G. P. Gooch and 
William Collins, took place in the House or 
Commons, and a deputation, largely composea or 
League representatives, ■u’aited upon the Minister 
of Education (W. Runciman) in May of the same 
year. Since that date the League has been 
quiescent in the political field, and has mainly 
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devoted its energies to influencing the opinion of 
educationists ana the general public. A return 
issued by the League in 1908 showed that, of the 
327 local education authorities in England and 
Wales over 100 had taken definite action in 
emphasizing moral instruction in their schools, in 
some cases by setting apart a lesson in the secular 
time-table, but usually by incorporating special 
moral elements in the relimous course ; and twenty 
authorities had adopted the syUabus dra%vn up by 
the League. Besides this syllabus, which supplies 
a detailed series of notes for the seven standards, 
the literature of the League includes a number of 
text-books by A. M. Chesterton, Baldwin, Walde- 
grave, Eobson, Eeid, Wieksteed, and P. J. Gould, 
numerous pamphlets, a Quarterly (beginning April 
1905), andT a volume designed for use in India 
(Youth's Nolle Path, 1911). The education authori- 
ties in Bombay, Ceylon, and Mysore have evinced 
practical interest in the methods of the Lea^e ; 
and significant sympathy has been shown by H.H. 
the Gaelnvar of Baroda, and many other Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians. Each annual report 
testifies to a spirit of inquiry aroused in venous 
colonies and foreign countries. A remarkable 
testimony to this spirit was afforded in 1907, when 
a committee of inquiry into moral instruction and 
training in schools examined witnesses and col- 
lected papers, its report being published in two 
volumes in 1908 (vol. i. ‘ United Kingdom,’ vol. ii. 

‘ Foreign and Colonial’). The inquiry was carried 
on independently; but several members of the 
League sab on the Committee and contributed to 
the volumes just named. A still more striking 
reinforcement of the League’s endeavours appeared 
in 1908 in the shape of the first International 
Moral Education Congress, held in London under 
the secretaryship of 6. Spiller. A similar con- 
gress was held at The Hague in 1912. 

F. J. Gotod. 

MORAL LAW, — The concept of law is one of 
the two concepts which may be taken as funda- 
mental in an ethical system. According os we 
start from the idea of a good to be attained or of a 
law to be obeyed, we have a teleological or a jural 
theory of ethics. The former of these was the 
characteristic tyyje of Greek theories ; the latter 
became predominant in Christian times. Under 
the teleological conception morality is looked upon 
as fundamentally a matter of self-expression or 
self-realization, and its laws are regarded ns rules 
for the attainment of a good which every man 
naturally seeks. It is in this sense that Socrates 
was able to maintain his paradoxical position that 
no man is uTillingly vicious and that all vice is 
ignorance. Such a position is essentially a natural- 
istic one, implying a native goodness in human 
nature which needs only enlightenment to realize 
its natural good. Moral conduct is the rational 
pursuit of happiness. 

In a jural system of ethics,_on the other hand, 
human nature is conceived as divided against itself 
and therefore in natural opposition to the good. 
Morality is not a harmonious development of 
natural powers guided by the idea of happiness, 
but a life of discipline and subordination to an 
authoritative law. It is not the natural value or 
the pleasure of an act that renders it moral, but its 
value as commanded by the law. It is not com- 
manded bec.ause it is good, but it is good bec-iuse 
commanded. 

It is erident, therefore, from this distinction of 
starting-points and attitudes that the term ' moral 
law,’ in its strict meaning, denotes an imperative, 
regarded as having practical cfficacj’ in conduct. 
The idea is of an order which is to bo imposed 
upon human nature and, accordingly, to be accepted 
by the rational will. One must, therefore, dis- 
voL. vm. — S3 


tinguish between such an imperative, which docs 
not rest upon any natural desire for hnppines.s, and 
a moral rule or law in the teleological sense of the 
term. The moral laws, in the teleological view, 
are not imperative, but counsels of prudence, point- 
ing out the best ways for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Their practical efficacy rests upon a natural 
desire for satisfaction, and hence, in tlieir hypo- 
thetical character, they have more the nature of 
uniformities in the scientific sense of the term 
‘law.’ They are rules of applied psychology. 
Although such rules are often spoken of ns laws, 
yet, lacking the element of imperativeness, they 
are perhaps better not designated by that term. 

Historically, the conception of morality as law 
is an early one, primitive morality consisting in 
I obedience to tribal custom regarded as ultimately 
imperative for the individual. When ethical re- 
flexion awakes, however, with its scepticism and 
questioning of authority, the natural view of 
morality is the teleological one, and the concept 
of moral law gives way to that of good. Experi- 
ence and a deepening of the moral and religious 
consciousness, such as occurred in the Hellenistic 
age and in early Christian times, revived the dnal- 
istic idea of morality, and wo have the Christian 
theories with their central doctrine of moral law 
and obligation. While these were at first theo- 
logical in character, in modem philosophy wo find 
the idea of law maintained also upon a natural 
basis. 

Considered with reference to the nature of moral 
law and its authority, three types of system may 
be distinguished ; (1) theological, (2) natural, and 
(3) rational. 

1. Theological. — In the theological systems 
moral law is regarded os a rule of conduct which 
has its ground in the nature or will of God and 
not in the nature of man or in the consequences 
involved in obedience or disobedience to the law. 
The rule may be for the good of man, but it is for 
his good because it is_ the divine will, and not the 
divine will because it is for his good. ‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.’ God 
is the beginning and the end of the moral world, 
man but an incident in the creation. Sometimes 
it is the will, sometimes it is the intellect, that 
seta the standard, but in all cases systems of this 
typo are theocentric in nature. To this type belong 
the various forms of scholastic theoiy, so far as 
they succeed in really breaking away from their 
classical originals, as well os the chief systems of 
Protestant moral philosophy. 

The serious difficulty in theological systems has 
always been the question of the authority of the 
divine law and its hold over the individual. Em- 
phasis upon the divine has tended by contrast to 
rai.se new centres of interest in the human, and 
men have always refused to remain satisfied with 
the idea of n law whoso basis is outside themselves. 
The significant element ho-s therefore been found 
either m the consequences of the law for man, in 
which case we have a utilitarian principle, or in 
the human nature itself, under which hypothesis 
we have a natural basis for morals. 

2 . Natural.— Natural law as a basis for morals 
may therefore be described os an order of human 
nature, knorni to be such by the unaided reason of 
man, and recognized as binding without reference 
to the desires or pleasures and pains of tho sentient 
life. Mon Icnows himself as properly of a certain 
nature, and cannot reasonably depart from the 
rules involved in its realization, lliesc rules are 
not imposed from without, hut are the expression 
of his own nature and binding only as such. To 
be moral is to be truly a man, an(i to be truly a 
man is to bo truly a rational anifnal. The norms 
of reason are tlie moral laws. This type of theory 
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waa prevalent in the earliest period of modem 
ethics, and represented the attempt to place morals 
upon a rational basis. The general idea takes 
various forms as it is expressed in the Stoic formulas 
of Grotius and the Neo-Platonic doctrines of the 
Cambridge Platonists and their like. While the- 
iatic in their philosophical implications and founda- 
tions, these systems agree in their desire to free 
morals from theological authority and to found 
them upon an immanent rather than a transcendent 
basis. Yet in so doing they tend to lose their jural 
character and revert to the teleological type of 
their Greek originals. The dictates of reason 
which reveal these moral or natural laws are 
indeed authoritative, but their authority really 
rests upon the value of the good end or ideal which 
they express. Moral law, imen rationalized, ceases 
to oe supreme, whence it was very easy for the 
transition to be made from these Platonizing 
systems to the early forms of English utilitarian- 
ism. Indeed, in spite of their legal terminology, 
it is hardly accurate to include them at all under 
the jural type ; they are the natural compromises 
of the transitional period. 

3. Rational. — The rational interpretation of 
moral law finds its clearest expositor in Kant. 
It is tme that Butler formulated the traditional 
English theory of conscience half a century earlier, 
but even in his conception the supremacy of con- 
science does not involve independence of conse- 
quences ; its function is to decide between the rival 
interests of self-love and benevolence, not to dictate 
a law irrespective of either. It was Kant’s merit, 
as he conceived it, to separate out the pure principle 
of a moral law and present it free from any admix- 
ture of motions drawn from a consideration of con- 
sequences. To be moral is not to seek to satisfy a 
desire for anything, however good, but to obey 
a dictate of reason determined by nothing outside 
its own rationality. A moral law is thus a cate- 
gorical imperative addressed by the reason to a 
being not naturally inclined to obedience. The 
motive to obedience is respect for the law itself 
whose authority we feel in our sense of moral 
obligation. The law, as grounded neither in the 
nature of God nor in its consequences for man, is 
thus absolute and the expression of a free reason 
which commands of itself alone, or is autonomous — 
to use Kant’s term. That there is such a cate- 
gorical imperative is the only fact given us by pure 
reason, and that, if there are free beings, they must 
govern themselves by such laws is evident ; but how 
there can be free beings at all, and how we as 
sentient beings can be subject to such absolute 
dictates of reason — these are matters involved in 
the mysteries of personality. The form of such 
a law, as independent of consequences, must be 
abstract. Be rational, or ‘act from a maxim fit 
for universal law,’ is the formula. It is thus 
essentially negative — a critical test rather than an 
informing principle. No act is to be done whose 
maxim is not capable of universalization, but no 
principle is given us, apart from experience, by 
which to determine any positive control for the will. 

In its illustration of this rational concept of 
moral law, Kant’s theory also illustrates most ade- 
quately the jural concept of morality in general, 
tne essence of which, as in Kant’s system, is the 
primacy and absoluteness of law. In the theo- 
logical forms the law tends to become heteronomons 
and foreign, and hence immoral, while in the natural 
systems it tends to subordinate itself to the concept 
of good and thus lose its jural character. In Kant’s 
system alone is it at once a law and absolute. 

Litehature.— F. C. French, ‘ Concept of law In Ethics,’ In 
Phtlos. Jiev. ii. 35-53, also published separatelj, 1S92; 

E. Zeller, Vortrdge und Abhanalungen, Leipzig, 1SG5-S4; 
H. J. S. Maine, Ancient Laic^\ London, 1906; Thomas 


Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; H. Grotius, De Jure Belli et 
^acis, Amsterdam, 1720 ; R. Cudworth, Treatise couMmino 
Eternal and Immtdable Morality, London, 1731; J. BuUer 
’Sermons on Hmnan Nature,’ Works, ed. J. IL Bernard, do! 
1000 ; I. Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysie of 
Ethics, tr. T. K. Abbott, do. 1895. NOEMAN WlLDE. 

_ MORAL OBLIGATION. — ^The word ‘obliga- 
tion’ comes from Lat. obltgarc, and implies that 
we are bound to some rule or norm, miile legal 
obligation involves, in any last analysis, some 
external coercion, moral obligation assumes an 
inner compulsion, a sense of the personality being 
bound by that which may have no external author- 
ity to enforce it, and which, indeed, may be but 
very imperfectly formulated. Language bears wit- 
ness to a universal human experience of a sense of 
this obligation or ‘oughtness.’ Even the most 
primitive speech reveals the sense of an inner com- 
pulsion, an inner voice that says ‘ I must.’ In its 
actual history, however, this inner compulsion has 
rarely been quite separated from the sense of some 
external coercion. We find it first expressed in 
a series of more or less definite inhibitions. Its 
earlier chapters are written in a series of coraniand- 
ments, saymg, ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and this primitive 
morality is based upon customary and largely ex- 
ternal usage. It is, moreover, shaped and sustained 
in an increasingly elaborate system of ‘tabus,’ which 
form a link between the external and internal 
authorities. The realization of an internal author- 
ity as compelling as any external coercion is a 
relatively recent conception. Indeed, only quite 
recent discussions have clearly distinmished_ in 
theory Avhat practical purpose early made definite, 
namely, that to the extent that coercion becomes 
foreign to the agent’s will, to that extent it ceases 
to be the agent’s action. Moreover, older moral 
reflexion failed to draw any sharp line between the 
sense of moral obligation, as a category of the 
practical understanding, and that empiric content 
of the rule or norm to which the moral agent feels 
himself bound. 

1. Uncritical religious intuitionalism ascribed 
both the sense of moral obligation and the content 
of the ethical code to an innate sense, and regarded 
both as a divine implanting in the human soul. 
Thus to both was ascribed a certain absolute and 
fixed character that often ended in an unreal and 
static morality. Religious and philosophical history 
and reflexion have revealed the fact that all codes 
are, in part at least, subject to change according 
as social and economic conditions change. And, as 
it became clear that empiric morality was thus con- 
ditioned, the question naturally arose whether the 
whole sense of moral obligation was not equally 
empiric and destitute of any normative or per- 
manent character. Men began to seek its origin 
in the ebb and flow of human tradition. Thus 
arose the question of the seat of this inner voice 
and the historic genesis of conscience. 

2. Greek intellectualism was prone to seek the 
origin of this sense of obligation in the rational 
process. Plato represents Socrates_ as identifying 
all moral obligation ivith rational insight, and ho 
himself taught that morality recognized the given 
heavenly types or norms of conduct in the eternal 
ideas of the good. And, though Aristotle parted 
company at this point ivith Plato, and saw tlie 
social and empiric character of the ethical norms, 
yet on the whole Greek intellectualism never suc- 
ceeded in keeping clearly apart these two clernenM 
in every ethical situation — the code of morals to 
which a moral agent is bound and the inner com- 
pulsion by which ho is bound. _ Hellenistic etiiics 
thus sivung between an uncritical intuitionalism 
and an equally uncritical empiric rationalism. It 
may now be taken for granted that, though t le 
discursive reason is and always must be concern e 
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in every etliical situation, and is more particularly 
interested in the critical analysis of every given 
code of ethics, nevertheless it is vain to seek the 
origin of the sense of moral obligation in the 
rational process alone. Nor can we successfully 
resolve moral obligation into clear rational insight 
into consequences of any land. 

3. Critical rationalism began with the work of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. Locke had little difB- 
culty in showing how untenable was the uncritical 
intuitionalism that sought for innate codes of 
morals. But both Hume and Hntoheson_ leave 
unanalyzed a ‘ moral sense ’ as something ultimate. 
This moral sense Adam Smith, in his brilliant 
ethical treatise, sought to resolve into sympathy, 
or at least to trace its origin to sympathy as a 
natural attribute of man. It was distinctly on 
the basis of this critical rationalism that Ben^nm 
and the two Mills made their famous analysis of 
the sense of moral obligation in terms of utility, 
and more especially of social utility. So far as 
this empiric rationalism dealt with the codes of 
morals found in human history, it was fruitful aud 
stimulating in a high degree. At the same time, 
it became increasingly evident that empiric utili- 
tarianism could build no bridge from the socially 
useful to the sense of personal responsibility to be 
socially uscM. And, when John Stuart Mill con- 
ceded an intuitive capacity for estimating values 
as higher and lower, and thus also a capacity for 
the intuitive recognition of moral values as higher 
over against other types of value, clear-eyed critics 
of rational utUitariauism realized that Bentham’s 
system had gone into bankruptcy. 

4. Biological evolution, however, infused new 

life into the discussion as to whether the origin of 
the sense of moral oblmation might not bo found 
in the socially useful. It was suggested by Darndn 
himself that the conflict of instmets, and the sur- 
vival of groups obeying the instincts that made for 
group-preservations, would in a long process of de- 
velopment link the socially useful with the morally 
right, and this line of inquiry has been followed 
up by Leslie Stephen, Alexander Sutherland, E. 
Westormarck, L. T. Hobhouse, and others. The 
exceedingly useful light that this line of research 
has throuTi upon the gradual development of em- 
piric codes of conduct lias led to confusion of the 
two issues involved. It may be readily conceded 
that the socially useful has determined in a measure, 
perhaps we may say in large measure, what men 
consider morally right, but the origin of the cate- 
gory ‘moral obligation’ remains unexplained. 
Evolutionary analysis has not as yet succeeded in 
building a bridge between the socially useful and 
the sense of moral obligation to the group. Some- 
where at some tune such a sense must appear in 
unmoral life as a variation, and, this variation 
having been once assumed, law and morals link 
themselves with group purpose, as von Ihering 
abundantly shows (Dcr Ztcech irn csp. vol. i. 

ch. ri.), but the biological analogy has been dis- 
tinctly ovenvorked,_ana it is becoming increasingly 
evident that evolutionary philosophy must assume 
variations and does not oxjilain them. Thus on the 
ethical field origins are no more explained than on 
the biological, and the sense of a moral obligation 
cannot so far be successfully analyzed into unmoral 
elements. Moreover, even in detail the sense of 
individual moral _ obligation presents many diffi- 
culties in connexion with the socially useful, for 
historically it is easy to show that the sense of 
moral obligation has time and again protected 
courses of conduct patently socially detrimental. 

5. Critical intuitionalism is therefore in many 
ditl'ercnt phases reasserting itself, and, especially 
on the etliical field, there are many attempts to 
re-state more satisfactorily the position of Kant and 


Lotze. There is some return to Jacobi and Fries, 
and the pliilosophies of \Vundt, Eucken, Eisler, 
James, and Bergson are suprgcstiiig new fonnula- 
tions for the sense of moral obligation as a category 
of the practical reason incapable of further analysis 
— an empty concept, it is true, in this form, whose 
content is given in empiric experience and is sub- 
ject to the laws of evolutionary process and pro- 
gress, among wliicb laws the socially useful is one 
of the most important factors. I'lms from the 
psychological point of view IVundt and James, os 
well as Eisler and others, assume the capacity for 
moral distinction and the sense of moral obligation, 
witliout attempting to analyze the category further, 
while realizing that the content of moral apprecia- 
tion is a subject for scientific examination, and has 
its own evolutionary history. From this point of 
view the feeling of moral obligation arises as n 
variation, and maintains itself hj' its social useful- 
ness. Bergson has os yet given no development of 
his philosophy along ethical lines, hut the revival 
of a critical intuitionalism has found support in liis 
main contention, and followers of Fries and Jacobi 
see in the sense of moral obligation the evidence of 
a capacity for reaching beyond the phenomenal, 
and link this with a re-statement of the Kantian 
argument for God’s existence. According to this 
school, the fundamental significance of the sense 
of moral obligation is the compelling power of the 
purposeful character of life. The unity of onr 
mental and spiritual life demands that moral judg- 
ments be not irrational, even though complete 
rationalization may he beyond our power. How- 
ever divergent the empiric codes of social bebaviour 
may be, tbe existence of a moral obligation is an 
element everywhere j bonce tbe very rational pro- 
cess itself is involved in a defence of tho inherent 
validity of moral obligation. 

6. Conclusion. — Moral obligation may then ho 
said to 60 far defy any further ultimate analysis, 
and its origin is ns mysterious ns are nil other 
origins and variations. It is a category of tho 
practical reason, and is in sp far super-rational, hut 
the contents of tho moral judgment are subject to 
the rational process, as in the sphere of the pheno- 
menal. Thus tho total ethical complex reveals 
rational, sympathetic, eudamioni.stic, and liedon- 
istic elements. But into no one of these can tho 
fundamental sense of personal obligation he quite 
successfully resolved, aloreover, this sense of inner 
compulsion, covering as it does fields of action which 
no external coercion could regulate, is cvciywherc 
becoming the rcMlative principle of human society, 
displacing in the moral man outward law, and 
giving the sense of now freedom, because our 
obligation is tho categorical imperative of tho in- 
formed conscience, and has its seat irithin, and is 
not h.ased upon, outward law with its concomitant 
of external coercion. 
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MORAL SENSE. — The term ‘ moral sense ’ is 
practically equivalent to ‘conscience,’ and shares 
the field of ethics ■with such principles as rectitude 
and duty, happiness and social health. In the 
form of crvyeldija-ts, the term ‘conscience’ appears 
as early as Periander and Bios (Stohseus, p. 192. 
21) ; as an approving and fortifpng moral sense, 
Epictetus uses the synonym <rvvetd6s (bk. iii. ch. 
xxii. ), ■while the disapproval of conscientia is referred 
to by Cicero {Laws, i. 14). Upon the basis of 
a natural moral sense, St. Paul speaks of the 
Gentiles as those who performed by nature {(pvaei) 
the works of the law, being guidea by conscience 
{<rvvel8t]cris, Ho 2'°). The appreciation of an inner 
moral sense distinct from external commandment 
seems to have been indicated by Sophocles in the 
Antigone, where the heroine appeals to a higher 
principle of action, while she repudiates the estab- 
lished law; the Sophists’ distinction between 
ipia-is and Bicris further marks off the internal 
sanction of conduct from all forms of external 
statutes. However important the principle of a 
moral sense may appear to be, it cannot be denied 
that the most profound moral systems have been 
elaborated in independence of it. Socrates based 
Greek ethics upon the general principle of know- 
ledge, whence Plato and Aristotle, Stoic and 
Epicurean, perfected the ancient ethical ideal, 
lea^ving the ethics of conscience to the minor 
moralists. The meagre development of ethical 
theory in mediseval times failed to develop the 
notion of a natural moral sense ; it is in modem 
systems of ethics that the analysis of the moral 
sense is to be found ; even here such ethical philo- 
sophies as those of Kant and Spinoza were perfected 
without appealing to a special sense of morality. 

When modem ethics began ivith Hobbes, it was 
the opposition to relativism and egoism that led 
R. Cumberland {de Lcgibus Natural, London, 1672) 
to postulate conscience and benevolence as the 
trae foci of conduct, although it was the latter 
rinciple that received chief emphasis. As a deist, 
haftesbury insisted upon a ‘ natural sense of right 
and ■wrong’ {Inquiry concerning Virtue, London, 
1699, bk. 1 . pt. hi. 2), which he identified ■with con- 
science, and thus spoke of ‘religious conscience’ 
and a ‘ displeasing consciousness ’ (bk. ii. pt. ii. 1). 
With F. Hutcheson the moral sense was discussed 
more sesthetically than ethically in the form of a 
disinterested regard for universal humanity, whence 
he inquires, 

*11 thero is no moral Bense ... if all approbation be from 
the interest of the approver, What's Hecuba to tw or w to 
Hecuba?* (Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, London, 

1725. sect. 1.2). 

J. Butler was the first to subject the moral sense 
to exact psychological analysis, whence he regards 
conscience as the ‘ principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and 
actions’ {Sermons upon Human Nature, London, 

1726, serm. i. {WorM, ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 
1900, i. 31]). This inward sense of approval and 
disapproval is further regarded as a principle of 
‘reflexion’ whose essence is that of ‘authority’ 
(serm. ii. ). Butler tends to complicate the problem 
when he asserts that the dictate of conscience is 
ever in accordance ■\\ith the impulses of reasonable 
self-love, while the supreme sanction of the moral 
sense is found in the principle of harmony with 
nature. 

Among the ethical idealists of the 18th cent., 
Richard Price and Kant opposed the notion of a 
mora.1 sense as such, and sought in reason the 
ultimate moral authority. In his Jieinew of the 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals 
(London, 1758), Price denies the validity of 
Hutcheson’s ‘moral sense,’ and appeals to the 
‘ understanding ’ as the ground of etriical distinc- 


tions, although Price’s treatment of the under- 
standing makes it possible for him to depart from 
mere rationalisn;, and repose in a Platonistio 
‘intuition’ (ch. i. sects, i., iL). Kant, who derived 
moral distinctions autonomously from reason, 
whence also springs the categorical imperative, 
treats the moral sense with contempt when he 
says : 

‘As to moral feeling’, this supposed special sense, the appeal 
to it is indeed superficial when those who cannot fAtnfc believe 
that feeling will help them out, even In what concerns general 
laws’ {iletaphysie oj Morals, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 18S9, 

p. 61). 

In its treatment of the moral sense, then, the 
Enlightenment {g.v.) insisted upon something even 
more rationalistic than conscience. 

If the tendency of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was to regard the moral sense as something rational, 
the tendency of the 19th and 20th centuries has 
been to reduce the principle in question to the 
social. In the middle of the 18th cent. Adam 
Smith inaugurated the career of social ethics when 
he sought the source of moral sentiment in ‘ sym- 
pathy.^ The first to raise the question concerning 
the origin of moral sense, Smith had no hesitation 
in founding the ideas of propriety, merit, and duty 
upon the instinct of natural sympathy {Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, London, 1759). A century 
later Darwin connected the moral ■with the bio- 
logical, and thus made the moral sense dependent 
upon the predominance of the social tendency in 
man. To ‘ sociability ’ Darwin adds the principle 
of ‘ reflexion,’ ■without which the social could not 
have become ethical, so that the ideals of Butler, 
to whom Darwin pays due tribute, have not been 
wholly lost to view {Descent of Man, London, 1871, 
ch. iii.). Equally significant ■with the departure 
from the rational is the change from the individ- 
ualistic to the social ; for, where Butler identified 
conscience and reasonable self-love, Darwin united 
conscience •with the non-egoistic in human nature. 

When biological ethics transferred the seat of 
the moral sense from the self to society, much of 
the phenomenology of conscience, shame, approval, 
obligation, etc., seemed intelligible; at any rate, 
‘scientific’ ethics has assumed that the social is 
conclusive, 'as appears from such a work as L. 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics (London, 1882), where 
biological, social, and ethical are firmly linked (ch. 
viii.). In opposition to Stephen, and m the general 
style of Butler, J. Martineau has insisted upon the 
rational and indmdualistic conception of the 
moral sense {Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. ii.). 

Where the moral indmdualism of the 18th cent, 
has practically succumbed before the advance of 
social ethics, there has arisen an msthetic indi- 
■vidualism which, while not allying itself with 
the moral-sense theory, has not failed to make 
■vigorous warfare upon the social conception of life. 
Beginning ■with the romanticism of Friedrich 
Schlegel and the realism of H. B. Stendhal, and 
advancing ■with the Dicadence of C. P. Baudelaire, 
this anti-social vdew has come to a climax in 
Nietzsche, who stigmatizes the compunctions of the 
social moral sense as so much ‘ bad conscience ’ 
whose terrors he would emancipate manldnd (^ 
Genealogy of Morals, tr. W. A. Haussmann and J. 
Gray, London, 1899, pt. ii.). In the same manner 
Ibsen speaks of the modem man as one who, 
suffering from ‘sickly conscience,’ stands in nem 
of a ‘robust conscience’ {The Master Builder, tr. 
E. Gosse and W. Archer, London, 1893, act ii.), 
whUe H. Sudermann, with more direct reference 
to social ethics as such, speaks derisively of the 
‘ conscienee of the race’ {The Joy of Living, tr. r... 
Wharton, London, 1903, act iv.). Similar expres- 
sions of anti-social immoralism may bo foiinu in 
Anatole France, August Strindberg, and Bemaru 
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Shaw. Thus, the states of the moral sense in con- 
temporary thought seems to consist of a dogmatic 
assertion of the social on the part of science and a 
violent repudiation of the principle hy culture. 

LrnsRATURK. — M. J. Guyau, Egmtisse d’um morale sans chit- 
gatioyi ni sanction-, Paris, ISSl; P. R^e, Die JSntutehxiTig des 
Getri^wn#, Berlin, 1&S5 ; J. G. Schurman, TAc Ethical Import 
of Danoinisin, New York, 1SS7 ; W. Wundt, Ethik, Stutt* 

E irt, 18S0; F. Brentano, V’ **; 

ejpzi^, 1^9 ; T. Elscnhat ' ' •- 

sens^ do. 1894; J. Dewey * , 

1009 ; C. G. Shaw, The Value and Dignity of Human LifCt 
Boston, loiL Charles Gray Shaw. 

MORAL THEOLOGY,— See Casuistry. 

MORALITIES.— See Mibacle-Plays, Mys- 
teries, ^lORAUTIES. 

MORALITY.— See Ethics and Morality. 

MORAVIANS. — I. History. — ^The Moravian 
Church, or the Unitas Eratmm, belongs to the 
historic Churches of Christendom. For more than 
four and a half centuries it has never wavered in 
its claim to be a part of the Catholic Church, 
possessing the historic episcopate and the three 
orders of the ministry, administering the sacra- 
ments and preaching the Word according to apos- 
tolic precept, laying special emphasis on the im- 
portance of Christian unity, the cultivation of 
personal religion, and the necessity of personal 
service. 

Whatever obscurity surrounds certain points in 
its history, there is nothing doubtful as to its 
origin. It dates from the year 1457 ; Bohemia 
was the land of its birth ; and the more spiritually- 
minded followers of John Hus were its first 
members. Hus, the gifted rector of the University 
of Prague, an earnest reformer and eloquent 
preacher, owed much of his religious enlighten- 
ment to the writings of Wyclif, introduced into 
Bohemia by the wife of Richard II., a princess of 
that country. After his martyrdom at Constance 
in 1415 the greater part of his followers took up 
the sword in defence of their religious liberties. 
Some were pacified by concessions, such ns their 
partaking of the cup as well ns of the bread at the 
Holy Supper ; but others, Avhose convictions went 
deeper, tlie Puritans of their day, withdrew from 
political life, retired to a remote corner of the 
country, and settled down in the Barony of Lititz. 
Here they formed themselves into a religious com- 
munity on NT lines, in which many of the institu- 
tions of the early Christian Church were revived, 
under the leadership of duly elected elders. 
At the Synod of Lhota in 1467 they further pro- 
ceeded to elect their own ministers, and for these 
they obtained ordination from the Waldenscs ((Mj.), 
whose bishop, Stephen, consecrated Michael Brn- 
dacius ns the first bishop of the Unitas. The 
episcopate was given and received in the conviction 
of its apostolic origin, coming from_ tlio Eastern, 
not the Western, Church, transmitted possibly 
through the so-called sects, such ns the Euchites, 
the Panlicians, the Cathnri, etc. The validity of 
these orders was recognized even by the enemies 
of the Unitas ; and, as the step thus taken involved 
complete ecclesiastical separation from Rome, it 
resulted in fierce persecution, despite which, how- 
ever, tlie membership increased, tnc congregations 
multiplied, and the Church’s influence spread far 
and wide, not merely in Bohemia, but beyond its 
borders also. The name adopted was Jednoia 
BralrsM, the Latin rendering of which, ‘Unitas 
Fralrum,’ fails to give the exact meaning; ‘Ecclesin 
Fratnim,’ ‘the Church of the Brotherhood,’ would 
bo more correct-. The lenders in those early days 
were Peter of Cheltcic, Gregory the patriarch, and 
Lucas of Prague— men of verj* difierent tempera- 


ments, but of equal devotion. The Church’s doc- 
trines soon became distinctly evangelical ; thus, at 
the Synod of Reichenau in 1495, the Brethren 
decided the great question, ‘ How shall a man be 
justified before God?’ by the answer, ‘Tlirongh 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and the right- 
eousness which is of God.’ They laid special stress 
on Christian character and conduct; hence their 
strict discipline, which later excited the admira- 
tion of the Reformers. By the year 1500 they had 
over 200 congregations with more than 100,000 
members; and in 1535 these figures had doubled 
themselves. It was the Brethren who issued the 
first hymn-book in the venmcular, in 1501 ; they 
set up some of the finest printing-presses in Europe, 
and used them largely for the production of their 
own translation of the Bible, which is still the 
standard Bohemian version of to-day. Their 
schools had a well-deserved reputation ; Bohemia’s 
best literature was the product of their scholars. 
Their church music became famous, cspeciall 5 ’ for 
the congregational part-singing. Family worship 
was a feature of their homes ; the children wore 
early grounded in the Scriptures ; the catechisms 
were clear, concise, and practical. The Church 
government was Presbyterian, with the Synod as 
the supreme eourt. Under its authority the 
bishops controlled their own dioceses, and they 
alone ordained ; the presbyters preached and ad- 
ministered the sacraments ; the deacons acted as 
assistants. Infant-baptism was practised, followed 
by confirmation. 

As the Church expanded, it came to include 
three separate branclies, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland ; yet the three remained organically 
one, and thus the Unitas became the earlie.st 
International Protestant Church. Its history 
daring the greater part of the ICtli and 17th 
centuries is one long record of persecution, broken 
by intervals of rest and of official favour. It 
suffered terribly during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, especially after the disastrous battle 
of the Wliite Mountain in 1620. A veritable 
‘Book of Martyrs ’ might be compiled dealing with 
the days when Rome set itself to exterminate the 
Unitas. Its foremost lenders among the nobility 
were executed, its clergy imprisoned, its members 
sent to the mines or kept in dungeons ; its churches 
were closed, its schools destroyed, its Bibles and 
hymn - books, catechisms and histories were 
burned. Jloro than 36,000 families lied from 
Bohemia, and with them their sole surviving 
bishop, John Amos Comenin.s, the herald of 
humanistic and religious training for the j'oung. 
He was at that time the leading educationist in 
Europe, and his writings still rank among the 
standard authorities, liis wanderings took him 
to Poland and Holland ; and he was also iniuted 
to England to re-organize the verj’ defective system 
of education which prevailed in that countrj-. 
Much sympathy for the Bohemian martyrs liail 
already been aroused during the Conimonweallli, 
when Cromwell offered the Unitas a home in 
Ireland ; and this continued afterwards also, when 
collections on its behalf were made in many of the 
Anglican churches. In the belief that the days of 
the Unitas were numbered Comenius drew up a 
remarkable document in whicb ho says : 

‘ As in such cares it Is c-jstnman- to make a Will, we hereby 
bequeath to our enemies tlie Uiins-s of which they can <11«- 
posscss us; but to you our friends (of the aiurch of Enclaii.l) 
wc bequeath our dear llotlicr, the Church of the Rrethren. It 
may be God s will to revive lier In our country or elsewhere. 
You ought to love her even In her death, because in her life she 
has given vou an ex.-imple of Faith end Patience for more than 
two centuries ' (Rafio iJuripUntr, Amsterdam, ICCO, Dedication). 

He also sooured the episcopal succc-ssion, apart 
from the Polish branch in winch it .still continued, 
by having bis son-in-law, Peter Jnblonsky, conse- 
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crated as bishop by Bishop Bythner at Milenezyn 
in Poland. 

With the death of Comenius in 1672 the first 
part of the history of the XJnitas ends. The second 
part opens at Herrnhut, in Saxony, where in 1722 
a company of fugitives from the Moravian border 
valleys, in which isolated families of the ancient 
Church had still preserved the faith of their 
fathers, foimd a refuge on the estate of a young 
nobleman. Count Nicolas Ludwig von Zinzendorf. 
They were soon joined by others from Bohemia ; 
and in association rvith a number of German 
Pietists they formed themselves into a society 
similar to those which then existed •within the 
Lutheran Church. But this did not satisfy the 
descendants of the Unitas ; they insisted that they 
were not Lutherans, they belonged to a much older 
Church; and, being now in the possession of a 
certain amount of religious liberty, they desired 
its re-establishment. To this Zinzendorf was at 
first opposed, till from a chance copy of the •writ- 
ings of Comenius he learned what the history of 
the Unitas had been, how glorious its past, how 
evangelical its doctrine, how strict its discipline, 
how farm its faith and steadfastness under suffering. 
Almost unconsciously ho found himself being led 
on to devote his life, his means, and his talents to 
the re-organization of this venerable Church, and 
its eq^uipment for further service. But the Ee- 
newed Church was not of Zinzendorf’s creation. 
Its points of contact •with the Unitas lie in the 
personal descent of many of its members, in the 
church regulations which were again introduced, 
and, above all, in the orders of the ministry, which 
in 1735 were restored, when David Nitschman was 
consecrated bishop by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jab- 
lonsky, whose father had received the succession 
from Bythner •with the •written commission of 
Comenius. 

The little community at Herrnhut rapidly in- 
creased and developed in spite of the banishment 
of Zinzendorf by orderiof the Saxon Government, 
on the ground of his having introduced unauthorized 
religious novelties and of teaching false doctrine. 
Its fame spread far and wide, since in it a striking 
union of spiritual life •with good works and in- 
dustrial activity was to be seen. The danger of a 
narrow type of Pietism (q.v.) was averted by a 
wonderful experience of re^vival and a wave of 
evangelizing zeal, which -visited the Church in 
1727, under the impulse of which it embarked on 
that particular work in the doing of which lay the 
pledge of its continued existence. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent, foreign missions were almost 
entirely unkno-wn among the Reformed Churches ; 
it was left to the Moravians to inaugurate the 
modem missionary movement. This dates from 
the year 1732, when two of the Brethren set out to 
evangelize the enslaved Negroes in St. Thomas, 
willing to become slaves themselves if that should 
be the only way of winning them for Christ. In 
the same spirit others went to the Eskimos in 
Greenland; others settled in S. America, and 
carried the gospel for the first time to the natives 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam. “Work was also 
begun among the N. American Indians, to whom 
Da-vid Zeisberger devoted sixty-three strenuous 
years of life. In S. Africa these early mission- 
•aries were to be found teaching Hottentots and 
Kaffirs the faith of Jesus. They penetrated to 
Persia and Ceylon, they preached in Egypt and 
jVlgiers, they established their stations on the Gold 
Coast and in eight of the W. India Islands, they 
started a mission to the Jews — and all this as 
pioneers, and within a few years after the founding 
of that little Saxon village whose inhahitanti 
numbered only some 600. They formed the first 
Protestant Church that recognized and attempted 


to fulfil the duty of world evangelization ; and in 
this effort they stood alone for sixty years. This 
early characteristic of the Renewed Church still 
remains its outstanding distinction ; and that is 
why, alone among all others, it possesses no 
separate missionary society, since the whole Church 
is the society, and within it the principle prevails 
that ‘ to be a Mora-vian and to further missions are 
identical.’ 

From Herrnhut strong religious influences began 
to spread at home as well as abroad among the 
students in the German universities, the land- 
owners in the Baltic provinces, the merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the military in Berlin. Zinzendorf 
and his Brethren were invited everyrvhere, and, as 
the result of their evangelistic work, societies or 
congregations, knorvn as ‘ settlements,’ sprang up 
in Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Smtzerlandi 
and in several of the German principalities. Each 
became, like Herrnhut, an industrial as well as a 
religious centre, for the apostolic rule of being 
‘ diligent in business ’ as well as ‘ fervent in spirit^ 
was msisted on. It was largely by means of these 
industrial undertakings, supplemented by the un- 
stinted generosity of Zinzendorf, that the cost of 
the mission work was met — not to mention the 
fact that most of the missionaries pro-vided for 
their own necessities. 

The first official visit was paid to England in 
1735 ; and here it was that Peter Bohler three 
years later met -with John Wesley and became the 
means of his spiritual enlightenment. Here also 
the name ‘ Moravian ’ came mto use ; given origin- 
ally as a convenient nickname (like ‘Methodist’}, 
it has now gained a kind of permanence, though it 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it em- 
phasizes only one point, and that a comparatively 
unimportant one, in the long history of tne Unitas. 

The Mora-vian influence was unquestionably 
one of the main factors in the early days of the 
Evangelical Ee-vival ; for a time it equalled that 
of the Methodists. Moravian evangelists preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom, lea-ving their mark especially in York- 
shire and the Midlands ; and, through the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, to a yet greater degree in 
Ireland and the west of England. 

In America also the Church took root in the 
middle of the 18th cent., around two centres, 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and Salem in N. 
Carolina ; and from each of these two places it 
spread rapidly. Thus the Church came to consist 
again of three distinct provinces, according to 
the different nationalities — German, English, and 
American. These form the home base, and, though 
widely separated, they are organically one. Each 
pro-vince is independent as regards the conductpf 
its o^vn affairs, elects its o-wn bishops, appoints its 
o-wn administrative boards, and legislates for itself 
through its own synods. The mam outward bond 
of union between the parts (and the seat of final 
authority) is the so-called General Synod, made 
up of delegates from all the provinces. This bond 
may seem a very slight one, yet through these 
many years the spirit of brotherhood in CHrist has 
been strong enough to prevent any kind of schism 
in the body. 

The death of Zinzendorf in 1760_ had important 
results. It involved a severe financial strain w Inch 
at one time threatened disaster and dissolution, 
but it also led to the framing of a distinctive system 
of church government, the settlement of its (insti- 
tution, the definition of its doctrine, and the in- 
organization of its undertakings. The admimsto- 
tivo centre still lay in Germany, where during tiio 
latter part of the 18th cent, the IMora-vians f***!”" 
themselves in the forefront of the controveray ivitn 
rationalism ; they became the recognized cnam- 
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pions of orthodox Evangelicalism. Here also their 
inUuence was as far-reaching as in England, thon"h 
in a different way. In this case it was due largdy 
to the writings and the personality of Bishop 
August Gottli A Spangenherg, originally a professor 
at HaUe. It made itself felt in the universities ; 
Schleiermacher learned his religion and gained his 
conception of the historic Christ at a Moravian 
college ; and Kant, the philosopher of Konigsberg, 
referred his students, when searching for peace, to 
‘ the little Moravian church over the way ; that,’ 
he said, ‘is the place in which to find peace.’ 

2. Characteristics. — (a) Diaspora . — A unique 
feature of the Church’s work on the Continent was, 
and still is, the so-called Diaspora, an extensive 
agency for promoting spiritual life and fellowship 
within the National (Protestant) Churches. It is 
carried on in many parts of Germany, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Russia ; and, 
according to synodal resolution, no worker in it is 
allowed to seek converts for the Moravian Church 
from among the members of other communions. 
The effort is in the interests of the Kingdom of 
God as a whole, supplementary to the existing 
religious agencies, and is dpigned to strengthen 
and promote the unity of believers. This accounts 
to a great extent for the good-will shoivn to the 
Moravians by those who know the disinterested 
nature of their labours, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. Had there been more denominationalism, 
no doubt a larger numerical increase would have 
resulted, hut it would have meant the loss of that 
kindliness of mutual feeling which has marked the 
Church’s relationship to other Christian communi- 
ties. 

(6) Education . — Another Moraidan characteristic 
is the educational system, officially recognized and 
regarded as belonging to the Church’s work and 
responsibility. Love of education, and enthusiasm 
for it, formed a part of the inheritance which had 
come down from the d;ws of the Unitas. It was 
held that, just as the Church had its mission to 
the heathen, who had never heard the gospel, so 
had it also a mission to the young to ground and 
train them in its diidne precepts. To carry this 
out was a priceless prhdlege ordained of God, to bo 
undertaken with prayer, and to be done for Him. 
In this spirit numerous boarding - schools were 
opened in Germany, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and America; many of them have become 
famous, not only on account of the education given, 
but also by reason of the pupils who have gone forth 
from them, men distinguished in almost every call- 
ing and rank of life. The standard was high ; and, 
if in many cases the discipline was strict, it was 
always blended with the kindly influences of a 
distinctly Christian atmosphere.^ 

(c) 3Iu!sionarif zeal. — The third, and the most 
characteristic, feature of Moravianism is its mis- 
sionary' zeal. Never since the beginning of the 
work in 1732 has this waned ; the Church has sent 
forth its sons and daughters in an unbroken stream, 
in some cases through live generations of the same 
family. Most of its congregations have their re- 
presentatives in the missions, and through these 
living links the bond of sympathy with the foreign 
field is maintained. The Church’s energies flow 
largely along this channel, in support of what 
represents, and is felt to bo, its God-appointed 
work in the present as much as in the past, a glory 
that has not faded. Hencc tlio surprisingly Targe 
number of Moravian mi.ssionaries in proportion 
to the membership ; and also the relatively higli 
standard of financial support. Whilst in the Pro- 
testant Churches at large the proiiortion of mission- 
aries to nienibers is about 1 to 5000, among the 
Moravians it is 1 to 60. These are the words of 
J. R. Mott on the subject : 


*If nicmbera ol the Churches in Great Britain and Amcrira 
gave in like projwrtion [aa the Moravians], then the Missionary 
contributions v.-oaid aggregate over £12,000,000 per annum 
instead of some £3,000,000. And if tlie.v went oat as Missionaries 

■ Bhooid have a force of neatly 

■ ■ ■ ■ ilch is vastly more than tlie number 

'■ ■■ ■ . ' inccessarvtoacliievo thocT.anpdisa- 

tionot the World ' (if eporf of Hew York Ecumeriical Mifiion- 
arji Conference, New York, 1000, i. 07). 

The work abroad has to a great extent been 
among primitive races, some of them now approach- 
ing extinction, in out-of-the-way parts, in lands 
that are peculiarly unpromising and uninviting, 
and that nave been neglected by every one else. 
These have been taken up by the Morarians in 
accordance with Zinzendorrs early desire and deter- 
mination, when, as a school-boy, ho established 
among his companions the so-called ‘ Order of the 
Mustard Seed,’ for the purpose of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen, having in mind ‘ especially 
such a.s others would not trouble themselves about.’ 
Thus the Moravian Brethren were the pioneers in 
work among the lepers, first in the Cape Colony, 
where as early os 1818 a missionary and his wife 
cut themselves off from their fcllow-Europoans, 
and settled down in a lonely valley among the poor 
outcasts, in order to care for their bodies as well 
as their souls. The result was remarkable, for 
within sLx years over 90 of the lepers were converted 
and b.aptized. Aftenvards the work was continued 
on Bobben Island, a sandy stretch lyin" off Cape 
Toivn ; and still later a spacious hospital has been 
built outside the walls of Jerusalem, where the aim 
is to gather all the lepers of Palestine, and to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by this dread disease. 

Continuous expansion has marked the missionary 
enterprise of the Church, till now it is to be found 
in every continent. The fields are ns follows; 
Labrador, Alaska, California, the W. Indies 
(Jamaiwi, St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadocs, Tobago, Trinidad, San Do- 
mingo), the Jlosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Domcrara 
(British Guiana), Surinam (Dutch Guiana), S. 
Africa, East and West, Nyasa and Unyamwozi 
(in German E. Africa), W. Himalaya, and N. 
Queensland— 14 different countries, 343 stations, 
with 1603 preaching places. The workers include 
367 European and American missionaries, among 
them doctors, educationists, deaconesses, etc., 48 
ordained native ministers, 459 native evangelists, 
1663 native helpers ; M-ith a total of 107,370 souls 
in their care. The annual expense amounts to 
£114,000, exclusive of the Leper Home, which 
costs an additional £1500 per annum. Mission 
colleges exist in England, Gcnnany, America, 
the W. Indies, and S. Africa ; hospitals in 
Labrador, Jcnisaleni, Surinain, and Kashmir, 
where Zenana work is also carried on. 

The above figures, if not large in themselves, arc 
strikingly so when compared to the size of the 
homo Church. This consists of the continental 
congregations, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Norway; 
the Briti.sh province (England, Scotl.md, Ireland, 
and Wales) ; and the American provinces. North 
and South. The last-named have 134 congrega- 
tions ; in Great Britain there are 45, and on the 
Continent 30— or 74, if the Diasjiora centres are 
included. A joint undertaking of the whole 
Church, ap.art from the foreign enterprise. Is the 
evangelization of tlie lands of its birth and early 
history, viz. Bohemia and Moravia. Work among 
the young is carried on in both day and boarding- 
schools ; the home Sunday schools number 179, 
and have 23,000 scholars; abroad there are 189 
schools, n-ith 1430 teachers, and over 23,000 
scholars. In England an agency knoivn ns the 
Rural Jilission works on lines somewhat similnr tc 
the Diaspora on the Continent. 

3. Worship.— The worship of the Church com- 
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bines the liturgical element with a large measure 
of freedom in extempore prayer — a blending of 
order and liberty. The British Book of Worship 
includes two liturgies for public service, an alter- 
nate form of prayer, a confession of faith, and 
formularies for the baptism of infants and of 
adults, for confirmation, ordination, marriage, and 
burial — and combined mth these is a newly-revised 
collection of hymns of all ages. It is the latest 
successor of the first Protestant hymn-book ever 
issued. The Church’s ritual is marked by sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, due largely to a 
wise caution in the use of symbolism, and also to 
a dislike of whatever would serve to quench the 
spiritual impulse of the moment. A stately dignity 
marks the special services and the doxologies in 
use at the consecration of bishops and the ordina- 
tion of ministers. The same applies in a measure 
to the confirmation service, which, as in the Greek 
Church, is not considered an exclusively episcopal 
function, but may be performed by a presbyter. 
At all these services the surplice is worn, as well 
as at the administration of the sacraments. The 
Apostles’ Creed is in use as representing the oldest, 
simplest, and most generally accepted expression 
of the faith of Christendom; and in addition a 
special confession, based on that compiled by 
Luther and made up mainly of a connected 
sequence of Scripture passages, is recited on the 
great Church festivals, such as Easter, Whitsunday, 
etc. In it the Trinitarian belief of the Church finds 
marked emphasis — the Fatherhood of God, the 
Creator of all things and the Author of salvation ; 
the redemptive and mediatorial work of the Son in 
His perfect humanity, the ‘Lamb of God’ once 
slain, now risen and glorified ; the presence and j 
power of the Holy Spirit, ‘ Who proceedeth from | 
the Father, and Whom our Lord Jesus Christ sent 
after that He went away . . . that He should 
abide with us for ever.’ 

4. Doctrine. — The main points of doctrine as 
held and taught are defined in the Church Book 
under the follorving heads : the doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature ; the doctrine of 
the love of God the Father ; the doctrine of the 
real Godhead and the real humanity of Jesus 
Christ; the doctrine of our reconciliation unto 
God and our justification through the sacrifice of 
the Cross; the doctrine of good works as the 
evidence of faith; the doctrine of the fellowship 
of believers; the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord ; and the doctrine of the Headshte of 
Christ over the Church, which is His Body. T^us 
in essence the theological position is that of the 
Nicene Creed, the XXXIX Articles, the Augsburg 
and the Westminster Confessions ; but, since no 
one Creed can be said to be a complete statement 
of the whole range of Christian dogma, liber^ is 
allowed for difference of view in non-essentials. 
The Holy Scriptures are regarded as the only rule 
of faith and conduct, the basis of all teaching, and 
the final court of appeal. More stress is laid on 
Christian life and character than on perfect agree- 
ment of opinion. Devotion to Christ, and personal 
union with Him, form the foundation of the 
Brotherhood. The Church has kept itself free 
from anything approaching sectarian peculiarities 
of doctrine, and this because it came out from 
Borne on the broad ground of gospel truth and 
liberty, and did not separate itself from any other 
Evangelical Church. 

_ 5. Constitution and government. — The constitu- 
tion and government of the Church, which at one 
time was something of an oligarchy, is now essenti- 
ally democratic, as may be seen from the fact that 
in the General Synod, which meets every six years 
and controls the funds and the work of the entire 
body, the elected members outnumber those who 


have a seat in virtue of their office. The same 
applies to the provincial synods, and also to the 
authorities of tne individual congregations. The 
principle at work in Church affairs is that of ‘the 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,’ under the sole headship of Christ. 
The bishops have no administrative powers on 
account of their position, though, as a matter of 
fact, a bishop is almost invariably the president of 
the board of elders which directs the work of each 
province. These boards are elected by synod, 
the members holding office only during the inter- 
synodal period ; they are responsible to the synod 
for their administrative doings. The foreign 
missions, as the concern of the whole Church, 
stand under the management of an international 
mission board, on which each of the home pro- 
vinces, as well as the foreign field, is represented. 
This has at present its seat in Herrnhut, though 
it might just as well be located anywhere else. In 
addition there is a general directing board of the 
Unity, which has to see to the carrying out of the 
principles laid down by the General Synod in 
regard to constitution, doctrine, worship, orders, 
congregation rules, and discipline. It exercises 
also the functions of a court of appeal ; it summons 
the General Synod, and acts as the standing repre- 
sentative of the Church in its entirety. 

All appointments in the ministry are made by 
the directing boards of the respective provinces; 
each congregation is entitled to suggest names for 
the filling of a vacancy, and each minister has the 
right to accept or decline a call sent to him. The 
different provinces make their own arrangements 
for the training of their students, whilst in all the 
various colleges the standard is equally high. The 
normal course includes the work necessary for a 
University Degree in Arts, which each student is 
expected to gam ; then follows a three years’ study 
of theology. As a rule, some period is devoted to 
teaching in the boarding-schools. Later on comes 
ordination, in the first instance as a deacon when 
acting as assistant minister; and, on being ap- 
pointed to a separate charge, a second ordination 
admits to the presbyterate. Thus the Church 
possesses and combines -ivithin itself many of the 
features which in other cases separate some of the 
larger religious bodies. Its orders are strictly epi- 
scopal, for only bishops can ordain, but its_ govern- 
ment is Presbyterian. Its teaching i3_ distinctly 
evangelical, though no formal subscription to any 
specific Creed is demanded, or expected, from 
ministers or members. The individual conscience 
is bound by no formularies ; the bond of union lies 
not so much in a common Confession as in the 
exercise of mutual love as the supreme mark of 
discipleship. Infant-baptism and confirmation are 
practised ; at the Holy Supper the wafer is gener- 
ally used ; the Church seasons are observed ivith 
very special stress on the services of Holy "Week 
and Easter. In some of these observances there is 
a marked element of ritual, hallowed by tlie usage 
and tradition of past centuries ; but at the same 
time the Church is as free from the bondage of 
form and ceremony as it is from all sacramen- 
tarianism. 

The whole body, scattered over the_ world s 
surface, on the Continent, in Great Britain, in 
America, and in the 14 mission-fields, is still an 
organic Unity, each portion maintaining its own 
national characteristics, the Germans attached to 
their German ways, the English and iVmericans 
equally loyal to their own country’s mtcrcsts 
and customs. Jointly they form an intemationm 
brotherhood, composed of men of many races and 
differing opinions, all banded together, not to pro- 
pagate any special system of church government, 
or any kind of ritual, or any particular point 01 
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doctrine, but to evidence and promote the oneness 
of believers in Christ, and to prove the possibility 
of a union, organic as well as spiritual, which rises 
above all barriers of nationality and opinion. The 
Moranan Church does not work in opposition to 
any other evangelical Church, nor does it seek to 
increase its membersliip by any system of prosely- 
tizing. Its aim is to gather into the fold of Christ 
those who are stUl outside, and then to further 
that growth in grace and that fruitfulness of 
service which are the divinely appointed means 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God among the 
children of men. It is above all else a missionary 
and a union Church. 

laTKKATtJRE. — i. AKCIEfTT CjWROa . — Anton Gindely, Gesch. 
der hdhmischfn Briidtr, Praj-UE, 1857-58; Jaroslav GoU, 
Quellen zur Gesch. der hShmischen Briider, do. 1878-82 ; E. de 
Schweinitz, Hist, of the Unitas Fratrum, Bethlehem, Pa., 
1885 ; J. T. Muller, Die deutschen Kateehimen der bohmitehen 
Briider, Berlin, 1SS7. 

ii. ReseVED Caaawr.— David Cranz, Ancient and Modem 
Hist, of the Brethren, Eng. tr., Ixmdon, 1780 ; A. G. Spangen- 
berg. Life of Count Zinzendorf, Eng. tr., do. ISSfl; J. E. 
Hutton, Hist, of the Moravian Church.-, do. 1009 ; G. Wauer, 
Beginnings of the Brethren's Church in England, do. 1001; 
E. R. Hassd, PAe Iforarianc f ‘ Leaders ol Revival ’ Series), do. 
1012, and Count Zinzendorf (In preparation); J. E. Hutton, 


Hist, of dioravian Missions (in preparation); J. T. Hamilton, 
Hist, of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 1900, and 


Hist, of the Missions of the Moravian Church, I/indon, 1001; 
cf. also Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘Religious 
Bodies: 1006,’ Washington, 1910, 11. 101—199; and see art. 
Hossnxs. E. R. HASSfi. 

MORBIDNESS. — ^The term ‘morbidness’ as 
applied to moral and religious states^ of mind is 
popular rather than scientific. It designates par- 
ticularly any unduly depressed state connected 
with one’s moral or religious status. Little effort 
has been made thus far to discover a scientific 
differentia for religious and moral disease or mor- 
bidness. One author,* essaying a moral pathology, 
treats largely of ordinary moral faults and classes 

as pathological even such habits as result from 
r _{ <.i,„ —...1 



might we class as morbid the misspelling 
On the other hand, neurologists and medical 
■writers tend, on the whole, to limit moral and 
religious morbidness to certain phenomena of the 
insanities, such as the delusion that one is God or 
Jesus Clirist, or that one has committed the un- 
pardonable sin. While it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between sanity and insanity, a useful mark 
of the insane is that they are incapable, for the 
time being at lea.st, of fulfilling their social 
functions. Thus, all the insanities are cases of 
moral inability and, in tliis sense, of moral mor- 
bidness. 

There is, however, a broad esp.anse of moral 
morbidness that is neither insanity, on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, mere deflexion from a 
moral ideal through erroneous tlunking or through 
the common instinctive impulsions. Tlie best 
example is the mor.ol distortions frequently found 
among adolescents. Under the stress of the neural 
and intellectual re-organiz.ation that is going on 
at this period of life, the following types of mor- 
bidness are not uncommon. 

(1) Excessive or minute introspection of one’s 
de.sires, motives, or choices, often with the applica- 
tion of excessively severe standards to one’s self. 
In religious communions that emphasize such 
experiences as conversion, regeneration, and the 
witness of the Spirit, this introspection often con- 
sists in a search for signs of the divine presence or 
of divine operations within one's soul. 

(2) Ilyporsensitivenes.s to moral and religious 
situations and distinctions. _ To be UTong at all is 
to be heinous ; onlj’ perfection is rcallv good — this 
is the attitude of mind. Tiiis is wliat is often 

I A, E, Giles, Moral Pathologg, London, 1805. 


called ‘morbid conscience.’ The victim of it is 
likely to put absurd emphasis upon the exact 
performance of trifles that seem to be dutie.s. 
Habitual self-condemnation or censoriousues.--: 
torVards others may also appear, 

(3) A passion for certitude, and refusal to live 
by the ordinarj', commonsense assumptions, prob- 
abilities, and ‘rule o’ thumb’ devices of mature 

E racticality. Sometimes a sense of uncertainty 
ecomes almost an obse.ssion. The victim feel’s 
uncertain, for instance, whether he lias locked tlic 
door, although lie knows, in the ordinary sense of 
‘knowledge,’ that he has done so. So, also, he 
may feel that he ought or ought not to do n 
certain thing, although he understands, in a way, 
that his feeling is unreasonable. 

(4) Feverish or self-annihilating devotion to a 
person, a cause, or an ideal. Here morbidness 
consists partly in emotional excess, partly in the 
egregious self-assertion upon which the supposed 
sublimity of self-obliteration depends. 

(5) In the four types thus far named we behold a 
sort of psychical congestion and soreness. A fifth 
type displaj’s theopposite — insensibilitj'and failure 
to function in the presence of normal stimuli. 
Callousness towards the pains and pleasures of 
others and lack of a sense of obligation are its 
marks. In less extreme cases the callousness 
appears only in spots, as towards some one person, 
human interest, or kind of duty. 

These adolescent twists illuminate the whole 
subject of moral and religious morbidness. For, 
if the five types be brondlj' interpreted, they will 
be found to cover all cases of such morbidness at 
whatever stage of life. Here we have over- and 
under-sensitiveness, excess of action and defect of 
it, excess and defect of introspection, over- and 
under-caution, and disproportion in thinking. 
This is not normal or healthy, yet it includes no 
insane delusions and no such failure of prnctic,al 
adjustment as puts one outside the pale of social 
toleration. 

The causation of morbidness in the sense that 
now grows towards definiteness includes two 
factors: neural depression (or at least lack of 
vitality), and some incidental experience that 
starts an unfortunate mental habit. The funda- 
mental facts with which we have to de,al are excess, 
defect, and distortion of emotion. Not infrequently 
morbid persons cherish a conviction that their 
mental processes are rational rather than emo- 
tional even though observers easily discover the 
lack of emotional balance. Conduct, and what 
passes ns reason, are alike determined by some 
congestion or soreness, or by abnormal callous- 
ness, Tlicse emotional tendencies are primary 
psychical signs of neural conditions. Tlie depres- 
sion maj- be a hereditary or temperamental trait, an 
incident of a disease, or the product of an internal 
irritant, of a drug, or of fatigue. The reason why 
morbidness occurs so frequently in adolescence is 
that the pubertal change and the consequent re- 
organization of habits put extraordinary demands 
upon the nervous system. To this cause must be 
added the peculiar loads in school life, economic 
life, and social life that our occidental customs 
impose upon youth. Finally, in many caoes sexual 
perversions and difficulties connected with the firm 
establishment of a healthy sexual life increase the 
tendencies to depression. In mature life the same 
general principles apply. Morbidness may safely 
be assumed, m practically all cases, to spring 
partly out of nerve depre,saion, which, in turn, 
may have manv cause-s. 

The last of the five adolescent tvpes enumerated 
does not readily reveal its neural b-x-is. Moral 
insensibility, indeed, may not seem to require anv 
special neural basis. Jlay it not bo a matter o'{ 
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mere habit? Habit might, perhaps, account for it 
in older persons, but, whenever a child or youth 
exhibits it, the presumption is that strengtli for a 
full social reaction is lacking. Let it be remem- 
bered that socialized conduct is an achievement 
that implies power to feel in particular ways, and 
to resist and organize impulses. In the games 
of children and youth ‘ foul play ’ is often simply 
the resort of individuals who have not sufficient 
muscular strength or mental power to hold their 
o^vn while playing the game according to the rules. 
In social situations that present stimuli of normal 
strength a child of normal powers will react 
socially unless some positive counter training has 
preceded. Persistent unresponsiveness to social 
stimuli is strongly suggestive of constitutional 
weakness or of incidentally depressed vitality. 

But the neural basis of morbid moral and religious 
states is not nearly the whole explanation of them. 
Neural depression is generic rather than specific; 
it puts consciousness into a minor key, hut it does 
not of itself construct the melody. The particular 
reaction depends upon particular stimuli and upon 
incidental as well as permanent subjective condi- 
tions. The same neural background may be 
present in a person who worries about his soul’s 
salvation and in one who worries about his health. 
Further, habit plays a leading rdle in the whole 
matter. A morbid reaction, once induced in a 
period of weakness, may become fixed as a habit, 
and so persist even after the original neural depres- 
sion has been partly or wholly removed. The 
relation beween moral and religious morbidness 
and neurasthenia is often close. In both we find 
a general background of neural depression and a 
foreOTOund of habitual ideas and practices, often 
higldy systematized and therefore regarded as 
rational. 

A gloomy theology or moral theory rarely, if 
ever, produces settled morbidness in the absence 
of predisposing nervous weakness or depression. 
Healthy and nervously strong persons, if they 
accept such doctrines at all, usually hold them in 
a theoretical way for the most part, or yield to 
their terrors only now and then when attention is 
specially directed to them. There is truth in the 
popular observation that, if men really believed in 
the mim theology that some of them profess, they 
would ‘go wild.’ The fact that, even in circles in 
which such theologies are accepted, men pursue 
and enjoy the common values of life, such as 
family, home, property, and social recognition, is 
direct evidence that any settled emotional realiza- 
tion of the prevailing belief depends upon some- 
thing more than a set of ideas. If, however, any 
individual in such a circle has a tendency to 
nervous weakness, religious instruction may easily 
become the decisive factor in producing morbidness 
of a serious kind. In the aggregate the spiritual 
havoc thus wrought is imdoubtedly large, although 
the cases of it are scattered. It is most unfortun- 
ate that among those who are susceptible to such 
injury are many persons whose sensitiveness and 
fineness of organization adapt them for high tasks. 
It is sometimes, no doubt, the possible prophet, 
poet, reformer, or thinker whose energies are trnit- 
lessly introverted by depressing instruction. 

Liter-VTCiii!. — G. Vorbrodt, ‘Zur Reli^ionspsychologie. Prin- 
ripien und Patholo^ie,’ Theologische SludCen, Jen-i, 1305,_pp. 
237-303, arffues against the view that religion as such is a 
morbid phenomenon. Josiah Moses, Pathological Aspects of 
Religions, Worcester, Mass., 1900, gives an extended analysis of 
religious extremes of various sorts. E. D. Starbuck, The 
Psychology of Religion, London, 1S99. shows that conversion is, 
in general, a norm.al rather than abnormal phenomenon, chiefly 
of adolescence (ch. xiii.), but he presents numerous cases of 
adolescent doubt, brooding, depression, and introspection (ch. 
xvil.). G. A. Coe, TA* Spiritual Life, New York, 1900, also 
discusses adolescent difllculties, particularly doubts and morbid 
conscience. As already indicated, A. E. Giles, Jforal Pathol- 
ogy, London, 1S95, is not signifleant for our topic. A popular 


discussion of depressive states of the neurasthenic typo will bo 
found in E. Worcester and otliers. Religion and Medicine, New 
York, 1903. Sea also J. Bresler, Religionshygiene (pamphlet). 
Halle, 1907. GEORGE A COE. 

MORDVINS. — 1 . Introduction and sources. — 
The Mordvins form a branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
race (cf. vol. vi. p. 22’’), and consist of two tribes 
called respectively the Erza and the Moksha. Our 
knowledge of their ancient religion, coming, as it 
does, almost exclusively from a time when, in name 
at least, they had been converted to Christianity 
by the Russians, and when they could practise the 
rites of their earlier faith only in secret, is very 
scanty and defective. After the Mordvin people, 
as a whole, in consequence of the victory by which 
the Russians finally overthrew the Tatar khanate 
of Kazan (15521, had come under the sway of the 
conquerors, measures of a more or less violent 
nature were taken here and there to convert them, 
and were continued in the 17th century. It was 
not, however, till about 1740-50 that they came to 
submit en masse to the rite of Christian baptism, 
and the following decades witnessed the disappear- 
ance of the last vestiges of their heathenism. Yet 
for a long time their conversion was, in the main, 
a merely nominal change, and, accordingly, even 
in quite recent times the exploration of remote 
districts has yielded much valuable material for 
the elucidation of their ancient religion. 

Our earliest information on the subject comes 
from an Italian traveller, G. Barbaro, who visited 
the district now called Eastern Russia in 1446, and 
who gives a short account of how the victim was 
dealt with in the horse-sacrifice of the Jloksha 
tribe. The notes on the religion and sacrificial 
practices of the Mordvins made by N. Witsen, a 
Dutchman, at the close of the 17th cent, are alto- 
gether negligible ; nor can we gather much of value 
from the accounts of P. J, Stranlenberg, K. Miiller, 
I. Lepechin, J. G, Georgi, and P. S. Pallas, in the 
18th century. A more useful source (in spite of 
errors due to misapprehension) is the Russian MS 
written by a land-surveyor named Miljkovi6 in 
1783, and several times printed (most recently in 
Tanibovsldja Eparchialjnyja Vidomosti, no. 18, 
Petrograd, 1905, p. 815 IF.). From the middle of 
the 19th cent, we find in Russian newspapers and 
periodicals (especially those of the provinces), m in 
other publications, sporadic notices and descriptions 
of local conditions. Accounts of a more general 
character have been given by Meljnikov, Alainov, 
and Smirnov (cf. Literature at end). Meljnikov 
(writing c, 1850) draws his material mainly from 
MS sources ; but, as regards the ideas of the gods, 
deals xvith his data too freely, and adds imaginative 
embellishments. The same may be said of Mainov, 
who, some thirty years later, devoted himself to 
the investigation of Afordvin ethnography, and 
even travelled over the Mordvin district ; in many 
points he merely follows Aleljnikov. _ A much 
more valuable production is that of Smirnov, who 
carefully utilizes the available literature as well m 
a number of MS sources, and also draws upon his 
own observations. The following account is based 
not only on the published sources, but also upon 
collections made by the present writer among the 
Mordvins themselves, and the fairly abundant MS 
material subsequently fonvarded by native Alord- 
vins to the Finno-Ugric Society in Helsingfors ; it 
likewise draws upon some (in part very valuable) 
AISS dating from the middle of the 19th cent, .and 
nowin the keeping of the_ Imperial Geographical 
Society, or else deposited in tne_ Asiatic Alusouni 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, 
The latter group of AISS had been already used in 
part, though very unscientifically, by Aleljmkor 
and Alainov. 
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2 , The dead. — ^Life after death "svas regarded as 
a direct continuation of earthly life. The departed 
in their graves live and occupy themselves in much 
.he same way as they did upon earth — hence the 
articles required by them were placed beside their 
bodies in the grave. In death as in life kith and 
kin are still together, so that the graveyard is the 
counterpart of the village ; there is no realm of the 
dead in a universal sense. From the graveyard 
the human-like shades come forth to visit the 
living. Each family worships its own dead, the 
foremost and mightiest of whom is the first who 
was buried in the particular OTaveyard, t.c. the 
progenitor of the family (together with his wife), 
who was often still spoken of by his own name and 
was honoured with the title of ‘ ruler of the grave- 
yard ’ {kalmon' hirdi). The prevailing idea seems 
to be that this progenitor should not belong to too 
remote a past ; thus among certain Erzii Mordvins 
in the government of Saratov, who migrated 
thither some 200 or 250 years ago, the earliest 
ancestors to whom worship is accorded are posi- 
tively stated to have been the first settlers — the 
memory, and thus also the worship, of the earlier 
generations having faded away. Festivals in 
honour of departed individuals are celebrated 
during the first year after death — one immediately 
after burial, and others at specified times, as, e.g., 
six weeks, or the fortieth day, after death, from 
which time onwards the shade of the dead becomes 
more closely attached to the corpse in the grave, 
while prior to that time it lingers chiefly in its 
former home or, it may be, in places which the 
living person had been accustomed to visit. At 
this festival the previously deceased members of 
the family are bmieved to bo in attendance, and 
are implored to take the newly departed into their 
midst. 

General festivals for all departed ancestors 
{pohiUat bahat, or at'at bahat, ‘ grandfathers and 
grandmothers’ [= ancestors]), again, are celebrated 
at least twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(latterly the dates of both the individual and the 
general festivals were for the most part brought 
into accordance with those of the commemorative 
celebrations appointed by the Russian Church). 
The ancestors are invited in duo form to a feast in 
the village, the several houses of the family-group 
being taken in rotation for this banquet of the 
living with the dead. According to a tradition 
from the beginning of the 17th cent., joint festivals 
for the dead were in an earlier period held hy larger 
family-groups or clans also at intervals of some 
fifty years. Formerly, animal - sacrifices were 
offered at the celebrations, and the ceremonies 
connected with them contain features that seem to 
point to a still earlier practice of human sacrifice. 
The living approach the ancestors with prayers 
and gifts in all circumstances in which, ns they 
think, they require the help of these ancestors 
cither for their oivn benefit (particularly in cases 
of illness, which may bo sent by the ancestors 
themselves, if angered) or in order to injure others. 
Moreover, at the sacrificial feasts which arc held 
by the community in honour of tho (nature-) gods, 
tl'ie ancestors are in some districts yonjoined with 
these os objects of worship, being invoked in the 
pr.ayers immediately after the deities, and besought 
lor the same earthly blessings — success in tillage 
and cattle-rearing, good fortune, and health. The 
dead, wlion thus present by invitation, arewelcome 
gtiests, from whose benignity all good things may 
bo expected — though at the close of the festival, 
it is true, they are driven aw.ay, sometimes with 
threate— but, when they appear on their o\vn 
initiative, they arc greatly feared, especially as 
causing disease. Peculiar terrors are excited by 
the dead who perish by accident — t.g., by drown- 


ing — or who for other reasons have not received 
proper burial, as also bj^ those who die without 
surviving kindred ; such unfortunates are, accord- 
ingly, attended to only in the festivals for their 
own ancestors. 

In connexion with the ceremoni.al of this 
ancestor-worship, special mention must he made 
of the fact that at the festivals for deceased indi- 
viduals, according to some older accounts, a wooden 
image or a doU representing the dead was set on 
the Eench by the festal table ; subsequently this 
was replacca by articles of clothing belonging to 
him. At these festivals, however, the departed 
has also a living representative, a person of the 
same sex and of about the same age, who acts his 
part, and is treated by those present as if he were 
the deceased. He presents himself in the clothes 
of the dead, and frequently is conducted from tho 
graveyard, and then, at the end of the feast, taken 
back to it. According to some accounts, ho never 
speaks at all, but partakes hcartUy of the banquet, 
and receives the tokens of respect accorded by 
those present. Other accounts inform us, how- 
ever, that he carries on an active conversation 
with them : he tells them of the life of the under 
world, and of those who have gone there before 
him ; he gives them good counsel, admonishing 
them to live in unity, to abstain from theft and 
excessive drinking, to look well after their cattle, 
and the like; he blesses man and beast, settles 
disputes regarding inheritance, etc. 

According to some authorities, the dead, during 
their existence in the grave, undergo a second 
experience of death, passing thereby ‘ into a higher 
state,’ in which they no longer maintain direct 
relations with those living upon the earth, but 
have intercourse only wdth those who have died 
once, and through tne latter alone influence the 
fortunes of the living. 

Although the ancestors ore worshipped and 
invoked like the gods, and to some extent con- 
jointly with them, the two classes are, neverthe- 
less, rigidly distinguished from each other. Still, 
there seem to be cases where the people have quite 
forgotten the human origin of a dead person whom 
they worship, and he is invoked as a ‘ pod ’ {pas). 
Among the ErrJi in the governments of Kazan and 
Samara we find a deity called Staka pas, ‘the 
heavy god,’ who is honoured with special sacrificial 
festivals, and is entreated not to launch ‘his 
heaviness’ {i.c. evil generally) upon tho people. 
In some parts a divine pair bearing various proper 
names — c.g., Onto and Ronto (who are popularly 
supposed to bo husband and wife) — arc invoiced by 
tho epithet of Staka pas, while elsewhere tho 
‘heavy god’ is addressed in the sacrificial prayers 
also as Kan pas, Kuvan pas, and regarded as living 
‘ in the black earth.’ The word kren, the significa- 
tion of which is now unknown to the people at 
large, is simply the Tatar Iwi, ‘prince,’ so that 
kanpas moans ‘the god-prince’ ; kuinn. again, Ls 
in all likelihood traceable to the Turkisii princely 
title kagan in its Chuvash or Bulgar jdionclic form 
kogan or kugan (with ooru instc.id of tho cominon- 
Turk. a). wJiich, though it has not come down to 
us, would correspond perfectly to the Mordvin 
Jiuvan. As the Mordvins, in part at least, were 
at one time among the subject peoples of the 
Volga Bulgars, the ancestors of the Cauvashes of 
to-day, we may bo permitted to conjcctnrc that 
the ‘ heavy god ’ was originally the spirit of a high 
Turkish ruler; similarlj-, the other heavy gods, 
such as Onto, etc., perhaps represent native princes 
of a bygone age. 

AVith the Mordvin cult of the dead is probably 
connected in some wi^ also the worehip of the 
deity or spirit called Kcremct (Erzii) or Kerfim.Ht, 
Keriimfid (Mokslm), a name of Chnvas.h origin (in 
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the Chuvash tongue of to-day, Kirdmdt, originally 
an Arab. -word). Among the Mordvins this deity 
bears the title soltan, salhta, which is obviously 
the same as the Arabo-Turkish sultan. What is 
told of him among the Mordvins is meaOTe and 
inconsistent. Among the Moksha, according to 
an early account, he was a deity of great prestige 
and power, and superior to all others in his in- 
fluence upon everyday life — in no sense a malign 
spirit, like Keremet among the Cheremisses. 
Although he bears a name or foreiggi origin, and 
was regarded by the Moksha as ‘ bom and bred 
with the earth’ — a fact which shows that the 
people had no idea of his human ori^^ — it would 
seem, nevertheless, that his worship contains 
certain elements of a former native hero-cult. In 
the legal proceedings of the community oaths are 
taken in the name of Keramat, and it is believed 
that he punishes those who are guilty of crime. 

3 . Nature. — (a) Air and sky. — In the Erza tribe 
the deity of the sky is called Vere-pas, i.e. ‘^the 
god who is above.’ We also find mention of Ski- 
pas and Niske-pas or Niske, the latter of whom, 
while now identified by some of the Erza with 
Vere-pas, was orimnally in all likelihood a distinct 
god (probab^ of foreign origin). In a number of 
ancient MSS the name Niske occurs in the form 
Ineske, whence it appears that the name is really 
a synthesis of tne, ‘^OTeat,’ and the first element in 
the divine name Ski-pas just mentioned, ^ki, 
again, is a participle of an obsoletje verb &ka-, 
meaning ‘ bear,’ ‘ procreate,’ so that Sld-pas signi- 
fies literally ‘ the generative god,’ ‘ procreator-god,’ 
and Niske, ‘the great procreator.’ The sky-god 
of the Moksha is called Skaj — a name correspondmg 
exactly to the Erza Ski — or, -with the addition of 
the term for ‘ god,’ which among the Moksha is still 
found in the moje primitive^issyllabic iormpavas, 
Skabavas (also Sksibas and Skaibas), wljich accord- 
ingly corresponds in form with tne Erzii Ski-pas. In 
the prayers he receives the designation Varda, ‘he 
who is above,’ or OtVu, ‘ the great one ’ (see above, 
the explanation of the Erza name Niske). The 
Erza Niske or Niske-^as has a consort named 
Niske-ava, ‘ Mother Niske,’ who is worshipped at 
any rate by women in their homes (she is now 
often identified ivith the Virgin Maiy, the Theo- 
tokos) ; he has also two daughters, Itastargo and 
Vezorgo, while in the songs we likewise hear of a 
son. Among the Moksha the ivife of the sky-god 
is, so far as is known, mentioned, along ivith a 
daughtyjr, only in a singlg song, where she is 
called Skabas-ava, ‘Mother Skabas.’ Strahlenberg 
states that the highest deity of the ‘ Mordvins ’ (by 
which term he obviously means the Erza tribe) is 
Jumishipas ; in the first portion of his name, Jumi, 
we have perhaps a cognate form of the Cheremiss 
term Jumo, applied to both the sky-god and the 
sky, and of the stem in the Finnish yiiT/iafa, ‘ god,’ 
vyhile the second element is either equivalent to 
Si-pas, ‘jsun-god,’ or, more probably, an incorrect 
form of Ski-pas (sea above). 

Among the Mordvins generally the sky-god ranks 
as supreme among the gods, and to him must 
frequently be olFered the first sacrifice and prayer. 
It may be noted, however, that, according to a 
rmort from the middle of the 19th cent., the 
Moksha, or at least part of them, did not oft'er 
sacrifice to Skaj at all, out simply, at the beg^ning 
of every sacrificial festival, addressed him ivith a 
brief prayer for protection. 

A special deity of thunder, who is worshipped in 
the communal s.icriCcial feasts, is found among the 
Erzii. He is named Pur'gine (lit. ‘thunder^, or 
PuPgine-pas (‘the god Thunder,’ ‘thunder-god’), 
and the worshippers beseech him to send a bene- 
ficial rain, but not the noisome hail ; his figure has 
been strongly influenced by that of the prophet 


Elijah in popular Russian belief. Among the 
Moksha thunder is called at' am, a derivative of al'a, 
‘grandfather,’ ‘old man,’ and this, together ndth 
the fact that the rainbow is termed at'am-jonks 
(jonks=‘hoyr,’ ‘cross-bow’), seems to indicate that 
the Moksha also personified thunder, though the 
imperfect sources certainly say nothing of a 
thunder-cult among them. 

In the prayers and elsewhere the sun ns well as 
the moon is designated a god {pas, pat-as), viz. 
Tsi-pas (Erza), Si-bavas (Moksha), ‘the god sun,’ 
‘sun-god,’ and Kov-bas, Kov-bavas, ‘the god 
moon,’ ‘ moon-god.’ Special oblations are accorded 
to the sun at the sacrificial feasts. The worship of 
the moon seems to involve no more than tliat, 
when a person first descries the new moon, he bows 
before it with a prayer for good health, and 
promises it a whole {i.e. uncut) loaf. The morn- 
ing and the evening glow are invoked, with Russian 
proper names attached to the terms, almost ex- 
clusively in magic formulm — e.g. as ‘ morning-glow 
Mariya, ’_ ‘ evening- glow Dariya’ — and were prob- 
ably derived, along with the formulm themselves, 
from the Russians, resembling in this the spirits of 
midday and midnight, and others of similar char- 
acter, which are hkeivise designated by Russian 
proper names in the magic formulm. 

Among the deities of the sky should perhaps be 
included a goddess styled AzSr-ava, ‘mistress,’ 
who, in addition to Keramat, was once highly 
revered among the Moksha, at least in some 
districts. She was said to dwell ‘in the high 
place, in the upper parts of the atmosphere,’ and 
bore the epithets ‘ rain-bringer ’ and ‘com-be- 
getter’ ; she seems, however, to have been rather 
closely related in some way to KeriimSt, as in the 
local law-courts oaths were taken in her name and 
in his (see above). Here, too, may be mentioned 
an obscure goddess named Ange-pate or Ange-pate 
pas {pate, more correctly pat'a, means ‘ elder 
sister’), who is said in one MS to have been wor- 
shipped among the so-called Teryuchans (Russian- 
ized Erza in the government of Nijni Novgorod), 
but is otherwise unknoivn. 

The name Ujsud or Ujvgs'id — a word of obscure 
origin — is used among the Moksha to denote a host 
of spirits who move about in the upper atmosphere 
amid harmonious sounds (mingled, indeed, with 
inharmonious) and to whom girls make oiferings 
of their hair. Should one who catches a glimpse 
of these spirits at once implore them to send him 
good fortune, he obtains his wish, though at times 
their gift may be death. With this host may be 
compared the celestial spirit Icnoivn among the 
Chuvashes as Kfivak Xnppi, ‘the gate of heaven ’ — 
the personification of some luminous appearance : 

‘ when the gate of heaven opens, one obtains what 
one asks for.’ 

In some districts the Mordvins worshipped the 
wind, mostly under the name of Varma-ava, 
‘mother wind,’ ‘wind-mother,’ both privately 
and at the communal sacrifices ; and in her divine 
capacity she was specially implored not to damage 
the com and hay crops. Worship, with olferhigs 
of food, was accorded also to frost, usually as 
Moroz-at'a or Kelme-at'a, ‘old man frost,’ but 
only within the house ; the ceremonial of this cult 
is manifestly of Russian origin, as is probably also 
the spirit itself. 

{b) Earth, field, and grain. — Mastor-ava, 
‘mother earth,’ ‘earth-mother,’ especially amon^ 
the Erzii, appears as one of the most revered o 
deities, being often named, indeed, immediately 
after the sky-god ; thus in the songs we often lind 
the .set phrase, ‘ First he bowed before the sky-god, 
and then before mother earth.’ At the communal 
sacrifices the Erzdi be.sought her to give them a 
good hnrve.st and to bastow good health upon the 
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tillers of the field. She seems sometimes to have 
home the epitliet Mastor-pas, ‘ god earth,’ ‘ earth- 

t od,’ although elsewhere Mastor-pas appears as a 
istinct (male) deity, whom people invoked in their 
imprecations to firing their enemies to destmction. 
The Moksha, too, had their MastCr-ava, ‘ mother 
earth,’ fiut in their official worship her place is 
taken fiy Paks'-ava, ‘mother field,’ ‘ field-mother,’ 
or Paks'-azCrava, ‘field-mistress,’ ‘field-hostess,’ 
or, again, Nom-paks'U, ‘com-field.’ Among the 
Erza there is little mention of the spirit of the 
tilled field; here, along with ‘mother earth,’ we 
find the place of that spirit usually taken fiy 
Norov-ava, ‘mother com,’ ‘ com-mother,’ also 
designated Norov-pas, ‘ the god (goddess) com,’ to 
whom, among the Moksha, corresponds S'or-ava 
(or sometimes Noru-ava), ‘ mother com ’ ; S'or-ava, 
however, is found mainly in the magic formulre 
and the songs. Each tilled field had its own 
particular spirits. Eor the meadow likewise there 
was a special presiding spirit, called Nar-az6rava, 
‘ mead-mistress,’ or the like ; hut, as far as we 
know, she was not the ofijeot of a distinct cult, or, 
at most, she was presented before the hay harvest 
with a few pieces of bread, accompanied fiy a prayer 
for her protection. 

(c) Forest and tree. — The forest-spirit — each 
forest has one of its own — is usually designated 
Vir-ava, ‘ mother forest,’ ‘ forest-mother,’ aud is 
now generally an evil-disposed being, whose charac- 
teristics (vuth the exception of her sex and her 
large breasts) have been borrowed in detail from 
Ljesyj, the evil forest-spirit of the Russians (on the 
Ljesyj see EBE iv. 628) ; she is not worshipped. 
According to our older records, however, the 
forest-mother, who among the Moksha is also 
knovm as Vir-az8rava, ‘forest-hostess,’ ‘forest- 
mistress,’ was a friendly deity, to whom hunters 
and those who gathered fruits, berries, or mush- 
rooms prayed for protection against wild beasts, 
serpents, and ill-luck of all kinds, and for success 
in their efforts, presenting her at the same time 
with small oblations of food, drink, and money. 
Among the Moksha similar petitions are addressed 
also to Vir6-pavas, ‘the god forest.’ While, ac- 
cording to the extant sources, tho forest-spirits 
were not worshipped at tho communal sacrifices, it 
seems likely from certain reports that such worship 
wiis paid to particular trees — oak, lime, birch, pine 
—which were entreated to grant prosperity to crops 
and cattle; we read, e.g,, of Tumo-pas, ‘the god 
oak,’ ‘ oak-god,’ to whom wore addressed prayers 
for rain. In the spells there is frequent mention 
of 6nvto-ava, ‘ tree-mother,’ who, as in the case of 
many other spirits, was asked to pardon some 
supposed ininrv unwittingly done to her — c.p.,_by 
a push — and udio punished the offender by afflict- 
ing him with disease. 

(d) Water. — Tho water-deity common to all the 
Mordvins is Ved-ava, Vedmastor-ava, ‘mother 
water,’ ‘ water-mother,’ known among the Motoha 
also ns Ved-azCrava, ‘ water-hostess,’ ‘ water-mis- 
tress.’ She holds an important position in tho 
cultus, principally ns the sjnrit who presides over 
tho fecundity of the earth, of women, and of cattle 
— though, at least latterly, less as tho sender of 
fish, probably on account of the sinall importance 
of fisuiing as an industry. Each distinct body of 
water — river, brook, hake, fountain, well — has its 
Biiocial presiding spirit, who may bear a more 
definite name — r.^r., Rav-ava, ‘mother Volga,’ 
‘ Volga-mother,’ As-avn, ‘ mother fountain,’ etc. 
In the songs we find mention nbo of a ‘ sea-mother’ 
(Mor'ava), probably of Russian oririn; with her 
slumld perhaps be identified the Ot'sWcd-azcrava, 
‘sea-mistress’ fot's'v-ved, lit. ‘groat water,’ also 
‘sea’), of an older Moksha account, although our 
infonnant interprets her name as Ot's'u ved'- 


azCrava, ‘the gre.at water-mistress,’ i.e. ns denot- 
ing a universal .supreme water-goddess, ‘ the ruler 
of all local waters.’ In an Erzii sacrificial prajmr 
we find Veden'-kan, ‘khan or prince of water,’ or 
Ved-kan, ‘water-prince’ (the sense of the word 
Iran, which is of Tatar origin, is not known to the 
people generally) ; mention is made also of Lis'man' 
rirde pas, ‘ the god who presides over the well.’ 
A special water-spirit is Ved-eriij, ‘water-dweller,’ 
or Vetsa-erfij, ‘ he who inhabits the water ’ ; there 
are, in fact, many such spirits ; they are malignant 
beings, who, like vampire spirits, lie in wait for 
newly-bom children, devour the grain that has 
been cursed by an enemy, etc. So far os we know, 
they are not worshipped. It is probable that 
these water - spirits, our information regarding 
whom is very meagre, were originally the souls of 
persons who had been drowned. 

(c) Fire . — Among the nature-spirits should also 
be included Tol-ava, ‘fire-mother,’ ‘mother fire,’ 
who is often named in magic formul.T; and in songs, 
but of whose public worship we know virtually 
nothing. 

4. House, court-yard, etc.; tho village. — ^Tho 
spirit of the dwelling-house bears various names. 
Anong the Moksha it appears as Kud-azorava or 
Kudzi-azCrava, ‘ houso-mistrcss,’ ‘ house-hostess,’ 
and also as Kud-ava, ‘ house -mother,’ and Kiidzi- 
pavas, ‘ house-god,’ ‘ tho god house ’ ; while among 
the Erzii wo find Kudon'-tlin' pas, ‘ god of the 
house’ (Wi, Si or £r being the analogue of kudo, 
kud, ‘ house ’), or Keren' sotskon' pas, ‘ god of the 
lime-bark and the beams,’ ‘lime-bark and beam- 
god,’ sometimes (perhaps through a misunderstand- 
ing and corruption of the original name) Ker'nn' 
sotskon' pas, ‘the god of the hewn beam, or 
beams,’ and in some districts also Kudo-jurtava, 
‘house-mother’ (lit. ‘ dwelling-place-mother of the 
house ’).’ 

The dwelling-place as a whole, i.e. the court-yard, 
the dwelling-house, and its adjoining buildings, 
which the hlordinns designate by the name i«rf, 
a word borrowed from the Tatar language, fia.s a 
special spirit of its own, the Jiirt-ava, ‘dwelling- 
place-mother,’ lojown among tho Moksha also as 
Jurt-azCrava, ‘dwelling-place-mistress.’ Thisspirit, 
especially among the Erzii, has in many ca.«es dispos- 
sessed the above-mentioned household-spirit in the 
proper sense, and taken its place ; in this capacity 
it is also called Kudo-jnrtava (see above) by w.ay of 
distinguishing it from Kardas-jurtava, ‘dwelling- 

Incc-mothcr of tho yard,’ and is represented ns a 

warfish female being, or as a cat-like creature, 
which lives under tho stove, being thus obviously 
connected with the Russian domestic spirit Domovoj 
(on which sec ERE iv. 626 f.), which likewise lives 
near the stove, and has the form of a dwarf or a cat. 
Common to all the Erzii is a special spirit of the 
court-yard named Kardus-s'arko, ‘court-i'ar/jo’ (a 
word of obscure meaning in this connexion), who 

1 More particularly in the ina;-ic formulm we find a rairt 

numter oi domestic f-’”"'- ... ,...1. . 

parts of and articles in . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

as • mothers,' • mistress - ■ . 

(Moksha), ‘stove-mlstrcss,’ Uttuman ktrui (hrra), ■ ruler ol the 
stove,’ KenksS-avn, ‘door-mother,’ etc, Anionj; the itokfha 
KujKtrfS, and ninon;;the ErraTr'anio, is a benevolent domestic 
sprite ol dwarfish human form, who, however, is not worslilpped. 
He brinys to his master whatever of other jH-opIe's projjcrty the 
latter may desire, but a task must be ret for him fs cry nmht, 
else he will becin to carry his master's gools to others. TbO'e 
who wish to obtain such a spirit rau-t keep an czs ol a lien or a 
cock{l) from feren to tivclve wcelrs in the emipit. remainine 
meanwhile under the floor; it is then hatched cut. It Isalse, 
posdble to kill thisspirit. The name Tr'.--mo seems tolc derived 
from the verb f'r'a, 'to nourish,’ while KujcCrTjis prolablya 
compound fomtesl of kuj, ‘serpent,’ and tort'?, ’owl,’ and thus 
otiuinally meant * scrper.t-owi ’ — thouuh the Mordvin* no lonsrer 
thinl: of it as bavin;; such a form. IViih this we may co-r.j-are 
the fact that, f.j., amonpr the Lithuanians the i.ua’o-c'.is s-pirit. 
the Kaukas (on wliicli ef. t'RK iii. tifi'.t), is represented cow as 
an owl and now as a Eery drajen ; cf. also the myth of the 
basilisk. 
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lives beneath a stone situated in the court,* and is 
generally represented as a male, though sometimes 
as a female. _ .(Vmong some of the Mol«ha we hear 
of a court-spirit named Koram-otVuna, ‘ the chief 
of the court,’ while others speak of a special spirit 
called Kaldas-ava, ‘ cattleyard-mother.’ 

To these house- and court-spirits sacrifices are 
offered by the individual family at stated seasons, 
and also on special occasions — the birth of a child, 
the birth of a cow’s first calf, etc. At the legal 
tribunals held by the head of the household with 
his family, according to an early Molrsha account, it 
was the practice to swear bythenouse- andthedwell- 
ing-place-apirits as well as by deceased ancestors. 
As protectors of the cattle we also find, sometimes 
even at the communal sacrifices, certain saints of the 
Russian Church — e.g. , Frollavrol (a distortion of two 
saints’ names, Flor and Lavr), sumamed Alasan'- 
-pas, ‘horse-god,’ Nastasija (Russ. Anastasia), 
with the epithet Eeven'-pas, ‘ aleep-god(dess) ’ ; 
MiljkoviS mentions also a ‘ swine-god ’ (Tuon'-pas), 
etc. Moreover, the store-pit, the bathroom, the 
threshing-place, etc., had each its special presiding 
spirit, usually designated ‘mother,’ or (among the 
Moksha) ‘mistress,’ ‘hostess,’ as, e.y., Ban'-ava, 
‘bathroom-mother,’ or Ban'-azSrava, ‘bathroom- 
mistress,’ and on certain definite occasions offerings 
of food and drink were presented to these spirits. 
Likewise the bee-garden, sometimes forming part 
of the house-garden, sometimes situated in the 
forest, had its particular spirit : NeskSper-ava 
(Moksha), ‘ bee-garden-mother,’ Neske-pas (Erza), 
‘beehive-god,’ etc. Mention is made even of an 
alle 3 r- or lane-god (Ul'tVa-pas). The village, too, 
had its spirit, named Vel-ava, ‘ village-mother,’ or 
Vel-azgrava, ‘village-mistress,’ or Velen'-pas, ‘god 
or goddess of the village ’ ; this spirit was wor- 
shipMd at the communm sacrifices. 

5. tvil_ spirits. — To this class belong the spirits 
called iaji'an (‘Satan’; pi. Sajifat), who dwell in 
marshes and waters (especially in deep parts), but 
also on dry land, in caverns. They beget children ; 
they appear in various forms, including that of a 
fish. In the Mordvin spells they are found also as 
servants of the •wicked earth-god Mastor-pas (see 
above, p. 845*). The Erza believe in a distinct 
spirit of curses, ‘ the ruler of the curse,’ called Ert, 

‘ curse,’ Ert-pas, ‘ curse-god,’ ‘ the god curse ’ (also 
Erks), and is anthropomorphicaUy figured as hav- 
ing .a wife and a large family. Another evil spirit 
is AvSs’, or JavCs' (Moksha), Eves', Evs' (Erza), 
called also Idem-eves' (idem, ‘ fierce ’), etc. Accord- 
ing to a Moksha account, this spirit and his wife 
produce seventy-seven children every year ; every 
year, however, the whole family is killed by thunder 
except two, who in the following year beget other 
seventy-seven, and so on. The Erza seem to regard 
this spirit as a ■wicked sorcerer, who flies in the air 
as a meteor. Numerous diseases are personified, 
and addressed as ‘mother’ ; some of these disease- 
spirits, too, are thought of as married people, 
while others take the form of chickens, etc. 

6. General observations on Mordvin m 3 rthology. 
— Among the Mordvins the personification of the 
deities (nature-spirits) is of a very feeble character, 
especially in the cultus — a fact signally attested by 
linguistic us.age, and more particularly by that of 
the sacrificial prayers. Thus the ‘ rising and set- 
ting sun-god (god sun)’ and ‘the moon-god (god 
moon) who moves in a circle ’ are simply the sun 
and the moon in their -visible form, but regarded as 
animate ; in the sacrificial prayers there is nothing 
that would point to their personification, and, while 
in the mythology the suu is depicted as a maiden 
and the moon as a man, this is probably due to 
foreigninfluence. Nor can the designation ‘mother’ 

1 The Wocri of sacrifldal animals is alloTPed to run Into the 
caritj under this stone. 


(ava), -which — Avith the epithet Idrdi, ‘ruler’ (fern.), 
e.g., Mastoron' Kirdi INIastor-ava, ‘ earth-mother^ 
the ruler of the earth’ — is the general term of most 
frequent occurrence in the names of the deities, be 
regarded as implying the attribution of personality 
to any particular deity ; * these ‘ mothers,’ in fact, 
are, especially in the sacrificial prayers, only the 
amorphous and indistinct ‘ souls ’ of natural objects, 
etc. Thus men ‘dig’ the earth-mother, and ‘sow 
com in her’; the field-mother — in place of whom 
the ‘ tUled field ’ is sometimes invoked — may ‘ be 
crushed by the horse’s foot,’ and ‘ carried away to 
another person’s field ’ ; the com-mother, it is true, 
appears in a popular lyric as singing songs in the 
festive attire of a Mordvin woman, but this personi- 
fication is not long maintained, for in her song the 
com-mother speaks of herself thus ; ‘ I was sown 
in the morning tivUight, reaped iu the evening 
t-wilight, thrown into the CTanary in order to be 
brewed into small beer at Easter, and baked into 
pastries at Christmas’ ; the water-mother ‘streams,’ 
or ‘ wells forth like silver ’ ; the fire-mother ‘ blazes,’ 
and so on. So, too, with the household-spirit, ■\ve 
can still to some extent distinctly trace the original 
idea that it is the animate dwelling-house itself, 
or, in other words, the amorphous soul of the house. 
Thus we find it said in a Moksha magic prayer, 
‘Kud-azerava (‘house-mistress’), pardon him who 
built you and heats you ’ ; in an Erzii petition of 
similar character we read, ‘ Kudo-jurtava (‘house- 
mother’), aboveis thylime-bark[the roof is thatched 
with this], beneath are thy beams ’ ; while a parting 
utterance of a girl who has just been married runs, 
‘Dear house [=soul of the house], I have sojonmed 
much in thy warm house.’ 

In conjunction -with the spirits designated 
‘mothers’ (avat) and ‘ mistresses ’ or ‘hostesses’ 
(azSr-avat) are found the correlative (male) ‘old 
ones’ (at' at) and ‘lords’ or ‘hosts’ (azSrht)—e.g,, 
Ved-at'a, ‘water old one,’ Ved-az6r, ‘water-lord,’ 
Kud-at'a, ‘ house old one,’ Kud-az6r, ‘ house-lord.’ 
They are for the most part absent from the sacri- 
ficial prayers, belonging rather to the sphere of 
the magic formulas and of folklore, where such 
married cobles are even represented as ha-ving 
children. Bfere we have obviously a later develop- 
ment, perhaps not unconnected -with ancestor- 
worship, in which male and female progenitora are 
generally named together as married pairs. It is 
only in the case of the god of the sky and the god 
of thunder that personification has reached a more 
advanced stage. These two deities are always re- 
presented as human-like figures, and it is mainly 
■with them that the few myths current among the 
Mord-vins have to do. Thus, the thunder-god 
appears in the songs as the son-in-law of the sky- 
od Niske, while the latter, again, finds a wife for 
is son (of whom othenvise nothing has come do-wn 
to us) in a Mord-vin maiden whom he bears up to 
the slcy in a silver cradle upon a chain. This 
myth-making process, which perhaps was to some 
extent due to foreign influence, does not, however, 
appear in the worship — the sacrificial prayers-— at 
all, while among the Moksha the name of the sky- 
god, the form of which certainly suggests personi- 
fication (ihzj, ‘procreator’; see above, p. 844*), is 
also used as the designation of the natural sky-^.y-, 
in the phrase Skaj's' mazems' , ‘ the sky reddens. 
The older conception of nature as annate merely, 
but not personal, still tends to maintain its ground, 
and to impede the process of personification. _ 
Virtually no limits were set to the practice ot 
ascribing life to inanimate things. In the magic 
formulae we find that, e.g., plants, the claw or an 
otter, the handle of a pan, a distaff, a Jaupury 
beetle (the lost three are invoked by the magician 

I Cf. the .Mordvin name for the pupil of the eye : 
lit. ‘ eye-mother.' 
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as his ‘elder sisters’), are all endo^yed -w-ith life, 
and their aid is sought to expel disease. 

It is manifest that, in the course of centuries, 
the religion and worship of the Slordvins have 
been aU'cctcd by foreign (Aryan, Lithuanian, 
Turkish) inlluence, as is shown, for one thing, by 
a number of mythological terms — c.g., pavas, pas, 
‘ god ’ (cf. 0. Ind. hliagas, O. Pers. haga), PuPgine, 
the thunder[-god] (cf. Jjith. perkunas), Keramiit 
(= Chuvash Kir.'imiit), Sajt'an, an evil spirit (cf. 
Tatar Sajtan, Chuvash Sujttan) ; in later times 
they have also been greatly influenced by Russian 
popular beliefs, especially in ancestor-worship. 

7. Worship. — Besides the oblations performed 
at home by the individual family, usually under 
the direction of the head of the household or his 
wife, and accorded mainly to the domestic spirits 
and to ancestors, every village community held its 
own sacrificial feasts, in which the participants 
frequently arranged themselves in ^oupa corre- 
sponding to their families or clans. Prom certain 
reports and indications, however, it would seem 
that at an earlier time there were joint sacri- 
ficial festivals for larger districts. The places at 
which sacrifices were paid to Keramiit appear to 
have been fenced in. On at least some of the 
sacrificial sites stood a simple building without 
windows, which, like the ordmary dwelling-house, 
was called kudo, and was used for religious 
purposes. The deities were not represented in 
material forms — the obscure indications of such 
likenesses found in Russian sources probably refer 
to representations of the dead. The oflerings com- 
prised all kinds of edible animals, from horses to 
fowls, wliile, as has already been said, allusions to 
an earlier practice of human sacrifice are not 
wholly absent from the tradition. Parts of the 
sacrificial animal— especially, but not exclusively, 
the inner parts — were presented to the deities, and 
in the sacrifices in honour of the dead the idea that 
the soul of the victim is to serve the dead_ person 
in his under-world life is brought out quite dis- 
tinctly. There are indications that the colour of 
the animal sacrificed corresponded irith that of 
the natural phenomenon or the object worshipped, 
so that the earth-spirit received a black animal, 
and so on. The ceremonial of the sacrifices to the 
nature-deities sometimes included magical actions 
(analogous magic), while the form of the prayer 
used occasionally recalls that of a magic formula — 
e.g,, ‘ Sky-god, may the com prosper 1 ’ The cere- 
monies have, on tlio other hand, been noticeably 
influenced by the cult of the dead ; thus, in the 
sacrificial feast, the sky-god, like tho dead in 
the mortuary feast, had a human representative, 
who in his stead responded to the person praying. 

. The notices regarding the sacrificial prie.sts show 
great divergences. According to some accounts, 
there were priests and priestesses — desimiatcd re- 
spectively xn-at'a, ‘great old man,’ and im-baha, 
‘great old woman,’ among the Moksha — ^who held 
a life appointment, and who did duty also at 
marriages and in tlie legal proceedings of the 
community, whilo other reports indicate that they 
were selected for definite periods of longer or 
shorter duration. In addition to tho designations 
just given, we find tho following: at'a, ‘old man,’ 
voz-at'a, meaning something like ‘sacrificing old 
man,’ oznit's'a, ‘ ho who sacrifices or prays,’ omi- 
haha, ‘ tho old woman who sacrifices or prays,’ and 
pokSdmha, ‘great old woman.’ In some of the 
sacrificia-l feasts botii sexes took part, but there 
were also distinct festivals for mates and fcmalc.s 
respectively. The public worship of the deities 
was connected in tho closest way with agriculture, 
the principal employment of the people, and also 
with tho related industiy of cattle-rearing, and 
the deities were specially besought to grant success 


in these. In the cult of the nature-deities there 
is no trace whatever of an ethical element, prayers 
being addressed to them for earthly boons alone ; 
but that element, as already indicated, does not 
seem to have been wholly absent from the cult of 
the dead, or from tho worship of KerSmtit (and 
the obscure AzCr-ava), and the spirits of the house 
and the homestead. 

8 . Magic. — From tho sacrificial priest should 
be distmguished the sorcerer and sorceress, 
although there is certainly a suggestion that tho 
priests were selected from the family or caste of 
the sorcerers. The latter are now usually desig- 
nated by a term borrowed from tho Russian, viz. 
oroHja, voraijd (Russ, voroieja), but wo find also 
a genuine native term, sodit's'a, sodaj, ‘he (she) 
who knows.’ These sorcerers prophesy ; they dis- 
cover lost things; they find out tho causes of 
disease and all misfortune with the aid of forty- 
one (or forty) beans or other objects like beans, or 
by gazing into water freshly drawn from a well in 
the early morning, or by looking into the face of 
the person afflicted ; they cure diseases by magic 
spells and magic prayers conjoined with the ap- 
propriate offerings, and among these prayers there 
IS a specially large number in which a spirit {e.g., 
tho e.orth-mother) is solicited to pardon a pre- 
sumptive injury’ unwittingly done to him by a fall, 
a push, etc., and punished by a v’isitation of disease 
or other calamity. Other lands of disease (disease- 
spirits) are driven out by threats and by magic 
practices, special magic formulaj serve to protect 
against the evil eye, and so on. Magic might, of 
course, be employed also to eauso injury. 

The magic formulas and associated practices of 
the Mordvins show, on the whole, strong cridenco 
of Russian influence, or, to speak more accurately, 
have for the most part been borrowed from the 
Russian people. 
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MORMONISM.— See S.MXTS, Latter-Day. 

MOSQUE.— See ARCniTECTorJi (Muhaniina- 
dan in Syria and Egypt). 

MOTHER.— Sec Children, Fahily, Motiier- 
Rigdt. 

MOTHER OF THE GODS (Greek and 
Roman). — ^Tlie Mother of the Gods was identified 
hy Homer (Jf, xv. 1S7) and ne.>;iod {Thcog. G34) 
with Rhea, the wife of Cronos. She was famous 
in legend for having prevented Cronos from shal- 
lowing Zens by providing him _in.ste!ul with a large 
stone which slio had wrapped in swadriiing-cloUics 
(Hcs. Thcog. <585 ff. ; aipollod. i. 5). Tlic story was 
localized in Crete, which thu.s became the f.abulou.s 
birth-place of Zcn.s. Tiicrc i.s some oridcnce of an 
old-established cnlt of the Mother of the Gods at 
varion.® places on the mainland, although the name 
lUiea scarcely appears in this connexion. Thus, 
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there was an altar of the Mother of the Gods in 
the agora at Athens (iEschin. i. 60), and a sanctuary 
{fiTirpt^ov [Pans. I. iii. 5]), which was used as a 
record office (Lycurg. 66). An ancient festival, 
known as Galaxia, on the occasion of which a 
barley cake was boiled in mUk, was celebrated in 
her honour (I. Bekker, Anecd. Groeca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 229. 5). The retiological legend which 
ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to the 
expiation required for the murder of a Phrygian 
HriTpayipT-ijf (schol. Aristoph. Plut. 431 ; Phot. Lex. 
p. 268. 7) shows clear traces of the later conviction 
that the worship of the Great Mother had been 
imported from Asia Minor. The same influence ^ 
may be present when Pindar speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Mother close to his own gate, where she was 
worshipped in conjunction with Pan {Pyth. iii. 77 fK 
[137 ff.J), and the scholiast, who does not hesitate 
to identify her -with Rhea, relates that Pindar 
himself set up her statue near his house in conse- 
quence of a stone image of the Mother of the Gods 
having fallen from the sky at his feet. Pausanias 
(VIII. XXX. 4) records the existence of a ruined 
temple of the Mother of the Gods at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, and of another, which was roofless, 
close to the sources of the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 
and of two lions made of stone in its immediate 
neighbourhood (i6. xliv. 3). But the oldest of her 
temples in the Peloponnese, containing a stone 
image of the goddess herself, was at Acri® in 
Laconia {ih. ill. xxii. 4).* Yet another temple was 
at Corinth {ib. II. iv. 7) mth a stone throne, and a 
stone image of the goddess. 

Erom the 5th cent, at least Rhea came to he 
identified with the Phrygian Great Mother (Eur. 
Bacch. 58 S'., 127 if.), whose influence in Greek 
religion was henceforth increasingly important. 
Already in the Homeric prelude {Hymn xiv.) the 
Mother of the Gods is addressed as rejoicing in the 
clash of cymbals, the heating of drums, the blare 
of pipes, and the roar of wolves and lions. In 
another passage (Soph. Phil. 391 fit.), where the 
name of Rhea is not mentioned, she is clearly 
referred to as the mother of Zeus, and is identified 
with the Phrygian Mountain-Mother, the mistress 
of the swift-slaughtering lions. She is there also 
addressed as ‘all-fostering Earth,’ and there are 
other passages in which the earth-goddess is 
described as Mother of the Gods {Hym. Horn. 
XXX. 17 ; Solon, frag. 36. 2 ; Soph. frag. 268) — a 
title which she might well have claimed as mother 
and wife of Uranus according to the Hesiodic 
theogony (117 If.). But it is impossible to explain 
the worship of the Mother of the Gods as merely 
a development from the vague conception of a 
motherly earth. The identification of the Mother 
of the Gods by certain 5th cent, poets (Eur. Eel. 
1301 IF. ; iSIelanippides, frag. 10 [T. Bergk, Poetce 
Lyrici Grccci^, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 592]; Pind. 
Isthm. vii. 4) with Deraeter, who, according to the 
received genealogy, was a daughter of Rhea (Hes. 
Theog. 454), is a further cause of perplexity. The 
existence of a Metroum at Agr® {FHG i. 359 ; J. G. ■ 
Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ii. 204), where 
the lesser mysteries were celebrated in honour of 
Demeter, may assist those who maintain that the 
Atlienian iMother was another form of Demeter 
0t(r;to0(5pof (L. Prellerand C. Robert, Gricch. Myth- 
ologic, i.‘, Berlin, 1837, p. 651). Lastly, we must 
hake into account the antiquity of the cult of the 
Monntain-JIother in Crete, which has been abun- 
dantly established by the arch®ological discoveries 

1 Pindar (fraj. SO) ig the earliest writer who is known to have 
riven the name Cyhele to the Mother ol the Gods (cf. Aristoph. 
At). S75f.). 

sHie reference of Pausanias to Mt. Sipylns indicates the 
permanence of the belief that the /nrrep BtCiv was identical with 
the jfoddess worshipped in Asia Minor. Tliere is a curious 
reference to the cult of an anonymous Mother-goddess in 
Alexis, frag. 267, it 395 K. 


of recent years. Most significant in this connexion 
is the impression of a simiet-ring found at Cnossos, 
which represents the goddess standing ou the apes 
of a mountain and guarded on either side by a Uon 
(see art. Mountain-Mother). 

To disentangle the actual course of development 
from these extremely complicated facts is one of 
the most puzzling tasks within the sphere of Greek 
mytholoCT. The leading consideration is that, 
though the name of Rhea was often associated with 
Cyhele, the identity of the two goddesses was 
never so completely merged that the Rhea of the 
Greek theogonies did not remain distinct from the 
partner of Attis (Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie, 
p. 1521). Some modem investigators hold the 
opinion that the fusion did not take place until the 
period subsequent to the Persian Wars ( J. Beloch, 
Griech. Geschichte, Strassburg, 1893-1904, ii. 5^), 
Others, while maintaining that the cult of the 
Mother belonged to the oldest stratum of Greek 
religious thought, believe that her legend and ritual 
passed from Crete to the Greek settlements in 
Asia Minor, where she was completely assimilated 
to Cybele in the 7th cent, or earlier (Gruppe, 
p. 1526 f.). Beyond this lies the question whetlier 
the goddesses subsequently identified were in origin 
entirely distinct (WBamowitz, in Hermes, xiv. 
[1879] 195), or whether the Phrygian Cybele and 
the Cretan Rhea both developed in their separate 
manifestations from an identical substratum of 
belief belonging to the pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phrygian inhabitants of Crete and Asia Minor (P. 
Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, Gfittingen, 1896, p. 194 f.). Jlodem 
theory inclines to go further (A. Raw, in Roscher, 
ii. 1660), and to distinguish from Rhea a Greek 
Mother of the Gods, whose relation to the Phrygian 
Mother is to be explained by the fact that she 
belonged to a period anterior to the separation of 
Greeks and Phrygians. It is argued that, though 
the evidence of the cult of Rhea is scanty, its exist- 
ence as distinct from that of the Mother of the 
Gods is well attested in Arcadia (Pans. VIII. xxxvi. 
2), at Olympia (schol. Pind. 01. y. 10), and at 
Athens (Pans. I. xviii. 7). To this it has been 
replied {CGS iii. 296) that the double title justified 
the establishment of distinct sanctuaries, and that 
it was quite possible for Greek travellers who 
found in Crete the worship of a great maternal 
goddess of fertility, bearing the name of Rliea, to 
transfer her cult to the mamland, using sometimes 
her original name, and sometimes the title lAirrip 
dewif, in reference to their own god Zeus, whom 
they affiliated to her. From this point of view it 
becomes significant that the cult of the Mother 
prevailed especially in districts which are known 
to have been affected by Cretan influences. In- 
stances of such coincidence are the appearance ot 
the Idman Dactyls at Olympia (Pans. _v. vii. 6) 
and the legendary connexion of Athens with Grew. 
Moreover, the result of recent Cretan discoveries 
enables ns to gauge better the extent of. the influ- 
ence which Cretan civilization must have exer- 
cised in pre-liLstoric times. On the other hand, 
although Cybele did not appear^ in myth as the 
Mother of the Gods, the supposition that she was 
originally distinct from Rliea, and that some 
accidental resemblance led to their coalescence, 
seems to be refuted by the remarkable agreement 
of the traditions relating to the two goddesses. 
Thus, the birth of Zeus in a cave on Mt. Ida m 
Crete corresponds to the worship of Cybele m the 
hollows of Trojan Ida (Enr. Or. 1449; Lucr. ii. 
611 ff.); the stone which Rhea offered^ to Orqnos 
to the sacred stone of Cybele at Pcssiws (Livy, 
xxix. 11) ; the noisy rites of the Cretan Curetes to 
those of the Phrygian Corybantes (Lucian, «« 

8) ; and the Idman Dactyls, the attendants of Rhea, 
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the conception of the frenzied Galli -who scourged 
themselves with whips (Pint. adv. Colot. 33, p. 
1127 C), and lacerated their flesh with knives 
\Anth. Pal. vi. 94. 5), cannot he traced to an earlier 
source than the Ale.xandrian -writers (Cumont, op. 
cit., col. 675), and has become kno-\vn to ns chiefly 
through Latin literature (e.g., Sen. Agatn. 723; 
Lucr. ii. 614 If.). 

In the year 205 B.C. a Sibylline oracle was dis- 
covered by the Decemviri, oirecting them, as a 
condition of success in the war, to introduce into 
Kome the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinus 
(Livy, xxix. 10). Accordingly, the sacred stone, 
which was then in the custody of Attains, king of 
Pergamus, having been removed by him from its 
original home at Pessinus (L. Bloch, in Philol. lii. 
[1895] 580 IF.), was brought to Italy in circum- 
stances of great ceremony, and reached its 
destination in the year 204. Strange happen- 
ings marked its arrival. The ship conveying 
the sacred object grounded on a sandbank in the 
Tiber. Then Claudia Quinta, a noble matron 
whose freedom of speech had provoked censorious 
tongues to slander, prayed to tlie goddess that her 
character might be cleared by_ the ordeal, if she 
succeeded in drawing ofl’ the snip after strong arms 
had failed. The ship at once began to follow her 
direction, and Claudia’s innocence was triumph- 
antly vindicated (Ov. Fast. iv. 291 ff. ; Suet. Tib. 
2 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 64). On the 4th of April the 
goddess was received as a temporary guest, until 
a permanent home could be provided for her, in 
the temple of Victory on the Palatine, and the day 
was set apart for a festival to be known as the 
Megalesia, on which gifts were presented to the 
shrine, and a lectisternium and public games were 
held (Li-vy, xxix. 14), Ten years later scenic 
performances were for the first time exhibited at 
the Megalesia (ib. xxxiv. 64), Subsequently, 
thirteen years after the contract had been placed, 
a temple on the Palatine for her sole and separate 
occupation was dedicated to the Magna Mater 
Idma on the 10th of April 191, when the Ludi 
Mcgalenses were included for the first time in the 
State calendar {ib. x.xxvi, 36). Somewhat later, 
if not immediately, they were extended so as to 
occupy the entire interval between the 4th and 
10th of April {OIL i.® 314). On the first day of 
the festival the prcetor urbanus made n solemn 
offering to the goddess in her temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Jiom. ii. 19). The third day was reserved for 
the performance of stage-plays (Ov. Fast. iv. 377), 
and we know that four of the extant works of 
Terence were presented on this occasion. Races 
{circenscs) were held on the last day (Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsvcrwaltung\ iii. 601), and in the age 
of Nero and Domitian these had become by far 
the most popular feature of the whole celebration 
(Juv. xi. 193). The recurrence of the festival was 
marked by general merrymaking and licence ; 
clubs were formed to promote social enjoyment 
(Cic. de Scncct. 45) ; and so la-vish was the expendi- 
ture of the upper classes on reciprocal hospitalities 
that in 161 a sumptuary law was found necessary 
to restrain it (ArQ. Gell. ii. 24). 

In the last two centuries of the Republic the 
participation of State officials in the cult was 
limited to the extent already described; but, 
dating from the time of Augustus, who restored 
tho temple of the Magna Mater after it had been 
burned donm in A.D. 3, there is evidence of a 
further ceremony of a primitive character which 
took place on the 27th of March. This was known 
ns the lavatio, when the symbolic stone and possibly 
also the knife of the G.allus (M.art. in. xlvii. 2)were 
conveyed, by the direction of the Quindeoimviri, 
through tho Porta Capena, and washed in the 
waters of the Almo, which debouches into the Tiber 


just outside the city (Ov. Fast. iv. 337 ; Lucan, i. 
599). In all other respects the administration of 
the cult was left in the hands of its foreimi 
ministers, particularly the Galli with their ArcSi- 
gallns {OlXi vi. 2183), and no Roman citizen was 
allowed to acquire any official status in relation to 
it. The Phrygian priests, ho-yv'ever, were permitted 
on stated occasions to march in procession through 
the city in their sacerdotal dress, singing their 
wild songs to the accompaniment of flutes and 
tympana (Dion. Hal. loc. cit.), and collecting alms 
from the bystanders (Cic. da Leg. ii. 22). 

In the latter part of the 2n’d cent, a complete 
re-organization of the cult seems to have taken 
place. Henceforth, as the evidence of numerous 
mscriptions shows, Roman citizens were permitted 
to assume priestly offices subject to the approval 
of the Quindecimviri, bat the privileM was exer- 
cised chiefly by the freedman class. To the cere- 
mony of the lavatio on March 27th there was now 
added a further festival of five days, the openinjj 
ceremony of which on March 15th was denoted 
Canna intrat on the Calendar of Philocalns {OIL 
i.® 264), while the remaining four days, the &2nd, 
24th, 25th, and 26th of March, were designated 
! respectively Arbor intrat, Sangnen, Eilaria, and 
Requietio. The ceremonial represented in detail 
the various incidents of the story of Attis -with 
which we are already familiar. On the 22nd tho 
procession of reed-bearers (Cannophori) which 
entered the city was intended to recall the fact 
that Attis as a child was exposed among the bul- 
rushes of the river Gallus (Julian, Or. v. 165 B). 
Similarly on March 22nd the Dendrophori carried 
to the temple on the Palatine a pine-tree, encircled 
■with fillets of wool and adomeu wth -violets, as a 
representation of the tree under which Attis muti- 
lated himself. The day of blood (24th) was given 
up to lamentation for the death of the god, and, 
wnereos originally the act of self-mutilation was 
then performed by the priest, subsequently it was 
sufficient for the Arcbigallns to make an incision 
in his arm and symbolically to sprinkle his blood 
(Tert. Apol. 25). The climax of the festival was 
reached m the rejoicings over the resurrection of 
the god which occupied tho day of the Eilaria. It 
was recognized in antiquity that the renewal of 
the sun’s power after the vernal equinox was here- 
by symbolized (Macrob. Sat.^ i. xxi. 10), and that 
the whole festival was devised to celebrate tho 
decay and re-birth of vegetation (cf. Pint, de Is. et 
Osir. 69 [378 F]). Modem scholars have noticed 
the parallel presented by our Lenten and Easter 
services, which ocenpy a corresponding position in 
the calendar iii. 301). 

It remains to mention the rite kno-wn as tattrobo- 
Hum, performed on 28th March, the existence of 
which IS attested by a series of inscriptions extend- 
ing from the 2nd to the end of the 4th century. 
Although during this period it was invariably linked 
to the service of the Great Mother, there is no 
doubt that it belonged originally to the cult of 
some other deity, and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Persian goddess Anahita, who had 
been identified with'A/n-egis Taupo-viXos (F. Cumont, 
Rev. arehiol. xii. [1888] 132 tf.). There is also 
much obscurity in the details of the rite. In tiio 
earlier period the chief incident of the taurobolxum 
.and of the certainly similar criobolium was the 
sacrifice of a bull or a ram ; but at a later 
according to both the epigraphic (c.jr., CIL'^ oil) 
and the literary (Prudent. Peristeph.^ x. 1011 ij.) 
records, tho recipient of tho taurohohum niooii va 
a cavity having a perforated roof throngli wliicn 
the blood of the bull was poured over him so time 
ho might suffer a ‘re-birth.’ The whole ceremony 
was under the control of the Qnindecimvitn 

In the Roman Imperial period the cnit ol tno 
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Great Mother, hy passing under State control, lost 
many of its original characteristics ; hut the power 
of the Eoman organization was such that, hy the 
adoption of suitable accretions from outside, and 
hy its association with the cults of Isis and Mithra, 
it exorcised during the last days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlier 
time. 

LiTKRATtnii!. — E. Gerhard, Ueber dat Metroon zti Athen und 
ilhtr dit Gdtfermutfer dcr gritch. Mythotogie, Berlin, 1851 ; A. 
Rapp, in Rosohcr, ii. 1O.>S0. ; W, Drexler, ib. 11. 2910 ff. ; L. 
R. Famcll, CGS, Oxford, 1890-1009, ill. 289-SOG ; O. Gruppc, 
Gritchiseha Mythologie und Ratigionsneichichte, Munich, 1900, 
pp. 1621-16.55 ; Grant Showerman^lTAa Great Mot?ier of the 
Gods Bulletin of the University of iTtsconsin, no. 43,phil. and 
lit. series, 1. 3 [1901]) ; F. Cumont, In Pauly-Wissowa, 11, 2247 ff., 
vii. 67411.; H. R. Gochlcr, Da Matris ilagnm apud Romanos 

cullu, Meissen, 1886 ; J. Marqur" '*■ — *' 

1U.2 Leiprig, 1885, p. 867 ff.; G.V. . .; ■■■ . 

derilomer, Munich, 1002, pp. 263- 

Or. and Rom. Antiq.,^ London, 1801,' 11. 166, s.v. 'Mcgalesia.' 

A. C. Pearson. 

MOTHER-RIGHT. — i. Introduction. — 


father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the cliannel by which it is trans- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in mother- 


right is that the property of a man passes to his 
brother or his sister^s son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last 


surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Succession , — This term is most conveniently 
used for the process whereby rank, oflice, or other 
social distinction is transmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a chief, priest, or other holder of rank 
or oflice being succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(6) Authority. — Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rme, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male — in the father or oldest male 


Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the priidleges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 
group. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number of social processes are 
involved. The following are the chief elements 
that can be distinguished. 

(1) Descent . — This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
group, such as clan, caste, family, etc. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal ; a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother. The use or the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social groups, and this dis- 
tinctness is most pronounced in the olan-organiza- 
tion in w'hich the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called clans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations based on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate- 

(2) Kinship . — In a community based purely on 
mother -right kinship would he traced solely 
through the mother and would not be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Every^vhere in 
the world, but especially among peoples who 
possess the clan-organization, kinship carries with 
it a large mass of social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions (DBE vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother’s relatives. 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with the relatives of the father, although in many 
cases the functions are very restricted as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those in which 
marriage is allowed with any of the father’s re- 
latives, but is strictly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 


as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, how'ever, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the ‘ avuncnlate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features 
of mother-right, but in societies in 5yhich descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in the mother or oldest female. The term ‘ matri- 
archate,’ which is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should be limited in its scope 
to this condition of mother-rule. Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
a rule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usually the head of the household. 

(6) Marriage, — Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called ' matrilocal,’ in which the husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the hus'band may be only an occasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation tow’ards their father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the mother’s brother. 

In a state of typical mother-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. He would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother’s relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father ; property, rank, 
and oflice would pass solely through^ women. It is 
not a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman. It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vested in her brothers. In 
mother-right in its most typical form the father 
should have no authority in the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right occurs very rarely, being founJ most purely 
among such people ns the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N. America and the Kliasis of Assam. In many 
cases which have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes included 
imder this head depend on the tie with the mother, 
AvhUe others are determined by relationship traced 
through the father, producing social conditions of 
the most varied kinds. Thus, while descent is 


(3) Inheritance . — In a condition of_ typical 
mother-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father; their rights to property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should be vested either mainly or ex- 
clusively in women. On the contrary, in many 
cases in which children inherit nothing from the 


matrilineal, succession may be patrilineal. Kin- 
ship is everyAvhere, so far as we ^now, recognized 
through the father as Avell as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often paternal 
where descent, inheritance, and succession are all 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of social group- 
ings may be present, one of Avhieh may be patri- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the case •when local organizations accom- 
pany diflerent forms of exogamous grouping. 

There are cases in which matrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet show the presence 
of matrilineal practices in connexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
may be slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
while the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may be free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobility. 

_ Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which marriage between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would be natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to different 
exogamous groups. 

Amother large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother^s 
brother. _ Among a people who practise patrilineal 
descent, inheritance, and succession the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authority may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which show 
that the tie "with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that -with the father. Thus, mother’s brother 
and sister’s son may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of his 
nephew, he may initiate him into the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

3. Distribution and varieties. — Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves us uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

(1) America. — Mother-right' exists in America 
in an especially pure form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life w'hich would justify the use of 
the term ‘ matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iroquois and Hurons,® 
where women are the heads of the households, elect 
the chiefs, and form the majority of tlie tribal 
council. Almost as striking an example occurs 
among the Pueblo Indians, where, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,^ descent is matrilineal, the house 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
local, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantly 
matrilineal stocks are the Caddoan (Pawnee, 
Arikara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Choctaw, 
Seminole), the Yuchi, and the Timucua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thus, thou^ the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the Biloxi, 
Tutelo, Crow, Hidatsa, (5 to, and Mandan are 
matrilineal ; whUo among the Winnebago the 
sister’s son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mother’s brother exercised much 
authority.* Again, though the majority of Algon- 

' For general information res^rdinff America sec Morgan, 
-Incfenl S(xAtty. pp. 62-1S5 ; IlAI i. (1907], ii. 0910] ; J. R. 
SwantOD, AniTiropoIOfjistj %’iL [1905] CG3. 

5 See lIoiTjan, league of the Iroquois^ RocUestcr, N.T., 1851, 
pp. Sit,, 325 f. ; J. W. Powell, 1 RjBEW[ISS1], p. 19 ff. 

3 xiv. [1912] 472- 

4 J. Carver, Travels through the inUrior Partsof y, America, 
London, 1773, p. 259; Radis, Amer. AntTu xU. [1910] 214. 


q^nians are patrilineal, the Mohegans axe matri- 
lineal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,' and there is evidence of 
matrilineal inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother among the Menomini.^ Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outlying Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 
people in the north vary. The western tribes, 
snch_ as the Loucheux, Takulli, 'Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social rights pass patrr- 
lineally.* The tribes of California, broken up into 
a large number of linguistic stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, but in- 
heritance and succession are patrilineal. A totemic 
elan-organization has been recorded among the 
Miwok, and the totemic organization of the Yokut 
is said to be associated wdth matrilineal descent.* 
The Yuman stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-right.* The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, except among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Pueblo Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsnk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshiap 
show traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his fathers 
totemic crest as part of his personal name.® This 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemic crest of his wife’s father when ho 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who bears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law.’ 

It is very doubtful whether the Eskimos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to be the family, the_ social rights of 
which pass from a father to his children. 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indians 
possess mother-right in a most complete form. 
Women take the wiief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes aud are consulted by theni in c^s of 
difficulty. The husband only vwits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her household, 
though ho may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. _ 

We have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, but the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by his brother or by his sisters son. 

Our knowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fragmentary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are_ definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the Santa_ Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the Goajiro are 
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organized intotemio dans -withmatrilineal descent. 
Property passes to tlie sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for injury goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the Amacs, ivho are said 
to have heen the original inliahitants of the penin- 
sula, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; hut the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take an important place 
m social life.* Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana," where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage. The 
neighbouring Waran and Makusi are also said to 
he matrilineal. If a Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi ; hut, ns it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently tliis region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,* a branch of the Arawaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are matrilineal,'* and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehti branch of the Xingu River.® The 
Bakairi of tliis rerion are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bakairi, and this is 
true of other tribes ; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any deflnite matrilineal clan- 
organization. Succession appears to he in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded hv 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husbancL 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of autho- 
rity with the father. 

Among other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,’ there is matrilocal mar- 
riage ; but we do not know -whether this custom is 
associated -with other features of mother-right. 

(2) Oceania . — Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the clan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patrilineal.* The communism of the people also 
makes tlie nature of inheritance doubtful, but 
there is certainly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 
pass to the sister’s son, and a woman may be chief 
m several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household ; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exercise of authority. 
In New Zealand,* and perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands and m the Carolines, “with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.*® In Ponape there are 
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exogamous clans with matrilineal descent, and 
roperty passes to the sister’s sons.* Only in Yap 
oes the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to be a stranger to his children. Marriage 
appears to he largely matrilocal. In the Marianne 
Islands all that we are told is that the -woman 
commands absolutely in the house.® In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamous totemic clans with 
matrilineal descent.* 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right ; hut, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social organ- 
ization departs so widely from the typical condition 
as to make it doubtful -whether the term should 
roperly be used.® Descent is often matrilineal, 
ut follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region of the Solomons, 
the absence of a clan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Chieftainship is always patri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritance 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
children in others, while elsewhere different kinds 
of property follow different rules of inheritance. 
In Santo m the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother’s clan, and in Yanua 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrilineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, tliongh he belongs to his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land.® Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often definite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any special exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) Awiralia . — There are at least four forms of 
social grouping in this continent : the moiety, the 
matrimonial class, the local group, and the totemic 
group; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
Centm Australia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either fatlier or mother. 
Wliere marriages follow the orthodox rule, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
classes may be regarded as subdivisions. Mar- 
riages do not always follow the ordinary rules, 
however, and A. R. Brown has -used the excep- 
tional marriages of certain eight-class tribes as 
the means of detecting the true nature of descent.® 
By means of evidence pro-vided by R. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunta the children of 
the chief form of irregular marriage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been the children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thus sho-wing that descent among this 
people is determined by the father. Among the 
Tjingilli, on the other hand, the children of an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to -which 
they would have belonged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of their mother with a husband 
married according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is properly matrilineal so far as the class is 
concerned. 

1 F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islande, London, 1899, p. 74. 

s O. Le Oobien, Siet. des lies Jllariannes, Paris, 1700, p. 59. 

• J. Enbary, Die sodalen Einrichtmaen der Eelaner, Berlin, 
18S5. 

* Rivers, ii. 90. 5 a. M. Hocart, Jinn, liv. [1914] S 

« ilan, X. [1910] 65 ill. [1912] 123. 
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The local group is probably always patrilineal, 
bat this form of social grouping has been largely 
neglected by ethnograpiiers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The totemie grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemie group corre- 
sponds with the local CToup, and where this is 
so descent is necessarily patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemie groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Dieri there are 
two forms of totemie organization : one kind of 
totem, called pintara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called madu (the murdu of Howitt) from 
his mother. The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
mission of the totem is shown hy the fact that the 
father often transmits his madu as well as his 
mntara to his son. Each man also obtains from 
nis mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc., relating to his maternal ancestors.* 

The communistic hahits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make the 
subject of inheritance of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Arunta, whose irregular marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially churinga, or ancestral hull-roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother’s son. Among the Tjin- 
gilli and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, property 
passes into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daughter’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheritance also occurs among 
some of the tribes of the northern territory.* 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
important. The special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topic which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legenefe 
and rites, the double character of which among 
the Dieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this kind of knowledge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(4) New Guinea . — ^The most definite example 
of mother-right in this region occurs among the 
Mossim of the south-eastern islands.* This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man belong 
to the totemie clan of his mother, but property 
passes to his sister’s children in some localities, 
and everywhere a chief is succeeded by his brother 
or his sister’s son. In parts of the Papuan Gulf 
descent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal. Another locality 
where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo River, in the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea,* where a boy belongs to his mother’s tribe, 
and wears its distinctive dress, even when he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere in New Guinea patrilineal customs 
are found, though here and there indications 
of mother-right occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 

I O. SJebsrt, GloTnu, icvU. n»10) *3. 

5 D. Spencer, 2fat{v^ Tribes q/ Uta Northern Territory of 
.itiitraria, London, 1914, p. 250. 

3 0. O. Selitpnnnn, Tha Melanesians of Erilish 2few Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 435 1. 

* il. Mosdcowaki, ZE iliU. 11911] 823. 


descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the_ neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman may be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motu, Eoro, and Mekeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
functions are higlily developed in the western 
islands of Torres Straits, where, side by side with 
patrilineal descent, inheritance, and succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authority than the 
father.* 

(5) Indonesia. — Father-right prevails through- 
out the greater part of the jNIalay Archipelago, 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor,* in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother -right is 
present in its most definite form.* Among tha 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in 
which the husband continues to dwell in his 
mother’s house and only visits his ivife. The 
people live in long houses, which accommodate a 
family in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being the eldest brother of the leading woman. 
He takes the place of a father to his sister’s 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brothers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband and wife live 
together, but the father has little power over 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
husband or wife at the time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired bj 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Asia . — There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the possible exception of the 
Amus in the north and Cambodia in the south. 
Among the Ainus relationship through the mother 
is said to he more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the family group, but we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, but matrilocal mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

In India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a most definite example of 
the condition,* Descent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced back to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
descendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
husband or fa&er has no authority except in those 
cases in which, at some time after marriage, ho 
removes his wife and children to another house. 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The siern, or chief, 
is a man, except in Khyrim, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his eldest sister. The 
neighbouring Wdr people show an intermediate 

J Hep. CamJjTidns Exp. to Torres Straits, r. PMIJ 11). 

3 H. O. Forbes, A liaturalisi’s Wanderings in Chi LasUm 
rcAfpelaoo, London, 1SS5. p. 457. 

3 For » more completo nccoant of the distribution of 

;ht in this island, see J. O, Frozer, Totemism and E..og J- 

CzapIIcka, Ahori^jinal SiUria, Oxford, mi, p. 23 
» P. B. T. Gvirdon, Th4 Khasxt, I>oadoa, 1507, p, C3 l 
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form in that both men and women inherit, hut the 
Youngest daughter obtains an additional share. 
The Guros, who live to the west of the Khasis, and 
tho Megam, or Lynn^am, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, practise a form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis, Thou"h 
a man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
less exorcises some control over the property of his 
■wife, and can even appoint a member of his clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death.^ Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Garos, 
marriage is matrilocal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother.^ 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the Malabar coast, where matrilineal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, in- 
cluaing oven the hluhammadan Mfippilas, or Mop- 
lahs, of N. Malabar. This system of law, knoivn 
as mcirttmalckaiayam, is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of Kflyar women •with Nambutiri (Nain- 
buri) men, which are habitual in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot toucli them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in S. India where descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matrilocal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her o'wn home 
after marriage. Matrilocal marriage also occurs 
in Ceylon. 

Several peoples of the Caucasus show traces of 
mother-right. Thus, in marriages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
tho mother, and a woman may habitually go to 
her father’s house for the birth of her children.® 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georria takes tho leading part in all that concerns 
blood-revenge.‘ 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister’s son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have been regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.® 
The marriage between half-brother and sister, 
of which the story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother - right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, such as Gn 31“ 
andiJg 8“, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

{7) Africa . — The Semites of N. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, but in some Arab tribes of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the wife returns to her 
own home for the birth of every child — a custom 
probably connected wth matrilocal marriage. 
Though the Hamitic Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 

I A. riaylair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 62 f. 

9 B. H. Hodgson, Proc. Asiat. Son. Benqal, xvill. [1849] 707. 

3 W. Sobolaky, Russ. Rev. xii. 2 [188S] 170. 

4 M. Kovalevsky, Tableau dee origines et de revolution de la 
famine et de laproprieU, Stookbolm, 1890, p. 21, 

3 See W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, new ed., London, 1903; G. A. Wilken, Jlet matri- 
orcTiaat bij de oude Arabieren, Amsterdam, 1884, Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1^4 ; and J. B. Wetzstein, ZE xii. [1880]. 

8 Mrs. H. H. Spoer, FL xxi. [1910] 27011. 


ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter.^ _ Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allied Hamitic or partially Hamitic peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal character of their insti- 
tutions is otherwise very definite.® 

The Nubas of S. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and Negro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Shilluks and Dinkas ; as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers’ brothers, who are held to be more closely 
related to them than their fathers. Property is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and a man lives 
for some time with his -wife’s people.® The Masai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitic peoples 
of the northern port of tropical E. Africa are purely 
patrilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show much variety in the 
mode of transmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Kovnma Eiver® there are 
a number of definitely matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Achewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makua. The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded as the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Anyania practise both modes of 
descent, but the patrilineal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Znlu. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,® Ba-Suto,® Ba- 
Thonga,® and other Bantu peoples of S.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exorcises much authority. 

Passing northwards from Lake Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilineal to 

S itrilineal descent.® The Wa-Sagara and Wa- 
igo are definitely matrilineal, while among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
has not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case and to that of 
the father in the former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hima, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of Uganda are definitely patrilineal.® 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the totemic clan of his mother, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nected with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern part of the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal.’® Among the Ba- 
Ngala children inherit, but the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shall take the totem of its 
1 See Seligmann, JRAS xHH. 640. 

2W. Munzinper, Ost-afrikanische Siudient Schaffhausen, 
1864, pp. 207, 477 £., 627 f., Ueher dio Sitten und das Jiecht der 
Bogos^ Winterthur, 1859, p. 76. 

» The writer is indebted to Professor and Mrs. Seligman for 
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4H. n. Johnston, British Central Africa^ London, 1897, 
p. 471 ; A. Werner, British Central Africa, do. 1900, p. 252 ff. ; 
K, Weule, Ifative Life in Bast Africa, Eng. tr., do. 1909, 
p. 309. 

6 G. Fritsch, Die JSingeherrenen S{ld-Afrika*8, Breslau, 1873, 
p. 117. 

c E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 190. 

7 H. A. Junod, Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchfttel, 
1912, i. 221 f, 

8J. Kohler, ZVRW xv. [1902] 27; H. Cole, JAI xxxii. 
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father. Here the same rule holds as in £. 
Africa; social institutions become more matri- 
lineal on passing from the interior towards the 
coast. Mother-right also occurs in Loango and 
Angola.* 

Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.'W. 
Free Congo’ property and rank are transmitted 
to the brother or the sister’s son, and among one 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mbala, kinship is said to 
bo counted farther in the female than in the male 
line. Not only is succession matrilineal, but the 
mother of the chief enjoys great esteem, if not 
authority. We are not told of any definite social 
groups with either line of descent, but respect is 
shown to animals by nob eating their flesh, and 
this ikina^ ban is transmitted from father to son. 
This institution is almost certainly a land of 
totemic grouping, so that these people show a 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. 
If, as seems almost certain, the ikina bari is a 
form of totem, we have here an example of the 
connexion of totemism with patrilineal descent, 
and this association comes out still more strongly 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa. This 
people possess two distinct forms of social group- 
ing, one matrilineal and the other patrilineal, and 
the most recent and trustworthy account ’ shows 
that, while there is no definite association of 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda, the 
patrilineal oruzo is definitely totemic. 

In Nigeria and the countries west of it, wo find 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom 
wo have knowledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast.* They have totemic groups 
with matrilineal descent, property passes to the 
eldest brother bom of the same mother, and, in 
default of brothers, to the eldest sister’s son. Only 
if there are no nephews does the son inherit ; and, 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc- 
cession passes to the brother and the sister’s son. In 
addition to the totemic clans, called abusua, there 
are also groups, called ntoro, which appear to have 
a totemic character.* In these groups descent is in 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, 

‘ a person takes the fetish of his father and the 
family of his mother,’ the condition thus having a 
remarkable resemblance to the two totemic group- 
ings of the Dieri of Australia. Among the neigh- 
bouring Fanti-speaking peoples the son inherits 
only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting 
the property of a man if he has no sister’s son. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey* 
kinship is counted through females in the lower, 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 
the former property passes to the brother and to 
the sister’s son, while a chief is succeeded by his 
son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- 
lationship through the father rather than through 
the mother, but the mother’s brother is the proper 
heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the 
art of circumcision is transmitted from father to 
son.’ Among the next people, passing eastwards, 
the Yoruba,* we do not know of any definite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace kinship 

1 O’Hierde Grandpri, Voyage d la cite oecideniale d'A/riqtte, 
Paris, ISOl, 1. 109. 

5 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les Btishongo, Brussels, 1910, 
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in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 
That kinship through the mother is regarded as 
of great importance is shown by the fact that 
children of one father by different mothers are 
scarcely considered as blood-relatives. The pro- 
perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
woman to her daughters. Next to the Yoruba 
come the Edo,* who practise two forms of mar- 
riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
of the father, while in the other, called isomi, they 
belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
by the father, or unless in later life they elect 
to stay in their father’s country. In the Sobo 
country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
there is matrilocal marriage. The Ibo,’ still 
farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
perty passes to the sons, except in the idebwe form 
of marriage, corresponding with the isomi marriage 
of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
father. As a rule, a man allows his daughter to 
contract this form of marriage only when ho has 
no son, the custom thus resembling the illatam 
of S. India. 

(8) Europe. — There is hardly a European people 
of antiquity to whom some form of mother- right 
has not been ascribed.’ Perhaps the clearest evi- 
dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
whom the father has little authority, whereas 
women hold property, and transmit rights to 
their children, even when they cannot exercise 
them themselves.* According to Strabo,’ women 
were the heads of families in Spain, and the Piets 
are said to have been matrilineal,* the chief line 
of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
are mentioned they are neither kings nor Piets, 
but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
Celts the king and magician are said to have been 
succeeded by the sister’s son.’ In Ireland the 
sister’s son was important,’ and the frequent men- 
tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
F. B. Gummere’ to infer the close relation be- 
tween a man and his mother^s brother which is 
one of the features of mother-right. The account 
by Tacitus*’ of the authority of the mother’s 
brother affords the chief evidence in favour _ of 
mother-right among the Teutons, but the position 
of a woman at the head of the genealorical tree 
of the Lombards and passages in the Eibelunyen- 
lied and Edda point in the same direction,** The 
inscriptions on tombs and other facts point to the 
prevalence of some form of mother-nght among 
the Etruscans,*’ and this form of organization has 
also been claimed for the early inhabitant3_ of 
Latium.** 'The evidence for matrilineal institu- 
tions among different elements of the population 
of Greece has been much discussed.** Perhaps the 
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strongest evidence is that in Athens half-brother 
and sister were allowed to marry when hy the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may bo mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania,* 
among whom a father shows little interest in his 
children, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another ‘ clan.’ 

3 . Mixture-forms. — The preceding survey iias 
shown not only that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may follow another, 
hut that there may also he two kinds of descent. 
This is especially frequent where a local grouping 
is combined with exogamous dans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, while the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matrilineal. Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Dieri of Australia and the Tahi 
of W. Africa, in which there are two forms of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of S. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemio grouping is combined with 
matrilineal clans which are probably non-totomic, 
affords another example of the combination of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both ot these 
localities a person belongs to the totemio clan 
of his mother, hut takes the totem of his father 
as part of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Massim of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Levu in Fiji, 
where persons belonging to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of the N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the clan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemio crest 
wmich he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. 

4 . Associated conditions. — It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
occurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate forms among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W, African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
mother-right with scale of culture, hlost of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalization 
in the Khasis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Minangkabau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-right in its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in which the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matrilineal in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual systems of 
N. America are sometimes patrDineal. 

Totemism is still less habitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may even possess two forms of totemism, 
one associated with matrilineal and the other with 

1 H. von Wlislocki, Yom wandemden Zigeunmdlkt, Ham- 
burg, 1890, p. 66. 


patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
lather’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matrilineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considerations also imply that the totemic organ- 
imtion tends to be patrilineal.* Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especially those 
with local exogamy, are usually patrilineal, and in 
societies devoid of the clan-organization, in which 
kinship is equally important on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matrilineal. 

If mother-right is especially connected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the olassificatory, or ‘ clan,’ system 
of relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right who do not 
use the olassificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking rn Africa, in more than one 
part of which olassificatory and kindred systems 
exist side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Egj'ptian 
Sadan the only people who use the olassificatory 
system are the Nuhas, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so definite 
a transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 856*) it is the Tshi, with their 
olassificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matrilineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated ivith agri- 
culture. In N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the maize country, “ and in 
Africa mother-right seems to be present especially 
among peoples who live chiefly by agriculture, 
while father-right is associated ivith pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 
versal. 

S> Survivals of mother-right. — ^By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to be vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are patrUineal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are such 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, wmle the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his imcle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heir to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that these 
relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are survivals of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such righte to authority or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a different disposition of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and sister when of 
the same father but different mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any great importance to 
kinship through the father such a marriage would 
be impossible, while it is natural among people 
who pay special regard to kinship throng the 
mother. When, therefore, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal people, it has been 
held to point to an antecedent condition of mother 
right. 

Other survivals of mother-right have been seen 

1 For llelanesta see Rivers, ii. S37. 

2 Swanton, Amer. Anth. vii. 671. 
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in tradition and myth. It is frequently the case 
among matrilineal peoples that the descent of the 
clan or tribe is ascribed to a female ancestor, and 
the belief in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a survival of mother- 
right. A similar supposed survival is the wide- 
Mread mythological theme of unwtting patricide.^ 
This absence of knowledge of the father would be 
natural in the more pronounced forms of matrilocal 
marriage, and, in eonsequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has heen 
regarded as evidence that the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also been interpreted as relics of mother -right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
customs, such as the couvade and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the couvade 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his rights over his child, and those 
who adopt this explanation of the custom will 
regard it as a survival of mother-right when it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to believe that in some parts of the world 
the cross-cousin marriage (see above, p, 425 f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his son shall acquire his property by marrying 
a woman who would be one of liis heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
may be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the daughter or 
sister of a king shall not bear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to succession by 
the sister’s son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means ‘born of a 
woman’ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China, “ and the denvation of the Arabic 
word for ‘ clan ’ has been adduced to support a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.* 

6, History. — In several parts of the world we 
have definite evidence that a condition of mother- 
right has changed either into one of father-right 
or into a form of social organization in which 
social rights are recognized with the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the Sudan there is historical 
proof that five hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now definitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in the female line and transmitted property 
to the sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
again, and in some parts of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal institutions, the transition being stiU 
in progress in some parts of Melanesia, On the 
other hand, there is no unequivocal evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 

E lace in the opposite direction. Consequently, it 
as been held by many students that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of human 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologists. 

This dogma has recently been attacked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right is supported in many parts of the world by 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
this form of social organization, but, as already 
pointed out, this is not universally true, and 
students of the ethnology of N. America have 
been led to question the dogma, largely because 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo Indians are 
among the most advanced peoples of the continent. 
The other lino of attack is closely connected with 

1 II. A. Potter, Sohrah and 

2 H. A. Giles, China and th^ Chinese, New Tork, 1002, p. 27. 

* WUken, Germ. cd. p, 33. 


a change which has recently taken place in the 
attitude of many students towards the history of 
social institutions. The idea that any product of 
human society, such as mother-right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively simple process of evolution which has 
proceeded everywhere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show tliat mother- 
ri«ht has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
has been growing that human society is not the 

E roduct of a simple process of evolution, but has 
een built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
mother-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
sometimes have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father -right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view, 
viz. that of which F. Graebner ancT W. Sclimidt 
ore the most distinguished adherents, believe that 
in most parts of the world matrilineal migrants 
have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
that the main change has been from father-right 
to mother-right, and not in the reverse direction. 
According to them, people possessing the dual 
organization with matrOineal descent have settled 
among patrilineal totemic peoples, and have thus 
produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matrilineal to patri- 
lineal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements,^ the 
change in Melanesia, e.g., being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N. America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that by far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal peoples, such as the Irociuois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, but, where one people, such as the 
D6n6 or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less cidtured who use the 

S atrilineal mode. Moreover, it is said that there is 
efinite evidence that matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously patrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan-organization. Several peoples of N. America 
possess a custom which provides a mechanisni for 
changing one mode of descent into another. 

Bonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group having n.aine3 
especially reserved for its members. Among ■‘’Om® 
matrilineal people of N. America, such as the 
Shawnees, a father gives his oivn clan-name to hia 
child, thus taking a definite step towards the tran.s- 
ference of the child to his own_ social group. This 
or some similar mechanism might well have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite direc- 

One of the cases most often put fonvard by 
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American ethnologists as an example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 
kiutl.* This people practise patrilineal descent, 
hut the peculiar system by which a man takes the 
crest of nis wife’s father has been ascribed to the 
influence of their northern matrilineal neighbours, 
the Tsimshian and Haida. Other examples are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the TIingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the Taknlli, another Athapascan tribe who are 
said to have takentheir matrilineal four-clan system 
from the Tsimshian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
dence that tne change has been from the matrilineal 
to the patrilineal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change ha%’ing been in this 
direction in Melanesia but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Guinea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has been in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of W. Africa from the Tshi. to the Ibo 
points to the gradual infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who became the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely in 
the east, they did not succeed in altering descent 
among fJie general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantu and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture among 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zulu would 
seem to bo the result of tlie settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people among a matrilineal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agri- 
emture. 

7 . Origin. — Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitable 
to discuss its origin at length, but some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
be mentioned. 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexual pro- 
miscuity and group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more wiU that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of matrUocal marriage. 
Where a husband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must be expected to rest on the 
relation between mother and child. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state which hns 
resulted from the dominance of woman, and especi- 
ally from her importance in agriculture. As 
■jlready seen, there is reason to connect mother- 
right with a high development of the art of agri- 
emture, especially in N, America, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this continent that we have 
our clearest evidence of the dominance of the 
woman. 
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Morgan, Ancient Soeietv, do, 1877 ; L. von Dargun, ituttcr- 
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W. H. R. Rivers. 

MOTIVE. — I. Different senses. — The term 
* motive ’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses. 

(1) In the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an internal or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, be the force conscious or unconscious, and 
the action voluntary or non-volrmtary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as ‘ any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action ’ {Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion, p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Reid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham caUs 
‘speculative’ motives, which influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense ‘ motive ’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘ any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve ns a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ (f6.). Such motives are termed by 
Bentham ‘ practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, though whether it 
be the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p. 47 ,_ note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things ; a 
subjective and affective element, sometimes called 
affect, a spring of action, Triebjeder; and an ob- 
jective, presented or intellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasure or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are among the most 
difficult questions in the psychology of the feelings. 
Here it is taken as standing in relation to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 
of Mental Philosophy, pt. vii. chs. i. and ii. ; 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ii. 313-316, 
332 f., 354; Stout, Manual of Psychology^, bk. i. 
ch. i. ; Mellone and Drummond, Elements of 
Psychology, Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch. iv.). 
Cf. Bentham’s figurative and unfigurative motives 
(infra). 

(3) A third sense of the word ‘ motive ’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, something more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscious 
presentation of an end. In the analysis of one of 
Green’s followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
want involves five things : 

• (I) The -wiint, (2) The f eeliDg of the want. (8) An idea of on 
object by which the want can he satisfied. (4) An idea of the 
satisfaction actnally taking place, the work of the imagination. 
(6) The presentation of this satisfaction as, under the circum- 
Btances, the greatest good. The seif identifying itself with the 
attainment of the object; finding in the realisation of the idea, 
not the satisfaction of a want merely, but the satisfaction of 
self ’ (D'Arcy, Short Study of Ethics'^, p. 82). 

it is only to this last stage (5) that Green and 
D’Arcy apply the term ‘ motive.’ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives is impossible and 
a strongest motive an absurdity (Green, Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, bk. ii. ch. i.). 

(4) A fourth sense of the word ‘ motive ’ belongs 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bewegungsgrund 
for the objective ^ound of the volition, which he 
opposes to the subjective ground of the desire, or 
the spring (Triebfeder). The objective ground of 
the self-determination of the will is the end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from all 
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mixture of passion and sensuous affection {Werke, 
ed. Kosenkranz and Schubert, viii. 65 ; Abbott, 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics^, London, 1909, p. 45). Such 
objective ends are common to us with all rational 
beings, and are to be distin^shed from subjective 
ends, to which we are impelled by natural disposi- 
tion. Unlike all inclination ana fear, respect or 
reverence for the moral law is an effect, not a 
cause (Kant, Werke, viii. 21, note). Regarded as 
a TOring, this feeling acts negatively only. 

In these four senses of the word ‘ motive ’ we see 
a progressive change of meaning from that of a 
mere impelling force, not even necessarily accom- 
panied by consciousness, to that of an internal 
impulsion to the existence of which consciousness 
is essential ; passing thence to the idea of an object 
which gives satisfaction ; finally ending in Kant in 
the conception of motive as an object which is free 
from, and even opposed to, all subjective ground 
of desire. Greems view, though later in point of 
time, seems not so developed as that of Kant, since 
in Green the object is still made to be a motive by 
relation to a want or internal principle of desire, 
though such want or desire is again conceived as 
dependent on the object with which the self identi- 
fies itself. Kant’s distinction of motive and spring 
and relegation of these terms to different classes 
of action get rid of the wavering between con- 
tradictory points of view implicit in Green’s 
doctrine. 

"Whether we shall give to the term ‘ motive ’ the 
extensive signification contained under (1) may 
appear a mere question of the use of language; 
but, as is the case in most questions of terminology, 
important issues lie concealed beneath the purelv 
verbal discussion. This extensive use of the word 
early aroused dissent. Reid in 1793, criticizing 
Crombie’s ‘ Essay on Philosophical Necessity,’ said : 

'I understood a motive, when applied to a human being, to 
be that for the sake of which ho acta, and, therefore, that what 
ho never was conscious of, can no more bo a motive to deter- 
mine his will, than it can be an argument to convince his 
Judgment. 

Now, I learn that any circumstance arising from habit, or 
some mechanical instinctive cause, may be a motive, though it 
never entered into the thought of the agent. 

From this reinforcement of motives, of which we are uncon- 
scious, every volition may bo supplied with a motive, and even 
a predominant one, when it is wanted’ (Keid, Works, ed- 
Hamilton, p. 87). 

Reid then acutely remarks that ‘ this addition to 
his [Crombie’s] defensive force takes just as much 
from his offensive,’ since it undermines the evidence 
for the necessary action of motives known or felt. 
In other words, necessitation by efficient is fatal to 
necessitation by final causes. At this stage the 
distinction seems to turn upon the presence or 
absence of consciousness. But, even if we regard 
consciousness as the condition of the existence of 
motive in sense (2), this does not prevent^ the 
motivation or impelling force being essentially 
mechanical as when non-voluntary in sense (1)- 
Green’s doctrine tries to evade this by assigning to 
self-consciousness the power of determining the 
predominance of the motive which actually does 
succeed, while still admitting that the end to 
which we thus determine ourselves is assimed by 
the pathological or affective element. Kant, on 
the other hand, assigns to reason a power of deter- 
mining action to anlend, which is quite independent 
of, and even opposed to, the patliological feeling. 
' Motive ’ in this sense has passed over entirely from 
the meaning of an impelling force to that of an 
object determined and decided upon by reason. 

These distinctions are closely bountl up with the 
inquiry regarding the freedom of the will. If our 
ivill is possessed of an original power by which it 
can control the direction m which it utters itself, 
then the causal action of motives must be distinct 
from mechanical impulsion ; they may induce, or 


incline, but do not determine, according to in- 
evitable law. If, on the other hand, our will has 
no such power, what we call inducing and incHniniv 
must be merely the subjective side of the collision 
of predestined forces, of which we are the theatre 
or rather the play itself. If this be the case, the 
appearance of a causation, which may yield to con- 
scions motives, but is not controlled by them, must 
be an illusion. The illusion demands explanation. 
This Miinsterberg undertook to furnish in his 
Willenshandlung (1879). In Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos (^ Edinburgh and London, 1902), J. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison gives an acute analysis of Jliin- 
sterberg’s views. According to Miinsterberg, the 
vrUl is only a complex of sensations. Our activity, 
whether the inner activity of attention or the outer 
activity of muscular contraction, appears to us to 
be free, just because the result of tlie activity is 
already present in idea, and is, in all cases, accom- 
panied by the sensations fiowng from previous 
motor innervation. The feeling of innervation 
itself is ‘ just the memory-idea of the movement, 
anticipating the movement itself.’ In the Grund- 
ziige aer Psychologic (1900) Miinsterberg’s position 
is modified by a Fichtean point of view. The 
‘action theory of mind’ here put forward makes 
the consciousness of sensation dependent on motor 
discharge. It, therefore, precludes any theory of 
action other than that of mechanical causation. 
Nor is this conclusion altered by the theory of 
taking an attitude (Stellungnahme) towards the 
world, which Miinsterberg puts fonvard. Such 
activity as lying outside consciousness could pot 
even gxve rise to the illusion of voluntary activity. 

It was maintained by Hartley {Observations on 
Man, London, 1810, i. 522) that ' to prove that a 
man has free will in the sense opposite to mechan- 
ism, he ought to feel that he can do different things 
while the motives remain precisely the same,’ and 
that here ‘ the internal feelings are entirely against 
free ivill where the motives are of a sufficient 
magnitude to be evident,’ while he admits a power 
of resisting motives. Such a power, on Hartley’s 
view, can come only from some other and stronger 
motive ; that is, there is no intrinsic power of re- 
sisting motives. The attribution to the self of an 
intrinsic power of strengthening indefinitely cer- 
tain desires, which then become motives (in Green’s 
sense), seems the essence of the third theory of 
motives. There is an illusory atmosphere of deter- 
minism about Green's theory. The will is deter- 
mined by motives. That desire only is a motive 
which is successful. There is no conflict of motives, 
nor any strongest motive. But then the strongest 
desire is made to be the strongest, i.e. to bo a 
motive by the action of the eternal consciousness 
which is perpetually reproducing jtself in us, and 
which helps to constitute, in cognition and action, 
all the objects of knowing and will. Is now this 
action of the eternal consciousness something from 
all eternity, unalterably the same? The result is 
practically identical with Hartley’s — the only free- 
dom in it is that the ego, since it determines the 
motive, is consequently, in being deteimined by 
the motive, determined by itself. Tliis is only 
Spinozistic necessity. But, if the action of the 
eternal ego on the finite ego is not so predeter- 
mined, is something which, at the_ moment of 
decision, may fall out differently on different occa 
sions, notwithstanding identity of desire and cir 
cumstances, then such action is not different from 
free will in tlie ordinary sense, and implies a 
surplus of undetermined or self-determined free 
activity of the ego, as in the Kantian doctrine. 

Green’s theory of motives must be carefully 
distinguished from a modem psychological doc- 
trine, to wliich it bears a strong verbal resem- 
blance. Green says {Proleg. to Ethics, p. 93) tnac 
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nn appetite or •want * only becomes a motive, so 
far as upon the ■n-ant there supervenes the presen- 
tation of the want by a self-conscious subject to 
himself and with it the idea of a self-satisfaotion 
to be attained in the filling of the want.’ Stout, 
too, says {Manual of Psychology, p. 709) ; 

•Motives are not mere impulses. They come before con- 
sciousness as reasons why J should act in this or that way. 
They are not independent forces fighting out a battle among 
themselves, while the Ego remains a mere spectator. On tho 
contrary, the motives are motives only in so far as they arise 
from the nature of the Self, and pre-suppose the conception of 
the Self as a determining factor. From this it follows that the 
recognised reasons for a decision can never constitute the entire 
cause of decision. Behind them there always lies the Self as a 
whole, and what this involves can never bo completely analysed 
or stated in the form of dotlnito reasons or special motives.* 

The great verbal similarity of this to what Green 
says is evident. But to Green the self-conscious 
subject, through determination by which a want 
becomes a motive, is ‘a principle of other than 
natural origin,’ is, in fact, an entity of a sort. To 
Stout the self as a whole, even if what it involves 
can never bo completely analyzed or stated, is not 
an entitative principle eternal or otherwise, but, 
rather, the * thought of the self.’ In delibcr.ation, 
he says, ‘ the concept of tho Self as a whole udll not 
directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire ’ (p. 
70S). 

‘ A certain lino of action belnpr ffiifrgestcd as possible» I con- 
template myself as I shall be if I put it in execution, so as to 
make it part of my actual lifc*histor>*, and on the other hand 
1 contemplate m 3 ’self as I shall be if I leave it undone. I follow 
out this representation of a hj*pothetical Self In more or less 
detail until that turning-point in tho process which is called 
Voluntary Decision emerges * (t&. p. 709), 

This theory, that motives arise and are con- 
stituted by rdation to the conception of self, 
•whether wo take it in Green’s metaphysical or in 
Stout’s psychological form, as o, general theory 
of motives, seems not to he true. That very many 
motives are determined hy conscious relating of 
tho end in view to the self is true— notably the I 
self-regarding ones. But it is difficult to regard 
altruistic motives as necessarily related to the 
concept of self. They may sometimes be so, but 
not necessarily or universally. The highest moral 
ends are disinterested. The disinterested character 
of rcsthetic emotion has been emphasized by Burke 
and Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, hlolinos, 
Fdnelon, and Sladame Guyon have maintained 
the possibility of a disinterested love of God. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that, while the 
analysis of the term ‘ motive ’ given under (2) and 
(3) is in many cases a correct and complete analysis, 
tiiere are other cases where, even it impelled to- 
wards the end by some subjective affective element, 
the self-conscious satisfaction of this impulse need 
form no part of the objective end in view nor even 
of the subjective impelling force. 

It is when we come to the fourth sense of the 
term ‘motive’ — the strict sense given to it hy 
Kant — that we find the most striking de- 
tachment of the term from all association •with 
the subjective self. It may still bear relation to 
something universal, common to the indindual 
selves, hut the ends are then ends in which the 
indi•^’idual self loses its indmduality. They are 
objective. This is the essential of morality to 
Kant, and the point Avhich separates the ethics of 
Kant from the ethics of Green. It was to retain 
in the moral motive the reference to self that 
Green was compelled to characterize the good as 
the ‘perfection of human character’ or ‘self- 
devotion to the perfecting of man.’ D’Arcy {Short 
Study of Ethicsr, p. 277) has seen this defect in 
the ethics of Green. The defect is, however, a 
necessary outcome of Green’s initial position. To 
Kant, on the other hand, reason, not the mere 
self, is able to give itself an end, which, though 
realized in the matter of desire, is independent of 


the relation of that matter to the particular self. 
Kant is often criticized as if the categorical im- 
perative set up ends, detached from all the material 
of desire and inclination, as if purely formal ends 
existed hy themselves. It is the impenetration 
of particular desires and inclinations by the cate- 
gorical law of duty that gives to the indi-vddnal 
the absolute value expressed in that form of the 
categorical imperative which is expressed: ‘so 
treat humanity •whether in thine own person or 
that of another always as an end and never as a 
means.’ 

We have, therefore, in our highest ends, moral, 
testhetio, and religious, the singular paradox that 
I in them an element, which comes into existence 
only through particular feelings and inclinations, 
becomes, as regards its essential character, inde- 
pendent of these and a motive of selfless and dis- 
mterested action. 

In tlie above discussion we have considered the 
several distinct senses in which the term ‘ motive ’ 
may he used. There are, however, some ambi- 
guities connected ivith its use which, while not 
really adding to the multiplicity of senses, might 
nevertheless appear to do so. Bentham says : 

•Ovdnp to the poverty and unsettled state ot language, the 
woni motive is employed indiscriminately to denote two kinds 
ot objects, which, for the better understanding of the subject, 
it is necessary should be distinguished. On some occasions it is 
emplo 3 'ed to denote an 3 ' of those really existing incidents from 
whence the act in question is supposed to take its rise. The 
sense it bears on these occasions may be styled its literal or 
unJiguTatiTe sense. On other occasions it is emplo 3 'ed to denote 
a certain fictitious entity, a passion, an afi'ection of the mind, 
an ideal being, which upon the happening of any such incident 
is considered ns operating U|>on the mind, and prompting it to 
take that course, towards which it is impelled by the influence 
of such incident. Motives of this class are Avarice, Indolence, 
Benevolence, and so forth. , . . This latter may bo 8 t 3 ’led the 
figurative sense of the term motive * (p. 46 f.). 

The real incidents — motives in the unfigurative 
sense — are : 

• 1. The internal perception ol any individual lot of pleasure or 
pain, the expectation of which is looked upon as calculated to 
determine you to act in such or such a manner ; Z, any external 
event, the happening whereof is regarded as having a tendency 
to bring about the perception of such pleasure or such pain.* 
Each of these is f-urther distinguished according 
as it is in prospect or in esse, meaning hy the 
former the posterior possible object ■which is looked 
forward to as the consequence of his action [or 
inaction], hy the latter, the present existin" object 
or event which takes place upon a man’s looking 
forward to the otlier. 

These distinctions partly depend on Bentham’s 
doctrine that the only motives are pleasure and 
pain, which has been ably criticized hy Sidgwick 
{Methods of Ethics, hk. i. ch. iv.). They may he 
reduced to those dra^wn hy Fleming {Manual of 
Moral Philosophy, oi.'Lo'adsm, 1870, p. 176) between 
‘the external object, the internal principle, and 
the state or affection of mind resulting from the 
one being addressed to the other.’ The internal 
principle may he dismissed as, at any rate for the 
purposes of this article, a ‘ fictitious entity.’ The 
distinction, however, between the external object 
and the resulting state or affection of mind has an 
important he.'iring on the foregoing discussion. It 
might seem plausible to say, as Fleming says, that 
‘speaking strictly it [the term ‘motive’] should 
he applied to the terminating state or affection 
of mmd which arises from a principle of human 
nature having been addressed hy an ooject adapted 
to it ; because it is this state or afleotion of mind 
■which prompts to action.’ This is true in all cases 
•where an affection is the spring of action. But 
there are cases in which the affection does not 
exist, or the action takes place without, or con- 
trary to, its prompting. In the ‘beautiful soul’ 
in Schiller’s Anmwf A itnd Wiirde, affection produces 
moral results, but, to Kant, true moral action is 
independent of such affection. In art, however 
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mnch feeling may guide, if; cannot be considered 
as the motive. In true art it cannot even be said 
that there is a conscious image or ideal which 
impels the artist to produce. In art, as ScheUing 
say.s, the ego is unconscious in regard to its 
product [System des transcendentdlen Idealismus, 
vi., Tubingen, 1800 [Sdmmtl. WerJee, Stuttgart, 
1856-61, iii.]). 

An important distinction is that between motive 
and intention. The nature of intentionality is 
thus stated by Bentham : 

‘ Let ns observe the connejiion there fa between Intentionality 
and consciousness. When the act ftself is intentional, and with 
respect to the existence of all the circumstances advised, as 
also with respect to the materiality of those circumstances, in 
relation to a given consequence, and there is no mis-supposd 
with regard to any preventive circumstance, that consequence 
must also be intentional. In other words, advisedness, with re- 
spect to the circumstances, if clear from the mis-supposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the intentionality from 
the act to the consequences ’ (p. 44). 

The distinction itself is most clearly expressed 
by Martineau [Types of Ethical Theomf, ii. 272) : 

* The Intention comprises the whole contemplated operations 
of the act, both those for the sake of which, and those in spite 
of which, we do it. The Motive comprises only the former.^ 

Dividing the intention as Martineau does into 
persuasives, dissuasives, and neutral consequences, 
it is only the first that fall under the heading of 
‘ motive ’ (cf. Mill, Utilitarianism, London, 1879, 
ch. ii. p. 27 5 Muirhead, Elements of Ethics^, p. 61; 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, p. 64 ff.). 

This excludes from intention all motives in sense 
(1) which are unconscious or involimtary. It in- 
cludes motives in senses (2) and (3). It is more 
difiicult to say whether it includes motives in sense 
(4). The particular object or end is certainly 
included in the intention, but the law which the 
will gives to itself, while controlling and determin- 
ing the intention, seems not necessarily to form 
part of it. The act, even if done for the sake of 
the law, has not the law in its universality as its 
end. To make Martineau’s statement true we 
must understand ' persuasives ’ in an affective sense. 

2 . Classification of motives. — The various classi- 
fications reflect the difficulties which have attended 
the foregoing discussions. Our impulses or active 
principles are classified hy Held into mechanical, 
animal, and rational ; but only to the last two 
does he apply the term ‘motives.’ Stewart has 
criticized this classification on the grounds that 
‘mechanical’ cannot be applied to instincts and 
habits (which is done by Reid), nor to any of our 
active principles. It is capricious to caU our appe- 
tites animal principles, because common to man and 
brutes, and to distinguish our instincts as mechani- 
cal, in regard to which our nature bears so strong 
an analogy to the lower animals. Mechanics 
principles of action produce their effect without 
any will or intention on our part. Animal prin- 
ciples of action require intention and will, bub not 
judgment. Rational principles of action require 
not only intention or wiU, but judgment or reason. 
Stewart censures Reid for including under animal 
principles of action the desire of knowledge, of 
esteem, pity, patriotism, etc. 

Stewart’s own classification falls under five heads ; 
(1) appetites, (2) desires, (3) affections, (4) self- 
love, (5) moral faculty. This classification has 
been ably criticized by Martineau (iL 134). 

McCosh gives tlie following classification of the 
orective or motive powers, or, as he prefers to say, 
of the motive and moral powers : 

L Th« native appetencies of the mind leading to emotions. 
These include : (1) the inclination to exercise every 
native power voluntarily or involuntarily; (2) the 
desire to receive pleasure and avoid pain ; (3) the 
appetites : tendencies to seek for knowledge, esteem, 
society, power, property ; (4) an inward principle that 
impels to seek for the beautiful ; (5) the moral power 
as a prompting energy ; (0) unselfish motives prompt- 
ing to action in relation to other beings, e.j. sympathy. 


iL The will not as furnishing Incitements, inducements, or 
motives, but as seated above these, sanctioning, re- 
straining, and deciding among them. 

UL The conscience — a cognitive power involving certain be- 
liefs and Judgments [Inluitione of the Mind, p. 242 fl.). 

More important than any of these classifications is 
that of Martineau (ii. 129-175). He begins by dis- 
tinguishing between two sets of impelling principles 
in man: (1) ‘those which urge him, in the way 
of unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or 
natural expression,’ and (2) ‘ those which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and in wliich 
the preconception is present of an end gratifying to 
some recognized feeling’ (p. 135). The former ha 
calls primary springs of action, the latter secon- 
dary. Under the primary come— (1) propensions : 
including organic appetites and animal spontan- 
eity; (2) passions ; antipathy, fear, anger ; these 
do not arise as forces from the needs of our own 
nature, but are rather what we suffer at the hands 
of objects ; (3) affections ; parental, social, com- 
passionate ; these operate as attractions towards 
other persons; (4) sentiments: wonder, admira- 
tion, reverence ; these direct themselves upon 
ideal relations, objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above ns, yet potentially ours. 

Under the secondary principles which are char- 
acterized by their interested nature or invariable 
aim to produce certain states of ourselves come — 
(1) secondary propensions : love of pleasure, money, 
power ; (2) secondary passions ; malice, vindictive- 
ness, suspiciousness; (3) secondary affections: 
sentimentality; (4) secondary sentiments: self- 
culture, cestheticism, interest in religion. 

The secondary series is the self-conscious counter- 
part of the primaiw series. These principles give 
rise to ulterior combinations, such as love of praise, 
emulation, fellow-feeling. In addition to these 
are prudence and conscience, but neither is, ac- 
cordmg to Martineau, a positive principle, so as to 
range m the series of impulses. Each exercises a 
judicial function — prudence among the secondary 
principles, conscience over the whole. _ 

If we examine these various classifications, wo 
shall find much to confirm the wide view of motives 
which we have taken. Martineau’s distinction of 
primary and secondary springs of action directly 
contraaicts the narrow view of motives taken by 
Green, which would limit motives to those associ- 
ated ivith the notion of self. Such association 
gives rise to secondary springs of action. Again, 
some of these classifications rightly regard con- 
science and the moral faculty as motive powers 
prompting to action and yet per so incapable of 
being identified with an affective element. In 
Martineau’s theory the moral element consists in 
relative position in a scale of excellence intuitively 
discerned. Other moralists might seek to analyze 
further in what this excellence consists, and this 
analysis might be dangerous to the intuitive scale, 
might show that the position of a spring vanes 
with circumstances; but the insight that the 
moral element is not an affective spring of action, 
in either the primary or secondary form, remains ; 
and with it remains the necessity^ of recognizing 
a fourth form of motive, the motivity of whicji, 
whether proceeding from an autonomy of the wiH 
itself or from a recognition of an intrinsic authority 
in certain imperatives of action, or from a recogni- 
tion of superiority or authority in inward springs 
or outward courses of conduct, demands a unique 
position for itself in the classification _ of those 
forces which impel the human will to action. 
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MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN -GODS.— 
There are few peoples who have not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who liave 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. Their 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from tliem, the strange noises which the 
wind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rook, or the effect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their appearance of watching tlie intruder 
upon their solitude — all give to them an air of 
personality, and easily inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man’s, and such a spirit may heconie separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, precipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by cloud, suggest 
their connexion with gods of sky or rain ; or the 
remoteness and mj'stery of their peaks cause them 
to he regarded as dwellings of gods or of ghosts. 

Sporadically wo And no cult of mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that is eencrally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountains exist. Where they arc feared, it 
is generally as much because of tbe demons supposed to infest 
them as because of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountains found in writers from Waller to the time of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a Uterary ailectation as 
much as genuine lack of appreciation. Wordsworth's 'voice of 
the mountains ' has generaify made a ^strong appeal to men and 
has given a great impulse to the imagination. 

I. The personification of mountains. — The vari- 
ous impressions which mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their being regarded as alive, or 
possessed of a power lurking behind their massive 
forms, and, finally, to their personification in a 
greater or less degree. The next stage was that 
the mountain-god — the personified mountain wliich 
received worship — became a god of the mountain, 
separate from it, yet connected with it. It is diffi- 
cult in particular cases to say which of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
human mind so easily adopts either attitude ; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal. In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to he worshipped 
for itself alone or to he regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

Tlie Cholea of Itza regarded one particular hill us god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetual flre.r To the 
Huichol Indians every hill and rock of peculiar shape is a deity ,3 
and hills os well ns lakes, rain, etc., are tribal gods of the 
Thompson Indians.* The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
(I a), but they regarded all mountains as divine and personified 
them. Iztaccihuatl was the wife of Popocatepetl. Molina 
describes the hill Huanacauri as the chief huaca of the Incas.* 
In Korea mountains ore personified, and the idea of guardian- 
ship, e.g., of towns, is associated with them (cf. 5 s)- Yet 
there are also spirits of mountains.* In Japan the terra kami, 
applied to deities, is likewise appiied to mountains, which are 
supposed to possess great power.® Similarly in Chinn, where 
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spirits of mountains have always been worshipped, mountams 
themselves are included among the shen, or beneficent 
gods. There are ten principal mountains included among the 
ff-ti, or earth-gods — the five yoh, of which the greatest is 
T'ai Shan in Shantung, and the five ehenJ* Of each of these 
there is one in each cWof cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one in the centre. The chief minister of Yho was called 
•president of the mountains.'* To these, or to their spirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the earth at the 
summer solstice. Other mountains are also included in the 
category of gods and in the official worship (see also § y).* In 
Tibet Mt. Kanchinjunga was once an object of worship, but is 
now regarded as the dwelling of a god of the same name. 
There are lour gre.at deified mountains in Tibet.* In Media 
and in Phrygia gods were identified with mountains, and a cult 
was paid to them on their summits.* Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, ns well ns of gods of mountains, is to be traced. 
One inscription was ' To the Mountains ’ ; the mountains are 
often invoked in spell or prayer or invocation in Irish texts ; 
and Gildas speaks of the ‘ blind people ' who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature.® IVhile the Greeks adored divinities 
associated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personification — e.g., Mt. Ida as a nymph.7 In India 
ns early as the Eigveda (vn. xxxv. 8 ) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains : ‘ May the mountains be propitious to us.' The 
Himitlaya is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
excellence, pre-eminently sacred. It ' cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the alwde of the dead, of mighty cre.ature 8 , and of living 
saints and ascetics, as well ns the haunt of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit ; to sec it is to have one’s sins removed. It was personi- 
fied ns Himavat or Harivaih4a, father of Gafiga and Umfi Devi, 
or Parvati, the mountain-goddess, identified with one of the 
peaks.® 

An ancient story tells how PfirvntI covered up the eyes of 
Mnhadeva when he was performing tapas on Himavat. Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain ; but, when 
she assumed a submissive attitude, her lather was restored to 
his former condition.® 

Among the nhoriginal tribes of India mountains are personi- 
fied. The Sant.Ms sacrifice to Mnrang Burn, at once a mountain 
and a god. Other tribes have no other gods but mountains, 
rivers, and the dead.i® Among the Semites mountains and hills 
had been personified, and many of them were regarded ns 
peculiarly sacred— the dwelling-place or seat of a god (§ s). 
But the evidence is mainly that of cults upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (5 7 ). The pagan Slavs 
are described ns worshipping mountains.^ 

Where a god associated with a hill or mountain bears a name 
similar to it, it is probable that the mountain personified gave 
this name to the subsequent god of the mountain. A Celtic 
god Poenlnus was god of the Pennine Alps, Vosegus was god of 
the Vosges mountains. Of. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
also to be found in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some tribe took its origin 
or migrated. 

The Navahos thought that they came from the bowels of a 
great mountain near the San Juan.** Some Mexicans regarded 
the mountain Cacalepei as their motber.i® The Iranian kings 
were supposed to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 
darena.i* 

2 . Gods and mountains. — Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
gods, either as their occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are gods of 
the mountains distinct from these as personified. 

The bouse of the Masai god Ngai (EA-ni) is in the snows of 
Kilimanjaro.!* Among the Toruba tliere is a god of the moun- 
tains called Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deities of the 
volcano Kilauea were recognized, each of these being connected 
with some part of it.l® Among the Todas most deities are 
associated with hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit of which is a stone curcle, barrow, or cairn.17 The 
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Khonda worship a god of hills, and amon^ the Kols the gfreat 
deity Marang Buru, or ‘ Great Mountain,’ is the rain-g^od, Maranp 
Buni being a conspicuous peak in Cboti Nagpur which is either 
the god himself or his dwelling-place. Before the time of rain 
elaborate ceremonies take place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season.i Mt. Shasta is thought by American Indian 
tribes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
from the sky, after which he stepped down upon it and hollowed 
it out as a wi^am where he might live on his visits to earth.!* 
Among the Thompson Indians the ‘Old Man' is a being living 
on high mountains, and there making rain or snow by scratch- 
ing himself. 3 The Master of Life is thought by other tribes to 
dwell in the Rocky Jlountalns.^ The Mexicans thought that 
Tlaloo, god of rain, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops where 
the clouds gather. Other gods, ms lieutenants, bearing his 
name, du’elt in hills and were worshipped as gods of water and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloo was of great importance, and 
was connected with festivals of the first rank.o In Central 
India the sun-god is supposed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
rounded hills are hence called 'sun-rays.' Several outstanding 
peaks of the Himalaya arathe seat of gods — Railasa of ^iva and 
Kubera^and a title of Siva is the ‘mountain-god.’ Other 
mountain chains or peaks are associated with divinities — s.i/., 
the Vindhya ranges with Mah5rai)i VindhyeSwari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier times Rudra was believed to dwell 
among the mountains, or on their tops, and Durga was called 
‘ the dweller in Mandara.’ 8 Manu Is said to have descended on 
a slope of the Himalaj-a called ‘ Menu's Descent,’ and to have 
tied his ship to a peak after the flood.7 As has been seen, there 
is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
the personal gods of mountains in India. In Greece certain 
gods were closely associated with moimtains. The habitual 
cult of Zeus on mountain-tops, like that of the Mexican Tlaloo, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, cloud, and lightning sent 
down from the heights, and he probabiy had been identified 
with and had absorbed similar earlier gods there worshipped — 
e.p., at Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia (Zeus Lykaios). In several 
other instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god — e.g., Zeus Olympics (here the cult no longer 
was observed), Zeus Laphystos (Bmotia) ; on Mt. Pelion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraios.s Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus as rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain.9 Hermes 
had a temple on the summit of Mt. Cyllene, and Apollo on the 
hill of Phigaleia. Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia. The Cretan Mother-goddess, like the Phrygian 
Oyhele (9.0.), was represented standing on a hill (cf. art. Mow- 
lAiN-MornER). Cybele was the Mountain-mother (Mbwip op«to),io 
and she loved the mountain and its recesses, called by her 
name Kw^tXa,G Another divinity associated with mountains 
was Pan, who was horn on Mt. Lykaios and had one of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains — e.g,, Mt. Msanalus, Mt. 
Lampea — were sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there ho might be heard piping.12 The personalized nymphs 
were also of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
had caves on Mt. Cithieron, and gave oracles from them. 
Certain nymphs, called ’Oprari^n or 'OpeidSrr, presided over 
mountains, and were companions of Artemis.i^ jit, cijunpus 
was supposed to bo the seat of the gods, with the palace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo,i< a 
mountain was calied after a god Omanos. Some Babylonian 
gods were called ‘ruler of the mountains,’ and Enlil is described 
as ‘the great Earth-Mountain’ — a reference to Babylonian 
cosmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
life. For his worship, and later that of all the gods, an artificial 
mountain was erected in the plain.*® The world-mountain was 
the seat of the gods. Among the Colts gods were associated 
with hills, where some cult was offered to them, or with mounds. 
Within these they were believed to have retired on the coming 
of Christianity, and there they live os fairies.*® 

For Berbers ace ENS iL 600. 


is SO often associated with the dead. They are 
lofty and mysterious ; and, as they are the dwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
was natural enough to regard them as also the 
habitation of ghosts. 

Burial on hills 5 only one of many methods of disposing of 
the dead, and is by no means universal. It is found among 
the Comanches, Arapahos, and other N. American tribes, the 
Caribs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, and among the 
Parsis where no dakhma exists (the body is surrounded by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
Norsemen.l 

In Jlelanesla the Idea that ghosts dwell on mountains is 
frequently found — e.p., in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth [Eoita] ; a blissful Elysium [Aroma] ; ghosts ns a light or 
a fungus [Boro-speaking tribes)), and among the Kaiof German 
New Guinea (ghosts as animals haunting wild glens). In the 
D’Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebweso, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over a chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above a 
whisper when passing it.® In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
Tamahani, is on a mountain on the north-west side of Raiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia a mountain-top or rooky deflio or 
the surrounding mists are the abode or resort of ghosts.® In the 
Shortland Islands the dead go to certain mountains, and, after 
remaining there for some time, depart to a volcano.^ Among 
the Dayaks of Borneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts. The 
heaven of the Idaans and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
Balu, and the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Among the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cuit is buried in 
a lonely spot on the crest of a hilL® Various African tribes have 
similar beliefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosts dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woods of which 
the ghosts dwell.® Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountains.® Tlie Bondei god, Jllinga, Is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come from it, and in war drums are 
heard upon it. Death is the penalty for trespassing on it.® The 
Anyanja hear the ghosts talking on their spirit-hill, or drums 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.® JIalagasy ghosts and 
animal spirits reside in a great mountain in the north.*® 

In N. America tho Sonora Indians thought that ghosts dwelt 
in caves and rocks, the echo being their voices.** Of other 
tribes it is said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Rocky Mountains, and there live in bliss.*® TIoIo- 
can, a Mexican Elysium In tho mountains, was the place of souls 
of those saorilloed to Tlaloo and of those who died of leprosy or 
by drowning or lightning.*® The Hindus regarded the Qimiilaya 
as the home of the sainted dead.*^ One Chinese paradise is in 
tho Kucn-Iun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wondera.'® Similar 
beliefs lingered on in the W. Highlands. Certain clans had 
hills ‘to which tho spirits of their departed friends hod a 
peculiar attachment,' and which were supernaturally lit when a 
member of tho clan died.*® 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep giass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in Mdrcken, Swndi- 
navian and Slavic, this idea reappears as the rescue of a princess 
or a fair being from the top of a glass mountain by a hero.*® 

The road which the soiil has to traverse to the 
region of the dead is often a difficult one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over mountains, or 
the entrance to the Other-world is from a cave in 
a volcanic vent (see Descent to Hades [Ethnic], 

§1). 


3. Ghosts dwelling on mountains. — To some 
extent the belief that ghosts haunt mountains or 
that the Other-world of the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen from the custom of 
burying the dead on hills, but the belief often 
exists where this custom is not found. It was 
doubtless connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch the clouds or are swathed at 
times in mists. They are near the sky-land which 
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In Mexican belief the soul of one dying a peaceful death had 
to pass between two mountains which threatened to meet and 
crush him, if ho were not armed with n passport.^ Mt. Denaa- 
vend in Persia was the resting-place of the blessed on their way 
to paradise, 2 and Mt. Alburz was one of the supports of the 
Ohfnvat bridge. In ancient Egyptian belief the ' Mountain of 
the West,' through which lay the road to the region of the dead, 
was guarded by Xaftrt or Ilathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain,^ where Ra also sits. At the tomb the coffin 
vras set on a small sandhill, representing the mountain.^ 

Many folk-tales and myths tell of a deliverer, 
some rex quondam, rex futurus, like Arthur, who 
is one day to return as the saviour of his people.® 
In some of these he is in fairyland or heaven, but 
‘ the cruder and more archaic belief is that he 
sleeps within the hills.’® Sometimes he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 
Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances.’ The story is also found in Korea.* 
Hartland suggests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished by Christianity but 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha D6 
Danann had retired within the hills.’® But, while 


this is not impossible, the idea seems to be linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 
grave or barrow or in hills (as in Scandinavian 
belief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people’s need. 

^ Mountains as the abode of spirits. — Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 
haunted by fierce demons. 

In Australia Twanjirika Is the mountatn-splrit of the S. 
Arunta, and in the Lake Macquarie district Taho lived on the 
tops of high mountains and was hostile to the blacks. The 
Arunta also fear spirits called oruntja, dwelling on a hilL’l In 
British Kew Guinea the Koita dread a spirit living on a hill 
which they will not approach, hut a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is peculiarly effective.’® In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangerous. is The yaku 
of the Veddas people rooks and hill-tops, among other places, 
and are named from them. They send disease, and are much 
feared. Some of these yafcu are spirits of the dead— of headmen 
or their wives. They also have a dangerous aspect — sending 
sickness or stealing children — and are placated by offerings.!* 
THie Kayans and other tribes of Borneo believe in spirits mani- 
festing themselves in parts of nature — e.g., mountains. Spirits 
of thfi kind ore called fofi, and are malevolent ; hence people 
are careful not to offend them. The most dangerous are found 
on the most rugged summits, which the natives will hardly 
approach.!® Among the Lushel Kuld clans lashx ore beings 
dwelling In precipices and controlling animals, but demons 
people hills, streams, etc., and cause much trouble.’® In Ohitral 
Dad spirits with feet turned backwards dwell on Tlrich Mir.” 
Among the Oraons every rook and natural feature is haunted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of India.’® The 
Him&layo is the dwelling of innumerable beings, its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and fairies. Other hills 
are equally infested and consequently feared. As early ns 
Vedlc times such beliefs are found, and in the Mahabharala 
witches are said to live in mountains.1* In Korea the spirits of 
mountains are duly worshipped by sacrlDoes, and on every pass 


is a shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering laid. 
They control tigers and give the hunter power to catch them.’ 
In Chinn mountain spectres are much feared, and evil spirits 
haunt mountains, their power being proportionate to the size of 
these. Only on certain days should mountains be crossed, and 
only after fasting and puriiication. The genii of mountains are 
more friendly and have a regular cult {§7^® In Indo-China the 
Thai believe in the phi dwelling on steep mountains, who have 
the power of imitating storms by night.® In Annom female 
spirits or fairies called ehu vi dwell in forests and mountains, 
and for each hill there are genii good and bad.* Among the 
Bantu of S.E. Africa demons haunting mountains are much 
feared.® On the other hand, the Awemba believe in guardian 
spirits attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility.® For 
similar Berber beliefs see ERE ii. BOG®. The Babylonians 
thought that evil spirits dwelt on mountain-tops.f In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,® and wizards 
assemble there. It is a general Muhammadan belief that the 
mountains of QBf, supposed to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief abode of jinn and ifrittfi European folk- 
lore makes hills and mountains one of the dwelling-places of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beiDgs,’®and the dew^emons) 
of Armenian folk-belief live in mountains,” while fairyland is 
often within a hollow hill (see art. Farav, 5 11). So the Serbian 
ctYos’® and the Mereids of modem Greece haunt Wlls and 
mountains. Certain mountains were trysting-places of spirito, 
demons, and witches — t.g., the Horselberg, the Brocken, the 
Puy de D6me, and innumerable others in every part of Europe, 
these gatherings probably being reminiscent of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the same spots.’® 

5 . Sacred mountains. — Wherever mountains are 
personified or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cnlt, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains have a peculiar sanctity. Legend 
clusters thickly ronna them, and they are places 
of pilgrimage or sources of merit. 

Among the Western Nandi there is a sacred hill called Ohe- 
pel-oi, the hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to fire the grass there annually, and no Nandi will go 
near it.’* In Japan Fu ji-yama is the sacred mountain, regarded 
as a goddess or connected with a goddess of the same name.’® 
Pilgrims ascend its summit in vast numbers annually, and it is 
a frequent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-lnn mountains 
are the sacred mountains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerous fanciful legends.’® In early Hinduism Mt. Mandara 
in Bihar was a kind of Olympus. It formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (Himalaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 

• the divine mountain, beloved of the gods.’ As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inhabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
penances of ascetics (see also § i). Other mountains are sacred 
— e.g., the Vindhya range— an object of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shrines.” In ancient Persia Alburz 
or Haro Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it ; Ught came from it and 
returned there ; on it was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no siclmcss ; on ft the Amesba Spentos buUt a dwelling 
for Mithro, and he looks upon all the material world from it ; 
below it was the Chinvat bridge. All mountains are said to 
have grown from its roots.’® In the Qur’an §afo and Marwah 
are said to be ‘ beacons of God,’ and pilgrims are advised to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them and 
were worshipped, but Muhammad ordered their destruction, 
though the visitation of the mountains Is an important part of 
the Hajj rites.’® Mt. Sinai was also regarded as sacred, and 
oaths were taken by it®® Among the Semites several mountains 
were sacred as the dwelling- or resting-place of gods or the 
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scene of a cult (| 7 ). Sinai wag sacred before Israel received 
the r>aw from it, and it is specifically called the mount of God 
in OT (Ex 31 4^ 24t3, 1 K IB^). Several other sacred mountains 
are also mentioned there — Moriah, Nebo (perhaps originally the 
seat of the god Nebo), Hor, and Zion (Gn 2244, Dt 32^3, Nu 
2 oa 2 !r.| 13 osf- 25t). The last remained sacred in much later 
times as the central seat of worship, and wag regarded ag God’s 
holy mountain, the ‘mountain of the Lord's house.’ t In 
ancient times ML Atlas in Morocco was held in great reverence. 
Religious fear seized those who approached it, and the Libyans 
are said to have regarded it ag a temple and a god, the object 
by which they swore, and a statue.3 

In China mountains have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountaing. According to the doctrine of/eny-sAttiX^.e.), every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated that the 
beneficent infiuences of the universe may be freely exercised 
upon it. These influences are modified by the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxious influences — e.p., bad 
winds— or they send far and wide the beneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature; or they are bearers of 
heavenly influences to man ; or, standing around a town, they 
symbolize the animals of the four quarters, and bring it 
prosperity. The shape of hills or of any part of them may also 
influence a village or its inhabitanta for good or evil. Hence it 
is important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a hill 
or rook in which there is a beneficial combination of elements, 
as given in the books of geomancy.3 Similar ideas are found in 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
peaks, and care must ha taken to avoid or to counteract 
hostile influences from a hill. People are bom according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors ore — e.g., a 
craggy hill denotes a warrior. Thera are currents or veins of 
influence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these.'* In India it is held that mountains as 
well as rivers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
being especially^ true of Himavat.® In the haws of Manu, 
however, it is said that a student who has completed his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.® In Zoroastrianism moun- 
tains are said to have bean created by outgrowth from the root 
of Alburz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
wag formed in the earth during 1000 years. High mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenlj- beings. 
On the top of one Ahura revealed the law,I and mountains are 
said by the Spirit of Wisdom to bo moderators of wind, warders- 
off, rest-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smltcrs of Ahrlman 
and the demons, and maintainers and viviflers of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda.® Of ‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains' 
their glory is said to ‘bless him and be friendly’ (of. Himavat, 
5*).® Some are said to have boenmade by Ahura Mazda. w Tet 
their creation is connected in the SundahiSn with the rushing 
In of the spirit of evil,ll and at the restoration of all things earth 
Is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
mountains are the work of the evil spirit. Even Alburz, whose 
summit supports the Ohinvat bridge, will no longer exist.*® 
Perhaps also this conception accounts for the tabu in the 
Sad-dar against women after child-birth looking at a hill.** J. 
H. Moulton regards this idea, so contrary to Parsi and Aryan 
notions of the sacredness of mountains, os one of the beliefs 
broughtin by Magian influences, neither Aryan nor Semitic, and 
superimposed upon Zoroastrianism.*® A similar idea is seen in 
the description of the Buddhist paradise, Sukhavati, which will 
be level and contain ‘ no black mountains nor Jewel mountains, 
nor Sumerus, king of mountains, nor ChakravStas, great kings of 
mountains.’ IS The friendly influence of the hills is especially 
marked in the OT, as is natural whore so many of them were 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the scat of God's house.*'* 
They are sinnbols of God’s might, yet are subject to Him. 
They molt like wax before Him or smoke at His touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or they 
break forth into singing before the return of the exiles. They 
are symbols of God’s righteousness; they bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 
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6. Fabulous mountains. — As the preceding 
section has shown, actual mountains are often 
regarded in a mythical light — e.g., Alburz in 
Zoroastrian belief, Himavat in Hindu, Kwan-lun 
in Taoist. Some mythologies, however, have 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 

Among such is the Bab. ‘ mountain of the world ’ (5 9 ( 6 )). In 
Hindu and, more particularly, Buddhist mythology Meru or 
Sumeru, the abode of the gods, occupies a prominent place. It 
Is the primeval and the chief of mountains, the ‘golden 
mountam.’ It holds fast the earth, yet it swayed at the 
coming of Buddha.* It is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
surround it, with intervening seas. Between these and an 
eighth outmost ring are the four continents.® Round Meru the 
sun, moon, and planets revolve. In Tibet the Limas offer to 
the Buddhas daily the universe in efiigy ; Meru is represented by 
a dole of rice in the middle.® In JIuhammadan belief the 
mountains of Qaf are believed to encompass the earth and its 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Alburz wag held to do In 
Zoroastrian belief.* They are of green chrysolite, and are the 
chief abode of the jinn. Our earth is one of seven successive 
earths, rising above each other, and supported by a rook com- 
municating with Qaf by veins or roots, the origin of earthly 
mountains. In Malay belief Qaf (which may=tho Caucasus) is 
being bored through by people called Yajuj and M.ajuj, and, 
when they succeed, the world will come to an end. The Malaj-s 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mahameru— a 
borrowing from Hindu belief.® 

7 . Cult of mountains, — A cult offered to moun- 
tains or to divinities connected with them cannot be 
sharply divided from a cnlt on mountains, whether 
that is to such gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven — one seat of the gods.“ Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 

Among the Nandi, after harvest the people of e.aoh geographi- 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to Tindiret or Chepusio hill every morning and say, 
‘Bain, Tindiret I ’7 The savage Malays of Malacca saonllce to 
the mountain-spirits on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake of the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit tail, another 
mountain is visited.® AmongtheAmerican Indian tribes Bancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, but there was a 
liking for hills and mounds ag places of worship.® The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountains, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.*® The Mexicans worshipped mountains and mountain- 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or teocalli, for worship. EQlgles ol the moun- 
tains were made of dough and eaten in connexion with human 
sacrifices to the Haloes and mountains.** Infants and hairless 
dogs wore also sacrificed on high mountains.*® In China frojn 
ancient times mountains and rivers share with heaven the 
reverence of the State. There are many historical noUces In 
the sacred books of this or that emperor or king womhlpplng 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and Bacrifleing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountains 
(§ i), or to the spirits of the hills.*® This was done on festivals, 
at the successful conclusion of war,** or on the occasion of a 
process through the kingdom. In this way rest was given to 
the spirits of the bills.*® Omission to sacrifice to any of these 
spirits was an not of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived ol 
part of his territory.*® At Peking is the great altar of ‘Empress 
Earth,' and here at the summer solstice, when sacrifices to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earth a chief com- 
ponents — mountains, rivers, and seas. Similar sacrifices are 
offered to the ton mountains on other State occasions, ns well 
as to tho ranges dominating the site oftheimporial mausoleums. 


4 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, t. I. 25 (SBB xix. [1SS3J 5); Mahd- 
hdrata, m. clxiii. 14 ; cf. i. xi-ii. 6, i. xvlii. l._ 

® Waddell, p. 78 ; S. Beal, Buddhism in China, London, I 8 S 0 , 
i- 172 1. , , 

» Waddell, p. 397 f. * Ft. r. 21, xix. 1. 


5 Lane-Foole, pp. 37, 100, 104 f. ; Skeat, p. * *. . . 

« In tho Lt Kti^n. II. 12) ancient kings appointed wise men 
ho ascended famous hlUs and there announced to heaven tno 
0 ^ government of the princes. 

7 nollls, p. 47 f. ^ -riL- TZ-r-.. 

3 W. W, Skeafe and 0. 0. Blagden, Pagan JtacfS of ths .J/ewy 
^cninsrila, London, lf)06, li. 320 f. 

8 IfR lii. 122. . r 

*7 J. Xeit, Thompson Indians of British Colnmjnat p. 
Tesup y. Pacific Expedition^ Memoirs of Amer, Jlustum oj 

■cf, 1D00> ... fy.f, 

n yii \\\, 123, ^7 /&. p, 330f. ; PL xvhl. 
w lA Ki III. li. 14-lC, IiL 6, rnr. H. 7, il. 12. 

H Sh^ King, n. L, tti. L 9 r. iii. 1. ^ en r 

35 Shih King. L 8. Cf. Douglas, pp. 12, 60 f. 

n Be Groot, Bel. in China, pp. 191 f., 201 f. 
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In India from early times a cult has been paid to or on moun- 
tains (§ i). The Institutes of Ffftut eay that mountalna are excel- 
lent places for performing iriiddhas,^ and the Gthyasutras speak 
of an oblation of butter made on a mountain to east or north.2 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly hullt, has already been referred to. Aboriginal 
tribes attach a high importance to this cult, and many sacri- 
fices and rites take place upon hills and mountains (Santals, 
Korwas, Kols, etc.).® In Korea peojjle go once a year to wor- 
ship the popular god of hills. Pilgrims ascend mountains for 
merit, and carry a pebble, which is placed on the heap at the 
top dedicated to this god.» In ancient Persia there are frequent 
references in the sacred books to worship and eacrilloo being 
offered to mountains 'glorious with sanctity,’ or ‘brilliant 
with holiness.* s The mountains which give understand- 
ing are worshipped with libations, ns part of the liturgical 
service.® The Yasna mentions worship of Sraoshn by Haoma 
on ‘ the highest height of high Hnralti,’ r and Herodotus speaks 
of the custam of ascending the highest peaks and offering 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus, 
probably some Zoroastrian sky-god representing the primitive 
Indo-European god of the sky.® In Greece numerous moun- 
tains were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 
god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops 
ns Zeus, who from his heights was supposed to rule the world. 
The Greek cults on high places were of ancient date, and per- 
haps concerned gods supposed to dwell in heaven, rather than 
gods of the heights. In modem Greece monasteries often stand 
on the site of these ancient mountain-slirines.t 

Fausanias describes the cult of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. There 
was a mound of hcaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Here also and on Mt. Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the production of rain.!® 
In ancient Anatolia festivals in honour of Oybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of Ida and Berecyntus, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, and where the trees were sacred to her and 
never out down.H 

Among the Samorftm on a certain mountain-top there was a 
perpetual fire in honour of the god Pargn, who controlled 
thunder and tempest-l® Among the Semites hiils or high places 
were favourite places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
In OT in connexion both with pagan tribes or peoples and with 
Israel. Jahweh was commonly worshipped on high places, and 
was supposed to dwell there, according to an older stratum of 
thought, while Israel also offered sacrifice and incense on them 
to the local gods— the B'ilim of hills — or other gods from time 
to time (of. Hos 4ta, Jer 2=0 S® 17=, Ezk 20=8, 1 K 11= 14=3 2 K 
184 1710). For the Canoanlto cults see Dt 12=, Nu 83®=; 
Moab, Is 18= 161= : of. Nu 2241-23. The references to the 
worship of Jahweh on high places, whether natural or arti- 
ficial. are frequent-e.g., 1 S 7l-i7 0l=t, 2 8 183=, 1 E 84 18=01-, 
Jg 6==, Dt 274. 

ArchfEological research has discoTered remains of 
many ‘ high places,’ often on hills, and even now 
remains of temples and sacred groves are to he 
seen on Hermon and other mountains. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 

Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and Is supposed to visit It 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also shrines on hill- 
tops.i® In European folk-survivals from earlier paganism, 
ritual acts — e.g., 'hill- wakes’ or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer — often take place on hUls.l® 

Many high places are probably artificial con- 
structions. 

The Bab. temple-tower (ziqqural) was an earthly copy of the 
world-mountain, and served the purpose of the worshippers, 
whose anoestorslhad been accustomed to worship on heights, 
gaining nearer access to heaven (of. ERE 1. COOb). The 
Mexicans and other American peoples built mounds, pyramids, 
or teocalli, where no hills were available for worship. Some of 
these mounds were of great size. On them sacred buildings 
were erected, and the higher these could be placed the more 


I Ixxxv. 88. 

= Gobhita-Grhyasutra, rv. viii. 14. 

3 Monier-Williams, p. 849 f. ; Hopkins, p. 888 f. ; cf. ERE il. 
482>>. 

*FLxv. [1904] 449. 

s Yasna, i. 14, 11. 14, ill. 10, xxil. 26, xlli. 2, etc. ; Visparad, 
L 6, ii. 8. 

« Yt. i. 81. 7 Ivii. 19. 

s Herod, i. 131 ; of. Moulton, pp. COf., 391 ft. 
ei?ixii.B01; COSi. 50 ff. 

10 Pans. vni. ii. ; W. B. Paton and E. D. Hicks, Inscriptions 
of Cos, Oxford, 1891, no. 882. 

II F. Oumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 
Chicago, 1911, p. 47 f . 1 Virgil, .lEn. lx. 85. 

12 EL xii. 298. 

13 See W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semitisehen Religionsge- 
schiehte, Leipzig, 1876-78, ii. 231 f.; S. 1. Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902, pp. 70 ff., 189, 142 f.; 
P. S. P. Hondcock, Latest Light on Bible Lands, do. 1913, p. 
244. Cf. BAAn, vol. il. p. 287, Hion Poaoe, vol. vi. p. 678 f. 

14 FL xxii. 86 ; 0^, pt. vii. Balder the Beautiful, London, 
1918, i. 140. 


sacred they seemed. Teocalli were also erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in the bottom lands, 
though occasionally on higher ground.l 

Heaps of stones, often dedicated to the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in aU 
parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 
The added stone may be an offering (in Ladakh 
the mountain-spirit is said to he offended if no stone 
is given^), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
alleged that weariness leaves the traveller when he 
offers it), or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
away evil spirits, or it may be a materialization of 
the prayer made at the moment. See Landmaeks, 
vol. vii. p. 794 f. ; GB^, pt. vj., The Scapegoat, 
London, 1913, p. 11 ff. 

In aU religions which have encouraged asceti- 
cism men have chosen to live a solitary life among 
mountains, partly because of their loneliness, partly 
because of their sacred associations. Their living 
there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

In India Himavat has always been the resort of saints and 
ascetics.s Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Eastern Christian regione. 
Taoist hermits have been fond of mountains,4 as also have 
Christian ascetics. 

8 , Symbolism. — Mountains are everywhere sym- 
bolic of strength and everlastingness (cf, the fre- 
quent phrase in OT ‘ the everlastmg hUls,’ though 
compared with Jahweh they are as nothing). Ter 
the Hebrews they were symbols of Jahweh’s 
righteousness, His kindness. His guardianship.'’ 
In the Yi King a mountain is a symbol of resolute- 
ness.® The Bab. Bel is called ‘ the great mountain,’ 
or ' the great Earth-Mountain.’ ’’ The Zulus speak 
of their King as being ‘high ns the mountain,’ or 
address him as ‘Yon mountain,’® and elsewhere 
‘mountain’ is a title of honour.® Buddha is said 
to be composed and firm as Snmeru, or he is called 
‘ the golden mountain,’ and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountains.^® The name 
montagne was given to the extreme French Kevolu- 
tionists, who occupied the higher part of the hall 
where the Assembly met. 

9 . Mountains in cosmogony. — {a) The creation 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an American = Indian myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up by a duck.n In W. 
Australia one myth tells bow they were made from a heap of 
roots which a man kicked in all directions.^® A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains and valleys of New Zealand were 
carved out by the knives of Maui’s brothers, and an Australian 
myth of the god Bunjil and his knife is like this.l® Scandi- 
navian, Cochin-Cbinese, and Orphic myths recount how the 
mountains were made from the bones of a giant or of Zens.l4 
An Indian myth regards certain mountains as offshoots from 
the Himalaya, brought for Kama when he was building a 
bridge 3® (see olso §§ s, 6 ). 

(5) As to the ordinary observer the sky seems 
near the tops of mountams, so many myths regard 
it as so near as to be easily reached from them ; 
or, again, the mountains, real or mythical, support 
the sky or the heavens. 

I SR iil. 123, iv. 765 II. ; F. S. Dellenbangh, Forth Amerieams 
of Yesterday, New York, 1901, pp. 195, 206, 391. 

3 PL XV. 448 ; cf. Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, tr. 0. 
B. Markham, London, 1869-71, bk. ii. ch. 4. 

3 PR i. 60. 

4 De Groot, Rel. in China, pp. 84, 189. 

s Ps 36® 723 1252 ; of. Is 5411). 

6 App. ii. sect. L hex. iv. {SBE xvi. [1882] 271). 

7 Farncll, Oreeee and Babylon, p. 104. 

8 A. F. Oardiaer, Earrativeof a Journey to the ZooluCountrp, 
London, 1836, p. 91 i J. Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, do. 1857, 
p. 290. 

9 H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1893, 1. 367. 

10 Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, l 1. 49, iv. xix. 1549 ; cf. V. ixlv. 


1890. 

n NR iil. 124. tttpLxx. 341. 

18 A. Irfing, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^, London, 1899, L 
186 : B. Brough-Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, do. 1878, i. 423. 
14 Grimm, pp. 559, 670. i® PR i. 63. 

1® E. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, London, 
1898, p. 84 : G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, do. I8S4. 
p. 13 ; JAI xvi. [1886] 233 [Borneo] ; E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian 
llagic^, London, 1901, p. 61 f. ; ERE ii. 682®. 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHER 


Mt. Atlas was formerly known as ‘the Pillar of Heaven.' l 
In Bab. cosmofrony the sky rested on the ‘mountain of the 
world,’ f.«. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sides.3 In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Jleru in an ascending series (see CosMoaoHv 
[Buddhist], [Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
with the Celts also a mountain supported the sky — e.g., a 
mountain near the sources of the Rhone was called * the column 
of the sun,’ perhaps bearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
round it.3 tVe may note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven.'* 

(c) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 8*). So in Bab. myth the ‘mountain of the land of 
Nitsir ’ held the ship fast and did not let it slip, and on ita top 
Utnapishtim offered sacriflce and incense to the gods.o The 
Hindu flood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven yftsbind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is cMled 
‘ Menu’s descent ’ 8 (cf. DEtnoE). 

Litbbatubb. — C. Albers, He Diis in Loeia Edilia Cullit 
GrcEcos, Zu^hen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Der 
uohencullus asialischer und europdiseher Volker, Vienna, 
1891 ; T. C. Banfield, He Moniium Cultu, do. 1834 ; R. Beer, 
Eeilige Hdhen der alien Oriechen und limner, do. 1891 ; J. 
Ruskin, Modem Painters, London, 1843-CO, pt. 6, esp. eh. 
19 f. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, do. 1903, ii. 

J. A, MacCulloch. 

MOUNTAIN - MOTHER. — The Mountain- 
Mother is the only Greek divinity certainly known 
to be of pre-historic ori^n. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (c. 1500 B.O.) found at Knossos.^ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and. 
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Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
piUar-shrine. 

holding either sceptre or lance, stands flanked by 
guardian lions on the peak of her oivn mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
‘ horns of consecration ’ — the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she gives life to plants, animals, and man. ‘ Earth 
sends up fruits, so praise we Earth the Mother’ (Fa 
jcapwotj dv(et, 5ii (cXpl'erc /iifripa yalav) was the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona.® 

On the seal figured here the Mother rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the slcy. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan rmigion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary attribute of 
motherhood, sometimes a young man, and some- 
times a sky-power fertilizing Mother Earth ; but 

1 Herod, iv. 184. 

* L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, London, 
1899, p. 29 f. 

s MacCuUocb, p. 228. 4 Homer, Od. xL 315 f. 

3 King, p. 135. 

8 Blitapatha Brdhmaya, l. vUL L 'Iff.; Mahabhdrata, ilL 
ll^TOOf. 

7 A. Evans, BSA viL [1900-01] 29, fig. 9. 

s Paua. X. ill. 10. 


always the Mother is dominant. This dominanea 
of the Mother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zens the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and the Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion — the southern (/Egean 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant MoSier- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance — the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘ heroic ’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions ; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertility, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the indmdual and his prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. "VVe find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
dfemonic personages — Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines, Daetyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zens the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son — ^Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 

mt. i_ _• - 


representations of birth, mapiage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teries, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again m marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father, In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches jiis 
god as he would his fellow-man,_with prayer, praise, 
and presents ; his action is rational ana anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation- ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the boy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see INITIATION 
[Greek] and Kouretes and Korybantes). Each 
young man, each member of the band of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-consort of the Mother ; 
he went through a mystical and magical lep^t 
ydpos.^ This explains at once the e.xpression 
used by Euripides [Bacchce, 120), da\dpev/M 
Kovp^uy. It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, Aetrtrolvat W xnrh kSXitou (Sw 
xffoylas patrihelas.^ Marriage is the mystery par 
excellence. In the matniinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic ; in some Asia Minor cults ic was 
attended by the horrors of castration.® In the 
Cretans of Euripides (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torehes of the Mountain-Mother 
{fiTp'pi T hpettp o(t5as dva<r^wv), the blazing torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer — a product of the 
Achiean heroic age — the Mother was never _n*i- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a prccanous 
footing. But in post-Homeric days, when north 
and south were fused, a place was found for 
a more elastic pantheon as Mother of the Gods. 

1 A. B. Cook, Zeus, I., Cambrldire, -313, p. 610. 

X J. E. Uarnson, Prolegomena, p. CCS. . ,j„f, 

* For an explanation of the practice see J. O. Frmxer, Aaon e, 
Allis, Osiris'*, London, 1907, p. 224. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the Avomen-goddesses of Greece — ^to 
Hera her Upbs ^d/ios, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her function as viiTvia Bripdi/, to Aplirodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Ennyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. Hoav far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
hoAv far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly he stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother Avith the male attendant — e.g,, 
Attis and Adonis — half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses Avith the heroes whom they 
protect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 
Perseus. The Mother has many names — Rhea, 
Cybele, Dindymene, Ma — but her functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat — vary Avith the 
culture and local surroundings of her Avorshippers. 
Cf., further, art. Mother of the Gods (Greek 
and Roman). 

Literature.— R oscher, t.vv. 'Meter,' 'Qaiiv’: Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ' Oybele • ; L. R. Famell, Cults of ths Greek States, 
Oxford, 1895-1909, iii. 289-S06 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
fo the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 2B0-286 and 
407-501, and Themis, do. 1012, p. 402 ; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde, Leipzig, 1905 : see also art, iEOEAN Uelioion, toI. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, Ixindon, 1913. 

J. E. Harrison. 

MOURNING.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

MOUSE.— See Animals. 


MOUTH. — In many ways the mouth is of im- 
portance from a religious point of AdcAv. It is that 
by which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises; many Avind instru- 
ments used in sacred rites are blown by its means 
(see Music) ; sacred things and persons are kissed 
Avith the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, Avhile it has also a large folklore of its OAvn.> 
Silence is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as Avell 
as in social affairs.’ Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, Avhile 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.® The 
Bhagavad-Gtia regards the body as ‘the city of 
nine portals,’ of Avhich the mouth is one.‘ Voice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the ^atwpatha Brahmana, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarasvatl the tongue.® 
On the lips sit the seven •psis (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth Avhich communicates Avith 
Brahman.® In the account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.’ In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Ohristinn literature and art as a 
moneter with a vast mouth into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thought (Pr D’; cl. 
Nu 16S2f.). In Scandinavian mythology Hel has also a gaping 
mouth. Mythology often mates night a monster which devours 
the light or the sun. Of. Skr. rajanimukha, ‘ the mouth of 
night,' evening. 

I. The mouth and the soul. — Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 


1 See KiBSiNa ; cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. B. 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1101, 1032. 

9 Ib. pp. 1102, 1033 ; cf. Pa 1413, Ja ssff. and Carlyle’s 
frequent praise of silence. 

3 See LAUaHTER ; S. Reinach, ' Le Rire rituel,’ Cultes, mythes, 
et religions, Paris, 1905-12; Grimm, pp. 1100 f., 1632. 

4 T. 13. 

e X. i. 3. 4, xn. ix. 1. 14 (of. ix. i. 1. 18, v. 2. 4). 

« Brhad&ranyaka Upanisad, ii. ii. 8. 

7 Rigveda, x. xo. 12 ; cf. also J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i.9 
[1872] 10. 

8 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death.4 Popular sayings like * to have one’s heart 
in one’s mouth ’ or ‘ the soul on the lips ’ illustrate 
this.’ It is also seen in the precaution taken by 
the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back® AA'hen any one yaAvns. The soul may escape 
from the mouth durmg sleep, as is illustrated by 
many tales where, in the form of a small animal, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its oAvner.® 
At death, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Makdhhdrata (iii. 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyavin while he sleeps and draivs out his soul, 
which is aftenvards given to his Avife, who replaces 
it in his mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the (tying CyUarus to prevent his 
breath leaAung him.® Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.® On the frescoes 
of the Campo Santo, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
a sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and Avith 
the folk everywhere. Hence, Avhere the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped up, as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, NeAV Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.’ In some cases the jaAvs 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox Avhen killed first at 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and Avarn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming.® 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected Avith the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued Avith vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, coAvries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescribed for the purpose.^® Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
m Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
Avhere.” De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead had the same purpose. 
This practice is best knoAvn from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, but it is also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc. , or melted butter 
allowed to trickle doAvn [Hindus] ; coin, etc., 
placed Avith dead [non-Aryan tribes]), and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.” This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as neld by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a rift to the dead, or a commutation 
of such a gift.” The Chinese practice, hoAvever, 

1 Grimm, p. 828 fl. 

2 Seneca, 2/at. QiuBSts Iii. prsef. 16 ; Herodias, Jftm. iU. 8 f. 

8 J^j^Q u. [1887] 114, 5 6C6. 

4 Grimm, pp, 1082 f., 1648, 1625 f. ; R. Chambers, TAe £ook oj 
Days, Edinburgh, 1863, i. 276. 

6 Metam. xii. 424 f. 6 XI, ix. 409. 

7 J, G. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 82, and references there ; JAI 
viiL [1879] 393 ; A. d'Orbigny, * L’Homme amdricain/ in Voyaae 

dansVAm&r. • ' - 839 ^ iv. pt. ii. 

pp. 241, 267; ■ " ' ■ 1900, p. 401; 

Annales de i' • . . ' • 860] 439 ; M. 

Radlguct, Lei . . . 246. 

8 See Death, vol. iv. pp. 473^, 408^, 601* ; cf. 485* for Japanese 
ceremonies for keying the mouth shut. 

5 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, I^ondon, 1001, 
p. 604. 

10 J. J. M. de Groot, Rel, System of China, I^eyden, 1892 £f., 
1 269 ff., 278. 

11 lb, 1. 270 note. 

13 Lucian, de Luctu, 10; cf. ERF iv. 474*, 605^, 477s 480^’, ii. 
22*; Grimm, pp. 831, 1550, 1785. 

18 A gold com ms put in the dead man’s cofhn in the W. Isles 
to pay the ferryman, but the reason is perhaps a classical 
lK)rrowing (A. Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, 
il. 238). 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHER 


Mt. Atlas wag formerly known as ‘the Pillar of Heaven.’ t 
In Bab. cosmofrony the sky rested on the ‘ mountain of the 
world,’ i.e. the world itself conceived as a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sideg.s In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmogony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Meru in on ascending series (see Cosjioqost 
[Buddhist], [Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
with the Celts also a mountain supported the sky — e.g., a 
mountain near the sources of the Rhone was called ‘ the column 
of the sun,’ perhaps bearing up the sky while the sun revolved 
round it.3 We may note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven.^ 

(e) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (On 8<). So in Bab. myth the ‘ mountain of the land of 
Nitsir ’ held the ship fast and did not let it slip, and on ita top 
Utnapishtim offered sacrifice and incense to the gods.® The 
Hindu flood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven rftsbind 
the ship to the highest peak of Himavat. Manu descended 
from it on Himavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
‘ Manu’s descent ’ 6 (cf. DmuoB). 

LiTERATtmE. — C. Albers, De Diis in Locis Editis Cultis 
apud Greecos, Zutphen, 1901; F. F. von Andrian, Her 
HohencuUus asiatischer und europdiseher Volker, Vienna, 
1891 ; T. C. Banfield, He Montium Cultu, do. 1834 ; R. Beer, 
Heilige Hohen der alien Gricchen und Romer, do. 1891 ; J. 
Ruskin, J/otfem Painters, London, 1843-60, pt. 6, esp. ch. 
19 f. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, do. 1903, ii. 

J. A. MacChlloch. 

MOUNTAIN -MOTHER. —The Mountain- 
Mother is the onljr Greek divinity certainly known 
to he of pre-historio ori^n. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style {a. 1500 B.C.) found at Knossoa.^ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and. 



Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
pillar-shrine. 


holding either sceptre or lance, stands flanked by 
guardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
‘ horns of consecration ’ — the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal lue, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she gives life to plants, animals, and man. ‘ Earth 
sends up fruits, so praise we Earth the Mother’ (rs 
KapTToiis dvtei, did K\y{'eTe fiipripa yaiav) yvoa the litany 
chanted by the priestesses of Dodona.® 

On the seal figured here the Mother rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male worshipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the slcy. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manifestly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan rdigion the male divinity is 
sometimes a child, the necessary attribute of 
motherhood, sometimes a young man, and some- 
times a sky-power fertilizing Slother Earth ; but 

4 Herod, iv. 184. 

4 L. W. King, BahgUmian Religion and MgtJiology, London, 
1S99, p. 29 f. 

4 JLicCulIoch, p. 223. 4 Homer, Od. xL 315 f. 

® King. p. 135. 

1 ^tUdpatha BrdJimaiyi, I. vUU L ‘Iff.; MahdbliSTata, UL 
12, 790 f. 

7 A. Evans, BSA viL aOOO-Ol) 29, fig. 9. 

0 Paus. X- riL 10. 


always the Mother is dominant. This dominanca 
of the Mother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and the Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion — the southern (/Egean 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant Moflier- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-god, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wofe. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrOinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance — the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘heroic’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual ; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions ; the worship of 
the Mother focuses on the facts of fertility, and 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and his prowess. Jlothor- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. "We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
dmmonic personages — Kouretes, Korybantes, Tel- 
chines. Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zens the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son — ^Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is but her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother ; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is simple ; mysteries are now 
knoivn to be simply magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Jlys- 
teries, in fact, spell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Mother stand again in marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian system the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow-man,_with prayer, praise, 
and presents ; his action is rational and anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orriastio. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the boy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see Initiation 
[Greek] and Kouretes and Korybantes). Each 
young man, each member of the band of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son but the prince-consort of the Mother ; 
he went through a mystical and magical Uj>l>s 
ydpios.^ This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides [Bacclue, 120), <3 OaM/ievaa 
Kougijruv. It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, Aeatrolvas xnrh kSXttou iow 
xOovtas /SacriAe/af.® Marriage is the mystery por 
excellence. In the matrilinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic ; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attended by the horrors of castration.® In tlie 
Cretans of Euripides (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
•held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother 
{firprpl r ipeltp dfdas dvatrxuiy), the blazing torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crops. 

To the Olympos of Homer— a product of Via 
Achiean heroic age — the Jlother "was never _a<i- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a prccanous 
footing. But in post-Homeric days, when nortli 
and south were fused, a place was found for her m 
a more elastic pantheon as Mother of the uoos. 


I A. B. Cook, Eeus, L, Cambridge, .913, p. C50. 

3 J, E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. CCS. -v-,— Jrlonit. 

» Koran explanation of the practice see J. O. Trtzer, daonit, 
Attie, Otiris3, London, 1907, p. 224. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the women-goddesses of Greece — to 
Hera her lepbs yd/xos, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her fmiction as irirria Oripwv, to Aphrodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
how far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly he stated, but undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother with the male attendant—e.jr., 
Attis and Adonis — half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 
protect, in Hera and Jason, in Atliene and 
Perseus. The Mother has many names — Rhea, 
Cybele, Dind 3 'mene, Ma — hut her functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat — vary -with the 
culture and local surroundings of her worshippers. 
Cf., further, art. Mother of the Gods (Greek 
and Roman). 

LrrKiUTUKE.— Roscher, s.m. ‘Meter,’ ‘Gala’; Daremberg- 
SagUo, s.v. ‘Oybele’j L. R. Fa-meM, GulltoftheGreekSlata, 
Oxford, 1890-1909, iii. 289-808; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1003, pp. 200-280 and 
497-501, and Themis, do. 1912, p. 492; A. Dietericb, Mutter 
Erde, Leipzig, 1905 : see also art. iEoEAji Eelioiok, vol. i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, I/)ndon, 1913. 

J. E. Harrison. 

MOURNING.— See Death and Disposal op 
THE Dead. 

MOUSE.— See Anijlals. 

MOUTH. — In many ways the mouth is of im- 
ortance from a religious point of view. It is that 
y which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises ; many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred ntes are blown by its means 
(see Music) ; sacred things and persons are kissed 
ivitli the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own.* 
Silence is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as well 
as in social affairs.^ Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.* The 
Bhagavad-Glta regards the body as ‘the city of 
nine portals,’ of which the mouth is one.* voice 
and breath are tyvo of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarosvati the tongue.® 
On the lips sit the seven fjis (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth which communicates with 
Brahman,® In the account of the creation of the 
different classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.'' In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Christian literature and art ns a 
monster with a vast month into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, ns already Sheol in Hebrew thought (Pr it- ; cf. 
Nu In Scandinavian mj'thology Hel has also a gaping 

mouth. Mythology often makes night a monster which devours 
the light or the sun. Cf. Skr. rajanimukha, ‘ the mouth of 
night,* evening. 

I. The mouth and the soul. — Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 
1 See Kissinu ; cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8 . 
Stallybrass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1101, 1632. 

3 lb. pp. 1102, 1633 ; cf. Ps 1418, ja ssff. or., and Carlyle’s 
frequent praise of silence. 

8 See LAnonxEn, ; S. Reinach, ‘ Le Eire rituel,' Cultes, mythes, 
et religions, Paris, 1905-12 ; Grimm, pp. 1100 f., 1632. 

4 V. 18. 

5 X. i. 3. 4, in. ix. 1. 14 (cf. n. i. 1. IS, v. 2. 4). 

6 Brhad&raxiyaka Dponifod, n. it 3. 

V Rigveda, X. xc. 12 ; cf. also J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i.3 
[1872] 10. 

8 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 
1897, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death.^ Popular sayings like ‘ to have one’s heart 
in one’s mouth ’ or ‘ the soul on the lips ’ illustrate 
this.® It is also seen in the precaution taken by 
the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back® when any one yawns. The soul may escape 
from the mouth during sleep, as is illustrated by 
many tales where, in the form of a small animal, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.* 
At death, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahahhdrata (iii, 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyayin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which is afterwards given to his wife, who replaces 
it in his mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the dying CyUarus to prevent his 
breath leaving him.® Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.® On the frescoes 
of the Campo Santo, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
a sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and -with 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped up, as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.® In some cases the jaws 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killed first at 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and warn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming.® 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected with the mouth. In China it is stuffed with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
decomposition prevented. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescribed for the purpose.®® Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
in Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where." De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the mouth of the dead had the same purpose. 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Romans, but it is also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc. , or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus]; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non-Aryan tribes]), and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.®* This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as held by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a gift to the dead, or a commutation 
of such a gift." The Chinese practice, however, 

I Gnmm, p. 823 

s Seneca, I^at. QticcBt. Hi. pnef. 16 ; Herodias, J/im. Ui. 8 f. 

3 Pjyg il. [1887] 114, 5 665. 

4 Grimm, pp. 1032 f., 1648, 1C25 f. ; B. Chambers, The Book of 
Bays, Edinburgh, 1863, i. 276. 

® ileiam. xiL 424 f. 3 /;. [x. 409. 

7 J, O. Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 82, and references there ; JAl 

vUL [1879] 393 ; A. d’Orbigny, ‘L'Homme amdricain,’ in Voyage 
daixs mdridionale, Strassburg and Paris, 1889, iv. pt. ii. 

pp. 241, 267 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay MagiCy London, 1900, p. 401 ; 
Annales de la propagalion de la foiy xxxii. [1860] 439; M. 
Badiguct, Les demUrs Sauvages^t Paris, 1882, p. 246. 

8 See Death, vol. iv. pp. 473^, 493^, 601» ; cf. 485» for Japanese 
ceremonies for keeping the mouth shut. 

9 J, Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 604. 

10 J. J, M. de Groot, Reh System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., 
L 269 ff., 278. 

II i6. 1 . 279 note. 

13 Lucian, de Luctu, 10; cf. ERE iv. 474^, 605b, 477 *^ 480b, ii. 
22a ; Grimm, pp. 831, 1660, 1785. 

13 A gold coin was put in the dead man's coffin in the W. Isles 
to pay the ferryman, but the reason is perhaps a classical 
borrowing (A. Oannichael, CarminaGadelica, Ed’/iburgb, 1900, 
U. 288). 
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throws new light on the subject, and points to a 
possible origin for the same practice elsewhere, 
though it came to be regarded otherwise. 

To the same origin may be ascribed the practice 
of tilling the mouth of the corpse with food before 
burial. This, often regarded as a sacrificial feed- 
ing of the dead, may have been intended as a means 
of recalling the soul, though each instance must 
be examined in its own context, and it must be 
admitted that quite different reasons are often 
given by those who practise this rite. Yet, if the 
dead used earthly food, this would keep them from 
eating the food of the Other-world, which binds 
the eater to that world. Thus they might be able 
to return.^ 

It is found among the Thfl of Tongking {ERE iv. 41S>), some 
Papuan and Polynesian tribes, and the Badayas (de Groot, i. 
357 f.). In the Panjab leaves of the tutasi plant and Ganges 
water are placed in the mouth as offerings to Yama, that he 
may be merciful to the dead {PR ii. 69). In S.E. India the 
Kumi fill the corpse’s mouth with rice and rice-beer (T. H. 
Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, Ijondon, IS70, p. 230). At 
the^funeral feast of the father among the Kukis food is placed 
beside him and his pijje is put in his mouth, and he is bidden 
to eat because he is going on a long journey (fb. p. 2'i3). The 
ancient Persians dropped haoma juice, which produces immor- 
tality, or some pomegranate seeds into the mouth of the dying 
{ERE iv. 502t). With this may be compared the practice of 
putting the Host in the mouth of the dead, which was con- 
demned at the 3rd Council of Carthage and at other councils 
and synods (J. Bingham, Origines EccUsiasticce, London, 1829, 
V. 338, vii. 344). 

Of course, if the dead are to be fed at all, it is 
most natural to place food in the mouth, and in 
some instances a tube connected with the mouth 
is made to protrude from the grave so that nourish- 
ment ma;^ be poured down through it.’ Where 
head-hunting is practised, the heads or, rather, 
the spirits connected with them are often fed by 
having food placed in the mouth.’ The Egyptian 
ceremony of ‘ opening the mouth and eyes " was 
performed that the deceased might see and eat the 
rood ofierings and utter the right words in the 
right manner. 

Asa preparatory rite the mouth and eyes of the mummy or 
statue representing the deceased were rubbed with part of the 
food to e.\cite the appetite. Then the sem priest addressed the 
deceased : ‘ I have set in order for thee thy mouth and thy 
teeth. I open for thee thy mouth, I open for thee thy two 
eyes. I have opened thy mouth with the instrument of Anubis, 
the iron instrument with which the mouths of the gods were 
opened.’ Mouth and eyes were touched with this instrument, 
and Horns was asked to open the mouth of the deceased as he 
had opened that of Osiris. With another instrument the lips 
were touched so that right words might be ^oken. Then the 
mouth was touched with other articles to give life and colour 
to the lips, and touched i^Mn so that the jaw-bones might be 
established ; and, finally, food was then placed in the mouth.4 

The establishing of the jaw-bones probably refers 
to an old custom of dismemberment. Various texts 
speak of restoring the jaw-bones and the mouth in 
the reconstituted body. The lists of the members 
of Osiris include lips, mouth, and jaw-bones,® and 
there may have been an ancient rite of cutting out 
the jaw-bone and preserving it separately. This 
is done by some African and Melanesian tribes. 

In Uganda the king’s Jaw-bone is cut out and preserved in a 
special house, where it is consulted os an oracle, as the spirit is 
supposed to attach itself to it.8 Widows among the tribes of 


1 Cl. ERE iii. 56H.,Uv. OSfib, v. 6S2a. 

- A. B. Ellis, Land of Fetish, London, 1883, p. 134 (Old 
Calabar). 

3 O. Hose and W. McDoug.alI, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 21, 113; H. Ling Both, Satires of Saraieak, 
do. 1S9B, ii. 170. 

■* H. M. Tirard, The Book of the Dead, London, 1910, p. 23 ff. ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian Magic, do. 1S99, p. 195 ff., 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, do. 1911, ii. 49, 02. 
The Book of the Making the Spirit of Osiris says, ‘ O Form, thou 
h.ast thy mouth, thou speakest therewith. Horus has pre- 
served for thee thy mouth. O Form, thy jaw-bones are on thee 
firmly fixed.’ Cf. The Book of Opening the Mouth, ed. and tr. 
Budge, London, 1909, ii. 162. 

Buiige, Osiris and the Egyptian Restirrection, i. 337, ii. 49. 

6 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, lx)ndon, 1911, p. 109 n.,JAI xx.xi. 
llOitl) 130 ; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its Peoples, do. 
19<)5. p. 220; J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Sile, do. 19uS, p. 2U7. 


the Hood peninsula carry the husb.and’s jaw-bone.l The Tamos 
of German New Guinea e.\hume the corpse niter some months 
and with great ceremony remove and preserve tho lower jaw. 
Similar customs are observed by other tribes of this region.* 
Again, the Saa (Solomon Islands) preserve it ivith the skull in a 
hollow wooden image of a fish or in the public canoe-house.* 
In New Britain the jaw-bone is worn by a relative as a means 
of obtaining its owner’s help.4 

These customs are perhaps akin to that of making trophies of 
the jaw-bone or lips of enemies, as in Ashanti, Dahomey, Tahiti, 
etc. (see Hsap, voI. vi. p. SSI®), If the purpose is to secure 
power over the ghost of the dead man. 

The Egyptian custom should be compared with 
the ‘ivay of purifying the three deeds’— body, 
mouth, and heart--as practised on the deceased by 
the Shingon sect in Japan.® Among the Basoga 
the lips of the dead are smeared with oil.® 

2. Hostile spirits and the mouth. — The mouth 
as a spirit-opening is naturally one which is ex- 
posed to the entry of hostile spirits which take 
possession of a man. In India bhuis are tliought 
to enter by the mouth, and in Egypt in common 
opinion all kinds of evil spirits try to do the same, 
various customs are more or less clearly connected 
with this belief, and have for their oWeet tlia 
warding off of such noxious influences. Eating in 
private is one of these ; uttering a charm or per- 
forming some ritual act after yawning is another ; 
scrupulous teeth-cleaning, as with the Hindus, is a 
third ; veiling the face is a fourth.’ Probably the 
wide-spread custom of knocking out or filing the 
teeth, usually at puberty, is also connected with 
these dangers at initiation to man's food.® Though, 
from the savage point of view, tatuing the lips or 
boring one or both lips and inserting feathers or a 
wooden or metal plug, which is often increased to 
large dimensions, is regarded as ornamental, tho 
origin of the practice is perhaps magical. Tlie 
lip-ornament is a protective cliarm against spirits 
entering by the mouth door, or perliaps also 
against the escape of the soul. This custom is 
found among the Esldmos, Haidas, and other _N. 
American tribes, and very commonly in S. America 
(the most extravagant use of it being among_ tho 
Botocudoes), as weU as among many African 
tribes.® 

3. The mouth and the breath. — As tho soul or 
life is so often connected irith the breath — ^^vhethcr 
breath in general, or, as has been suggested, the 
last breath — ivhich may be expelled by a sneeze or 
yawn, and which leaves the body finally at death, 
certain rites in connexion avith the mouth have 
arisen. In some instances a relative receives the 
last breath into his own month, by application of 
his lips to the dying man’s, or by a kiss.” Iho 
Alfoors, on the other hand, close the mopths of 
animals at a birth lest they swallow the infant s 
soul, and the mother and others in the house must 
keep the mouth shut.” The breath, again, may 
have life-giving properties. Hence the Eskimo 
angckojc will breathe on a sick man to cure him or 
give him a new soul ; ” or, as_ among the Bribn 
Indians, the medicine-man purifies a woman after 


I B. E. Guiso, TAL x.xviii. [1899] 2 IL oi-n. u 
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child-birth by breathing on her.* Sealing by 
breathing or blowing upon a patient is also found 
among American Indian medicine-men and in 
Oriental countries. On the other hand, the breath 
as connected witli the life may contaminate sacred 
objects. Hence these must not be breathed upon, 
or the mouth must be covered when one is near 
them. 

In Timor the common people, In addressing the Hala, place 
the hand before tho mouth, lest tliey profane him by their 
hreath.2 Among tho Pnrsis the priest must cover his mouth 
and nose with n thick veil— tho paitiddna—on approaching the 
sacred fire and other sacred objects.^ Giraldus Cambrensis 
relates of tlio sacred fire in the ahrino of St. Brigit at Kildare 
that it must not be breathed on by those who tended it— prob- 
obly an earlier pagan Celtic tabu.^ Similarly tho Laws of Itanu 
forbid tho Brahman to blow tho sacred fire with his mouth.® 
A tabu of this kind is found among tho Balkan Slava in con- 
nexion with tho sacred house-fire on tho hearth.® Shinto 
priests have also to veil their mouths when cooking the sacri- 
ficial food, and so have tho cooks in the Mikado’s kitchen.? 
Saxo Grammaticus tells of a ahrino at Riigcn so sacred that tho 
priest might not breathe in it, but had to go to tho door for 
that purpose.® On tho other hand, a Maori chief would not 
blow upon a fire lest his sacred power should pass to it and so 
to the food cooked on it, and then to tho eater of tho food, 
causing his death.® 

The old custom of ‘scoring above the breath,’ 
t.c. making an incision on a witch’s forehead to 
neutraliv.e her evil power, may have been con- 
nected with tho idea that her evil life-influence 
came forth with the breath. Saliva, as connected 
witli the mouth, is at once a tabued thing and a 
source of danger and magic influences and also a 
safeguard — c.g., against witchcraft — as well as of 
use in healing rites (see Saliva).^ 

See also Breath. 

LiTEnAinmE.— This is given throughout tho article. 

J. A. JilACCULLOCH. 
MOZOOMDAR.— See Brahma SamXj. 

MUGGLETONIANS.— The followers of the 
London prophets, John Reeve (1608-58) and his 
cousin Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98), wore de- 
signated ‘ Muggletonians.’ Both Reeve and Mug- 
gleton were originally Puritans, but Reeve became 
a Ranter and Muggleton dropped all public wor- 
ship, being attracted by Boehme’s writings and by 
the prophecies of John Robins and Thomas Tany. 
In 1651 Muggleton had inward revelations inter- 
preting the Scriptures; Reeve had the same ex- 
perience next year, and on 3rd-5th Feb. 1652 Reeve 
announced an audible commission urging him to 
rebuke Robins and Tany and constituting him the 
last messenger of the third and Bnal dispensation, 
Muggleton being his ‘ mouth.’ They were the two 
witnesses of Rev 11, to announce a new body of 
doctrine and to declare the eternal destiny of in- 
dividuals. By 27th July 1652 their Transcendent 
^irituall Treatise was complete for publication. 
They declared that all succession had ceased for 
1300 years, and, when challenged to prove their 
new commission, their last resort was to curse their 
opponents ; a few accidents or deaths from fear 
established their credit. Being imprisoned for 
blasphemy in 1653, they issued two more pamph- 

1 H. Pittier de Fdbrega, iSflTATr, phil.-hist. Olaese, oxxxviii. 
{18981 20. 

? A. Featberman, Social History of the Races of Mankind, 
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pp. XV, 214, note 31, 241, note 1 ; M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsise, London, 1884, 
p. 243 ; ct. Strabo, xv. 3. 14. 

4 Gir. Cambr. Top. Bib. ii. 34 f. ® iv. 63. 
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? G. F. Moore, Bistory of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i. 104. 
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848 f. ; JAFL iii. [1890] 63 f. ; Proe. Soc. Ant. Scotland, iv. [1855] 
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lets. Demands for new truth were met by Reeve 
laying down six principles, published 15th Aug. 
1656, as to the person of God, person of angels, 
person of devils, condition of Adam at his creation 
and how he lost his estate, heaven and glory, hell 
and death. The same year a full exposition ap- 
peared in The Bivine Looking Glass, or the Third 
and Last Testament, printed in the style of the AV. 

The leading doctrines run thus. Matter is eternal 
and independent of God ; this earth is the centre 
of the universe, sun and moon being fixed in the 
firmament about as big as we see them. God is 
one and eternal, with a material body rather larger 
than human, clear as crystal. The One God came 
to earth as Jesus, entrusting the temporary charge 
of the universe to Elijah. Angels have spiritual 
bodies and rational natures; Adam’s body was 
natural, and his soul spiritual. Eve, however, is 
the important person ; one angel and one only fell ; 
he tempted her, entered bodily into her, and there 
dissolved, whence was born Cain. Eve tempted 
Adam to carnal intercourse, and thence arose Abel 
and Seth. Thus in the world are two distinct races, 
cursed and blessed. The soul is mortal, generated 
with the body, and returning to dust, whence it 
shall rise with the body. At the resurrection each 
person shall be re-created where he died, the wicked 
lying immovable in eternal lonely misery. 

Reeve died in 1658, and Lawrence Clarkson 
aspired to fill his place, publishing three works. 
At the Restoration Muggleton was abandoned by 
manv, but he regained his influence, even over 
Clarkson. Ho added the new doctrine that God 
has ceased intervening in the world, so that prayer 
is useless. For the next few years he was at war 
with the Friends, till William Penn, in 1672, pub- 
lished his New Witnesses Proved Old Heretics. A 
second secession took place in 1670 in consequence 
of his Nino Assertions, but Alexander Delamaine 
and John Saddington vigorously supported him. 
In 1676 G. Sheldon found some followers near Ash- 
ford. Next year he was again indicted for blas- 
phemy, pilloried; imprisoned, and fined. He then 
wrote his autobiography, and, though no new re- 
velation came, he was highly respected during the 
rest of his life for practical counsel. An anony- 
mous attack by Bishop J. Williams in 1694 was 
promptly repelled by Thomas Tomldnson, who, in 
1699, published his correspondence and autobio- 
graphy, under the title Acts of the Witnesses. 

Though one early revelation was quite explicit, 
that the end of the world was imminent, oelief 
persisted. Many works were reprinted in 1756, 
after Swedenborg announced a kindred system, and 
others were written. Then James Birch led a refor- 
mation back to the views of Reeve ; but, in 1778, 
he claimed direct inspiration, so that a secession 
took place, known especially in Pembroke and 
Bristol, as well as in London till 1871. A revival 
occurred about 1829-31, resulting in a fine edition 
of the primary works in three quarto volumes; 
and The Looking Glass was reprinted even in 1846. 
Prayer and preaching not being practised, public 
worship was confined to reading the standard books 
aloud, and singing the Bivine Songs ; the chief 
reading-room was in New Street, oif Bishopsgate 
Street. Since 1870 worship seems to have ceased, 
though annual meetings were held at Denby in 
Derbyshire within living memory. 

lilTEUATUR” 

see Joseph S' . ' . ' . 

Modern stuc! (' 

Muggletonians, Laverpool, 1869, Ancient and Modem Muggle- 
tomans, do. 1870 ; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, London, 

1888. W. T. Whitley. 

MUHAMMAD, — i. Historical sources. — Mu- 
hammad (t 7th June a.d. 632 ; called also Ahmad, 
and by poets Mabmud) Abu’l-Qasim, sometimes 
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localized as Al-Tihami (‘of the Tihamah’ [Muta- 
nahbi, ed. F. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, p. 331]), 
knorm by his followers as ‘the Apostle or the 
Prophet of Allah,’ and also by numerous other 
names, variously estimated at 30, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastallani’s Matcdhib 
Laduniyyah, Cairo, 1278, iii. 133-179), was the 
founder of the religious and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
■^anifism. The event in his life which furnishes 
his followers with an era, viz. his migration 
{hijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by syn- 
chronism -with the Jewish Day of Atonement for 
20th September, A.D. 622. That era was intro- 
duced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in his 
career, by his second successor 'Omar I. (Mubarrad 
[t 285 A.H.], Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 325), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely known, and the story of 'Omar implies 
that he had not before heard of an era (which 
perhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 
for ‘ era’ signifies ‘ month-making ’), accurate dating 
of events in the Prophet’s life is impossible. There 
is, however, an allusion in the Qur’an (xxx. 1) 
to the victory of Chosnoes in the Nearer East, 
which took place A.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad preached for some 
ten years in Mecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest ■written account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Sebeos (Armen, text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-106 j Euss. tr. by IL 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent. ; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement that he was an Ishmaelite who 
taught his countrymen to return to the religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Ishmael. His career may, there- 
fore, be said to be kno'wn entirely from Islamic 
sources, which contain no biography that is quite 
contemporary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (c. 150 A.H.), who composed 
his Sirah (‘Biography’) for the ‘Abbasid Khalifah 
Mansiir (136-168 A.H. =:A.D. 754-776) at least a 
century and a quarter after the death of his 
subject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Cornpenditim of Ibn Hisham (t 218 A.H.) and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (t 310 A.H.). Its author 
was in communication ■with eminent members of 
the Prophet’s family, but is said to have been a 
man of indifferent morals, besides being a Shi'ite 
and a Qadari (believer in the freedom of the wUl) ; 
he employed versifiers to compose poems to be put 
into the mouths of the personages who figure in 
his narrative ; and his credibility was otherwise 
impugned.' Contemporary with Ibn Ishaq ■was 
Mflsa b. ’Uqbah (f 141), whose collection of Cam- 
paigns was studied in Cairo as late as the 15th 
cent., but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sachau, SB AW, 
1904), and those of little value. Shaffi (t 204) 
quotes this author once for ■what is clearly an 
edifying fable ( Umm, Cairo, 1321, iii. 100). Later 
by some fifty years is the work of Waqidi (t 204), 
which to some extent embodies the same materials 
as_ the work of Ibn Ishaq ; and somewhat later 
still the encyclopaedic work of Ibn S.a'd (t 230), 
secretary of Waqidi, on the Prophet, his family, 
and his followers. The memoirs or table-talk of 
the Propliet’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated (■with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

1 See Tiqut, DiMonary of Ltamcd Jfen, ed. D. S. ilar- 
jolioath, London. l!)07ff„ vi. 300-10L 


Ahmad b. Hanbal (f 241), and the recollection* 
of these persons, after being critically sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects for the use of 
la^wyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material has historical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Prophet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Ishaq. 

There is reason for thinking that shortly after 
Muhammad’s death some sketch of his life, com- 
parable to the Christian paradosis, was communi- 
cated orally to those who embraced Islam, enabling 
them to understand allusions in the Qur’an; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to events of 
primary importance in the Prophet’s biography. 
It is of interest that the Khalifah 'Abd al-JIalik 
(65-86 A.H.) ■wrote to 'Urwah b. Zubair (bom 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, and his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284)— as usual, 
not from a copy but from oral tradition. This 
personage was bom twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating the subject to have con- 
sulted the Qur'an. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Qur'an 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24). The general suspicion 
of and objection to ■written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevaOed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the perpetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would have formed a secure basis 


for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Is^gq contains a certain nuniber of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents — e.g., letters and State- 
papers — their authenticity seems in every case 
liable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because different authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muliammad|s 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts ; Shafi'I 
(t 204), who appears to have made accurate search 


in ivriting referable 
uPan and one apo- 


in Arabia, could find nothin] 

to the Prophet except the Q 

cryphal document, of which he knew only py 
hearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
ancient and modem times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain (see Yaq^ut, i. 248). 

The Qur’an appears to be for the most part 
authentic, but those who collected it avowed 
chronological arrangement as much as possible, 
combining in the same surahs, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely difi’erent periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reader has to 
interpret it by Ibn Imaq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biography appears 
to be conjectural interpretation of the Qur an. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compiled by 
the historian Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., profess to locate most or all of the 
texts ; but, unfortunately, they give a variety of 
locations, and leave on tlie mind the impression 
that nothing was certainly knoiyn or remembered 
about the ‘ occasions of revelation ’ beyond what 
the te-xts themselves imply. _ , 

If, in spite of these considerations, the general 
trastwortniness of Ibn Ishaq’s narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there are three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice ascribed to the second Khaiifaii oi 
assigning pensions to the Muslims, which vaned 
ivith the length of time during which they bad 
been members of the community, accounts for tno 
e.xistence of lists of fighters in various^ battles, ana 
for the preservation of the chronological order oi 
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those battles, since each ■was followed by some 
accessions. ( 2 ) The biography rarely has recourse 
to the supernatural, and, when this element is 
introduced, it does not appear to affect the causa- 
tion ; where, c.g., angels or the de'vil take part in 
battles, they do not really contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
his prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this may be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ish.’iq wrote for an 'Abbasid patron, he takes very 
little trouble to glorify his ancestor 'Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abu Talib, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son ' Ali was’ the head 
of a family which also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this biographer 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2 . Life. — For the present purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ibn Ishaq 
narrates it, will suffice. 

It is not possible to throw any serious doubt on the 
location of Muhammad as n member of a numerous Meccan 
family, thoueh the name of his bather excites suspicion, since 
‘ Abdallah ’ (the equivalent of ' some one ’) is used at a later 
period as a substitute for an unknown name ; perhops it is in 
this case a substitute for a name of which the second element 
was that of n pagran deity. Few have accepted the suggestion 
of Sprengeri that the name •Mufiamniad' itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on his prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-Islamio inscriptions, and ita connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 27, ‘and the desire (tfemdath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought ; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its variants 
had Messianic associations. According to the biography, the 
life of Muhammad falls into four periods. (1) For fortj' years 
he lived as a pagan at Mecca (which comes into history with his 
enterprise, not having been mentioned previously). At the age 
of twenty-five ho married a woman much older than himself, 
who bore him one or more sons (who died in infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year ho became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the ofilce of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private propaganda, 
winning some adherents in his own family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town. (3) For 
tan years he carried on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 

f renter part of the time under the protection of his uncle Abu 
&iib, who was not a believer ; after his death the mission had 
for a time to be transferred to Ta’if, until another protector 
could bo found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge had been obtained for the Prophet's perse- 
cuted followers in Christian Abyssinia. Towards the end of 
this period the continuance of civil war at Tathrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the inhabitants the desirability of securing 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhammad was Invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but he wisely sent his 
tollowers before him to Yathrib to serve os a bodyguard when 
he arrived; ho himself escaped with difficulty from Mecca, 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medina, he proceeded to organize his followers ns an army, 
ruthlessly suppressed internal opposition, secured the alliance 
of various Arabian tribes, and started raiding the Meccan 
caravans. Involved in war with his former fellow-citizens, he 
inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of his migration. By the end of 
his life he had imposed his doctrine on the whole of Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, with lew exceptions. 
Tendering the Christian communities tributary, and abolishing 
paganism. 

So far as this career is that of a military and 
political adventurer, countless parallels could ha 
adduced. A man who can orfjamze an armed force 
and lead it to victory may rise from obscurity to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably eve^ century of 
Islam has its tale of such personages. The ' Ahhasid, 
Fatimid, Buwaihid, Seljuq, and Ottoman dynasties 
all arose in this way; and in most of these the 
religious appeal played an important part. The 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
objective truth of the doctrines with which they 
were associated, hut to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we possess 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualities 
which produced success than where the records are 
scantier. In the first place, his ability to gauge the 
capacities of others was abnormal ; hence in the 
choice of subordinates he seems to have made no 
mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
1 1)09 Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 168. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage. The stories of his 
successes as told by Ibn Isliaq indicate a complete 
absence of moral scruple; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize opportunities, and distrust of loyalty 
■when not backed by interest, which fully eiqilain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in Iiis early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not parallels, 
can be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
with which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 
goddesses, readily accepting the logic of the stricken 
field ; for, though new presets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can be discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islam is that the move- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw the sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he was summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest use of that 
opportunity was due to his own ability. The only 
difficulties which are to be found in his career are, 
therefore, those which render all history difficult. 
It is impossible to say why one man should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportunities 
should occur for the development of special talents. 

According to the (Jur’an (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘ great mam in his city, and, if the words of xciii, 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents at 
an early age, and at some period was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad ; there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. The evidence indicates that he could 
do both of them, but not well. Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of copying 
the ancient history which he reproduced in the 
Qur’an from dictation (xxv. 5f.), he does not rebut 
it by the assertion that he could not write. The 
tradition makes him a tradesman, and can even 
name his partner and the goods in which he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’fin, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and loss ; 
but whether it does so to a greater extent than 
other books may be doubted. Some stories say 
that he was employed by his first wife Khadijah 
in the conduct of a caravan ; and others tell of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable that he travelled in 
his youth, for, though the geography of the Qur’fin 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to be based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of ignorance which is repeatedly 
made against the people of Mecca is more likely to 
have been brought by one who had some acquaint- 
ance with a higher civilization. 

3 . Origins and development of system. — The 
tradition does, indeed, name precursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among them a relative of 
his ■wife who had either copied or translated a 
portion of a gospel. Since (jhristianity had made 
progress in both N. and S. Arabia, it is not -unlikely 
either that missionaries had found their way to 
Central Arabia, or that travellers thence had had 
their curiosity aroused and made inquiries into the 
system. The phenomena of the Qur’an on the 
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localized as Al-Tihaml ('of the Tihamah’ [Muta- 
nabbl, ed. F. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, p. 331]), 
known by his followers as ‘the Apostle or the 
Prophet of Allah,’ and also hy numerous other 
names, variously estimated at 30, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastallani’s Mmoahih 
Laduniyyah, Cairo, 1278, iii. 133-179), was the 
founder of the religious and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
^anlfism. The event in his life which furnishes 
his followers with an era, viz. his migration 
(hijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by syn- 
chronism with the Jewish Day of Atonement for 
20th September, A.D. 622. That era was intro- 
duced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in his 
career, by his second successor 'Omar i. (Mubarrad 
[t285 A.H.], Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 325), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely Known, and the story of ’Omar implies 
that he had not before heard of an era (which 
perhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 
for ‘era’ signifies ‘month-making’), accurate dating 
of events in the Prophet’s life is impossible. There 
is, however, an allusion in the Qur’an (xxx. 1) 
to the victory of Chossoes in the Nearer East, 
which took place A.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad preached for some 
ten years in Mecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest ivTitten account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Seheos (Armen, text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-106; Kuss. tr. by K 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent. ; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement that he was an Ishmaelite who 
taught his countrymen to return to the religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Ishmael. His career may, there- 
fore, be said to be known entirely from Islamic 
sources, which contain no biography that is quite 
contemporary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (c. 150 A.H.), who composed 
his Sirah (‘Biography’) for the 'Abbasid Khalifah 
Mangur (136-168 A.H.=A.D. 754-775) at least a 
century and a quarter after the death of his 
subject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Compendium of Ibn Hisham (t 218 A.H.) and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (t 310 A.H.). Its author 
was in communication with eminent members of 
the Prophet’s family, but is said to have been a 
man of indifferent morals, besides being a Shi'ite 
and a Qadari (believer in the freedom of the will) ; 
he employed versifiers to compose poems to bo put 
into the mouths of the personages who figure in 
his narrative ; and his credibility was otherwise 
impugned.* Contemporary with Ibn Isliaq was 
Musa b. 'Uqbah (f 141), whose coUection of Cam- 
paigns was studied in Cairo as late as the 15th 
cent., but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sachau, SB AW, 
1904), and those of little value. Sliafi'i (t 204) 
quotes this author once for what is clearly an 
edifying fable ( Umm, Cairo, 1321, iii. 100). Later 
by some fifty years is the "work of Waqidi (f 204), 
which to some extent embodies the same materials 
as the work of Ibn Ishaq ; and somewhat later 
still the encyclopredic work of Ibn S.a'd (t 230), 
secretary of Wiiqidi, on the Prophet, his family, 
and his followers. The memoirs or t.able-talk of 
the Prophet’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated (with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

1 See T5qut, Diclionaty of Leamgd Jfen, ed. D. S. 5rar- 
grollouth, London, 1907 ff., vi. 399-401. 


Ahmad b. Hanl*al (t 241), and the recollections 
of these persons, after being critically sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects for the use of 
la^vyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material has historical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Prophet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Ishaq. 

There is reason for thinking that shortly after 
Muhammad’s death some sketch of his life, com- 
parable to the Christian paradosis, was communi- 
cated orally to those who embraced Islam, enabling 
them_ to_ understand allusions in the Qur'an ; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
rmcertainty prevailed -with regard to events of 
primary importance in the Prophet’s biography. 
It is of interest that the Khalifah 'Abd al-Jlank 
(65-86 A.H.) -wrote to 'Urwah b. Zubair (bom 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, and his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284) — as usual, 
not from a copy but from oral tradition. This 
personage was bom twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating the subject to have con- 
sulted the Qur'an. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Qur'an 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24). The general suspicion 
of and objection to -written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevailed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the perpetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would have formed a secure basis 
for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Ishaq contains a certain number of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents — e.g., letters and State- 
papers — their authenticity seems in every case 
liable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because different authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muhammad|8 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts ; Shafi'I 
(t 204), who appears to have made accurate search 
in Arabia, coula find nothing in writing referable 
to the Prophet except the Qur’an and one apo- 
cryphal document, of which he knew only py 
hearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
ancient and modem times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain (see Yaqut, i. 248). 

The Qur’an appears to be for the most part 
authentic, but those who collected it avoided 
chronological arrangement as much as possible, 
combining in the same surahs, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely different periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reader has to 
interpret it by Ibn Imaq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biography tyipears 
to be conjectural interpretation of the Qur an. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compUed by 
the historian Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., profess to locate most or all of tlie 
texts; but, unfortunately, they mve a variety of 
locations, and leave on the mind the imprwsion 
that nothing -was certainly knoivn or remembered 
about the ‘ occasions of revelation ’ beyond what 
the texts themselves imply. _ , 

If, in spite of these considerations, tne general 
trastworthiness of Ibn Ishaq’s narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there are three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice ascribed to the second Khahfali or 
assigning pensions to the Muslims, which 
-with the length of time during which they ha< 
been members of the community, accounts for 
existence of lists of fighters in various battlcs, and 
for the preservation of the chronological order oj 
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those battles, since each -was followed by some 
accessions. ( 2 ) The biography rarely has recourse 
to the supernatural, and, when this element is 
introduced, it does not appear to affect the causa- 
tion ; where, c.g., angels or the devil take part in 
battles, they do not really contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
his prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this may be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ishaq wrote for an ' Abbasid patron, he takes very 
little trouble to glorify his ancestor 'Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abu Talib, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son 'Ali was" the head 
of a family which also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this biographer 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2 . Life. — For the present purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ibn Ishaq 
narrates it, will suffice. 

It is not possible to throw any serioua doubt on the 
location ol Muhammad ns a member of a numerous Meccan 
family, thouch the name of his father excites suspicion, since 
' Abdalljih * (the equivalent of ' some one ’) Is used at a Inter 
period ns a substitute for an unknown name ; perhaps it is in 
this case a substitute for a name of which the second element 
was that of a pafpm deity. Few have accepted the sujrgeation 
of Sprengeri that the name ‘Muhammad' itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on his prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-IslSmio inscriptions, and its connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 27, ‘ and the desire (Jiemdath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its wiriants 
had Messinnie associations. According to the biography, the 
life of Muhammad falls into four periods. (1) For forty years 
he lived ns a pagan at Mecca (which comes into history with his 
enterprise, not having been mentioned previouslj"). At the age 
of twenly-flvo he married a woman much older than himself, 
who boro him one or more sons (who died in infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year he became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the ofllca of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private propaganda, 
winning some adherents in his own family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town. (3) For 
ten years he carried on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 
neater part of the time under the protection of his uncle Abu 
TMib, who was not a believer ; after his death the mission had 
for a time to be transferred to ifa'if, until another protector 
could he found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge had been obtained for the Prophet's perse- 
cuted followers in Christian Abyssinia. Towards the end of 
this period the continuance of civil war at Yathrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the inhabitants the desirability ol securing 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhammad was invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but ha wisely sent his 
tollowers before him to Yathrib to serve os a bodyguard when 
he arrived; he himself escaped with difficulty from Mecca, 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medina, he proceeded to organize his followers as an army, 
ruthlessly suppressed internal opposition, secured the alliance 
of various Arabian tribes, and started raiding the Meccan 
caravans. Involved in war with his former feliow-citizens, he 
inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of his migration. By the end of 
his life he had imposed his doctrine on the whole of Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, with few exceptions, 
rendering the Christian communities tributary, and abolishing 
paganism. 

So far as this career is that of a military and 
political adventurer, countless parallels could he 
adduced. A man rvho can organize an armed force 
and lead it to victory may nse from obscurity to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably eve^ century of 
Islam has its tale of such personaces. The 'Abbasid, 
Fatimid, Buwaihid, Seljuq, and Ottoman dynasties 
all arose in this way; and in most of these the 
religious appeal played an important part. The 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
objective truth of the doctrints with which they 
were associated, but to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we possess 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualities 
which produced success than where the records are 
scantier. In the first place, his ability to gauge the 
capacities of others was abnormal ; hence in the 
choice of subordinates he seems to have made no 
mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
1 Dot Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 168. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage. The stories of his 
successes as told by Ibn Ishaq indicate a complete 
absence of moral scruple; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize opportunities, and distrust of loyalty 
■when not backed by interest, which fully explain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in his early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not parallels, 
can be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
■with which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 
goddesses, readily accepting the logic of the stricken 
field ; for, though new pro^iets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can be discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islam is that the move- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw the sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he was summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest nse of that 
opportunity was due to his own ability. The only 
difficulties which are to be found in his career are, 
therefore, those which render all history difficult. 
It is impossible to say why one man should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportunities 
should occur for the development of special talents. 

According to the Qur’an (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘great man^ in his city, and, if the words of xciii. 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents a^t 
an early age, and at some period was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
•whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad j there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. The evidence indicates that he could 
do both of them, but not well. Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of copying 
the ancient history which he reproduced in the 
Qur’an from dictation (xxv. 6 f.), he does not reWt 
it by _tbe assertion that he could not ■write. The 
tradition makes him a tradesman, and can even 
name his partner and the goods in which he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’&n, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and loss ; 
but whether it does so to a greater extent than 
other books may be doubted. Some stories say 
that he was employed by his first wife Khadijah 
in the conduct of a caravan ; and others teU of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable that he travelled in 
his youth, for, though the geography of the Qur'Sn 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to be based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of ignorance which is repeatedly 
made against the people of Mecca is more likely to 
have been brought by one who had some acquaint- 
ance ■with a higher civilization. 

3 . Origins and development of system.— The 
tradition does, indeed, name precursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among them a relative of 
his udfe who had either copied or translated a 
portion of a gospel. Since (Christianity had made 
progress in both N. and S. Arabia, it is not nnlikely 
either that missionaries had found their way to 
(Central .^abia, or that travellers thence had had 
their cuno^ty aroused and made inquiries into the 
system. The phenomena of the Qur’an on the 
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whole render it improbable that any part of it is 
based on book-learning; for, though in one place 
the Psalms are quoted with fair accuracy (xxu 105 
=Ps 37^), the nature of the references is ordinarDy 
explicable only as the reproduction of hearsay. 
Thus it cites (liii. 37 f., Ixxxvii. 19) ‘the Scrolls of 
Moses and Abraham ’ for maxims that are analogous 
to those occurring in the Prophets or the NT, 
though not quite identical witn them ; and the 
mode of quotation implies that the writer had a 
vague notion of the book cited, such as actual 
perusal would have corrected. Further, the form 
assumed by the proper names and the religious 
technicalities indicates a great variety of linguistic 
sources; for in these Ethiopic, Greek, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and perhaps other languages are repre- 
sented. Some of the proper names are nob at 
present traceable to any version of the Scriptures — 
e.ff . , Talut for Saul, Tsa for J esus. Moreover, from 
the manner in which the Biblical narratives are 
told it is difficult to imagine that the Avriter was 
acquainted with the continuous history of the 
Bible ; he knoAVS only stories out of it. All this 
points to the probability that Muhammad heard 
the stories from narrators of different nationalities, 
Avho translated them orally into Arabic, leaving 
on their hearer a decidedly vague impression, in 
mite of the fact that they interested him keenly. 
Besides the canonical hooka, various uncanonical 
Avorks contribute to the matter of the Qur’an, 
Avhich, in addition, refers to prophets not men- 
tioned elseAvhere. The Prophet was charged AAdth 
employing as mentor a resident in Mecca, and 
after the migration to Medina, Avhere there Avere 
Jews, he may have been able to utilize the Biblical 
learning of one or other among his converts. But 
it seems probable that Avhat Avas reproduced during 
the Meccan period had been heard from travelling 
companions or from JeAvs and Christians whom he 
had met in foreign parts. 

Prior to his calf Muhammad is said to have 
practised ascetic retirement on Mt. 5ira, and for 
this an old technicality, tahannuth, is preserved, 
Avhich is said to mean ‘ to acquire merit,’ and cer- 
tainly ha8_ nothing to do with the Heb. t‘hinn6th, 
‘supplications.’ The call itself evidently took 
the form of a command to read, which the 
Prophet reluctantly obeyed. The communications 
embodied in the Qur’an were, according to the 
tradition, made to the Prophet and uttered by him 
in trance ; he Avould Avrap himself in a blanket and 
perspire copiously at the time. A certain number 
of these stories may be inference from surahs Ixxiii. 
and Ixxiv., where the Prophet is addressed as ‘Thou 
that art Avrapped up,’ combined with surah xcvL 
(supposed to be the first revelation), where he is 
bidden ‘read.’ 

The form of the utterances at times approaches 
verse, i.e. a series of sentences in Avhich the same 
quantity and quality of syllables are reproduced, 
the termination of each Ainit being marked by 
rhyme, Avhereas more usually rhyme only, and 
this of a someAvhat loose character, is obser\’ed. 
The relation of this Qur’anic style to the verse and 
rhymed prose of classical .Ajabic is an enigma which 
ciinnot at present be solved. An artifice based on 
the recurrence of letters is obviously literary ; i.e., 
it depends for its existence on the practice of 
Avriting, since only those AA-ho are accustomed to 
read and Avrite think of their Avords as agglomera- 
tions of letters ; to the illiterate the word, if not 
the sentence, is the unit. Indeed, in what is sup- 
posed to be the earliest revelation the deity is said 
to have tau"ht with the calamus, or reed-pen. The 
existence of poets before the Qur’an is attested by 
a surah Avhich is directed against them (xxvi.) and 
a text in Avhich the deity states that He had not 
taught Muhammad poetry (xxxvi. 69). If the 


poetry which existed before the Qur’an Avas ana- 
logous to the classical poetry, the people of Jlecca 
cannot have been in the state of naive ignorance 
Avith which the Qur’an credits them ; yet the poetry 
Avhich is ascribed to the Umayyad period— i./. 
the second half of the 1st Islamic cent. — is to a 
great extent clearly authentic, while its authors 
represent the continuance of a pagan tradition. 
With regard to rhymed prose, probably Ave have 
nothing in this style that is certainly genume and 
older than the 2nd cent, of IsLam. It u, hoAvever, 
a much easier perfonnance than verse, though no 
less dependent on Avriting. Oracles are supposed 
to have been delivered in it by pre-Muhamraadan 
Avizards. 

Noav the respect of ignorance for knowledge is a 
well-attested phenomenon, di^layed in the desire 
of the Prophet that JeAVS and Chnstians shoiddnot 
be molested in the exercise of their creeds. It is 
therefore unlikely that the poets and Avizards Avhc 
preceded Muhammad presented a higher stage of 
education ; hence, according to natural sequence, 
the style of the Qur’an would seem to come betAveen 
such naive jingles as may have counted for versifica- 
tion in Arabia and the highly artificial products 
with Avhich Ave meet in the Umayyad period. It 
Avould folloAv that all the pre-Islamic poetry as well 
as all that ostensibly belongs to the time of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors is spurious ; 
but, as has been seen, the spuriousness of that 
which is incorporated in the Prophet’s biography 
is othenvise attested ; and the most distinguished 
philologists of the early 'Abbasid period, to Avhose 
labours Ave OAve our collections of early poetry, 
were unscrupulous fabricators. 

The Prophet, then, claimed to introduce liters, 
ture into his native language, and the form Avas 
probably modelled on the quasi-poetic experiments 
which had preceded the Qur’an. It is, hoAvever, 
very noticeable that in his lifetime his book re- 
sembled a neAvspaper in having a fluid rather than 
a stationary existence ; it was as a whole continu- 
ous, but each number had ephemeral importance. 
The theory Avas gradually evolved that it was a 
reproduction of a divine archetype, first as a series 
of copies, then as a single copy. The complete 
development of this theory was not possible before 
the collection of the Qur’an ; and the Prophet him- 
self never thought of attempting such an under- 


taking. 

The difference between his first conception of a 
prophet and that current in ancient Israel, before 
the literary prophet had arisen, Avas perhaps not 
very great. The oracles Avere partly spontaneous, 
partly required for emergencies ; their form dif- 
fered from that of ordinary speech by the presence 
of an artifice ; and the prophet delivered them in 
what spiritualists call ‘ the superior condition. 
At times the oracles were supplemented by dreams. 
Further, the HebreAv prophet Avas a ‘ Avamer, 
Avhich is one of the epithets applied by Muhammad 
to himself ; he foretold misfortunes, Avhich, hoAv- 
ever, Avere ordinarily contingent, since it Avas hia 
business to indicate the line of conduct Avhereby 
they could be averted. Muhammad’s notions of 
prophecy seem to have been chiefly influenced by 
those cases in AA'hich the prophet also cl.airaed to 
bo the head of the community, its priest and its 


Attempts have been made by Sprenger ana 
others to specify the epileptic fits Avhich in Muham- 
mad’s case ostensibly accompanied the revelations ; 
but it is doubtful hoAV far these are to be regarded 
as real occurrences. It is clear tliat hp was a man 
of great physical strength, since his life ns tyrant 
of Sledina AA’as spent in constant military expedi- 
tions, added to the cares of a rapidly increrwing 
community, of which he Avas at once priest, legis- 
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lator, ruler, and judge. Yet we never hear of his 
heal th breaking down under the strain. The ‘ fits ’ 
seem to have been experienced only when they were 
required for the deliverj’ of the revelations, and in 
DO case to have interfered with his activities. 

A message must have matter as well as form, 
and, when Muhammad became head of a State, 
his Qur’an served as government organ, containing 
rescripts and something like an official chronicle of 
important events, with comments nijon them. Bnt 
before the migration the matter was not so easily 
supplied. To a certain extent it reproduces nar- 
ratives from the Christian Bible, wliich &x hypo- 
thesi could not' have been knon-n to Muhammad 
from books, and therefore must have been com- 
municated to him by direct inspiration, and so are 
a proof of the miraculous character of the whole 
work. The chief purpose of these and of the other 
messages is to insist on the importance of obeying 
God’s messengers implicitly. 

It is not easy to say wliether Muhammad had 
any desire to inculcate any particular doctrine, for 
there appears to be none which he was not pre- 
pared to abandon under political pressure, and the 
tradition represents his followers as far more 
attached than himself to the dogmas. The main 
doctrines of the early teaching are the future life, 
the unity of God, and the folly of idolatry. Since 
he ultimately retained in his system the kissing of 
the Black Stone (cf. EBE vii. 743'^), it is difficult 
to treat the campaign against idolatry as quite 
serious. The doctrine of the future life was 
preached in the early days as a warning of the 
approaching end of the world and the Day of 
Judgment; yet he had afterwards to make the 
martyrs in his cause enter paradise at once, and 
his enemies enter hell immediately after death — 
a belief not easily reconciled with the former. 
According to Tabari, during the Meccan period he 
at one time, imder stress, issued a revelation ad- 
mitting the Meccan goddesses to his pantheon; 
and, though this text was expunged from the 
Qur^an, the apology for it, viz. that it was the 
devil’s interpolation, remains (liii. 19-23, xxii. 51 ; 
see EBE vii, 160), He even consented at one time 
to erase his title ‘Apostle of God’ from a docu- 
ment, when it stood in the way of the ratification of 
a treaty. Even the formula >vith which the surahs 
and other documents commence shows clear signs 
of compromise : ‘ In the name of Allah the Kahman 
the Merciful.’ Since the last adjective is an Arabic 
rendering of the second, which is Aramaic, used as 
a divine name by Jews and pagans, and in Arabic 
not an epithet, but a name, some mysteiy must lie 
behind the employment of this name with a trans- 
lation following it. The tradition suggests that 
the name ‘Allah’ was familiar to the Meccans, 
but not the name ‘ Rahman,’ which, indeed, had 
been adopted by one or more false Messiahs. In 
certain parts of the Qur’an, however, it may be 
said to be dominant. This formula, then, was 
doubly accommodated to Meccan prejudices. 

The tradition does not conceal the fact that the 
‘ canons of Islam ’ were of slow growth ; it is 
probable that the part of the programme which 
never varied was the restoration of the religion of 
Abraham. One of Muhammad’s precursors, Zaid 
b. 'Amr, is represented as travelling with the view 
of discovering the religion of this patriarch, from 
whom the tribes of N. Arabia, according to 
Genesis, are descended. It is not probable that 
his name was known in Mecca before Muhammad 
introduced it ; but in doing so he was treading on 
safe ground, since the ‘people of learning,’ i.e. 
Jews and Christians, were agreed about the rela- 
tionship. If the tradition is to be trusted, the new 
system was called by the Meccans ‘ Sabism,’ a 
name connected historically -with 5arr’an, where 


a cult of Abraham is likely to have existed ; the 
5arr,anian8 appear to have been called ^snpe, 
‘heathens,^ by their Christian neighbours, and 
possibly this is the solution of the puzzling name 
‘ 5anif ’ applied in the Qur’an to tlie religion of 
Abraham, and synonymous with ‘ Muslim,’ which, 
according to the same book (vi. 163), was a title 
invented by the patriarch. The Qur’anic tales 
about Abraham are traceable to the Jewish Mid- 
rash ; what is chiefly knoivn about his religion is 
that he was an iconoclast, and was not one of the 
mushrilcun, i.e. polytheists. When the Prophet 
decided to make the Meccan pilgrimage part of 
his sj’stem, he ascribed the building of the Ka'bah 
to Abraham and Ishmael (ii. 119 11'.), and brought 
the prayer -ceremonial into connexion with the 
former. It is probable, though not certain, that 
both th.at ceremonial and the fasting month are 
^atrauian. 

There is rea.son for thinking that, besides the 
prohibition of idolatry, the earliest form of Islam 
enjoined certain daily ceremonies which were after- 
wards developed and regulated until they became 
stereotyped as the five salawut ; and it is not easy 
to dissociate from these the theory of legal purity, 
which, however, seems to have existed in parts of 
pagan Arabia, since some of the teobnicahties are 
found in Sabiean inscriptions. Of the actual 
growth of the ritual or liturgy nothing certain is 
KnouTi; the prayer which corresponds with the 
Paternoster, and is called the Fatihah (‘Opener’) 
because it is prefixed to the Qur’an, contains 
polemical references to Jews and Christians (‘ those 
who have incurred anger and those who go astray ’), 
which point to a late period in the Prophet’s career ; 
for his hostilities with the Jews did not commence 
until after the migration, and those with Christiana 
were some years later. Moreover, the prayer- 
ceremonies were connected with military drill, 
which is unlikely to have been required before the 
raising of an army was contemplated. 

The other canons or main institutions of Islam — 
the pilgrimage, the fasting month, and the tax 
called ‘ alms’ (ealcat or sadaqah)—h^ong to the 
Medina period, though they cannot be precisely 
dated. 'The establishment of the first indicates 
the Prophet’s resolve to conciliate so far as possible 
the pagans of Mecca, and to abandon Judaism, 
which on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to 
adopt ; it belongs to the same policy as that which 
dictated his making the Meccan temple the direc- 
tion of prayer instead of Jerusalem (ii. 139 f.). The 
fasting month, whatever its origin, is evidently a 
military exercise ; on the one hand, it accustoms 
the fighting men to endure privation, and, on the 
other, it trains them to turn night into day. The 
alms or income-tax of 2J per cent is organized poor 
relief. An innovation which is at least as im- 
portant as the canons, though it is not termed 
one, is the tabu on intoxicants (ii. 218, v. 92), 
which is said to have been introduced in the third 
year of the migration, and appears to belong to 
military discipline. There may, however, be some 
truth in the idea of W. G. Palgrave^ that this 
tabu is definitely anti-Christian in intent. 

It is probable, then, that the positive parts of 
Islamic teaching belong to the period after the 
migration, and that these were largely suggested 
by the Judaism which the Prophet got to know 
there. His usual plan when he adopted institu- 
tions was to disguise the borrowing ; but he also 
introduced serious modifications. Thus, in the 
case of the Sabbath he not only shifted the day 
from Saturday to Friday, but reduced the time 
when business might not be transacted to the 
period occupied by the mid-day religious service 
(Ixii. 9f.), Instead of the elaborate system ol 
1 Central and Eastern Arabia^ Loudon, 18G5, i. 428. 
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food-tabus which occupies so prominent a place in 
the Mosaic code, he adopted the minimum retained 
hy the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in Ac 15, 
with the tabu on swine’s flesh which some think 
was originally to be found in those regulations 
(ii. 168, V. 4, xvi. 116). He held that each of the 
communities (Jewish and Muslim) might eat the 
food of the other, and, indeed, went out of his way 
to record in the Qur’an what he supposed to be the 
Jewsh rules on the subject (vi, 147). 

From Christianity he appears to have taken very 
little in the way of either doctrine or practice. 
His first relations with Christians seem to have 
been friendly, and, as has been seen, during the 
Meccan period he is said to have found a refuge for 
persecuted followers at Christian Axum ; at a 
later period he used eulogistic language of Christ- 
ian monks whom the Qur’an had affected to tears 
(v. 85 ff.). He supposed (v. 116) the Christians to 
worship three deities, Allah, the Virgin Mariam, 
and 'Isa, whom he identified with the spirit, of 
God, but also called * a Word’ (iv. 169). "V^en he 
became accjuainted with the division of Christen- 
dom on the subject of the nature of Christ, he 
conceived that it was his mission to settle the 
dispute ; it is noticeable that he fully accepted the 
Virgin-birth and the Ascension, though not the 
Kesurrection, as he denied that Christ had heen 
crucified; but he rejected with vehemence the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ (xix. 17 ff., iii. 
40 IF., iv. 166). Sprenger fancies that ha horrified 
his Christian visitors by his Itanm as much as he 
shocked his Jewish subjects by his ignorance of the 
OT ; ^ what is certain is that the embassy from 
Christian NajrSn which waited on him in Medina, 
when his power was making progress in Arabia, 
ultimately eschewed religious discussion and re- 
signed themselves to the payment of tribute. 

4. Relation of system to paganism. — Comparison 
between Muhammad’s system and that or those 
which it displaced in non-Christian Arabia is 
difficult owing to the fragmentary nature of our 
information about the latter. The name applied 
to the heathen Arabs in the Qur’an, mushrikun, if 
it really means ‘those who assign associates to 
Allah,’ would imply that these pagans were to 
some extent monotheists, i.e. recognized one 
Supreme Power; but it is curious that the sub- 
ordinate deities are called ‘ their ’ partners, i.e. of 
their worshippers (vi. 138). It is likely that the 
communities had their tribal and local cults, the 
abolition of which was regarded as a preliminary 
for the political union of Arabia. In order to 
employ monotheism for a political and, indeed, 
impenalistio object the deity had to be treated as 
a tribal god, favouring one community and hostile 
to all others. The men whose accession to Islam 
after the migration led to its great military suc- 
cesses, especially Khalid b. al-Walid and 'Amr b. 
al-As, appear to have had little or no religious 
conviction, but to have been moved by admiration 
for the Prophet’s military and diplomatic skill, and 
anxious to serve under so able a chief. So far 
as relimon entered into their consideration, they 
probably thought of the god of the community as 
leading it in war, and found the deity of the 
Muslim society able to defeat the others. More 
devout members of that society regarded the 
Prophet as able to call in the divine aid whenever 
he was in need of it. As the political programme 
increased, doctrine diminished in importance ; and 
the institution of practices seems to have been 
based on the desire to give the new system the 
equivalent of what other systems possessed, in 
order that those others might have no rival attrac- 
tions. 

5. The Prophet’s sincerity. — The question of 

1 il. 371. 


Muhammad’s sincerity in his claim to be the spokes- 
man or Trpo(p-i^s of the deity has often been discussed, 
and various views have been held on the subject ; 
as examples we may quote that of Sprenger, who 
regards Muhammad’s assertions on this subject aa 
a case of epileptic mendacity,* while L. Caetani 
finds no contradiction between his supposed elabo- 
rate preparation of revelations and his ascription 
of them to direct communication from the deity.’ 
The former view, as has already been seen, is 
scarcely tenable ; nor does the latter correspond 
with the facts, for the revelations furnish little 
indication of elaborate preparation, and, when once 
delivered, they appear to have been neglected; 
there are, indeed, traditions of collections of revela- 
tions having been made by some of his followers, 
but it seems certain that Muhammad himself kept 
no such collection. Caetani’s theory, however, is 
probably sound to this extent, that in Muhammad’s 
case, as in those of many other men of vast energy 
and ability, there was a belief or consciousness of 
being directed by the deity, which, however, by no 
means led to his trusting anything to chance ; and, 
while the angels whom he declared to have won 
his battles were partly pious, partly poetical per- 
sonifications of the heroism of his followers, ho was 
fully conscious of the value of attributing his 
victories to these supernatural auxDiaries; to be 
defeated by angelic cavalry was no discredit to 
any foe. He was also quite conscious of the 
value attaching to the right to dictate the moral 
law. 

6, Moral reforms. — As a moral reformer Muham- 
mad has to his credit the abolition of infanticide, 
which, if we may trust the Qur’an (xvi, 61 f., 
Ixxxi. 8f.), was commonly practised in Arabia in 
the case of female infants. On the other hand, 
serious evil was caused by his institution (v, 91) of 
compensation for oaths, i.e. the principle that an 
oath might be violated at the pleasure of the person 
w'ho had sworn it, if he performed some sort of 
penance. While the Quran scarcely formulates 
any general principles of morals, it on the whole 
insists on moderation, and probably aimed at no 
considerable departure from current notions on 
these matters. Hence it tolerates polygamy and 
unlimited concubinage, and assumes the institution 
of slavery. In thematter of the blood-feudMuliam- 
mad did not contemplate complete abolition, but 
he endeavoured to mitigate its consequences and 
favoured mUd reprisals (ii. 173-175). With the 
institution of private property and the acquisition 
of wealth he found no fault, and ho deprecated 
extravagance in almsgiving as in other matters. 
The qumity of personal courage he rated very high, 
and, though he often inspired it by the promise of 
paradiBe, it is clear that his followers were largely 
persons who required no such stimulus to make 
them brave. The ascetic morality afterwards 
taught by Siifi preachers and, if the tradition is 
to be believed, approved by some of Muhammad s 
early adherents finds little support in any inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an that is reasonably 
and clearly receives no countenance from the 
Prophet’s o'wn career, if any credibility attaches to 
his biography. Like other sovereigns, he claimed 
a large share of the booty won in jiis raids m 
his perquisite, and appropriated territory as his 
domain. , 

It is not clear, then, that Muhammad can m 
credited with any considerable reform except in 
the matter of infanticide, whereas in_ the subordi- 
nation of the family tie to the religions brother- 
hood he appears to have weakened one social sanc- 
tion without introducing any other equally strong 
by way of compensation. Ihc history of this sno- 

3 Annali deir Islemo, 3IilAn, 1005 ff-, U 201 ff. 
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ordination can be traced in the <^ur’an rather more 
continuously than most institutions. 

Whoro moral codes are drawn up, as is the case in several 
ruraAs, honour to parents is given a higli place in the list ol 
commandments. A\ hen Abraham is first introduced, he prays 
for Ida parents ; then ho becomes involved in a dispute with his 
father on the subject of idolatry, but promises to praj' for him; 
and this, when Abraham next comes on tho scene, ho actually 
does. But after tho miction, when the younger generation 
were joining Jiiihammad against tho wishes ot their parents, 
such filial duty towards their unbelieving parents was thought 
undesirable ; hence they are forbidden to pray for tiic latter, and 
Abraham’s conduct is excused on tho ground that ho bad made 
tho promise ; finally, Abraliam himself is represented as repudiat- 
ing aii parental claims, and Ids conduct is declared exemplary 
except for bis undertaking to pray tor his father (xiv. 42, rii. 
42-40, xxvl. 7011., xliii. 25, lx. 116, lx. 4). 

This is only one example of the movement in the 
direction of intolerance which tho Qur’iin exhibits 
as it proceeds. The Prophet undoubtedly wished 
to make Muslim life as sacrosanct within the Mus- 
lim world as in the old tribal system the tribes- 
man’s life had been tvithin the tribe ; but in this 
he failed, since his first followers eventually waged 
civil war nitli each other, and in the history of 
Islam tho victims of massacres by Muslim Sultnns 
have frequently been Muslim communities, and, 
indeed, families claiming descent from the Prophet 
himself. 

7. Toleration.~On the question of religious tol- 
eration tho Qur’an contains a series of utterances 
belonging to difierent periods, and varj-ing from 
large-minded tolerance to extreme fanaticism. In 
one text (v. 73) future happiness is promised to four 
communities — believers, Jews, Silbians, and Christ- 
ians— on condition of their believing in Allah and 
the last day, and doin§ good works ; in another 
the last three communities ate mentioned with the 
pagans and the Mazdaians in a context which 
unplies that tho prospect before them is less satis- 
factory (xxii. 17). At times no form even of con- 
troversy is permitted except rivalry in kindness; 
elsewhere the Muslims are told to fight with other 
communities relentlessly until they accept Islam 
or pay tribute, which they are to bring in humil- 
iation. friendship ivith members of other com- 
munities is forbidden. The most intolerant utter- 
ances are t)ie latest ones, hut the progress in 
this direction does not seem to have been regular. 
The permission granted the Muslima to_ conceal 
their faith if confession is dangerous (iii. 27, as 
ordinarily explained) is characteristic of a system 
which is more political than religious. The ulti- 
mate system adopted was to permit the exist- 
ence of communities which professed to follow a 
revealed hook, hut to disarm them and make them 
tributary ; this condition is identified by some 
jurists with that of slaves. The existence of com- 
munities to which this description did not apply 
was forbidden. Since the chief Christian doctrine 
is said in tho Qur’an (xix. 92) to be so blasphemous 
as to ho calculated to produce a general convulsion 
of nature, this toleration, though praiseworthy, 
is clearly illogical ; for we can scarcely conceive a 
convulsion of nature being averted by the pa3^ent 
of a moderate poll-tax. 

8. Legislation. — As a legislator Muhammad 
probably perpetuated current practice rather than 
introduced a fresh system, and the Qur’an is on 
many grounds ili-suited for a basis of jurispru- 
dence. It is imperfect, self-contradictory, and 
destitute of order. So far as any principle can he 
traced in its arrangement, the collector seems to 
have been anxious to avoid any semblance _ of 
chronological order, whence, in the case of conflict- 
ing enactments, it has to he supplemented by tradi- 
tion. Where there is anything like systematic 
treatment of any topic — e.ff., the laws of inherit- 
ance in wmA iv. — the signs of improvisation are 
very apparent ; and even a little consideration 
should nave shown the barbarity and folly of the 


punishinent of hand-cutting for theft ( v. 42). There 
I is a curious tradition that on liis death-bed Mu- 
; hammad desired to frame a code for the guidance 
I of the community ; hut to those who supposed that 
I they had in the Qur’an the actual word of God this 
utterance not unnaturally seemed delirious. The 
State, however, suffered very seriously for the want 
of guidance in the matter of appointing successors 
to the sovereign; and until the introduction of 
European codes it was never able to get rid of the 
doctrine that all law was to be got from the 
Qur’an or the Prophet’s equally inspired conduct, 
and BO lacked the power to legislate on a sound 
basis. 

9. Philosophy. — Though it is not probable that 
Muhammad had any liking for metaphysical specu- 
lation, the r61e which he had assumed rendered it 
necessary for him to formulate views on various 
matters which any form of religious propaganda 
brings to the front. The reduction of these ques- 
tions and their answers to precise and philosophical 
form probably belongs to a later age, and, indeed, 
in the tradition Muliammad names sects which 
came into existence a century or more after his 
death ; hut in a vaguer form tne Qur’an deals with 
them, and so furnishes a basis for theology, though 
one of doubtful firmness. His theory of the deity 
is, on the whole, naively anthropomorphic; the 
Allah of the Qur’an has been compared to a magni- 
fied Oriental despot. A royal court is formed by 
the angels ; Jibril conveys messages to the Pro- 
het (ii. 91), whereas others are sent, mounted on 
orses, to fight the Prophet’s battles (iii. 125, viii. 
9j ix. 26, 40). Other intelligent beings are the 
jmn, or shaiiSm, whose prince is Iblis ; the second 
word is taken from the Ethiopic, the third from 
the Syriac transliteration of the Greek ; the S of 
SidjSoXos was mistaken for the Syriac sign of the 
genitive, somewhat as ’OSiVveio gets transformed 
into Lihcr esscntice. To these the Prophet preaches 
(perhaps through a vague reminiscence of 1 P 3’®), 
and some are converted (xlvi. 28-30, Ixxii. Iff.). 
Satan himself is the power that makes for evU, 
causes men to forget, and even interpolates the 
oracles of prophets. He has the divine permission 
to mislead mankind for a season (xv. 37-39). The 
Qut’&n, on the whole, seems to favour the theory 
of predestination, hut there are passages which 
contradict it, and to those who impugn it an evasive 
answer rather than a rejoinder is given (see art. 
Fate [Muslim]). The resurrection of the body is 
taught in a crude form,_ and the future life is 
thought of as one of hodfly pains and pleasures ; 
hence metaphysical questions concerning the soul 
are scarcely touched. The creation is narrated 
mainly as in Gn 1, hut with the addition of some 
apocryphal matter. The teleological argument for 
the existence of God is often emphasized. 

10. The Prophet’s apologists. — The distinction 
draivn in the case of the founder of Christianity 
by D. P. Strauss ^ between the historical and the 
mythical can he accommodated to that of the 
founder of Isl&m, though as regards Muhammad 
we have not so much to sift canonical documents 
as to contrast the impressions left by the biography 
of Ibn Ishaq with the character of the Prophet as it 
appears at later periods of Islam. That biography, 
as ivill he seen, left room for some important 
supplements and called for modification in certain 
respects. 

The character attributed to Muliammad in the 
hioOTaphy of Ibn Ishaq is, as has been seen, ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable. In order to gain his ends 
he recoils from no expedient, and he approves of 
similar unserupulousness on the part of his ad- 
herents, when exercised in his interest. He profit* 
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to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meccans, 
but rarely requites it with the like. He organizes 
assassinations and wholesale massacres. His 
career as tyrant of Medina is that of a robber- 
chief, whose political economy consists in securing 
and dividing plunder, the distribution of the latter 
being at times carried out on principles which fail 
to satisfy his followers’ ideas of justice. He is 
himself an unbridled libertine and encourages the 
same passion in his followers. For whatever he 
does he is prepared to plead the express authoriza- 
tion of the deity. It is, however, impossible 
to find any doctrine which he is not prepared to 
abandon in order to secure a politick end. At 
different points in his career he abandons the unity 
of God and his claim to the title Prophet. 

This is a disagreeable picture for the founder of 
a religion, and it cannot be pleaded that it is a 
picture drawn by an enemy ; and, though Ibn 
Ishaq’s name was for some reason held in low 
esteem by the classical traditionalists of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., they make no attempt to discredit 
those portions of the biogjraphy whicn bear hardest 
on the character of their Prophet. The theory 
that this person’s conduct was a model for his 
followers has in consequence done serious mis- 
chief. 

Apologies for Muhammad were started in the 
18th cent. Iw H. de Boulainvilliers,^ who was 
favoured by Gibbon because this apology provided 
some instruments against Christianity. More im- i 
portance was attached to the lecture of Carlyle on ' 
‘ The Hero as Prophet,’ incorporated in the collec- 1 
tion called On Heroes and Hero- Worship (London, 
1841), in which Muhammad was taken as the type 
of a heroic prophet, just as Odin was made the 
type of a heroic divinity, the author’s knowledge 
of the two personalities being about equal. An- 
other apologist who acquired soma popularity was 
Bosworth Smith,’ who, too, was satisfied with 
superficial and second-hand information, and com- 
mitted the error of basing his estimate of Muham- 
mad’s character and aims on the Hi-recorded 
Meccan period instead of on the far more accur- 
ately chronicled period of Medina. No European 
apologist for MuJiamniad seems to have possessed 
any proper acquaintance with the Arabic sources. 
Only after the definite assertion of European 
superiority over the world of Islam, which may be 
dated from the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, and 
the acquisition of European nationality or its 
equivalent by large numbers of Muslims, has the 
necessity for apologies made itself felt in Muslim 
communities. The most prominent ■nuiter on this 
side is Syed Ameer Ali,’ but there are many others. 
These apologists endeavour to discredit the bio- 
graphy of Ibn Ishaq where it shoclcs the European 
reader ; and, where this cannot easily be done, 
they suggest honourable motives or suppose the 
course followed by the Prophet to have been the 
least objectionable of those that were open to him 
at the time. Thus his toleration of polygamy is 
declared to have been a limitation with the view 
of ultimate suppression, and his attitude towards 
slavery is regarcled as similarly intended to lead to 
its abolition. He has even been made to set an 
example of monogamy, hut the ingenuity required 
for this is so great that the result is unconvincing. 

But, wliile Muslim dogma, by assuming that 
whatever the Prophet did must necessarily have 
been right, renders apology unnecessary, from the 
earliest times there has been much edi^ng fiction 
in which the Prophet is shoum to have practised 
all the virtues which mankind agree in admiring. 
The lines on which the historical character has 
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been distorted and a mythical character substituted 
have in the main been three. 

(_1) In the Qur’an Muhammad on the whole dis- 
claims the character of thaumaturge, arguing that 
his predecessors were ordinary men, tliough he 
accepts the most important of the miracles ascribed 
to Moses, Jesus, and others {e.g., vii. 160, iii. 43). 
The miracles which he claims are victories in the 
field, won by the assistance of angels, and the 
Qur’to itself, whieh is a miracle either as contain- 
ing historical matter to which the Prophet had no 
natural access or as being of unattainable elo- 
quence (cf, xlvi. Iff., liii. IfK). To these it is 
possible that one case of foretelling the future, viz. 
the recoveiy by the Romans of the territory seized 
by the Persians in the Nearer East (xxx. 2f.), should 
be added, though the text of the Qur’an does not 
insist on this as evidence of mysterious knowledge. 
Since the miracles of earlier prophets are attested 
by the Qur’an, this scarcity of the miraculous 
doubtless from the first constituted a serious diffi- 
culty to Muslim controversialists, and it is likely 
that in Muhammad’s lifetime many miracles were 
attributed to him which he did not himself claim ; 
in time he was credited wfith the analogue of every 
miracle of consequence in either OT or NT, with 
the exception of raising the dead, which perhaps 
was not ascribed to him on the ground tbat his 
own resurrection never became a dogma of Islam. 
In works of the 4th cent, of Islam these miracles 
are collected and, as is usual in Muslim works, 
attested by chains of uutnesses, under the title 
‘Proofs of the Mission.’ The most frequently 
narrated of these miracles is the ‘ splitting of the 
moon,’ for which it seems possible to adduce 
Qur’anic attestation (liv. 1), though perhaps the 
text should be taken hypothetically rather than 
as an assertion. Another form of miracle which 
was ipopularly attributed to him was foretelling 
the future ; even the reverse which he sustained at 
Uhud was, according to the tradition, revealed to 
him in a dream, though the official account of that 
affair in surah iii. 133 ff. makes no allusion to the 
warning. Of marvellous experiences that which 
has attracted most attention is his supposed 
‘ascent into heaven,’ which grow up round a text 
of the Qur’an (xvii. 1), which merely says that God 
took His servant by night from the snored place of 
prostration to the furthest place of prostration, 
usually supposed to mean from Mecca to J erusalem. 
It is probable that this is the dream to which 
reference is made in the same surah (xvii. 62), where 
it is coupled with ‘ the accursed tree in the Qur’an 
as a temptation to the people, i.«. a stumbling-block 
to those whose faith was weak. Nothing more is 
Itnown of this ‘dream,’ of which we should gather 
that the Qur’an had contained an account which 
was afterwards expunged ; but in the tradition it 
has been so expanded as to form the analogue on 
the one hand of the Christian Transfiguration, on 
the other of the colloquy of Moses on Sinai. There 
is even a tendency to ascribe to this ascent into 
heaven such non-Qur’finic legislation as is generally 
adopted by Islam, in the same way_ ns analogous 
Jewish legislation is called ‘rules given to Moses 
on Sinai.^ In the story that the Prophet was 
transferred from Mecca to Jerusalem and from 
JeruBalem to heaven we probably have a combina- 
tion of glosses on the expression ‘ the furthest place 
of prostration,’ the meaning of which isobviousli’ 
obscure. . , 

(2) The Prophet’s sayings and doings were 
into a source of law, corresponding with the Oral 
Law of the Jews, and, like the latter, not at lirsO 
written down. The great collections 
cedents or rulings date from the second half of tne 
3rd Islamic cent., but their accumulation goes 
back to the 1st cent, of the migration, when tne 
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system of jurispnidence lieptan to bo established 
bjr the labours of jurists of Medina. The impartial 
criticism of these traditions seems to lead to a 
purely negative result; the practice of inventing 
scenes in which the Propliet delivered some judg- 
ment or of fathering sayings upon him was so 
common from the veiy' beginning of the Islamic 
empire that any genuine sayings of his are inex- 
tricably mixed up with such as are apocryphal. 
The native criticism of this tradition consisted in 
ascertaining if possible the credibility of the per- 
sons who had handed it do^vn. This was by no 
means easy, and various motives prevented those 
who endeavoured to criticize it from exercising 
their jud^ent freely ; hence the chains which are 
technically regarded as strong appear to the non- 
Muslim critic fatally weak. The Prophet’s merits 
as a legislator must, therefore, be judged ex- 
clnsively by the Qur’fm; for, though the rest of 
the ‘ sacred code ’ is ascribed to him, there is little 
reason for thinking it to be his. 

(3) The Prophet is supposed to have expressed 
opinions upon all sorts of subjects — c.p., medicine 
— and UTiters of essays usually start by quoting 
these dicta. Those which have to do with the 
commendation of various virtues or the condem- 
nation of vices were collected on a considerable 
scale by GhazUlI (t 505 A.H.) in his Bevival of the 
Bcligiom Sciences (Cairo, 1282 A.n.), the standard 
text-book of orthodox Islamic theolo^ ; he was, 
however, criticized severely for employing so many 
spurious dicta, many of which could be traced to 
fabricators. 

II. The Prophet's Companions. — No account of 
Muhammad, however brief, could omit all notice 
of his Companions, the persons by whose instru- 
mentality he accomplished so much. Many of 
these became historical figures, as sovereigns, 
governors, or generals ; it is remarkable that none 
of them undertook the office of biographer or even 
collector of memoirs. The tradition implies that 
certain institutions were suggested to the Prophet 
by one or other of these adherents ; but there is 
no evidence that he was seriously influenced by 
any one of them, and we should gather that their 
attitude towards him was that of worsliippera. 
Although the later parts of the Qur’fln approach 
the character of official documents, and we actu- 
ally have a State paper inserted in siirah ix., it is 
not clear that these associates had any share 
in their composition. Indeed, such participation 
would have been at variance with the theory that 
the surahs were direct communications from the 
deity. The tradition represents Abil Bakr and 
'Omar, both of whom gave their daughters to the 
Prophet, as the innermost cabinet ; the former is 
said to have been regularly in favour of mild, the 
latter of severe, measures. Of emissaries sent to 
teach we hear very little ; an agent was sent to 
Medina to prepare for the arrival of the Prophet, 
but tbe duties of this person were probably politiem, 
at least as much as religious ; and, when the 
policy of winning the Arab tribes had commenced, 
missionaries were sent to teach neophytes those 
portions of the Qur’an which were to be employed 
in the liturgy ; these missionaries appear, how- 
ever, to have had in part military character. 
Wlien the time had come to extend the mission 
outside Arabia, envoys were sent bearing copies 
of the Prophet’s letter to all monarchs knoira to 
him ; but, as these contained a command to adopt 
Islam on pain of being attacked, there was no 
occasion for the messengers to endeavour to per- 
enade. . . 

Tlie theory that Islam is primarily a political 
adventure is home out by the subsequent careers of 
its most distinguished adherents. They accumu- 
lated fortunes, and otherwise obtained conspicu- 


ous worldly success ; 'Omar is credited by some 
historians with consummate statesmanship, and 
several others displayed talents as commanders 
of armies; but there was much rivalry for the 
first place, and a quarter of a centu^ after the 
Prophet’s death ditierent OTOups of Companions 
led armies against each otlier. The later legend 
transforms all of them into saints and preachers, 
and sometimes into ascetics. This is done in 
particular in the case of 'Ali, of whom a sort of 
cult arose, especially in Persia ; history, however, 
presents him ns an ambitious libertine, endowed 
wth personal courage, but little else that merits 
admiration. 

12 . His domestic affairs. — The women of the 
Prophet’s family enter into the story of his career 
somewhat as they enter into the subsequent his- 
tory ; the tradition makes the first wife, IChadijah, 
a woman of wealth, whose acceptance of her hus- 
band’s claim to a supernatural mission was an 
important element in determining its success. 
Her death is said to have occurred shortly before 
the migration. Since his followers at Mecca were 
at least to some extent persons who required tem- 
poral support, it is likely that her wealth (what- 
ever that term may have meant) was devoted to 
this purpose and, indeed, consumed therein. After 
her deatli the Prophet began that course of poly- 
gamy and concubinage which has given offence 
to European students of his career, but does not 
appear to have scandalized his Arabian contem- 
poraries, except, indeed, in the case of his marriage 
with theivife of his adopted son, which is defended 
in a (jnr’anic revelation (xxxiii. 4). On two other 
occasions the pages of the sacred book are devoted 
to the Propliet’s domestic troubles — once when his 
girl-wife ‘A’ishah had incurred the suspicion of 
unfaithfulness, and was defended by a special 
oracle (xxiv. llff.); and another time, when, 
owing to the introduction of a Coptic concubine 
to the luxnvn, the remaining members of it were so 
embittered that the Prophet threatened to divorce 
them all, and the revelation which he produced 
assured him that he would be able to find ade- 
quate substitutes (Ixvi. Iff.). Since matters no less 
rivate and delicate find a place in the prophetic 
ooks of the OT (Hosea and Isaiah), perhaps their 
presence in the Qur’an ought not to shock us ; 
nevertheless the tradition states that, according 
to 'A’isbah, the Qur’an -would have profited by 
the omission of the affair of the adopted son, and 
this criticism might be extended to the others. 
In several of these marriages it is easy to see 
that political considerations were dominant. Mu- 
hammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his 
chief helpers to himself by as many bonds as 
possible, and to get a hold on dangerous opponents. 
Had he had sons, he would probabty have utilized 
them in the pursuit of this policy. Of these women 
'A’ishah, the daughter of his most faithful follower, 
Abu Bakr, played a historical part of great con- 
sequence, and in the first civil war herself took the 
field. The descendants of the Prophet, distin- 
guished since the year 773 A.H, by green turbans, 
all trace their pedigree to Eatimah, his daughter 
by Khadijah ; the other daughters appear to have 
died without issue. Eatimah herself, the wife of 
'All, seems to have been cruelly treated by the 
first successor, and died six months after her 
father, being called to play a political part for 
which she was unfitted in supporting her husband’s 
claim to the succession. It is curious that the 
exact number of his sons is unknoivn, though it is 
certain that all died in infancy. Of one, bom late 
in his life of a Coptic concubine, sent as a present 
by the Byzantine governor of Egypt, the death 
synchronized ivith an eclipse of the sun, supposed 
to be that of 27th Jan. 632. ’ 
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LiTERA-nmB. — This, in both the Islamic and the Christian 
languages, is enormous, and even a list of important works would 
be lengthy. Besides the sources enumerated above, the 
Islamic general histories mostly devote a great deal of space 
to the Prophet’s biography— e.ff., IsmaH Abu'l-Fida (f 722 
A.n.), whose account, ed. with Lat. tr. by J. Gagnier, O.vford, 
1723, was for more than a century the basis of European re- 
searches. Many Arabic monographs in prose and verse are 
enumerated by $ajjl Khalifah, ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1835-58, 
iii. 034-338. To these should he added the work called Znsan 
al-'Uyun of Burhan al-din al-Halabi (t 1044 A.n.), published 
Cairo, 1292, with the biography by a modem writer of Mecai, 
AIjmad Zaini Dahlan, on the margin. The modern European 
study of the subject was started by G. Weil, Mohammed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart, 1843; it was popularized in English by 
Washington Irving, Lives of Mahomet ond his Successors, 
London, 1850. The work of A. Sprenger, Das Zeben und die 
hthre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1869, claimed to be based mainly 
on new materials; much the same were simultaneously em- 
ployed by W. Muir, Life of Mahomet and Hist, of Islam, 
Ixsndon, 1856-61, reprinted in an abridged form, 1877, and etL 


T. H. Weir, 1912. More recent biographies are those by H 
Grimme, Mohammed, Munich, 1904, and D. S, Margoliouth’ 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1905. ’ 

Besides biographies, numerous works deal with either the 
prophetic character of Muhammad or certain aspects of his 
work. One of the most popular of the former sort is the Shifd 
fi lyaquq al-Mmlafd of the gads ’lyad (t 644 A.n.), on which 
there is a vast literature, described by Haj ji Khalifah, iv. 68-61 • 
the ed. of Constantinople, 1315, in 4 vois. with the commentary 
of Khafaji (t 1069 A.ii.), is probably the best Somewhat similar 
is the Mawahib Laduniyyah of Qastallani (t 923 A.it.) with the 
commentarj- of Zurqani, 8 vols., Cairo, 1278. Of European 
works mention may be made of O. Pautz, Mohammeds lehre 
von der Offenbarung, Leipzig, 1893; O. Prockscb, Uber die 
Blutraehe und Mohammeds Slellung zu ihr, do. 1899 ; P. Casa- 
nova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911 ; H. Lammens, 
Mohamet, fut-il sincere ?, Paris, 1014. 'The ninth volume of 
V. Chauvin’s Bibliographic des ouvrages arabes, etc., Li5ge, 
1903, contains a list of all European works on the subject from 
1810 to 1885. D. S, MARQOUOOTH. 
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Central Africa (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 880. 

North Africa (D. S. Margoliouth), p, 880. 

Arabia (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 883. 

Central Asia (A. Vamb^ry), p, 885, 

China (M. Hartmann), p. 888, 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Africa).— 
Muhammadanism is said to have reached Central 
Africa from three sources — Egypt hy the Nile and 
its affluents, Tripoli via Ghadames to Timbuktu, 
and Algeria via Wargla. Certain details of the 
dates of its introduction into various communities 
were collected by the traveller, H. Barth ; about 
a.d. 1000 it found its way into Songhi, near the 
end of the 11th cent, into Kanem, about 1500 into 
Bagirmi, and nob much later into Katsena. It was 
introduced into Logon about the heginning of the 
19th century. In 1907 it was computed tnat the 
number of indigenous Muslims in British Central 
Africa ivas 50,000 as compared with 950,000 
fetishists. Its introduction in certain places is 
connected ivith the names of historical personages ; 
the chief missionary for Central Negroland was 
one Muhammad b, 'Abd al-Karim b. MaghUi, a 
native of Buda in Tawat, wbo flourished about 
1500. 

The Islam of Central Africa seems to be every- 
where of the Malikite school ; and, if it has pro- 
duced a literature, few monuments of it have as 
yet come to light. In Revue du monde musulman, 
xii. [1910] 197 Ismael Hamet gives a summary of 
the Kitab al-'PardifhY Muhammad h. al-Mukhtar 
of the Kounta tribe of Azawad ; this personage 
died in 1826, twenty years after the completion of 
his work, which consists of an edifying biography 
of his parents, containing the kind of matter which 
is usually found in hagiographies. In Revue du 
monde musulman, xiv. [1911], Hamet gives extracts 
from the works of a somewhat earlier ivriter SidI 
Muflammad al-Yaddali (f 1752), a poem by whom 
in praise of tho Prophet was published by L. 
Massignon {ib. viii. [1909] 199). Some contem- 
porary poems (satires) by one Bakai were published 
by Barth. There appears to be nothing in these 
specimens that^'is distinctly African. In the same 
magazine (viii. 409) Massignon published the 
catalogue of a library belonging to a Central 
African chieftain Shailch Sidia ; tho editor notices 
the absence of books bearing on philosophy, 
alchemy, and music, but otherwise it does not 
differ in character from other Islamic libraries, and 
the want of representation of these subjects may 
be due to accident. 

LmnUTTOB.— I. Hamet, ‘La Civilisation nraba en Afriqae 
ccntrale,’ in ^vue du monde musulman, aiv. fl911] 1-35. 

D. S. M.VRGOLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in N. Afri^). — i. 
History. — The introduction of Islam into N. I 


India (T. W. Arnold), p. 895. 

Persia (W. A. Shedd), p. 897. 

Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia (T. H. IrVEiR), 
p. 898. 

Turkey (F. Giese), p, 905. 

Africa commenced shortly after the conquest of 
Egypt by 'Amr b. al- As, who in A.D. 641 penetrated 
as far as Barca, and in the following year took 
Tripoli hy storm. It was not till the autumn of 
647, however, that an expedition on a great scale 
was organized for the subjugation of Africa, where 
the Patricius Gregory had declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine emperor, and made Sboitla 
(in Tunisia) his seat of government. The Arab 
invader, 'Abdallah h, Abl Sarh, who had advanced 
through the interior, defeated the forces collected 
by Gregory in the battle of Akuha, whero_ Gregory 
himself perished, took and pillaged Sbeitla, and 
proceeded to devastate the country southwards as 
far as Gafsa and Jerid and northwards as far as 
Marmajanna. Permanent occupation was not yet 
contemplated, and the conquerors were satisfied 
with a heavy money payment, on the receipt of 
which theylwithdrew ; certain conversions, however, 
were made. The civil war which followed tho 
death of 'Uthman delayed the activities of the 
Muslims in this region for a time, hut in 665 tho 
first Umayyad Khtuifah, Mu' awiyah, dispatched an 
expedition thither, which overcame _ the troops 
sent hy the Byzantine emperor, and in 669 ^^9] 
lished a province Ifriqiyyah, with 'Uqbah b. Nufi 
for its first governor, who for the firat time 
employed Berber converts as soldiers, and founded 
the city of Kairawan. Since the Islamic programme 
was carried out hy this governor, who_ threatened 
the pagans with extermination, tho religion Wgan 
to spread fast among the Berber tribes. In 6/o 
'Uqbah was replaced by a less vigorous governor; 
hut he was sent back to his province by Yazid i. 
shortly after his accession, and proceeded to 
organize an expedition which finally reached Ceuta 
in the extreme west of Africa, whence ha tamed, 
south and saw the Atlantic before starting home- 
ward ; hut he did not again reach Kairawan, as hm 
army was attacked by superior forces and aimihi- 
lated at Tehuda, N.E. of Biscra, His defeat and 
death (683) were followed by a general revolt oi 
the Africans from Arab rule, and an independent 
Berber state, with Kairawan for capital, wm apl 
to maintain itself for five years. In 690 this city 
was re-taken by the Arabs, who, however, ' 
ated the province, which lapsed into Marcliy. 
end was put to this hy Mflsuh J- 
705 to Kairawan as governor of 
traversed as far ns Ceuta the country P^®^ ‘.y 

invaded by 'Uqbah, penetrated as son h w ^ 
Oasis of Sijilmasa, took Tangiers, and installed 
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a Berber convert there as governor. He returned 
to Kairawan in 708, having definitely -won N. 
Africa to Islfira, and put an end to Christian 
domination, where it still existed. The pious 
Umayyad 'Omar li. is said to have manifested zeal 
in the propagation of Islam among the inhabitants 
of these territories. 

The Khnrijites, who were giving much trouble 
in the eastern dominions of the Khalifahs, also sent 
missionaries to the west, where they found a ready 
hearing among the recently converted tribes. 
The Sufri doctrine spread among the westerly 
tribes, the Ibiidi in Ifriqiyyah proper. In 740 a 
revolt broke out in the extreme west against the 
Umayyad ruler in favour of the Kharijite doc- 
trine, and, ns it mot with some initial success, it 
spread over Muslim Africa ; a Syrian force sent 
by the Khnlifah Hisham to quell the rebellion was 
defeated on the Sebu. Another force headed by 
the governor of Egypt in 742 was more fortunate ; 
but, though Kairawan was rendered secure, the 
Kharijites maintained themselves at Tlemsen and 
in the neighbouring parts of the modem Morocco, 
and various independent Kharijite communities 
established themselves to the west of the continent. 

At the beginning of the 9th cent., while the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was establishing itself 
at Kairawan, under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, but virtually independent, 
an 'Alid dynasty called the Idrisid became domi- 
nant in the west, and in 808 founded the city of 
Pez. Other petty dynasties were also established 
in various places, llie great event in the history 
of Muslim Africa during this century was the 
arrival of the Fatimid missionary Abu 'Abdallah, 
who won adherents among the Ketama, and by 
skilful organization and strategy was able to over- 
throw the Aghlabites, and install at Kairawan 
a Shi' ah dynasty, which presently substituted for 
Kairawan a now city, hlahdiyah, as metropolis. 
The petty principalities to the west of Kairawan 
alternated in their allegiance between _ the 
Umayyads of Spain and thoFatimids of Mahdiyah, 
but the latter remained the dominant power in N. 
Africa until they, having conq^uered Egypt, trans- 
ferred their capital to Cairo, leaving in possession 
of Mahdiyah a dependent dynasty called the 
Zirids, who in the middle of the 11th cent, threw 
off Fatimid suzerainty. As the 11th cent, neared 
its end, the Almoravid dynasty, founded by an 
adventurer named Yusuf b. Tashifin, with its 
capital at Morocco, obtained the hegemony ; and 
this, in the middle of the 12tli cent., was displaced 
by that of the Almohads founded by _Ibn Ttimart, 
which under its first actual sovereign, 'Abd al- 
Mu’min, obtained posse-ssion of all N. Africa as 
well as Spain. This dynasty lasted one centiuy 
only, and was succeeded by three — the _Merinids 
with their capital at Fez, the Ziyanida_ with theirs 
at Tlemsen, and the IJafsids, with theirs at Tunis 
— whose constant disputes kept N. Africa in a 
state of turbulence for some two centuries. In 
the 16th cent, various points on the north and 
west coasts were seized by Portuguese and Spanish 
forces and then by Turks ; the three native 
dynasties gradually disappeared, and, whereas 
that of Tunis gave way to Ottoman domination, 
which had Algiers for its centre, in the west a new 
empire, that of the Sharlfs, arose. The capital of 
the Sharifs was at different times Morocco and 
Fez, and sometimes Meknes ; their first dynasty, 
that of the Sa'dians, lasted from 1520 until 1654, 
whra it was ousted by that of the ^assanians, 
which became prominent in 1633. The Sharifs 
and the Turks succeeded in ousting the Christian 
invaders from the places which they had occupied, 
but in 1830 Algiers was occupied by the French, 
whose empire has ever since been extending in N. 
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Africa. The connexion of the Turkish settlements 
in N. Africa with the government of Constantinople 
grew constantly looser from the time of their 
establishment, and the pasha of Algiers had diffi- 
culty in maintaining his authority over the terri- 
tories which lay to the west of that place. 

The population forming the Islamic communities 
has remained Berber in the main, but, besides the 
influx of Arabs at the time of the original invasion, 
the introduction of the Arab tribes HUal and 
Sulaim in the 11th cent, has been of great import- 
ance for the political development of the country 
These tribes, which had been located in Egypt, 
were, it is said, sent westwards by the Fatimid 
Khalifah Mustansir, by way of avenging himself on 
the Zirid Mu'izz, who in 1048 had accepted the 
suzerainty of the 'Abbasid Khalifah, destroyed the 
Isma'ilia college at Kairawan, where the Slifite 
doctrine was taught, and burned in public all that 
was indicative of Shfism. The Arabs advanced 
victoriously, and compelled the Berber sovereigns 
to make terms with them ; under the Almohads 
some of the divisions of these tribes were intro- 
duced into the western provinces and employed by 
the government as a military force. 

• Far from attaching themselv'ea to the Boil aa the ol-Mohads 
had hoped, these tribes continued to live in the nomad state and 
to annoy the government by their turbulence' (E. Miohaux- 
Bellaire, 'Les Tribus arabes de la valine du Lekhous,' in 
Anhivet maroeaincs, iv. [1005] 60). 

Indeed, their risings form many a chapter in the 
history of N. Africa. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent, the IJassanid Sharif Isma’il purchased or 
procured a great number of Negroes, of whom he 
formed agricultural colonies, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morocco, enjoying various privileges, 
but bound to place all male children from the age 
of ten at the disposal of the sovereign, to be trained 
W his guard, while various employments were 
also found for the females. By the end of his 
reign as many as 150,000 of these black soldiers 
were registered in his lists ; they were placed 
under the patronage of Bukhari, the author of the 
chief collection of traditions, whose sanctity in 
certain parts of the Islamic world approaches or 
even exceeds that of the Prophet. The purpose of 
this scheme was to provide the Sultan with a guard 
unconnected with tne native population, on whose 
fidelity he could rely. A Turfcisli and a Levantine 
element, neither very considerable in magnitude, 
were inrioduced into the eastern provinces by the 
Ottoman conquests. 

2 . Sects and orders. — It will have been seen 
from this sketch that during the first four centuries 
of Islam both Kliarijite and Shi'ite opinions held 
sway in difi’erent parts of N. Africa. The former 
are still represented by certain isolated communi- 
ties (see art. Khawaeij) ; when the Zirids asserted 
their independence of the Fatimids, Shf ite opinions 
were condemned, and a general persecution of 
those who held them took place (1014) ; some years 
later (1045), on the occasion of a further dispute 
between the Zirid and the Fatimid monarchs, the 
former asserted the legitimacy of the 'Abbasid 
Ixhalifate and proclaimed the orthodoxy of the 
Malikite system, upon which the Almoravids also 
insisted. The founder of the Almohad dynasty 
was a follower of the Ash'arite theology, and 
himself propagated it in Africa, displacing that of 
the Zahirites (Qalqashandi, SubJi al-A'shd, Cairo, 
1915, V. 191). The further changes of dynasty 
appear to have produced no alteration in the 
dominance of these systems. The historians of 
the earlier period call attention to two purely 
African sects, both of which obtained some hold. 
The first of these was that founded by Salih b. 
Tarif, prophet of the Bargwata in Temessna, who 
about A.D. 750 promulgated a Qur’an containing 
suraJis named after ‘the Cock,’ ‘the Elephant,’ 
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‘tbe jVsses,’ ‘Adam,’ etc., and "vvae recognized by 
Ilia tribe. After a reign of forty-seven years he 
departed to the East, promising to return under 
the seventh sovereign of liis dynasty and leaving 
his son Elias to continue his -work. This successor 
reigned, we are told, fifty years, professing Islam, 
hut secretly harbouring his father’s heresy, rvhich 
was openly professed by the third of the line, 
yonus. Yunus endeavoured to enforce its accept- 
ance under penalty of death, and is said to have 
razed numerous cities and massacred crowds of his 
subjects in his endeavour to propagate the doc- 
trine. The doctrine seems to have differed from 
orthodox Islam in matters of ceremony chieQy. It 
substituted Rajab as fasting month for Ramadan ; 
it prescribed ten daily and nightly prayers instead 
of five ; its sacrificial day was 11th Muharram ; its 
alms-tax was a tithe of all fruits ; its ceremonial 
cleansing was much more elaborate than the 
orthodox ; some of the prayers consisted of gestures 
without bending of the body ; and the formulae 
were in the vernacular of the tribe. The cock 
served instead of mtiadlidhin ; its flesh was a 
forbidden food, whereas that of the hen was only 
disapproved. Eggs also were forbidden. The sect 
survived till the middle of the 11th cent., when it 
was exterminated by the Almoravids. 

Another Berber author of a Qur’an was ^amlm, 
prophet of the Ghumarah near Tetuan, who came 
forward in A.D. 925 ; in his system prayer was 
only twice a day, and the only attitude adopted 
in it was an inclination in which the ground was 
touched with the back of the hands. He prescribed 
fasting all Thursday, and on Wednesday till noon. 
He reduced the fast of Ramadan by a number of 
days, abolished pilgrimage, purification, and the 
total ablution, and permitted sow’s flesh to be 
eaten, on the ground that the Qur'an of Muhammad 
forbade that of the boar only. Specimens of his 
Qur’an, which was in the Berber language, are 
given in the Kitdb al-Utib^dr (tr. E. Fagnan, 
Coiistantine, 1900, p. 143), and relics of the sect 
which he founded existed in the time of the historian 
Ibn Khaldun (o. A.D. 1400), who asserts that the 
greater number of sorcerers came from the Jabal 
Hamim, which took its name from this personage, 
whose actual career appears to have been very 
short. He was defeated in the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers by a force sent by the Spanish Umayyad 
al-Nasir in the year 927, and his head was sent to 
Cordova. 

In the year 1228 another prophet arose among 
theGhumarah,called Muhammadb. Abl’l-Tawajin, 
who performed miracles and instituted a code ; he 
was, however, cursed by the saint and ascetic 
'Abd. al-Salam b. Mashish, in consequence of which 
most of his Berber followers withdrew from him. 
The prophet in retaliation caused the saint to be 
assassinated, but was himself shortly afterwards 
defeated by the garrison of Ceuta, and killed by a 
Berber ; his descendants are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Wad Ras, where, however, 
they are under a sort of ban, and forbidden access 
to the Jabal Alam, where the saint Ibn Mashish 
dwelt, of whose cult hatred for the Bani Tawajin 
forms a part {Archives marocaincs, ii. [1905] 24). 
Ibn KhaldQn gives no details of the system which 
this prophet tried to establish [Hisiory, ed. Cairo, 
1284, vi. 222). The title ‘Mahdi’ is said to have 
been taken by the first of these prophets, and, 
being less likely to offend popular prejudice than 
the title ‘ Prophet,’ it has been assumed by many 
pretenders in AWca — e.g., the founders of the 
Fatimid and Almohad dynasties, a contemporary 
of the former, ‘ a young man ’ at the commencement 
of the reign of the Fatimid Mansur (A.D. 946). It 
is noticeable that the Almohad Ma’mun, at his 
triumphal entry into Morocco in 1230, definitely 


rejected the claim of the founder of his dynasty to 
this title, asserting that the only Mahdi was Jesus 
the Son of Mary, and that the ascription of it to 
Ibn Tumart was a fable. Numerous claimants to 
it have risen since that time (see art. IkLVHDl). 

Of an obscure sect called theBadadwa, located 
on the right bank of the Sebu, an account is given 
by G. Salmon in Archives 7narocaines, ii. [1905] 
358-363. A branch of these called ‘the sect of 
Yusuf’ is mentioned as having arisen in the 10th 
century {ib. xix. [1913] 214). Apparently they 
base their system on the Qur’an, but differ from 
other Muslims in points of ritual. 

'The general dominance of the Malikite code, of 
which the most familiar compendium is that of 
Sidi Khalil (Aba DiyS), was not afl'ected by the 
dynastic changes, 'except that in the provinces 
governed by Turks the official system of the Otto- 
mans, that of Abu Ranifali, was introduced without 
displacing the other ; in these regions there were 
two qadis. In the cities of N. Africa there were 
theological schools which produced orthodox writers 
and teachers of eminence, and such were to be 
found as far south as Timbuktu, which was made 
subject to Morocco in 1590; one of the prisoners 
then taken, Ahmad Baba, who belonged to a 
family of theologians, complained that the con- 
querors had pillaged his library, which, though 
containing 1600 volumes, was smaller than others 
which belonged to his relatives. The Islam of N. 
Africa was greatly influenced by the introduction 
of the form of Sufiism connected with the name of 
’Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([g.v.] t 561 A.H.), to whom 
the establishment of orders is traced. In one of 
the earliest European accounts of the orders (E. do 
Neveu, Les Khouan: Ordres religieux chez les 
Musulmans de VAlgirie, Paris, 1846) various popu- 
lar beliefs about this personage are collected. 

‘He it is whose name Is ceaselessly repeated by beggars do- 
inazidiog alms, and whose name is invoked by all whom any 
accident befalls. When a man falls, the bystanders and he 
himself cry out, " Ah, my lord 'Abd al-Qadir 1 " The miserable 
In their Bufferings, and women in travail, pray him to intercede 
for them. In the month Safar 380,000 evils of all sorts descend 
from the sky; of these ne bears three-quarters himself' (p. 
23 f.). 

Lists of the orders established in N. Africa were 
made by this writer, and more complete registers 
were later drawn up by L. Rinn, 0. Depont, and 
X. Coppolani. Some or these either originated in 
Africa or are only knotvn to exist there. 

In the 15th cent. Shadhiliism was propagated in 
Morocco by Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Jazall, 
who counts as the starting-point of all the orders 
and zdxoiyahs of this region. An account of this 
personage, who died in 1464, and is famous 
throughout Islam as the author of the DcilSUl at- 
KJuiirat, is given in Archives rmrocainM, xix 
277 ff., as an appendix to the treatise Ddwat at- 
Ndshir of Ibn *A.skar, which contains_ the lives of 
ascetics of Morocco ; A. Graulle, who is the trans- 
lator of this work, added to it as a continuation 
in vol. xxi. [1913] the dJashr al-Mathdni of 
Muhammad b. al-'Tayyib al-Qildirl, and proposes 
to add as another supplement the Ghurb al-Muhln- 
dar of Ja’far al-lGttani. The Salviat al-anfds, 
published at Fez in 1316, is of similar import. 
The amount of historical matter contained in these 
lives is small ; their purpose is chiefly to edify. 
The growth of the orders throughout _N. Africa, 
ultimately (according to French authorities) render- 
ing possible a territorial division by zdwiyahs like 
parishes, does not appear to have at any time had 
a beneficial effect either on the religion or on the 
morals of the inhabitants. In an essay, ‘Sur la 
ilentalitd religieuse dans la region de Rabat jit do 
Sale’ {Archives marocaincs, vi. [1906] 42.3-43o), F. 
Mercier describes the effects which he witnessed 
in two towns which count as sacred. 
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* Tho peoplo nro fanatics rather than hellovcrs, Jmters of the 
non-Mualim rather than religious ’ ; tho member of an order 
shares tlio superstitions of tho ignorant, but is more bigoted 
nnd, having seemed his own salvation, iooks down on others 
who are iess fortunate. ‘ Convinced of his immense superiority, 
ho sliuts himscif op in a strict formaiism, scrupuious and 
punctual observation of tho rites which take up his time and 
save him tho troubio of reflecting ’ (p. 4). 

It is assorted that religion occupies a much 
larger share of Berber than of Arab life, and the 
names of the d3masties, Almoravids, Almohads, 
hear this out. In tho 16th cent, the devotees 
(called mvrahit, or marabout) begin to play a 
political role of great importance ; their zawiyahs, 
or hermitages, •which at times ■were like towns in 
magnitude, are regularly employed as refuges ; 
they themselves in times of peace (so far as there 
■were any) enjoyed divers privileges — e.g., imder 
Turkish rule the marabouts of the Amokran 
family in the neighliourhoodof Jijelihad the right 
to direct the provision of timber for shipbuilding, 
and others had a share in the proceeds of the 
piracy ; they were employed as envoys, as medi- 
ators, and, at times, as regents. Most frequently 
we heal of them as heading insurrections. The 
dynascy of the Sa'dian Sharlfs is said to have com- 
menced by the inhabitants of Sus at the time of 
tlie Portuguese settlements betaking themselves 
to a marabout named Ibn Mubarak, Avhom they 
implored to place himself at their head and march 
against the Christian invaders ; he referred them 
to the Sharif Abu 'Abdallah al-Qaim, then residing 
at Tagmadaret, ■whose sons undertook the duty. 
In 1612 the Sa'dian Sharif al-hla’mun, who, in 
order to regain his throne, had handed over Al- 
Araish to the Spaniards, was assassinated by the 
mugaddam (abbot) Muliammad b. Abi’ 1-Lif, at the 
instance, it is said, of the marabout Abu’l-Mahalli, 
who belonged to the KahmanI order, and even 
proclaimed himself Mahdi. This personage was 
able to take Morocco, where he established himself 
as sovereim until defeated by another marabout 
Ya(iya, who espoused the cause of the Sa'dian 
Zaidan, and was then, not without difficulty, per- 
suaded to return to his monastery. In 1619 an 
insurrection in the province Habt was headed by 
a marabout al-5asan b. Raisun, also in favour of 
a Sa'dian, who undertook to restore orthodox 
practice ; and early in the 17th cent, the marabouts 
of Dela, Sale, and Sijilraasa headed political 
parties in different parts of the Sa'dian empire. 
In 1639 a Turkish force dispatched from Algiers 
•which was entrapped in the Kabiliyah was saved 
by the intervention of a marabout, who obtained 
reasonable terms from the natives for it. In 1641 
the Algerian pasha Yusuf, starting an expedition 
for the suppression of anarchy in the province 
of Constantine, obtained the good offices of the 
marabout Ibn Sasi of Bone. In 1664 one named 
Sidi Hamud obtained a passage for the Algerian 
troops marching to the relief of Jijeli, which had 
been occupied by tho French. In 1668 the mara- 
bouts of Dela were at war with the Uassanian 
Sharif Rashid, who defeated them and stormed 
their zdwiyah, which had gro^wn into a populous 
and sumptuous town. His brother and successor, 
Ismail, had to face an insurrection headed by one 
of the survivors from this monastery, named 
Ahmad b. 'Abdallah, who was defeated in the 
neighbourhood of Tedla. Their activity was no 
less marked in the 18th century. In 1757 a mara- 
bout raised the standard of revolt against the 
^assanian Sharif Muhammad b. 'Abdallah in the 
country of the Ghumarah. In 1777 an insurrection 
was started at Tlemsen by a fanatic of the Derka-wi 
order, named Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, whose 
followers were ultimately bought off. In 1'787 
Salah Bey of Constantine conducted a series of 
campaigns, not all of them successful, against the 


heads of zawiyalis in this pro-vince. In 1803 
another Derkawi, Ibn al-Ahrash, said to be favoured 
by the British Government, established himself 
at Jijeli, and organized the natives against the 
bey of Constantine, whom he defeated and killed ; 
and in 1805 the Derkawis revolted in the pro^vince 
of Oran and besieged Oran itself. In 1818 the 
marabouts of this province gave further trouble, 
and many more recent instances of their activity 
are recorded. 

In general the ostensible aim of these devotees 
has been to free the soil of Africa from Christian 
occupation ; but this has not invariably been the 
case, as there are instances of the marabouts com- 
promising with the Christians or even invoking 
their assistance against rivals {Archives marocaines, 
u. 46). 

3. Cult of saints. — Closely connected •with the 
orders is the cult of saints, which is wide-spread 
in N. Africa. The tomb of Idris, founder of the 
Idrisi dynasty, is a common place of pilgrimage, 
and both it and other tombs figure in the history 
as places of refuge. The tomb of Ibn Mashish 
(see above, p. 882*) is ■visited in the month Sha'ban, 
and comprehends a series of visits to those of his 
ancestors and descendants (Archives marocaines, 
ii. 24). A list of the tombs ■visited in the Gharb is 
given in Archives marocaines, xx. [1913] 246-278 ; 
of the saints thus venerated the most popular 
is Sidi Qasim b. Lallusha (+ A.D.fl666). ‘ What is 
certain is that he h.as two sanctuaries, one on the 
left and one on the right bank of the Sebu ’ (p. 261), 
and that he has several festivals in the year, one of 
which lasts three days. A list for the province 
Habt is given in Archives marocaines, xvii. [1911] 
481 ff. 'These saints have functions corresponding 
closely with those of the patron samts of 
Christianity. 

•The z&wiyah Sharqawiyoh of Bu’I-Ja’d is not only a religious 
centre, but likewise a centre of preparation for the sacred war, 
and the greater number of the horsemen and shooters of the 
Gharb are placed under the patronage of Sidi Bu Abid al- 
Sharqawi. In this region one frequently finds the name Bu 
Abid, which is considered to be of good omen for horsemen. 
Parents often give their children the name of a marabout under 
whose patronage some military exercise is placed ’ (tZi. xx. 89). 

An account is given (ih. p. 276 ft'.) of various 
Maraboutic ‘ tribes,’ i.c. groups of villages attached 
to some saintly cult, and not, like the zawiyahs, 
isolated villages. 

lATERATvnv. — E. Mcrcier, Sist. de I'A/rigue septentriimale, 
Paris, 1888-01, based on both native and European autliorities. 
Much material is to be found in Revue africaine, nos. 1-293 
[1866-1916], Mimoiree de la eoeiiti arelUologique de Constantine, 
vols. i.-xlv. [1853-1912], Archives marocaines, vols. i.-xxi. 
[1004-13). See also I. Hamet, Les llusulmans frangais au 
nord de VAfrique, Paris, 1906 ; T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs oj 
timroeco, London, 1004. D. g. MaHGOLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM(in Arabia).— Oneof the 
results of the taking of Mecca by Muhammad was 
a determination on his part no longer to tolerate 
paganism in Arabia, and the destruction of the 
ancient cults took place throughout the peninsula 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the ease with which 
the fetishes were discarded by their worshijipers 
has elicited expressions of wonder from some who 
have chronicled the period. It is indeed suggested 
at times that there are still unexplored regions in 
Arabia whither Islam has not penetrated, hut of 
these rumours there appears to be no confirmation. 
So far as the authorities before us warrant, every 
tradition of the older religions appears to have 
perished ; statements about them which meet us 
in Arabic literature are ordinarily fictions based 
on Qur'anic texts, and the so-cal'led ‘pre-Islamio 
poetry’ must, if genuine, have undergone whole- 
sale exp^urgation. Even the revolts in Arabia 
which followed the Prophet’s death do not appear 
to exhibit any recrudescence of paganism, but 
merely a desire for liberation from some of the 
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more onerous exactions of Islam ; and permanent 
relief in one matter (the number of daily prayers) 
is said to have been obtained by one of the re- 
bellious tribes, though the revolt was othenvise a 
failure. It is worthy of notice that these rebellions 
were led by prophets who aimed at re-enacting 
Muhammad’s part, not by priests or other repre- 
sentatives of the fallen idols. The liberation of 
Arabia from paganism was speedUy followed by 
the penalizing therein of all non-Islamic cults, 
even the Jews and Christians, whose rights had 
been respected by the Prophet, being either ban- 
ished or forcibly converted in the time of the 
second Khalifah. 

The murder of the third of these rulers in the 
year 35 A.H. was an event of the greatest import- 
ance for both Arabia and Islam. On the one 
hand, as some of the far-sighted are said to have 
urged at the time, it split the community into 
sects ; complete unity has never been restored. 
On the other hand, the political centre of Islam 
was thereby shifted to a point outside Arabia; 
the Assassins came from E^pt, and the battles 
for the succession were fou^it from Basra, Kufa, 
■and Damascus. These cities became the capitals 
of the rival claimants, and Medina was never 
restored to the position which it had once held. 
Arabia has, therefore, ever since been a province, 
at a distance from the seat of government ; and 
such principalities as have asserted their inde- 
pendence within the peninsula have been mediocre 
both in magnitude aud in importance. Such 
talent as Arabia produced has been attracted to 
the political centre, whereas the persons attracted | 
to it from outside have been mainV devotees. 

There are, however, certain ways in which the 
influence of Arabia upon Islam has been constant 
or permanent. On the one hand, Mecca has 
maintained its position throughout history as the 
greatest Ishamic sanctuary; some sovereigns are 
said to have contemplated substituting either 
Jerusalem or Baghdad, but to have abandoned 
the idea as impracticable. This place has not only 
served to perpetuate the traditions which Islam 
took on from older times, but has also served as a 
rallying ground for the sects ; and only occasion- 
ally has its sanctity been violated. Mecca is the 
place where the Islamic world as a whole can be 
most easily addressed, and to this day revivalist 
movements, which are usually reactionary, have a 
tendency to materialize there. 

On the other hand, Medina remained the chief 
seat of Islamic learning some generations after it 
had ceased to be the political capital. At this 
place, the residence of tlie Prophet’s widows, 
several of whom survived him for many decades, 
and the theatre of his most eventful years, the 
science of tradition came into existence, and this 
speedily became the most important source of law, 
though not first in the list. In the 1st cent, of 
Islam Medina produced a school of jurists who, 
though they left nothing in writing, by their 
labours prepared the way for the codes whose 
publication followed shortly after the foundation 
of Baghdad. In the middle of the 2nd cent, it was 
the home of the jurist Jlfilik, where he received as 
pupU. Shafi'i ; Shilfi'i in later life went to Baghdad, 
where alone conspicuous ability could find its re- 
ward. With the names of these personages two of 
the three great lalamic codes are connected. It is, 
therefore, Arabian (and indeed Medinese) law that 
theoretically is observed throughout Islam, though 
in the more civilized States the civil and criminal 
portions have given way to the Code Napoleon. 

The development of the other Islamic sciences 
has little to do with Arabia, which in these matters 
has lagged behind the other provinces. The chief 
battles of the sects, too, have been fought outside 


Arabia ; they could not, however, cut quite adrift 
from the sacred territory, where they did not, as 
a rule, win many enthusiastic adherents. There 
has, however, been always a smouldering desire to 
recover that hegemony which was lost after the 
murder of Othman; hence there has generally 
been disaSection towards the ruling power. Per- 
haps the most serious attempt made at recovering 
the lost hegemony was when in the early 'Abbasid 
period ’Abdallah, son of Zubair, was able to main- 
tain the two sacred cities for a time against the 
Umayyad generals. His cause perished with him ; 
and rebellions which have since taken place in 
Arabia have had for their object recovery of inde- 
pendence within the peninsula rather than re- 
establishment of the political headquarters of the 
empire. 

An account of the religious condition of Arabia 
in the 4th cent, of Islam is given by the geograplier 
Muqaddasi (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1877, p. 
96). The three great political sects, the Sunnis, 
Shi'ahs, and Kharijis (called by him Shurat), were 
represented in different parts of the peninsula. 
One sect which has since disaweared, the Qar- 
matis, was dominant in Hajr. The Sunni schools 
were not then restricted to four, and, besides the 
systems of AbvL i^anifah and Miilik, those of 
Dawud the Zahiri, Snfyan al-Thauri, and Ibn al- 
Mundhir had adherents. The Shi'ites in parts of 
the country were also distinguished as Mu'tazilites. 

Of the rise of the Klianii power in Oman an 
account has been given in tne art. iBApIS. Of a 
Kharijite who maintained himself in Yemen from 
538 to 569 A.H. a notice is given by Ibn KhaldOn (tr. 
H. C. Kay, Omarah’s History of Yemen, London, 
1892, pp. 161-165). The branch of the Shfah which 
has maintained itself permanently in S. Arabia is 
the Zaidi (g.v.). It is called after a descendant of 
'AJi, Zaid, wlio perished in an abortive rising of 
the year 122 A.H. For its history, references may 
be given to the work of H. C. Kay (pp. 184-190), 
and Khazraji’s History of the BastUi Dynasty of 
Yaman (tr. J. W. Redhouse, 6 vols., London, 1907- 
13). An account of the Qarmatis in Yemen by 
Janadi is also translated in the work of K.ay (pp. 
190-212). Other sects were either at one time re- 
presented in Arabia or are still to be found there ; 
of a Shfite sect called Sab'iyyah representatives 
are to be found in a Yemenite community called 
Yam (Ahmad Rashid, History of Yeman and Sarip, 
[Turkish], Constantinople, 1291 A.H., ii. 87) ; Uieir 
views appear to be similar to those of ‘Azaqiri 
(Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1907-13, i. 301). , 

Probably the most important religions move- 
ment which has taken place in Arabia since the 
rise of Islam is that called Wahhabi (?.v- 
oric^in and course of which have been desenbeu by 
th^English travellers VV. G. Palgrave, Lady Anno 
Blunt, C. M. Doughty, and the Austrian traveUer 


S. Nolde. , 

So far as the literature of these sects has hitherto 
leen made accessible, it would appear that they 
lave bad to adopt and modify the results of the 
abours carried on at the great Islamic centre.s, 
,nd have themselves been incapable of prouncing 
iriginal works of any consequence. One of 
ew specimens as yet acce-ssibie of i”*,, 

heology, AVHm al-Shumikh, by Salih b. Mahdi 
f Yemen (fllOS A.H,), in which an 
aade to find a common ground for the sects y 
oing behind the supposed innovations of tne 
outliers, appears to rest entirel3r on tfic o 
heological works, already kmown in Europe, the 
uthors of which were natives of 
rovinces. We learn from this work that the 
ufi orders and practices, which onpnated in 
taghdad and Basra, were m the author’.s tim. 
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well represented in S. Aratia. Against these the 
■WahhaDi movement in the centre and north of the 
peninsula was to some extent a revolt. 

From the statements of the few travellers who 
have spent much time in the peninsula and have 
been able to familiarize themsmves with its condi- 
tions, it would appear that the great bulk of the 
population are, in theory at any rate, fiercely 
Mmiammadan, but that the observation of the 
practices which the system enjoins is much more 
regular in the tows than in the desert. There is, 
however, considerable difference between the state- 
ments of different travellers, and much variety has 
doubtless been occasioned by local, temporal, and 
personal factors. "When K. Niebuhr (in the latter 
half of the 18th cent.) visited S. Arabia, he found 
that a Christian was there treated somewhat as a 
Jew was treated in Europe — as an inferior being, but 
notnecessarily to be molested.^ Perhaps the greater 
number of visitors in the 19th cent, either adopted 
or simulated Islam ; and this, indeed, has been a 
necessity in the sacred territory, where the pres- 
ence of unbelievers is not tolerated by the govern- 
ment. In the Wahhabi States the tendency seems 
to have been in the direction of intolerance ; yet 
on this matter almost contemporary accounts are 
inconsistent, and it would appear that the_ de- 
meanour of the traveller has largely determined 
the conduct of his entertainers ; even a missionary 
who went to 5aiel ivith the avowed object of 
circulating the NT was only sent under escort out 
of the \^^hhabl territory. The explorers of S. 
Arabia appear to have undergone little molesta- 
tion on rmigious grounds ; intertribal wars and in- 
ternational politics have interfered with them much 
more. It is worth noticing that the Cairene j ournal 
which is conducted ostensibly in the interest of 
the Muslim chieftains of S. Arabia has for its 
proprietor and editor a Christian with the unmis- 
takable name'Abd al-MasIh, ‘ Slave of Christ.’ 

LiTKiiAXtmB.— TU b Is sufficiently quoted throughout the 
article. D. S. MARaOLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Asia).— In 
sketching the peculiarities of Isifim in Central Asia, 
it is necessary to begin with the impression which 
the difierence between the religious life in western 
and middle Asia must make upon any one who has 
occasion to study these wide-spread portions of the 
Muhammadan world. From Constantinople east 
a gradually increasing fanaticism and ignorance 
w3l be observed, and the deeper the penetration 
into Asia, the more outspoken and intense become 
the hatred and aversion of the believer to the 
adherents of a foreign creed, and the less is it 
possible to ignore the points of divergence separat- 
ing men of various religions. In Turkey, where 
Christians and Muslims have lived for centimes in 
close proximity, a long existing and continuous 
intercourse with the European world has un- 
doubtedly smoothed away many asperities, and 
has, to a certain extent, prepared for a mutual 
understanding. In spite of the temporary out- 
breaks of enmity between Kurds and Armenians, 
caused by the predatory habits of the Kurds and 
not by their religion— for they are very lax 
Muslims — the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans are fair, and would be much better 
if the misrule of the central government on the 
Bosphorus and the political instigations from 
without did not steadily envenom the situation. 
In Persia Islam presents itself in quite a different 
form. There first appears the deep-rooted enmity 
between Shi'ites and Sunnites, and the fire which 
this schism kindled more than 1200 years ago is 
stiU raging. As for the life of the Shfite sect, 
what the present writer saw and heard during his 
1 X)esc:Tipti<m dt VArahiet Amsterdam, 1774, p, lx. 


wanderings as a dervish in Iran gave him a very 
poor opinion of their piety and the moral efiect of 
their teachings. Outward appearance and for- 
malities, hypocrisy and fanaticism, hatred and 
implacability, are the main characteristics of the 
national religion of Persia ; and, whereas in Turkey 
a good deal of , the hierarchical power is invested in 
the hands of the Sultan, in Persia we find the 
clergy the supreme arbiters of the spiritual life, 
unchecked by the secular government, and very 
frequently its rival. During the more than 100 
ears’ rule of the present Persian dynasty the 
hahs have striven in vain to curtail the influ- 
ence of the priests; the Im5m Jum'a of Isfahan 
and Karbala w’ere and are their equals if not 
superiors in power, and the Shah’s ordinances are 
nil without their consent. 

If we turn now to Central Asia, the difierence 
will at once appear which separates Islam there 
not only from Iran — which is very natural — but 
also from the western portion of the Muhammadan 
world, in spite of their common Sunnite character 
and common Hanifite rite. For it is only in E. 
Turkestan that adherents of the Shafi'ite rite are to 
be met with. There we find a distinctly different 
religious life, the manners and customs of which 
do not resemble those of W. Asia. There every- 
thing bears the special stamp of extravagant 
fanaticism, of an exalted conception of the value 
of ritual trivialities, and of a deep hatred against, 
innovations. In observing the Central Asian 
Muslim in his daily life, his social intercourse, 
his trade, and his attitude towards his govern- 
ment, one is tempted to believe oneself not in the 
14th, but in the 2nd cent, of the Hijrah, and 
probably even then the prescriptions of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah w'ere hardly so rigorously observed 
os they are to-day in Central Asia. Nearly one- 
third of the day is devoted to religious practices. 
Every good Muhammadan has in his room a 
quadrangular depression for the ritual ablutions, a 
niche in the wall in which to keep the Qur’an, and 
a special place reserved for the sajjadah, or prayer 
carpet. Like most Orientals, he is careful to have 
his dress in harmony with the prescripts of hia 
religion, and not the slightest alteration has taken 
place in the cut and shape of his inner and outer 
garments. Any deviation from the old custom, be 
It only in button or braid, is looked upon as an 
infringement of the spirit of the law. Even the 
material of his dress is under rigorous rule ; and, as 
the use of pure silk is prohibited by orthodox 
Islam, the silk stufis manufactured in Bukhara 
and IChoqand are intermixed with a few threads 
of cotton. The turban, also, the juhhah, or over- 
coat, and many other garments have undergone 
no change^ for centuries, there being a predominant 
desire to imitate and reproduce the usage of the 
Muslim world of bygone ages, and particularly ofi 
Baghdad, Damascus, and the holy cities of Arabia. 
The case is similar as to the relations between 
the sexes. The separation is much more strict, and 
women are looked upon as mere chattels and 
slaves in the hand of a t 3 rrannical master, in spite 
of the milder views of the Qur’an and its ex- 
pounders. They not only cover their faces with a 
thick impenetrable veil, but they are literally 
shrouded_ in a cloak of greater length and width 
than their body; and, 'in order not to attract the 
covetous glance of men, young girls even have to 
feign the appearance of old decrepit matrons, and 
very often walk leaning on a stick, as if bowed 
down by age or infirmities. The prohibition, also- 
of alcoholic drinks is very naturally more rigor- 
ously enforced than elsewhere in Islam, ^though 
in former times the ruling classes were noted for 
indulging &eely in spirits; during the epoch of 
the J-imtlnds princen are mentioned ’W’no died 
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of delirium tremens ; and Babar and his followers 
transported this vice to the court of the Mughals. 
This, Iiowever, could not be said of the masses. 
In the present writer’s time (1863-64) they were 
rigorously abstemious, and it is only since the 
annexation by Russia that the use of brandy and 
beer has begun to spread among the inhabitants 
of the towns. 

In the observance, then, of the ruling prescripts 
of the Qur’an and Sunnah the Muhammadan in 
Turkestan_ surpasses all his co-religionists else- 
where ; his creed is the moving power in his 
spiritual and material life ; by it he is guided in 
all his undertakings, thou^ts, deeds, and wishes. 
His Muslim brother in Turkey and Persia is 
satisfied when he is able to perform his five daily 
prayers, consisting of a certain number of raJeahs 
(bo'wings), and has spent three to six minutes at 
murdqabah (contemplation). The religions man 
in Central Asia must go far beyond this, for he 
has to add a few ndfilah (additional) raUahs ; he 
remains from ten to fifteen minutes in contempla- 
tion, and, after having performed this extra prayer, 
he has to read in the forenoon either the surah 
Yd Sin (xxxvi.) or innei Fatahna (xlviii.), and in 
the afternoon he has to recite a portion of the 
Mathnavi of Jalal al-Din RumI (g'.v.), or to chant i 
a few ildhis (hymns). This form of devotion is j 
obligatory on every educated and respectable man, j 
whereas the performance of the five prayers is in- 
dispensable for eve^ Muslim irrespective of sex, 
age, or calling ; and whoever neglects this duty, 
or remains ignorant of the elementary teachings 
of Islam, cannot escape every kind of vexation and 
reprobation on the part of the authorities. For 
this purpose a special functionary called ra'ts 
(chief) is appointed, who, accompanied by one or 
two servants, has to traverse the bazaars and the 
public places ^Yith the dirrah, a whip made of 
Mvisted thongs, in his hand, and, whenever he 
notices any one who does not go to the mosg^ue on 
the first sormds of the mu’adhdhin (the public crier 
who assembles the people to prayer), he is entitled 
to beat the lingerer with the whip, or to put him 
in prison. The ra’is plays, besides, the part of a 
public examiner : he stops at random any one in 
the street, puts to him a question concerning the 
main prescriptions of Islam, and the individual 
unable to answer is sent at once to school without 
consideration of age or profession. FuU-grown 
and even grey-bearded men are sent to school by 
the religious police to learn their lesson by heart 
before being allowed to go. The ra’is, whose 
office is a survival from the early Khalifate, non- 
existent elsewhere in Isl.am, also superintends the 
laws of public morality. Women indecently 
dressed are publicly rebuked and sent home, and 
even children are subjected to his control. What 
he is stUl for Central Asia that the muhtasib (police 
inspector) was for all Islam in former times ; but 
at present, when modem European institutions are 
gaining ground, the office is but a nominal one in 
Persia as well as in Turkey. Further, not only are 
the prescripts of the Qur’an more rigorously kept ; 
they are also differently expounded. In Turkey, 
e.ff., the cutting or shaving of the beard has been 
practised at all times, whereas in Central Asia it is 
looked upon as a deadly sin, or even as apostasy. In 
Turkey, again, and everywhere in Islam, it suffices 
for the believer to wash certain parts of his body 
after relieving nature ; in Central Asia this is 
much more circumstantial, for he must apply 
isiinjd (cleaning with a flint or with a clod), 
istinqa (washing with water), and istibrd (drying). 
For this purpose he conceals a few clods in the fold 
of his turban. 

But these and many other peculiarities of Islam 
in Central Asia are of secondary importance in 


comparison with one salient phase of the relimons 
life, namely, the wide-spread and highly influential 
religious orders which dominate the situation, and 
haye ever been the main moving power of tlie 
spiritual life. During many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Muhammadans of Turkey 
and Persia, the present writer never observed 
such strict adherence to the rites of the different 
orders and such veneration for their members, 
generally called dervishes, as in Turkestan. In 
the Ottoman empire— and this is particularly the 
case with the genuine Turks — the Maulavi, the 
Baqtashi, the Rifa'i, and the Qadiri orders have 
many votaries among the lower classes, and the 
respective dervishes are looked upon as saints. 
But the better classes, i.e. the Efendis and the 
higher dignitaries, very rarely manifest the same 
degree of attachment. They visit the convents on 
Friday afternoons, they attend the sacred cere- 
monies, they take advice sometimes on both 
worldly and spiritual matters ; but they have long 
ago ceased to be weak instruments in the hand of 
the Shaikhs, and particularly of the Baqtiishis, 
who, having acted as revolutionary factors against 
the innovations in the time of Sultan Mafimud li., 
are officially interdicted and only secretly followed. 
Somewhat similar is the case in Persia, where the 
conflicts between Shi'ites and Sunnites engage too 
much attention to leave room for the orders, 
although the Shaikhis and 'All Illahis find fol- 
lowers among the lower classes. The host of 
dervishes to be met with in towns and villages 
are either vagabonds, living upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people, or harmless idlers who 
conceal their laziness under the khirqah (mantle) 
of religions exaltation. 

In tne settled parts of Central Asia, and even 
among the nomads, the orders play a very 
different and a far more important part. There 
they have taken hold of the entire population ; 
they have pushed aside the secular clergy, i.e. 
the 'ulamd, or priests educated in the madrasahs, 
and appointed as such by the government. These, 
of course, are continually at war with the members 
of the orders, among whom the Naqshbandis, 
founded by Baha al-Din, best known as the 
author of the Bashahat 'ain al-lyxydt (‘ Drops from 
the Fountain of Life’), occupy the foremost 
place. Having associated with the Naqshbandi 
dervishes during his stay in Central Asia, the 
present writer found among them various sub- 
divisions, the character of which _ is expressed 
partly in outer appearance, partly in the way in 
which they fulfil their obligations. They begm 
as murids (disciples), and as such they mast 
forsake all worldly purposes and, clad in the khirqah 
and kuldh (conical hat), holding in one liand the 
'asd (staff) and in the other the kashkiil (a bowl 
made of a half coco-nut), have to wander about 
singing hymns or taking part in the dhikr (men- 
tioning the name of God) and tawhid (acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of God). As the majority of 
the dervishes are illiterate, they learn a certain 
number of hymns by heart and recite them in 
cliorus, accompanying the monotonous melody 
with frantic gesticulations and wild exclamations. 
Public places are usually selected for such per- 
formances, in order to attract attention ana to 
collect contribntions ; for the dervishes, aituongn 
forbidden to accept money, often betray tiio 
greatest greed, and their obtmsiveness has become 
proverbi^. Once or twee the present writer 
tried to join such a howling company, but no coma 
hardly stand the fatigue for more than an hour, 
whereas these adepts wander about for days with- 
out becoming exhausted. What 
was the endurance manifested dnnng t ’ 

and he remembers having seen one demsh cryung 
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for two nights without interruption the Yil Hii, 
Ya (‘ He is the true and the right’) ■udthout 
exhaustion. This, of course, refers to the lower 
degree of dervishes, who very rarely attain the 
rank of JcJutlifah, a kind of graduate, entitled to 
preside over a tahyah or I'hanqah (convent), and 
to lead the ritual proceedings. The title of 
khaUfah is mostly given to learned den-ishes, who 
afterwards are addressed as tshan {‘they,’ as a 
polite expression instead of ‘thou’), and have 
always a group of foUowers, who either stay 
continually with them or call on them once or 
twice a week. The tahyah or hhunqah is really a 
kind of lodging-house in which there are always 
a few stationary dervishes, while the majority 
of the inmates are wandering members of the re- 
spective orders, who get a temporary shelter in 
an empty cell without any furniture or bedding 
and no regular food, except from time to time a 
pilau (rice dish), and, if deprived of all means, 
a piece of bread. The guests and inmates of the 
tahyah regard it as a duty to assemble round 
the chief at the time of the hve daily prayers and 
also at the particular exercises of the dervishes, 
such as the talqin (recitation or instruction) and 
the halqah (ring). The latter is a circle of 
dervishes, presided over by the ishan, who sing 
and cry so long and so vehemently that they 
pass into a state of excitement and hallucination ; 
their eyes turn -wildly, their mouths foam, they 
tremble in all their limbs, and whoever touches a 
dervish in this state of ecstasy is believed to have 
a share in his devotion, and to be cured of all kinds 
of infirmities. Strange to say, the spiritual leader, 
who presides over the exercise, always remains 
quiet and motionless, unafifected by the eccentri- 
cities of his disciples, and expressing his satisfaction 
only by a com^aoent nodding. Old and young 
women, children, greybeards, and particularly ail- 
ing people, press around ; they spasmodically seize 
the dervishes by their arms, head, or shoulders, 
they cling round their necks and embrace them, 
crymg and sobbing; and some of them actually 
surpass the dervishes in their ecstasies. In 
Turkey this excitement, bordering on madness, 
is seldom or never seen, nor is there a similar 
participation on the part of the public. 

In this and in many other respects the Islam of 
Central Asia stands alone. Eve^hing in it bears 
the stamp of extravagance, unbridled passion, and 
weirdness of aspect. The believer is expected to 
follow blindly the tenets of the Qur’an ; no dis- 
cussion or explanation is permitted, nor any efibrt 
to attract. Hence we see that, whereas in W estem 
Islam the adhan (call to prayer) is given from the 
top of a minaret in a sweet melodious song, the 
mu’adhdhin in Turkestan summons the faithful in 
rough and half-articulated words from the fiat roof 
of the mosque. The performance of religious duty, 
they say, does not require any allurement. Aus- 
terity and draconic rigour, too, prevail Avith regard 
to neglect or trespass of the laws of Islam. In 
the present ■writers time a Muslim convicted of 
the use of alcoholic drinks was sentenced to death 
by being hurled from a tower, and a woman caught 
in adultery had to undergo the penalty of rajm 
(being stoned to death). Strange to say, tne Central 
Asians are themselves fully alive to the exceptional 
position which they occupy in Islam ; they are even 
proud of it, asserting that they are the most rigorous 
executors of the ordinances of the Prophet, and the 
only hluslims whose religious belief lias not been 
contaminated by foreign infiuence, but has re- 
mained as pure as in the time of the Prophet, 
which they call waqt-i-sdddat (the period of 
happiness). Accordingly, the spiritual leaders and 
teasers in Central Asia form a distinct class, and 
enjoy greater fame and reputation in Turkestan 


and the neighbouring countries than in the "SVest. 
This_ refers particularly to the saints [aulh/a), 
religious teachers [hlmdjahs), and chiefs of orders 
(piri), and not to the learned in general. They 
are peculiarly esteemed and venerated in Central 
Asia proper, and, though not unlcnown in the rest 
of Islam, may be styled the eminently national or 
Central Asian Muslim worthies. As such they 
have taken hold of the religious spirit of the 
people of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India. 
A few of these may be mentioned here, and, first, 
the previously named Baha al-DIn Naqshbandi. 
He was Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Bukhari, 
and, as a pupil of Sayyid Amir Kulal, he was early 
known for his great learning and piety in Bukhara, 
then the centre of Muslim letters. There he 
founded the order named after him. During his 
lifetime he became the object of great veneration, 
and after his death the Amir 'Abd al-'Aziz KhSn 
erected over his tomb in the year 1544 the famous 
mausoleum and convent near Bukhara, which has 
since become the greatest place of pilgrimage in 
Central A.sia, and of such sanctity that three visits 
to it are deemed equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Next to Baha al-Din ranks Khwajah Kashani, 
known ns Makhdum A'?am (‘the greatest lord’), 
bom in the village of K&shan near Andijan 
(Farghana), who died A.H. 949 (A.D. 1542), and was 
buried in Dehbid, a village near Samarqand. In 
the early part of his life ne acted as governor of 
various places, but later he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to religious contemplation and theological 
studies, and aroused so high a veneration that his 
children reached princely rank. Of these the 
most noted was the great saint of E. Turkestan, 
Khwajah Axath (his proper name was Hidayat 
Allah), the founder of a ruling dynasty, members 
of which stUl exist in Kashgar. Frequently men- 
tioned and highly venerated also is Khwajah 
’Ubaid Allah Ahrar, one of the greatest theo- 
logians of his time (t A.D. 1489 at Kumaghiran, a 
viflage near Samarqand), whose grave is stUl a 
place of pUgrimage._ Similarly with the tomb at 
Ghijduvan of Khwajah 'Abd al-Khaliq, a pupU 
of Khwftjah KSshani (tA.H. 1010). Others are 
Khwajah Abufer Pars^, a pupU of Baha al-Din 
(tA-H. 845), whose grave in Balkh is a place of 
pUgrimage, particularly for Afghans; Khwajah 
Abd Allah Hatifi, a famous poet and mystic, who 
spent much time in India -with Babar, tne founder 
of the Mughal dynasty, and died there in A.H. 927 
(A.D. 1520) ; and Juibari (t A.H. 997 -[A.D. 1588]), 
whose grave is in Bukhara. 

Apart from these great theological scholars, 
saints, and mystics, there are a number of populai 
spiritual worthies who are venerated by the lowei 
classes, sedentary and nomadic, and whose plain, 
unadorned, and more intelligible works are the 
favourite reading of the masses. To these belongs 
Khwajah Ahmad Yesevi, the Kirghiz patron-saint 
of the 12th cent. A.d. ; his grave in Htidrat-i- 
Turkestan, surrounded by a huge dome now in 
decay, is a place of pilgrimage famous through aU 
Central Asia. His r&gious poems, kno-svn as 
J^ihmat (‘"Wisdom,’ ‘ Philosophy ’), are stUl much 
esteemed, although their language, mixed -svith 
Arabic and Persian expressions, is not easUy 
understood by the uninstructed nomads. "What 
Yesevi is to the northern part of Turkestan, 
Masbrab (personal name, Eahim Baba) is for the 
east and south. He was a native of Namangan 
in Khoqand, and kno^vn as a divdnah, a religions 
madman._ A divdnah wanders from place to mace, 
behaves like a man insane, but, possessed of divine 
powers, works_ miracles, and has consequently an 
extraordinary influence over the ignorant masses. 
The present ■uTiter’s o^vn observation of these 
divanahs or faqlrs (poor) has led him to the con- 
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viction that most of them are cunning men with 
a lust for adventure, ready to exploit the plain 
people, and imwilling to submit to the sometimes 
rigorous monastic regulations of the orders to 
which they belong, or disliking the individuality 
of their_ xshan, or spiritual chief. It was chiefly 
in the villages and in the tents of the nomads that 
he met with these religious vagabonds ; there they 
are highly reverenced. The mullas, on the other 
hand, accuse them of ignorance, and of breaking 
the precept of Islam — Ld ruhhdn fl’l-Isldm, ‘ There 
are no monks in Islam.’ The majority of them 
are illiterate, but the present writer has met with 
dtvdnaAs who were versed in religious lore, had 
studied in madrasahs, and had been moved simply 
by wandering propensities to renounce the regmar 
and sedentary life of a priest. Among these 
dervishes there is also a certain Turk-divanah, 
a Turk by origin, as the name indicates (date 
unknown), who is_ very often spoken of by 
the nomads as a saint, and who interceded with 
Allah for sinful humanity. He asked Him to 
deliver mankind from hell, to which Allah replied 
that He would when peace, justice, charity, etc., 
reigned supreme in the world. Further, among 
the latter dervishes there are many of locm 
celebrity, though others coming from distant 
countries have their own influence; in fact, the 
farther a_ dervish has wandered, the greater is 
deemed his supernatural power, and the stronger is 
his grip on the masses. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary influence of the beggar-dervishes does 
not lie merely in the utter ignorance of the people, 
but rather in the tyrannic rule of the governing 
classes, who, lay and ecclesiastic, are everywhere 
hated. These unoflScial servants of God, then, dis- 
credited and despised by the mxdlds, are regarded 
by the lower class as of themselves ; they thus 
very naturally become popular favourites, and 
frequently play the part of publicly avowed 
protectors against oppression. 

In Western Islam there is hardly a trace to be 
found of these roaming saints, and those whom 
the traveller accidentelly meets in the Balkan 
countries, in Asia Minor, and in Syria are mostly 
foreigners, and principally adventurers from Central 
Asia, India, or Persia. The Turk himself is too 
lazy, too easy-tempered, and too much given to a 
quiet life to find pleasure in the eccentricities of 
the wandering dervish. The Ottoman Turk, like 
the Kurd and the Arab, clings with great attach- 
ment to his faith ; but he is very far from giving 
way to the religious ecstasy and wild fanaticism 
which are imputed to him by his detractors. In 
this respect the Western Muhammadan is many 
hundred years ahead of his feUow-believer in 
Central Asia; for the latter has remained abso- 
lutely in the position of the first centuries of Islam, 
and, indeed, at the beginning of the past century 
was even more fanatical and orthodox than in the 
time of Harun al-Bashld and al-Ma’mun. Such, 
however, was not always the case. As long as 
the Iranian element was predominant beyond the 
Oxus, worldly science found many votaries, and 
during the reign of the Siimanids and later Central 
Asia was the birthplace of literary celebrities of 
high standing. But with the increase of the 
Turkish population and under the rule of warlike 
Turkish chieftains, mostly of nomadic origin, a 
great change has set in. The place of scientific 
culture has been taken by exclusively theolorfcal 
studies and mystic speculation. There has Been 
no want of richly endowed colleges and schools; 
but the students, flocking from all parts of Central 
Asia and India, have turned their attention to 
purely religious questions, neglecting even such 
.«ubjects as philosophy, law, and philology, which 
are still cultivated in the colleges of W estem Islam. 


Naturally, then, scientific inquiry having been 
gradually banished, religious eccentricity has taken 
its place, and Central Asia has long been the seat 
of fanaticism. Jalal al-Din RQmi, the author of 
the Mathnavi, was right in saying ; 

‘ Thou wilt to Bukhara ? O fool for th v pains 1 
Thither thou goest, to bo put into chains.’ 

Similar things were said to the present writer 
by his learned friends in Turkey and Persia when 
they heard of his intended visit to Central A^ia ; 
and when, on returning, he related to them his 
experiences, many of them disdainfully criticized 
and laughed at the overheated religious zeal of 
their fellow-believers. Another reason for this 

f reat dillerence is to be sought in the belt of 
reary sand steppes, infested by nomadic robbers, 
which surrounds Central Asia, and has always 
been a great hindrance to its communication 
■\vith the restjof the Muhammadan world. "V^ilst 
Western Islam has undergone essential changes 
in the course of time, Islam in Central Asia has 
remained stationary, unaffected by the temporary 
intellectual movements in the West, and checked 
by the strong conservatism of a fanatical clergy 
and a despotic form of government. If Shi'ite 
Persia had not produced its great cleft in the 
general Muslim body, extending from W. China 
to the shores of the Adriatic, Islam in Central 
Asia could hardly have retained its fanaticism 
or degenerated into these aberrations, often cen- 
sured by pious Muslims of other countries, but 
extolled by the Central Asians themselves, who 
accuse their co-religionists in Turkey and Arabia of 
levity of mind, and proclaim with pride s ‘ Bukhara 
is the real strength of Islam and of the faith.’ 
This difference becomes still more important when 
we observe that the spirit of zealotism has extended 
into N. India, and has particularly infected the 
barbarous mountaineers of Afghanistan. When 
we hear of a murderous attack by some Pathiiu or 
Khaibarl on an unoffending British officer, we 
have always to think of one of those fanatics, who, 
anxious to become a ^hdzX, a warrior for the faith, 
is ready to sacrifice his life for the title of martyr, 
and for the prospect of a place in Paradise. The 
existence of such ghdzis was formerly reported 
among the adherents of Shaikh Shamil in the 
fierce struggle between the Russians’and Lesghiana 
in the N.W. Caucasus, but nowhere else in Islam. 
It is, therefore, to the wild influence of the Islam 
of Central Asia that their appearance in the north 
of India must be ascribed. A- Vasibkky. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in China). — r. His- 
torical. — China, regarded as a portion of the 
Muhammadan world, may bo divided into (1) China 
proper (the ‘Eighteen Provinces’), and (2) the ex- 
ternal provinces (Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia). 
Of the external provinces only Turkestan need 
concern us here, for the Muhammadans resident in 
Tibet and Mongolia have never been more than an 
insignificant fraction. According to H. d’Ollone, 
Sexme du monde mxtsulman,^ v. [1908] 94, they arc 
to be found all along the highway to India throngli 
Tibet; thus, e.q., there is a mosque at Tatsienlu 
for the hundred or so Muslim families living in the 
vicinity, while mosques are found also in Batang 
and Lhasa, those in the latter city being attended, 
it is said, by Hindu Muhammadans. Tlie Liiroa.s 
of Tibet are in no way hostile to Islam— a fact 
that need excite no surprise, since the adherents 
of the two religions have a common political interest 
in making all possible resistance to the domination 
of China. Nevertheless, there is no prospect ot any 
considerable expansion of Islam in libet (cf. A. t 
V. 45S). Hitherto, at ail events, the commercial 
relations between Muhammadans and liuctaus 
I Hereafter cited as RMit. 
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have brought about no conversions to Islam, though 
the commercial bond is far from being insignificant. 
In particular, the Muslims of Sung-p'an-t'ing in 
Sze-ohuan carry on with Tibet an important traffic 
in tea, but in this locality the d’Ollone expedition 
of 1907 found only a single Tibetan convert to 
Islam, who, moreover, was rather lukewarm in his 
adherence (BBIM v. 458 f.); on the other hand, 
several cases of conveTslon to Christianity were met 
with in Sung-p'an-t'ing. 

Muhammadanism was introduced into Turkestan 
at the time when the powerful kingdom of the 
Samanids was pressing towards the east. Ac- 
cording to the tradition — interwoven with many 
legendary features — which is given in the TezJciret 
al-Bo^hra (extracts in K. B. Shaw, Sketch of the 
Turin Lanquage, Calcutta, 1878-80), the Turki 
prince Satak Boghra was converted to Islam at the 
ago of twelve (A.D. 966 ; he reigned till 1047) by a 
certain AhfL Na§r Samani, who came from the 
west. It is a fact of history that the descendants 
of Satak Boghra, known as the Boghraids or 
llekids, maintained their power till the year 1103, 
and in 1070, during the reign of Tapghach (one of 
that djmnsty), Yusuf Khass Hajib finished his 
great didactic poem Qudatku Bilik (‘Joy-giving 
Science ’), a worn imbued with the spirit of Islam. 
Probably the diffusion of the Persian language and 
civilization among the Turki population had con- 
tributed to the spread of Islam in that region. 
But, if Islam was here the recognized relirion of 
the rulers, it certainly was no more than tolerated 
in the adjacent Turki kingdom to the east — the 
land of the Uigurs. Nor can the position of the 
Muslims have undergone any essential change by 
the time when the Kara-Iuiitai overthrew the 
Ilekid kingdom, since the conquered people were 
left in full exercise of their religious freedom^ as 
long as they paid tribute to the victors. Similar 
methods were practised by the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz Klian and his immediate successors. At 
the division of his empire Turkestan fell to his 
grandson, Jagatai, whoso successors soon embraced 
Islam. Even at a later time, however, as the 
records conclusively show, the odlierence of princes 
and people alike to the new faith was half-hearted, 
and the ideas and usages of LSmaism {g.v.) were 
quite common among the professed Muslims. The 
blind superstition of the people facilitated the 
usurping tactics of the philosophically gifted de- 
scendants of Makhdum ' A?am, who at first ruled 
as the spiritual advisers of the dispossessed house 
of Jagatai, and eventually in their own name. The 
dissensions that arose within the family of Makh- 
dum, their struggle with the Kalmulcs of Zungaria, 
and the internal wars of the Kalmuk kingdom led 
(c. 1750) to the conquest of Zungaria by the Chinese, 
who shortly thereafter won Kashgaria as well, and 
joined the two territories together as the ‘New 
Province’ (Hsin-chinn). Ever since that time the 
Chinese have been the ruling power there, and 
various attempts at revolt have proved abortive. 
Only for a short period, from 1864 to 1877, did the 
country — as Altyshahr (‘Six Cities’), and subse- 
quently Yettishahr (‘Seven Cities’)— figure as an 
independent Muhammadan State under the savage 
but politically capable Ya'qub Beg, who rwognized 
the suzerainty of the Sultdn of Constantinople as 
Khalifah ; c.g., the coinage was stamped with his 
name. The Muhammadans of these districts are 
nearly all Turki, though an insignificant number 
are Dungans (see below, pp. 891“, 892“) or Chinese, 
and the total population is estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

In China proper there existed no considerable 
groups of Muhammadans before the Mongolian 
period, and the reports of an earlier immigration 
are altogether legendary. Chinese tradition says 


that Islam found its way into the country by land 
and sea. It tells of a maternal uncle of the Prophet, 
Walib Aba Kabshah, who landed at Canton in 
A.D. 628 or 629, bearing presents from Muhammad 
to the emperor of China, together with an invita- 
tion to embrace Islam, and wo then proceeded to 
Hsi-an-fu. Other reports say that the earliest 
message was brought by Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqas, 
whose tomb may he seen in Canton. The tradition 
attaches special importance to an expedition of 
4000 Muslim troops which the Khalifah Man§ur is 
said to have sent to assist the emperor in a struggle 
with rebels (a.d. 755). The emperor permitted 
them to settle in the chief cities of the country ; 
they took Chinese wives and became the progenitors 
of the numerous and important Muslim communi- 
ties in China. 

These traditions find no corroboration in the 
writings of Arabian historians. China and Islam, 
as a matter of fact, were brought into contact with 
each other as a result of the conditions prevailing 
in either sphere. About 620 a new power in Nearer 
Asia emerged, and another in China, each char- 
acterized by a remarkable ambition for conquest, 
and, advancing respectively eastwards and west- 
wards, at length came into contact. Just as Islam 
(c. 720) conquered Transoxania, which it had been 
attacking incessantly after the conquest of Khura- 
san, so 'rai Tsung (627-649), the second emperor of 
the T'ang dynasty, made himself master of Kash- 
garia. Of the more general incentives to mutual 
intercourse the strongest was commerce,’ which 
was strenuously fostered by the later emperors of 
the Sui dynasty ; another connecting link was 
the work of Christian missionaries, of whose bold 
advance into China the Nestorian stele of Hsi-an-fu 
(dating from 781) affords telling evidence. Against 
these influences, however, must be placed the im- 
pediment to intercourse arising from the tendency 
of both empires to rest content with their gains, 
and so to limit their frontiers. The emperor T'ai 
Tsung showed caution in rejecting the appeal of 
Yazdagird III. for assistance (as may be inferred 
from Tabari, i. 2669 f., though the report of the 
ambassador is a fabrication j cf. i. ^76). The 
Muslims became more aggressive after their able 
general Qutaiba Ibn Muslim had subjugated Par- 
ghana, but bis expedition against Kashgar in 713 
was unsuccessful. A comparison of the sources 
CTabari, i. 1275-1279) shows that Kashgar remained 
unconquered. The sending of ambassadors to the 
emperor of China (Hsuan Tsung, 712-756), however, 
is probably historical, though, as narrated by 
'Tahari (ii. 1277 IT. ) in the traditional form, it is 
garnished with all the conventional features.* 
Under the Umayyads the Muslims had, indirectly, 
a good deal to ao with China, since the khdqan of 
the Turki, and also the jabghu,^ were vassals of 
the emperor. A time-honoured tale is that of the 
scene between Naizak and the jabghu on the one 
side, and the shadd (the shad of the Orchonian 
records) and the sebel (probably to be identified 
with the ziehel of Theophanes ; of. E. Ghavannes, 
Documents sur les Tou-kiuc (Turcs) orientanx, 
Petrograd, 1903, p. 228) on the other, in which 
the shadd makes the kow-tow before the jabghu 
CTabari, ii. 1224, year 91 [=A.D. 710]). jabghu 

I NotwithBtonding the surreptitious introduction of eiUc- 
culture into the Byzantine empire under Justinian, the silk 
merchandise of China was largely imported into Nearer Asia 
It eras convey-ed on land by the ancient ‘ iter ad Seres,’ or by sea 
through the Persian Gulf, on the north shore of which Al’ubuUa 
dahan, ed. Leyden, 1879-1001. i. 2381), and afterwards SJraf 
(references in G. Le Strange, Tht Lands of the Eastern Call- 
P- 258 f.), was the port for such products, 
sa however, of an embassy from the Chinese 

side. At an earlier date, in the reign of Chosroes Anushirvan 
Omnese at the Sasanian court (Tabari, i. S09 • cf 7 

^^en! ifrlTp.Mrr’''*’' ■5‘waWen, 

» In Tabari this term is always mutilated to jxghuyah. 
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was sent to Damascus, and was probably the first 
Chinese, or Chinese Turki, that the Syrians had 
ever seen. It may be regarded as certain that it 
was Chinese statecraft that abetted the opposi- 
tion of the Turki Ichuqan and that of the smaller 
nationalities in Transo.'cania dependent upon him 
or upon China itself, so that the Muslims had to 
maintain a ceaseless struggle. The Khottal, who 
are probably to be located in the Pamirs, were not 
dislodged till A.D. 750 (Tabari, iii. 74), while .^’ikh- 
rid, king of Kashsh, was slain in 751, his treasures 
— costly Chinese ware — being conveyed to Abu 
Muslim at Samarqand (Tabari, iii. 79 f.). When 
with the downfall of the Arabian empire the vigour 
of Muslim expansion had somewhat relaxed, and 
the central authority was busy with the mainten- 
ance and organization of what had been won, and 
when contemporaneously the central power of 
China under the T'ang emperors showed symptoms 
of decline, the interjacent territory was soon 
occupied by strong buffer States — first of all by 
the Uigurs, and then by the Ilekids (see above). 
Islam was thus placed in a very unfavourable 
position for making an advance into China. Weak 
as were the dynasties that followed the T'ang 
emperors, the people held firmly to the maxim, 
‘No foreign religion in China.’ Buddhism, it is 
true, had made a successful entry in the face of 
vigorous opposition, but this is explained by the 
facts that (1) Buddhism was to some extent in 
harmony with the cult of reason {li), which, if 
hardly to be called a religion, was more widely 
diffused than any other, and (2) it assimilated 
certain elements of the national spirit and so 
adapted itself to the prevailing sentiment (see art. 
China [Buddhism in]). Islam, which ■with its rigid 
doctrine of uniformity does not on principle express 
itself in creeds, and tends to repel by the defiant 
and arrogant tone of its adherents, and which, 
above all, contrasts with Buddhism in its being 
essentially a political religion, could not strike root 
in China save under the protection of the strong 
hand. The required protection was first provided 
by the rulers of the Mongol empire founded by 
Jenghiz Khan. These potentates had no religion — 
nothing at all events beyond the worship of their 
lucky star, conjoined with the egregious ambition 
to bring this star down from heaven, Jenghiz 
Khiln himself saw only the advantages of a huge 
centralization of human beings, and, wherever it 
suited his purposes, he intermingled detached frag- 
ments of races without regard for nationality or 
religion. As a Mongol, his leading aim was the 
disintegration of the Chinese element and the 
fusion of the population, so that he might have 
nothing to fear from the formation of any powerful 
alliance against him. He found his auxiliaries — 
apart from his oivn countrymen — in the various 
Muslim tribes of the West, a race renoivned for 
their courage. Among these the Turki took 
precedence, alike in numbers, in importance, in 
capacity for bearing arms, and in discipline. W’'e 
shall hardly err in adding Afghan mercenaries ; for 
the Afghans — the Pathans of India — were always 
■willing to serve for jpay ; and bands of warriors 
may also have flocked to him from the moimtains 
of Persia — the fastnesses of the Kurds — though not 
the Persians in the narrower sense, the inhabitants 
of the plains, who had small reputation for bravery. 
Yet we can hardly took for definite information 
regarding the composition of his armies, or those 
of his successors, for the great Mongol rulers were 
not the people to lend themselves to the statistician, 
their great concern being ■with men, not ■with the 
keeping of trim muster-rolls. We may venture to 
assume, however, that the largest hordes of their 
followers were supplied by the countries lying 
nearest the scene or their conquests, ■viz, besides 


the land of the Turki between the Great Wall and 
the mountain barrier of the Thian Shan (Chinese 
Turkestan), Transoxania and Khurasan. This 
explains also the curious phenomenon that front 
that day till the present Persian has been regarded 
by the Muslims of China as the lanmtage of polite 
education, and that the vernacular Chinese written 
by these Muslims is mixed with scraps of Persian.* 
In elucidation of this it has been supposed that at 
some time or other Persian immigrants had settled 
in the country, losing their mother tongue, but 
retaining vestiges of it in these numerous frag- 
ments. This, however, is certainly erroneous,* 
for the intermixture of Persian in the Muslim 
idiom of Chinese is due rather to the superstitious 
regard for the Persian language entertained by the 
barbarian and semi-barbarian hordes of Nearer 
Asia who swarmed to the camps of the Mongolian 
Khans. Moreover, as soon as Kublai Khun had 
established his sway in China, he brought Persians 
in great numbers to fill the offices connected with 
the government and the court. Both Marco Polo 
and the Arabian traveller Ibn Batfitah supply 
full information regarding these foreigners in the 
Chinese services. ° To a great extent they would 
be full-blooded Persians, and they no doubt helped 
to enhance the respect accorded to their language, 
and to keep it alive in the very heart of the 


country. 

As to the numbers of Muslims brought into 
China by the Mongol emperors, we can hardly 
even hazard a conjecture, although an incident 
now to hand may throw light upon such importa- 
tions. In A.o. 1226 a young Muslim warrior, a 
native of Bukhara, who claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet — a Sayyid — placed himself at the 
disposal of Jenghiz Kbfin. 'The latter perceived at 
once the outstanding ability of the youth, and, 
attaching him to his bodyguard, soon began to 
employ him on commissions of a special kind. His 
successor, Kublai Khan, entrusted this Sayyid 
(who appears as Sayyid-i Ajall in the work of 
KashId-al-Din, and as Sai-tien-ch'e in the Chinese 
sources) with the task of subjugating the province 
of Yiin-nan, and for six years the affairs of that 
province were administered by_ this talented 
Muslim. He died in office, and his two tombs — 
the first in Yiin-nan-fu, the other near Hsi-an-fu— 
were discovered almost simultaneously by French 
explorers.* The official employment of this Muslim 
from Bulthara, who, of course, did not come single- 
handed, but was attended by a company of armed 
men, is of special interest, because his soldiers were 
sent on service to Yiin-nan, while he himself was 
installed as viceroy of that province. We may 
accordingly infer that the influx of Islam into 
Yiin-nan began at that time, for that it reached 
1 An excellent specimen of this idiom is found in the short 
Chinese MS (MS Sin. Hartmann 1 of the Koval Library, Berim) 
ed. A, Forke, which contains a Chinese text in Arab, scnpt 
(Toung-pao, u. viii. (1907] no. 8). From the nature of the 
lanfiTuage Forke inferred — wrongly, as the present writer tninks 

— the I'ersian origin of the Dungans. 

It is no argument against the theory ,__howover, to sa> that 
IV, would involve a wider diffusion of Shi ism than we actnally 
find, for the introdnotlon of Shi'ism as the national religion or 
Persia and the dissemination of the Shi ite pnnciple among the 

S Io did not take place till a later period. There is also 
ency to regard all Persian writings as of Shi ite oUrjO. 
utterly mistaken idea, as even the widely-read work, 

JVuiurneBt, ‘ Life of the Prophet,' by Mu in al-Din al-Miskm 

(t A.D. 1501), is Sunnite in character. 

J One of these officials made himself ver:r obnoxious-- Achmatn 
(Ahmad) "the Ballo,’ whose story Is given only m the 
Chi^e sources (of. J. A. M. do M. ile Mailla, umD 

la Chine, Paris, 1777-85. lx. 412 f. [tr. of X"’ 

which might naturally be expected to a prc,u(Ii .. > 

hut also in a straightforward account by 
Yule, The Book of Set ilareo PotdK London. 

4 For reports of these discoveries sec P. Berthe.o., 7'Ot 

sur des inscriptions arabes, pcrsMcs et Chineses 

Ho-nan, et du Chan-toung, CAIBL, P-aris , (RUM 

wrought the facts into a graphic and ingenious sketch 


W. (1907] SSOff.). 
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thttt province by sea is in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

Now, when wo take into consideration the 
number of Muslims in China at the present day 
and the isolated movement just mentioned — the 
only knpwn_ instance of the systematic migration 
of Muslims into Cliina, and there was certainly no 
other — we are prompted to ask how the Muslim 
element has attained to sneh vast proportions. 
The total number of Muslims who settled in China 
from the date of the earliest campaigns of Jenghiz 
Khftn (c. A.J>. 1200) to the fall of the Mongol 
dominion (c. A.I). 13G7) cannot certainly he reckoned 
at more than 1,000,000. At the present day, how- 
ever, the Muslims resident in China amount on the 
lowest estimate to 4,000,000. That this vast ex- 
pansion is due entirely to natural increase is incon- 
ceivable ; we must therefore look for other possible 
factors. (1) From time to time fresh companies of 
Muslims came to China, as, e.g., in the retinue of 
Turki princesses of Muslim faitli who entered the 
hartm of the Chinese emperors.' (2) Chinese-born 
children were, and still arc, sometimes made 
Muslims. (3) AVhen great devastations occurred 
among the Chinese, the vacant places were filled 
by jfnslitns, as the latter, bein" endowed with 
superior vigour, were bettor quaihied to grapple 
with the manifold misfortunes ■which throughout 
the centuries have fallen upon this ill-governed 
country. It has already been noted that the 
Muslims arc represented as stately, strong, and 
brave. The high appreciation accorded to thek 
eminent qualities by the Chinese government is 
shown by a recently-issued decree to the effect that 
Muslims are to be employed in the cultivation of 
sections of land adjoining the projected Ordos 
Road. Against these favourable conditions, how- 
ever, must he set certain drawbacks. For one 
thing, the Chinese government has frequently been 
stricken with fear of the Muslims, the power of 
whose politico-religious organization it has good 
reason to know. Then there is the antagonism 
that arose between the Muslims of China and 
their co-religionists in the West; and, finally, 
their internal conflicts must ho taken into account 
(see p. 894). 

A Avord may be added regarding^ the names 
applied to the Muslims of China. It is a common 
notion that they are all called Dungans, and in 
point of fact the present writer has noted the use 
of this designation in Kashgar and Yarkand ; by 
the Turki all Chinese-speaking Muslims are called 
‘ Dungan(lar).’ ^ They themsdves dp not use that 
name, b'ut term themselves ‘ Hui-hui’ or * Hui-tzti,’ 
and this appellation is applied^ by the Chinese to 
all Muslims, Avhether resident in China proper or 
in Turkestan. The Turki offer strong resistance 
to this usage, and desire to be called ‘ Chan-tu, 
‘the turbaned,’ lit. 'head-bound.’ 

A few details Avill now be given regarding the 
several provinces : 

(1) iton-su.-- In this province the llnsIlM, 

Dabrv"’' et rfans Ihirfcetton onentat, 

Paris ■ ■ ■ i.e- nhout 86'0 per cent. The 

capita! ■■ . yia\r. The CitUs and Totem of 

CA£na,' Hongkong,' 1879, '-•Shanghai, 1010, P- took no part 
in the insarrectioOT of 1803-74 and 189 B. and the Mnshm residents 

1 The leading instance ol this is lumished by the stUl existing 
colony of Turkish Muslims which can be traced back to tae 
reception of a Turldsh princess into Oto bartm of the emperor 
Ch'ien-lung ; of. 0. Arendt, ‘ Pekin" und die wcstlichen Berge, 
Mitteil. dcr geograph. Geseilschaft Uambarg, 1BS9-90, p. Oi. 

SThis term may signify ‘those who have 
those who have returned to the true faith, '■h® ^nipb^ion b®>nS 
that all human beings come into the world as ^heronta of 
Islam, though some ore alienated from it by their parents, ^d 
so 'become Jews or Christians. The word 
fore, to the Ostnanio donmeh, the name applied to the Jeira of 
Saloniki who have been oonyertad to Islam. The designation 
Bungan would thus seem to imply that the majority of Chinese 
UuMims have been converts. 


received no damage. They possess a relatively high degree of 
culture. Lan-chou, as the terminus ol the great trade-route 
from the West, is frequently visited by Muslims from India, 
Persia, and both divisions of Turkestan. Ho-ohou and Kin-ici- 
pu (of which, however, the Chinese name Is Ning.Iing-t'ing ; in 
Fu, Ning-hsia [Playfair, p. 6226]) are celebrated as centres ol 
religions activity.i Kin-ki-pu was the nucleus of the sect of 
Ma-hun-Iung (see p. 894). Hsi.ning.fu, not far from Kokonor, 
IS a place of special interest on account of its mixed population ; 
it affords a most fertile Geld for the student of ethnology and 
philology, since, being situated on the frontier between China 
and Tibet, it gives an opportunity for observing the most 
heterogeneous elements such as seldom occurs elsewhere. 
With reference to the Solars, who Jive compactly in twelve 
townships around Hsiin-hua.fing, see below, p. S92b. In Kan-su 
there are also Mongolian Muslims (ol. F. Orenard, ‘Note sur 

I'-"- ■[ .-..r--... 

ji • ■ i' . <■ ' 

* ' " ' .1 " * 
Shen-si— probably largely overestimated— is 6, 600,000, t.«. 76'7 
per cent. Hsi-an-fu, the capital (Playfair, p. 2020), according 
to a report of the Futai (1782) to the emperor Ch'ien-Inng, then 
contained 60,000 Muslim families (Dabry, p. 41 f.), with 7 largo 
mosques. According to Gabriel Maurice (in H. llavret. La 
Slile ehritimno de Si-Ngan-Fou. ii. [VarFf^s sinologiques, 
Shanghai, 1692-1002, no. 12] 116 ff.), the total population, in- 
cluding that of the four suburbs, Is estimated— by mere guess- 
work- at some 400,000; of these one-tenth are Tatars, two- 
tenths Muslims, and seven-tenths Chinese. According to the 
tradition regarding General Kno-tzfi-i (C97-781), who is said to 
have been a Christian, the Muslims had settled on the banks of 
the ■y ii-ho. Wlien the great insurrection broke out in 18B3, the 
Muslims ol Sheii-ai wrought considerable damage, and, after 
they wore overpowered, were expelled from the province. The 
people of Hsi-an-fu, the only city in which tliislims are now 
found, were kept under too strict a watch to take any part in 
the movement, and the Muslims were allowed to remain. 

(3) Shan-si. — In this province the Mnalims (including those of 
8. Mongolia) number, according to Dabry, 60,000, ».e. 0'41 per 
cent ; exact data are laeklng. 

(4) C/ii-fC — The available data for the Muhammadan popula- 
tion refer only to the Muslims in Peking, who are said to 
number 20,000 families, say 100,000 persons, with 11 mosques. 

(6) KAan-tung.— Muslims are found in many towns on the 
Great Canal, one of their centres being the important com- 
mercial city of Lin-ch'ing-obou (Playfair, p. 4276), where there 
is an academy (madrasah), in which most of the mullds of 
Peking are trained. There are said to be 826 mosques in 
Shan-tung. 

(6) Sze-ehuan.— In this province the Muslims, according to 
liilM V. Old., number about 70,000 families (300,000 persons), 
with about 400 mosques, 11 of these being in Oh'eng-tu alone 
(Playfair, p. 672). Daring the insurrections in Kan-su and 

Yiin- ■ — ‘ r-nsa Turkestan 

aren ■ ' ' ■■■ mentioned, 

is in:,.., , "toKJlMv. 

463, include 4000 Muslims, with S mosques, and about 100 
ahoTtgs. 

(7) Ho-non.— The Muslim population, according to Dabiy, is 

200,000. 

(8) Fun-nan. — The Muslims hero, according to Dabty, 
number from 360,000 to 400,000. With reference to the history 
of this province, the Muslim settlement of which we can trace 
from its starting-point, see above, p. 8908 ; for its more recent 
history wo have the monograph ol E. Kocher, La Province 
chinoise du I'iin-Nan, Pans, 1880 ; of. also d’Oilone, ‘ L’Islam 
au Yunnan,* in RMhl Iv, 286-290. 

(9) In the remaining provinces Muslims are found in rela- 
tively small numbers. Dabry furnishes the following figures : 
Hu-nan (with Hu-pei), 60,000 ; Kinng-bsi, 4000 ; Kiang-hsu 
(with An-hui), 150,000 ; Kuang-tung, 21,000 : Kuang-bsi, 16,000 ; 
Kuei-chou, 40,000 ; Che-kiang (with Fo-kicn), 30,000. These 
numbers, however, are not reliable: cf. Dabry’s estimate 
(40,000) with d’Ollone’s (300,000) lor the province of Sze-chuan, 

3. Descriptive.-^If Ave may regard the Muslima 
of China as forming a single social complex, Ave 
may indicate the main features of that complex as 
follows. 

(a) Eace and lanauage. — 'WhateA'cr be the origin 
of the various Muslim groups, they must oil be de- 
scribed at the present day as Chinese. The extent 
to Avhich they share the distinctive qualities of the 
Chinese peoples cannot be precisely determined, the 
requisite data not being available. In any case 
they all speak the language of their adopted 
country ; they share the variation of idiom, and 
resemble the real Chinese in their ways of think- 
ing, Avhile in Avriting also they use almost exclu- 
sively the national language. At the same time 
they are differentiated from the Chinese by impor- 
tant characteristics, and the division of the people 
as a Avhole— exclusive, however, of the Tatars 

I With reference to the history of Ho-chou see njfiir It 
( 1909) 6300. ; cf. Kin-W-pn, tb. p. m 
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(Mongols) and the aborigines of the south (Lotos, 
Miaotze) — into Chinese and Muslims holds good 
throughout. The name Dungans is applied to a 
large section of the Chinese Sluslims, who, how- 
ever, as was said above, term themselves simply 
Hui-hui or Hui-tzfi, and repudiate the appellation 
Dungans ; hut they would never think of calling 
themselves Han (‘Chinese’), nor are they ever 
designated so. They form, in fact, a distinct 
racial aggregate, co-ordinate with the Chinese and 
the Manchus. The name Dungans is sometimes 
erroneously extended also to the Tnrki of Turke- 
stan, but in reality there exists a marked contrast 
between Dungans and Turki. The Dungans who 
speak Turkish — they are by no means few — use a 
peculiar dialect of that langu^e ; and, as regards 
the Chinese spoken by the Dungans, it should 
further be noted that the document of Dungan 
orirfn in the Berlin Royal Library (see above, p. 
89()“) is composed in a very corrupt Chinese. In 
Forte’s opinion, however, its solecisms are not such 
as might be perpetrated by an uneducated Chinese, 
but are in many cases not Chinese at all, suggest- 
ing that the Dungans are of alien origin. As a 
special illustration of the intercourse between the 
Chinese Muslims and the Turki, cf. the story of 
Hidayat-Allah (Apaq Bihojam) of Kashghar, who 
came to Hsi-ning-fu, in MS Hartmann 1 (Forke, 
p. 65 f.). 

The process which dominates everything found 
■within the Great Wall is one of adaptation to 
Chinese standards, of assimilation to the charac- 
ter of the yellow race — or ‘ black-heads,’ as they 
like to call themselves. This process overcame the 
Manchus and many other peoples who invaded the 
country, and it was impossible that the Muslims 
should altogether elude its operation. The Chinese 
have a capacity for dissolving racial character- 
istics. This holds good even of physical qualities, 
for Chinese sentiment does not discountenance the 
affiancing of native women ivith foreigners, while 
Muslim women cannot legally be given in marriage 
to non-Muslims. The resultant diffusion of Chinese 
blood among the Muslims is of vast importance, 
and we cannot but admire the tenacity with which 
the latter have kept themselves from complete 
absorption by the Chinese. In spite of a consider- 
able degree of assimilation in external matters, 
the two peoples look at things from a fundamen- 
tally different standpoint. For the Chinese reason 
[li) is supreme; for the Muslims tradition is all. 
Notable, too, is the contrast in certain traits of 
character. The Chinese is patient to a degree, and 
will put up ivith a great deal ; the Dungan has an 
intense self-esteem, and is a dangerous man to 
offend. The difference reveals itself also in the 
outward bearing. The Chinese not seldom gives 
one the impression of being a dejected and do-wn- 
trodden man ; the Muslim carries himself proudly, 
and faces the world -with a frank and open counten- 
ance. The relative physical debility or the Chinese 
may be due in part to the opium habit. Among 
the hlualims this is but rarely found; tobacco 
smoking is prohibited, and the drinking of •wine 
and other intoxicants, which the stringent inter- 
dict of the law does not prevent in Western Islam, 
is quite inconsiderable among the Muslims of 
China. AH this testifies to a very real cleavage 
between the Chinese and the Muslims, and is a 
constant reminder that the latter are not Han -yen, 
but something else. 

What, then, are the Muslims of China, ethno- 
logically considered ? To this question there is no 
answer, whether or not we postulate a conne.xion 
between the name Hui-hui (Hui-tza) and the name 
Uigur, with all its various transcriptions in the 
Ciiincso language (Chavannes, pp. 87-94). _ From 
the time of the earliest considerable incursions of 


Muslims, this region of many races has been over- 
whelmed with so many devastations that it is now 
impossible to speak of any single racial type. In 
addition to this -vve must also take into account 
the Muslim policy of incorporating, people of 
other faiths, notably purchased children (cf. the 
present -writer’s note in his Derislamische Orient, i. 
[Leipzig, 1905] ; more recently d’Ollone, in BMM 
ix.). Such absorption of foreign elements must bo 
regarded as a very important factor. In this con- 
nexion we should note the suggestive remark of 
d’Ollone to the effect that the purchased Chinese 
children do not exhibit a uniform Chinese type, and 
that the homogeneity of the Chinese ‘race ’ is simply 
one of those fables convemies that cannot bo too 
vehemently opposed, since in point of fact many 
who are not Muslims at all are no more Chinese 
than the Muslims themselves. 

A distinct ethnological croup is formed by the 
Salars, who live in Hsiinmua-t'ing (Playfair, p. 
3110) on the right bank of the Hoang-ho, and in 
the surrounding ■villages, and who are also found on 
a section of the road between Hsi-ning-fu and Ho- 
chou. They show a racial character markedly 
divergent from the ordinary Chinese Muslims. In 
figure they are tall and spare, with nose large but 
! not broad, eyes black and set horizontally, cheek- 
bones not very prominent, face longish, eyebrow.s 
bushy, beard black and abundant, forehead reced- 
ing, skull flattened behind, skin brown but not in 
any sense yellow. The Salars thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Turki of Chinese Turkestan. 
Their chief peculiarity is their language, which 
may be described as a degenerate Turkish. Their 
style of dress is Chinese, but they shave the head 
completely and wear a polygonal cap {tube) of white 
colour. In religion they are strict 9anifites, and 
show the utmost respect to their spiritual guides 
(akhons), many of whom speak and write the 
Persian language ; bub they are given to the use of 
strong drink. Even the low'or classes are acquainted 
with the Arabic script. They do not burn incense in 
worship, nor do they tolerate the emperor’s portrait 
in their mosques. This form of the Muslim faith is 
said to have emanated from a reformer named Ma- 
ming-hsin (Muhammad Emin), who preached to the 
Salars c. 1750, laying great stress on the practice 
of praying aloud (see below, p. 894’’), which led to 
senous disturbances. The Salars are daring brig- 
ands, and fraternize with the rabble of the upper 
Hoang-ho, -with whom they also share a fierce 
hatred of the Chinese.* 

(6) Marriage, family, kinship. — The external 
aspects of the sexual relation among the hluslims 
of China are regulated by the sharVah — in the 
scholastic form developed in the Hanifite school 
which applies to all Islam, though here the separ- 
ate ordinances are not very -well known to the 
people at large, nor, oven where they are knoivn, arc 
they very strictly observed. As to the degree in 
which the Chinese en-vironment has brought about 
modifications in practice, wo do not possess the 
necessary details of information ; nor would such 
details yield a complete and uniform picture, since 
the influence varies greatly in different locahtie.s. 


1 Our authority for these particulars is Grcnard. Jfj-'-'"'"’' 
457 f. A somewhat different account Is ffivcn by d Olione 
tffjnx.;538 ff.), who saj-B that the Salars are conflned w twelve 
liases in the district of Hsun-hua-fin? on the rluht h.anK or 
e Hoang-ho, but that the bulk of their trafll^o is with the left 
nk, especially the town of Hsi-ninpr, in which, however, there 
side only Bve Salar families ; they do not shave the head Mm- 
etely, but retain the pigtail; they wear, not the POOi.f'L" 
p, but the turban-like head-dress of the Chinese, the} h 
ken part in various risings: and they assert that their 
iginaf homo was Samarqand. . .t, 

swith reference to the wcll-kno-wn canon 
lalimto marry as many as f®”'' wives, and to have ■ 

ncubines, Dabry (il. SCO, n. 1) writes : In Chiba the ^lu J™’ 
e forced to submit to the laws of the land rcgardin,roam-r • 
ils U undoubtedly 3 mistake In so far as It implies tnai 
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The like is true of the position of women in general. 
According to d’Ollone, the so-called law of veiling 
is not observed by Muslim women in Chinn, who 
walk abroad without reserve {EM3T ix. 640); 
Grenard had indicated the fact, but noted an excep- 
tion in the case of the wealthier classes. In Ho- 
chou, however, d’Ollone found a different practice, 
the women there wearing a veil of black silk below 
the eyes (a custom which seems to the present 
writer to be connected with the sect of Ma-hua- 
lung) ; further, they go on the street on horseback 
instead of in carriages. As regards foot-binding, 
d’Ollone notices no difference between Muslim 
women and Chinese women ; in Kan-su especially 
the practice is verjr common. That a Aluslim 
should take in marriage one of alien faith is not 
objected to ; it is rather deemed a meritorious act 
thus to bring an unbeliever to the true religion. 
The Muslim woman, on the other hand, must not 
be given in marriage to a non-Muslim; such a 
union is regarded as the most heinous of sins. In 
this matter, however, comimomises are sometimes 
made with heaven ; the marriage of a Turki prin- 
cess with the emperor Ch'ien-lung has already been 
referred to ; and, when the present writer passed 
through hlinjol (a day’s journey west of Kashgar) 
in 1902, a Chinese with a Turki wife (? concubine) 
was presented to him. Illicit intercourse is not 
punimied here, any more than in other Muslim 
countries, with the strict legal penalty (forty whip- 
lashes, or stoning), but it must not be supposed 
that any unusual laxity of morals prevails, and the 
unnatural idces common among the Chinese (see 
an instructive chapter in J. J._ hlantignon. Super- 
stition, crime et misdre cn Chine*, Lyons, 1902, p. 
185 ff.) are less prevalent among the Muslims. No 
special attention is devoted to the education of 
children (for the schools see below (ci)). Two very 
prominent features of family life are filial piety 
and ancestor-worship. The former is extolled in 
the narrative given in the Chinese-Arabio MS 
edited by Forke ; the latter finds expression in the 
liturgical prayers for parents and ancestors, while 
use is also made of pictures of ancestors after the 
Chinese manner. Social distinctions are not in- 
evitably fixed by descent, except in the case of the 
Prophet’s descendants. The mischief uTought in 
other Muslim countries by surreptitious enrolment 
in the sacred lineage does not seem to be extensive 
among the Muslims of China. Nor does the ven- 
eration of Sayyids appear to have assumed any 
unusual forms on Chinese soil, apart at least from 
the case of the schismatic Ma-hua-lung, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid, but who failed to wn 
such prestige as the notorious sons and grand- 
sons pi Makhdum'A?am (see above, p. 889'). The 
relati fe mdifl'erence to Sayyids (Sliarifs) in China 
is explained by the popular belief that they are 
for the most part converts to Isl6m or the descen- 
dants of converts (Dungans). 

(c) Industries . — The industries in which the 
Chinese Muslims are engaged are (1) agriculture, 
(2) commerce (including handicraft and traffic in 
goods), and (3) transit-trade. The Muslims do not 
take naturally to agriculture, but here the en- 
vironment has asserted itself, inasmuch as the 
Chinese am pre-eminently an agricultural people, 
and have in great measure the faculty of infecting 
the alien population with their oivn habits. Ac- 
^“’■dmgly, the Chinese Muslim is everywhere one 
of the most industrious tillers of the soil, so that 
it was recently reported that those employed in 


■ ■ ■on this domain of personal rights 
mcessary to assert the nniversa 
.' , . dinances. These ordinances ar 

' . ■ Manage chinois au pain 

■ " . It), Shanghai, 189S. Thenresen 

writer has not succeeded in discovering among them am-thini 
that formally concedes an exceptional position to the Muslims 


colonizing the part of S. Mongolia which is to be 
opened by the railway-line between Kalgan and 
Kuei-hua-ch’eng are predominantly Muslims (Bull. 
Com. Asie Frang., Oct. 1909, p, 456). While 
commerce as such is almost wholly in the hands 
of Chinese, who combine the qualities of the 
hard-working peasant with those of the astute 
merchant, yet the Muslims very largely monopolize 
the related branches of mercantile industry — the 
conveyance of Mods from place to place and the 
retaDing of products of their own or others’ labour. 
Thus the Mafus, i.e. horse-hirers and horse-dealers, 
as also carriers throughout the whole of China, 
are principally adherents of Islam, while certain 
trades — especially that of slaughtering animals 
(not incluuing the pig, of course)— are largely in 
the hands of Muslims. Their special preference, 
however, is for official life, though in this depart- 
ment they are faced by a great obstacle, viz. the 
number and difficulty of the examinations to be 
passed by aspirants to the Chinese civil service. 
The Muslims who could successfully undergo these 
tests must always have been very few. This in 
itself, however, does not carry any discredit, for it 
simply means that the Muslims have not the re- 
quired degree of plodding dullness for such ordeals. 
On the other hand, the most capable and energetic 
of them were doubtless able to fulfil the conditions 
of entrance into the Chinese army, and to work 
their way to the higher ranks. From the Mon- 
golian period onwards Muslims have often filled 
the more distinguished military positions. As 
recent instances of this, mention may be made of 
General Tung-fu-hsiang (see below (d)), as well as 
of Ma-ti-kai, of Yun-nan, nephew of Ma-hua-lung, 
and commander-general of the forces in Sze-chuan. 

(d) Cultns, education, etc . — The religious attitude 
of the Chinese Muslims is — outwardly, at least — 
characterized by moderation. They make con- 
cessions to the ruling power, hoping thus to gain 
security for person and property, and the most 
capable and resolute of those who enter the govern- 
ment service take part in the ceremonial of the 
national cult. The hatred of foreigners sometimes 
shown by Muslim officers of high rank, like that 
displayed by the Chinese themselves, is to be 
referred, not to religious motives, but to the 
exasperation provoked by the high-handed way 
in which foreigners interfere with the internal 
affairs of the country. In not a few cases, indeed, 
the conduct of the Muslim generals is to be traced 
simply to a vulgar hankering after rank and 
wealth, as has now been made clear by the observa- 
tions of d’Ollone (B3I3I vi. [1908] 7ff., contro- 
verting the misleading note in EM3I iv. 441 f.). 
Tung-fu-hsiang, e.g., was in no sense a ‘fanatical 
Muslim,’ but a mere adventurer, who gained a 
following amid the chaos caused by the rising of 
1861-74, and who, in return for the gift of a 
mandarinate, made himself the tool of the viceroy, 
Tso-tsung-t’ang, and of General Lu-song-shan. 
Ho caused Ma-hua-lung, the prime mover of the 
revolt, and the prophet of the ‘ new doctrine,’ who 
fell into his hands in a sortie from the rebel city of 
Kin-ki-pu, to bo beheaded. At that time Tung 
acquired landed estates of enormous extent. It 
was he also who crushed the rebellion of 1895 in 
Hsi-ning-fu and Ho-chou, enriching himself, as 
usual, with the spoils filched from his co- 
religionists. He received the title of ‘general- 
issimo’ (ta jue), and was in effect king of the 
country. 'VV'hen the Boxer rising _ broke out at 
Peking in 1900, Tung hurried thither with his 
henchmen — the foremost of whom was the infamous 
Ma-an-linng, Tongling of Ho-chou — and made 
himself conspicuous by his violent and malicious 
proceedings against the foreigners, who saw in him 
only a Muslim at the head of a horde of Muslims, 
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and -were quite unaware of his real relation to 
Islam. Having been ostensibly punished by 
‘banishment’ to Kan-su, he lived there like a 
sulCan. He held two fortified castles near Kin- 
ki-pu, and had a bodymard of 500 veterans — as 
tenants of the surrounding estates which he had 
taken from Muslims. The local councils of Kin- 
ki-pu and Lin-chou could not lift a finger without 
his approval. After his death in Februarv 1908, 
all his titles, of which he had been deprived at the 
instance of the European Powers, were restored, 
and his remains were buried ivith the highest 
honours at Kon-yuen, his birth-place (BMM vi. 
700 ff.). Apart from adventurers of this stamp, 
whom probably the majority of Muslims would 
regard as apostates, there is a far-reaching antag- 
onism between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples. The Chinese realize the danger involved 
in the Muslim aspiration of an impcrium in 
imperio, while the Muslims, enjoined as they are 
by the Qur’an to fight against the unbeliever, feel 
the ascendancy of the latter as a heavy infliction, 
and from time to time the strain has found expres- 
sion in open revolt. The most notable and most 
serious of such outbreaks have been those of the 
north (Kan-su and Shen-si) in 1861-74, and of 
the south (Yiin-nan) in 1856-72. It would be a 
mistake, however, to attribute these ruinous in- 
surrections to reli^ous motives alone, for racial 
antagonisms and the conflicting interests of dif- 
ferent social classes were certainly no less potent 
factors. 

The mosques resemble pagodas, the mihrdb and 
minbar alone proclaiming their Muslim origin. 
"We sometimes meet with Indo-Arabic styles, as, 
e.g., the two cupolas above the porch of each of 
tie mosques in Sui-fu. For occasions of prayer 
the akhons (Pers. akhund, ‘ learned one ’ ; in 
China, ‘mosque-minister’) don the white tunic; 
the rest of the faithful wear for the time a cap 
never otherwise used, which is encircled by the 
turban, and may be of various colours — white, 
blue, green, or red. This cap has two shapes : the 
Meccan — a round, low cowl, wholly covered by the 
turban — not worn by many ; and the Bukharian 
— polygonal, being formed of four or six pieces — 
which hangs out from beneath the turban. It is 
identical with the tiibe, or topa, worn by all 
Muslims in Kussian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The disruptive tendencies so common in Islam 
generally have made themselves felt in China. 
Ma-hua-lung, who was put to death during the 
rebellion in Kan-su, was the founder of a new 
sect, and his followers in Kan-su, where they are 
numerous, and in Sze-chuan, where as yet they 
are but few, regard him as the true successor of 
Muhammad. His descendants and disciples claim 
to possess superhuman powers. His teaching is 
called hsin chiao, ‘ new doctrine,’ in contradistinc- 
tion to lao chiao, ‘ ancient doctrine ’ (RMM v. 93). 
The nature of this new doctrine is something of 
a mystery. There is a tendency to regard it as an 
endorsement to Shi'ism, or perhaps an unusually 
bold representation of SMiism, but the notices of 
d’Ollone (RMM ix. 571 if.) show that in reality it 
is of genuinely Sunnite character, and not a de- 
generate variety of the mystical philosophy so 
widely diffused throughout Central Asi.a. Ma-Jma- 
lung was undoubtedly one of that class of visionary 
impostors represented in Chinese Turkestan by the 
Khodyas, ».e. the descendants of Makhdum'A?am, 
of whose ecclesiastico-political organization the 
present writer has given a detailed account in 
‘ Ein Kirchenstaat im Islam ’ (in Dcr islamische 
Orient, i. 195 If.). It remains an open question 
whether the Mahdistic idea played any part in the 
project of Ma-hua-lung ; the reports of d’Ollone 
make no distinct reference to it. In any case, the 


pretender was reg.arded as .an incarnation of the 
bpirit— a sheng jen (‘holY man,’ ‘ prophet’) equal 
to, or even higher than, Muhammad himself. It 
speaks well for the Muslims of Kan-su that only 
the lower classes were duped by this charlatan, who, 
wholly destitute of learning, presumed to know 
everything, and had his answer ready for every 
question. As the founder of a new sect, he had 
to enjoin certain external forms by which his ad- 
herents might be distinguished from others. For 
this purpose he chose the practice of praying aloud 
and of holding the hands straight open and hori- 
zontal in the giydm (at prayer), in contrast to the 
general custom of silent prayer with the hands 
rounded and hollow. From this practice of audible 
prayer is derived the usual name of the sect, viz. 
Zahiriyah (corrupted to Chaiherinye), ‘ those who 
pray openly,’ as contrasted with the Khuflyah 
(vernacularly ‘ Hufeye ’), ‘ those who pray secretly.’ 
In these externals Ma-hua-lung shows a certain 
affinity with a movement in the West which had 
found its way into China at an earlier date. 
About 150 years previously a reformer had ap- 
peared among the Salars (see above, p. 892’’) in the 
person of Muliammad Emin, Icnown in China as 
Ma-ming-hsin, who introduced the custom of pray- 
ing aloud, and thereby gave occasion for serious 
disturbances (Grenard, loc. cit.). Mu-hua-lung 
did not actually forbid his followers to attend the 
mosque, but he allowed prayer to be performed at 
home — in the ‘common hall’ — without special 
ceremonial garments. Usually three or four 
houses have a place of prayer !in common, i.e. 
a single room set apart for worship, this arrange- 
ment being designed, it is said, to familiarize tlie 
adherents with the practice of prayer (RMM Lx. 
571). In Sung-p'an-ting, according to RMM v. 
462, the followers of the new faith attend the same 
mosques as those of the old, while in Shen-tu, on 
the other hand, the breach is complete (RMM v. 
462, ix. 561). The d’Ollone expedition had a very 
uncivil reception in the mosque at Ch'6ng-tu ; the 
people of the ‘new doctrine’ have the n.arae of 
being hostile to Europeans, while the JIusliras in 
general are friendly. After Ma-hua-lung’s death 
m 1871, a rupture took place within the sect. His 
son-in-law, Ma-ta-hsi, and his grandson, Ma-mih- 
hsi, fought rvith each other for the sacred inherit- 
ance. Ma-ta-hsi, who is now (1915) sixty-two 
years old, has the advantage in numbers, and liis 
place of residence, Cha-kou, near Ku-yuen, is an 
important religious centre, and has a madrasah, 
Ma-hua-lung’s teaching was introduced into Yiin- 
nan by his younger brother (or nephew) Talasan 
or Talamasan, who fell in a struggle with Ma-ju- 
lung. In Yiin-nan, however, the sect has ap- 
parently a smaller following than in Sze-chuan, 
where d’Ollone met with adherents of the Hsm 
chiao from the boundaries of Yiin-nan to Sung- 
p'an-t’ing on the border of Kan-su. . 

Alongside of the two groups of Hufeye and Chai- 
herinye are found two others, viz. Kuborinye and 
Katerinye. The meaning of ‘ Kuberinye cannot 
be precisely determined — the word may possibly 
stand for Kubari (‘great’); ‘Katerinye ns un- 
doubtedly equivalent to ‘ Q.adiriyah,’ signifying the 
adherents or 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilfml (g.v.). It is 
maintained by a certain akhon Hi.at these four 
sects are respectively connected with the first four 
khallfahs, eaeh of whom is said to have inaugurated 
a particular ritual, viz. Abil Bakr that of the 
Hufeye, Othmfm that of the Chaiherinye, Omar 
that of the Kuberinye, and 'Ali that of the 
Katerinye. The last-mentioned name is said to 
be applied .also to those who venerate mavM. in 
China, as elsewhere on liluslim soil, peculiar honoi 
is accorded to the tombs of the eminently 
those who have given credentials of s.aintship. 
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Tbns, c.flr., Avithin a mile to tlie nortli of Sung- 
p an-t ing is to be seen the tomb of an akhon from 
Medina, who came to Sung-p'an-t'ing in 1668, lived 
for a time in Shen-si, and by his prayers saved the 
land from a drought in 1673. He died in 1680, and 
his tomb is guarded by an akhon. Another tomb, 
somewhat smaller, is found within the mausoleum. 
Tlie orthodox mtillas inveigh strongly against this 
practice (BMM v. 469). D’OIlone thinks that the 
veneration of graves is also a characteristic of 
the Hsin chiao sect {RMM ix. 533 if.) ; but this 
cannot be admitted, and, indeed, it conflicts rvith 
other statements of the same writer. As a matter 
of fact, the veneration of graves is a world-wide 
custom, and naturally prevails hero too ; and that 
Ho-chou, the rallying-point of the new doctrine, 
should also contain an unusual number of sacro- 
sanct tombs is n mere coincidence. Moreover, rvith 
reference to the name Kumbe chiao, ivhich d’Ollone 
mentions ns being applied to the ‘ new doctrine,’ 
and upon ivliich he bases his conclusions {RMM ix. 
633), it remains to be shown rvliethcr the term 
( = ‘ grave-doctrine ’) is meant to indicate the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the sect. As regards the 
religious position of the ethnologically distinct 
Salars see above, p. 892*’. 

The idea of a khalrfah as a single individual 
ini'ested iidtli authority over Islam as a whole is 
unknown to the vast majority of Chinese Muslims 
(RMM ix. 661 f.). Yet the efforts directed from 
Stamboul in the latter half of last century were 
not altogether without result. Ya'qub Beg recog- 
nized 'Abd-al- Aziz as commander of the faithful, 
while Sulaiman, the Muslim king of Yiin-nan, 
appealed to him, as khalrfah — in vain, it is true — 
for assistance. 

As the intellectual life of tlie_ Muslims bears the 
closest possible relation to their religion, the aim 
of elementary education is to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of religious doctrine, the children being 
tauglit by readings from the Qur’fin and by short 
catechisms. In these exercises two languages are 
employed— both the national language and that 
of the Qur’an (or a mixed Perao-Arabic dialect). 
There is a considerable circulation of anthologies 
from the Qur’an, either with or rvithout a Chinese 
translation, and booklets containing the leading ele- 
ments of doctrine in both languages are also found.' 
The life of the Chinese Mudiras has no place for 
art. To anything in the nature of artistic activity 
only a single field is open — the Arabic script, which 
is often elaborated in pedantic forms suggestive of 
the Chinese method of writing, angles and loops 
being formed as in the native calligraphy (especially 
in epitaphs). The Muslims _ also erect ornately 
Avritten Arabic tablets, Avhich, hoAvever, often 
shoAV such a divergence from the common script 
that they are very difficult to read. Even the 
experienced E. Blochet mistook an r for a y (RMM 
V. 291). 

(e) Political relations , — In China proper the 
Muslims have never secured an independent politi- 
cal existence, while in Turkestan, since its annexa- 
tion (c. 1760), they succeeded in establishing only 
the short-lived Muslim government of Ya qwb Beg 
(see above, p. 889”). The object of the Muslim 
rising in Kan-su and Shen-si (1863-74), whmh Avas 
among the contributing causes of Ya qub Begs 
success, Avas likeAvise independence ; but the move- 
ment proved abortive, and, in fact, no other issue 
Avas to be expected. The necessary condition of a 
permanent political organization is that it shall 
have a basis of nationality, and no such thing 
exists among the Chinese Muslims. The latter, as 
interspersed among the Han (Chinese), form, not a 
national, but merely a religious, aggregate, and all 

1 The present writer possesses o copy ol such a bUinguol 
catechism. 


history teaches that political establishments based 
upon religion are ephemeral. It has certainly 
been hinted that the Muslims of China may pos- 
sibly force their religion upon the rest of the 
population, and thus evolve a poAverful Ishamo- 
Chinese kingdom. It is indubitable that such an 
arabi_tion_ is not Avanting among the Muslims, and 
that it Avill continue to act in certain localities as a 
source of insurgent movements against the imperial 
government. It is regrettable that the idea has 
been exploited for the double purpose of acquiring 
religious influence among the (Jhinese Muslims and 
of furthering political ends. Considerable efforts 
in this direction Avere made — ^though Avithont the 
least success— by Sultan 'Abd-al-^lamid in the 
latter part of 1900 ; and minor attempts at a later 
date proved equally fruitless, though hopes Avere 
not abandoned even after the deposition of the 
Sultan. 

liiTCiiATimE.— In addition to works cited in the ort., reference 
may be made to V. P. Vasiliev, 0 dvizenii Magometanstva v 
Kital, Petroctrad, 1867 ; M. Broomhali, Islam in China, Lon- 
don, 1010 ; T. W. Arnold, Preaching of Islam!!, do. 1913, pp. 
213(1., 291-311; G. Dev^ria, ‘Origine d'lslamisme en Chine, 
Centenaire de Vicole des langues orient, vivantes : Reeueil de 
mimoires, Paris, 1895, pp. 305-355 ; C. Schefer, ‘Notice sur lea 
relations des peuples musulmans ovec les Chinois,’ ib. pp. 1-43 ; 
E. H. Parker, ‘ Islam in Chinn,’ Imp. and Asiat. Quart. Kev. 
ni, xxlv. [1907] 04-83 ; J. Anderson, ‘ Chinese Mohammedans,' 
JAI\. [1872] 147-162 ; G. Soulid, 'Les Musulmans de Tun-nan,’ 
RMM ix. [1909] 209-223 ; Lepage, ‘ Biographie du Soyid EdjeU 
Omar Chams ed-Din, introducteur de I’Islam au Yunnan,’ ib, xi. 
[1910] 1-31 : C. E. Bonin, ‘ Les Mahomdtans du Kansou et leur 
dernitre revolte,’ ib. x. [i910] 210-233 ; M, Hartmann, ‘ Vom 
chin. Islam,’ Welt des Islams, i. [1913] 178-210. 

M. Hartmann. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in India). — Islam Avas 
introduced into India by the Arab invaders Avho 
entered Sind under Muhammad ibn Qasim in 
A.D. 712 and founded a Muhammadan State Avhich 
Avas eventually absorbed in the Mughal empire; 
but this early Arab occupation Avas confined to 
Sind, and the Muhammadun conquest of the rest 
of India did not begin until nearly three centuries 
later, Avith the raids of Sabuktagin and Mahmud 
of Ghazna j Avhen, hoAvever, Mahmud died in 1030, 
the province of Lahore Avas the only part of Indian 
territory that he bequeathed to his successor. The 
permanent extension of Muslim rule in India dates 
from the latter part of the 12th cent., AA’hen the 
conquests of Muhammad Ghorl resulted in the 
establishment of a Muhammadan dynasty in Dihli, 
Avhich continued to be a Muhammadan capital up 
to the extinction of the Mughal empire in 1868. 
The scope of this article being limited to religion 
and ethics, no account of the political history 
c.an be given, though the intimate connexion 
betAveen Islam as a religious wstem and the 
Muhammadan governments in India makes it 
difficult to consider them apart. A brief reference 
must be made, hoAvever, to the relations betAveen 
the Muslim rulers and their non-Muslim subjects. 
The Muhammadan invaders at times during the 
early stages of the conquest exhibited a brutal 
intolerance toAvards the Hindus who opposed their 
armies, and ruthlessly massacred Brahmans and 
razed templesto the ground; but, after the savageries 
of conquest Avere over, a certain amount of tolera- 
tion was allowed to their Hindu subjects. The 
Arabs in Sind left the Hindus in undisturbed 
exercise of their religion and in the enjoyment of 
their old rights and privileges, and the later 
conquerors Avho founded kingdoms in N. India and 
the Deccan Avere generally too much occupied Avith 
the military consolidation of their own poAver, or 
felt too little interest in spiritual matters, to turn 
their attention to the propagation of their oAvn 
faith. Even under the settled rule of the Mnghals, 
dynastic and financial considerations dictated their 
policy rather than consideration of the interests of 
Islam. On the other hand, the reigns of several 
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monarchs were signalized by onfbursts of fanaticism survivals of older cults are to be found, and there 
and the cruel oppression of unbelievers, their the Muhammadan differs little but in name from 
temples being destroyed and many of them con- his Hindu neighbour. He continues to worship 
verted by force. In Gujarat Sultan Mahmud the gods of his ancestors— particularly the villa-m 
III. (1537-53) was hated by the Hindus for the godlings, whose rites are associated with tlie 
stringency of his enactments against them. In cultivation of the soil, and the deities of disease 
Kashmir Sultan Sikandar (1393-1417) acquired the especially Sitala, the dreaded goddess of smallpox 
designation Butshikan (‘idol-smasher’) by his —and to take part in the Hindu festivals connected 
ruthless destruction of Hindu idols and temples, with the changes of the season, such as Holi, the 
and in BengalJalalal-DIn Muhammad Shah (1414- festival of the spring equinox, and Dasahra, the 
31) made himself notorious by his persecution of festival of the autumn equinox. Against such 
unbelievers. Aurangzib’s (1659-1707) attempt to Hindu beliefs and practices the orthodox have at 
carry out a, policy of unification led to several acts all times protested, but the first active campaign 
of repression, and tradition attributes to him the against them appears to have been started by 
destruction of temples and the forcible conversion Sayyid Ahmad and gaji Shari'at Allah, who in 
of Hindus in various districts throughout the whole the second decade of the 19th cent, began to 
extent of the Mughal empire. The latest example disseminate in India the doctrines of the 'Wahhabi 
of such fanaticism on the part of a Muhammadan reforming movement. The writings of a later 
ruler was that of Tipu Sultan (1782-99), whose religious reformer, Maulavi Karamat 'All (t 1874), 
barbarities outdid anything recorded of previous were especially influential in combating the ob- 
monarchs after the first conquerors. Apart from servance of Hindu rites and ceremonies by Sluham- 
such outbursts of fanaticism, the rule of the madans. In more recent years, the greater facili- 
Muhammadans has generally been characterized ties of communication between one part of the 
by an attitude of toleration towards their Hindu country and another, the spread of education, and 
subjects, and the adherents of the rival religions the consequent growing influence of theological 
have often been closely draivn together by a spirit text-books have increased the tendency towards 
of amity and mutual respect. an orthodox uniformity, but the low level of educa- 

The fact that the Muhammadan dynasties in tion among the mass of the Indian Muhammadans 
India were almost entirely founded by foreign still keeps a large proportion of them ignorant of 
invaders was of great importance in the history of the tenets of the faith which they profess. 

Islam ; they brought with them a large number of The abiding influence of Hindu institutions on 
foreign troops, and attracted to their courts mili- the converts to Islam is still further shoivn by their 
tary adventurers, poets, scholars, and others, who rejection of the sharVah in favour of their old tribal 
ultimately settled in the country. The foreign ordinances in regard to marriage and inheritance, 
immigrants and their descendants— Arabs, Per- As is well knoivn, Islam is not merely a body of 
sians, Turks, Mughals, and Pathans— formed an religious dogma but also a system of legislation, 
important element in the total Muhammadan but the Muhammadanized Eajputs and Jate in the 
population, andexercisedapreponderatinginfluence Panjiiband the Mappillason the west coast of S. 
in the administration, the social organization, and India have always continued to follow the customs 
the religious life. They received grants of land of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the 
from the Muhammadan governments, or in times Muslim law of succession. 

of political unrest arrogated to themselves rights The influence of Islam in India has not been 
of ownership, and thus formed the nucleus of an confined to the Musalmans themselves, but may be 
aristocracy that looked down with contempt on the observed in sections of the population that stand 
native converts. The missionaries, to whose prose- outside the Muslim community. There can be 
lytizing efforts the conversion of whole tribes is little doubt that the Hindu reform movements of 
attributed, and the saints, whose tombs are still the 15th and 16th centuries, especially those con- 
venerated throughout all parts of Muslim India, nected with the names of Kablr and Nanak, owed 
were for the most part of foreign extraction. The much to Muslim influences. Many low-caste 
shrines of these saints are still centres of religious Hindus, especially in N. India, worship Muham- 
influence and attract thousands of pilgrims every madan saints; thesesaintsaresometimeslegendary, 
year; among the most famous are those of Khwajah like Salchi Sarwar and Shah Madilr, or historical 
Mu'in al-Din Chishti (f 1236) atAjmir, Farid al- personages such as Pir Shams Tabriz of Multan, or 
Din Shakarganj (t 1269) at Pakpattan, Nizam al- sometimes a mi.xture of both as in certain enuinera- 
Din Awliya (t 1325) at Dihli, and Shfili 'Alam tions of the Pauch Pir (‘five holy men’), who are 
(t 1475) near AhmadSbad. The great family of represented by some thousands of Hindus to be the 
Bukhari Sayyids, who settled in Uch in the 13th only divinities that they worship. An influence ox 
cent., may be taken as a typical example of the a different character was that of theJMughal court 
wide-spread influence e.xercised by some of these upon the higher ranks of Hindu society, resulting 
foreign immigrants. The effect of this constant in the adoption of many Muhammadan habits ami 
stream of foreign immigration has been to keep observances such as are generally significant oi 
India in close contact ivith the main currents of adherence to the faith of Islam, 
theological thought and speculation in Islam, and As an ethical system Isl5m in India presents in 
the religious beliefs and practices of the educated many ways a strong contrast to Hinduism. 
section at least of the Muslim population, whether it is true, cherish an ascetic ideal, pursued by tne 

SunniorShi'ah, have tended to conform to those in few, and Hindu and Muslim ascetics have oiten 

other parts of the Muslim world. A large part of found that they have much in common, ana ooti. 
the religious literature has been written in Arabic, have often received the veneration of pious aa- 
and still more in Persian — ^both languages foreign herents of the rival creed. But the stern rnntan- 
to India — and the study of these languages has ism of Islam has set y ts face rigidly against 
kept the theologians acquainted with the writings characteristics of Hindu conduct wliicli are s 
of Muslim thinlcers outside India. These foreign forth in the Kamaiastras and illustrated . 
influences have thus prevented Islam in India from Hindu temples as have escaped the iconoc a 
taking on a provincial character, so far at least as wrath of outraged ^Muslim sentiment, i 

the literate are concerned. But among the on- sterity of Muslim morals rons through th 

educated converts and the descendants of converts, of their social 

of Hindu origin, especially in the country districts bearing an aspect of dignity and sejpresp , 

emote from the centres of Muslim culture, many as springs from a constant recognition o 
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obliEation ; at the satno time it relegates women 
to tlie Bcclnsion of the zonnna, deprhnng social 
intercourse of the charm of their society, and 
deprecates amnsemonte that other countries find 
harmless, such as dancing and card-playing. Tins 
moral fervour is capable of producing such types 
as that of the judge who cut himself off from all 
human assoeiations lest his judgment might be 
influenced by consideration for a ifricnd, the hard- 
worked administrative officer who gave away the 
whole of his official salary in charity, and the 
scholar who repented in bitter tears because he had 
made a profit out of the sale of a work on religion. 
The moral sanction is sought in religion, and moral 

S ts arc hosed on the Qur’an, the traditions, 
e works of authoritative theologians ; maxims 
of conduct are also frequently quoted from the 
poets and Sufi writers. Treatises on ethics, such as 
AMilag-i-Mvhsint, etc., are read 
by the learned, and similar w'Orks — e.g., Akhldq- 
i’Jahanglrd — ^were compiled in India, but acquaint- 
ance with them has been too restricted for them to , 
have exercised much influence on the general moral 
consciousness of the Indian Musolmfins. This 
legal and didactic view of ethics may at times 
degenerate into formalism, and a low level of moral 
achievement may subsist side by side with fervid 
professions of piety ; but the tendency of mod“im 
Muslim society in India is towards a more distinc- 
tively ethical basis for conduct and less dependence 
upon religious authority. 

Within the narrow limits of this ^icle it has 
not been possible to do more than briefly indicate 
some of the main characteristics of Islam in India. 
See, further. Missions (Muhammadan), Sects 
(Muhammadan). 
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LrtnuTTOE.— No oomprchcnslvo work baa yot been written 
on tho Telitrton ond ethics of the Indian Muhammadans. The 
reader will Dnd articles bearing on these sjiWccts in such 
periodicals as JASB (Calcutta, 18320.): Ca mlta Bemfa 

(Calontta, IS«ff.); Jottrnal cf de Moslem lnftttute (pa]cam, 
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A‘ vast amount of material is to he 
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oatotooue of Indian OfRcial PaliKcanons in me Bihrary, 
British Museum, do. 1900. Among separate works maj Be 
mentioned: J. H. Garcin do Tossy, Mimotje^st^ ja pan^^ 
nlariUs de la religion musulmane dans I In<ie ~, Pans, loB9, 
Mrs. Mcer Hasson All, Observations on the Mus^ma^^ 

India, London , 1832 : W. W. Hunter, The 

do. 1871; jaSnr Shurreef, Qatioon-e-Islam, or the Cwtom of 
theMtusufmansof India, tT. G. A. HerklotsS. Itadras, ITO, 
Syed Ameer All, The Spirit of Islam, or the OTjd leaen 
tngsof Mohamm^^, London, 1890; S. Khuda Bul-hsh.^rays 
Indian and Islamic, do. 1012. A more detailed bibliography 
will bo found in the present writer’s ort^In^ ARNOLD 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Persia). —Mam 
began in Persia very early. Within a yeR 
Muhammad's death the Muslim a™*®® 
collision with the Persian power, and the cwmc 
lasted for thirty years, extending from <^“e 
to the Oxus. The last Zoroastnan dyn^ty/''^a® 
overthrown in A.D. 750 in the region south or tn 
Caspian, The conversion to Mam was a 
process, and the disappearance of Zoro^tr 
was gradual. The intellectual life of . 

very soon enriched by Persian scholars, it . S 
nificant that after the Arab conquest Nestona ^ 
missions wore successfully prosecuted amouq -u 
ians described as pagans./ Still, Mam w , 

lied with a foreign invasion — a fact that mfl 

the first, perhaps because Husain -nrere 

lan princess. Im the TJmayy ad period rew 

frequent, many of them KiiBiijite in origin. 

1 W. A. Sliedd, Islam and Oriental Churches, Philadelph , 
1901, p. 1631. 
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Abhasid conspiracy wim 'began in Persia ; Abu 
Muriim, the chief conspirator, was a Persian ; and 
the battle of the Zab, which decided the contest, 
was fonght on the border of Iran. Although revolts 
were common, the authority of the 'Abbasids was 

f enerally recognized by the ruling dynasties in 
ersia, few of which were Sbfite. The most de- 
termined and powerful attempt to establish Shf ite 
IslSm was that of the Ismallians, or Assassins 
(g.v.}, Persia was the greatest sufferer of all in 
the min wrought by the heathen Mongols, and 
Isl&m seemed about to perish ; Timur was a Sun- 
nite Muslim, but he bad mercy on none. With 
the rise of §afawi kings (A.D. 1600) Shfite Islam 
of the Twelve was established as the State religion 
—a position challenged since only by the audacious 
Nfidir (t 1747), who proposed to make Shfite Islam 
a_ fifth sect co-ordinate with the four recognized 
divisions of Sunnite Islam. The paper constitu- 
I tion of modem Persia recognizes Shiite Islam as 
the religion of the realm. 

i The inner development of Shfite Islam has never 
been adequately described. Prom the first many 
Persians refused to believe that the cycle of revela- 
tion had closed with Muhammad, and the deifi- 
cation of 'All seems to have begun even before 
Lis death. ^ This mystical belief in a continuous 
revelation and a divine presence, different in kind 
from anything found in the Qur’an, developed into 
the doctrine of the imamat (of. art. Incarnation 
[Muslim]). In the process of the elaboration of 
this doctrine sects were formed, the most remark- 
able being that of the Isma'ilians, which, strangely, 
has left scarcely a trace in modem Persia. The 
cult of 'Ali,_antt especially of Husain in the cele- 
bration of 'AshurS (the 10th of Muharram), is still 
in process of growth. Another line of theological 
development has been Suffism, the great names in 
which are Persian (though not all Shfite), and 
which has greater influence to-day in Persia than 
in any other land. Important events in recent 
Shfite Islam have been the growth of Shaikhiism, 
the birth of BahMsm, and the attempt to join 
WeBtem constitutional government to Islam. 

The influence of Persia in Islam is a larger sub- 
ject than Islam in Persia. Traces of Zoroastnan 
influence are to be found in the Qur’an, and still 
more in the developed Muslim theology. 

‘ The victory of the Abbasids was, in a sense, o conquest of 
the Arabs by the Persians ... tho battles of al-Qadisiya and 
Nofiaivand were avenged ; Persian ideas and Persian religion 
began slowl.v to work on the faith of Muhammad.’ * 

What Isl&m owes to Persian Sunnites in formal 
theology, as well as to the dervish orders and Sufi- 
ism, may be indicated by mentioning the names of 
al-Gbaz&li, 'Abd al-QSdir al-Jilani, and JaM al- 
Dln Kami (gg.v ). 

Modem Persia is the resultant of the interaction 
of complex forces through a long period, and religi- 
ously it is far from homogeneous in character. 
Sunnites number a million or more. The majority 
of these are Kurds, some are Arabs, some Turks in 
Adharbaijfin, and some are Persians in the Gulf 
region. Among them the most numerous sect is 
the Shaffite. Shfites are believers in the Twelve 
Imams. Sects that are numerous and wide-spread 
enough to merit attention are the Mutashari's, the 
Sbaiklus, and the Zahabla. Other sects that should 
be mentioned are the 'All Illahis and the Bahais. 
Suflism, influential as it is, cannot be regarded as 
a separate sect. The dervishes are an institution 
that cannot be neglected (of, art. Dervtsh). The 
following fignres are given as an approximation : 
Sunnites, 1,000,000 ; Shfites, Persians, Lurs, etc., 
6,000,000 ; Tatars, 2,000,000; 'All Hlahis, 300,000 ; 
Bahais, 100,000. 

1 Browne, Literary History of Persia, i. 220. 
a D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, p. 183. 
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Even among the Sunnites (especially the Kurds) 
religion centres much in the cult of the Shaikhs, 
who are credited with miraculous powers. Many 
of these are connected with the dervish orders, 
especially the N^shhandia. 

The great religions principle of the Shl'ites is 
the veneration of the family of 'All and the doctrine 
of the imdmat. While every community numbers 
its hajjis, the great shrine for pilgrimage of the 
living and burial of the dead is Karbala, which, 
moreover, is the place of religious authority, the 
seat of_ the chief mujtahids, and the centre of 
theological education and learning. In every city 
there is a madrasah (college), but an ambitious 
student completes his trainmg at Karbala, or at 
one of the neighbouring sbrinea that share in its 
importance. The unifying power of such a centre 
m very important. The other shrine of importance 
is Mashad. For the mass of the people the great 
religious observance is the commemoration of the 
battle of Karbala on the 10th of Muharram and 
preceding days. On the spectacular side it is the 
carnival of the populace, and the timid disapproval 
of the educated is unavailing to check continual 
increase of the excesses of grief in cutting the head 
and beating the breast. Regular passion-plays are 
uncommon (cf. art. Drama [Persian]). Preaching 
has an important place in the mosque life, and the 
great topic for sermons is the life of the Imams. 
Ghadir JBairSm (when Muhammad is supposed to 
have designated 'All as his successor) is at least 
equal to Qurban Bairam in popular estimation. 
Tne luxdith (traditions) deal with the sayings and 
doings of the Imams as well as of the Prophet, the 
most popular collections being those of Mulls 
Baqir Majlisi of Isfahan, made three hundred 
years ago. The expectation of the reappearance 
of the Twelfth Imam as al-Mahdi is general. 
The Sayyids rival the mullas in authonty and 
claim the fifth of field and herd. So far the 
description applies to aU Shi'ite sects. 

The Mutasnarfs, who are by far the most 
numerous sect, regard the mujtahids as the only 
representative of the Qa’im, or hidden ImSm, and 
only inasmuch as they interpret the shariah (canon 
law). They are conservatives and traditionalists. 
The Shaikhls, ZahSbis, and minor sects hold that 
there is always a representative of the Imam, who 
possesses in some degree his divine authority. 
They differ as to who that representative is, and in 
other matters. The Shaikhls are the intellectual 
mystics, interpreting, e.g., the mi raj (Muhammad’s 
ascent to heaven, deduced from Qur’an, xvii. 1) 
in a spiritual way. ZahSbls resemble the dervishes 
in ascetic practices and in the use of the dhikr, 
both lafA and galbl (spoken and silent). 

'All Iliahis and Bahais, widely different in other 
respects, may be classed together as being Muslim 
in only a modified sense. The former recognize 
none of the Imams except 'All, care nothing for 
the shariah, pay no attention to Ramadan or the 
prayers, and have their own yearly feast, in con- 
nexion with which a common religious meal is 
eaten. Among Shfites they conform more or less, 
but in private they claim that they are not Shfite. 
They believe in an incarnation, but it is not very 
clear whether the connexion with 'All is not a 
bWnd. They call themselves Ahl-i 5aqlqah (‘people 
of the Truth ’). In practical life the reverence paid 
to the Sayyids, or virs, is great. Their religious 
centre, where the head of the sect lives, is near 
Kirmanahah. They are numerous both north and 
south, among Kurds, Turks, aud Persians, and 
especially in the villages and among the nomads, 
and are found in smaller numbers in the cities. 
The Bahais are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. For them Muhammad and the shariah are I 
superseded. They are found in the cities and ! 


among the more educated classes, less often in the 
villages, and not at all among the nomads. They 
are increasing. Though only a fraction of the less 
numerous classes of society, their influence is not 
to be measured by their numbers. The Azalia are 
practically extinct, and the Bahais, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, follow 'Abbas Efendi. Both 
these sects practise tagiyyah, or religions decep- 
tion. 

The ShBs (pr 'Arifs, ‘ yruartKol’) are the philo- 
sophical and intellectual devotees of religion, be- 
longing, it may be, to soma sect, but not often to 
the Mutashari's. Among them are many dervishes. 
They usually recognize some one as their guide 
(murshid). The most popular poets among them 
are Jalal al-Din, Shams-i-TabrIz, Farid al-Din 
'Attor, and 9afi?. Dervishes in Persia are loosely 
organized, and monasteries are almost unknown. 
Many dervishes -will claim to beMafodri (‘ abject,’ 
‘humble’), others to be followers of Shah Namat- 
Allah or of Safi 'All Shah, a saint of recent date. 

The organization of religion is democratic, and 
in the last analysis it is popularity that determines 
rank and authority. The government exercises 
a control by OTanting titles and recognition, and 
the mullas and mujtahids, both as authorized ex- 
pounders of the shariah and as popular leaders, 
mfluence government. They are from the people 
and are susceptible to the innuencea that affect the 
people. Low birth is no bar to ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. The dervishes are to some extent 
controlled by the appointment from them of a 
naqib, or ci'm head, in each city. Curiously, ho 
has charge also of jugglers, mountebanks, snake- 
charmers, etc. 

The influence of religion in moral and sooid 
matters is not easDy estimated. Of course it is 
pervasive. The only education open to most of 
tbe people is that in the mosque schools. The 
pUgnmages promote intelligence _ and notional 
unity. On the other hand, the shrines are centres 
of vice, the mullSs are notorious for venolity,_tho 
shariah is an obstacle to progress, and religions 
teaching often makes wrongdoing easy rather than 
difficult. It may be doubted whether those who 
desire moral or social reform look to religion for 
inspiration and aid. The least religious classes 
are the educated and the nomads. 

An influence at work that must affect the future 
of Islam is the rationalization of religion. It 
takes the form of reducing religion to the minimimi 
of doctrine, equalizing all forms of revelation by 
admitting truth in each, hut granting finality to 
none, iuiother tendency is what the Persians call 
iabti (‘naturalistic’), denying all revelation and 
taldng an agnostic position on the question of 
God’s existence. Another growing influence is the 
renascence of Turkish literature in the Adharbaijan 
dialect in Tiflis and Baku. The reaction due to 
foreign dominance is also to_ bo reckoned with. 
The influence of Western civilization is in many 
ways disintegrating. The influence of Chnstiamty 
mediated by commerce, politics and literat^e, mu 
missionary effort must not be forgotten. _Thi3 hau 
its part in Babism and still more in Bahaism. 

_See, further, artt. Bab, BabIs, SnrAHS, 
SlBFlISM. 

LrrEEATDiiB.— Besides the rrorks cited In the article, se* 

T. W. Arnold, T/ut Preaching of 

E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 2 vols., do. 1002-00, 


A Year among the Persiang, do. 1S03. 
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MUHAMMADANISM (in Syria, Eg;^fc. 
jVIesopotamia). — A. niid , 

have always formed one of the outlets for 
superfluous population of Arabia. Tlie ,, 

the country by the Arabs in the first halfjd tjm 
7th cent. a.d. was only one of a scnc.^ of incnwi 
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which had been going on from time immemorial. 
The conquest, which took place in the Caliphate 
of 'Omar, only a year or two after the death of 
Muhammad, occupied a few years (13-15 a.h.), 
and was facilitated hy the fact that the people of 
Syria came, to a large extent, both in origin and 
in language, of Semitic stock. The kingdom of 
Ghassan, which, with that of Hira on the other 
side of the Syrian desert, formed a bufier State 
between the empires of Rome and Persia, was of 
pure Arab blood. When, therefore, the Arabs 
made their inroads into the country, they were 
not invading a foreign people, but rather attacking 
the governing classes only, the representatives of 
the Eastern Roman empire. Moreover, it was 
only a score of years since the Persians had ivrested 
the country from the Greeks and held it for ten 
years. The Persian Wars had depleted the ex- 
chequer of Constantinople, and Heraclius had been 
compelled to withdraw the wonted subsidies from 
the frontier tribes — a fact which made them all the 
less unwilling to throw in their lot -with the Arabs. 
When, therefore,' Omar’s forces entered the country, 
they did not come altogether ns invaders, and to 
the indigenous popidation the issue was not sub- 
jection so much as a change of masters ; and it 
was not impossible that the new masters might he 
more gentle than the old. 

To the Arabs the conquest of Cheldroa was 
motived by the lust of plunder, the conquest of 
Egypt was to a large extent a necessity — had it 
been acquired a year or two earlier Medina wonld 
have been saved from famine — but the conquest of 
Syria was largely a matter of sentiment. Within 
its borders were contained nearly all the holy places 
of Islam. Had and Salih had ministered to tribes 
within tte boundaries of Arabia, hut nearly all 
the remaining prophets— Abraham, Solomon, hut 
above all Jesus — had lived and died in Palestine. 
Muhammad, too, had visited Syria, once as a 
mere boy, with his uncle Abu 'J'alib, and again as 
the agent of Khadijah. Jerusalem had been the 

f oal of his mysterious night-journey, from which 
6 had ascended to the Divine Presence, and it was 
from Damascus that he had turned away, saying 
that one could not enter Paradise twice. The 
reverence of the Arabs for Jerusalem is shown by 
the fact that it was towards it that the Muslims 
turned in prayer during the first two years after 
the arrival of Muhammad at Medina, and that the 
capitulation of the city in 637 was accepted by the 
Caliph in person. On this occasion 'Omar visited 
most of the sacred places, under the guidance of 
the patriarch Sophronius. He is said to have 
identified the site of Solomon’s temple, and he 
erected a small mosque, probably of wood and clay, 
for the worship of the Muslims. Jerusalem did not 
become the political capital of the province of 
Palestine. Tor that Ra^eh was founded some- 
what later. But the sacred character attributed 
to the ancient city hy the Arabs appears in the 
name Bait al-Maqdis\(‘ holy house ’) by which their 
historians always call it, or in the shortened form 
Al-Quds, by which it is known at the present day. 

The sanctity in the eyes of the Muslims even 
of Jerusalem is, however, surpassed by that of 
Hebrou, the home and place of burial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, as well as of 
J oseph. Hence it used to be named Masjid Ibrahim 
(‘Abraham’s mosque’), but now it is always called 
Al-Khalil (‘the friend’), abbreviated from ‘the 
city of the friend of God.’ Hebron fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders in A.D. 1099 and remained 
so until it was retaken by Saladin in 1187. The 
Crusaders do not seem to have had much scruple 
about entering the sepulchral chambers, but the 
curiosity of the Muslim does not exceed his sense 
of reverence, and one of them mentions with a 


feeling of the deepest awe that he had conversed 
with one who had with his ovvn eyes seen Abraham. 
At the present day Europeans are not permitted to 
enter the mosque (originally a Crusaders’ church), 
■with very rare exceptions, and then only hy a 
special j/imian. 

Under the Umayyads (A.D. 661-750) Siuria attained 
to the hegemony of all the Arab States, and 
Damascus became the capital of an empire stretch- 
ing from India to Spain. Mu'awiya, the first of 
the line, had been governor of the country under 
the Caliph 'Othman -. it was to the Arabs of Syria 
that his_ dynasty owed its birth and stability, and 
the Caliphs of the line naturally wished to do all 
in their power to strengthen the position and pre- 
cedency of their adopted country. Hence it was 
that, after the assassination of 'iUI, Mu'awiya pro- 
claimed himself Caliph, not at Medina, which had 
been the political as well as the religious capital 
under the first three Caliphs, but at Jerusalem. 
AVhen, on the death of his son Yazld, the rest of 
the Muslim world did homage to the rival Caliph 
Ibn Zubair in Mecca, it was no doubt in some 
measure owing to the possession of the sacred city 
of Jerusalem and the tombs of the patriarchs at 
Hebron that the Umaj'yads were still able to main- 
tain their position in Syria. And, whilst their 
rival was engaged in rebuilding the holy house 
at Mecca, which their armies had besieged, the 
Umayyad ' Abd al-Malik was building the famous 
Dome of the Rook upon the site of the Temple of 
Solomon, as the inscription, in spite of its mutila- 
tion under the 'Abbrisids, still bears witness ; and 
it was only after the building was finished, and a 
substitute for the Ka'bahhad been provided to which 
the pious Muslim might make his pilgrimage, that 
the rival Caliph was crushed and the Muslim world 
once again united under one head. Mu'awfta had 
already ■wished to remove the pulpit of the Prophet 
at Medina to his new mosque, but in deference to 
the religious feelings of the people he refrained from 
doing BO. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Umayyad Caliph acted in this matter from merely 
pecuniary motives, because he wished to divert the 
commerce arising out of the pilgrimage to the Hijfiz 
into his own coflers ; because, as soon as he was un- 
disputed Caliph, it would not have mattered which 
town became the object of pilgrimage (J. Well- 
hausen, Da^yaraftwcAcEeie^, Berlin, 1902, p. 132 f.). 

The truth is that the Umayyad Caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious 'Omar II., were not Muslims 
at heart. They sprang from the old aristocracy of 
Mecca, the bitterest opponents of the Prophet, 
who submitted to him only at the last possible 
moment. They did not scruple to attack and 
plunder the city of Medina where he had lived and 
died, and even to destroy the Ka'bah itself, and 
they had well-nigh exterminated the family of the 
Prophet. They were a purely civil dynasty ruling 
in the name of religion, and they did not care what 
means they used to attain their ends. The great 
bulk of the population of Syria were Christians. 
They were, many of them, well educated, and in 
every way, except in fighting, more useful to the 
dynasty than the Arabs themselves. All the 
clerics in the government offices were Christians, 
and the State archives were "written at first in 
Greek. A similar state of things existed in Persia 
and in Egypt. _ It was only under 'Abd al-Malik 
that the Arabic language began to be used exclus- 
ively, and even then the clerks continued to he 
non- Arabs. Some of the most influential persons 
about the Caliphs were also Christians. John of 
Damascus, as weU as his father, held high oflSce 
under these Arab rulers of his ntitive city, and the 
panegyrist of the Umayyads was the Christian 
poet al-Akhtal. Moreover, it was not that these 
Caliphs merely made use of their Christian subjects. 
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whilst ignoring their religious creed. Questions 
of theology seem to have been discussed by the 
two parties in the presence of the more liberal 
Caliphs upon equal terms. Al-Akhtal made no 
attempt to conceal either his religious belief or 
the external emblems of his faith, when he stood 
before 'Abd al-Malik; and John of Damascus was 
an ardent defender of the use of images in divine 
worship, wherein he stood in opposition not only to 
the Caliph but to the Greek emperor as well. 
Such a state of things could not but react upon 
Muhammadanism itself, and there is little doubt 
that some of the less strict ways of thinking which 
began to prevail were due to this cause. It was to 
condone the delinquencies of the Umayyads that 
the Murjites professed to believe that there was 
no deadly sin for any one who made the profession 
of Islam, or that at any rate the sinner would not 
be punished until the Day of Judgment. Belief 
in divine predestination also began to bo modified 
in the direction of an admission of free will. This 
tendency towards freedom of thought culminated 
in theMu'tazilite movement under the 'Abbasids 
(see Sects [Muhammadan]). Nor was it only on the 
religious side that Christianity moulded Muslim life. 
Hisham, one of the last and best of the Umayyad 
Caliphs, was a notable a^rioulturist. His gover- 
nor over Trfiq was Khalid al-Qasri, who was also 
a farmer on a grand scale. KhMid’s mother was 
a Christian, and he built her a chapel beside 
the mosque at Kufa, He employed Christians and 
other non-Muslim peoples in preference to Muslims, 
as he no doubt found them more intelligent and 
capable. In Hisham’s days the doctrine that the 
Qur’an is not eternal, which became the accepted 
creed for a short time under the 'Abbasids, began 
to be professed. The century and more during 
which the Umayyads ruled the Muslim world from 
Damascus was the most glorious in Arabian annals, 
and it is not without significance that it was after 
the last Caliph of the line had removed the capital 
to his native toivn of 5arran that the dynasty 
fell and was replaced by that of the 'Abbasids. 

With the fall of the Umayyads the Arabs ceased 
to be the ruling race and Syria became one of the 
provinces of the empire, not specially distinguished 
in the religious aspect from the rest. On the 
break-up of the Caliphate, with its resulting chaos, 
Syria became, with its many holy places, the 
battle-ground of Christianity and Islam. When 
it was prosperous and well-governed, it was gener- 
ally as a dependency of Egypt, under Fatimid, 
Ayyilbid, or Mamluk rulers. For the last four 
hundred years it has formed a province of Turkey. 

LirEttATna-B.— There are no reliable rejwrts published ofHcially 
by the eovcmment. Much information is obtainable from 
dally ana other periodicals appearint- in Beirut, mostly edited 
by Christians. See also A. I. S. de Sacy, Exposi de la religion 
lies Dntzes, Paris, 1838 ; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, liindon, 1890; G. W. Chasseand, The Druses of the 
Lehanon, do. 1855 ; C. H. Churchill, Mount Lebanon, do. 
1853; J. Finn, Stirring Times ; Records from Jerusalem Con- 
sular Chronicles, 1S5S-58, do. 1878 ; J. E. Hanauer, Folklore 
of the Holy Lana, do. 1910; P. G. Baldensperger, ‘The Im- 
movable Ea8t,’InP.BF8f, 1903 (p. 65ff.)and foil, years; R. A. S. 
Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman, 'The Modem Inhabi- 
tants of Palestine,’ in PEFSt, 1904 (p. 150 ff.) and foil, years. 

B. Egypt. — Since its conquest by the Arabs 
about the year a.d, 640, Egypt has, owing partly 
to its natural wealth and partly to its posses- 
sion of the Azhar University and its frequent 
sovereignty over the holy places, played a leading 
part in the material and spiritnal progress of 
Islam, and especially during the last hundred 
years it has outstripped all other countries in the 
direction of the Europeanizing of the faith. The 
people of Egypt have always been subservient to 
those of another race. At the beginning of the 
;th cent, they had to endure twelve years of 
Persian domination. After the conquest was 


over, however, the Persians ruled, ns they gener. 
ally did, with moderation and tolerance, and, 
when the country was recovered for the Eastern 
empire by the conquests of Heraclius, the chanf’o 
of masters -was a change for the worse. Tfie 
natural craving of the Egyptian for a strong arm 
on which to lean had shown itself in the sphere of 
theology in their deification of Jesus Christ, which 
was the basis of their whole-hearted attachment 
to the Monophysite doctrine; when, therefore, 
Heraclius sought, through his instniment Cyrus, 
to force upon them the orthodox formula, and at 
the same time to increase the revenues obtained 
from the taxation of the country, the attempt 
was met by the Copts with dogged resistance, cul- 
minating in the fli^t of their patriarch Benjamin. 
It was owing to this prevailing discontent that 
the conquest of the country by the Arabs was a 
comparatively easy matter, accomplished within 
a couple of years, and with not more than a 
handful of troops. 'Amr, who had planned and 
carried out the expedition, became the first 
governor of the country. He at once granted 
religions toleration to the people, whose dilutes 
he did not understand ; he restored the Coptic 
patriarch to his office; and he, at any rate, did 
not increase the burden of taxation. The seat of 
government was removed from Alexandria to the 
fortress of Babylon, close to the modem Cairo, 
around which a town, called Fustat, soon sprang 
up. The southern boundary of the province was 
at Philse, the limit of the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia, with which the Arabs concluded a treaty. 

The Copts did not at once go over to the faith of 
the conquerors. Probably they believed that the 
occupation would be temporary, as that of the 
Persians had been. Their only motives in becom- 
ing converts to Islam would have been those of 
self-interest, for Muslims were not subject to taxa- 
tion. But it was not bjy any means the interest of 
the Arab that the subject populations should be- 
come converts to the faith, as that 4vould endanger 
the source from which they drew their stipends, and 
lead to the bankruptcy of the government. The 
policy of the Arab rulers, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
was one of non-interference and continuity. The 
administration of the conquered territories was 
carried on, as nearly as possible, ns it had been 
under their previous rulers. The Arabs formed a 
ruling class, corresponding as closely as may bo to 
the British in India. Their business was, not to 
make converts to their religion, but to maintain 
public order, to see that justice was executed, and 
to collect the revenues. This was pre-eminently 
the case in Egypt, to such an extent that the new- 
comers, professed Unitarians as they were, to whom 
images and pictures were abhorrent, did not 
scruple to take over even the seals of their prede- 
cessors in office, on which was frequently engraved 
the figure of a wolf or other animal — a rather hard 
nut for modem writers of Hebrew history to 
crack. The ivise tolerance of the Arabs is shown 
by the fact that not only were their oDGcial docu- 
ments written in Greek and Coptic as 4 yell as 
in Ajabic, but many important^ positions in the 
government were fiUed by’Christian natives of the 
country. No doubt, complaints of oppression were 
not wanting, but what oppression there was seems 
to have been due to the system which the Byzan- 
tines had bequeathed to the Arabs rather than to 
the manner in which the system was earned out 
by the latter, and sometimes the fault lay rvith tno 
native intermediary. 

Once more it fell to 'Amr to become the con- 
queror of Egypt, this time on behalf of tno 
Umayyads, in whose hands it remained for ne.ariy 
a century (a.d. 653-7S0). The tragic fall of tee 
Umayyad dynasty and the mas-sacro of their non-w 
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made a deep impression upon the Christian popula- of the dynasty, proclaimed himself Caliph, in 
tion of Egypt, and it is not "without significance opposition to the ' Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, and 
that it "was in Egypt that the last of the Uniayyad founded a new city close to the old capital, which 
Caliphs sought shelter from his enemies. For a he called Al-Qahira ('the "victorious’), the modern 
century the 'Abbasids continued to send Arab Cairo. The name bears a curious resemblance in 
governors to Egypt, and it was not until the year sound to that of the ancient Eg 3 rptian town of 
686 that non- Arab, practically independent dynas- Khere-ohe in the same neighbourhood. Like most 
ties began to be set up in the country, heterodox peoples, the Fatimids were enlightened 

Under the two centuries of Arab sway Eg 3 ^t rulers. In spite of famine at home and the in- 
appears to have enjoyed a period of comparative roads of the Carmatians {q.v.) from Syria, they 
prosperity and good government. The governors quickly consolidated' their empire over all the 
are no doubt often abused, but generally "ivithout countries bordering upon the shores of the Medi- 
justice. This is especially the case "with (Jurrah ibn terranean, from Algeria to Syria, the holy cities of 
Sharik, who is usually uescribed as an oppressor Arabia also acknowledging their sway. Security 
and persecutor, but whom numerous papyri show of life and property led to a great increase of 
to have been a just, if strict, ruler. Moreover, population. Commerce was flourishing, and the 
not only was there no religious persecution of the trade of India, which had up till now passed 
Christians by the Arabs, but these had rescued through Baghdad, began to flow into Egypt, and 
the native Jacobite church from the hands of their from this period begins the decadence of the 
co-religionists, the Greek Malkites, the free-lance 'Abbasid capital and the resulting aggrandizement 
nature of the Bedawi always leading him to of Cairo. 'Aziz, the son of Mu izz, was especially 
support the more heretical side — a course which distinguished for his enlightenment and religious 
subserved his own interests also. The Arabs even tolerance. His reign is the culminating point of 
discriminated in the taxation in favour of the the dynasty, although it was considerably later 
Jacobites as against the Malkites to such an extent that the prayers were said in the name of the 
that not a few of the latter went over to the native Fatimid Caliphs in the 'Abbasid capital itself, but 
church. The Arabs found Egypt in a state of only for one year (A.d. 1059). Under U^kim, the 
feudalism. The people were serfs attached to the son and successor of 'Aziz, the free thinking of the 
land, and many of the papyri are taken up "with Fatimid regime ran riot : under the malign in- 
the capture of some fugitive who has escaped from fluence of the Persian Darazi the Caliph pro- 
his own domain. Not the least benefit which claimed himself an incarnation of 'Ali, and claimed 
the Arabs conferred upon the Egyptians was to divine honours. He disappeared, but his doctrines 
deliver them from their feudal lords, by converting were pr^agated in the sect of the Druses (see 
these into mere tax-gatherers for the government. Sects [Christian]). A persecution was also in- 
The purely Arab government under the direct stituted against both Jews and Christians, in 
sovereignty of the Caliph was followed by a spirit not imlike those which the early Christians 
succession of dynasties of Turkish origin, the suffered for refusing to acknowledge the deification 
TiBfinids (A.D, 868-905), whose capital QatS’i', of Domitian and other Eoman emperors, 
hetween Fustat (i.e. Latin fossatum) and modem The most enduring benefit which the Fatimids 
Cairo, was famous for its smendour, and who for a conferred upon Egypt and upon the whole Muslim 
quarter of a century ruled Syria as well ns Egypt; world was the founding of the Azhor College, It 
and, after a brief interval, the Ikhshidids (A.D. was begun immediately after the conquest of the 
935-969), who also ruled both Syria and the holy countiy, and opened in the year A.D. 972. The 
cities of the Hijaz, Mecca and Medina. text of the insonption commemorating the opening 

The Arabs did not leave behind them much in has beep preserved (M. van Berchem, Corp. Inscr. 
the way of architecture to tell the "visitor of their Arab., i. [Paris, 1904] 43, no. _20). It received its 
occupation of the countiy. The so-called ‘ mosque name (‘the fair') from an epithet of the alleged 
of 'Amr’ may at least indicate the site on which ancestress of the dynasty. Originally built as a 
that of the first conqueror of the country was built, mosque, it was transformed into a college and 
but the latter was a building of very much more hospital for the poor by 'Aziz. Under the Fatimids 
modest dimensions than the present spacious place the instruction imparted was naturally Shi'ite, but 
of worship, and not a trace of it remains.^ Indeed, of this period little is known, and by a curious 
the (original Arab to"wn of Fustat, although it irony the college did not attain to full usefulness 
maintained an independent importance for many until it came under the rule of Sunni, or orthodox, 
centuries, is now regarded as merely a part, and masters. 

not the most flourishing part, of its younger sister. The annexation of Egypt by Saladin in theyear 
Cairo, 1169 '■•nd the consequent supersession of the Fati- 

The dynasty of Ibn Tfilun, on the other hand, mid by the Ayyubid dynasty, naturally led to the 
left many memorials of their supremacy. The immediate abolition of the Shiite faith of the 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, said to be an imitation of descendants of 'All and the establishment of the 
the Aa'bah desired by a Christian architect, but orthodox Sunni profession, not only in the Azhar 
wth a dome superimposed and a minaret round College but throughout Egypt (1171-1250). Thic 
which -winds an external staircase resembling that was the more easy of accomplishment as the 
of the Church of the Kedeemer in Copenh^en, is Egyptian Muslims were always Sunnites at heart- 
still one of the sights of Cairo. Ibn Tfllfln’s and liad submitted to the faith of their Ffitimid 
brilliant but unfortunate son also resembled the rulers only through compulsion or for the salce of 
late Khedive Ismail in his devotion to building peace. But, if the Fatimid form of faith vanished 
and public works. "with their dyna^y, they have left behind them 

It was, however, under the Ffitimids that Egypt monuments which show till the present day the 
rose to the height of its greatness. Claiming greatness of their race. In addition to the Azhar 
descent from Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, mosque, the ancient city gates which are sho"(vn to 
these sectaries, 'as they were held to be by the the tourist date from the Fatimid period, as also 
orthodox 'Abbasid Caliphs, took their origin, like does the mosque of Uekim, modeled on that of 
so many other movements, both political and Ibn Tulfln, situated between the Bab Nasr and the 
religious, in N. Africa, from which they con- B5b Futuh. But their best memorial is the citv 
quered Egypt (A.D. 969-1171). Mu'izz, the fourth of Cairo itself. •' 

1 See E. K. Corbett, ' The Hist, ot the Mosque ot Amr at Old . doctrine which are recoa- 

Oalro,’ In JBAS xxil. (1891] 769-800. nized as orthodox by the Sunnite Muslims, the one 
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which first prevailed in Egypt was that of Malik 
ibn Anas (t A.D, 804). It is still the accepted rite 
of the rest of N. Africa, hut in E^pt itself it 
has been replaced by that of his friend and disciple 
Shafi'I, who died in Eustat in the year A.D. 819, 
and whose tomb is visited still by the pious near 
the foot of the Mokattam Hills. With a view to 
rooting out the Shi' ah doctrines and planting in their 
stead the orthodox faith, Saladin despoiled the 
Azhar of many of its privileges and endowments, 
and founded in its place a mosque and college 
round the tomb of the ImSm Shafii (A.D. 1191), at 
the same time instituting missions to the outlying 
districts for the propagation of the true faith. 
The Azhar, however, quickly rose again into 
favour with the great and benevolent, and it is 
from the Ayyubid rather than from the Fatimid 
period that its career of brilliance and usefulness 
takes its begiiming. With the coming of the 
Mamluks (1250-1517), who succeeded the Ayyubids, 
the ^anifite school (called after Abu 5anifaE, f 
in Baghd&d, A.D. 767) came into prominence, and 
still more under the Ottoman Turks (from 1517 on). 
Being the least strict of the four schools and also 
the most inclined to monarchy, it was naturally 
favoured by the government, whilst the Shafi'ite 
remained the popular school. As for the ^anbali, 
the last of the four orthodox schools (founded by 
the fanatical Ibn ICanbal, 1 855), it has never taken 
hold in Egypt, and its students in the Azhar have 
never been more than a handful at the most. 

Meantime the Azhar University, which may be 
considered the intellectual barometer of Egypt, 
grew in importance and splendour by leaps and 
bounds. _ In the West the conquests of the Christ- 
ians endiM in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498, and the 
incursions of Jenghiz IChan at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, and of Timor Lenk (Tamerlane) at 
the end of the 14th in the East, left Egypt un- 
touched. Thus, when its rivals in Cordova and in 
Baghdad had been swept away, Cairo remained 
the undisputed mistress of Muslim learning and 
culture. Both its professors and students were 
drawn from all parts of the Muslim world, a pre- 
ference even being given in some cases to those 
whose homes were most remote. The Muslim man 
of learning is cosmopolitan in his habits ; he visits 
all countries where he may hope to pick up some 
crumbs of knowledge or obtain a diploma from 
some world-famous doctor; and the fame of the 
Azhar and its instructors naturally led many of 
these travelling students to settle in Cairo, and 
sometimes to lecture in its college. The best 
known of these is probably the philosopher- 
historian Ibn Khaldun, who was a native of Tunis 
and was given posts in the government not only 
of that country, but also of Fez and Granada. 
He then came to Cairo, where he was given the 
office of qadl of the Jlalikls. From there he paid 
a visit to TiraOr Lenk at his camp in Syria, and 
finally died in Cairo in A.D. 1406. 

But, while the Azhar may be considered as hold- 
ing aloft the torch of learning to the Avholo world, 
both Muslim and Christian, up to the period of the 
Renaissance in Europe, it must be confessed that 
after that epoch it became a stronghold of obscur- 
antism. This is evident from the books which 
continued to be studied there. The ancient poetry, 
which is the whole literature of pre-Islilmic 
Arabia, was unlieard of, and even the AsscvJrVtes 
of the inimitable Hariri* were neglected. AU 
study was theological (including jurisprudence/ or 
grammatical. Even the original te.xts of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions of Bukhari were not 
studied so much as commentaries and super-com- 
mentaries upon these. Jlathematics, natural 
1 Tr. T. Chencry and F. Stclngass, London, 1S03. 


philosophy, history, and geography were ignored. 
In other words, the Azhar, like the ‘ University’ ol 
Fez, continued to be a meditevaJ school after the 
Middle Ages had passed away. 

Egypt was one of the first homes of Christian 
monasticism, and this religious tendency of its 
people showed itself also after they had largely 
gone over to Islam. One of the earliest and most 
typical mystics of Egypt is called Dha’l-Nun (a 
name of the prophet Jonah, meaning ‘ho of the 
fish’), who floniished in the first half of the 9th 
cent. A.D. ; but perhaps the most famous is Ibn 
al-Farid, who is considered the greatest of aU the 
poets of the mysties. He was bom in Cairo in 
1181, and died there in A.D. 1235. He was buried 
on the Mokattam Hills near the tomb-mosque of 
Shafi'i. His principal poem, in 671 lines, has been 
translated by J. von Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 
1854). Already under Saladin not only cells and 
monasteries, but even convents (for divorced wives 
and other women), began to multiply rapidly. 
Bfl^iri (t A.D. 1279), the author of the famous ‘ Ode 
of the Mantle,’ which is known all over the Mu- 
hammadan world and has been often printed and 
translated into many languages, was, as his name 
implies, of Egyptian origin. 

Although Islam is theoretically a strictly mono- 
theistic religion, there is perhaps no faith in which 
the worship of saints plays a larger part. The 
prayer-book of Jazuli, a native of Morocco who 
died in A.D. 1465, consisting of litanies in which 
the Arabian Prophet is a being certainly more 
than human, is used wherever ms followers are 
found, and not least in Egypt. The whole of 
N. Africa, and indeed the Alualim world gcner- 
aUy, is honey-combed with secret societies or 
brotherhoods \ihh%odn), mostly religious in char- 
acter. They form each an ecclesia in ecclcsia. In 
Egypt there are four such orders named after four 
mystic or Sufi (see StJFliSM) saints of the highest 
rank called ‘poles’ (qutb). The most famous of 
these is the Shaikh 'And al-Qadir al-JilanI (f 1165), 
whose shrine is to this day a place of visitation in 
Baghdad ; but the best kno^v^ locally is Afimad 
al-BadawI, a native of Tunis of the 12th cent., 
whose tomb-mosque is at Tanta, a town of some 
60,000 inhabitants, on the railway line about half- 
way between Alexandria and Cairo. A fair is 
held there annually on bis saint’s-day, during 
which the population swells to half a million, 
drawn from all the neighbouring countries. It 
resembles a fair elsewhere, shows of all kmda pre- 
dominating over whatever religious motive ever 
existed. In Morocco the four reco^ized ‘poles 
differ from those acknowledged in Egypt, and one 
of them, Shadhill, a native of the country lfA.D. 
1258), is also the eponym of one of the more import- 
ant brotherhoods. In these shrines the room con- 
taining the catafalque of the saint i3_ lined with 
banners, rosaries, ostrich eggs, and votive ohermgs 
of every description. Where the shrine has fallen 
into ruin and consists of four bare walls, rags and 
pieces of cloth are often tied to a neighbouring 
tree. These pious emblems represent the prayers 
of the faithful to the saint to intercede for them 
in order to obtain some much-desired object, re- 
covery from sickness or, often, the birth of a eon. 
The saints’ tombs, which are such a marked 
feature of the landscape in all Muhammadan 
countries, are the emolenis of an ineradicaolo 
superstition, and, it is said, in many cases tne 
haunts of crime. 

With the French expedition of 1793 a new era 
began in the history of Egypt, owing to tne 
attempts of the Khedives to transform it into a 
Europe.an State. Muhammad 'All sent the yontti 
of the ruling classes to be educated in Pans, ttmn 
which they too often returned imbued witli tne 
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v’ices rather than the virtues of Europe. IsmSil 
laid do\vn railway and telegrapli lines all over the 
country. Under Taufiq slavery largely disap- 
peared, and polymmy is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. Erom Tauiiq^ also dates the liberty of 
the Egj'ptian newspaper press, a liberty which has 
been mostly abusetl. Indeed, the number of news- 
papers printed in Cairo is out of all proportion to 
the number of readers. They are, as might be 
expected, for the most part published in the 
interest of some political propaganda, nationalist 
(which generally means Turlash), conservative, or 
progressive. The best Christian newspapers are 
edited by Syrian immigrants. There are three or 
four ioumals published by and for women. 

The progressive movement initiated by the 
Khedives naturally reacted on that stronghold of 
conservatism, the Azhar University. Incredible 
ns it may appear, the instruction given there con- 
tinued on the same lines as in the 13th century. To 
meet present-day needs the Gordon College was 
founded at ICliarttim, and also a modem university 
in Cairo, but the latter has practically no students. 
Meanwhile the students of the Azhar, who have 
always been more or less inclined to take the law 
into their own hands, in 1909 went out on strike, 
nuth the result that some concessions were made 
to modern ideas. The last century in Egypt, how- 
ever, can hardly be fairly considered as an example 
of Muhammadan rule, as all the ideas were 
European, although the instruments putting them 
in force were Mu^im. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed that Muham- 
madanism in Egypt has, considering the times and 
country, been enlightened and a source of enlighten- 
ment. Even at the period of conquest they did 
not put in force the iconoclastic theory of their 
faith, and under the Mamlflks, and even under the 
Ffitimids, stone and metal work are, as may be seen 
by the Meoimens of the latter in the museum at 
South Kensington, of a very high order. Neither 
was there any scrapie about making representa- 
tions of living creatures. Ibn Tiiliin_ caused two 
faster lions to be set over one of his gateways, 
aladin introduced the eagle as an ornament in 
design. On one ewer, of the year A.D. 1232, in 
the British Museum there are over one hundred 
animal figures. It was from the Mamlak artists 
of Egypt and Syria that this art passed into 
Europe. In architecture also the Mamluks ex- 
celled. Nearly all the mosq^ues of Cairo origin- 
ated in their period, and certamly all the finest, not 
the least remarkable buildings being those of one 
of the last of the Mamlaks, Kait Bey (1468-96); 
yet it is on two of the oldest mosques, those of Ibn 
Tulun and of Uakim, that are found the supposed 
beginnings of Gothic architecture. With the com- 
ing of the Turks a period of decadence supervened, 
which was only intensified under the l^edives. 

With regard to their moral qualities it can be said 
that the Muslim rulers of Egypt, -with the excep- 
tion of the Caliph ^Skim, were not worse than 
Muslim rulers elsewhere ; Saladin and a few other 
masters of the country were admirable rulers. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt still -witness to 
the fact that the Arab conquerors of the country 
were not ruthless fanatics. The Coptic Church was 
not exterminated, as Zoroastrianism practically 
was in Persia, or Protestantism in Christian Spain. 
The native churches in Cairo are more magnifi- 
cent than the mosques. One can only hope that 
the accounts of the persecution, especially under 
Ualvim, have been exaggerated ; but, even if they 
are literally true, they would not prove that the 
Slnslims treated Jews and Christians much worse 
than they treated one another. It is certainly 
remarkable and significant that, at the time of the 
British occupation, the Copts took the side of their 


former masters, thus bringing about an inrush of 
educated Syrian Christians. British writers do 
not give the Copts a very high character, and much 
prefer the Muhammadan in many ways ; but this 
may be the result of ages of subordination. For 
the present, it is more than doubtful whether a 
Coptic government would not be more corrupt 
than the Muhammadan has been. The amuse- 
ments of the people consist in smoking hashish 
{Cannahis Indica), which, being intoxicating, is 
forbidden, watching public dancers, and listening 
to songs and stories. All these are degrading to 
both i^ectators and performers, and it would be 
•well if they could be put down by the govern- 
ment. _ The great want of Egypt, as of all Muslim 
countries, is books of fiction which are at once 
amusing and decent, but it would take a genera- 
tion or two before a taste for such literature 
could be cultivated in the mind of the youthful 
Egyptian. 

liiraiUTUiiE.— Tho most reliable information In regard to 

S resent-day Egypt is to be obtained from Lord Cromer’s 
fodem Egypt, London, 190S, and from his and his successors’ 
annua! Reports to the British Government (1888H.), as well as 
those of the Education and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt : see also A. Milner, England in Egypt, 
London, 1BQ2. Much information is also obtainable from B. 
W. Lane's notes to his tr. of The Thousand and One Eights, 
London, 1839, and his Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians, do. 1686 ; also Ibrahim Hilmi, Literature of Egypt 
and the Sudan, do. 1836-88 ; H. Jolowicz, Bibliotheca Aegyp- 
tiaca, Leipzig, 1858-01 ; M. Beiram, Treatise.on the Eistory of 
the Azhar, Cairo, 1321 A.n. ; K. Vollers, in JUinsreo for 1894 
(under ‘Cairo’); M. Hartmann, The Arabic Press of Egypt, 
London, 1899 ; Artin Pasha, L' Instruction publique en Egypte, 
Paris, 1890; W. E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘The Bedouins of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula,’ PEESt, 1905 (p. 126 ff.) and foil, years; 
T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam^, London, 1918; J. 
Ohrwalder, Ten Tears' Captivity tn the MabdCs Camp, ed. 
F. B. Wingate, do. 1892 ; R. C. Slatin, Fire and Sword m the 
Sudan, ti. P. R. Wingate, do. 1893. 

C. MES0P0TAMlA.~ln the first quarter of the 
7th cent. A.D. the Persians had conquered Egypt 
and Syria, and the Eastern Eoman empire was, 
for the moment, almost limited by the walls of 
Constantinople. By a mighty effort, however, 
Heraclins drove the enemy from his pro-mces and 
the Persian empire was in its turn completely 
broken. This was the opportnnity_ of the Arabs. 
Chaldrea became an easy prey, and in half a dozen 
years the empire, which under one d^asty and 
another had withstood the might of Greece and 
Rome for a millennium, had ceased to he. 

The sudden collapse of Persia is explained by 
Arab writers by the decadent condition of the 
country, the efl'eminacy of the people, the tyranny 
of the great lando-ivners, and the chaotic state of 
the government when brought face to face with 
the hardy nature and simple habits of the Arabs. 
Bnt equally important is the fact that the popula- 
tion of Chaldtea was itself Arab. The Lakhmid 
kings, whose capital was at Hira, near the ancient 
Kufa and the present Najaf, were, like the 
Ghassanids on the other side of the Syrian desert, 
immigrants from Southern Arabia. Mesopotamia 
itself -was peopled by the tribes of Taghlib, lyad, 
and, further to the west, Nimar ; and at Duma, in 
the Jauf, on the route leading from Medina to the 
Euphrates, was settled a branch of Kelb, the tribe 
which so influenced the Umayyads in Syria. AH 
these tribes made a profession of Christianity ; but 
how lightly their religion sat on them is clear 
from the nonchalance with which the tribe of 
Taghlib fell in with 'Omar’s stipulation that they 
should not bring up their children in the Christian 
faith. Accordingly, when the Muslims set out to 
invade Mesopotamia, they met with little opposi- 
tion and -with some assistance from these tribes 
The ties of blood proved stronger than those of 
religion. 

Thus Mesopotamia quickly became a Muham- 
madan country, and, being peopled largely by 
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Arabs of the tribe of Qoraish, it rapidly assumed a 
leading place in the Muslim -world, and remained 
for three centuries, even -when the political capital 
■was Damascus, the intellectual and religious centre 
of Islam. It was generally divided into two 
provinces — 'Iraq, the southern half, its most 
northerly to-wn being Takrit, and the northern 
portion, Jazira (the Peninsula). Much the more 
important of the two provinces, from the point 
of view of the history of the faith, is 'Iraq. It 
has always been the storm centre of S.'W. Asia, 
from which the majority of the great schisms 
and disruptions arose, and it remains to-day the 
seat of the Shi' ah, or party of 'Ali. Even in the 
days of 'Ali himself it produced the KhawSrij (or 
Seceders), whose main principle was to oppose the 
established order of belief and of society, and 
to clamour for a theocracy, by which they really 
meant anarchy and nihilism. Often apparently 
exterminated, thejr continued to be a thorn in the 
side of the recognized Caliphate for many a day. 
Baghdad itself was originally buUt and fortified 
to protect the person of the Caliph against the 
fanatical Kawandls, a sect of Khurasan (A.D. 762). 
In the first half of the 9th cent, three of the 
'Abbasid Caliphs threw in their lot -with the 
Mu'tazilah, or party of freedom of thought, and 
instituted a -vigorous persecution of the orthodox 
believers; and in the second half of the same 
century a servile war broke out in the country to 
the north of the Persian Gulf and continued for 
fifteen years before it was quelled. With the 10th 
cent, the incursions of the terrible Carmatians 
began, who, though ori^nating in Bahrain, quickly 
overspread and devastated Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and ECTPt (see Carmatians). Meanwhile the 
Turkish slave-soldiers of the Caliphs had become 
so out of hand that the court was compelled to 
quit Baghdad and establish itself at Samarra, some 
seventy-five miles further up the Tigris, and remain 
there for fifty-five years. By the time they re- 
turned the glory had departed from the Calipnate, 
and the supreme pontitF of Islam had become a 
puppet in the hands of the military power which 
happened to be supreme at the moment, until the 
last semblance of authority was swept away by 
the Mongol invasion. 

But, whilst 'Iraq was the principal seat of heresy 
and sedition, it became for that very reason a 
stronghold of orthodoxy and firm government. 
Its turbulent population required the best brains 
and the strongest arm to keep them in check, and 
their very opinionativeness led to the necessary 
evolution of the particular view which eventually 
became accepted by the civil power. Just as some 
of the Caliphs liked to send their worst governors 
to the holy city of Medina, so some of the best, 
from the point of view of the Caliph, were sent to 
'Iraq. Such governors were, under the Umayyads, 
Ziyad, half-brother of the Caliph Mu'awiya; the 
famous, if bloodthirsty, Hajjaj ibn Yttsuf, and 
Khalid al-Qasri. 'Iraq, too, produced ^asan al- 
Basri (t 728), a commentator on the Qur’an and 
collector of traditions about Muhammad, to whom 
the mystics trace their origin ; and Abu’l-^asan al- 
Ash'ari, who at first a Mu'tazilite, ended by 
redncin" the faith to a system which was quickly 
acknowledged as orthodox and remains so at the 
present day. 

The t-win cities of Basra and Kflfa were founded 
immediately after the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
the Arabs (about A.D. 638). They were at first 
cantonments for the Arab ganison stationed in the 
territory conquered by them. These tivo cities, 
however, quickly lost their military character, and 
became what may be called the university to-wns 
of Islam. They have been well compared to Oxford 
and Cambridge, not only in their mutual rivalry. 


but also in the -a-ide-spread authority which at- 
tached to their dicta. Their scholars laid down 
the principles of Arabic grammar, and decided, or 
at least pronounced upon, the proper readin" of 
the text of the Qur’an, those of one city o?ten 
taking the view opposed to that advocated by the 
other. Basra especially was the home of free- 
thinking, It was there that the Arab encyclo- 
ptedists published their tracts, and nowhere could 
the Assemblies of ^ariri (t 1122), with their 
airy use of expressions from the sacred volume, 
have been so fitly written. The Zanj and the 
Carmatian insurrections, which devastated 'Iraq, 
brought ruin to both to^vns ; but, -ivhilst Ba§ra, 
under the enlightened ‘open door’ policy of native 
nilers, rose again, and is likely to continue an 
important commercial city, Kfifa never recovered. 

One of the most curious facts in connexion w'ith 
the history of Islam in Mesopotamia is the continu- 
ance of idolatrous rites in the midst of the tnie Faitli 
at the city of 9arran. Originally the seat of the 
worship of the moon-god, and best Itnown from its 
mention in the Biblical story of Abraham, this 
city, from the time of Alexander, became a centre 
of Greek civilization. Long after Mesopotamia 
had become a Muslim province, Babylonian magic 
and Greek wisdom, Syrian paganism and Christian 
rites, all combined jinto one system of religion, 
continued to flourish there. Muslim governors 
were either kept in ignorance of these practices 
or bribed to remain silent regarding them. It 
was only in the year 830 that the Caliph Ma’mfln, 
when on an expedition against the Byzantines ho 
passed by Harrfin, was struck by their strange 
garb and long hair. Then for the first time their 
existence became knoivn to the central govern- 
ment. They were offered the alternatives of 
Islam — one of the tolerated sects or the sword. 
After some delay they declared that they ivere 
the Christians ect of the Sabiana to whom tolera- 
tion is granted in the QuFan. No doubt the 
Caliph was only too glad to let_ them be, as they 
were one of the chief means of introducing Greek 
learning into Islam. They produced manywritora 
and translators, of whom perhaps the best kno->vn 
is Tabit ibn Qurrah (t 901). 

The 'Abbasid was essentially a Persian dynasty. 
The cause had its beginnings in Khurasan. One 
Caliph even -wished to malce tho_ capital there. 
But the claims of the West were still too great for 
that, and so 'Iriiq, the meeting-point of Semite 
and Persian, became and remained the seat of 
government. BaghdSd was founded by Man^flr in 
the year 762, and quickly eclipsed in grandejir 
all the other cities of the empire. Originally built 
on the west bank of the Tigris, the government 
offices and residence of the Caliph were later re- 
moved to the east. The insubordination of the 
Turkish guards at one time necessitated the witiij 
drawal of the court to the small to-wn of SSmarrii 
further up the river. There it remained for oyer 
half a century (836-892), Daring this and the 
subsequent period nearly all the ' Abbilsid Calipns 
came to a violent end at the hands of their own 
prcetorians. Order was somewhat restored when 
the temporal power of the Caliphs was taken over 
by the Buwaihids (A.D. 946). These princM were, 
however, Shiites, whereas the_ population or 
Baghd&d were Sunnites. Thus relimons strife -n-as 
added to ci-vil, and was arrested only on the 
coming of the Seljilqs (A.D. 1055). Mesopotamia 
had been split up under innumerable potty ctuer- 
tains, but now all Asia from Egypt to Afghanistap 
was under one strong ruler. Tho_ proclamation o 
the Patimid Caliph in Baghdad in A.D. lOoS wm 
merely a passing incident, and did ®‘Ay toy 
march of events. The Buwaihids had ^ j 

stored the old royal palace of the Khuld ana 
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turned it into a hospital, and now under the 
Seljuqs many colleges spranjj up in Baghdad. 
Their famous Wazir Nizam al-Mulk, among his 
other benefactions, founded the college named 
after him the Nizamiya, which continued to he 
the principal college in Baghdad, until it was 
rwlaced hy that of the second last of the Caliphs, 
Mustan^ir (A.D. 1226-42). Meantime the com- 
mercial importance of Baghdad had passed away 
at the same time as the temporal power of the 
Caliphs, and it was not the spiritual head of Islam, 
but the Seljuq Sultans, and later Saladin, that 
proved the chief obstacle to the crusader. 

After the fall of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by the Mongols, Mesopotamia came 
under the sway of Persia until these were driven 
back by the Ottoman Turks, who have held it for 
the last four hundred years. Thus the old rivalry 
of Constantinople and Iran has been revived, 
with the added bitterness of the hatred of Shi' ah 
and Smmah. To the Persian Muslim Mesopotamia 
is the most sacred country upon earth, holding as 
it does the dust of 'All and his son 9nsain, *Ali 
was assassinated in Kufa in A.D. 661, but it 
was not until 791 that the place of his burial 
was discovered by Harun al-EashId, and even the 
authority for this statement is much later._ _To 
All were quickly attributed superhuman qualities, 
until he came not merely to ne regarded as not 
inferior to the Prophet himself, but even to occupy 
the place of the second person in the Christian 
Trinity. Najaf or Mashhad 'All (‘'Ali’s shrine’), 
some four miles to the west of Kufa, and Karbala, 
the scene of the battle in which 
most of his family perished in A.D. 680, some 
fifteen miles to the north of Najaf, are held, by 
the Persian protagonists of the divine right of 
Caliphs, to surpass in sacredness Medina itself, 
whilst to the Turk, who now rules the land, as to 
some of the 'Abbasid Caliphs, this devotion is 
nothing less than idolatry. 

Mesopotamia, like N. Africa, has always been 
and still remains a forcing-house for religious fan- 
aticism. In the strife of sects this fair province, 
one of the richest in the world, has almost gone 
out of cultivation. There is some prospect, how- 
ever, that with the construction of the Euphrates 
valley railway and the annexation of Basra, the 
efforts to repair the system of canals, which were 
recently begun under W. Willoooks, will have the 
effect of restoring the country to what it was 
under its Sasanid and Arabian rulers. 

LiTEBATUitB. — ^Thera are no reliable official reports. J. B. 
Fraser, Mesopotamia and Assyria, Edinburgh, 1842 ; Jus^ 
Perkins, Eight Years in Persia, Andover, 1843; F. R, 
Chesney, Survey of Euphrates and Tigris, Ixmdoa, 1850; 
V. Cninet, La Turquie d'Asie, Porta, 1890; E. Sachan, dm 
Euphrat und Tigris, heipsia, 1900 ; M. von Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer mm persischen Golf, Berlin, 1900 ; G. Le Strange, 
Lands ^ the EasUm Caliphate, Oombridge, 1906, pp. 1-128; 
R.P.A. DozyandM. J.deGoeje, ■ Nouveaux Dooumenta pour 
l'5tude de la religion des Harraniens,* In Actes du vi^ Congris 
internal, des orientalistes, Leyden, 18^, 11. ^ 

T. H. Weik. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Turkey).— i.. Sta- 
tistics. — Statistics relating to Turkish conditions 
have hitherto been of very limited value, and in 
the circumstances of to-day it is virtually impos- 
sible to obtain them. The most recent computa- 
tions will be found in Die Welt des Islams, i. i. 
[Berlin, 1913] 32, -with which should be compared 
‘ L’Islam en Bulgarie et dans la Koumelie orientale,’ 
in Revue du monde musulman,^ v. [1908] 482. It 
is unquestionable, however, that the decline of 
Islam in the Balkan Peninsula proceeds swiftly, 
and the rapidity with which the numerical decrease 
of a Muslim population may take place under 
Christian rule can be estimated from the data re- 
lating to Thessaly given by Pranchet d’Esp6rey 
1 Berealter cited as EMM. 


1 RMM xiii. [1911] 87 ; thus, while in 1881 the 
330,000 inhabitants of that district included 60,000 
Muslims, in the present population of 381,000 there 
are only 3000. This shrinkage in numbers can be 
traced, though not in the same degree, also in 
Cyprus, Crete, Bulgaria, and Bosnia. It would 
seem to be doubtful, indeed, if the number of 
Muslims in the entire peninsula, even including 
such as are no longer Turkish subjects, would now 
amount to 3,000,000. As an ofiset, it is likely 
enough that there has been an increase in Anatolia. 
In the Muslim population of Asia Minor those of 
Turkish blood number about 11,{)00,000. 

2 . Development. — It is a manifest fact that the 
Turks as a people have not played so important a 
part in the formation of doctrine as in the popular 
religion. The share which they have had in the 
later development of Islam cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, since the necessary scientific investigations 
have not so far been made. Nor has the protracted 
struggle which Sunnite orthodoxy has had to wage 
in Turkey with the Shfite faction and various sec- 
tarian movements been as yet examined in detail. 
On the other hand, the innovations introduced 
during the last century as a result-of Europeau influ- 
ence have been in a measure exhaustively studied. 
While it is true that many of the proposed im- 
provements were but imperfectly carried out, or 
were not carried out at all, they nevertheless form 
the most simificant effort made in recent times to 
modernize Islam. At the outset they were osten- 
sibly to be put in practice in the spirit of Islam, 
but in many cases, as a matter of fact, they ran 
counter to it. We are here concerned only with 
the reforms which come into conflict with the pro- 
visions of the sharHah, or Muhammadan law, and 
thus bear upon Islam as a religion. Besides a 
number of laws and regulations of the most diverse 
types there were in particular two decrees issued 
by the Sultan which, promulgated in a peculiarly 
impressive "form, may be regarded as the pivots of 
modem Turkish life. These were respectively the 
J^att-i-sharif of Gulhanah, issued on 5th Nov. 1839, 
and the ^at(-i-humayun, 18th Eeb. 1856 — both be- 
longing, therefore, to the administration of 'Abd al- 
Majid. While the former made promise, in a merely 
general way, of sundry reforms which should be in 
harmony with the spirit of the shariah, the latter 
pledged the government to various changes in 
certain ordinances laid down by that legal system. 
These changes related to the legal oath and the 
military service of Christians, and to the abolition 
of the capital penalty for apostasy from Islam. 
In connexion with these points a new penal code 
was issued, and the suppression of slavery resolved 
upon, in 1858.^ 

None of these reforms sprang from the will of 
the Turkish people themsmves; on the contrary, 
they were effected at the instigation of the Euro- 
pean Powers, especially of Great Britain, and were 
introduced only after long temporizing on the part 
of the higher governing classes in Turkey. When 
the Western Powers had succeeded m saving 
Turkey in the Crimean War, they demanded, as 
an act of gratitude, the abrogation of the ordi- 
nances which could not but be humiliating to the 
Christian mind. They likewise expected that the 
changes would serve to intensify the nationalistic 
consciousness of the non-Muhammadan elements 
in Turkey, and thus provide a barrier to the grow- 

* 1“’^ were puHiahed In the Dustur {Constantinople 

i.n. 1289 l=A.D. 1872), 4 vota. and a euppletnentaiy vol con^ 
risOpc qt four books [tokish] ; Fr. version in iSarehf Be? 
Legislation ottomane, 7 vole., do. 1873-88). The laws nasaed 
since 1908 have appeared in the Taqicim-i-waqay'-, ii.?lr?“n in 


Elchmann, DU Reform^ des csman. SSes. Beriin. 1^ 
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ing influence of Russia. The Turkish administra- 
tion was not blind to the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and to some extent evaded it in a very 
adroit fashion. 

The various points were settled as follows ; 

In order to permit Christians to take oaths os witnesses— o 
privilege denied to them by the sftarTctJi— an entirely new 
judicatnre, upon which experts had been at work for a number 
ot years, was established. In addition to the Juriediction of 
the tharCah, which thenceforward retained its competence only 
in certain cases arising out of the personal status ot Muham- 
madans — such ns, e.g., aflfairs relatmg to marriage, alimony, 
divorce, inheritance, etc.— the matiakim-i-niidmiyah were 
introduced, organized on European models. At these courts, 
instead of the sworn evidence permitted by the sharVah, docu- 
mentaiy evidence alone was received os valid, so that it was 
now possible for a Christian to give his testimony even against 
0 Muhammadan. 

The abolition of capital jjuniahment for defection from the 
Muslim faith was conceded in the following terms : * As every 
religion and sect in my empire may practise ita form of worship 
with complete freedom, no one shall be obstructed or molested in 
practising the worship of the religion to which ho belongs, and 
no one shall be compelled to change his religion or sect’(Ek. 
text, 5 8). 

The abolition of hardj (poll-tax) and the Introduction of 
military service for non-Muhammadans were effected in name, 
but commutation 0adal-i-'askari) was still to be allowed (cf. 
the present writer's art. * Bedel-i-'askeri,' in El). In realityi 
therefore, the state of affairs remained as it was, the only 
modification being that the term bardj was replaced by the 
expression badal-i-'askati It was not till the Hovolution of 
1908 that military service was actually Imposed upon all 
Turkish subjects quite independently of their religious profes- 
sion— a measure certainly not conducive to the national welfare. 

Similarly, the new penal code was altogether at variance with 
the criminal law of the shaH'ah. It was framed by the simple 
process of taking over the French code pinal in 1858, although 
as early as 1839 the Qatf-i-sharif had promised that such a 
code would be drawn up, and this had in some measure been 
attempted. The newlpenal law was at length modernized by 
the supplementary decrees of 1th April 1911. The later code, 
however, did not supersede the penal ordinances of the ancient 
shariah ; on the contrary, the two sots of laws remain in opera- 
tion side by side, and oSences can ha tried by either (of. K 
Nord, Dm idrkische Strafgesttzbueh, Berlin, 1912, and A. 
Heidbom, Droit publie et administratif de Vempire ettoman, 
1., Vienna, 1909, p. 354). Of the other reforms, reference need 
here be made only to tbs enactments relating to the slave-trade. 
An irada ot 1st Oct 1864 forbade the buying and selling ot 
Georgian s1.ave3 ; various ministerial ordinances, dating from 
the years 1808, 1870, 1871, 1879, and 1889, prohibited all com- 
merce in slaves whatsoever; since 1892 the trade has been 
regarded as smuggling. From 1890 Turkey has taken part in 
the International Conferences for the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Africa at Brussels. 

While it is true that many of these refonns 
were very imperfectly carried out, or not carried 
out at all, yet their importance should not^he under- 
rated. In not a few cases they made a breach in 
the fabric of the shan'ah alike in theory and in 
practice. A consistent application of the new 
laws would serve to bring Islam into lino with 
modem ideas; but to what extent this may be 
effected ivithout great religious wars, and how far 
Muslim theology is able and willing to deal with 
the fresh problems involved, the future alone can 
show. Hitherto Muslim theology has tacitly sub- 
mitted to the reforms, and has not expressed itself 
openly regarding them. It is only 4vithin recent 
years that the aspirations of the young Turks have 
won support among the theologians, but no attempt 
has been made as yet to produce works of import- 
ance in the field of scientific theology. The views 
of this liberal tendency — if we may so call it — in 
theology find expression in the ^irut-i-Miistaqlm, 
a periodical founded immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and from no. 183 (8th March 1912) continued 
under the name of Sabil al-Rashdd (cf, L. Bouvat, 
in RMM XX. [1912] 232-304 ; M._ Hartmann, Un- 
politische Brief e aus der Tilrkei, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 137). 

3. Religious org^ization. — Apart from the 
theological group just referred to, the religious 
ranks of Islam in Turkey have no liking for inno- 
vation. The name by which the entire class, as 
well as the individual member of it, is known is i 
'■idamd (tile plural of 'alim, ‘ learned ’). _ This j 
long - established organization, as still existing I 


with but little change in its main features, was 
founded in the reign of Sultan Muhammad li., the 
Conqueror (1451-81) (cf. J. von Hanimer-Purgstall, 
Des osmanhehen Beichs Staatsverfassung itnd 
Staatsverwaltung, pt. ii., Vienna, 1815, p. 373 If. ; 
W. Gibb, A Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, London, 
1900-09, ii. 394 ; C. d’Ohsson, Tableau gintral de 
Tempire othoman, iv. 2, Paris, 1791, p. 482 ff.). At 
its head stands the Shaikh al-Isl5m, whose office, 
os now constituted, was created for him by Sultan 
Sulaim5n i. the Mamificent (1520-66h though the 
title had been conferred by Muhammad i., the 
Conqueror, upon the mufti of Constantinople. In 
consequence of the reforms, and espiecially the 
creation of the mahdkim-i-nizamiyah (see above), 
his authority has suffered a considerable decline; 
he now controls only the religious schools and the 
shariah. The board over which he presides is 
called Bab-i-mashai7)at-i-isldmiyah, Bdb-ifaiicd- 
panahl, or, popularly, Ske-isldmgapusu, and con- 
sists of the follo4ving departments : 

(a) Administrative boards : (1) Majlis.i-intibdb-i-hulhjdin-i- 
ihar"), the commission lor tho selection of spiritual Judges ; (2) 
itajhs-i-imtihdn, commission for the entrance examination for 
the maktab-i-nuwib and tho mttdarrislik, presided over by tbs 
dara vaHli ; (3) jIIojlCs-f-mafdKA-i-{ala6a/i, commission for the 
affairs of students ; (4) Majlia-i-mashdlb, commission for ths 
affairs of tho dervish orders ; (5) Jlajtis-imtibdn-i-qurrd, 
commission for examining madrasah students with a view 
to their exemption from military service; (0) Jla'mdrin-i^ 
'ilmiyah Idqa W (andighf, superannuation fund tor spiritual 
ofBcials ; (7) board for the administration of the property of 
wards, (b) Judicial boards: (1) Rumili qd^i aakan, the kadi- 
asker of Bumelia ; (2) Andfull qdifi ‘askari, the kadiasker of 
Anatolia ; (3) latdmbul qu^i 'askari, the qddi of Constantinople ; 
(4) ridmdt ofasi, the oiflee for verdicts ; (6) Majlis fad^'^dt 
ahar7ah, commission for revisal of the decisions of the «Aar» ah. 
(e) Fatvdlsdnah, oiBce for the legal decisions of the sftarToA (cf. 
Heidbom, i. 26211.). 

While the standing of the Shaikh al-Islam, as of 
tho 'ulamd generally, is now greatly inferior to 
what it once was, their influence among large 
masses of the people is still very considerable, and 
to this day they form a jiower which cannot safely 
be ignored by the politicians. 

4. The dervish orders. — Perhaps an even 
greater influence among the people is enjoyed by 
the dervish orders. From the foimdation of the 
Ottoman empire they have played a great rOIo in 
Asia Minor, as they did to some extent even 
before. As a matter of fact, the gradual Muslim- 
ization of tho Christian elements in Turkey has 
been their work ; in their indifference towards the 
existing forms of religion, views of the most 
diverse character conld find a refuge in their midst. 
Their ideas have come, in course of time, to be 
assimilated to those of tho official and national 
religious organization. The order of tho highest 
repute at the present day is the MaulavT, so called 
from the name of its foander,_Maulrinil Jalfil al- 
Din ROmi (g.v.), and known in the west as tho 
‘ dancing dervishes.’ The next in general regard 
are the Kufai — tho so-called ‘howling dervishes. 
Certain orders which at one time occupied a power- 
ful position — e.g., the Naqshbandi, tho Halvatl, 
tho Qsdirl, etc.— have now sunk to a lower level ; 
others, again, have been of late gradually grow- 
ing in prestige— e.y., the Malami (cf. Hartmann, 
Index). 

The BaqtfishI, on order which at ono_ tune, 
owing to its close connexion with tho Janixancs, 
held a position of special prominence, sank into 
the background after the suppression of that forco 
by Sultan MahmQd in 1826, bnthave quite recently 
begun "to display a more active sph}t. In Asia 
Mmor, and even more decidedly in Albania, this 
order is constantly adding to its strengtli. Dy 
reason of its heterodox views it ehonld hardly to 
regarded as belonging _ to Islllm at all, but it 
certainly makes this claim. 

It has been methodically dealt with fa several recent f 
great reliability, such as O. Jacob, BeUrdge cur Kenntnu it* 
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Dencischordcns der ScttasMs, Berlin, lOOS, and Die Dek- 
taschijje in ihrem VerhaUnis zu vencandtcn Erseheinungm, 
Mtinlch, 1009; O. Huart, ‘Lee Dendches bektachis,’ in 
he. [1009] 235, Textee persons relatifs A la seete des DouroO/ts, 
Leyden, 1009 ; Rytqy, Dektdii sirri, Oonstantinople, A.n. 1325. 

Of literature relating to the orders there is not much of a 
serviceable kind. J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, London, 1883, 
contains many valuabie items of information, but must be read 
with extreme c.aution ; and the same may be said of A. de 
Ohatelior, Les Coi\fr(ries mxisulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 1887. 

We need not deal here with such sects as the 
Yezidis [q.v.), the Nusairls, the Tahtaji, the Kizil 
Bash (g.u), etc., 'wiiich, though professing certain 
Muslim doctrines, cannot now he included under 
Islfim. In contrast to the Baqtashi, avho, as has 
heen said, stUl claim to rank as Musluns, these 
sects in general renounce the name. As the 
Shiites proper have no real standing in Turkey, 
they, too, he outside the scope of this article. 

5 . Superstition and popular religion. — Supersti- 
tion is extremely prevalent among the masses, 
and popular thought exhibits residua of the most 
diverse forms of religion. We find survivals of 
the ancient shamanism of the Turki peoples, as 
well as of Christian and Jeudsh superstition. This 
interesting side of Turkish Islam has not yet heen 
exhaustively dealt with, hut there are several 
compilations from which we may glean an adequate 
impression of it. 

Besides a number of shorter papers, as, e.g., F. Schrader, 

■ Zum vordemsiatischen Voltoglauhen,' in the Supplement to 
AZ, 25th S' p'.. "■.3, ti deserve special mention: 

F. 51532.^05, ' d. : Volksglaube,* in Keleti 

Sremfe, vii. Ji; 'ii Mi ir Gordlewski, ‘Osnmnskiyn 

skozanlya 1 legcndy,’ in Ethnographic Eevieic, Ifosoow, 1912 
uss., reviewed by T. Monzel in Der Islam, iv. [1913] 123, and 
Schrader in Osxnaniseher Lloyd, 31 Jan. 1913). 

There is evidence to show, moreover, that the 
worship of saints {avliyd) and their places of 
pilgrimage {ziydratgah) lias a predominant place 
in Turkish popular belief. A large number of 
these saints can be traced to personages held 
sacred in ancient Byzantium, the names being in 
some cases greatly corrupted — e.g., ‘Toglu Dede’ 
from St. Thekla — and the places of pilgrimage are 
still found on the Byzantine sites. 

The religious needs of the common people, and 
more especially of the ivomen, are served by a 
largo mass of devotional literature. The principal 
works of this class are among the oldest literary 
monuments of the Osmanli Turks, and their idiom 
is thus frequently unintelligible^ to the readers of 
to-day — a fact which, of course, in no way detracts 
from their popularity. Pre-eminent among these 
are the Muhammadiyah and the Ahmadiyah, as 
also the History 0 ^ Juntis Imre (cf. Gibb, i. 164, 
389 ; Hartmann, Lidex, s.v. ‘ Junus Imre For 
tbe study of Turkish literary history these works 
are all of importance, but their theological value 
is of the slightest, and their contents need not 
further concern ns here. Similarly, the 'Um-i-luxl 
literature requires but the briefest mention ; it 
consists of booklets which, like our modern cate- 
chisms, set forth the leading religious doctrines in 
the form of question and answer. 

LirnRATCliE. — There ia ea yet no eystematlo account of Main 
In Turkey. Studiesldeallne with special aspects of thi^imject 
have been cited throughout the article in connexion with the 
particular points, and the older literature will bo found in them. 
The numerous works designed for the general public do not fall 
to bo mentioned here, but wo may name os the best of them 
C. N. E. Eliot, Turkey in Europe, new ed., Londonjl903. 

F. Giese. 

MUHYI AL-DlN IBN AL-'ARABl.— Muhyi 
al-din ibn al- ArabI, the celebrated Muhammadan 
mystic, who is generally knoum by the name of 
Ibn al- ArabI or Ibn 'Arab!, was bom at Murcia 
in S. Spain in A.D. 1165. Much of his youth 
was spent in Seville, where he devoted himself to 
literary, theological, and mystical studies. After 
visiting Granada and other Spanish totvns, as well 
as Tunis, Fez, and Morocco, he set out in 1201 for 
the East by way of Egypt, whence he made the 


pUgrimawe to Mecca. He did not return to Spain. 
Many of the remaining years of his life were 
passed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, but he alsa 
travelled^ extensively in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, _ everywhere gaining disciples and 
spreading his doctrines in conversation with high 
and_ low, w’hile, as behoved a good Muslim in the 
period of the Crusades, he called for repressive 
measures against the Christian population and 
encouraged his fellow-Muhammadans to persevere 
in their faith. He died at Damascus in A.D. 12^. 

Whether we regard the extent of his theosophi- 
cal writings or their influence on the subsequent 
development of Islamic mysticism, Ibn al- Arab! 
can justly claim the supreme position among Safi 
authors which posterity has accordedj to him, "and 
which is attested bv the title, ‘ al-Shaildi al-Akbar,’ 
conferred on him by the almost unanimous voice 
of those who are best qualified to judge. The list 
of his works drawn up by himself contains 289 
titles (Brockehnann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur, 
i. 442), and some of them are of enormous length. 
The most famous and important is the Futuhdt al- 
Makklya {4 vols., Bulaq, 1876, comprising about 
3300 pages). In this, as in manji of his works, 
Ibn al- Arab! professes to communicate mysteries 
revealed to him in ecstatic vision by prophets, 
angels, and even God Himself {a ',brief r 6 sum 6 of 
part of the contents of the Futulidt will be found 
m H. O. Fleischer and F. Delitzsch, Catalogus 
librorum manuscr. bibliotheca: senator. LipsieTisis, 
Grimma, 1838, pp. 490-495). Another book, of 
smaller compass out equally celebrated, is the 
Fvfus al-^ikam, in which the author discourses 
upon’ the nature and significance of the divine 
revelations imparted to twenty-seven prophets, 
beginning ■with Adam and ending with M'uhammad. 
Besides the Futuliat and the Fu^, both of which 
contain a considerable quantity of verse, his prose 
writings include a mystical commentary on the 
Qur’an, a collection of definitions of Sufiistio 
technical terms, which has been edited’ by 6 . 
Fluegel, (Leipzig, 1845), and a short treatise on 
mysfical psychology (Arab, text with Span. tr. by 
Asln Palacios, in Actes du iciv^ CongT& internat. 
des oricntalistes, iii. 151 f.). He also produced 
several volumes of mystical poems, one of which, 
the Tarjumdn al^ashtoaq (ed, with Eng. tr. by 
the present ^v^iter, London, 1911), has a curious 
history. The erotic style in which it is Avritten 
gave rise to scandal, and in order to refute his 
accusers Ibn al- ArabI published a second edition 
accompanied by a commentary _ in which the 
mystical sense of each verse is explained, Althongh 
his interpretations are often far-fetched, the poems 
themselves supply evidence that there was no 
ground for the charge brought against him, plau- 
sible as it might appear to the uninitiated. The 
question of his orthodoxy was keenly disputed, 
and, if many Muslims saw in him a dangerous 
heretic, others had no doubt that he was a great 
saint; but even his admirers recognized that the 
outward sense of his -writhigs was frequently 
ambiguous, and that the study of them should be 
ermitted only to mystics of ripe experience. At 
rst sight, it seems hard to reconcile Ibn al- 
'Arabi’s extreme conservatism in the sphere of 
religious law with his remarkably bold and fan- 
tastic speculations in the domain of theosophy. 
He belonged to the Zahirite school, which rejects 
opinion, analogy, and authority, and takes its 
stand on the external {zdhir), literal meaning of 
the Qur’an and the traditions. But, while his 
attitude in regard to legal and ritual practice was 
that of the literalist (zdhin), who looks only at the 
outward form, in all matters of doctrine and belief 
he was pre-eminently the mystic (bdtinl), who 
fixes his gaze on the inward spirit and seeks to 
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discover the reality of which the words and letters 
are a symhoh A!s I. Goldziher has sho^ra (Die 
Z&hiriten, Leipzig, 1884, p. 179 IF.), the two points 
of view are nob mntnally exclusive. The Zshirite 
practice appealed to many Sufis, who found in it 
an expression of their o-wn dislike for the hair- 
splitting pedantry of the rival schools of law, 
for the acceptance of external authority as the 
standard of truth, and for the method of logical 
demonstration as opposed to intuitive know- 
ledge. 

_Ibn al-'Arahl, like other Sufis before and after 
him, endeavours to combine the Ash’arite theology 
with philosophical ideas which, in his case, are 
mainly derived from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
circle. Thus he has to deal with two different 
conceptions of God ; (1) the Allah of the Qur’an, 
endowed with attributes that are superadded to 
His essence, and (2) the One Being which is devoid 
of evenr attribute, ^aliW, and relation, and which 
is all that exists. His God retains the attributes 
of Allah, but these are reduced to mere relations, 
having no real existence ; hence, although they 
are the archetypes of the sensible world, they do 
not affect the essential unity of God, in whom all 
contraries are identified. In his attempt to explain 
how plurality can proceed from the Simple One, 
Ibn al-'Arabi employs the same metaphors as 
Plotinus, his favourite illustration being the 
diffusion of light. The intelligible world is con- 
stituted by a series of seven realities : (1) God, 
the One Essence; (2) the First Intelligence or 
Universal Beason, which comprises every species 
of divine knowledge and, in Qur’anic language, is 
the Pen that inscribes on the Tablet of Universal 
Soul the divine ideas whereof created things are a 
\copy ; (3) Universal Soul ; (4) Universal Nature ; 

Universal Matter; (6) Universal Body; (7) 
Wniversal Figure. The entire phenomenal uni- 
verse is the manifestation of those realities, which, 
ppfore their manifestation, exist potentially — or, 
as Ibn al-'Arabi says, are non-e.xistent — in the 
/^uminous darkness that hides eternally the essence 
^ of the Godhead. Manifestation involves relativity, 
and the relation of the universe to God is that 
of the determined to the Absolute, of the shadow 
to the sun. All existence is constituted by form 
(surah) and spirit (rUh). Form answers to the 
Aristotelian definition of matter ; it is essenti- 
ally potential and imperfect. Spirit, on the other 
banu, is what Aristotle calls * form,’ the principle 
that gives reality and perfection to the forma pro- 
duced by Universal Nature, which take their place 
in the order of existence according to their capacity 
for receiving and manifesting the life of the Uni- 
versal Spirit that animates the whole. Of these 
forms the highest is man, who, in virtue of the 
microcosmic function assigned to him by his 
Creator, unites and displays all the divine names 
and attributes, so that ne is the mirror in which 
God beholds and reveals Himself as He really is. 
This description refers only to the supreme type of 
humanity, ‘ the perfect man ’ (al-insdnjxl-Jc&mil), 
whom Ibn al- Arab! identifies with Adam as repre- 
senting the class of men — prophets, saints, and 
theosophists — that possess a unique knowledge of 
God (Fu^s al-J^ikam, ch. i. ; cf. JSI, art. ‘ al-Insan 
al-K5mii’). Knowledge is a process of reminis- 
cence. In proportion as each particular soul is 
purified, it receives illumination from Universal 
Beason by means of revelation (wahy), and from 
Universal Soul by means of inspiration (ilhdm). 
The organ of this knowledge is the reasonable soul 
(al-nafs al-ndtiqah), which must be distinguished 
from the vital or animal soul (al-rith al-hayawunV). 
While the former has only an accidental connexion 
with the body and is incapable of sin, the animal 
soul, though not consciously evil, is naturally 


corrupt, and suffers punishment for sins committed 
in the flesh. 

The system of Ibn al-'Arabi may be described as 
a pantheistic monism. God and the world are two 
correlative and complementary aspects of one 
Absolute Eeality : the world could not exist apart 
from God, and, if the world did not exist, God 
could not be manifested and known. The terms 
‘creator’ (al-^aq0 and ‘creature’ (Malg) are 
logically involved in one another as moments of the 
Absolute Being, not indeed of egual worth— since 
al-lfaqq is eternal, while hhalq is contingent (f.e. 
eternal in the knowledge of God, and originated in 
respect of its manifestation) — but intercliangeablo 
subjects of predication (cf. L. Massignon, Kituh 
al-Fawdsin,FtxnB, 1912, p. 139 ff.). Ibn al-'ArabI 
delights in the daring paradoxes which this line 
of thought suggests to him — «.y., 

‘He praises me and I praise Him, 

And He worships mo and I worship Him. 

In one state I acltnowledgo Him, 

Bnt in the objects of sense I deny Him. 

He knows me and I know Him not, 

And I know Him and behold Him. 

How can He he independent. 

When I help and aid Him? 

For that cause Qod brought me into existence. 

Therefore 1 know Him and bring Him into existence' 
(Fufuf, Cairo, 1321 A.n., ch. v. p. 73). 


Although the contrary might be inferred from 
some passages of his writings, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures, and 
his pantheism does not lead to the doctrine of 
incarnation (huliil) or identification (ittihad). 
Alan can never say with ‘I ’ (Anu 

'l-Haqq), because, owing to the constitution of bis 
mind, lie is unable to think all objects of know- 
ledge simultaneously, as God thinks them ; there- 
fore he is only ‘ a truth ’ (haqq), not ‘ the Truth ’ 
(al-Baqq), who is the counteroart of the whole 
universe of created things (cf. Massignon, p. 182 f.). 

In view of the scanty attention that Ibn al- 
'Arabi has hitherto received from European 
scholars, it would be impossible to give a detailed 
account of his doctrines, and premature to make a 
more definite statement concerning the character 
of his theosophy as a whole. Much of it, of course, 
belongs to the common st ick of Sufiistic specula- 
tion, but there is also a great deal that appears to 
be original and based upon the immense store of 


ecstasy and the seven degrees of ‘ passing-away 
[/and] which ho enumerates, see Asln_ Palacios, 
• La Psicologfa segun Mohidin Abonarabi,J in Acta 
du ana* Congris internal, des onentalista, ni, 
125 ff.). Among the twenty-four heretical doc- 
trines attributed to him by All al-Qiiri’ (Itisdlah 
ft wahdat al-wujud, Constantinople, 1294 A.H.) 
the following are noteworthy : 

(а) That man stands to God in the same relation 
as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of 
vision, to the eye; t.e., man is the means whereby 
God beholds His creation and knows Himself ; and 
that we (mankind) are ourselves the attnbutes 
■with which we endow God — e.xceptipg only tlie 
attribute of necessary and essential neing-— so that, 

‘ when we contemplate Him, we contemplate our- 
selves, and when He contemplates us. He contem- 
plates Himself’ (Fu^-a, ch. i.). Elsewhere Ibn 
al-Arabi says: *AVo aro tho food that 

the being of God, and Ho is our food'— a fpitner 
instance of the way in which he truns the prmciplo 
of logical correlation to pantheistic uses. 

(б) That God is the ‘self’ ('am) of tho thm^ 
that He brought into existence, for He m the self 
of things in manifestation, though Ho is not tno 
‘self’ of things in their essences. Therefore ion 
ol-'Axabl holds that the true mystic, combminf^'m 
doctrines of (anzih and tashhlh. worships God 
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as absolutely transcendent and as externalized in 
nature (FusUs, ob. iii. ). 

(c) That all forms of religious belief are relatively 
true. This follows from the proposition that God 
is the ‘self’ of all created things, whether they he 
sensible or intelligible. Every sectary, forms some 
notion of God, and in praising the god which he 
has made he praises himself, Avhile at the same 
time he blames the gods of other sects and indi- 
viduals. It would he more wise and just if he 
perceived God in every form and in every belief, 
according to the verse (Qur’an, ii. 109), ‘ Whereso- 
ever ye turn, there is the face, i.e. the reality, of 
Allah’ {Fusils, chs. x. and xxvii.; of. Tarjumanal- 
ashwaq. Preface, p. vi). 

(<f) That, even if the infidels shall remain in hell 
for ever, their torments will ultimately he trans- 
muted into such pleasure as is enjoyed by the 
blessed in paradise. ' Abd al -Karim al- J ill develops 
this theory in his Insan al-Kamil (see the present 
writer’s article, ‘ A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,’ 
in Musion, 3rd ser. i. i. [1915] 83 ff.). Evidently 
there is no room in Ibn al- Arabi’s system for the 
Muhammadan scheme of rewards and punishments. 
The fullness of the divine wisdom as manifested in 
creation requires that the spiritual capacities of 
human souls shall he infinitely various, and salva- 
tion and perdition are the effects that correspond 
with the capacity eternally implicit in God’s know- 
ledge of every human soul before its individualiza- 
tion in the material world, Ibn al- ArabI proceeds 
to argue that, inasmuch as knowledge is a relation 
dependent on the object knoAvn, viz. the soul and 
its potential capacity, each individual is responsible 
for the good and evil which are produced by that 
capacity (Fu^, ch, v.) ; hut in another passage of 
the same work (ch. viii.) he declares that it is a 
more profoundly mystical thought to regard the 
soul as a mode of God, and its recompense as a 
divine illumination {tajalli) in the form of pleasure 
or pain which are felt by God Himself. 

(fi) That the saints are superior to the prophets. 
Ibn al-* ArabI does not state the doctrine in this 
absolute way. The prophets, he says, may be 
viewed in three aspects ; as apostles, they bring a 
religious code to their people ; as prophets, they 
inform them about God in proportion to their own 
knowledge ; and, as saints, they pass away in God 
and abide in Him. Saintship is the inward, mysti- 
cal, everlasting element in prophecy. Hence the 
prophet qua saint ranks above the prophet qua 
religious legislator or preacher of divme truth 
{Fu^§, ch. xiv. ). According to 'All al-Qari’, Ibn 
al- ArabI claimed to he the Seal of the Saints 
(Khdtam al-auliya), as Muhammad is the Seal of 
the Prophets, 

liiTBRATnRE.— The best eeneral ourvey ol Ibn al-'Arabrs 
theosophy is contained in two papers by Asln Palacios—' 1.0 
Psicologln Begun Mohidin Ahennrahi,’ In Actts du xiv’ Congrlt 
intemat. des orientalises, Algiers, 1006, iii. 70-160, and 
'Mohidin,' in Somenaje d ilenindez y Pelayo, Madrid, 1899, ii. 
S17-250. The latter volume (pp. 101-210) Includes an essay by 
Juliin Ribera, ‘Orlgenes de fa fllosotia de Raimundo Lulio,' 
which gives much information concerning the life ol Ibn al- 
"Arabi and the influence of his ideas upon those of Lull. See 
also A. von Kremer, Geseh. der herrschcndm Ideen des Islams, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 102ff. ; C. Brockelmann, Geseh. der arab, 
Litteratur, Weimar, 1898-1902, i. 441 fE.; R. A. Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, London, 1007, p. 809 ff. ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology.do, 1003, p. 201 fl. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
MUKTI.— See Mok^a. 

_ MULLA, — Mulla is a title of varied usage, 
given to officials of different ranks, but invari- 
ably to men who have received some degree of 
education in a madrasah, or higher mosque school, 
and hold certificates testif 3 dng thereto ; it is also 
a generic term applied to such officials as a class, 

MuUd is a proper pronunciation of the Turkish mevla, the 
Arab, mauld (lit. 'ford,' 'master,' 'patron'; also 'slave,' 


'client'; anyone standing in any sort of fixed relationship to 
another) ; it is used commonly among the Muhammadans of 
Turkey, Persia, Russia, India, and their spiritual dependencies. 
In India, however, the form maulavl or mulvi is also used in 
reference to the mullets of the lower grades, below the rank of 
'Him (plumlsi'rifoma). The form mevldnS ('our lord') is 
applied to the most eminent 'ulamd, and also to eminent 9ufi 
leaders. In Turkish a distinction is further made by affixing 
instead of prefixing muUd to the name of a Judge of a higher 
court. In Arabic-speaking countries mulld as a generic term 
is not BO frequently used; in the term 'Mulla of Jerusalem,' 

' of Cairo,' ‘ of Medina,' etc., the reference is to the chief 
Justice of the Muhammadan religious court of each cify ; while 
shaikh, a title of older usage in Muhammadanism, has persisted 
especiaily in application to a religious teacher of authority. 
The term ‘ Mad Mulla ' has sometimes been applied to certain 
fanatical religious leaders in India and the Sudan who, having 
proclaimed themselves the ilahdi (q.v.}, have led revolts against 
the established government. 

The characteristics of the mullas as a class are 
determined largely by the education which they 
receive. The ranks are recruited normally from 
the lower, less often from the middle, classes. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, having 
passed through the maktdb (‘ elementary school’), 
students are admitted as sqftas (‘ imdergraduates ’) 
to the madrasah (higher mosque school). The 
curriculum offers training mamly in dialectics, 
theology, and the canon law based on the Qur'an 
and traditions (hadith) ; it is that of a theological 
seminary of the orthodox type. The Oriental lan- 
guages are also taught, and in previous centuries 
there were mullas who became famous in the field 
of belles-lettres', but in more recent times the 
graduates have been only lawyer-theologians. The 
complete curriculum requires at least fifteen, in 
practice generally eighteen, years for fulfilment ; 
but very few students succeed in completing the 
course and passing the various examinations which 
entitle them to a place in the higher ranks of the 
'■Mfontd and to appointment to the higher judicial 
and university positions. Owing to the (Oriental 
veneration for scholars, as well as to certain privi- 
leges which they enjoy (such as exemption from 
mflitary service, and free, though very simple, food 
and lodgings), many students enter the madrasah 
who are physically unable to bear the hardships 
of the student life and mentally unfitted for the 
full curriculum. Accordingly, the majority leave 
the madrasah after from one to five years or study, 
during which any tendency to independent thought 
and investigation has been discouraged and a blind 
devotion to traditional Muhammadanism has been 
made the fixed principle of life. At the end of 
each year’s work or the completion of each pro- 
fessor’s course, the student receives a certificate 
testifying to his fitness to hold some position 
demanding that amount of learning. Leaving the 
madrasah, he is now in the mulld class, and 
receives the support of that class in the appoint- 
ment to some minor office, generally in some village 
or small town in the provinces. He may become 
an imam, ‘ leader in prayer ’ (though this office is 
not reserved exclusively for the mulld class), or a 
teacher in a primary school (and the incapacity of 
such teachers in the Orient is proverbial), or a 
lecturer in some small madrasah, or even a judge 
of one of the minor courts. It is the mulld as pro- 
vincial mosque preacher who is regarded as typical 
of the class. (Jnce in office, the mulld is sure of 
a position for life, though he may be transferred 
from one school or mosque to another. 

Without any fixed organization, the mullds 
nevertheless form almost a caste ; they are dis- 
tinguished by the large turban and the flowing robe, 
though neither is prescribed. In influence over 
the masses and in devotion to formal religion, the 
mulld class has often been likened to a priesthood 

a comparison which fails in accuracy only in so 

far as the mulld receives no special consecration 
to office, does not in any way replace the individual 
in offering prayer or sacrifice, cannot grant absolu- 
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tion, and performs no necessary part in the rites 
connected with birth, circumcision, marriage, or 
death. But, in being the teacher of these rights 
and duties and the accepted adviser in questions 
of faith as well as of daily life, the mulla considers 
himself in a position above that of the other 
Oriental clergy — whose equal at least he generally 
is in learning and whose superior he is in the per- 
suasive gowers of his dialectics. 

In th^ conservative and reactionary tendencies 
the mnllas have generally given their suOTort to 
the absolutism of temporal authorities — in Turkey 
especially to the Sultan as head of both the Church 
and the State — and they have opposed the intro- 
duction of Western culture as encouraging religious 
indifferentism and ceremonial laxity, and as sub- 
stituting rationalism for their own fatalism. In 
Persia, however, where the Shi'itic form of Muham- 
madanism prevails, and where, consequently, the 
temporal ruler is not regarded as the head of the 
Church, the muUSs often exercise their popular 
power against the State authority, matching the 
despotism of the latter with their own extreme 
fanaticism. There the house of the mulla, like 
mosques and shrines in all Muhammadan lands, is 
an inviolable place of refuge ; and Persian mullas 
have often been charged with harbouring outlaws, 
whose services they have then used in ftirthering 
their oivn designs. The power of the mullas is 
sometimes checked to a certain extent by that of 
the dervish orders, and in Turkey, India, and 
Egypt by the secular courts instituted in more 
recent times to administer the so-caUed 'urf {' cus- 
tomary law ’). 

The mullas in general, being sincere in their 
devotion to their calling, are smdom guilty of in- 
fractions of the moral law; indeed, they have 
generally been held to contrast favourably with the 
lower priesthood of other faiths. Moral probity is 
less marked among the Persian mullas, however, 
who, at heart more devoted to Persian poetry than 


to Muhammadan theology, hold their o-ivn functions 
in light esteem. In one respect, too, the mullas 
everywhere, especially those who fill the office of 
minor judge, are not above reproach ; inasmuch as 
the stipend furnished by the mosque endowments, 
and ofbcial salaries in general, are very small, tlio 
practice of usury and acceptance of bribes is fre- 
quent — an abuse which early Muliammaclanism 
attempted to avoid by the principle that religious 
teachers should always have some other means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

Despite the reactionary tendencies and the cor- 
ruptibility generally ascribed to the mulla, the 
history or Muhammadanism contains the names 
of many mullas conspicuous for nobility of char- 
acter and devotion to absolute justice, who have 
risked their lives to rebuke the corruption and 
tyranny of rulers. To-day, too, the number of 
clear-headed, honest leaders among the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Indian 'ulama is steadily increasing ; 
not a few softas have been sent from Turkey to 
receive part of their education in Europe ; in India 
the mulvls have sometimes warmly advocated the 
innovations of the English; and everywhere in 
the larger cities subjected to European influence 
the traditional type of mulla is being combated by 
advanced Muhammadans who, even when they are 
rationalists, at the same time deny that they are 
guilty of any defection from the fundamental 
principles of Muhammadanism ; and fatalism is 
often taught, practically if not logically, as a doc- 
trine which induces fortitude in_ bearing the acci- 
dents and misfortunes of life, without permitting 
the cessation of righteous endeavour in any cause 
as long as Allah has not shown, by making its 
failure a fait accompli, that His will and decree 
are opposed thereto. 

LnsuATTras. — A. VambSry, Western Culture <n Eastern 
New York, 1906; W. G. Pa.lsta.vc, pms on Eastern 
Questions, London, 1872 ; T. P. Hughes, iipUton JIunam- 
medanisrn?, do. 1876-78. W. POPPKR. 
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